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Westclox 


Big Ben 


7 inches tall. 43-inch dial. 
Runs 32 hours. Steady and 
intermittent alarm, 


In Canada, $4.50. 
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In the hands 


-JHEN you wind your Westclox, set 

the alarm, turn out the light, and 

go to sleep, you put yourself in charge of 
that timepiece. 

For the next six or eight hours you are 
out of the world. You have no idea of the 
passage of time. 

Your Westclox has. Every minute is 
counted and registered, and when the right 
one comes it rings you up, pleasantly, 
punctually, purposefully. 

It must be able to do this before it 1s 


of your clock 


allowed to wear the trade mark Westclox 
on its dial and six-cornered, orange-bor- 
dered buff tag. 

That is why people who must get up on 
time are careful to see that the name West- 
clox is on the dial of the clock they choose. 

And why men who want a dependable 
watch at a low price choose one with the 
trade mark Westclox on its dial and tag. 

To us the trade mark Westclox stands for 
honest timekeeping. We want it to mean 
the same to you. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALEE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox 
America 
6% inches tall. 4-inch dial. 
Nickel case. Runs 32 
hours. Top bell alarm, 
$1.50. In Canada, $2.00. 


Westclox 
Baby Ben 
334 inches tall. 23-inch 
dial. Runs 32 hours, Steady 
and intermittent alarm, 


$3.50. In Canada, $4.50. 


$3.50. 


Westclox 

Jack 0° Lantern 
5 inches tall. Luminous dial 
and hands. Back bell alarm. 
Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In 
Canada, $4.00. 


Westclox 
Pocket Ben 
A nickel plated watch. Stem 
wind and set. Neat hands 
and dial. Dependable, $1.50. 
In Canada, $2.90. 


‘Westclox 
Sleep- Meter 
§ inches tall. Nickeled case. 
4-inch dial. Back bell alarm. 
Runs 32 hours, $2.00. In 
Canada, $3.00. 


Westclox 


Glo-Ben 


Nickel plated watch. Stem 
wind and set. Black face, lu- 
minousdialand hands, $2.50. 


In Canada, $3.50. 
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OU may have met them drifting along 
Broadway—men whose. names were once 
in the lights, women who were the toast 
of the town. Something, they tell you, is 


gone from their theater; something 
they find it hard to define. But they 
who have followed it from Union 
Square to Madison, thence north to 
Herald and finally to Long Acre, feel 
that in each of the neighborhoods it 
deserted it left a little of its glamour, 
a little of its romance. They shake 
their heads and travel on, seeking 
one more engagement, one more op- 
portunity to wrest a living from their 
profession before the final curtain 
falls. Unless you wish to encounter 
heartbreak, do not inquire too closely 
into their fate. It is an alien land 
through which they wander now, a 
“show me” country where the cry is 
ever for youth. 

On a humid August afternoon 
Nellie Wayne was walking up Broad- 
way—our Nellie of the magic voice. 
Your father will remember her if you 
donot. At the old Fourteenth Street 
Theater early in the 80’s she first 
flashed on the town, and thereafter 
for twenty years her name was syn- 
onymous with beauty. Lady Teazle, 
Viola, Rosalind, Camille—it mattered 
not in which guise the young men 
saw her first, from that moment her 
portrait adorned their bureaus and 
her lovely face often haunted their 
dreams. 

It was at that forgotten playhouse, 
the Standard, that she appeared in 
the comedies and melodramas written 
by the brilliant Charlie Farren. She 
was Charlie’s wife then, and when the 
critics urged her back to the classics 
she only laughed, for to her Charlie’s 
poorest line was better than Shak- 
spere at his best. Late in the 90’s 
Charlie died, and in the hour of her 
sorrow she first began to realize that 
something almost as precious had left 
her, too—her stock in trade, her 
youth. One black morning a mana- 
ger offered her a mother réle, and 
though she at first indignantly re- 
fused, she took it in the end and so 
started down the long slope beyond 
the hilltop. 

She was well down that slope this 
August afternoon, a woman of —well, 
no one could say precisely how many 
years; but sixty-eight is a good guess. 
A beauty still, her age considered; tall, 
with the carriage of a great lady and 
a face but faintly lined. Though her 
hair was snow white, a youthful 
sparkle lingered in her eyes. Yes, a 
fine figure of a woman, but lacking 
something—hope, high spirits, a real 


destination along this famous thoroughfare. Once, when she walked on Broadway, 
twenty blocks down, people nudged one another and turned to stare; but now in the 
cold, fishy eyes about her gleamed no faintest spark of recognition. Well‘down the slope, 


indeed. 


_ Astocky, prosperous-looking man was standing on the corner of Forty-fourth Street, 
gazing out across the alien tide that drifted by him; a big gray-haired man who seemed 
lonesome on that crowded corner. Suddenly he chanced to see Nellie Wayne. His face 
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“‘Look at What it’s Done to Me! Gave it My Best, I Did; Made a Name, a Big Name. 
And What Has it All Come To?’’ 


knew. But now ——”’ 
“Not now,” she smiled sadly. 


“T’ve found you, and there’s none I’d rather meet. But the others—Lord, I don 
know where to look for them! Once it would have been simple—a stroll up Broa 
at the cocktail hour, from Martin’s to the Metropole, and you met every last s 


“T shouldn’t have come,’’ he admitted. “But my memories brou 
Nellie, what good times we used to have! Nights after the show, in y, 


lighted and he strode boldly through the horde of 
lesser creatures between and seized both her hands. 

“Nellie!” he cried. She looked up, startled. 
Old memories of her golden past flooded her heart 


and her eyes filled with the quick 
tears of the artist. 

“Tom! Tom Kerrigen!’’ 

“Nellie, is it you? Fine and 
blooming as ever !”’ 

To have someone step out of the 
mob and tell her that! Life was worth 
living, after all. 

“Tom—where from? Where to?” 

“From Denver. I’ve been living 
out there since I closed here—ten 
years ago.” 

“Tn business, Tom?” 

He shook his head. 

“Retired.” They walked along 
together through the Wednesday 
matinée throng. “I decided it wasn’t 
any game for an honest man any 
more.”’ 

She glanced up at him, a little 
breathless, thrilled. It was wonder- 
ful just to see him again. Charlie’s 
best friend, Square Tom Kerrigen, a 
dazzling figure on the old Broadway, 
a patron of the drama, front row on 
the aisle every opening night; Square 
Tom, whose establishment just off 
Fifth Avenue was the favorite resort 
of the men about town whose gaming 
instincts were active and who pre- 
ferred to play where the game was 
fair. 

“Nothing but crooks in my busi- 
ness today,’’ Tom was saying. ‘The 
dirty outcasts of Europe—the scum 
of the earth. I saw it coming—no 
Americans left. Besides, I wouldn’t 
pay tribute to any man living, in uni- 
formorout. Sol quit when it stopped 
being a gentleman’s game. I dropped 
it. Denver was my old town—my 
daughter’s out there. But I had to 
come back for one more look at the 
big street. And I’msorryI did. I’ve 
spoiled it all.” He turned to her 
wistfully. ‘‘Where’s our Broadway, 
Nellie?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t know, Tom. Gone! Gone 
with the theater we knew—the thea- 
ter that had traditions. Show busi- 
ness. That’s what the drama is 
now—the drama of Booth and Cush- 
man and the rest. Show business—a 
trade, like cloaks and suits.”” They 
walked on for a moment in silence. 
“T’m mighty glad to see you,”’ she 
told him. “But I’m sorry you came 
back,’ 

“T know—I suspected—but I got 
to thinking. So many old friends I 
had to see once more.” 

“And have you found them?” 
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Twenty-second Street, with Charlie at the head of the sup- 
per table—good old Charlie. Then afterwards, when you’d 
sing for us, and the good talk lasting till morning, and 
Charlie following us to the door, holding us back, pleading 
with us not to go. ‘The night’s young,’ he always said.” 

“Dear Charlie,” she sighed. ‘‘Never wanted to go to 
bed. Neyer wanted to get up once he got there.” 

“T wonder what he’d think of our Broadway now.’ 
They walked along. “‘ You—you’re not working, Nellie?’’ 

She looked away from him. 

“Not for two years,” she said softly. 

“Oh!” He glanced at her quickly, then away. 
you stopping?” 

“‘T’m living with Gracie.’’ Gracie was her daughter, her 
only child. ‘“‘We’ve got a lovely—a little apartment 
on Forty-eighth, near Sixth Avenue. Gracie and young 
Nellie and I. Young Nellie’s just turned seventeen.” 

“No, by Gad! Well, if she looks like her grandmother 
at the same age—but there never could be another Nellie 
Wayne. What’s become of Gracie’s husband?” 

“Joe? Oh, he’s on the road most of the time.” 

“ An actor, eh?” 

“Well, he’s in vaudeville.” 

“Oh, I see! I don’t recall his act.” 


“Where 


“No?” She was silent a moment, as though debating 
something. “‘H’m—Karger and Chum. That’s the name 
of it.” 


“Chum? Who’s Chum?” 

““He’s—it’s—it’s a dog act.” 

Tom Kerrigen was too tactful to reply. He knew what 
the admission must have cost her. Nellie Wayne, Charlie 
Farren—all the glory, all the lights, all the applause—and 
the line ending in a dog act. The old gambler’s heart was 
touched. 

“You and Charlie made a lot of money once,”’ he began, 
rather clumsily. ‘‘I—I understand you hung on to some of it. 
Enough—enough so that—you’re all right, I hope, Nellie?” 

“You know me,” she answered, looking toward the 
street. Herhead wentup. “I’mallright, 
Tom, and thank you for asking.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. That was the 
impression I got from Lew Gorman. 
Lew made a lot managing you, and he’s 
held on to it, believe me. By the way, 
he’s in town. I met him on the train 
coming from Chicago. See much of him 
now?” 

“Not for years,” she said. 

“Lew spends his winters in Holly- 
wood, putting out a picture now and 
then just to pass the time. Tells me he 
makes good money out of them. A foxy 
boy, Lew.” 

“You don’t need to tell me that. I’m 
going down here, Tom.”’ They were at 
the corner of Forty-ninth. ‘I thought 
I’d drop in and see Madge Foster’s new 
piece.”’ 

“T’ll walk along to the door,” said 
Kerrigen. “Listen here, Nellie, why 
don’t you take a fling at the movies? 
Something to keep you amused.” 

She turned on him, her eyes flashing. 

“The movies! Are you serious? I’d 
die first.” 

He was surprised at the fervor of her 
tone. 

“Well, I don’t care much for the pictures myself,” 
he began. 

“T should hope not, after what they’ve done to our 
theater, our Broadway. Silly pap for fools. I hate the 
movies! There used to be a road to play to. Where is it 
now? There used to be gallery boys.” Her voice softened. 
“Do you remember when I came back from England late 
in the 80’s—my first night at the Standard, when they let 
down that banner from the ceiling—‘The Gallery Boys 
Welcome Their Nellie’? The flowers and the tears and the 
cheering? Where are the gallery boys today? Oh, Tom, 
Tom, the movies have killed it all; the dignity and the 
glamour; everything that was human and lovable about 
the theater.”’ 

“T didn’t know you felt that way,” 
cally. 

“T told you I’d die before I’d touch them,” Nellie 
answered. ‘I meant it.” 

At the door of the playhouse Kerrigen invited her to 
dine with him that night, and she accepted. She would 
meet him, she said, in the foyer of his hotel, but he in- 
sisted on calling for her. Rather reluctantly she gave him 
the address. 

“The fifth floor,” 


he said apologeti- 


she said. “A walk-up apartment, 


” he assured her 


into the lobby of the theater. She was some- 
lace was deserted, the audience all inside. 
t of the house as she entered spread the 


sudden coolness that instinctively greets the seeker for 
free seats. No, the man at the box office didn’t know where 
Mr. McCarthy was—very busy somewhere, no doubt. Oh, 
sure, she could stand round and wait if she wanted to. Not 
much use, though. Mr. McCarthy probably wouldn’t 
return. 

With all the dignity she had she moved over to a corner. 
A beardless young press agent followed. 

“Anything I can do?” he inquired. She explored her 
bag and offered him her ecard. 


During Dinner He Came 
A gain and Again to Their 
Table With Bits of Old 
Gossip, Shreds of Laving 
Reminiscence 


“T’d like a seat, please.”’ i 4 

He read the card and ‘ 
glanced at her coldly. 

“In the profession?” he 
inquired. 

In the profession! Nellie Wayne! 
heart thumping with indignation. 

““My name is rather well known,” she said haughtily, 
“to any one who matters.” 

Johnny McCarthy, fat, bald, genial, bounced out of the 
auditorium past the ennuied ticket taker. 

““Nellie!”’ he cried. ‘You stranger!” 

“Come here, Johnny,” she said. ‘‘Come here dnd tell 
this young man whether I’m in the profession or not.’ 

McCarthy’s smile faded as he looked at the press agent. 

“You lost your bib somewhere,” he said. ‘Go back to 
the nursery and find it. Nellie Wayne in the ‘profession? 
You poor bonehead!” The ‘young man beat a hasty 
retreat. “They make me ‘sick, t _kids,”’ continued 
Mr. McCarthy.. “They think they vented Broadway. 
How many you want, Nellie? Are) you all alone?” 

“Just one, John.” 

He went to the box office and Fetied with the sii in 
for a good seat. 

“How’s all the folks?” he inquired, 


The insult set her 
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“Oh, Gracie’s well. We all are.” 

“T caught Joe’s act over in Philly. The dog’s good, but 
Joe sort of crabs it.” 

“You never liked Joe, did you, John?”’ 

“T couldn’t understand why Gracie preferred him to me. 
I always told you he was lazy, and now—living off a dog!” 

“Joe’s been a good son, John. Mighty kind and gen— 
and gentlemanly. By the way, I’m not working. If you 
hear of anything % 

“Oh, sure! I’ll keep you in mind, Nellie. But it’s not 
going to bea big year. Last season was so bad everybody’s 
lying low.’”’ He looked at her pityingly. He had heard how, 
two seasons before when she was rehearsing a part, her 
memory had deserted her and she had been unable to 
learn the lines. All Broadway had heard; it was common 
talk for a time; and there was no engagement for Nellie 
Wayne; would probably never be one again. “The 
theater’s been through some pretty tough times,” he went 
on. ‘Worse than ’93, and they’re not over yet. You can 
be glad you laid away your pile, Nellie.” 

“What? Oh, yes.” 

“Better go on in. Foster’s entrance is about due. 
You’ll enjoy her in this’’—he lowered his voice—‘“‘she’s 
rotten! But she still gets the crowd. Over a thousand in 
the box this afternoon.” 

“That’s good,” said Nellie, and went to her seat, where 
she spent an envious afternoon. 

When she returned to the street after the matinée her 
spirits were drooping. She had meant to go behind and 
congratulate Madge Foster, but the task was beyond her. 
Broadway was sizzling. Men had draped handkerchiefs 
about their collars; some carried their coats. The street 
is at its worst in August, though hope is in the air; high 
hope for the new season; a hit perhaps, recognition at 
last! Managers, authors, actors, pinning their faith to a 
new play, all the old failures forgotten—this—this is the 
one! Millions in it! Millions! 

Rehearsals were still on, and round the stage doors of 
theaters not yet open for the season little groups of perspir- 
ing players awaited their cues. Nellie Wayne hurried by. 
The sight was almost more than she could bear. To be 
called again for rehearsal—the dim stage, the dusty piles 
of scenery, the empty auditorium, the droning voices, the 
kitchen chairs set to represent exits, and in the distance the 
first night looming, inspiring hope and terror too! Just 
once more—once more! She’d get the lines; she’d have 
them. That last trouble—that was the author’s fault. 
His silly speeches didn’t mean anything. Why should they 
hold that against her still? 

With heavy heart she climbed the five flights to the 
dittle flat. Gracie was playing solitaire in the parlor—pale, 
colorless Gracie, who had come into the world without one 
spark of either parent’s genius; Gracie, her inexplicable 
child, who now looked up from her game with a frown. 

“Hello, you back?” 

““Any word from Joe?” 

“Not a line. I can’t understand. 
You’d think the Orpheum in Frisco 
would answer my wire.” 

“You’d think Joe would answer.” 
Nellie took off her hat and sat down in 
a rocker by the window. “No money 
order for three weeks—what does he 
figure you’re going to live on? But then 
he’s no good. I always said so.” 

“Now, mother, I won’t have that.” 
Gracie pushed the cards aside. “‘Talk- 
ing against Joe—and you living on his 
money for two years past.” 

“His money! That’s good, thatis! A 
fine time I’d have had of it on any money 
Joe could earn. The dog’s money, you 
mean. And do you think I’m proud of 
it? Do you think I want to be reminded 
of it? Me—Nellie Wayne—supported 
by a trick dog in vaudeville!’’ She took 
out her,handkerchief. “If Charlie Far- 
ren were alive to see me now ——” 

“Oh, mother, in heaven's name, don’t cry! Things are 
bad enough as it is.’ 

“Vl ery if I like. I met Tom Kerrigen on the street— 
you remember him. Your father’s old friend.” 

“He’s got money, hasn’t he?” Gracie inquired. 

“Yes, ‘and he’ll keep it for all of me. I’d die if he found 
out—I’d die. If he knew what I’ve come to y 

The door opened and young Nellie came in, a sleftler, 
sweet girl in a blue tailored suit. She had a newspaper in 
her hand, her eyes were big with excitement. 

“Mother,” she cried, “I got a Frisco paper! Dad isn’t 
on the bill. The act was canceled.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know. It doesn’t say.” 

“T can’t make it out.’”’ Gracie’s face was blanker than 
usual. ‘‘What’s happened to him? Why doesn’t he send 
us a wire?”’ 

“You can starve for all he cares,’ Nellie Wayne said. 

“That’s no way to speak of Joe Karger,” Gracie ob- 
jected. ‘‘Every week regular he’s come across—you know 
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that. 
working —— 

“Go on! Reproach me with it! Throw my misfortune 
in my face!” 

“Well, if you’d saved a little of your money 

“You know where the last of it went. Joe put it into 
those oil stocks. A fine business man he is! If he’s paid 
my keep it’s no more than he owes me!” 

‘Please,’ said young Nellie. “‘ What are we going to do? 
That’s what I want-to know.” 

“The agent for the landlord was here,” Gracie said. 
“‘He’s given us two more days. I got that out of him. 
Heaven knows I’m not fitted for that sort of thing, but 
I managed it. There’s no ice, and the milk has soured, and 
what more we can pawn I don’t know.” 

“T told you not to buy that gray foulard,” her mother 
reminded her. 

“But it was marked down—a bargain. And I needed 
it; I really did. I’m not accustomed to going about 
in rags.” 

“Tf I could only get an engagement!” sighed young 
Nellie. 

Nellie Wayne stared at her. 

“What do you mean—an engagement?’”’ 

**She’s been round to the agents,’’ Gracie explained. 
“She thought—we both thought # 

“T won’t have it! Baby on the stage!” 

“Please stop calling me baby,”’ protested the girl. “I’m 
grown up. I’ve got to go to work sometime. Why not 
now?” 

“But not in the theater!’ Nellie cried. “Look at me! 
Look at what it’s done tome!” She stood up as though 
called upon for a speech. “‘Gave it my best, I did; made 
a name, a big name—none bigger. And what has it all 
come to? What’s been the end? Forgotten, slighted, 
insulted, living on the earnings of a trick dog! That’s the 
theater for you! I’d rather see you in your grave!” 

“Well, it’s all true, of course,”” Gracie admitted. She 
picked up the cards and shuffled them. ‘I’ve heard 
interior decorating is a splendid pro- 
fession for women. If you could take 
that up, baby—or even stenogra- 
phy ” 

“Nonsense!”’ said the girl. 
going on the stage.” 

“Listen to her!’’ cried Nellie 
Wayne. “Gracie, have you no au- 
thority Ze 

“Oh, mother, do stop!” Gracie 
was dealing the cards. ‘What ails 
you anyhow?” 

“T’m upset.’” She sat down again 
and wiped her eyes. ‘‘Upset, and I 
can’t help it. Seeing Tom Kerrigen 
and remembering the old happy 
days—and a young fool of a press 
agent asked me if I was in the pro- 
fession! Me! That’s Broadway for 
you—no gratitude, no memory. A 
star today and a has-been tomorrow. 
It’s just as Charlie used to say 4 

A knock on the door interrupted 
her. The three women sat for a 
moment, startled into silence. 

“Tt might be the agent for the 
landlord,’”’ Gracie whispered. ‘‘He 
said he was going to put it up to the 
boss; maybe we’re evicted. I could 
never hold up my head again.”” The 
knock came again, more insistent. 
“We'll pretend we’re out as 

“We can’t do that,” young Nellie 
said. She walked boldly to the door 
and opened it. ‘‘Dad!”’ she cried. 

“Hello, baby!” Joe Karger came 
into the room, an overdressed, wise- 
looking citizen of forty, sleek and 
debonair, but with a weak mouth. 
“Hello, Gracie! How goes it? Ma, 
how are you?”’ Hekissed them both. 

Through the open door behind him 
trotted a small Irish terrier with a 
huge rhinestone collar about his 
neck—Chum, the vaudeville artist; 
three hundred a week, real money. 
Young Nellie dropped to her knees 
and put her arms about him. 

“Joe, what happened?’ Gracie 
cried. ‘‘We haven’t had a word from 
you in three weeks. What you doing 
here? We thought you were booked 
solid through the winter.” 

“Tt’s a long story,’ replied Mr. 
Karger, throwing his straw hat onto 
the table. “A long, sad story.” He 
sat, but added nothing. Like all 
small souls, he enjoyed keeping others 
in suspense. It tickled his vanity. 


And never a word of complaint when you quit 


” 


” 


“ec Vm 


“Chloroform for You!" She Said Bitterly. 


“But, Joe, things are pretty bad here. The agent for 
the landlord ——”’ 

“Things are worse than you think,’”’ Joe assured her, 
and still he held back his news. 

“Father!’’ pleaded young Nellie. 

Joe Karger pointed to Chum, who stood trembling 
slightly and looking exceedingly guilty. 

“It’s the dog,”’ said Joe. ‘“He’s laid down on us. He’s 
quit us cold.” 

“What? What do you mean?” 
terror-stricken. 

“Old age, I guess,” Joe said. “I never got his age 
straight, and it seems I was off a few years. Anyhow, out 
in Los Angeles one night, what does he do but forget his 
routine.”” He glanced meaningly at Nellie Wayne. “I’d 
heard of it happening to actors, but never to an animal 
act. However, he forgets it—balls up the whole turn— 
we're a frost. They canceled me. I took Chum to a vet and 
he tells me the dog’s too old; nearly blind for one thing— 
can’t get my signals. This vet says there’s nothing left but 
chloroform.” 

“Oh, no!”’ young Nellie cried. : 

“Well, I guess Chum wouldn’t want to be a burden, 
baby,”’ said Joe. “TI guess he’d understand.” 

They sat there in a circle, staring at the dog, these four 
grown people who had been living on his wages. And Chum 
looked back at them; looked anxiously from one to the 
other, a humble plea for forgiveness in his tired old eyes. 
He had sinned; he knew it; committed the deadly fault, 
lost the routine and crabbed the act. Yet there was his 
honorable past, his long years of service to the arts. Only 
in young Nellie’s eyes could he find an answering spark of 
friendliness. 

“Poor Chum!”’ she said softly. 

“He was a good. wagon, but he done broke down,” 
said Joe. 

Gracie’s face, capable only of the simpler emotions, reg- 
istered dismay. As for Nellie Wayne, she regarded Chum 
with renewed hostility. She had never been friends with 


Gracie’s voice was 


“But for Me — What?" 


the dog. To her he had been the symbol of ‘her shame. 
She had hated him while she took her share of the money 
he earned. And now, to quote Joe, he had quit her cold. 
An icy fear gripped her heart. He had led her along a little 
way and then deserted her, and the great horror of these 
last years had descended on her at last. She was old and 
done for—broke, with not a ray of hope in sight. 

“Joe, what can we do?” Gracie wanted to know. 
“We've spent pretty freely, with you booked solid over the 
Orpheum time. The rent’s due, and the meat man wants 
his, and—and I don’t see where we’re going to end.” 

“Oh, we'll get along,”’ said Joe the optimist. 

“You—you got any money, Joe?”’ 

“Me? Say, what do you think Iam? Three weeks out 
of the bill, and my fare to pay from Frisco. This is a hell 
of a reception, anyhow!”’ Talk about money always 
annoyed him. “ Ain’t any of yougladtoseeme? I haven’t 
heard you say it. You ain’t, I guess. No, you’d rather have 
me out slaving, playing four shows a day, writing money 
orders. That’s all you want out of me—money orders.” 

“Now, Joe, we’re worried, that’s all,’ Gracie said. 

“Well, what the devil’s the use of that? What does 
worry get you? Something will turn up. I can pawn that 
collar of Chum’s for a few dollars. Then I’ll look round. 
I’m going into business. Where I should have been long 
ago, with my talents. If I’d only gone into that broker’s 
office when I had the chance! Oh, I’ll find something. 
It’s up to me, of course. Nobody else will lend a hand.” 

“T’m going on the stage,’”’ young Nellie announced. 

“Sure, you’re old enough,” Joe approved. “And you got 
what they want—you got youth.” 

“Mother doesn’t think she ought to,’”’ Gracie began. 

“Oh, is that so?” Joe turned and glared at Nellie 
Wayne. “And what has mother got to say about it? What 
right has she to butt into our affairs? I haven’t seen any 
of her money paying the grocery bills.” 

“Oil stock—that’s where my money is,’’ Nellie reminded 
him. “Going to be rich soon. That’s what I was told when 
I handed it over to the person who got me into it.” 

“That’sright, bring that up again!”’ 
growled Joe. “I was only trying to do 
you a favor.” 

A knock on the door interrupted 
him; and, opening it, Nellie admitted 
Tom Kerrigen. Mr. Kerrigen was in 
a gay mood, and if he found his old 
friend in surroundings that surprised 
him he gave no sign. Presently they 
all retired and left him in the parlor, 
while Nellie Wayne made ready for 
dinner. As she passed through the 
dining room on her way Joe resumed 
their argument. 

“Don’t you try to interfere!’’ he 
warned. “If baby wants to break 
into the profession it’s no business of 
yours. Somebody’s got to work round 
here. Somebody’s got to support you, 
now that the dog’s quit.” 

“Hush, Joe! Hush!’’ Nellie cried. 

“Afraid your friend’ll know, eh?’ 
sneered Joe. ‘‘ Well, I don’t care who 
knows. You been sponging off that 
dog for two years “ 

“Father!” young Nellie cried. She 
alone could silence him; he subsided. 
The girl kissed her grandmother. 
“Have a good time,” she said. 

A good time! Nellie Wayne paused 
for a moment outside the parlor door, 
gathering her wits. Then she opened 
it and swept in as though it had been 
the entrance at rear center and the 
shabby parlor lay in the footlights’ 
glare; swept in with her famous smile, 
her air of a great and vivacious lady. 
Tom Kerrigen went back thirty years 
at sight of her. 

He took her to a quiet old res- 
taurant, where the head waiter, a 
bent veteran of seventy, greeted them 
in a voice quavering with excitement: 

“Nellie Wayne! Mr. Kerrigen! 
You remember me?” 

They recognized in him a relict of 
their. dead past. He had been a 
slender, blond young waiter at Del- 
monico’s when that restaurant stood 
three blocks south of Union Square; 
a lad who haunted the theaters about 
Fourteenth Street, who worshiped at 
the shrine of Nellie Wayne. Only 
that afternoon she had wondered as 
to the whereabouts of her gallery 
boys, and here was one of them— 
wrinkled, feeble, one foot in the grave, 
but her admirer still. 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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\ K HEN the Napoleon of 
Fleet Street was gath- 
ered to the shadows and 
the dust the Prussian Junkers 
lamented that it was Northcliffe, 
not Foch, who finally brought 
Germany to her knees. Their 
sullen tribute concerned the 
breakdown of German popular 
morale—the home front—which 
the Northcliffe enemy propa- 
ganda organization battered and 
smashed. The Junkers had in 
mind the mass-suggestion bar- 
rage that was poured into the people’s trenches 
behind the fighting lines, leaving them hopeless and 
heartless. Said Ludendorff in his War Memories: 
We found ourselves, bit by bit, attacked by enemy 
propaganda in speech and writing, with such cleverness 
and on such a large scale that many people could no 
longer distinguish between enemy propaganda and their 
own thoughts. We could fight the world with a good 
conscience so long as our morale was high. When our 
morale failed, the whole position was changed. Many 
Germans were no longer ready to die for their country. 
Here is set down for the first time the story of 
Northcliffe’s audacious project to crush the Ger- 
man war spirit, not while it was furiously alight 
amid the intoxication of battle, but long before it 
ever burst into devastating flame. 

It is a part of European history how Northcliffe, for more 
than a decade before the war, thundered of the German 
menace at a Britain that would not listen. Having failed 
to arouse his countrymen to the danger stalking before 
their eyes, Northcliffe decided to tackle the peril at its 
source—in Germany, openly, boldly, unconventionally. 
The time was 1913; the medium, the one he was most 
skilled in using—a newspaper. His purpose, as it was five 
years later in the din of carnage, was to appeal to the 
German people over the heads of the war lords who were 
leading them to the shambles. His aim was to make them 
see the foolhardiness of an Anglo-German conflict—its 
futility for Britain and Germany alike. The adventurous 
scheme was doomed to remain one of Northcliffe’s unreal- 
ized dreams, this bearding of the war lion in its Prussian 
den, yet it was a flash of genius perhaps more typical of the 
man and his methods than any other with which his 
contemporaries ever became familiar. 

Northcliffe’s plan, as he himself epitomized it, was to 
stop a war by starting a newspaper—a Daily Mail, to be 
published every morning in the English language at Ber- 
lin. Thus he hoped he might avert the crisis destined to 
overtake Europe in the red summer of 1914. It was to be 
a supreme attempt to demonstrate the theory that the pen 
is mightier than the sword. No one ever believed in that 
copy-book maxim more devoutly than Alfred Harms- 
worth, first Viscount Northcliffe. 


The Chief's Amazing Suggestion 


ARLY in 1913, still smarting under the intolerable hu- 

miliation of her ill-starred Moroccan adventure of 1911, 
Germany began her final and palpable preparations for 
The Day. To all concerned, by act of Reichstag publicly 
enacted, she signaled her determination to strike, in 
Bernhardi’s ominous idiom, for “world power or downfall” 
at the earliest feasible moment. 

The Wehrvorlage, designed to expand the already 
colossal defensive establishment by land, sea and air at a 
cost of $250,000,000, and by direct tax of the people, was 
adopted in sight of a complacent universe. The Bis- 
marckian war chest at Spandau was tripled—from 
$30,000,000 to $90,000,000. To the peace footing of the 
army 150,000 men were added, bringing the grand total 
to the unprecedented strength of roundly 1,000,000. Von 
Tirpitz ordained day and night work on the dreadnoughts, 
battle cruisers, destroyers and submarines under way at 
government and private shipyards. The Zeppelin works 
speeded up the construction of battle airships. The Reichs- 
bank, steadily augmenting the gold reserve, blithely pro- 
claimed a policy of finance mobilization. In every direction 
the cogs of the German war machine were tightened 
up. Yet, with few exceptions, the Kaiser girded for the 
fray unnoticed. 

Northcliffe was not blind to the meaning of those sinister 
activities. Since 1900 he had been prodding the British 
public and successive British cabinets into adequate 
4Ppraisal of developments in Central Europe. Day in and 


day out his newspapers called attention to the aggressive 
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naval program launched by William II and fomented by 
the eternal Tirpitz. Northcliffe reminded wave-ruling 
Britannia of the Kaiser’s vaunted future upon the water 
and the Hohenzollern’s self-anointment as Grand Admiral 
of the Atlantic. He placed the entire Northcliffe press 
behind Lord Roberts’ campaign to popularize military 
preparedness in Great Britain. In inevitable consequence 
Northcliffe became the best-hated man in Germany. At 
home he continued to be as a voice crying in the wilderness. 

Soon after Germany’s unabashed war program was 
announced in 1913 I was summoned to London for confer- 
ence with the Chief. During the preceding seven years of 
my service as Berlin correspondent of The Daily Mail and 
its associated newspapers they had specialized in reporting 
Germany’s conspicuous preparations afield, afloat and 
aloft. Such developments, indeed, were the most impor- 
tant news Berlin produced from day to day, along with 
Germany’s vast strides as a competitor of Great Britain 
in the markets of the world. I knew Northcliffe would be 
deeply interested in the newest manifestation of Ger- 
many’s purpose to overawe or overpower Europe, but 
the real object of my summons was far different. 

“Wile,”’ said Northcliffe soon after my arrival in Lon- 
don, “I am going to start a Berlin edition of The Daily 
Mail.” 

If he had tendered me the editorship of The Times 
I could hardly have been more stunned.” ~ é 

“That will be a pretty risky business, Chief,’’ I rejoined 
after recovering consciousness. Then I asked: ‘What 
is your object?” 

“To stop a war,’”’ Northcliffe replied, with that staccato 
incisiveness which marked his discussion and decision of 
even the biggest question. 

It set me gasping, accustomed as I was to amazing sug- 
gestions from this amazing man. He went on, in his 
impetuous way, to say how he now saw the long-impending 
Anglo-German clash, with its incalculable world ramifica- 
tions, hastening on. He was persuaded it could be avoided 
and purposed using printer’s ink to that end. Northcliffe 
believed, he explained, that straight English talk to the 
German people, day after day, might radically alter the 
distorted conception of Britain and British policy which 
they were getting from a Wilhelmstrasse-controlled press. 
“A Berlin Daily Mail,’ argued Northcliffe, “will open 
German eyes; show them the madness of their theory that 
John Bull is trying to encircle them; teach them that there 
is room enough in the world for both the Hamburg- 
American Line and the Cunard; let them know the 
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British Empire isn’t a house of 
cards ready to tumble down at 
the Kaiser’s frown—and a lot of 
other things the Germans don’t 
know.” 

I spoke of the uphill fight a 
Berlin Daily Mail would have 
to face from a financial stand- 
point in an atmosphere filled 
with the bitterest hostility. 

“Well, we’ll try it out,” said 
Northcliffe. ‘“Youshall be editor 
and general manager. I’ll give 
you a proprietary interest be- 
sides. It may cost us a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds to get established, but it will be worth 
many times that much if we can knock the war 
mania out of German heads.” 

I returned to my post at Berlin, wondering 
skeptically what responsible Germans would have 
to say about Northcliffe’s daring scheme. To my 
surprise, confidential soundings in authoritative 
quarters indicated that it would not be unwelcome. 
Assurances were given that it would not only be a 
politically desirable thing but in time a commer- 
cially successful one as well. No War Party leaders 
were consulted. As to circulation possibilities, I 
was reminded that all educated Germans read and 
speak English, or profess to, and a daily lesson in 
that language at a cost of five pfennige would be an un- 
doubted attraction. Besides, a Berlin edition of The Daily 
Mail could reach all parts of Germany on the day of pub- 
lication, and even penetrate Switzerland, Holland, Belgium 
and Russia within twenty-four hours. An adequate Berlin 
printing plant was available and news facilities presented 
no obstacles. Advertising experts foreshadowed an ample 
clientele. 

The plan was to turn out a Berlin Daily Mail of the 
same make-up as the typical German newspaper, which is, 
roughly, the size and shape, except in number of pages, of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


The Wet Blanket of Conservatism 


ALY. weeks after our original conversation I reported 
to Lord Northcliffe in London again, taking with me a 
dummy copy of the proposed Berlin edition. It was filled 
with news snipped at random from German papers and 
with a selection of advertisements such as the new paper 
might easily obtain. Northcliffe devoured new ideas, so I 
hit upon one he was sure to swallow whole—an offer of 
5000 marks’ free insurance to any German or English trav- 
eler who lost his life while en route between the two coun- 
tries, provided said traveler carried on his unfortunate 
person a recent copy of the Berlin Daily Mail. North- 
cliffe chuckled over the insurance proposal, stuck conspicu- 
ously in the first column of page 1. “Splendid!” he 
gurgled. “But make it 10,000 marks. We’ll probably 
never have to pay it.” 

Northcliffe liked the dummy and called a special meet- 
ing of his codirectors of the Associated Newspapers, Ltd., 
to discuss it. The directors were not much enamored of the 
Berlin enterprise. There already was a Continental edi- 
tion of The Daily Mail, published in Paris, and it had only 
recently turned the corner from a deficit producer into a 
money-maker. Particularly vehement objections to the 
Berlin project were burred by a Scotsman who was one 
of the cheeseparers of the Northcliffe press—a man who 
thought no more of sixpence than of his right arm. He was 
the canny spirit who, hearing of the torpedoing of a British 
battleship in the Dardanelles, ejaculated sympathetically 
that a Daily Mail correspondent was aboard with two 
hundred pounds of freshly cabled expense money. 

No decisions were taken at the directors’ meeting. 
Northcliffe and I remained behind. ‘Never mind,” he 
said. “These fellows haven’t much imagination. They’re 
thinking of dividends. I’m thinking about a war.” 

“Tt’'ll be hard to put the idea through with —— in oppo- 
sition,”’ I suggested. 

“My dear Wile,” replied the Chief in his most caressing 
manner, “if I allowed my associates to influence me every 
time I tried something new or unusual I’d still be concen- 
trating on Answers. We'll have our Berlin Daily Mail 
some day.” 

That was at Christmastime, 1913, seven months before 
Germany unleashed her thunderbolts. What occurred in 
the meantime to dissuade the Chief from starting a news- 
paper to stop a war I never learned. Beyond an occasional 
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and whimsical assurance that the idea remained dear to his 
heart, the idea never materialized. Perhaps the Scot 
prevailed. When the Berlin office of The Daily Mail was 
seized and sacked by the Prussian police in August, 1914, 
they found half a dozen copies of the original dummy 
edition, which hitherto had never been disclosed to any 
German eyes. I have often wondered what nefarious 
Northcliffe plot they scented when first they glimpsed that 
physical evidence of the British publisher’s plan to talk 
the Germans out of war. 
Northcliffe’s unorthodox methods were responsible for 
my entering his service in Germany. It was the custom 
among American and British newspaper correspondents in 
Berlin to do one another’s work during the holiday season. 
In the summer of 1906 I was substituting for the regular 
representative of The Daily Mail, an Englishman named 
Pooley, my own status in Berlin being that of correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Daily News. During my temporary 
representation of The Daily Mail, Mr. R. B. Haldane, who 
had recently become Secretary of State for War in the 
Asquith cabinet, came to Berlin to study the German 
General Staff system. He arrived from Marienbad, where 
King Edward VII was spending his annual holiday, this 
time in pursuit of health rather than recreation. To an 
American-trained reporter it was the obvious thing for 
even the temporary representative of a London newspaper 
to interview Mr. 
Haldane. Sowhen 
I learned that he 
was due at the 
Hotel Bristol at 
five p.M., I decided 
to be there at 5:15. 
En route to the 
hotel through Un- 
ter den Linden I 
encountered, sup- 
posedly on the 
same mission bent, 
the well-known 


I told Northcliffe of my affectionate ties with Mr. Law- 
son’s paper, dating from cub-reporter days, and explained 
that I felt obligated to allow ample time to replace me. 

“That’s all right,” rejoined Northcliffe. ‘‘How much 
are you earning?”’ 

I confessed, and Northcliffe said: “I’ll double that and 
give you a three-year contract.’’ Then he snatched a 
writing pad and scribbled the following note to Thomas 
Marlowe, editor of The Daily Mail: 

Dear Marlowe: This is Wile, of Berlin. I’m going to take 
chances on him for three years at pounds a year. He is to 


have an office, an assistant and an expense account. Draw up 
a contract covering those points. 


Then Northcliffe asked, “‘ Now, are you perfectly happy? 
Is everything satisfactory?”’ 

When I assented he said, “Right. Let’s take a walk in 
the gardens, and talk no more shop.” 

The whole conversation occupied considerably less time 
than it has taken me to describe it. I remained in North- 
cliffe’s service for thirteen successive years. 

One of the features of our contract was illustrative of 
Northcliffe’s newspaper tactics. It required me to visit 
London twice a year for the purpose of keeping in touch 
with thought and affairs in Great Britain. 

“The trouble with most foreign correspondents,’’ North- 
cliffe used to say, “is that they don’t know what the people 
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other English Journal Circulating in Central Europe. 


Little is known of the actual day-by-day methods by 
which Northcliffe conducted and built up his newspapers. 
Their universal success was due primarily to his uncanny 
vision—what he himself called his sixth sense of what the 
reading public wanted, or was going to be interested in. It 
was that highly developed intuition of Northcliffe that 
made him a pioneer in cycling, motoring, aviation and mov- 
ing pictures long before the world generally took the slight- 
est interest in those epoch-making developments. 


The Chief’s Daily Criticisms 


ORTHCLIFFE’S system of critical daily bulletins to 

the editorial staffs of his papers provides material for a 
textbook for colleges of journalism. They consisted of 
minute, detailed comment on the day’s paper. Whenever 
Northcliffe was within two hours of his office, whether in 
town or country, copies of all London morning papers were 
delivered at his bedside before he was awake. He seldom 
slept later than 5:30 o’clock. By seven, still abed, he had 
digested thoroughly the contents of his own papers and of 
their rivals—news, editorials, pictures, advertisements, 
everything. By nine—still pajama-clad and in his bed- 
room, where he loved to work—Northcliffe would be dic- 
tating to Harry Price, his confidential secretary, a bulletin 
to The Daily Mail or The Times or The Evening News. 
Here is one, to the 
Daily Mail, No- 
vember 26, 1915: 


Anexcellent Daily 
Mail this morning. 

I am sorry to see 
the disappearanceof 
Germany Day by 
Day. These extracts 
from the Hun press 
are a feature that I 
invented, and one 
thatisalwayslooked 
forward to all over 
the country each 
day. Butitis always 
cut down to nothing 
at the least oppor- 
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THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 20, 1913. 


suggested we PP eer es 


should see Mr. Daily As a 


Haldane together. : 


My British col- 
league was horror- 
stricken. British 
ministers of the 
Crown, it ap- 
peared, were never 
molested by jour- 
nalists, especially 
when visiting a 
foreign capital on 
official business. 
“That sort of 
thing isn’t done,” 
he said, in accents 
that seemed to 
mingle pity and 
contempt, and 
manifestly were 
intended to end 
the incident. 

I decided, never- 
theless, to violate 
British traditions, 
and, frankly to my 
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Foggy at first, then falr to dull with rain 
by afternoon or evening; temperature rising, 
with freshening south-easterly winds, 


CHANNEL PASSAGES. 

English Channel and North Sea, smooth and 
misty to moderate; Irish Channel, moderate or 
rather rquah, 
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» AND WALES.--Light variable 
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foggy to fai temporarily; rainy and mild afternon 
er evening. 

POR IRELAND.—Fresh or strong from between 
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To popularize the Berlin Edition of 
the Daily Mail among the thousands 
of German and English +travellers 
journeying between the two Coun- 
tries, the proprictors hereby agree 
to pay an insurance of FIVE THOUSAND 
MARKS to the legal heir or heirs 
of any person whose life is lost 
during such a trip, provided the 
person is proved to have carried 
at the time of death a late copy of 
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surprise, Mr. Hal- 
dane received me, 
talked freely. and 
sent me on my way rejoicing with a first-class interview. 
He told me what had brought him to Germany, just what 
he hoped to accomplish, the plans made for his entertain- 
ment, and other things pertinent to his visit. I telegraphed 
the interview in extenso to The Daily Mail. It was fea- 
tured in the next morning’s paper as the main news of 
the day. 

‘The editorial staff, as I later learned, was flabber- 
gasted, because the paper had been flaying Mr. Haldane 
mercilessly. Before the day was over I received a telegram 
from London asking if I could call on Lord Northcliffe at 
Sutton Place, his beautiful estate in Surrey. 

Without the slightest notion why he wanted to see me 
I arrived in England at the end of that week. 


Al First Meeting With Northcliffe 


ORTHCLIFFE never wasted much time in getting 

down to business, and soon after he had welcomed me 
at Sutton with the courtliness of the English country gen- 
tleman, he said: ‘‘ When I saw that Haldane interview this 
week I asked who got it. The foreign editor said it was a 
Yank who was substituting for our regular man. I decided 
he was the man I wanted to represent The Daily Mail in 
Germany. When can you leave the Chicago Daily News?’’ 


tunity. [hope it will 
be a column in fu- 


MESSAGE FROM KING FERDINAND’ 
PRESIDENT WILSON FEARS. 


ture until I stop it. 

One of the Napo- 
leon quotations this 
morning is ex- 


FRIENDSHIP FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mr. James Bryee, the former British Am- 
bassador in Washington, was the guest of 
“The Pilgrims’? at a dinner at tho Savov 
Hotel, London, last night, when Dr. 


Page, the United Stetes Ambassador in 
London, read the following messaze from 
Presidont. Wilson: — . 

Fow men have done more than Mr, Bryce 
In etrentthaning the ties of frisndehip 


sa cal 
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“TO LET” PLACARDS ON 
HIS PALACE. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 

Sofia (Bulyuria), Wednesday. 
In the conversations he has bal at Vienna 
with the Emperor Francis Joseph and Count 
Herchtold. the Austro-Hungarian — Foreign 
Minister, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria is repor- 
ted to have again réised the question of the 
fevision of the peace of Bucharest. urging that 
Otherwise his position in Bulgaria ts in danger 
| It ds impossible to verify t reports, Tut 
side political circles # js not admitted 
» fours, which the King js said to have 
Fexpressed are based on any solid foundation, 

“To Let” 
wlacards are. howf#ver, reported to have been 
up at the doors of the Royal Palace 
Gigs aud this inav be regarded as a fresh 
cn of resentment felt by the people. 


GERMAN WAR CHEST. 


JULIUS TOWER STORE OF 
: GOLD AND SILVER, 


Details are published of the prompt measures 
taken hy the Imperial Bank to earre ont the 
provisions of the new Defence Livy in yespuct 
of the “strengthening of the Empire's financial 
preparedndss for war.’ 

The main feature of the eebeine, as will 
he recalled. js the increase of the existing Ger- 
yon war chest. fron Lst. 6.000.000 ins gotd 
to Lest. 12,000,000 in gold and LDst. 6,000,006 
jn silver, The additional yold will be stored 
in the vaults of the Imperial Bank, brt the 
silver will be udded to the war chest at the 
Julius Tower at Spandau, the “German Wool- 
wdeh”?  Althougl 48s - taxation provisions “of 


GUILTY, 
LENIENT SENTENCES. 


The Krupp trial was concluded yesterday 
afternoon. 

Herr Brandt has been sentenced to Four 
months’ imprisomnent, the sentence being 
regarded as having beew served by the ac« 
cused tprough his defention in custody 
during the judicial examination. Herr Eccing 
has been fined 1,200 marks (Lest. 69). 

Herr Brandt and Herr Eeeius, the two 
accused, were allowed to address to the 
Court the le rors in their defence. 

sull that when be went to 

on tho Kropp monnment, 

’ be the common weal.” Hig 
work was inspired to this end. 

He beyged the judyes to set as an argu- 
meat against his complicity the fact that 
this had heen the guiding motive of bis 
action. 

In delivering the sentence the Cowt declared 
that the Krupp firm had formerly wou. a special 
position in the matter of artillery annamente, 
which ot bad, hewever, lost later on aecount 
of its bigh priecs. A search had comseqaentiy 
heen viade for a suitable person to acquire 
requisite information throuph intercourse with 
avmy men. Sach a person had beon found in 
Brands, to whoin the possibility was sugucsted 
af obtaining information from former comrades. 
Mrandt had chtained such commanications: and 
had veed them for bis “Kornwalzcr? (conflden- 
tin} reports), He had even gone sa far as 
nol unly to sland dsinks, but. also to make 


tremely unfortu- 
nate—that referring 
to England as being 
a permanentwart on 
the nose of France. 
I cannot imagine 
how such a faux pas 
occurred. 

I particularly dis- 
liked the article at- 
tacking French im- 
ports into England, 
for that is what the 
article amounts to if 
one looks at the im- 
ports at the present 
time. 

I think we ought 
to follow up the sub- 
ject of British wine 
growing. That story 
will come as a great 
surpriseto most peo- 
ple. 

On the whole, the 
paper was really ad- 
mirable in every re- 
spect. 

Follow up the 
story about boys 
born in wartime. 


they’re writing for are saying and thinking.’”” When I 
would cross the North Sea from Berlin on those contractual 
oceasions Northcliffe’s invariable greeting was: ‘‘Go out 
and mix with people. Ask them about Germany and tell 
them about Germany.’ The Chief knew that a corre- 
spondent thus would inevitably return to his post with a 
freshened point of view. 

To arouse Great Britain to Germany’s Weltmacht pro- 
gram remained an obsession with Northcliffe. He was 
especially anxious to make his countrymen understand 
the latent strength dormant in the German nation. From 
the outset of the war he knew it would be a prolonged 
struggle. 

In September, 1914, he said, “‘The war will last five 
years.”’ It was well into its fifth twelvemonth when the 
armistice came. Northcliffe was never perturbed by the 
taunts of pacifists and Pro-Germans in England that he 
was a scaremonger. 

In 1909 the Chief paid his first visit to Berlin. He was 
astounded at the growth of modern Germany, its splendor, 
power and possibilities. ‘Englishmen don’t know any- 
thing about this country,’’ he exclaimed. ‘Haven’t a 
notion. Think it’s still the land of damned professors that 
Palmerston called it. Don’t realize that Germany of today 
is an empire of Ballins and battleships.” 


A Dummy Edition of Northcliffe’s Projected “‘Berlin Daily Mail.’’ Note the Offer in the Box at the Left Under the Heading ““M.s000” 


Sometimes 
Northeliffe’s bul- 
letins, which were displayed throughout the office for all 
members of the staff to inspect, were generously commen- 
datory, sometimes bitterly critical, often a blend of subtle 
irony and witty rebuke. They were always stimulating. A 
fault caught by the Chief’s eagle eye was seldom repeated. 
Typographical errors were intolerable to him. 

Here is another Daily Mail bulletin, crammed with 
typical touches: 


This morning’s editorials are varied in subject but long- 
winded. The Daily Mail’s success came from saying in 150 
words what other papers say in 500. 

Why does the picture editor insist on printing plain women? 
England is full of beautiful women. Baker should hunt them up. 

I see we continue to leave the hyphen out of Kinloch-Cooke’s 
name. I do wish somebody would make it his special business 
to see that this is stopped. 

The Titherton divorce story is well written. Tell the reporter 
who wrote it that I liked it very much. 


Often the bulletin was short, but meaningful: 


James Gordon Bennett once said the only way to conduct 
a successful newspaper is for the proprietor to sleep in the office. 
Judging by this morning’s paper the entire Daily Mail staff was 
asleep in the office last night. 
That was Northcliffe’s way of calling attention to some 
important news the Daily Mail had missed. He was never 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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E WAS loafing in front of the store when I drove up. 
H I nudged the driver. “Who is that fellow—the big 
one with the red hair?”’ 

The driver spat thoughtfully, shifted the reins as his 
horses stopped, and replaced the whip. 

“They call him Usual,’ he said. 

It was a mystifying sobriquet for a young sun god. A 
sculptor would have raved over him. In that first glimpse 
I thought I had never seen a youth so vivid, so virile, so 
beautiful. My imagination invested him with all the 
romance of the West. He was 
another Virginian. 

Old Giddings appeared and 
greeted me. Everything was all 
right, my outfit was ready, elk 
plentiful. The hotel had burned 
down the previous week, but he 
had a room for me. He turned 
to the sun god. 

“Here you,” he said briskly, 
“get them traps out!”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ the god answered, 
and somewhat languidly set to. 
Already the splendor of that first 
glimpse of him had dimmed. I 
was perplexed. 

That evening after supper I 
made cautious inquiry about him. 
He seemed to arouse no interest. 
Someone thought he had drifted 
in from Texas, but was not sure. 
Why was he called Usual? There 
was a brief story in that. Asa 
newcomer he had mounted an 
outlaw, unaware. As he picked 
himself up someone asked him 
how he was, and he replied “’Bout 
as usual.” I gathered it was a 
word often in his mouth, indica- 
tive of a state of mind, a philos- 
ophy perhaps. 

He seemed to have something 
to do about the store, just what 
I never knew definitely. I think 
he was rated as a freighter, but 
he helped wait on me when I was 
buying stores. Ata moment when 
I was wondering what I had for- 
gotten he recommended five 
pounds of peppermint drops. 
Grateful for the entertainment, 
they went on the list. 

By this time my first impres- 
sion of him had vanished beyond 
recall. I was intrigued, as the 
novelists say. He was the same 
six feet two of bone and muscle, 
with the same large, regular fea- 
tures, the same blue eyes, the 
same close-cropped red hair; but 
the ensemble now was common- 
place. The man I had imagined 
inside was not there. 

I began to recall analogous experiences with women in 
undergraduate days. Attending balls in strange cities, I 
would ask to be introduced to women of ineffable beauty 
and would be surprised to find that among those who 
knew them they excited no wonder. I would be surprised, 
too, when the evening was over to find that they had 
changed, somehow. Their first radiance had gone. The 
phenomenon had gone long unexplained. Now the answer 
was clear—the personality for whom the body was designed 
was not the occupant. There was a lesser tenant. It 
seemed like dishonest advertising calculated to deceive the 
public, and yet the public in the cases under observation 
had remained undeceived. I remarked with Emerson, 
“How can a man be concealed?”’ 

Thus I lost interest in this young man except as a 
psychological phenomenon, but fate thrust him upon me. 
As my outfit was setting forth a pack-horse man developed 
mumps. Giddings offered me Usual and I took him. He 
proved moderately efficient and inoffensive, except that 
he played the mouth organ. 

During the month that followed I learned little of his 
character, talents or aspirations. Doubtless there was 
little to learn. He consumed the peppermint drops un- 
aided, and once I saw him shoot the neck off a sirup bottle 
at twenty yards. It was high-class shooting if it was not 
accidental. J asked him if he liked pistol shooting and he 
answered ‘“‘Not usually,” and the matter ended. 

When we got back I paid him off by check and discovered 
that his parents had christened him James Verplanck 
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‘Some Day Something Will Happen. Perhaps He Will Kill Me. It Would be the Best Way” 


Sinclair. He received the slip of paper and regarded the 
check book with interest. : 

Then he said, “‘Want to buy three thousand acres of 
land in Texas?”’ 

T.saids Nor. 

“Well,” he said mildly, “I thought you might of wanted 
to buy it.” 

“Do you own it?” 

“Yes; I can’t sell it to anybody in Texas.” 

“What’s the matter with it?”’ 

“Dry. Once I had two hundred head of stock, but they 
went dead.” 

“Tm sorry,” I said, ‘but it wouldn’t be any use to me.” 

“No,” he said. He stood there awkwardly, not knowing 
how to depart. f 

“What do you intend to do?” I observed to make con- 
versation. 

“Oh, I dunno—usual thing.” 

“Freighting?”’ 

He nodded vaguely. 

“Some day I’m goin’ back to Texas.” 

“Got a girl there?’ 

“No; I don’t aim to marry.” 

“Nothing in it?’ 

“No; women skeer me.” rae 

I gazed thoughtfully at his two hundred pounds of bone 
and muscle... It must have been assembled for some pur- 
pose. In those days everybody was looking for a white 
hope to beat Jack Johnson. 
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“Do you like fighting — fist 
fighting?” 

““T don’t like no kind of 
fightin’,’’ he answered. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I’ve got to be 
packing up. Good luck to you. 
Hope we meet again.” 

“Usually do,’ he said. He 
shook my hand and went out. 

I remember thinking of him on 
the train to Chicago when the 
newsboy tried to sell me pep- 
permint lozenges. 

I remember I thought it 
strange that the Lord should 
make a two-hundred-pound 
package to hold peppermint 
drops. All this was in 1910. 

In 1917 practically everyone 
in the American Expeditionary 
Forces had his turn at the flu or 
pneumonia, or both. I got mine 
in October. It hit me on the 
train coming up to Paris. I re- 
ported in to the provost marshal; 
they put me in an ambulance and 
sent me out to Neuilly. It wasa 
light case. The second morning 
I was lying in bed waiting for the 
nurse to come with the thermom- 
eter. Conversation began in the 
hall outside. 

“That room is something 
fierce,’ said the nurse. ‘Don’t 
you ever sweep under the beds?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, usually,’ a mild 
voice answered. And then en- 
tered James Verplanck Sinclair 
in the uniform of a hospital or- 
derly, bearing a broom anda dust 
pan. 

I watched him go to work. It 
was a conscientious effort, but 
not notably efficient. The nurse 
came in, took my temperature 
and gave me breakfast. 

“T know that fellow,” I said 
as he went out. 

“You don’t know much,” she 
answered. 

He came in later in themorning 
with a window-cleaning outfit and 
I disclosed myself to him. He 
regarded me without surprise, 
but with pathetic gratification. 
We reviewed the intervening 
years. He still owned his portion 
of Texas. From Wyoming he had 
gone to Idaho; from Idaho to 
Arizona. Life had been going on 
as usual. 

“How did you get into the 
service?’”’ I asked. — 

“Well,” he said, “everybody was going to the war. I 
didn’t have no special job.” i 

“Just did the usual thing?” 

“Vieqher 

“How do you like France?” : : 

“T don’t know. ’Tain’t much like Texas.” 

“ec No 

“But you get used to it.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How did you get into the medical corps?’ 

“Well, it was this way: There was a guy named Heimer. 
He said it was a good place to be if you was goin’ to war.” 

“And you like it?’’ 

He looked apprehensively toward the door. 

“Tt’s all right, only these nurses make you nervous.” 

I said I could understand, and he went to his window 
washing. 

About half past two, when we were taking our naps, he 
slipped furtively into the room. What might have been an 
exterior abdominal tumor showed under his blouse, which, 
though the largest size issued, was tight for him. He 
smiled gravely, slipped his hand under and extracted an 
orange. 

“I stand in with the storekeeper,” he said, and pre- 
sented it. — 

The one thing that hospital was mean about was its 
oranges. They were reserved for dietic cases, of which I 
seemed not to be one; yet I had been craving oranges for 
three days. Iwas weak. My feelings tingled emotionally. 
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I thanked him, and something like a human relationship 
began between us. 

I began to wonder again, and this time with a certain 
solicitude, whether anything could be done for a case like 
his. I discarded my old theory that the wrong soul was 
inhabiting him. It had been only a figure of speech at 
best. As far as we know anything about such things, a 
soul, or informing personality, seems to assemble its body 
from various hereditary sources and to develop it accord- 
ing to its own ideas. Some start badly and finish grandly. 
We know ugly girls who become beautiful at sixty. The 
contrary is notorious. 

Those women who started with so much perfection of 
form and feature laid down on the job and went back. 
This is what Jim must have done; but the thing that made 
him physically must still be there; must have the capacity 
to live up to its work if it only wanted to. The trouble 
was how to make it want to. Here I could see no hope. 
He had been exposed to both war and women. He was 
content to be afraid of the latter. His reaction to war was 
orderly duty in a hospital. There was not much left but 
lightning and earthquakes. Any way I could see it, he 
seemed to be headed simply for dissolution into two hun- 
dred pounds of water, lime, nitrogen and whatever else we 
resolve into, and I was disturbed about it. In spite of his 
passive, vegetable personality I had grown fond of him. 
The conviction grew upon me that he really was superfine 
raw material inexorably doomed to go to waste. 

Two days later I was sitting up. My sister, who had 
been over for a year as a Red Cross worker, descended 
upon me and we had a family reunion. As she got ready 
to go she said, ‘‘There’s a girl I want to bring in to see 
you. She visits here three times a week. It would be nice 
for you to know her.”’ 

I said I’d be out in a day or two. 

“But I want you to see her. She’s a type.” 

“T don’t feel strong enough for types.” 

“But this is the Comtesse Yvonne de Chaillevois. 
She’s one of the big society vamps.”’ 

“Ts she good-looking?” 

My sister laughed. 

“Haven’t you ever seen her picture in the society 
papers?” 

I said no. 
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“She was engaged to the Duc de Caze-Fernay, but she 
chucked him because he got a job in the diplomatic service 
instead of going into the infantry.” 

“Sounds like a nice girl.” 

My sister laughed again. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing; only ‘nice’ is a funny word for her.’ 

“*Rough’?”’ 

““*Wmancipated’ is more polite. You’ve met some of 
those smart English beauties. Well, she’s played about 
with that kind of a crowd.” 

“Ts she an intimate friend of yours?”’ 

“Heavens, no! I only meet her in war work, but she’s 
been civil. I’ll bring her in for a minute.’ 

A moment after she went out Jim came in with his 
broom and dust shovel. He had overlooked the under-the- 
bed areas again and had been reported. 

I thought of telling him that I was expecting visitors; 
but in the first place he probably would be finished before 
the De Chaillevois was captured and dragged in; and in 
the second he would be about as much in the way as the 
door mat. 

Sister must have found the woman in the passage, for 
Jim had no more than raked out a windrow of fuzzy stuff 
when they appeared... I saw him stiffen to attention, 
broom in one hand, dust receptacle in the other. His color 
deepened till his face was as red as his hair. Knowing his 
views about womén, my first glimpse of Mademoiselle de 
Chaillevois made his confusion understandable. She was 
a vivid personality. 

They came on and I was introduced. 

Was I badly wounded? 

I had the flu. I was too old to be wounded. 

There was a pause and she looked about her. 

“Tt’s rotten,”’ she said explosively, “the way you keep 
glorious young men around your hospitals instead of send- 
ing them to fight.”” She gazed at Jim’s superb back as he 
retreated through the doorway. He spun around and 
looked at her with dumb wonder in his eyes. I shot a bull 
elk once that spun around and looked at me in the same 
way. The next moment Jim was gone, as likewise had gone 
the elk. 

Mademoiselle de Chaillevois looked at me intensely and 
asked me if I cared for the Vie Parisienne, of which she 


proffered me a recent issue. I thanked her and presently 
she left. 

“A breezy little thing,’’ I said to my sister. ‘She is five 
feet ten!” 

“Don’t you think she’s wonderful-looking?”’ 

I said truthfully that I thought she was one of the few 
beautiful women I had ever seen. 

“But I’m afraid of her,” I added. 
a very good woman.” 

My sister laughed and told me that I was in no danger. 

The next day they let me out, and I left the hospital 
without seeing Jim. He had been detailed to another 
ward, I think. I left messages for him with the nurse. 

The winter wore away. Our First, Second, Twenty- 
sixth and Forty-second divisions finished their training 
and went into line, and the spring of 718 found me in the 
personnel division of G-1 at general headquarters. Among 
the things that crossed my desk on the way to those in 
authority were lists of missing. One day about the middle 
of June I was perusing one of these documents and my eye 
caught the name James V. Sinclair, tag number 63,480. 
It could hardly be Jim, I thought, because the report came 
from an infantry unit reporting losses on withdrawing 
from action. 

A moment later a man at the desk beside me said: “‘ What 
do you know about this? Here’s a bird the French have 
given the Medaille Militaire without getting the recom- 
mendation approved by these headquarters.” 

“How did his division commander let it get by?” 

“Looks as if he got mixed up with a French outfit. 
Keep an eye out if he’s reported as missing. J. V. Sinclair, 
tag number 63,480.” 

“Let me look at those papers,” I said. 

I read the citation. It was pretty swell. Leaving out 
the tropical verbiage, it appeared that Number 63,480 had 
stalked a machine-gun nest, pistoled six gunners and taken 
two heavy mitrailleuses, ‘though wounded.” 

“The bird is wounded,” I said. ‘‘He’ll turn up in some 
French hospital report. I know a James V. Sinclair,” I 
added, “‘but he’s a hospital orderly.” 

My fellow soldier made no comment and went on win- 
ning the war. 

A month later a division general whom I knew at home 
asked for me as his aid and I went to the Front. I had two 


“T don’t think she’s 


“Is This True?’’ She Demanded. He Made No Reply. He Began to Cry Noiselessly 
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days in Paris before reporting. The second afternoon I was 
sitting at a table in front of the Café dela Paix when I saw 
a big Australian coming along, and by his side an even 
bigger doughboy. The doughboy was Jim. Ye gods, what 
a change had come over him! He carried himself with a 
buck-private swagger as if the division insigne on his 
shoulder were a chip that he was looking for somebody to 
knock off. His overseas cap was cocked at an angle and 
there was that look in his eyes that you see in men who 
have been in battle. I called to him, and as he turned I 
saw a wound stripe on his sleeve, the ribbon of the Medaille 
Militaire on his breast and the Croix de Guerre beside it. 
Few Americans were wearing decorations at that time. 

He shook my hand warmly and I mumbled something 
about being glad to see him. I was experiencing a strange 
confusion. Our mutual attitude had suddenly changed. 
Unconsciously but naturally enough I had always talked 
down to him. I had been the condescending superior. 
Now I knew that I was looking into the eyes of a better 
man than myself. Strangest of all, that first impression of 
him came back. He was the sun god again; not so young, 
not so vivid perhaps, but with an added suggestion of 
Olympian calm and an inner wisdom. 

“Jim,” I blurted out. “What happened to you? How 
did you get out of that hospital stuff?” 

He smiled. 

“Tt was about time, wasn’t it?’ 

“And you’ve been hit?” 

“Yes; one of them light flesh wounds.”’ 

“You were in a French hospital?” 

sy C83.” 

“Was it lonely?” 

“No; I picked up the language pretty quick. I knew 
Spanish. I’m sorry, but I ought to be going,” he added, 
with a look at the Australian. 

“T want to hear from you,” I said. 

I got out a card and wrote an address that would always 
reach me. He thanked me, stowed the card and was off 
with the Anzac. 

I watched him disappear with the presentiment that I 
should never see him again. God knows, with that division 
his chances were small! Like many a desk soldier, I felt 
shame and envy and worship. 

The summer passed and I heard nothing from him; 
but often he was in my thoughts and always I was wonder- 
ing what had been the stimulus that stirred that dormant 
soul of his into activity. He had overheard that brusque 
comment of the Comtesse Yvonne de Chaillevois upon 
able-bodied men doing hospital duty. Could that have 
stung him awake? Somehow I doubted it. 
She was not the type of woman that Jim 
would have been influenced by. The gulf 
between her sophisticated, overcivilized 
personality and his was too wide. More 
likely it was a series of small things. Very 
possibly it had been nothing but a natural 
development that had been going on be- 
low the surface, unsuspected. 

In November came the armistice. The 
following May I got home and was dis- 
charged. In August I wrote the War 
Department asking for information con- 
cerning James V. Sinclair, identifica- 
tion number 63,480. In the course 
of time I was notified that he had 
been discharged July twenty first and 
that his address was Dry Creek Post 
Office, Texas. I wrote him there and 
in the matter of six weeks the letter 
came back indorsed ‘‘ Undelivered.” 

I wondered what had become of 
him, what would become of him. 
Would he go on? Would the awaken- 
ing impulse of the war last, or would 
he sink back, as so many others were 
destined to sink, into his old cireum- 
scribed life and personality? In all 
probability it depended on some 
woman, but it appeared unlikely that 
I should ever know. 

In August, 1921, I was in Paris. 
One day, passing the department 
store in the Place du Louvre, James 
Verplanck Sinclair came out with his 
arms full of bundles. He crossed the 
sidewalk to a little town car, one of 
those luxurious toys with cane-seated 
finish over blue, with bright canary 
wheels, the kind of thing illustrious 
demimondaines roll about in. He 
heaved the bundles inside and was 
climbing in when I hailed him. He 
saw me and got out again. 

“For heaven’s sake,” I said, “what 
are you doing here?” 

“Usual thing’’—there was a twin- 


kle in his blue eyes—“freightin’ 
groceries.” 


That was all. 
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“He Might Get Me,’’ He Said Shortly. 


“But I thought you were out West!” 

“T was, but I came back.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Farming, up Chemin des Dames way.” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve married a French girl!” 

He nodded. I regarded him appraisingly and was per- 
plexed. He had not slipped back. He had gone on—gone 
on into still a new phase. His simplicity had somehow be- 
come the simplicity of the great gentleman. But how had 
he come to tie himself to a French peasant girl, to settle 
into farming on that desolate, war-swept plateau above 
the Aisne? 

“How-about lunch?” I said. 

He shook his head. 

“T’ve got to get back. Can’ tgo A. W.O. L: when you’re 
married.’”’ He looked at me pour. “T wish you’d 
come up and see us.’ 

“Of. course,’’ I said. 


“Fine! Anybody i in Soissons will tell you how to get 
to the Ferme Bellegarde. © It’s on‘the old war maps.” 
Vil tind ite f 


“Come tomorrow?”’ 

“T’m off for Switzerland tomorrow. I’m-going to motor 
back along the old Front. When I get to Soissons I’ll drop 
in. . Can I wire you?”’ 

“Just come.. It’ll be all right. Only don’t forget.” 

We shook hands and he got into the driving seat. 

“Tf it isn’t rude,” I said, “where did you get that car?” 

“Belongs to my wife,’”’ he answered. He stepped on the 
starter and drove off. 

So the immoral car belonged to his wife! That opened 
new and disquieting fields for speculation. What manner 
of woman had Jim married? During the next six weeks 
I thought a good deal about that. 

I came back through-Verdun and Rheims, driving myself 
in an American roadster. I got to Soissons the second of 
November. The next day, after lunch, I started for Ferme 
Bellegarde. As Jim had said, the place was on the one-to- 
ten-thousand map. It lay on one of the minor roads south- 
westerly of Laffaux. 

I crossed the river and went up the Noyon road. On 
the plateau the fields were pretty well cleared up, but the 
torn poplars along the road were just as I had seen them 
last. Across the plain, on the left, Juvigny was still a mass 
of ruins, as it was when our Thirty-second Division took 
it in September, 718. Where the road forked to the right 
for Leuilly I turned down the hill. The clay was wet and 
I went into low. Of course I should have stopped and put 
chains on. I kept the road for a hundred yards and then 
slid peacefully into 
the ditch. There 
lay the car till four 
in the afternoon, 
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when a far-sought Percheron stallion pulled it out. The 
autumn twilight had begun to set in; also rain. The 
sensible thing would have been to go back to Soissons. 
Instead I went on down, threaded through the little 
mist-wrapped valley, around by the ruins of Vauxaillon, 
crossed the Ailette and climbed the plateau again. After 
another twenty minutes’ plowing through sticky clay and 
around a patch of woods, I came upon a gloomy mass of 
buildings looming through the dusk. 

It stood back from the road perhaps a hundred yards. 
According to the map, it was the Ferme Bellegarde. There 
was no light visible, but even if the place were tenanted 
the house windows would give on the court inside the farm 
inclosure. I got out and searched on foot for an entrance. 

What seemed to be a garden wall ran along the road. 
Presently I came to a lane walled on both sides. Halfway 
down, on the left, a gate stood open. Inside was a man 
digging. Even through the rain and dusk I could see it was 
not Jim. He finished a row and started back again, fever- 
ishly spading the great clods. It was a queer thing to 
watch, an uncanny thing, for almost instantly I realized 
that the man was a lunatic. Some insane idea was driving 
him. No normal man could or would work like that for 
pay. . Still, he was at large and presumably harmless. I 
was.on the point of hailing him when a woman’s voice 
called out of the darkness. 

“Jacques! Oh, Jacques!” it called. 
toi!”’ 

It was a voice with a deep vibrant tone, and there was 
the note of authority in it. The man stopped. 

“Excuse me!’’ I called. 

“Who is that?’’ she demanded. 

“Can you tell me if a Monsieur Sinclair, an American, 
lives here?” 

“He lives here,” she answered. 

She came forward, and I could make out that she was 
tall. I gave my name. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ she said in English. “He has been expecting 
you allsummer. Have you got a car?” 

“Tt is in the road.” 

“Bring it in. I will open the gate.” 

As I came down the lane the headlights flashed on the 
old gateway of the Ferme Bellegarde, a pair of grim 
Romanesque towers buttressing the round arch that gave 
scant headroom for a load of hay. Iron-studded gates 
swung open and the lights shot through into a vast 
cobbled courtyard. A moment later the woman stepped 
into the light. It was Yvonne de Chaillevois. 

“Turn to the right,” she directed, ‘under the shed.” 

I parked, switched off the lights and joined her in the 
darkness. 

“T have the honor of addressing Mademoiselle la Com- 
tesse Yvonne de Chaillevois?’’ I said. 

“T saw you at the hospital at Neuilly?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“T was Yvonne de Chaillevois. 
knew I had married Sinclair?” 

The darkness hid my face. Jim Sinclair 
married to Yvonne de Chaillevois! 

“No,” I answered. ‘I never heard any- 
thing about his marriage. I went home in the 
spring after the armistice. I’ve been there 
till this summer.” 

“He will be glad to see you,” she said. 

We walked in silence toward the 
lighted windows that picked out the 
long farmhouse on the north side of 
the court. She opened a door and I 
stood on the threshold of alow-ceiled 
room. A white-haired woman, still 
young in figure, was sitting by a 
table crocheting in the lamplight. 
She started as the door opened, 
peered at me eagerly over shell spec- 
tacles, then sat back incurious. A 
young man at the other side of the 
table was playing solitaire with his 
left hand. His right sleeve hung 
empty. He rose with difficulty and 
came forward, 

“My aunt, Madame la Marquise 
de Chaillevois,’”’ said Jim’s wife, in- 
troducing me. ‘My cousin, the 
Comte Jean de Chaillevois. Jean,” 
she added to the latter, “this is 
Jim’s friend whom he saw in Paris 
last summer.” 

The young man gravely gave me 
his hand. At that moment Jim ap- 
peared. 

“For the love of Mike!” he ex- 
claimed, and the next moment I was 
wincing with my hand in his gorilla- 
like grip. 

I was telling of my reasons for not 
coming before, of my misadventures 
of the day; but always I was trying 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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have been noting a big house on the hill brightly 
illuminated; possibly a citizen with only girls in his 
It wasn’t that; 


S isve boon passing through this town late at night 


family celebrating the arrival of a son. 
it was old Oliver Steele dying 
like a gentleman. 

The big house was built years 
ago, after the local carpenters, 
stone masons, bricklayers and 
plasterers had long been grum- 
bling that our houses were so 
much like dry-goods boxes they 
could be thrown together with 
eyes shut, and that they had no 
practice in doing their best. 

For a year we heard of plans 
being considered. The follow- 
ing summer we walked by the 
house, and through it, as it 
began to take form, and criti- 
cized and marveled. There was 
oak finish not only downstairs, 
but up; a company room with 
private bath; a butler’s pantry, 
cedar closets, a laundry with 
stationary tubs, instantaneous 
hot water; conveniences and 
magnificences we had heard of 
but never seen. 

Old Oliver went to the city 
with his wife and laid in stocks 
of china, silver and linen; enough 
for a hotel, the women said. He 
also looked a little into art and 
found some very good pictures 
for his walls; he studied every- 
thing connected with houses as 
he had studied land, money, 
crops, farm implements, hard- 
ware, groceries, clothing, dry 
goods. Specialists went to see 
him about rugs, chandeliers, 
plumbing, roofs, foundations, 
heating, ventilation; and all of 
them marveled at his knowledge 
of everything they had to offer. 

For a thoroughgoing man was 
Oliver Steele. What he didn’t 
know about a subject he soon 
found out. He had been almost 
everywhere, from corn row to 
legislature; from clerk to pro- 
prietor. As a merchant he 
handled a dozen different lines, 
and had learned much about 
them. Across the three stores 
comprising his brick block on 
the best corner of the main 
street, was a great sign reading 
“OQ. K. Steele, Dealer in Every- 
thing,” and usually he had it. 
The upper floors were not used 
for offices; they were devoted 
to reserve stock, as was the base- 
ment; and the yard in the rear 
and the sidewalk in front were 
crowded with plows, cultiva- 
tors, wagons; anything that 
could not be found in the three 
stores was pretty apt to turn up 
somewhere about the premises. And at the railway station 
he had a mill and elevator, and coal, livestock and lumber 
yards. No one in his own community ever tried to fool 
him, and strangers from the city quit it once they were in 
his presence. Soon after he was forty, people began calling 
him Old O. K. 

“And that’s what he is,” they often added. 

Young men heard of his ways and emulated them when 
they were good, as they usually were. Town and county 
policies were colored by judgments coming out of the brick 
store, where the owner was the attendant easiest seen and 
on duty longest hours. If on a holiday the other stores 
closed at noon the brick store closed an hour or two later, 
the owner locking the front doors and the rear and putting 
the keys in his pocket for convenience in opening up in the 
morning, a duty he always performed. 

But six months after the big house was completed, and 
opened with a reception to which the invitation was as 
general as to a Fourth of July celebration, people began 
thinking that at last Oliver Steele had made a mistake. 
He himself had a vague suspicion that the new house 
was too big. Occasionally he caught himself longing for 
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Through the Long Days and Nights He Looked 
Forward to the Hours Just Before Dawn 


the house he had moved out of, and which, he often 
said, was just about his size. The women began saying 
the house was too large for Mrs. Steele, who was becom- 
ing elderly. So the old couple got into the habit of using 
only a part of it. After the children married and moved 
away the parents would have gone back to the old house 
had they not given it to their daughter Helen and her 
husband. 

Oliver Steele, in his forceful way, argued that the heat- 
ing system he had deserted in the old house was the best 
known or that could be devised, considering comfort, 
efficiency and convenience. ee ae 

The system consisted of three base-burner stoves, two 
downstairs and one up, using hard coal. 

“Perfect, uniform heat night and day,” he said in his 
argument. “If you can’t find a servant—and usually you 
can’t—you may easily attend to it yourself. A poor man 
ean afford it; a rich man can’t afford to do without it, if he 
considers comfort. The heating system in the big house is 
one most engineers recommend, and a failure compared 


LLEMEUN 


with three hard-coal stoves. The real difference between a 
rich man and a poor man is the difference in the number of 
base burners owned. It isn’t expense I’m talking about, but 
keeping a house comfortable in winter with least bother.” 

During their last three win- 
ters in the new house Mr. and 
Mrs. Steele put up hard-coal 
stoves to assist the modern heat- 
ing plant, and were a little more 
content; but they were never so 
well satisfied with the new house 
as they had been with the old. 
Weall good-naturedly discussed 
the failure of the big house and 
were a little more content with 
our own homes. 

But with Mrs. Steele dead, 
and her husband dying like a 
gentleman, the big house was 
again all in use, as on the night 
of the opening. Day in and day 
out the lonely man sat in a chair 
in the drawing-room; large 
enough for three parlors, it was 
commonly said. At nightfall 
the huge chandeliers were 
lighted, and burned until morn- 
ing. He had three nurses to 
wait on him, in eight-hour 
shifts, besides two women in 
the kitchen, a man of all work, 
and a chauffeur. The old slave 
had turned master at last. 

Six months before he got 
down, as he expressed it, Oliver 
sent for Dr. Sam Morton, a 
noted man from a neighboring 
town, who had built a hospital 
and reputation. The two men 
knew cach other as citizens of 
neighboring towns may, in half 
a century; they met once or 
twice a year, but heard intimate 
and true details of each other 
almost every day. 

“Sam,” Old O. K. said when 
the doctor came early in the 
summer, “what’s the matter 
with me? I haven’t been feel- 
ing right lately, and this foot 
bothers me a little more every 
day. What’s the trouble?” 

Doctor Sam pretended to 
make an examination, but none 
was necessary. Everyone in 
town knew the busy man who 
had built the big house was all 
in, as they said, and probably 
the news had traveled far. 

“Do you really want me to 
tell you what your trouble is?’”’ 
the doctor asked with the gruff- 
ness old men acquire without 
realizing it. Doctor Sam was 
a man something like Oliver 
himself; he went to the heart of 
a subject with few words. 

“Sure,” old Oliver replied; 
“that’s why I sent for you. You 
know me: I’m not a man to pay 
out money for compliments. I want the truth in every- 
thing, and they say you know it about men as I know it 
about plows. Out with it.” 

“Well; the trouble is,’”’ said Doctor Sam, “‘you have 
cirrhosis of the liver. You won’t live a year.” 

Old Oliver never flinched at the announcement, but 
considered it awhile. 

“No hope?” he finally asked as coolly as he might have 
asked how the doctor found the roads in coming over. 

“Not a particle.” 

“Tt’s a hard death, isn’t it?” 

“‘Tt’s the hardest, I think.” 

The sick man looked off into vacancy for a time, and 
then said, “I have been thinking the same thing. My 
father died with it. But I am seventy-seven, and it’s all 
right. It’s the rule. What’s your bill?” 

“T came over to see for myself what your trouble is,” 
Doctor Sam said. “I’ve been hearing of your bad condi- 
tion. I wanted to help you. I can’t. There is no bill.” 

And so Doctor Sam prepared to depart. Like Oliver 
Steele, he was a busy man. 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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HERE was something drowsily restful about Paign- 
[con's one long street, with its double line of persimmon 

trees, its dusty yellow roadbed, the scatter of sagging 
horse vehicles drawn up anywhere and everywhere at the 
curb, the ill-painted two-story shops and the worse-painted 
old colonial homes strewn among them. Northern eyes, 
geared to the rush and bustle of newer streets and to the 
slush and ice of winter, rested gratefully on the slumbrous 
highway. 

Yes, there was something drowsily restful about Paign- 
ton’s one long street. Also, there was something menacingly 
restless about Paignton’s one long street. 

The menacingly restless something was Marcus Far- 
quhar, grandson of the immortal Civil War governor of 
that name, and great-great-grandson of the Gen. Marcus 
Farquhar who held the mountain passes of his native 
Southern state so pluckily against Cornwallis and Tarleton 
in the early 1780’s. 

Marcus was almost the sole survivor, in Paignton 
County, of the storybook ante-bellum professional 
Southerner. From the original Marcus Farquhar, gentle- 
man, who had come to the Carolinas in 1648, it had been 
the boast of the mighty clan that no Farquhar had ever 


This Time He Rocked a Fraction of an Inch Too Far, and He Fell Sprawling 


been in trade. This boast’s solid front had caved in, here 
and there, of late years, as Farquhar after Farquhar fol- 
lowed the trend of the times and of the new South in going 
after fame and competence by dint of hard work. But 
Marcus had not sunk to this. 

The fact that Farquhar & Farquhar & Sons, dry-goods 
merchants of Charleston, had twice lifted smothering 
mortgages from Marcus’ plantation and home, and that 
Farquhar & Ginter, of Savannah, had once rescued him 
from a cotton slump, did not lessen the shamed odium 
wherein the traders were held by him. It was the least the 
renegades could do to help their more conservative cousin. 
Marcus Farquhar said so, and Marcus Farquhar meant it. 

Early in the twentieth century a flood tide of winter 
visitors began to set strongly southward. Asheville, Aiken, 
Camden, and ascore of like places ceased to be mere towns 
and became resorts. Because of altitude and sunshine and 
scenery and gorgeous quail shooting, Paignton joined the 
ranks of tourist-boom cities. 

Marcus Farquhar and the one or two of his relatives who 
still held to his views resented the invasion almost as much 
as they profited by it. Socially, they held aloof from the 
tourist mob. But they sold them land and they sold them 
horses and they sold them bird dogs, and leased hunting 
and fishing rights to them at exorbitant sums. Humbler 
members of the clan reaped fair harvests as guides or as 
gillies. Their towhead sons deigned to caddie for the new- 
comers on the links which had been bought at a ruinous 
price from the least fertile corner of a Farquhar plantation. 

Marcus Farquhar, noisiest hanger-on of the mighty clan, 
scorned the invaders. He was a Southern gentleman. He 
refused to recognize the Yankee Government as anything 
but an impersonal tyrant whose taxes he must pay because 
of certain tactical errors of Robert E. Lee, committed 
between 1861 and 1865. Lee had ceased to be a Marcus 
Farquhar hero when the good gray general consented to 
shake hands with one Grant at Appomattox, and when he 
had advised his gallant fellow soldiers to take up the burden 
of life and of labor, once more, as befitted brave men and 
good citizens. 

The fact that the rest of the South—including Paign- 
ton—had followed Lee’s advice right manfully, and that 
men of Carolina and men of Massachusetts had fought 
shoulder to shoulder in the short Spanish War, did nothing 
whatever to convert Marcus Farquhar, though nearly all 
his kin were now loyally progressive. Marcus could not 


understand the new feeling of 
i staunch brotherhood between 
North and South, and what 
Marcus Farquhar could not un- 
derstand was not worth under- 
standing. 

He, himself, had clashed but 
once or twice with the existent 
Yankee Government. Once was 
when his distant cousin, Ly- 
sander Beaslee, had accepted a 
seat in the Yankee Congress in 1902. Marcus declared his 
cousin had proved traitor to the family’s best traditions 
and had challenged him to a duel. Beaslee, with degrad- 
ing common sense, had had Marcus bound over to keep 
the peace. This had rankled. So had Marcus’ arrest for 
winging Hannibal Dabney—of the Branch Creek Dab- 
neys—in a wholly open affair of honor a year later. The 
fact that his town and his county and most of his own 
family were modern and American embittered him the more. 

Then came the event which taught Marcus the thrill 
of Yankee baiting. Doctor Hilyer, a wealthy little Phila- 
delphian, had just bought and rejuvenated a pre-Revolution 
house in the river suburbs of Paignton. It was his whim 
to furnish it as far as possible with genuine antique furni- 
ture, bought in Paignton County; furniture. which 
would be in keeping with the mellow colonial brick 
and the mellowed colonial lines of his new-bought 
home. 

It was fascinating—this scouring of the country- 
side for salable heirlooms; and when the tidings 
spread that the Philadelphian was ready to pay high 
prices for such articles as suited him doors flew wide 
at his approach. The fact that he proved himself 
at once a connoisseur and not a spendthrift was 
scant deterrent in that bourn of real antiques. 

Marcus Farquhar heard. Marcus Farquhar, 
as usual, needed ready cash. Marcus Farquhar ~ 
went into action. Marcus Farquhar unbent to 
the degree of stopping Doctor and Mrs. Hilyer 
outside the post office one morning and coldly 
introducing himself. 

The little doctor 
looked up in courteous 
wonder at the strapping 
giant with the red face 
and the frock coat and 
broad-leaf hat. His won- 
der turned to real inter- 
est when the other said: 

“T am Marcus Far- 
quhar. I reckon that 
name is introduction 
aplenty—south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s Line. I 
hear you and this lady 
are interested in old 
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furniture. It chances just now that Iam about to refurnish 
my town house, and I am willing to dispose of certain du- 
plicate pieces, and so forth. The furniture which I am 
consenting to part with is furniture which antedates the 
American Revolution by not less than one hundred and 
thirty years. It has been in my family, unbrokenly, since 
the seventeenth century. Do you care to see it?” 

““Of course—why, of course!”’ exclaimed the little doc- 
tor. “And I appreciate your giving me the opportunity. 
When would it be convenient to you for Mrs. Hilyer and 
myself to look at it? Our time is your time, of course. If 
you are busy or x 

“A Farquhar,” icily interrupted Marcus, “is never 
busy; not in the sense you-all, in the No’th, misapply the 
word. I am on my way home. I live only a furlong from 
here. You can come along right now if you like.” 

Walking a half pace in 
front of the placid little 
couple, and somehow man- 
aging to convey an impres- 
sion of a half hemisphere’s 
aloofness, he led the way 
down the sleepily dusty old 
street, with its fretwork 
of shade and its frieze of 
curb-edge buggies. Turn- 
ing in at the creaky gate 
of a disreputable front 
yard, he advanced toward 
the portico of a house 
whose architect had been 
inspired. 

Doctor Hilyer nudged 
his wife to call her notice 
to the neglected beauty of 
the facade. From his eye’s 
corner Marcus caught the 
gesture, and he misinter- 
preted it. Scowling at the 
dead weeds and bits of 
smudged paper and occa- 
sional tin can and wood 
sliver which graced the 
deep yard, he said trucu- 
lently: 

“A heap of hypocrites 
hereabouts keep their front 
yards all shiny clean and 
leave their back yards 
dirty. I’m no hypocrite, 
thank the Lord! My front 
yard’s as dirty as my back 
yard.” 

He passed on into the 
house, standing aside with 


He Had Been 
Thrashed 
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elaborate chivalry to allow Mrs. Hilyer to precede him, 
then shouldering in ahead of the little doctor. 

All Doctor Hilyer’s other emotions at once gave way to 
keen interest as the old couple stood surveying the 
higgledy-piggledy array of furniture which blocked foyer 
and living room. From piece to piece their expert eyes 
darted. Here was a treasure house. But Marcus Farquhar 
swept them up and bore them onward to a smaller room, 
farther down the gracious hall which bisected the mansion 
from front to back. In this room were grouped the several 
pieces of furniture he had bought on speculation the day 
before from Powhatan Boden, a mile out on the Aquilla 
Turnpike. He would as soon have sold his hamlike right 
hand as to sell any of the real Farquhar relics. 

“Now here,” he began, coming to a ponderous halt in 
front of a tall clock—‘“‘now here is a gran’ther’s clock, 
brought over from Shropshire by the first Marcus Far- 
quhar in 1643. It has been in the family ever since. I am 
sorry I can’t tell you-all how long it was in Farquhar Hall, 
in Shropshire, before he imported it. Our absolute record 
of it runs back no farther than 1643. I refused an offer of 
twenty-one hundred dollars for this antique from a Yankee 
dealer last year. I do not sell to dealers. But I understand 
you plan to keep all your boughten furniture here in 
Paignton, in your own home. Therefore, if you care for it 
at that price, I am willing to sacrifice it. It is painful, 
madam, for a gentleman and a Farquhar to stoop to money 
details like this. But I ——” 

“You say it dates back to 1643?”’ broke in Doctor 
Hilyer, disregarding his wife’s toe signal and swept away 
by his collector sense. “You are certain?” 

“T have just given you my word, sir,” stiffly replied 
Marcus, with a rebuking glare copied at much pains from 
that in Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of General Farquhar. 
“Surely, that will suffice. The word of a Farquhar has 
never yet been ——’’ 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Doctor Hilyer, again numb to his 
wife’s more pressing signal, and forgetting he was anything 
but a collector whose opinion had been courted by a score 
of museum curators. ‘“There’s a bad blunder somewhere. 
This is Sheraton, with all the earmarks of being the work 
of one of Tom Sheraton’s post-Georgian disciples. It i 

“Quite so,” approved Marcus. ‘It is a genuine Sher- 
aton. Anyone who has studied Sheraton furniture can 
readily ——” 


’ 


“Sheraton,” repeated Doctor Hilyer; “and imperfect 
at that. Slipshod. Post-Georgian. Early Victorian. Why, 
man, Tom Sheraton was not born until 1751! And you say 
this clock dates back beyond 1648. Clocks of that era had 
none of these severely gracile lines. They were of oak too— 
not walnut—and they were wasp-waisted. Besides—look! 
The moon inset has a ship painted on it; aship with a jib 
and spanker boom. Jibs were not invented until about 1720, 
and spankers in about 1750. That picture alone would 
prove the thing a fraud. Then ——” 

He opened the paneled clock door and thrust an expert 
hand upward. 

“Just as I thought,’’ he announced. ‘Metal works. 
Clocks of that period—and for a century later—had 
wooden works. Then you'll notice ——” 

But through no volition of his own the excited little 
doctor spun backward from the clock. He came to a 
jarring halt against the dusty wall. His wife cried out in 
alarm. Marcus Farquhar, purple of face and blazing of 
eye, was wiping ostentatiously with a soiled handkerchief 
the fingers wherewith he had propelled the desecrating 
collector from the clock. 

. “Keep your miserable hands off my furniture!” thun- 
dered Marcus. “‘And take yourself from my house, you 
Yankee mudsill! The presence of this lady saves you from 
castigation. But it shall not save you later on. My sec- 
onds shall wait on you at your hotel in one hour. I ——” 

“Hold on there!’’ sputtered the dumfounded Hilyer. 
“Hold on! My dear sir, are you crazy? What te 

“You have called me a liar, sir!’’ flamed Marcus. “A 
liar anda cheat and a common trickster! Me—a Farquhar! 
Only the blood of one of us can wipe out that foul affront! 
My seconds 4 

““You’re insane!’’ declared Doctor Hilyer, more amused 
than angry. “I called you none of those melodramatic 
things, and [’ll thank you not to grab me again by the col- 
lar as you did. It joggled me. I didn’t say you were a liar 
or acheat. I said this clock is modern, and not an antique. 
I didn’t accuse you of trying to fool me. No doubt you 
yourself were fooled on it. Many people are. Why, there 
was a case like that in Mw 

“T told you,” said Marcus with rattlesnake deadliness— 
“T told you I guaranteed this clock to date back to 1643. 
You said it did not. You thereby said I was a liar. You 
thereby implied I was a cheat. I a 


“Oh, come along, dear, please!’”” begged Mrs. Hilyer, 
pulling at her aghast husband’s arm. 

They got out of the house, somehow. For the next hour 
they talked of nothing else but the maniac giant who had 
menaced them. They were still talking when Hancey Far- 
quhar and Josephus Carter called solemnly on the doctor. 
In due and ancient form they presented the incredulous old 
gentleman with a challenge to meet Marcus Farquhar at 
daylight next morning on the edge of Oritana Grove in 
mortal combat. As challenged party, the doctor was kindly 
permitted to name his own weapons and the conditions of 
the duel. 

Mrs. Hilyer fainted. Doctor Hilyer laughed. But the 
laughter endured little longer than the swoon. The solemn- 
faced seconds showed they did not regard the affair in any 
light save that of utter gravity. Hilyer ended the absurd 
interview by ordering them both out of his suite. They 
departed with the air of stage conspirators. 

Doctor Hilyer rang up his golf crony, Hiram A. Dan- 
dridge, president of the Paignton bank. To his astonish- 
ment Dandridge did not see the funny side of it. Indeed, 
he listened worriedly to the doctor’s recital; then promised 
to have a personal talk with Marcus. He finished the 
phone chat with a bit of advice which Hilyer could not 
believe was intended in earnest. 

“Stay indoors till you see me,” he decreed. 

Later in the afternoon Dandridge called at the Hilyer 
suite. 

“I’m sorry,’’ said he, “but it’s no use. I’ve been labor- 
ing with him. I even sank to reminding him of his three 
notes in the bank. But he swears he’ll either shoot you in 
fair duello or else that he’ll shoot you on sight, and I can’t 
budge him. He says you have cast a slur on his honor 
by pet 39 

“How about the slur he cast on my intelligence by that 
fake furniture he tried to palm off on me?’”’ demanded the 
doctor, rumpling his shock of snowy hair and still trying 
to smile reassurance at his panic-stricken wife. “The clock 
wasn’t the only imposture, either. Why, I saw a ——’” 

“‘T’m afraid that’s like a kited check—neither here nor 
there,’ returned Dandridge. “Farquhar is a Southerner 
of a bygone day. He and those seconds of his are about 
the last of their breed. They’re discredited hangers-on of 
a splendid old family. Yes, they’re a type by themselves; 

(Continued on Page 108) 


“Keep Your Miserable Hands Off My Furniture!’ Thundered Marcus, 


“And Take Yourself From My House"’ 
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E STARTED, the pas- 
senger and I, from 
Auburn, New York, to 


Denver, Colorado, and points 
higher, with a sense of impend- 
ing glorious adventure. Of 
course, we felt, there is nothing 
new any more in crossing the 
continent by automobile. Five 
years ago the man or woman 
who made this break into the 
unknown became a fireside hero. 
Today everyone is doing it. 
The bookstores have blossomed 
with guides to the main trans- 
continental routes. Half of the 
literature in the motor maga- 
zines dispenses hints to tourists. 
Anywhere, after you cross into 
the Middle West, you park or 
garage beside New York cars, 
Virginia cars, New Jersey cars, 
Ohio cars, Oklahoma ears, even 
Canadian cars. Still, we were 
going to do it not in the high- 
powered machine the job seemed 
to call for, but in the short and 
simple flivver of the poor. Be- 
sides, we were not to follow the 
Lincoln Highway, so old and 
used by now that it appealed to 
us as sandpapered, standard- 
ized, regulated like a city boule- 
vard. We were to venture on a 
new trail, only last year drawn as 
a straight red-and-white streak 
across the map. From these 
two slender facts we romanced 
ourselves into the belief that we 
were pioneering—blood brother 
and sister to the crew of the 
covered wagon on the trackless 
plains. 

Twelve days and forty-six 
minutes later we drew up at the 
door of our hotelin Denver. We 
dispatched a taunting post card 
to George, who, thinking scorn- 
fully of authors as mechanics, 
had bet that we wouldn’t make 
it in two weeks; we brushed or 
washed away the alkali dust; 
and we took stock. I was tired, 
but pleasantly, healthily tired, 
with holding Tin Lizzie on the 
road. As we sat down to dinner 
the car was still rattling and 
swaying under us. Otherwise 
it had been a perfect twelve 
days. Then and there we re- 
newed a vow, made fifty times 
in the course of the trip, to do it again every summer. 
But as for adventures 

The machine first. The machine is always first. She 
gets to be an entity, a member of the family with whom 
you quarrel, against whom you hold your grudges, but for 
whom you cherish a guarding affection. 


The Outfit We Didn’t Need 


RIMINOLOGISTS say that there are more neighbor- 
hood rows, assaults and murders over dogs than over 
children. One grows to feel in the same way about his car. 
As witness our one and only minor collision. Wecameround 
a corner into a wide fine stretch of dirt road, temporarily 
under repair. The surface had been plowed up and far 
down the line was coming a huge steam roller. As it 
approached I saw that to one rear corner was hitched a 
harrow and to the other—the one nearest us—a small 
runabout. The stalwart and husky crew of three sat on the 
roller, smoking, and leaving the runabout to bob about as 
it pleased. I pulled into the loose edge of the road as far 
as I dared; for there was danger of skidding into a very 
deep ditch. It seemed a safe distance; but, as the roller 
passed, the runabout took a wide swing in our direction, 
slammed into our fender and broke the luggage carrier. 
The passenger leaped through our single front door, and 
I after her. She poured out sarcasm, I invective. The 
husky crew of the roller, unable to answer in kind this 
flow of conversation, stolidly disentangled their runabout. 
We pulled away with a final expression of opinion. One 
of the crew ran after us and delivered his repartee. 
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“Hey!” he said, ‘next time, you git further over.” That 
started up again the outraged maternity of the passenger. 
“We ought to go back,” she said, ‘‘and do something to 
their flivver. Take a stone and smash it somewhere. 
Only,” she added reflectively, ‘‘there are three of them and 
only two of us!” 

That, as we summed everything up, was the only touch 
of adventure. Before starting on the great enterprise I 
had read all the available literature on the subject, had 
tried to take the advice of all my experienced friends. I 
carried a full set of spark plugs and an extra timer. Every- 
one said I would need them. True, though I am good on 
spark plugs, I haven’t the slightest idea how to put on a 
timer. But there was something reassuring and depend- 
able about the name of the thing; it was a comfort to have 
it there under the back seat. The spark plugs and the 
timer still repose under the seat, in their original packages. 
I mustn’t fail, said all the authorities, to have a good 
shovel. I bought a patent camping shovel with a detach- 
able handle and a sharp edge on which I once cut my 
fingers while fumbling for tools. I used it once. In 
Western Illinois we picked up a piece of barbed wire and a 
tire went flat. After I had jacked up the axle I found that 
I had the hole—I do not know what the thing is called 
technically—the one the nipple goes through, at the very 
bottom of the rim. With the wheel in that position it was 
mechanically impossible to insert the nipple and force on 
the tire. It would be necessary to let her down, run the 
machine two or three feet, and jack her up again. Here 
the passenger had a brilliant idea. We got out the shovel, 
rejoicing that we had found at last a use for the thing, and 
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dug a hole deep enough to per- 
mit insertion of the nipple. That 
let out the shovel. 

Also, following unanimous 
advice, we took along an ax. It 
was not an ordinary ax. It was 
one of those boy-scout contrap- 
tions with a patent guard to 
keep the edge bright and sharp 
when needed. The guard was 
never removed. 

Everyone said, “Take a tow- 
line. Western people are very 
nice about towing you when 
you are stuck, but you can’t 
expect them always to have a 
rope aboard. It may save you 
a night in the open sometime.” 
In a matter so important, al- 
ways get the best. I provided 
myself with a steel line. It had 
curiously formed hooks at each 
end, and two loops of tarred 
rope; all inclosed in a water- 
proof canvas bag. The salesman 
showed me how you twined the 
loops round the axle, inserted 
the hooks and pulled away. The 
arrangement was very neat and 
ingenious; I surprised myself 
longing for a breakdown so that 
I could useit. And I did even- 
tually. Somewhere in Eastern 
Colorado we passed what ap- 
peared originally to have been 
a flivver delivery wagon. The 
hood had long ago disappeared, 
indecently exposing the work- 
ings. The back had broken off 
from the seat. Part of theframe 
was tied together with wires. 
What had been enamel was now 
mostly rust. It was stopped 
beside the road, and from the 
entrails of the thing rose, as we 
approached, the grizzled head of 
a long, lean Western man. Be- 
side him stood a tiny, bright- 
eyed, wrinkle-faced woman in a 
sunbonnet, looking as perplexed 
as he, but also somewhat 
amused—as though the joke 
were on them. I stopped and 
offered my services. 


_First Aid 


“TT COMES to this,” said he: 

“the darn thing won’t go. 
That’s all. See if you can make 
her go.” 

Thus appealed to, I assumed the air of an expert. 
Really, for the moment I believed in myself. Mr. Drake’s 
chauffeur at Scituate had once shown me the insides of a 
carburetor. So I investigated that first. It looked rusty, 
but normal. Of course the next thing to do was to inspect 
those wires that carry the electricity from whatever 
generates it to whatever it is that makes the sparks. 
Plainly, if a wire is broken it won’t carry electricity. 
That stands to reason. But no wire was broken. Then I 
remembered a conversation overheard two days before in a 
garage. The mechanic was talking to a tourist in difficul- 
ties. “It may be the gas line. It will take some time to 
look into that,” he had said. 

“Probably,” I proclaimed with authority, “it is a gas 
ine.” 

“Do you think you could fix it?’”’ asked the owner. 

“Tt would take some time to look into that,” said I. 
“Suppose I give you a tow.” 

“T haven’t got a rope,” said he. 

“T have a towline,” said 1; my air, I know, was that of 
the expert who provides everything. To myself, for the 
moment, I was a flivver service car, 

He hesitated. 

“Guess if I go anywhere I’d better go back to Wood- 
ville,” he said, “‘and see the fellow who wished this wreck 
on me.” 

The smile that had been playing over the woman’s face 
broke into a chuckle. 

“Traded for it today,” she said. ‘Traded our old flivver 
touring car for this boat because it would carry ladders. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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his face any better than most women do; but whenever 

I hear a man crabbing about women’s clothes I cannot 
resist reminding him that men once wore dresses; not baby 
dresses, but regular gowns. So there is no use coming back 
at me with a statement to the effect that men immediately 
outgrew them. Why, some of the costumes to which I 
have reference—sound historical reference, at that—were 
outgrown when the men first put them on, the same as an 
old-style ballet skirt! 

I am thinking at the moment of the snappy little 
conquest costume worn by Julius Cesar as an excellent 
example. I don’t mean ‘‘conquest” in the sense you do, 
though; I am speaking of his regular business suit; and, 
of course, conquering was his meat. You may remember 
that he was one of the first boys to pull a Hohenzollern. In 
other words, he was one of our earliest direct-action real- 
estate men whose simple method of adding to their hold- 
ings was foreclosing without the formality of first having 
a mortgage on the property. 

Well, anyway, conquest was J. Cesar’s regular line, and 
the everyday suit he wore to it consisted of a knife-plaited 
skirt so short that no modern flapper would have dared go 
him one better. With this he wore a straight-front 
blouse of handmade steel with his monogram em- 
bossed on the chest. The accompanying hat was 
one of those amusing little imported coal-scuttle 

helmets with three lovely ostrich plumes, which, 
my dear, simply could not have cost a cent less 
than seventy-five dollars, floating from the 
top of it. Not pinned down to the brim the 
way a cheap milliner does it, you under- 
stand, but merely tacked on just right. And 
everyone knows how hard it is to get an 
ostrich feather on well. 

Personally, I consider those ostrich 
feathers to have clearly shown Jule as 
a man of marked individuality and ex- 
ceptional courage. Just imagine his hav- 
ing the nerve to wear ostrich in a year 
when practically everybody was wear- 
ing inverted sink brushes on the top 
of their helmets! Honestly, I don’t 
know of but one thing in the sartorial 
history of mankind more original and daring, and that was 
several centuries later when the French dragoons adopted 
horses’ tails for wear in the same region. See the con- 
temporaneous drawings of George du Maurier. 

Anyway, Cesar must certainly have looked just too 
sweet in that get-up, which included a brief cape and 
sandals very much like those of the modern deb. Only, of 
course, he wore his sandals simply ages before they became 
so common on Broadway. 


i DON’T like to drag up a person’s past and throw it in 


Of Clothes and of Men 1 Sing 


UT Julius’ short and snappy whatteryoucallum was not 
the only gown known to ancient man. Nor were hand- 
embroidered petticoats and tin brassiéres the only line 
carried by the leading gents’ furnishing shops of that great 
masculine era of the world’s history, when men were men 
and woman’s place was in the home and a man kept her 
there by the simple process of snapping up the draw- 
bridge when he left. For several hundreds of years men 
went around in skirts, quite without self-consciousness. I 
refer to the long period between those simple early stages 
of human development when a feller merely grabbed the 
bearskin rug off the parlor floor and threw it around him 
when he just wanted to run over for a minute and crack 
old Uncle Charlie on the beazer, and modern times when 
modern man just throws the bull around himself before he 
starts downtown to the office. 

During the somewhat lengthy interval above indicated 
men wore models that varied all the way from those good- 
looking sleeveless chemise gowns of Euclid’s that were so 
heavenly comfortable down to the stunning Russian 
effect that dear old Henry VII wore one winter—I mean 
that belted model with the long full skirt which had fur on 
the bottom and the big fur-trimmed, bell-shaped sleeves 
trailing on the floor. The waist buttoned right up to the 
throat in the smartest way. I don’t know how many of 
these masculine costumes originated with Paris, but likely 
some of them did, although probably not the first- 
mentioned garment, because Euclid was an early Greek; 

and though of course there was a Paris in his day, too, why, 
I believe this original Paris didn’t wear anything except an 
apple, and some woman took even that away from him. 


Mrs. Putnam as an Exponent of Dress Reform in 
May,1914. “‘Maybe This is What Started the War”’ 


Mrs. Putnam in 1921, After Signing an Armistice 
With the Present Styles 


But of all these dear little models, whether they came 
from the exclusive specialty shops of the Via Duck or the 
cheap ready-made places down around the circus, which 
drew the flashy sporting crowd and ran a special line of 
sports skirts for gladiators, and so forth, not a single 
garment has survived in the masculine wardrobes of today, 


excepting only with the members of our Congress and 
certain governmental departments. 

Upon these men indeed may it be said that the mantle of 
the old Roman Senate has descended. I do just love ap- 
propriate, symbolic costumes, and it simply thrills me to 
think of those dear old Roman senators in their togas— 
those graceful garments which so easily tripped the too 
hasty or careless footstep and so readily got in the way of 
progress. Of course the frock coat is, I admit, but a poor 
degenerate descendant of those eloquent costumes which 
the late senators of Rome—or rather senators of late 
Rome—dragged magnificently through the mire. And 
still and all, it’s surprising how the skirts of a frock coat do 
sometimes seem to fuddle a man when worn on the old 
home-capitol floor. 


When Man Discarded Skirts 


UT before you, more or less gentle reader, pass any 
remark about yes, but men soon took to pants, kindly 
allow me to beat you to the post and exclaim not much, 
they did no such thing! Not at first, anyway. Pants in the 
true sense, meaning cloth cylinders extending the entire 
length of both legs, are the product of that period 
which some of our parents can still recall, but 
which our generation wouldn’t recall for anything, 
it being our habit to scorn the Victorian era 
with its horsehair furniture, horse-sense sermons, 
hard living and hard liquor. In those days 
pants did indeed flourish, and were not worn 
by men alone, but, I am given to understand, 
commonly concealed the pedal appendages 
of little girls and the nether limbs of pianos. 
Prior to this time pants were commonly 
shorter than those of a tired dog. For be- 
lieve me, when our hero, Man—get that, 
girls!—when he first decided skirts were 
the bunk, he, like the modern deb, came 
to the conclusion that skirts had come 
to a conclusion. He didn’t even at- 
tempt to taper off, but jumped right 
into a style which must have been a 
perfect godsend to the early fifteenth- 
century hosiery industry. You can 
call them pants if you like, but I call them stockings; and 
yet they may have been Annette Kellermanns, I don’t 
know, after they disappeared into those slashed cream- 
puffs which they wore around the hips. But broadly speak- 
ing, the effect as a whole was one of which Frankie Bailey 
at her best might have been proud, and which, although 
Mr. Ziegfeld might have considered it a trifle too heavy- 
weight for the Follies, would most certainly have met with 
the hearty approval of Weber & Fields. In short, the 
burlesque queens of the Latter Middle Ages were just their 
plain business men, if you get me. 

As for the days of Louis Quinze with its powdered wigs 
and satin knickerbockers, well, you can’t say those were 
exactly sensible clothes, although for a hundred years after 
their abandonment it was common enough to hear men 
with good legs sighing for the return of shorts. Now, of 
course, in these days of Louis Katz, men are again wearing 
them, even though they call ’em golf trousers. Sometimes, 
however, I seriously question whether golf is really why 
some men wear knickerbockers—especially after a few of 
the drives I have seen go ahead of me right on our own 
links Saturdays and Sundays! Golf, my eye! 

All of which ought by now to have laid the average 
male reader out flat and got him into the helpless, speech- 
less condition so necessary when a woman is about to 
speak of her own clothes. 

One of the epidemics which in my youth I went through 
along with socialism, the chicken pox, measles and other 
juvenile diseases was a bad attack of dress reform. In 
one of those blinding revelations which are so well named 
because they certainly blind you to everything except the 
discovery of the moment—well, anyway, in one of those I 
discovered that women’s clothes were ridiculous. And in 
those days they certainly were. No kidding, the current 
styles were homely as anything, and I can’t imagine how 
we girls ever thought them attractive, especially when I 
look over the epoch as recorded in my book of snapshots. 

To begin with, the outstanding feature of fashion that 
year of my revolt was a garment that had hitherto been 
associated exclusively with horses or mules, and stylish 
chiefly for night wear on the wild free plains of the West. 
I refer to the hobble. Dressmakers and designers having 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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O, I AIN’T no regular twin. I got that moniker 
| \ hissed onto me about fifteen years ago down in 

Oklahoma when I was in the fight game. After 
I recovers from the shock that was thrown in with the 
christening I kinda falls for the handle. Twin hitched to 
Higgins sounds a lot more natural to me than Vergil, which 
the old lady drug outa the Bible for my special benefit. 

I was handling Slat Finnegan in them days; 
and when I says handling, what I means is han- 
dling. I didn’t sit around in no swell office turn- 
ing down five-hundred-thousand-dollar offers 
for fifteen-round waltzes and buying newspaper 
ads at so much bull per inch. I was Slat’s 
manager, trainer, sparring partner, rubber and 
general packtotum, and this baby was about as 
easy to look after as a hungry hyena with 
hydrophobia throwing an apoplectic fit. 

A sweet and pretty scrapper, though. He 
weighs in around 145, sober; but he don’t think 
no more of giving away twenty or thirty pounds 
than a Bullshevik does of forking up a couple 
of hundred thousand rubbles for a bean sand- 
wich. We does a niftick little business for a 
while. Them was the days in Oklahoma when 
a cuckoo would climb into the hay wondering 
where he’d cadge breakfast and wake up in the 
morning with oil raining on the roof and John D. 
on the doorstep begging him to take a million 
fish for the first month’s royalties. 

For two or three months everything’s lovely. Slat’s 
too good for the home-grown plugs and we’re sitting on 
top of the world. On Decoration Day we’re billed for a 
serap in a little burg called Towata, where they is about 
two hundred people, one hundred and ninety-eight of ’em 
millionaires. They put up a big arena expecting five thou- 
sand birds to drift in from the country around. Me and 
Finnegan’s to cut three thousand dollars for our bit. 
It’s a set-up as far as Slat is concerned, and I’ve already 
got the jack counted and half spent when the nut goes out 
and gets scratched up by a blind tiger; argues religion 
with a bootlegger, takes a swipe at him, misses and smacks 
his right money fin against a stone wall, breaking his wrist 
and a finger or two. 

I tell the gang at Towata the works is off, but they 
don’t even argue. They got a fight billed and they is going 
to be one and it’s up to me to get a pinch hitter. I work 
the wires, but they ain’t nothing doing. Every ham in the 
state is booked for the holiday date and I’m just getting 
all ready to hop a rattler when a young feller on the street 
stops me. 

“T hear,” says he, “you’re looking for a fighter.” 

I admits it and asks him if he knows one that ain’t 
working. 

“How about me?” 

I gives him the up and the down. He’s about Finne- 
gan’s build and looks like he might pack a wallop. He 
tells me his name’s Wallace—Ed Wallace—and that he’s 
just drifted into town from Colorado, where he done a 
little fighting. 

“Come on!” I says. ‘‘Show me!”’ 

I takes him to the barn where me and Slat’s been doing 
our training. In about five minutes the boy convinces 
me that he is pretty 
fair; not in Finne- 
gan’s class, but 
shifty on his feet 
and with a mighty 
mean right jab. 
Anyhow, he looks 
good enough to 
stand up with this 
bloke Hogan that 
the Towata crowd 
has picked for the 
milly. 

Well, I tells the 
promoters I’ve 
landed the welter- 
weight champion of 
Colorado for the 
serap and they fall 
for it, but not three 
thousand smackers’ 
worth. They’re will- 
ing to give us one 
thousand dollars for 
the mix-up and I lets 
it go at that. 

I ain’t arguing 
much inaneck of the 
woods where guys 
seems always to be 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG 


Oh, Boy, When We Get 
’Em in Fight Togs! Alike as Two Flivuers! 


reaching for their hip pockets and you don’t know whether 
it’s for a bottle of hooch or a gat. 

My man makes a good showing. He lasts through 
fifteen rounds with Hogan and gets a draw at the end of 
the debate. The kid from Colorado has the makings of a 
scrapper right enough. All he needs is a little training, 
and before the fight’s over I make up my mind to give it to 
him. Slat’s about through, I figure; and, besides, me and 
him has an argument that afternoon and Finnegan packs 
up his other shirt and beats it into Muskogee. 

“Look here, Ed,’’ I says to my new boy, after handing 
him his two hundred dollars, “‘how would you like for me 
to handle you? I can clean up a bunch of kale for you.” 

“Tt’s all right with me,” comes back Wallace, “‘if you’ll 
take my brother along.” 

““What’s the idea?”’ I asks. 


I Can See He’s Headed for the Railroad Yards and I Follows 


“Me and Ray always travels together.” 

“Where’s he now?” 

“Coming here tomorrow,” Ed tells me. 

“He a fighter?” 

“Sure!”’ says Wallace; “and he’s better than I am.” 

I tell him I’ll take ’em both on. I figure I can use the 
two of ’em, maybe working one in as a prelim fighter and 
the other for the main go. Besides I’m getting kinda tired 
being a sparring partner and taking wallops in the jaw 
from pork-and-beaners. Me and Ed fix it up right there. 
We're to wait for Ray and the three of us’ll go to Tulsa 
together. 

“Tisten here!’’ says Wallace. “I’m in the game for the 
jack that’s in it. Get me?” 

“You and me both,” saysI. “They ain’t no argument 
about that.” 

“Maybe not,” he comes back, “but you got a 
thousand berries for the fuss tonight and I want 
three hundred more. That’s fifty-fifty.”’ 

“What?” I yells. 

Ed takes off his coat. 

“Do I get it?” says he. 

Well, you don’t see me getting in no row over a 
rneasly three hundred dollars, and I kinda figure 
maybe he’s earned it, so I slips him the jack. I’m 
sorta sore the way this baby goes after me, but by 
morning I can see where this lad and his brother 
ean deliver for me, and decide to stick. I gets 
down to the dining room early and there’s Wallace 
surrounding a flock of ham and eggs. 

“Hello, kid,’ I greets him jovial to show they 
ain’t no hard feelings, and slap him on the back. 
He nearly chokes and jumps to his feet. 

‘“Where do you get that stuff?” he yelps. 
are you, anyhow?” 

“Now don’t get sore,” I says. “‘You know me, 
boy.” 

“On your way!” says he. “I never seen that 
bum map before in my life.” 

I look at this bird. Has he gone cuckoo, or is 
he just giving me the cold razz? 

““What’s the idea, Ed?’’ I spills. 

Just about that time somebody behind me butts in. 

“Meet my brother Ray, Higgins.” 

I do a quick turn-around and then a quick turn-around 
again. I do it so much I get dizzy. 

“Which is which?” says I, turning to Ed. 

“T’m Ray,” grins this boy. ‘‘Ed’s the guy in back of 
you.” 


“Who 


I 


SEEN lots of twins in my time, but them two babies 

take the platinum knucks. They ain’t no difference 
between them a-tall. They even got the same bum teeth. 

“For business reasons,” says I, ‘‘I got to know which of 
you lads is which.” 

“Look!” says one of ’em, pointing to a mole by his nose 
about as big as a pinhead. “‘ When you pipes this it’s me.” 

““Who’s me?” 

“T’m Ray,” says 
the lad with the 
mole. 

“Mole is Ray, no 
mole is Ed,” I re- 
peats so I won’t 
make no boners. 

That being all 
fixed up, we beat it 
to Tulsa. The day 
after we gets there I 
take the boys down 
to-a gymnasium. I 
been using. I want 
to seewhat this baby 
Ray’s got besides a 
mole and a mean 
disposition. They 
ain’t no one there 
besides Bud Me- 
haffy. Bud’s an old 
prize fighter who 
shot his bolt about 
the time rents was 
reasonable. In his 
day he was a curly 
wolf; the best body 
puncher and right- 
hand walloper in the 
business. Somebody 
musta hit him an 
awful blow in the 
dome, though, be- 
cause besides being a 
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scrapper he’s got more nut ideas and schemes than the 
Ozarks got chiggers. He’s always bulling me with some 
pipe about running a shoe string into a tannery. 

Well, me and Bud watches these Wallace boys work out. 
They was dressed in different colored trunks, so it was easy 
to tell ’em apart when I got the mole placed. 

“How do you like ’em?” I asks Mehaffy. 

“T never saw two guys look so much alike,” says Bud, 
“and fight so different. The kid in red over there’s got a 
pretty jab and a good left, but he might as well give his 
right to the Salvation Army for all the use he gets out of 
it. The other bird’s left is on a strike, but he’s got the 
makings of a classy infighter. What you going to do with 
"em? ” 

“Make ’em fight,” I says. ‘What do you think I’m 
going to do—teach ’em checkers?” 

“Yeh,” he comes back; ‘‘but how?” 

I don’t make him. 

“You always was a flat tire,” says Bud. ‘‘What’s the 
use of having a couple of twins in your stable without 
cashing in on the resemblance?” 

“Say your little piece,’ I invites. I can see he’s brewing 
another of them woozy schemes of his. 

“Listen!” says he. “If I spills my idea and helps you 
train these lads, do I get my bit out of the take-down?”’ 

I figure I need a little help whipping the boys into shape 
and I’m willing to talk business with Bud. 

“Tt’s a cinch,” says he. “ We'll hide these two birds out. 
I know a place outside of town we can fix up for training 
quarters. They will only be one Wallace fighting. Get 
me?” 

I say I do, but I ain’t. 

“That boy Ray,’ goes on Mehaftfy, “fights about like 
I used to. I can take him in hand and develop him into a 
tough infighter with a mean right jolt. You work on Ed 
with his long-distance jab and left swings. He’s got your 
bum style, anyhow. In a little while they’ll be about as 
different as you can make ’em.” 

I begin to see what he’s driving at, but it don’t look so 
perfect to me. I asks Bud if he don’t think that every- 
body’ll be wise they is twins, seeing ’em hanging around 
the hotel and at the training quarters. 

“What if they do know they is twins?” says Bud. “As 
long as they don’t know that both of them is fighters we’re 
allright. By the time they get onto the game we'll have a 
bale of lettuce and be traveling special to some other 
place. We work it this way: When we match Wallace 
against a bird that’s a sucker for body punches we’ll work 
Ray. For a baby that’s 
a mark for long-distance 
jabs—fellers with a short 
reach— Ed’ll be our man; 


“Muss Your Hair, Kid!’ I Hiss. 


but whoever fights, it will always be Ed as 
far as the come-ons is concerned. Out 
here they know he’s a fighter on account 
of that row at Towata. Ray don’t mean 
no more in the life of the folks here than 
you do with the King of Siam’s mother- 
in-laws. If one of 
our boys should 
get licked in a row 
we'll send the other 
back in a return 
go. Get the idea?” 

The scheme be- 
gins to sound good 


to me. Crooked, 
maybe, but what 
of it? Fifteen 


years ago the boys 
was getting away 
with murder, and a guy that 
didn’t have petit larceny for 
a pet had no more chance 
in the game than I would of 
beating Morvich with a 
three-legged goat. Bud fits 
right in too. He’s a nut on 
dope, and knows more about 

scrappers and their style and weak points than Marshal 
Fox knows about war. Right off the bat he can tell you 
what’s what with every ham-and-egger in the country. 
The cuckoo remembers everything. Ask him what Joe 
Choynski was doing with his left when Sharkey belted him 
in the jaw with his right in the third round of a fight back 
in 92 and he’ll shoot back with the info. 

He’s got this new scheme all figured out. 

“When we got one of these babies training for a fight,” 
says he, ‘and the goofs come down to look ’em over, 
we'll use the guy we ain’t gonna use. See? If it’s Ed 
we're priming for the argument we'll train him when no 
one ain’t looking and trot out Ray with his body punches 
and right cross for the cuckoos to look at. The boy we’re 
pointing for will be all set for Ray’s stuff and we'll slip him 
the knock-out drops with Ed.”’ 

“Listens all right,’’ I admits, “but they’re sure to get 
wise in time.” ! 

“Maybe,” says Ed; “but when they do we'll be sitting 
pretty. We ain’t gonna stick here forever, anyhow. As 
soon as we figures somebody’s getting hep we’ll beat it. 

I don’t see nothing 
to worry about. After 
the first few fights 
they’ll just dope that 
Ed’s got everything — 
a change of pace, a 


“‘Muss Your Hairt!’* 


“Where Do You Get That Stuff?’’ He Yelps. 
You, Anyhow ?’’ ~! 


ya 


“‘Who are 


wallop in both mitts, a long-arm jab and a stiff body punch. 
What about the boys? Will they sit in?” 

“T don’t think we’ll have any trouble with them,” 
says I. 

And we don’t. I spills the scheme to Ed and he listens 
till I get through. Then all he says is, ‘‘I’m in the game 
for the jack.’”’ Then he turns to his brother and says, 
“How about you, Ray?” 

“What else is there?” comes back this baby. 


qr 


E STAYS under cover for a month. Nearly every 

day me and Bud goes out to this dump we got fixed 
up outside of town and take on the boys. Mehaffy ain’t 
lost none of his trick stuff and in no time a-tall he’s got 
Ray working great with them body punches and short 
right jolts. I’m developing Ed. The boys is both quick in 
the head and snappy on’'their pins and it ain’t no trouble 
teaching ’em nothing. 

“We're ready now,” says Bud to me one night. ‘Get 
out and grab a set-up for Ed. Don’t make no fuss about 
the jack this time. All we want is to get Wallace talked 
about in the papers. Get a guy that he can lick sure. This 
fight’s gonna be on the square.” 

So I goes out and sees what’s what. I don’t have no 
trouble. The whole burg is fight crazy and the showing my 
boy made against Hogan at Towata ain’t been forgotten. 
I frame up a match with a bird called the Ten-Minute 
Egg. He ain’t so hard-boiled when Ed gets through 
jabbing his teeth down his throat and hanging a couple of 
curtains over his eyes. Wallace makes a monkey out of this 
baby in twelve rounds and the papers are full of nice stuff 
about the kid. 

“Now,” says Bud, “get a scrap for Ray.’ 

I’m kinda sore the way Mehaffy is ordering me around. 

“Say,” I yelps, “‘who’s managing these babies?” 

“Shut up,” snaps Bud, “or I’ll break your umbrella 
and pray for rain! You do the work and let me supply the 
brains. You can’t afford to use up the little you got. 
You may need it for a quick get-away. We gotta get a 
fight with Ray for our own benefit. We wanna see if the 
crowd falls for the scheme.” 

They ain’t no use arguing with a nut; and besides I’m 
handling the jack, so I should worry who’s doing the 
bossing. I can see where Bud’s right, so I frame a milly 
for Ray, a real soft spot. Wallace just body-punched this 
baby to death in three rounds. 

There wasn’t no peep outta the crowd. One of the 
papers the next day talked about Ed’s wonderful change 
in style and touted him as the coming welter champ. 
That’s the oil for us. 

Bud reads the piece and then he turns to me and says, 
“We're ready for the important money. Think you can 
work up a fifteen-round go with Red Larkin?” 

Red’s about the best in the state. 

“These boys of ourn ain’t ready yet for no tough meat 
like Larkin,” says I. “‘Let’s keep ’em on milk for a while. 
Besides, he won’t look at us.” 

“The devil he won’t!’’ comes back Mehaffy. “He'll 
jump at the chance. He’s looking for a set-up. He don’t 
want to take no chances with the real biffers before his 
milly with Taylor on Labor Day. Go on, he’ll fall on your 
neck!”’ 

“Suppose I land him,” says I. ‘Who do you figure on 
shooting at him?” 

“Ray,” he tells me. ‘He was at the fight that Ed had 
with the Ten-Minute Egg.” 

I’m still worried and try to talk Bud outta the scheme. 

“On your way!’’ says Bud. “You land the scrap and 
let me and my brains do the rest.” 

(Continued on Page 438) 
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ENDA MAYHEW was privileged, by grace of her 
B youth, her charm and her outstanding social posi- 
tion, to do pretty much as she pleased, wherefore 

she did it. Stephen Kane, who would have canceled a 
ship’s charter in- 
stantly if her 
owners delayed 
him, and to whom 
time was certainly 
the essence of all 
contracts, recog- 
nized the exemp- 
tions tacitly 
granted the reign- 
ing beauty. When 
the maid told him 
that Miss Benda 
had only just come 
in from the coun- 
try club and would 
not be down for 
some minutes, he 
discarded hat and 
coat with a good- 
humored shrug 
and resigned him- 
self to patient 
waiting. But a 
husky voice from 
the library broke 
in: 


“Ts that you, 
Kane? Come in 
here!” 


A florid, fat, 
irritable-looking 
gentleman stood 
in the door. His 
coat was off,’ re- 
vealing a protu- 
berant expanse of 
loudly cheerful 
silk shirt and 
straining violet 
suspenders. His 
bald-domed head 
was adorned with 
a slight wisp of 
blond hair on 
either side above 
his large ears; if 
he had squatted, 
which he never 
did, he would 
have resembled 
exactly a billiken. He jerked a thumb over his shoulder. 

“Want you to meet a man,” he said abruptly. “Benda 
told me you were due any minute. What’s the fracas to- 
night?” 

He always referred to the social excursions of his wife 
and lovely daughter either as fights, rows, rumpuses, 
roughhouses, or the like, and affected to look on all the 
amenities with an amused tolerance. But those who knew 
him best—or disliked him most—insisted that he was 
prouder of the achievements of his womenfolk in the realm 
of society than he was of his own success. That the latter 
had come to him through the medium of a chain of cheap 
restaurants in the earlier days of San Francisco explained, 
perhaps, why the former gave him so much satisfaction and 
the world at large so much to talk about. Mayhew had 
once been known familiarly as ““Ham-and” Matt. The 
name was taboo now, but his wife had issued the ukase, 
not Matt Mayhew. He pointed with pride! 

Stephen Kane, who was fond of the old gentleman, an- 
swered genially: 

“‘We’re billed to leave cards at a reception, nod to a 
masquerade, and wind up at a dance, Mr. Mayhew. I’d 
much rather strip to the waist and beat you a few games 
of rummy.” 

“Beat me? Huh! Look here, make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Atcheson, Mr. Kane.” 

Kane put out a hand and received one. It belonged to 
a pale tall stranger of uncertain age, who affected a 
mustache and whose eyes seemed to be indulging, every 
little while, in a disagreement between themselves as to 
which way they would look, and to compromise by looking 
both. Mr. Atcheson had a wide smile, but it gave you the 
feeling that it was only a snarl or a sneer patiently trained 
and broken to harness. Kane instantly disliked its owner 
and wondered what the deuce old Matt Mayhew was 
doing with such a crony. Mayhew, bustling about for 
decanter, ice and glasses, immediately supplied a clew. 
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“You're Too Old to Make Such a Scene and Too Fat to Get So Angry”’ 


“Wanted you to know Atcheson,”’ hesaid briskly. “ He’s 
in your line. He is giving me a private course in the ship- 
ping business.” 

“Oh, that’s it? Well, shipping is a great life if you can 
get any fun out of weakening occasionally.” 

“Never weaken, though,’ Atcheson said, bobbing up- 
right in his chair. ‘‘The secret is to keep your nerve. 
Most of you San Francisco exporters lose out because you 
lack confidence.” 

Kane frowned. Being, as he was, the active partner in 
the old-established and well-known shipping firm of 
Mardewell & Kane, and having gone through a world war, 
an armistice, a succeeding boom and the crashing explosion 
with which that boom had burst, he thought he knew some- 
thing about the importing and exporting business. And 
these glib words of higher criticism brought him up sharply. 

“T’ve realized for about twelve years that there was 
something the matter with the Street,” he said, giving 
Mr. Atcheson another quick survey. ‘‘But I have never 
been able to put my finger on it: No, thanks, Mr. May- 
hew—I’m on the wagon for tonight. Have you been a 
shipping man long, Atcheson?”’ 

“Long enough to find my way around,” the youth re- 
plied carelessly. ‘Boston, New York, a flier into England 
and then Calcutta.” 

“T see. You don’t think much of our methods here.” 

“Oh, you do your best, I dare say. Of course, being as 
far from the center of things as you are K 

“The what?” 

“Center of the world markets—London, New York, 
even Calcutta. Why, you hardly know the war is over!”’ 

“‘T suppose you are right,’’ Kane said shortly. He had 
Mr. Atcheson’s hat size already and was tired of him. 
“T’m always glad to get authoritative opinions. How is 
the new hotel going, Mr. Mayhew?” 

Mayhew had seated himself with a grunt in a deep chair 
and was lighting a cigar. 
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““Oh, doing fine. But I’m not interested in hotels just 
now. Atcheson and I are going into California Street 


together.” 
“To buy a chronometer or to take the air?” 
“Shipping.” 
“Good Lord 


Alfred! Shipping? 
May I ask what 
you are going to 
ship, and where, 
and what in?” 

“Ship anything 
there is, any place 
in the world, in 
our own fleet.” 

“Pleet?”’ Kane 
asked the question 
weakly. 

**Certainly, 
fleet. I guess six 
schooners is afleet, 
aren’t they?” 

“They is. Do 
you want to tell 
me any more? Re- 
member that I’m 
a competitor.” 

Mayhew roared 
with laughter and 
Atcheson snick- 
ered. 

“Come on; the 
more competition 
the better. We’re 
going to show you 
fellowssomething. 
Tell him, Nestor.” 

Atcheson spoke 
volubly: 

“‘Noreason now 
why we shouldn’t. 
Mr. Mayhew and 
I have three steel 
schooners, around 
three thousand 

-tonseach. Weare 
negotiating for 
three more. We 
get our first de- 
livery on the fif- 
teenth—the 
Nautilus, she’s 
called. But she 
will sail from here 
as the Matthew 
M. Mayhew, under our own house flag.” With a flourish 

he took out a pocket case and from it drew a gayly painted 
design. It was a blue flag, barred with gold, and bore in 

the center a large red M. 

“Tasty, what?’’ Atcheson demanded. “The flag of the 
Mayhew Navigation & Commercial Company. The sec- 
ond ship Mr. Mayhew wants to call the Nestor Atcheson, 
i snserk ; but we both agree on the name for the 
third.”’ 

’ “The Red Ink, perhaps?” Stephen inquired in a caustic 
one. 

“You show your jealousy plainly, Kane,” the young 
zealot retorted. ‘Our third schooner will be christened in 
honor of the most beautiful and queenly woman in her 
native city—the Benda Mayhew!” 

Stephen Kane flushed, but kept his temper. For relief 
he turned on his host. 

“See here, Mr. Mayhew, is that straight? Why didn’t 
you look some of us up before you got tangled in our 
game? My blind aunt, this is awful!” 

Mayhew snorted. 

“Awful? What’s awful about it? That’s the way you 
all talk. I did go to Newhouse and I went to Willing, and 
both of them insulted me. Willing is a dodo! His face got 
red and he called me names. And Newhouse prophesied 
that I’d go broke in a year. Me broke!” 

“Which you will do!’”’ Kane exclaimed. 

“Oh, go to seed! You fellows think the rest of us are all 
blind! I’ve been reading for months about fortunes made 
in shipping. You’ve all cleaned up dripping gobs of money. 
The Shipping Board was left with a slew of boats they’re 
practically giving away, and Congress is talking about a 
subsidy, and the transpacific markets are all picking up. 
Why, let me show you something!” 

He reached for a pad of paper and took out a stub of 
pencil. Leaning close and breathing hard in his excite- 
ment, he began figuring rapidly. 
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“Figures don’t lie!” he said as he worked. ‘‘ We'll start, 
say, with three Al schooners, practically new, at fifty- 
two thousand and odd apiece. Office rent and bookkeep- 
ing and all that—call it four thousand a year. Suppose 
we only get a cargo every three months—or make it three 
a year, to be conservative. At four dollars a ton; capacity 
three thousand tons; four threes is twelve—operating, say, 
eight hundred or a thousand a month ——” 

“Wait a minute,Mayhew,” Stephen pleaded. ‘Throw 
away your pencil and paper for a shake. Get down to 
brass tacks. Suppose that shipping men did make money 
during the war, and some of them afterwards. What of 
that? The whole shipping business has gone to pot since 
then—everywhere, all over the world. It’s true that the 
Shipping Board is giving away bottoms, because it can’t 
sell them! And this subsidy talk! Why? On the wholly 
mistaken theory that you can create freight by putting 
a lot of freight-carrying vessels on the berth.” 

“A subsidy would encourage capital ——” 

“Of course it would! To do just what you are talking of 
doing—start a fleet. But can’t you see the point? A sub- 
sidy is useful for one purpose only—to make up the differ- 
ence to the operator of ships under the American flag 
between his costs and expenses and those of foreign com- 
petitors. The reason we haven’t a great American mer- 
chant marine is that we haven’t been able to compete with 
the Norwegians and Swedes and English, and on this 
coast with the Japs. Will a subsidy make freight? Not in 
a thousand years of fourteen months each! And I tell you 
that there isn’t enough freight moving anywhere today to 
give all the ships that are afloat a ton of cargo apiece! If 
you aren’t into this too deep, Mr. Mayhew, for the love 
of charity, go slow!”’ 

Atcheson, caressing his fancy picture of the Mayhew 
Company’s house flag, did his best to put his recalcitrant 
eye on the face of Matt Mayhew. He need have given 
himself no worry. Mayhew was a hard man to hook, but 
when he was sold he was a harder man to pry loose from 
his bargain. 

The old man chucked Steve Kane in the ribs with a 
stubby thumb. 

“Rave on, McDuffy!” hesaid gloatingly. “I’m not only 
in too deep to get out but I’m going in deeper. The life on 
the ro-holling deep, yo-ho! Blood in the scuppers and the 
rail hard a-lee, or whatever it is! I’ve been a landlubber 


-Ing or wave-motor patents 


all my life; now I’m answering the call of the 
sea!’”’ : 

“You’ll be answering the call of the bailiff in 
a bankruptcy court before you’re many months 
older,’ Kane retorted warningly. “There ought to 
be a law prohibiting men with money from signing 
their own checks. But don’t forget that I’ve cau- 
tioned you!”’ 

A girl stood in the doorway. She was tall, slender, 
erect, with dark eyes in a milk-white face under a 
crown of yellow hair. Kane jumped up, his anxiety 
over the old man’s case momentarily forgotten. As 
the twosaid good night Kane noticed 
the eagerness with which Nestor At- 
cheson came forward to pay his re- 
spects to the girl, and once in his own 
car he turned to her witha grave face: 

“Who is this Atcheson animal?”’ 

Benda Mayhew raised her chin. 

“He’s a nice boy, don’t 
you think? Dad’s new 
partner.” 

“Dad’s new blood leech! 
I wouldn’t trust him with 
a hat check. And I’m wor- 
ried about your father. He 
could go in for oil or min- 


and do no more, at the 
worst, than drop a few 
thousands. But in the ship- 
ping game a 

“Was that what you 
were cautioning him about 
as I came in?” 

“Yes. Andif he persists I 
may have to do something 
more than warn him.” 

“At his request?” 

“Well, hardly. He’s hooked beautifully, and nothing 
but an earthquake will shake him loose.” 

“Doesn’t it seem possible that that is his own affair?” 

“Theoretically, yes. But you’re mistaken if you think 
I’m going to let this bounder, Atcheson, tangle your dad up 
in the shipping game and help him lose all.he’s got.” 


He Made for the Stairs and 
Disappeared 
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“Just what do you propose to do about 
Tt aa 

“‘T propose to interfere.” 

She faced him, a bright spot of color in 
either cheek. 

“If you do I will never speak to you 
again!” 

Stephen Kane returned her look. 

“Benda, girl,’” he said soberly, ‘‘I love 
you with all my heart, and if you wanted to 
walk on me you know that you would only 
have to say the word. But it’s mostly be- 
cause I love you that I am certainly and 
positively and absolutely going to admin- 
ister to your fine, stubborn, bull-headed and 
lovable paternal ancestor a jolt in business 
that will break the enamel on his back 
teeth! Now please don’t quarrel 
with me, because you are extraor- 
dinarily beautiful tonight, and I’m 
moreinlovethanever! Let’stalk 
about something else.” 


II 


T IS generally recognized that 
there is more than one way to 
skin a cat. When that operation 
was to be carried out, figuratively, 
on California Street, Stephen Kane 
knew all the ways there were and 
was entirely capable in a pinch of 
discovering or inventing new ones. 
But no new ones were required for the scotching 
of old Matt Mayhew and his unruly-eyed associate, 
young Nestor Atcheson. Shipping on the Western 

coast was at low ebb; the markets sagged; the usual 
articles of trade and commerce lay heavily upon it; 

and such freights as moved at all were bought at the 
buyer’s own price, carried for a pittance, and sold 
again on a margin of profit so small that stepping a new 
mast or scraping a hull would eat it up and put the whole 
transaction finally into red ink. Kane had not been exag- 
gerating when he had told Matt Mayhew that he was ventur- 
ing into a line as unpromising as the manufacture of carriage 


harness. (Continued on Page 82) 
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HE meal ticket of the real- 

estate business is the mar- 

riage license. I am an agent 
operating in a suburban town, 
selling homes to families who can’t 
stand the high city rents and want 
a place to live in. My remark has 
no reference to the dealers in the 
big cities where property is shunted 
about like stocks and bonds. 

Some time ago I got out a little 
pamphlet which I called ‘‘A Har- 
vest of Homes,” and I called myself 
aharvester, not areal-estate dealer. 
I offered no schemes for getting 
rich quick or for taking advantage 
of a sure rise in lots that were now 
dirt cheap. But I offered to get 
any family a home of their own 
provided they wanted one, and I 
tried to make it clear that anyone 
who paid one hundred dollars a 
month rent could buy a ten- 
thousand-dollar home without hav- 
ing to pay out one cent more a 
month. Those who paid a smaller 
rental could buy cheaper homes at 
the same rate. 

I explained as simply and sin- 
cerely as possible that I took no 
mortgages and made none; that I 
simply made suggestions; that 
purchasers could arrange the busi- 
ness details to suit themselves. In 
other words, I was an expert helper, 
and my pay for helping was the 
commission I got from the seller. 
My services cost the purchaser 
nothing. 

There was nothing in my pam- 
phlet that would deceive or mislead 
the most ignorant of purchasers. 
I pointed out quite clearly that it 
was always necessary to make a 
cash payment of approximately 
one-fourth—often only one-fifth— 
of the total amount. I explained 
that I would be able to make sug- 
gestions as to how the cash pay- 
ment could be raised in case the 
purchaser didn’t have quite enough 
money to make the start. This 
latter statement was put in the 
pamphlet after considerable obser- 
vation of the surprising lack of 
ordinary business knowledge 
shown by some people. 

I was laughed at by some of my 
associates for this unusual method 
of advertising. It struck them as 
being ridiculous. For years they 
had been sending out fancy litera- 
ture, as they call it, giving colored 
pictures of homes. They didn’t 
think it could be done any other 
way. There are a lot of business 
men who get so accustomed to 
stock forms of advertising that they sincerely think it 
couldn’t be done otherwise. In the real-estate business, 
for instance, if a man calls himself a home builder and 
starts a campaign of ‘‘Own your own home” in his advertis- 
ing it is taken for granted in the trade that he is going to 
start a development scheme of some kind. 

There are hotels—big ones, too—that wouldn’t think 
of putting out an advertisement without saying ‘‘ Excellent 
cuisine.’ It’s a sort of stock form, which, of course, really 
means nothing. 


Women the Chief Buyers 


HOUGH I am inthe real-estate business to make money, 
I was really very enthusiastic about this pamphlet. I 
figured that I would be able to do a lot of people good. 
I felt sure that I could really do good, because I had seen 
so many home seekers at a complete loss to understand 
the most simple business arrangements. I had sense 
enough to know that if I did anybody any good in some 
way the time would come when they could do me good. 
My scheme, naturally, was not altogether altruistic. 
Now this brings me back to my opening statement. 
Nine of the first ten responses I got to my pamphlet were 
from women—wives. The tenth was from a husband. 


“You Know We Rarely Ever Go in Town to See Any of Our Old Friends Nowadays” 


He dropped in to see me, liked my idea and said he would 
bring his wife out. Men, you see, do not buy homes. They 
simply pay for them, and they do that because they are 
married and their wives have felt the urge of a home of 
their own. In my whole experience I have never known of 
but one unmarried man buying a home, and that was for 
his mother and sisters. It is the marriage license that 
keeps us fellows alive. For that reason I always get mad 
and start writing a letter to some editor when a paper 
starts one of those things like “Should a young man get 
married?”’ 

At present I am located in a suburban town not far from 
New York City. I timed my pamphlet for issue just when 
prohibitive rentals were driving tenants from their apart- 
ments and there was a great rush to the country. There 
were much suppressed laughter and many amused glances 
out of the corners of eyes in my office when my first cus- 
tomer showed up. She was the wife of an expert account- 
ant. Now you would think the wife of an accountant 
would have some idea of business methods, wouldn’t you? 
But she didn’t. The accountant himself was just as igno- 
rant as his wife, when he showed up later. 

“ Just what do you mean in this pamphlet about helping 
people to buy homes?” the wife asked. “Have you any 
particular plan? I don’t exactly understand it.” 


“No particular plan, madam,” 
I said to her. “I have several nice 
homes listed here. I’ll take you 
around and let you look at them. 
If you want to buy I shall probably 
be able to make some suggestions 
that will help; that’s all.” 

“Well, it sounds very easy,’’ she 
said. “I’d like to look.” By tact- 
ful inquiry I learned that her hus- 
band made in the neighborhood of 
one hundred dollars a week. So I 
showed her a ten-thousand-dollar 
home. It was really a nice place 
and easily worth the price, consid- 
ering the way everything had ad- 
vanced. I showed her other places, 
but she seemed to like that first 
one. 

“Now about the financial side 
of it?’”’ she asked. ‘‘Explain that 
to me.” 

“We can get this place,” I ex- 
plained, always emphasizing the 
‘we’ as if I were a member of her 
party, “for a cash payment of two 
thousand dollars, assumption of a 
first mortgage of five thousand 
dollars and a second mortgage of 
three thousand. We are lucky in 
this case that the cash payment 
is not more.” 


How to Pay 


“AND,” she asked, getting in- 

terested, “how will we pay 
for that? You said you could buy 
the home just as if we were paying 
rent. We are now paying one hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“That is quite simple, madam. 
The interest on the first mortgage 
will be three hundred dollars a 
year, which is twenty-five dollars 
amonth. Put that down. On the 
second mortgage, of course, they 
will require a monthly payment of 
cash as well as interest. I am sure 
they will not ask for more than 
thirty dollars in addition to the 
interest, the latter being one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars a year, or 
fifteen dollars a month.. That 
would make forty-five dollars a 
month to carry the second mort- 
gage, and you would have the privi- 
lege of paying off more if you 
desired. The first mortgage will 
remain as it is.”’ 

Quickly she added up these fig- 
ures and found that her required 
payments would amount toseventy 
dollars a month, taking care of 
both first and second mortgages. 

“That is simple,”’ she admitted. 
“Why, that would leave a balance 
of thirty dollars a month! We could pay more off on that 
second mortgage.” 

“No, I wouldn’t advise you to do that. Don’t go too 
deep or it will come hard at times. You see, you will have 
to pay taxes and insurance, and then you might allow 
something for the interest on the cash payment in case you 
had to borrow it.” ; 

This was getting a little complicated for her, but I could 
see she was a sure prospect. The germ had begun to grow. 

“Tl bring my husband,” she said. 

The very next day she brought her accountant husband. 
He also liked the place, mainly because his wife did, and 
because the grounds would be great for their two children. 

“Now about this cash payment,” said the husband. 
“T’d be lucky to raise a thousand dollars in cash. That’s 
just where I thought there would be a catch in your scheme. 
Where is your plan any different from that of any other 
real-estate agent?” 

“Tt isn’t any different,” I told him. “There is no trick 
in it, even though you think you have found one. Do you 
carry any life insurance?”’ 

“Five thousand dollars,” he said. 

He gave me the date of his policy and I called a young 
man who handled the insurance part of our business. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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H. Prescott who will gild with By 
historical imagination and re- 
late with proper picturesqueness the 
epic tale of its search for the Russian El Dorado. The 
Hague Conference, born sick, died in July; the Genoa Con- 
ference is already wormeaten, and the epitaph on both is 
an overwhelming zero. Though disappointment is the 
motive of really up-to-date literature, nobody has yet told 
the story. Nobody yet knows more than that Russia is 
still Russia, that her restorers themselves need restoration, 
that no concessions but only some concessionaires have been 
exploited, and that for one man who has sold goods to 
Russia ten sellers have been sold. Being brand-new, the 
story is commonplace. Twenty years hence, when the new 
Prescott comes along with his notebooks, the tale of the 
unrehabilitable rehabilitation, transfigured by time, will 
loom out with the magic of Cortés’ raid on the Aztec em- 
pire. For Europe believes in Russia as faithfully as the 
simplest conquistador believed in El Dorado. And Europe 
declines to outlive its illusions, even after two wrestles with 
sophisticated Reds, who have not only outlived their illu- 
sions about Europe’s sharpness but boast of triumphantly 
outliving their disillusions as well. 

Not having officially shared in the search for the new 
El Dorado, Americans will laugh. The laugh will be un- 
kind. Europe is really in earnest about Russia. Russia, 
all disappointments discounted, is Europe’s high interest 
and object of sacred passion. Reparations are also a pre- 
possession; but beside the Russian Mount Everest repa- 
rations seem a molehill. Russia is not only the key to 
Russia; it is the key to all questions of practical econom- 
ics, reparations included. Cynical Europeans like David 
Lloyd George say so daily; and as for the uncynical— 
most are still in the ’60’s of the nineteenth century, when 
the novelist Turgenieff made a German say: ‘Russia is a 
land where the serfs are docile, where Empress Catherine’s 
ice palace still stands on the frozen Neva.” 


Byzr needs a new William 


Foreign Get-Rich-Quick Logic 


USSIA is the insidious fusion of magic and cash, which 

lures, unresisted, a continent void of home-grown magic 
and of home-grown, even of borrowed cash. That all 
Russians eat candles is a revelation; but consider, says 
Europe, the prospects of a Russian tallow trust. The Europe 
that thrills at the thought of black-eyed princesses walking 
the Nevskii Prospeckt in clouds of cigarettesmoke and bomb 
smoke remembers that tobacco and trinitrotoluol monopo- 
lies may be got under law of April seventh. Europeans 
with unsolvable problems solve them via Russia. In a 
land of illimitable impossibilities, sprawling over half of 
two continents, nearly anything conceivable and abso- 
lutely everything inconceivable can happen; and in the 
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confusion of aims, the hopeless failure of guiding lines, 
which torture postwar Europe, the man who wants to gain 
a name for wisdom points eastward to the Urals, and says 
the key is there. 

Europe’s present temper is to seek easy solutions, 
particularly for getting rich. Lately there was a craze for 


buying German apartment houses. It was a less crazy 
craze than pigeon farms in Archangel, but it was crazy 
enough. After the revolution Germany in her wisdom 
resolved that houses should be cheap. She decreed that 
paper-mark house rents should be about thesame as prewar 
gold-mark house rents. House values fell accordingly. 
Five-story apartment buildings, with fifty rooms apiece, 
kitchens, bathrooms, central heating, elevators—mit 
allem Komfort der modernen Zeit—sold for a mere $10,000. 
They were worth $100,000. With straight: get-rich-quick 
logic Europe reasoned that a house is always a house, and 
that when Germany’s Reichsmark is again gold, houses 
will realize their full gold value. It followed that any 
petty saver who bought German houses would die a mil- 
lionaire. So foreigners bought. Danes bought, Swedes 
bought, Switzers ‘and Hollanders bought, Englishmen 
bought, some Americans bought. No man due to provide 
six daughters with marriage portions sometime in the 
1930’s neglected to buy; at cost of $60,000 in all, he could 
let them have $100,000 apiece. But Germans are not 
famed for giving foreigners something valuable for nothing. 


THE BIG BOOB! 


The republic lately put through a 
aw prolonging for years to come the 
rule that paper-mark rents shall not 
, be bigger than former gold-mark 
rents. As under this law the gross rents of a Berlin five- 
story building would hardly finance an illicit cocktail in 
Broadway, naturally capital values tumbled. And some 
wise Germans who sold their houses in 1920 for 500,000 
marks worth $10,000, bought them back for 500,000 marks 
worth $1000; and brought the great house-buying bubble 
incontinently to an end. 

Europe’s house-buying craze was a petty unpromising 
El Dorado beside the big get-rich-quick image now glitter- 
ing across the. plains between the Dwina and Vladivostok. 
But the beginning and the end are the same. The Russian 
recovery boom is liquidating. The past months have 
seen not only failure at Genoa and The Hague but also 
the quiet withdrawal of some really able speculators on 
Russia’s recovery. Booms continue after the first wise 
boomsters clear out; and unwise boomsters are still deep 
in plans for restoration and private enrichment. But no 
man competent in Russian affairs believes any longer that 
big business will be done. Germany’s last investigators 
brought back advice to withdraw entirely from Russia; 
and though they kept their views a secret from the public 
the result escaped to London and was officially communi- 
cated to the British Parliament. 


Some Exploded Russian Booms 


N JULY back came Hugo Stinnes’ agents, who had 

rejected, after nearly accepting, an offer to run the 
Soviets’ new locomotive trust. German plans to advance 
two billion marks in exchange for a monopoly of the 
Mariinsky-Volga water-transport system are also off. For 
K6nigsberg, in East Prussia, Germany organized a great 
Russen-Messe—fair—to which Russia was to send 10,000,- 
000 gold rubles’ worth of products, as proof that she can 
export. The Moscow Trade Commissariat reports with 
regret that it has nothing exportable to send. Dantzic 
Free State has canceled its plans to flourish as a great free 
port and depot center for Russian trade, and reasons that 
bigger and surer revenue will come from the roulette tables 
of its local Monte Carlo, Zoppot. The Baltic Province 
countries, which two years ago were ready to spend their 
last penny on preparations for the restoration boom, have 

(Continued on Page 134) 


Southern springtime failed to 

inspire Jim Hanvey to hal- 
lelujahs. The mammoth detective 
lounged uncomfortably in his tiny 
apartment, cursing the unkind fates 
which had first been too liberal in 
their apportionment of avoirdupois 
and then caused him to be tempo- 
rarily located in 
that section of the 
country where the 
intense heat makes 
for healthy cotton 
and lethargic hu- 
manity. 

Southern spring 
is a season of con- 
stant doubtand sur- 
prise. One goes to 
bed innocent of 
sheets and arises 
shiveringly at three 
in the morning to 
resurrect blankets 
from a moth-bell 
depository. Over- 
coats are one day 
in order, and on the 
next palm-beach 
suits are inspected 
longingly. On 
Wednesday the 
fresh young leaves 
willstruggle against 
the near-frost of the 
previous night, and 
on Thursday wilt 
before the ravages 
of unseasonable 
heat. Winter does 
not merge gently 
into summer. The 
thermometer  fluc- 
tuates uncertainly 
like a woman torn 
between the com- 
petitive allure of 
two bargain coun- 
ters. 

Today it was hot, genuinely and unreservedly hot, and 
Jim’s physique had never been intended to withstand 
heat. He slumped miserably in a wicker chair, puffing 
disconsolately upon a cigar and staring with fixed distaste 
at the weather forecast: ‘‘Clear. Continued warm.” 

A profound sigh escaped from the recesses of Jim 
Hanvey. ‘O death, where is thy heat?” 

Jim was capable of intense feeling, and this day that 
capability was working, overtime. He was utterly and 
supremely unhappy both as to the present and in con- 
templation of the future. If this was April, what, then, 
would July be? 

He scarcely heard the clangor of his telephone, and 
only when that instrument had sent its raucous summons 
dinning into his ears for the third time did he conscript 
sufficient energy to hoist himself from the wicker chair. 
His voice was not at all friendly. 


[ise first summer blast of a Ay 


“e Sole. 

“Hello!’”? A queer, interested expression flitted over 
Jim’s features. Woman’s voice. Hmph! “Is that Mr. 
Hanvey?” 

“* Almost.” 


“This is a friend of yours, Jim.” 

“‘ Ain’t got any friends today. Too hot.” 

“T’m coming up.” 

“That’s fine. Apartment 4-B. Door’s unlocked. Walk 
right in.” 

“Good!” 

“And, say?” 

““c Yes? ” 

“Don’t expect me to get up. When the mercury climbs 
this high I stay put.” 

He recrossed the room and slumped down into his chair 
again; but no longer did his face reflect the misery of the 
flesh. 

His florid countenance was wrinkled speculatively. The 
voice of the woman had been vaguely familiar; memory 
probed inquisitively into the past. Jim shook his tre- 
mendous head from side to side. 

““She called me Jim an’ said she was a friend of mine.” 

Pudgy fingers toyed idly with the hawserlike watch 
chain connecting his timepiece and himself. 
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Lemme Give You the OncesOver’’ 


““Step Over Yonder, Helen. 


The front door opened. Footsteps sounded from the 
hallway. All outward indication of interest fled from Jim’s 
face, leaving it as expressionful as the visage of a cow at 
milking time. Then the woman appeared in the door- 
way, and instantly Jim recognized her. The heartiness of 
his greeting was thoroughly sincere. 

“Helen of Troy.’”’ He smiled and added, “‘New York.”’ 

The woman swept across the room and pressed a light 
kiss on the forehead of the detective. 

“Dear old Jim! It’s good to see you again.” 

“Yeh, ain’t it? Lord! I’m hot.” Jim’s eyelids drooped 
with exasperating slowness over his fishy orbs, held shut 
for a moment, then opened again. ‘“‘Step over yonder, 
Helen. Lemme give you the once-over.” 

The woman obeyed, and Jim nodded approvingly. 

“Million dollars—plus, Helen. That’s you.” 

She was far from unattractive as she stood by the win- 
dow. True, she was not of the general type which. inspires 
the plaudits of a connoisseur; but for all practical pur- 
poses she was there seven ways from the ace. In the first 
place she was blond—magnificently and unyieldingly 
blond from the shrieking crown of gold upon her head to 
the tips of her long, slender, dead-white fingers.. She was 
amply supplied with a figure which had been apportioned 
liberally and with an eye to ensemble rather than lissome- 
ness. The effect was not to be denied: Floppy white 
panama with orchid trimmings; an elaborate street dress 
of white and orchid crépe de chine; orchid stockings of 
chiffon, and white shoes. She pridefully submitted’ to his 
inspection and thrilled to his comment. 

Said he, “‘Once seen, never forgotten.” 

“You think I’m looking well, Jim?” 

“Terrible good. Terrible.’”’ He mopped his forehead. 
“How do you stand this heat?” , 

She laughed. Hes 

“We've lived South ever since we were married. That’s 
six years.” 

‘‘And three months,” he amplified. “Ever since Johnny 
finished that last stretch. Me, I’d just as lief be in stir. 
Sit down. How’s Johnny?” 

The woman’s face clouded slightly. 

“Tt’s about him I came to see you, Jim.” 
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“Much obliged to Johnny.”’ He 
relighted his cigar. ‘‘What’s he 
doin’ now? Con?” 

She shook her head. - 

““We’ve been straight ever since we hitched up. 
ought to know that, Jim.” ' 

“Ought to. Just thought maybe he was keepin’ away 
from my line. I’m with the Bankers’ Protective now, you 
know.” 

“T know it; that’s why I came to you.”’ 

He stretched out. 

“Spill it, Helen. I’m all ears—all ears and perspira- 
tion, I mean.” 

““You’ve always been a friend of ours, Jim. You play 
square. You sent Johnny up once, but he didn’t hold that 


ou 


against you; it was all his fault for gettin’ caught. And — 


he made a regular killin’ that time, Jim—you remember 
they never did get 
the stuff. Well, 
when he got out we 
decided to get mar- 
ried and gostraight. 
Of course we didn’t 
know how we'd like 
it, but we did think 
it was worth try- 
ing—understand?” 

“Sure! Novelty. 
Any time you didn’t 
like it you could 
turn crooked 
again.’ 

“That’s it. Well, 
I’ve liked it, an’ so 
has Johnny. No 
dicks worryin’ us, 
everything running 
smooth. It’s been 
a real nice experi- 
ence, Jim. I never 
would have believed 
there was so much 
fun in bein’ honest. 
And after a while— 
well, it sort of gets 
to bea habit. Now 
I’ve come to the 
point where I 
wouldn’t change for 
anything.” 

She paced. He blinked with disconcerting slowness. 

“Well?” 

She leaned forward tensely. 

“Johnny’s planning to pull a job!” 

“Huh?” : 

“Johnny’s planning to pull another job. He’s got a 
chance for a neat killing, and he’s going to try it.” 

Jim’s head rolled sorrowfully upon his fat shoulders. 
quneks too dog-goned bad! After runnin’ straight this 

ong! 

“Tt is too bad, Jim. That’s why I’ve come to you.” 

“What’s why?” 

“I want you to keep him straight. I know I can trust 
you, so I’m going to slip you the whole works, and I want 
you to steer him off. There ain’t a bit of sense to his going 
crooked again. We've got all the money we need; but 
the thing looks so easy—you know how it is.” 

“Uh-huh. I know. What you expect me to do?” 

“The job he’s planning, Jim, is a bank job. That would 
bring you into it.” 

Jim’s lips drew into a protuberant circle and a low 
whistle escaped. 

“Bank job, eh? His old line. That’s plumb silly.” 

“T’ve told him so; told him a dozen times. But he says 
it’s a cinch. Sure thing. Bah!’”—bitterly. “It’s a sure 
thing he wouldn’t get away with it.” 

“But he thinks he can.”’ 

“That’s it. I know just how he feels, Jim. I’ve felt that 
way myself a dozen times when I’ve seen some dame out 
at the race track wearing a million dollars’ worth of 
sparklers. I’d remember how good I used to be at that 
sort of thing and my fingers would just naturally itch. It 


seemed a shame to pass it up. But’’—righteously—“‘ I’ve - 


given temptation the go-by, Jim. I haven’t pulled a job 
since I got hitched up to Johnny, though I’ve had chances 
enough. You always have when you’re running straight. 
Sometimes I’ve felt like I’d give everything I had just for 


the sport of reducing the weight of some fat dame to the ~ 


extent of a coupla carats. Well, the bug’s got Johnny 
now. Things have played into his hands and he’s rarin’ 


but he only laughed. ‘Reckon I can get away with this in 


to go. I told him you was down in this part of the country, : 
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spite of Jim Hanvey,’ he said. The poor fish! You know 
good and well, Jim, there ain’t any crook can buck you 
and get away with it, is there?” 

Jim grinned. 

“What you tryin’ to do—vamp me?” 

“Lord forbid! It would be too much trouble for the 
result.” 

“That sounds more like my frank friend. Now please 
continue to go on.” 

“I’m going to give you a straight steer on this job of 
Johnny’s. I want to leave it all in your hands. You ought 
to be able to head him off. I know I’m foolish to be so 
dead set on honesty and all that sort of romantic stuff, but 
I can’t help it. Reckon I’ve been seeing too many movies 
or something.”’ She leaned forward tensely, giving off an 
aroma of heavy and expensive perfumes, her fingers glit- 
tering with an imposing array of rings. ‘“‘I want to stay 
straight, Jim—I sure do! And I want Johnny to do like- 
wise.”’ 

Jim reached for a fresh cigar and settled back comfort- 
ably in his chair. 

“You don’t mind these, do you, Helen?” 

“We-e-ll, I haven’t any right to kick when I’m asking 
you a favor.” 

““Thanks.”’ 

He snipped off the end of the cigar and lighted up with 
gusto. 

“Since Johnny turned straight he’s been gambling,” 
she explained. “‘No rough stuff, nor nothing like that. Of 
course I’m not claiming that he hasn’t rung in the works 
once in a while when he’s hooked a particularly easy mark 
or that maybe he hasn’t managed to read the backs of a 
few cards; but that’s all part of the profession. The point 
is he hasn’t been crooked—understand?”’ 

“Sure! I get you.” 

“Last two seasons he’s been oralizing down in New 
Orleans—both tracks there: Fair Grounds and Jefferson 
Parish. Business has been pretty good, but nothing extra. 
New Orleans is a wise town on horses. They’re the very 
devil on backing the favorites and that’s awful tough on 
the bookies. Anyway racing has kinder got into Johnny’s 
blood. He started off last year by buying a few cheap 
platers—called himself owning a stable. And finally he 
come into a two-year-old that is a colt. Lightning Bolt is 
the name. Y’oughter see that angel run! 

“Major Torrance clocked that baby one time in a 
workout and wanted him; wanted him bad., Johnny 
didn’t hanker to let him go. They talked price, but noth- 
ing come of it. Everybody knew the old gent was nuts’on 
Lightning Bolt and was gonna get him sooner or later— 
everybody except him. And just recently Johnny found 
out that the major had booked passage for Europe on the 
Homeric, sailing out of New York day after tomorrow— 
Thursday. Also that Torrance’s stable was bein’ shipped 
North for the New 
York season. And 
that’s where 
Johnny fell.” 

She paused, one 
white-shod foot 
tapping the floor. 
Jim sat in supine 
silence,apparently 
oblivious of her 
presence. 

““Yes,’’ she con- 
tinued tensely, 
“that’s where 
Johnny took his 
tumble. He told 
the major he’d sell 
Lightning Bolt, 
provided the old 
geezer would buy 
all the rest of his 
stable—four other 
horses. The price 
for the bunch was 
eight thousand 
dollars. The deal 
went through. 
Those horses went 
North with the 
Torrance stable 
the other day when 
the season ended 
in New Orleans. 
Old man Torrance 
sails from New 
York in a couple 
of days. Of course 
you can prove up 
on all of this; the 
real point being 
that Johnny holds 
the major’s check 
for eight thousand 
dollars.” 


Her voice died away. Out of the silence which followed 
came Jim’s drawling voice: 

‘An’ one little teeny letter added onto an eight makes 
an eighty.” 

The luxurious blonde glanced sharply at the big man in 
the wicker chair, her eyes narrowing slightly. 

“What made you think * 

“Two an’ two always did make four, sister.’ 

Her fingers interlaced nervously. 

“That’s the layout, Jim. He’s planning to raise that 
check and make a get-away ——”’ Her voice trailed off. 
“And that isn’t all.” 

“ce No? ” 

Jim’s query was a mere indication of interest rather 
than an effort to extract further information. 

“Not all, Jim. It’s this way ” She hitched her 
chair closer and laid one ringed hand on Jim’s knee. The 
ponderous man seemed unmindful of it—for a moment. 
Then he moved away. “Just before Johnny turned 
straight and married me he pulled one last big job. It was 
regular and all that. The poor sucker they caught was 
hog-tied; he didn’t dare let out a yap. Johnny made a 
clean-up on it and with that amount added to what he had 
he retired with about a quarter of a million bucks.”’ There 
was conscious pride in her final declaration: ‘‘ Johnny 
never was a piker.”’ 

“He sure wasn’t, Helen. Great chap, Johnny.” 

“That quarter of a million has been salted away in 
Liberty Bonds. Johnny bought ’em at about 84 and 
they’re pretty near par now. He’s dead stuck on ’em; says 
when they jumped in value it was the first honest money 
he ever made. He never would touch ’em. Kind of 
superstitious. But, Jim, he’s planning to dig into ’em 


“He’s got a chance of opening a: big gambling place 
down near Juarez. Things like that take cash—a wad of 
it. So Johnny is fixing to borrow on his Liberties.” 

“Borrow?” 

“Yes. He’s superstitious about them, like I told you, 
and he don’t want to sell. He figures he can borrow two 
hundred thousand on the things. Then he’s going to 
raise that Torrance check from eight thousand to eighty. 
That’ll give him $280,000 in cash—more than enough for 
what he wants. He’ll sink a heap of that into the business, 
and at the first opportunity he plans to come back, redeem 
his Liberties and salt ’em away again. Understand?” - 

Hanvey was apparently not listening. He stared mood- 
ily through the window, lower jaw drooping, the ash on 
his cigar perilously lengthy. Finally he turned his glassy 
eyes upon her. 

“How e’n you look so cool when it’s so durned hot?” 

She bit her lip. 

“Do you understand, Jim?” 


Jim's Face Told Them No More Than They Could Have Learned by Watching the Lee Side of a Cantaloupe 
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“Eh?” He blinked with interminable slowness. ‘Oh, 
about Johnny an’ his gamblin’ house an’ the Liberty 
Bonds an’ all that? Sure, that’s easy. Johnny’s just 
naturally plannin’ to get wicked again, ain’t he?” 

“And I don’t want him to. There ain’t anything in the 
world like being honest, Jim; I’ve found that out. It’s the 
grandest feeling I’ve ever had. I wouldn’t turn crooked 
again for anything in the world—unless we really needed 
the money. I don’t want Johnny to. He’s been out of the 
game so long he’s liable to pull a boner and lose what he’s 
got.” 

“You sure spoke a mouthful then, sister. That’s a 
downright crude stunt Johnny is figgering on pullin’. Of 
course, him plannin’ to beat it into Mexico, anyway " 

“T’d hate to live there. Never did like Mexican cook- 
ing—chili an’ hot tamales and all that sort of thing. And 
the climate a 

“Hotter’n this, ain’t it?” 

She didn’t answer. For a few moments silence held 
between them, tense silence punctured only by the ticking 
of thé cheap alarm clock on the mantel and the bellowing 
of a group of boys playing in the street below. 

“You’ve got to help me, Jim—got to help me keep 
Johnny straight. He’ll listen to you where he laughs at 
me.” 

‘Awful glad to do a little job like that, Helen. I’m real 
anxious Johnny shouldn’t turn crooked again. He’s got 
brains enough to make an honest livin’. Lemme see— 
when’s he plannin’ to pass this bum check?” 

“Two or three days. You see, Jim, he’ll borrow the 
two hundred thousand on his bonds—borrow it from a 
local banking house—Starnes & Company. When he de- 
posits their check for that amount he’ll deposit along 
with it Major Torrance’s check for eighty thousand; and 
the eighty-thousand one being so much smaller than the 
other, they won’t pay a whole lot of attention to it. Then 
he’ll check against the total sum. Ain’t that clever?”’ 

“ Awful!’’ He inhaled deeply. ‘Awful clever! A good 
check for two hundred thousand and a bum one for eighty, 
passed right through the bank. Then he checks against 
’em. Johnny sure uses his head for somethin’ more than 
a hatrack.”’ 

She rose and threw a light scarf across her plump 
shoulders. 

“You promise to keep him straight, Jim? 
ise?’’ 

“Sure! Sure I promise, Helen! Dog-gone this weather!” 

She made her adieus and swung down the street toward 
the city’s largest hotel. One or two traveling men ogled 
her and she expanded to the pleased consciousness of the 
effect she was creating. It had always been thus, ever since 
her girlhood in Troy, New York. Blessed with voluptuous 
blondness, men had always flocked about her. Adulation 
had been all in all to her until the advent of Johnny 
Norton, and to 
him she capitu- 
lated utterly. 

Johnny had 
been an_ honest 
and efficient 
wooer. They 
teamed up and 
knocked about the 
country until he 
made his final big 
killing. Then they 
married and 
turned straight; 
but the strain of 
the past five years 
had been terrific. 

Helen rapped on 
the door of her 
room and Johnny 
opened it in per- 
son. He was a 
small man, slender 
and wiry and very 
much of a dandy 
in his lavender 
silk shirt, his white 
sport shoes and 
his aggressively 
checkered suit. 
He kissed her du- 
tifully, then 
stepped back, 
twisting his near- 
mustache. 

Three other 
men lounged 
about the room. 
There was Slim 
Bolton, a card 
sharper, whose 
practice had been 

(Continued on 
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out of seven times that week, insisted on my dining 

with him in the grill room of an uptown hotel much 
frequented by expert guessers. By dwelling on the two and 
not on the five he had begun to encourage in himself 
delusions of financial genius and I had to listen.: Aman 
walked past our table, nodded at me and stopped. 

I said, ‘‘How-d’ye-do?”’ 

He answered, ‘‘Tiptop!”’ 

I suspected that I had known him in my Wall Street 
life, but I could not recall his name. 

My loquacious host who had that week landed twice 
out of seven times, but remembered only the two, saw the 
stranger and cried, ‘‘Hello, Charlie! Dining alone?” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Sit down.” 

Charlie sat down. 

I knew I was safe in remarking, “I haven’t seen you in 
years.” 

““No,’’ acquiesced Charlie. 
days?”’ 

“Trying to keep awake while listening to this man 
here,’’ I answered. 

I could see that he remembered my face as I remembered 
his, and no more. The waiter brought him the bill of fare 
and while he studied it I turned to my friend and sound- 
lessly made my lips ask, “‘ Who is he?”’ 

“Charlie Wade!’’ whispered my friend, and made a 
motion with his hands that meant “‘wiped!”’’ 

I had known Wade. He was a broker in my time—one 
of hundreds. And now he was broke—one of thousands. 


ay OLD Wall Street friend, who had guessed right two 


“What are you doing these 


Sitting in With the Insiders 


Y HOST, who had been speaking of a certain Mexi- 
can oil stock, went on: 

-“Tt wasn’t luck at all. It was a cinch—because I used 
my bean. That profit didn’t walk into my pocket of its 
own accord. The moment I saw that stock cross 160 I knew 
it wasn’t on covering by pikers, but some big fish about 
to be harpooned. I preferred sitting in the boat with 
the impaling insiders to being in the sea doing my little 
turn as target. That’s all.” 

He looked at me, a modest man compelled to listen to 
the applause of the intelligent audience. 

“Was that your first bull’s-eye this year?’’ I asked. 

“The second killing this week,” he retorted with dignity. 

But I said pleasantly: ‘“‘Two hits out of two times at 
the bat. One hundred per cent sagacious. John W. Gates 
remarked once in my hear- 
ing that all he asked was 
to be right three out of 
five times, or 60 per cent.” 

** And all I ask,” said my 
friend, “‘is to be right once 
out of five times. One in 
five. Because why? Be- 
cause when I am wrong I 
run quick, and when I’m 
right I push my luck. Each 
time I’m wrong costs me 
five thousand at the most. 
That is, a maximum of 
twenty thousand for the 
four wrong times. But 
when I’m right I do not 
call it a day’s work this 
side ofa hundred thousand. 
That’s the reason.” 

““A very good reason,” 
I said. 

But I should not have 
smiled, because he said 
tartly, ‘‘That’s what your 
friend Larry Livingston 
does.” 

Charlie Wade had fin- 
ished giving his order to 
the waiter. He asked me, 
“Have you read those 
articles in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post about 
him?” 

“He’s the bird that 
wrote them,” broke in my 
friend, vindictively point- 
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“Oh, did you?” said Charlie. 
“You know, he had an account 
in our office.” 

“When?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s more than fifteen 
years ago. But I’ll never forget 
how he came to us.” 

“T’d like to hear the story,” I 
said, and meant it. 

Charlie looked grateful and 
spoke. 

“‘My father had been talking 
of retiring for some time, and 
while I didn’t want him to think 
I’d be glad to get rid of him, at 
the same time I was anxious for a 
chance to show him what I could 
do if I was boss. If you remem- 
ber my father at all you’ll re- 
member that he was a mighty 
good broker, if I say so myself. 
It was all he knew how to do, 
but there weren’t many much 
better than he. He did a lot of 
two-dollar business on the floor 
but he was no man to turn loose 
on a lot of customers in an office. 
So I asked nothing better than 
a chance torun our shop the way 
it ought to be run, without any 
grumbling from him. I was doing 
fairly well, but I had too many 
handicaps. Think of it! The old 
gentleman wouldn’t allow me to 
put in a quotation board in the office! He thought it was 
too common, too much like a bucket shop! 

“T had for an office manager a chap named Giddings. 
One day I was talking to him about the desirability of 
having a few really active trading accounts, to enable us to 
smile gratefully on the hundred-shares-a-month birds we 
had. I knew that he was a friend of Larry Livingston, the 
Boy Plunger in Harding’s office. So I said to Giddings, 
‘Why don’t you try to get Livingston’s account?’ 

““*T have,’ said Giddings. 

““*What did he say?’ 

“*Nothing!’ 

““*You mean that he didn’t say either yes or no?’ 

“**T mean that I haven’t got his business.’ 

“*Did you ask him for a part of it?’ I asked. 

“Not in so many words,’ said Gid- 
dings. 

““¢Well, then,’ I said, ‘in how many 
words did you ask him?’ 

*“*T didn’t ask him in any words. 
But he knows I’m with this firm and 
he knows we are members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and do 
a stock-commission business. If he 
wanted to trade through us he’d do it. 
He doesn’t need to be asked.’ 

Co Dubai y OU 

would ask him 
you’d know if there 
was any chance of 
our ever getting 
any of hisbusiness,’ 
I said. 
““Charlie, I couldn’t 
and I wouldn’t,’ said 
Giddings. ‘He and I are 
very friendly. But the 
only way he’ll ever come 
into this office will be of 
his own free will and 
accord. I have never 
talked stock market with 
him, nor he with me. I 
have always felt it would 
be unwise.’ 

“T wasn’t convinced, 
but I couldn’t very well 
insist. As I told you, my 
father wouldn’t let us put 
in a quotation board. He 
thought that two tickers 
in the room were enough 
to keep gentlemen posted 
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on the market, and the other 
kind he didn’t want hanging 
around. Well, I was stand- 
ing beside one of the tickers 
a few days after my talk with 
Giddings, when a chap 
walked in. He was tall and 
straight, smooth-shaven and 
very fair-haired. 

“He nodded to Giddings, 
said ‘Hello!’ shortly, and 
walked over to the other 
ticker. There wasn’t any- 
body else in the room at the 
time. Giddings said ‘Good 
morning, Larry. How are 
you?’ very cordially; but 
Livingston paid no attention 
whatever to him. He was 
looking at the tape. 

“Pretty soon he looked 
up and asked abruptly, 
‘What sort of execution do 
you give here?’ 

““* As good as you can get 
from anybody,’ answered 
Giddings. 

‘Instantly Livingston put 
his left hand into his trousers 
pocket and took out some 
bills. He counted out five 
and handed them to Gid- 
dings. They were for one 
thousand dollars each. He 
began to study the tape again. Pretty soon he put his 
right hand in his fob pocket, took out a stop watch and 
said, ‘Buy me five hundred Amalgamated!’ 

‘Giddings shot the order over to the board room. He 
must have told the old gentleman to get a hustle on, for in 
a jiffy we got his report. Giddings rushed in and told 
Livingston what we had got the five hundred Amalga- 
mated for. 

“Livingston stopped the watch, looked at it, put it 
back in his pocket without a word and resumed his reading 
of the tape. Pretty soon he put his hand into his trousers 
pocket, fished up some more bills and held them out 
towards Giddings without taking his eyes off the tape. 
Then he took out his stop watch again and said, ‘Buy 
another five hundred!’” 


The Boy Plunger at Work 


is HEN we got his report he looked at the stop 

watch, saw exactly how long it had taken us to get 
his stock, and doubtless compared prices. Apparently he 
was satisfied, for he took off his hat and tossed it to Gid- 
dings, who hung it on the rack. 

“Livingston didn’t speak. He just looked at the tape 
and smoked one cigar after another without intermission. 
Before the market closed that day he bought and sold 
between three and four thousand shares, and was ahead, 
as I remember, a couple of thousand dollars net on the 
day’s trading. As soon as the market closed he walked to 
the hatrack near the door, took his derby and put it on 
with extreme care, almost as if he had a headache and 
didn’t wish to make it worse. From the door he spoke to 
Giddings: 

““Got a private office you can give me?’ 

““Yes,’ answered Giddings promptly. 

“Livingston nodded. ‘Good night,’ he said, and 
walked out. 

“T arranged to have another ticker put in my father’s 
private office, which we seized for Larry. We had it 
cleaned up and straightened out, and when Livingston 
ea to trade the next day he found everything ready for 

im. 

“He came in at 9:50. Giddings took him into the pri- 
vate office. - Livingston sat down and read all the news 
slips and bulletins, but made no comments whatever. The 
moment the ticker began to whir he got up to stand beside 
it and said, ‘You ought to put in a quotation board.’ 

“We'll do it,’ said Giddings, who explained to me that 
Livingston simply had to have both a quotation board and 
the tape to look at when he traded. 

“Well, sir, Livingston bought and sold seventy thousand 
shares the first week he was in our office. I don’t remem- 
ber exactly how long he stayed with us, but it was a matter 
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of months. He seemed satisfied with the execution. Then phases of my trading problems. I thought about it 
one afternoon without any warning or preamble he said, calmly and came to the conclusion that my main trouble 
‘I’m going away!’ and asked for a check for his balance. came from worrying over the money I owed. I was 
He closed his account and never again came into our never free from the mental discomfort of it. I must 
office. Giddings never knew why he quit us and I never explain to you that it was not the mere consciousness of 
asked Giddings to ask him for an explanation. I saw my indebtedness. Any business man contracts debts 
enough of Livingston to know that he was the kind of in the course of his regular business. Most of my debts 
man who never did anything without a good reason or were really nothing but business debts, due to what 
mixed business with sentiment. I felt it was useless to were unfavorable business conditions for me, and no 
ask him to come back to us, so I never even tried. While it worse than a merchant suffers from, for instance, when 
lasted it was a mighty profitable business. One day we there is an unusually prolonged spell of unseasonable 
took in over five thousand dollars in commissions. He weather. 

sure was the Boy Plunger. We liked him. I never saw “Of course as time went on and I could not pay I 
him display either anger or impatience—or, for that began to feel less philosophical about my debts. I'll 
matter, pleasure. But Giddings used to tell me that he explain: I owed over a million dollars—all of it stock- 


clearly good business. I appre- 
ciated both the good will and 
the business ability. 

“These creditors gave me a 
release on debts amounting to 
over a million dollars. But there 
were the two minor creditors who 
wouldn’t sign off. One of them 
was the eight-hundred-dollar man 
I told you about. I also owed 
sixty thousand dollars to a bro- 
kerage firm which had gone into 
bankruptcy, and the receivers, 
who didn’t know me from Adam, 
were on my neck early and late. 
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was full of fun and good-natured—outside of Wall Street. market losses, remember. Most of my creditors were 4 i ‘ Even if they had been disposed to 
It was doubtless his habit of intense concentration that very nice and didn’t bother me; but there were two who Pod Fi} q follow the example set by my 
made him so silent in our office.” did bedevil me. They used to follow me around. Every iii ie Fe largest creditors I don’t suppose 
“Your soup’s getting cold,”’ said my friend, and Charlie time I made a winning each of them was Johnny-on- Lowi op the court would have let them 
Wade ceased his reminiscences. the-spot, wanting to know all about it and insisting on ; j ii 3 sign off. At all events my schedule 
It was not until the next afternoon after the close of the getting theirs right off. One of them, to whom I owed ti.) é of bankruptcy amounted to only 


market that I saw Larry Livingston. I told him I wanted eight hundred dollars, threatened to sue me, seize my fur- about one hundred thousand dol- 


more reminiscences, and without appreciable effort he re- niture, and so forth. I can’t conceive why he thought | lars, though, as I said, I owed 
sumed his narrative: I was concealing assets, unless it was that I didn’t : f well over a million.” 
“Tt has always rankled in my mind that after I left quite look like a stage hobo about to die of destitution. ; 3 
Williamson & Brown’s office the cream was off the market. “As I studied the problem I saw that it wasn’t a Z 4 2 A Fresh Start 
We ran smack into a long moneyless period; four mighty case that called for reading the tape, but for read- 7 & i 
i @ ; 


lean years. There was not a penny to be made. As Billy ing my own self. I quite cold-bloodedly reached “TT WAS extremely disagree- 


Henriquez once said, ‘It was the kind of market in which the conclusion that I would never be able to ac- ° able to see the story in the 
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not even a skunk could make a scent.’” complish anything useful so long as I was worried, 4] newspapers. I had always paid 
and it was equally plain that I should be worried / ; my debts in full and this new ex- 
In Dutch With Destiny so long as I owed money. I mean, as long as any perience was most mortifying to 


creditor had the power to vex me or to interfere 
“TT LOOKED to meas though I was in Dutch with des- with my coming back by insisting upon being paid 
tiny. It might have been the plan of Providence to before I could get a decent stake together. This 
chasten me, but really I had not been filled with such pride was all so obviously true that I said to myself, ‘I 
as called for a fall. I had not committed any of thosespecu- must go through bankruptcy.’ What else could 
lative sins which a trader must expiate on the debtor side relieve my mind? 
of the account. I was not guilty of a typical sucker play. “Tt sounds both easy and sensible, doesn’t it? 
What I had done, or, rather, what I had left undone, was But it was more than unpleasant, I can tell you. I 
something for which I would have received praise and not hated to-do it. I hated to put myself in a position 
blame—north of Forty-second Street. In Wall Street it to be misunderstood or misjudged. I myself never 
was absurd and costly. But by far the worst cared much for money. I never thought enough 
thing about it was the tendency it had to of it to consider it worth while lying for. But I 
make a man a little less inclined to permit knew that everybody didn’t feel that way. Of course 
himself human feelings in the ticker district. I also knew that if I got on my feet again I’d pay 
“T left Williamson’s and tried other everybody off, for the obligation would remain. 
brokers’ offices. In every one of them I lost But unless I was able to trade in the old way I'd 
money. It served me right, because I was never be able to pay back that million.” 
trying to force the market into giving me & 
what it didn’t have to give—to wit, oppor- A Million-Dollar Debt 


me. I knew I’d pay off everybody 
some day if I lived, but everybody 
who read the article wouldn’t 
know it. I was ashamed to go out 
after I saw the report in the 
newspapers. But it all wore off 
presently and I cannot tell you 
how intense was my feeling of 
relief to know that I wasn’t 
going to be harried any more 
by people who didn’t under- 
stand how a man must give 
his entire mind to his busi- 
ness—if he wishes to succeed 
in stock speculation. 

““My mind now being free 
to take up trading with some 
prospect of success, unvexed 


by debts, the next step was 
tunities for making money. I did not find to get another stake. The 
any trouble in getting credit, because those “T NERVED myself and went to see my creditors. Stock Exchange had been 
who knew me had faith in me. You can get It was a mighty difficult thing for me to do, for closed from July thirty-first 


to the middle of December, 
1914, and Wall Street was in 
the dumps. There hadn’t 
been any business whatever 
in a long time. I owed all my 
friends. I couldn’t very well 
ask them to help me again 
just because they had been so 
friendly to me, when I knew 
that nobody was in a position 
to do much for anybody. 
“Tt was a mighty difficult 
task, getting a decent stake, 
for with the closing of the 
Stock Exchange there was 
nothing that I could ask any 
broker to do for me. I tried in 
a couple of places. No use. 


all that most of them were personal friends 
or old acquaintances. 

“‘T explained the situation quite frankly 
to them. I said: ‘I am not going to take 
this step because I don’t wish to pay you, 
but because, in justice to both myself and 
you, I must put myself in a position to 
make money. I have been thinking of 
this solution off and on for over two years, 
but I simply didn’t have the nerve to come 
out and say so frankly to you. It would 
have been infinitely better for all of us if I 
ties for makingmoney had. It all simmers down to this: I posi- 
simply didn’t exist. tively cannot be my old self while I am 
Still I plugged along, harassed or upset by these debts. I have 
trying to make a stake and succeeding only in increasing decided to do now what I should have 
’ my indebtedness. After I ceased trading on my own hook done a year ago. I have no other reason 
because I wouldn’t owe my friends any more money I than the one I have just given you.’ 


an idea of how strong 
their confidence was 
when I tell you that 
when I finally stopped 
trading on credit I 
owed well over one 
- million dollars. 
“The trouble was 
not that I had lost my 
grip, but that during 
those four wretched 
years the opportuni- 
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made a living handling accounts for people who believed “What the first man said was to all in- (Continued on Page 164) 
I knew the game well enough to beat it even in a dull tents and purposes what all of them said. 

market. For my services I received a percentage of the He spoke for his firm. 5 

profits—when there were any. That is how I lived. Well, ‘Livingston,’ he said, ‘we understand. 

say that is how I sustained life. We realize your position perfectly. I’ll tell 


“‘All this that I have told you took time. I didn’t you what we'll do: We'll just give you a 
always lose, but I never made enough to allow me ma-_ release. Have your lawyer pre- 
terially to reduce what I owed. Finally, as things got pare any kind of paper you 
worse, I felt the beginnings of discouragement for the first wish, and we'll sign it.’ 
time in my life. “That was in substance what 
“Everything seemed to have gone wrong with me. Idid all my big creditors said. That 
not go about bewailing the descent from millions and _ is one side of Wall Street for 
yachts to debts and the simple life. I didn’t enjoy the you. It wasn’t merely careless 
situation, but I did not fill up with self-pity. I did not good nature or sportsmanship. 
propose to wait patiently for time and Providence to It was also a 
bring about the cessation of my discomforts. I therefore mighty intelli- 
studied my problem. It was plain that the only way out of gent decision, 
my troubles was to make money. To make money I for it was 
needed merely to trade successfully. I had so traded before 
and I must do so once more. More than once in the past 
I had run up a shoe string into hundreds of thousands. 
Sooner or later the market would offer me an opportunity. 
“T convinced myself that whatever was wrong was 
wrong with me and not with the market. Now, what 
could be the trouble with me? I asked myself that ques- 
tion in the same spirit in which I always study the various 
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WICE within 
T three weeks the 

Combermere 
sighted the loom of the 
Horn; twice she fled to 
the southward to the 
very edge of the ice 
before stubborn north- 
westerly gales. Four 
times—twice on one 
tack, twice on the 
other—-she passed close 
to a stout Glasgow 
fourmaster hove-to in 
thesamespot. A lower 
maintopsail she carried, 
that bark, and under 
it her decks leaned like 
a roof. 

The Combermere 
staggered under three 
lower topsails and a 
foretopmast staysail, 
racking the iron nerves 
of her, making no way. 

One by one men de- 
veloped fiendish sea 
boils; cuts and broken 
skin refused to heal in 
the bitterness of cold 
and wet; shivering 
wretches cursed and 
wailed in the same 
hopeless drone at 
braces and sheets. 
Towhead went about 
his work half clad in 
spite of the skipper’s 
friendliness and the 
resources of the slop 
chest, for Spud still 
languished in the freez- 
ing lazaret, and all his 
own clothes and many 
of Towhead’s barely 
kept life in him. 

“He'll die o’ cold, 
Mr. Adams, if he’s kept 
down there,” Towhead 
warned the mate one 
bitter afternoon as the 
ship neared the Horn 
again. 

“Tecan’tdoanything, 
my son,’’ was themate’s 
reply. ‘See the Old 
Man. He’s a good 
pal o’ yours, isn’t he?” 

“Only as long as I’ll 
talk pigs an’ ducks to him,” growled Towhead. 
Murphy’s no more a murderer than he is neither.” 

“T believe that too,” said Mr. Adams kindly. ‘‘Be- 
sides, he’s a man I can’t spare. We’re two men short 
for’ard now, and the crowd that’s left is ” He checked 
himself. He was becoming too free in speech with a fo’- 
mast hand. ‘‘See the captain, Towhead. Ask him to let 
Murphy come up for a stretch. Perhaps he will.” 

Towhead asked. 

“Mr. Adams has the keys o’ the irons,” the skipper said. 
“Tf he lets ye I'll have no objection. But ye’re responsible, 
mind. Ye’d better wait a while though. Yonder’s the 
Horn again, and I doubt if we’ll weather it. Get ye a 
hand or two and clear a space in the potato locker. Then 
ye can bring up yer crony after we tack ship.” 

Captain Wandless showed remarkable gentleness at 
such a time of responsibility. Towhead was amazed. So 
was the mate. 

With the frowning Horn over the bow, the terrific seas 
battering at the ship’s salt-crusted plates, the certainty of 
having to thrash wearily south on yet another tack unless 
the staggering ship could hold up a full point nearer the 
wind—all combined to make a situation where a shipmaster 
might be excused any vagaries of temper. Yet Captain 
Wandless paced the poop, whistling cheerily, snapping his 
fat fingers, and positively beaming until his flabby unwhole- 
some face shone with some mysterious inner light that 
made him almost good looking. 

Towhead turned away with open mouth, meeting the 
gaping wonder of Mr. Adams across the deck. The skipper 
caught him by the arm and swung him around easily. 

“D’ye know, I think I’ll stock my farm wi’ sheep in- 
stead o’ cows, my son. Ye can keep sheep on the top o’ 


“And 


The Ship Was Well to the Southwestward of the Horn, Plunging Along Close:Jammed in a Turmoil of Vicious Seas 


cliffs, I’m told, near the sea. They’ll not be so likely to 
break their silly necks tumbling over as will cows, hey?’’ 

“No, sir,’”’ Towhead stammered, and started away 
again. i 

“No more trouble to breed, are they?” 

“‘Wind seems to be freeing, sir,’’ shouted the mate, and 
the farmer gave place to the master mariner in Wandless. 
He lifted his face towards the windward sky, sniffed, then 
glanced at the cross-running seas. He nodded relievedly. 

“You're right,” he said. ‘‘We’ll weather the land wi’ 
some to spare if she’ll stand the reefed foresail and main- 
sail, with the three lower topgallantsails. Try her, Mr. 
Adams.” 

“Go call all hands,” the mate ordered Towhead; and 
for that time at least, Spud Murphy was forgotten. 

At the end of a week the ship was well to the southwest- 
ward of the Horn, plunging along close-jammed in a tur- 
moil of vicious seas; long-rolling Cape Stiff graybacks that 
fell aboard her with the thudding impact of disintegrated 
cliffs; and the spray froze as it fell, the sails crackled with 
ice, a rope to be rendered through a sheave had first to be 
scalded free with hot water. The decks were slippery with 
menace, and five men lay in the forecastles incapable. 
Two were genuinely battered beyond work; three seized 
upon the chance to malinger, hoping that certain hideous 
sores would carry them past the keen examination of 
captain and mate. 

“We'll have to turn Murphy loose and make him work,” 
the skipper said. ‘‘Put Towhead to watching him. The 
lad’s honest. He’s Murphy’s crony, but he’s too good a 
farmer not to be straight.” 

Spud was released on promise of good behavior. Tow- 
head was sent down to get that promise. 
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“Shure, me son,” 
grinned Spud, stretch- 
ing luxuriously as the 
irons fell from him. 
“T’ll behave loike th’ 
blue-eyed boy, onless 
thot bleedin’ or’nary 
seaman falls foul o’ me. 
Where have they 
brought the ship to all 
this time? ’Tis too 
bloody cowld f’r 
where we ought to be. 
B-rr-rrh!”’ 

The stinging sleet 
and blinding spray, 
bitter gale and frozen 
decks went with a 
ghastly chill to the 
bones of the man who 
had smelled no fresh 
air for weeks. Spud 
peered around that part 
of the horizon visible 
from the lazaret hatch, 
his heavy brows drawn 
protectively down over 
his dazzled eyes. White 
sea crests, white sleet, 
spray that froze as it 


all combined to blind 
the sight so long ac- 
customed to dungeon 
darkness. > 

“Where th’ divil are 
we?” he repeated his 
question peevishly. 
“Ain’t thot th’ Ramirez 
yander?”’ 

“‘What’s Ramireez?” 
grunted Towhead 
shortly. ; 

He was trying to urge 
Spud up to face the 
Old Man, and the wise 
old seaman smelled for 
his position like a veri- 
table Cape Horner, 
refusing to leave the 
spot until he had satis- 
fied himself that cap- 
tain and officers had 
not carried the ship to 
destruction while he 
cia bike ene was locked up. That 

sort of able seaman is 
all but extinct now; 
but he flourished when 
white-winged, fleet-heeled clippers flourished, and Spud 
Murphy represented the best of the type. 

“Come on to the skipper,’’ Towhead said uneasily. ‘I 
only got down to loose you because I promised to bring you 
straight up and look after you that you didn’t get cutting 
up no didos.”’ 

“All right, old socks,” grinned Spud, following aft. 
“All the same, I bet a ’bacea stick this yer fine ship’s too 
nigh Cape Stiff f’r her good yit. If thot ain’t Ramirez, 
thin Oi killed th’ mate!” 

Mr. Adams heard that last remark. So did Captain 
Wandless. They exchanged glances full of meaning as 
Murphy approached them. 

“Murphy,” the skipper said, “you’ll turn to and do 
your work until we get to Valparaiso, if you'll give your 
word to make no more trouble. It’s cold to be in irons.” 

“Aye, sir, and it’s cowld runnin’ a big ship wi’ a lot o’ 
sojerin’ cowsons in yer fo’castle. 
trouble at all I ever made, nor will. Maybe ye’d loike to 
set Towhead to watchin’ me thot Oi don’t stick me knife 
into somebody’s back,” returned Murphy. 

“You won’t help your case by talking that way, my 
man. You’ll muster with your old watch at eight bells, 
and if you’re wise you’ll not let your foolish tongue carry 
you away.” 

“Shure, me foolish tongue is not so foolish as the yapper 
thot accused me of stickin’ Mr. Jones, sir!” 

“That’s what I told you, sir,’ put in Towhead eagerly. 
“You knows I ——”’ ; ; 

“That’ll do, my lad,’”’ the skipper cut him off. ‘‘Go 
for’ard, Murphy, and let us have no trouble.” 

Murphy made no trouble; but two ordinary seamen, a 
greasy cook and a half-crazy carpenter, gave him a wide 
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flew, icy-white decks— — 
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berth for half a 
watch until as- 
sured that he 
meant no immedi- 
ate harm by the 
ferocity of his ex- 
pression. 

Feeling secure 
in their supposed 
superiority over a 
paroled prisoner, 
the forecastle 
hands decided that 
Murphy’s trick at 
the wheel came 
first. He took the 
trick without pro- 
test, although his 
thinly clad body 
shivered violently 
in the first fifteen 
minutes of stand- 
ing at the exposed 
wheel. When he 
went aft*and 
mounted the poop 
ladder he peered 
intently towards 
the direction 
where he had 
thought hesaw the 
frowning rocks of 
Diego Ramirez. 
There was nothing there except a blacker cloud than the 
rest, leaning full, pregnant with more bitter snow. But he 
found on taking the helm that the ship was making a bare 
northerly course, as close-hauled as she would lie on the 
port tack, and all the sea to windward was cloaked under 
an advancing pall of smoky fog. 

It was only the seaman’s sixth sense that warned him 
of too close a proximity to land. He knew little about 
even the mariner’s compass, except how to hold a ship’s 
head steadily upen a point of it, and navigation was to 
_ him black magic entirely, as it was and is to many a 
hundred forecastle hands. Give Spud Murphy, or another 
of his kind, a marlinespike, a serving mallet or a palm and 
needle, and he would turn out work that looked almost a 
miracle from his gnarled hands; but ask him why a ship 
sailed on a great-circle track, when anybody could see by a 
glance at a Mercator chart that such a track was a deep 
curve while the rhumb-line course was straight, and he 
would vaguely tell the inquisitive inquirer it was done to 
shorten the degrees. Yet he believed that his instinct was 
as trustworthy as the captain’s carefully calculated reckon- 
ing, and he watched the captain and Mr. Adams deep in 
argument as he found a moment to take his attention from 
the card. 


The Longboat Soared on a Crest, Rushed Down Before the Wind, and Fell Hopetlessty to Leeward of Her Objective 


“Mr. Adams,’ Wandless was saying emphatically, 
“making full allowance for current and leeway, the ship 
cannot be less than fifty miles to windward o’ the Ramirez, 
if I know my sums.” 

“The ship’s very foul, sir,”” the mate argued. “The lee- 
way she makes when the squalls let up is terrible.” 

“Even so, she cannot be so close as you want to make 
out unless the log is frozen and hasn’t registered for a 
watch or two.” 

Spud Murphy blurted out: ‘‘’Twas the Ramirez I seen, 
sir, widout a doubt! I seen that hump o’ disolation too 
offen to ——”’ 

“Mind your steering, my man, and keep your opinions 
behind your teeth!”’ snapped the skipper, and Murphy 
shut up, contenting himself or solacing himself by slowly 
winking at the mate over the skipper’s averted shoulder. 

Captain Wandless entered the chart room, pored a while 
over the chart, then called to the mate to have the log 
hauled in and examined. When the rotator had been in- 
spected and found freely working, the register opened and. 
scrutinized for congealed lubricant, and the reckoning 
worked up again and carefully checked, the skipper told 
Mr. Adams to stream the log again and to keep the ship 
away half a point to free her wind. 
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**She’ll sail 
faster and make 
less leeway,’ he 
remarked. 

“Tf Lwas master 
I’d tack ship, sir,”’ 
retorted the mate. 

“Since ye’re 
not, I'll request 
that you carry out 
my orders, Mr. 
Adams. Send 
Towhead to my 
cabin, please.” 

Captain Wand- 
less went below 
with the strut of 
a fat turkey cock. 
When Towhead 
went to him he 
found the auto- 
erat of the ship 
deeply immersed 
in a well-thumbed 
volume dealing 
with the effect 
of smut upon 
wheat—the auto- 
crat of a big, deep- 
laden,hard-pressed 
square-rigged ship 
in a position of 
doubt off the most 
malignant coast in the world. “Sit down, son, and explain 
this to me,” the skipper said. Towhead sat, not at all 
averse to finishing his watch on deck in such snug warmth 
and comfort. For an hour he answered questions. He 
explained minutely the process of sheep rearing. He went 
exhaustively into the problem of crop rotation; and the 
anguish of soul suffered by a hen who has been fooled into 
hatching ducklings. 

“That’s fine, Towhead, splendid!” the: skipper ex- 
claimed at the end. 

He reached down a black bottle and poured a stiff 
second mate’s nip of rum for his queer guest. Surely no 
guest could be queerer than a greenhorn farmer making an 
unprojected voyage to sea in a square-rigger, partaking of 
his captain’s hospitality, liquid hospitality, in the captain’s 
own sacred retreat. 

“Drink, my son. Listen to me now. You don’t like 
the sea, I can tell that a 

“T like it a heap ——’”’ Towhead began to cut in. 

Wandless cut him off. 

“You're a fine farmer. I never talked to any man who 
had a finer grasp of that fine profession. I’m about tired 
of the sea. I mean to put my savings into a farm after 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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A New National Anthem 


FTER many years of faithful service we are told the 
A poor old Star-Spangled Banner won’t do. Along 
with horses, dinosauria, harpsichords, ukuleles and 
monarchies, it has outlived its usefulness. Dulce et De- 
corum, Pro Patria Mori, and other correspondents have 
been clamoring in the newspapers for another anthem with 
somewhat more than the virtues of the present one and 
none of its defects. These defects, it now appears, are 
many. For one thing, say the critics, it contains words 
which cannot but offend one of our European neighbors. 
For another, it is set to the music of an old drinking song, 
which presumably violates the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Third, its range is so great that no one can sing it. 
Fourth, it contains no exalted sentiments peculiarly 
American. The new anthem must recount 
the achievements of America in the cause of 
peace, humanitarianism and other desirable 
cbjects. The critics are united on that. 
But in spite of the deluge of letters, no one 
has as yet come forward with a substitute. 
It seems perfectly easy to rake the poets over 
the coals for not writing one, but when the 
poets reply with Augustus Thomas’ historic 
**Such as, for instance ——”’ silence ensues. 
With the feeling that some sort of start 
should be made, the following anthem is 
tentatively submitted. None of the music, so 
far as the author knows, has been adapted 
from any tune having even remotely to do 
with conviviality. The author hopes he has 
been successful in not offending any friendly 
foreign power, while upholding the glories 
of his native land. Here are the words of 
the suggested new anthem: 


U. S. A., The Land of My Dreams 


HOUGH other places on this earth 
Deserve great admiration, 
I give the country of my birth 
My heartiest approbation. 
The thesis I do not advance 
That England, Iceland, Spain or France 
In worth is less, 
But I confess 
This is my favorite nation. 


Chorus 
From Portland to Oconomowoc, 
From Frisco to Manila Bay, 
I give, through happy tears, three rousing, 
ringing cheers 
For my own beloved U.S. A. 
TI love its rocks and rivers; 
I love its woods and streams; 
And till death do us part it will remain 
in my heart 
U.S.A., the land of my dreams. 


TI love its high-class business men; 

I love their cheery Hello’s, 

I’m wild about the Independ- 

Ent Order of. Odd Fellows; 
Although of course I never would 
Imply that there are not as good 
Fraternal bands 
In other lands— 

I blow no braggart’s bellows. 

; Chorus 


When our Allies appeared afraid 
That they might lose the Great War 
We sent a million men to aid 
And it became the late war. 
Our brave associates did not shirk ; 
No, no! They all did real good work! 
The fact I state 
To demonstrate 
What we've done to abaté war. 
Chorus 


O land of Poe and Washington 
And William Allen White, too, 
Unfavorable comparison 
You stand superior quite lo. 
To say I love you best may seem 
In taste perhaps a bit extreme, 
Yet I must vent 
The sentiment— 
i : } 
I feel it’s only right to! Chose 
Surely nobody’s feelings will be hurt if we adopt that. 
—Baron Ireland. 


Seven Days 


pe colored steward on one of the army transports 
plying between San Francisco and Manila is noted 
from coast to coast for his immaculate cleanliness, his 
particular ship being known as the cleanest on the Pacific. 
Owing to the scarcity of bathrooms on board compared with 
the number of army officers and their wives that are car- 
ried, there is a set schedule for bathing. Each person, on 
being assigned a stateroom, is given a specified hour when 
he may have the use of a bath. , 

On one of the recent voyages from Manila the bath 
schedule, as it is known among the passengers, extended 
until late in the afternoon. It was the duty of our colored 
steward, whom we will call Sam because it is not his name, 
to notify each person as the time arrived for his or her bath. 


Chemical Warfare Experimenter: “‘The Public Does Not Seem to Appreciate 
the Value of Our Invention Which Will Wipe Out a Whole Poputation’’ 
Professor: ‘‘One Must Expect Opposition From the Reactionary Element, Major”’ 


A very heated bridge game was in progress between four 
of the officers’ wives. The stakes were high and there was 
a considerable gathering of interested spectators about the 
table. 

Sam approached the gathering with dignity. Politely 
elbowing his way through the crowd he spoke to one of 
the ladies. 

““Mis’ Smith it’s fo’-fifteen, which is de time fo’ your 
bath,” he announced. 

Mrs. Smith turned around slowly. ‘Really, Sam, I 
can’t leave the game just now.” She smiled patronizingly 
at him. “Suppose we pass it up today?” 

“But Mis’ Smith,’’ Sam objected, frowning, “dis am 
de seventh day what you-all done passed it up.” 


Sonnet 


WEETER your laugh than trill of lark at dawn. 
Ags marble richly gleams, so shines your throat. 
The grace of you would shame the pale young fawn ; 
Rather than walk, like silken down you float. 
Lighter your touch than fall of April rain; 
Cooler your cheek than petal washed with dew. 
Whene’er you speak, all gladness and all pain 
Speak also, in the throbbing voice of you. 


Like blossom on its stem is poised your head, 
Wrapped closely round about with fragrant bands. 
As roses’ passionate hearts, your mouth is red ; 
Like lilies in the wind, your long white hands. 
Brighter the glance of you than swmmer star ; 
But, lady fair, how awful thick you are! —D. Parker. 


Letters From a Self-Made Burglar 


ROM John (Red) Hogan, No. 18742 Sing Sing, to his 
son John (Lefty) Hogan Jr., who is completing his edu- 
cation under private tutors in New York City. 


April 4, 1922. 

Dear Jack: Here I am again in stir doing my little three 
& a half flat which I wouldn’t of been if that there dum Ike 
of a mouthpiece they give me had of been on 
the job & seen the cops first like I tell him 
to. Well Jack stick to your lessons so you 
can be a credit to the old man when he gets 
out. & dont go and get a swell bean every 
time you stick up a cigar store or two. 
Them cigar stores is good for to begin on 
for practice but I’d just as rather see you 
working for a living almost than sticking up 
them there cigar stores which aint no game 
for a self respecting yegg. 

The old place aint the same no more. It 
dont seem like home. They have tennis 
games & movies & baseball here and I feel 
like I got in the wrong place by mistake. 

Don’t take no marked money. 

Yrs respefully 


Dap. 


Wm 


Mr. Hogan Sr. has received information 
that John Jr.’s studies are not progressing 
favorably. 

April 19, 1922. 

Dear Jack: When the old woman was here 
last week she tells me you plugged one of 
them bulls in your gettaway from that 
Wm st job. Well Jack youre a kid yet & you 
got to sow your wild oats I suppose but take 
a tip from the old man & go easy with the 
gat. A hunk of lead slipped in a handker- 
chief can do the job clean & quiet & they 
aint no comeback for concealed weapons if 
the bulls frisk you in the street. 

They elected me treasurer of the Welfare 
League here which is a dam fool job because 
they aint no money in it except token money 
which you cant buy nothing with. Tell the 
old woman to send me them silk shirts she 
lifted for me in Munnymakers because they 
all wear them here. Yrs till Pearl St goes 


straight, 
zr Dap. 


Mr. Hogan Sr. learns that John Jr. has 
temporarily discontinued his studies under 
private tuition and has matriculated at a 
large educational institution. 

May 7, 1922. 

Dear Jack: So they got you did they. 
Well them things has to happen like a babys 
getting the measles and youll learn more in 
the Tombs in a week than you could of 
learned outside in a year. Tell the gang never mind about 
getting you no mouthpiece tell them to get you bail & the 
hell with a mouthpiece. Six months out on bail is better 
than fourteen lawyers & if you can get bail & get out them’ 
bulls will forget their middle name in a month. Thats how 
I beat that National Bank Case. When we got in court a 
year after we pulled that job the cops & the witnesses & 
me was all perfect strangers. 

Tell the old woman to try to pick up a couple pairs of 
white flannel pants for me as lots of the boys wear them 
here in the summer. 


Dont do no talking. DAD. 


From the Salome Sun 


ifs THE subscribers to the Sun, both of them, will over- 
look its being late this time I will try not to let it happen 
again. It happened this way. I grubstaked Chuckawalla 
Slim awhile ago to prospect for me over in the Eagle Tails 
and last week I went down to see how he was getting along. 
There was nothing in sight around camp except the two 
burros, so I went up to the tent, thinking maybe Slim had 
left a note there for me. I peeked in through the flaps and 
there was Slim on his back fast asleep, snoring away with 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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Samson and Delilah 


WAS in the land of Palestine, for so the stories 
state, 
Young Samson met all comers and whipped any man 
his weight. 
He never missed a chance to fight; 
He swung a mean and wicked right, 
Although at Gaza, one dark night, 
They say he got the gate. 


Delilah was the loveliest of all the local vamps, 
And on young Samson’s form she cast her large alluring 
lamps. 
“T love a manly man,”’ she’d say. 
Her work was clever for her day, 
Till Samson fell the same old way 
As many other champs. 


“Don’t think that I’m inquisitive,” she said. ‘You got me 
wrong. 

But tell your own Delilah, Sam, what makes you big and 
strong.” 


He said, ‘‘ My strength is in my hair. 

I’ve never seen a barber’s chair. 

No man can lick me while I wear 
My hair and whiskers long.” 


So late that night Delilah did a most artistic job. 
“T really hate to trim this guy,” she murmured with a sob. 
She started with an oil shampoo, 
She clipped his beard and mustache too, 
His curly locks she gave a new 
And fashionable bob. 


Next morning Sam awoke and found he’d scarcely strength 
to rise. 
“That jane has played a dirty trick!”’ he said in some sur- 
prise. 
“T’m off these Oriental queens, 
I must cut out these bedroom scenes 
Just then in dashed the Philistines 
And burned out both his eyes. 


” 


They dragged him to their temple and they bound him fast 
in chains, 
And all the local boys dropped in, ana all the local janes. 
“You ought to trim your hair a bit, cy 
They said, “and put a wave in it.” 
: Those natives had a pretty wit, 
Though somewhat shy on brains. 


Then Samson grabbed the pillars of-the temple on each side, 
And with a mighty push he sent the columns flying wide. 
The roof came tumbling on his head, 
The Philistines were all knocked dead. 
“Well, that brought down the house,”’ he said 
And turned around and died. 


Lohengrin 


N THE first act Wagner tells about the sad affairs of 
Elsa. 
Young, and fair too, she was heir to 
All the Duchy of Brabant. 
People said somehow or other she had murdered her young 
brother, 
But she claimed her folks had framed her 
And the whole thing was a plant. 


wre 


Now of quite another sort—rude, mean and envious—was 
Ortrud. 
She had wed a count named Fred, a 
Man of most unpleasant traits. 
And though nothing was absurder, yet they’d framed this 
charge of murder. 
Elsa’s land, too, they had planned to 
Seize, and all her large estates. 


On the morning of the trial, on a grassy plain near by, a 
Lot of swells await poor Elsa, 
The defendant, to appear. 
Now, at last, she comes arrayed in spotless white, a lonely 
maiden, 
Bows politely to the knightly 
Crowd and murmurs, “‘Well, I’m here.”’ 


Loud the trumpets blow their fanfares, but no knight or 
other man fares 
Forth in splendor to defend her, 
And poor Elsa’s doom seems sealed; 
But behold there in the distance speeds a knight to her 
assistance, 
Crying, “On, bo!”’ to his swan boat 
As he hastens toward the field. 


Out he leaps, his weapon flashing through the air, and Fred 
falls crashing. 
Though unhurt he’s bruised and dirty, 
But the victor’s calm and cool. 
Says the knight to Fred, ‘‘ Now beat it. 
repeat it, 
But the next time, if I’m vexed, I’m 
Going to knock you for a gool.”’ 


On your way or I’ll 


” 


“Kid, you’re there,’ says Elsa sweetly, “and I'll say you 
done that neatly. 
I can’t pay you for the way you 
Crowned that great big piece of cheese. 
Let’s get spliced tomorrow morning.” ‘‘Done!”’ he says. 
“But heed my warning: 
Never seek to make me speak to 


Tell you what my name is, please.” 


So in time their troth is plighted, and the happy pair, united, 
Seek seclusion from intrusion 
In the quiet of their room. 
But in come the neighbors flocking to their bedroom without 
knocking, 
Friends and cousins by the dozens 
Serenade the bride and groom. 


But when all the merry-hearted serenaders have departed, 
Elsa queries, ‘Tell me, dearie, 
Who you are and what's your name? 


Seems to me it’s rather shameless for a wife to go round. 


nameless. 
No grass widow am I, kiddo, 
Nor a Lucy Stone League dame.” 


Says her husband, rather gloomy, ‘‘ Well, you've broke your 
promise to me. 
I'll bet no man’s wedding romance 
Ever busted up so soon. 
Since you’ve asked my name of course you realize I must 
divorce you. 
Kid, I’m through, so pack your roustenn: 
This concludes our honeymoon.” 


At these words a noise is heard. A roughneck band 
intent on murder 
Quickly dash in, bandit fashion, _ 

And attack the unknown knight. 

“Curse you, Fred!”’ he cries. ‘No pup shall safely interrupt 
my nuptials!’’ 
Then he grabs him, calmly stabs him, 
Kills Count Fred and ends the fight. 


To the plain comes Elsa grieving for her knight who now is 
leaving. 
Clad in mail he glitters gayly 
As he nears the fateful spot. 
“Well,” he says, ‘““my name is Lohengrin; 
Smith nor Cohen. 
And your brother is no other 
Than the bird that pulls my yacht.” 


not Murphy, 


So the lad, restored by magic, ends this drama sad and tragic. 
Elsa, crying, falls back dying, 
But her knight just leaves her flat. 
Any man who acts so formal toward his wife is not quite 
normal— 
No sane guy’d forsake his bride for 
Such a silly cause as that. 


Pelleas and Melisande 


OMPARED with this a grave or tomb 
Would seem extremely jolly. 
This opus takes the prize for gloom 
And dismal melancholy. 
A most unhappy man, I think, 
Must be the author, Maeterlinck. 


Beside a dark, depressing pond, 
While hunting to beguile him, 

Prince Golo came on Melisande, 
Just out of an asylum. 

At least when she began to speak 

’Twas clear her intellect was weak. 


The maiden started with a cry, 
Exclaiming, ‘‘ Pray don’t harm me.”’ 
Said Golo, “ Be my bride, for I 
Am also slightly barmy. 
I think yow’ll like my folks. In fact 
My whole damned family is cracked.” 


I doubt if ever had a bride 
A gloomier homecoming. 
No sunlight reached the house. 
There wasn’t any plumbing. 
Said she, ‘A morgue would be more cheerful.” 
He answered, ‘‘ Mel, you said an earful.” 


Beside, 


Their honeymoon was brief, alas, 
For as the season wore on 
She fell in love with Pelleas, 
A handsome low-grade moron, 
Her husband’s younger brother, who, 
Though witless, had the wit to woo. 


At night she'd loose her golden hair 
From out her window casement 

To Pelly, who was standing there 
Downstairs, outside the basement. 

And as he grabbed her silken tresses 

He’d smother them with warm caresses. 


They'd meet each other every day 
In dank unpleasant places, 
And in an imbecilic way 
Indulge in chaste embraces. 
(Continued on Page 150) 
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What the Public Stands For 


T IS far from simple to say how much the public is will- 

ing to endure, or should endure, in the way of incon- 
venience, loss and suffering in times of conflict between 
employers and employes. In the historical perspective of 
any specific strike certain rules or principles seem to stand 
out, but who knows whether they will apply on the next 
Yet no settlement of the industrial 
question can be of more value than the assurance of a 
righteous public attitude toward labor disputes. 

Such portions of the population as are not directly 
involved in any particular strike rarely understand the 
points at issue. Many people on the outside express vio- 
lent opinions one way or the other, but in most cases it will 
be found that these opinions are based on prejudices 
rather than on knowledge of the facts. But nomatter how 
wide the area of conflict there are usually millions of 


similar occasion? 


decent citizens who are lacking even opinions and preju- 
dices, who are merely troubled and. perhaps annoyed by 
the evidence of bad feeling among the contestants and the 
possible discomfort to themselves. 

It is no simple matter to balance right and wrong in a 
great strike. To what extent these disturbances are due to 
mere childish ignorance and groundless passions is a seri- 
ous question. 
ment devoid of thought and ealeulation, quite divorced 
from wisdom and the best interests of labor. Many a 
workingman has given as the only reason for striking, the 
fact that he couldn’t support a family on what he was get- 
ting, and has then been obliged to support them on nothing 
at all for many months, although any disinterested observer 
might have told him at the start that he couldn’t win. 

Nor is it easy to determine how much of the red element 
enters into numerous strikes. Naturally the union chiefs 
seek to minimize this idea in the public mind. There is no 
doubt that radical leaders seek to make capital out of every 
strike, and at times they sow enough discontent among 
portions of the rank and file to compel even the more con- 
servative leaders to call strikes which seem to them unwise. 
Whatever its numerical strength the radical element is 
naturally the noisy, fighting group, and often succeeds in 
stirring up trouble despite the desire of larger numbers of 
quieter workers to be let alone. 

Then, too, the public outside cannot be quite sure 
whether union leadership is always wise and disinterested, 


In most strikes there is an emotional ele- 
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any more than it can be certain of the same qualities 
among employers. Leaders of great bodies of men, deferred 
to by statesmen and living daily in much the same light 
that beats about the throne, easily lose their sense of pro- 
portion, just as the heads of large business enterprises do at 
times. It would not bestrange if such labor leaders became 
imbued with the idea that they are more important than 
anyone else in the country, and better fitted to run its 
industries. At any rate the public suspects that the desire 
to be great among their followers may drive labor leaders 
on to a constant stirring up of industrial dispute. 

All this is but one side of the shield. Strikes may be the 
employers’ fault. Not a few employers lack real qualities 
of industrial leadership, and the public has long suspected 
this to be true in a number of cases. There may be, there 
surely has been in the past, enough graft, waste and inef- 
ficiency in many trades to warrant labor leaders in chal- 
lenging the power and wisdom of employers. The public 
knows there are employers who get along pretty much 
without strikes, even without unions, and often in close 
enough harmony with their men to satisfy the most criti- 
cal. Why, then, are there not more such employers? 

Or it may be in a few cases that employers welcome 
strikes as an opportunity to smash the unions; or even in 
certain disgusting instances as an opening for a corrupt 
collusion with the workers to exploit the public. 

Only the superficial will fail to perceive how hard the 
public is put to it at times to separate right from wrong. 
There are labor leaders who would sneer at this conten- 
tion on the ground that strikes must always be right, since 
they are in the interest of the people. This identification 
of organized-labor warfare with the people’s interest may 
sound well in a platform speech, but it does not stand the 
cold daylight of facts. 

Mr. Gompers often points out that the public and labor 
are not separate, but that organized labor even when 
engaged in strikes is part of the public. This, of course, is 
true, but everyone knows that organized labor is a com- 
paratively small part of the general public. But what is of 
more importance is the fact that great portions of the pop- 
ulation have no natural sympathy with the methods so 
commonly employed by organized labor to win its ends or 
anything to gain by them. 

To think of organized labor, or even of labor that from 
the unionist’s viewpoint is theoretically capable of organi- 
zation, on the one hand, and capital on the other, as alone 
constituting society, is at once a baseless and vicious fal- 
lacy. To think of the American people as made up solely 
of a few bloated plutocrats, and many organized laborers 
who get ahead in the world only by strikes, picketing and 
similar weapons, is the last word in falsity, and yet no 
picture is more commonly drawn. 

It takes no account of the farmers, who are at once 
capitalists and laborers, and who constitute the largest 
single portion of the population. It takes no account of 
millions engaged in marketing and other forms of distribu- 
tion, which in a highly organized modern society is almost 
if not quite as important a work as production. It takes 
no account of other millions who work hard at varied tasks 
and perform services of the utmost value, but who neither 
sympathize with nor gain from strike methods. 

Thus it is clear that however much the public may be 
puzzled by the right or wrong involved in strikes it will 
never in the long run in this country tolerate the assump- 
tion that organized and fighting labor covers the whole 
map. Nor will it knowingly and consciously surrender the 
principle that the most effective discontent within the 
breasts of men is that with themselves rather than with 
their surroundings. 

In this country it has always been true, and it is true now 
for the large majority, that the surest way to obtain a living 
wage is to improve the quality of one’s work and to qualify 
for tasks of still greater value to society. There may be 
men and women so handicapped, so ignorant, that no 
change in the character of their employment from child- 
hood to age is possible. But though they are entitled to 
fight if need be for their fair share of the national income, 
there can be nothing but abhorrence of the doctrine that 
most individuals can get ahead in the world only by means 
of strikes, sabotage, violence and the threat of revolution. 
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It is a false and cruel misrepresentation of the facts to 
hold that all who oppose group warfare in the form of 
strikes are necessarily capitalistic in their viewpoint. The 
public as a whole has no sympathy whatever for capitalistie 
abuses. Witness the outcry against profiteering in the last 
few years. The public fears and suspects greed and arro- 
gant behavior upon the part of any group, whether em- 
ployers or labor unions. It detests the profiteering of 
capital, but it detests no less the brutal disregard of others’ 
rights so often shown by organized labor in its strikes. 

Above all, the public feels, if it does not openly express, 
nothing but aversion to any doctrine that tends to destroy 
the characteristic quality of individual initiative which has 
made this nation great. It may believe in minimum wages, 
but it does not, it cannot believe in anything like stand- 
ardized or uniform wages for vast numbers of workers. It 
knows that the decline of the republic surely dates from 
that day when men cease to be individuals, each seeking 
to improve his own lot, and become mere numbers and 
units in one big union. 

Young men have always been told to work and save, to 
practice temperance, prudence and frugality. They have 
been urged to acquire training, knowledge and wisdom. 
No one has ever questioned such advice. Yet if young men 
take this course and reap the natural rewards thereof they 
find themselves responsible for their fellows who took the 
easier way, while these latter are not responsible for any- 
body, not even for themselves. 

A countryman by the hardest kind of work from boy- 
hood to late middle life finally acquired a reasonable 
competence, his chief business activity taking the form of 
general storekeeping. Yet he is expected to extend credit 
to worthless young men who, when they get a little money 
together as the result of feeble efforts at work, rush off on 
a fishing or hunting trip in a newly acquired automobile 
instead of paying their back grocery bills, 

This petty illustration of what has been so common a 
relation between the competent and the incompetent in 
every age and every land may seem a far ery from the 
great industrial conflicts. But men are simply not going 
to do the work of the world, they will live to see the hard- 
won progress of centuries lost and civilization itself in 
‘decay, if they get the idea that through the force of suffi- 
cient numbers and bold enough leaders they can compel 
for themselves an ever-rising scale of living regardless of 
whether they earn and deserve such rewards. 

Wages of millions of men cannot long be kept up by fiat, 
by pitiless coercion, by levying blackmail upon the com- 
munity under threat of what amounts to civil war, except 
at the cost of industrial disintegration. The growth of 
national wealth has brought many increases in real wages 
for all workers, and it is to be hoped that the upward trend 
cohtinues. Or the individual worker can raise his wages by 
fitting himself for more valuable work. But the very main- 
spring that has produced the growth of wealth will be 
broken if eforts ever succeed in this country to get all men 
into groups where they are assured of more or less equal 
and sufficient incomes regardless of their natural compe- 
tence and achievements. 

In its decision last June on shopmen’s wages the Rail- 
road Labor Board in speaking of living costs said that 
these could not be standardized any more than men can be 
standardized. ‘“‘One man will consume his income and 


‘find himself continually in debt while another man with the 


same income and under identical conditions will live in 
equal comfort and accumulate savings.” 

The public certainly will not stand for any movement in 
this country that seriously proposes on a broad national 
scale to destroy the incentives to work and progress. We 
are doomed to the same universal filth and poverty as 
Russia if the doctrine of equal pay for unequal work takes 


_a deep hold. 


Any man is entitled to make the most of himself he can 


without hindrance from anybody. But if what the parlor 
radicals call the “aspiration” expressed in the great strikes 


is founded on the belief that any man is entitled to a goy- 
ernment or other guaranty that he shall make as much of 
himself as somebody else makes of himself, then the Amer- 
ican experiment in democracy and happiness is in very 
real danger. 
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States Senate prior to the beginning of the twentieth 

century—not quite a crime; but it was sternly to be 
deprecated, as a social error is frowned upon; something 
that is not done. 

So when Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, aged the prepos- 
terously few years of thirty-seven, burst into that dignified 
circle in 1899, with credentials of full and indisputable 
membership in his hand conferred by the imperial com- 
monwealth of Indiana, he was looked at askance by the 
ablest group of askancers our history records. Grim 
graybeards sat in patriarchal rows about the place and 
gave the young man the senectitudinous and discounte- 
nancing once-over— Morgan, Pettus, J. P. Jones, Platt of 
Connecticut, Cullom, Allison, Hoar, Hale, Frye, Cockrell, 
Vest, Stewart, Chandler, Carter, Gallinger, Teller, Quay, 
Daniel, Aldrich—elder statesmen all—assayed the juvenile 
interloper from beneath bushy and silvered eyebrows, and 
disapproved. 

Things, it would seem, had come to a lax and lamentable 
pass when a mere stripling of thirty-seven could gain 
entrance to this venerable tribunal, contrary to the tradi- 
tion and practice of a hundred years. It was disturbing. 
It was impudent. It was dashed annoying, and not to be 
endured without protest. Adolescence had no place there. 
This was the seat of the seniors. This was the forum of 
the sages. Out upon this boy, who, taking a long running 
jump from Indianapolis, landed in their ancient midst and 
cried, ‘‘ Well, grandsires, youth is here and must be served !”’ 


Y{ sistes was not exactly a misdemeanor in the United 


Solomons of the Senate 


HERE was a real Senate— Morgan, of prophetic vision, 

who saw that Hawaii must come under our flag long be- 
fore his fellows, and fought unceasingly for an interoceanic 
canal when all others jeered at the project as chimerical; 
Pettus, a character out of the pioneer days, wise and witty; 
John P. Jones, of Nevada, an Argonaut of 49; Platt, of 
Connecticut, the wisest and ablest senator of his genera- 
tion; Cullom, of Illinois, contributing a shrewd experience 
of service since 1883; Allison, of Iowa, the great expediter 
and composer of parliamentary, legislative and political 
difficulties and differences; Hoar, of Massachusetts, who 
incarnated the 
spirit of the New 
England fathers; 
thesaturnine Hale 
and the politic 
Frye, of Maine; 
Cockrell and Vest, 
of Missouri, the 
one the calm and 
studious senator 
who was the 
encyclopedia of 
procedure and 
fountain of infor- 
mation on all 
measures’. that 
came up for ac- 
tion, and the other 
the showy and 
satiric debater 
and orator; Stew- 
art, of Nevada, 
big, ruddy, whisk- 
ered like Santa 
Claus and fight- 
ing always for the 
West; Chandler, 
of New Hamp- 
shire, . fragile, 
agile, able, fearless 
and waspish; and 
Gallinger, his col- 
league, the in- 
comparable party 
wheel horse; the 
pyrotechnic and 
gifted Foraker, of 
Ohio; the silver- 
tongued Daniel, 
of Virginia; Tel- 
ler, who came 
when Colorado 
_ was admitted as 
a state and who 
helped immeasur- 
ably in the de- 
velopment of the 
Rocky Mountain 
region; Carter, of 
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Montana,-potent in debate, brilliant in mind and beloved 
by all; Bate, Bacon, Clay and Pitchfork Tillman, of the 
South; Proctor, of Vermont; McMillan and Burrows, of 
Michigan; Spooner, of Wisconsin, the great lawyer and 
powerful advocate; and, in command, the most efficient 
leader the Senate ever has had, Nelson W. Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, then the boss of the United States. 

They are all dead now, but they were alive then; and 
the depth of their deprecation over this Beveridgerian 
irruption into their sage deliberations was equaled only 
by the studied dignity of their demonstration of it. They 
made no protest that was audible. They were scrupulously 
formal in their greetings. They received the youthful 
Hoosier austerely. They gave him a desk, put him on a 
few committees, handed him a copy of the Senate rules, 
inserted his name in the roll call between the names of 
Berry, of Arkansas, and Burrows, of Michigan, told him to 
clap his hands together when he needed the services of a 
page and turned to the Solomonic consideration of other 
things. 

Privately, no doubt, some friendly and neighborly soul 
like Carter, whose sense of humor was too strong to break 
under the massive dignity of the body, took the youth 
from Indiana aside and talked with him, saying that it 
was the immemorial custom of the Senate that new sena- 
tors, one of which Beveridge was in two ways—both as to 
nativity and service—should be seen, not heard, and 
should vote always as the leaders of their party directed. 
In a couple of years, or such a matter, it would be all right 
for the newcomer to submit a few remarks on some innocu- 
ous topic, but not before. What was expected of a new 
senator was silence, respect for his elders, attention to 
their counsel, support of their measures and unfailing 
regularity in his votes. No more. 

All senatorial and party affairs were in competent 
hands and being carried out according to precedent, tradi- 
tion and the necessities of the situation, and no adolescent 
aid was needed or desired. The only vocal demonstra- 
tion welcomed or wanted from the new member was a 
clear and ringing aye when any old gentleman of his party 
was seeking to put something across, and an equally 
vibrant nay when any of the opposition had similar de- 
signs, unless, as might happen now and then, there had 


‘Albert J. Beveridge in His Office the Year After He Was Elected te the Senate 


By Samuel G. 
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been a deal between the elders of one side and the elders of 
the other, when he would get his orders from the leader, or 
the party whip. 

It was at this period of our history when there was great 
political tumult over the Philippines. Shall we keep 
them? No! thundered many of the sages. Shall we keep 
them? Yes! thundered others. Shall the United States 
abandon her traditional position in the world and become 
recklessly imperialistic? Yes—or no! Tons of eloquence 
furnished by each side. Big guns shooting continuously. 
George Frisbie Hoar calling the roll of the Presidents and 
proving that not a durned one of them would have kept 
the islands. John Coit Spooner proving absolutely that 
no Ameriean worthy of the name, from G. Washington to 
any one of Nature’s noblemen—that is, any citizen of the 
land ofthe free and the home of the brave—at the mo- 
ment—or ever—possessing the inestimable privilege of 
American suffrage, would have let them go, or now would 
hearken to so monstrous a proposition. And soon. It all 
seems silly now, but it was hot stuff then, and the fate of 
the republic, its very life, hung trembling in the balance. 
On the one hand we were due to go down to desolation 
and destruction like ancient Rome; on the other hand 
we were to fill our dazzling destiny; on both hands we 
were all nervous and excited and fearful and torn up 
about it. It was fierce. 


A Tidal Wave of Oratory 


IKEWISE, there was vast clamor over Porto Rico, and 
Guam, and Cuba. The United States had a whole flock 

of insular entanglements, engagements, acquisitions and 
obligations; and the United States, not having been in the 
wholesale island business before, did not know exactly 
what to do with them or for them or to them, and the less 
so because these islands were Latin in temperament and 
quite casual in their new allegiances. So the Congress 
fussed and talked'and planned and theorized and harked 
back to the fathers and harked forward to the new out- 
posts and what they would mean as a polish for our al- 
ready resplendent glory; and the Constitution followed 
the flag, or didn’t, according to one’s views on the subject; 
and the glass ceilings of the Senate Chamber rattled every 
afternoon under 

the impact of the 


perfervid lan- 
guage let loose 
beneath them 


concerning these 
various phases of 
our progress of the 
moment, or of our 
backsliding of the 
moment —that 
also depending on 
one’s views. 
Well, during 
this hullabaloo, 
this welter of dec- 
lamation, this 
tidal wave of ora- 
tory, these brand- 
ings of miscreants 
who sought to 
default on our 
heaven-sent na- 
tional obligations 
and tarnish the 
fair fame of our 
country by aban- 
doning the little 
brown brother or 
the little Latin 
brother to his 
fate, and these 
excoriations of 
those imperialis- 
tieally un-Amer- 
ican Americans 
who would bring 
down our country 
to its ruin by not 
only straying but 
hop-skip-and- 
jumping away 
from the policies 
of the fathers 
which made us 
what we are 
during all this 
(Continued on 
Page 128) 
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HOW CHEK KEN rapped 
CG on Yvonne’s door to in- 

form her that dinner was 
served. At first she was of a 
mind to decline to go down to 
the dining room, to quit the 
sanctuary of her own apartment. 
To sit across the table from 
Anthony Bracken for the dura- 
tion of a meal was an ordeal she 
did not care to face. She dis- 
liked Bracken, as a child she had 
disliked him, and of that, in the 
imperious manner which had 
been hers from infancy, she had 
given him ample and convincing 
evidence. It was pride which 
compelled her now. She was in 
her own house, her grandfather’s 
house. It was her table to which 
she was going, and she would 
not permit herself to be excluded 
from it by an underling—a spe- 
cies of poor relation. She had 
never regarded Bracken as im- 
portant. That he occupied a 
place in her grandfather’s busi- 
ness life she knew, but how im- 
portant this position was she 
had never cared to inquire. Al- 
ways she viewed him as a de- 
pendent, a sort of hanger-on, 
tolerated because of his relation 
to De Marsay’s second wife. 
Now he had taken on added 
stature. He had become sud- 
denly important in her consid- 
erations. This was, first, because 
he had assumed authority over 
her, and, secondly, because he 
possessed the secret and the con- 
fidence of her grandfather. 

Bracken was admitted to her 
grandfather’s presence while she 
was excluded. Whatever com- 
munication André de Marsay 
had with the world outside the 
room in which he lay so myste- 
riously ill was through the me- 
dium of Bracken. It was an 
intolerable condition, and it was 
in a spirit of proud rebellion that 
she descended the stairs to take 
her place at the head of the din- 
ner table. She was motivated 
by a desire to put Bracken in his 
place. 

The man stood waiting for her 
at the door of the dining room, 
his banker’s face carefully ar- 
ranged and set to exhibit no 
emotion. Yvonne disliked his 
face, though it was not unpleas- 
ant in its lines or expressions. It was a material face. 
There was nothing about it to arouse interest or to cause 
the casual beholder to wonder what was going on behind 
Bracken’s gray eyes. One knew what was going on—some 
makeshift for accumulating or for saving money. Yvonne 
bowed to him coldly and took her place. 

“T am told,” said Bracken, “that you had a caller this 
afternoon.” 

“Indeed?” said Yvonne. 

‘“‘T am not speaking for myself,’ said he, “‘but for your 
grandfather.” 

“‘T would prefer that grandfather spoke for himself.” 

““Nevertheless,’’ said Bracken, and his tone was one of 
finality, ‘‘I am speaking for him.” 

“And I,’ said Yvonne, “‘decline to listen to any message 
coming to me through yourself. If my grandfather wishes 
to say anything to me let him do so.” 

“That is impossible. I foresaw, however, that you 
might take this difficult attitude, and therefore hand you 
this direct communication.” 

He arose, passed around the table and placed before her 
a folded sheet of note paper. Yvonne opened it and saw 
a few lines of straggling handwriting, evidently penned 
by a hand that trembled, but recognizable, nevertheless, as 
the work of her grandfather. She read it: 


My dear granddaughter: Welcome home. I forbid you to 
speak of me or my illness to any person whatsoever. 
Your grandfather, 
ANDRE DE MARSAY. 
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Mae 
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Se See 


She Turned Furiously to Face the Indian, Jean 


She read it and reread it. It was a strange message to 
come to her from the old man upstairs, for always he had 
been proud of her, delighting in her loveliness, lavishing 
upon her in his proud old way the affection of his heart. 
But here was no affection. Here was only a formal wel- 
come home after an absence of a year—and a curt com- 
mand. 

She crumpled the paper and pressed her lips together 
to prevent their trembling from becoming visible. 

“He makes himself clear, I trust,’’ said Bracken. 

“Incomprehensibly clear,” she said. 

He looked puzzled a moment at her paradox, but such 
conversational gymnastics were beyond his scope. 

“Tn that case,’’ he said, ‘‘we will revert to your caller. 
Did he inquire after your grandfather?” 

“Naturally.” : 

“What did you tell him?” 

Her eyes flashed. ‘‘I will not be questioned!” she said 
sharply. ‘‘What I say to a young man or what he says to 
me during a purely social conversation is nobody’s 
business—not even my grandfather’s.” 

“Why did he call on you?” Bracken persisted. 

“Probably,” said Yvonne, ‘because he wanted to.” 

“T’m sorry you can’t be reasonable. This is more 
important than you imagine. Your grandfather will 
want to know exactly what passed between you and this 
man Thorne.” 

“When he makes any such outrageous demand to my 
face,”’ she said, ‘‘I shall determine how to answer.” 


By Clarence Budingtom 
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JAMES 


“Very well. I am directed to 
tell you to have no further com- 
munication with Thorne.  Or- 
ders have already been given to 
Jean not to admit him to the 
house again.” 

“Do you mean I am forbid- 
den to speak with Mr. Thorne 
again?” 

“That was your grandfather’s 
wish.” 

“Tn the first place, I don’t 
believe it. I don’t believe my 
grandfather would send such a 
word to me. But if he did, you 
may carry this message back to 
him: I shall see and speak to 
Mr. Thorne whenever I wish 
about anything I wish. Please 
be so good as not to refer to the 
matter again.” 

Bracken addressed himself to 
his food, grimly angry. His face 
flushed and his hand was un- 
steady as he lifted a glass of 
water to his lips, but he did not 
venture to reply. Yvonne’s 
cheeks flamed, then paled. She 
was angry through and through, 
and as the seconds passed her 
anger increased. 

** Anthony Bracken,” shesaid, 
“T don’t like you. I never did 
like you. We may as well reach 
a final understanding. I do not 
know why my grandfather re- 
fuses to see me, nor why he has 
selected you as his go-between. 
But this you may make clear to 
him: I will take no orders or di- 
rections from a parasite and a 
hanger-on. Whatever authority 
he may have delegated to you 
in his business, I shall tolerate 
nothing of the sort in this house. 
Here I am mistress. I have no 
right to ask you to leave this 
house in which he has permitted 
you to live as a member of his 
family. If I felt I had the right 
I should dosoimmediately. But 
this I have the right to do—to 
regulate the affairs of the house 
so that I do not have to meet 
you or speak to you. You will 
indicate the hours at which you 
wish your meals, and they will 
be served to you. I shall not in- 
sist upon their being served in 
the kitchen.”’ 

He pushed back h’s chair and 
stood up, face red, lips trembling. 

“You—you ie 

“Tf you speak one word to me which gives me sufficient 
reason,” she said, ‘I will have your belongings moved out 
of the house, and you after them.” 

Bracken clenched his hands and thrust them into his 
pockets. By an effort he mastered his voice. 

“You are not mistress here,’ he said. “‘ Your grandfa- 
ther’s condition makes it necessary that this house should 
be under my control. The servants must take their orders 
from me. I have selected and hired them. They will look 
to me for instructions.” 

Yvonne was imperious, impetuous, but she had been 
reared in an atmosphere which had bestowed upon her a 
natural unconscious dignity. Even in her most exuberant 
moments the dignity was visible. It was not thestiff-necked 
dignity of the spinster head of an exclusive girls’ school; it 
was more gracious than that. It was not so much a manner 
as a consciousness. It came from the knowledge that she 
was a De Marsay, and that no De Marsay must conduct 
himself in an unworthy or plebeian manner. Members of 
the family might be eccentric, even fantastic. They might 
permit themselves vagaries, and indulge in extrava- 
gances—but they might never be common. 

In this moment she was tested. It would have been a 
simple matter to have flown into a rage; to have tossed 
dignity to the four winds of heaven; to have descended 
to the level of the canaille. The impulse was there to 
behave like a very, very bad little girl, but she held it in 
check. She, too, arose from the table. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“‘T leave the dining room to you,” she said. ‘‘ Hereafter 
my meals will be served to me in my room.” 

His manner became conciliatory, a business man who 
saw the mistaken policy of open conflict. Also he was not 
at ease, for he knew the De Marsays and guessed at what 
unexpectedness Yvonne might be capable of if pushed 
to the wall. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. ‘‘ This is not my doing.” 

“Whether or not it is your doing,” she said, “it is 
unbearable.” 

“‘Can’t we keep up at least a semblance of friendship?” 
he asked. ‘‘We are compelled to share this house. Why 
create a state of open warfare?” 

“Tt is created,’ she said. ‘‘There can be nothing but 
warfare between you and me. I shall never rest until 
I have made my grandfather send you away.” 

“T have served your grandfather faithfully. 
given me his confidence,”’ said Bracken. 

“T am not chargeable with grandfather’s mistakes,” 
she said. 

“Yvonne, you are your grandfather’s heiress. Some 
day you will own all the De Marsay properties. When 
that time comes you will need a man familiar with the 
business, capable of carrying it on for you. It has been 
your grandfather’s intention that I should be that man.” 

She paused an instant before replying, holding him with 
her eyes, and in them he read scorn, and a hostility that 
nothing could overcome. 

“When that day comes,” she said, ‘‘my first act will 
be your discharge.” 

Once in her room she sank into a chair and sat quiver- 
ing. She was intelligent, more than ordinarily intelligent, 
and she appreciated her helplessness. There was nothing 
she could do, no way by which she could reach her grand- 
father to expostulate with him. Yet she was determined 
not to remain quiescent, not to acquiesce in a situation 
that was intolerable. Rightfully she was mistress of this 
house, had always been its unquestioned mistress. Now, 
in circumstances that bewildered her, she was ousted, 
dethroned. She felt like the victim of some revolution, 
a petty sovereign deprived of rank and place. 

That her grandfather should have shut himself in his 
room because of illness or whim did not astonish her. He 
was capable of that. Once before, when boils had made 
him unsightly, he had done as much. It did not give her 
ground for fear that he refused to see her, for she was 
a woman, even though his granddaughter, and old André 
de Marsay’s vanity was grotesque. What troubled her 
was the disappearance of old trusted servants. That was 
unlike De Marsay, who gave to his retainers even greater 
loyalty than they gave to him. The employment of Doc 
Roper, whom she knew her grandfather despised, was 
another circumstance to add to her bewilderment. 


He has 


“Save That Cock-and:Bull Story for the Hotel Loafers!’’ Bracken Snapped. 


She endeavored to think it out; to form some plan of 
action. The only possible solution was that illness had 
made De Marsay senile, and that Bracken was working 
upon that senility for purposes of his own. She was not 
frightened. Nothing seemed to threaten her. She was 
angry—and a little suspicious. And, being young and 
extraordinarily healthy, she was hungry. A faint sound 
attracted her attention. She listened. It came again—an 
almost imperceptible scratching on the panel 
of her door, like a long finger nail rasping 
against the wood. 

“Who is there?’’ she demanded. 

“‘Missee open door,’’ said Chow Chek Ken 
in a guarded voice. 

She turned the key and looked into the hall. 
There stood the young Chinaman, smiling 
his placid smile, holding a tray covered with 
a napkin. 

“Bling missee dinner,’ he said. 

“Did Mr. Bracken send you?” 

“Nobody send. Come. Food b’long you. 
You hungly?”’ He asked the question hope- 
fully. ‘I look-see. Cabbage Face no watch. 
Mr. Boss, he go out. I makum chop, catchum 
blead. You eat.” 

“You’resure Mr. Bracken didn’t send you?” 

“He knockum eight bells outa me, 
him know,”’ said Ken. 

She motioned him in, and he bus- 
ied himself setting out the meal 
he had prepared for her, on a sew- 
ing table. 

“You eat quick. I take dishes back,” he said. 

She studied his face, more surprised at this seem- 
ing kindness than by anything that had gone before. 
His face exhibited nothing but a smiling placidity. 
She suspected some effort at conciliation underlay 
the apparent thoughtfulness. Even though the 
Chinaman denied it, she suspected he had been 
ordered to bring her food by Bracken. Why, other- 
wise, had he done so? 

He was a creature of Bracken’s, hired by the man, 
subject to his orders. Undoubtedly he had picked 
well and carefully for his purpose. That it was an in- 
dependent act of friendliness toward her she did not 
believe. That Chow Chek Ken was, in a minor mat- 
ter, befriending her and deceiving his employer, she did not 
credit. Nevertheless, she ate the chop and drank the tea. 

““Missee want somet’ing sometime, she say Ken,’ he 
told her. ‘‘Cabbage Face, him watch, watch, watch. All 
time him watch. No likum Cabbage Face.” 

“Thank you, Ken,” she said. 

He took up the tray and left the room. She watched 
him traverse the hall and disappear down the back stairs; 


““Missee Open Door,’ Said Chow 
Chek Ken in a Guarded Voice 
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then, moved by impulse, she 
tiptoed softly to her grand- 
father’s door. There she 
stood motionless, her ear 
against the panel, listening. 
There came no sound from 
within, no creaking of springs 
under the restless movement 
of a sufferer, no muttering, 
no moan or heavy breath- 
ing—nothing but silence. 

“Grandfather !’’she called 
softly. ‘‘Grandfather!” 

A hand closed over her 

mouth and she felt herself 
lifted in powerful arms. Be- 
fore she could resolve into 
action she had been carried 
a dozen steps and set down 
again upon the carpet. She 
turned furiously to face the 
Indian, Jean. His black eyes 
gleamed, but his expression 
was wooden, emotionless. 
For an instant he looked into 
her eyes—almost as if he did 
not see her—then turned 
without a word and strode 
toward her grandfather’s 
door, against which he placed 
i his back, and became im- 
' mobile. 
The incident contributed 
ee something. It was an overt 
act of war and she accepted 
it as such. When she re&n- 
tered her room it was with 
her mind resolved that she 
would see her grandfather. 
She would find a way to pene- 
trate his room, in spite of his 
commands. She would force 
him to explain to her. And 
she would seek advice! 

It was her aloneness that 
frightened her. She felt iso- 
lated, surrounded by a high wall. As there comes to 
everybody, there came to her now the necessity for 
human companionship and sympathy; the need to be 
confidential; the craving for a sure friend. But where was 
such a friend? Who was there in St. Croix upon whom 
she could depend and who would be adequate? She could 
think of no one. Who was there who would dare to take 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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An Appreciation of a World Tribute 


It would be ungrateful indeed if the 
builders of the Cadillac did not pause 
at this time to express appreciation for 
the tribute accorded by the public to 
the Type 61 Cadillac. 


This improved Cadillac has received a de- 
gree of enthusiastic approval unique even 
in Cadillac’s long-triumphant history. 


The results logically accruing from such 
approval are evident. This has been 
Cadillac’s most successful year. The 
greatest of past sales records have been 
exceeded by thousands of cars. 


But more gratifying by far to Cadillac 
builders than an unprecedented sales 
record is the unbounded admiration 
evoked by the new high level of mechan- 
ical success that the Type 61 Cadillac 
has attained. 


The new Cadillac has demonstrated, so 
convincingly as to leave literally no room 
for argument, that it possesses a degree 


of power and dependability unequalled 
by even the finest preceding Cadillac. 


Is it surprising, then, that the allegiance 
of the vast body of Cadillac owners and 
friends has grown deeper and deeper — 
that all who appreciate the finer points 
of automobile performance have joined 
with the leading automotive critics of 
Europe and America in paying unqualified 
tribute to the Type 61 Cadillac? 


This tribute, manifest in the spoken 
word, in the written word, and in the 
greatly augmented sales volume, consti- 
tutes, we believe, the highest token of 
esteem that the world has ever shown 
a fine motor car. 


Cadillac builders have known twenty 
years of acknowledged leadership. Yet at 
such tribute they experience a renewed en- 
thusiasm for the accomplishment of their 
ideal—the production of the finest automo- 
bile that human ingenuity can conceive. 
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HEN Japan occupied 

Shan-tung she did more 

than advertise China’s 
holy province. She again fo- 
cused world interest upon a 
policy of economic and politi- 
cal penetration which had pre- 
viously expressed itself in the 
Twenty-one Demands. 

The Washington conference 
put the spotlight squarely upon 
the whole Japanese overseas pro- 
gram, and as a result what is her- 
alded as a new attitude towards the 
mainland of Asia has developed. No 
phase of the changing East is more sig- 
nificant than this professed change of 
heart, because stabilization in the Orient de- 
pends largely upofi the relations between 
China and her most powerful neighbor. 

Japan is retiring her troops from Shan-tung and is 
turning the famous Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway back to 
the Chinese. Will this sort of history be repeated in 
Manchuria and Siberia? A résumé of the situation means 
scrutiny of Japanese expansion, and this in turn unfolds a 
diverting story of the big stick and big business. 

Behind Japan’s activities in China and elsewhere were 
definite reasons. The pressure of a growing population 
upon a restricted area, combined 
with an almost stationary food 
supply, goaded her on to what has 
been construed in many quarters 
as excesses of authority. The stub- 
bornness of her persistent refusal 
to evacuate Kiao-chau, for exam- 
ple, was not so much due to a de- 
sire for a strong naval base as to a 
determination to secure an outlet 
for her people and her products, 
and to obtain the raw materials 
that her industry so sorely needs. 
It was just another clear evidence 
of the fact that most international 
friction may be traced back to 
economic causes. 


A Keen Trader 


APAN’S plight was once 

summed up by one of her epi- 
grammatic nationals, who con- 
doned her forceful penetration in 
this wise: ‘‘We must starve in 
saintly righteousness or move into 
our neighbor’s back yard.” 

Japan has gone on the theory 
that Asia is for the Asiatics. More- 
over, she had many not altogether 
edifying precedents for her part in 
the great game of grab, England, 


Dr. C. T. Wang 
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France and Germany long regarded 
China as their particular mutton, 
and pinched off huge slabs of terri- 
tory almost at will. The little Nip- 
ponese naturally believed that they 
could play at the same game. When 
they did likewise, everybody pounced 
on them as interlopers. 

Perhaps the most illuminating com- 
ment on this procedure was made by 
an Englishman long resident in the 
Orient when he said: ‘‘The Western 
nations had been playing poker in Hast- 
ern Asia, but when Japan wanted to join 

they said, ‘Let us play parchesi.’”’ 
The Japanese do everything according to a 
carefully laid-out plan from which they seldom 
deviate. Thus their penetration has always fol- 
lowed the same system. The commercial traveler 
invariably came on the heels of the soldier. In other words, 
behind the uniformed army flocked a host of civilians who 
opened shops, got leases on choice locations, established 
national areas and planted their hooks so well that dyna- 
mite could not blast them out. This is the usual spade work. 
There have been times when Japan’s open-door policy 
meant open to her and closed to all others. Japan can, 
therefore, easily afford to withdraw, as the phrase goes, 


Alt the Dock at Tsingtao When the Japanese Troops Left 


Central Circle in Dairen 
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knowing that her economic interests are securely in- 
trenched. This is precisely what has happened in Shan- 
tung, in Siberia, in Saghalin, and in parts of Mongolia. 

With Manchuria it is different. Where other spheres 
were occupied by might, here she remains by virtue of 
right. The lease in Kwangtung was one of the fruits of 
victory in the war with Russia and, as most people know, 
it had previously been snatched from her following the 
successful conflict with China. She had a definite claim 
to it. But in Manchuria, as elsewhere, Japanese penetra- 
tion goes on the theory that though leases may expire the 
commercial grip must go on forever. 

Japan is a keen trader and she knows how to play her 
cards. She sacrificed the issue of race equality at Paris 
because it gave her, for the moment, a renewed hold in 
Shan-tung. At Washington she acquiesced to powerful 
American sentiment and withdrew because she was be- 
coming internationally isolated and needed good will. 
The Shan-tung retirement is now being capitalized as an 
antidote for criticism of other foreign policies. So it goes. 


First Steps in Self:Help 


{Ree big inference that must be drawn from any study of 
these policies is that at last Nippon realizes that force 
can no longer be employed as an agency for expansion or 
for the conservation of raw materials. It means that hence- 
forth, so far as China is concerned, 
she must depend upon propinquity 
as her chief aid to commerce. In a 
fair, open deal it remains to be seen 
if she can hold her own. The high 
cost of production at home is a 
handicap, and Chinese goods are 
set down in Japan more cheaply 
than the homemade articles. 

Although Japan’s rights in Man- 
churia are much more valuable 
than those in Shan-tung, the bitter 
controversy over her occupation of 
the Kiao-chau leased territory has 
given it a premier place in the popu- 
lar conception of Nipponese expan- 
sion. I will, therefore, deal with 
it first. The important facts that 
the average person wants to know 
are summed up in the questions: 
Is Japan really evacuating, and 
what will be the results? In the 
answers you not only get a bird’s- 
eye view of Japanese penetration, 
but also a close-up of China taking 
her first steps in self-help. 

To understand the situation you 
must know the previous history of 
this much-discussed domain. In 
1897 two German missionaries were 
murdered in the prefecture of 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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At the new price of #1185, the 
seeker for motor car value above 
the ordinary, finds the Chalmers 
Six without real competition in 
its class. - 


Those who make close compari- 
sons, are amazed at the sound 
worth revealed. 


Chalmers beauty is impressive, 
of course. But it is its really 
extraordinary performance that 
excites the greatest admiration. 


For in the Chalmers, the six- 
cylinder principle has been de- 


5-Passenger Touring Car - $1185 
7-Passenger Touring Car - 1345 


veloped and perfected to a new 
high point among fine sixes. 


The smooth, easy responsiveness 
of the Chalmers Six to every 
driving requirement, instantly 
wins the enthusiasm of those who 
have driven other fine cars. 


That this higher type of motor- 
ing is now available to the family 
of moderate means, is due to the 
determination of the Chalmers 
organization to make this car, 
beyond any question, the out- 
standing automobile value. 


Roadster ==) -3-- SL ISS 
Coupé - - - = = - 1595 


Prices f. o. b. factory — Revenue Tax Extra 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

Tsao-chow Fu, in Shan-tung. The Germans immediately 
seized Kiao-chau Bay as reparation, and held it until the 
seizure was legalized by a treaty signed at Peking the fol- 
lowing year. Typical of the twaddle of such documents, 
the preamble says that ‘“‘The Imperial Chinese Govern- 
ment consider it advisable to give a special proof of their 
grateful appreciation of the friendship shown to them by 
Germany.” As a matter of fact the Germans had long 
coveted a foothold in China and probably canonized the 
two missionaries for allowing themselves to be slain. 

By the terms of the treaty Germany obtained a ninety- 
nine-year lease on two hundred square miles of territory, 
including the two arms of Kiao-chau Bay with the whole 
of the foreshore, and the greater part of Tsingtao Penin- 
sula, on which is located the city of Tsingtao. The name 
Tsingtao means “green island.” This comparatively 
slight area has caused more bitter dispute and aroused 
more indignation than almost any other similar stretch of 
land and water in the world. 

The Germans erected strong fortifications overlooking 
the harbor, developed the port into an almost ideal naval 
base, and changed Tsingtao from a fishing village to a 
modern and sanitary city. In addition, they built the 
now famous railway from Tsingtao through the heart of 
Shan-tung province to Tsinanfu, a distance of two hundred 
and fifty-six miles, at a cost of approximately fourteen mil- 
lion dollars in gold. Isay gold because in China the Mexican 
silver dollar is employed, and its average value is about 
fifty cents in our money. The Germans also obtained 
concessions for valuable coal and iron mines. It must be 
said to their credit that in Kiao-chau, as in German East 
Africa, and to a lesser extent in German Southwest Africa, 
they built solidly and well. Tsingtao became the cleanest 
and most orderly city in China and the Japanese have 
maintained it at a high standard. 


Japan Gets Her Foot in the Door 


ITH the outbreak of the World War, Japan sent an 

ultimatum to Germany, requiring her to surrender the 
leased territory, “‘without condition or compen- 
sation, with a view to the eventual restoration 
of the same to China.” The ultimatum being 
ignored, a Japanese expedition, to which was 
attached a small British force, attacked the 
German base and it surrendered after a stout 
defense. 

The moment the flag of the Rising Sun was 
unfurled over Kiao-chau Bay trouble began. 
Like the Germans, the Japanese had long looked 
with hungry eyes upon this gateway to what is 
perhaps the richest province of China. Now that 
they were inside the door they determined to re- 
main. Through the Twenty-one Demands Japan 
obtained from China the rights and privileges 
exercised by Germany under the ninety-nine- 
year lease. At the same time she promised to 
restore Kiao-chau to China at the end of the 
war. It was a promise with 
a string tied to it. 

What happened at the 
Versailles conference is too 
well known to be rehearsed 
here, save to emphasize the 
fact that in the treaty of 
peace Germany renounced 
all her rights, title and priv- 
ileges in Shan-tung in favor 
of Japan. In other words, 
the Nipponese not only got 
the leased territory with 
all the improvements but 
also the railway to Tsinanfu. 
As a result of this proceed- 
ing the Chinese delegation 
at Paris withdrew from the 
conference and refused to 
sign the treaty. 

Japan’s success at Paris 
was a boomerang that im- 
mediately began to react 
on her with deadly force. 
Not only was all China en- 
raged over what was con- 
sidered a breach of faith 
and a pernicious piece of 
penetration but her attitude 
was almost unanimously 
indorsed in America. In 
retaliation the Chinese in- 
stituted a boycott on all 
Japanese products and the 
movement for redemption 
was launched. It finally 
ended at the Washington 
conference with Japan’s de- 
cision to withdraw. 


A Korean Market — One of the Biggest at Taiku. 
Tombs of the Alianchu Emperors at Mukden 


Why were the Chinese so aroused over Jap- 
anese usurpation at Kiao-chau? There were 
many reasons. First of all, Shan-tung, 
where a population of over thirty mil- 
lion is crowded into an area no larger 
than Illinois, is “the cradle of Chinese 
civilization”’ and the so-called holy 
province. Confucius was born 
there and his tomb is still a place 
of pious pilgrimage. Behind this 
sentiment was the more prac- 
tical fact that Shantung is a 
treasure-house of coal, copper, 
iron, lead, silver and gold, 
and that her industries —like 
salt, matches, hair nets, cement, 
oil, glass, porcelain and lace—are 
among the most extensive in the 
republic. Agriculturally, it is no less 
rich, for it produces immense quan- 
tities of wheat, millet, corn and fruit. 

Shan-tung’s strategic importance is 
on a par with this immense natural and 
developed wealth. Translating it into Amer- 
ican terms, Tsingtao bears the same relation 
to Eastern China that Philadelphia does to 
the United States. The Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 
Railway is the replica of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from seaboard to Pittsburgh. More- 
over, through Western Shan-tung flows the great river, 
which, with the Grand Canal, links up a large part of 
Chinese inland commerce and communication. Thus 
German or Japanese control of Kiao-chau Bay and the 
adjacent territory was of immense and commanding im- 
portance. So long as the Germans held it by right of a 
negotiated treaty the Chinese had to submit. The moment 
the Japanese butted in, there was justifiable resentment, 
first because the Japanese had no right there, and second 
because the Chinese cordially dislike their neighbors. 

With this historical approach out of the way, we can 
now examine the Shan-tung situation as it is at the time 
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I write this article, which is towards the 
end of July. Many enthusiastic souls be- 
lieved that the moment Japan agreed to 
leave Kiao-chau the Chinese could au- 
tomatically come in and take posses- 
sion. Such, however, was not the 
case. The string that, was originally 
tied to the Japanese promise to 
evacuate with the armistice, ex- 
tended, with many added knots, to 
actual withdrawal. The annoying 
little trouble-maker which we call 
a joker suddenly bobbed up to 
add to the complications. 
By the terms of the agreement 
made at Washington the Japanese 
are to be paid the construction 
price of the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Rail- 
way. This is a comparatively small 
sum, as figures go these days, and 
most Chinese assumed that it was all 
the cash that had to be forthcoming. 
The Sino-Japanese Shan-tung Agree- 
ment, however, stipulates that Japan must 
be reimbursed “for properties purchased or 
constructed by the Japanese authorities, and 
also for improvements on or additions to those 
formerly possessed by the German authori- 
ties.” 

Here is where the joker comes in. These improvements 
will probably reach an impressive sum. Some Japanese 
have placed it as high as one hundred and sixty-eight 
million dollars, Mexican. In addition, the Japanese 
adroitly made the point that the payment for the railroad 
must extend over a period of at least five years and be 
made by the Chinese without foreign aid. It simply 
means that the Japanese will continue to hold a mortgage 
on the property and thereby practically retain ownership. 

At this point it is worth while making a brief digression 
which bears upon all Japanese penetration. Wherever the 
Japanese have occupied a zone by lease or otherwise, they 
immediately begin an elaborate,system of con- 
struction. Like the Germans, they do not build 
for today or tomorrow, but for all time. Need and 
durability are not always the impelling motives. 


A Big Bill to Pay 


ace improvements not only mean perma- 
nency of occupation but also a tremendous 
bill when withdrawal does finally come. At Tsing- 
tao, Dairen, Mukden and elsewhere the Japa- 
nese have put up buildings all out of proportion 
to requirements or practicality. Sometimes these 
structures mask a hidden purpose. The large 
hospital at Tsingtao, for instance, is really a cam- 
ouflaged barracks. The Chinese will be compelled 
to pay for a large number of buildings that they 
do not want or cannot use. This is particularly 
true of Japanese houses 
along the railway and of 
salt-field developments 
which do not conform to 
Chinese methods. You can 
see what possibilities for 
expense lurk in the word 
“improvements.” 

Instead of ending with 
the Japanese agreement to 
withdraw, China’s troubles 
with Shan-tung are really 
only beginning afresh. She 
is bang up against two 
problems: One is to raise 
the money with which to 
pay the bill; the other is to 
offset the intensive Japa- 
nese grip upon land and 
privilege. 

Let us take up the finan- 
cial aspect first. The stipu- 
lation that China must seek 
no foreign loan puts the fis- 
cal responsibility squarely 
up to the Chinese. Even 
if loans were permissible it 
is highly doubtful if China 
could negotiate a financial 
deal just now. Most of her 
available assets are pledged 
several times over, and the 
eternal political unrest with 
its almost continuous civil 
war has made the foreign 
banker extremely wary. 
The original suggestion to 
pay the Japanesein treasury 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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The power of the new Peerless Eight 
is a mighty force. 


Yet it is not the sheer sweep and rush 
of it that is so impressive, as its perfect 
subjection to the driver’s will. 


One moment it purrs along as smoothly 
and silently as a deep-running stream. 


The next, it is released to top speed— 
not alone for a sudden short spurt, but 
steadily on and on for sustained periods 
and far distances. 


Our belief that eight cylinders have 
never meant so much in the way of 
magnificent power, is being overwhelm- 
ingly confirmed all over America. 


Motorists whose wide experience has 
made them not only critical but cynical, 
are frankly amazed at the behavior of 
the new Peerless Eight. 


They are finding in this latest produc- 
tion of a seasoned eight-cylinder or- 
ganization, a thrill and a delight not 
heretofore discoverable among cars of 
the highest class. 


Tue New Peercess Eicut 1s Burtt in THE FOLLOWING Typezs: 


Four Passenger Touring Phaeton Four Passenger Suburban Coupé Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan 


Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton Five Passenger Town Sedan 


Two Passenger Roadster Coupé 


Five Passenger Berline Limousine 
Four Passenger Opera Brougham 


Tue Peerrtess Motor CAr Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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J hoi The word has a funereal sound. But 
though the person who left it may be dead, the estate 
is usually very much alive, and often permeated 

with adventure and romance. 

As an example, the estate of a Western stockman who 
never kept a letter, and few records of any kind. For 
years he had invested all his surplus money in the grub- 
staking of prospectors from Canada to Mexico. His estate 
consisted largely of gentlemen’s agreements about mining 
properties, ranging all the way from real mines to mere 
hopes. Every month some new silent partner reported a 
promising strike to his executor, asking for money to carry 
on development work. The first tidings of his interest in a 
Mexican silver mine came when insurgents carried off all 
the pay ore that had been taken out, and sent the executor 
a bill for their labor as robbers. 

Executor? Administrator? You picture a dignified old 
gentleman in black broadcloth, white vest, gold-rimmed 
glasses and the mutton-chop whiskers associated with 
probate finance. But the present-day executor is a sort of 


chap who passes upon your loan at the bank. For more - 


and more, the estates both of dead and of living persons 
are being administered by banks and trust companies; 
lately this function has been extended to national banks. 
A generation ago the individual executor settled his 
departed friend’s estate as a last friendly service. But that 
was before the intricacies of inheritance, income, corpora- 
tion and other taxes, Federal and state, settled down upon 
the property of deceased persons like a plague of locusts. 
The administration of even a small estate may call for a 
great deal of time, work and knowledge. 

More and more, individuals are refusing to serve as 
executors or administrators. To be named as executor by 
a friend was once considered a compliment—an expression 
of his confidence in your ability and integrity. But today 
such duties are being handed over to the corporate execu- 
tor, the bank and trust company, and there is a widespread 
movement among bank men to explain the advantages of 
corporate administration. 

“Among the men who actively accumulate property for 
the well-being and protection of their families we find that 
about one in ten makes businesslike arrangements for its 
management after he is gone,’’ says the vice president in 
charge of the large fiduciary business of an Eastern trust 
company. 

“Or put another way, few people realize that life is 
moving and time always on the job. A middle-aged farmer 
was advised to set out an orchard, but said apple trees took 
too long to come into bearing—it might pay his son. The 
son thought well of the idea, but kept putting off the plant- 
ing. Finally the old grandfather, past seventy, set out the 
orchard, and lived to eat fruit from it. For apple trees, and 
time and life, are like the minute hand of a watch—to the 
casual eye they all seem stationary, but if one looks stead- 
ily at the watch hand and counts twenty, he will see it 
move. It is the same kink in human nature that life- 
insurance men are constantly running upon—no man 
thinks about his own passing.” , 

It may be interesting to look into this matter of your 
estate through the corporate executor’s eyes. 


Estates as Going Concerns 


EOPLE think of an estate as a lot of stocks, bonds, deeds 

and other papers lying in a safe-deposit box, with the 
owner’s will on top. But to the corporate director an estate 
is a good deal more like a fire alarm. Even the property of 
a man long retired from business, skillfully invested, is 
more or less a going concern, while that of the man taken 
off in middle life is all going. He stops, but his estate can’t. 
So promptness is one of the executor’s cardinal virtues. 
No time must be lost in getting to the estate, learning its 
nature, and taking steps to keep it going. 

Two partners in the prime of life owned a shirt-waist 
factory. One partner underwent an operation that proved 
fatal. The other was on his way home in an automobile 
when a stone flew up, shattering a pane of glass. It was a 
trifling incident, and the chauffeur didn’t stop. When he 
drew up at the house, however, his employer was dead, 
a piece of the glass having killed him. 

A shirt-waist business is as fickle as fashion. It must go 
on. Stoppage or bad management will quickly kill it. The 
first partner had appointed a trust company as executor, 
and also given it his will to keep. Within a few hours one 
of the company’s representatives had investigated the 
shirt-waist factory, found that it was the principal asset 
in the estate and, as it was incorporated, made arrange- 
ments to keep it running. Had it been a partnership, and 
one of the partners died, the survivor would have acted as 
liquidator. Had both partners died together, the executor 
would have had to liquidate a partnership immediately. 
But a corporation doesn’t die with those who own and 
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manage it. The corporate executor in this case is still man- 
ufacturing shirt waists, and making money at it. To date, 
the business has been so profitable that no offer yet made 
for its purchase has been considered satisfactory, and the 
executor wil prooably be making shirt waists for several 
years. 

The corporate executor must be ready to jump into 
almost any business under the sun at a moment’s notice. 

The estate left by an Easterner some years ago was 
chiefly a half dozen river barges. Through close personal 
attention, leasing these barges by the week or day to rail- 
roads, lighterage companies and other customers, he made 
an unusually good profit on the money invested in the 
business. It was so profitable, in fact, that his will directed 
that the barge business be conducted for the benefit of his 
widow. Therefore, as executor, a big trust company is 
running a barge business. 


Many Heads Better Than One 


Ho’ can the corporate executor be prepared, overnight, 
to manufacture shirt waists, run barges and conduct 
other highly technical enterprises? Business was simpler a 
generation ago, in the days of the individual executor, and he 
was usually chosen among business associates understand- 
ing the particular industry or trade to be carried on or 
wound up. The corporate executor can turn to the organi- 
zation behind him for technical help. Among the officers, 
directors and employees of a good-sized bank there is 
usually somebody who can throw light on almost any kind 
of business. Then, the corporate executor often finds that 
the business is being conducted by a partner or manager 
who understands its technicalities. The shirt-waist busi- 
ness is being run by the former partners’ factory superin- 
tendent, under a long contract, and the barge business by 
an experienced bargeman appointed in the former owner’s 
will as coexecutor. Plain business judgment and the bal- 
ance sheet will soon tell the corporate executor whether the 
enterprise is being well managed. 

Where business must be conducted after death, a little 
foresight in this matter may be veryimportant. An Eastern 
publisher had a very profitable trade journal, the only one 
in its field. Dying suddenly, his will directed that it be 
sold to a very capable young assistant, on terms that 
would enable the latter to pay for it over a period of sev- 
eral years. So far, good—but unfortunately he had made 
the widow his executor. The assistant named a price he 
was willing to pay for the property. The widow consulted 
a friend who said, ‘“‘Let me manage this for you,” and 
demanded a higher price—more than the assistant could 
pay. Whereupon the latter started a rival journal, taking 
most of the organization with him. Other complications 
arose. Under incapable management and the opposition 
of a rival, the trade journal depreciated in value until it 
was worth hardly one-quarter the price offered under the 
terms of the will. 

The first step in arranging one’s affairs for administra- 
tion by others is to make a will—something that human 
nature avoids like the dentist, as long as possible. 

But nowadays something other than time and life and 
death is making people think about this matter of wills— 
something not a bit abstract—that is, new forms of taxa- 
tion. Death itself will not free a man from taxes, because 
he will owe Uncle Sam money a year after he passes on. 

Because making a will is the first step, bank men have 
conducted will drives in various sections of the country. 
One Middle Western organization has a will-a-month club, 
each member of which is pledged to bring in a will monthly. 

Selling the idea of making a will involves a difficult kind 
of salesmanship, for which some banks now systematically 
train young men, preparing them to answer technical ques- 
tions when they have interested people in making wills. 
Taxation is the pivotal point. Ten years ago only the rich 
man or real-estate owner was interested in this subject, but 
today people with any property at all, or even a salary, are 
brought face to face with taxation every year, often paying 
state as well as Federal income tax. They are impressed 
not only by the payments but by the complexities of the 
thing. To die brings additional tax penalties to many men 
and women, and the will salesman finds them interested in 
looking ahead and making proper arrangements to safe- 
guard those who are left behind. 

“T know only two ways to dodge inheritance taxes,” says 


a trust-company official. “One is to give your property ~ 


away while you are living, and the other is to leave it to 
charity.” 

The tax tangles involved in settling even a moderate 
estate, if securities are to be sold, would be both perplexing 
and costly to an individual tackling them for the first 
time. Where there are securities in enterprises incorpo- 
rated in different states, tax proceedings must be instituted 
in each state, under different laws, often tying up the 
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administration of a large estate for a considerable period. 
Stock in a railroad incorporated in six different states, say, 
cannot be sold until the executor settling the estate of 
which it forms a part has filed an inventory in each of those 
states, paid the taxes involved, and got official consent to 
transfer the stock. 

Even a modest estate nowadays is involved in these tax 
and transfer complications, for the most striking thing 
about corporation securities is their wide distribution. 
Where formerly an issue of stock or bonds would be held by 
a few thousand large investors, today the transfer books 
of leading corporations show tens of thousands of individ- 
ual holders, and in some cases the list exceeds a hundred 
thousand. A new official has been added to the staff of cor- 
porations whose shares are widely distributed and traded 
in—the signing officer—a clerk with the usual clerk’s sal- 
ary who is officially a vice president or assistant treasurer 
of the company, empowered to sign new stock certificates, 
but with no other official standing. As securities like steel 
and telephone stock demonstrate their investment value 
they will be still more widely held. Individual holdings 
may be only two or three shares, but that complicates the 
executor’s task instead of simplifying it. 

People have queer notions about wills, say the will 
salesmen. It seems a solemn, difficult job to make a will. 
Once made, they think the document cannot be altered, 
and do not understand that through a properly drawn will 
and the appointment of an executor great economies may 
be made in the administration of an estate. But a will is 
not effective until the person who made it passes on. It 
can be changed as often as one pleases; in fact, once-a-year 
reading of one’s will is reeommended by experts. 

Very often the making of a will brings up and straightens 
out legal tangles that might after death cause litigation. 

Lately an American and his wife who have lived for ten 
years in South America visited the United States. They 
were both happily divorced, and both married again in 
South America. The man’s former wife and the wife’s 
former husband are alive. Each has children and money. 
In straightening out an accumulation of legal business here 
they were advised to make wills protecting their children, 
and among other things were advised to remarry in the 
United States, for their marriage in South America was not 
well documented as evidence in our courts. So the parson 
was summoned, and a second well-attested knot was tied. 


Advantages of Corporate Executors 


HE bank man sells wills, but cannot deliver them, for 

such documents must be drawn up by attorneys. How- 
ever, he can often make helpful suggestions and, after the 
will is drawn, show the advantage of depositing it with the 
bank. Probably nine men in ten keep their wills in their 
own safety-deposit boxes with securities and valuable 
papers. This is the right place for the valuables, but often 
the wrong place for one’s will, say experienced executors. 
For quick action after death is often necessary, sometimes 
to keep business enterprises going or to gather up, inven- 
tory and safeguard loose property. If the will is in a 
safety-deposit box it can be reached in a comparatively 
short time if the executor who has been appointed knows 
that he is executor, and also where the will can be found. 
But very often the will is located only after a search, and 
the executor has no authority until it is proved. Such 
delay may make it impossible to carry out certain things 
the deceased person wanted done. The case is cited of a 
woman whose will, found with difficulty, directed that her 
body be cremated. As it happened, she went down in the 
Lusitania, but in all probability had she died ashore she 
would have been buried before the instructions in her will 
were learned. 

As a corporation, the banking institution has certain 
advantages over an individual executor. It will not die. 
It has greater financial responsibility. Estates are handled 
by an organization instead of by a person, with obvious 
advantages in experience and judgment. 

But because it is a corporation people feel that its 
handling of estates and trusts will be coldly impersonal. 
Actually such business is almost invariably handled by 
an individual member of the organization, who gathers, 
appraises and studies the property involved in an estate, 
confers with the heirs, and generally works much like the 
individual executor. The chief difference is that the bank 
man does not act on his individual judgment, but reports 
to the corporation, which is legally responsible to the 
court. In many cases nowadays estates are being settled 
by corporate and individual coexecutors working to- 
gether, an advantage where the individual is a partner, 
manager, attorney or some other person thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the deceased person’s business and personal 
affairs. Wives or husbands are often appointed coexecutors. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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trom the 
factory 


It doesn’t matter how carefully tobacco 
is aged, mellowed and blended — if 
you don’t get it FRESH it will bite 
your tongue — give you a hot smoke. 


So to the careful ageing and blending for which 
Tuxedo has always been noted, we have added— 


something entirely new 


— the guarantee that it is fresh when it 
reaches you. 


Tuxedo is now delivered to your dealer in small 
lots—even a carton of one dozen tins, if necessary, 
Each carton is dated with the last date the tins are 
to be sold. After the date the dealer returns the 
unsold tins to us and we replace them with new 
fresh stock. 


Buy a tin—try one pipeful—and see how good fresh 
tobacco really is. 
Guaranteed by 
* A 
OLE, 


INCORPORATED 


Ld 
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HAT closes 
business 
a ea lee? 


Good food. 

What clinches a 
lagging suitor? 
Good food. 

What recalls an 
erring hubby? 
Good food. 


What makes you 
overpay your cook? 
Good food. 

What is your 
general idea of a 
thundering spree? 
Good food. 

What makes you 
more content with 
life than delicious 
food? 

What makes you 
feel downer and 
outer than the lack 
of it? When did 
you ever feel so 
sorry for yourself 
as when you had 
to diet? And I say 
unto you that Paris 


food is all of the 
above rolled into 
one. 


From partridges 
in the fall, all 
through the heavy, 
creamy soups of 
winter to the aspar- 
agus and straw- 
berry season in 
spring, trium- 
phantly on through 
the ices and rasp- 
berries and melons 
ofsummer and back 
again to partridges 
in the fall—it all 
distinctly is, in 
Paris. All youneed 
is a good working tummy, a fat wad and the fervent 
desire not to miss anything, and the hours you spend with 
your knees tucked under a table, sweetheart, will be as a 
string of sprees to you. 

The variety of Parisian restaurants is infinite. We 
thought we would get off the beaten track a bit one night, 
and asked a sympathetically greedy friend what he would 
recommend to us in the way of novelty. 

“Try l’Ami Fritz, in the Rue de la S ,” he yelled as 
he dashed out of the room to keep one of his million en- 
gagements. So we tried to find out where the Rue de la 
S was. It is nd use my giving you the real address, 
because ten to one you wouldn’t be served unless you could 
mention the name of one of madame’s well-known patrons. 

“Where in the world is the Rue de la S——”’ we asked. 

No one knew. The oldest Parisians shook their heads. 

“That must be a new place; we never heard of it, and 
we know our Paris.”’ 


L’Ami Fritz and His Three Dishes 


ieee waggled and eyes gleamed with Parisian pride. 
We looked it up on maps spread on the floor, flat on our 
tummies; we sought it with tape measures and taxis and 
hope, and finally we found it. It is a longish, narrow street 
not far from the opera. 

Our taxi can only go in one direction down its little 
length, we find, and soon we stop before the door we are 
seeking. We glance into the low-ceilinged, green-painted 
room and see in an instant its small accommodation for 
guests; the bar at one side, the red-and-white-checked 
curtains at the big front windows and the one row of little 
tables arranged in an L round two sides of the room. 
The little kitchen is tucked off in one corner and it is 
empty, for l’Ami Fritz and madame stand at the door 
to welcome us. They regard us with a slightly firm air as 
we step across the tiny strip of pavement from our taxi, 
for it is a dripping night. 

“Bon soir, m’siew’ et madame’’—us. 

“Bon soir, mesdames et m’sieu’’’—they. 

“Our friend Mr. V- has told us of the famous Ami 
Fritz, madame, and we should like to dine here,” we say. 

net OUT tae 


““Monsieur, Here I am Sovereign”? 


A! 


All is smiles 
and joy and the 
barometer goes 
up with a bang. 

“We want to eat the famous fromage fondue.”’ 

“Well, mesdames,”’ says madame, “I will tell 
you just what we have and then you can choose 
just what you want. We have three specialties: 
Bifteck de fromage, les crotites and fondue de 
fromage. I cannot entirely advise you to order 
the fondue, because it is warm weather. Et voila 
pourquoi. The secret of the fondue, it is the 
kirsch liqueur it is melted in. Oui, madame, 
nothing but Gruyére cheese and kirsch. But it 
is of a gayety in its workings! Tenez, madame, 
the room is full of quiet people; we serve the 
fondue. Soon eyes light up, strange eyes catch 
wandering strange ones; a smile, a laugh, every- 
one knows everyone, it is gay—it is the fondue! 
All the world says we put something else in to 
give the ideas, to awaken the imagination. Not 
at all; it is the good cheese and the good kirsch, 
and it makes a wonderful evening when the doors 
shut out a cold winter night. But now, mes- 
dames, it is hot weather and I could not really 
advise it; it is too heavy.” 

We hurriedly vow mentally to return in win- 
ter and wink strange wunks at unknown poets 
and damsels with the best of them. And so we 
pass on to discussing the crodtes. 

“The croiites are slices of bread fried in but- 
ter, with half-melted creamy Gruyére in be- 
tween. It is delicious!’’—thus madame. 

“And bifteck de fromage?”’ 

“That is grilled; thick slices of Gruyére.”’ 

We hesitate, we cogitate, we meditate. 

Madame turns to |’Ami Fritz, busy in his 
kitchen. 

“What dost thou think, Fritz? What shall 
these ladies eat to be the most content?” 

*“Me, I am making the crofates,”’ quietly an- 
nounces Fritz, without turning round. It is the 
note of the place. Order what you will, they 
steer you onto what they want to give you and 
you eat just that. 

Madame serves the hot, fried, butter-smelling, 
glorified cheese sandwich and you eat its salty, 
creamy crispness in great content. A special 
white wine, Fendant du Valais, goes with it, 
though with the fondue you would have been given a Neuf- 
chatel, which is much less strong. 

Then we have dark red country sausage and new po- 
tatoes; delicious almond crisps, made with little sugar so 
that they are not too sweet; aromatic black coffee, and 
monsieur orders a 
glass of kirsch li- 
queur into which 
we dip our lumps of 
sugar and transfer 
them into the cof- 
fee, making the 
famous thing the 
French eall a duck. 

All this time 
madame gives us 
her exclusive atten- 
tion. It is such a 
wet night that no 
one else has ven- 
tured out, and we 
have the feeling 
that we are at a 
private party. 
Madame tells us 
that Marthe Che- 
nal, of the opera, 
Lucienne Bréval, 
the Boutet de Mon- 
vels, all are faithful 
patrons of hers. 

“T love them all 
for one reason or 
another. And the 
jeunesse comes to 
me and tells me of 
little restaurants 
near Paris where 
one may lodge and 
eat welland simply. 
They tell me their 
romances and I ad- 
vise them all, for I 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Kathleem Howard 
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love them; and 
sometimes the 
mothers, who 
turn out to be 
countesses and femmes du monde, come and thank me for 
the advice I have given their sons. 

“But oh! They call me the tigress now, because, think 
you, madame, I cannot serve everyone at once, and some- 
times when the place is full there are little waits. But I 
always explain that I have no preferences, and that every- 
one will be served in their turn. One night a monsieur 
dining with a dame called out to me that he did not want 
what I served them and that he would have something 
else. I dropped everything. I said to him, ‘Monsieur, here 
T am sovereign. You say “I wish.” Here one does not say 
that. Here it is what wish. I am sorry, monsieur, but I do 
not wish to serve you at all!’” 

““«But I will call a gendarme!’ says the furious one. 

“Call one, monsieur!’”’ Her dignity is sovereign indeed. 
“The gendarme comes; I ask him if there is a law compel- 
ling me to serve dishes I do not have to clients I do not 
want. ‘Is there such 2 law in the good France?’ I ask 
him. ‘There is no such law,’ replies the tranquil gendarme, 
and monsieur has only to leave if he is not satisfied. At the 
tables all wriggle with glee, all are content, all have 
watched the drama. And now they call me the tigress.” 

“Ah, but we did want fondue, madame, and we must 
have it some day,’’ we say pathetically. 


BLUMENTHAL 


How One Eats Fondue de Fromage 


“TUT certainly. Come some night in winter, after the 

thé@tre. Knock on the glass above the red-checked 
curtain and rattle the handle of the door and I will know 
it is a client and will open. Ah, it is the dream, the fondue, 
after the thédtre! The ladies sit in evening dress, with 
masses of pearls and diamonds, and dip and dip into the 
fondue ; or perhaps they prefer to dip one corner of the bread 
into a little glass of kirsch first, so as to have the fresh 
kirsch flavor, and then into the pot of fondwe. And out- 
side it is cold and dark, and inside everyone is gay, every- 
one is friendly, and we laugh and sing and dance. It is all 
the fondue!”’ 

“Just what is this fondue?’ I pin her down. 

““Tenez, madame. We place a metal pot of the cheese 
melted in kirsch on each table, over an alcohol lamp. Each 
member of the party takes a little bit of bread and pushes 
it well onto his fork. Then he dips it in the fondue and 
turns the fork round and round two or three times and 
conveys it into hismouth. Sometimes I think that perhaps 
all the party will not care to dip in the same dish, so I go 
to the presiding lady at each table and whisper, ‘Madame, 
will it be agreeable to you to all eat out of the same pot?’ 

(Continued on Page 44) 


They Sport a Gorgeously Attired Colored Person, Presumably a Turk 
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The Eight-Cylinder 
4-Passenger Coupé $1995 


The Four-Cylinder 


Oldsmobile closed cars suit every taste 


LDSMOBILE closed cars have 

always been noted for their 
beauty, comfort and performance, but 
in the “25th Year” Oldsmobile closed 
cars these qualities reach the highest 
standards yet attained. 


The Oldsmobile Four Sedan concedes 
nothing but size to the most expensive 
cars built. Bringing everything of com- 
fort which one associates with the finest 
limousine, it offers, too, an unusual de- 
gree of roominess made possible because 
its smooth, powerful four-cylinder 
motor requires limited chassis space. 


Similarly, the Oldsmobile Light Eight 
Coupé is unique in its class. It is a 
luxurious, four-passenger automobile 
with upholstery and fittings in the 


best taste. A utility car in every sense, 
it is powered by the Oldsmobile V-type 
eight-cylinder motor, which enjoys a 
country-wide reputation for smooth- 
ness and economy of operation. 


The Brougham, newest of Oldsmobile 
body models, upsets prevailing stand- 
ards of this type of car with its staunch 
metal body, its clean lines and its com- 
plete appointments. It is a five-passen- 
ger closed car of distinction, built on 
the famous Four chassis. 


These three superb cars, representa- 
tive of the five closed body types 
bearing the Oldsmobile name, offer 
you the superior qualities growing out 
of twenty-five years’ experience in 
fine car manufacture. 


Our Monthly Motoring Magazine “The Pacemaker” Will Be Sent to You Free Upon Request 


OLDS 


MOTOR WORKS, 
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Division of General Motors Corporation 


5-Passenger Brougham $1425 


The Four-Cylinder 
5-Passenger Sedan $1745 


1923 Prices 


Model'47”—Light Eight 
115” Wheelbase 


5 Pass. Touring - - $1495 
Roadsters =) ee “= . 195 
Super Sport Touring - 1725 
Super Sport Roadster - 1695 
Coupé - -- -.- - -. 1995 


Sedan ==" <)-=) = (= "9145 


Model ‘‘43-A”’ — 4 Cylinder 
115’ Wheelbase 


5 Pass. Touring - - $1095 
Roadster --- - - - 1095 
Semi-Sport. - - - - 1225 
California Top .- - - 1395 
Coupé- - - - - - 1595 
ECO s=9 = = va en TAD 


Model ‘*46”—Larger Eight 
122”’ Wheelbase 


7 Pass. Touring -. - $1735 
6 Pass. Tour. (Tuare wheels) 1850 
4, Pass. Pacemaker - - 1735 
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2 at 
rient 
Over the Speed Route 


IRST cabin passage on new 

U. S. Government ships to The 
Orient is only $300. If the crowded 
beauty and enticing mystery that are 
The Orient have called you; if you 
are going to the land of flaming pop- 
pies and chrysanthemums— 
send theinformation blank below now. 


Write for Booklet 


Find out about the new and mag- 
nificent U. S. Government ships that 
will take you from Seattle to the far 
Cathay in the fastest time, amidst 
luxury and comforts unsurpassed. 
The service is that of the Admiral 
Line, internationally famous in the 
North Pacific. First cabin passage, 
Seattle to Yokohama is $300! 


Send the information blank now 
for details. You will be under no obli- 
gation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office A. 2477 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S, Govern 
ment Booklet, giving travel facts. I am considering 
a trip to The Orient (] to Europe (J to South Amer- 
ica (). I would travel 1st class 2d 3d. Go- 
with others CQ. 


ing alone F with family 0 


If 1 go date will be about. 
My Name 


My Business or Profession 
My Street No.of R. F. D. 
Town 


For accommodations and sailings address local agents or 


The Admiral Line 


17 State Street - - New York City 
112 West Adams Street -_ Chicago, Ill. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. - - Seattle, Wash 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Office A. 2477 Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from Page 42) —- ~ 
‘But not at all,’ she may quickly say; ‘I 
have a horror of the long black beard 
of my brother-in-law. I could not possibly 
dip with him!’ SoI goand whisper to Fritz 
to make one pot for three and one for one 
person at that table. Oh, yes! One must 
have tact!” 

Abruptly she stops. 

“Tenez, madame, give me your hat; you 
are chez vous here, and you will be much 
more comfortable.’”’ She hangs my sister’s 
hat on a high peg beside our wraps she has 
carefully folded. ‘‘I used to be in the 
creation of the modes; I am a woman of 
the needle, madame, just as you are a 
woman of the pen, monsieur a man of the 
brush, and madame of the song. We have 
many, many such here.” 

She shows us her cherished books signed 
with hundreds of the famous names of 
Paris; ecstatic praise of the fondue in many 
languages; clever sketches and caricatures 
fill them to overflowing, and she makes 
us sign on the inside back cover in the 
choicest book, so that we may take our 
place with the really great. 

“But you must be tired serving all day, 
just you and your husband, so many, many 
meals. Why don’t you get helpers?” 

“Because then I would lose touch with 
my adored clients. Voyez vous, I am not so 
placed that I can receive or visit all the 
great writers, actors and artists in my own 
or their own homes; but here I see them 
all. I have never loved any world but 
theirs. And the journalists, madame, who 
come with their fresh, brisk ideas, desiring 
to see new faces and constantly to renew 
their outlook on life—they all come to me. 
I am queen here, and I love my throne. 
And that is why, petit monsieur, I lock the 
door at night, so as to have just the public 
we want. We were here twelve years be- 
fore we put the name on the door, and then 
we only did it for the chauffeurs. We are 
not in the telephone book, and everyone 
comes to us through a friend. Oh, yes, 
I lock the door! We have a phonograph 
and sometimes we all dance.” 

“Bring me just a wedge of cheese to eat 
in my fingers,’ I beg madame. 

‘Ah, madame loves that? But that is 
what we do!” 

She brings it and we realize that it is 
unlike any cheese we have ever eaten, and 
say so. 
“‘But I will explain you that,” says placid 
Fritz, emerging from his kitchen. ‘‘I keep 
the cheeses a year after I get them from 
Switzerland, before they are served. I put 
them in round cement wells the size of the 
cheeses. I wash them each week and turn 
them to let them ripen, and then I pour 
many bottles of white wine over them and 
they soak in that for six weeks before they 
are eaten. I always serve the one at the 
bottom of the pile first. Cheeses are like 


| people; you must nourish them to make 


them good. But they are sensitive. If we 
had served you fondue tonight, madame, it 
would have curdled before it had been on 
the table ten minutes. They have their 
seasons, cheeses, and one must humor 
them.” 

He goes off in the rain to get us a taxi, 
and we give one last look at the sawdusty 
tiled floor, the blue-checked tablecloths, 
the row of Swiss flags, the more sympa- 
thetic row of bottles, and at monsieur 
and his good lady, who stand in the low 
doorframe to wish us good night. 


Dining in Style 


If you would go where princes dine, 
where young and beautiful women form 
your picture gallery and where they wear 
their loveliest and best to be worthy of the 
rose-pink background of this sumptuous 
restaurant, go to Larue. 

The tables are well placed, so that one 
may see everyone; and love affairs in all 
stages surround you, from the first try- 
out dinner of the beautiful young man and 
his keen, chic amie, through the enchanted, 
ecstatic, eye-plunged-in-eye affairs, to the 
reposeful, contented gormandizing of the 
dear old gentleman with the pointed white 
beard and his sprightly, rotund and still 
affectionate spouse. 

“When I last dined at Larue’s with a 
party of friends they solemnly shook hands 
all round after the first taste of crépes 
fourrées,” said my sister Marjorie. ‘‘ You 
must taste them, really.” 

So we put on garments of silver-and- 
gold tissue and sumptuous velvets, and 
anointed ourselves with our most expen- 
sive smells out of bottles and had our hair 
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bent in symmetrical lines, and hied us to 


Larue’s. 


“Melon?” insinuated the suave maitre 
@hétel, with the identical correct *crick in 
his back that has been cricked by maitres 
dW hétels for centuries. d 

“No; cold consommé,’’ we chorused. 
“Then salmon trout d la gourmande, sweet- 
breads aux petits pois, and then what we 
came for, crépes fourrées.”’ 

“Very well, madame, I shall make them 
myself,’’ said his ludship, as who should 
say “You are presented with the freedom 
of the city.” 

We ate, amid delicious sips of white wine, 
the velvet of the salmon trout and the 
crisp, soft sweetbread. An American at a 
neighboring table inspired by our yums 
and ahs of delight loudly ordered ‘‘Troot!”’ 
in his best French, the subtle truite, with 
its combination of chirrup and whistle, 
being beyond him. 


Transmogrified Pancakes 


Then began, on a neighboring table, the 
solemn preparation of the crépes. A small 
pile of tissue-thin pancakes. was brought 
from ‘the kitchen. Into a silver platter, 
cooking over three alcohol wicks, was 
poured, lavishly, red Grand Marnier. 
Brandy was dashed on top of this with a 
mighty dash, and the two were coaxed to 
ignite in the alcohol over the edge of the 
dish by a trailing spoon. Then hunks of 
fresh butter scooped from cool earthenware 
pots were floated dissolvingly in this 
burned-out juice, and sifted sugar was 
added. All this was heated to a brown 
and buttery richness, the pancakes laid in 
it for a moment, then put on a hot plate 
and spread with thick cream, into which 
shredded almonds. had been stirred. An 
added dash of maraschino gave the last 
touch of indefinable distinction. The pan- 
cakes, thin and transparent, were smoth- 
ered anew in the sauce and the plate was 
whisked in front of us. Three each we had, 
and oh, but it was a thrill! Sometimes 
fresh raspberries are added to the cream 
when they are in season. 

A glorious fine champagne, a liqueur 
brandy from the great Napoleon’s time, 
plays a good accompaniment to one’s black 
coftee; and it is curious to reflect that the 
mighty general is dead, but that his brandy 
goes marching on. 

It is an odd thing, but the French do not 
drink champagne nearly so much as they 
are supposed to at meals. You rarely, 
almost never, see it served at dinner. A red 
wine is preferred with heavy dishes, and for 
light ones a white unsweetened vintage. 
Champagne is reserved for suppers and 
festivals and Americans. 

It is delightful to go early to Prunier’s 
fish bar, and dine inexpensively downstairs. 
All kinds of delicious fish food are served 
there during ten months in the year, closing 
only in hot July and August. Shrimp soup, 
thick and pink and creamy; big flakes of 
whitefish served incrusted with browned 
cream sauce; lobsters stewed in a sauce 
made of cream and red wine, with a little 
of the ground-up*shell to thicken it; the 
contents of sundry big cockleshells clawed 
out, chopped up with unrecognizable other 
ingredients and molded back into the 
heated shells; shrimp salad with the work all 
done for you; piles of pink, helpless shrimps 
sprinkled with the sandlike-looking sub- 
stance one always forgets is not sand; crabs 
done in divers and sundry poetic ways, all 
served with brown bread and butter on 
raffia-covered tables—these delights begin 
the meal. 

You may end it with chocolate mousse 
such as there is no other, fresh strawberry 
ice cream, or what you will. The prices 
are very moderate at Prunier’s, and every- 
thing is more than delicious; but it is very 
hard to get a table unless you go early. 
People drop in for a dozen oysters and a 
glass of wine before going on to their regu- 
lar dinners and the place is always surgingly 


ull. 

We heard of a little place on the Rue des 
Saints Péres called Michaud’s, where the 
food was good and the prices low; so after 
a picnic of paté de foie gras—the real thing 


in creamy chunks; not the paste—warm, 


yellow brioche spread with fresh butter, 
Roquefort cheese, strawberries and white 
wine, chocolate and cigarettes, eaten under 
the trees at St.-Cloud, with a perky French 
robin begging us incessantly for crumbs 
where we sat on the grass, the stone for- 
mality of courtly staircase rising behind 
us, we drove, on our return to Paris at night, 
to the crowded bistro they had told us of. 
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It is an unpretentious place, with the 
usual zinc bar where people come and 
drink as you eat your dinner. An enor- 
mous tortoise-shell cat eats the bits you 
hand her, with the air of doing you a great 
favor as she daintily shakes and tears 
them to pieces in her needle teeth. If you 
ask to wash your hands you will find it 
very primitive, indeed, in its internal work- 
ings, for the sanitary outfit consists of a 
copper water container hung on the wall, 
out of which water dribbles from a dolphin’s 
mouth into the copper basin below—all 
this in a pitch-dark corner. You always 
feel you are using the last drop of water in 
the thing, and there is no comfort in it. 

The specialty of the house is sheep’s feet 
sprayed with white wine as they are cook- 
ing. I, however, have seen too many 


~sheeps’ feet’ wandering in-too many ques- 


tionable boggy environments to be carried 
away by the thought of feeling the things 
on my tongue, so we sought out humbler 
soup and mutton chops and little round 
potatoes, and I made our favorite salad 
dressing by chopping up a hard-boiled egg 
and stirring inate French dressing, made 
according to the'time-honored three-to-one 
recipe, to’ which ‘two little cream cheeses 
had been added. ‘I beat the whole thing 
until it. was almost ‘like mayonnaise, and 
then poured it over a big bowl of crisp 
romaine.. It makes a delicious salad, not 
too heavy, but interesting. ~Michaud’s is 
unpretentious, but it’s a darned nice little 
place. Pte no egal : 

On the way to the races on Sunday, 
luncheon at Armenonville‘is always gay 
and charming.. Everything you order will 
be good, and the violinist will play peppy 
or gooey music for you, according to your 
mood. The gayest of French people will 
chatter round you all the way from your 
hors d’euvres to your black coffee. They 
have little onions fried whole in brown 
buttery gravy which they serve as a hors 
d’euvre, and which positively melt in your 
mouth. All the strong oniony flavor seems 
to have gone out of them, and just the 
exotic, stimulating savor is left. , 


Snail-Eating de Luxe 


Now let me tell you of a Russian oddity, 
a specialty of the Crillon, and one luxuri- 
ously typical of the old Russia of sable- 
and-emerald fame. 

You take a hot plate. On that you lay 
a small, hot, unsweetened pancake of the 
French variety; not our filling, breakfast 
stack o’ wheats. You stroke this lovingly 
with a big spoonful of caviar, the lordly 
kind, with large, pale, greenish-gray eggs. 
This you top with another pancake, and 


pour over them hot, fresh cream. Qh, ye 


gods, what a starter for a dinner! You will 
find yourself talking Russian automatically 
after it, though your vocabulary may be 
confined to striped devil, as mine is. The 
dish undoubtedly sounds queer, and it is; 
but it blends and mellows wonderful ly in 
your mouth, and all other emotions stop. 
emoting for the time being. 

At the old Tour-d’Argent, where the 
w.-k. pressed duck trickles seducingly nightly 
and all Paris licks its chops, we always 
order the lesser known croustade de barbue 
while the duck is preparing. It is set before 
you, round and brown, like a quill-less 
hedgehog, the great flakes of whitefish 
coaxed into a close-knit ball, sucked to- 
gether with hollandaise sauce, which forms 
a puddle in the middle, and then browned 
in the oven. It languishingly disintegrates 
under your exploring fork and will give you 
an exquisite quarter of an hour. 

Now three cheers for the escargoi d’or, the 
famous snail haunt of the Rue Montorgueil. 
It’s got one of those funny warped facades 
that old corner buildings acquire so mys- 
teriously in France. Inside it is divided 
up into overdecorated little rooms done 
in the worst. bourgeois taste; but you feel 
immediately that no one has looked farther 
afield than their plate or at their chére amie 
for generations, and, believe me, you will 
follow their example. 

We had to hunt for a good snail eater 
amongst our acquaintance, for we seem to 
have revolving insides in our family when we 
think of eating snails. We found a charming 
masculine specimen who had learned to 
eat them during the war, when he could get 
nothing else. So we ordered onion soup for 
us and snails for him. They came in a little 
round metal dish, made with a dozen in- 
dentations, into each of which was fitted 
a giant snail. A silver surgical instrument 
held in the left hand grasped the shell, and 
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"GMC TRUCKS ARE 


<Q YY 
SW 


Reduce Hauling Costs 50 Per Cent 


SEVEN 


STEPS -AHEAD” 


GMC Truck Tractors Make Possible New and Limit- 
less Opportunities for Hauling Volume Tonnage 


Transportation of volume tonnage by 
motor truck has been limited up to now 
by the lack of a power plant unit with 
speed, pulling ability and economy. 


Now comes the GMC truck tractor, 
fitted with the GMC Two-Ranége Trans- 
mission and for the first time combin- 
ing successfully these three vital 
requisites of heavy-duty hauling. 


By taking advantage of the new and 
wonderful power that this revolution- 
ary transmission produces from an 
engine of moderate size, operating at 
a properly governed speed, and utiliz- 
ing it to pull not only the load one 
chassis can bear but that of trailers— 


By making full use of the big, savings 
in loading and unloading time that 
come with a detachable power plant, 
and by overcoming through even load 
distribution the menace of huge 
tonnage to the roadways of the 
country— 


By these advantages—haulage costs 
for big volume tonnage are cut as 
much as 50 per cent, and loads carried 
over roads and up grades that other 
trucks cannot negotiate. 


This latest GMC achievement opens 
the way to the vast possibilities of 
the motor truck as a common carrier 
of the nation’s freights. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Tractors are Made in Three Sizes for Hauling Loads of 5, 10 and 
15 Tons: The Chassis Prices are 5-Ton, $2450; 10-Ton, $3700; 15-Ton, $4050 


General 


GMC Truck Chassis list as Follows: 
1-Ton, £1295; 2-Ton, $2375; 
31%-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950 


} 
only, 


ors Trucks 


) All Prices are for Chassis 


W at the Factory, Tax to be Added 


B PHaRmacal COMPANY 
N me 


Listerine has 
been trusted 
for years 


OU know the comfort- 

able feeling you have 
when the kindly old family 
physician steps into the sick- 
room. Listerine enjoys some- 
thing of that same confidence 
in the home—and has for 
nearly half a century. 


Maybe this is because your 
doctor believes in Listerine 
himself and often recom- 
mends it as a gargle, mouth- 
wash and general cleansing 


antiseptic. You’ve noticed 
he does. 

Naturally, the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company isproud 
of this respect its oldest prod- 
uct commands. Naturally, 
too,the makers are going to see 
to it that Listerine remains 
worthy of this respect— 
always efficient, always safe. 

Their nameon the bottle and 
on the brown carton is your 
assurance. Be sure it’s there. 


Don’t have sore throat 
again this winter 


As you know, many illnesses 

start with sore throat. The 

mouth is an open door to dis- 
*jis] | See ease germs. 

The use of 

z= Listerine as a 

= mouth-wash 

\and gargle 

’ p affords a pleas- 

Sore ae, is a danger ant and de- 

signal; heed it promptly pendable pre- 

caution against many forms of 

throat infection. 

Use it systematically and be 

on the safe side. You may thus 
avoid many.more serious ills. 


Lambert Piarmacal Co. 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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you transferred the hot thing to your plate 
and went seriously after the rubberlike 
filling with your fork. The sauce in which 
each bathed was at once oily and buttery, 
and filled with goo of pepper and spice and 
herbs. The young snail eater said they were 
delicious and we took his word for it, though 
I did drink the sauce from one or two shells. 

We knew the place was famous for tripe 
and for pig’s trotters; but the sight of 
both of them makes us ill, so we did not 
order them things. However, just as we 
were soaking our transparent ovals of 
pommes souffiées in the wine-red sauce of 
our entre-cdte the loose-mouthed lady on 
my left and her nice, quiet-looking man 
lifted the covers of dishes brought them and 
transferred dripping bits of pink fungus to 
their plates. 

“Tripe!’’ we ejaculated faintly. 

I don’t know why we should hate it so, 
for we eat deviled kidneys and calves’ liver; 
and plumbing is plumbing, no matter where 
it comes from; but we turned away our 
eyes and noses from those unhealthy strips, 
only to be confronted on our right by a 
triumphant waiter bringing two huge pig’s 
feet, brown and steaming, to the couple 
on our other side. They cut through the 
crackling crust into the cushions of fat be- 
low, and for a few minutes we were ab- 
sorbed in the hideous decorations of the 
room, until we had regained our American 
sang-froid. To avenge ourselves we ordered 
the exciting crépes Suzettes made in front of 
everybody. This is still another way of 
preparing the ubiquitous French pancake. 


A Congress of Cordials 


Six liqueurs, Maraschino, Grand Marnier, 
Curacao, Benedictine, Raspail and Fine, are 
mixed in a bowl into which several spoon- 
fuls of fresh butter and some orange peel 
have been put. Sugar is burned in the flat 
silver platter over alcohol lamps, two or 
three spoonfuls of the mixed liqueurs are 
heated with the sugar and’ a paper-thin 
pancake is browned a trifle in this, folded 
expertly and conveyed to your plate. 

Madame L——— runs this thoroughly 
good restaurant. She used to have a pas- 
sion for playing the races, and her prices 
on the menu for the evening’s dinner varied 
according to whether she had won or lost 
during the day. Black-browed, she would 
curtly greet you on a bad day, or appear all 
smiles and cooings if her pockets were full 
of good horse money. 

Omelette a Vabsinthe is also a great spe- 
cialty at this house. It is prepared in the 
same way as a rum omelet and is said to 
be most exciting. 


A few days spent with a bank man en- 
gaged in estate work would show that it is 
thoroughly personal and human, alive all 
over, and full of incident and story. 

An eccentric old gentleman left some 
apartment houses in an Eastern city, to- 
gether with a small fortune in cash. As a 
landlord he had some peculiar beliefs. The 
interest rate charged by the city on unpaid 
taxes was less than bank interest, so he had 
left taxes unpaid for several years, fancying 


it an economy. It was also his practice to’ 


make as few repairs as possible, and skimp 
his property in other ways, letting the rents 
pile up in cash. Under the will the prop- 


| erty was left to somewhat distant relatives 


with whom he had not been on very good 
terms. 
The moment a trust company was ap- 


| pointed executor things began to happen. 


The city served tax and violation notices, 
the tenants demanded improvements, the 
heirs wanted all the available cash right 
away, and the old gentleman’s housekeeper 
set up a claim as his common-law wife. The 
bank man working on that estate found the 
lady hostile. He was a tangible person to 
her, all right, and the representative of a 
corporation, too; and she made his lot as 
hard as possible when he went to gather 
and inventory the loose chattels. The heirs 
had to be tactfully told that the cash in the 
bank must first be used to free the real 
estate of claims and put it in good shape. 
He didn’t decide this policy himself, of 
course, for it was settled upon by the trust 
company after a careful study of the prop- 
erty by experts, but he did have to carry 
out the policy as an individual. Ultimately 
the apartment houses were improved so 
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There is a certain good little corner in 
the Rue Feydeau where the clientéle is 
simple and the food elaborate, which we 
visited with material benefit to our insides. 
We had a whole chicken for the four of us, 
done in a sauce of cream and Madeira, with 
truffles. 

“Truffles,” I said, as I saw the black- 
rubber slices lying aloof amidst the creamy 
sauce, “‘have never tasted like truffles to 
me yet. I’ve always wondered why they 
did not leave them to the trained hunting 
pigs who seem so keen about them. I know 
there is a flavor to be raved over, but I have 
never yet been able to find it; so here goes 
for one more try.” 

The unusually large slice still retained 
its original uneven edge, and I put the 
whole thing in my mouth. Anxiously 
watched by eyes brown, gray and blue, I 
delivered my verdict: 

“Tt does! It really does taste the way 
‘truffles’ sounds!” 

Three other forks dug simultaneously 
and three other countenances became con- 
centrated in expression, above swiftly mov- 
ing jaws. 

We sopped bread in our gravy, which 
showed we had all lived long in France, 
and we passed on to eggplant Provengale, 
which means cooked in butter, in small 
pieces with the skin left on, till it is soft, 
and flavored with a dash of garlic and much 
tomato. It is filling, but it is awfully good. 
For dessert we had ice cream piled with wild 
strawberries over which had been poured 
the juice of strawberries cooked with a lit- 
tle sugar, also d.g. You couldn’t well have 
a better dinner than we had that night, 
au petit coin, helped out with things one 
must not too long dwell upon in the U.S. A. 

Ciro’s is a famous place in Paris, 
where you will see well-known English- 
men and Americans, and men identified 
with the big business of all countries. 
Men like particularly to go there, because 
they may indulge in the puddings of their 
youth, the kind mother used to make; 
baked custards and rice and tapioca pud- 
dings, and even a superlative bread-and- 
butter affair made all glorious by tradition 
and Paris. They tell me long years ago, 
before Ciro’s in Monte Carlo and Ciro’s in 
Paris were famous, a café in Philadelphia 
was opened by a gentleman of that name, 
who offered as an attraction one large, 
juicy fried oyster free with every glass of 
beer. So good was the beer, so large the 
oyster and so admirable the combination 
that business grew and grew, and now there 
is no more famous name in the business. 

In the Parisian house they serve a curry 
cooked in front of you by a real East In- 
dian. With it you have a large blistered 
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that tenants willingly paid higher rents, 
bringing more revenue from the estate as a 
whole, and a thorough investigation of the 
housekeeper’s past disclosed information 
whereby she lost her suit for dower rights. 

Part of another estate was a large farm 
with growing crops and a dairy herd. The 
bank man in charge of that executorship 
had to turn farmer. There was not enough 
hay and grain to feed the cows more than a 
few days when he went to inventory the 
place. The farm was located in another 
state, and to take action he had to be 
appointed administrator under its laws. 
There was a manager who had been run- 
ning the farm for its owner, but his honesty 
was doubtful. One of the first things the 
bank man did was put him under observa- 
tion, whereupon he resigned and disap- 
peared. A caretaker was given charge of 
the farm, conducting it under the adminis- 
trator’s direction, making frequent re- 
ports. In this case, too, there was a 
contested will. Winter was coming on. 
The bank man had to decide the question 
of planting fall crops. The farm might 
have passed out of his hands by spring. 
What should he do? Taking several 
neighboring farmers’ counsel, he seeded all 
the plowed land in grass. That proved to 
be a wise course, since before spring the 
farm was deeded to one of the contesting 
heirs. Had the bank man planted more 
valuable crops they would have been har- 
vested by this heir. 

The bank man handling these fiduciary 
cases in a big organization not only turns to 
officers and associates for counsel in a hun- 
dred matters but learns a great deal from 
experience, for he is usually attending to 
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circle of some waferlike substance, and 
little old dried-up fishes which are called 
Bombay duck, I believe, and which you 
nibble in your fingers as you eat the ‘de- 
licious chicken curry. Also a marvelous 
chutney from the real East; none of your 
retired English officers’ bottled means of 
livelihood, but a clear sirup with odd and 
extraordinary raisinlike objects and queer 
bits of unknown fruits and vegetables clari- 
fied in it, all highly seasoned. If you are 
clever enough to get a taste of curry, which 
is the chicken and rice, a nibble of fish, a 
corner of the wafer and a few drops of 
chutney into your mouth all at the same 
time you are guaranteed to feel the call of 
the Orient inside of thirty seconds. 


The Willing Turk 


They sport a gorgeously attired colored 
person, presumably a Turk, who comes up 
on a little grafting expedition of his own 
and offers, with gestures, you being pre- 
sumably unable to speak Turkish, to.make 
you this thick sweet concoction if you will 
graciously permit him so to do. You think, 
“What engagingly ingratiating and servile 
manners these Eastern slaves have! Why 
am I not entirely surrounded by them, as 
would be only fitting? Yes, varmint, pre- 
pare for me, who hates sugar in his coffee, 
your sirupy mixture.” 

You are already under the spell of the 
East, which usually seems to spell paying 
just a little extra, so you pantomime this 
loftily. 

A friend of ours, among the most patron- 
izingly gracious, did likewise; and when 
the coffee was brought him and offered with 
salaams and gestures of swimming, he 
found the stuff almost cold. This fact he 
endeavored to convey to the dusky one, 
who, clad in his Oriental cozy-corner 
trappings, received the criticism with a 
demonstration of the crawl stroke and un- 
intelligible heathen mutterings. 

Finally, exasperated, our friend barked, 
““Get me some hot coffee, you black ras- 
cal!” 

“Yes, sir-ree, boss,’”’ snapped back auto- 
matically the discovered Georgia darky, 
and he was off like a shot. All of which goes 
to show that “‘poetry is not always the 
same as is frequently called by that name.” 

Yes, if you love good food, and wish 
to feel that important sense of well-being 
which comes from slowly consuming it in 
the presence of aymipathedts companions, 
take a sheaf of printed-tissue-paper pic- 
tures, called French money, add a careering 
taxicab, which you have stuffed with dear 
ladies, point your tongue prettily and hie 
forth to fill up your waistcoat in Paris. 


the detail work of a dozen or more estates 
at the same time. They are not all equally 
active at the same time, of course, and 
when one realizes how much detail there 
may be in such matters, that is seen to be 
the most businesslike and economical way 
of doing the thing. 

One day he will be studying a white 
elephant found among somebody’s assets. 
Example, a large costly country house but 
partly built when its owner died. Study 
of the plans showed that its decoration 
inside and out was to be on a decidedly 
ornate scale. The will authorized sale, but 
it was manifestly difficult to sell the place, 
partly on account of its size and cost and 
partly because the purchaser could not yet 
see what it would look like. On the other 
hand, were the original plans carried out 
the scheme of ornamentation would prob- 
ably prevent sale, for when a man builds a 
house on such an ambitious scale he wants 
it to conform to his own ideas. Ultimately 
the place was finished with the ornamental 
details eliminated, and sold at a very satis- 
factory price. 

Another day he may be pitting his wits 
against people who are racial diplomats, 
with the disadvantage of language against 
him. Example, a business conducted by 
several Latin-American brothers in which 
the interests of one who had died were 
complicated by differences of opinion about 
the value of both merchandise and corpo- 
ration stock, and a little family feeling 
thrown in. The value of merchandise was 
determined by appraisal, and the value of 
corporation stock by a complete audit. 
The corporation was a closed one, and 
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TWIN-SIX TOURING 


There is nothing in all the gener- 
ality of motoring with which to 
compare or measure the Twin-Six 
quality of motoring. 


It is apart and above—and it is 
distinct and individual to the 
Packard Twin-Six. 


Here are provided superlative 
degrees of ease and well-being, 
which in turn induce superlative 
degrees of contentment and 
satisfaction. 


Here is embodied a mechanical 
means of propulsion or progression 
as nearly effortless as such means 
can be made in the present day. 


These things belong especially to 
the Packard Twin‘Six. They are 
the special prerogative cf the 
Twin-Six owner. 


There is no substitute for them, 
once they have been experienced; 
and they are not to be duplicated 
outside of the Twin-Six itself. 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The Single-Six conveys an immediate conviction of very great, and very unusual, 
value. Packard Trucks are known for their durability and low ton-mile cost 
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Short Subjects 
are Half? 
the Show 


No matter how good the feature pic- 
ture, how fine the story, or how prom- 
inent the name of the star may be, 
such a picture is only half of a motion 
picture theatre program. 


| 


The other half is comprised of Short 
Subjects, such as the news reel, the 
scenic drama, the comedy, thespecial- 
ties in short length. 


| 


You are entitled to a whole evening’s 
entertainment, and will get it at thea- 
tres whose owners pay for high quality 
throughout their entire programs and 
give as careful thought to the Short 
Subjects as they do to the feature. 


| 


These conscientious exhibitors select 
their Short Subjects from this list of 
guaranteed entertainment-value mo- 
tion pictures: 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
HAMILTON COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
CAMPBELL COMEDIES 
TORCHY COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
By Conan Doyle 


WILDERNESS TALES 
By Robert C. Bruce 


TONY SARG’S ALMANAC 
EARL HURD COMEDIES 
KINOGRAMS—NEWS WEEKLY 


and 
SHORT LENGTH SPECIALS 


All the above may be identified by our 
trade-markon posters and lobby-cards 
in theatre entrances. When yousee it, 
Go In—It’s the Sign of a 
WHOLE Evening’s Entertainment 


“2 °THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM: 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 


E. W. Hammons, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—NEW YORK 
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very profitable. The audit showed that 
its stock was worth considerably more in 
earning power than the book value at 
which it was carried. This situation, with 
its obvious difficulties, was settled to the 
satisfaction of everybody, because the 
executor was a corporation. It had no 
reason to be partial one way or another, 
It had no personal feeling in the discus- 
sions. It was working solely to get at the 
true value and facts. When a just price had 
been set upon the dead brother’s stock the 
survivors felt that the decision was fair, 
and also that no bargaining would change 
it, so they bought the shares among them- 
selves. 

Again, he may be immersed in the com- 
plexities of an estate running into the tens 
of millions, with international tangles, 
Example, a very rich man whose will pro-. 
vided generously in legacies and trusts, 
with the remainder of his estate to be used 
in creating an educational foundation. He 
was of foreign birth, but had long lived 
in the United States, doing a partnership 
business here as a commission merchant. 
The partnership owned interests in facto- 
ries scattered over several different states. 
It had foreign branches. He also had per- 
sonal property in other countries, and had 
left foreign legacies. One of the first 
problems was liquidating large holdings of 
stocks and bonds to pay debts, taxes, 
legacies and administration expenses. These 
securities were intended to furnish cash for 
those very purposes, but there was a declin- 
ing stock market. It took great judgment 
and much research and analytical work to 
sell them to the best advantage. A sched- 
ule was worked out and followed, so that 
the inevitable losses were partly compen- 
sated by deductions on income taxes in a 
year when they were particularly heavy. 
Then followed exhaustive appraisal, in- 
ventory and auditing of the mercantile and 
manufacturing concerns, extensive nego- 
tiations with surviving partners, and sale 
of the dead man’s interests to them. 
Details had to be worked out most thor- 
oughly by experts, because transfer and 
inheritance taxes were paid upon them, and 


| every item had to be susceptible of proof. 


Other questions that came up were the 
citizenship of the deceased, a marriage 
settlement, the liquidation of property in 
other countries, the payment of foreign 
income taxes and death duties, and so on. 


The Tax-Gatherer’s Claims 


False claims against estates are com- 
moner than is generally realized, and 
among other false claimants may be the 
taxgatherer. 

Under the laws of more than one state 
he goes right along with the executor from 
the beginning. Money left on deposit in 
banks cannot be transferred until he gives 
permission. 

Securities in safe-deposit vaults must be 
inventoried in his presence. The estate as 
a going concern doesn’t interest him at 
all—he wants everything reduced to hard 
dollars, even if going interests have to be 
scrapped and sold for junk. He gets his 
share before the heirs, and his disposition is 
to claim the largest possible share, whether 
he is entitled to it or not, and let the ex- 
ecutor appeal the case. 

Here, too, an organization grasp of tax 
complications often effects economies. 
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Shares in a land-development syndicate 
were part of one large estate. A tract of 
real estate had been purchased, improved 
and carried for several years in the expecta- 
tion that its value would rise. The enter- 
prise was not successful, and finally the 
syndicate auctioned off the property at a 
heavy loss. The syndicate was not wound 
up, however, and still owned a few lots. 
Up to that time it had been thought that 
losses of this kind could not be deducted in 
making income-tax returns until the enter- 
prise had been definitely terminated. The 
estate of which these syndicate shares were 
a part was subject to a very heavy income 
tax. The syndicate loss was large enough 
to wipe out this tax if it could be legally 
written off. The executor proposed to 
other members of the syndicate that they 
lay all the facts before the authorities at 
Washington, and ask that their losses be 
allowed as deductions. This was permitted. 


Voluntary Trusts 


The executor is a liquidator. He takes 
charge of property under a will for the 
purpose of turning it into money, paying 
debts, taxes and other expenses and dis- 
tributing what is left according to the will. 
The law demands that he attend to his 
business diligently and, though not re- 
quired to make a profit, get as large a 
yield as possible out of the estate. He can 
be given considerable leeway under the will, 
in carrying on going enterprises, holding 
securities and property for the most ad- 
vantageous sale, and taking any reasonable 
period of time to wind-up different affairs. 
The will creates him, so he is virtually the 
business executive of the person who made 
it. Should there be nothing in the will 
giving him authority to act in specific cir- 
cumstances, carrying on or winding up 
going enterprises, he must obtain and 
follow the instructions of the court. 

Where no will is made the probate court 
appoints an administrator. He is a liqui- 
dator, too, but, not having written instruc- 
tions to carry out, is largely a creature of 
the courts. The title to all real property 
passes automatically by law to the next-of- 
kin; he has nothing to do with it, but 
liquidates the personal property and di- 
vides the proceeds according to laws goy- 
erning inheritance by next-of-kin. He can 
be a corporate administrator, however, and 
the estate benefit by corporate experience, 
for banks and trust companies are fre- 
quently appointed by the court in this 
capacity, and heirs may request it. 

Taking thought for the morrow, and 
viewing their property and business in- 
terests from the standpoint of having them 
managed by others, people frequently de- 
cide to create that kind of estate which 
functions while they are living, known as a 
voluntary or living trust. 

Wrapped in the technical terms of fidu- 
ciary business, too, this sounds like some- 
thing to be made by the man with one foot 
in the grave and the other on a banana 
peel, as the saying goes. Butin actual prac- 
tice trusts are often made by young people. 

An Eastern case lately reported was that 
of a young business man who made ten 
thousand dollars in a real-estate deal. He 
had an extravagant wife, and was a free 
spender himself. On the advice of a 
fiduciary expert his money was used to 
create a living trust for the benefit of his 
wife, being invested in securities, and the 
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income used to pay premiums on fifteen 
thousand dollars’ worth of life insurance 
which he took out. Thus neither he nor his 
wife can spend the money, and should any- 


thing happen to him she will have at least - 


twenty-five thousand dollars. 

In another case, a young opera tenor 
earning big money, but with little ability in 
saving or managing it, took the advice of a 
banker friend, and established a trust fund 
for his own benefit. Under the terms he 
can have all the income from all money put 
into this fund, but’ cannot touch the prin- 
cipal. However, the latter can be willed as 
he desires. 

That such trust funds are often made in 
connection with marriages shows their 
advantages for young people, A wealthy 
woman’s only daughter was marrying a 
fine young fellow with considerable money 
but little business capacity. The mother 
safeguarded her daughter’s future by 
creating a trust fund yielding an income 
large enough to support her, the husband 
not being able to touch the income, nor her 
daughter the capital. In another case a 
well-to-do business man married a woman 
twenty-odd years younger than himself. 
She was his second wife. He had children 
who might, in the event of his passing, 
contest a will, to her injury. Soa fund was 
established for her as a marriage settle- 
ment, making her income safe. Fiduciary 
experts say that these trusts make happy 
marriages, giving security in money mat- 


ters, and taking money out of the field of 


discussion and controversy. 


Living Trusts for Others 


These trusts are very flexible. They can 
be created for many purposes—to provide 
income for dependents immediately or 
after death, educate children or set them 
up-in business, support charities, provide 
an income for the person making the trust, 
and so on. 

The creator of a living trust may par- 
ticipate in its administration as trustee, re- 
tain the right to advise, control or change 
the trustee, change or revoke his trust as 
he would alter a will. Apart from the ad- 
vantage of setting his house in order while 
he is alive, he is relieved of detail and re- 
sponsibility, for the banking organization 
appointed as trustee makes investments in 
legally approved securities, watches them, 
collects the income from them, makes 
income-tax returns, and so on. 

In some cases funds in such a trust may 
escape inheritance taxes. The inheritance 
tax is imposed upon the transfer of prop- 
erty. If one creates a living trust for 
himself, enjoying the income from it during 
his lifetime, the principal will pass to his 
heirs, like any other property, on his 
death, unless the trust be continued for 
them. In that event inheritance taxes 
must be paid. But if one creates a trust for 
others while he is alive, reserving no inter- 
est whatever for himself, there is a very 
good chance of escaping inheritance taxes, 
because transfer of property was made 
before his death. However, if it can be 
proved that he had reason to believe his 
life was nearing the end—say, through 
incurable disease—the tax collector would 
be on the job immediately, and probably 
get regular inheritance taxes if death came 
less than two years after the trust was 
frexted ; the period differs in various 
states. 


Taig CHRISTENING OF TWIN 


It takes three weeks, but we finally sign 
up Larkin for an eight-round row. Then we 
begin getting up a lot of talk about our 
training quarters and inviting the reporters 
and the sports to look in on us. Lots of the 
lads come milling out to see Wallace work, 
but it was Ed and not Ray who was throw- 
ing medicine balls around and sparring for 
?em. Me and him go through a lot of stuff, 
mostly long-arm jabbing and left swings. 
He didn’t show no more body punching 
than a guy without arms. After we shoos 
the crowd out Bud takes on Ray for some 
fast infighting, left jolts and trick shifts. 

Larkin don’t seem to be so sure that 
Wallace is a soft spot. He goes into stiff 
training and keeps a sharp lamp on us. 

“There’s one of Red’s handlers,” says 
Mehaffy to me one day, pointing to a guy 
who’d been watching Ed go through the 
motions for an hour or so. 

“That’s good, huh?” 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“T’ll say it’s good,’’ comes back Bud. 
“This baby’s going to tip off Larkin on 
Wallace’s style and Red’ll sweat building 
a defense against long-arm swipes. He 
ain’t got much brains, and by the time 
he gets hep he’ll probably be listening to 
the birdies. You see, when Ray starts 
shooting ’em into his ribs he’ll figure it’s 
only a bluff to make him uncover his face, 
and between figuring and blocking he’s 
sure to put a wabbly defense.” 

“Maybe,” says I, doubtful; ‘but don’t 
forget that he’s one damn good scrapper 
and has been through the fist mill.”’ 

“They ain’t no doubts about that,” 
admits Mehaffy; “‘and on the square, he 
could knock either Ray or Ed for a row of 
hospital cots, but he’ll be a sucker against 
the combination we'll work on him.” 

By this time I’m willing to let Bud go 
as far as he likes. The boy’s got ideas and 
he makes ’em work for him, Why, he’s 


got it even so fixed that the birds around 
the hotel don’t even know the Wallaces is 
twins!. He has ’em dress so they don’t 
look nothing like each other. Ray’s got a 
cap pulled over his eyes, a couple of days’ 
growth of beard and diked out like a sec- 
tion hand. Ed is dolled up like a cake 
hound with one of them trick college suits 
and a snappy straw kelly with rah-rah 
ribbon. Besides, we didn’t let ’em pal 


around together much. On the square, ° 


when they was rigged out they don’t look 
no more like twins than me and Mary 
Pickford; but, oh, boy, when we get ’em 
in fight togs! Alike as two flivvers! 

Well, the fight comes off as per schedule. 
The place is jammed. Ray and Larkin 
fiddle around for a while, then Wallace 
jumps in and does a drum jazz on Red’s 
ribs. He smacks that bird against the 
ropes and you can see that the cuckoo is 

(Continued on Page 50) 


It’s time to— 
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re-roof for the last time 
right over the old shingles 


HE next heavy rain-storm may 
result in costly damage. Or flying 
sparks from a sudden neighborhood 
fire, falling on your old inflammable 
roof, may bring complete destruction. 


Re-roof now; protect yourself from 
damage or disaster and at the same 
time save money on the job by laying 
Johns- Manville Asbestos Shingles 
right over the old roof. You save the 
cost of ripping off the old shingles and 
carting them away. Your lawns and 
shrubbery are safe from the litter 
and damage of falling shingles. And 
you save money for years to come 
because Asbestos Shingles. are perma- 
nent; you should never have main- 
tenance costs or need to re-roof again. 


Double roof protection 
The old roof under Asbestos Shin- 
gles acquires a new value. It becomes 
a protecting blanket of insulation 
against the summer sun and winter 


JOHNS- 


_ Asbestos 


cold. The upstairs rooms will be 
Warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer. 


A fire-proof roof 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are more than fire-safe. They are fire- 
proof. You can throw one in the 
fire and demonstrate this for yourself. 
They are given the highest ratings 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


In Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles you have a wide range of choice: 
in the various soft colors of gray, red 
and brown; in different thicknesses 
and edges rough or smooth; and in 
design of application, hexagonal or 
American method. 

Dropa post card today for our book- 
let, ‘‘Re-roofing for the last time.”’ 
It’s yours for the asking. 


JOHNS- MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


ANVILLE 
Shingles 
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What Type of Asbestos Roofing ?P 


This chart will help you decide 


Brand or Trade 
Name 


Type of Asbestos 
Roofing 


Kind of Building 


Flexstone—red, green, 
gray or blue-black 


Slate surfaced roll 
roofing or shingles 


Small buildings 


Flexstone—red, green, 
gray or blue-black; 
rigid— 

red, brown or gray 


Slate surfaced 
shingles 

or rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Dwellings 
$3,000—$7,000 


Standard or 
extra thick—red, 


Dwellings 
$7,000—$25,000 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 


brown, gray or 
blended 


Colorblende—five- 
tone, brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Dwellings 


Rigid asbestos 
$25,000 upwards 


shingles 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 
Roofing or Built-up 
Roofing 


3 or 4 ply ready 
roofing or 
Built-up Asbestos 
Roofing 


Factories, shops and 
mills—Monitor and 
Sawtooth roofs* 


Johns-ManvilleAsbes- 
tos Built-up Roofing 


Flat roofs— 
all buildings* 


Built-up roofing 


Johns-Manville 
Corrugated Asbestos 
Roofing 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing with steel 
reinforcement 


Skeleton frame 
buildings— 
standard conditions 


* 


Johns-Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 
and Siding 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings—excessive tem- 
perature or conden- 
sation conditions* 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing without steel 
reinforcement 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
Aroofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


The famous Johns-Manville 
blow-torch test has con- 
vinced hundreds of the fire- 
safetyof these Asbestos Roof- 
ings. Have your dealer 
make this test. 


and its allhed products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
FIRE 


VREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TrmotHy CoLe 


The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 
offers the utmost 
in sound indemnity 
against financial 
loss by fire or the 
attendant interrup- 
At 


no extra cost, policy- 


tion of business. 


holders are offered 
co-operation by 
trained Fire Preven- 
tion Engineers of 
the Hartford who 
seek out and remove 
fire causes. Policies 
which give this two- 
fold protection may 


be identified by the 
Hartford trademark. 


There’s a Hartford agent near you 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

just as much surprised as hurt. By the 
time the first round of the milly’s in the 
discard Larkin’s middle looks like he’s got 
scarlet fever, and I notice in the corner that 
there’s a kind of a argument going on be- 
tween him and his second. I can’t hear 
what they is talking about, but I don’t 
need no more than seven hundred and 
forty-three chances to make a good guess. 

Just before the second act starts Bud 
whispers something to Ray and the kid 
nods that he’s wise. When he steps out 
in the middle of the ring he takes a jab 
with his left at Larkin just like Ed does. 
Red grins. He’s hep now, he figures. Ray 
jabs around for a while, taking a good 
bunch of punishment for the play. By 
this time Larkin ain’t paying so much 
attention to his bread basket. Suddenly 
this baby of ourn cuts loose with a couple 
of short jolts to the stomach and Red takes 


_aspill. He’s up at the count of nine, but 


he’s woozy with the wallop and the kid’s 
change of style. Ray starts to jab again 
and Larkin raises his mitts. One, two— 
bing, bang! Three, four and the works is 


“Well,” says Bud, “that was a great 
scrap you put up, Ray.” 

“What was the gate?” says this baby. 

He ain’t got nothing on his mind but 
jack. The same goes for Ed and Bud, 
and that gets me to the christening. 


Iv 


ARKIN yelps his head off for a return 
match and we agrees to let him try 
again if he’ll take us on in a week. He 
yells murder about the short time between 
millys, but we won’t talk about no other 
time. The newspapers take our side of the 
argument, telling this boy Larkin that he 
ain’t no more tired than Wallace and 
intimating that he’s got a streak like a 
quarantine flag. Finally he comes in. He 
has to. The trimming he got just about 
put the skids under the fat row he had 
framed with Taylor, the Southwest champ, 
on Labor Day, and his only chance of 
cutting in on the juicy melon is to come 
back and beat Wallace to death. 

I’m almost sorry for Red when he steps 
out the second time. He’s all set in a knot 
for Ray’s body punches, and Ed just 
naturally cuts him to ribbons with those 
long-arm swipes of his. My boy’d take a 
wallop and run. In about three rounds he 
has Larkin bleeding all over and puffing like 
an engine on the old Raton grade. Ed 
plays around with him for six rounds and 
then cracks him one in the jaw. It ain’t 
such a hard wallop, but Red’s all in and 
takes a rest. By the time he’s feeling 
fresh again we been asleep three hours. 

Bud don’t waste no time, but gets right 
after me to pull that Labor Day match, 
but this time I put up a real roar. This 
baby Taylor’s got everything—experience, 
a wallop in both hands and his body punches 
is just as good as his jabs. Besides, he’s got 
a defense against everything. I’ve seen this 
bird fight three or four times and believe 
me he’s one sweet lollypop. 

“They ain’t no use killing the egg that 
lays the golden goose,’’ says I. ‘‘Let’s 
clean up with all these little fish around 
here before tackling the whales. You know 
that neither of the boys can beat up Taylor, 


and a defeat right now ain’t gonna help us - 


none. Let’s sop up the gravy first. You 
can’t bull Taylor. It don’t make no differ- 
ence if you send in Ray or Ed and what 
training stuff you go through, this cuckoo 
is ready for any kind of milling. On the 
square, Bud, you don’t think you can beat 
him with Ed, do you?”’ ; 

“No, I don’t,” says he. “Taylor’d kill 
him.” 

“What makes you think Ray could do 
it?’ I come back. y 

“Ray would be even worse,”’ says he. 

“Think you can bunk him with them 
training tricks you pulled on Larkin?’ 
I asks him. 

“No, I don’t,’’ comes back Bud. 

“What?” I yells. “Then what are you 
talking about?”’ 

He makes a kinda disgusted expression. 

“Leave it to me, Gil,’’ says he—I ain’t 
known as Twin yet, you see. “I’m working 
out a scheme. You go get the fight. I 
made good so far, ain’t I?” 

They ain’t no denying that, so I sets to 
work on my end of the deal. I don’t have 
so much trouble as I figured. With Larkin 
outta the running, Taylor’s manager is 
looking for a bird that will pull a strong 
gate and he gets interested in my palaver 
right off. The sports in Tulsa is strong for 
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the mill; the papers play it for a good thing 
and pretty soon we got all arrangements 
made. The milly’s to be on the night of 
Labor Day and the scrappers is to divide 
sixty-forty on 75 per cent of the take-in. 
The promoters tell me it’s a cinch that 
the show will drag thirty thousand dollars 
easy, which makes twenty-two thousand 
five hundred for the boys to split, thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars for the win- 
ner, nine thousand for the loser. I figure 
we're in soft even if we’re licked. 

“We ain’t gonna be licked,” says Bud 
when I tells him. 

“Who you going to send in?” I asks. 
He: Ed? ” 
~ “Both of ’em,’’ he comes back. 

“Both of ’em!”’ I chirps. ‘What do you 
think this is—a battle royal? I only signed 
for Ed, you know.” ¥ 

“Maybe,” says Mehaffy, ‘‘Ed will be 
able to go through with it alone. He might 
slip over a lucky punch or catch Taylor 
outta condition.” 

“Suppose he don’t?’”’ I asks. 

“Then,” he says, cool-like, ‘‘we’ll put in 
Ray to finish the job.”’ 

The bird’s cuckoo and I starts walking 
away. 

“Listen!” says Mehaffy. ‘“‘You ain’t 
got no brains worth mentioning, but maybe 
I can give you a little idea of what I’m 
talking about. Ed begins the fight. See? 
I figure he’s good for five or six rounds. 
Taylor’s a slow starter. If Ed’s going good 
we'll let him alone. If he’s slipping we’ll 
yank him from the ring and slap in Ray, 
all fresh and everything.” 

*“You must think this is a baseball 
game,’ I comes back sarcastic. “‘T suppose 
if Ray falls down you’ll yank him and 
send me in.” 

“Tt can’t never get that bad,’’ comes 


back Mehaffy. ‘‘Let me wise you.” 


“Shoot!” 

“We take both boys to the arena,’’ ex- 
plains Bud, “‘but Ray’s going a couple of 
hours early and find a nice soft spot for 
himself under the ring.” 

“Are you batty,” I busts out, “‘or just 
plain nuts?”’ 

He don’t answer, but goes right on with 
his spiel. 

“Kid’s in the ring. When he slips, which 
I figure he will, about the fifth or sixth 


~ round the lights go out suddenly—battery 


trouble-at the main works. In a couple of 
seconds they go on again. Ed’s under the 
ring and Ray’s in it.” 

I’m too woozy to say anything. 

“Hasy, ain’t it?’”’ pipes Mehaffy. 

“You think you can get away with that 
kind of murder?’’ I yelps finally. 

““Why not?” says he. 

“Because, you squirrel, you can’t pull 
anything as raw as that without half the 
house getting hep!” 

“In the dark?” says Bud. 

«“Dark or light!”’ I come back. ‘You 
can’t shift one guy outta the ring and an- 
other in it without balling things up.” 

Mehafty just grins. 

“No trouble a-tall if you and me does 
our bits right.” 

“The whole idea’s nutty,” I says. ‘‘Sup- 
pose Ed gets a bust in the lamp right off 
the bat and the glim closes on him. How 
you going to get away with the switch? 
Tell. me that!” 

“We got to take some chances, ain’t we?”’ 

“Yeh,” I says; “‘but we don’t have to 
take no chance of losing all the jack and 
getting a ride outta town on a rail all 
dressed up in feathers. Aw, let’s play it 
safe and take the loser’s end!” 

Mehaffy shakes his head. 

“Not me! I don’t ride no losers.” 

“There’s nothing doing,” says I. 
the manager.” 

Bud gets sorta mad. 

“They ain’t, hey? You go through with 
me or I'll spill the works!” 

“You’re kidding,” I tells him. 

“Try me!”’ says he. 

I don’t like the looks in his eyes, so I 


“ I’m 


argue. 

“TLet’s not be hogs,”’ saysI. “‘ Nine thou- 
sand smackers ain’t to be sneered at. Bea 
good feller, Bud.” 

“Nope,” he comes back. “I ain’t so in- 
terested in the money. They is something 
artistic about this that makes a hit with 


e. 

“Artistic hell!”’ Iyelps. ’msore. ‘‘They 
ain’t nothing doing!” 

“All right, kid,” says he, “‘then I springs 
the works.” 

“You wouldn’t do that!” 

“Bet your gold tooth, I will!” he says. 
“Yes or no!” 
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I gives in and he comes through with the 
rest of his scheme. I gotta hand it to this 
baby. He ain’t overlooked nothing. Here’s 
the way he’s got it doped: Ed starts the 
fight. I’m in the corner with him, while 
Bud sits at the ring side. Ray’s under the 
ring right close to his feet. Without telling 
him why, Mehaffy has it fixed with the 
janitor at the arena to douse the glims 
when Bud kinda yawns and waves a hand- 
kerchief in the air. He figures on doing this 
between rounds in case Ed is all in and set 
for a beating. I’m to help the kid through 
the ropes and Bud’s to shove Ray into the 
ring. His idea is that there’ll be such a 
racket and rough-house when the house 
goes dark that nobody will know what’s 
happening. Blooey! The lights pop up! 
Ed’s flopping under the planks and Ray’s 
sitting pretty in the corner. Of course, if 
Ed is knocked cold the works is off; so is 
they if Ed looks like he’s got a chance of 
grabbing the bacon on the square. 

“We don’t stand to lose nothing,” says 
Bud. “If we can’t get away with the shift 
we take the loser’s end. If we can switch 
the boys we win. Taylor’s a grand scrap- 
per, but he can’t take on two fresh lads like 
them Wallaces in one night.” 

“Lovely!” I says. ‘‘But what if we get 
caught at it?”’ 

“That,”’ comes back Mehaffy, “‘is the 
chance that makes it interesting.” 

“Who for?” I asks. 

“You, of course,” says he. “You’re the 


manager, ain’t you?” 


Vv 


D AND Ray ain’t got no kick. All 

these babies wants to know is how much 
jack they is in it. The boys was easy to 
handle; they never do cause us no trouble. 
Just before the argument with Larkin Ed 
kinda falls hard for a finger dipper in a 
barber shop and jazzes around with her all 
hours of the night. It interferes with his 
training, so I says to him one day, ‘“‘Still 
out for the jack?” 

“Nothing else but,” pipes Ed. 

“Then lay off the Jill,” says I, and he 
done it. 

Outside of that we don’t never have to 
say nothing to them Wallaces. They don’t 
hit the hooch, go to bed early and takes 
grand care of theirselves. 

Well, we start getting ready for the big 
row. For two weeks we has rehearsals on 
the ring shift and in no time we got it down 
pat. Ed and Ray get so they can change 
places so quick you don’t know it is being 
done. They just slide around like a couple 
of eels that has been rubbed with grease. 
Me and Bud each does our bit. They ain’t 
gonna to be any handlers at the fight but 
me and him. 

Mehaffy takes me to the arena and shows 
me the ring platform. It looks like Bud had 
it fixed to suit hisself. It’s built up on 
posts a coupla feet off the ground and they 
ain’t nothing to stop a guy or a dozen of ’em 
from climbing in under and sticking with- 
out being seen. 

Bud don’t overlook nothing. He even 
goes out and sets himself back for an over- 
coat about three sizes too big for him. He 
aims to spread it out when Ray climbs into 
the ring just to play safe in case they is a 
owl in the gang or some cuckoo lights a 
match. Everything looks lovely, but I can’t 
get away from being worried. A fight crowd 
in Tulsa is likely to start shooting any min- 
ute, and I ain’t got no wish to watch no 
grass growing from the roots up. I’m hop- 
ing Ed will be good enough to scrap Taylor 
to a standstill, but my judgment tells me 
they ain’t no chance. 

At the training quarters we use Ed one 
day and Ray the next, and we is mighty 
careful not to make no marks on them. 
Taylor has a coupla scouts look us over, 
but they don’t get no feed-box info that’ll 
do ’em any good. Wallace is there with 
everything as far as they can see. Just the 
same, the champ is the favorite and the 
betting odds is five to two on him. Me and 
Bud puts up most of our loose jack and the 
boys take a flyer too. We is all set for a 
juicy killing. Mehafy and the kids figure 
everything’s as good as in and begin talking 
about a match with the world’s champ in 
Madison Square Garden; but me, I ain’t 
so sure. Something tells me to worry, so I 
obeys orders. 

About six o’clock of the night of the milly 
Bud takes Ray by the mitt and leads him 
to the arena. The boy’s got his ring rig on, 
with pants and a sweater over ’em. He’s 
got the gloves and tape wrapped up in a 
bundle, and they is even fixed up with a 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Panel-Steel Body—Seats Four—*1445 


The more you know about motor cars, 
the more readily you will appreciate the 
tremendous achievement in real value 
embodied in this new Jewett Coupé. 


Here is a closed car of smartness and 
distinction. Its harmonious lines are 
characteristic of Paige good taste; its 
completeness of details and appoint- 
ments furnishes renewed evidence of 
Paige craftsmanship. 


In this Jewett Coupé four passengers 
ride in roomy comfort—the driver in an 
easy individual seat, with two passen- 
gers in the broad 36-inch main seat, while 
a well padded arm chair unfolds to wel- 
come the fourth. 


The mighty rush of 50 H. P. is yours 
in this Jewett Coupé whenever your 
needs require it, yet that rush is modified 
to a whisper by the perfect six cylinder 


It is Sold and Serviced by Paige Dealers Everywhere 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 


balance of power impulses that overlap. 
And under you is always a chassis of 
coordinated units, scientifically designed 
to endure and to transmit even the full 
power of which the great Jewett motor 
is capable. 


You will search this Jewett Coupé in 
vain for any evidence of cheapness. Its 
body is of panel-steel construction. Its 
substantial doors snap snugly into place. 
The whole finish is lustrous and lasting. 


A year ago you could not have bought 
a car of similarly high quality for $2500. 
Today the Jewett Coupé is yours for 
$1445. 


Set your expectations high. A call on 
the Paige dealer will justify every ideal 
you have conceived about this striking 
motor car value. 
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For Kitchen 
Cleanliness 


—Cover the floor with this at- 
tractive floor covering in liquid 
form! It protects wood, cement 
or linoleum with a smooth, tile- 
like surface which water and grease 
cannot damage. 


A floor laid with Koverrtor 
is sanitary and easily kept clean. 


Laid over cement, KoverFLor 
seals the pores and prevents ‘«dust- 
ing.’? KoverFtor is ideal for 
use on floors of wood or cement, 
inside or outside, such as lobbies, 
schools, garages, factories, dairies, 
basements, hospital and public 
buildings, porches, etc. Resists 
weather and wear. 


KoverFLOR comes in attractive 
colors. Its cost per square foot 
applied is small. Ask your paint or 
hardware dealer for Koverrior 
—or send us his name and ad- 
dress and receive the Koverrior 


Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Ave.,S.W.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 


STANDARD VARNISH COMPANY 
2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill. 


Varnishes 
| Enamels 


Manufactur- y ¢ 
ers of 
world- ‘ and 


Allied 
Specialties 


accepted 
standards in 


Elastica Varnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose. 


Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next. 


/ Satinette Enamel 
The immaculate enduring white enamel 
of distinction. 
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| bottle of water for Ray to soak hisself and 
| his gloves with so he’ll look all right when 
_ he gets into the ring, if ever. Mehaffy has 
_ a final talk with Ray before they starts out. 


“You just lay under the ring, kid,” says 
he, “‘and take it easy. Don’t let yourself 
get stiff. Keep moving your arms and legs. 
Ed’ll be in the northeast corner and I’}l be 
sitting right there at the ringside. After the 
main go starts shed your rags and creep up 
as close to my feet as you can. I’ll leave 
one of my shoes unlaced so you can’t go 
wrong. Just before I gets ready to give the 
office for the lights to go out I’ll hold my 
wipe down for you to see. As soon as 
the glim is doused I’ll get up and spread my 
overcoat. You just climb out from under 
and stay inside the coat. Higgins here will 
take care of Ed, and you, too, when you 
gets into the ring. Right?” 

“K. O.,” says Ray. 

Bud don’t have no trouble caching the 
boy. He gets in the back way. They ain’t 
no onein the place. He finishes the job and 
comes back to the training quarters. 

“‘Everything’s sweet and pretty,’”’ says 
he. “Now listen, Ed! They ain’t gonna be 
no arguments. When the lights flop you 
slide out the ring no matter how good you 
think you is. Remember, we can’t wait 
until you’re all in or you won’t have enough 
strength to make the shift. If you’re doing 
all right we'll let you alone. Got that?” 

“T’ll leave it to you,” says Ed; “but I 
think I can knock that cuckoo for a row of 
ash cans.” 

“Maybe,” comes back Bud; “but I’d 
hate to bet more ’an a thin dime on it.” 

Well, about nine o’clock we breezes to 
the arena. They is three prelims and we 
ain’t due until about ten bells. This bird 
Ed’s as cool as a fish. He ain’t interested 
in nothing excepting the gate, while my 
thinks run fifty-fifty between gate and get- 
away, if things don’t go so right. 

The place is packed when we comes in. 
As soon as the last prelim is over we hop 
right in and grab off the northeast corner. 
Bud sits where he said he would. It’s hot- 
ter than hell, but he’s all bundled up in 
that overcoat. 

Ed gets a nice hand. A couple of min- 
utes later Taylor slides in. He’s a husky- 
looking bird and I’m ete he outweighs 
my boy ten pounds at the leastest. Well, 
him and Ed trade a couple of'mean looks, 
they take some pictures, the referee says his 
lites piece and the announcer makes his 
spiel. 

“Tn this corner,” says he, ‘is Tom Tay- 
lor, welterweight champion of the South- 
west; and in this,” pointing tomy boy, ‘Ed 
Wallace, the pride of Oklahoma.” 

““Veh,” says I to myself, ‘‘and under this 
corner is Ray Wallace and right here, 
maybe, the long-distance running cham- 
pion of the world.” 

The bell blings and the boys go to work. 
They ain’t no damage done in the first 
round. They just feels each other out. Ed 
gets in a few long-distance jabs, but they 
don’t hurt none. Taylor don’t do much 
but waltz around getting a line on the 
range. In the second spasm Ed gets in a 
stiff right to Taylor’s jaw and sets this bird 
rocking on his toes. Before the champ can 
get set Wallace comes back with another 
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mean right to Taylor’s neck and sends that 
cuckoo wabbling to the ropes. Believe me, 
I’m feeling good! On the square, I been 
praying all night that Ed’ll get through 
without a relief hitter. 

The round’s all Wallace’s. Taylor’s a 
pretty tired boy when he gets to his corner, 
but he comes back in the third fresh as a 
daisy. They trade a lot of wallops and the 
milly’s about even. The fourth and fifth 
rounds don’t mean much. They is both 
playing it safe, poking at each other and 
falling into the clinches when the going gets 
rough. They don’t hurt each other none 
worth mentioning. 

Then come the sixth. It looks like Tay- 
lor’s been playing with Ed. He quits pok- 
ing and side-stepping and clinching and 
steps right in. He just makes a monkey of 
Wallace, slapping him from one side of the 
ring to the other. If Ed ain’t got an iron 
constitution he’d ’a’ been knocked cuckoo 
a dozen times. I give Bud a quick look, 
but he don’t make no sign. Then I give a 
couple of quick looks toward the door. 

Just before the round ends Taylor catches 
Ed one over the heart that sends him stag- 
gering. The boy gets his balance back, 
though; stalls around for a while, and when 
the bell rings gets back to his corner steady 
enough. I hops in to give him the rub. 
You can see the baby’s all tired. I’m busy 
with the boy and not thinking of nothing 
when blooey—out go the lights! Ed’s head 
ain’t tired none. He slides outta my hands 
like a greased pig and before I knows it an- 
other bird has slipped into ’em. I go on 
rubbing as if nothing ain’t happened. 

They is a racket and lots of yelling for 
lights, but I’m feeling pretty good. It 
don’t look like no one’s hep. 

“Muss your hair, kid!’’ I hiss. ‘“‘ Muss 
your hair!” I dump a bucket of water on 
him. “Look tired, boy! All in!” 

Blam! Up go the lights! They ain’t 
been out more than half a minute. For a 
while I can’t see so good. When I looks at 
the boy in the corner I thinks for a minute 
it was Ed. Then I pipes the mole and I 
know the works has gone through K. O. 
Suddenly this baby Taylor jumps up and 
runs over to us. I takes one look at the 
door and gets ready for a leap for life. 

“Lemme see them gloves!’’ yelps the 
champ. 

I feel better. I’m wise. Taylor figures 
the lights was put out to give Wallace a 
chance to stick a chunk of iron in his glove. 
That was an old stunt in them days. They’d 
either douse the glim or start a rough- 
house, and when things were quiet again 
one of the babies would have a five-pound 
lead sinker cached in his glove. 

““What’s the game?’’ I yell. ‘“‘What are 
you trying to put over on us? Lemme see 
them gloves!” 

I look sore and make a grab at Taylor’s 
hands. They ain’t nothing wrong with 
neither of the boys and the milly starts 
again. 

Ray shoots in a few body blows. You 
can see Taylor is surprised by the boy being 
so fresh. The change in style worries him 
some, too, before the round is over. I can’t 
understand why no one don’t get suspicious. 
All that Ed had been doing was jabbing and 
using his left, and Ray don’t do none of 
them things. All he does is sink his fists in 
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Taylor’s tummy and wallop him in the 
kidneys, which was all right in them days. 
Ray sure punishes the champ in the 
seventh. 

The boy comes back to his corner with a 


rin. 
Y “Cinch,” he whispers. “‘The cuckoo’s all 
in. I’ll get him in a coupla rounds sure.” 

“Take it easy,” says I. ‘‘Maybe he 
ain’t so all in like he looks. Watch out for 
that right of his. He nearly slaughtered 
Ed with it. Get me?” 

Wallace takes my advice and don’t try 
to kill the champ right away. He just 
keeps hammering at Taylor’s stomach with 
his short jolts. You can see easy the baby’s 
weakening fast and I figure he ain’t good 
but maybe for two rounds more. I’m feel- 
ing good and ain’t worried none no more. 

The next spasm is a massacre. Taylor 
is knocked off his pins and takes a nine 
count. He gets up, staggers around for a 
while and then flops again for nine. The 


champ gets up and wabbles into a clinch. ~ 


He’s so weak he can’t even lift his hands. 
Ray is just about to put over the sleep pill 
when the bell rings. I take a look at Bud 
and grin. He’s standing six or seven feet 
away from the ring in the aisle. I don’t 
grin long. There’s a guy sitting near where 
Bud was, yelling like a nut. Suddenly he 
pulls a handkerchief from his pocket and 
waves it over his head. 

Blam! Out go the lights! I feel Ray 
slipping from my hands. 

“Tt’s a mistake!” I hiss. “Stick here, 
you boob!” 

There’s a lot of noise and scuffling and 
cursing near me. I’m so excited I don’t 
know what’s what. 

Bling! Up came the lights and there’s 
Ed and Ray in the ring, one of ’em on the 
stool and the ‘other just coming through 
the ropes. 

The crowd don’t get hep for a while and 
I ain’t waiting for them to come outta their 
trance. I just jump over the ropes and run 
for the door. I only give one look back. 
The gang’s rushing the ring. I get outside 
all right and beat it down the street. About 
six blocks from the arena there’s a guy in 
front of me running like blazes too. He 
gets under a light and I see it’s Bud. 

I catch up with him, but he don’t stop. 
I can see he’s headed for the railroad yards 
and I follows. We got one piece of luck 


anyway. They is a tanker pulling out and. 


we hops on a flat at the end near the ca- 
boose. We don’t say nothing for a while. 
We ain’t got the wind. 

“You played hell, didn’t you?” I says 
finally. 

“How was I to know,” he snaps back, 
“‘that them cuckoos would think the hand- 
kerchief stunt was gonna be worked more 
’an once?” 

“You should ’a’ told ’em,” I says. “I 
guess Ed figured the baby flopping on the 
canvas over his head was Ray and you 
wanted him to pull the relief act.” 

“‘T guess so,”’ says he. “‘It was some ar- 
Hobie stunt, though, while it worked, hey, 

oy ? ” 
. I just laughed, bitterlike. 

‘“Wonder if the boys made a get-away?” 
asks Bud. 

“No,” says I; ‘‘they is probably sticking 
around to see what the gate was!”’ 


HELEN OF TROY, N. VY. 


largely confined to transatlantic liners; 
Happy Gorman, who had attained fame— 
and ajail sentence—by means of an astound- 
ingly clever oil-stock swindle; and Connie 
Hawes, one-time counterfeiter and gen- 
erally expert flimflam artist. Their eyes 
were focused interestedly upon the Juno- 
esque figure of the woman who stood with 
her back against the door, enjoying to the 
ultimate her calcium moment. 

“Well,’”’ she announced pridefully, “Jim 
Hanvey fell for it!” 

There was a moment of tense silence. 

At last, Johnny Norton, pulling ner- 
vously at his mustache, voiced the question 
which was uppermost in the minds of all of 
them: 

“You sure?” 

“Positive! You know how it is, boys. 
Jim has got only one weakness and that’s 
his heart. It’s softer than mush. He fell 
for that going-straight stuff like a tabby 
for a fresh box of catnip. Honest, it was a 
shame to take the money.” 

Johnny grinned. 

‘*He promised to keep me straight?”’ 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“Yeh. Reckon it was the first time poor 
old Jim was ever asked to do anything like 
that.’”’ Her face clouded. ‘I sort of hate 
to put it over on him this way. I’m awful 
strong for Jim.” 

“So are all of us.’”’ It was Connie 
Hawes speaking. ‘‘But what could we do 
about it? It was a cinch we’d have trouble 
with Jim, so the best thing was to throw 
him off the track.” 

Slim Bolton rose and walked to the win- 
dow. He spoke without turning. 

‘“Reckon this stuff ain’t exactly in my 
line,” he commented; ‘“‘but I never did 
understand the reason for wising Jim up. 
I’m not saying you fellows are wrong, but 
it looks to me like we are running an un- 
necessary chance.” 

Johnny Norton made no attempt to 
conceal his contempt for the slender one. 

“Tf you had more than one brain in your 
head, Slim, they wouldn’t have barred you 
from the steamships. The reason Jim had 
to know it was this: He’s chief of the de- 
tective force of the Bankers’ Protective 
Association. Bein’ down in this part of the 


country, it was a dead cinch he’d be called in 
the minute anything irregular happened.” 

“But nothing irregular ——”’ 

“Nothing irregular me eye! I borrow 
two hundred thousand dollars on a quarter 
million dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds. 
The banking house sends ’em over to the 
bank by messenger for rediscount. You 
fellows bump the messenger and make a 
get-away with the bonds. Bond robbery 
from a banking house which is a member 
of the Bankers’ Protective. Jim Hanvey 
is called in of course, and first thing he asks 
is where did they get the Liberty Bonds. 
And when they tell him that a gent named 
John Roden Norton borrowed the money 
he would be most likely to smell a mice; 
even two or three mices.”’ 

“But when this happens ——” 

“Pff! You fellows are gonna lay low. 
And Jim already knows all about my bor- 
rowing the two hundred thou. He even 
knows about the Juarez proposition, and 
at the very moment you fellows are grab- 
bing off the bonds I’ll be with Jim Hanvey. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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BUSINESS SEDAN 


With this car, Dodge Brothers have 
literally created a new type of sedan. 


They have combined open car rugged- 
ness with closed car protection and 
smartness. 


They have demonstrated, once for all, 
that a sedan can be as practical and 
almost as inexpensive as an open 
touring car. 


The body is built of hand-welded steel 
because steel is sturdy, and will take a 
permanent, oven-baked finish, eliminat- 
ing forever the cost of repainting. 


The seats are upholstered in attractive, 
genuine Spanish blue leather, because 
leather will wash and wear. 


To further enlarge the car’s usefulness, 
the rear seat, back and side cushions, 
seat frame and foot rest are quickly 
removable, giving fourteen square feet 
of flat loading space in the rear com- 
partment. The manifold uses made 
possible by this unique feature are 
readily imagined. 


The top and rear quarters are of non- 
rumble, fabric construction, conforming 
with the present attractive vogue. 
From cord tires to curtain cords, the 
fittings, inside and out, are distinctive 
and complete. 


In fact, every detail of the car empha- 
sizes its striking adaptability to business 
as well as social use. 


The price is $1195 f. 0. b. Detroit 


DODGE BROTHERS 


Patents Pending 
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THE WILLS 
SAINTE CLAIRE 


The more experienced and 
critical you are in your judg- 
ments of motor cars, the more 
enthusiastic you will be as an 
owner and driver of the Wills 
Sainte Claire. This car is 
designed and built for those 
men and women who are 
accustomed to and insist upon 
the finest and the best. 


You will find that no other 
car rides so easily, drives so 
easily, clings to the road so 
tenaciously as the Wills Sainte 
Claire. Because no other 
motor car has the spring 
suspension, the perfect bal- 
ance, the even weight-distri- 
bution of the Wills Sainte 
Claire. 
C. H. Wills @ Company 


Marysville, Michigan 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 
¢cMotor Cars 


© C.H.W.Co. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
Get that? He not only is gonna be set easy 
on borrowing the coin, but he’s also gonna 
be right with me when the fireworks are 
being shot. What’s the result? I’ve got a 
clean slate with Jim. I even let him induce 
me not to raise Torrance’s check—swell 
chance I’d have raisin’ that bird’s paper— 
and so Jim will be lovin’ me real sweet and 
you guys will be beatin’ it to the border 
with them quarter million dollars in bonds. 
Youfellers will cash ’eminsomewheres it 

“How about the numbers? They ain’t 
registered bonds, I know, but the minute 
that many are stolen the banking house 
will notify the B. P. A. to watch out RS 

Helen of Troy had been too long in the 
background. She didn’t like it. All her 
life she had been accustomed to having 
men stare at her and hang upon her words, 
and so now she took the floor again and 
gave explanation to Slim Bolton, who had 
but recently been impressed into service as 
the necessary fifth member of the party. 

“T and Happy worked out that game,” 
“Happy is awful keen on 
stocks and bonds and things like that, so 
he knew that we’d have to watch out for 
those numbers. So what we’ll do is this: 
Johnny, here, has already made arrange- 
ments for the loan—told the banking 
house just what he wants the money for— 
and on Thursday he’s to swap the bonds 
and his note for the cash. He’s due to be 
on hand at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
but he ain’t gonna be. He’s gonna get 
there about half-past one, the banks in this 
burg closin’ up at two o’clock. He’ll hand 
over the bonds to the president of the bank- 
ing house and that bird will check over the 
bond numbers with Johnny, Johnny having 
them written down formal-like on a piece 
of paper. 

‘And here’s the point, Slim: The num- 
bers that Johnny reads out will be the num- 
bers of the bonds all right, but the numbers 
he reads won’t be the numbers that are 
written down on this slip of paper. 

‘Minute he does that he’s gonna ask the 
banker to give him the check quick so he 
ean deposit before the bank closes, with 
the result that the banker will accept that 
list and will give Johnny’s slip to the book- 
keeper for entering in the journal. In 
other words, the numbers that they’ll enter 
up won’t be the numbers of the bonds at 
all, and there won’t be any check when you 
get away with ’em. Chances are the bank- 
ing house has already made arrangements 
to rediscount at one of the big banks, and 
they’ll be anxious to shoot the collateral 
right around there; so the whole thing will 
slip through real pretty.” 

“Ande at cit eaoncteus 
pessimistic Slim. 

She stamped her foot irritably. 

“Then it’ll simply be a harder matter to 
dispose of the bonds. They’re in thousand- 
dollar denominations, and it would take 
time, but not be dangerous. Anyway you 
boys are to cash in as soon as you can, 
shoot the two hundred thousand back to 
Johnny and then Johnny redeems his 
bonds and hikes down there to join you. 
We can’t lose.” 

“Us fellers do the rough work,” com- 
mented Connie Hawes. ‘‘That ain’t ever 


questioned the 


| been exactly in my line.”’ 


“T’m putting up the kale, ain’t I?” 
queried Johnny. ‘‘That ought to count 
some.” 

“Tt does. But 

“But nothing!”’ snapped Helen of Troy. 
“The way you boys talk about flunking 
this thing you almost make me ashamed 
of being a crook.” 

Meanwhile, in the very limited confines 
of his room, Jim Hanvey had been doing 
considerable thinking. He sat as Helen 
had left him, overflowing the old wicker 
chair, puffing solemnly upon the long- 
extinguished stump of his cigar, fat fingers 
fiddling with his watch chain. 

Jim was interested; so interested that 
for a few moments he almost forgot’ the 
intense heat. He had been asked to keep 
a crook on the straight and narrow. 

“Gee! Johnny was a good workman in 
his day. Funny what wimmin will do to a 
guy.” 

He was surprised that Johnny had re- 
mained straight for this length of time. 
He didn’t blame the lad, of course—was 
sincerely glad that he had done so. Helen 
was a woman in a million, just such a one 
as Jim secretly craved for a wife. She was 
comfortably large and full-blooded .and 
richly blond. ‘And wise. 
married to a boneheaded dame.” Helighted 
his cigar stump absently. ‘‘Swell-lookin’ 


I’d hate to be. 
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frail like her could almost make me turn 
crooked. No wonder she’s kept Johnny 
straight.” 

More peculiar than that, however, Jim 
reflected, was the fact that Helen herself 
had forsaken the rose path. She had been 
a clever dip in her day—none superior— 
and a smooth worker in other lines. He 
recalled the Starkman blackmail scheme; 
they’d never been ‘able to hang a thing 
on Helen for that—or Johnny either. Old 
Starkman’s lips had been tightly sealed, 
and not through indifference to money. 

“That bimbo didn’t love a dollar no 
more than he did his last pair of pants. 
Helen sure had him dead to rights, some- 
way.” 

Here was Helen going straight and com- 
ing to him for assistance that her husband 
might not step from the road of rectitude. 
Jim’s massive head rolled heavily from side 
to side in wonderment. 

He spent the evening at a movie, finding 
himself aroused to spontaneous applause 
at that portion of the picture which dis- 
closed the husband returning home just 
in time to prevent the elopement of his 
wife and the chauffeur, the latter having 
turned out to be an old lover in disguise. 
There was a saccharine scene which re- 
sulted in a dramatic choice between the 
men, the woman designating her preference 
by nearly strangling her husband while that 
gentleman beamed happily upon the dis- 
comfited lover as he slunk miserably away, 
presumably to another household where, 
perchance, the husband might not return 
home thus inopportunely. 

Scenes of that scrt were vastly impres- 
sive to Jim. He hated bad sportsmanship, 
and the villain-chauffeur in this picture had 
been a bad sport. Crookedness Jim loved. 
He admired a clever crook and worshiped 
a good woman. There was something 
massively pitiful about the man as he 
gazed raptly upon the silver screen in the 
picture show; something inexpressibly 
sad in his demeanor, his abject loneliness. 
Jim himself would have been the last per- 
son in the world to realize the void in his 
life. Keen as he was in analysis of others, 
he was no master of introspection. When 
he emerged from the picture theater it was 
in the grip of a warm, sentimental glow. 
His simple, direct nature had been stirred 
to the roots. At that moment he desired 
nothing in life so much as to insure Helen 
the retention of that happiness which a 
few brief years of honest living had brought 
to her. 

The following morning—Wednesday— 
he visited the banking house of Starnes & 
Company, where Johnny’s loan was in 
the process of negotiation. He discovered 
that Joseph P. Starnes, the president, was 
handling the matter personally and that 
Johnny had explained frankly to Mr. 
Starnes the use to which the money was 
to be put. 

“Tt is no concern of mine,’ explained 
Mr. Starnes crisply, “what Mr. Norton 
does with that money. As a matter of 
fact, it has been my experience that a pro- 
fessional gambler is highly trustworthy. 
In the second place there is always the 
chance that his venture will prove un- 
profitable, in which case I shall have re- 
course to my collateral. It is excellent 
collateral, Mr. Hanvey; as good as 
money. This house is safe—entirely and 
thoroughly safe.” 

“H’m! Guess you're about right, Mr. 
Starnes. Just wanted to know if you was 
wise to what this bird wanted the money 
for.” 

“Of course I am.” Mr. Starnes’ man- 
ner was curt. He had an instinctive 
antipathy to this hulking representative of 
the Bankers’ Protective Association; had 
more than once seriously considered sug- 
gesting to that organization that the man 
was mentally unfitted for the responsibility 
of his position. 

“And if I were not it would make no dif- 
ference. Liberty Bonds form security which 
we cannot question.” 

Jim rose. . 

“T ain’t gonna argue about it.” 

““There’s nothing to argue.” 

“Certainly not. Of course there ain’t. 
That’s why I ain’t gonna argue about it.”’ 

That evening Jim dropped in at the 
hotel where Johnny and Helen were reg- 
istered. He telephoned to their room and 
was bidden to come up. His call abruptly 
terminated a hectic pinochle game then in 
progress, leaving Happy Gorman a heavy 
and disgruntled loser. When Jim entered 
the room he discovered Johnny playing 
solitaire and Helen seated by the window, 
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reading a fashion magazine. A significant 
glance passed between the portly detective 
and the lavishly blond woman. Johnny 
rose at sight and posed for a moment with 
one hand gripping the card table, a slight 
frown showing. 

‘To, Jim.” 

Johnny was a most excellent actor. 
Apparently he was enormously surprised 
at the presence of the Gargantuan gentle- 
man who bulked in the doorway. It was 
Jim who punctured the silence: 

“Ain’t you glad to see me, Johnny?” 

““Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“T’ll bite. Why?” 

“Mbi you think you’ve got anything on 

= aes 

“Aw, g’wan, Johnny! You know durn 
well that I know you’ve been goin’ 
straight since you and Helen got hitched 
up. Just heard you were in town an’ 
dropped in for a social chat.” _ 

Norton appeared relieved. He heaved 
an impressive sigh and motioned his visitor 
to a chair. 

As though for the first time, Jim took 
notice of Helen. He held her two hands 
in his and stared approvingly. 

“Helen of Troy! By gosh, Helen, 
you’re prettier than ever! You’ve put on 
flesh, but you’ve been careful where you 
put it.” 

“That’s all that counts, isn’t it?” 


“Yep. Some wimmin are downright 
careless. How’re you an’ Johnny gettin’ 
along?” 


“Mighty well.” 

“Who you doin’ for a livin’?”’ 

“The public. Johnny’s been makin’ a 
book down in New Orleans. It’s a lot of 
work and a heap of expense, but we’ve 
managed to make ends meet.” 

Jim eyed the cards longingly. 

“How ’bout a little three-handed game 
of setback?”’ 

Chairs were drawn up. They played 
for a cent a point. It was midnight when 
Jim paid his losses—eighty-one cents—and 


rose to go. 

“This is the life,” he commented 
heartily. Then his face grew serious. 
“Keep it up, Johnny. There’s nothin’ to 
this crooked stuff.” 

“T know that, Jim,” returned Norton 
fervently. ‘I’m off it.” 

The door closed behind the detective. 
Assured that he had departed, Johnny 
crossed the room, took his wife in his arms 
and implanted a smacking kiss upon her 
willing lips. 

“Hook, line and sinker!” 

“Tt is a dirty shame to take him in that 
way.” 

“Sure! But it’s him or us, and there 
ain’t any use of it being us. We’ll be on 
Easy Street when this deal is finished.” 

They slept but lightly that night. The 
following morning early there was an ex- 
ecutive session in Johnny’s room. Slim Bol- 
ton was there, pessimistic as ever; Happy 
Gorman, melancholy but game; Connie 
Hawes, steely-eyed and emotionless. 

“‘There’s nothing to worry about,” 
reassured Johnny. ‘‘ Everything’s chicken.” 

“For you—yes.” : 

Helen of Troy whirled on the speaker. 

“You can welch any time you want. 
It’s Johnny’s idea and Johnny’s jack. If 
you ain’t game to go through with it ue 

“Aw, dry up, girlie! Who said anything 
about welching? I just wanted you to 
know that we aren’t going it blind. If we 
didn’t need the money so bad ——” 

“If people didn’t need money there 
wouldn’t be any crooks,” she said tartly. 
“‘Now let’s check over the plan.” 

They put their heads together and for the 
next fifteen minutes their earnest voices 
hummed steadily; five clever—if warped— 
brains planning the betterment of them- 
selves and the discomfiture of a single, 
lonely, unwieldy detective. 

“It’s rough,” summarized Happy Gor- 
man, “but it looks like a cinch.” 

They separated. Slim Bolton went to a 
downtown garage, where he took out a 
ear bought by him three days before. Slim 
knew more than a thing or two about auto- 
mobiles, and for two days had been de- 
voting his energies to the task of tuning 
this car up to the notch of perfect perform- 
ance. He drove downtown and parked op- 
posite the office building which housed the 
firm of Starnes & Company, bankers and 
brokers. 

Slim took his post in the automobile at 
about eleven o’clock. At 11:30 he was 
joined by Happy Gorman, strong of arm 
and melancholy of face. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

At 11:45 Connie Hawes appeared. He 
was dressed in a loose-fitting tweed suit, 
his coat tailored with a vent back so as to 
afford a maximum of action liberty. He 
nodded briefly to the two men in the car, 
then strolled around the corner and sta- 


} | tioned himself outside a barber shop where 


he controlled a view of the building which 
held the Starnes offices. At 1:20 o’clock 
the figure of Johnny Norton came into 
view. He was walking up from the main 
business thoroughfare of the city and 
carrying a package which the men knew 
contained the Liberty Bonds. From the 
corner of his eye he took note of the fact 
that his three confederates were on duty. 
He turned into the office building and five 
minutes later was ushered into the private 
office of Joseph P. Starnes. That gentle- 
man greeted him effusively, but it was 
patent, too, that Mr. Starnes was very 
much on guard. 

“You're late, Mr. Norton.”’ 

“Sorry,” explained Johnny suavely. ‘I 
overslept, and I’ve been busy checking 
over these bonds.’”’ He produced a knife 
and deftly cut the twine which bound the 
“T suppose you have the 
note prepared.” 


Starnes reached for the bonds. His 


_ sharp eyes, glittering from beneath bushy 


brows, inspected them closely. There 
wasn’t a doubt of their genuineness. He 
Mr. Starnes 
was thoroughly reassured. His firm was 
on the verge of negotiating a very profitable 
loan. They were to receive 7 per cent in- 
terest from Johnny, rediscount the bonds 
at 5 per cent and thus make a clear 2 per 
cent profit, plus brokerage commission, 
without the embarrassment of tying up any 
of their cash reserve. 

“Amount correct?’’ questioned Johnny 


“ce Yes.” 

Johnny glanced at his watch. 

‘Tt is almost time for the bank to close, 
Mr. Starnes. If you’ll make out my check 
for two hundred thousand and let me sign 
I want to make my deposit 
today.” : 

Starnes reached for a memorandum pad. 

“‘T’ll have to take these numbers down.” 

Johnny was frigid under the strain. 

“‘T have a list here, Mr. Starnes. If you 


| will AY check the bonds themselves.” 
oc Oo ” 


Unsuspiciously Joseph P. Starnes checked 


| the numbers on the bonds as Johnny Nor- 


ton read from the list. It was considerable 


| of a memory feat on Johnny’s part, and 
| he would not have been equal to it save 
| for the fact that he worked with a key 


system. He read the numbers swiftly, 
each number that he read being the actual 
number on a bond which the banker 
checked off. But the numbers which 
Johnny called out were not the numbers 
which he had on his list. 

The hour of two was approaching. 
Johnny again suggested that he desired to 
make his deposit that day in the First 
National. Starnes sounded the buzzer for 
his bookkeeper. 

“The Norton note, please, and the 
check.” 

They were duly produced. Starnes inno- 
cently reached for the list of bond numbers 
which Johnny had unostentatiously laid 
atop the bonds and extended the list to his 
bookkeeper. 

“See that these are entered up, Mr. 
Mathews. These are the thousand-dollar 
Liberties which we have accepted as 
security for the loan to Mr. Norton here.” 

The bookkeeper departed with the in- 
correct list of bonds. Johnny Norton was 
grinning inwardly. He scribbled his name 
on the note and accepted the Starnes check 
for two hundred thousand dollars. He 
shook hands and departed. Slim Bolton 
and Happy Gorman saw him swing down 
the street en route to the First National. 
At two minutes before two o’clock Johnny 
deposited to his credit the Starnes check. 
Then he returned to the hotel—and 
Helen. 

She was exultant at his report of success, 
and immediately they set the stage for a 
new drama. From the depths of his trunk 
he produced several dozen blank checks 
of the Crescent National of New Orleans. 
These he placed on the writing desk beside 
Major Torrance’s check for eight thousand 
dollars, which was also on the Crescent 
National. A half dozen pens were next 
laid out carefully and several bottles of 
ink, all approximately of the color used 
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originally by the unsuspecting horse owner, 
who was at that moment a victim to mal 
de mer. Then, with brow furrowed, 
Johnny went to work. The spell of it 
gained upon him; he forgot for the mo- 
ment that this was not seriously under- 
taken. His fingers, clumsy through lack of 
practice, labored over 8’s and 0’s similar 
to those made by the major. 

“It’s a dog-goned shame,’’ commented 
Johnny, ‘‘that I ain’t really trying some- 
thing like this.” 

Helen gazed pridefully upon his handi- 
work. 

““Come off that, dearie! Jim’d have you 
in less than no time.” 

“JT know, I know; but I’m awfully 
tempted.” He shoved his chair back from 
the writing desk, lighted a Turkish ciga- 
rette and walked to the window, where 
he posed for a moment, carelessly twirling 
his close-clipped mustache. ‘‘Better tele- 
phone Jim, Helen. We want this thing to 
be an alibi.” 

She called the number of Jim’s hotel 
apartment house. The switchboard op- 
erator there answered. 

“Mr. Hanvey’s apartment, please.’ 

There was a brief pause and then the 
operator’s voice: ‘“‘If you’ll hold the tele- 
phone for a moment I’ll connect you. Mr. 
Hanvey has just went up in the elevator.” 

Helen nodded violently at her husband, 
signifying that Jim was at home. In the 
transmitter she fired a question: ‘“‘How 
long has he been out?”’ 

“T don’t know. I’ve just been on duty 
a half hour. If you wish 

Then came a violent buzzing, a pause 
ey, a drawling, lazy voice from the other 
end: 

Aone: Who’s this now?” 

“Yeh?” 

“This is Helen.” 

STs it ie 

“Oh; Jim”—she pulled out the tremolo 
stop—‘“‘you promised to help me keep 
Johnny straight—you promised!”’ 

“Well, I’m doin’ my best.’ 

“You haven’t done enough. He’s work- 
ing now, Jim—right now. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“On that paper?” 

“Yes. Understand?’’ 

“Sure; sure I do, Helen! I ain’t so 
thick I can’t see the joke when one clown 
slaps another in the pants. What you 
want me to do about it?”’ 

“Come down and stop him. He’ll listen 
to you.” 

“There ain’t many folks will.’ Brief 
silence and then—‘‘I’ll come. It’s awful 
hot for walkin’ ——” 

“Take a taxi.” 

Came Jim’s answer, heavy with sarcasm: 
“Too durned expensive for an honest de- 
tective.” 

His receiver clicked on the hook. Helen 
flung herself across the room and into her 
husband’s arms. 

“Tt worked, dearie. He just came in, 
which means he ain’t hanging around 
Starnes & Company. He probably fol- 
lowed you when you left there, to get an 
idea if you were up to anything special. 
Saw you return to the hotel, and he went 
home. You’ve got an alibi. And now— 
now we’ll let him save you from going 
crooked! Oh, honey, we’re getting away 
with it!” 

He patted her shoulder fondly. : 

“You sure are a dandy wife, Helen! 
Great ol’ girl!” 

She bustled into the dressing room. 

“T’ll be on the watchout for Jim in the 
lobby. Remember, Johnny, if you act your 
part right he’ll never suspect you of being 
in on this deal, even if something should go 
wrong.” 

As she arranged her hat Johnny Norton 
glanced across the housetops in the general 
direction of the downtown business dis- 
trict. 

“Gee, I’d give something to know what 
happened down yonder!” 

It was worth knowing, for there had 
been action a-plenty. All three of the 
waiting men had witnessed Johnny’s de- 
parture from the offices of Starnes & 
Company, and they saw Johnny walk to 
the bank via the route which they knew the 
messenger would take. The quintet had 
planned this affair to a detail. They knew, 
for instance, that securities of unusual value 
held by Starnes & Company were daily 


taken ‘to the First National Bank by a 


trustworthy messenger. 
This messenger was little more than a 
glorified office boy despite his maturity. 
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Too, he was a creature of habit. He daily 
departed the Starnes & Company suite 


‘about 2:30 o’clock, and being methodical 


took the shortest possible route to the 
First National. It was upon this habit of 
the messenger’s that much of their scheme 
was based. 

There were two routes between the 
Starnes corner and the First National, 
located two blocks away. The obvious one 
was down Elm Street one block to Main, 
and thence along that chief thoroughfare 
to Pelham Street. The other was one 
block north on Ashmore and thence across 
on Pelham to Main. The latter route was 
several steps shorter, less traveled, and 
therefore easier. It was this second route 
which the Starnes messenger was in the 
habit of taking. 

Almost identical in distance, the two 
routes were entirely dissimilar. Elm Street 
was a principal thoroughfare, something 
which could not be said of either Ashmore 
or Pelham. Those two blocks were lined 
with shoddy secondhand stores, groceries, 
markets and third-rate cafeterias. 

At thirty-three minutes after two 
o’clock the Starnes messenger emerged 
from the big office building and started 
northward on Ashmore. He walked with 
a peculiar shuffling gait, and in his right 
hand he clutched a brown-leather satchel. 
The moment he appeared Slim Bolton. 
slipped into reverse, backed his sedan into 
the traffic, turned into Ashmore and fol- 
lowed. He saw Connie Hawes detach him- 
self from the doorway of a barber shop 
and fall into step behind the decrepit and 
unsuspecting messenger. 

Slim was driving parallel to the slow- 
moving messenger. His car veered toward 
the curb. A trifle ahead of the man, Slim 
stopped his car and immediately slipped 
into second in preparation for a quick 
get-away. Happy Gorman, every inch 
the gentleman in appearance, opened the 
rear door of the sedan and hailed the little 
old man. : 

“Pardon me, stranger,” he said politely, 
“but would you mind telling me which 
way I go to reach the best hotel?” 

The messenger paused and quite inno- 
cently moved toward the curb and the 
car.’ He recognized that this man must be 
a tourist. Connie Hawes closed in on him 
from the rear. 

“The best hotel?” repeated the mes- 
senger, pleased at having been questioned. 
“It’s two blocks down that way, and 
then a 

The world went black before his eyes. 
Connie Hawes struck as he leaped. The 
messenger pitched forward into the opened 
door and Connie flung him out of the way 
as he darted by and grabbed the satchel. 
A spectator, rigid with terror, emitted a 
shriek of horror. The messenger crumpled 
grotesquely in the gutter—stunned. 

Slim clamped down on the accelerator 
and sped forward. There was no traffic 
policeman on that little-used corner. An- 
other pedestrian shouted, but no one knew 
what caused his excitement. The car 
whirled eastward on Pelham Street, turned — 
north at the next corner and then rounded 


the block and sped southward over the — 


viaduct. A crowd had collected about the © 
figure of the stricken messenger, who was 
now struggling back to consciousness. Ex- 
citement was intense, but explanations 
given the belated policeman were inco- 
herent. The officer notified headquarters 
that a messenger for the Starnes banking 
house had been hit on the head and robbed, 
but he had no clue as to the identity of the 
assailants and knew nothing of the affair 
save that the escape had been made in 
an automobile. And the three criminals, 
speeding across country, little appreciated 
the measure of their safety. They drove at 
reasonable speed for thirty miles. At the 
first little town Connie Hawes alighted, 
carrying the satchel. The car proceeded. 
Twelve miles farther south Happy Gorman 
left the car. Slim drove into the next 
town, parked his car at the curb, strolled 
nonchalantly into a drug store, where he 
consumed an ice-cream soda, and twenty 
minutes later boarded a New Orleans- 
bound train. In the second Pullman he 
saw Connie Hawes and Happy Gorman, 
but by no slightest gesture did these men 
indicate an acquaintanceship with one an- 
other. 

They knew that they were safe, but took 
no chances. Time enough for that after 
their trip westward from New Orleans, 
when they should have attained safety on 
the far side of the Mexican border. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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BIG insurance company such as the Metropolitan 
is obligated to protect the interests of its policy 
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investments, the Metropolitan, through its Real Estate Department, 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

Events of some importance had been 
occurring contemporaneously in the city 
from which they had so abruptly departed. 
Immediately on receiving the telephone 
call from Helen of Troy, Jim Hanvey left 
his diminutive apartment. The heat had 
become more intense; the sun baked down 
from a sky unmarked by clouds. 

Walking, for Jim, was far from a 
pleasure. He rolled uncomfortably down 
the street, his tiny, fishlike eyes blinking 
with interminable slowness, fat hands flap- 
ping awkwardly against his pants legs with 
each lumbering step. He turned in at the 
hotel lobby and there found Helen. She 
crossed eagerly toward him, futilely search- 
ing his puttylike face for any indication 
of suspicion. 

“You understand what I wanted with 
you, Jim?” 

“Yeh, sure I understand, Helen. But 
it does seem to me Johnny might’ve been 
considerate enough to pick a cooler day to 
go crooked on.” 

“He’s working now. He’s all excited, 
looking like he’s sorry he wasted all this 
time going straight. He’s a wizard with 
other folks’ checks, Johnny is.”’ 

“M’m-h’m! Clever boy. What you 
want me to do?” 

“Go up and talk to him.” 

“Alone?” 

“T’ll go with you.” 

“He won’t get peeved at you for tipping 
me off?” 

“T don’t care if he does,’’ she returned 
virtuously. “I always have believed that 
honesty was the best policy—when you 
don’t really need money.” 

““Yeh—and when you get away with it.” 

They entered Johnny’s room without 
the formality of knocking. 

Johnny backed against the table, jaws 
working in true movie-villain fashion. His 
hands, groping behind his back, scraped 
the checks into a heap in a crude attempt 
at concealment. Helen, too, gave evi- 
dence of the fact that the art of the actor 
is not yet dead—or even ill. She raised 
pitiful eyes to her husband’s face. 

“T know you'll hate me, Johnny; but 
I tipped Jim off.” 

He simulated great rage. 

“‘Snitched on me, eh? Damn you ——’’ 

“Whoa, Johnny! Easy there, son! I 
kinder hate to hear ladies damn-you’d 
when I’m around.” 

Johnny turned his offended attention to 
the detective. 

“Tt’s none of your business ifs 

“T hope not, Johnny; but it most likely 
would have been if Helen hadn’t tele- 

honed me.” 

“T did it for your sake, Johnny,” she 
chimed in. ‘‘I have been very happy dur- 
ing the last six years, unhaunted by the 
fear of prison cells.” 

Jim turned to her, a quizzical light in 
his glassy eyes. 

‘Who wrote them words?” 

She flushed. 

“T don’t know; but they’re just what I 
feel.”’. She threw her arms around Johnny’s 
neck. ‘‘Please, dearie, for my sake, for 
the sake of our happiness, listen to Jim! 
We’ve been straight for so long. You 
couldn’t get away with no forgery job now, 
dearie; you're all out of practice.” 

Jim waddled heavily across the room 
and took the batch of half-written checks 
from Johnny’s unresisting hand. 

“Lemme see how good you are now, kid. 
You used to be real clever.” He inspected 
them closely. ‘“T’chk! T’chk! They 
just can’t come back, Johnny. That’s 
awful rough work. I’d have got you in 
no time at all. Yeh, tough luck, son; but 
I reckon you’d be wise to run straight 
from now on. You’ve lost your touch, 
Johnny.” 

An expression of genuine sorrow crossed 
Johnny’s face. 

“‘On the level?” 

“Surest thing you know!” 

“Well’’—and Johnny sighed—‘“‘T s’pose 
I might as well keep on like I’ve been 
going. Much obliged, Jim.” 

Helen’s hysterical squeal of delight filled 
the room. 

“You promise, dearie—promise to keep 
straight forever and ever?” 

n 


She turned her attention to Jim, clasped 
one of his hands between both of hers. 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Jim. 
You’ve been wonderful, marvelous!” 

Jim blushed boyishly. 

“Gee, Helen, lay offen that stuff! When 
a good-lookin’ dame begins sayin’ sweet 
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things to me I ain’t got no more backbone 
than a nickel’s worth of ice cream.”’ 

“But, Jim 

he telephone jangled. 

“That’s for me,” Jim announced. 

“YOU le 

“Uh-huh! I was expectin’ a call an’ I 
told the apartment house operator she’d 
find me here.” 

Helen and her husband were ill at ease. 
In a trice they had ceased to be sorry for 
the ungainly detective. There was some- 
thing so cumbersomely positive in his 
manner; such a degree of assurance. 

“Hello!” 

It was Hanvey at the telephone. 


The 


two others strained their ears, but without 


result. And Jim’s face told them no more 
than they could have learned by watching 
the lee side of a cantaloupe. 

“Yeh, Jim Hanvey speaking. 


Uh-huh. . . . Youdon’tsayso! . i ) 
When? Clear? ... . You done 
what I suggested? . . . Well, that 


proves you ain’t the absolute ass I thought 
you was, Mr. Starnes.” 

He clicked the receiver on the hook and 
turned away. He lighted a fresh cigar 
and jerked his head toward the telephone. 
“Funny thing,’’ he commented disinter- 
estedly. 

““Yes?”’ They spoke eagerly in chorus. 

“Messenger left the Starnes offices a few 
minutes ago. Coupla roughnecks bumped 
him on the bean, grabbed his satchel and 
made a get-away.” If he discerned their 
mutual signs of relief he gave no indication 
of the fact. His voice droned on monoto- 
nously. ‘‘Old man Starnes is a stiff-necked 
idiot, but this time he was wise. He took 
my advice for once.” 

“Your advice?” 

“Sure! Y’see, with you dumping a 
quarter million dollars in unregistered 
Liberties with him, there was always danger 
that some crooks might get wise to it and 
try to make a haul. So I suggested to Fat- 
head Starnes that he stick them securities 
in his own vault for a while instead of 
sendin’ ’em down to the First National as 
he usually does. In view of what just 
happened, I think I was kinder clever— 
real awful clever.” He paused apolo- 
getically. ‘“‘You ain’t got no objections 
to me callin’ myself clever, have you?” 

They did not answer; a premonition of 
disaster had robbed them of speech. 

““Y’see, Helen, them naughty crooks 
might of got away with Johnny’s Liberty 
Bonds. Might of, I said. But they didn’t. 
All that was in that satchel was a few 
registered bonds which ain’t worth duck 
soup s’far’s negotiatin’ ’em is concerned.” 

Helen’s face was dead white beneath her 
plentiful make-up. 

“‘Johnny’s Liberty Bonds are still at 
Starnes & Company?” 

“Yeh, sure!” 

“You wouldn’t lie to me, Jim, would 

ou?” 

‘‘Aw, Helen, you know I wouldn’t! Fat 
men are rotten liars.” 

“You suspected that the bank messenger 
was going to be robbed?” 

He nodded. ; 

“‘T had a sort of a hunch thataway.” — 

She turned dejectedly. It was Johnny 
Norton who launched the next question: 

“How did you get wise, Jim?” 

“Me? It was easy this time. A lady 
tipped me off; a terrible pretty blond 
lady.” Helen winced. ‘“’Bout as much of 
a tip-off as I needed, anyway,”’ continued 
Jim softly. ‘“‘Y’know, Johnny, things 
occur awful funny ‘sometimes. I hap- 
pened to drift into the Starnes offices just 
after you left, and would you believe it, 
the list of bond numbers that old bird had 
didn’t tally with the bonds at all. It was 
real peculiar. So I just suggested that they 
hold ’em there a while for the bookkeeper 
to enter ’em up. Y’know, a banker ought 
to be more careful than Starnes was. He 
never knows when he’s li’ble to get 
gypped.”’ He turned toward the door. 
“Yeh, Johnny, if I was you I’d stay on 
the safe side of things. You’ve lost your 
touch, son—lost it complete.” 

Helen of Troy stared at her husband and 
he returned her gaze with one equally mis- 
erable. Jim Hanvey posed heavily in the 
doorway, the fingers of his right hand 
fiddling with his massive watch chain. He 
regarded them benignly. Then he blinked 
with maddening slowness. 

““Didn’t you come to me, Helen, an’ ask 
me to keep Johnny from goin’ crooked?” 

She nodded. 

“Well,’’ drawled the big man, “I only 
done what you asked me, didn’t I?” 
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Your story with your Kodak* 


When you “click” the shutter yourself and the people and surroundings in front of 
the lens are of particular interest to you—your children, your home—then and only then 


will the resulting pictures give the complete enjoyment photography provides, 
And it’s all easy with a Kodak —from the start. 


“At Home with the Kodak’, a well illustrated booklet that tells you how to get most 
easily the kind of home pictures you want—free by mail or at your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 
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You can't test the value 
till it rains 


le not so much how snappy the raincoat looks when 
4 you stand before the mirror—it’s the way it acts when 
‘ you get out in the rain! 

: Looks, fit, style—they’re all important, and you can 
judge them at a glance. But after all the one big test is, 
“Will it keep me dry?” Even an expert can’t always tell 
this by looks. Your only assurance of satisfaction is the 
name on the coat and the reputation of its maker. 


' KN. Raynsters are made by the oldest and 
Ve ~~ largest rubber organization in the world. 
Sf eorwey eno) The Raynster name is your guide and 


Bet Rane 


suarantee. Every inch of these rain- 
coats is backed by layer on layer of finest 
rubber. Every seam is triple-reinforced. 


There is a Raynster 
for every need 


There are many different Raynster mod- 
els, from the rugged rubber-surface types to 
smart tweeds and cashmeres with the rubber 
hidden inside. Special types for boys, too. 
Whether you want a raincoat for work, for 
motoring, or for business, there’s a Raynster 
built especially for you. 


Look for the name Raynster! If your 
dealer should be out of the exact Raynster 
you want, he can get it in no time from the 
nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK CITY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—a type for every need 


PIKE’S 


My husband’s the painter over at Mun- 
son”—I am disguising names—‘“‘and we 
had to give boot too.’’ 

~ A vision of what that touring car must 
have. been crossed my mind; but I dis- 
missed it as too horrible. However, by 
the smiles that kept chasing themselves 
over the face of the woman I knew which 
member of the family had been in favor of 
the trade. 

The painter cast her one glance which 
did its best to be scornful. But he ad- 
dressed me. 

“It’s ‘getting kind of late,” he said, 
“and most of the cars are running the 
wrong way. There’s a garage over at Smith- 
ville.” That town, a signpost had just in- 
formed me, lay ten miles farther along on 
my route. 

“Td be glad to tow you,” said I. 

“That would be asking a good deal,’ 
said he. 

“There’s the towrope,” said I.. “You 
might be getting it out of the bag while 
{ see how I’m fixed for water.” 

“When I turned round the towrope lay 
stretched between our splendid Elizabeth 
. and her decrepit elderly relative, and the 
painter was fumbling about the axles. 

ene exactly get the hang of this,’’ he 
said. 

“Let me do it,” said I. 

As I attached the towrope, following 
exactly the instructions of the clerk in New 
York, I felt the corners of my mouth 
twitching with sinful, inordinate pride. I 
was showing this mechanic his business! 
It was a little, I thought, as the painter 
would feel if he had sat down and written 
a story and sold it right away to a maga- 
zine. I mounted the seat and gave her the 
gas. The towrope held perfectly. That is 
one of the amazing surprises about ma- 
chinery. Often it works right away, just as 
advertised. Lizzie, being a car of spirit, 
coughed and spat and protested at first, then 
settled down to her work and even, get- 
ting the spirit of the occasion, took the first 
hill on high. As we disengaged at Smith- 
ville the painter was loud in his gratitude. 

“You just come to Munson when you’re 
touring again,’’ he said, “‘and see the time 
I'll give’ you. And say,” he added, ‘‘you 
sure do know automobiles! Ain’t in the 
business, by any chance?” 

That lets out the towline. 

All our advisers were emphatic on the 
subject of tools. ‘‘Get a box with a pad- 
lock,” they said; ‘‘or if you don’t do that 
take along a good dog. They steal tools 
frightfully in the garages. Maybe the dog 
is best. He’ll guard the car in the garage 
at night, and when you break down on a 
lonely road and have to go for help he’ll 
take care of your wife.” 


Needless Warnings 


Now it happens that we are just out of a 
dog, and breaking in a new pup on the 
road seemed something of an undertaking. 
And when I spoke about a tool box to the 
garage man who took the car out of stor- 
age and overhauled her in New York City, 
he honestly advised against it. ‘“‘The only 
place for it is your running board,” he said, 
“and that will overbalance you on a long 
trip: ancdy 

I decided to take the risk.. As time went 


on we took more risks than that. We were. 


traveling with the paraphernalia not only 
of transcontinental tourists but of a pair 
of writers; we carried not only suitcases 
and hatboxes but a _ typewriter, two 
eameras, portfolios, field glasses, tennis 
rackets and an umbrella. Within three days 
very shame for the show we made in un- 
loading at a hotel moved us to take out 
only the essentials, leaving the rest aboard 
for the night. The first time I adopted this 
measure I asked the man at the garage if 
those things would be safe in the car. He 
gave me a stare. “Why not?” he jerked. 
And why not indeed? Never did I miss so 
much as a screw driver. 
' We were solemnly warned again and 
again to make provision for carrying gas 
and water. True, we would not need this 
emergency measure in the East, but when 
we got West 
Day after day, as we rose, eager to be 
off, and threw our things into our bags, I 
remarked, ‘“‘I guess I’d better be seeing 
about gas and water carriers.’”’ And each 
day, with the conservatism of her sex, the 
passenger counseled, ‘It’s been all right so 
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far. Wait another day.’’ We never bought 
those carriers. I established the rule, as we 
drew into the lands of sparse population, of 
filling up with gasoline every time a red 
pillar hove into view—whether I seemed 
to want it or not. The account book, faith- 
fully kept by the passenger, shows that we 
never at any one stop took on more than 
five gallons. As for water—three times, as 
we boiled through a hill country with the 
mercury above a hundred degrees, we bor- 
rowed a drink for Lizzie from a wayside 
well. These were only precautionary meas- 
ures. 

Then there was a matter of extra tires. 
We must carry at least two. Even those 
might not be enough. So I had a double 
tire carrier clamped to the rear of the ma- 
chine, and added to the mess under the 
seat a laboratory of patching apparatus 
which I had not the slightest idea how to 
use. The double carrier at the rear turned 
out a bad plan. It tore loose beyond pos-, 
sibility of repair, and finally we loaded our 
spares into the back seat with the luggage. 
One spare would have done perfectly. We 
had no blowouts, and just two punctures. 
The first, as aforementioned, happened in 
Illinois, and the second as we approached 
Denver. The rest of the tires—a new set— 
were not once even blown up. They carried 
into the light dry atmosphere of Denver 
the heavy moist air of Auburn, New York. 


Wayside Mechanical Geniuses 


And that was all. Next time I’m going 
to do it on one spare tire, a pair of pincers 
and a clean handkerchief. 

Adventures—no! New highway though 
this trail be, it is, after all, but a joining 
together of roads trodden by the shoe of 
the automobile this twenty years long. To 
us of the cities and the sophisticated coun- 
try places on their borders the passenger 
automobile is a luxury. The farms of the 
United States long ago made it a necessity; 
and necessity has bred a class of roadside 
automobile mechanics who seem able to 
remake a car while running at fifty miles 
anhour. Looking back, I am of the opinion 
that even a major accident like a broken 
axle would have been no real calamity. In 
the most remote spot to which we pene- 
trated I need only have mounted the run- 
ning board of a passing car, ridden to the 
nearest farmhouse, used the rural telephone 
and brought the repair car to our assistance. 

Only one piece of advice did I find en- 
tirely sound and good; and that comes 
near to introducing too much adventure. 
“Look out for railroad crossings,’’ they 
said. Persons of our profession tend to 
periods of dopy meditation. We agreed on 
starting that whoever saw a railroad cross- 
ing first should say ‘Railroad,’ and that 
I should always stop to take a look. Such 
a proceeding cuts into running time. Day 
after day rolled back of us without sight | 
or sound of a train. Then one day in 
Western Missouri I was running along a 
stretch of fine road, making time, when the | 
passenger gave the familiar warning. I | 
pulled up to a stop more by sheer habit | _ 
than anything else; I remember a feeling | 
of impatience at having always to check 
speed for railroads. 

“All right on my side,’’ said the pas- 
senger. 

“All right,” I began—and out of the 
curving cut to my left tore a through ex- 
press at sixty miles an hour. It passed, 
and from a hut by the track came running 
a man in overalls. 

‘‘Didn’t you see it?” he gasped. 

“Sure,’”’ said I. “‘I had pulled up.” | 

“T thought you hadn’t,” he said. 
“Thought you was just going into low to 
take the grade. I’m developin’ heart | 
disease, so many people come near gettin’ 
killed at this place.” 

Had I kept on I should have met that 
train squarely. Now it is one thing to 
apprehend a thing with your intellect and 
another to grasp it with your emotions; 
one thing, to wag your head in approval of 
safety-first posters and another vividly to | 
picture your car, yourself and your wife 
mixed in indiscriminate fragments down a 
hundred yards of track. Hence, I indorse 
my advisers; in this land of unguarded 
grade crossings forget speed and stop when 
you see a railroad sign. As Lord North- 
cliffe said to me when I signed up with him 
for a war correspondent, ‘‘My boy, the | 
principle is to get back with the story!” | 
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Ford bearings in Greensburg 


Why eight years and 50,000 miles 
_ give this Ford owner no worries 


N EIGHT-YEAR-OLD FORD in Greensburg, Indiana, 
£ \ has an interesting history. The dealer who sells its 
owner Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ says: 


“This man has used nothing but Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E’ 
since he bought the car in 1914. Now I know and can fur- 
nish a sworn statement that the car has been driven about 
50,000 miles and has never had a bearing tightened except 
once. That was about 1918, when I tightened the connecting 
rods a very little. 


“None of the bearings have been tightened since. In fact, 
the engine has never been lifted out of this Ford. 


“The engine runs almost as smoothly as a new one.” 
* * * 


If your Ford is new, why not start it right? If old, the use 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” will add to its life. 


Many Ford owners make a serious mistake. They think 
cheap oil means cheap operating bills. If you still have any 
such feeling, it will pay you to write today to our nearest 
branch for our booklet, ““Your Ford—Four Economies in 
its Operation,” or ask the nearest dealer who sells Gargoyle 


Mobiloil. 


You owe it to yourself and to your car to find out the 
real economy which follows the use of Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
The best way is to drain off the old 
oil while the engine is warm, and 
refill to the proper level with Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E.” Do not flush 


out with kerosene. 


For the differential of Ford cars aOGOV n 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or Mo- foe aly 
bilubricant as specified by the Chart Care) 


of Recommendations. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is i M 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red j 
Gargoyle on the container. f 
The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade of : 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- 

_ goyle:Mobiloil ““E” is the correct grade for Fords. If you 
drive another make of car, send for our booklet, ‘Correct 
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Lubrication.” 
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Can You Keep Your Home 


Twist the automatic 
lighter and a spark 
will ignite the gas 
without the use of 
matchesorpilot light. 
This is an exclusive 
Welsbach feature. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


There are six Welsbach heaters in various 
finishes, a heater for every need. Three 
are fireplace types; three are portable 
heaters easy tomovefromroom toroom. 
They are priced, east of the Mississippi, 
from $8 to $35. Ask your dealer or the 
Gas Company to show you the complete 


Welsbach line. 


A Complete Supplementary 
Heating Service 


Warm This Winter ? 


HE time to answer that question is now. 

And you can answer it now. You can stop 
worrying today over what the bitter months ahead 
may have in store. You can buy an auxiliary 
heating service that will banish forever the suf- 
ferings due to an underheated house. There is 
no need for your family to endure shivery dis- 
comfort because your furnace fire cannot keep 
your home livable at all times. 


Never again face the dreary prospect of a win- 
ter spent in chilly rooms that make normal, 
healthy living, impossible. Use the most thor- 
oughly satisfactory means to make your home 
comfortable in spite of urgent need to save 
your coal. Wholesome warmth and cheer are 
always yours when your home is equipped with 


GAS HEATERS 


You can dress each morning in perfect com- 
fort; eat breakfast warmed by radiant, sun-like 
heat; keep the rooms you use at the proper 
temperature all day long, and spend your eve- 
ning hours before a glorious, steady fire. 


The Welsbach Company is obviously the best fitted to 
manufacture gas heaters. The experience and knowledge 
gained in thirty years of making the finest gas burners have 
resulted in a heater unequaled in the volume of its warmth 
and the economy of its gas consumption. Welsbach Heat- 
ers are designed to give you the direct benefit of every 
unit of heat generated. Their odorless warmth is instantly 
at your command. Every feature in their construction is 
put there for convenience and economy; every feature is 
essential to efficient service. 


SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


We had started expecting adventure; we 
found less of that than one would encounter 
on a drive through New York City. But 
adventure is not necessary to happiness, 
nor even to romance. And those were 
happy days—so happy and desired that 
long before dawn sleep was broken into 
little cat naps by the longing to be off and 
away. Where, exactly, lies the fascination 
of motoring I cannot exactly see. Some 
men get a thrilled satisfaction from the 
sense of power at command of their hands 
and feet. That is akin, I suppose, to the 


| satisfaction I feel when the drive springs 


| true from my racket, the shot from my 
| brassy. But to that lam immune; the me- 
| chanics of driving appeal to me only as a 
| task and a bore. Perhaps it is the intensi- 


fication of experience. Every turn of the 


| road may bring its surprise, its new gentle 


delight to the eye—a perfectly composed 


_ landscape, a wild thing scurrying to cover, a 
_ house suggesting by its set or surroundings 
' human beauty or tragedy or romance, a new- 


born colt followingstep by step its brooding, 
solicitous mother, a colony of prairie dogs 


| making totem poles of themselves above 


their mounds. You may see these same 
things from the window of a Pullman car, 
but only distantly; and you cannot com- 
mand the Pullman to stop while you 


| observe the habits of the prairie dog, try to 
| engage the shy affections of the colt, hold 


| the green land —the rolling, 


conversation over the fence with an in- 
habitant of the house which has intrigued 
you. It gives you the same sense of 
intimacy with the country that you get on 
a walking trip; only the impressions come, 
necessarily, ten times as fast. Yet when 
all that is said, it does not entirely explain 


| the charm of this new vacationing which 


has of late taken such hold on the American 
people.’ 

As I try to classify the shifting pano- 
ramic impressions of those days, this 
country of ours, between the great sea and 
the great mountains, divides itself into 
belts of interest and beauty. There is first 
forested, 
lake-dotted region of Western New 
York, Northern Pennsylvania and Eastern 
Ohio. No stretch of this planet flaunts so 
brilliantly and persistently the colors of 


| summer-light-green in the foliage along the 


water courses, brilliant green in the flour- 
ishing field, Nile green in the marshes, 
peacock-blue-green where the spring-sown 
corn breaks through the black earth, black- 
green in the forests. Constantly, from this 
hill or that, you are glimpsing lakes, from 
mighty Cayuga to barnyard ponds; and 
they, with reflection of the prevailing color, 
give back to the sky the emerald of deepest 
ocean. Except for the ever-present wooden 
houses, this land seems as permanent, 
finished, as cared-for, as distinguished in its 
own way, as any part whatever of Europe. 


Friendly Americans 


Approaching the borders of the green 
land you gradually dismiss things ancient 
and venerable. Less and less often you 
remark, “‘There’s an old-timer” or ‘That 
looks like genuine colonial.’’ Finally, as 
you enter Ohio, you pass the last antique 
shop and plunge into the present. A few 
miles of transition with the hills sinking 
ever lower and lower—and you have 
reached hollyhock land. For so, hence- 
forth, shall I always think of the Middle 
West. Everywhere from the Ohio border 
to the great river the tall spikes, hung with 
the crinkled, transparent, gaudy blossoms, 
seemed to border all walks and driveways, 
spangle all neat cottage walls. It is a flat 
land—and heaven forgive the man who 
coined in contempt that phrase ‘The flat 
Middle West!” Unrolling day after day 
from the belt of vision above your wind- 
shields, it presents to your eye the heroic 
sweep of a limitless ocean. Only above no 
ocean ever bowled a sky like this—haunt- 
ing, mysterious, suggesting strange ad- 
ventures of the spirit, vibrant with clouds 
which toward sunset crowd the west with 
mighty galleons. 

So much for the countryside. The towns 
and small cities, sprinkled through this 
vastness, have an air of pride in their own 
wealth and usefulness. I had thought, 
before this trip, that I knew the United 
States pretty well, yet I was constantly 
coming upon small cities surrounded by 
great, many-windowed modern factories, 
centered by busy, clean, modern shops, 
whose very names had never reached me. 
Underfoot, as they rolled by town on 
town, were cement roads as smooth and 
perfect as new-laid city pavements, and 
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alive with well-tended cars. From their 
elm-bordered walks groups of girls in smart 
sport clothes regarded you with the frank, 
unabashed glance of the native American. 
The passenger remarked again and again, 
“There are no longer any countrified- 
looking young girls. The daily hint from 
Paris pervades the landscape. The movies 
and the female magazines have attended to 
all that.” 

The main streets of these towns seemed 
to offer in miniature every comfort and 
luxury of New York or Chicago or Boston. 
As they rolled past you a sense of sheer 
joyous plenty brimming the cup of national 
life rolled up into a sense of power unlim- 
ited and as yet unrealized—a sense some- 
what disturbing to anyone who has viewed 
this world as a whole during the past eight 
years and knows the temptations of em- 
pire. : 
Then, as the hills begin to roll toward the 
Mississippi, there was what I call the land 
of Lincoln. Here the greatest American 
lived his fighting early years; on its bor- 
ders, at Decatur, stands the courthouse 
where first he practiced law. And here, 
from every passing wagon and every passed 
doorway, look faces of that old-American 
type which flowered with Lincoln into its 
perfect rugged beauty. These people, too, 
have a touch of Lincoln’s manners in their 
unabashed friendliness, their grave and 
quiet humor, their disposition to sit down 
with you at the roadside and spin a 
yarn. A rich land of black soil and record 
corn crops, it still strikes the beholder 
as amazingly, refreshingly primitive. We 
crossed it on a Sunday. When we stopped 
for gasoline or water, the piazzas of the 
country stores swarmed with men in 
jumpers and wide hats, swapping cigarette 
papers or plug tobacco, watching with 
frankly curious eyes the Massachusetts 
license number on Lizzie. Always someone 
broke the ice by remarking “Come quite a 
ways, haven’t you?”’ or “Pretty long ways 
from home.’’ Then we must needs stop and 
exchange views on the weather, the roads, 
the late tornado, the crops, and the chances 
of the Harding Administration. 


The Umpire’s Accomplice 


Here was a frame churc’i so little and old 
and quaint that Lincoln himself might have 
spoken from its pulpit in his Free Soil Cam- 
paign for Congress. Through its open door 
came the deep, earnest voice of the clergy- 
man, exhorting powerfully. Lincoln, how- 
ever, would not have recognized the fringe 
which surrounded it—by actual count 
forty-two automobiles, and not a single 
horse-drawn vehicle. Farther along, that 
day, we rounded a hill into a hollow and 
came upon a baseball game. The audience 
lay at ease on a hill slope above the dia- 
mond—except during the exciting inter- 
vals, when it sat up to cheer—and on the 
ridge above, cars were parked in the ratio 
of a flivver to a family. We drew up to 
watch the game. As it happened, our 
stretch of road ran across right field. Just 
then the local Babe Ruth got a toe hold 
on the ball and knocked it over us. The 
fielder, pursuing the ball, had to round our 
car; as he captured it and threw in too 
late to catch his man at the plate, his 
countenance suggested that he regarded me 
as an accomplice of the umpire. 

Tive miles farther on we approached the 
Illinois River over a district where the 
levees had broken. The narrow temporary 
road ran over a series of sharp hillocks 
between steep banks bottomed by deep 
ponds left by the broken levee. At the 
tod of one hump I encountered another 
car. It was impossible to pass. Someone 
had to back out. I consented to be the 
goat. And I did it badly, so that I ended 
up with one wheel off the bank and Lizzie 
emitting a moss disturbing hiss from some- 
where in the region of her batteries. The 
individual for whom I had backed out 
never stopped to help, never even thanked 
me; I was alone with my problem. Just 
then arrived the baseball team which I had 
helped to defeat, in a hurry to reach the 
four o’clock ferry. It was the fielder him- 
self who sized up the situation, haled his 
team from their truck and gave the or- 
ders that put a dozen young shoulders to 
the wheel. He forbore to reproach me 
concerning that home run, but—being 
about sixteen years old—he gave me con- 
siderable sound advice about running a 
flivver. Every boy of my generation used 
to know how to manage a horse. We never 
learned how to ride. It just came through 
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THE PEOPLE WHO ARE BOSTON 


IN BOSTON lives a population never counted in the 
census list. Through Boston streets, in Boston homes, 
among her shops and stores move phantom figures 
from other days. Silent, invisible, still are they part 
and parcel of Boston’s daily life. 


Swayed and colored by influences of the past, Boston 
may be likened unto no other city. Tradition and 
heredity jog at heel and nudge the elbows of her people 
in every walk of life. The banker and the laborer, the 
great lady and her humble sister, each is subject to a 
constant process of division and selection—each lives 
within environments whose boundaries are definite 
and without change. 


HE stranger, newly come to Boston, finds it hard to visualize this ®* 
grouping of the city’s population. And it is likely that his first 
understanding will come from a comparison of the Boston newspapers. | 


For Boston’s newspapers are guided and divided as surely as are her ,* °° ™ 
people. Each is edited and printed in the manner calculated to interest ©, 
and satisfy a certain type of reader. Each serves its clientele faithfully * 
and well—so well, in fact, that no newspaper published for one of Boston’s * 
two great groups of population can ever substantially duplicate its circu- |. 
lation in the other. 


until he understands this rigid division of its people. To buy newspaper | 
space in Boston purely on a basis of quantity of circulation precludes the | 
possibility of completely covering the Boston market. 


What more emphatic proof of this could there be than the fact that in 
Boston, the Herald-Traveler, excluding Sundays, while not largest in 
circulation, leads every other Boston week-day newspaper in national 
advertising? Only one condition could be responsible for this fact. It 
is that the Herald-Traveler serves a group of readers that no other Boston 
paper reaches. More than that—its leadership in national advertising is 
conclusive proof that experienced advertisers have found in the Herald- 
Traveler circulation the most responsive and profitable market for their 
products. 


It has been proved that the Herald-Traveler circulation is reached by 
no other newspaper nor by any other combination of papers in Boston, 
and that this circulation, as individuals, possesses the largest per capita 
buying power of the entire Boston market. The Herald-Traveler readers 
' are buyers of bread as well as bonds; of necessities as well as luxuries; 
| of merchandise as well as service. They represent the best outlet of the 
i best retailers in Boston—appreciative of quality and financially able to 
buy in quantity where quality is found. 


The national advertiser who hopes to merchandise Boston successfully § 
should, above all else, keep these facts in mind:— 


First, that the people of the Boston territory are divided into 
two great groups. 


Second, that the Boston territory can be completely covered 
only by reaching both these groups. 


Third, that one of these groups may be reached through one 
or more of several Boston papers. 


Finally, that the other group, great in every quality 
that makes newspaper circulation valuable, can be 
reached only through the Boston Herald-Traveler. 


ter 


To the national advertiser interested in Boston, complete information 
concerning the proper merchandising of this important market is offered 
in a book entitled ‘‘The Road to Boston’’—sent upon receipt of a request 
on business stationery. 
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The Right Oil for Fords 


It is not the fault of your brake bands if your Ford jars and 
chatters when you start or stop. It’s because you are using 
the wrong oil. 


It makes no difference how good an oil you are using—it is 
not the right oil unless, in addition to giving your engine 
proper lubrication, 7¢ heeps the gear bands soft and pliable. 


Havoline F—a new grade of Havoline Oil made especially for 
Fords—will cut the hard, glazed surface of your old bands so 
that they will take hold firmly and evenly without grabbing 
or slipping. 


Drain your crank case, fill it with Havoline F, and in less than a half To Dealers: 
mile the chatter will cease. Write today for full 
With Havoline F in your motor, you can forget carbon deposit and information regard- 


ing Havoline. F. 
Let us tell you how 
to increase your 
Ford business by 
Dealers throughout the country sell Havoline F. Ask for it by the full selling this new 
name—Havoline F. It costs no more than ordinary oils. You can get Havoline product. 
it in the manner you prefer, in a Havoline can or froma quart measure. 


overhaul charges. Remember, this is a Havoline Oil. It has all the 
qualities which for nearly twenty years have maintained the high 
standard of Havoline Oils. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Incorporated, New York 


Producers and refiners of petroleum products 
Branches in 158 cities 


HAVOLINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“SCODS Chae Claatze~eR” 


For Forps 
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our pores. Even west of the Mississippi I 
doubt if one boy out of a hundred in this 
generation has ever slung his leg over a 
saddle. But they all know the anatomy of 
automobiles and are driving surreptitiously 
long before they reach the legal age. The 
team made the four-o’clock ferry; then, at 
the last moment, changed its collective 
mind and went in for a swim. 

Hannibal— Mark Twain’s town—thrusts 
a touch of the smiling, easy South into the 
more energetic North. It seems by con- 
trast as foreign as Havana. That is the 
only real Southern touch; from there to the 
Kansas border this state is just smiling, 
gentle Missouri. It is the land of the 
variegated wild rose, the wild dove and the 
cottontail rabbit. The roses toss in every 
scrub-oak forest, over every fence. The 
doves project their soft call from every 
thicket; you wake of mornings with that 
incredible under-melancholy song in your 
ears. This species has an affinity for roads. 
They wait for you until the last moment of 
safety, then rise and fly before you. Once, 
coming through a cut, six doves preceded 
us all the way, giving the flivver a comic 
resemblance to the chariot of Venus. The 
rabbit, who had been making himself 
conspicuous all the way, here multiplied. 
It was June, the season when the baby 
cottontail of the spring crop is making his 
first venture into the world. He is a poor 
dodger. All the way, in fact, we were 
passing the flattened corpses of young 
rabbits, in a trail of death on the road 
which included hens, red-headed wood- 
peckers, squirrels, snakes, turtles, cats and 
once a woodchuck and once a beautiful 
collie. A certain kind of motorist takes 
delight in running down living things on 
the road. He is the kind of person who 
leaves his camp fire burning, shoots stand- 
ing quail with a pump gun and blows up 
fish with dynamite. 

There was a drought in Kansas—the 
wide checkered prairie landscape rolled 
away in the blue greens and tawny golds 
and purple browns under a heat mist. And 
wherever we stopped to interview an in- 
habitant his conversation tended to spoil 
the whole day. Yes, the season had started 
fine. Then just when the grain was heading 
up—this durned heat wave. No rain for 
two weeks. Temperature up to a hundred 
and three yesterday. Wind wrong. Didn’t 
look as if it would ever rain. Always that 
way when you’re farming. Made a little 
money in the war and the Government 
took it away in taxes. Then prices went 
blooey. Then they came back a little, and 
then this. 


Kansas Pessimism 


Our hearts bled for Kansas until we 
encountered the lady from Boston. She 
keeps a neat, homelike wayside lunch 
counter at which we stopped one day. 
She was discovered embroidering peonies 
and conversing with her mother, who sat 
with old-fashioned Yankee stiffness in a 
comb-back rocker. When, five years be- 
fore, she came West to seek her fortune, the 
lady from Boston had imported mother, 
the rocker, a painting of her grandfather’s 
clipper ship and several other belongin’s 
which smacked of New England. To her 
we mentioned the horrible calamity that 
had fallen upon Kansas. She glanced at 
the Massachusetts number on our car, 
glanced again about the place to see that 
no one overheard, and said as one Yankee 
to another: 

“Don’t you believe ’em. I’ve been here 
five years now, and I’ve never seen one of 
these farmers yet that had any hope. Men- 
folks are kickers anyhow. Especially farm- 
ers. Grain’s heading up fine, s’far’s I can 
see. If it rained tomorrow they’d come in 
here and spoil their vittles crying into ’em 
because it had interfered with harvesting. 
Yes, they’re being ruined all the time. If it 
isn’t one thing it’s another. But what I’d 
like to know is where they get the money to 
buy all those new automobiles!”’ 

And somewhere here began the West. 
It came gradually. One morning the garage 
man, making change, handed me for my 
bill three great, honest open-faced silver 
cart wheels. A fellow traveler, stuck on the 
road and desirous of borrowing a wrench, 
hailed me as “partner.’’ Here and there 
the fields were broken by the gray mark of 
an arroyo. The meadow lark, whose cheer- 
ful, bubbling, piercing note had sung us 
all the way from the Great River, became 
ever more numerous and insistent on being 
heard. From his perch on the top of a fence 
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post he dominated all day long the whir of | 
the motor. A gigantic rabbit crossed the 
trail. He moved with the gait of a kan- 
garoo and he was two-thirds ears—a jack 
rabbit, not a cottontail. Down the road 
loped an individual on a wiry little horse, 
astride a man-sized Texas saddle, wearing 
worn and greasy leather chaps and a flop- 
ping gray hat. When you asked at a garage 
if you might have some water, the native 
answered “‘You bet.’’ The restaurants and | 
hotels sported mounted elk or deer or an- 
telope heads as chief bits of decoration. 
And, finally, we rounded a corner into a 
town with a broad main street bordered by 
raised sidewalks, by stores with wooden 
awnings. Down its center stood parked 
long rows of automobiles; at hitching rails 
along the sidewalks stood lean broncos, 
saddled and caparisoned. The male in- 
habitants rolled down the sidewalk with the 
cramped, side-footed gait of horsemen forced 
onto their own legs. They wore high- 
crowned broad hats; they dispensed with 
all preliminary advances toward acquaint- 
ance as they asked how we left the weather 
in Beanville. Even if you had never been 
West before, you would have identified it 
all from the movies. 


Beautiful Jacksonville | 


So much—or so little—for the country- 
side. As for towns—spontaneously there 
arose a competition to name the best town 
in each class along our route. Lest I stir up 
human hate and sinful local pride, I shall 
mention only the winners. For an Eastern 
town with the kind of distinction which 
age alone can give, the verdict went unani- 
mously to Geneva, New York. In con- 
trast to most other cities of the lake region, 
Geneva has laid her fine residence street 
along the lake front. A wide elm-bordered 
drive projects green forest gardens down 
to the edge of the waves, and even the new 
houses have an air of old and settled culti- 
vation. However, this feature has perhaps 
less to do with the distinction of Geneva 
than two or three hill streets of houses, 
shops and offices built apparently early in 
the nineteenth century and still untouched, | 
externally, bymodernimprovement. Henry | 
James, revisiting America, described old 
Park Street, Boston, as the most worth- 
while thoroughfare in the country. He did 
not see Geneva; else he might not have 
broken his rule and indulged himself in a 
positive statement. 

On small Middle-Western towns opinion 
was divided. The passenger chose Paines- 
ville, Ohio, and I became an aggressive | 
partisan of Jacksonville, Illinois. I shall— 
meanly—set forth only the claims of my | 
own pet town. I had never heard of the 
place before; and it was a revelation. It 
stands among elm-bordered and gardened 
avenues. Yet it is not too much gardened— 
not enough to destroy the homelike quality. 
There must be considerable wealth in Jack- 
sonville; else its succession of fine houses, | 
each set on a little estate, were impossible. | 
I state only an axiom among the widely 
traveled and open-minded when I say that 
American architecture of the past twenty- 
five years—especially American domestic | 
architecture—is the best in the world. Like | 
all great peoples, we are great builders. 
Before we were a nation we had do- 
mesticated, humanized the stiff Georgian 
building of contemporary England into 
the homelike New England farmhouse, the | 
hospitable colonial mansions. After the 
blight of the arts, the period of excrescences 
and gem gowns in the middle nineteenth 
century, we revived this tendency. Our 
domestic building may go down in the his- 
tory of architecture as of equal merit with 
the creation of the skyscraper—our great 
achievement, now coming to the tardy 
recognition of scoffing Europe. 

These houses of Jacksonville are beauti- 
ful, and yet homes. They have grown old 
enough to settle into the landscape. They 
suggest moderate wealth and reasonable 
luxury; they suggest also the girls of late 
afternoons making splotches of color on the 
piazza, the children of winter evenings 
reading or getting their lessons round the 
living-room lamp, the boys of summer 
mornings tinkering with the machine in 
the garage. And Jacksonville centers a 
country of undulating fields, coal black 
where the plow has just finished, peacock 
blue where the new crop is springing, 
burnished gold where the wheat awaits the 
reaper. The country folds into a thousand 
undulating hills. The road, as it leaves 
Jacksonville, runs along a crest, giving 
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Your Teeth 
Are What You Keep Them--- 
Lyonized or Otherwise 


You can quickly see the good results of Dr. Lyon’s 
—clean, white, attractive teeth, openly admired. 


And there need be no misgivings on the other 
important question—safety. It contains nothing 
to cause apprehension. It is unmedicated. Lyon- 
ized teeth are a great satisfaction. 


Dr. Lyon’s has preserved teeth a lifetime—the 
only dentifrice long enough on the market to 
have the proof. 


~DeLyors 
Ye Dentifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 
Powder Cream 


Approved by the best dental authorities for over fifty years 


FKEE SAMPLE— 
Powder or Cream— 
Sent Anyone 


I. W. LYON & SONS, INC. 
530 West 27th Street, New York ra 


Canadian Distributors: Lymans, Limited 
344 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal 


panoramic glimpses which, what with the 
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BUILDINGS 


Types, Kinds and 
Sizes For All Needs 


You can get at very low cost a 
fireproof, permanent building of 
standardized units to fit your in- 
dividual needs—a building of 
any size, any type of roof, any 
arrangement of windows and 
doors and any amount of day- 
lightand ventilation. Inaddition 
a Truscon Standard Building has 
100 per cent salvage value when 
re-erected elsewhere. Some of 
the types are here illustrated: 


SAWTOOTH ROOF 


ahr: wes 


PITCHED ROOF 
WITH LANTERN 


Over ten million square feet of Trus- 
con Standard Buildings are daily 
serving leading industries and busi- 
ness men for the widest variety of 


uses, including factories, shops, 
warehouses, foundries, oil buildings 
and railroad buildings. 


Tell Us Your Problem 


And we will quote you price on a 
building to meet your needs exactly. 
Write now while prices are low. 


Remember you pay only our factory 
cost plus one overhead, plus one profit. 


TRUSCON STEEL Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 
OHIO 


Memo 


to write to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
Dept. S-13, about building problem. 


| 
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mystery of prairie skies, seem more visions 
than vistas. 

After some debate, Dayton, Ohio, won 
the prize for the big Middle-West city 
where one would prefer to live. It seemed 
to score high on all counts—modern con- 
veniences plus the apparatus of culture, 
beauty plus the wideness of efficiency. The 
passenger remarked that she had never be- 
fore seen a city which had window boxes 
full of flowers on its bridges. Perhaps this 
verdict was not wholly a matter of cool 
reason; perhaps it was biased by a tinge of 
emotion. For as we came into town we 
glimpsed a sign which read ‘Bicycles re- 
paired.”’ And that recalled the glory of 
Dayton, the two plain, common-sense, 
sterling Middle-Western boys who in their 
Hes shop built a new dimension for man- 
kind. 

There were, though, other towns, not to 
be named here. What starts a town right 
is a mystery. Here would be one little city 
with all evidences of progress and sanita- 
tion and the go-ahead spirit, and not twenty 
miles away another bearing all the stigmata 
of shiftlessness. To the casual eye of the 
tourist the two would seem equally favored 
in site and resources—yet there you were. 
I remembered two successive stops in the 
West. It was the eve of harvesttime, when 
the roving agricultural laborers were just 
beginning to float into the district. Town 
Number One was that night brilliantly, 
warmly lighted. It had an air of innocent 
holiday. A canvas-covered roller-skating 
rink invited to exercise, gayety and harm- 
less flirtation. Signs everywhere adver- 
tised free municipal baths. In the fire house 
the town band was practicing for Fourth 
of July. Down the cement sidewalk floated 
comfortable-looking family groups, bound 
for the movies or the strawberry sociable. 
The boys on the street corners did not give 
the appearance of loafers. They looked 
simply like upright young citizens, talking 
things over in their out-of-doors club. 
Through the crowd strode tall Western 
girls in smart summer dresses or in riding 
breeches, with the air of women willing to 
look any man in the eye and meet him on 
equal terms. As we drove in at sunset we 
passed a golf links, struggling to maintain 
a fairway in a land where lawns do not 
grow readily. It was sprinkled with men in 
sombreros and heavy boots. Indeed, one 
young man whom I observed in the act of 
making a two-hundred-yard drive wore 
overalls and had let his suspenders down 
in order to facilitate his swing. There were 
farmers, getting a little recreation between 
the day’s work and chores. I asked the 
hotel clerk if this was a public links. 


The Banker’s Influence 


““Nope!”’ he said. ‘‘But anyone can get 
in who has the price. Have you heard about 
our man Beesley? He’s good, that bird. 
We’re training him for the Western Cham- 
pionships.”’ 

Town Number Two welcomed us with a 
stale scent. For down the gutters below 
the board sidewalks ran a sluggish stream, 
floating refuse like that of last week’s pic- 
nic. The steps of the hotel were crowded 
with boys and young men smoking ciga- 
rettes and lolling back on their elbows. As 
we approached they stopped what was un- 
doubtedly an improper conversation, to 
stare. When we emerged, looking for a 
place to eat, the lady of the party had to 
step over their legs. That place to eat was 
dingy, streaked, flyspecked. At the tables 
men of the same stamp as the loafers before 
the hotel exchanged loud, imprudent con- 
versation. As the waiter slapped down be- 
fore us our soggy ration a stage drove up 
and the driver entered to get a cup of 
coffee. He wore on his hip two guns. Doubt- 
less he needed them. On the dimly lighted 
street outside no woman appeared without 
an escort. It was a spiritual soil which, you 
felt, might bring forth at any time a lynch- 
ing, a burning or a brutal riot. 

As I got my car out of the garage next 
morning an inhabitant noted her Massa- 
chusetts license number. 

“Come quite a ways, haven’t you?” he 
said. “‘How does it feel to get into a regular 
town in a regular country?” 

I have believed always that the country 
editor had most to do with giving cast and 
complexion to a small community—that 
such a man as William Allen White is the 
greatest of municipal blessings. But a cer- 
tain resident of an interior city, on whom 
I unloaded this view, disagreed. His ex- 
perience and his native acuteness are such 
that his opinion is worth having. 
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“The editor helps,” he said, ‘but the 
banker’s the main influence. If he’s a de- 
cent, square, progressive fellow, out for the 
town as well as for himself and his stock- 
holders, the community will take his cast 
within fifteen years. If he’s a born usurer 
it goes to seed. If he’s a trickster it goes 
crooked. Take me blindfolded into any 
new town, give me half an hour alone with 
the banker, and I can tell without looking 
what kind of a place it is.”’ 

However, I suppose another prominent 
citizen cannot be left out of this reckon- 
ing—the hotel keeper. A little of the town’s 
moral cast proceeds from him, and very 
much of its approximation to civilized stand- 
ards of living. Those small communities 
between village and city, in which 25 per 
cent of our citizens live, cannot generally 
support two real hotels. The proprietor is 
without direct competition. You have to 
stay there whether you like it or no. Among 
all business men he is the least responsible 
to his patrons, the most to his sense of 
professional decency. I stayed last winter 
in a hotel built about ten years ago in the 
most approved style, with all modern frills. 
At present the plant is streaked, soiled, 
filthy; and it gives the accommodations 
of a water-front lodging house. The mana- 
ger has a long lease and they say he makes 
money because it is a choice for the chance 
traveler between staying with him and 
walking the streets. 


Hotel Hardships 


I have read somewhere the account of a 
recent tourist who says that he motored 
from coast to coast along our pioneer 
automobile highway and never but once 
failed to get a room with bath. But this of 
ours was a new highway just beginning to 
accommodate itself to the finicky ways of 
the tourist. Had we stuck to the terminal 
towns of the various routes as set down by 
the guide book, I have no doubt we should 
have done very well. But a loafing tourist 
without any special driving technic cannot 
always accomplish that. One day, for ex- 
ample, we struck a rainstorm on a humpy 
clay surface. All day she skidded on low 
speed until she boiled to the danger point; 
a stop, and five miles more of boiling and 
skidding. We made only seventy miles that 
day, and thereafter the schedule was broken. 
So we encountered two atrociously bad 
hotels. 

The first had no outstanding points ex- 
cept general squalor, but the second—this 
happened to be in that same town of crim- 
inal aspect which I have mentioned al- 
ready. The negro porter was also the hotel 
clerk. He registered us and consented to 
carry part of our baggage up a streaked 
staircase, through a pitch-dark corridor 
into a room of stale odors, broken furniture, 
torn wallpaper, incrusted woodwork. The 
washbow! was half full of dirty water. The 
porter turned it into the slop jar and with- 
out washing or wiping it restored it to its 
place. Beside it stood the pitcher, empty 
and reversed. I turned it over. There was a 
permanent rim of dirt. Insect powder had 
some time ago been sprinkled in all the 
cracks and crannies of the bed and walls, 
its odor implanting asuggestion which made 
little areas of your skin crawl. 

Upon preparing for bed we found two 
more faults which constrained this hotel 
from perfection. First, the door would not 
lock; second, the sheets had been used 
before. I went downstairs and summoned 
the porter-clerk—for there was no bell. 
After much walking, muttering and puffing 
in the halls he found two clean sheets. 
These we put on my wife’s bed. I stripped 
off the sheets on mine and slept in my 
underclothing—which I left behind next 
morning. 

And that very day at the far end of a 
small city rose a new hotel of gray cement 
with geraniums tossing from boxes under 
the broad windows, with a fountain cooling 
the air in the courtyard, with a long 
inviting-looking dining room shaded by 
the hedges and gardens outside, with every 
real comfort one could find in New York or 
Chicago or San Francisco. I am told that 
prosperous farmers of this region come 
from fifty miles round to have dinner now 
and then at this hotel, and it is already 
enjoying a moderate fame among tourists. 
As I think this over, I realize that the days 
when the country innkeeper was responsi- 
ble only to his professional conscience and 
his God have passed forever. The traveling 
salesman js no longer the staple of the 
country innkeeper. During six months of 
the year, from a quarter to a half of his 
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trade consists of automobile tourists. An 
extra ten or fifteen miles at the end of the 
day’s run is nothing to the tourist beside 
the prospect of a clean bed and a good din- 
ner. The country hotel of the slovenly class 
has been caught up with, at last, and we 
may expect its gradual disappearance. 

Not every town, of course, can support a 
modern hotel plant, no matter how small. 
But this is not necessary. In Kansas I en- 
countered one small establishment very un- 
promising from the outside. It promised 
still less when a stout middle-aged woman, 
evidently the proprietress, met us at the 
door and informed us genially but firmly 
that she was out of male help on account of 
harvest, and we’d have to earry in our things 
ourselves. But the place, when we entered, 
was scrubbed, dusted, waxed—as hygieni- 
cally clean as an operating room. The wide, 
soft, stainless beds invited to sleep. Be- 
tween them an electric fan was dissipating 
the heat of the drought. The hostess apolo- 
gized again when we asked about a bath. 
She hadn’t any private baths, she said— 
hadn’t got round to that yet. But she 
guessed the regular bath was pretty good. 
It certainly was—speckless cleanliness plus 
very hot water. Next morning the coffee 
was hot, strong, genuine, and the toast had 
been made with the home touch. As might 
probably be expected, whenever we found 
a hotel, a restaurant or a lunch counter 
kept by a woman, we found the same clean- 
liness and efficiency in housekeeping. The 
passenger acquired the habit on alighting 
at any new town of asking for a place with 
a woman in charge. 

The towns along the way are beginning 
to see all this, I suppose; whereof the sym- 
bol is the signs sprinkled from Atlantic to 
Pacific begging you to make your night’s 
stop at the perfect tourist camps of Bivy- 
ville or Bifton or beautiful Bohunkus-on- 
the-Lake. The chamber of commerce or the 
board of trade almost commands you to 
linger. A few years ago, when the automo- 
bile vacation was in its infancy, a public 
free camp was just some unused pasture or 
strip of woods where you might pitch your 
tent and find running water. Now the 
signs lure you with promises of electric 
lights, dancing floors, canvas-inclosed 
movie houses, even hot and cold shower 
baths. Competition, indeed, seems to be 
growing so fierce that it reaches down to 
the roots of the affair. Wherever our trail 
crossed one of the other main highways 
there was a great sign advertising the rival 
attraction—its good roads, its scenery, its 
hotel and camp facilities, and any other 
special inducement like Indian villages or 
cliff dwellings. One grows to hold the same 
loyalty for his route that he has for his car; 
I found myself resenting these signs as an 
attempt to put over an inferior article by 
unfair advertising methods. Retail trade, 
of course, has generated all this energy. 
Wise tourists, who avoid overloading the 
car, buy their coffee and meat and sugar in 
small quantities; where the camp is, there 
their trade goes. 


The Tourists’ Debates 


Camping takes energy; yet I acknowl- 
edge it the best way to tour, if for nothing 
else because of the contact it gives with the 
diverse sorts of people from all corners of 
the United States who have taken to the 
new vacationing. Once or twice I strolled 
into tourists’ camps, passing myself off as 
one of them, and listened to the sympo- 
sium about the camp fire, wherein New 
York laid down a proposition, Kansas took 
it up, Ohio came back with rebuttal and 
Virginia and Wisconsin clamored to be 
heard. Whoever seeks public opinion in the 
United States will find it in these discussions 
round the camp fires. 

And still the hotel-faring tourist has his 
entertaining contacts. Once, on a hot day 
during the aforementioned drought, I grew 
nervous about water. A pump beside a 
country schoolhouse gave promise of relief. 
I found a large canvas shelter pitched 
against the side of the school. Beneath it 
stood a very battered car, on whose step a 
comely young woman was washing dishes. 
Surely I might have water, she said; there 
was the bucket. She didn’t have anything 
to do with the schoolhouse anyway. They 
were just letting her camp there a spell. 
She and her husband came up from Arizona 
a couple of weeks ago. He was working 
now. f 

When I carried the pail back to the ma- 
chine a farm wagon drawn by two mules 
had pulled up alongside. From its seat a 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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young man with an engaging smile held 
conversation with my passenger. He wore 
a pair of army breeches, a high-crowned, 
wide-brimmed hat with a band decorated 
by silver spangles, and an insouciant air. 

“‘T’m the husband of the outfit up there,” 
he said, introducing hiniself. ‘‘Bought that 
boat secondhand and droveup from Pheenix. 
It’s a ” The car he named is notori- 
ously fast, stylish and comfortable for city 
driving, notoriously frail for the hard grind 
of touring. ‘She went blooey on me up 
here. I’m waiting for parts from St. Louis, 
and I’m working to pay for ’em.”’ Here he 
laughed. “‘I’ll get the parts and the price 
in about two weeks. Then I’m on my way.” 

“Where to?’’ I asked. 

“Guess I’ll try Colorado until the money 
gives out,’”’ he said. “Then I’ll get a job 
harvesting till I get some more money to go 
somewheres else. And so forth and so on. 
This is the life. Giddap!”’ 

Well, they are both very young and 
comely, and, I suspect, just married. There 
will be plenty of time, yet, to think about 
the future. In the meantime they are 
gypsying and paying as they go; and I for 
one think they are displaying the higher 
common sense. 

Other bridal cars, some of them more 
pretentious, chugged joy and tooted bliss 
along our way. One of them, a very small, 
very new coupé, even proclaimed itself by 
ruffled white-lace curtains at the windows. 
This couple shamelessly admitted their 
state. They had been married only three 
days before, and were going on to the 
Coast and back, the bride taking turns with 
the driving. 

The typical tourist car, however, is driven 
by a family man with his wife beside him, 
from two to six children in the back seat, 
and the fillings of a whole junk shop strung 
along the running board, spilling out of 
the tonneau, festooned along the top. 
Probably there is also a dog. The 1922- 
model touring dog must know how to 
ride on the running board. I saw one wise- 
looking old Airedale so confident of his 
technic that he trailed one paw within two 
inches of the ground and went to sleep while 
the car was making thirty-five miles an 
hour. Building a pen for the dog in the 

_ luggage carrier is, I believe, considered an 
admission of an old-model or used dog. 

The touring women as you break into the 
West have long ago dropped the skirt from 
their wardrobes. One and all, they wear 
knickers or riding breeches—sometimes 
prettily, sometimes coquettishly and some- 
times grotesquely. One pair of girls whom 
I met in Colorado wore with their breeches 
filmy silk stockings, shoes with high French 
heels and ruffled blouses. By the time you 
cross the Missouri, too, all other millinery 
yields to the boudoir cap. A surprising 
proportion of the cars, in fact, carry only 
women. Sometimes they are two or three 
young girls, looking very self-reliant as 
they bowl along, untrammeled by men or 
chaperons. Just as often they are elderly 
women, driving with a look of grim deter- 
mination to get somewhere. Again, there 
is a surprising representation of boys from 
fourteen up, touring on their own in very 
ancient cars. 


The Hobomobiles 


Humanity loves a pilgrimage—going to- 
gether down the great highways in expec- 
tation of gentle adventure with new places 
and new people. Satisfaction of that pleas- 
ant desire is perhaps the secret of the fas- 
cination in motor touring. We become 
comrades to Chaucer’s people of the Can- 
terbury Highway, to Kipling’s travelers of 
the long straight way through India, to the 
caravans winding toward Mecca. And like 
the Canterbury road, the Delhi road, the 
Mecca road, these automobile trails of ours 
are become little shifting worlds. Down 
them pass our lords and ladies and war- 
riors and burghers; down them go, too, 
our mountebanks and cutpurses and pica- 
roons. As we traversed the great plains 
between the Missouri and the mountains, 
specimens of the oldest pattern of the 
cheapest car that is would cut now and 
then across our route. They carried four 
or five men in the rough garments of com- 
mon labor, and a pile of nondescript 
bundles. Most of these, the experienced in- 
formed me, were hobomobiles, making for 
the harvest fields of interior Kansas or Mis- 
souri. Scion and heir of the old-time hobo 
of the empty freight car or the brake beam, 
the hobomobile works intermittently and 
lives the rest of the time by other devices. 


‘small but evil bird. 
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At some time in his career he acquires— 
usually by devious means—a secondhand 
flivver. This he maintains in gasoline, oil 
and tires by purchase when he has the 
price, by fraud, chicanery and theft when 
he has not. Against him towns with tourist 
camps are forced to maintain watchmen 


-and guards, else he will snuggle his car up 


to yours at night and siphon out a tank of 
gasoline, or will remove a nut or bolt of 
which he has pressing need, or will even 
rip an unlocked spare tire from your carrier. 
A druggist at a wayside stop sharpened 
my eyes for another type of illegal charac- 
ter when he remarked of tourists: “Don’t 
think they’re all just touring. Some of them 
are bootlegging. They work from the Mis- 
sissippi towns; and there’s a regular sys- 
tem. About thirty miles apart on all the 
main roads are garages which can be de- 
pended upon to make repairs in a hurry 
or to store the car if the outfit’s watched, 
and ask no questions. The bootlegger gets 
himself up for a tourist. The stuff’s inside 
of the canvas rolls in the back seat or in a 
fake tent carrier on the running board. A 
good man who knows how can stow seven 
or eight cases that way and never show a 
sign of anything suspicious. They never 
stop at camps, though. Having no real 
camping outfit would give them away. 
They travel usually at night and most of 
7em make a point of taking a woman along 
so’s it will all look like a family party.” 


The Bashful Yegg Man 


Finally, one morning, having stopped at 
a country grocery store for a soft drink, I 
marked at the door an antique rusted fliv- 
ver which appeared stripped for action. 
The top was gone long ago, and the cush- 
ions seemed to be rotting from exposure to 
the weather. Within, the passengers of that 
car had just bought a small loaf of bread 
and half a pound of bologna, and lolling 
against the counter had begun to eat. One 
was a middle-aged man with a nose that 
peaked like a fox’s and jaws that bulged 
like a squirrel’s. For all those animal re- 
semblances, he had the general cut of a 
The other was a 
slouchy boy perhaps fifteen years old, with 
a pair of weak shifty eyes. Though I recog- 


nized the type I had real need of informa- 


tion about the road farther on. I addressed 
the man. He made monosyllabic answers 
to my first three questions. My fourth he 
did not answer at all. He caught the eye of 
the boy. 

“TLet’s go eat outside,” he said; ‘‘too 
much talkin’ here.’”’ But they did not stop 
outside. A half minute later I heard the 
whir of a flivver in low, and looked out to 
see them departing. The man was throw- 
ing at me a glance from the corner of his 
eye. By all the marks and brands of the 
profession the man was a yegg and the 
other his apprentice. It seemed equally 
likely that they had just pulled off a job, 
and that any curious person they met on 
their travels might be a bull in disguise. 

Came finally a morning of high, pure 
bracing airs, wherein Lizzie boiled at the 
slightest exertion on a hill. Though fields 
of half-ripe crops rippled horizon-wide on 
both sides of the view, green did not domi- 
nate the landscape. The vista was all 
splashes of yellows, oranges, mauves, low 
blues. The road before us was a ribbon of 
vivid salmon-pink. Although the meadow 
lark still sang us on, the wild rose was no 
longer queen of the fields; in its place the 
shooting star spread carpets of reddish 
purple. Prairie dogs hurried their grotesque, 
potbellied figures away from before our 
wheels or sat up at the doors of their sod 
houses in comic pestures of suspicion and 
alarm. Little gray owls, blinking at the 
early morning light, flopped from fence 
posts to fields. Finally a thick saddle- 
colored serpent wriggled rapidly from the 
road to a hiding place in the gutter—the 
rattlesnake, sinister member of that famous 
prairie partnership. 

And now a little streak of cloud appeared 
through the mists of the western horizon. 
Or was it a cloud? At every hilltop we 
looked; it was always there, but always of 
the same shape. We stopped; got out the 
glasses. Behind that streak, like a chalk 
mark on the edge of the western sky, 
rose the blue-black immensity of a moun- 
tain, the advance guard of the Rockies. 
Beyond that lay two hundred miles of 
peaks, tangled range on range, and five 
thousand miles of motor roads upon which 
driving is to ordinary motoring what bronco 
busting or fox hunting is to ordinary park 
riding. 
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Saving Money 
in Motor Truck Operation 


Costs finally are determined by the degree 
of resiliency with which the truck itself, 
its load and its tires are protected from 
the jars of the road—and what that resiI- 
1ency costs. 


This is as true of single truck operation as 
of fleet operation—but the fleet operator 
has had more incentive to prove it. 


That is why one fleet owner has spent 
forty, another fifty, others sixty thousand 
dollars and more, for Sewell economy. 


They have found that Sewell Cushion 
Wheels deliver the required degree of 
resiliency at an absolutely known and 
final cost—there is absolutely no upkeep 
cost to be figured. 


That required degree of resiliency is the 
result of the rubber flange construction 
of Sewell Cushion Wheels. 


Sewell saving costs no more per truck for 
the single truck than it does for a hundred; 
and is proportionately as great. 


We gladly supply the operator of a single 
truck with the information on which the 
fleet operator buys Sewell economy as 
naturally as he buys gasoline. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 


Detroit - 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, San Francisco 
Representatives in Leading Industrial Centers 


| Truck 


The Resiliencu is Built in the Wheel. 
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OCEAN MAGIC 
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For a better-looking car 


HERE are a good many rea- 

sons why plate glass is the 
proper glass for motor cars, but the 
best reason is that it makes a better- 
looking car. Handsome in itself, it 
matches the elegance of the finest 
limousine, or puts character in the 
popular-priced car. 


The beauty of plate glass lies in its 
perfectly smooth surface and crystal 
clearness. It is made that way 
—worked over, smoothed down, 
rubbed and polished with the same 
care a cabinet-maker takes with a 
finely finished mahogany panel. 


It is absolutely free of waves. 
There is no distortion of objects or 
shadows—the road and landscape 
are seen as through the open air 
itself. It is perfectly uniform in 
thickness and fits snugly without 
rattling. 


Plate glass is the only glass good 
enough for your car, in windshield 
or windows. Tell that to your re- 
pair man! 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Genuine 


GLASS 


PLATE 


Pa 


| 


é ¥ Nothing Else 
~ is Like it 


7 


Use Plate Glass 
for: 
Motor Boat 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Desk Tops 
Table Tops 
Counter Tops 
Hotel, Office- 
Building and 
House Windows 


this voyage. Now you stick by me, Tow- 
head. I’ll take you along with me and 
make you my foreman. I tell you we'll 
make farming a new business the way we'll 
work it. Not a word, not a word! I want 
no thanks. Get along to your work now 
and don’t forget what I tell you.” 

Towhead had not wanted to utter 
thanks. He wanted very much to express 
his total disinclination for further farming; 
but the skipper urged him to the door, and 
there was nothing to do but go on deck. He 
found the watches just being changed, and 
Spud joined him coming forward. ; 

He told the Irishman what the skipper 
had said. ’ 

“He will shurely make ut a different busi- 
ness the way he’ll work ut!’ grinned 
Spud. He jerked a hand with a sharp ges- 
ture towards the creeping fog and nodded 
at the same time to leeward. 

““Ye’d ha’ done betther f’r us all, me 
boy, if ye’d ha’ towld the ould fool to lave 
farmin’ be until his ship was clear av the 
Horn. C’m on, lad, me mouth’s droughty 
f’r a bit av a smoke.” 


x 
O, whisky is the life of man, 
hisky . . . Johnny! 
O, whisky is the life of man, 
Whisky for me Johnny! 


O, whisky killed my sister Sue, 
hisk? pee Johnny! 
O, whisky killed my sister Sue, 
Whisky for me Johnny! 


HAT was a cracked and broken-kneed 
song the topgallant sails went up to. 


|| With Spud Murphy roaring out the chantey, 


and Towhead helping lustily with the 
chorus, the rest of the weary, spineless 
hands yelped half-heartedly, pulling at the 
wet, cold ropes without interest. They had 
been wet for weeks; coming on deck they 
had to worry swollen feet into sea boots 
soggy with salt water; the makeshift 
galley could never guarantee them a daily 
hot meal; and with a sudden cessation of 
wind the fog’ had come down thick as pea 
soup. 

Captain Wandless evinced uneasiness 
then; he ordered the canvas piled on, and 
personally took the wheel to nurse the ship 
to her best windward work. 

“Oh, sing out, you worsted men!” 
bawled the mate in despair of ever getting 
the yards up. 

“Whisky makes me pawn my clo’es,’’ 
howled Spud. 

“Whisky . 
Towhead. 

““O, whisky makes me pawn my clo’es Hy 

“Visky for me Yohnny!’’ piped a lone, 
hopeless voice. 

“Oh, that’ll do! Belay that!’ yelled 
Mr. Adams. ‘Get a pull on the foretop- 
gallant brace there!” 

The ship slipped silently through the 
invisible sea. Somewhere out there in the 
fog a murmurous sound hinted of mystery. 

““D’ye think it can be surf?” the skipper 
asked as Mr. Adams came up. 

Towhead stood at the helm half scared 
out of his wits. While working with the 
rest, keeping close at Murphy’s capable 
back, he had seen nothing alarming in 
the dropping wind, the enveloping fog, 
the long, steep, unbroken swell that came 
up around the ship, clucking under her 
counter with hungry chuckles, whooshing 
in through scuppers with a sound like the 
sucking of titanic teeth. At the wheel it 
seemed so different. He had steered many 
a trick in most sorts of weather, but never 
in a falling calm blinded by cold, drifting 
fog with phantom voices all around him. 
Every creak of the steering gear shocked 
him; each jerk of the wheel, each lessening 
jar and thud of the rudder beneath him 
brought a bead of chilly sweat to his fore- 
head. He started when the skipper spoke, 
and gaped for the mate’s answer. 

“Shouldn’t wonder, sir,’ said Mr. 
Adams. ‘‘Murphy thought he saw the 
Ramirez long ago, and ——”’ 

“Curse Murphy for the worst Jonah I 
ever sailed with!’’ retorted the skipper 
hotly. “‘The man’s made a hurrah’s nest 
0’ the ship!” 

“‘He’s no fool as a seaman though,” the 
mate flung back as he walked to the rail to 
listen. 

“Keep eyes and ears working, Tow- 
head,” the skipper said. 


. . Johnny!” bellowed loyal 
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He stood beside the wheel, watching the 
lubber point swing wider of the compass 
point with every surge of swell. 

“She don’t steer very well, sir,” Tow- 
head complained. 

“Do your best, my son. But listen with 
all your ears, and sing out if you hear any- 
thing like breaking seas.”’ 

Before his watch was up Towhead had 
learned many things about the sea. He did 
not understand the multitude of voices he 
heard, but it was given to him at least to 
hear them and to give each a note of its 
own. He grew to expect the saucy slap 
following that ghoulish gurgle around the 
rudder; he knew, though he could not 
see, that the brine seethed and creamed 
in through the secuppers across the decks 
a half second after a moaning sea had 
whipped along the under edge of the top 
strake of side plates with a snapping as of 
mocking fingers. He got to expect, a few 
seconds after the stern had risen on an 
underrunning surge, to hear the sibilant 
swish of the jib-boom rigging dipped deeply 
into the sea as the sharp stem settled, and 
following that in a lightning breath came 
the weirdly suggestive streaming of water 
pouring back into the ocean from the back 
ropes, chain bobstays and brine-caked fig- 
urehead. Yet he had heard nothing that 
conveyed solid land to his brain. 

Captain Wandless remained on deck all 
through the next watch, and even the mate 
came up from time to time, much to the 
outward disgust but inward relief of the 
acting second mate. 

Spud Murphy sat like a second figure- 
head forward, sucking hard at his inch of 
clay pipe, scowling into the fog with the 
intensity of his mental effort. Towhead 
forwent his bunk, too, sitting beside Spud 
in respectful silence. On going off watch 
he had given the Irishman a vivid account 
of the voices he had heard, and for once 
Spud was morose and unresponsive. 

“‘Kape y’r ears unstuffed f’r ivry sound 
y’ hear, an’ kape y’r yenpe shut ontil y’r 
shure y’ hear somethin’ different. Thin 
yell ut to th’ wor-rld, me son!’’ he had 
growled, and Towhead had imbibed a vague, 
and growing uneasiness from his manner. 

Half an hour passed. The ship barely 
moved. Out of the gray murk abaft the 
masts the skipper’s voice could be heard 
frequently asking if anybody heard any- 
thing. There was a note of anxiety in his 
voice which made it sound more ghastly 
than the fog and invisibility rendered it. 
Overhead the drenched sails dripped icy™ 
drops like dead fingers touching all in 
reach. Groaning, whimpering, sobbing, 
shrieking, the parrels of the yards, the chain 
sheets, the iron quarter blocks, the courses | 
hollowly slamming against the masts, the 
chafing heel ofa loosely stayed topgallant 
mast, pealed a devils’ symphony. And the 
sea heaved unbrokenly; the ship rolled 
dizzily; no ripple left her sharp cutwater. 

“Can’t somebody hear something?” 
yelled the skipper peevishly. The silence 
that answered him was shivery, evil. 

“Me son, can ye catch thot hollow 
sound?” Spud asked, gripping Towhead’s 
arm fiercely. ‘‘There! Now! Git ut?” 

Somewhere out there in the gray shroud 
a regular throb seemed to grow louder. 
It was like the deep roar of a gale-driven 
sea that passes without striking. It was 
distant, or seemed so, and growing, although 
the ship was apparently motionless so far 
as forward impulse was concerned. 

“Sounds like the sea hitting against 
something, don’t it?’’ Towhead suggested. 

“Howly mither! Coorse it does, y’ 
bleedin’ poll parrot!’”” Spud _ growled. 
“What is ut hittin’? Thot’s th’ quistion. 
Is ut another ship thot’s driftin’ down on 
us or is ut ——” 

fs E can smell something like a sour cow 

ard.” 

“Thot’s it!’’ yelled Spud, and leaped 
to the break of the forecastle. ‘‘ Kelp, it is, 
an’ thot means rocky shores. Poop ahoy, 
sir!”’ he bawled. ‘‘Oi smell th’ land!” 

And from far up aloft a shrill boyish voice 
piped unseen, ‘“‘Land close aboard to star- 
board, sir!” 

“Down hellum! Down with it!” roared 
the skipper, running to the rail and peering 
blindly into the impenetrable pall. ‘‘Sing 
out what ye see, boy!’’ he shouted to the 
apprentice aloft. Up there a man might 
get above the fog at intervals while still the 
deck was blanketed. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Of the 600,000 Grand Prize Eurekas now 
in use, more than 100,000 are the new 
Model 9 which we announced last April. 


Our dealers tell us this new model attained 
its amazing popularity because of the 
numerous improvements which lift it far 
above all other vacuum cleaners in 
performance. 


The increased suction not only removes 
every trace of embedded dirt from rugs 
and carpets—but does it with even 
greater speed and greater ease. Clinging 
surface litter —such as hairs, threads and 
lint — is quickly swept up by the improved 
bristle brush which can be instantly 
removed when not required. Even low 
beds and furniture need not be moved— 
for the new model is so compact as to roll 
conveniently beneath them. And the 
attachments are so easy to connect, so 
scientifically designed and so unusually 
efficient that upholstered furniture, hang- 
ings, mattresses, etc., can be renovated as 
a part of the daily cleaning routine. 


Before buying any cleaner, by all means 
see this marvelous new Eureka and its 
attachments demonstrated. Write us for 


r . 
mabe: your dealer’s name. 


Eureka gets the dirt —not the carpet 


Eureka Vacuum CLeaner Co., Detroit, U.S. A. 


. Canadian Factory : Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 
’Mfre 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England (49) 
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“‘T’sein town, Honey!”’ 


AuNT JEMIMA says: ¥ 


On a chilly Octobah mawnin 
a plate o my pancakes, pipin 
hot, is mos'efficashus! 


yey 
8 A ne IR ' 


Pancakes light and tender. 
With the old-time Southern 
flavor! Have them tomorrow 
morning. So easy with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour; it’s 
ready-mixed 


And real buckwheat cakes! You haven’t 
had them for a long time, have you? 
Just ask your grocer for a package of 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
and you can enjoy them again any morn- 
ing. As easily as having Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes, too! Aunt Jemima Buckwheat 
Pancake Flour, ready-mixed, comes in 
yellow Aunt Jemima packages 


© 1922, by Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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“T don’t see ——” The boy answered; 
then the voice ended in a broken cry of 
alarm. 

The ship rose on the breast of a smooth 
swell that was a sea in all except broken 
crest; she leaned steeply to port as her 
bows soared, and as the stem sank to the 
rising of the stern in the next instant some- 
thing seemed to thrust upwards and crash 
against her starboard bilge. The sea sub- 
sided, she listed further, the crash of rip- 
ping plates far below sent a shiver through 
her, and down from the maintopmast head 
hurtled the boy who had hailed. 

“Oh, damn you all for bat-eyed wooden 
men!” yelled Wandless, furiously shoving 
the helmsman away from the wheel and 
twirling it futilely. It had been useless 
before the ship struck, from sheer windless- 
ness; it was doubly useless now, with the 
ship to all appearances as fast aground as 
when she was built. 

“Where are ye, Mr. Adams? Can ye 
see nothing?” 

The mate was groping in the maindeck 
fog for the boy’s body. 

“He wint overboord, sor, hittin’ th’ rail 
be th’ way. I misdoubt he’s done f’r, poor 
lad,” said Murphy. 

“Mr. Adams!” roared theskipper angrily. 

Forward uproar broke out with the 
striking of the ship. Led by the boat- 
swain, the hands flocked aft, clambering 
up on the gallows, fumbling at the gripes 
of the boats. The sick men and malingerers 
in the forecastle poured out, amazingly 
healed. Chips burst through the crowd 
about the boats, ax in hand, frothing and 
jabbering in a frenzy of terror. 

““Come with me, you two,’ the mate 
said to Towhead and Spud. ‘‘ You’re down 
to take a boat trip, I’m thinking.” 

“Tf thot’s th’ wor-rst, it’s aisy!’”’ re- 
torted Spud, staggering to a sudden lurch. 

“What’s that?” the skipper’s voice de- 
manded as they mounted the poop ladder. 
““Who’s at the boats? Hold on there! 
Mr. Adams, she’s afloat, isn’t she?” 

“Better get out the boats, sir,’ the mate 
yelled back as he led the way along the 
monkey bridge. 

“Hold on, all, I say!” roared the skipper, 
and burst through the three of them to dash 
among the crowd at the boats. “Drop that 
ax, Chips. Sound the well, and let me 
know what water she is making. I tell you 
the ship’ll float, Mr. Adams!” 

“‘Got to give him credit for sticking,’ 
muttered the mate. He reluctantly charged 
the men away from the boats; then grew 
suddenly alert, for unmistakably he felt 
the motion of a free ship underfoot, al- 
though the decks still leaned giddily. 

“By the Lord, she’s off!’’ he bawled. 
He gripped Chips by the collar and hustled 
him down the ladder in a rush, driving him 
forward for the sounding rod by prodding 
him in the back with the head of his own ax. 

“T tell you der ship iss sinking !”’ screamed 
Chips, crying blubberingly as he ran. 

“Sound, blast you!’’ retorted Mr. Adams. 

“‘Well, what have you got?’’ demanded 
the skipper impatiently. 

“Sound!” urged Adams. 

Chips dropped the rod into the well with 
a whimper of rage. 

“What have you got?’ came the de- 
mand again from aft. 

For answer the ship righted as she rolled 
upon another great swell, leaned as far the 
other side, and crashed, bows first, into a 
eleft rock under water which held her as 
in a vise while her jib boom flew up in 
splinters, and her foretopgallant and royal 
mast, with yards and gear and sails, tore 
loose aloft and javelined down until brought 
up short by the involved rigging. 

“You may get the boats out, Mr. Adams,” 
Wandless cried brokenly. 


x 


ie first boat away was lost in the fog 
before she touched the shore, and only 
three men went with her. Their voices 
diminished with distance; shipmates on 
board the ship anxiously waited for a re- 
port of the landing possibilities. Then the 
voices ceased, and the waiting seamen 
moved towards the remaining boat, mut- 
tering polyglot oaths. 

Captain Wandless stood gloomily by the 
gallows, apparently without further interest 
in the matter. The mate and boatswain 
cleared the boat away, saw it ready for 
hoisting out, and then the skipper came to 
life. He pulled a revolver from his pocket 
and fired a shot overhead. Men who had 
begun to mill and hustle about the boat 
started back in fear. 
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“Hoist away, and let no man dare enter 
the boat until I call his name!”’ the skip- 
per ordered without heat. The tackles 
squealed, the boat rose from the chocks, 
and men glared red-eyed at one another, 
jealous of him whose name should be 
called first. Chips licked his dry lips 
feverishly, crouching about and fingering 
the boat as if engaged upon his duties of 
seeing the craft ready; actually getting a 
grip in case his name came perilously down 
the list. He had picked up his maul after 
knocking out the gripe links, and the hea 
thump of it sounded evilly above the shrill 
of the tackles as he dragged it about after 
him, its iron head lumbering over the planks. 

““Mr. Adams, ye’ll take charge. Now the 
boys first, hurry up!’’ The skipper called 
over the names of the apprentices. The — 
boat hung at the rail, only three feet from 
the water, lapped by the swells whenever 
they rose alongside. 

““Tompson!”’ : 

A murmur went up at the call of the name. 

“Tt was Tompson that fell from aloft!” 
growled the mate. The skipper choked 
down something that sounded like a self- 
condemnatory curse. 

“Tn with you, lads!” he ordered, naming 
no more. The boys tumbled into the boat; 
the men surged at the rail restlessly. “‘Now 
the ordinary seamen!” 

Like a mad dog Chips charged through 
the gang, mouthing horribly. He swung 
his maul with awful effect. The skipper’s 
pistol spat, and Chips’ cap flew into the 
air; a red streak ran down his leathern 
cheek. He stopped with ludicrous abrupt- 
ness, looking after his cap, blood dripping 
from his face down on the gnarled hand 
which gripped the maul. 

Then the seaman at the after tackle let 
his rope go in fright at the shot. The mate 
yelled, boys cried out as they tumbled 
down to the low end of the boat, and the 
other tackle was let go with a run, in de- 
fiance now of anything the skipper could do. 
Like a panic-stricken herd of cattle the 
men surged over the rail into the boat, 
hurling the mate aside before he could 
stem their rush and get his back against 
something solid. Captain Wandless fired 
again, then held his fire, for in the thick of 
the mob the mate and Towhead and Spud 
Murphy were hopelessly involved, as open 
to his shot as the rest. 

It seemed a matter of seconds before the 
boat vanished into the fog, laden to «the 
gunwales, water slopping knee deep about 
the half-crazed men. On the ship Wandless 
stood alone on the poop. The mate and 
Murphy and Towhead caught breath and 
clambered to the bulwarks to peer into the 
murk. Of the rest, not even the second 
mate had stayed by his duty, nor the 
boatswain, nor Chips. Only one slobber- 
ing, pop-eyed, dungaree-clad figure clawed 
hopelessly at the rail and whimpered into 
the grayness that hid the boat. It was 
the ordinary seaman who had told his 
shipmate that he knew Spud Murphy was 
no murderer, that another hand had stuck 
the cook’s knife in the chest of Mr. Jones. 

He gabbled incessantly, and the mate 
angrily bade him be still. 

Out there where the boat had gone some 
grim play was unfolding, to judge from the 
voices that came from behind the pall. 

“Bli’me, cawn’t yuh git no foot’old, 
Bill?” bleated a cockney. 

“Tt’s as up an’ down as a bloody light’- 
ouse!’’ yelled another voice; and the ring 
of a boathook on smooth rock punctuated 
the sentence. Other voices came to the 
listeners on the ship, left there to survive or 
perish as Fate directed. Voices cursing, 
singing, bleating; laughing, too, horribly. 


“Wictorier, Wictorier, werry well done Jim 
Cro-0-ow ; 
Wictorier, Wictorier, werry well done Jim 
Crow!”’ : 


“Thot’s ould Bob Stafford,’’ chuckled 
Murphy. ‘He used to sail in thim Aist 
Injymen half a cintury ago. Nobody else 
iver heard thim chanteys he sings.” 

Another voice cursed the singer. Yet 
another roared crazily, breaking into that 
most ribald of all chanteys, Abel Brown, 
the Sailor. 


“Who's that knockin’ at my door?’ said the 

fair young lady. 

“Who's that knockin’ at my door?’ said the 
fair young lady. 

‘Ho, it’s me meself an’ nobody else,’ says 
Abel Brown, the sailor ; 

‘It’s me meself an’ nobody else,’ says Abel 
Brown, the sailor.” 
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“Gimme the bailer! I’ll bust ’is dirty 
yapper!”’ yelled a sobbing voice, and there 
followed the sound of a blow and a fall. 
Abel Brown’s adventures remained unsung. 

“They’re fighting. They’ll drown!” 
cried the skipper. ‘Mr. Adams, we’ll make 
araft o’ sorts. If only this fog would lift!” 

The mate moved towards the hatch, 
Murphy at his heels. The ordinary seaman 
uttered a snarl of frenzy, climbed into the 
rigging, and plunged into the sea, flounder- 
ing inexpertly in the direction of the boat. 

““Weneed ivryman!’”’ Murphy muttered, 
and vaulted over after the panic-stricken 
seaman. 

“Don’t let Murphy get away!’’ bawled 
the skipper. ‘‘He’s a prisoner!” He 
whipped up his pistol and aimed to shoot 
as soon as Murphy’s head appeared above 
the water. Before he could shoot another 
swimmer took the water, for Towhead, 
shivering at the mention of Murphy’s state 
as he had never shivered through danger, 
went over after him with a clean dive 
learned at the old swimming hole, and 
reached his friend in half a dozen powerful 
strokes. 

“Come back!”’ gasped Towhead, seizing 
Spud by the shoulder. ‘Don’t run away 
and desert the ship. The Old Man will 
see } 


Who th’ divil ’s desartin’? Oi’m bring- 
in’ back thot swab yander. We need him to 
help wi’ the raft.” 

“T thought you were escapin’,’’ Towhead 
replied simply, and turned to help Spud 
collar and guide back the floundering 
sailor. 

They got him back, and Murphy whim- 
sically regarded Captain Wandless as they 
met at the gangway. 

“Didn’t ye git my promise, sor?’’ he 
grinned. 

“T did, Murphy,” was the retort; ‘but 
Id try to run myself in such asituation if I 
were in your shoes. When you land I shall 
land you myself. Get to work on the raft 
now.” 

In an hour they had a floatable raft built 
up of hatch covers and spars. Water and 
biscuit and oars were fastened to the lash- 
ings, and the structure raised to the level 
of the rail. 

“The ship’s stuck fast enough, sir,’ re- 
marked the mate. “As well to wait for the 
fog to clear a bit, I should say.” 

“‘T don’t understand the stillness,’ the 
skipper rejoined. ‘‘I was on Ramirez only 
once, but I remember no place where the 
rock is so smooth that a swell doesn’t break 
on it, except on one side of Boat Cove. If 
we're there, why haven’t we heard any- 
thing of the boats’ getting ashore safely?” 

“Maybe they took the wrong side, sir. 
Anyhow, I caught the loom of the land a 
while back. It’s gone again; but the fog 
must be thinning.” hy 5 

From a point above and in front of the 
ship’s raised bows a shriek of mad laughter 
pealed out, running off and dying away ina 
succession of ghoulish chuckles. Another 
shriek started at the same time; but it died 
suddenly, without chuckles. 

“My God, Mr. Adams!’ whispered 
Wandless, white and shaking. 

His fat hung on him like unset plaster; 
his eyes were sunk in folds of pasty flesh. 
The mate met his look, and turned away a 
face as pallid as the skipper’s. 

A great albatross wheeled across be- 
tween the masts, raising a wind, ruffling 
men’s hair; two amorous mollymawks set- 
tled on the foreyard, squawking raucous 
love; Towhead gripped Spud’s arm nerv- 
ously; the mate collared the ordinary sea- 
man just in time to prevent that slobbering 
craven going overboard again. 

Overside a whispering swell raised the 
ship gently, letting her down again with a 
scarcely perceptible thud. And Murphy’s 
sly remark reached the skipper’s ears jar- 
ringly in the tensity of the moment. 

“Anither felly gone west, sounds loike, 
an’ Spud Murphy’s nowhere nearst him. 
How kin thot be, Towhead? Y’r th’ Ould 
Man’s darlint. Go ask him.” 

Wandless colored and was about to an- 
swer for himself when Towhead pointed 
aloft. 

“There’s the sky, sir 

“And the shore, sir!’”? Mr. Adams cut in. 

But the skipper had seen the position. 
He stood staring out to port, at a frowning 
edge of cliff and past it to a snug little boat 
harbor where the sea seemed to breathe 
peacefully, where tiny little wavelets lapped 
the shore so prettily that one almost forgot 
the grayness of the water, the chill of the 
air, the desolation of the fine clipper ship 
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pinned fast upon the rocky fangs guarding 
the haven. 

“Boat Cove!” the skipper ejaculated. 
“Then why didn’t the boats get ashore 
and hail us?” 

“That’s partly answered,” replied the 
mate. 

He had been scanning the forbidding 
shore, and now pointed to the farthest rim 
of the little cove visible from the ship. 

In the middle of the haven a boat floated, 
bottom up, and a man lay across the keel 
motionless, his hands and feet immersed 
in the cold waters on either side. The 
other boat lay on the shore, smashed, and 
dotting the water edge were bodies as mo- 
tionless as the lone man afloat. The sun 
shone through sullenly, scarcely powerful 
enough to disperse the writhing scarfs of 
fog that floated about the black shore like 
wraiths. 

“Float the raft! We'll get over there 
and see what’s up,’”’ snapped the skipper. 
He went below and brought up his papers, 
cash box and instruments. “If the ship 
stays here we can return to her, and if she 
slips off we’ll be ready for a boat voyage, 
my lads,” he said. He handed his things 
down and slid a rope after them. ‘‘Shove 
off,”’ he ordered. 

Spud and Towhead gave the ship’s side 
a thrust with their oars, and the raft ca- 
reered in giddy circles towards the cove. 

The amorous mollymawks fluttered from 
the foreyard, screaming ribald adieus, and 
went back to their love-making. A vagrant 
air sang among the ship’s rigging like a 
dirge. The lordly albatross swept around 
and down close to the raft, regarding it and 
its occupants with an eye brimful of evil 
humor. 

“Great Cesar! What a spot!’ growled 
the mate. 

Towhead looked scared; he worked his 
oar almost unconsciously, mechanically 
following Spud Murphy’s motions. That 
tough old shellback kept one eye on his own 
work and the other on the ordinary seaman, 
who showed every likelihood of taking an- 
other plunge out of stark terror. 

Within ten fathoms of the floating up- 
turned boat the raft stopped short, two of 
the four oars dropped from nerveless hands. 
From the summit of the nearest cliff a 
piercing howl volleyed, and a chunk of 
rock whizzed down and hit the water with 
a resounding whack. A grotesque figure 
showed for an instant up there, dancing 
in what might have been either madness 
or hideous mirth. 

“That’s Chips!’”” Towhead chattered, 
his keen eyes catching a clear glimpse be- 
fore the figure disappeared. 

“Crazy as a bedbug!”’ the mate said. 
There was a splash close by. ‘‘And there’s 
another!” he added with a hard laugh. 

The ordinary seaman was already well 
on his way to shore, babbling incoherent 
nonsense as he floundered. 

‘°OTwill be aisy to git him,’ Spud de- 
cided, repressing the inclination to go after 
him again. ‘‘No need to swim after him 
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HEY found half the ship’s company 

drowned on the shore. The boat lay 
stove in across a sharp peak of rock. One 
man who still breathed was revived and 
told them of the water-logged boat being 
rolled over by a swell while Chips and the 
Doctor were fighting each other. Swim- 
mers reached shore; some of those who 
couldn’t swim reached shore too; and there 
they lay. 

The upturned boat in midcove came in 
sluggishly, bearing its freight. When it 
came within reach Murphy and Towhead 
swam to it and dragged it in. The uncon- 
scious man lay face downward. They 
hauled him ashore and emptied the water 
from him. It was the other ordinary sea- 
man of the watch, who had caused Spud’s 
imprisonment. 

“Mr. Adams, take these men with you 
and find if you can how many of us are 
alive,’ said the skipper. ‘‘Stay with me, 
Murphy.”’ The mate led his party away to 
search the land back of the cove, and Cap- 
tain Wandless took Spud off to a point from 
which they could examine the ship’s situa- 
tion and the surrounding prospect of ocean 
at the same time. 

Towhead started at the mate’s heels, 
but soon scampered ahead in sheer joy of 
stretching his legs. The men spread out as 
the island rose, and two of them, the pair 
of ordinary seamen from Towhead’s own 
watch, speedily chose a soft spot to stay in. 
Neither was remarkable for guts; both 
had come through dire hours recently that 
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had shaken them to the roots of their soul 
anchorage. 

Mr. Adams shouted to the men to keep 
within hail, and he followed Towhead. 
Soon they could see the southern ocean; 
then a rocky ledge opened out immediately 
above the stranded Combermere. Tow- 
head peered around the edge of the cliff, 
shivering a little from the sensation of im- 
mense height. At what seemed to be miles 
below where he stood he saw the trucks of 
the ship—those lofty trucks which had 
towered so inaccessibly above him from the 
ship’s decks; and it made him feel as if he 
were perched insecurely on some unstable 
bit of cloud. In reality the ship’s mast- 
heads were barely below his level; heights 
were entirely relative in the wonderful 
clearness of atmosphere following the fog. 
And distorted in the contrary way were 
two moving figures far below. They seemed 
so big that they could scarcely be ten feet 
down; yet they scrambled along the rocks 
abreast of the ship almost at water’s edge. 

“Tt’s Murphy and the captain,’ Tow- 
head remarked. The mate was scrutinizing 
the rock face, the peak, and the trend of the 
ledge on which they stood. He glanced 
upwards sharply as a piece of rock bounded 
past him, flicking his face with dust. There 
was a queer human sound, too, not readily 
placed, accompanying the flight of the 
rock. Towhead’s exclamation informed 
him of the missile’s landing. 

“Look out, captain! Stand from under, 
Spud!”’ the farmer yelled. Then: “That 
nearly hit ’em, Mr. Adams!” 

From above their heads a crazy laugh 
rang out, and another rock flew downwards 
before the mate had crouched beside Tow- 
head. The lad leaped up, tried to discover 
the source of the missiles from their direc- 
tion, and was hit full in the face by a bit of 
rotten stone to the accompaniment of an- 
other crazy laugh. He shook his head to 
get the dust from his eyes, bellowed a good 
old farm swear, and swarmed the cliff like 
; boy after green apples. The mate followed 

im. 

They reached another ledge, wide and 
level, and in the middle of it something lay. 

“*Gee-rus’lum!”’ gasped Towhead. 

Mr. Adams peered down at the thing 
with dark horror in his face. 

“The Doctor!’’ he said. 

The Doctor lay as dead as the sheep he 
had killed on the night of Mr. Jones’ death. 
He was recognizable only by his greasy 
shirt and overalls, both water-soaked in 
patches where the grease lay thinnest. 
Where his face would have been only a red 
smear remained, and in it was buried the 
head of Chips’ maul. The handle stuck out 
straight like a stick in a red lollypop. 

Towhead and the mate crouched over 
the ghastly figure in shocked silence. Then 
came another crazy laugh, and in between 
them charged the carpenter, chuckling like 
a drunken raven. The impetus of his rush 
knocked them sideways; when they se- 
cured balance again Chips was facing them, 
swinging the great hammer just plucked 
from its other victim, spraying them with 
red drops. 

“Look out, sir!’? roared Towhead, and 
darted aside as the carpenter rushed. The 
hammer swept over in an arc, missed the 
mate by the six inches he managed to draw 
back, and the weight of it pulled the mad- 
man half to his knees. Then Towhead 
acted on impulse. He leaped on the car- 
penter’s bowed back, drove him to the 
ground, burying his face in the soft rock 
débris, and wrastled him with the joyous 
boisterousness of the farm. 

Possessed with double strength through 
his craziness, the carpenter dropped his 
hammer and fought back like a wolf. The 
mate dodged around warily, seeking to find 
room to help. Once he saw a chance he put 
his weight to the job and Chips was se- 
cured, crying discordantly. 

They reached the cove with their captive 
as Captain Wandless and Murphy returned 
with a tale of having been bombarded with 
rocks. Mr. Adams briefly indicated Chips, 
told of the Doctor, and of having seen no 
other living man. 

““D’you suppose it was Chips killed Mr. 
Jones, sir?” 

“Looks possible,’ the skipper replied 
with aside glance at Spud Murphy. “‘Any- 
how, he killed the cook for sure. Only 
thing not sure is how it was the cook’s knife 
that killed the mate. Those are things to be 
cleared up when we get away from here. 
First let’s see what’s to be done.” 

“The ship looked to have deep water all 
around the one peak of rock she’s spiked 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Watch This 


Column 


Look for BABY PEGGY 


ABY PEGGY is only three 


years old, yet she is a bet- 


ter actress than a lot of older 
people who draw aristocratic sala- 
ries. She has genuine emotional 
ability. And in comedies she is 
irresistibly and naturally funny. 


She is appearing in UNIVERSAL 
Special Century Comedies and to 
see her in action you'd think she 
was homeand utterly unaware that 
she had an audience. Millions 
laugh with her and at her. 

BABY PEGGY, in my estimation, is the 
most natural and talented child-actress on 
the screen., She isn’t forward or fresh or 
flippant. You'll see her at her best in 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” soon to be 


released. 


Exhibitors are booking her right and left. 
There isn’t a pretentious theatre in the 
country that doesn’t regard BABY 
PEGGY as a great drawing card. Don’t 
miss her. Tell the manager of your favor- 
ite theatre what you have heard about her. 
And watch for announcements of BABY 
PEGGY. 

CARL LAEMMLE, President. 
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1600 Broadway, New York City 
The Business for You! 


Makeand sell Crispettes. Delicious confection. Everybody 
loves them. Can’t get enough. Come again and again for 
more. Easy to make. Raw materials plentiful and cheap. 


I Furnish Everything 
Profits Enormous 


Quick success possible anywhere—cities. small towns, 
villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to 
grocers, bakeries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities 
unlimited! Need no experience. Little capital starts 
you on road to phenomenal earnings. 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now! 


Others are making money —lots of it. Letters just received during this 
yeartell of wonderfulsuccesses. Youcansucceed,too. Startisall you 


need, I'll gladly help you. Furnish everything—complete outfit, mate- 
rials, secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post card for 
illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains most success- 


ful methods. Gives all information needed. It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1056 High Street Springfield, Ohio 
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‘Takes the drudgery aS 
out of your : & 


Fall cleaning— 


For instance:—the fine, soft hair of the Fuller Wall Brush 
lifts the dust and dirt from walls without rubbing it into 
the most delicate surface. Its long, extension handle easily 
reaches ceilings and moldings. It also cleans fabrics, dainty 
draperies, wall coverings and hangings without leaving any 
marks or streaks. 


The Fuller Mop, Broom, Tan Duster, Wet Mop and 
Utility Brush are all equally as serviceable. There are 45 
Fuller Brushes, every one designed for a particular house- 
hold or personal task. 


in addition to the trade 
mark. Lookfor Gl ! 


Let the Fuller Man demonstrate 
ways and means to better cleaning— 


This is the season of the year when brushes, and your own 
time, are in greatest demand. Your investment in Fuller 
Brushes will be an investment in household comfort—plus 
an assurance of better results—and a guarantee of positive 
economy of the time you now spend in housework. 


Fuller Brushes are never sold in stores! 3,500 Fuller Men, 
courteous, responsible residents of the communities they 
serve, bring Fuller service to the home. Your Fuller Man 
will bring Fuller Brushes to your home, and give practical 
demonstrations—a phone call to your local Fuller office 
will bring him any time you desire. 


May we send you “The Handy Brush Book” ?—it’s free. 
A post card will bring it. 


The Fuller Brush Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Branches in over 200 cities—consult 
Telephone Directory 


FULLER BRUSHES 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
on,” said Mr. Adams. ‘The sea was very 
clear as we looked down from the cliff.” 

“Aye, so I thought. But she’s three 
thousand ton deadweight, mister, and how 
are we to free her from that one small peak? 
Better look to the boat. Maybe ye can 
patch her up for a voyage as far as Punta 
Arenas.” 

The survivors clustering around, shiver- 
ing with the clear chill of the air in their 
wet clothes, grumbled deep in their chests. 
They were not of the self-reliant sort; they 
had passed several mealtimes, and missed 
their nondescript rations and unspeakable 


coffee, seeing little prospect of hearing a- 


mess call, hearing no word from their 
officers but suggestions of more work. 

“The sooner ye make the boat ready, my 
lads, the sooner ye’ll draw rations, such as 
they are,” said Wandless. ‘‘No man eats 
until the work’s done, and ye’ll all work till 
dark. Mr. Adams, I’d advise ye to get the 
smaller boat ready first and go to the ship 
for what ye want in gear. Maybe yell find 
stores at hand too. Come with me, Tow- 
head. There’s a bit of grass farther back 
that looks as if sheep might thrive on it.” 

As they moved past that part of the shore 
where the drowned seamen lay, Towhead 
walked near enough to identify each one. 
He rejoined the skipper at the end of the 
Tow. 

“Funny if the second mate got drowned, 
sir. He always bragged about his swim- 
min’, remarked Towhead. The second 
mate was the old boatswain, who had been 
promoted on Mr. Jones’ death. “I can’t 
see him anywhere.” 

“Good swimmers get drowned some- 
times,” the skipper retorted. Turning along 
the cliff foot he led Towhead upwards until 
a level bit of ground opened into view, cov- 
ered with coarse spidery grass. “Look at 
that. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to turn 
some sheep loose here and let them breed? 
It would be a good thing for any other poor 
devils who got wrecked here.” 

“That grass wouldn’t keep goats fat,’’ 
Towhead stated with conviction. ‘Did 
you count us, sir? Since we got ashore, I 
mean?” 

“Two men missing—second mate and 
one other who went in the first boat. What 
d’ye mean, this grass wouldn’t fatten 
goats?” 

“°Tain’t grass, it’s weeds; and salt as 
Lot’s wife too. Was that other man ——” 

“‘Never mind him,” the skipper inter- 
rupted sharply. ‘Sit down here and listen 
to me.” 

Captain Wandless got Towhead into a 
position from which escape seemed impos- 
sible, and stuffed him full of farming plans. 
At first Towhead felt and looked impatient, 
he was preoccupied with the happenings of 
the shipwreck, with his friend Spud’s case, 
and with the madness of Chips, the death 
of the cook, and the strange behavior of one 
at least of the pair of ordinary seamen. Also 
he felt curious regarding that other man not 
accounted for. It was only vaguely that 
ne understood the skipper was talking at 

im. 

“Yes, my son, I’m full fed o’ the sea,”’ 
the skipper said. ‘‘This business will about 
finish me. Why should I wait to have my 
ticket taken from me? I’ll carry my crew 
to safety if it is possible for man to do it. 
But I’ll go no farther myself than Punta 
Arenas. I have heard much o’ the sheep- 
raising Scots about that region. They do 
say wool grows fine there. And I’ll cable 
home my resignation. If they need me for 
any inquiry they must send for me. You’d 
better ship with me, as shoregoing shep- 
herd, Towhead. Ye’ll not think so much 
o’ the sea as a living now, I’m thinking.” 

“The sea’s all right, sir, it’s the men,” 
returned Towhead. ‘I like the sea fine. 
It’s madmen like Chips, and liars like them 
two or’nary seamen, and men as deserts the 
ship like the second mate and the other 
man as is missing 4 

“You’re right, my lad. Dead right. 
You’ll find a few men going to sea that are 
splendid. They get to be officers if they 
stick. The rest are the scrapings of hell, 
Hull and Newgate. They’re not your kind 
atall. So ye’ll go farming with me. Good!” 

Towhead caught a glimpse of the skip- 
per’s face as he got up, and shuddered at 
the change. The sallow fat hung in thick 
folds, like dewlaps; the eyes were sunken, 
the fleshy lips pendent and slack. It was 
as if the pitiless light of Cape Horn winter, 
cold and clear, had photographed for the 
tyro’s education a terrible picture of a ship- 
master broken morally by disaster. Wand- 
less turned and caught him staring, and 
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forced a smile that was the very ghost of 
mirth, mirth dead and putrid. 

“Farming’s the only life for a man, Tow- 
head,” he said. ‘Old sailors say, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘Who wouldn’t sell his farm and go to 
sea?’ I say, after thirty-five years at sea, 
‘To hell with the sea! Give mea farm!’”’ 

They walked along the cliff, past the 
ship, and the skipper glowered down at the 
beautiful clipper lying there helpless, like a 
fair maiden tied to a stake. 

“Tn thirty-five years I never lost a spar, 
now this!’” Wandless muttered as they 
passed. : 

And when they reached the cove shore 
again he still turned and gazed at his ship, 
muttering incessantly. 

Towhead caught the tragedy of it all. 
He was ready enough to consider a return 
to the farm, but he was frank enough with 
himself to admit that he saw little chance of 
anybody going farming just then; also he 
felt guilty every time his eye fell upon 
Spud Murphy going cheerily about his 
work, helping everywhere, doing two men’s 
shares, still with the shadow of that murder 
charge over him. 

The night was drawing on, and the small 
boat had made its trip to the ship, bringing 
away rope, boat sails, stores and water. 
The mate worked hard putting the long- 
boat in shape, patching the rent and raising 
the gunwales with canvas in readiness for 
stormy seas. The apprentices labored with 
him gleefully, youthful enough, in spite of 
the recent death of their shipmate, Tomp- 
son, to see the romance of boyhood dreams 
realized in shipwreck. One of them, a boy 
of more than ordinary polish, perhaps, had 
composed a clever musical chantey from 
Shakspere, which made the saltiest seaman 
grimace with disgust at the old ones. 


“Oh, a great while ago the world begun, 
Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 
And they builded the Ark for the West Coast 


run; : 
Hey, ho, it raineth every day!” 


The boyish voices shrilled the whimsical 
lines to the sky, and the frowning face of 
Ramirez caught them and flung them back 
in mellow echo. The boat was rolled to the 
water edge, and stores were stowed while 
Captain Wandless checked off the men and 
calculated the available space. He had to 
decide whether he would better care for his 
men by taking them in the longboat or by 
dividing them and taking the small boat 
too. He concluded the small boat to be a 
frail bark in such uncertain seas. He tal- 
lied numbers again, and shook his head. 

“Can’t understand where the stored boat 
can be,” he said to the mate. “I always 
believed the government had put a cache 
of stores and a good boat here for just such 
an emergency. Can’t be helped, though. 
Blow yer whistle, Mr. Adams. Two men 
are adrift yet. We’ll shove off as soon as 
they come.” 

The mate’s whistle shrilled out; the boys 
started their rousing chantey again as they 
stepped the boat’s two short masts. 


“Oh, Noah struck a calm forty days on the 
Line, 
Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 
Jonah’s whale gave him a tow to the coast of 
Palestine, 
Hey, ho, it raineth every day!” 


“Here they come!’’ announced the mate, 
putting up his whistle. ‘‘Get a move on, 
my sons.” 

The two ordinary seamen dashed helter- 
skelter down the rocks to the boat and their 
faces were convulsed with mingled fright 
and fury. 

“Get in the boat! What’s biting you 
men?”’ snapped the skipper angrily. ‘“’Tum- 
ble in. Shove off there. What have you 
two yahoos been doing to look that way?” 

The men glanced at each other uncer- 
tainly, gulped, and one of them blurted out 
rapidly: ‘‘Boatswain and Lamps got off in 
a boat they found hid in the rocks! ’Twas 
him, th’ boatswain, as stuck the Doctor’s 
knife into the mate, sir!’’ 

Wandless glared at the man in amaze- 
ment. A glance at the other suggested that 
there was truth in the unexpected state- 
ment. 

“Even so, what’s gnawing at you 
Flemish-eyed yaps?”’ he demanded. 

“I knowed he done it, sir. He knew I 
knowed. Chips and the Doctor both 


thought each other done it. But the boat-., 


swain—I mean him as was made second 
mate,”’ the man hastily explained, catching 
a red eye glaring at him out of the scowling 
face of the new boatswain—‘‘the old boat- 
swain ’ad a second mate’s ticket, y’ see, 
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sir, wot he never could git to use because 
0’ drinkin’ up all his paydays every v’yage. 
He knowed as Murphy and Chips both 
owed Mr. Jones a black eye; so he 2 

“Yes, yes,”’ the skipper cut in irritably, 
“but what has that to do with you two 
getting adrift and tumbling down here half 
paralyzed with funk?” 

“He told us Murphy’d murder us for 
sayin’ ’twas him, if we passed the night 
here along with him, and he said we could 
go in his boat. But when we went to git 
aboard ’S trewth! His eyes! Bli’me, 
sir, I’ll take my charnce along o’ Spud 
Murphy!” 

Spud grinned just to make the precious 
pair feel at ease, and the boat sailed out 
beyond the cove, taking the fresh cold night 
breeze, heading up for Magellan entrance. 

A dancing speck on the waste of waters, 
dead ahead, speeding fast, another boat 
sailed, manned by two men who believed 
the Combermere’s boats too badly dam- 
aged to be safe for sea that night. 


“IT 


Te calm that had succeeded the fog in 
which the Combermere struck on the 
Ramirez culminated in a starker calm that 
lasted all night until red dawn. Then a 
rolling sea began to yeast, in between 
whiles a tremendous sigh came from the 
southwest, and full daylight flooded sea 
and sky, bringing black running shadows 
to the sea and hard, greasy, cold gray clouds 
to the sky. 


Far ahead of the longboat the other boat | 


fled fast. Already she felt the’ borning 
breeze; farther from the lee of Ramirez she 


felt the weight of the gray seas sooner than | 


did the Combermere’s boat. 
All through the night crazy Chips had 


muttered and moaned and howled. At | 


dawn they stood him up to stretch his legs, 
propping him against the foremast. He 
saw the dancing speck of the boat ahead 
and broke into a gale of mad merriment. 

“Dance mit you, dance!” he yelled, and 
rattled his irons on the mast until the boat 
shook with the vibration. “I bet you 
dance to goot tune pretty quick. Old Stiff 
gets you. He gets us. He gets eferybody. 
Dance, leetle boats!’ 

“He'll git you, av ye don’t sit still!” 
growled Spud Murphy, dragging the crazy 
man down and forcing him under a thwart. 
The comparative cheerfulness that had 
come over the shivering men with dawn 
was all dissipated by the weird ravings of 
Chips. And Captain Wandless tried in 
vain to arouse it again by a judicious 
ration of rum. 

Until midforenoon the boats sped over a 


sea rapidly becoming too steep for safety. | 


The wind began to shriek, and the leading 
boat staggered perilously. Ramirez slipped 
out of sight astern, and sky and sea took on 


the aspect of utter stark chill desolation, | 


which is the prevailing complexion of Cape 
Horn seas. Icy spray stung faces and 
hands, water poured over the low gunwales 
of the deeply laden boat. 

“She would do better with less sail, sir,’’ 
the mate said, frowning as his canvas gun- 
wale extensions ripped away all along one 
side under the weight of a chuckling comber. 

“She must sail,’’ the skipper returned. 

He steered himself. No man could do 
more with a boat than he was doing. Mr. 
Adams knew it, but he was uneasy. Few 
square-rigger men ever became clever small- 
boat men, except whalers and man-o’-war’s 
men. Spud Murphy crouched forward, 
keeping an eye on the jib and foresail gear, 
with ever a calculating glance for the 
staggering boat ahead. 

“She would be easier off the wind, sir,”’ 
the mate said. In the boat ahead water 
was being flung out in bucketfuls; and she 
had but two men for freight, half the sail 
the longboat bore. 

“She must follow that boat,’ the skipper 
replied» 

Wandless was lumped in a corner by the 
tiller. His eyes were deeply sunk in his 


. flabby face. Every line of his body seemed 


to bear out his avowal to Towhead that 
the sea had sickened him; that his heart 
was in the land, in sheep, in cows, in any- 
thing that could exist far away from salt 
water. Still in those deep-sunk cloudy 
eyes fires flashed now and then. There 
were moments when the loose mouth 
seemed to lose its flabbiness and settle into 
stern purposeful lines. 

Ten minutes after he had answered Mr. 
Adams, ten minutes in which no man had 
uttered a sound, all gloomily watching 
the racing seas, waiting for the cold gray 
fingers of it to reach up for them, the skipper 
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exclaimed as if continuing an unbroken 
speech: ‘‘Murder’s been done in my ship, 
Mr. Adams. That boat has one o’ the mur- 
derers. I want him. No man murders in 
my ship and escapes if I am man enough 
to carry him to justice.” 

“Ha, ha!” howled Chips, struggling out 
from under his thwart and trying to rise. 
Murphy shoved him down, but the mad- 
man’s strength was terrific; had he been 
on his legs while his frenzy was fiercest upon 
him Spud never would have handled him; 
being on one knee it needed a struggle, but 
only a struggle. 

“Ha, ha! Murderers!’”’ Chips laughed, 
fighting with Murphy while rocking with 
evil mirth. ‘In his greasy face der hammer 
I stuck it. Shoosh! it went, like dot. He 
killed der mate, und said it vos me. Ja! 
Murderers! Der Old Man, too, is mur- 
derer! Ouf a fine ship he is der murderer! 
Ha, ha, ha! Soon old Cape Stiff murders 
all ouf us!” : 

Wandless went ashen again; the fires in 
his eyes leaped up to sudden intensity, then 
died down to black embers. He avoided 
Chips as he peered ahead, concentrating his 
gaze on the laboring boat he followed. 

Before the light gray of day began to 
turn slaty towards the night the longboat 
was kept afloat only by incessant bailing. 
Two men whimpered in the water, stretched 
on the floor boards, complaining that they 
were freezing. Men reached down between 
motions of bailing to thump the whimper- 
ers with bitter cursing. Mr. Adams took off 
his boots and stockings to rub his chilled 
feet, anxiously glaring from the stolid figure 


-at the helm to the windward sky and the 


ever-reaching seas. 

“Give the men a tot 0’ 
Adams,’’ Wandless said. 

The rum stopped much of the muttering 
foratime. Night came; the mate took the 
tiller, calling Spud Murphy aft. He tried to 
persuade the skipper to curl up on a thwart 
and sleep. Wandless shook his head stub- 
bornly, peering out from under drawn 
brows for sight of the boat ahead. At mid- 
night two more men sprawled in the bot- 
tom of the boat, crying with sheer stark 
misery. Snowflakes began to fall; some- 
thing in the hiss of the sweeping seas 
seemed to say it was madness to sail a boat 
as the longboat was sailed. 

“Shall Murphy tuck a reef in the fores’l, 
sir?”’ the mate asked again, trying to con- 
ceal his anxiety. 

“When I have the second mate aboard 
this boat, Mr. Adams!”’ 

The skipper lay back, his head against 
the mizzenmast, and folded his white 
hands across his stomach. Little by little 
his tired eyes closed. The mate glanced 
down at him continually. 

After a while he nudged Spud and whis- 
pered closely in his ear: ‘‘ Rouse Towhead 
and stick a reef in the fores’l. He’ll never 
notice it. He’s half demented over losing 
his ship.” 

“T won’t do ut!” retorted Murphy. 
““Yander’s th’ man as done th’ killin’ Ou’m 
char-rged wid, an’ ’tis meself as, wants to 
have him wid me here.”’ 

“You're right, Murphy,” said the skip- 
per, opening his eyes wide. “‘I’ll take 
in sail when that boat’s overtaken, Mr. 
Adams. Obey orders if ye want to benefit 
by my misfortune later on. At present I 
hold command.” 

Mr. Adams steered on. He was abashed 
by the suggestion that he was seeking to 
set aside the captain’s authority. He was 
far too fine a seaman to possess that fault. 
Only out of the wisdom of that very sea- 
manship had he thought to take in sail 
against the skipper’s orders. 

An hour after midnight a snow squall 
blotted out the dark sea. Men bailed like 
automatons, insensible to cold and wet, 
numbed beyond feeling so long as they 
kept moving. en a man dropped his 
bailer or bucket he dropped, too, and lay in 
the icy water. Some lay with clenched 
teeth, silent as frozen corpses; others 
cursed the sea; some cursed the skipper, 
the mate, the crazy carpenter; one of the 
boys raised a wavering voice in shivering 
song, oblivious of the beating of his young 
mates: 


“Oh, Noah took a sight just to find where he 
was at, 
Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 
And he stuck his ship ashore on the rocks of 
Ararat, 
Hey, ho, it raineth every day!” 


“Mr. Adams, please stop that boy,’ the 
skipper said. 
The song ceased. 


rum, Mr. 
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When the snow squall passed, Spud 
Murphy stood up on a thwart to look 
around. The snow, slowly flying in the 
wake of the squall, rendered the night less 
black for a few moments. 

Look!” he shouted. ‘‘Port beam, sor! 
’Tis the boat, capsized, cap’n.”’ 

Captain Wandless stood up in the stag- 
gering boat, holding by the mizzen runner, 
peering at the dark blur which Murphy 
said was an upturned boat. To identify it 
required sharp vision, for the snow was 
passing, the night growing dark again. 

“Run down towards her,” he said, and 
the mate put the helm up. The seas hurled 
the capsized craft across the longboat’s 
bows; the mate sheered away to avoid 
collision; the longboat soared on a crest, 
rushed down before the wind, and fell hope- 
lessly to leeward of her objective. 

“We can’t beat up to her against this. 
sir!’’ shouted the mate. He had felt the 
attempt was madness at first. 

“Bring her to the wind. Try her,” re- 
torted the skipper, hauling in the mizzer 
sheet himself. 

A sea curled over the gunwale, floating 
the men lying in the bottom. One mar 
stayed where the sea left him, in a quee! 
position, face downwards. A boy put z 
hand to him to help him up, and drew back 
with a piercing ery of fear. 

“‘He’s dead, sir!” 

The man had drowned as he lay asleep 

““Won’t she lie closer than that?” the 
skipper cried impatiently. . 

“Try her yourself, sir,’’ retorted the 
mate. 

Wandless took the tiller. The boat came 
near the wind, leaned dizzily, and took ir 
a ton of water. 

‘Bail her!” he snapped, and brushed thx 
spray from his eyes. 

The boat drifted away from the up: 
turned craft, but every waking eye hac 
seen two men clinging desperately to thi 
keel. Towhead shivered as he sat, bu 
there was a speculative gleam in his eyes a: 
he heard his pal, old Spud Murphy, praying 
vehemently that those men be secured anc 
brought into safety. 

‘Hee, hee!’’ snickered Towhead in spite 
of his chattering teeth. ‘‘Passon used t 
tell us t’ forgive our enemies. Ain’t gettin 
pious, are ye, Spud?” 

‘Hell an’ red-hot brickbats!” growlec 
Spud savagely. ‘‘Oi’m thot pious Oi won’ 
even see an inimy drowned—if he ough 
t’? be hung!” 

‘‘Keep your eye on the boat,” the skip 
per shouted above a fresh squall. ‘‘Car 
you see her? Oh, damn the snow! Can’ 
you see her?” 

““Y’ won’t in a minit or two, sor,” roarec 
Spud. ‘“‘Hey, where y’ goin’?” 

Towhead was standing up, gropins 
around the gear box by the foremast 
Without answering he seized a heavin; 
line, took an end in his teeth, and divec 
cleanly into the roaring seas in the direc 
tion of the other boat. The line whizzec 
out, so powerfully did he swim. Spuc 
Murphy caught the meaning of Towhead’ 
seemingly mad act the instant he recallec 
those few words just spoken. With a lusty 
shout to the skipper to look out for them 
he plunged after Towhead and struck ou 
into the teeth of the cold black seas. 

Breathless they reached the two clingins 
men, Towhead’s rope out to its bitter end 

“Send one av thim in on th’ line, an’ we’! 
tow th’ other,’ gasped Spud. They tie 
the line about the lamp trimmer. He madi 
no protest. Their shouts went hurtlin; 
down the wind to the boat, and the lin 
was drawn in, dragging the lamp trimmer 
They turned to the second mate. 

“‘Leave me! Let me alone!” he snarlec 
as soon as he recognized his would-be res 
cuers by their voices. 

“‘ Aisy now,” Spud soothed him, tuggin; 
at his hands to get him free from the hard 
gripped keel. ‘‘Shure, we .won’t let y 
drown.” 

“‘T want to drown! Leave me, Murphy?’ 

‘°Tis cowld to drown here,’ Spud per 
sisted. He freed one cold hand and le 
Towhead grip it while he pulled at th 
other. ‘‘I wouldn’t see ye drown, me son 
Oi’'ll save yer loife whither ye want ut o 
not.” 

“Then you’ll drown along with me!’ 
yelled the shivering wretch, wrenching fre 
and rolling into the sea. Towhead wa 
after him and got a grip before the mai 
went under; Spud rolled after them, joinin; 
up on the other side. Fighting every incl 
of the way, they went down the wind t 
where they could hear voices hailing them 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
“‘Niver fear, me son. Ye’ll niver drown 
this trip,” Murphy said as they battled 
with the obstinate man and the hungry 
seas. ‘‘’Tis an iligant hangin’ was fixed fer 
Spud Murphy. ’Tis yerself’ll be guest av 
honor at the same now. Come on wid ye!” 


XIII 


WATER-LOGGED, ice-covered long- 

boat sailed sluggishly up to the wharf 
in Punta Arenas and came to rest. The 
boat was half full of mushy ice; across the 
thwarts lay seven frost-bitten, sea-scarred 
men. A crazy man, ironed by the wrists 
to the foremast, cackled incessantly, shak- 
ing his irons. Two crouching figures in the 
bows dragged down the jib. Another figure, 
recumbent in the mush ice, cursed and 
wept and babbled of red decks and a 
drunken cook’s knife. A gaunt ghost of a 
man smothered the foresail with wrists that 
were frozen and deeply cut with icy gear. 
Beside the tiller a hollow-eyed man with a 
baggy blue face stolidly rolled up the miz- 
zen, unshipped the tiller, and then opened 
a locker under his seat. From a small rum 
keg he poured a pannikin of rum; from a 
tin box he took hardtack. 

“Feed the sick lads,” said Captain 
Wendl to the gaunt ghost. ‘‘ Prisoners 

TSiec 

Mr. Adams took the hardtack and rum, 
soaked the biscuit in the liquor before giv- 
ing it to the nearest prisoner, and held the 
cup for the man to drink. Then he passed 
the ration along to Spud Murphy, who 
again passed it on. j 

“Here, take ut. Ye need ut more’n thim 
louse-bound sojers,’’ Spud urged Towhead. 
Towhead looked as if he needed something. 
The cold bitterness of the Horn had eaten 
into his being until little remained of the 
carefree farmer boy. He was gazing at the 
skipper, and a light danced in his eyes in 
spite of his suffering. 

“Go on, pass it along,” he said. “T’ll 
not eat until the skipper is fed. Everybody 
has called him a fat sow, a barge sailor, a 
pasty-faced cowson, but if he’s the sort 0’ 
man the sea makes 3 

“He’ll be a farmer soon, me son,” re- 
torted Spud. ‘‘Howiver, avy ye won’t 
ate ——”’ 

He fed crazy Chips, drawing back his 
hand barely soon enough to escape a sav- 
agely playful bite. The others were fed, 
and he had to pass back the pannikin for 
more rum, 

“Wan more stiff, sor,’ he reported. 
‘°Tis th’ young boy as made th’ purty 
songs.” He hesitated before taking the 
pannikin. ‘Will ye not ate an’ drink yer- 
self, sor?’’ he said. ‘‘Towhead’ll not bite 
nor sup ontil ye do.” 

Wandless shook his head irritably. 

““Get the meal over,” he ordered. 

He saw the mate busy on his ration, then 
painfully hauled himself to his feet, stag- 


. gered up to the dock, and tottered on his 


frozen feet into the arms of a curious Scots- 
man hurrying to the wharf to see what the 
icebound craft was. 

In two minutes a braw Scottish yell 
went up. In ten minutes more the long- 
boat was taken under the crane, slung, and 


| hoisted up on the dock with all her grue- 


Police took care of two 
the hospital received the 


some freight. 
raving men; 


| rest, some for burial, some for healing. 


Bits leaked out from one and another, 
though not a word would Captain Wand- 
less say except that he had cast away his 
ship on the Ramirez; but before night the 
town buzzed with the breathless story of a 
bitter boat voyage, and of a skipper, full- 
fed of the sea, soft and incapable to the 
eye, who had brought his boat and his men 


| through a frozen hell to harbor. 


Towhead was first able to get about, and 
he found amazing interest in the town at 
the tip of the continent. Dugal McCleod, 
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the Scot who first greeted the boat, car- 
ried the farmer around with him, showing 
him the place, filling him full of stories. of 
the riches to be made. 

“Sheep, lad, that’s the game,’ said 
Dugal. ‘Back yonder I ha’ nigh a meelion 
acre o’ grass, an’ the sheep thrive fine. 
Twa hoonderd bale 0’ wool I shipped last 
steamer. I can gi’ ye war-rk, if ye ha’ done 
wi’ the sea. Didn’t ye say ye were a 
far-rmer? Then ye ha’ no business wi’ 
square riggin’, I tell ye. Wisn’a I a full- 
rigged secon’ mate mesel’? Ye ha’ no gear 
t’ bother aboot. Ask th’ Old Mon f’r yer 
wages an’ go sheep far-rmin’ wi’ me.” 

“T ain’t so sure I want to,’”’ said Towhead 
thoughtfully. “I’ve seen things lately. 
I'll talk to Captain Wandless, though. He 
wants to go farmin’. Maybe he’ll go 
partners with you.” 4 


It was some time later that Captain 
Wandless was able to see about business. 
He had advised Towhead to take a tem- 
porary job on McCleod’s sheep range until 
he could attend to the matter of wages for 
the survivors. He cabled to his owners, 
and on the day his instructions arrived 
Towhead went to sound him regarding the 
future. He found him paying off the men, 
and marveled to see the faces of them as 
they came away from the table counting 
over their money. He waited until last, 
conning over in his mind the little speech 
he had decided upon. He was not quite 
clear about his own preference for sheep 
raising now, but recalling everything that 
had passed he knew beyond doubt that 
Captain Wandless would rush into partner- 
ship with Dugal McCleod and his woolly 
sheep. No man as weary of the sea as the 
skipper was, with such a bitter memory to 
nurse as that boat voyage from the Ramirez 
to the Straits, would think twice about it. 
pol there was the home inquiry to 
ace. : 

The last seaman was leaving the table. 
The first, Spud Murphy, had already liqui- 
dated part of his wages, and now returned, 
merry of face with a rolling eye, to whack 
Towhead smartly on the back. 

“G’wan, me’lad, go git y’r money an’ 
buy ye a bloody far-rum,” said Spud. 
“Th’ Ould Man’s waitin’ fer t’ talk far- 
rmin’ wid ye.” 

Towhead faced the skipper across the 
little table, and marveled as he had mar- 
veled at the faces of the men. Haggard 
and wan he certainly was, the skipper; 
his clothes, mended and pressed, hung from 
his shoulders and hips like sacks half empty; 
but there was a light in the eyes that 
Towhead remembered seeing there only 
once before, a firm line at the mouth that 
utterly changed it from a loose, unstable 
feature to a mark of real strength. The 
firm line softened in a smile as Towhead 
came to a stand. Outside the door the last 
man could be heard voicing some still 
inexplicable surprise. 

“Give me a hextry three mont’s’ wages, 
the Old Man did, an’ sez, sez he, ‘’Ow’d y’ 
like to sail wiv me nex’ ship?’ Bli’me, he 
ain’t gorn loony, is he? I thought he wos 
going to grow little baa lambs.” 

Towhead took the handful of money 
Captain Wandless was holding out to him. 

“There’s a bit extra for all hands, Tow- 
head,” the skipper remarked. ‘It’s not 
from the owners. I want to as far as I can 
make up to the men who stood by me for 
the hardships I brought on them. What do 
you intend doing, my son? Thought any 
more about staying with me?”’ 

“T wanted to, sir. Will you come with 
me now and see Dugal McCleod? He has 
a fine sheep farm. You’d want to go 
partners if you saw it.”’ 

Towhead’s words failed to accord with 
his tone. The skipper followed him out- 
side, through the still-wondering seamen, 
and along the waterside street to an office 
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building. The day was cold and clear: 
the sky had that rare gleam of sword steel 
seen through silk; out in the Straits the 
sea tide swept in forceful yet tranquil 
grandeur, brown over the shore kelp, vivid 
green on the shallows, blue as a summer 
sky in the channel. There was tang enough 
in the crisp breeze to set the blood of a 
sailor tingling. 

“So you have made up your mind to go 
back to farming?” the skipper queried at 
the office entrance. ‘‘ Well, no doubt you’re 
right. The sea life is a hard life. It’s bitter 
as hell; it demands all of a man, and pays 
back 4 

‘But ain’t you goin’ farmin’, sir?’’ Tow- 
head wanted to know, and his tone bright- 
ened a bit. 

‘“Me?”’ Captain Wandless uttered the 
single word in such a note and with sucha 
raising of the heavy brows as to suggest 
that never in his life had he considered such 
heresy. 

“T thought—from what you said ——”’ 
Towhead stammered. 

“T have a fine ship lying aground, my 
son,’’ the skipper said. ‘‘She can be floated. 
I told the owners so in my cable. They 
say Iam to go ahead. Mr. Adams is stand- 
ing by me, Murphy goes boatswain, and the 
men say they want to stand by me. I can’t 
blame you for being fed up with the sea, 
though. I’ve often thought I’d like to go 
farming as 

“Blow farmin’!’’ shouted Towhead. 
“Ain’t nothin’ in tendin’ pigs and cows 
and pitchin’ hay. Ain’t you got a job f’r 
me, sir?” 

So far had the sea’s magic entered into 
the bones and blood of Towhead. For- 
gotten were the dark cruel nights, the red 
horror of murder, the menace of the frozen 
er the stark grim threat of eternal Cape 

tiff. 

Only the glory of the wide ocean re- 
mained, the pride of the clipper, the thrill 
that went with the hope of floating her and 
yet sailing her proudly into her destined 
port. 

Captain Wandless glanced up at the 
farmer’s eloquent face. 

“Glad to have ye, my son,” he said as 
they entered the office of the people who 
were to attempt floating the Combermere. 
“Glad to sign ye on, able seaman. ’T will 
be fine to have somebody aboard who 
knows oats from hay. Be at the consul’s 
office with the others at four, my lad.’ 

Towhead strode off with a nautical 
swagger, and challenged the world of sea, 
sky and shore with his first independent 
effort as a chanteyman: 


@“Oh, a great while ago the world was begun, 


Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 

And they builded a ship for the West Coast 
run, 

Hey, ho, it raineth every day!”’ 


Far along shore Combermere sailors 
gathered, drank, parted, and sang too: 


“She’s a Liverpool ship wiv a Liverpool crew, 
Leave ’er, Johnny, leave ’er!”’ 


Tomorrow 
Spud 


They sang of leaving her. 
they would sail to rejoin her. 


Murphy, peacefully inebriated in solitary 


state, waiting for his chum, Towhead, 


chuckled at both songs, adding his own to — 


the harmony: 


“Oh, Shanadore, Oi long to hear you, 
Away you rollin’ river, 
F’r you Ov'd cross th’ stor-rmy wather, 
Ho-ho, we’re bound away, 
’Cross th’ wide Missoury!”’ 


Dugal McCleod—waiting in vain for 
Towhead to bring along his prospective 
partner—heard, and shrugged his shoulders. 
He uttered a forceful “Bah!” and went 
back to his farm and his sheep. 


(THE END) 
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HOT SHOT. 
BATTERY [°° 


FOR MOTOR IGNITION 


Mention Number of this Battery Particularty Adapted for: 

when Re-orderin Tractors, Smail Automobiles, Moter 

Somveniext Cor: act and Portable. Boats, Gas Engines, Hisating, 
aterproof and Durable Construction Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gongs, 

Long and Reliable Service Bells. Annunciators, Signais: Small 

Only Two Connections to make. Lights for Closets ,Outhouses,Camps,ete. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. INC. 


LONG ISLAND SITY, RLY. 
ATLANTA cu cAGe CAR VELANY RANGERS CITY SAR FHANCIELO 


MASE IM USA 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


This New Steel Case Columbia 
Hot Shot Battery is the greatest 


advance in dry battery construction in years. Water- 
proof, moisture proof, more durable, but 
Designed to withstand the roughest usage, it is 
an. outstanding improvement in the ignition battery 
for gas engines, tractors, motor boats, and Ford cars 


— they last longer 
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Thermo 


KNITTED 


SPORT COAT 


Guaranteed 
ALL Virgin 
Wool 


$622 


With Belt 75 
cents extra 


e 

A Real Bargain 
$6.00 buys a guaranteed 
all virgin wool Thermo 
Sport Coat. These coats 
generally wear from three to 
five years. Where can you 
find a coat that equals this 
in guaranteed 
quality, ap- 
pearance and | = 
value? We| « 
know of no 

other at this 

price. Can be 

worn under 

your coat—warmth without 
weight. Made in attractive 
heather mixtures. Also pinch 
back, 3 pocket style $8.50. 
Look for the Thermo hanger 
in the neck. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


For golf 

“* motoring 
outings 
tennis 
football 
hiking 
office or 
homewear 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway Dept.M New York 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 


ENU 


EVERPOINTED 


~S 


i | ibs cherished personal pencil is 
i the Venus Everpointed — made 
in various styles, plain, chased, | 
engine-turned and hand-engraved; | 
silver-filled, gold-filled, sterling silver 
and solid gold; large and small. 

( 

; 

| 


$1.00 to $50.00 
Gold-filled —Engine-turned - $5.00 


Plain 3.00 
Silver-filled—Chased 1.75 
ad = Plain 1.50 


All Venus Everpointed Pencils contain the 
famous VENUS Thin Leads, made in 
2B-B-HB-F-H-2H-4H degrees, 
15c per box of 12 leads. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. Ps 


American Lead Pencil Co., ie 
218 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Aa 
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TAILORING AGENTS *5?j¢ 50 

A WEEK 
Sell our wonderful tailored-to-order virgin wool suits and o'’coats 
direct to wearer—all one price—$29.50. Rich assortment of fabrics. 
Everything guaranteed, Big swatch outfit free; protected terri- 
tory for hustlers. Write for our sales plan and full information. 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc. Dept. 255, 831 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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BURNED FINGERS 


At the very best of times the shipping 
game, with the ancillary lines of importing 
and exporting, is as full of holes as a cheese 
and as full of pits for the feet of the unwary 
as a prairie-dog village. In other business 
endeavors the ignorant, the ill-advised or 
the reckless can stop when they find things 
going wrong, but in the shipping line the 
victim finds himself presently with a tight 
hold on the bear’s tail which, by the very 
nature of the struggle, he is precluded from 
letting go. 

Stephen sought his old-time friend and 
bitter commercial rival, George S. Willing, 
in the premises. 

“Tt amounts to this, captain,” he said. 
“Tf we don’t make it mercifully swift May- 
hew will go down in the wreckage, taking 
with him his restaurants, his apartment 
houses, his hotel, his first and second mort- 
gages, his stocks, his bonds; his manservant 
and his maidservant, his ox and his ass!”’ 

“Not to mention his good-looking 
daughter.” 

“Oh, Benda could take care of herself! 
She was in business during the war and she 
could go back at any time.” 

“She might, of course, even marry a 
business.” 

Kane flushed and laughed. 

‘“When you come to that, and just be- 
tween ourselves, captain, I’m in a jam. If 
her father is allowed to go on with this 
financial suicide of his Miss Benda would 
be too proud to marry anyone with even 
a littlek—er—money, for instance; on the 
other hand, if I throw a monkey wrench in 
his gears she assures me that she will never 
speak to me again.” 

Captain Willing chuckled. 

“As long as Lloyd’s won’t insure you on 
either risk your best course to steer is to 
keep your name out of it. Put the old man 
on the reef, but let it seem to be me that 
shifted the buoys on him.” 

“Would you do that much for me, cap- 
tain?” 

“‘T’m not thinking of you, my boy. I’m 
thinking of that mule-headed old landsman 
breaking into my business, that’s what! 
I advised him to keep out and he slammed 
my door on me, my own door! If you don’t 
scuttle his ship for him I’ll have to, and 
you can be sure of that!”’ 

The conspiracy thus hatched matured 
with time. Some two months after its in- 
ception the captain spied Matt Mayhew on 
the floor of the Merchants Exchange. The 
new shipowner was standing importantly 
before a blackboard on which were chron- 
icled the positions of all the ships bound 
from or to the port of San Francisco, and 
even from a distance it was plain to be seen 
that the line engaging his attention was the 
one beginning: 

“*Schooner— Matt M. Mayhew; Bound— 
Sydney; Cargo—lumber; Position # 

“Well, Matt,’’ Captain Willing said 
quietly in the other’s ear, ‘‘I understand 
you’re looking for a loan on that new Post 
Street apartment house of yours.” 

Mayhew whirled about, his face red. 

“‘Nothing to it!’’ he snapped angrily. 
“‘Out-and-out lie! Don’t need any loans!”’ 

“Yet, eh? Well, you will. In the mean- 
time, you don’t want to consider another 
schooner, do you?” 

“Schooner? I might. If business con- 
tinues to pick up the Mayhew Navigation & 
Commercial Company will need more bot- 
toms. What have you got?” 

**A first-class four-master, about two 
thousand tons dead weight, new copper, 
two new sails, and hot and cold running 
water in the cabins. She’s a bargain.” 

“How much?” 

“Call it twelve dollars a ton. Twenty- 
four thousand.” 

Mayhew looked at him suspiciously. 

“‘T paid more than that for the Matthew 
M. Mayhew.” 

“You what? Ah, Matt, Matt, I was 
afraid of this! If you had only consulted 
me now At 

“Confound you! 
with the price I paid?” 

“T’m telling you. I can turn the Agatha 
Teller over to you tomorrow, at your own 
dock, for 20 per cent less than you were 
stung for. And she’s a better schooner than 
your old hulk ever was.” 

Mayhew flushed and wriggled uncom- 
fortably. 

“See here, Willing, are you telling me the 
truth? What’s the matter with this Agatha 
thing that they want to give her away?” 


What’s the matter 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“There isn’t anything the matter with 
her. It’s the market that’s wrong. It’s 
going lower, too; in a month you can buy 
a fleet at seven or eight dollars a ton.” 

““Nonsense!’’? Mayhew cried pompously. 
“You're all bears here on the Street. That’s 
what Atcheson says is the trouble.” 

“A spaniel come to judgment!’” Will- 
ing misquoted. ‘‘Or was it spaniel? How is 
your child-prodigy partner anyway?” 

“‘Very busy, of course,’’ Mayhewsnapped. 

“Buying more ships for you at marked- 
up figures?”’ : 

Mayhew was studying the board again; 
pretended not to hear. 

“Our schooner is reported two hundred 
miles off Sydney, I see,” he remarked. “So 
I guess it’s safe to tell you what Atcheson is 
up to. We’re cleaning up on the biggest 
lumber deal Australia has seen for years.” 

“Tt must be quite a deal then.’’ 

“You'll agree that it is. Atcheson—oh, 
he’s a wonder, that boy is!—discovered 
that the Australian lumber business is 
hogged by a cutthroat gang operating in 
the big cities and shutting out competition. 
So Atcheson rigged up a scheme for getting 
all the independents together.” 

“You’re going to bust the trust, is that 
it? 

“We are. The Matthew M. Mayhew 
carried out two million feet of merchant- 
able Oregon pine for immediate delivery to 
the little fellows. Next trip Atcheson is 
going down to attend to the details in per- 
son, and inside sixty days we’ll be shipping 
around five million feet a month.” 

Captain Willing looked down his nose, 
restraining his raucous laughter with an 
effort. 

“That’s a start anyway,” he admitted. 
“By the way, Matt, who sold you your 
pine?” 

““That wasslick, too,” the other chuckled. 
“T know something about Coast lumber 
markets, of course, with my apartment- 
house experience, and I put that over. 
Happened to run across a young fellow who 
was peddling three million feet of first-class 
stuff for a song. Boy named Whims.”’ 

Captain Willing started. This was news 
to him. 

“Not Jimmy Whims?” 

“T think that’s his name.”’ 

Willing roared, then sobered and shook 
his head sadly. Mayhew glowered at him. 

“What’s the joke? What’s wrong any- 
way?” 

“Nothing but this, Matt: Whims has 
been working both sides of the Street for 
thirty days trying to saw that lumber off on 
someone. It was odd-length and odd-size 
material nobody would take for a gift. But, 
of course, in Australia, where they don’t 
know any better, it may go great.” 

Mayhew hemmed, hawed and blustered, 
but it was apparent that he was hard hit. 
Captain Willing chose to let the iron sink in 
of its own weight. 

“Well, let me know if you want any more 
schooners at a fair price, Matt,’”’ he said. 
“T’ll be moving along.” 

He moved, seeking a quiet corner where 
he could release the pent-up laughter 
within. Jimmy Whims, the lad who had 
sold the Mayhew Company its lumber, was 
a junior clerk for Mardewell & Kane, of 
which firm Stephen Kane was the active 
head. The Australian lumber trust was a 
leak-proof association of dealers who im- 
ported and exported for themselves, ona 
wholesale scale, but who had no interest in 
fixing prices. What they did have an in- 
terest in Well, the chuckling captain 
said to himself, there was about as much 
chance of young Nestor Atcheson’s organiz- 
ing a combine of the fly-by-night and shoe- 
string speculators for a coup as there would 
have been of organizing the Irish to break 
the grip of the street-organ monopoly. 
What was coming to Matt Mayhew through 
his plausible young partner was going to be, 
Willing saw clearly, more than plenty. He 
felt entitled to his laugh, and he had it. 

Two days later, having made careful cal- 
culations, he decided that it was time to 
check up on his surmises. Not to be selfish 
about it he dropped into the offices of 
Mardewell & Kane and took Stephen along 
with him. They entered the small, some- 
what dingy suite occupied by the Mayhew 
Navigation & Commercial Company; Mat- 
thew Mayhew greeted them effusively. 

“Come on in, knockers!” he cried en- 
thusiastically. ‘“‘Welcome to our city! 
Thought you’d drop in to a live house, eh? 
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Well, you couldn’t have arrived at a bette! 
minute. Look here!” 

He handed them a telephone-message 
pad, on which a stenographer had penciled 


Merchants Exchangereportsschooner Chimes 
of Normandy off the Farallones. Due Pier 47 
at 2 P.M. 


“That’s your second vessel, isn’t it, Mr 
Mayhew?” Stephen inquired. 

“Tt is. She will sail out of here registerec 
a8 the Nestor Atcheson. And now look ai 
this.” 

The second item was a long, single-sheet 
document headed “‘Grain Charter—Forr 
7A—Barley.’’ Stephen glanced at it witk 
practiced eye. There was set forth in it the 
fact that the Mayhew Navigation & Com: 
mercial Company, as owners of the schoone! 
Nestor Atcheson, agreed with the Sacra. 
mento River G. & R. Company “‘to carry 
in the said vessel a full and complete carg¢ 
of barley in sacks from San Francisco t« 
Hamburg or as near thereto as said vesse 
may safely get,” at a rate of freight whic 
would insure the Mayhew Company, Ste. 
phen reckoned, a fair profit on the voyage 
He ran down the page and among the 
fine-print clauses found what he hoped anc 
expected to see. He made a mental note o: 
a date therein; glanced at the calendar 
Then he returned the papers to Matt 
Mayhew. 

“Well,” he said, “‘you certainly are : 
live bunch here. Why didn’t I handle thai 
grain deal for you if you had to have 
broker?” 

“Broker?”? Mayhew snorted. ‘Broker 
me eye! I was my own broker.” 

“T see Elmer Newhouse’s name on the 
corner of the charter party.” 

“Just a matter of form. I swung the 
deal, and if Newhouse was paid anything it 
was by the grain people.” 

“T see,”’ Kane said. 

He did, too, because Elmer Newhouss 
had been put up to the grain business witl 
Mayhew by Stephen himself, and had beer 
enabled thus to rid himself of a white ele 
phant with only a small loss when he hac 
been fully expecting to take a heavy one 
So Kane said ‘‘I see,’’ and kicked Captair 
Willing on the shins for revealing the pre 
monitory symptoms of a hearty laugh 
“Well, you do seem to be doing yourseli 
plenty of good, Mr. Mayhew, and I’m sur. 
prised and pleased.” 

““You’re as disappointed as a wife cul 
out of a will, you mean!’’ Mayhew growled 
punching his young friend in the ribs wit 
his short thumb. ‘‘ You told me I was going 
to fizzle out—all of you—and now you’r 
sick because I haven’t. Wait a minute.” 

A girl entered with a cablegram, to whick 
was attached a long typewritten transla. 
tion of the code. Mayhew snatched at it 
Captain Willing looked at Stephen Kane 
and winked. The expectant grin on the fac 
of the amateur shipping man froze as he 
read. Weakly then he passed the decodec 
message to Willing. 

“Just when everything was going gooc 
too!”’ he groaned. ‘‘My Lord, what’l 
iedov = 

The two conspirators, with their counte- 
nances held straight and their straining 
mirth leashed, read this: 


Per orders delivered half million feet carge 
Matthew M. Mayhew to Sporgel, Sydney 
Balance of cargo on hand because Sydney anc 
Suburban Lumber Dealers’ Association refuses 
touch it account our delivery to Sporgel and nc 
other market here. Cable orders immediately 

BALCOME, Master. 


“H’m-m!” Captain Willing mused 
stroking his nose to conceal twitching 
lips. ‘‘Sporgel, eh? That name has beer 
mishandled in transmission, probably. It’s 
Spragle. Remember Spragle, Kane?” 

““Wasn’t he the Dutchman who had tc 
leave Tahiti?” 

“That’s the bird. And Hong-Kong be. 
fore that, and probably other places. 1] 
hope you got cash money from him fo! 
your half million feet, Mayhew.” 

“T don’t think we did. Nestor handlec 
that end of it. What’s wrong with him?’ 

“Except that he’s a liar, a crook, a swin: 
dler, a second-story man and a buncec 
artist, not a thing in the world. If you’ve 
consigned your cargo to him you might a: 
well write that five hundred thousand feet 
O. P. off to profit and loss, mostly loss, now 
as any time.” It was Steve Kane whe 
replied. (Continued on Page 85) 


(Continued from Page 82) 

““What’s more,”’ Willing said, coming up 
ith a rush, “‘the balance of your cargo is 
eader than your skipper suspects. Not 
nly Sydney is closed to him but the rest of 
1e Australian ports, because the associa- 
on there has a rule that if part of a cargo 
f lumber is delivered to one of the inde- 
endents in the business there they will 
ot take the remainder themselves, even as 
gift. It’s their way of protecting them- 
Ives, you see, Mayhew.” 

“Of course,’’ Kane said thoughtfully, 
he might take it to any of the South Sea 
sland ports if he wants to be laughed to 
eath, because the market is glutted when 
two-masted steamer arrives there with a 
unch of laths and nine pieces of seantling. 
r there’s Java, or Sumatra, or Timbuctoo, 
suppose ds 
“Not for those odd sizes,’’ Willing inter- 
ipted. ‘My advice to you is to get some- 
ne in Sydney to burn the stuff for you, 
[ayhew.”’ 

“About your second schooner, too, Mr. 
layhew,” Stephen put in. “If I’m not 
‘istaken she is reported coming in by way 
' Guayaquil. Is that correct?” 

“Yes. She stopped there to deliver a jag 
' eargo for the account of the Shipping 
oard.”’ 

“Well, it might be worse if she had gone 
1 a reef or burned to the water line,” 
tephen said, looking out the window and 
ginning to whistle. 

“What the devil do you mean?”’ May- 
aw roared. He was coming to the end 
‘his rope. ‘‘How better? Better than 
hat?” 

“Nothing much,” Kane replied sooth- 
gly. ‘‘Only there happens to be a quar- 
itine here against Guayaquil—bubonice, or 
ollow fever, or something. It’s odd your 
aragon of all the shipping virtues—this 
ector Ashburton, or whatever his name 
—didn’t know of it. He seems to know 
rerything.”’ 

“Oh, dry up!”’ Mayhew spluttered. ‘‘ Let 
tcheson go, and tell me what the quaran- 
ne has to do with us.” 

“Simply this: I notice that you have a 
inceling datein your barley charter. If you 
‘en’t ready to load by a certain day —— 
hen is it, exactly?” 

““Wednesday. Go on.” 

“Ah, Wednesday; and today is Friday. 
retty narrow margin even without inspec- 
on and fumigation and getting your 
ratique over from Angel Island to the 
ustoms House. No, Mr. Mayhew, I’m 
raid you won’t quite make anything on 
our barley deal.” 

Mayhew was purple and perspiring. He 
yuld stand no more bush beating. 

*‘Drat it, I’ll punch your head in another 
inute, you imp!” he bellowed. ‘“‘Tell me 
hat you’re driving at or I’m going to 
ymmit murder.” 

Kane turned from him to George Willing. 
“T hate to do it, captain,” hesaid. ‘‘ You 
it him; he’s your friend!”’ 

“Well, I guess I see what Kane is driving 
>, Matt,” the dean of shipping men ob- 
rved slowly. ‘“‘It’s too bad you didn’t 
00k up with a man who knew this game 
stead of with your child wonder. The 
oint is that your schooner probably won’t 
> able to take on a pound of barley until 
.e’s fumigated, and fumigation and all the 
d tape that goes with it is a slow process. 
wouldn’t leave it to the starry-eyed blond 
iild of the shop now; if I were in your 
ace I’d get out and hump myself. The 
lances are you can’t make it anyhow, but 
man can always try. And I’ve got to be 
inning along now. Coming, Steve?” 


qr 


ENDA MAYHEW had been noticing 

symptoms of worry and irritation in 
sr father for some days, but when she 
verheard him one morning telling Mrs. 
an Riven, that charming hostess and 
ciety leader, over the telephone that if 
le did not like the way his apartments 
ere run she could move, Benda became 
armed. Once really aroused Benda May- 
2w could cover a good deal of ground, and 
le was really aroused now. She canceled 
1 engagement with the hairdresser and 
ad herself driven directly downtown. 
Quite suddenly she remembered that her 
re had been about to engage, a few weeks 
nce, in a new enterprise, against which 
tephen Kane had warned him. It was 
mmething about shipping, that was it! 
hat young Atcheson, who had made a 
orable impression on her at first, and 
hom she had seen once or twice since, had 
een involved. It couldn’t be, of course, 
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that anything had gone wrong. Stephen 
had threatened 

The girl’s lips tightened. Stephen, inter- 
rogated, had told her that, as far as he 


knew, her father was getting along swim- | 


mingly. But certainly now her father was 
not himself! 

He was not in his handsomely appointed 
uptown offices; and she was a good deal 
shocked at the ramshackle den to which she 
finally traced him. It didn’t look prosper- 
ous or even healthy. It was all very 
strange. But she would certainly make 
short work of finding out all 

A roar that she recognized as emanating 
from her paternal ancestor in a rage sud- 
denly filled the building. With her hand 
almost on the knob of the door blazoned 
with the sign of his navigation and com- 
mercial company she drew back appalled. 

“Didn’t know it!” Matt Mayhew was 
bellowing. ‘‘Didn’t know it! Do you know 
your perishing name? Doyouknowstraight 
up, you ivory-headed walking stick, you? 
You ought to have known about this fumi- 
gation business! You ought to have known 
about that cancellation clause in the char- 
ter from those infernal barley people! You 
ought to have known what day it was! 
You ought to know enough to pound sand 
in a rat hole, if somebody showed you the 
hole, but. you don’t! Get out of here be- 
fore I throw you through a window!”’ 

There was a rush of feet within; the door 
was jerked open violently and through it 
sped Nestor Atcheson. He made for the head 
of the street stairs and disappeared. 

Benda Mayhew entered the office. 

“Such language, dad!’ she exclaimed, 
interrupting. 

Mayhew wheeled. 

““What the —— I beg your pardon; my 
dear! But that four-ply jackass ny 

She took his arm and led him across the 
room to a seat. 

“You sit down and cool off, dad,’’ she 
said imperiously. ‘‘You’re too old to make 
such a scene and too fat to get so angry. 
Hush; not a word, my dear! . That’s 
better. . So this is your cave! Now, 
when you get your breath you may tell 
me what it’s all about, please.” 

He tried to bluster through with it, but 
she was cool, clear-eyed, inexorable. As 
much as he knew, and he only knew the 
half, he told her. When he had finished 
Benda Mayhew’s cheeks were flaming. 

“So far, then, as I understand it, these 
wolves on California Street have com- 
pletely checkmated you. Tell me one thing 
znbre 78 Stephen Kane in the conspir- 
acy?” 

“Not that I know of. Of course he’s 
quite superior, and he will have his little 
joke about my enterprise 

“T’ll make him dance for that.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind Steve. He—he has 
given me some good advice, at least. But 
Willing and Newhouse and the rest! And 
now this barley business is driving me 
mad!” 

“You say your boat has to be fumi- 
gated?” 

‘‘Before we can take on the grain, yes. 
It was only yesterday we had official notice 
of it. And since then this blockhead of an 
Atcheson has bungled everything he has 
touched. He didn’t know about this, and 
he forgot that, and he thought he could 
sidestep the other, and now—oh, Lord!” 

“What now?” 

“When we finally get her over there so 
they can put the stikerinium, or whatever 
it is, in her insides, the quarantine office 
calls up to tell us that there are twelve 
vessels there for fumigation and that they 
can’t get to ours until tomorrow. That 
means we won’t be ready to load tomorrow 
noon.” 

“But what of that? What difference 
would a day or so make?”’ 

Mayhew groaned. 

“It makes all the difference between a 
profit and the everlasting dump heap for 
this firm, my dear. If we are five seconds 
late at the pier at noon the charterers can 
cancel.” 

“But if you explained to them?” 

“Explain? On California Street? You 
might as well try to explain to a bear that 
had just come out from a winter’s sleep! 
Freights have dropped eight shillings a 
ton, as they say here, and it’s a lovely 
excuse for them to leave me high and dry. 
So there you are!” pel: 

The girl contemplated the situation 
swiftly. 

“Tsn’t Doctor Glavis the head of the 
government quarantine service here?” 

“T think that’s the name.” 
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Every school child is 
JSamiliar with the ex- 
periment of lowering 
an inverted glass into 
a basin of water, The 
water can not enter 
the glass, because the 
air within keeps the 
water out. The hood 
of the Clark Grave 
Vault acts the same 
as the inverted glass. 


There can be no doubt 
of this protection 


N. striving to provide an absolute 

and permanent burial protection 
the Clark Grave Vault Company not 
only applies an immutable law of 
Nature as the principle of construc- 
tion and combines with it the finest of 
materials and most exacting work- 
manship, but also demands that every 
vault demonstrate before leaving the 
factory that it can withstand the con- 
ditions it must encounter when buried. 


Each vault is completely submerged 
in water before the finish is applied, 
and it must prove itself to be perfect 
before it passes inspection. 


The construction being water-tight, 
the heavy, rust-proof 12 gauge Key- 
stone copper-bearing steel assures per- 
manence. Correct design makes the 
Clark Grave Vault air and water 
tight permanently. 


Leading funeral directors urge the 
use of the Clark Grave Vault because 
they recognize it as the standard of 
protection, which has never been 
equalled by any other practical vault. 
They also know that because brick, 
stone and concrete are porous they 
admit and retain water. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 
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“T know it is. I’ve met him, at the 
Presidio and several places. Now listen, 
dad. Get me a launch and have it ready 
to take me to Angel Island. While l’m 
gone find Ray Benjamin and see what 
influence will do. Tell Ray I asked you 
to—I believe he is the United States Gov- 
ernment in California when the Republi- 
cans are in office. Go to your barley people 
and offer to come down on your freight 
rate if they will extend your time a few 
hours. And move fast, dad. I’m going 
to take a hand in this myself and show 
California Street a few things!”’ 

“But, Benda 

“You save it, dad,’’ she interrupted 
from the doorway. ‘‘I can’t stop for you 
to but around now. ‘Telephone for the 
launch. Good-by!”’ 

Half an hour later she sat in the stern 
seat of a powerful launch as it rounded 
the southern point of Angel Island and 
carried her into view of the immigration 
and quarantine stations located on the 
eastern side of the island. Anchored just 
off shore were eleven ugly, half-painted, 
dreary-looking hulks that gave the little 
cove the appearance of a ships’ graveyard. 
Such names as they bore were so faded and 
scratched as to be undecipherable; appar- 
ently there was not a living soul on any one 
of them. Then she saw, tied up at a little 
wharf, a four-masted schooner the stern of 
which bore the legend, brightly painted: 
Nestor Atcheson, San Francisco. 

She landed, hurried up to the office. 
The young officer on duty jumped up with 
beaming face. 

‘“Miss Mayhew! 
delight!” 

“Hello, Doctor Winchell. It may be 
unexpected, but it isn’t any delight. Where 
is Doctor Glavis?”’ 

“He is on a leave of absence.”’ 

“Oh, really? And are you in charge?” 

“Of the quarantine office? I am.” 

Benda favored the young doctor with a 
melting smile. 

““Oh, I’m so glad,’”’ she said. ‘“‘There’s 
a little thing I want someone here to do 
for me.” 

“T can’t think what it might be. But if 
it isn’t absolutely forbidden a 

“Oh, I’m sure it isn’t. You see, my 
father is head of the shipping company that 
owns the Nestor Atcheson.”’ 

“T didn’t know that.” 

“And he has a contract or a constitution, 
or whatever it’s called, to take a load of 
barley ——”’ 

“Yes, I know that. But we have to 
fumigate because this schooner just came 
in from Guayaquil, and there is a quar- 
antine against that port. The trouble is 
that some lunatic has suddenly discovered 
that he wants those old hulks out there 
fumigated and he had them towed over in 
a fleet. The last of them arrived day before 
yesterday—before your father’s schooner 
came in.” 

“But you could surely let them wait 
until the Atcheson was released.” 

**T don’t see how we can. Our orders 
are positive to take these jobs as they 
come.” 

Her face fell. 

“Tf I knew whose boats they were, per- 
haps I could induce the owners to wait.”’ 

“You might try, of course. But as I 
understand it Mardewell & Kane ——” 

She caught him up. 

“Did they send these boats to you?” 

“They are the agents.” 

“Stephen Kane? I knew it! Oh, the 
coward! Will you let me use your tele- 
phone?” 

ae course. May I get your number for 

ou?” 


This is an unexpected 


“Please. I want to speak to Mr. Kane 
personally.”’ 
But Mr. Kane was not in. He was 


nowhere to be located. An hour passed. 
Benda Mayhew fretted and chafed. An- 
other hour, and nosuccess. Doctor Winchell 
aes up as the ship’s clock rang eight 
bells. 

“Twelve o’clock,’’ he said. ‘I’m afraid 
it’s too late to do anything more, Miss 
Mayhew. The fumigation requires twelve 
hours at least and it would be the middle 
of tomorrow afternoon before anyone could 
get into the hold of the Atcheson to line 
her, let alone to load barley.”’ 

Benda stamped her foot. 

“Please try Mardewell & Kane’ once 
more,”’ she said rather sharply. ‘‘It will 
be some satisfaction to tell Mr. Kane what 
I think of him.” 

This time the connection was made; 
Kane’s voice came over the wire. 
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““Who? Oh, yes! Hello, Benda!” 
Her tones were cold. | 
“T have been trying for two hours to © 

reach you, Mr. Kane. I wanted to ask © 

whether you won’t let the quarantine offi- 
cers fumigate father’s ship ahead of yours? 

It means a good deal to dad, therefore 

to me.” , 

“‘T’m sorry I can’t, Benda.” 

“Don’t call me that, if you please. I 
see your whole plot now, Mr. Kane. You 
heard about father’s barley business, and 
you had these miserable old scows sent 
over here to delay him purposely. I might 
have known you were capable of that sort 
of—of cleverness! Hereafter I wish you 
would not speak to me when we meet, if 
some bad fortune brings that about. I 
think you’re perfectly hateful and—oh, 
Steve, please don’t be a business man, just 
for this once! Be my friend and dad’s! 
He's terribly worried and I’m sick about — 
him!” 

Stephen Kane’s voice was sympathetic 
and tender enough, but his words were as 
businesslike as a mortgage foreclosure. 

‘“*T’m really sorry, Benda,”’ he said, *‘ but 
it can’t be done. And it wouldn’t do any 
good now if it could. The Atcheson couldn’t 
be at her pier for loading by noon to- — 
morrow, and as barley has gone up three 
points in the last few days Elmer New- — 
house has just given me an option on that — 
grain your father was to handle and I am 
making arrangements to ship it to Liver- — 
pool by one of Captain Willing’s steamers.” — 

“You brute!” 

““T suppose I seem to be, Benda. But, my 
dear, this shipping game is a hard one 
unless a man knows it from the ground up, 
and your father would be much better off, 
as I told him at first ah 

Benda Mayhew did a most unladylike 
thing. She hung up on Steve Kane! 


Ten days later Captain George S. Will- 
ing walked into the office of the Mayhew 
Navigation & Commercial Company and 
saluted the head of the firm with his usual 
slow smile. 

“Morning, Matt! How’s the life on the 
rolling deep by now?” 

Mayhew, drawn, irritable, lined, looked 
up at him crossly. 

“None of your business!’’ he snapped. 
“What do you want this time? Come to 
gloat, I suppose.” 

“Me, gloat? Why, Matt, you never 
heard me gloat a gloat in your whole life, 
man! I came by to tell you that sailing 
ships have dropped about three dollars 
more a ton and that I could get you a first- 
class brigantine of two thousand tons dead- 
weight for about half what you paid for any 
of yours. Of course, if you’re not in a hurry 
they’ll go lower. They haven’t reached 
bottom yet by a long ways. But if you 
must have a ship ae 

“Oh, dry up!” 

‘‘What’s wrong, Matt? I thought you 
were going strong.” 

“Wrong? Everything’s wrong. The 
harpies and bloodsuckers on this street 
would break the Bank of England! They’d 
knock a man down for the matches he car- 
ried, and they’d murder him for a telephone 
slug! I wish this was the early fifties; there 
would be about four of your fellows in the 
coroner’s hands by night!” 

“Oh, come now, Matt, you surely don’t 
mean that!”’ 

“T mean more than that! Look what 
you’ve done to me! My first schooner is 
on her way to Tahiti carrying the lumber 
Kane sawed off on me as ballast. For a 
wonder you knew what you were talking 
about when you said I couldn’t sell it in the 
South Pacific. I net a dead loss on that 
trip to date.” 

“What’s she going to Tahiti for?” 

“‘ Atcheson thinks he can get her a cargo 
of copra.” 

“Well, he can’t. But there’s no use 
telling you anything, Matt. As long as 
that Atcheson barnacle hangs on you’re 
down by the head with your towline 
parted.” 

“T’m giving him just this one more 
chance, but if he doesn’t get us something 
from the South Seas, out he goes from here 
for good!” 

“Tt’s all very sad, Matt. What’s the 
rest of the story?” 

“All of a piece. The Nestor Atcheson, 
ever since Steve Kane stole that barley 
from me two weeks ago, has been tied up 
at Alameda with nothing to do, and now 
they tell me she’s developed a leak. Let 
her leak! I don’t care if she sinks.” 

(Continued on Page 89) 


(Continued from Page 86) 

“That comes of buying through anyone 
but the George S. Willing Company. How 
about your third schooner?” 

Mayhew groaned. 

“Did you ever hear of buying ships ‘as 
is and where is’?”’ he countered. 

Willing nodded, with a grin he tried to 
conceal by stroking his nose. 

“Atcheson bought that way. He took 
on the Lester Leeds ‘as is and where is.’”’ 

“Well, how and where is she?” 

“T’ve just heard. She’s a thousand 
miles off Manila, en route to Portland, 
Oregon, with sugar, and she’s got nine feet 
of water in her hold. A Dollar boat sent a 
wireless reporting her this morning.” 

“Um-m-m!’’ Captain Willing decided 
that the moment was unpropitious for 
laughter. “‘Too bad, Matt; too bad! Of 
course, she may come in all right. I 
wouldn’t worry if I were you. But wait a 
minute. What did you say this sponge of 
yours is called?” 

“The Lester Leeds; and you don’t need 
tostrain yourself any being funny about it!”’ 

“Exeuse me! The Lester Leeds. Let’s 
see. Have you a copy of the Guide here. 
Oh, yes!” 

He picked up the huge blanket of a 
newspaper which is the maritime and 
water-front Bible of San Francisco and ran 
his eye down the page. 

“T thought so. Maybe you didn’t hap- 
pen to see this.” 

He pointed to a brief item, dated Port- 
land, Oregon, and Mayhew read: 

Barlow & Barlow, fir exporters, are await- 
ing the arrival of the schooner Lester Leeds, 
from Manila, to ship to Barcelona, Spain, 
1,500,000 feet fir and a deckload of heavy 
timbers. Since this charter was made the 
Lester Leeds has been sold to a San Francisco 
shipping firm to which she will be delivered 
after completion of the charter. 


He looked up, rather hopefully. 

“Well, that won’t be so bad,” he said. 
“Atcheson was a little hazy about details 
on that buy; but if she’s due to take a 
cargo for us to Spain td 

“For you? Man alive, she isn’t going 
to take it for you. She’s going to take it 
for the old owners, and they will be paid 
in full for the voyage three months before 
you ever see your new vessel. You took 
her ‘as is and where is,’ which means with 
all her previous charters and undertakings 
to be earried out before you can as much 
as go aboard her.” 

“Then I won’t get that freight money?”’ 

“You will not. What’s more, you will 
have to refit her for the trip, and if she is 
running with nine feet of water in her hold 
you’ll have a pretty job discharging the 
sirup that’s left from the sugar your skipper 
hasn’t already heaved overboard to keep 
himself afloat.” 

““Oh-h-h!’”? Matt Mayhew groaned in 
agony. “I won’t do it! She can go to the 
bottom of the sea for all I care. I won’t 
give her as much as a coat of paint!” 

“Exactly what I would advise, Matt,” 
Captain Willing replied, unmoved. “How 
much did you pay for her?” 

“Forty thousand, I think.” 

“Well, that’s twice what she’d bring 
today, even without her seams opened and 
her hold full. But forty thousand is less 
than the seventy-five thousand she will 
cost you if you don’t give her to the Salva- 
tion Army in Portland.” 

Matt Mayhew was vitally hurt this 
time, and Captain Willing went from him 
straight to Stephen Kane. 

“The old man’s going fast, Steve,’’ he 
reported. ‘One more smash and he’s 
through.” 

“Well, we’ll give him a good one when 
the time comes,’ Kane said savagely. 
“Tt’s costing me a lot besides money. Miss 
Benda won’t let me see her, she won’t read 
my letters, she won’t answer the telephone. 
I can’t convince her it’s for the old man’s 
own good. Andif I don’t make it swift and 
certain now the project will cost me more 
than can be put dowh,on a ledger.” 

Captain Willing grunted. 

“Don’t let it ride you too hard, son,’”’ he 


advised. “If I know that breed they’ll 
recover quickly. Now what’s the next 
move?” 


“T’m going to Portland tonight to have 
words in the ear of Jim Barlow, the fir man. 
While I’m gone you can do whatever occurs 
to you; but scuttling Mayhew’s Nestor 
Atcheson, with the man she is named for 
in irons in the hold of her, is what I would 
suggest!” 

_ Stephen went to Portland, saw his old 
friend, Jim Barlow, spent two hours in 
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earnest conversation with him, interrupted 
by an occasional guffaw of laughter from 
Barlow, and returned to San Francisco on 
the second morning. On the train Steve 
composed what he thought was an effective 
speech, and from the station was driven 
directly to the Mayhew home, where he pro- 
posed to deliver it. 

At the door the maid informed him that 
Miss Benda Mayhew was not at home 
to visitors. 

He insisted; the girl left him in the 
library and went upstairs. Presently she 
returned to inform him, at Miss Mayhew’s 
request, that she was not at home to him 
at any time, nor under any circumstances, 
and never again would be. 


With his ears red Steve Kane walked out . 


and drove away. 

Benda Mayhew watched him go. Her 
face was white and her little fists were 
clenched. But when he was gone and she 
was sure of it, she threw herself on her bed 
and burst into a fit of weeping, and they 
were not altogether tears of rage. Not by 
any means! 

Iv 

HE Mayhew Navigation & Commercial 

Company had been in business less than 
six months, and the whole Street was 
watching for its collapse, when Stephen 
Kane one morning received the surprise 
of his life. Into his private office walked 
Benda Mayhew, with wan cheeks and 
circles under her béautiful eyes. Instead 
of reproaching Kane she held out a hand, as 
though beseechingly, and a big tear rolled 
down her face. . 

Kane leaped to greet her. 

“Benda, darling!’”’ he cried, ‘‘what’s 
wrong? Sitdown! Why didn’t you send for 
me? Don’t cry. Do you want a glass of 
water? Ora little finger of very best private 
stock? Or won’t you let me telephone for 
Doctor Terry?” 

Through her tears she laughed at him. 

“Don’t be extravagant, Steve,’ she 


cried, shaking herself slightly. ‘‘I’m all 
right. It’s father.’ 
“Oh! Will you let me explain ——” 
“You don’t need to, Steve. I’ve just 


come from talking with Captain Willing.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He told me everything. He convinced 
me that you were right. Dad had no busi- 
ness coming down here, and if I hadn’t 
been an obstinate little fool I would have 
understood from the first. Only you made 
me cross when you threatened father, and 
I believed him and that rascal, Atcheson, 
when they said you only feared their com- 
petition.” 

“T could have proved to you —— 

“T know. But Steve!” 

“Yes, dear,’’ 

“Can’t you let up on dad now? He’s 
actually sick. He’s in so deep that he can’t 
very well quit ‘i 

““That’s where you’re mistaken, Benda. 


” 


. Excuse me, darling, but that’s just what 


he isn’t. He is in deep, but every minute 
he stays in this game is going to get him in 
deeper. I know it hurts to drop money, but 
it would hurt worse to drop his whole roll. 
I give you my solemn word of honor, honey 
girl, that if he doesn’t break off short this 
enterprise of his will take everything he 
has in the world.” 

“T’m afraid he won’t be willing to quit 
now. You know how father is just as well 
as I do.” 

*‘He’s stubborn; but he must be cured. 
Heroic treatment is the only kind he will 
respond to. Will you stand by and not 
whimper when it hurts him?”’ 

“Does it have to be that way, Steve?”’ 

“Tt has to be exactly that way.” 

“Allright, I’ll trust you. But make it as 
easy as you can—Dad’s an old man, Steve.”’ 

“Do you want to be there during the 
operation?” 

“T’d feel better about it, I think.” 

“Then be at your father’s office in an 
hour.” 

“‘T will, Stephen. 
been such a fool!”’ 

“You've been loyal and true to him, and 
that’s why I love you more than ever I did, 
Benda. I wish I had had these partitions 
of mine fitted with ground glass, because 
I want a 

“They are very admirable partitions as 
they stand,” Benda interrupted with great 
dignity, but she threw him a kiss as she 
swept out. 

At the appointed moment Steve and 
Captain Willing climbed the dusty stairs 
to the offices of the Mayhew Navigation 
& Commercial Company and entered its 
dingy portals. The place was heavy with 


And I’m sorry I’ve 
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gloom and apprehension. In his inner sanc- 
tum sat Matthew M. Mayhew, looking 
weakened, worn and broken. He greeted 
the visitors listlessly; kept his eyes turned 
away from those of his daughter, who sat 
beyond his desk, holding herself tightly. 

“‘Job’s friends!’’ Matt Mayhew bleated. 
“You scent trouble as buzzards do a dying 
coyote! Come in and enjoy yourselves, if 
you must.” 

“You have us wrong, Matt,’’ Captain 
Willing objected. ‘All I came for was to 
tell you that I can get you eight schooners, 
if you act quick, for about one-half * 

“You can take your perishing schooners 
to the bottom of the sea and go down with 
them!” old Matt blazed. ‘I never want 
to hear of a schooner again!” 

Stephen Kane interrupted. 

“I’m afraid I’ve come on an unfortunate 
errand then, Mr. Mayhew,’ he observed. 
““My business is connected with all three 
of your schooners.” 

Mayhew squawked. 

“T knew it!” he cried. ‘“‘I said so all the 
time! You’ve been behind this whole plot, 
and I’ve got you to thank for ruining me, 
Steve Kane! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! Why couldn’t you pick on some- 
body your own age?” 

“T’ll tell you why, sir. A man of my 
own age could go as far as he liked in this 
game and burn his hands off at the wrists 
in it, for all me. But you are not only too 
old to be starting out in a strange business, 
you are also a friend of mine.” 

“Tf you are a friend, then give me ene- 
mies!’’ 

“You won’t feel that way about it when 
the smoke has cleared away, Mr. Mayhew. 
I have tried from the beginning to keep 
you out of the game. You came in at the 
wrong time, you had bad luck, you had bad 
advice and assistance that was to say the 
least a liability.” 

“Tf you are talking about Atcheson, I’m 
through with him. I told him last night 
that he could pack up and git.” 

“‘That’s something, Mr. Mayhew. But 
I want you to pack up too and git, as you 
call it. If you don’t a 

“Oh, you think you can dictate to me, do 
you? You imagine that I’m flat; but I 
want to tell you, young man ——”’ 

“Read that!’ Steve interrupted, and he 
laid a cablegram and its translation on 
Mayhew’s desk. The old restaurant man 
read: 


From Papeete, Tahiti, 

To Mardewell & Kane, San Francisco. 

Answering your inquiry Schooner Matthew M. 
Mayhew beached Tae 0 Hae. Can be salvaged 
at reasonable figure. No cargo here for her 
unless you care buy her for part cargo vanilla 
beans and send Mary Lee on to Caleutta in 
ballast. If interested I advise offering Mayhew 
owners maximum of six thousand for her as is 
where is. RITTENHOUSE. 


‘‘Beached?’”’ Mayhew exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
haven’t I heard of it then?” 

“‘T suspect that your master was drunk 
when he beached her and has stayed so 
since,’ Steve said. ‘‘ But before we go into 
details on that matter do you care to read 
this one?” 

He extended a telegram. It was from 
Barlow & Barlow, the Oregon fir exporters, 
and read thus: ; 


Mardewell & Kane, 

San Francisco. 

Acting as our agents pees see Mayhew 
Navigation & Commercial Company and ad- 
vise them their schooner Lester Leeds under 
charter to us for Barcelona is docked here from 
Manila and now reported in unseaworthy 
condition stop surveyor refuses certificate until 
recaulked waterways topsides and decks stop 
surveyor orders two new masts and master 
agrees but includes foremast rotten and broken 
in deck stop must insist immediate action as 
cargo must go forward at once. 


“You see, Mr. Mayhew,’ Stephen ob- 
served, ‘‘there are some of the results 
arising from buying a pig in a poke. Do 
you want us to order the Leeds refitted in 
Portland?” 

“How much would it cost?”? Matt asked 
weakly. 

“T can only guess. 
I’d say $20,000.” 

“Too conservative, 
Willing objected. 

“Twenty thousand dollars?’’ Mayhew 
shouted. ‘‘I wouldn’t put twenty thou- 
sand cents into her. Would you in my 
place, George?” 

“Matt,” Willing responded, “‘in your 
place I’d trade that schooner for five 
pounds of niggerhead tobacco.” 


From the telegram 


Steve,” Captain 
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“Perhaps I could sell her up there,’ 
Mayhew suggested hopefully. 

“Yes,” Willing said, ‘I think I noticed 
the other day that the Prince of Wales or 
some place is looking for a new yacht. 
Matt, I’ve got twenty schooners and bark- 
entines and brigs on my list right now 
that could be bought for about what it 
would cost you to give this hulk of yours 
three good coats of paint!” 

Mayhew knotted his hands in his lap 
and his shoulders sagged. Steve Kane 
gave him the final barrel. 

“Speaking of schooners,” he said, ‘‘re- 
minds me that the water-front authorities 
of Alameda are going to notify you today 
that you must have the Nestor Atcheson 
towed out into the stream, because they 
consider her too much of a fire risk. That 
will mean towage, permits, a watchman, 
probably a new anchor chain.” 

Mayhew almost sobbed. 

“T’m through, gentlemen,’ hesaid. ‘‘Sell 
me out, and make it quick! I guess I owe 
money to everybody on the water front 
and the Street. If I could just lay my 
hands on Nestor Atcheson if 

A clerk, apparently summoned by a nod 
from Stephen Kane, entered the office. 

“Mr. Mayhew,” he said innocently, ‘‘do 
you know where Mr. Atcheson can be 
located?”’ 

“T do not. 
ASG 

“There’s an officer outside wants to 
speak to him.” 

“What kind of officer?” 

“T think he’s a private detective.” 

“What the perishing sons of men 
Pardon me, my dear! Wait a minute.” 

As though impelled by a sudden thought 
Matt Mayhew jumped up and crossed to a 
safein the corner. He twirled the combina- 
tion knob and flung open the door. 

The safe was empty. 

Without a word he returned, took up the 
telephone and called his bank. 

“Hello! Mr. Durand, please. . . . This 
is Matt Mayhew, Durand. Will you tell 
me how the balance of the Mayhew Navi- 
gation & Commercial Company stands? 

. . What? . . . You mean twenty-cne 
CHOUSANG, dOnt your) vee. 4. Onn. 4.1. 
No, don’t bother. When you do look you'll 
find that the last check was drawn by 
one Nestor Atcheson, I imagine. G’by. 
Thanks!” 

He walked towards the outer office, his 
eyes averted from those of his daughter and 
his friends. They heard him address the 
waiting caller: 

“You want Nestor, eh? Well, so do I. 
The Mayhew Navigation & Commercial 
Company goes out of existence at noon 
today, but Matthew M. Mayhew, apart- 
ment house and hotel builder and owner 
of restaurants, is offering a five-thousand- 
dollar reward for Nestor’s arrest. So if 
you'll hump yourself, my friend, you may 
make a good thing out of it.” 

In the inner room Benda Mayhew, whose 
eyes were full of tears but whose lips were 
smiling, reached across and caught the 
hand of Stephen Kane. Captain George 8S. 
Willing became intensely absorbed in a 
sna of the Pacific Ocean that hung on the 
wall. 

Possibly he had never seen anything 
like it before. At any rate, with his back 
squarely to the young people, he studied 
it with profound interest. There came a 
sound, as of the pulling of a cork, but it did 
not cause Captain Willing to look around. 
Instead he searched the map, stroking his 
nose in order to conceal a smile. 

Outside a door banged and a curtain was 
pulled down. Matthew M. Mayhew ad- 
dressed the employes of the navigation 
company. 

““You heard the news, I suppose, folks,”’ 
he was saying, and in his voice was a new 
note, almost of joy. ‘‘We’re through here! 
You’ll each get an extra month’s pay and 
this excellent advice: When taking a new 
job look for one in the undertaking business 
or somewhere where they manufacture the 
holes in bone buttons, and keep out of 
the shipping game. It’s no better than 
it should be, but it costs money to find 
that out!” 

He was evidently doing some sort of 
barbaric dance, for his feet shuffled and 
his breath began to come fast. 

“By golly, it’s good to be loose again!” 
he cried. ‘Whoops, my dear!  Ra-la- 
ai-a-dee! Steve! Benda! George Willing, 
you old thug! Come on, you mourners! 
We're going to the funeral of the Mayhew 
Navigation & Commercial Company! It’s 
to be held at Tait’s Restaurant. Let’s go!” 


I wish I did. Why do you 
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These overcoats will give you a 
new respect for clothes; the quality 
is as fine as money can buy You'll 
be proud of the fabrics and. 
needlework You'll enjoy the style 
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Say ‘*ZAY-TEK”’ 


When you buy milk choco- 
late, say ‘‘Zay-Tek’’— 
coined from ‘‘Aztec,’’ the 
name of the tribe of 
Mexican Indians who first 
understood the use of cocoa. 
The strength of pure 
‘“choco,’’ which made this 
early people so vigorous, is 
held for you in every piece 
of Zay-Tek Milk Chocolate. 


Have you tried Zay-Tek Eatmors 
from the big red tube—S5c every- 
where? And Zay-Tek Cocoa, 
which comes in 1-Ib., \4-lb. and 
\-lb. cans? Each is blended to 
suit the American taste. 
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ET a new slant on chocolate 

deliciousness. Taste crisp, 
meaty almonds in smooth, luscious 
Zay-Tek milk chocolate. Here’s the 
same blended chocolate you get in 
the big red tubes of Zay-Tek Eatmors 
—the blend made especially to suit 
the American taste. 


For real purity: and goodness you 
can’t beat the Zay-Tek blend. Red- 
brown ‘cocoa beans from tropical South 
America, seal-brown cocoa beans from 
the islands of the Southern Seas; 
roasted and blended with fragrant 
vanilla beans, sugar and full-cream 
milk—that’s Zay-Tek Chocolate! 


ALMONDS i1n 


ZAY-TEK 


BLENDED MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


Then combine Zay-Tek Chocolate: . 
in all its fine, smooth flavor with big, ~~ 
crispy almonds—that’s a Zay-Tek 
Almond Bar! 


Zay-Tek Almond Bars are always 
healthful and refreshing. Eat them 
during a long morning in shop or 
office. Carry them to the football 
game—on the days in the woods— 
on the train. Have them in the home. 
Nothing could be more wholesome 
and nutritious, whenever hunger craves 
a tasteful, satisfying snack. Good for 
grown-ups and children alike. 


Buy Zey-Tek Almond Bars at the 
nearest counter. 5c everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Penna., U.S. A. 


ZAY-TEK. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
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VENTURES AND ADVENTURES IN DRESS REFORM | 


robbed the animal kingdom to serve 
fashion, using everything they could think 
of from leg-of-mutton sleeves to elephant’s- 
breath gray, had now picked on the horse 
and produced the hobble skirt. It was this 
cramping of my style which awoke me 
to an appreciation of the ridiculousness 
of women’s clothes. J had borne with 
equanimity, even with interest, the advent 
of the straight-front corset. I had looked 
calmly upon row after row of tiny hooks 
and eyes outlining the spinal columns of 
thousands of women, and clawed with 
stolid patience at such a row down my own 
back when there was nobody home to help 
me in or, as the case might be, out, of the 
confounded dress. The torture of tottering 
around on a pair of three-inch heels which 
were lashed to my masts by eighteen 
inches of lacings, nine to a boot, had up 
to now appeared as merely one of the in- 
evitable difficulties of living. 

Hatpins, which sometimes missed the 
hair and met the head, but in either case 
went right through and stuck out on both 
sides of the crown of every feminine hat, 
were, to me, an everyday danger of modern 
civilization, like those dreadful new horse- 
less carriages. You ran the risk of being 
rammed by one or the other every time you 
went out on the street. Why, girls, do you 
remember that but a few short years ago 
the blinding of male passengers on cable 
ears through encounters with unsheathed 
hatpin ends was so common as to have 
recognized status as a gag on the vaudeville 
circuits? And that, after hundreds of 
fatalities, the terrible question of what to 
give mommer for Christmas was greatly 
alleviated by the introduction of hatpin 
guards? They came in pairs, didn’t they, 
huh? Little button things that you slipped 
on the sharp end of the hatpin when it 
came out on the far side of your skull. 

Well, anyway, I had accepted all these 
outrages without protest. But when they 
tried to force me into a hobble skirt, to de- 
prive me of what, although, of course, I 
was not yet a voter, was nevertheless con- 
sidered to be my inalienable rights under 
the Constitution—life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness—I revolted. For believe 
me, my life was most certainly in danger 
while I wore that crippling garment; I was 
by the mere donning of it automatically 
deprived of my liberty, and as far as the 
pursuit of happiness goes, say, listen, I 
couldn’t have pursued a lame snail with 
any success while wearing what the dress- 
maker had cynically termed my new fall 
walking suit. 


A Lone Revolutionist 


Tying up my legs like that certainly did 
affect my mind. I suppose forcing them to 
be inactive sent all the blood to the brain, 
see, so that I thought more clearly than 
usual. At any rate, I for the first time in 
my life took a good look at my wardrobe 
with a cold fishy eye—even fishier and 
colder than if it had belonged to another 
woman. The sum and substance of my 
conclusions regarding what I saw was that 
I’d be darned if I’d wear ’em just because 
They did! 

Of course you must realize that such a 
decision in a woman is as radical as a 
Democratic leader supporting the tariff. 
It was a momentous step, my determining 
to ignore what They wore, because every- 
body knows that They have a strangle hold 
on the styles. And They don’t stop at 
styles either. What They will say worries 
a whole bunch of people out of acting 
natural on three hundred and sixty-five 
days of every year. Personally I hope 
sometime to meet They in a convenient 
dark spot and crown Them with a meat 
ax, so’s to put a stop to all this nonsense 
about They say forcing the populace into 
all kinds of foolishness just because They 
are doing it this year. 

Well, you get the idea. And once having 
decided that They was in the same class 
with the z of algebra I felt better. ; 

Now if a woman starts in to be really 
reasonable about clothes and determines 
‘to carry the matter to a logical conclusion 
‘the censors had better sit up and take no- 
tice, for there is no telling what will be left, 
if anything, by the time she has come all 
the way down to brass tacks. And so, 


when I determined to clothe myself in rea- 


son, for a while it looked to me as though 
reason would be all I’d have left, and I 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


wasn’t a bit sure that the police would be 
able to see it. Also, though I sincerely 
believe that a lot of this mind-over-matter 
stuff is absolutely sound, still and all 
winter was coming along. 

So, first of all, it was necessary to decide 
just what constituted reasonable logical 
clothing. Upon doping out the sheet I 
came to the following rash conclusions: 

First—that corsets were all wrong for the 
average healthy female. If a corset around 
my feet, even when called a hobble skirt, 
so congested my system that I couldn’t 
breathe properly while wearing it, what on 
earth was a regular corset in the regular 
place doing to my innards? It seemed a 
cinch that a certain amount of stoppage 
must be occurring somewhere, and I, as a 
brain worker, was consequently penalizing 
myself by wearing said alleged garment. 
I tried going without it, and the utter 
relaxation resulting was adorable. For 
many years previous to this I had of 
course said ‘‘Uh-huhb!’”’ to my doctor when- 
ever he explained the same thing, and 
endeavored to make me look at pictures of 
sweetbreads and such, which he claimed 
I possessed duplicates of, insisting that 
I ought not to serve them da la mode. But 
not until I actually went without a corset 
did I get what he meant. After a week of 
perfect comfort I abjured the curse of the 
corset forever, but this forswearing necessi- 

ated an entirely new brand of outer dress. 

he corset had been the molder of my fate 
where gowns were concerned, and in aban- 
doning it I had temporarily forgotten that 
the annual convention of the Dress Manu- 
facturers’ Association used always in those 
days to be opened with the singing of that 
grand old hymn, How Firm a Foundation,_ 


A Dress Reform Pioneer 


Even though I now considered myself an 
intellectual I wanted to look attractive. 
And one difficulty about accomplishing 
such a result lay in the fact that there was 
a good deal of me to look at. I was, as the 
saying goes, an eyeful, for if I happened to 
be standing in front of it I completely hid 
the landscape. And so in order to show 
myself to the greatest possible advantage 
I had to conceal myself as much as possible, 
if you gather the idea. And thus it came 
about that I invented the first chemise- 
model gown worn in America. 

Like the original of most epoch-making 
inventions it was a trifle crude. Just think 
of Fulton’s first steamboat as.compared to 
the Mauretania! Or think of the early 
chain-driven, handle-guided so-called auto- 
mobiles, and now lookit the darn things! 
Consider, I beg of you, the feeble nasal 
lisping of the infant phonograph and the 
flickering flyspecks of the eindery young 
cinema! And then gazeupon me in my 1914 
one-cylinder hookless model, so palpably 
the forerunner of our latest, most lengthy, 
sleeveless gowns! Doesn’t it bear exactly 
the same relation to the 1923 stuff that 
those other great inventions of the early 
part of the century do to the newest fac- 
tory showings? I ask you! Note the sandal 
on the modestly protruding toe, and con- 
sider the flights of the modern flapper as 
she flops along in her sally-sandals! Yes, 
sir, I beat her to it, although in those days 
I couldn’t walk into a Fifth Avenue store 
and buy sandals. I had to keep a puppy 
especially to bite °em up for me! Nowa- 
days, I am given to understand, there has 
been a great exodus of Swiss cheese manu- 
facturers who have left their native Alps 
flat and come over here to enter our shoe 
factories, where their special line of open- 
work commands a high salary. And I 
claim I started it. At least things have 
turned out so’s I can throw a line about it, 
and photographs cannot lie. Those sandals 
of mine had low heels. For once I had 
abandoned the corset an uncorseted dress 
had to follow, and with draperies high- 
heeled shoes looked too much like Mary 
Anderson as Cleopatra. Beside, if I was 
going to be a dress reformer I couldn’t 
afford to leave any weak points. So I 
evolved a low-heeled sandal identical with 
some of those now retailing at something 
around fourteen dollars a pair. 

When it came to hooks and eyes—why, 
for me they were out. Of course on the old 
styles of dress they used frequently to be 
out—sometimes embarrassingly so. But 
once I began to perceive how funny 
women’s clothes were I couldn’t help but 
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notice that the comic supplements which 


throve on the husband-and-the-dress-to- | 


hook joke were perfectly safe from libel 


suits. I wonder if you men readers realize | 


that the modern dresses are practically de- 
void of hooks-and eyes. Snappers, pos- 
sibly one to a shoulder, where the woman 
herself can easily reach them, are about 
the only fastenings to the average modern 
gown, while literally hundreds of models 
slip on over the head and have no fasten- 


ings of any sort. Now I don’t claim I did | 


it, but I can and will insist that I was prob- 
ably the first woman in the country 
actually to wear such a garment in public, 
and everybody thought I was cuckoo for 
doing it. But such has ever been the fate of 
those who suffer for an ideal. I won’t say 
my early Wilsonian model was ideal, but 
I'll say I suffered for it just the same, be- 
cause no woman likes to be laughed at 
even when she knows she’s right. I was 
the first of my generation to have a dress 
slip on over the head without any fasten- 
ing, and now when I look around me at the 
millions of gowns fashioned with the same 
idea I feel very much like the man who 
could have bought that lot down where the 
drug store is for twelve dollars, twenty 
years ago, yes, sir, that’s a fact—and 
didn’t buy it. If only I could have known 
how the demand for hookless, buttonless 
dresses was going to increase I might have 
cornered the market. Well, no, I suppose 
not, but I might have unloaded a lot of 
hook stock and got out of buttons without 
being left in a hole. Apparently the only 
use for buttons nowadays is to sew a line 
of ’em around the edge of an eyeless pocket 
or to tack them on men’s soft shirts just 
under the points of the collar, or in some 
other equally absurd place. 

Since I was determined to be logical 
about clothes these new garments of mine 
had to be washable and easily ironed. 
One of the unpleasant truths which now 
presented themselves with all the push of 
a parvenu wes the fact that germs in- 
habited most conventional garments. They 
beat one to it, in fact, and actually wore 
the ulster, skirt or muff long before it was 
ever palmed off on me as new. If I was to 
develop a sensible form of clothing, espe- 
cially a loose floppy one, it must wash 
physically as well as intellectually, or be no 
more than a rank pretense. Well, I wasn’t 
going to have my things rank, not even 
though they trailed on the ground, and 
finding a line of goods that would wash was 
no cinch, because, as you can see by again 
looking at the pictures, portiéres made up 
so tastily, and portiéres don’t generally 
come in wash goods. 


Making a Dress in Half an Hour 


Another of my ideas about reforming the 
mold of fashion was to refrain from wasting 
hours and hours shopping, but instead, to 
get hold of some simple fine piece of cloth, 
and then cut only such holes in it as were 
absalutely necessary. In my case one was 
the sum total of said holes. I took a piece 
of cloth twice my own length, preferably 
with a complete design upon it, folded it 
once and cut a slit in the fold long enough 
for my head to come through—much as 
the Mexicans punch their ponchos. Next 
I sewed up the sides of this laboriously 
cut-out pattern, as far from the bottom 
upwards as was proper, leaving unsewn 
spaces at the top for my arms to come 
through. At this rate it took me fully 
half an hour to make myself a dress, and 
all the try-on I had was slipping it over my 
head once to see if the slit was big enough. 
Hems were as a rule unnecessary, because 
portiéres generally come with the hem 
already in them. As for how the dress 
hung—well, hanging didn’t worry me, ex- 
cept now and then when the idea flitted 
through my brain that perhaps the neigh- 
bors might resort to it. How the skirt 
hung and why bothered me not at all, 
because it didn’t—it simply lay where it 
fell. And that is all there was to my invention. 
Certainly simple, if nothing else! But its 
effect was not in the least what I had 
anticipated. 

By the wearing of this dress I seriously. 
believed that I had annihilated man’s chief 
source of caustic humor; that I had crip- 
pled the comic sections of the Sunday 
papers, or would have, had they not for the 
most part been crippled at birth, and that 
I had deprived my husband of his greatest 
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Pat. applied for 


Stop the hole with a 
Va-Car Tire Plaster 


The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER is 
made of layers of tested fabric, 
treated with self-vulcanizing rubber 
cement. Patch of soft rubber gum 
is in the center. Just place the 
plaster in the tire, with the gum- 
patch under the hole or break. 
The gum fills the hole. The fabric 
vulcanizes itself to the inside of the 
tire. No trouble from that place 
—ever! You save tires and tubes. 


It’s just as necessary to keep 
VA-CAR Tire Plasters in your car 
as to carry a spare tire. 

Ask your dealer for the VA-CAR TIRE 
PLASTER. If he hasn't it, send 50c. to 


us for medium size. 


Dealers: The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER 
has become a staple tire necessity. Ask 
your jobber, 


Jobbers: Write for exclusive offer where 
we are not yet represented. 


Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


D. R. Woodward, a Fuller Man at Stock- 
ton, Cal., started to earn his own living at 
16; sold various things; jumped from place 
to place, never earning over $20 weekly. In 
1920 he answered a Fuller advt. (just like this 
advt. you are reading); started to sell Fuller 
Brushes; was given the same system of thor- 
ough training every Fuller Man receives; and 


In 1920 his gross sales were $10,000, which 
he says “‘paid me three times as much as I 
ever earned. Because of its rapid growth I 
consider Fuller Brush Company offers won- 
derful opportunities.” (See our full page 
advt. in this same issue). 

Fuller can use a limited number of ambi- 
tious men right now, to first make good sell- 
ing Fuller Brushes, and be in readiness for 
promotion opportunities. Any man making 
less than $35 weekly can better his earnings © 
at once. $40 to $50 is the weekly average 
Fuller Men receive. Many earn $50 to $100. 

Write for booklet “Out of the Rut.’”’ Don’t 
wait for it, but get in touch at once with the 
nearest Fuller Office (look it up in telephone 
book). Evening appointments made. Or, 
address 

General Sales Manager 


The Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Branch Offices in over 
200 cities. 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER, 
The latest Style Silks at Factory 
Prices from the Silk City direct 
to you. Write at once for Samples. 


ARTCRAFT SILK CO., Paterson, N. J. 
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The Wholesome 


Peanuts—the national game’s 
favorite confection. The rea- 
son is clear— Peanuts are 
both good to eat and satisfy- 
ing to hunger. 


“Pennants” are peanuts at 
their best—clean, crisp,whole 
roasted and lightly salted. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
New York 


Trevywhere in the 
Red Pennant Ba as (3 


PENNANT _ 
SALTED PEANUTS 
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Confection 


For Hungry People 


There’s a regular meal in a 
5c bag of “Pennants”, and 
their high oil content makes 
them an actual and natural 
aid to digestion. 

‘You can buy “Pennants” 
anywhere in the glassine bags 
for 5c. Eat them daily for 
enjoyment and health. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


Suffolk, Va. 
Boston 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


grounds for kidding. Here I was, dressed 
intellectually in a washable garment which 
took half an hour to make, whose cost was 
the lowest possible, and which was not, 
like most garments, the result of several 
intrinsically beautiful sound lengths of 
cloth being ruthlessly cut up into silly 
little odd-shaped pieces and laboriously 
sewed together again as unreasonably as a 
crazy quilt. My garment had those classic 
lines put on the map to stay by ancient 
Greece, than which the most daring vandal 
must admit there is no whicher; it was 
comfortable, healthy and sane; because the 
one thing you couldn’t do in it was the 
modern dances! It was colorful and not un- 
becoming, and man, that much-advertised 
as reasoning creature, should have ap- 
proved, But did he? I had rid myself of 
every feminine idiosyncrasy except hair- 
pins and a dislike of spiders, and all it got 
me was shrieks of mirth. 

Where the commercial garments known 
to every husband’s charge account had 
merely provided a convenient subject for 
masculine gibes, my obliteration of these 
same foolish conventions of dress now 
appeared to my particular husband almost 
as grounds for divorce. According to 
George my costume, to put it mildly, was a 
fool idea; it was ridiculous, it wasn’t done, 
it was too unusual, and therefore prac- 
tically indecent. 

Now I was a mighty serious-minded 
young radical in those days, and made the 
mistake, common to such, of believing I 
could force the world to face about on any 


subject where I had the right of the mat-_ 


ter, provided I shouted aloud about it 
sufficiently and was given the chance to be 
a martyr to the cause. You know how it is 
with radicals and children both—give ’em 
half a chance to be a martyr and won’t 
they jump at it, though! My form of 
martyrdom was to wear those portiéres of 


‘mine in spite of everybody. No one was 


with me—not even the intellectual females 
of my acquaintance who in those days 
numbered among them even such bold bad 
women as equal-suffrage advocates. When 
it came to reform they all drew the line 
somewhere, and dress was the line. When 
it came to free speech, that was O. K. But 
free waistlines were unthinkable. One 
might be dowdy, but never artistic! 

In vain I presented horrid truths about 
dress manufacturers who ruthlessly sent 
out new styles each year in the selfish 
interests of their business. Uselessly I 
called attention to the waste in hats of 
yesteryear or the madness of abandoning 
sound boots at the command of the trade. 
I might be reasonable, but I was a freak, 
and if 1 wanted to be crazy enough to be 
that monstrosity, alogically dressed woman, 
why, it was plainly a field in which I 
should never be crowded. I was welcome 
to play alone and take all the glory. 


Our Debt to the Flapper 


Now it’s not much fun being a leader 
in any movement unless somebody follows 
you, and all the following I ever got was 
a few bad-mannered small boys. I knew 
I was right about the silliness of female 


| dress, but there was something wrong with 
| my method of reform. I had got hold of a 


profound truth, but I had caught it by the 


| tail and it had turned around and bitten 


me. Darius Green had a sound farsighted 
hunch about aéroplanes, but when he in- 


f | sisted upon putting the thing to a test he 


was in wrong immediately. I had hit upon 
a real discovery concerning a fact of im- 
portance to society with a capital S. But 
I was in the same class with D. Green, 
inasmuch as society was not yet ready 
for our dope. I’m afraid old Greenie 
passed out before they got around to the 
place where he could say aha, I told you so! 
But from certain signs and portents I 
believe that I am to have better luck. 

For in the dress of the overcriticized 
flapper I see much that is good. Not only 
has she had courage to do what I merely 
dreamed but she has got away with it in 
spite of clacking tongues and censorious 
writings. Even They, the indomitable, 
unconquerable, all-governing They, have 
ended by accepting her costume, which in 
so many ways embodies my general prin- 
ciple of sartorial sanity; accepted it with a 
shrug, perhaps, but the thing has gone 
over, nevertheless. They are now wearing 
what her desire for freedom has decreed, 
and Dame Fashion, that unreasonable but 
extremely powerful dowager, has backed 
her up, until many of the critical matrons 
are turning out uncorseted, in low heels, 
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their heads adorned by hats that stay on 
without hatpins and dresses that drape, 
hookless, in comfortable semiclassic lines. 
And for the comparative hygiene and good 
sense of modern dress our dubious debs 
are undoubtedly largely responsible. Their 
impatience of sound social forms we may 
sincerely deplore, but we are greatly in- 
debted to their impatience of silly irra- 
tional clothing. If I am not mistaken their 
dress reform is the one recent revolution 
that will have a permanent effect upon 
society at large. Society that is not at 
large will doubtless continue to wear stripes 
as heretofore. 

There is another development in modern 
clothing, also directly traceable to the 
younger set, which I had abandoned all 
hope of ever beholding, and that is the 
strange new habit of dressing for bad 
weather in bad weather. The lady Eskimos, 
and even nearer at home, the Canadians, 
have developed charming and distinctive 
costumes in which they can face the rain 
or cold confident that their appearance is 
all that it should be. But down around 
New York we have always hitherto acted 
as though bad weather was a personal 
insult, not likely to be repeated with im- 
punity. We refuse to recognize that occa- 
sionally, dog-gone, it will rain or snow, and 
that the streets will consequently be wet 
and mucky and the atmosphere damp, 
sooty and hard on white shoes, gray stock- 
ings and pastel clothes. On any bad day 
the women of Manhattan might have been 
seen soggily sopping about in thin shoes, 
damp clothing, bedraggled hats and occa- 
sionally an umbrella—carried under protest. 


Mere Woman’s Cravings 


Then along comes the flip flapper, who 


has too much pep to stay in when it rains, 
or maybe not sense enough to go in when, 
etc. Anyhow she appears in short skirts, 
strong gay tweeds, bright knitted muffier, 
and high arctic overshoes, prettily and 
successfully defying inclement weather, and 
the only penalty she pays is receiving the 
ha-ha because she simply won’t hook up 
those galoshes! 

On the other hand I will admit there are 
certain disadvantages incident to some 
of our modern styles, and I personally 
know of a case where a young girl suffered 
agonies all one afternoon because she needed 
to scratch her eyebrow and couldn’t be- 
cause she had her hat on. 

But take it by and large, women are get- 
ting mighty sensible about their clothes— 
almost as sensible as modern man, who, 
outside of wearing hot, germ-collecting 
woolen suits all summer, and a type of 
straw hat that is only fit for use as a letter 
basket on his desk; who voluntarily fastens 
a cast-linen band around his tortured 
throat, calling it a collar, and puts on his 
heaviest suit to dance in—well, outside of 
those and a few other things, we will admit 
he is sensible, and that modern woman is 
now, where her clothes are concerned, only 
a very little more foolish. We as a nation 
have certainly come a long way from the 
bungalow aprons of Babylon, which I be- 
lieve were so called because, owing to their 
heavy metal construction, one could easily 
make a bungalow out of them in an emer- 
gency. The Elizabethan ruff is a thing of 
the past, thank goodness, and nowadays 
when you get it in the neck it is usually 
from a rough who can be turned over to 
the cops. Things are undoubtedly a lot 
better in our sartorial world of today, and 
I am proud to remember I was a pioneer in 
the great movement for better clothes and 
fewer of them, even if I did abandon the 
battle ere ’twas well begun. 

Yet I am not so completely cuckoo that 
I think the millennium in dress has arrived. 
Nor do I hope to live to see it. Quite to 
the contrary, I hope most sincerely to be 
dead before any such awful thing occurs. 
I am quite weak-minded enough to con- 
sider gauze fans as practical and bead 
necklaces as necessary garments. As for 
chiffon underwear, tulle hats, georgette 
opera cloaks and fur-trimmed bathing 
suits—these arouse in me a mad instine- 
tive longing, an avaricious ecstasy, a wild 
desire beyond the power of my feeble type- 
writer to describe. Indeed that instrument 
shakes and trembles like a secondhand 
jitney with eight passengers at my im- 
passioned attempt to convey my delight 
in such frivolities. But I realize that it is 
the mere woman in me who is victim to 
these cravings. May she never—in the 
language of our well-known juvenile au- 
thoress—may she never grow less mere! 


OE 


to take in the situation; looking from one 
face to another for some clew to the De 
Chaillevois attitude toward Jim. I gath- 
ered little. The De Chaillevois were noth- 
ing if not correct. 

The talk went on, and then Jim lit a 
candle and took me to my room. As we 
turned in from the passage the man I had 
seen in the garden was depositing my bag 
on the floor. He went out without speak- 
ing and I heard his heavy boots clattering 
down some back stairway. I looked at Jim 


inquiringly. 
“That’s Jake.’ He touched his head 
significantly. ‘‘Shell shocked. He’s got a 


bug about restoring the land. He’d work 
all night if we didn’t tie him up. While 
we're on bugs,” he added, ‘‘don’t say 
anything about the photograph on the 
table when the old lady’s around—the guy 
in the French uniform.” 

“A son?” 

He nodded. 

“André. He was killed. She thinks he’s 
coming back some night. You’ll see her 
jump if the door opens. Two or three 
times during the evening she’ll sneak over 
wa look out. Nobody takes any notice 
oLite: 

“T understand.” 

Jim looked about the room solicitously. 

“There’s hot water in that pitcher,” he 
said. He drifted toward the door and 
paused. “If you brought one of these 
dinner coats you’d better get into it. We 
glad up for supper.”’ 

“T understand,” I said. ‘‘Jim,’” I went 
on after a pause, ‘‘where did you meet 
your wife?” 

He smiled. 

“Remember the time she came to see you 
at Neuilly?”’ 

“e Weg.” 

“Remember what she said about soldier- 
ing with a broom?” 

“Tn a way.” 

“Well, that was the beginning. When I 
got hit with the French she was nursing in 
the hospital they took me to.” 

“When did you get married? 

“Last spring.” 

“So you went home and stayed two 
years?”’ 

ee esu: 

I waited for details, but he was silent. 

“She’s a wonderful woman,” I said 
vaguely. 

“That’s right.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘I’m glad you’re happy. 
It’s a great thing to be happily married.” 

He stood for a moment, gazing at me. 
There was a wistful look in his eyes, some- 
thing new. I felt that he wanted to talk, 
but he turned suddenly and went out. I 
stood staring at the doorway through which 
he had passed, half expecting his return, 
half resolved to call after him. But the 
moment slipped away and he was gone. 
I went on with my unpacking, washed, and 
hurried into a dinner jacket, pondering on 
that look in his eyes. 

Had his marriage gone wrong already? 
It would not be surprising. The surprising 
thing was that Yvonne de Chaillevois had 
married him in the first place. It is all very 
well to talk about love and war and hos- 
pital psychology, but Yvonne de Chaille- 
vois was not that kind. She was the last 
thing in civilization. And she had not 
married him on the spur of the moment. 
It was two years since she had nursed him. 
He had gone home and come back for 
her. This meant something big working in 
Jim, doubt and uncertainty in the girl. His 
social status would not have meant very 
much, nor the fact that he had been a 
private. Any French swell may serve in 
the ranks, and it was an asset that he wore 
the Medaille Militaire. But he was penni- 
less, and that did matter. The De Chaille- 
vois were broke or they wouldn’t be living 
on this farm. Under such conditions it 
was doubly up to the girl to marry money. 
As she hadn’t done so, the only other 
theory was love—love that amounted to 
something like a grand passion; and if that 
were so, why had it burned itself out so 
soon? Well, I should see what I should 
see. I was glad I had come. If Jim needed 
a friend, I was glad to be on hand. 

I finished dressing, and putting out my 
candle went down. The stairway led into 
the living room, and for a moment I stood 
unobserved. They were all there, waiting 
in silence for dinner; Madame de Chaille- 
vois in her chair, her hands folded, her 
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haunted, melancholy eyes gazing into the 
fire; Jean at the card table with his inter- 
minable solitaire; Jim idly looking over 
his shoulder. But it was his wife that chal- 
lenged my attention. She was standing to 
the right of the fire, her shoulder against 
the mantel, her head bowed, her mouth, 
habitually a little hard and disdainful, 
drooping pitifully at the corners. If ever 
there was a woman whose face and pose 
proclaimed her defeated, hopeless, numbed 
by some inward war of spiritual forces, it 
was Yvonne de Chaillevois. 

The scene I had stepped into vanished 
with my footfall. Yvonne started into the 
mask that she habitually wore. As I came 
forward she smiled. Madame de Chaillevois 
shook off her abstraction. Then a white- 
haired maitre d’hétel announced dinner and 
we went into the little dining room. 

At dinner and during the evening more 
and more I felt the effort that was made for 
me. Under some brooding shadow each 
member of this strange household seemed 
oppressed. Was it this marriage? Was it 
something else, or was it various things? 
I could not say. There seemed to be no 
restraint, no resentment in their attitude 
toward Jim or in his toward them. They 
seemed to like him, rely upon him. Even 
Yvonne was uniformly civil to him, kind 
at times, affectionate almost, as a sister 
might have been; but never a word or a 
look that would have told what the bride 
of a few months might be feeling. It was 
a perplexing atmosphere. And the thing 
that did not seem strange was the one thing 
I should have expected to marvel at—that 
the raw, spiritless youth who had gorged 
peppermint drops and played the mouth 
organ in the open country of Wyoming 
should be sitting there at home in the 
family circle of one of the great families 
of France. . 

The next morning when Jim was show- 
ing me about I had my chance to talk to 
him. We were in the cobbled courtyard 
surrounded by the quadrangle of huge 
stone barns and buildings. 

“T’m putting in two silos for a starter,” 
he began. “‘ This is a wheat-and-sugar-beet 
proposition, but we’ve got to carry stock 
to build up the land. Nobody’s ever raised 
silage corn in this country, but it can be 
done and I’m going to show ’em.”’ ; 

“Jim,” I said, ‘“‘why are these people 
living here?” 

“Tt’s all they got. The old lady had a 
chateau and a farm over. to the westward. 
The Heinies blew them up when they went 
out in ’18. They blew Yvonne’s house too. 
Nobody knows how this dump got by. It’s 
Yvonne’s. There’s about four thousand 
acres with it, and there’s another three of 
the old lady’s to the west.' We’re trying to 
run it all with this set of buildings.” 

“And they’re all broke?” 

“Nothing but this land and the taxes. 
The tenants got killed and their families 
moved south at the beginning, so it’s up 
to us.” 

My eyes wandered to the little town car 
that was parked under one of the great 
sheds. 

“Building silos and getting a dairy herd 
cost money. Have you placed a mort- 
gage?” 

He shook his head. 

“You didn’t hear about me?”’ 

“Hear what?” 

“Tm rich.” 

“Rich?” 

“Remember that Texas land I tried to 
sell you?” 

“The worst in Texas.”’ 

“It was poor on top,” he said slowly, 
“but there’s a heap of oil underneath. 
There’s sixty producing wells on it now, 
and they’re still drilling.’ 

So this was it! Usual Jim Sinclair mar- 
ried by Yvonne de Chaillevois for his 
money! This was what he had waked up 
for! Could the irony of the gods go further? 

Then Jean came out and the three of us 
climbed into a flivver and drove out over 
the plateau to inspect a working party that 
was filling in trenches and taking down 
wire. As we went down the lane I caught 
a glimpse of Jacques digging furiously in 
the garden. 

We saw the work party and went on to 
the ruins of the Chateau Chaillevois. Jim 
and I got out, leaving Jean in the car, 
wrapped in an old poilu’s blue overcoat. 
4 “Ruins don’t amuse him much,” said 

im. 


We climbed over the heaps of stone and 
came out upon what had been a terrace 
giving on the bank of a wooded ravine. 

“You see that piece of timber?’ Jim 
pointed to a little woodland a few hundred 
yards to the west. ‘“‘That’s where André 
got touched off. Funny, wasn’t it?—right 
within a stone’s throw of where he was 
born and raised. Still, things like that 
happened right along, artillery officers hav- 
ing to shell their own homes. 

“But that wasn’t the funniest part of it. 
Jean and that digging fellow, Jake, were in 
the same class, as they call it. They were 
both poilus in the same platoon. Their 
lieutenant got killed in the course of time, 
and who should be sent up to take his 
place but Brother André, who was a regu- 
lar? Well, one night, as I get the story, 
there was a hell of a barrage laid down on 
that bit of timber where the company 
was in trenches, and Jean and Jake were 
the guys that saw André go west. Can you 
beat it?” 

“Tf they saw him killed,” I said, ‘Show 
is it that his mother thinks he’s coming 
back? She isn’t crazy.” 

“She holds to that because they never 
found a button of him. Of course there 
was lots like that. A smoke box dropped 
on him and he vanished. Over in the Ar- 
gonne I saw a captain and two men go up 
that way just at noon. 
that night that put the wheels in Jake’s 
nut. He went on till the show was over, bit 
he was queer, and when he got back it:took 
this form of digging and getting the patric 
cleaned up. ‘Removing the pollution of the 
boche,’ he calls it. He dug one up in the 
garden a while back, and I’d hate to tell 
you what he did with it.” 

Jim moved off, but-I stood there con- 
templating the mangled woodland, the 
ruins of the house of Chaillevois and the 
strange web that fate had woven about 
the place and the family that had lived 
there for five hundred years. 

We got into the car again and drove 
eastward over the brown plateau, bleak 
and forbidding under November skies. 
They took me as far as Laffaux and I saw 
the Devil’s Mile again, the great tract at 
the westward end of the Chemin des Dames 


so churned by shell fire that the torn earth , 


seems to roar like the Whirlpool Rapids 
at Niagara. Then we went back a few miles 
and entered another park whose great trees 
had been torn by shrapnel. ‘The fallen 
branches had been cleared from the drive, 
and we came out upon the ruins of another 
great house. 


“The Chateau Bellegarde,’’ said Jean © 


laconically. ‘‘ Jeem’s house.”’ 

“This was where your cousin lived?” 
I found it hard to call her Mrs. Sinclair. 

“Yes. It is fitting that it should come 
back to Jeem,”’ he went on, “for it was a 
house of the De Sainte Claires that came 
to us by marriage.” 

“When?” 

“About three hundred years ago.” 

“Do you hear that?” I said to Jim. 

He grinned. 

“The Sainte Claires were from Nor- 
mandy in the beginning,” Jean went on. 
“Look at Jeem. He is Norman. He might 
have stood by the side of Guillaume le 
Conquerant.”’ 

Jim grinned again. 

‘Way back my people were French,” he 
said apologetically. ‘Now I’m becoming 
French again.” 

“Getting naturalized?” 

“oe Ves 2 

“T think you’re sensible,’ I said. “If 
you’re going to live here you ought to be 
a citizen.” 

“That’s right,”’ he said gravely; ‘but 
there’s more than that to it. My people 
went to Texas because it was the frontier; 
well, it ain’t the frontier any more. Mex- 
ico’s nothin’. This strip of eountry is the 
frontier now. This is where the trouble 
will begin.” 

“You’re not looking for more war?” 

“T’m fed up for the time being. But 
look here! You and I know the boches are 
coming back. It’ll be Russia and Deutsch- 
land against us next time. They’s got to 
be some folks here with two hands.”’ He 
nodded toward Jean. ‘‘If we had about a 
hundred thousand he-boys from the West 
there’d be nothin’ to it.” 

“That’s your solution of the European 
question?” 

“Sure!” 


They say it was . 
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“Well, tnere might be worse,” I said. 
“The trouble would be to get ’em to come.” 

“There aren’t many Yvonnes,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

I looked at him in surprise, but either 
he failed to note it or ignored it. 

“But this is the country to farm in,” he 
went on. ‘‘You get modern methods in 
here and there isn’t anything you can’t 
do. And, after all, why shouldn’t some of 
us come back? We all come from over here 
in the beginning.” 

“That’s true,’ I assented; but I was 
thinking of his remark about Yvonne. He 
was hooked hard. 

They say the novelists overemphasize 
the theme of sex. How can it be over- 
emphasized? What else but this woman 
could have waked him into life and planted 
him body and soul on the Ferme Belle- 
garde? Not all the world’s kings and par- 
liaments and armies and wise men. And 
what would be the end of it? I couldn’t get 
away from that. 

Jean rejoined us and I fell to speculating 
on what he thought about it all. Doubtless 
it amused him. He had a cynical humor 
under his grave, repressed manner. He 
could never understand the tragedy, the 
pathos of the thing. Men of his kind and 
class may love, but they also gather the 


flowers by the way. He could see no reason 


why a, smash was inevitable. It would 


seem natural to him that Jim should con- 
“Sole himself, and Yvonne likewise. 


He 
didn’t understand our West. 

““Jeem says he is going to rebuild this 
place,’”’ he observed presently. 
f “We're going to rebuild them both,” said 
Jim. 

“The Germans are supposed to pay for 
it,” I putin. 

Jean shrugged his shoulders and an ironic 
smile parted his lips. 

We got into the car and drove home. 


After lunch Jim went out to superintend 


the; work on his silos. Jean began his 
everlasting game of solitaire. Yvonne was 
standing before the fire. She yawned idly. 

“Can you walk?” she said to me. ‘I 
must get some exercise. It is a great mis- 
take, but I got the habit in England.” 

“T should like to walk,’’ I said. 

She disappeared and came back in a 
tweed skirt and a sweater. We struck off 
across the barren fields, and presently I 
realized that she was bearing toward Cha- 
teau Bellegarde. She seemed not to want 
to talk and we went on in silence. In twenty 
minutes we entered the park. She left the 
driveway, struck through the woods by a 
footpath and presently we came out on the 
ruined house. 

“Jim says he is going to rebuild,” I said. 

She seemed not to hear, and leading me 
around the tumbled masonry seated her- 
self on a bit of balustrade fencing the ter- 
race that gave upon the little valley. 

“This is a rotten world,” she said sud- 
denly in English. 

“You people in the north have reason to 
think so.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t mean that. I was born there’’— 
she pointed to an imaginary room. ‘This 
was a beautiful place and it was my home. 
Now it is gone, yet it means nothing to 
me—nothing.”’ 

“You were unhappy here?” 

“T was very happy here.” 

“You miss the war,’ I said; 
nursing. A great many do.” 

“T hated it all,’’ she answered. She sat 
in silence, poking her stick into a crevice 
of the stone pavement. 

“Tell me,” I said, ‘‘why did you marry 
Jim?” 

“He seemed to want it,’ she answered. 

“Tt began in the hospital?” 

“Yes; he had no money then, but that 
was not all.” 

“T can understand,” I said. 

She flashed a look at me. 

“You misunderstand entirely !”’ she cried 
fiercely. ‘‘Weren’t you in this war with us 
long enough to know that our old values 
have changed? Is there anything finer than 
a man who could fight and kill like Jim? 
Would a French woman forget that? You 
Americans call him a roughneck. I tell 
you he is a great man, a great soul; such 
a man as founded the great families of 
France. And he is a De Sainte Claire. 
You can see that. There was a dead cru- 
sader carved in the church there who might 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Antonio Stradivari, 
who lived and worked at 
Cremona two centuries 
ago, left to the world 
more than the marvel- 
ously toned instruments, 
still the wonder and de- 
spair of violin makers. 
His lifetime devotion to 
his craft, his undaunted 
striving for perfection are 
a heritage of inspiration 
for all who work with 
the ideal of service. 
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(Continued from Page 97) 
have been his father. But if he had not 
been it would have made no difference. In 
my set we did what we pleased. We were 
rotten, but we married whom we pleased.”’ 

I looked at her in amazement. I had 
expected nothing like this. 

“Then why do you not love him?” I 
blurted out. 

“Can one love whom one wishes?” she 
answered. . 

“But if you admire him,’ I said, “‘per- 
haps in time 2 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she answered. ‘I thought it 
might be so once; that’s why I did it; but 
I know better now. It is a ghost that di- 
vides us.”’ 

““A ghost?” 

She nodded. 

“Ts De Caze-Fernay dead?” 

“There was no truth in that silly story,” 
she answered. ‘“‘I never would have mar- 
ried him even if he had not been an em- 
busqué and a coward.” 

“Then what can be done?” ; 

‘““What can be done?” she echoed. ‘It 
is terrible! This man who has fought for 
France, who has defended this soil, who 
has avenged us, he is in the ruins with me 
because of me.” 

“He knows about the ghost?” 

“T told him at the beginning, but that 
dees not cure the trouble. He is very fine, 
he is very patient, very gentle; but a man 
like him cannot go on mated to a dead 
woman. Some day something will happen. 
Perhaps he will kill me. It would be the 
best way.” 

“Tf he kills you he will kill himself also.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘he probably would do 
that, and that ought not to be. France 
needs him; needs her strong sons.” 

‘Have you ever thought of going away 
with him?” 

“Where can one go?” 

I made no reply, for I knew what she 
meant. There is no country so far away 
that ghosts will not follow. 

“‘Besides,’’ she went on, ‘“‘this we can do 
and must—put these lands in order, make 
these farms produce food again for France. 
You see underneath we are all like Jacques.” 

“And you never go to Paris?” 

“lt is a dead place for me. Besides, you 
saw the car. I wept when he brought it 
home to me.’”’ She shook with laughter. 
“How could I ever explain to him? And 
if I drove in it, which I should not mind for 
myself, and some man bowed to me Jim 
would kill him.” 

“T might clear that up,’ I ventured. 
“We could excharge it.” 

“No! No!” she cried. “It is his gift to 
me. He is proud of it.” 

She rose and started along the terrace 
toward the graveled court where the drive 
came in. Her color had heightened as she 
laughed. She was superb. 

I went back across the fields by the side 
of a different woman from the one with 
whom JI had come. Whether she had 
brought me out there to reveal herself I 
could not tell. But I could never see her 
again as first I saw her. All hardness had 
gone. I knew now what that world-weary 
mask of discontent was hiding. But that 
a great and unhappy nature was there be- 
neath it did not help matters so far as I 
could see. If she had been nothing but 
what she appeared, Jim might have ac- 
cepted disillusionment as other men have 
done. He was still young and sane beyond 
the average. But things being as they 
were, it was a dark outlook. 

One thing I resolved to know—-the iden- 
tity of the ghost. Presumably Jim knew. 
When the moment favored I would ask him. 
It was possible that if he would talk 
frankly, as Yvonne had done, the pressure 
under which he was living might be eased. 
But sooner than I expected and in a differ- 
ent manner the information came to me. 

Tea was served in the living room at 
five, in the English fashion. Yvonne was 
in her room changing. The two men had 
not come in and I found myself alone with 
Madame de Chaillevois. 

“You are a friend of Monsieur de Sainte 
Claire?” she said abruptly. This is what 
she always called him. 


“You knew his parents?” 

I said no, that they had been dead for 
some time; and added, ‘‘ You know, I come 
from a different part of the country.”’ 

“But he has some uncle or aunt that I 
could write to?” 

“Really, I don’t know.” 

She seemed at a loss. 
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“This has all been very irregular from 
our point of view,’ she went on. ‘Of 


course, the war has changed things; but in’ 


this case something terrible has happened 
which might have been avoided if the con- 
venances had been observed.” 

“You mean this marriage should never 
have taken place?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

‘But if Sinclair’s parents had been alive 
there is nothing they could have done to 
prevent it. He knew what he was doing.” 

“He did not know,”’ she said vehemently. 
“Understand me, I do not blame him. It 
was natural enough for him. My own son 
Jean is most to blame, for he counseled 
Yvonne to accept him. If only they 
would have listened to me! But now— 
what can be done?” 

“Pardon me, Madame de Chaillevois, if I 
fail to understand. All that I know is that 
my friend married your niece, knowing that 
he possessed only her respect, her friend- 
ship; knowing that she still loved a man 
who was dead.” 

“But he is not dead!”’ she cried. ‘“‘ What 
will happen when he comes back?” 

“Comes back?” 

“Exactly! André is not dead.” 

I knew then that I was talking with a 
mad woman, but the ghost was identified. 

“You do not know André,”’ she went on. 
‘When he comes back he will not brook 
this marriage. He will not understand why 
the woman he loved would not wait for him 
when he was a prisoner, fighting for France.” 

“T don’t think we need worry about 
that,’’ I said sympathetically. ‘All Sin- 
clair wants is to make Yvonne happy. If 
she loves your son, as no doubt she does, 
and he comes back—why, then I am sure 
that Sinclair will give her up and go home.” 

“You think so?”’ she said eagerly. 

“T do.”’ I spoke, humoring her as one 
might a child and arranging Jim’s conduct 
with an airy confidence. ‘‘I am sure it 
could be arranged,’’ I said. 

She looked at me gratefully, and then 
Yvonne’s step was heard on the stair and 
she urged a second cup of tea upon me. 
Except for this delusion about her son, she 
was as sane as anyone. 

Yvonne came without speaking and 
seated herself by the fire. I handed her the 
tea that Madame de Chaillevois poured 
and she took it in silence. I suspected that 
the ghost was very near and her battle 
raging. Except to the mother, how little 
it mattered that André was but in fact a 
ghost. If he had been there in the room, 
warm and full of bodily life, he could not 
have more completely stood between Jim 
and his wife. And it seemed to me that as 
a ghost there was less hope of removing 
him than had he been flesh. 

I had intended to leave next morning, 
but during the evening Yvonne drew me 
aside and urged me to stay on. 

“You do us all good,” she said. ‘‘We are 
here so alone, and Jim—he needs you. You 
must cheer him up.” 

‘But what can I tell him?”’ I answered. 
“He is not a child. Can I tell him that 
time and patience and gentleness ity 

“No,” she interrupted. ‘“‘Everything in 
me tells me that would be false. Tell him 
to go back with you, to make a new life, to 
find the woman that he believes I am.” 

I looked at her blankly. 

“‘T mean it,” she said. “‘You must try.” 

I stayed the next day. In the afternoon 
Jean went off to Soissons to shop. Jim and 
I drove out over the land alone. We visited 
the working party that was gathering up 
the wire and filling trenches and shell 
holes. 

“It goes slow,” I said. 

“Blamed slow,” said Jim. He seemed 
moody and depressed as he turned the 
flivver homeward. For a couple of miles we 
drove in silence. The rain had set in with 
the twilight and he switched on the lights. 

“T wonder if I’m a fool,” he said sud- 
denly. 

“We're all fools most of the time,’ I 
answered. “But, Jim, I’m afraid you’ve 
bitten off more than any man can chew.” 

“Perhaps you're right.”” He knew what 
‘ ‘meant. Perhaps Yvonne had talked with 

im. 

“Why don’t you take your loss like a 
sensible man and come back with me?” 

He squared around and looked me in the 
eyes. 
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“‘T would,” he said; ‘‘honest to God I 
would if I thought it would make that girl 
happy. But it wouldn’t. Nobody can do 
that but me. She needs me,’’ he went on. 
“*She doesn’t know it, but she does.” 

I had heard that kind of thing before. 

“There’s just one way to help her find 
out,’”’ I said. ‘‘Come home and leave her 
to herself.’’ 

It was a full minute before he answered. 
Then he said quietly, ‘‘No, I’m a lot of 
things, but I’m no quitter. Besides, think 
what I owe her!” 

“Think it over. It’s for her sake as well 
as yours. I’ll wait for you two weeks in 
Parisians 

“Vl think it over,” he said, and laughed. 

As we drove into the farm courtyard I 
had made up my mind to be off in the 
morning. There was nothing I could do. 

“Tf I can get a lantern,” I said, ‘‘I’d like 
to look over my car a bit. I suspect I’ve 
got some dirty plugs.” 

“Going to leave us?” 

“Yes, if you won’t come with me.” 

He put up the flivver and led me toward 
the old tower that stood in the center of the 
court. Originally it had been a keep, a last 
stronghold of the defenders. In later years 
shelving had been put up on the interior 
and it had been used to store apples and 
pears. Now that there were no fruit trees, 
it served as the farm tool house. Jim 
struck a match, found a lantern and 
lighted it. 

“Can’t I help you?” he asked. 

I said no and he went off to the house. 

Perhaps twenty minutes passed with my 
tinkering and I started across the court 
with the lantern. As I neared the house I 
glanced into the living-room window. Ma- 
dame de Chaillevois was sitting in her ac- 
customed place, dressed for dinner, her 
hands folded in her lap. I cleaned my 
boots on the scraper and went in. 

“They have all gone to dress?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,’”’ she answered, ‘“‘André is here.”’ 

It was rather startling, for she seemed 
normal. 

‘Indeed!’ Isaid. ‘When did he arrive?” 

“Soon after you and Monsieur de Sainte 
Claire went out. He came by train from 
Paris.” 

I could see now that her calm was as- 
sumed, for her voice grew tremulous. 

“You must get De Sainte Claire away.” 

“Hardly before dinner,” I said. 

“Naturally, not till after dinner. We 
shall dine together; but at once afterwards. 
André intends to kill him if he does not 
go. You have a car; you must make some 
excuse.” 

“T’ll manage that,’ I said confidently. 
“T must go up and dress now.” 

I started upstairs with the idea of stop- 
ping in at Jean’s room to apprise him of 
the acute phase his mother’s delusion had 
taken. Obviously something had to be 
done. I knocked; no answer. I looked in; 
there was no one there. He had not got 
back yet. As I went down the passage a 
door on the right that had always been 
closed stood half open. There was a light 
in the room and I heard a man’s voice hum- 
ming a music-hall tune. I must have 
slowed my step unconsciously, for the song 
stopped and a man appeared in the half- 
open doorway. 

““Ah,” he said, “‘you are the friend of 
Monsieur de Sainte Claire. I am André 
de Chaillevois.’’? He held out his hand and 
I took it dumbly. 

‘“Won’t you come in?”’ he said. 

It was, of course, a politeness merely, the 
veiled Gallic manner of speeding me to my 
own quarters; but I was too startled to 
heed nuances. I stood a moment trying to 
realize the situation. Then I mumbled a 
clumsy thank you and went in. 

The room was a litter of clothes that De 
Chaillevois had been unpacking. A gold- 
mounted toilet set was dumped upon the 
dressing table, together with gold-mounted 
toilet bottles, all marked with the De 
Chaillevois crest. 

“This is hardly a place to receive one,” 
he said apologetically. ‘‘I collected some 
necessaries from my apartment in Paris; 
and as I have no servant, I must needs be 
my own valet de chambre. C’est la querre,”’ 
he added gayly. 

It took but one glance to confirm what I 
knew of André de Chaillevois. Handsome 
he undoubtedly was, with his violet eyes 
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against a swarthy skin, and blue-black hair. 
Hardly one could have found a better type 
of the prewar Frenchman of fashion—a 
pigeon shot, duelist, gambler, polo player, 
and, of course, redoubtable with women. 

“You must forgive me,” I said, ‘‘for 
blundering into this situation.” 

“‘Situation?’’ he repeated. 

“Let us be direct. I have had the confi- 
dence of your family extended to me and I 
am the only fellow countryman at present 
ina position torepresent my friend Sinclair.” 

“*Ah, if you represent Monsieur de Sainte 
Claire,” he said quickly, and his manner 
changed, ‘‘that, of course, is a different 
matter. You are entirely correct.’ 

I caught his meaning, but ignored it. 

“A painful and extraordinary situation 
has arisen,’’ I continued, “‘for which no one 
can be held to blame. Now, the obvious 
thing to do is to exercise what in English 
we call common sense.”’ 

“And, according to your ideas, monsieur, 
what would common sense dictate?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know; but some rea- 
sonable solution must be worked out. Per- 
haps the thing should be left to Madame 
Sinclair. After all, it is her decision which 
should control.” 

“Possibly,” he said. “And yet with 
equal frankness I must tell you that in 
principle I am opposed to bringing a lady 
into a matter which, after all, primarily 
concerns two men.” 

I wanted to tell him that was old stuff, 
but thought better of it. After all, I was in 
no position to suggest a solution, for I had 
no authority to speak for Jim. 

“Have you a solution?”’ I asked. 

“Tt is very simple,’”’ he said. ‘‘I am told 
that. Monsieur de Sainte Claire is a soldier 
and has fought for France. That in the 
present day and under the existing circum- 
stances would satisfy me. The thing can be 
arranged correctly. My brother will act 
for me and you for your friend.” 

“But why should you kill each other?” 
I demanded. ‘‘ What wouldit prove? What 
good would it do? Neither of you has 
wronged the other.” 

André smiled. 

‘‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘but is there no 
sex in America?’”’ He laughed as if the idea 
was too funny for self-control. ‘Forgive 
me,’’ he went on. ‘‘I do not mean to be 
rude; but how could two men wrong each 
other more fundamentally? So naturally 
there is only one solution. And,’ he added, 
“you must agree that the sooner it is 
reached the better.” 

There was nothing more to say. Until I 
had had time to think, until I had seen Jim, 
I could frame no plan. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘we shall see.” 

“Excellent!’’ he said. ‘‘Permit me to 
say that I appreciate your evident honesty 
and right-mindedness.”’ 

We bowed to each other and I withdrew. 
With my candle, I continued down the pas- 
sage to my room. As I pushed open the 
door I saw Jim sitting on the bed. 

““You’ve heard?” he said. 

I nodded. 

“Do you know how he happens to be 
alive?”’ 

“No; it doesn’t much matter. Well,’ 
he went on after a pause, ‘“‘there’s hell to 
pay now.” 

“How is Yvonne?” 

“All to the bad.”’ 

“We've got to keep our heads, Jim, you 
‘and tae 

“Sure!” 

“It’s up to you to do the big thing, old 
man. This afternoon I was telling you that 
a live man didn’t have a chance against a 
ghost, but I’m afraid this André living is 
a harder proposition than dead.” 

He nodded. 

“What you want most, as I understand 
it, is to make this woman happy.” 

He nodded again. 

“Well, you’ve got your chance. 
loves this man.” 

“Tt isn’t as simple as that,” he said 
moodily. 

““You mean she doesn’t want you to go?”’ 

“Hanged if I know what she wants,” he 
answered. “I can’t make out.” 

“There are women,” I said, ‘“‘who love 
two men at once, and want to hold both. 
And it’s possible that she cares for you 
more thamshe thinks; but there is only one 
way of finding out.” 

“How? ” 

“Clearing out. If it’s you that’s it she’ll 
come after you. If it isn’t, why, then 
you’re well out of it and she will be happy 
with André.” 

(Continued er: Page 105) 
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Amazing Radio Feature 


—a new step in radio enjoyment for the entire family 


OU who are familiar with radio equipment 
know the Baldwin Phone—the phone that 
made the Baldwin .Head-Set famous. 


United States War Vessels use Baldwin Head- 
Sets in connection with their radio equipment. 
Practically all ocean-going vessels of all kinds use 
them. 


United States Army radio stations are likewise 
equipped. 

The Baldwin Head-Set received practically 
every radio order that was given by our officers 
during the war in France. 


The Government commandeered the factory and 
built this phone throughout the war in order to 
secure absolute control of so valuable a product. 


Today hundreds of thousands of Baldwin Head- 
Sets are in use throughout the world on land and 
sea. 

Because the Baldwin, by every test and in con- 
tinuous service, has proved to be the world’s stand- 
ard radio phone. 


Now the Combination 
A Clarifier, Not An Amplifier 


OW this amazing phone at an amazingly low 

price is available (to everyone owning a radio 
set) in the Master-Baldwin “Throatype’ Claro- 
phone, which enables a 
roomful of people in- 
stead of merely one 
person at a time /o hear 
the radio as they have 
never heard it hereto- 
Sore. 
—hear every sound 
more clearly, every in- 
tonation and modula- 
tion of the voice, every 
intaking of the breath, 


You tune in with the Master- 
Baldwin Phone. One does the 
work of two ordinary phones and 
does it better. 


every note of music, including the harmonics and 
the overtones, the lowest bass-drum notes and the 
highest pitch of Galli-Curci’s voice. 


—hear almost as if the voice or the instrument 
itself were there. 


—hear no rasping, buzzing, breaking or any other 
noise, save that which your receiving set may 
cause. 


—hear any broadcasting in this way that your re- 
ceiving set is capable of getting clearly. And 
hear it more perfectly than with any other type of 
phone. 


You'll want one of these instruments as soon as 
you hear one—especially at this unusually low 
price. 


Try It At Our Risk 


S° sure are we of its immediate appeal to you 
that we are making you the final judge of the 
merits of the Master-Baldwin Clarophone, al- 
though there is ample evidence of its success. 


Make a 10-day, unrestricted test of it at home on 
your receiving set. If not satisfactory in every 
way, return it within that period to the dealer of 
whom you purchased it and get your money back. 


Our responsibility will be verified by the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, one of the 
strongest financial institutions on the Pacific 
Coast. 


So don’t hesitate to try one. The Mastér-Bald- 
win “Throatype’ Clarophone must sell itself to 
you. 


It will do it by providing features that are unobtainable 
in any other radio equipment. 


We know that. That is why we can afford to make this 
unrestricted guarantee. 


A Clearspeaker 
HE Master-Baldwin is not a so-called “loud” but rather 
a clearspeaker. 


It “speaks” or “sings” or “plays”’ more clearly so the 


sounds, just as they are broadcasted, are heard clearly 
throughout the average size room by as many people as the 
room will hold. 


No changing of the head-set from one person to another. 
No one misses any part of the program. 


The whole family or a roomful of friends enjoy it all— 
concerts, lectures, the latest news from your home town 
or city, or from Seattle, New York, Los Angeles, or New 
Orleans, and even messages from ships at sea, if your receiving 
set is powerful enough. 


You who are not yet enjoying radio should get a set at once 
and attach the Master-Baldwin “Throatype” Clarophone, 
especially since now each receiving set with this equipment 
can entertain a roomful at a time. 


A Marvelous Mica Disc 
A Horn Like a Throat 


HE secret of this instrument—protected by basic pat- 

ents—is a vibrating mica diaphragm, unaffected by heat 
or cold or electric currents, which is actuated at the same 
speed in both directions by an armature tone arm super- 
imposed in a magnetic field. 


This disc is the “vocal chord”? of the Master-Baldwin 
Clarophone. 


Then the final touch is given through the Master 
“Throatype” Horn, also patented. 


So an almost human throat sends out the words or notes 
that the mica “vocal chord” speaks, sings or plays. 


Made of special wood and non-resonant metal, the 
“Throatype” Horn follows almost exactly the shape of 
Caruso’s throat. 


Singers open their mouths wide and square-shaped to get 
the full resonance from the roof of the mouth. 


The “ Throatype” Horn has the same “roof of the mouth” 
and wide, square-shaped opening, to reproduce, as nearly 
as artificial means can do so, the perfect human instrument 
and its results. 


The disc and horn even occupy the same relative position, 
as they work in the Clarophone, as do the human vocal 
chords and throat. 


Thus the Master-Baldwin “Throatype”’ Clarophone fol- 
lows simply but scientifically the most perfect model ever 
made. 


Don’t you want to try an instrument built on such inter- 
esting lines—an instrument that will get from your receiving 
set the very best that that set can provide? 


(Continued from Page 101) 

“No,” he said. “If I go away she’ll 
marry him and stick to it.” 

‘What if she does, as long as she doesn’t 
eare for you?” 

“The trouble is,” he said shortly, “he 
won’t do.” 

“Won’t do?” 

“T’ve seen him. He was downstairs when 
I came in. He’s a counterfeit.” 

“You can’t tell about a man you don’t 
like in ten-minutes’ talk about the weather.” 

“T can tell counterfeits as far as I can 
see ’em, and this guy’s one. And what I 
ought to do,’ he went on as if talking to 
himself, ‘‘is to take him out behind the 
ah and wring his neck and put him in a 

ole.” 

“But you can’t do that.” 

“No,” he said, “I can’t do that, not ex- 
actly.”” He was silent for a time. Then he 
said, ‘‘Do you suppose this André knows 
gun fightin’?”’ 

I tried to escape an answer. 

“You’re crazy,” I said. “Don’t you 
know that if you killed him that would 
finish you with Yvonne?” 

“Not if it was a fair fight.’ 

“That would make no difference. If he 
stood between you when she believed he 
was dead, what would it be after you’d 
killed him?” 

“He might get me,” he said shortly. ‘It 
would be a fair fight.” 

“Look here,” I said, ‘“‘we’ve got to stick 
to the main proposition. You want to make 
this woman happy if it’s a possible thing. 
Surely you can see that murder, whoever is 
the corpse, isn’t going to help.” 

He sat a long time, staring at his boots. 
Then he got up and began to pace the floor. 
Finally he squared about and faced me. 

“This is all bunk,” he said. ‘I don’t 
know much about women, but I know this 
one. Underneath she’s a roughneck, like 
me, and this giving-up pulpit stuff won’t 
do. This fellow and I have to settle it and 
what comes she’s got to take.” 

“Then you won’t go?” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s your affair. I wish 
you’d promise me, though, that you won’t 
do anything hasty.” 

“T won’t promise anything,” he said. 

He went out and I heard his heavy tread 
on the hewn oak flooring of the passage, 
disappearing in the direction of the rooms 
that he and Yvonne occupied in the wing. 
What Yvonne had waked up was still fun- 
damentally a savage. He had not gone on 
as far as | thought. I had no hypersensi- 
tive objection to his dueling with André 
and killing him if he could, but as I pointed 
out to him it could only bind Yvonne irrev- 
ocably to her ghost. When a woman has 
to decide between two men let her make the 
decision. It is one of those responsibilities 
which no one else can assume. She may 
decide wrong, but the consequences are 
more endurable than if someone else de- 
cides and decides right. But Jim couldn’t 
understand. He hadn’t got that far. Prob- 
ably he never would. Not many men do. 
Only exceptional character, the intuitive 
wisdom that belongs to great spirits could 
successfully solve the situation that con- 
fronted him. He would have to take his 
bumps, lose and learn, like the rest of us. 

I heard a clock strike and knew it was 
seven. I dressed hurriedly and went down. 
André and his mother were in the living 
room. As she greeted me I read the ques- 
tion in her eyes, Had I seen Jim? Would he 
go with me? And I think she divined the 
answer, for her mouth tightened and a 
shade of anxiety crossed her face. André 
began making conversation, plying me with 
questions about America. 

Motor lights flashed outside. Presently 
the door opened and Jean limped in, his 
aie sodden with rain. For a moment 

e stood motionless, gazing at André; then 
swishing the water from his dripping hat, 
without speaking, he turned toward the 
door leading to the rear of the house. 

“Jean,” cried Madame de Chaillevois, 
“do you not see your brother?” 

He made no answer, but kept on through 
the doorway. There was a tense moment. 
Then André said, “He takes me for a 
ghost.” 

“Tt must be that,” said his mother, but 
I knew that she did not believe what she 
said. She looked sharply at André as if to 
say, “‘What is this between you and your 
brother?” 

He answered with an almost impercep- 
tible shrug of the shoulders. 

What might have come next I do not 
know, for Jim came in. Then the maitre 
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d’h6tel appeared and announced that 
madame was served. As we started for the 
dining room Yvonne stalked in. She was 
white but collected, and carried herself 
proudly. As the soup was served Jean ap- 
peared and took his place without speaking. 

It was a strange dinner. An old cham- 
pagne was served from the beginning in the 
English fashion, and after the roast we had 
partridges that Jim had shot earlier in the 
week. The prodigal was being féted. He 
drank freely, and after his tongue was 
loosened he told the story of his capture 
in a boche coup de main that eventful night 
hard by the Chateau de Chaillevois; how 
he had escaped into Russia and had been 
held there by the Bolsheviks after the revo- 
lution; how, a few months before, he had 
made his way across the border into Latvia 
and had eventually reached a Swedish port. 

All during the narrative Jean sat with 
his deep-set eyes fixed on his plate. That 
there was some strange quarrel between 
him and André only the four of us knew. 
The tension for Jim and Yvonne lay only 
in the fact that André was alive and had 
returned. But if André had been taken in 
a German raid, why had Jean and the 
demented Jacques reported that they had 
seen him blown to bits? The conviction 
grew upon me that it was a fabrication, not 
an honest mistake. What then was the 
motive? What was the nature of the quar- 
rel? Whatever it was, it was something 
which had taken André by surprise, for he 
had spoken confidently of Jean acting as 
his second in the proposed duel. Whatever 
it was, it would at least postpone such a 
meeting, for now André had no one to act 
for him. For this I was grateful. 

The impression André made in the re- 
counting of his adventures was distinctly 
favorable. Such a narrative could not have 
been told more simply. Certainly the man 
was both brave and modest. That he had 
much heart or depth of character I doubted, 
but these qualities do not weigh with 
women when they are young. I could un- 
derstand the hold that he had upon Yvonne. 
How Jim saw him as a counterfeit I could 
not figure out except through an antipathy 
that blinded his judgment. 

But if Jim misjudged André, as far as I 
could judge, André failed utterly to per- 
ceive the formidable character of the man 
pitted against him. His patronizing polite- 
ness, his air of confidence may have been 
a pose, but certainly he misread Jim’s mild 
and somewhat absorbed manner. If any- 
thing disturbed him it was Jean. Twice 
I caught him glancing at his brother, per- 
plexity and something like apprehension 
in his eyes. What were Yvonne’s thoughts 
and emotions throughout the meal I could 
surmise but could not read. She sat pale 
and inscrutable behind a mask of pride and 
self-repression. As the dinner came to an 
end Madame de Chaillevois rose and we 
filed back into the living room. For an- 
other hour, at least until the ladies went to 
their rooms, we must go through the farce 
of making conversation. What would hap- 
pen after that was on the knees of the gods. 
The tension was getting on my nerves. 

Jean was the last to come in, dragging 
his maimed leg, his deep-set eyes sunk even 
deeper in their sockets, his sallow face 
paler. He closed the door behind him and 
stood facing us. My pulses quickened. 
Something I knew was coming, but who 
could have been prepared for what came 
with such crude, undramatic abruptness? 

““My mother,” he said harshly, ‘“‘we must 
have an end of this. If André is dead to 
shame he must take the consequences.” 

Madame de Chaillevois started. 

“‘Shame? Consequences?” 

André stepped forward. 

“You are a cripple,” he said, ‘but you 
presume too much.” 

““My advice to you,” Jean retorted, “‘is 
to disappear before the police come.” 

“Police?’”? Yvonne echoed. 

“What he has told you is lies,” Jean 
answered. ‘‘He was never captured. He 
deserted to the German lines during the 
drum fire on the wood. There is no doubt 
about it, for Jacques and I saw him go. For 
the honor of the family we said he was 
dead. But the government has known, 
even before the armistice. He was seen in 
Russia by French agents. He had become 
a German spy.” 

“This is impossible!” said Madame de 
Chaillevois. 

André turned ashen. He seemed to 
shrivel, to age visibly before us. No one 
spoke. Yvonne clutched the mantelshelf. 
A moment passed, then Madame de Chail- 
levois drew herself up. ‘‘Is this true?’”’ she 
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demanded. André made no reply. His 
features began to work. He began to cry 
noiselessly. Another dreadful moment and 
Madame de Chaillevois crossed to the door 
and flung it open. André made no move, 
but Jim had followed her. With an air of 
authority he closed the door. 

“You couldn’t turn a dog out into a night 
like this,” he said quietly. He turned to 
André. ‘‘Come,” he said, and led the 
broken creature up the stair. Then without 
a sound Madame de Chaillevois fainted. 
We put her upon the couch; Jean hobbled 
to the dining room for brandy. Yvonne 
stood by, dazed and unsteady. Before Jean 
came with the brandy Jim came down again. 

“Go up to him,” he said to Yvonne. 

She looked at him dumbly, and then like 
one walking in sleep began to mount the 
stairway. 

Brandy failed to revive Madame de 
Chaillevois. Ten minutes later I was on 
my way to Soissons for a doctor. It was 
a wild drive through the rain and wind and 
darkness, but the engine ran sweet, my 
lights were bright and there was peace in 
my heart. Jim had made good. 

Many besides him knew what concen- 
trated shell fire meant; had seen men go 
mad, break for enemy lines, grovel in the 
mud. They could have understood and 
felt pity for André’s breaking. After all, 
it was a matter of nerves. But for what 
followed—the yielding of a soft, pampered 
nature to the hardship of prison camps, the 
moral degradation that offered escape and 
comfort—they could have had no pity. 
Only Jim, who felt that he had once been 
capable of everything ignoble, could under- 
stand and pity that. And it was that, I 
think, rather than any conscious gesture 
of renunciation, that had bid him send 
Yvonne to André. She had given him his 
soul; she could do as much for the wretch 
who had cast his away. 

But it seemed to me probable that his 
sending her had been in fact his renuncia- 
tion of her. The probabilities were that 
with her passionate nature she would cling 
the closer to André, now that he was an 
outcast, pressing his disgrace like a thorn 
against her heart. But what did it really 
matter? Jim had found himself. Not all 
the fates and furies could crush or embitter 
him now. 

It was past midnight when I drove into 
the farm with the Soissons doctor. The 
house was still lit and I noticed luminous 
spots on the old tower. Evidently there 
was a light inside that trickled through the 
ground-floorembrasures. I thought nothing 
of it and drew up before the living-room 
door. 

Jim met us. Madame de Chaillevois had 
come to, he said, but was still very low. He 
led the doctor upstairs. I took off my wet 
coat and was warming myself before the 
fire when he came down again. 

“Don’t you want something to drink?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, and we went into the 
dining room. “Jim,” I said, “‘I want to 
shake you by the hand. You did a big 
thing.” 

“Shucks!”’ he answered. ‘You couldn’t 
turn the poor devil out into the rain.” 

“His own mother was for doing it.” 

“That’s their way of looking at it. For 
hundreds of years they’ve had to fight for 
their lives.” 

“Where is he now?’ I said. ‘‘Has he 
quieted down?” 

“He’s dead,”’ Jim answered. 

“Dead!” 

Jim nodded. 

“Did he kill himself?” 

“T reckon so.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

There was a troubled look in Jim’s eyes. 
Then he told what had happened. For 
nearly an hour after I had started for 
Soissons, Yvonne had been with André in 
his room. They were heard talking. Then 
Yvonne came out and went to her room. A 
few minutes later André came downstairs 
with overcoat and hat, lit a lantern and 
went out. From the window of his mother’s 
room Jean had seen him cross the court- 
yard to the tower. The bidons of gasoline 
were kept there, and Jean inferred that he 
was going to take a car and go away. Ten 
minutes passed, and Jim was in the living 
room putting wood on the fire when he 
heard a shot and its echo or two shots. He 
was not sure. He dashed out and ran into 
Jacques, carrying a rifle. He was much 
excited; said that he had avenged France 
and the honor of the De Chaillevois family. 
He had fired from the outside through one 
of the embrasures and had killed André. 
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Jim went on to the tower and found 
André dead on the floor with an automatic 
pistol beside him and Yvonne standing 
there gazing at him. She had a golf cape 
about her, but no hat. As Jim came in she 
passed him without speaking and went out. 
The body had two wounds in the breast 
and a rifle and a pistol bullet were found 
on the floor at the foot of the wall. 

“He shot himself, of course,’ I said; 
“the one decent thing he ever did. Jacques’ 
part in it was incidental.” 

“Well, it’s all fixed that way,” said Jim. 
“There’s two pistol bullets on the floor and 
two empty shells. The rifle bullet is in 
my pocket. There’s only one phony thing 
about it.” 

““What’s that?” 

“Tt’s my gun on the floor.” 

“Good God!” 1 cried. For an instant 
my heart stopped beating. 

“They can’t trace it,’’ Jim said quietly. 
“Tt’s a Lueger I got from a German.” 

But it was not that, of course, that 
startled me. My mind was flashing pic- 
tures of Yvonne crossing the dark rain- 
swept courtyard with Jim’s gun. What had 
she gone through before she reached this 
decision? What things had been said in the 
room overhead and then in that dim-lighted, 
ancient keep? France and honor had been 
stronger than love, but how had it come 
about? I fancied that the blundering fool 
had made love to her, touched a false note. 
And then what was the end? Had André 
taken the proffered weapon, or what? 

It was probable that I should never 
know. After all, it was unimportant com- 
pared to what would follow. I could under- 
stand her coming through the storm of her 
emotions to the view of Jacques that even 
the mother took. This passion for country 
was elemental, but could there be any place 
now in her racked life for Jim? In spite of 
anything that reason might dictate, would 
he not be always linked with the tragedy? 
I sat looking at him, wondering at his calm. 

“Jim,” I said, ‘‘have you thought where 
all this brings us?”’ 

He nodded. 

“Tt’s pull out, I reckon, as soon as it’s 
decent.” 

He saw it as I did. 

“We'll take a trip,” I said. ‘‘We’ll go 
home by China and Japan.” 

“Could you spare the time?” 

“‘T can spare the time.” 

As I answered the door opened. Yvonne 


came in. She made a despairing gesture 
and put her hands to her head. 

“T. can’t sleep,’”? she said. ‘‘Such 
dreams!” 

Jim rose. ‘Do you want me to come?’’ 

“ce Ye , 


He went toward her. Suddenly she be- 
gan to tremble as if a chill had seized her. 

“Such dreams!’’ she muttered. She 
looked at him piteously. ‘‘Save me!’ she 
whispered, and threw herself into his arms, 
pressing closer and closer to him. 

I slipped out through the pantry, up the 
back stairs to my room, but not to sleep. 
There was little sleep that night for any of 
us, but I did not care. Yvonne had gone 
to Jim at last. « 

The police came toward three. We were 
all interrogated, but there was no trouble. 
A hint was dropped to them that a motive 
for the suicide could be found at the war 
ministry. 

The weather cleared toward dawn and 
the day broke clear and bright and bracing. 
The world seemed made over and new. 
Madame de Chaillevois was better. The 
day after André was buried she came down- 
stairs again. She looked very old, but was 
unbroken. 

The morning I left, Yvonne and Jim said 
good-by to me together. As I took her 
hand our eyes met. She read the question 
in mine and answered it with her lips. 

“There is no ghost,’’ she said. ‘‘It is as 
if there had never been one.” 

“‘You will come back?” Jim said. 

“T usually do,’’ I answered. 

He smiled; I started the car. My last 
glimpse of him was as he waved to me, 
standing beside his wife. The memory of 
our first meeting flashed back. That first 
radiant impression of him had been pro- 
phetic. Had it been chance? Or had I been 
clairvoyant for the instant? Were these 
high possibilities in all of us? Did it need 
only the right stimulus to make them ger- 
minate? And the stimulus—was it war, or 
the right woman, or the genius of America? 
I had no answer. I drove through the gate, 
turned into the lane, and as I passed the 
garden I saw Jacques still digging, but I 
noted that he dug less feverishly. 
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Fittingly Used 
in the Finest of Homes 


For the costly residence or modest cottage 
Upson Board gives walls of enduring charm 


Nee EVERYONE is thinking of building 
or repairing these days—and the question 
of walls and ceilings is always a vexing one. 


For there are so many unsatisfactory wall ma- 
terials — plaster which cracks and falls and must 
be repaired; boards which are brittle, costly to 
paint and must be applied with large-headed 
nails; soft spongy wall-boards which drink paint 


and sometimes pull from the nails. 
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Rising above these, Upson Board has proven 
itself the nearest perfect lining for walls and 
ceilings, new or old. Once up, it stays up, re- 
gardless of vibration or jars. 


Your carpenter can apply the big wood-like panels of 
Upson Board direct to the studs or joists in new con- 
struction, or over shabby broken plaster, in a third of 
the time required for plastering or re-plastering. 


Upson Board should be applied with Upson Self- 
Clinching Fasteners, obtainable through your Upson 
dealer. These fasteners hold the board securely from 
the back, giving a smooth unbroken surface, and 
eliminating all nail marks, the one objection to wall- 
board in the past. 


Let us send you a portfolio of Upsonized interiors, 
finished samples of Upson Board, and other interest- 
ing information. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
Fibre Board Authorities 


1020 Upson PoINT Lockport, N.Y. 
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Left, ordinary shade, shows 
cracks and pinholes; right, 
Brenlin, smooth and un- 


broken after same service 


Cracks and pinholes 


—pbut notin Brenlin 
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THE YANKEE KILLER 


(Continued from Page 13) 


—Brenlin KEEPS its beauty 


ONG after the 
window shade has become 

ugly with cracks and pinholes, 
wrinkled and sagging, Brenlin 
retains its smooth, unmarred 


beauty. It out- 
wears the ordinary 
window shade two 
or three times. 
There is long 
wear in the finer, 
stronger material 
from which Brenlin 
is made. In every 
bolt the number of 
threads to the inch 
is counted to in- 


sure its being closely woven 
enough, fine and strong 
enough, for Brenlin shades. 
Such material needs none of 
the chalk or clay “filling” that 
crumbles and causescracks and 
pinholes in ordinary shades. 
There is lasting beauty in 
the high-grade colors applied 
to Brenlin by hand. Colors 
that resist fading and will not 


show water spots. 


And rich and beautiful in a 
wide range of colorings is 
Brenlin. It is supple, not stiff, 


ordinary 
smooth. 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window shade material 
lightly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay “‘ filling”’ fall 
out, BRENLIN has no filling 


yet always hangs straight and 


Its endurance will 


surprise you. 
See Brenlin Duplex, made 
for perfect harmony with a 


different color on 
each side. 

Look for the 
name Brenlin per- 
forated on the 
edge. If you don’t 
know where to get 
this long-wearing 
window shade ma- 
terial, write us; 
we'll see that you 
are supplied. 


“How to Shade and 
Decorate Your Windows 
Correctly”’— Free 
We have your copy of this 
very readable and instructive 
booklet on how to increase the 
beauty of your home with cor- 
rect shading and decoration of 
your windows. 
Actual samples of Brenlin in 
several colors will come with it. 


Send for it. 


For windows of less impor- 


tance Camargo or Empire 
shades give you best value in 
shades made the ordinary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, INC., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“The oldest window shade house in America”’ 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 
Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 
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the luckily rare type which used to act as a 
drag on the rest of us Southerners when we 
began to build up our section and make it 
the banner region of this country. And he’s 
quite capable of carrying out his threat. 
He relies on his better relations, as usual, 
to help him out for the sake of the family 
name. We’re a clannish lot, we South- 
erners, and we’re still too prone to divide 
the whole world into cousins and non- 
cousins. He’ll try to bully you or nag you 
or shame you into fighting him. Failing 
that, he’ll seek occasion to shoot you. He 
is a crack shot, of course. He won’t kill 
you. Homicide is too risky even for the 
sake of so-called honor. But he’ll plant a 
.32-caliber ball in your shoulder or in your 
leg and trust to luck that the jury will call 
it by some mild name and let him off with 
a suspended sentence. That will satisfy 
honor and fe 

“Honor!’’ blazed Mrs. Hilyer. ‘‘To 
maim a man old enough to be his father! 
Honor!” 

“And I’m either to stay cooped up in my 
rooms or else be turned into a target?” 
asked Hilyer as coolly as might be. “I 
came down here for outdoor exercise. I 
came f 
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h, if Mrs. Hilyer goes walking with 
you,” explained the bank president, “‘he 
won’t attack you in her presence!” 

“T suppose that’s another phase of 
Southern honor!” put in Mrs. Hilyer. 

Dandridge winced. 

“Don’t call it Southern honor,’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘That is a sacred term with us. 
The real article, I mean; not the Marcus 
Farquhar brand of it. His kind of South- 
erner has become as rare as the dodo bird. 
He’s not representative of the South or of 
Paignton or of anything at all, except his 
worthless self. His own family detest him. 
He has kept his head above water in this 
patient community by dint of bullying and 
by his gun-fighting tactics. But we ck 

“Well,” complained Doctor Hilyer, ‘“‘if 
I can’t stir outdoors without hiding behind 
my wife’s skirts, or else without getting 


potted—that finishes Paignton as far as I 


am concerned. I’m not going to have my 
wife worried into a nervous breakdown. 
We'll go back to civilization and to the 
twentieth century.” 

The following morning the Hilyers left 
town, bag and baggage. They declared 
they were through with Paignton forever. 
They were not. 

Their antiques were shipped to Phila- 
delphia in their wake. Their half-renovated 
house was put up for sale. The goodly sum 
on deposit in the Paignton bank was with- 
drawn. An option on aseventy-acre timber 
tract was allowed to lapse. The tract had 
been designed for a residence park for cer- 
tain of the Philadelphia friends of the 
doctor and his wife. 

Three other Northerners—intimates of 
the Hilyers—left Paignton a few days later; 
nor did they return. 

Hiram A. Dandridge would have torn 
his hair had he had any left to tear. His 
financial associates stormed. Like all de- 
cent Southerners, they abhorred the rare 
Marcus Farquhar type. They were trying 
to make Paignton a second Asheville; and, 
further, to interest Northern capital in the 
town’s infant commercial enterprises. Now 
one of the richest and most enthusiastic 
and most influential of the Northern resi- 
dents had departed, taking with him his 
well-to-do and interested friends—all be- 
cause of a bully whose own townsmen 
despised him. 

But joy was in the heart of Marcus; joy 
andacalm triumph. He had been affronted. 
He had punished the affront by driving his 
insulter out of town and out of the state. 
He had put a Yankee in his right place. He 
had vindicated his own honor and that of 
the historic Southland by forcing a North- 
ern interloper to turn tail and run. He had 
upheld what he considered the traditions 
of the ancient Farquhar clan. 

The adulation of the two less advanced 
kinsmen who had acted as his seconds, and 
a few of his plantation servants, was bliss 
to him. He reveled even more in the grave 
reproaches of his other relatives and of all 
the better element of Paignton. He reveled 
in them as might a mischievous child in the 
disapproving frown of a nurse. And—also 
like a mischievous child—he was not con- 
tent with one escapade. He yearned for a 
repetition of the thrill that went with the 
praise and the blame of his fellows. 
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His quadroon overseer spoke of him jubi- 
lantly as ‘‘ Mark, the Yankee Killer.”” Mar- 
cus warmed to this. He was resolved not to 
let such a nickname die out for lack of foun- 
dation. 

The Hilyer exploit had occurred during 
the second week of the five-month tourist 
season. A fortnight later Marcus took up 
his wonted lounging place one hot morning 
on a marble bench in the corridor of the 
bank. It was cool there, and the shimmer 
of the sun on yellow dust did not tease the 
eye. In addition to this, all sorts and con- 
ditions of folk drifted in and out—scores of 
them—every few minutes. It was a pleas- 
ant and interesting place for a man of 
contemplative or curious or sedentary 
taste to while away a bright morning. 

A tourist of middle age stepped briskly 
past Marcus’ post of observation and made 
his way toward the president’s room. With 
him was a fourteen-year-old girl in gay 
sport clothes. The two chanced to be pass- 
ing the bench at a moment when Marcus’ 
quid of chewing tobacco had reached its 
100 per cent climax of humidity. Precipi- 
tation was due. Marcus alleviated the 
quid’s surplus moisture in characteristic 
fashion. He had not observed the on- 
coming man and girl. They passed in 
direct range between him and the nearest 
cuspidor. 

The girl gave an exclamation of disgust 
as she looked down at the splotch upon the 
rough white silk of her skirt. Marcus 
sprang to his feet with exquisite Old World 
courtesy. 

“Madam,” he declared, bowing low, 
“most profoundly I regret that I should 
have been the innocent cause of your mis- 
hap. If you will accept my contrite 
amends ‘: 

“You—you pig!” cried the girl, survey- 
ing half tearfully the wreck of her beloved 
new sport skirt. 

In a flash the chivalric demeanor of 
Marcus Farquhar changed. His florid face 
darkened to magenta. 

Wheeling on the man at the girl’s side, he 
demanded, ‘‘Are you any kin to this 
young—this young lady, sir?”’ 

“This is my daughter,” said the man 
shortly, and in an unquestionable New 
England accent. ‘‘ You’ve ruined her dress. 
If you’ve got to chew tobacco—a filthy 
habit at best—look out next time where 
you ” . 

“That’ll do, sir!” interrupted Marcus 
sternly. ‘‘You admit you are her father. 
Therefore you are responsible for her words 
and actions. She has insulted me most 
grossly. She has referred to me, here in 
public, as a swine. I am waiting, sir, with 
commendable patience to hear her apol- 
ogy—and yours.” 

“T like that!” shrilled the half hysterical 
girl. ‘‘Why, dad, he a 

“Quiet, dear!” interposed the New 
Englander as people glanced about, drawn 
by the high-pitched voice. ‘‘I’ll attend to 
this. Look here, you!” turning to Marcus. 
“You spoiled my daughter’s dress, and now 
you ask for an apology! I like your nerve! 
For two cents I’d pitch you out of this 
bank on your head!” 

Marcus bristled. Then a closer look at 
the Northerner made plain to him some- 
thing he had not at first noticed. The tour- 
ist’s left sleeve was pinned neatly across the 
breast of his coat. 

“T cannot thrash a one-armed man—a 
cripple!” announced Marcus. ‘‘That, and 
the presence of this young person, will 
enable you to leave this bank with a whole 
skin. But you can hold a pistol in your 
right hand. My seconds shall call on you 
within the hour. Your card, please. And 
where are you stopping?” 

The one-armed man made as though to 
fly at him. Then, checking himself in re- 
sponse to a tearful appeal from his 
daughter, he turned on his heel and con- 
tinued his way to Hiram A. Dandridge’s 
private office. 

“We're touring through— Mavis and I,” 
he told Dandridge without further greet- 
ing, ‘‘on our way to Aiken. I stopped off 
to sign those contracts that you wrote were 
all ready for me. Well, I’ve just dropped in 
to tell you I’m not going to sign them. 
Neither will my partner when I’ve told him 
what’s happened. I don’t care to have any 
financial interest in a town like this. We’ll 
let the option lapse and we'll look for an- 
other site for our factory.” 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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“But, my dear sir!” cried the flustered 
Dandridge. ‘‘I can’t understand this sud- 
den change. You will find everything is as 
we represented it. We fe 

“No, it isn’t!”’ snapped the one-armed 
man. “You people didn’t represent that a 
hulking hog would be sitting in the bank, 
spitting tobacco juice on the white clothes 
of passing women, or that he’d demand that 
I fight a duel with him. Since that’s a 
sample of your townsmen, I’m going to look 
for a factory site in some civilized region. 
I thought that that type of fire-eating 
Southerner was extinct. Good-by.” 

“But,”’ wailed Dandridge, “that down- 
at-the-heel bully is no representative of 
Paignton or of any other place! He’s ——” 

“Good-by!’”’ snapped the New Eng- 
lander. 

Followed by the eagerly expostulating 
Dandridge, the visitor and his daughter 
retraced their steps streetward. In the 
corridor Marcus Farquhar was waiting 
for them. 

“‘Sir,’”’ he addressed the New Englander, 
making as though to bar his egress, ‘‘you’ve 
omitted to tell me where my seconds may 
find you. They a 

“Oh, go to hell!”’ snarled the one-armed 
man, pushing past him and to the street. 

Marcus followed, ragingly, to see the 
man and the girl climb into a huge touring 
car. By the time the pursuer reached the 
sidewalk the car was in rapid motion. 

“The coward!” fumed Marcus for the 
benefit of all and sundry within hearing. 
“Watch his dust! Well, I’ve driven an- 
other of ’em out of this town, anyhow. 
That’s one consolation. I’ll wager some- 
thing pretty he’ll never dare set foot in 
Paignton again.” 

“Yes, Marcus,’ sighed Dandridge to 
himself, starting wearily back toward his 
private office, ‘““you’ve driven another of 
7em out of this town—and something like 
six million dollars along with him. Miss 
Vane,” he continued aloud, crumpling into 
his desk chair, ‘“‘please phone Davidson 
and Grimes that I can’t act as toastmaster 
at the dinner tonight. I’m going to hop 
Number Forty-two for New York this 
evening. I won’t be back for a week. If I 
stay on here just now I’m liable to do some- 
thing foolish.” 

Marcus Farquhar glowed with renewed 


glory. The tale of his clash with the 


Yankee spread through town and county. 
Marcus saw to that—all except the items 
of the tobacco juice and the one arm. 
Marcus saw to that too. There was a new 
and brighter halo around the title of 
Yankee Killer. The New Englander’s 
hurried departure took on the panic as- 
pects of the retreat from the Marne. Great 
was Marcus Farquhar, and greatly to be 
feared! 

On another warm morning, perhaps ten 
days afterward, Marcus strolled as usual 
into the bank’s cool corridor and seated 
himself with majestic grace in the exact 
middle of his accustomed marble bench. 
The bench was intended to accommodate 
two good-sized men. But Marcus left 
scarce enough leeway on either side for a 
child to find perching space. 

There was a goodly crowd in the bank 
that morning. A few persons, like Marcus, 
had come thither to loaf. But most were 
awaiting their turn at one or another of the 
windows. It was Saturday, always the 
busiest time at the Paignton bank. 

Out from his private office fared Hiram 
A. Dandridge. In his hand he carried a 
eard, and he looked about him nearsight- 
edly for its owner. Marcus Farquhar 
sneered. It always sickened him to see the 
servile way in which old Dandridge came 
frisking out of his office to greet Northern 
callers. It savored of cringing. Dandridge 
had followed the lamentable example of 
the new South by sinking to a career of 
money changing and to the other sordid- 
nesses of trade. But he came of true 
Southern stock, and it did not befit him to 
trot out at the behest of every mudsill who 
might choose to send in a card. Instead 
of coming forth in person and escorting the 
visitor into the office, why couldn’t he send 
a boy out to pilot the guest? Marcus de- 
cided that he would speak to him about it 
sometime. 

As Dandridge advanced, doubtfully 
scanning the faces around, a young man 
stepped forward and hailed him. The new- 
comer was dressed in meticulously fashion- 
able attire. He was short and painfully 
thin. His face was pallid. There was a 
drawn aspect to it. Twice or thrice during 
the past few minutes he had annoyed 
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Marcus vaguely by spasms of coughing 
and by his pitiful efforts to check them. 

“This Mr. Dandridge?” he asked as he 
encountered the president only a few feet 
from Marcus’ bench. ‘I’m Clive Herrick. 
I just hit town last night. My uncle, 
Doctor Hilyer, gave me a letter to you, but 
I’ve left it in my trunk at the Tarleton 
Hotel. I thought I had it with me.” 

“Howdy do!” beamed Dandridge. 
“Nephew of Doctor Hilyer, eh? I’m de- 
lighted to see any kinsman of the doctor’s. 
I—I miss him. Stopping here long?” 

“For the rest of the winter, anyhow,” 
answered Herrick. ‘That is, if I last—and 
if I like it. Pretty quiet after Philadelphia, 
of course. But a man in my shape must 
put up with anything that’ll pull him back 
to another inch or so of life.” 

He spoke jauntily, but the jaunty effect 
of his words was marred by another bravely 
strangled fit of coughing. Dandridge peered 
at him from eyes that puckered with wor- 
ried sympathy. 

““You’re—you’re surely not the same 
nephew that Doctor Hilyer was expecting 
to visit him here later in the season, are 
you? Not the one that’s—that’s ——’” 

“That’s dying of consumption?’’ fin- 
ished Herrick with forced flippancy. “I’m 
the one. Don’t look so shocked over it, 
man! They say I’ve only a year, at most, 
to live. But a lot of husky condemned 
men in cells haven’t anywhere near as long 
as that. Uncle Dick thought a winter here 
might help. So here I came. He told me to 
call to see you first thing. So I did. If 
you’re busy 4 

“Not a bit!”’ cheerily lied Dandridge. 
“T want you to come for a drive with me 
and then to lunch at the country club. I’ve 
one or two things to clear up on my desk, 
but they won’t take me five minutes. Won’t 
you come in and wait?”’ 

“No, thanks,’ declined the youth, 
strangling back another coughing fit. 
“‘There’s a nice sweep of air out here, and 
I'll bet it’s close in your office. Until you 
lose all of one lung and most of another you 
don’t realize what an extra bit of air can 
mean. Chase along and finish your work. 
I'll wait here.” 

He looked toward the bench where he 
had been sitting. Two people had pre- 
empted it while he stood talking with the 
president. All except one of the five other 
benches had a double load. The exception 
was Marcus Farquhar’s bench, just behind 
him. Marcus still occupied the middle of 
that, having disregarded several persons 
who had loitered hintingly as they moved 
past. 

As Dandridge prepared to return to his 
office the breezy youth strode up to this 
bench. Slapping Marcus on the back with 
resounding good-fellowship, he exhorted 
loudly, “Now then, Fatty, suppose you 
shift a point to starboard and let me come 
to anchor.” 

The familiarity and the decided sting of 
the slap, the coarsely worded command, 
the publicity attending the whole thing, set 
Marcus ablaze. 

“You damn Yankee!”’ he roared, leaping 
threateningly to his feet. “If you weren’t 
a consumptive I’d a 

“Thanks, old Beef-and-Bellow!”’ said 
Herrick gratefully as he disposed himself 
upon the vacated bench. ‘You hop real 
lively for such a flabby cuss.” 

A gasp of warning and of horror from 
Dandridge caught Herrick’s attention. 
The president was eying the empurpled 
Marcus with piteous appeal. Moreover, 
the back slap and the loud voices had 
centered the attention of everyone in the 
place. 

Marcus Farquhar, through his rage mist, 
was aware of the sudden hush and the 
focusing of all eyes. His repute as Mark 
the Yankee Killer was at stake. These 
people had not heard that the presump- 
tuous young Yankee was an invalid. He 
proceeded to apprise them. 

“Tf you weren’t a down-and-outer— 
a mangy sick man,” he roared, ‘‘I’d break 
you in three pieces, and then I’d chase 
those pieces North, same as I chased your 
uncle.” 

The flippant grin was wiped from Clive 
Herrick’s pert face. He got up in leisurely 
fashion and faced the giant. 

“Marcus!”’ Dandridge was pleading. 
“Marcus! He’s only aS 

“Tf he is too sickly to fight with his 
hands,” boomed Marcus, “he isn’t too 
sickly to hold a pistol. He’s staying at the 
Tarleton, he told you. In an hour my sec- 
onds shall wait on him there. It is not on 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
the free list for a Yankee stranger to slap a 
Carolina gentleman on the back and call 
him opprobrious names. He ——” 

“Cut that out!” vociferated Herrick. 
“Stop bellowing like an apoplectic cow and 
answer me! You say you drove my uncle 
out of Paignton. Are you Marcus Far- 
quhar? Are you the man who bullied that 
kindly, feeble little old gentleman, twice 
your age and half your size, and frightened 
his invalid wife half to death? Are you? 
Because I’m their nephew, and the only fun 
I looked forward to in coming down here 
was the chance of meeting you. But I was 
afraid the decent element had run you out 
of town before now.” 

“Mr. Herrick!’’ begged Dandridge. 

““Are you Farquhar?” Herrick insisted. 
“Because if you are you needn’t beef about 
my being sick. I’m not sick. My lungs are 
gone, but my muscles aren’t. And I used to 
box a bit. Are you Marcus Farquhar?” 

“T am,” stormed Marcus, feeling ridicu- 
lously like an enraged bull that is stung 
repeatedly by a hornet he cannot crush. 
“And my seconds i 

He got no further. Clive Herrick’s open 
palm caught him resonantly across the 
thick lips with a report like a torpedo’s and 
with a skilled force which set the underlip 
a-bleeding. 

There was a multiple murmur and a 
surging forward among the spectators. 
Before Marcus could do more than fling up 
his big hands with instinctive defense, Her- 
rick’s left fist had slipped past his guard 
and caught him flush on the fleshy jaw 
point. The giant rocked back on his heels 
under the impact. Before he could recover 
himself the same fist smote him thuddingly 
in mid-stomach. 

With a sound like an exhausted siphon, 
Marcu: Farquhar, Yankee Killer, sat down 
extremely hard on the marble floor. 

Herrick stood over him, laughing. The 
crowd was in an uproar. Dandridge bab- 
bled and begged and dodged in and out of 
the front rank. Someone bawled for the 
police. But someone else yelled “Shut up!” 

In an instant Marcus had reeled to his 
feet. Black with fury, he whipped one 
hand behind him. As the pistol flashed 
into view—before it could be leveled, be- 
fore the forward-pressing crowd could 
shrink back— Herrick had flung himself like 
a mad cat at the other’s right arm. Grip- 
ping the forearm and wrist, he drove all his 
meager weight and trained strength into 
a dextrous jiujitsu twist, a twist that 
numbed Marcus’ arm to the elbow and 
sent the pistol clattering harmless to the 
floor, where the babblingly tremulous Dan- 
dridge retrieved and pocketed it. 

In practically the same set of gestures 
Herrick was at the giant, fighting fero- 
ciously with both hands, ducking under 
lumbering swings and eluding the flailing 
smashes of his clumsy foe. Mercilessly he 
tore into Marcus, landing with scientific 
force and skill. He played indiscriminately 
for heart and for wind and for face. 

Marcus was breathless and in anguish. 
He strove to clinch. Herrick ducked under 
the outflung arms and danced aside, first 
slugging murderously to the wind. 

“It’s always that way!” he panted for 
the benefit of the hypnotized onlookers. 
“T never yet heard of a gunman who knew 


how to use his hands. This lump of tainted - 


lard has had about enough for today. 
We'll try the next dose tomorrow.” 

As he spoke he dodged another blind 
swing, stepped in, set himself and struck. 
His left fist crashed again into the fat jaw, 
and his right fist followed it thither to tell- 
ing effect. Once more the half-stunned 
giant rocked dizzily back on his heels. This 
time he rocked a fraction of an inch too far, 
and he fell sprawling. 

Without waiting for him to stagger up, 
Herrick darted in again. He did not strike. 
Stooping, he seized Farquhar’s coat collar 
and vest at the back of the neck. Then, 
straining with the effort, he ran across the 
glassy marble pavement toward the open 
front doors of the bank. The crowd made 
way for him. The squirming body of Mar- 
cus Farquhar slid along readily enough over 
the smooth surface, once it was fairly in 
motion; nor could his clawing hands find 
anything wherewith to stay his progress. 

On the threshold Herrick once more put 
forth all his wiry strength and his science. 

‘With a mighty heave he hoisted Marcus to 
his feet, still keeping behind the giant, 
whom he had lifted in such way that Far- 
-quhar faced the steps leading to the street. 

There was another instinctive burst of 

sound from the crowd—a sound this time 
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with a tinge of unbelieving awe in it. For 
Herrick had released his victim and had 
taken a swift step back. In the same mo- 
ment he swung his right foot forward with 
all the tremendous impetus of a fullback’s. 
His whizzing boot toe collided with the 
most obvious part of the Yankee Killer’s 
anatomy. 

Forward shot Marcus Farquhar under 
thatirresistibleimpact. His balance had not 
yet established itself from the unceremoni- 
ous lifting of his great body from its prone 
position. In spread-eagle fashion he flew, 
bellowing, across the threshold and down 
the broad flight of steps. 

He came to an involuntary halt as his 
head plowed its way into the soft recesses 
of an overturned garbage can on the curb. 

The invincible Marcus Farquhar had 
been thrashed right ignominiously, and 
had been twice knocked down. Worse, he 
had been slid along the floor like a sack of 
meal. Worst and most incredible of all, he 
had been kicked downstairs! This in the 
presence of the multitude and in the town 
of his fathers. 

Folk stared at one another in dumb 
amaze. They could not believe. 

Clive Herrick stepped back into the cor- 
ridor, picked up his hat, and, with a panted 
word of apology to Dandridge, made his 
own way out of the building, once more 
strangling back a terrific coughing fit. The 
people on the steps made silent way for 
him to pass. Several men were gathered 
about the dazed Marcus, helping him to his 
staggering feet. Without a look at his oppo- 
nent, Herrickstrolled unconcernedly toward 
the hotel. 

That afternoon he was waited upon in 
his room by two grim and lanky men. They 
introduced themselves, with studied formal- 
ity, as Hancey Farquhar and Josephus 
Carter, and they added the solemn infor- 
mation that they represented their cousin, 
Mr. Marcus Farquhar. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Herrick genially, ‘I re- 
member your names. You were the two 
jolly pallbearers who called on Uncle Dick, 
weren’t you? He told me about you. Only 
he didn’t make you out half as funny as 
you really are. You’re Marcus Farquhar’s 
seconds, aren’t you? Sort of perpetual sec- 
onds—with a retaining fee, I suppose. He 
seems to keep you pretty wakeful; on the 
jump all the time. You’ve come to bring 
me a challenge from him, eh? I’ve read 
about such things—in back-number books. 
Well, go ahead with the game. It’s your 
move.”’ 

Hancey Farquhar glanced in disapproy- 
ing query at Josephus Carter as the ribald 
chatter ended. Josephus Carter returned 
the glance. Then, clearing his throat, he 
said: 

“We prefer to ignore your insolent tone, 
sir, for the present; without prejudice to 
our future course in regard to it, either 
jointly or singly. For the time we are Mr. 
Marcus Farquhar’s mouthpieces.” 

He cleared his throat a second time. 
While he was doing so Hancey Farquhar 
took up the tale. 

“You have insulted our principal, sir,’ 
he said with judicial sternness. ‘You have 
insulted him grossly; first by word of 
pout and then by physical assault. There- 

ore 

“You mean, first I told him what a futile 
old windbag he was and then I licked him? 
But don’t forget I kicked him downstairs 
into a garbage can after all that. I admit 
those sins. What next?” 

“Nothing but blood, sir,’’ solemnly an- 
swered Josephus Carter, “can wipe out so 
damnable an affront to a Southern gentle- 
man. Our principal refuses to accept an 
apology. He fs 

“Apology?” echoed Herrick. “I haven’t 
heard myself make one yet.” 

“He deems this has passed beyond the 
province of apologies,’’ chimed in Hancey 
“He demands a duel, ad ou- 


mented Herrick. 

Then his manner changed suddenly and 
completely. 

“Look here!’”’ he said. ‘You two mur- 
derer’s assistants expect me to say I don’t 
believe in dueling, and that it went out of 
fashion as long ago as those frock coats and 
Populist hats and white vests of yours and 
Marcus Farquhar’s. Then you plan to tell 
me Farquhar will shoot me on sight and 
you expect to see me slink out of town. 
Well, you’re wrong on every guess!” 

“Excuse me, sir,” began Josephus Car- 
ter in wounded dignity; ‘‘but you have no 
right to impute ——’”’ 
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“You're wrong on every guess,” reiter- 
ated Herrick. “‘My uncle told me about the 
deal you sawed off on him down here. That’s 
the reason I’m here, though I didn’t tell 
him so. A rotten thing done to the grand 
little old gentleman is a rottener thing 
done to me. He’s the only father I ever 
knew. He loves the South and the South- 
erners. All of us do. But one misrepre- 
sentative Southerner drove him away from 
here. That’s to be paid for. Before I came 
here I went to a library and read up on this 
sweet dueling code of yours. I know it 
backward. For one thing the challenged 
party has the privilege of naming the 
weapons and the conditions of the duel. 
Am I right?” 

“You are,” 
Carter. “And 

“Tf,” amended Hancey Farquhar, “‘the 
weapons chosen are those recognized by the 
dueling code.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Herrick. ‘“‘ Now, then, 
I’m accepting this fool challenge you’ve 
brought. The code permits a man to fight 
without seconds if he so chooses. I make 
that choice for myself. I’m not going to 
drag anybody else into this idiocy if I can 
help it.” 

A coughing fit made him pause. Pres- 
ently, panting a little, he went on: “I ac- 
cept the challenge, and I shall name the 
weapons and the conditions. The weapons 
are .45-caliber six-shooter revolvers.” 

The two men looked slightly surprised. 
Josephus Carter asked, “‘ And the distance, 
poe i 

“That comes into the naming of the 
conditions,’ replied Herrick. ‘‘The con- 
ditions are these: Marcus Farquhar and I 
are to be stood up, face to face. Our left 
hands are to be lashed together at the 
wrists; lashed together so firmly that 
neither of us can wrench free. Then a .45 
six-shooter is to be placed in the right hand 
of each of us. Each is to press the muzzle 
against his opponent’s body at any vital 
spot he may choose—except the head. 
Then the word is to be given, and we are to 
fire at will until one or both shall be dead. 
With luck and nerve, each of us ought to 
be able to pump at least three bullets into 
the other before death. We can even keep 
on firing from the ground after we fall. 
That is why I excepted the head. : 
Well, gentlemen, there are my conditions. 
You will repeat them to your principal. I 
waive the naming of any special place, and 
I waive the question of time—so long as 
the duel takes place before’six’o’clock this 
evening.” 

He stopped, to cough again. The seconds 
stared agape. Then Hancey Farquhar said 
stiffly, “We did not come here to joke, 
sire’ 


gravely acceded Josephus 


“I’m not joking,’’ retorted Herrick 
through his coughs. “I’m in earnest. I 
have named my conditions. They are ac- 
cording to the code. Your man will accept 
them or I’ll brand him a coward—I think 
that’s the set phrase, though I’m a bit hazy 
as to how the branding is done—and I shall 
thrash him or kick him every time he ven- 
tures out-of-doors. That’s final. Now go 
to him and arrange time and place.” 

“Tt isn’t a duel you’re proposing!”’ 
gasped Hancey Farquhar. “It’s certain 
murder! It Y 

‘“What else is a duel supposed to be?”’ 
queried Herrick. “‘It isn’t a game of ping- 
pong. If you think I’m bluffing, call me!”’ 

“ce But iS ae? 

“Here!”’ said Herrick impatiently. “I’m 
not fond of talking about myself to stran- 
gers, and you can’t be interested in what I’m 
going to tell you. But it’ll prove I’m in 
earnest. I’ve got to die, anyhow. I hate 
the idea of coughing myself into eternity. 
I had about made up my mind to take the 
pistol short cut, when my uncle and aunt 
came home with the story of how Marcus 
Farquhar had browbeaten the two dear 
old folks, and how he had shamed the 
white name of ‘Southerner.’ Then I saw 
my way. IfI could die in this silly duel 
I’d not leave them with the disgrace of 
knowing I’d killed myself. They’d believe 
I’d died to punish the cur who had treated 
them so, and I’d be ridding the long- 
suffering world of him at the same time. 
That’s why I’m here. That’s why I’m 
going to make Farquhar kill me. That’s 
how I’m going to kill him while he’s doing 
it. Neither one of us has a possible chance 
to survive. Get the idea? Now go tell 
him, and come back here and let me know 
when and where we’re to fight.”’ 

Scared, mumbling, almost cringing, the 
two seconds obeyed the invitation of his 
wide-flung door and dismissing gesture. 
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An hour later they were back again—to 
say their principal had reconsidered, and 
that he could not bring himself to fight a 
doomed invalid. 

Herrick called on Hiram A. Dandridge. 
The same evening Dandridge’s two neph- 
ews waited on the badly battered and worse 
frightened Marcus and informed him they 
were acting as Herrick’s seconds. They ex- 
plained to him that he must fight or be 
known forever as a poltroon. They inter- 
rupted his first blustered words, about not 
wishing to fight a consumptive, by remind- 
ing him he had known of Herrick’s physical 
state when first the challenge was sent, and 
that even earlier he had attempted physical 
violence on Herrick, knowing him to be an 
invalid. 

For two days Marcus Farquhar kept 
his room, nursing his bruises. On the morn- 
ing of the third day he saw Herrick walk 
stationward, past his window, carrying a 
heavy suitcase. Waiting only for the 
whistle of the departing train, the Yankee 
Killer issued forth from his home. 

It was going to be a struggle to meet his 
old acquaintances, but it must be done 
some day. He nerved himself to the ordeal, 
devising the while a pleasantly dramatic 
tale of having forced Herrick to leave town 
through fear of him. By the time he reached 
the bank he was outwardly his ponderous 
self-possessed self once more. There was a 
good-sized gathering in the street in front 
of the building, but by common consent the 
people made way for Marcus to mount the 
steps. 

As he reached the top he-glanced back. 
All eyes were on him, and with an expres- 
sion unflatteringly new to Marcus. Then 
all eyes shifted to a spot just behind 
him. He looked about. Clive Herrick had 
stepped out of the building. Nonchalantly 
Herrick smiled upon his foe. 

“Tf you shoot me from ambush,”’ said he 
pleasantly, ‘‘or turn some of your moon- 
shining friends loose on me, I?ll get the 
same results, so far as I’m concerned, as if 
you’d consented to my duel conditions. 
Meanwhile Ae 

He completed the sentence by snatching 
off Marcus’ broad-leaf felt hat with the 
speed of light and slapping him sharply 
across the eyes with it. While Marcus was 
still clawing at him, momentarily blinded 
by the swashingly stinging blow, he felt 
himself whirled about. He heard a howl of 
derision from the group below. Then came 
a cyclonic shock at the base of his spine. 
And once again the Yankee Killer cata- 
pulted down the bank steps! 

Even as he floundered through the air he 
noted subconsciously the difference in tim- 
bre between the crowd’s voice today and 
on his former encounter with Herrick. 
Then there had been a note of scared won- 
der in it, as at sight-of some sacrilege. Now 
the sound was of pure mirth, the laugh a 
circus audience accords to the clown when 
the trick donkey upsets him. 

And’ Marcus: Farquhar’s spiritual knell 
was jingling in the Homeric laughter. 


“Dear Uncle Dick,”’ wrote Herrick that 
evening: “‘ You and Aunt Lavinia can come 
down here as soon as you like. You’ll get 
quite an ovation. Pop Dandridge will see 
to that. The ogre is gone—gone for good— 
for everyone’s good. Left town this after- 
noon, bag and baggage. No one seems to 
know where he’s gone to, and it’s a cinch 
that nobody cares. His bubble is smashed. 
Every time anyone mentions him there’s a 
guffaw. 

**T knew it would work out that way. It 
always does. Paignton is rejoicing. He was 
deadwood—an extinct species—and they’re 
rid of him. 

**Now perhaps you’re glad you took your 
kid nephew’s advice when Pop Dandridge 
came lamenting up to see you last month, 
and maybe you’ve forgiven me for all the 
sad notoriety it brought on the family when 
I won the amateur lightweight belt last 
year. But, at that, it wouldn’t have 
worked out but for the consumption. The 
fact that a poor dying invalid licked the ter- 
rible Yankee Killer and chased him out of 
town—that’s what really turned the trick. 

“Folks, I’m a dead failure as a consump- 
tive. I’m always forgetting when to cough. 
Hither I forget it all the while, or else I do 
it so hard it roughs my throat up. Next 
time I think I’ll be a hopeless alcohelic in- 
stead. It’s pleasanter and not so noisy. 
Anyhow, it’s time this balmy air began to 
cure me. So by next week I can stop cough- 
ing altogether. Another victory for the 
life-giving mountain air of the beautiful 
Southland!” 
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cA deliciams way to serve tt 
—grilled with apples 
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ts pleasing flavor is due to the peculiar 


secret cure that every Morris Supreme 
Ham receives. You'll enjoy that mild, 
sweet taste that only this one cure 


Supreme can give. 
H Let this ham remind you of the many 
am other Morris Supreme foods that also 
bear the famous yellow and black label. 


There is a large family of them—they’re 
all delicious. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provisioners 
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“Lined With Skinner’s Satin’”’ 


When a clothing merchant or manufacturer says or 
advertises this fact, you can generally depend on the 
high quality of his garments. If he puts in the best 
lining, the chances are he isn’t cutting the corners 
on other details. For 74 years a lining of 


Skinner's Satin 


All-Silk or Cotton-Back 


has been one of the chief assets a suit or overcoat 
can possess. There are just two reasons for this— 
appearance and wearing quality. 


Whether you buy your coat ready-to-wear or merchant 
tailored, ask for Skinner’s Satin. Be sure the Skinner label is 
on the lining of a ready-made garment. And when selecting 
your satin at a merchant tailor’s, 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


None genuine without the name Skinner’s. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
Established 1848 Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


The world’s largest manufacturers of satin linings—both All-silk and Cortton-back. 
Also makers of the famous Skinner Serges and Merveilleux and Skinner’s Dress Silks. 


On request, we supply this label to clothing manufacturers. 
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WHICH IS AGUARANTEE OF DURABILITY 


sides with her against Bracken and her 
grandfather? She could not lay her finger 
upon a living being that would answer. 


wit 


4 bees condition of people like myself,”’ 
said Colonel Tip in his heaviest and 
most impressive manner, “has improved 
remarkably during the centuries. Five 
hundred years ago I would have been a 
mere dwarf. Today what am I?” He 
paused dramatically. “I am a Lilliputian, 
a person of distinction.” 

“Tt must be very gratifying,” said John 
Thorne. 

“Five hundred years ago I would have 
been a court jester perhaps—a butt of the 
aristocracy. But what a change do we 
behold! I, in my own person, have met 
kings and queens face to face. I have 
shaken their hands as an equal.” 

“It was a gracious condescension on your 
part,’”’ said Thorne gravely. 

“In this community I am a person of 
position, not to say of distinction. Far 
from being derided, I am looked up to.” 

“A tribute,”’ said Thorne, ‘‘to your ex- 
cellent qualities.” 

Colonel Tip bowed graciously. “Half a 
dozen centuries ago,’’ he said, pursuing his 
subject with gusto, ‘‘the young woman 
who arrived in St. Croix the other day 
would have been a duchess, perhaps a 
queen. I am speaking of Miss Yvonne de 
Marsay.” 

“Without doubt,’’ said Thorne. 

“And I—I would have worn cap and 
bells. I would have been grotesque, tol- 
erated in her court. Today I am her 
friend.” 

“That, I should say, requires genius. I 
tried to become a mere acquaintance and 
failed.” 

“Um.” Colonel Tip eyed the young 
man questioningly. ‘‘Do I understand you 
have an unreasonable prejudice against 
her—for it could be nothing but unreason- 
able?” 

““None whatever. Quite the contrary.” 

The colonel nodded. “I like you,’ he 
said. “I took a liking to you the night you 
arrived. I am glad I do not have to revise 
my estimate. May I ask you a question?”’ 

“Of course; bearing in mind that your 
asking a question does not bind me to an- 
swer it.”’ 

“Very well, then. Do the interests 
which brought you here lie on the side of 
Anthony Bracken or of Yvonne de 
Marsay?”’ 

“T was not aware,” said Thorne, ‘“‘that 
there were sides.” 

“Um. Oil and water; cat and dog; day- 
light and darkness; Yvonneand Anthony,” 
Colonel Tip replied sententiously. 

“My business,” said Thorne, ‘‘was with 
old André.” 

“Who,” said the colonel, ‘“‘does not seem 
to be transacting business.’’ His keen eyes 
peered into Thorne’s intently, as if, by 
willing it, he could penetrate to the young 
man’s thoughts. He paused. “TI believe 
Yvonne de Marsay stands in need of 
friends,’’ he said. 

For the first time John Thorne mani- 
fested interest. He leaned forward and 
returned the colonel’s gaze in kind. 
“Why?” he asked shortly. 

“The principal reason,” said the colonel, 
“is because Doe Roper is buying two-for-a- 
quarter cigars—after smoking stogies all 
his life.” 

“You will have to make that clear.”’ 

“When a man of dubious character 
shows signs of a sudden prosperity,”’ said 
the colonel, “thinking men grow suspi- 
cious.” 

“Go on,” said Thorne. 

“He talks largely of retiring from prac- 
tice and moving to California,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘when, six months ago, Bagley, 
down at the grocery, had to let his wife go 
through a run of typhoid to trade out his 
bill with Doe.” 

“That was very ingenious of Mr. Bag- 
ley,” said Thorne. ‘‘ What else?” 

“There’s only one source from which 
Roper could have derived his prosperity — 
and that is Anthony Bracken.” 

“Why not from De Marsay himself? 
Roper is his physician.”’ 

“André de Marsay would pay Doc’s bill 
to the penny, but not a cent more—in any 
circumstances. Doc makes two calls a day 
on him—four dollars. Couldn’t retire and 
live in California on that.” 
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‘“What do you think Bracken is paying 
him for, then?’’ Thorne asked directly. 

“For keeping his mouth shut.” 

“About what?” 

The colonel waggled his head. ‘‘Some- 
thing about De Marsay’s illness.” He 
leaned forward and tapped Thorne’s knee, 
while his round baby face did its best to 
take on an expression of granite sternness. 
“I don’t believe De Marsay is sick—not in 
his body. I believe his mind has given 
out—and Bracken is hiding it.’ 

“What good would that do him?” 

““Yvonne despises him,”’ said the colonel. — 
“She has never concealed it. If she came 
into control of the properties Bracken 
would go.” 

“In that case he is only putting off the 
day. She is certain to come into the for- 
tune sooner or later.” 

“Tf,”’ said Colonel Tip, ‘‘there remains 
a fortune to come into.” 

“But why,” asked John, “do you come 
to me with these suspicions—to a complete 
stranger?” 

‘‘Are you well off?’’ countered the 
colonel. 

“T am reasonably sure of my next meal.” 

“Um. Are you married?” 

“Not,” said John, “‘to my knowledge.” 

The colonel sighed his relief. ‘‘ You didn’t 
look married,” he said; ‘“‘but one can 
never tell. There are men who never show 
the effects of it.’’ 

“T faney it would modify me_ pro- 
foundly,”’ said John. 

The colonel nodded, ‘‘Do you realize,” 
he asked, “‘that there isn’t a young man in 
St. Croix that Yvonne de Marsay would 
marry?” 

“‘It seems possible.” 

“Wxcepting yourself,’ said the colonel, 
and leaned back in his chair with the satis- 
fied expression of a man who has sprung 
a devastating surprise. “‘And that’s why 
I’m talking to you.” 

Thorne’s face maintained its habitual 
gravity, almost heaviness. If one could 
judge by his eyes he had not the remotest 
idea of the colonel’s destination; in fact, he 
appeared puzzled, almost nonplused. 

“What do you think of Yvonne?” 
asked the colonel. 

“‘T think she is exquisite,’ said John. 

“Good. That was emphatic. Now’— 
the colonel paused again like an orator 
about to astound with an unexpected 
major premise—‘‘my idea is for you to 
marry her.” 

“What!” 

The colonel was complaisant. ‘‘ You’ll 
get accustomed to the idea,” he said. ‘“‘It 
would be a splendid arrangement. As her 
husband you would have the right to inter- 
fere in this thing that is going on.”’ 

“T once knew a man,” said John, ‘‘ who 
bought a house with a lien on it. It en- 
titled him to a lawsuit.” 

‘‘Well,’”’ demanded the colonel, ‘‘what 
do you think of it?”’ 

John shook his head. “I’ve never been 
proposed to before,’ he said; ‘‘it’s rather 
new and startling. Have you made other 
matches, or is this your first experiment?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to marry Yvonne 
de Marsay!’’ the colonel said in the ex- 
clamatory mood, much as if it were con- 
trary to nature for any man not to desire 
the young woman for his wife. 

“Not,” said John, “if the general stock 
of her disposition comes up to the sample 
she showed me yesterday.” 

The colonel sprang to his feet and en- 
deavored to tower over John, which was 
difficult, owing to the fact that John, sit- 
ting, was a head taller than the colonel on 
tiptoe. 

“T’m disappointed in you,” he said 
scathingly, his round pink cheeks flushing | 
with righteous anger. ‘‘I offer you the | 
loveliest wife in the state, and you go com- | 
plaining of defects. I—I withdraw my | 
offer. You may consider it was never | 
made,”’ | 

“Sit down, colonel, sit down.” John 
regarded the little man not at all quiz- 
zically, but with the utmost sobriety. ‘‘Do | 
you recall the New Testament story in- 
which Satan took the Saviour to the top of a 
high mountain and offered him the king- 
doms of the earth?” 

“‘T do,’ said the colonel, still bristling. 

‘There’s a catch in it,’”’ said John. “The 
point is that Satan didn’t own an acre of a 
single kingdom.” 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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The colonel sat down abruptly and 
tared; his tiny mouth dropped open and 
1is baby blue eyes widened as he grasped 
he significance of John’s parable. Then he 
elaxed and shriveled; the wind was out of 
im. There was a silence awkward for him, 
yut seemingly unnoticeable to John, who 
at looking placidly out of the window of 
he hotel at St. Croix’s almost deserted 
treet. 

“T guess,”’ said the colonel, “that I’ll be 
noving along.” 

“No,” said John. That was all. He gave 
10 explanation of his monosyllable, nor did 
\e enlarge upon it, but the colonel remained. 

“Thorne,” said the colonel presently, 
yhen he had recovered something of his 
isual bearing, ‘‘there are too many mys- 
eries going on. You’re a mystery. What 
re you doing in St. Croix anyhow?” 

“T came,” said John, ‘‘to speculate.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it. It contradicts my 
mpression of you. I read your character as 
onservative.”’ 

“The most hazardous speculation,”’ said 
ohn, “in which a man ever allowed him- 
elf to become involved.” 

“Timber?” 

“Colonel, the wildest timber speculation 
ver imagined is tame and conservative 
yeside what brought me here.”’ 

The colonel waited, but John added 
othing tothisinformation. ‘‘ Youobserve,”’ 
aid the colonel, ‘‘that I’m not asking you 
vhat the speculation is?” 

“And you,” said John, ‘will observe 
hat I’m not telling you.” 

Few men could have made this rejoinder 
vithout giving offense, and without desir- 
ng to give offense. John possessed this 
bility. He made the statement simply as 
. fact, implying no rebuke. The colonel 
.ecepted it as offered. 

The colonel rested his head on his hands, 

. picture of discouragement. ‘‘It’s too 
nuch for me,”’ he said. “I’m wor- 
ied, and I don’t know where to turn. 
You don’t know what store I set by 
hat little girl! When she wasa baby 
ind nobody else could do anything 
vith her, they used to send for me. 
have canceled engagements of my 
ompany at great expense just to 
ome back to see her. And nowsome- 
hing’s wrong. Something’s threat- 
ning. Ifit was just her grandfather’s 
noney—but I’m afraid. Something 
ells me more than money may be 
nvolved. I had to talk to some- 
ody, so I came to you—hoping.”’ 

Thorne extended his hand and 
hook the colonel’s. ‘You wanted 
ielp and advice, didn’t you? Well, 
ere’s the advice: Go on being Miss 
le Marsay’s friend; be it as hard 
s you can. Maybe I’ve disappointed you, 
olonel, but you haven’t disappointed me. 
am proud to be your friend.” 

“And thehelp?” asked the colonel, blink- 
ng his eyes a number of times to hide cer- 
ain tokens of emotion. 

“Why,” said John, “‘we don’t really 
cnow she needs any help.”’ 

“But if it proves that she does?” 

“Then,” said John, “‘will be a splendid 
ime to talk about it.” 

At this he got up himself, for he recog- 

ized a figure which had turned the corner 
nd = walking lackadaisically toward the 
.otel. 
' John timed his exit to coincide with the 
mtrance of this individual, who was none 
ther than Dustin Maxwell, bookkeeper in 
he office of the De Marsay Mills. 

“Good afternoon, Maxwell,’’said Thorne. 

“‘ Afternoon.” 

“By the way, Maxwell, I’ve been want- 
ng to ask you, do you keep books to earn 
noney or do you do it for love of the art?”’ 

“Tf a hundred a month is money, that’s 
vhat I do it for.” 

“Then, I take it that, discounting love of 
rour artistry in the ledger, you would pre- 
er to keep books at a hundred and fifty a 
nonth to keeping them for a hundred?”’ 

“What are you getting at, Mr. Thorne? 
ire you offering me a job at fifty dollars 
etter?” 

“Tf I were,’’ said Thorne, ‘‘and it had 
o be filled tomorrow, making it necessary 
or you to leave on the train tonight, how 
vould you react?” 

“T’d react on my trunk, and set a world’s 
ecord packing it,’”’ said Maxwell. 

“In this envelope,” said John, ‘‘is your 
irst month’s salary, and the address of the 
irm you are going to work for. If nobody 
ioticed you leaving St. Croix it might 
‘void complications.” 
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“It might,”’ said Maxwell, pocketing the 
envelope, ‘“‘and much obliged.” 

Thorne passed out and walked up the 
street, apparently lost in thought. His 
rather finely shaped head was sunk be- 
tween his shoulders and his eyes searched 
the ground. Three distinct times he passed 
individuals he knew without seeing them, 
and they stared after him with mild curi- 
osity. He walked very slowly, obviously 
without destination. At the corner he 
paused, evidently bogged in some trouble- 
some thought, and then passed on. It was 
on the bridge that he was startled to a 
consciousness of events—startled by an 
emphatic sneeze. d 

Automatically he spoke, and spoke in 
colloquial French of the provinces—such 
French as children are apt to pick up from 
their bonnes. ‘‘May God bless you, the 
devil roast you, and the angels eat you 
made up into little sausages,’ he said. It is 
the formula pronounced by the peasantry 
upon hearing such a sneeze as had just 
assailed John’s ears. 

Then, absent-mindedness and concentra- 
tion banished, he turned. It would have 


been excusable had he blushed 
and stammered and burned with 
a fire of embarrassment, for there, 
staring at him with a combination 
of surprise and resentment, was 
Yvonne de Marsay! Embarrassment 
seemed not to touch him, however. He 
stood, big, serene, imperturbable, and 
then he lifted his hat. 

“T’m afraid I spoke instinctively,” 
he said. “I beg your pardon.” 

“Where did you hear that saying?”’ 
she asked. 

“Tn France.” 

“Tt must be very familiar to you— 


to come out like that—automatically.” 


“Many queer things—not necessarily 
familiar—come to the surface of one’s mind 
unexpectedly,” he said. 

“Not things like that.”” She paused and 
her eyes studied him with awakened inter- 
est. ‘‘I’’—she hesitated—‘‘I have wanted 
to offer you an apology,” she said. ‘“‘It is 
not customary for the De Marsays to be so 
ungracious to people who come to their 
door as I was to you yesterday.” 

“Neither,” said he, “is it customary for 


the Thornes to present themselves where~ 


they are not sure of a welcome. We both 
seem to have discarded family traits.” 

For once, perhaps for the first time in 
her not ample contact with young men, 
Yvonne de Marsay was at a loss. She could 
not take offense, because there was nothing 
in his manner or tone to give offense. She 
felt he had deliberately matched her De 
Marsays with his Thornes, but, neverthe- 
less, in no disagreeable manner. She did 
not understand just what manner it was, 
and it aroused her curiosity. It was not to 
be satisfied, however, for Thorne lifted his 
hat again, bowed and walked away —not ab- 
ruptly, but casually, placidly, as any gen- 
tleman would walk away from a chance 
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encounter on the street. She was not satis- 
fied, and she wasirritated. She had a feeling 
something more was required of the occa- 
sion; that more should have been said. 
She stared after him with frank curiosity. 
Young men were not prone to give up her 
society with such frank lack of interest. 
Or was it lack of interest? 

“T wonder,” she said to herself, ‘who he 
is, and what he is, and what he’s doing in 
St. Croix.’’ Then as a sort of tonic to her 
self-esteem she added, ‘‘He’s a dull-looking 
person.” 

Which, as a matter of strict fact, was not 
her conclusion at all. 


vill 


4 hae De Marsay principality was the 
valley of the West Branch of the river, 
and St. Croix, its stronghold, was set at 
a strategic point some three miles to the 
northward of the junction of the East and 
West branches, where they tumbled to- 
gether their waters to form the main river. 
There had been good reason for this. The 
West Branch was amenable to the needs of 
the riverman; its course was less abrupt, 
its current less tumultuous, it ran more 
deeply and smoothly, uninterrupted by 
falls and rips. The first De Marsay had 
selected it wisely, and down it he had 
driven his logs in the springtime with a 
minimum of improvement to the river. 
The timber up the reaches of the East 
Branch was as desirable; riches lay there, 
but, to the eyes of the lumberman, were 
inaccessible because of the turbulence of 
the stream down which they must be 
driven to the mill. The course of this 
branch was tortuous; great bowlders 
reared themselves in midstream, white 
water lashed its spray into the air, and a 


a 


He Pushed Back His Chair and Stood 
Up, Face Red, Lips Trembling 


half mile before it reached the main river 
itself the valley closed in upon it, and 
frowned over it, allowing it to escape only 
by a spectacular rushing leap down a series 
of falls, to shoot through a bottle neck 
with pent-up violence into a broad gravelly 
shallow. It was a river to give your river- 
man nightmare. 

So that ancient De Marsay had chosen 
well, and erected his stronghold, and preda- 
tory successors had enlarged the bounda- 
ries of the domain until all the West 
Branch was theirs. But though they sent 
no invading forces up the Kast Branch they 
regarded it with jealous eye, and exercised 
over it a sort of protectorate. It was a sort 
of appanage, to become theirs in due proc- 
ess of time. More than one De Marsay had 
sat before his fire smoking his pipe and ut- 
tering the phrase, ‘‘When we move over to 
the East Branch.” It prevented the De 
Marsays from realizing Alexander’s plight. 
It remained to them another world to con- 
quer. 

Between the East and West branches was 
a steep-sloped, irregular hill, reaching to- 
ward the sky here and there with crests and 
peaks, the highest of which was confidently 
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believed to reach an altitude of four thou- 
sand feet. This mountain died away ab- 
ruptly in the angle of the two streams, and 
there, in the apex of the angle, left a 
meadow in the shape of a tailor’s goose, an 
arable and sightly farm. 

The railroad, twisting up from the 
southward, clung perilously to the shoulder 
of the range which paralleled the river on 
its westerly side. It veered with the West 
Branch until it reached St. Croix, where it 
leaped the stream with a trestle, to touch 
the village and thrust a side track into the 
mill yards of the De Marsays before it con- 
tinued onward toward the Canadian border. 

There you have the lay of the land, a 
map of the principality, and the key to its 
diplomacy. For generations nobody had 
questioned the suzerainty of the ruling 
family. 

In his numerous fishing excursions John 
Thorne had chosen the East Branch, which 
was eminently sensible if his object was to 
catch fish. He had not always fished, how- 
ever. Indeed, his reputation as a fisherman 
reached a very low level in St. Croix, and 
became the subject of apt and pointed 
humor, which Thorne endured with placid- 
ity and quiet enjoyment. Jocularity would 
have been transmuted to curiosity if the 
table in Pop Peake’s dining room could 
have followed and watched one of these 
fishing trips. The curiosity would have be- 
come acute if they could have known that a 
party of sports, camped up the stream, were 
as inefficient with the trout rod as was 
Thorne. What they lacked with the fly and 
the landing net they made up with other 
equipment—brass instruments set on strad- 
dling tripods and tall rods with movable 
targets. Although John Thorne returned to 
town with a paucity of fish he did acquire 
an accurate survey of the lower portion of 
the East Branch, an estimate of the volume 
of water discharged, and an especially 
minute knowledge of levels. 

When, however, on the same day, Thorne 
recorded with the register of deeds the 
transfer of four parcels of property to him- 
self, St. Croix could not be kept in igno- 
rance of the fact. He had purchased, it 
seemed, the triangular fifty-acre farm at 
the union of the two branches of the river. 
He had acquired a ten-acre piece opposite 
and on the bank of the East Branch, and a 
mile upstream he became the owner of two 
twenty-acre pieces,.one at either jaw of 
The Devil’s Stairway, as the falls had been 
christened. 

Peddy, the stage driver, carried the news 
from Ghent to Aix. He made daily trips 
to the county seat carrying passengers and 
parcels. It was not an inviting career, es- 
pecially as it involved shopping errands 
for the goodwives of St. Croix, and Peddy 
would have abandoned it long since for 
something more thrilling and lucrative had 
it not been for the fact that it enabled him 
to present the first ear to the gossip of the 
county’s capital. His daily dividend of 
gossip elevated him to the station of a 
sought-for personage in his own village. 

He waited until the entire company was 
seated at Pop Peake’s table before he shot 
his arrow into the air. Then he cleared his 
throat as one does who wishes to command 
undivided attention, and bugged his eyes 
at John Thorne. 

“Gittin’ to be quite a landowner, hain’t 
ye?” he said. 

“T don’t like trespassing,’ said John 
gravely. 

“Trespassin’? 
passin’?”’ 

“Why,” said John, “I fish a great deal, 
you know. I’ve been walking up and down 
the river on somebody’s property, and it’s 
very embarrassing. Some day the owners 
might order me off.” 

“What ye talkin’ about?” Peddy de- 
manded. 

“So,” continued John, ‘‘I bought mesome 
land to fish from. I think’’—he paused 
and looked from face to face politely—‘“‘T 
own the best places for trout along the 
river, and you gentlemen are welcome to 
come and cast a line off my property when- 
ever you’re in the mind.”’ 

“You bought them four hunks of land 
jest to fish off of?’’ Peddy’s astonishment 
was colossal. He turned to the rest of the 
company. “ Why, he’s up and bought the 
Flatiron, and a strip across from it, and he 
owns both jaws of The Devil’s Stairway. 
Fishin’? My Gawd!” 

Pop Peake gave the matter expert con- 
sideration. ‘‘Them spots is good fishin’,”’ 
he said, ‘‘for them that kin ketch fish. 
But, John, if you cale’late to pay taxes 

(Continued on Page 122) 


What d’ye mean, tres- 
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AMERICA’ STANDARD SUIT 
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Will the Suit you buy 
stand this test 7? 


IVY piece of high-class serge may be soaked 

in water and yet remain absolutely unharmed. 

But just soak a whole suit in water!—a whole 
suit, made up of so many little but nevertheless 
important parts (fabrics, findings, haircloth, can- 
vas, thread, etc.) all put together carefully in 
proper relation to each other. 


Will all these parts—after the suit is soaked, 
dried and pressed —retain their original form and 
be as good as new? 


A Clothcraft Suit will! The test photos be- 
low show how well Clothcraft Clothes are built 
—the quality of materials, skill of designing, char- 
acter of workmanship. They show how well 
they’ ll stand the hardest usage. 


This test proves the SERVICE-giving quali- 
ties of Clothcraft Clothes. The price — $27 for 
Blue Serge 5130, proves their superior VALUE. 


Clothcraft 7130 Grey Serge and 7132 Brown 
A folder containing actual swatches Serge are companion numbers to 5130 at the 


which you can see and feel for your- same price. 4130 is a heavier weight de luxe 
self, and an interesting story of bl t $33 
how Clothcraft Clothes are built, Be Sere F 

will be sent FREE on request. ’ lene 

Adis T Hatloserd & Féiss Co, At the Clothcraft Store in Your Town 
2171 W. 53rd St., Cleveland, O. 


1. It’s a Clothcrust 2. Off comes the 3. Soaked through- Ae 6. Dry— but un- 7 ; a 8. All pressed— 
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FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
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Ever hear of an Athlete 

winning in stiff-arched, un- 

naturally shaped shoes? 

F more business men and women 
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(Continued from Page 119) 

and int’rest onto your investment you 
better hire a boy to do your anglin’.”” He 
narrowed his shrewd old eyes and pursed 
his lips as only your ancient New Eng- 
lander can do. ‘A feller that puts in 
more’n a month pickin’ out fishin’ sites to 
buy is what I’d call dog-gone enthusiastic,” 
he said. 

“‘Hain’t cale’latin’ to farm nor nothin’?”’ 
asked Tom Dover. 

“‘T don’t know the difference between a 
string bean and a cucumber,” said John; 
“‘and the only squash I’m acquainted with 
isn’t a vegetable—it’s a game.” 

Pop Peake closed the conversation cryp- 
tically. ‘I hope,” he said, regarding John 
steadily, ‘‘you hain’t averse to trouble.” 

John pushed back his chair and moved 
away from the table, but he paused to 
answer. ‘Trouble,’ he said, “‘is the maple 
sirup we pour over the flapjacks of life. 
Gives them a flavor.” 

“Waz-al,’”’ said Pop, “if I’m any prophet 
you’re goin’ to git ample flavorin’.”’ 

Pop Peake’s guests were not the only 
inhabitants to be intrigued by Thorne’s 
investment in land. Anthony Bracken, 
who imagined all men were motivated by 
antagonism to himself and his interests, 
received the news as one receives a declara- 
tion of war. He verified the facts by tele- 
phone and then addressed himself to the 
county atlas, marking carefully in red ink 
the boundaries of Thorne’s purchases, and 
studying them with the eye of a business 
man and a strategist. 

It has happened frequently in history 
that a regent is more zealous than an au- 
thentic king. Now, whatever defects of 
character Bracken might have possessed, 
he did not lack shrewdness or a knowledge 
of the business which occupied his life. 
He saw at a glance that any man who was 
ambitious to control the East Branch must 
first establish himself as John Thorne had 
done. If the river was to be improved for 
the driving of logs The Devil’s Stairway 
was the only location for the major dam. 
There was also the item of water power. 
The Flatiron was constructed by Nature 
for a mill site and log yard, and obviously 
the strip of land across from it was the 
anchorage for the far end of the boom in- 
closing the sorting gap. An alien enemy 
had invaded the domain of the De Mar- 
says. 

Fort the beginning he had suspected 
John Thorne of some concealed purpose. 
Thorne had been altogether too purposeless 
in his goings and comings. In the start he 
had affronted Bracken by refusing to state 
to him his business with old André de 
Marsay. When one adds to this the feeling 
rasled had that Thorne had been watch- 
ing him—peering at him, as it were, from 
behind the arras—it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how this overt move disturbed De 
Marsay’s general manager. 

The thing came at an inopportune mo- 
ment. De Marsay was incapacitated. 
Bracken had quite enough on his mind 
without engaging in a war with anybody 
for any reason. But war was upon him. 
There was no loophole of escape except by 
bulldozing or diplomacy. Bracken was a 
poor diplomat, but a bulldozer of parts. 

In the morning he stopped at the hotel 
to ask for Thorne, who was sitting on the 
piazza. 

““Good morning, Thorne,” said Bracken. 
“T wonder if you have time to step over 
to the office a moment. Something I’d like 
to discuss with you.” 

“Time,” said John, ‘‘is something I hope 
to have a great deal of. I come of a long- 
lived f amily.” He paused and smiled pleas- 
antly. ‘So, having a quantity of it on 
and, T’llbe glad to loan you an hour of it.’ 

They walked the short distance to the 
mill, and Bracken led the way into his 
office and closed the door. 

“You have bought four pieces of land on 
the cae Branch,” he said. 


“ec Why ? ” 

“Tm a fisherman ——” John began 
innocently. 

“Save that cock-and-bull story for the 
hotel loafers!’ Bracken snapped. ‘‘Who 
do you represent?’ 

“John Thorne.” 

“Who are your backers?” 

“John Thorne.” 

“You expect me to believe you’re in this 
alone?’ 

“T don’t know that I’ve expected you to 
believe anything,” said John. ‘‘As a mat- 
ter of fact, I can’t recall thinking about 
you at all. ” 
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“T will take those parcels off your 
hands,”’ said Bracken, ‘‘allowing you a 
reasonable profit.” 

“‘T’m not speculating in land,” said John. 

“What will you take for what you hold?” 

John considered, then lifted his eyes 
gravely to Bracken’s face. ‘‘I think one 
million dollars would tempt me.” 

Bracken committed the indiscretion of 
losing his temper. This is a fault for either 
a diplomatist or a bulldozer. 

“Tt’s a holdup. You’ve snooped around 
here until you got the idea you can black- 
mail the De Marsay interests by grabbing 
a site for a dam on the East Branch. 
You’ve found out that we intend opening 
up that section within ten years, and you’ve 
bought with the idea of being bought out.” 

“The Constitution of the United States,” 
said John placidly, “doesn’t forbid a man 
to use his brains to make money.” 

“Will you sell?” 

“For a million dollars.” 

Bracken studied his antagonist with 
narrowed business man’s eyes. He was not 
a good judge of character, and his ability 
to estimate the potentialities of another 
human being were limited by his knowledge 
of himself. Bracken was unimaginative, 
therefore he could not believe such a quality 
existed in another; he was suspicious, 
therefore all men must be suspicious; de- 
tails were more important than major poli- 
cies. 

He was not a hypocrite, because to be 
hypocritical requires a rather high order of 
play-acting, and play-acting is imagina- 
tion. He was rather timid, as all dollar 
anglers are timid. The dollar was his ob- 
ject, not the joy of fighting for the dollar. 
His eyes, which regarded humanity, were 
color-blind. They saw all human beings as 
dull gray and cut from asingle pattern. He 
was incapable of a big love or a big hate, 
but he was skilled in petty vindictiveness 
and in inconsequential jealousies. And 
yet, with these singular defects, he was 
not a little man—he reached middle size, 
and had his moments when his stature 
was noteworthy. Now he talked to John 
Thorne in a manner that would have im- 
pressed himself, falling upon Thorne with 
words that would have taken the wind out 
of the sails of Bracken. 

“For that,” he said, ‘‘you won’t get a 
cent. We won’t need your holdings for ten 
years. By that time you'll be sick of 
hanging on.” 

“By that time,” said John, “I’ll have 
made my million.” 

“ec Ww ” 


John seemed to ponder his answer cau- 
tiously. “‘Hardly a fair question,” he said. 
“You don’t generally ask the enemy for 
his plan of campaign. But I’ve a simple, 
confiding nature, so I’m going to take you 
into my confidence. I’m going to build a 
summer resort. Lake and everything.” 

“What?” 

“Yes. I’m going to have a dam—maybe 
a hundred feet high. ‘That’ll back the 
water up for fifteen miles and make a pond 
as much as a mile wide in places. I’m goin 
to have gondolas on it, and goldfish. That’s 
the big idea. I’m going to stock my lake 
with goldfish, and advertise.’”’ He paused 
and regarded Bracken speculatively. ‘‘Do 
you know another summer resort in the 
world that can offer first-class goldfishing? 
I’m quite sure I shall make my million.” 

Bracken was a tenacious man. The idea 
that Thorne was planning to log the East 
Branch had seated itself in his mind, and 
nothing could dislodge it. Also he did not 
understand humor. It irritated him and 
made him vaguely uncomfortable. When 
anybody joked he felt like a man who has 
come down to dinner without his necktie. 
Besides, Thorne was not joking; he was 
daring to poke fun at him—at Anthony 
Bracken. Vanity is a painful disease; no 
drug can bring ease to the sufferer. 

“You're going to log,”’ he said furiously. 
“You’re planning to improve the river. 
That'll take money. Where are you going 
to get it?” 

“T’ll even tell you that. I’m going to 
catch trout for the market. They pay the 
best prices for fresh brook trout in Boston. 
T’ll hire half a dozen good fishermen, and 
in a year I ought to show enough profit to 
go ahead with my scheme. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“T think,” said Bracken, “that you’ll 
never set a stone in that dam nor float a 
log down the stream.’ 

“Well,” said John, ‘‘every man is en- 
titled to an opinion on every subject.” 

“Ts this what you’ve. been trying to see 
Mr. de Marsay about?” 
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Bracken asked this question not as if he 
wanted to ask it, but as if it were wrung 
from him. The expression of his face 
changed, not to fear, but to apprehensive 
waiting. It was as if he had dropped 2 
plumb line into some depth and held his 
breath while he listened for it to react 
bottom. 

““Now we come to the point,” said John 
‘When can I discuss this with Mr. de 
Marsay?”’ 

“The doctor says 

Thorne interrupted him with a smile 
He looked straight into Bracken’s eyes 
and his smile burned its way into Bracken’s 
secret mind and lodged there. Somehoy 
Bracken was conscious of the unpleasant, 
the disturbing sensation that Thorne’s 
smile was a sentient thing which groped 
among his secrets, picking them up one by 
one, handling them, turning them over in 
its hands. 

“T’ll be fair with you, Mr. Bracken. I 
Mr. de Marsay in person will make the 
proposition to me I will sell him the land ] 
have bought at the exact price I paid for it. 
In person, you understand. Face to face. 
That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

Bracken grew pale even to the lips, and 
he pushed his body back in his chair to get 
as much distance as possible between him 
and this incomprehensible young man. He 
felt cornered, and his mental processes and 
physical reactions were those of a rat in the 
same situation. He waggled a furious finger 
at Thorne. 

“*Get out of here!” he said shrilly. ‘Get 
out of this office!” 

Thorne got up slowly and put on his hat. 
He moved toward the door, where he 
paused and seemed to reflect. Then he said 
in a voice which was casual, almost non- 
chalant: “By the way, Bracken, one illness 
in the chateau is quite enough, don’t you 
think? Two sick people would be over- 
doing it. I hope Miss de Marsay continues 
in good health.” 

“Get out of here!”? Bracken repeated. 
“Get out of this town!’’ Then he so far for- 
got himself as to utter a threat: “‘If you 
stay—if you try to buck the De Marsay 
interests—we’ll smash you flat.” 
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Oke ROPER had been constructed by 
Nature to be the bully of a lumber 
camp. It had given him shoulders and arms 
and legs calculated nicely for the business 
of battering other men to a pulp. Having 
finished this edifice Nature then played a 
trick on Doc by moving in the furniture, 
the chief piece of which was the brain it 
set inside a skull well reénforced to sus- 
tain hostile attack. This piece of furniture 
did not harmonize with the general archi- 
tecture, and consequently Roper turned 
out to be something of a botch job. 

Doc’s brain was too intelligent in a devi- 
ous way for his body, and was antagonistic 
to it, so there was constant strife between 
them. It was the sort of brain that wishes 
to dominate the body. It rather looked 
down upon bone and muscle, and felt itself 
capable of supporting Doc in comfort with- 
out the aid of physical exertion. It made of 
Doc an individual whose chief ambition 
was to live without perspiration, and it 
might have carried him far along winding 
and perhaps subterranean paths had it 
not been handicapped by his burliness. 

The demands of his blood made him 
direct at times when his intelligence coun- 
seled him to be circuitous, a thing mani- 
festly fatal to ambitious cunning; on the 
other hand, when direction might have in- 
duced gratifying results the brain became 
officious, and by introducing guile brought 
the opportunity to miscarriage. Clearly 
Doc Roper’s formula was not one to attraet 
wide copying. 

“Some day,” Doc had said to himself in 
privacy many times during the years, “I'l 
get my teeth into something juicy.” It w 
this he lived for, his teeth constantly or 
edge, his eye vigilantly on the outlook fo 
juiciness. 

He walked down the street now, stepping 
heavily and decisively, as if at every ste} 
he trod upon and crushed some obnoxio 


one would aca up a kitten. The eal 
essayed once to kick Doc in the face, ant 
then subsided ‘into such dignity as one m 
muster dangling in midair. 
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“Aha, little microbe,” said the doctor, 
and he shook the colonel playfully—“‘little 
typhus germ.” 

The colonel’s round baby-pink cheeks 
flamed scarlet with rage and mortification,” 
but he did not speak, he only glared at Doe 
Roper with Lilliputian hatred, not the less 
deadly because of its apparent absurdity. 
Doc tapped him under the chin and replaced 
him on the sidewalk, chuckling. The colonel 
smoothed his ruffled plumage, set straight 
his silk hat and then, with tiny legs wide- 
spread, he addressed his tormentor. 

“You have taken a liberty with me which 
I would not have tolerated from the King 
of England, with whom I have shaken 
hands,” he said. “You hog doctor, smell- 
ing of the sty! For years you have pre- 
sumed upon your possession of pounds of 
meat to torment me, you cow-physicking 
ruffian! Go attend to what you’re fit for— 
pick fleas off cur dogs and leave your bet- 
ters alone! You mange specialist! You 
valet to a horse!” 

Doc Roper stretched out a hand for the 
colonel again and seized him. He was uTi- 
tated. ae reference to his veterinary days 
was calculated to ruffle him. ‘For that, 
little rooster, I’m going to spank you. I’m 
going to take you across my knee and 
lather you plenty.” 

At the moment when Doe was about 
to make historical fact of his threat John 
Thorne came out of the post office. He 
stopped and peered gravely at the scene a 
moment before he approached. Then he 
touched Roper on the shoulder. 

“T wouldn’t do that,’’ he said, as one who 
advises against a matter of small impor- 
tance—with the voice of indifference. 

“Why?” said Roper, his eyes narrowing 
and his bulky shoulders hunching forward. 

“Because Friday is an unlucky day,” 
said Thorne. 

Doe jerked the colonel toward him and 
lifted a knee across which to stretch the 
little man. 

“Before you go ahead,” said Thorne, 
“T want to tell you I think you are making 
a mistake.” 

“What mistake?” 

“Tt is always a mistake to humiliate a 
gentleman.” 

“You call this molecule a gentleman!” 

“Decidedly,’’ said John, ‘‘and my friend. 
If you will add up those facts and multiply 
by the unluckiness of Fridays I’m sure you 
will see a great light.’”” His face broke into 
a genial smile. 

Doc Roper hesitated a moment, his cold 
eyes estimating Thorne, then he shrugged 
his shoulders and released Colonel Tip. 

“There are luckier days than Friday,” 
he said with meaning. 

Ses in each week,” John answered plac- 
idly. 

Doc Roper was fighting down the blood 
which mounted from his burly frame to 
his head. His thews and sinews urged him 
to action, but, as so commonly occurred, 
his crafty brain intervened. with counsel 
to bide his time. He pushed the colonel 
roughly out of his way and strode down 
the street. Thorne looked after him quiz- 
zically. * 

“Au bout du quai—les ballots,’’ he said to 
himself, which being set down in the 
vernacular signifies “At the end of the 
wharf—the rubbish!” and is not a phrase 
one makes use of when he wishes to be 
courteous. 

He turned to the colonel, and perceived 
Yvonne de Marsay with her hand in conso- 
latory friendship on the midget’s shoulder. 

“That,’’ she said, ““was well done.” 

“Many incidents make up the day’s 
work,” he said. 

“This was a gracious incident.” Her 
curiosity asserted itself again. ‘‘ You show 
an intimate knowledge of the French lan- 
guage,”’ she said tentatively. ‘It is rather 
surprising to hear one speak the argot of 
the boulevards in St. Croix.” 

“Tf it were not for surprises,” he said, 
hg future would not be worth waiting 
for.” 

_ She wondered if this contained double 
meaning; it seemed to have a significance 
beyond the mere words of it. She con- 
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house. 
_ “TI thank you,” he said formally. “And 
at Anthony Bracken’s house?”’ 

“Mr. Bracken,” she said with com- 
pressed lips, ‘“‘has no house.” 


; ey out grandfather—may one inquire of 
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“He remains—unchanged,” she said in a 
low tone. Then her manner altered, her 
face became vivid, her eyes flashed as 
Thorne had never seen them flash before. 
“Oh, I wish,”’ she said impetuously, ‘you 
had smashed him!’’ 

“T should rather have enjoyed it my- 
self,’’ he said whimsically. : 

Colonel Tip had assumed again his grand 
manner; now with the dignity of courts 
he intervened in the conversation, a self- 
appointed diplomat with a mission. 

“Miss Yvonne,” he said, ‘‘Mr. Thorne 
is worthy to be your friend. I am not inex- 
perienced in mankind. I have studied the 
nobility of five continents, and have fre- 
quented the best society of the antipodes, 
so I speak not without authority. I vouch 
for him.” 

“Colonel,” said Yvonne, her eyes twin- 
kling impishly, “‘whatever you say will 
always have great weight with me.”’ 

“He called me a gentleman—and his 
friend,’’ said the colonel. 

“He is fortunate,” said Yvonne gently, 
“to have so true a gentleman for his friend.” 

Then for the first time during their short 
acquaintance John Thorne looked into her 
eyes and smiled. As she walked away the 
smile stayed with her, for it was not the 
sort of smile that vanishes from the mind. 
She read approval in it, and somehow his 
approval gratified her even while she re- 
sented it. She felt, and rightly, that the 
smile erased any lingering disapproval of 
her from his thoughts—a disapproval that 
had its ineeption in their first encounter. 

Doc Roper moved ponderously down the 
street in perverse humor. There is a type 
of human animal which, baffled at one 
point, cannot rest content until it works 
off its chagrin upon someone who cannot 
defend himself. 

Doc belonged to this class. He had 
started from his office to make a business 
call upon Anthony Bracken. Now his ap- 
petite was sharp for this call. His sub- 
conscious determination was to cloud the 
sunlight of Anthony’s day. : 

He rather despised Bracken, conceived 
himself immeasurably Bracken’s superior. 
It tickled his fancy, this thought. Here 
was a man, powerful, master over many 
workmen, whose word was the law of great 
enterprises; and yet he, a country doctor, 
could dominate, tyrannize this important 
individual. Bracken was afraid of him. 
Indeed Bracken was afraid of many things. 
Whatever faults Roper may, have pos- 
sessed, timidity was not catalogued among 
them. He could not understand fear. It 
was his custom to sneer at the terrors of 
his fellow men, and to underestimate those 
who exhibited tokens of this weakness. 
So, besides despising, he underestimated 
Anthony Bracken. 

In the office he nodded to the new book- 
keeper, a young man whose appearance 
was more prepossessing than that of his 
predecessor. There was a capable look 
about him, an expression of shrewd alert- 
ness and efficiency. Doc noted this in 
passing and wondered where Bracken had 
picked him up. He did not ask to be an- 
nounced but pushed open the door of 
Bracken’s private office as one who has 
unquestioned right of audience at all times. 
Bracken was alone. 

“Well, how does the watch tick today?” 
he asked, dropping solidly into a chair. 

Bracken made no reply but reached into 
a drawer of his desk with a hand which 
shook noticeably for a cigar. He wore a 
sleepless, harassed look and his eyes rested 
upon Doc Roper without affection. Roper 
fumbled in a bulging pocket and produced 
a carrot, to which dry earth still clung. 
This he rubbed off deliberately on Brack- 
en’s rug, and then, peeling the titbit lei- 
surely, he began slicing it into thin disks 
which he transferred to his mouth on the 
blade of his knife. 

“Puts iron in the blood,” he said. ‘Bet- 
ter try one. Emergency rations. Better 
than chocolate or tinned beef. Next war 
I’m going to recommend them. Every sol- 
dier carry a pocketful of carrots. Two 


birds with one stone—satisfy appetite and 
promote agriculture.” 
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He wiped his knife blade on the knee of 
his trousers with a whetting movement and 
replaced it in his pocket. He was in no 
hurry. It pleased him to keep Bracken 
wriggling on the pin. 

“Comfortable room,” he said apprecia- 
tively. ‘‘Some day I’m going to have an 
office like this.”’ 

‘ el do you want?”’ Bracken snapped 
ack. 

“Number of things. Friendly chat. Oh, 
yes, need a little money too. Bill for pro- 
fessional services. Two calls a day.” 

“How much?” 

“Wa-al, in the circumstances I figure 
about ten dollars a call will cover it. Oh, 
say a thousand dollars flat.”’ 

“How will I ever account for such a 
doctor’s bill?” 

“That,” said Doe with elaborate negli- 
gence, “is up to you.” 

Out of the pocket from which had come 
the carrot Doe Roper extracted a piece of 
pine, white and straight of grain, an inch 
square and some six inches long. ‘Kick 
over the wastebasket,’ he said, ‘‘unless 
you want whittlin’s on the floor. Can’t be 
sociable without I whittle. Um! Now I 
don’t know whether to start in on a chain 
with a ball in a cage on the end of it, or a 
pair of scissors, or a fan. Which ’ud you 
whittle if you was me?” 

“Yvonne,” said Bracken, “is hunting 
trouble.” 

“Worried, eh?”’ 

“Who wouldn’t be worried? Why the 
devil didn’t she stay in Europe?” 

“YT had her in mind when I dropped in. 
Just saw her up the street. Dog-gone 
pretty girl. Solve all our difficulties if she 
was to take a shine to me.” 

Bracken laughed involuntarily at the 
idea. It was not a mirthful laugh. 

“What’s the matter? Got the usual 
number of arms and legs, ain’t I? Forty- 
five ain’t so old. Got all my hair.’’ Doc 
stretched out his ponderous legs and gazed 
at them with approval. 

“Yvonne might consider the Crown 
Prince of Spain,” said Bracken. ‘Why, 
she treats me as if I were the dirt under 
her feet.” 

“Yes, but we were talking about me,” 
said Doe. 

“How long can we keep this up?” said 
Bracken wearily. ‘It can’t go on forever.” 
He dismissed Roper’s suggestion as negli- 
gible. 

“Kept it up so far all right, ain’t we? 
Keep it up forever if need be. Remember 
Dunk Green’s sister over at Brookville? 
Bedridden more’n ten years and nobody 
ever saw her. Laid in her bed and made a 
mystery out of herself, and could ’a’ kept 
it up fifty years. Folks got to doubt if 
Dunk had a sister at all—till she up and 
died and come to be buried. And then no- 
body see her on account of the casket 
being sealed. Everybody was kind of 
proud of it. Give the town something to 
talk about.” 

“But Dunk Green’s sister wasn’t André 
de Marsay. And there wasn’t Yvonne 
de Marsay snooping around with a devil’s 
temper, and a will like a steel trap.” 

“Your Injun’s competent to keep her 
out of his room, ain’t he? And I’m health 
officer here. Nothing can happen as long 
as I’m health officer. Hell, 1’ll placard the 
house for smallpox if I have to.” 

“Who’s this Thorne fellow? I’d like to 
know that, and what he’s got to do with 
old André.” 

“What’s he got to do with it? I’ll tell 
you who Thorne is. He’s the feller that’s 
going to step on a banana peel one of these 
days and come down ker-slap on the side- 
walk. Quit dodging shadows. You’re 
losing your nerve—such as it is.” 

“T can’t sleep.” 

“T’ll give you something to make you 
sleep. Wish you were out of the whole 
business, don’t you? Wriggle out of it now 
if you saw an opening—and leave me on 
the flat of my back?” 

“Tt’s your doing,’ Bracken said mo- 
rosely. 

“You fell in with it quick enough. Who 
gets most of the profit? Say!” 
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“It came so suddenly. You had me up 
to my knees in mire before I knew what 
was happening.” 

“And now you’ve got to wade through 
the swamp if I have to jerk you through by 
the collar.”” He paused and leaned forward 
to scrutinize Bracken. ‘You got a color 
like the under side of a toad.” 

“Tt’s getting me,’’ Bracken said, and he 
ee his dry lips with a hand that quiv- 
ered. 

“Tt will get you if you don’t keep a stiff 
upper lip. You’re rocking the boat, and 
don’t forget I’m a passenger. Listen, 
Bracken; we’re in this boat, there’s no 
place to get out of it except across the 
river. From now on you pull the oars, but 
I steer. Write that down on your desk 


“What if Yvonne gets past the Indian?” 

“Then,” said Doe Roper—and he leaned 
forward aggressively as he spoke—‘‘she 
stays past him.”’ 

“What? What d’youmean?”’ Bracken’s 
voice was unsteady. 

“T mean,” said Doc, ‘that instead of a 
sporadic case we have an epidemic.” 

Bracken leaned back in his swivel chair 
and eyed Doc. He was struggling for self- 
mastery, trying to sort his thoughts and file 
them away in his habitual orderly manner. 
He was shaken. Worry of an unaccustomed 
sort had held sleep from his eyes and grated 
in his ear so that his nerve ends were raw, 
but he was not so near the sinking point as 
Doc Roper imagined. The malignant growth 
of fear had established itself in his body, 
but it had not yet reached proportions 
where it became a menace to vitality. It 
was growing, slowly, insidiously—more 
rapidly, perhaps, than Bracken appreciated, 
but he was still his own man. 

“Look here, Roper,” he said presently, 
and Roper stared at the tone. “Don’t set 
down the wrong foot, and don’t outgrow 
your bigness.’ He was again Anthony 
Bracken, important in business, regent of 
the De Marsay principality. ‘‘First off, 
you don’t get a thousand dollars—you get 
five hundred. Second, don’t mistake a bob- 
cat for a household tabby. Maybe I’m wor- 
ried. Maybe I have moments when I wish 
I was well out of this thing, but I haven’t 
got to the point where I take back talk 
from a reformed horse doctor.’’ He drew a 
check book from a drawer and filled out a 
check. “There you are, and now get out. 
I’m busy.” 

“Um!”’ Doe was surprised, but rather 
more gratified than astonished. He was 
relieved to find such evidences of backbone 
in Bracken, even if it manifested itself in 
operation against himself. He felt confi 
dent of the mastery when he required it. 
Meantime it was better to bolster up his 
partner by acquiescence. ‘‘Um!” he re- 
peated. “Just as you say. But turn down 
the page at this paragraph: I’ve got noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain; you’ve 
got everything to lose and something to 
gain. So don’t let’s put poison in the dish 
we're both eating from.” 

He was interrupted in his placatory re- 
marks by an insistent rapping at the door. 

“Come in,’ said Bracken. 

A man, patently a lumberjack, entered. 
“You told me to git here quick if anythin’ 
happened,” he said. 

“Well?” 

“About a hundred men with tents and 
wagonloads of tools and sichlike jest come 
over the mountain from the east. They’re 
layin’ out a camp alongside The Devil’s 
Stairway.” 

“All right!’? snapped Bracken. ‘Get 
back and keep watch!” 

The man went out, and Roper found 
himself facing a new Bracken altogether, a 
man ‘aggressive, with outthrust jaw and 
masterful eyes. ‘‘Clear out,” he said to 
Doe. “‘Thorne’s moved in a construction 
gang to start work on his East Branch 
dam.” 

Roper did not move. He sat back and 
regarded the ceiling thoughtfully. The de- 
vious brain which animated and sometimes 
checkmated his burly body was turning 
and twisting through an idea like some 
boring worm. 

“Maybe,” he said presently, “this is the 
chance we’ve been looking for.” 

“What d’you mean, Roper?” 

“T’ll have to squeeze the juice out of the 
notion,’’ said Doe, “but it looks like there 
was money init. In the meantime go ahead 
on your own lines.” 

Bracken showed his teeth sarcastically. 
“T rather intended to,’’ he said. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Is vacuum cleanin 


LTHOUGH electric vacuum clean- 

ers are now used in millions of 

homes, and are regarded as indispensable 

by their owners, occasionally the ques- 

tion still arises whether this method of 
cleaning is injurious to rugs. 


Statements that it is, sometimes have 
gained wide circulation. Traced down, 
however, these statements have proved 
to be groundless. Prejudice, misunder- 
standing, imagination — and in certain 
instances, pure maliciousness— have 
been their inspiration. 


Unfortunately, many people have 
been influenced by these rumors. Asa 
consequence they have been deprived 
of time, labor, economic and other 
benefits that would otherwise have 
been theirs long ago. 


What Users Say 


“WE WERE UNABLE to find an electric cleaner that would meet 
our needs until we secured The Hoover, which eliminated 
the wear (in rugs) entirely and saved three-fourths of the 
expense. We now have 29 Hoovers. Because of their satis 
factory service, and the fact that our rugs wear from three 
to five years longer than formerly, I say without the slightest 
hesitation that The Hoover produces the best’ results in 
cleaning and is more economical (from viewpoint of rug 
and cleaner) than any machine which I have ever seen 
demonstrated.” 


Mrs.Eliz.C.Grider, House Director,Cornell Univ.,Ithaca,N.Y- 


“My Hoover has been in continuous use for eleven years 
and is still doing good work. The excellent condition of my 
Oriental Rugs is due largely to the efficient cleaning princi 
ples of The Hoover.” 

Mrs. James McMurray, Marion, Ohio 
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It Beats...: as it Sweeps 


It is often difficult for truth to over- 
take rumor, but on these pages we 
intend to present some incontrovertible 
evidence which we hope will set at rest 
forever all doubt concerning vacuum 
cleaners. 


As the oldest and largest makers of 
electric vacuum cleaners, and in view 
of the fact that more people use our 
cleaners than use any other kind, we 
feel it incumbent upon ourselves to 
assume this responsibility. 


While the testimony here set forth 
deals with The Hoover, other makers 
are in position to produce individual 
proofs that their cleaners also are bene- 
ficial rather than harmful to rugs. 


We have grouped the evidence under 
three heads, so that you may feel wholly 
assured from all angles of the situation. 


What Carpet Makers Say 


“In our opINion, the (Beating-‘Sweeping) brush —a feature 
of the Hoover Sweeper — is not injurious for use on fine 
Velvet, Axminster, Body Brussels or Wilton rugs. We have 
used a large Hoover in our showrooms for over six years 
with entire satisfaction. Several of our employes use 
Hoovers in their homes. We consider a brush a very im- 
portant feature of a Suction Sweeper, and we fail to see 
how any valid objection can be raised against the (Beating- 
Sweeping) brush used in The Hoover.” 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, New York City 


“Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper purchased from you about 
ten years ago has been used ever since and given excellent 
service. Recen:ly overhauled, it is practically as good as 
new. We always recommend The Hoover to inquiring 
customers.” , 


Hardwick & Magee Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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really hard on rugs? 


What Oriental Rug Experts Say 


: “Iy our sEARCH for a cleaning device which will clean “Arrer A THOROUGH investigation, we do not hesitate to 
: thoroughly and, at the same time, not injure the fabric, we endorse and recommend The Hoover for cleaning Oriental 
have selected The Hoover Suction Sweeper. We know it Rugs. The Hoover does not injure the peculiar construction 


to be efficient, durable and effective without destroying the 
fabric. It gives new life to floor-coverings. We are glad to 
say a word of praise for The Hoover, and do not hesitate 
to recommend it to all those desiring to purchase a cleaning 


machine.” American Rug & Carpet Co., Chicago, IIl. A. Aleon’s Son (Oriental Rug Importer), New York City 


of the Oriental fabric. In fact, it prolongs the life. Oriental 
Rug dealers could do no better than recommend The Hoover 
to their patrons for use on Oriental Rugs.” 


Over fifty thousand additional endorsements are in our possession. Many refer to machines in constant use for ten years or more 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Nortu Canton, Ouro 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Both Are Oats 


But just compare the flavor 


Oats are oats as food, of course, but they are not alike in 
flavor. Some are puny, unripe and insipid. Some are rich and 
plump and flavory. 


In Quaker Oats we flake the queen grains only. All small 
grains are discarded. Thus a bushel of choice oats yields us 
only ten pounds of Quaker Oats. 


That makes the dish inviting. It fosters the love of oats. 
And that is what mothers want. Not to force the food that 
children need, but to make it a daily joy. 


Now Quaker Oats is the favorite 
brand wherever oat lovers live. For 
every package, wherever sold, has 
that quality and flavor. 


uaker 
Oats 


The extra-flavory takes 


The Child’s Choice 
the World Over 


Millions of children in 
every clime now enjoy 
Quaker Oats. The 
mothers of fifty nations 
send to us to get it. 

Just because this 
tempting flavor gives 
the oat dish a unique 
delight. 


The oat is almost a complete food 
—nearly the ideal food. It supplies 
16 elements required in body-build- 
ing. It is rich in essential minerals. 


It is wise to serve a food like that 
in its most inviting form. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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| or BEVERIDGE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


there sat A. J. Beveridge, of Indiana, with 
a lot of ideas on the subject seething within 
him, and with full knowledge that he knew 
how to get said ideas out of him in an ex- 
cellent oratorical manner—not only knew 
how to but could do the same. ; 

There he was, supposed to say nothing 
for two years, perhaps three, because he 
was so young, and he had enough to say 
to fill a copy of the Congressional Record. 
There he was, with full oratorical facilities 
at his command and a subject for his ora- 
tory that was burning like an ignited can 
of gasoline. 

It was too much. His reverence for the 
traditions, precedents and general fuddy- 
duddiness of the Senate cracked under the 
strain. One day he gave notice that he 
would submit a few remarks on the insular 
question, and on another day he submitted 
same. , 

This was revolutionary, but the Senate, 
canvassing the matter, decided that the 
poor boy didn’t know any better, and that 
they would be tolerant with him. So they 
listened to his speech indulgently, and it 
had a good press. The Senate hoped that 
Beveridge would now subside for a couple 
of years. However, Beveridge was no sub- 
sider. He had more ideas on other phases 
of the question, and they were seeth- 
ing in him. He announced an- 
other speech. 

Inasmuch as he was 
as much a member of 
the Senate as any of 
those present, regu- 
lar and accredited 
and in full stand- 
ing, entitled to 
the floor when- 
ever he 
claimed it as 
his right, 
there was no 
way to stop 
what the eld- 
ers held to 
be this un- 
seemly exhi- 
bition of 
procacity. 
They couldn’t 
take him off 
the floor, once 
he had it, and 
they couldn’t 
prevent his: get- 
ting the floor when 
it was his legitimate 
time to have it. So 
there they were; and 
so, too, there was A. J. 
Beveridge making his speech. 
Wherefore, to show that they 
disapproved of this imperti- 
nence, this presumption, this 
bumptiousness — deprecated 
it, condemned it and otherwise thought it 
fresh beyond compare—the esteemed and 
elderly senators hazed the forensicer by 
walking out on him. By ones and by twos, 
as he proceeded to burst into oratorical 
flame, the patriarchs left the place, proceed- 
ing in a dignified and impressive manner 
to the cloakrooms and elsewhere, until 
finally about the only auditors who re- 
mained were the official stenographer and 
a couple of pages who slept peacefully on 
the steps of the president’s rostrum. 


The Onset of Pettus 


It was a rebuke all right—stunning. The 
Solons chuckled over it and peeked through 
the cloakroom to see how the kid was tak- 
ing it. He took it well enough. They had 
to give him that. He went through with his 
speech with as much fire and elocution as 
if the Senate Chamber was packed to the 
doors, or the galleries well to the ceilings, 
and the hazers began to have dim suspicions 
that perhaps they hadn’t hazed him so 
much as they expected to. So a few days 
later they set the venerable Pettus on him, 
and that aged humorist, stroking his chin 
whiskers and chewing his tobacco, pro- 
ceeded to have fun with this forward 
youngster, to josh him, to jape him; and 
the senators all crowded in -and laughed 
senatorially and showed great glee over the 
venerable comedian and his line of venera- 
ble comedy. 

This was discipline. It was designed to 
put the young man in his place and keep 
him there. The newspaper correspondents, 
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myself among the number, wrote face- 
tiously about it, and quoted Pettus at 
length, and made much fun about it. And 
Beveridge took it all with a smile and with- 
out a whimper. Meantime the speech to 
which the Senate had not listened had been 
sent out to the newspapers and printed. 
And simultaneously with the amusing com- 
ments on the speech of Pettus there began 
to come in amazing comments on the speech 
of Beveridge. 


Won Out on Merit 


The senatorial hazers read these and 
rubbed their silvered polls. The thing was 
preposterous. Here were the hired minions 
of the press saying that the hazing of Sena- 
tor Beveridge was in execrable taste, be- 
cause he was clearly within his rights in 
making a speech in the Senate at any time 
and on any topic that suited him; and 
because, further, the speech he did make 
was so much better than any speech any 
of the hazers had made or possibly could 
make that it would have been far more to 
the point if the hazers had stayed to listen 
and learn something instead of going to all 
this trouble to make apparent a silly sena- 
torial precedent. They would have been 

serving their constituents and 
their country better if they had 
hearkened instead of hazed, 
said the papers. 
Now, the facts are that 
during that entire in- 
sular clamor there 
were very few 
speeches of qual- 
ity equal to the 
one Beveridge 
made, and 
many poorer. 
That speech 
was not only 
an excellent 
oratorical ef- 
fort but it 
was a closely 
reasoned ar- 
gument for 
the point of 
view of the 
senator from 
Indiana. It 
was eloquent, 
logical and force- 
ful. It was deliv- 
ered capitally, and 
it was well received 
throughout the coun- 
try, even if derided in 
the Senate. And the 
further fact is that after 
that experience the elder 
statesmen, although they took 
along time to reconcile them- 
selves to the malfeasance of 
Beveridge in being born in 1862 instead of in 
1842, did not try hazing tactics again, and 
ultimately awoke to the full knowledge that 
there had arrived in their midst a man of 
considerable mental caliber, legal attain- 
ments, broad Americanism, oratorical abil- 
ity and patriotic motives. 

Beveridge stayed in the Senate for twelve 
years, until 1911, created an important 
position for himself and held his own among 
these great senators. He was a pioneer in 
child-labor legislation, in tariff-commissior 
legislation, in the legislation that admitted 
Arizona and New Mexico to the Union, anc 
was constantly aligned with the progressive 
forces, as against the reactionaries, whc 
made up a formidable portion of the grout 
of graybeards that deprecated his arriva 
among them. His Republicanism was the 
Republicanism of the man who looks ahead 
useful, patriotic and democratic, sees < 
goal and tries to make it, rather than thai 
of the man who roots himself in his tracks 
on the platform that what was good enougl 
for father is good enough for me. He wa: 
no stand-patter, nor was he a wild-eyec 
radical. His senatorial activities wer 
sanely progressive and based on a forward: 
looking vision and comprehension, on ideal 
of real democracy and on protest of domina 
tion by class and special interests. 

Beveridge was not in sympathy with th 
reactionary tendencies of the Taft Ad 
ministration, from March, 1909, to March 
1918, and had been in sympathy with mucl 
of the Roosevelt progressivism. Hence 
contrary to his best political interests, bu’ 
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in consonance with his convictions, he 
aligned himself with the Roosevelt move- 
ment in 1912. He became a Progressive 
by political designation. There is no phase 
of human endeavor where what-might- 
have-been speculation is as futile as in poli- 
tics, but it is conceivable that if Beveridge 
had been political instead of conscientious 
in 1912, and remained regularly Republi- 
can, he would have been President of the 
United States before now, because his 
abilities and his position in the party would 
have made him a most logical candidate for 
the Republicans in 1916. 

However, he went with Roosevelt, and 
was chairman of the Chicago convention 
that nominated Roosevelt in 1912. There 
are many things about that convention 
that are already forgotten, and more that 
will be forgotten; but one thing that will 
be remembered is the speech that Beveridge 
made when opening that assemblage. That 
speech was by far the strongest, the most 
eloquent and the most moving speech of 
the excited and oratorically surcharged 
campaign of 1912. It was one of the great 
convention speeches of our history. It was 
incomparably the greatest presentation of 
the Progressive policy. 

That speech illustrated the superior 
qualities of Beveridge, as had numerous 
senatorial and campaign speeches previ- 
ously, and as have various speeches since; 
and those qualities are these: The quality 
of selection, the quality of correlation, the 
quality of deduction and the quality of 
presentation. No man can be a great 
orator without all these; no man can be a 
great orator without all these and, in addi- 
tion, a sense of the dramatic, a personality 
that can be projected, a conviction that 
can be impressed and a clearness that is 
limpid. Now Beveridge has these qualities 
and attributes, and back of them is a wide 
and comprehensive understanding of law, 
of government, of history and of politics. 
Of course, to say that a man understands 
government and understands politics is 
supererogatory, because government is poli- 
tics in its true sense; but there is a differ- 
ence between political government and 
governmental politics. Hence, if a man is 
a public man he must understand both, to 
be efficient; and so, too, if he is to be a 
public speaker. 

The twelve years’ service of Beveridge 
in the Senate and his study of national and 
international affairs, together with his firm 
grasp not only of the fundamentals of the 
Constitution but of its applications and 
relations to the scheme and progress of our 
Government, gave him the required stimu- 
lus and the required foundation for the 
work he undertook after he left the Senate 
in 1911. This was the writing of the Life 
of John Marshall, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from 
1801 to 1835, during the crucial formative 
years of our Government. In addition to 
his other abilities, Beveridge has a writing 
ability that is of excellent character, and 
has published several books that have been 
well received. As he retired from public 
life he determined to engage in literary 
work and he selected a most difficult me- 
dium, historical biography, for his effort. 


Beveridge the Biographer 


The writing of an acceptable life of John 


_ Marshall was of itself not so great a task 
-as to require exceptional ability. It was 
work that might easily have been under- 


taken by any competent historian or biog- 
rapher with justified expectation of putting 
forth a work that would take rank with the 
usual trade goods in such lines. The usual 
materials were abundantly at hand; the 
usual sources were prolific. Any hack his- 


torian could hammer together a life of the 
Great Constitutionalist in a few months 


that would pass muster among the usual 


_ series of that sort of thing, and several had. 


However, that was not the sort of life 


of Marshall that Beveridge planned to 


write. His idea of a life of Marshall was a 


_volume that should not only present the 


salient features of the life of the man but 
also interpret the work of the man in its 


| proper historical relation to the formation 
of our Government and its impress there- 


; upon, and analyze, discuss and correlate 
| that work in its proper perspective as to 


the constitutional, governmental and na- 
tional developments since that time. In 
short, Beveridge knew that his work would 
be incomplete if it were only biography, 
and trite if it were mostly historical. His 
task was to interpret Marshall, the times 
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of Marshall, the issues, politics, govern- 
mental theories and practices thereof, and 
the Marshall view and consideration of the 
Constitution, the organic law of the land 
as related to these issues, politics and 
governmental theories and practices. 

He set about the task with an applica- 
tion, a thoroughness, an enthusiasm and a 
determination that have marked his pro- 
ductive energies. I remember being in his 
rooms, in Washington, when the work was 
just beginning, in 1911. The study was 
crowded, jammed, with books, papers, 
documents, maps and similar prospects to 
be mined for information, for leads to be 
investigated, for references to be examined 
and for statements to be verified. It 
looked to me as if there was material 
enough there for six lives of John Marshall, 
and I said so. 

““Pshaw,” said Beveridge, ‘‘this isn’t one 
per cent of what I shall have to examine 
before I can do more than complete my 
notes!”’ 

He was right. Beveridge spent seven 
years on that book, traveled many hun- 
dreds of miles, discovered many original 
sources, dug through tons of musty docu- 
ments, went from end to end in libraries 
containing material that had to do with 
the period, consulted leading living author- 
ities, labored incessantly and intensively, 
checking, rechecking, confirming, compar- 
ing, verifying and discovering. He went to 
every available source. He read all the 
Marshall decisions. He saturated himself 
with the contemporary history. He mas- 
tered the polities of the period. Then he 
wrote his book. 


A Record of Achievement 


The four volumes were completed in 
seven years. Two were published in 1916 
and two in 1919. The four comprise not 
only the most authoritative life of Marshall, 
who started the governmental machinery 
of this country going with his interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution, but they also are 
a most authoritative constitutional and 
legal history of the United States during 
the first and formative years of its exist- 
ence—one of the great biographies in the 
English language. More than that, the 
book is lucidly written and with great lit- 
erary skill. To cite one example of many: 
Beveridge’s story of the trial of Aaron 
Burr, in Volume Three, is a dramatic, fin- 
ished, eloquent story of that episode that 
shames the usual stodgy historical writing. 

Now, to do a work like this that will 
successfully pass the scrutiny of historians, 
lawyers, constitutionalists and students of 
government and politics as this has, means 
not only that the man who did it is a capa- 
ble workman but that he has a power of 
interpretation, of selection, of analysis and 
of understanding such complicated times 
and questions that is based both on a sure 
knowledge of the law and a sure knowledge 
of his country and his government. 

This Beveridge has, and this makes him 
notable among the public men of this 
country; but this alone does not make him 
exceptional. When you add to this a tireless 
application, a temperament that demands 
success, an amazing sense of explica- 
tion, an ability to interpret causes in the 
terms of effects and to visualize future 
contingencies, an abiding sense of responsi- 
bility and an energy and vitality that per- 
mit the full and constant exercise of these 
attributes through the medium of a re- 
markable intelligence, you have the excep- 
tional. 

The man has not escaped criticism, and 
the most frequent of those criticisms is 
animadversion of his egoism. The world is 
full of egotists, choekablock; but the diffi- 
culty about most of them—nearly all of 
them—is that their egoisms are based on 
nothing more substantial than conceit of 
self. There is another way to look at this 
tendency of mankind, and that is this: 
These United States of ours are the prod- 
ucts and results of egoism, of individual- 
ism, of self-belief. The men who built this 
country did their work from the primary 
instinct and conviction that they them- 
selves could do what they eventually did 
do, and there was not one of them who 
was not justifiably proud of his achieve- 
ment and justifiably vocal about it, what- 
ever the line he may have taken. It is 
the same with the men who are doing the 
building now. 

The conversational egotist, whose self- 
exaltation is based on claim rather than on 
performance, is a silly creature; but the 
egoism that has for its foundation a record 
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of real achievement is entirely another 
matter. It is primarily the spur that 
drives to the success necessary for it to 
feed upon, and it is secondarily the per- 
sonal pride in that success. No man ever 
did a great constructive, productive, utili- 
tarian thing, or a real artistic thing, without 
a great egoism behind it. The modest, 
shrinking violet is a poetic symbol, but not 
a prose trope, because life is not poetry, 
and is hard, rough, angular prose. Why 
shouldn’t a man who has achieved take 
pride in his achievement, or who feels he 
can achieve assert his feeling and believe in 
himself and what he can do as well as what 
he has done? 

Take Beveridge and run over the salient 
points of his career: He was born on a 
poverty-stricken farm and began hard slog- 
ging labor before he was twelve years old. 
He plowed and harrowed when he was 
twelve, swung a pick and used a shovel 
on railroad-construction work when he was 
fourteen and did a man’s part as a laborer 
and teamster in a logging camp, where 
men work like oxen, when he was fifteen. 
He worked his way through high school and 
college, studied law in Indianapolis, soon 
took a leading part in his profession, and 
went to the United States Senate when he 
was thirty-seven. He served ably in the 
Senate for twelve years, retired, wrote a 
great book between his forty-ninth and his 
fifty-sixth year, and then went out in a 
grueling campaign in Indiana and won a 
nomination for the Senate from the people 
and against the opposition of a powerful 
state political machine that had the sup- 
port of the national political organization 
and the support of President Harding him- 
self. Meantime, beginning as a youth, he 


~ developed himself into one of the great 


orators of the country. 

If that isn’t a record of achievement, will 
someone step forward and cite one? 

His latest campaign illustrates the man. 
It was carefully planned and as carefully 
carried out. It was no slap-dash, rally- 
boys-rally affair, although there was no 
lack of enthusiasm; but a complete and 
detailed canvass of the state, section by 
section, county by county and community 
by community. Beveridge applied himself 
to the job of getting the nomination, and 
worked with unremitting application, with 
unflagging zeal, with ceaseless effort until 
he got it. He worked at it just as he 
worked at being senator in his earlier days, 
and as he worked at his book, with no detail 
too small for his attention and no problem 
too large for his endeavors. 


An Impressive Figure 


Now, at sixty, in the full maturity of 
his powers; his earlier impetuosity mel- 
lowed by experience into a calm and con- 
sistent effort; his unremitting study of the 
theory and practice of our Government 
ripened into a developed basis for a pro- 
gressive but also a practical democracy; 
his convictions on economic, political and 
sociological questions, as illustrated by his 
speeches and writings during the harassing 
period through which we are now passing, 
sane, workable and in line with the best 
traditions of Americanism; his courage 
proved by his advocacy of policies opposed 
to the dangerous rule by organized minori- 
ties that now prevails, he is a candidate for 
election again to the Senate. 

The Beveridge who went into the Senate 
in 1899, aged thirty-seven, was, of course, 
the raw material for the Beveridge of today, 
and it may be the rawness was somewhat 
pronounced; but that service of twelve 
years, which began in a Senate of great 
senators and won to an appreciable posi- 
tion among them, has been molded into 
the Beveridge of 1922, not only by these 
contacts and experiences and the develop- 
ments entailed but by the study and grasp 
of the theories, practices, fundamentals, 
history, law, constitutionalism and forma- 
tive processes during the laborious years 
that produced his life of John Marshall. 

The present-day Beveridge knows ex- 
plicitly the underlying principles of the 
Government of the United States, our 
organic law and its interpretations, which 
means the underlying and essential prin- 
ciples of our democracy, and has brought 
that fundamental knowledge down to a 
present-day understanding and application 
in sane, practical, useful measure, both 
politically and economically; and what is 
more, has a power of statement that is 
equaled by few of his contemporaries. 

Albert J. Beveridge is an impressive and 
important figure in American public life. 
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Experiment 
With 
Head Sets 


The Automatic Electric Company, 
with thirty years’ experience in 
telephone engineering, has done 
the experimenting for you. 


Whether you use a crystal set, 
amplifier or loud speaker, the Auto- 
matic Electric Head Set receives ef- 
ficiently both loud and weak signals 
without distortion or foreign noises. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send it to you 
immediately postpaid. 


10" 


With. Plug attached 
1.50 


This is the high grade plug 
% that comes attached, when 
g desired, to Automatic Elec- 
tric Head Sets. It will take 
care of any kind of cord ter- 
4 minals, will fit any kind of 
g jack and will accommodate 
% two head sets. With this 
plug attached to our head 
set you can be sure the 
head set is properly “ poled.” $1 


Jobbers and Dealers—Write for discounts and full 
particulars about our special Jobber-dealer plan. 


Automatic Electric 
Company 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers 
of the Automatic Telephone in 
Use the World Over. 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Spool-Links 


Can not bere or break, and have 
nothing to get out of order. 


’ The inseparable post is one-piece, 
and the right leggth for holding 
the cuff in its correct position. 
With th 


e name “Krementz” 


yon the back-—$2.00, 
pair. Guaranteed against 


bret ag 


a lifetime or replacement free. 


dan e-and 


At the better shops. Illustrated literature, 
upon request, 


KREMENTZ &.CO.. ‘Newark, N. J. 


Agents: 90c an Hour 


Introduce “‘Sodereze."" A new wonder. 

A pure solder in paste form. Works like 

5 magic. Stops all leaks. For mending 

ey water buckets, cooking utensils, milk 

ie pails, water tanks, tin roofs—everything 

including granite ware, agate ware, tin, 
* iron, copper, zine, etc. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Housewives, me- 


Everybody buys. 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
ers, tourists, automobilists, etc. No 
leak too bad to repair. Just apply a 
little ‘‘Sodereze,"’ light a match and 


Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 


that’s all, ‘a 
with you. Write for money-making proposition. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 7090 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Vul-Cot In Every Room— 


Then you will save an amazing amount of 
time and work “just picking things up” 


OUR favorite department store, stationery store or house-furnishings store now 
carries a complete line of the new Vul-Cots for the Home. 


If you are weary of eternally “picking things up,” tired of keeping the floors, 
tables or chairs in your home clear of crumpled papers, torn envelopes and wrappers, 
bits of lint or string, scraps of every variety—then go to your dealer today, see the 
entirely new line of Vul-Cot Receptacles. Place a Vul-Cot in every room of your 
home, as a handy place for the whole family to “throw things.” Then you will have 
organized trash-collection that will save you a thousand steps, give you a neater home 
with amazingly less work. 


You'll find many “‘waste baskets” at your dealer’s. But we feel you are going 
to choose Vul-Cots, for these reasons: 


First: You’ll want the utmost for your money, so you’ll be impressed with the 
absolute guarantee attached to each Vul-Cot that gives you a new basket for any 
one that fails in normal service within five years. 


Then too, Vul-Cots are made of vulcanized fibre, a wonderful material which 
has no equal for strength combined with lightness and durability. Wul-Cots can- | 
not dent or rust like metal baskets; they cannot splinter, warp or break like 
baskets of wood or wicker; their “finish” cannot crack or chip like that of a q 
painted or enameled basket because it’s nothing but the natural finish of the em- : 
bossed fibre; and their solid sides and bottom let no scraps of paper and other trash | 
sift through to the floor. | 


And the Vul-Cot is a beautiful basket. Its attractive basket-weave is embossed 
in rich colors to harmonize with any of your furniture—a deep brown and a rich | 
green for general use in living room, library and bed room; light colors appropriate | 
with white enamel of bath and kitchen, and perhaps some bed rooms. The new sizes | 
are also most convenient: a smaller basket, smart and efficient, for the living room . 
and bed room; a larger one for the kitchen, and a roomy clothes hamper. 

; 


If for any reason you can’t get Vul-Cots in your neighborhood, write us at once, giving us the name 

of your dealer, and we shall see that you are supplied. In any case, write for the special, interesting 

color-booklet which illustrates all of the Vul-Cots, giving sizes and many suggestions of their 
helpfulness to you. We'll be glad to mail you a free copy. Just ask for it on a postal. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED , _ FIBRE COMPANY 


cp sel -¥ \N 
Wilmington, Bij), Delaware 
(Hi XS 


In the LIVING ROOM In the KITCHEN In the BED ROOM - Inthe BATH ROOM 


A convenient place for trash in the Why hasn’t some one thought of it be- Vul-Cot adds a smart touch to furnishings Where a basket is badly needed. Damp ~ 
most-used room in the home. fore? A neater kitchen— fewer steps. and keeps room tidy, too. towels or linen cannot hurt the Vul-Cot. °* 
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RECEPTACLES 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


te —_— 


In the OFFICE In the HOTEL In the SCHOOL WHERE TO BUY 


A mark of efficiency. At nearly a million : The great Pennsylvania, for instance, has Thrifty School Boards were especially See this fascinating new line at your 
desks you will find Vul-Cots. Guaranteed a guaranteed Vul-Cot in every room. quick to take advantage of the Vul-Cot favorite house-furnishings, stationery or 
for five years, Typical Statler efficiency. absolute five year guarantee. department store today. 
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Standard Apparatus 
since 1904 


A.most from the inception of Radio 
experiments, Murdock apparatus has 
been a recognized leader among ex- 
perts all over the country. 

The name ‘““MURDOCK” stands as 
an absolute guarantee of quality ap- 
paratus—priced as it should be. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


MURDOCK 
HEADSET 


(No. 56) 
2000 Ohms $5.00 


3000 Ohms 5.50 


WM. J. MURDOCK CO, 
350 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass, 
Sales Offices: 
1270 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
509 Mission St,, San Francisco, Cal, 


Chilly days and rainy 
weather call for CosyToes. 
Their snug cosiness adds 


to home comfort. 
Boudoir styles for Ladies 
Den models for Men 
Nursery effects for Children 
At Leading Dealers’ 
Booklet on request 
STANDARD FELT CO. 
West Alhambra, California 


Cosyloes feltwear 
California’s Qualiteed Slippers 


FROM SUN-BLEACHED WOOL 


a mixing’ 
=) No Spreading 

7 o Muss 

‘ No Trouble 


Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit} 


about the house. Ratsand mice 
willseekit, eatit, die outdoors. 
Easiest, quickest, cleanest 
_ way. 25c and 35c. All drug- 
» gists’ or general stores. 


Se THE Rat Biscuit 
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EUROPE’S BRASS EL DORADO 


withdrawn. Of all the rich optimism of late 
1919, when Lenine promised first the reés- 
tablishment of a commercially normal Rus- 
sia, nothing now remains except dwindling 
orders for locomotives and food, and big 
bills for preparations run up in the faith 
that the Russian El] Dorado was genuine, 


| attainable gold. 


Europe’s leading commercial powers are 
escaping their fair share in this big bill. It 
is the little countries which had the bad 
good-fortune of lying along the trade 


| routes to Northeastern Europe that are 


now paying up. The bill dates from 1919, 
when the dreadful plague of transititis 
gripped the geographically favored states. 
The transit mania was plausible enough. 
War and blockade had left Russia, and 
indeed most of Europe, hungry for goods. 
Everywhere east of Switzerland, Europe 
was breadless, cottonless, copperless; rail- 
roads were worn out; industrial plants were 
in ruin; the normal reserve of commodi- 
ties—food, clothing, furniture, luxuries— 
had shrunk to nothing. Only a prolonged 
trade boom could repair the devastation. 
Europe’s cleverest economists were cock- 
sure. Gustav Cassell, the Swede, whom 
expert conferences hear with awed respect, 
proclaimed the age of boom. For a genera- 
tion, said Cassell, Europe would compete 


| to buy, and shrink from selling. On the 


experts’ assurance that transit would be 
trumps the favored cities—Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Christiania, Helsingfors and 
Reval—rushed their preparations. Amer- 
ica, the experts admitted, would supply 
most of the goods and reap the biggest 
profits; but Americans, Copenhagen and 
Helsingfors learned from textbooks, are 
mere children in Europe; and only smart 
Danes, Swedes and Finns could show them 
how to sell. Denmark’s transititis tem- 
perature was 1000. Copenhagen, said a 
member of ex-Premier Zahle’s cabinet, will 
play towards resurgent Russia the réle that 
medieval Venice played towards the gor- 
geous East. In twenty years it might double 
its population. Needed only were quays, 
free ports, warehouses and an adequate 
distributing mechanism; lavish America 
and all-absorbing Russia, Germany and 
Austria would automatically do the rest. 


Free:-Port Activities 


Free ports are an Italian eighteenth- 
century invention; but in Hamburg Ger- 
many has today the greatest free port in 
the world. In Scandinavia’s new free ports 
transatlantic goods would be discharged 
duty free, stored, sorted, reshipped, and 
sent in smaller vessels to Russia. Inter- 
vening Scandinavia would wax rich on the 
pickings. Copenhagen since 1894 had a 
capacious free port, but that proved in- 
adequate. The Free Port Corporation, 
which holds a lease from the municipality, 
voted 47,000,000 crowns for extensions; 
eighty acres of piers, docks and warehouses 
were expanded to 145 acres; new loading 
plant, warehouses and elevators were set 
up; and, lest this prove insufficient, a new 
port was planned for Amager Island, to the 
south. Other Northern European states 
were jealous. Swedes and Finns proved 
incontestably that their ports were better 
situated, that their business men were the 
real Russia experts. An American delega- 
tion visited all countries, and pronounced 
for Copenhagen; and Minister of Com- 
merce Hagen promised to spend a million 
crowns on aschool of Russian economics. 

When Copenhagen had dulled her pros- 
pects by a three months’ port strike, which 
brought a warning from Herbert Hoover, 
Sweden cut ambitiously in. She built three 
free ports at Stockholm, Gothenburg and 
Malmé; and she linked her railroads with 
Finland’s so that Russian goods might 
pour out to Narvik, on the Atlantic. She 
planned to establish train-ferry communi- 
cations all the way from London to Rus- 
sia; from Hull or Immingham in Eastern 
England would run 13,000-ton train steam- 
ers; English and American goods would 
cross the Scandinavian Peninsula without 
reloading; and giant ferryboats from Stock- 
holm would reach Abo, in Western Finland, 
or Baltic Port, in Esthonia, each a mere 
night’s rail from Petrograd. 

Sweden made Denmark tremble. Nor- 
way and Finland made Sweden tremble. 
Even ill-situated Norway planned to share 
the unmanageably capacious trade. She de- 
signed a free port at Christiania; and from 


(Continued from Page 21) 


a second free port at Laurvig, to the south, 
would run train ferries to Jutland. Fin- 
land’s plans were even vaster. Were only 


.. our railroads in order, said her Trade Minis- 
ter Pohjanpalo, America’s trade with Rus- 


sia would go by them; and he calculated 
that 300 cars taking 3000 tons of American 
goods per day would do for a time. Poh- 
janpalo’s successor, Vennola, till lately 
prime minister, went further. He planned 
free ports at Abo, the old Finnish capital, 
on the Gulf of Bothnia, at Hangé, a butter- 
export center in the extreme southwest 
which is always ice-free, at Helsingfors, the 
present capital, and at Viborg, far up the 
Gulf of Finland and only four hours from 
Petrograd. On railroad extensions Finland 
resolved to spend 70,000,000 marks; to 
double-track the road to Petrograd and to 
build a new road to Kem, on the White Sea, 
whence goods would go up the Obi and Yen- 
isei rivers into Siberia’s heart. Latvia 
planned a free port at Libau, and Esthonia 
at Reval. So, for a mere twenty million dol- 
lars, Northeastern Europe would have 
twelve free ports, the cost of which, plain 
arithmetic demonstrated, would be covered 
by profits from trade in a couple of years. 


A Chapter of Disappointments 


This was a small price for El Dorado. 
But the bill had other entries. Money was 
spent in improving the technic of transit; 
more was spent in founding private transit 
firms; and vast sums went in buying goods 
for reéxport to the east. Prices were 
rising, were bound to rise indefinitely, and 
forethoughtful merchants bought all the 
goods they could. Nobody foresaw that 
Copenhagen wits would soon be asking, 
“What is an ice-free free port?” and 
answering, ‘“‘A port which is at all seasons 
free from ice and trade.’’ Nobody, that 
is, had troubled to find out how the 
ware-hungry countries would pay. Goods 
imported by Copenhagen for transit lay der- 
elict for months; before they could be got 
rid of the great price slump of 1920-21 set 
in, and the goods were sold for two-thirds 
of their cost. Already in 1920 Denmark 
owed 480,000,000 crowns for transit goods. 
Scandinavia was thrown into a crisis. Dur- 
ing the war the three kingdoms prospered. 
They imported little, lived hard, forced 
their sales to the fighters, had active trade 
balances and high exchanges, and in five 
years transformed themselves from debtor 
into creditor lands. Denmark achieved the 
miracle in three years. Her net debt 
abroad in 1918 was 877,000,000 crowns; 
before the end of 1916 she had net credits 
abroad of 100,000,000 crowns. To impoy- 
erished belligerent Europe, ‘‘neutral’’ meant 
solvent, prosperous, and immune from all 
the economic burdens of war. 

That stage ended long before the present 
disbelief in the Restoration boom, The 
mere delay in the boom was enough. 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway all three 
parted with their war wealth. Within one 
year of the armistice trade balances were 
passive and exchanges were depressed. 
Having banked mainly on shipping—Ber- 
gen merchants actually founded a special 
steamship line for trade with Russia—Nor- 
way suffered most. In 1919 Norway had 
a passive trade balance of 1,801,000,000 
crowns. Denmark’s was 1,597,000,000 
crowns, and Sweden’s 714,000,000 crowns. 
Before the armistice, Norway’s crown, 
which is worth on parity 26.8 cents, sold 
for 31 cents; in 1921 it fell to 12 cents. The 
trade deficits were covered by sacrificing 
securities, by foreign loans and by selling 
currency. Denmark, which was a creditor 
country by the middle of the war, was a 
debtor country again, to the tune of 825,- 
000,000 crowns at the close of last year. 
Of her losses, according to a Copenhagen 
banker’s report, between 300,000,000 and 
400,000,000 resulted from precipitate plans 
to exploit the nonappearing Russian re- 
covery boom. 

Small Esthonia’s ups and downs as tran- 
sit great power resembled Denmark’s— 
with more comedy and less tragedy, for 
Esthonia if she ended her experiment with- 
out a dollar began it without a cent. Es- 
thonia is model boy among the statelet 
triplets born of Russia’s revolution pains. 
Latvia and Lithuania are nowhere. Es- 
thonia has the best government, the best 
finances, and a whole million of hard- 
headed Finno-Ugrians, who will some day 
rival the real Finns north of the Gulf of 
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Finland in political wisdom, in respect for 
professors, statistics and soap. Hsthonia 
proved rather too hard-headed. When no 
virtuous man would look at bad Russia she 
turned her back on civilization and made 
peace with Lenine. She earned oppro- 
brium, but she also earned cash. What 
small transit trade there was passed im- 
mediately into her hand. Her capital, Reval, | 
boomed. Transit firms camped there and 
brought along fat Scandinavian crowns; 
goods for Petrograd poured over her rail- 
roads; Swedish and German locomotives 
went the same way; and the bill for laying 
down new tracks was sent to bounteous 
Moscow. Her own trade with Russia was 
profitable. For her size, Esthonia is easily 
the world’s first spirits power; in fact she 
has 297 distilleries; and as Soviet Russia 
is a prohibitionist state, naturally Estho- 
nia’s liquors poured due east. Demijohns 
of sulphurous vodka went to specula- 
tive prohibitionists in Petrograd Province, 
and back in exchange came not base 
Sovietskiye roubli, but yellow gold, icons set 
with gems, frameless pictures from the walls 
of the Hermitage Gallery, and ringssnatched 
from bourgeois fingers. Sometimes by 
error the fingers came along with the 
rings. But the main trade was lawful. Of 
55,000,000 poods of goods bought by 
Russia in 1921, 21,000,000 poods came via 
Reval. 

Esthonia flourished, and her mark today 
stands higher than Germany’s. Optimistic 
Moscow promised to finance a new transit 
railroad, but last spring, while Est negotia- 
tors were actually on the way to Moscow, 
the great transit trade ceased. At first 
Esthonia suspected that goods were going 
by Petrograd. Inquiry proved that Petro- 
grad was taking little except unpaid-for 
famine-relief food. When the engineers 
arrived at Moscow they learned that Rus- 
sia’s cash had given out, and that as there 
were no exports imports could not be 
paid for. Thereon the transit boom shrank 
into nothingness; the Scandinavians went 
sadly home with what was left of their 
solid crowns; and the idyl of cash, rolling 
stock, vodka, icons, stolen rings and mis- 
directed fingers came to a grim end. 


The German-Esthonian Idyl 


But simultaneously came to an end an 
equally touching German-Esthonian idyl. 
In politics Reval is anti-German, for Ests, 
to a man, are fiercely nationalistic; and 
they expropriated without paying one cent 
of compensation their native landowning 
barons of German blood. But new com- 
mercial Germans from Berlin and Diissel- — 
dorf made themselves pleasant. They 
warned Esthonia justly that though she 
might boast of her transit monopoly, trade 
is necessary for transit. If nobody sold to 
Russia there could be no transit, and in the 
end only Germans would sell. Forty per 
cent of Russia’s purchases via Esthonia 
came from Germany; and of Russia’s im- 
ports in 1918 of 1,373,000,000 rubles, 642,- 
800,000 rubles’ worth was German. Again 
putting business before politics, the Ests 
proved willing; and months of brother- 
hood followed. Agents of the Deutsche 
Bank, led by an active Herr Jacobi, gave 
pleasant tipsy dinners to Esthonian mer- 
chants, and negotiated business. German 
transit firms were founded; the Esthonian 
Trade and Industrial Bank came under 
German control; and Germans bought up 
stock in the Harju Bank, whose chief was 
the anti-German Premier Paets. German 
plant for Reval Free Port was offered on 
credit. But just when really big business 
was brewing, Russian buying dropped off; 
and the big Germans returned to Berlin 
with the tale that Esthonia was intriguing 
with England. ™ 

After this any nation less inhumanly 
persistent, less indefatigably undiscourage- 
able than Germany would have gone slow. 
But though all experts, including Ger- 
many’s own, declared that big business 
with Russia was an impossibility, Germans 
proceeded to get ready for impossibilities; 
and when the magic wand which—as faith- 
ful Europe belieyes—governs Russia’s desti- 
nies gets to work restoringly, Germany will 
scoop hopelessly her rivals. She has got, 
all competently organized and fully 
equipped, on paper: 

A German-Russian transport corpora- 
tion, formed by contract between the 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Of interest to those who play 
cards or who want to learn 


Free! Memory Test Folder 


Gives complete directions for a fascinating new Memory 
Test with Playing Cards. Shows how relatively good your 
memory is, compared with others. Free with every order 


for books listed in column to right. 


How good is your memory? 


HY is it that some people think of Frank Watkins 

as Fred Wallace? Of Mrs. Hubbard as Mrs. Hilliard? 
Poor memory? No, just an untrained memory. They sim- 
ply have not practiced remembering. One of the best ways 
to cultivate your memory is to 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


You'll find yourself trying to remember which cards have 
been played—and soon you'll be doing it unconsciously. 
The memory thus trained in card playing, quickly dem- 
onstrates its dependability in other directions. Not only is 
the time spent delightfully whenever you play cards, but 
the mind is developed too. 


Send for your choice of the interesting books listed at the right 


DEPARTMENT A-1 
CiIncINNATI, U.S.A. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PLAYING Carp Co. 


PLAYING CARDS 


(Also Congress Playing Cards; art backs, gold edges) 


ICYCLE 


Nothing adds to the interest of a card party so 
much as new cards with attractive backs. Here 
are three Congress backs just out. Full color; 
gold edges. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Toots,” 
“Autumn”’ or ‘“\Vong.’" 85c per pack postpaid. 


Send for these books 
The Official Rules of Card Games—300 


games, 250 pages. Answers every question—20 
cents. 

How to Play Auction Bridge— Teaches all the 
fundamental points of the game—10 cents. 

Six Popular Card Games— Rules of Auction, 
Cribbage, Five Hundred, Pitch, Pinochle, Soli- 
taire—6 cents. 

How to Entertain with Cards— Everything 
from invitations to prizes and menus—6 cents. 
Fortune Telling with Playing Cards—Com- 
plete directions for telling fortunes with a regu- 
lar pack of cards—6 cents. 

Card Tricks for the Amateur Magician— 
Tricks that can be done with a regular pack of 
cards—6 cents. 

Card Stunts for Kiddies—How to use old 
playing cards as so many pieces of cardboard 
for kindergarten pastimes—6 cents. 


All seven books postpaid 


\ cme 7 


The Official Rule sof 


CARDGAMES | (aut Sl? 
Bere oats 


Fe Kedieo~ 


POPULAR 


aint Garrnes 


The United States Playing Card Co. 
Dept. A-1, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me postpaid the books which I have 
underlined. 
Official Rules 20c._ Entertaining with Cards 6c. 
6 Popular Games 6c. Fortune Telling 6c. 
Card Tricks 6c. Card Stunts 6c. 

Auction Bridge Lessons 10c. 
All seven books for 50c. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


HE Spur Tie Four-in-Hand has so many good 

points that, everywhere, you hear well-dressed 
men talking aboutit. Such a different sort of necktie, 
having all the good qualities of the ordinary four- 
in-hand and none of its disadvantages. 


10 Good Reasons Why You Should Wear It! 


. It comes hand-tied—better than you'd tie yourself. 

. Positively cannot wrinkle—keeps its good appearance always. 

. Slips easily in collar—no binding, no yanking. 
Economical—outwears three ordinary ties. 

. On in a jiffy—whether stiff or soft collar. 

. Adjusts like any four-in-hand —you fix the knot as you like it. 

. Stays put! No adjusting during the day. 

. Never needs pressing. 

. Stylish! You never saw a neater looking four-in-hand. 

. Madeinanassortmentof beautiful silks—justthe kind youlike. 


If you’re looking for style, value and convenience 
in a tie you should buy a Spur Tie Four-in-Hand 
today. 

If your dealer won’t supply you send $1.00 for a Spur Tie 


Four-in-Hand, specifying color preference—send for a Bull 
Log style book anyway. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY, Inc., 120 Battery Street 
an Francisco 


$10 O 


AND 
UP 


og 


50° The SpurTie Bow 50° 


with patented eature Sty ish Convenient 


DO ae ee 


Ask your Dealer for 


75% BULL-DOG 75% 


eo SS PENDERS | “ees 
MORE AND BETTER BULLDOG GARTERS 
RUBBER 


ide and narrow webJ0* 
LONGER WEAR Guaranteed to wear 365 days 
GREATER COMFORT 
ARANTEED 


BULL DOG BELTS, 

VESTOFF SUSPENDERS 

Worn out of sight under 
the shirt. 75% 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
Soviets and the Hamburg-American Line. 
This gives a practical monopoly in trade 
with Petrograd by sea; 

An eastern syndicate for trade with 
Russia, run by Herr Mueller, of the 
Central Board of German Railroads. The 
member concerns are thirty-nine, all first- 
class. Headquarters is Breslau; 

A joint combine by Krupps, Stinnes—in- 
cluding the Siemens electrical interest—and 
the late Rathenau’s General Electricity 
Company, commissioned to restore Russia 
through a corporation in which the three 
German groups and the Soviet Govern- 
ment will each hold one-fourth of the 
stock. Impatient Stinnes, says report, 
intends to withdraw, diverting his energies 
to Jugo-Slavia, where he lately formed a 
Siemens Corporation; 

A general Russo-Gerfnan import and 
export company, with seat at Moscow, 
sanctioned by the Soviet Supreme Council 
of industry; ; 

A syndicate, backed by the Deutsche 
Bank, for restoration of Petrograd’s build- 
ings and municipal works; 

A bank for Eastern European trade; 

The Northern Bank for Trade and In- 
dustry, started by the Darmstadter Bank 
and a Russian group in Berlin; 

An agreement with Ukrainia to lend 
100,000,000 marks in exchange for con- 
cessions; 

A Russo-German company for economic 
initiative in Soviet Central Asia; 

A lease of coast land in the Crimea; 

A monopoly to export Russian scrap iron. 
Russia is a wilderness of rusty metal; and 
Germany, having gone over wholesale to 
the Siemens-Martin process, badly needs 
scrap; 

An economic institute—at Kd6nigsberg, 
East Prussia—for Russia and the frontier 
states. 

Besides these there are scores of minor 
concerns, all competent to do vast business 
and to reap unimaginable wealth. -Prob- 
ably 2,000,000,000 marks are inyested. 
But most of the undertakings so far consist 
of the mere paper which a Russian proverb 
says tolerates everything—‘‘ Bumaga tier pit 
vsyo!’”’ The plans are paper because the 
Russian plans on which they are based are 
paper. On paper Russia is again an object 
of trade, industry and personal enrichment. 
On paper all necessary facilities for normal 
economical operations exist. Their restora- 
tion began with the abolition of shop con- 
trol by workmen’s. committees and the 
substitution of a centralized nationaliza- 
tion which was pure capitalism, though at 
first state capitalism. In March, 1921, 
freedom of home trade was restored. After 
it was discovered that trade could not be 
free if the mechanism of trade was lacking 
capitalistic forms were reéstablished head- 
long. In outward form Soviet Russia’s 
economical system today does not differ 
radically from that of any other European 
state. Russia, true, is still ruled by Bol- 
sheviks, but the persistence of Bolshevik 
rule has been made possible only by the 
unqualified abandonment of Bolshevism. 


Capitalism Embraced by Bolshevists 


Banking in Russia is again lawful. State 
banking has been in force since the fall of 
last year; the restoration of private bank- 
ing is being planned by a commission; 
banking deposits to unlimited amount are 
again inviolate. The new bills-of-exchanges 
law is a copy of the old law of 1906. The 
stock exchange, which had flourished illic- 
itly since 1920, has been reopened. Fifteen 
produce exchanges are working. Industrial 
property is recognized in a veiled form; 
long leases, of mills and workshops are 
given without consideration to the former 
owners. 

Trusts are everywhere. | Russia first be- 
came a trust country under the late Sergius 
Witte; and before the war ‘her Produgol 
Coal Trust was, after the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Syndicate, Europe’s biggest 
combine. Today the biggest of nineteen 
trusts, embracing 989 concerns, is the Jugo- 
stahl, wherein are fused the three chief 
coal and iron concerns on the Donetz. 

Up to a limited sum the right. of inheri- 
tance has been restored. A law of May, 
1922, legalized private land ownership. 
Whereas land seized by the peasants in 
1917. was_until lately, in law and strict 
theory, national property, the new law 
gives the peasant a right to hold his farm in 
perpetuity, even if the farm is bigger than 
the average. This revives Premier Stoly- 
pin’s law of 1906, which, by facilitating the 
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partition among the peasants of com- 
munally owned land, favored the develop- 
ment of a conservative rural class. Private 
ownership of city houses is permitted if 
only the owner will pay for repairs. For- 
eigners may found corporations in partner- 
ship with the soviet state; and when 
Moscow discovered that a maximum 49 per 
cent of foreign-owned stock in a corpora- 
tion did not attract capital they raised the 
maximum to 75 per cent. Even the soviet 
state’s continued foreign-trade monopoly 
is broken by the right given to trusts to 
import. and export directly. Russia with 
these laws is again a capitalistic country in 
which business can be carried on quite as 
efficiently—in theory—as in countries 
which have not passed through the com- 
munist fire. 


Russia’s Reversion 


But business is not carried on. Less home 
business is done today than two years ago, 
when communism still stood erect. The 
reason is that the substance of business 
does not exist. The new laws are merely 
the frame. Land, mines, factories, shares 
are the substance. Anyone who finds them 
can operate them, but no one can find 
them. Russia has no money, no raw ma- 
terials, no fuel, no workable machines, 
no dependable transport, no habitable 
houses, no qualified labor, no farms worth 
the name. She has no buying power. In 
the spring of this year this final stage of 
inanition was signalized by a decree order- 
ing reduction of industrial output. In the 
first soviet years the misfortune was under- 
production. But as every citizen wanted 
solid goods in exchange for his dwindling 
rubles all the little that was produced was 
easily sold. 

Of late, paper incomes and the enormous 
accumulations of paper capital have failed 
to keep pace with paper prices; and the 
Russian cannot buy what there is to buy. 
Between late 1917 and the summer of this 
year soviet note circulation rose 10,000- 
fold, but prices in the same time rose 
390,000-fold. Measured by average Rus- 
sian earnings, prices have therefore risen 
fortyfold. Already in April industrial pro- 
duction was only 65 per cent of the produc- 
tion in February; but sales of home goods 
had fallen to 191% per cent of the Febru- 
ary sales. This brought the order to reduce 
production. People who cannot buy home 
goods naturally cannot buy foreign goods. 
At the present official exchange of 2,500,000 
rubles to the dollar, foreign goods cost more 
than 1,000,000 times as much as they cost 
in 1914. 

This is no mere exchange vagary, to be 
cured by currency reform. It expresses 
the fact that Russia has lost the first condi- 
tion of trade, the ability to exchange some- 
thing of value for something else of value; 
or in other words, that Russia has reverted 
a a permanently deteriorated standard of 

e. 

Germans lately tried to establish banks 
in Russia. They found that just as there is 
no substance in trade, there is no substance 
in banking. Banks deal with money; 
Soviet Russian banking deals with fig- 
ures. By decree of October 12, 1921, was 
reopened the State Bank, at first with capi- 
tal of 2,000,000,000,000 rubles, since in- 
creased to 5,750,000,000,000. The State 
Bank’s function was not to issue notes— 
another institution’s 90,000 printers see to 
that—but to foster industry and trade. It 
set actively to work to reintroduce the bill 
of exchange. But no sane Russian will 
touch a bill. Though the legal interest rate 
is 6 per cent a month, which means that at 
simple interest 1000 rubles becomes 1720 
rubles in a year, the doubling of prices 
every two months means that 1720 rubles 
a year hence will buy only as much as 
thirty rubles today. The Russian who 
lends money at the usurer’s 72 per cent 
loses in a year 97 per cent of his real capi- 
tal. The State Bank’s 18,629,292,000,000 
rubles’ assets in the last monthly report 
contain only 16,000,000,000, or at present 
exchange $6000—in bills. The rest of the 
18,629,292,000,000 assets are figures—doles 
to half-dead nationalized manufactures, 
loans to the state, and other claims which 
have nothing to do with real production or 
commerce, and which have less than no 
chance of being ever repaid. | 

The Soviet magnate Rykoff, long presi- 
dent of the Supreme Council of Industry, 
and Lenine’s likeliest successor, himself 
lately declared that Europe in regard t 
Russia suffers from a double delusion. The 
minor half of the delusion is that Russian 


trade, finances and concessions can mean 
anything important for ages to come. The 
major and fundamental half is the easy 
belief that even a full restoration of Russia 
would make a vast difference to the world. 
Of late some of Europe’s sharper critics of 
popular crazes have waked up to the latter 
fact. Italy’s former premier, Signor Nitti, 
has replied on this issue to optimists of the 
Lloyd George school. Russia, said Nitti, 
was not at her best a first-class commercial 
power whose trade was vital to the world. 
Her prewar trade was smaller than the 
trade of some minor statelets with a hun- 
dredth of her area. The Belgian economist 
Pierre Forthomme discovered that Russian 
exports and imports were even smaller 
than those of his own small country. In 
1913, Belgium’s turnover both ways was 
9,000,000,000 franes, Russia’s was 7,000,- 
000,000. Sweden was Russia’s near neigh- 
bor, and she specialized in the mechanical 
manufactures which Russia most needed. 
But less than 4 per cent of her exports, 
says the Stockholm economist and editor, 
Helmer Key, went to Russia. True, Russia 
fed part of Europe; but postwar experience 
shows that Europe can be fed from other 
sources; and Europe would be well content 
if only Russia could feed herself. With 
that, the major delusion is disposed of; 
and only the minor delusion that Russian 
trade is really beginning to recover remains. 


A Post-Mortem on Russian Trade 


All manufacturing countries today have 
a surplus of goods, or a margin of possible 
production over the maximum home con- 
sumption, which would enable them to 
supply Russia with the manufactured 
wares she wants. The one check to trade 
is therefore Russia’s inability to pay. She 
can pay only with exports or with gold, 
gold export beinga temporary makeshift. At 
home—not at Genoa or The Hague— 
soviet statisticians are quite frank about 
exports. The table here given, which comes 
from the official Ekonomitcheskaya Zhizn 
of March seventh, is compiled in poods—a 
pood is thirty-six pounds—because paper- 
ruble values have ceased to mean anything. 
It shows that in the year preceding the 
restoration of capitalism and the full re- 
opening of international relations Russia 
exported less than one two-thousandth of 
her moderately big prewar exports: 


RAW FINISHED 
MATERIALS 


1913 | 709,815,000 | 754,612,000 | 7,626,000 | 1,472,053,000 


GOODS 


1914 | 419,441,000 ; 
‘1,279,000 | 234,000 
412,113 450 


In 1921, with foreign relations reéstab- 
lished, exports rose to 12,963,048 poods. 
That was still less than 1 per cent of prewar 
exports, but even it has not been main- 
tained in the present year, and analysis of 
its composition shows that it promises 
nothing. At rate of export of 1921, exports 
in the first quarter of 1922 should have 
been 3,240,000 poods; in fact, they were 
only 1,696,000 poods, and of this only 
600,000 poods were exported in the second 
and third months. Whereas in 1913 half 
the exports were food, while practically no 
imports except colonial wares were food, 
in 1921 only one twenty-fifth of exports— 
or 583,000 poods—were food. Of the 
remainder 10,000,000 poods were timber. 
But Russia in 1921 imported 20,000,000 
poods of food, or nearly forty times her 
food exports. 

Timber .excepted, therefore, Russia has 
lost entirely the prewar basis of exchange— 
that is, the food and raw materials formerly 
sent abroad to pay for manufactured wares. 
The prewar raw-materials exports were 
largely products of farming; and the 
causes that make Russia unable to feed 
herself, much less export food, are the 
causes why export of raw materials is out 
of the question. By export of goods Russia 
cannot for all measurable time pay for 
imports. Export of gold, the means by 
which the present passive trade balances 
are corrected, is coming to an end. Of 
1,604,000,000 rubles gold possessed in July, 
1914, only 117,300,000 rubles were left on 
April 30, 1922. Home mining of gold has 
practically ceased. In 19138 were mined 
138,704 pounds; 14,364 pounds in 1919; 
3924 pounds in 1920; 3024 pounds in 1921. 
The great church and monastery expro- 
-priation has so far yielded only 756 pounds. 
When the maximum estimated 120,000,000 
gold available for export comes to an end, 
and if no foreign credits are given, Russia’s 
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imports will be limited to the values of her 
exports; and as these small exports are 
becoming smaller, imports will soon be 
practically nil. 

Russia’s theoretical reopening has so far 
not yielded Europe one cent of profit. 
Individual sellers have made money, but 
the whole account with foreign countries 
shows a heavy loss. The value of Russia’s 
foreign purchases in 1920 and 1921 was 
259,557,000 gold rubles, or $130,000,000, of 
which perhaps $25,000,000 was _ profit. 
Against that stands $80,000,000 sunk by 
Europe in capital preparations—free ports, 
railroads and other measures—for the 
boom that never came. The blunder, Eu- 
rope now dimly realizes, was in forgetting 
that trade requires mutual production, 
and that Russia had ceased to produce. 
Those few men who are making money out 
of Russia today are men who realized this 
plain truth of political economy, and who 
therefore set themselves to restoring 
Russia’s productive powers on the spot. 

Most foreigners who went to Russia— 
including 3000 expert German workmen— 
have come back disappointed. But some 
foreigners have overcome difficulties from 
which the toughest Russians fled; and 
these are the first millionaires of Russia’s 
new capitalism. One is the Finn, Kallio, 
who learned his business as textiles expert 
in New England. 

Anotherisa German, Caspari, wholearned 
his business under August Thyssen of Miil- 
heim. Kallio returned from America a 
communist, fled to Moscow after the fail- 
ure of the Finno-Russian Red Revolt of 
1918, was welcomed by Trotzky, and for a 
time proved even redder in Moscow than 
in Helsingfors. 

When Lenine restored capitalism Kallio 
dutifully became a capitalist. Having 
first run Moscow’s cotton mills with— 
relative—success by scrapping bad plant 
and concentrating all good plant in a 
couple of well-arranged buildings, Kallio 
obtained leases of mills for himself. When 
Bucharine, editor of the Pravda, the 
twentieth century’s ‘‘sea-green incorrupt- 
ible Robespierre,”’ assailed him as a grab- 
bing monopolist Kallio retorted with proof 
that he had sextupled production in a dozen 
weeks. Kallio is no paper millionaire or 
billionaire. His paper-ruble profits go im- 


amediately into solid goods, mills, machines 


and transport; when no more textiles mills 
could be had he dealt in cellulose and 
paper; . when peasants could not buy his 
costly goods with cash he opened barter 
centers; brought food to the cities, and 
sold it for jewelry and houses. Kallio’s 
ruble bank balance would probably not 
realize fifty dollars; but at prewar value 
his mills, land and concessions would fetch 
$100,000,000. ~ 

s 


The Unattractive Reality 


Caspari, the German, went much the 
same way. He began by making nails with 
his own hands, slept on rags, got fat on rye 
bread eked out with straw; and today for 
his own account turns out rolling stock, 
steam plows and electric motors. The 
Gomsa Trust, which fuses all metal and 
engineering works in the Moscow Industrial 
District, is largely his creation. Offered a 
lease of southern metal works, with right to 
20 per cent of the profits, Caspari de- 
manded 50 per cent. Certain that there 
would be no profits for years to come, the 
Supreme Council agreed. Within three 
months profits were being made. Caspari 
owns Ural mines, and tracts of timberland 
in the northern province, Vologda. The 
abler Moscow bosses support him. Grim 
experience has taught’ them that manu- 
facturing bureaucrats will never make 
Russia a self-supporting state. 

Russia will be made self-supporting, if 
ever, by men of the Kallio and Caspari 
type. She will not be restored by easy 
optimists’ plans for exploitation of a ready- 
made El Dorado. Russia is today merely 
an extended Kirghiz Steppe, a naturally 
fertile desert stripped bare of all past ac- 
cumulations of wealth, but with potentiali- 
ties of illimitable wealth for pioneers who 
can with their own hands turn potentiali- 
ties into facts. Tough creators of the type 
that made the American Middle West out 
of redskin prairies must first work for a 
generation. Then the day of the telephon- 
ing financier and the armchair international 
merchant will come. Europe is beginning 
to wake up to this unattractive reality, but 
she is not yet fully awake; and meantime 
the vast brass El Dorado glitters on the 
horizon, causing disappointment and loss. 
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See this new improve- 

ment ina Combination 

Davenport and Bed— 
The New 


This new Royal Easy Davenport is 
not what is commonly known as a 
bed-davenport. It is a pure davenport 
in every respect. The lines, the over- 
stuffing, the soft front edge, the seat 
containing nearly 500 flexible, yielding 
springs are features found only in the 
finest davenport construction. It is 
built close to the floor. You sink into 
a 12-inch thickness of springs. Sitting 


You sit on a 12-inch thickness of yield- or lounging comfort is unequaled 


ing springs. There are springs in the 
back. The arms are overstuffed. The 


front edge is yielding—not hard. But in addition, to meet modern liv- 


ing conditions, there is concealed in it a 
full-size, box-spring bed, having FOUR 
TIMES the number of small, yielding 
wire coil springs that is used in the reg- 
ular box spring. You pull out the bed 
like you pull out a drawer. Underneath 
is a dust-proof and moth-proof chest 
for bed clothes. It is made of aromatic 
Tennessee red cedar. You sleep on a 6- 
inch thickness of padded springs which 
conform to every body curve. In 
sleeping comfort it is equal to the finest 
box-spring bed. A perfect night’s sleep 
is assured. 


The new Royal Easy Davenport is 
made in up-to-date styles. Upholstered 
in high-grade tapestries, velours, mo- 
hairs, also genuine leather. Sold indi- 
vidually or in a suite which includes a 
fireside and regular Royal Easy Chair, 
upholstered to match. 


Pull out the bed like adrawer. Reverse 
the cushions. In a few seconds you have 
a genuine box-spring bed. 


See this modern combination at your 
dealer’s. If you do not know him, write 
for illustrated literature containing 
many styles, and his name. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. 
25 Chicago St. Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 


Makers of the famous Royal Easy Chairs 


You sleep on a 6-inch cushion contain- 
ing nearly five hundred of the most 
flexible, body-conforming springs. 


* 
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BELL LUMBER 


COMPANY provides a home 


THE LONG- 


If he hasn't it, 


designs to choose from. The 
one pictured above is LONG- 


BELL Plan No. 400. Ask your 


lumberman. 
the names of retail lumbermen 


plan service to retail lumber 
dealers. There are many home 
write us and we will give you 
in your community where you 
can see the LONG-BELL plan 


a 
ZA 
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ore homes! 
Yes—but better built homes. 


That’s the important thing. 


This is the age of quality. ‘‘Not how cheaply 
can I build, but how well’’ should be your thought 
when you pore over home plans, when you consult 
architects, contractors and lumbermen. 


Inferior materials are an extravagance none can 
afford. For a home, to be a real investment both 
in money and satisfaction, must last as long as you 
care to live in it. 

Vez 

Almost everything tliat goes into the building of 
a home bears the trade-mark of some manufacturer 
who has said to himself: 


“If Iam to realize my ambitions in building a 
permanent business, | must put into what I make 
the best of my skill and knowledge, must label it 
with my trade-marked name, must win for that 
name an honorable place and must keep it so.”’ 


a 


Trade-marks are guides to good merchandise. 
You have proved it for yourself in buying the food 
you eat and thesclothing you wear. 


The most widely used building material that goes 
into homes is umber. You should 4zow the lumber 
you buy—and you can. 

For it, too, is trade-marked. You can buy it by 
brand with the same assurance you buy other trade- 
marked goods. 

ee 

The name Lonc-BExt on lumber is your guide- 
mark to lumber and lumber products of uniform 
quality. 

Lonc-Beitt Lumber has back of it 47 years of 
honorable enterprise. 

Lonc-Be_t Lumber comes from exceptional 
stands of virgin timber; manufactured in modern 
mills. 

Lonc-Bett Lumber is made by skilled workmen 
—men who take a personal pride in a product 
bearing their company’s name. 

Lonc-Be_t Lumber is manufactured and graded 
under the supervision of experts who work to a 
standard. Each log is cut for purposes for which 
it is best adapted. 


Lono-Beui /umber 1s trade-marked. ‘This 
means unmistakable identifcation—the sume 
kind of a buying guide you demand on other 
merchanatse. 


Ask Your Lumberman 


The 


[enc-ReLt [umber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING = Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITW, MO: 


Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Ties, Piling and Wood Blocks; California White Pine 
Lumber, Sash and Doors, Standardized Woodwork; 

Southern Hardwoods, Oak Flooring. 
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The Insignia of the 

orld’s largest 
maker of All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures 


SILENT 


Price as shown 
©rwithMahogany Seat 
$99.60 


F, O. B. Trenton 


“TE PE CO” Water Closets 


for Every Place and Purse 


Wee will never be proud of a bath- 
room that contains an inferior water 
closet. 
and subject to repairs through faulty oper- 


It will too quickly become foul 


ation. If you are building a home or 
remodeling, give this subject your first 
attention. 


The Silent Si-wel-clo is the leader of a group of 
Water Closets which The Trenton Potteries 
Company has developed to meet all types of build- 
ing construction from the big hotel to the modest 
bungalow. 


We, of course, consider the Silent Si-wel-clo the 
most desirable. It suppresses a noise you do not 
want heard and do not want to hear. For those 
who cannot afford it, we make other good closets. 
Into our “Welling,” “Merit” and “Saxon” we have 
merged as many of the excellencies of the Silent 
Closet as was possible. Each in its class and at 
its price is the best the market affords. Each is 
equipped with a tank of glistening white china, 
with surface unaffected by stain, acid or soil, and 
trouble-proof working parts. 


Send for our Plan Books on Plumbing, Edition D 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


WELLING 


Price—$65,65 
F.O.B.Trenton 


Price—$57.50 


Price—$53.15 
F.O.B.Trenton 


F.O.B.Trenton 
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HORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


his mouth open wide, and a big long-tailed 
lizard was on his breast catching flies off his 
chin. Just for a joke I thought I would 
scare Slim a little, so I threw open the flaps 
and let out a war whoop. I don’t know yet 
whether I scared Slim or the lizard the 
worst. The first and nearest hiding place 
the lizard saw was right in front of him— 
and he hid. If you’ve ever seen a real live 
Arizona lizard hot foot it down the road in 
front of one of the latest flivvers, you can 
guess about how long it took this one to 
disappear. Chuckawalla woke up and 
moved faster than I could ever get him to 
before, but all he got was about two inches 
of the tail. When he spit that out and 
couldn’t see anything else but me standing 
there in the door laughing my head off he 
got mad and blamed me for it all without 
even knowing much about what had hap- 
pened except that there was something 
wrong inside that was tickling me and him 
too. Chuckawalla has the reputation of 
being about the quickest and straightest 
shot in Arizona—but there is nothing at all 
slow about me when I make up my mind to 
go somewhere and I was out of range by the 
time he had emptied his 30-30 at me twice— 
and he missed me both times, being nerv- 
ous in his stomach. I have been hiding out 
ever since, lying around in the greasewood 
nights and watching all the trails daytimes 
because Slim has been threatening to kill 
me on sight or make me eat a live raw rat- 
tlesnake. I want someone to tell Chucka- 
walla that I didn’t do it a-purpose and if 
that fool lizard had had any sense he 
wouldn’t have committed suicide that way 
anyway. Maybe he ain’t dead, Slim, and 
if he was any particular pet of yours I’ve 
got a bottle of medicine and maybe you 
can save him yet if you hurry up and call 
an armistice. 


Omar Khayyam said that he could dine 
on a loaf of bread and a jug of wine with 
Her beside him and feel content in the wil- 
derness—but he only meant that he liked 
the Desert and his old tin lizzie and the 
crooked roads that make you dizzy—that 
start any place and lead nowhere and just 
keep a-going and never care. He liked the 


mesquite and the greasewood smell and 
the long hot days that feel like hell; the 
red sunsets and the cool moonlight and the 
soft sweet air of the Desert Night—for 
Omar Khayyam was a wonderful man, who 
lived his life on an easy plan, with his girls 
and his wine and a big silk tent —— My, 
Oh My! What a Life He Spent! The Des- 
ert is here like it always was—but you can’t 
Khayyam any more becuz—in these dry 
days when even Home-Brew is on the list 
of the things taboo, old Omar Khayyam 
and his Jug of Juice would soon get locked 
in the calaboose. } 


Salome has the purest water and the 
clearest air in the whole world—including 
Texas. Don’t mix Salome with Yuma, 
where the bad soldier lived, and when he 
died—well, he sent for his blankets and 
overcoat. 

Yes, it was through the streets of Yuma 
that the coyote chased the jack rabbit— 
and they were both walking—and it wasn’t 
more than three figures in the shade at 
midnight either. Just warm. 


Tourists stopping at the Salome Service 
Station always get their TANKS full of gas: 
at some of these sagebrush and side-track 
stations they get their Ear full. 

Dick Wick Hall, 
Editor and Garage Owner 


Fair and Warmer 


FAIR and Dear, 
O Dear and Fair, 

Would thou wert here, 
Or I were there! 

O Dear, repair, 

I pray, to here. 

I can’t go there, 

The fare’s so dear. 

I must adhere, 

Oh, curst affair! 

If thou weren’t dear 
I wouldn’t care. 
Still thou art there 

And I am here. 

It isw’t fair, 
O Dear, O Dear! —B. J. 


The Way You Feel Just After Shaving Your Mustache 
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HOOSIER 


Makes Kitchen Work a Foy 


The owner of a large apartment house wrote us: 


“When we took over this apartment house last Fall, we found the kitchens 
(forty-six of them) equipped with HoosIER Kitchen Cabinets. 


“We have heard only words of enthusiastic praise from every tenant. We have | 


seen the way prospective tenants have been interested in the completeness and con- 
venience of the HOOSIER kitchens and what a great advantage they give over the 
very best built-in cupboards and cabinet work of the carpenter. 


“‘We do not see how any builder can fail to see the wonderful benefit the HoosIER 
Kitchen Cabinet is to any kitchen. We simply could not do without them.”’ 


For Old Kitchens and New— 
HOOSIER Excels 


These real estate men learned what two million 
Hoosier owners have long known—that nothing 
you can buy or build can take the place of the 
Hoosier. 

The Hoosier concentrates your work in a single 
compact spot. It equips that spot with an extra 
‘arge, uncluttered work-table, which slides out of 
the way when not in use. It extends that working 
space all the way to the back of the cabinet, with- 
out any cubby-holes or partitions to get in the 
way. And it even adjusts that work-table to suit 
your height. 

These are a few of the many exc/usive Hoosier 
mprovements which are not duplicated by any 
other kitchen convenience. 

As a matter of fact, there are so many points 
of superiority that the only way you will ever 
now how much time, work and worry the Hoosier 


will save you is to go to the Hoosier dealer in 
your ‘town and ask him to give you a complete 
Hooster demonstration. 


Get This Great Labor-Saving 
Convenience on Easy Terms—You’ll 
Never Miss the Money 


Most of the two million Hoosiers. now in use 
have been bought on easy terms, under our iron- 
clad guarantee, “Your money back if you are not 
delighted.” 

The proof of Hoosier superiority lies in the 
fact that these two million Hoosiers stayed sold. 
They did so much to make life easier for their 
owners that those two million women simply 
would not part with their cabinets after they had 
had a chance to use them in their homes. 

You, too, can own a Hoosier under similar 
conditions. Write for our plan, and for complete 
illustrated literature. 


Tue Hoosier Manuracturinec Co., Main Office: 1022 Sidney St., Newcastle, Ind. 
Brancues: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Ipeat Furniture Equipment, 9 Preston Street, Liverpool, England 
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The Ideal 
Kitchen Plan 


is designed to save the house- 
wife miles of steps and hours of 
time. As in the kitchen shown 
here, and reproduced from our 
“Kitchen Plan Book,” it provides 
all necessary storage space, but 
adds to it the scientific helpfulness 
of the Hooster. 


In such a kitchen you do your 
most tedious work seated—in one 
spot. Needed tools and utensils 
are ready to your hand. Before 
you know it, your work is done. 


By all means take steps now 
to take the drudgery out of your 
kitchen work. 


| 
| 


VIEW LODKING NORTH 


BREAKFAST 
ALCOVE 


A Free Book of 
Kitchen Plans 


is yours for the asking. If you are planning 
to build or remodel you need this book. It 
shows how to plan a kitchen low in cost but 
high in efficiency. The plans in this book were 
submitted in a competition in which 343 archi- 
tectural draughtsmen took part. Just drop us 
a postal for your copy. 
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The All-Weather Label 


We do not make cloth- 
ing, but we do make high 
grade corduroys which are 
used by leading clothing 
manufacturers in 


Boys’ Suits 
Men’s Pants 
Boys’ Knickerbockers 
Boys’ Caps 
Hunting Coats 
Fishing Suits 
Riding and Hiking Breeches 
and similar garments. 


Look for the Crompton 
“All. Weather’? Corduroy 
label. 


is your assurance that you are buying 
the wonderful corduroy with the exclu- 
sive ‘‘All-Weather’’ Feature, which 
makes it resistant alike to water, wear, 
and weather. 


Boys’ Suits made of Crompton 
‘““All-Weather’’ Corduroy combine 
those distinctive characteristics of style 
and jauntiness which make the wearer 
always look his best. At the same time 
they have the strength to withstand the 
hardest daily use. 


Men’s Pants made of Crompton 
‘*All-Weather’’ Corduroy are ideal for 
that regular or occasional wear which 
calls for comfort and extra durability. 


For Suits and Pants that will actually 
give double the wear of any ordinary 
fabric, buy those made of Crompton 
““All-Weather’’ Corduroy. 


At Representative Clothing Stores 
Everywhere 


Our booklet, ‘The Economy of Corduroy,’ 
free on request. Ask your clothing dealer or 
write us for a copy. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., Inc. 
47 East 31st Street, New York City 


Ask the clothing salesman to show you the 
famous ‘‘Al/-Weather’’ Test, showing the 
unique water resistance of this corduroy. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


bills is in reality a joke, because there is not 
a dollar in the Chinese national treasury. 
While I am writing this article the an- 
nouncement was cabled from Peking that 
the Minister of Finance had shut up shop, 
owing to the fact that all available funds 
were exhausted. Chinais chronically broke. 

In view of the widespread indignation 
over Japan’s long retention of Kiao-chau 
and the corresponding enthusiasm which 
greeted the Washington decision, one 
scheme was to raise the money through 
popular subscription. Here again obsta- 
cles have arisen. The average Chinese has 
no real sense of nationalism. It is due to 
the intense individualism of the nation. 
Where the Japanese puts emperor and 
empire first, the Chinese places himself in 
the van. The wave of emotion over Shan- 
tung had practically subsided by the time 
the drive for subscriptions began. Again, 
if the period of payment must extend over 
a period of years, it will be difficult to keep 
whatever national emotions do exist keyed 
up all that time. 

It was planned to inaugurate the popular 
offensive for funds on what is known as 
Humiliation Day, which is the anniversary 
of the date when the Twenty-one Demands 
were imposed. I was in Shanghai on the 
anniversary this year. The national flags 
hung at half mast and it was expected that 
sentiment would loosen up the Chinese 
bank roll. Although some of the merchants 
donated a share of their profits the general 
results were disappointing. If this effort 
is to be successful it must be highly or- 
ganized. Later on in this article the person 
properly accredited will give his views on 
the subject. Meanwhile, it is apparent 
that the ambition to pay the Shan-tung 
bill will have some pretty hard sledding. 


Handicapped Officials 


The money feature, however, is only one 
phase of a much larger difficulty. What- 
ever their motives, it must be said, in 
justice to the Japanese, that they have 
not only kept Tsingtao clean and orderly 
but they have maintained order and disci- 
pline along the railway. Not only is it 
doubtful if China can raise the withdrawal 
bill, but her ability to maintain the sanitary 
and other integrity of Tsingtao is seriously 
in question. The Chinese are not a par- 
ticularly antiseptic people and their native 
cities reek. It has frequently been said 
that the national air of China knocks you 
down instead of making you rise to your 
feet. It is only when they are strongly 
jacked up by the foreigner that the Chinese 
seem to be able to enforce law and sanita- 
tion. 

An illustration of the handicaps under 
which the officials charged with the transfer 
of the province will labor developed while 
I was in Peking. The Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 
Railway under Japanese suzerainty was 
guarded by a considerable contingent of 
troops. Through an understanding entered 
into between China and Japan these troops 
were to be evacuated at regular inter- 
vals during April. As each contingent 
withdrew, a corresponding detachment of 
Chinese guards was to take its place. These 
Chinese guards were chosen from among 
the Peking Metropolitan Gendarmerie, a 
sort of constabulary trained by foreign offi- 
cers and which had heretofore been in- 
trusted with the protection of the region 
immediately surrounding the Legation 
Quarter. Since these troops were part of 
the municipal force their equipment had to 
remain in Peking. 

When Dr. C. T. Wang, Director General 
of the Office for the Rehabilitation of 
Shan-tung Rights, made a demand on the 
War Office for uniforms and equipment for 
the first detachment of railway troops he 
was told that he would have to deposit 
forty dollars for every rifle that he secured 
and that he would also have to pay for the 
uniforms. Since he had already exhausted 
the absurdly low appropriation already 
made for his work—I think it aggregated 
twenty thousand dollars, Mexican—he was 
compelled to send the troops to Tsinanfu 
unarmed. After much protest and hag- 
gling the Tuchun of Shan-tung loaned 
enough rifles to equip the men. All were 
obsolete and half of them would not shoot. 
The guards were powerless. The point of 
this story is that not only did China fall 
down in the first step towards the redemp- 
tion of her holy province but she laid the 


much-sought railway open to the mercy 
the innumerable bandits that infest th 
region. 

Since I have referred to bandits anothe 
matter bearing on withdrawal may be di 
posedofhere. Although banditry and Chin 
in general have become almost synonymo 
terms, one of the principal strongholds is 
Shan-tung province. The neighborhood o 
the leased territory is the particular stamp- 
ing ground of these gentry. The Japanese 
who are strong on statistics, made a bandi 
census last year and disclosed exactly 
twenty-five thousand in good standing 
The catalogued crooks belonged to wha’ 
might be called the official, or privilege 
class. There are thousands of others wh 
prey intermittently and who are not oat 


These frank and unashamed bandits con- 
stitute only one menace to the lawful and 
legitimate restoration of Shan-tung. We 
now come to what might be called th 
unofficial banditry. Hardly was the in 
dry on the Washington agreement when 
the Chinese politician got on the job. I 
China nearly everything, including matri. 
mony, is regarded as legitimate graft 
Hence a group of seasoned and hardene 
officeholders got together and formed 
syndicate to purchase many of the valuabl 
properties which in the natural course 
restoration events would have been r 
turned to the government. You are no 
surprised to learn that Japanese finance 
was behind the enterprise. So much objec 
tion was raised to the undertaking b 
Chinese who were sincerely and loyally 
interested in the unencumbered return of 
Shan-tung that the project has been tem- 
porarily halted. Such instances as this 
will impede the business of transfer. In 
dentally the Japanese are making capital 
out of every blunder that the Chinese 
commit. It gives them the opportunity t 
say to the world, ‘“‘We alone are capable 
of maintaining order in Shan-tung.”’ 


¥ 


‘ 
Industries of Shan-tung 


Even if China can raise the money to 
pay for the railway and improvements she 
will find that the Japanese are still strongly 
intrenched. Both Tsingtao and Tsinanfu, 
and especially the former, have large Japa- 
nese populations which have come to stay. 
In Tsingtao there are 23,182 Nipponese. 
If you know anything about their birth 
rate you also know that there will be a good 
many more next year. You get some idea 
of the increase when I say that in 1913 
there were only 342 Japanese in Tsing 
and this number included Koreans. ¥ 

The Japanese have developed a control 
of various important industries in Shan- 
tung. For one thing, they have been export- 
ing hundreds of millions of eggs every year 
to their native country. The best beef in the 
East comes from Shan-tung, and the Japa- 
nese have got their hooks into the slaugh- 
tering and exporting of it. They also have 
gone in heavily for salt and matches. In 
annexing the salt business they encroache¢ 
upon a Chinese industry that goes back 
thousands of years. These salt rights were 
part of the original German lease. Shan- 
tung has always been a great salt center 
and the salt tax is part of the security for 
some of the many foreign loans that China 
has negotiated during the past five years. 
The return of the salt privileges is clut- 
tered up with the usual complications, be- 


value of the concessions and the improve 
ments. 
There is no doubt that the Japanese 
have invested large sums at Kiao-chau and 
elsewhere in Shan-tung. The total amount 
is represented at about one hundred and 
thirty million yen, or approximately sixty- 
five million dollars in American mone I 
This includes the cost of the wireless sta 
tion, railway equipment and workshops, 
(Continued on Page 145) 4 } 


(Continued from Page 142) 
ublie buildings, water works, slaughter- 
Riones and electric plants. 

That the Japanese were determined to 
retain their grip in Shan-tung was demon- 
strated early this year by an undertaking 
which, happily for the Chinese, practically 
came to grief. The way of it was this: 

Just as soon as it became known that 
Japan would withdraw from the leased 
territory the Chief of Civil Administration 
at Tsingtao sent out notices to all his 
countrymen who held leases on land, in- 
forming them that the property would be 
disposed of by sale. He invited bids, which 
were to be opened at a stipulated time. 
Naturally, every Japanese flocked to take 
advantage of this opportunity. It meant 
permanent acquisition of a large slice of 
highly valuable building and residence sites 
of the city. By acquiring these sites through 
actual purchase before evacuation the Jap- 
anese could not be dislodged. 

One of the conditions upon which the 
sales were to be made was that no one 
could buy property without agreeing to 
erect a building of a certain value upon it. 
The Yokohama Specie Bank, which has a 
big branch at Tsingtao, announced that it 
would lend money to all leaseholders who 
desired to purchase land and build houses. 
Long before the Washington decision was 
registered, a building boom started in 
Tsingtao. The Japanese did not want to 
take any chances in case the lightning 
struck. 

Quite naturally China’s indignation was 
stirred by the determination to sell the 
leased land, and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at Peking at once lodged a strenu- 
ous protest with the Japanese Minister 
there. Tokio saw that the blunder would 
react against Japan everywhere, and the 
announcement was officially made by the 
Foreign Office that the sales of leased land 
would not be honored by the government. 
Such sales as had already been negotiated 
were invalidated. 

When I left China early in June all the 
Japanese railway guards had left Shan- 
tung and only a comparatively small garri- 
son remained in Tsingtao proper. By the 
terms of the treaty covering the withdrawal 
China is authorized to take full possession 
of the leased zone three months after the 
ratification. Since both Japan and China 
have formally ratified the document it is 
safe to assume that so far as uniformed 
soldiers are concerned, Japan will be out 
of Shan-tung by October. 


‘The Three Mr. Wangs 


While this article is being written a joint 
commission composed of Chinese and Jap- 
anese is in session at Peking to discuss the 
‘inal details of transfer and to fix the price 
chat China must pay. Just how that little 
joker will work out remains to be seen. 
[f Japan presents an excessive bill, then 
che good will begot of her acquiescence will 
9e considerably sterilized. The fact that 
che Japanese delegation is headed by K. 
Debuchi, formerly attached to the Japa- 
yese embassies in London and Berlin, and 
who was conspicuous at the Washington 
onference, is an indication that Japan 
will probably be inclined more towards 
eniency than towards excess. 

That China, despite the financial and 
»ther obstacles to restoration that I have 
dointed out, means to do her share in the 
ill-important Shan-tung business, is shown 
n the caliber of the man who has been 
1amed as Director General of the Office 
or the Rehabilitation of Shan-tung Rights. 
imeDr. C. Wang you have the finest 
‘ype of American returned student. He is 
‘egarded as one of the most capable and 
williant of that group which has come to 
»e known as Young China. He is a gradu- 
ite of Yale University, aformer Y. M.C. A. 
‘ecretary, and is the founder of the move- 
nent for good roads in China. After 
erving conspicuously in the movement 
vhich overthrew the Manchu Dynasty, he 
vas Vice Speaker of the National Senate. 
de is perhaps best known to Americans as 
nember of the Chinese Delegation to the 
aris peace conference. He led the revolt 
igainst the Japanese usurpation of Shan- 
ung at Versailles and it is therefore alto- 
jether fitting that he should be the official 
iead of the organization charged with the 
estoration of the much-debated area. 

Doctor Wang is one of three Wangs—not 
elated by marriage, for the name is a very 
‘ommon one in China—who are conspicu- 
tus in the constructive life of the nation. 
Che second is C. C. Wang, who is the head 
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of the famous Chinese-Eastern Railway, 
which was built by the Russians in their 
great day, while the third is C. H. Wang, 
the nell jurist of China. 

I saw Dr. C. T. Wang at Shanghai just 
before he proceeded to Peking to begin 
his all-important work. 

When I asked him how he expected to 
redeem the railway he replied: 

“There are four ways. One is through 
what we propose to call a loan of redemp- 
tion, which will be available for every 
Chinese subject. My idea is to launch 
drives similar to those made’in America 
for the Liberty Loans. If we can keep the 
money for Shan-tung out of the public 
funds as such we shall keep it out of poli- 
tics. This redemption loan that I have in 
mind must be thoroughly organized, and 
again we propose to profit by America’s 
war experience. 

“A second method will be in small sub- 
scriptions from the people. For these we 
propose to issue savings certificates. This 
will also require a drive. It is the intention 
to have these certificates mature in five 
years. 

“Then, too, in taking over the ports at 
Tsingtao and elsewhere, we shall derive 
a large revenue from their operation. A 
fourth possible procedure may be through 
government bonds.” 


China’s Hope 


“Our first obligation, of course, is to 
provide funds to pay for the Tsingtao- 
Tsinanfu Railway. This property must be 
taken over by the Chinese within nine 
months after the ratification of the Shan- 
tung treaty, which means that we must 
havesome of the money ready by January 1, 
1923. 

“We propose to maintain the high stand- 
ard established by the Japanese at Tsingtao. 
Among other things the city will have a 
charter or commission form of government 
such as obtains in so many American cities. 
With the big revenues from royalties, 
trams and docks, we hope to make this 
city a real rival of Shanghai. At Shanghai, 
for example, big ships must wait for the 
tide, while at Tsingtao there 1s deep water 
all the time. 

“We have a big plan for the expansion 
of the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, for we 
propose to build an extension from Tsinanfu 
to Shunte, which in time will open up new 
lines of communication from Peking to 
Hankow and elsewhere in the west and 
southwest. Through these proposed new 
links we will drain the whole Yellow River 
basin. 

“‘China’s hope lies in education and 
communication. But we must have Amer- 
ica’s help. We have her moral support, 
but we need something more tangible if we 
are ever going to bring China out of her 
present chaos. Why is British capital so 
successful in our country? It is merely 
because British money is not afraid to go 
venturing and the people behind it have 
the great virtue of patience. American 
capitalists are too eager for quick results. 
This tells the whole story of British com- 
mercial prestige in the Far Hast.” 

en you turn to Japan in Manchuria 
you find the full drama of her economic 
and political imperialism unfolded. Just as 
the World War focused universal interest 
on Shan-tung, so did the Russo-Japanese 
struggle draw attention to the region which 
is now the real seat of Nipponese overseas 
economic prestige. Personally, Manchuria 
had a stronger appeal for me than Shan- 
tung. Modern warfare was really born 
there, for the American-Spanish conflict 
was not a major event, and the Boer War 
did not enlist destructive science as we 
came to knowitin France. Before Nogiand 
Kuroki humbled Kuropatkin and Stossel, 
Manchuria was principally famous for ban- 
dits and beans. Both these picturesque 
products still flourish, and for the moment 
there is an added attraction because Chang 
Tso-lin, the famous war lord of the north, 
defeated by Wu Pei-fu in the latest Chinese 
Civil War, is:still viceroy of the three so- 
called eastern provinces—Mukden, Kirin 
and Hei-lung-kiang—that constitute the 
territory. 

So completely do the Japanese dominate 
Southern Manchuria that many people do 
not know that it is a part of China. Not 
only is it Chinese soil but the old Manchu 
emperors sprang from it. Under their 
rule Liao-yang, near Mukden, was for a 


time the capital of China. The tombs of | 


some of these ancient rulers still stand out- 
side Mukden. From Port Arthur and Dairen 
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Illustrated is the famous A-B Gas Range, 
made by the A-B Stove Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan—one of the 
many manufacturers who safeguard your 
satisfaction by enameling upon Toncan, 
the better iron, 


“It is made of enameled 
‘Toncan,’ says the dealer 


As confidently as a jeweler shows you the ““STER- 
LING” mark on fine silverware, the dealer who sells 
porcelain enameled ee Pavan, and table 
tops points to the mark which they 
bear. 


<{ONCAN> 
He explains that leading makers use Toncan because 
this better iron securely grips porcelain enamel, with- 
out causing heat blemishes. Flawless surfaces of last- 
ing beauty—lustrous, smooth and easily cleaned— 
are thus provided to assure you continued pride and 
satisfaction. 


He can also tell you how much longer this highly puri- 
fied iron, alloyed with copper for increased durability, 
resists rust—which is the reason it is used for the 
galvanized tubs of better grade washing machines, as 
well as in many other ways, to withstand corrosion 
and severe exposure.* Write us for the list of house- 
hold equipment manufacturers who use Toncan. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, Canton, Ohio 


Open Hearth and Electric Furnace U-loy Steels 
for Railroads, Automobiles, Edged Tools, Agricultural Implements 


IN CANADA: Toncan is Galvanized by Dominion 
Sheet Metal Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Fabricated by The Pedlar 
People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


*In the above category, countless tons of Toncan are serving in the form 
of roofing, spouting, gutters, window frames, skylights, cornice, tanks, 
. furnace pipes, ventilating ducts, metal lath, boiler tubes, culverts, etc. 


Because it resists rust, is anti-corrosive, costs less per year of service, 
welds excellently, is tough and ductile, resists shock and possesses high 
electrical conductivity, Toncan is extensively specified by architects, 
engineers and contractors for numerous home and industrial purposes. 
If you are planning to build, remodel or repair, write for further facts. 
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r I SHAT’S why you can’t forget. You don’t 
worry today about tomorrow’s tasks - 
with a Robinson Reminder on the job. You 
simply jot down each idea, task or en- 
gagementon a separate perforated coupon, 
When attended to—tear coupon out. That 
leaves /ive notes on/y—notes you can’t forget! 
All sizes and styles. Pad in back for perma- 
nent memoranda. Nothing finer for gifts. Special 
line for advertisers, Be sure you get the original. 
Popular numbers: Morocco, 3 x 5’’, $2.505 
pearl grain leather, ladies’ size, with pencil, 
$1.25; genuine seal, gold corners, 3 x §’’, $7.50. 
These and other numbers at your dealer's. 
ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO, 
Westfield, Massachusetts, 
THE ROBINSON READIPAD., A handsome 
metal desk stand with perforated coupon, perpet- 
ual calendar and pencil groove, In Brass or 
Art-Green finish, Either style $1.50. 


If your dealer cannot supply Reminders or Readi- 
pads write direct—giving dealer's name. 
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ORIGINAL ‘COUPON REMINDER, 


When you want a change 


People tire of the same cooking all the 
time, no matter how good it is. 
For a change, start your meal with 
N a cup of hot STEERO bouillon. It 
stimulates the appetite. 


aN You can also improve other 
\. dishes—hash, stew, gravy and 
\. sauces—by adding STEERO 
SNe \._ bouillon cubes. 

} Send 10 cents for 
samples and_ sixty- 
four-page cook book. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
291 William St., N.Y. 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., N. Y 
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Safe 
Milk 
For Infants 
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NO COOKING 
The ‘“‘Food Drink” for All Ages. 
Quick Lunch at Home, Office and 
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on the south up to Mukden, everything is 
Japanese. Their influence extends beyond 


| Chang-Chun into Mongolia. You see the 


little khaki-clad soldiers of the Mikado 
all along the railway, and in the cities the 
Japanese settlements are dominant. The 
South Manchuria Railway, one of the rich- 
est prizes of the war with Russia, and the 
first organ of Japanese imperialism abroad, 
has become a mighty empire builder, with 
a story almost as romantic as that of 
the Union Pacifie or the Canadian Pacific. 
It has wielded political as well as economic 
influence. 

As was the case with Shan-tung, a brief 
historical prelude is necessary to an under- 
standing of the Manchurian situation. So 
far as American interest is concerned, it is 
far more important than Shan-tung, be- 
cause we do a considerable business in and 
through Manchuria. 

The very word ‘‘ Manchuria” conjures 
up the great and vanished dream of Rus- 
sian prestige in the Far East. It has been 
the battleground of more sinister political 
intrigue than almost any other region any- 
where. After the Chinese-Japanese War, 
which started over Korea, Japan secured 
what is known as the Kwangtung leased 
territory of the Liao-tung Peninsula at the 
southern end of Manchuria. This included 
among other things the harbor and town 
of Port Arthur. Subsequently Russia, 
Germany and France insisted that Japan 
relinquish possession of these districts, on 
the ground that such possession was detri- 
mental to the lasting peace of the East. 
In the face of this demand, which. was 
backed by an impressive naval demonstra- 
tion, the Mikado’s government had to 
yield. 

Then was planted the seed of two impor- 
tant events affecting the destiny of the Ori- 
ent. One was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; 
the other was the Russo-Japanese War. 


Japan’s Great Hour 


Japanese pride was stung by this per- 
formance and eventually got its revenge on 
the Slav. No sooner had Japan surren- 
dered her territorial rights in Manchuria 
than Russia began the immense program 
of expansion which led to her undoing. 
From China she acquired a lease on the 
very territory that Japan had given up, 
and she began at once the construction of a 


| railway from Chang-Chun in the north 
| down to Port Arthur. 
| in the Trans-Siberian system. 


It was to be a link 
It is now 
the South Manchuria Railway. Prior to 
this time Russian penetration had been 
confined to Northern Manchuria, where 


| the Slavs had constructed the Chinese- 


Eastern Railway, with Harbin as the nu- 
cleus. Now they reached out for the whole 
domain. The railway to the south was 
merely part of a colossal scheme for con- 
trol. Not only was Port Arthur fortified 
until it was regarded as well-nigh impreg- 
nable but about thirty miles distant on 
Ta-lien-wan Bay the Russians laid out a 
pretentious city which they called Dalny. 
It is the Dairen of today. Russian troops 
swarmed throughout Manchuria, which 


| virtually came under Slav rule. The Jap- 


anese, who had been the first outsiders to 


| exploit the country, were almost backed 
| into a corner. Russian authority in South- 


ern Manchuria meant that Korea would be 


| the next outpost to fall—and Korea men- 


aced Japanese soil. The inevitable result 
was the Russo-Japanese War, most of 
which was fought on Manchurian soil, and 
which resulted in the triumph of Japan. 

Japan now had her great hour. At the 
Portsmouth peace conference Russia was 
compelled to cede to her the leased Kwang- 
tung territory of the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
the Russian Railway that ran south from 
Chang-Chun, together with all collateral 
mining and other privileges. The original 
Russian lease was for twenty-five years 
and would have expired in 1923. By the 
Chino-Japanese Treaty of May 25, 1915, 
it was extended to a total of ninety-nine 
years, or to 1997. At Portsmouth, Japan 
also got the southern half of the island of 
Saghalin. Russia further agreed to recog- 
nize her paramount economic, military and 
political rights in Korea. It was the fore- 
runner of annexation. 

The cession of Manchuria gave the Japa- 
nese the opportunity for penetration and 
expansion they had so long desired. At the 
outset they committed the error, as they 
now admit, of making their rule militar- 
istic. Russia had established the precedent 
of the mailed fist, and the little conquer- 
ors did not want to take any chances. 


‘churia. 
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For some years the governor-general of 
Kwangtung, whose headquarters was at 
Port Arthur, which is still the seat of 
Japanese political authority, had to be a 
general or a lieutenant general. 

Today a soldier is no longer required to 
fill this post. 

Linked with this militaristic control was 
the chain of consuls under whose jurisdic- 
tion were placed all the growing Japanese 
communities in Manchuria. In this con- 
sular service you have the real agency for 
Nipponese espionage in the territory. The 
Japanese consul general at Mukden, for 
example, has the same authority and is 
as powerful as the minister to a Huropean 
state. Nothing gets by him. All aliens 
who come to Manchuria undergo prac- 
tically the same once-over as those who 
visit the mother country. 

But the big influence that began to 
function almost as soon as Japan set up 
shop in Manchuria, and which continues 
to be the power behind the Manchurian 
throne, so to speak, was the South 
Manchuria Railway, whose achievement is 
unique in the annals of transportation 
companies. It realizes all the varied re- 
sponsibilities that the late E. H. Harriman 
coupled with his kindling vision of railway 
control. In fact, Harriman once tried to 
acquire the road as part of a round-the- 
world railway-and-steamship service that 
he then had in mind. Founded by im- 
perial Japanese ordinance, with a capitali- 
zation of two hundred million yen, it is 
the biggest project yet conceived by Japan. 
The efficiency lacking in so many Japanese 
enterprises at home is here conspicuously 
present. The S. M. R., as it is more com- 
monly known, is the great industrializing 
and agriculturalizing influence of Man- 
Indeed, to write of Manchuria is 
to write of its many-sided activities, which 
enter every phase of economic life. It is 
more American in scope, operation and 
boost than any other Japanese enterprise 
I have encountered. 

In the South Manchuria Railway you 
have an illuminating example of the co- 
ordination between the Japanese Govern- 
ment and big business. In exchange for the 
railway and other rights, the government 
holds half the capital stock. Formerly the 
governor-generalship of the Kwangtung 
area and the presidency of the railway were 
vested in the same person. The practice 
came to an end when the civil authorities 
superseded the military in 1919. The road 
is still an imperial agency and as such is 
one of the prides and joys of the empire. 


Railway Dominance 


An analysis of the ramified activities of 
the South Manchuria Railway is a striking 
lesson in Japanese expansion methods. As 
colonizers the Japanese have failed sig- 
nally despite the international complica- 
tions kicked up over the California issue. 
It is worth emphasizing here again that the 
Nipponese prefer to remain at home. They 
will not even migrate in numbers to Hok- 
kaido, which is Japan in the north, and 
which is rich and undeveloped. The Japa- 
nese have gone to Manchuria in numbers, 
not as colonists but mainly as servants 
of the empire—that is, as railroad offi- 
cials, operators, guards, bankers, police 
and industrialists. 

They do this because it enables so many 
of them to wear brass buttons, and the 
Japanese, like the German, is happy when 
he is in uniform. 

This failure to colonize applies to every 
Japanese domain—even Korea, which is 
a 100 per cent Japanese colony. Here, too, 
the uniformed representatives are strong. 
When they are not in uniform the Japanese 
overseas are mainly small tradesmen. It 
is only in America and Canada that they 
go in for farming or gardening to any 
extent. 

The conquest of Manchuria by Japan, 
therefore, is through the agency of railway 
and bank, the development being unaccom- 
panied by any large-scale movement of 
settlers. Thus it follows that the achieve- 
ment of the South Manchuria Railway is 
unique in that its penetration is almost 
purely industrial. Though the S. M. R. 
parallels the Canadian Pacific and the Union 
Pacific in what might be called the ro- 
mance of pioneering, it is absolutely unlike 
the Western transcontinental systems, 
which received immense areas of land and 
induced colonists to open up the virgin 
regions. 

The South Manchuria Railway’s process 
of industrialization has scarcely affected the 
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immense background of Manchurian life. 
If you leave the narrow strip of what is 
called the railway zone—the Japanese con- 
trol only the land immediately contiguous 
to the tracks—you behold a land un- 
changed by the passage of thousands of 
years. The Manchurians go on wearing the 
same kind of clothes that their ancestors 
wore long before the discovery of America. 
They till the soil in the same primitive way. 
The stations, buildings, and other modern 
improvements instituted by the railway 
are therefore in sharp contrast. The mod- 
ern and the medieval meet everywhere in 
Manchuria. 

It might perhaps be best to get the phys- 
ical aspect of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way in mind first. The main line extends 
from Chang-Chun to Dairen, where it con- 
nects with the company steamers, which go 
to Tsingtao and Shanghai. The Mukden- 
Antung line branches off to the east, and at 
the Korean border joins with the Korean 
railways, which are under the S. M. R. con- 
trol and operation. Hence there is a system 
of practically two thousand miles, and all of 
it has been converted by the Japanese into 
standard American gauge. 


The Rise of Dairen 


When you travel from Japan to Mukden 
you come under South Manchuria Railway 
supervision at Shimonoseki. You cross the 
Tsushima Straits—famous for Togo’s great 
victory over the Russian fleet—to Fusan at 
the southern tip of Korea, in one of the 
company boats. From this time on, and 
until you are almost in China proper, you 
cannot escape the South Manchuria Rail- 
way influence. You travel in the cars 
hauled by locomotives, all built in company 
shops at Dairen; the coal and iron used in 
construction and for fuel come from! com- 
pany mines; you live in company hotels in 
cities whose heat, light and power are pro- 
vided by company plants; and if you fall 
sick you can go to a well-equipped railway 
hospital. 

The South Manchuria Railway is really 
something of a vertical trust employed as 
a common earrier, for it operates, among 
other things, the great coal mines at Fushun, 
the largest, perhaps, in the world, where 
thirty thousand Chinese are employed, and 
the immense steel works at Anshan. 

I traversed the entire South Manchuria 
Railway system with the exception of the 
link between Mukden and Chang-Chun. 
The biggest surprise that I got was Dairen. 
Here you have the wonder city of the Orient, 
as measured by American boom standards. | 
Twenty years ago Dairen was merely the 
mark on the map where Russia had indi- 
cated the Dalny that was to be her pivotal 
point of vantage in the East. Today it is 
a metropolitan community of nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand people, with 
parks, avenues and public buildings worthy 
of a city of half a million. The Russians 
planned Dalny in the form of a wheel with 
seven great avenues radiating from a hub 
which was to be a civie center. The 
Japanese adhered to this project, but have 
developed it beyond the original concep- 
tion. 

Dairen is the capital of the South Man- 
churia Railway empire, for its southern 
terminus, the head offices and all its shops 
are there. When the road unfurled its flag 
sixteen years ago the place ranked forty- 
second among the ports of China. Now it is 
second on the roster of Chinese maritime > 
customs. This tells the whole story. In 
1906 New-Chwang, which was opened by 
the British, was the great outlet of South- 
ern Manchuria. Thanks to the Japanese 
exploitation of Dairen, New-Chwang has 
been relegated to the background. Itmeans 
that Japanese authority has superseded that 
one-time British trade suzerainty in that 
part of the world. | 

One reason why the loss of Dairen is such 
a bitter pill for the Russians is that it is 
open all the year round, whereas Vladivos- 
tok is ice-bound a great part of the time. 
Although Russia for the moment is in the 
shadows, no one can doubt that some day 
she will come back and have a reckoning 
with Japan. Every Russian of the old 
order smarts under what he considers the 
humiliation heaped upon his country by 
Japan in Siberia. 

The Japanese, however, are going ahead 
on the theory that Southern Manchuria 
will always he theirs, hence the solidity 
and massiveness of construction at Dairen 
and elsewhere. It gets back to the Nip- 
ponese hypothesis of improvements that 
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I pointed out earlier in this article with 
reference to Shan-tung. If the time ever 
comes to move out, there will be a stu- 
pendous bill. Since the lease in Manchuria 
does not expire until 1997 there is no reason 
why we should worry about it in this gen- 
eration. ‘The present-day Japanese may 
well recast the historic remark of the French 
king and say “After us come the lease 
complications.” 

During my visit to Southern Man- 
churia I went to see Port Arthur, which is 
less than two hours’ journey by rail from 
Dairen. No one can climb 203 Metre Hill, 
which General Nogi called The Hill of 
Souls, and which was the key to Port 
Arthur, without appreciating Japan’s hero- 
ism there. Port Arthur today, however, is 
merely the headquarters of the Governor- 
General of the Kwangtung leased area, and 
the town itself, upon which Russia built 
such vast commercial and political hopes, 
has no trade importance. It is degenerat- 
ing into asummer resort. Only the sightseer 
now wanders along that battle-scarred area 
where Japan spilled her blood and first 
stepped into the ranks of the great powers. 

What concerns the American who visits 
Manchuria is precisely what the South 
Manchuria Railway has done in a big eco- 
nomic way. Although the principal prod- 
uct of Manchuria is a tall sorghum called 
kaoliang, which provides the natives with 
food, fuel, roofing material and intoxi- 
cating drink, the commodity that has made 
Manchuria famous is the soy bean. It 
has a far larger commercial if less esthetic 
significance than the bean so inseparably 
linked with Boston. 


The Soy Bean Industry 


Most persons merely associate the soy 
bean with soy sauce and let it go at that. 
It has many uses, however. Like that 
proverbial and practical Chicago hog whose 
squeal was phonographed, every detail 
of the bean is capitalized. The bean it- 
self constitutes an important article of 
diet with the Japanese, who consume soup 
made from it every morning. For the sea- 
soning of their food they rarely use salt, 
as we do, but employ bean sauce. Thus, 
they eat beans in one form or another three 
times a day. Bean oil is extensively em- 
ployed in cooking and as a lubricant, while 
the bean cake, which is the residue after 
the oil has been extracted, is an excellent 
fertilizer. Until the Manchurian farmers 
knew its value it was wasted as fodder. 

The bean constitutes the bulk of Man- 
churian exports. Twenty per cent of the 
cultivated land is devoted to it and the 
yield is considerably over one hundred mil- 
lion bushels a year, of which 70 per cent is 
produced in Southern Manchuria. As you 
ride across the country you can see endless 
caravans moving over the plains, carrying 
the beans into the towns. Every railway 
station is piled high with the sacks, while 
the huge wharves at Dairen are simply 
acres of them. 

It was natural that the South Manchuria 
Railway Company should devote itself to 
the standardization of the bean. One of 
its most important activities is a laboratory 
at Dairen for the scientific investigation of 
the indigenous products of the country. 
Here successful experiments in manufac- 
turing soap from bean oil, and paper from 
the kaoliang stalks, have been made. 

The most noteworthy advance in the soy- 
bean industry, however, was made when 
the railway introduced what is known as 
the system of mixed storage. Under this 
procedure the beans are examined and 
graded according to quality when they 
arrive at the railway station. A certificate 
is then issued to the depositor, entitling 
him to draw from the mixed storage else- 
where an equivalent amount of beans of the 
same quality. This plan saves the railway 
the trouble of transporting and storing 
each consignor’s cargo separately. 

Just as Dairen is the economic capital 
of Manchuria, so is Mukden the political 
center. My interest in this historic place, 
which readers came to know so well during 
the Russo-Japanese War, because it was 
the center of extensive operations and the 
scene of a notable battle, largely centered 
about Chang Tso-lin. Here lives the pic- 
turesque war lord, and here he spins the 
devious webs of intrigue and ambition. In 
my article on the Chinese Civil War—the 
fourth of this series—I described my 
various meetings with him, so it is neces- 
sary now only to comment upon the effect 
of his defeat upon the Japanese. 
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This brings us to one of the much 
discussed problems of Manchuria. Chang 
Tso-lin, up to the time of the disaster at 
the hands of Wu Pei-fu last May, was 
virtual master of Manchuria—that is, so 
far as the Chinese end was concerned. He 
had begun life as a bandit and there are 
many who believe that he has never 
changed his practice, although he has risen 
to high administrative estate. Be that as 
it may, Chang Tso-lin has long been re- 
garded as a powerful ally of the Japanese. 
They have played each other’s game to 
their mutual profit. The viceroy, for 
example, has had the final word on every 
concession outside the leased zone, and 
most of them have gone to the Japanese. 
His troops were trained by Japanese and 
most of his equipment came from Japan. 
Every time I went to see the wily potentate 
I almost stumbled over the Japanese who 
cluttered the outer rooms. The alien who 
goes to see him is immediately placed under 
observation by the Japanese. They want 
no outsiders to intrude upon their pre- 
serves. 

So long as Chang Tso-lin held the Peking 
government in the hollow of his hand, 
which he did until Wu Pei-fu got the better 
of him in the field, the Japanese also had a 
strong pull at court. I recall that one of the 
scathing comments on former President 
Hsu Shih-chang that Sun Yat-sen made to 
me ran like this: “‘The Peking government 
is not a government by Chinese, but by 
Japanese.”’ At that time it was largely 
based on Chang Tso-lin’s power. 

Now that Chang’s grip on Peking is 
broken Japanese prestige in China proper 
is considerably lessened. The important 
question agitating the Nipponese just now 
is, Can Chang Tso-lin hold his own in 
Manchuria? Shortly after he reached 
Mukden, following his disastrous retreat, 
he declared the independence of Man- 
churia. Here again he was playing into 
Japan’s hands, for a Manchuria inde- 
pendent of China gives her a greater oppor- 
tunity for forceful penetration, provided 
Chang Tso-lin remains at the head of it, 
and this seems likely. Manchuria lies out- 
side the Great Wall. The eighteen proy- 
inces that constitute China proper are so 
big that nobody cares whether Manchuria 
is in or outside the republic. 

Chang Tso-lin assured me that not only 
did he fear and suspect the Japanese but 
that he was anxious for American capital 
to come into Manchuria and offset the 
Nipponese hold on things. I told him that 
I would pass the word along, but my own 
private opinion is that Chang Tso-lin would 
rather favor the Japanese than anyone else. 
As he himself admitted in the course of one 
of our talks, ‘“‘The Japanese are up against 
my front door and if I do not placate them 
they will occupy more of the territory. 
Once their troops go in, it is hard to dis- 
lodge them.” 


Open or Closed? 


Chang T'so-lin’s last remark discloses one 
of the favorite Japanese methods of mili- 
tary occupation, which has been success- 
fully worked in Siberia as well. Manchuria 
is a land of bandits. The country is more 
or less wild and lends itself to sudden raids 
and swift and safe withdrawals. Nobody 
knows this better than Chang Tso-lin him- 
self, whose guerrillas were hired by the 
Japanese to harass the Russians in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Every time bandits 
raid a town where a Japanese consulate is 
located the Japanese send in troops and 
keep them there, Once on the ground, they 
remain. At a small village not far from 
the Yalu River I saw a considerable force 
of Japanese soldiers encamped. When I 
asked an official of the South Manchuria 
Railway why they were there his reply was, 
“We must have protection against the 
bandits.” 

Is the door of Manchuria open or closed? 
The enemies of Japan have maintained 
that there has been discrimination against 
foreign freight and that it has piled up on 
the docks at Dairen, while Japanese mer- 
chandise has gone on to its destination. So 
far as I was able to discover there were no 
signs of such congestion. The South Man- 
churia Railway officials logically contend 
that Dairen exports exceed the imports; 
therefore they always have available 
freight cars for the inland traffic. The 
American Ambassador at Tokio assured me 
that he had received no complaints from 
American shippers. 

The South Manchuria Railway, however, 
is perfectly frank about its rebate system. 
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Big shippers get rebates ranging from 7 to 
40 per cent. No favorites are played. It is 
merely a matter of quantity of freight 
handled and an application for special 
privilege. These rebates have been enjoyed 
by both American and British corporations. 
This procedure is possible because the 
South Manchuria Railway is a law unto 
itself, and can do no wrong. 

In Shan-tung and Manchuria—and it is 
also true of Korea and Siberia—you have 
the picture of Japanese commercial occu- 
pation that followed in the wake of war. 
It is definitely organized, labeled and 
tagged. But it comprises only part of a 
Nipponese economic grip that extends to 
the most populous and prosperous sections 
of China proper. We now come to a pene- 
tration well worth explaining. 

To begin with, Japan has always re- 
garded China as her special field of exploi- 
tation. This is natural, first because of 
propinquity, and second for the reason that 
China has the raw materials which Nippon 
so sorely needs for her industry. The racial 
and linguistic kinship is also a factor. Prac- 
tically three-fourths of the iron mines of 
China are controlled by the Japanese in one 
way or another. One of the celebrated 
Twenty-one Demands was for a continua- 
tion of Japanese stewardship of the well- 
known Hanyehping Iron and Steel Works 
and Colliery opposite Wuchang, at the 
junction of the Yang-tse and the Han 
rivers. 

Japan’s method in China proper has been 
peculiarly interesting. It is based on that 
ancient and powerful leverage which grows 
out of debt. For years the Japanese have 
been pouring their money into China in the 
form of loans. Nothing philanthropic dic- 
tated the procedure. Every loan got a 
tighter hold on officials, mines, railways or 
strategic points. 

In 1918 the Japanese negotiated not less 
than thirty secret loans with the Chinese 
for an aggregate of over 100,000,000 yen. 

So chaotic is the status of Chinese 
finance—it is on a par with the disintegra- 
tion of Chinese polities—that it is well-nigh 
impossible to state just what the exact 
obligations to Japan are. They are esti- 
mated to be six hundred million yen, or 
three hundred million dollars, gold. Be- 


_ tween 1909 and 1920 China negotiated 


sixty-six major loans with Japan, not in- 
cluding nineteen to the Hanyehping con- 
cern, Some of these loans, though national 
in scope, were private in character. One 
hope of China lies in a reorganization of her 
whole loan system, which will prevent the 
many abuses that have been committed 
under the guise of satisfying her national 
needs. 


The Loss of the Bird-Nest Trade 


For years the Japanese have been build- 
ing up industries, notably cotton spinning, 
in China. Since 1920 the activity has in- 
creased many fold. This is due to the high 
cost of production at home and because 
labor and overhead are so cheap in China. 
Another illuminating provocation is that 
the Chinese. have been underselling the 
Japanese in such commodities as cotton 
cloth and- incandescent lights in Japan. 
The Japanese therefore find it cheaper to 
manufacture the merchandise abroad and 
ship it back. 

The Japanese have also got their hooks 
into industries peculiarly Chinese. When 
China declared her boycott on Japanese 
products following the Versailles peace 
treaty she was horrified to find that control 
of the production and marketing of her 
favorite foods, like bird nests, bamboo 
shoots and shark fins, was almost entirely 
in the hands of the Japanese. 

It showed how shrewdly the hated 
neighbor worked. 

I can give no more emphatie indication 
of Japan’s strong commercial influence in 
China proper than to say that of one hun- 
dred and nine cotton mills the Japanese 
own thirty-one, seventy-three are Chinese, 


and the remaining five British. Of the | 
thirty-seven cotton mills at Shanghai thir- | 


teen are Japanese. 

Shanghai is one of the Japanese strong- 
holds. Seventy per cent of the coal mar- 
keted there comes from Japanese sources. 
During 1921 one hundred and seventy-four 
new corporations were started there. Of 
this number eighty-eight were Japanese. 
This was more than twice the number of 
new American companies, and almost four 
times as many as the new British concerns. 

The Japanese have also allied themselves 
with Chinese concerns, and in this way are 
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following the safest course in overseas 
trade. An examination of one hundred and 
four joint enterprises discloses the fact that 
forty-eight are Sino-Japanese. The next 
largest number are the Sino-American 
companies, which number only thirteen. 
There are ten Sino-British and an equal 
number of Sino-French organizations. 

According to the Chinese custom returns, 
Japan has 25 per cent of the trade of the 
republic. China’s share of Japan’s foreign 
trade was 18 per cent in 1919, but it has 
suffered a loss since that time, due to the 
universal business collapse. In passing, it 
is perhaps worth noting that in 1873 China 
supplied one-third of Japan’s imports. 

In China proper the Japanese have done 
no colonizing as such. The majority have 
pursued the usual policy of embarking as 
small tradesmen. In Shanghai there are 
more than ten thousand Japanese na- 
tionals. They outnumber the Americans 
two to one. The total number of Japanese 
in China, including Manchuria and the 
leased territory of Shan-tung, is over three 
hundred thousand, and practically every 
one, save those in the diplomatic and secret 
service, is engaged in business. 

Taking the larger view, and excluding 
Manchuria, Japan’ssphere of commercial in- 
fluence in China extends from Tsingtao to 
Tsinanfu, which means that it covers all 
Shan-tung. In Tsinanfu there is a con- 
siderable Japanese community with all the 
comforts of home. At this point the 
Japanese begin to overlap the British zone, 
whose stronghold, after Hong-Kong, is the 
Yang-tse Valley. You will recall that one 
of the Twenty-one Demands referred 
specifically to the Hanyehping Iron and 
Steel Works. This was really a defy to 
British trade sovereignty, which centers 
about Hankow. Wherever Britain loses a 
foothold in China the Japanese take her 
place, and it is not adding to the love that 
the representatives of these two nations 
have for each other in the Orient. 


Policies Toward Korea 


Any analysis of Japanese overseas ex- 
pansion must include a brief survey of 
Korea, for this strategically important ter- 
ritory, once called the dagger aimed at the 
heart of Japan, constitutes a real post of 
empire. She is the key to the national de- 
fense of the nation and is the only out-and- 
out Japanese colony except Formosa. 
Korea represents physical security rather 
than economic advancement. 

I have ranged through many countries 
these last years, but have yet to find one 
where the sense of desolation is so per- 
sistent as in Korea. Not only are the 
Koreans the most unsanitary people in the 
world but they are also the most forlorn 
looking. It is a curious fact that the most 
unwashed of peoples should have selected 
white for their garments. The male 
Koreans wear what looks like a glorified 
nightshirt, but it is not white very long. 

One might say that the prevailing color of 
the national apparel is the color of the dirt 
of the immediate vicinity that you are 
describing. 

To the credit of the Japanese it must be 
said that they have instituted drastic sani- 
tary and educational reforms. They are 
teaching the rice farmers—rice is the prin- 
cipal crop—how to deal scientifically with 
the soil. That the Korean farmer is instine- 
tively improvident is revealed in the bare 
hillsides and valleys of the country. The 
land has been almost denuded of its one- 
time splendid forests. The Japanese have 
now set about the tremendous task of 
reforestation and are employing Koreans in 
the work. Under Japanese supervision new 
crops, like fruit, cotton, sugar beets, hemp, 
tobacco and silkworms, are being intro- 
duced. Since Japanese annexation the out- 
put of the coal mines has been trebled and 
exports more than doubled. But more im- 
| portant than all these are the health innc- 
vations, which will in time revolutionize 
| the whole social life of the nation. 

There is neither the space nor the inclina- 
tion to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy between the Koreans and ‘the 
Japanese. Since the revolution of 1919 
order has prevailed everywhere. Most of 
the Koreans in Korea apparently have 
| abandoned all idea of independence. The 
| movement for defection exists mainly in 
| natives who live abroad. The educated 
Koreans with whom I talked at Seul look 
| to Russia and China to deliver them ulti- 
| mately from Japanese rule. A few, how- 
| ever, put their faith in what they believe 
| is the inevitable revolution in Japan. 


| 
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It was a wise foreign policy that placed 
Baron Saito in Seul as Governor-General 
of Korea. No administrator anywhere has 
a more difficult task, yet he is winning the 
confidence of the Koreans to an astonish- 
ing degree. He has permitted them to 
establish local assemblies, which means 
that autonomy may some day develop. 
Baron Saito is a retired admiral and served 
with distinction in the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

I had many talks with him, both in 
Tokio and in Seul, and invariably found 
him generous and tolerant in his attitude 
towards the people he governs. _ 

It only remains to speak of the one aspect 
of Japanese penetration which still irri- 
tatesin many quarters, especially in Russia. 
I mean the occupation of Siberia. Here 
another rich economic overseas prize has 
dropped into the lap of Nippon through 
the circumstances of war. 

The Japanese went into Siberia at the 
request of the Western powers to help stem 
the tide of Bolshevism. That they should 
be the last to leave is not surprising, if you 
have studied their troop movements in 
other countries. They now control Vladi- 
vostok and for some distance inland, and 
have also occupied the northern end of the 
island of Saghalin. The latter move was 
in retaliation for the massacre of Japanese 
soldiers and citizens at Nikolaievsk. The 
Japanese have promised to evacuate as 
soon as they get reparation for the outrage. 
Since restitution is not likely to be forth- 
coming soon, the Japanese tenure will 
doubtless continue indefinitely. 

This control and occupation spell not 
only Japanese domination for a long 
stretch of the Pacific Coast of Siberia but 
stewardship of valuable rights. The vast 
valley of the Amur with its fur and grain 
treasure is already at the mercy of the in- 
vader. It is no secret that the Japanese 
have acquired most of the old Russian 
fishing privileges. Since the czarist laws 
prohibit foreigners from acquiring these 
properties the Japanese have obtained them 
through Russians whose names figure on 
the leases. The immense coal fields in 
Northern Saghalin have already been taken 
over by the Mitsubishi organization. The 
oil deposits are also coming under Japanese 
control. As usual, small Japanese trades- 
men have swarmed to Vladivostok and will 
stick there. As in Shan-tung, Japan can 
easily withdraw her armed forces and re- 
main in economic control. 

When all is said and done, the one phase 
of Japanese penetration that interests 
America is in China. The new Nine-Power 
Treaty sets up a barrier against further 
special privilege, and if she can stabilize 
her polities the great yellow republic is on 
the threshold of an era of real advancement. 
Translated into action, Japan’s professed 
new attitude towards her means a codpera- 
tion which will almost revolutionize the 
Orient. 

The retirement of Great Britain from 
Wei-hai-wei and the abandonment of Port 
Arthur as_a naval base by Japan are sig- 
nificant moves in a larger reform: It means 
that the mood of the nations that have so 
long controlled the destiny of China is 
changing from conquest to conciliation. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the economic 


and political situation in the Far East, The next 
will be devoted to China at the Crossroads. 


OPERA GUYED. 


(Continued from Page 29) 


And once, beside a dismal pool 
She lost her wedding ring, the fool! 


When Golo heard about the ring— 
She thought he wouldn’t mind it— 
He raved and swore like anything, 
And said, ‘‘Go out and find it.” 
With Pelleas she searched all night; 
The poor simps didn’t have a light. 


At last it filtered through the bean 
Of that poor half-wit, Golo, 

That Melisande’s big third-act scene 
Was not exactly solo. 

Said he, “My royal pride is hurt. 

I fear my wife has done me dirt.” 


And so that night he found the two. 
By now he’d grown to hate her. 
His brother on the spot he slew; 
His wife died some time later. 
For harmless fun and merry banter | 
Give me Ed Wynn or Eddie Cantor. 
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The Utility Wagon, maximum capacity 114 ton. A speed truck built entirely of truck parts, which offers greatest valuein 
its field. Chassis price $1245 f. 0. b. Buffalo. Bodies suitable for all truck needs, 


Trucks still working after 10 years 
prove Stewart quality 


“We purchased six Stewarts 1n 1913. One was de- Many have grown from one to 30, 40 and 50 Stewarts. 
stroyedinanaccident. The other five are still in con- Trucks must make money and save money to increase in 
stant use. At present we are using fifteen Stewarts.” the service of big operators. 

BUFFALO EVENING NEWS Stewarts are in use in 41 countries and more than 200 
Of importance to every truck buyer are the experiences of industries. . 
Stewart truck operators, many extending back 10 years. The newest Stewart is the “‘ Utility Wagon”’ illustrated at 
They save $200 to $600 in first cost. They save in low top. It is truck built throughout. No passenger car parts. 
operating expense. They save in the consistent way It is not a one or two year “speed truck,”’ but like a big 
Stewarts stay on the job, and their infrequent need for truck is built to last for years. 
Sera Actual operating cost of Stewarts, taken from owners’ 
That is why the use of Stewarts is worldwide and their books by a disinterested firm of public accountants, will 
reputation known in every industry employing trucks. be mailed upon request. Ask for report of costs covering 
That is why Stewart fleets show such impressive growth. your line of business. 


14 tol’% ton. Equippedwithastake body offers quality 
found intruckscosting muchmore. Chassis price $1445 


f. o. b. Buffalo 
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3% to 4 ton. Equipped with dump body. An ideal job 1% to2 ton. Equipped with special ice cream haulage 21% to 3 ton—with special tank, Compare this quality 


for the coal trade. Has a price advantage over trucks of body. Costs from $385 to $1910 less than comparable product with any like priced job. Note its superior 
equal quality. Chassis price $3190 f. 0. b. Buffalo trucks. Chassis price $1790 f. o. b. Buffalo quality. Chassis price $2390 f. 0. b. Buffalo 
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The New Vision inBanking 


THE SATURDAY 


A large: modern bank is a clearing house 
of business science and method. It cooper- 
ates with every kind of business and its 
problems are composites of most of the 
problems which business faces. Its experi- 


ence parallels that of business as a whole. 


Banking is a vital force which is present 
in all business activity. It participates in 
the creation of raw products, in manufac-. 
turing, in distribution and in practically 


every sale. 


The importance of a bank is in propor- 
tion to its capacity to serve—not merely 
in the storing and loaning of money—but 
in those broader phases of finance which 


direct policies. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is so conducted that there is 
readily available to its customers an 
organized intelligence reflecting contacts 


with world-wide conditions and business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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BROADWAY BROK 


(Continued from Page 5) 


During dinner he came again and again 
to their table with: bits of old gossip, shreds 
of loving reminiscence. His open homage 
and the gallant attentiveness of Tom Ker- 
rigen, looking very handsome in evening 
clothes, combined to make the evening a 
happy one for Nellie. Her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes sparkled, her troubles were tem- 
porarily forgotten. 

They witnessed the last two acts of a 
modern play and agreed that the acting 
would not have been tolerated for a mo- 
ment by Augustin Daly. When Nellie 
climbed to the fifth floor after her evening 
with the past she found the little flat silent 
and in darkness. A bed had been prepared 
for her on the couch in the parlor. She 
heard Joe snoring loudly in the room at the 
rear—the room she had been sharing with 
Gracie. 

As she was stooping over to unlace her 
shoes a pathetic little creature crept in from 
the kitchen. Chum, unable tosleep, walking 
the house, conscious of something wrong, 
something that was his fault. He came 
up to her timidly, apologetically, and 
touched her bare arm with his nose. 

But Nellie Wayne was back in the pres- 
ent now, the icy fear again in her heart. 
The dog’s advances annoyed her. 

“Go back! Go back, sir!” she whis- 
pered, and he meekly turned to obey. She 
watched him as he reluctantly left the 
room, dignified but hurt. 

“Chloroform for you!”’ she said bitterly. 
“But for me—what? God knows!” 


wm 


N THE morning things looked a little 

brighter. Joe awoke in an aggressively 
optimistic mood. Everything, he an- 
nounced, was all for the best. But for the 
dereliction of Chum he might have gone 
on indefinitely wasting his talents in vaude- 
ville, when as a matter of fact he belonged 
in business, where he would shortly pile 
up an amazing fortune. He was a bit late 
starting, but he would show ’em now. 
He was through with the theater. 

“Know a guy up in Columbus Circle sells 
automobiles,” he said. “‘Three years ago 
he tells me I’m a born salesman. I’ll just 
walk in on him this morning and ask when 
do I go to work.” 

After the meager breakfast Joe put on his 
hat and called to Chum. The dog ran to 
him eagerly, barking his joy, anticipating 
a happy stroll in the sunshine. Joe stooped 
and removed the rhinestone collar from 
Chum’s neck. 

“‘T’ll see how much I can get on this,”’ 
he told them. He winked. “Chum won’t 
need it where he’s going.’’ And he went 
blithely out, leaving the dog whining his 
disappointment just inside the door. 

At six o’clock that evening Mr. Karger 
returned to them, wilted and again in the 
depths. His day had not been happy. 

‘Seems the car trade’s all shot,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘Nothing doing there. And 
the best I could do on Chum’s collar was 
six measly ones. ‘But look here, uncle,’ 
I says, ‘them stones is set in sterling silver.’ 
‘Six bucks,’ he answers, ‘and not a penny 
more.’”’ 

“Oh, Joe,’’ cried Gracie, ‘‘and the agent 
for the landlord coming back tomorrow! 
I told him positively ———” 

“T’m doing my best, ain’t I?”’ Joe de- 
manded. ‘“‘What’s the rest of you doing? 
Was you round to the agents, baby?”’ 

“Yes,” said young Nellie. ‘‘They told 
me to call again.” 

“The old bunk! Ma, I don’t suppose 
you got anything up your sleeve.” 

“T’d like to help if I could, Joe. 
got a sort of a plan ——” 

“Kerrigen?”’ he inquired eagerly. 

“No, not Kerrigen.”’ 

“Well, ma, he looks to me like your best 
bet.” 

“That’s not the way he looks to me,” 
said Nellie Wayne. 

“Well, come on, folks.”” Joe stood up. 
“We'll dine at the automat. While the 
six lasts we live high.” 

Nellie Wayne asked to be excused. She 
had lunched well, she said, and had eaten 
a wonderful dinner only last night. The 
three went out and left her. For a long 
time she sat, staring into space. 

She was thinking of Madge Foster. An 
old friend, Madge; they had toured to- 
gether years ago, shared the same make-up 
box, the same bed in dreary hotel rooms. 
Madge was slightly younger. Nellie had 


I’ve 


given her her first engagement, shown her — 


many a kindness in that dim past. Now 
that Madge was working, prosperous, she 
could not well refuse a little temporary aid 
to her old friend and benefactor. 

Nellie sighed. It would not be easy to 
walk into Madge’s dressing room, and 


: 
| 


there amid the many evidences of her old — 


associate’s success and prosperity confess 
her own plight. Still, the situation was 


desperate; she must face the ordeal; she — 


owed the sacrifice to Gracie and to Joe. 


She arrayed herself in the best she had, | 


and at 7:30 was on her way up Broadway. 


The theater crowds were not yet on the 
streets; only occasional pedestrians, many — 
of them actors hurrying to their work. © 


Their work! With bitterly envious eyes 
she saw them turn off into narrow alley- 
ways that led to various stage doors. Once ' 
she, too, had had a destination at this hour, 


had known the cheery greeting of the door — 


man, had hurried to the star’s dressing 
room and found her maid waiting for her 
in the bright interior, with the lid of the 
make-up box open under the mirror; the 


mirror lined with a hundred telegrams and — 


messages, friendly words from the camp 
followers of success. 

She came to the alleyway beside the 
theater where Madge was playing, and 
turned in. An old man with drooping 
shoulders was loitering near the tall iron 
fence. 

‘Nellie Wayne!”’ he cried. 

““Why, Frank Shore!” she said. 

“Hello, Nellie! I ain’t seen you since 


that week in New Orleans eighteen years — 


ago. Remember?  Bidwell’s, in Canal — 
Street—Charlie’s piece, The Midnight — 
Flyer.” 


‘As long ago as that! Working, Frank?” — 
“Me? I ain’t had a berth for three sea- 


sons, Nellie. I’m—I’m at the end of my 
rope. Been to the fund five times—I can’t 


go again. Just—just begging in the street, — 


Nellie.” 
Again the easy tears in her eyes. Frank 


Shore, an artist, a man who respected his © 


profession, come to this! 

‘“Wait for me here,”’ she said. 
along again in a few minutes.” 

She nodded to the door man, an old 
acquaintance, and crossed the stage, set 
for the first act, to the star’s dressing room. 
Madge Foster, resplendent in the evening 
gown she wore at the beginning of her play, 
greeted her effusively. She kissed Nellie 
on both cheeks and gushed with all the 
fervor at the command of a famous emo- 
tional actress. 

“Nellie darling, this is a treat! Marie, a 
chair for Miss Wayne. Sit down, dearie— 
do. You’re not in the way. Really, you’re 
nol Where have you been keeping your- 
self?” 

“‘Oh, I’ve been around,” Nellie said. 
““How are you, dear?” ‘ 

‘‘Never better.”’ Madge sat, too, a hand- 


“T'll be 


some woman, a magnetic personality, but — 


with a face that bore the mark of many 
years of selfishness, of thinking only of 
Madge Foster. She leaned forward eagerly. 
“‘Have you seen me in this piece?” 


“Yes; I was out front on Wednesday.” 


A pause, while Madge waited impatiently 
for the laurel wreath. ‘‘I want to tell 
you—I think you’re splendid, dear. Grow- 
ing all the time.” 

“Thanks,” said Madge. The implica- 
tion that there was still room for artistic 
growth did not please her. “I don’t know 
anybody I’d rather hear say that. I value 
your opinion, my dear, even though you’re 
no longer working.” 

Theshot went home. Nelliesat straighter 
in her chair. 

“Of course, it’s a wonderful part, dearie. 
Almost actor-proof.”’ 

“Oh, you think so?” 


“But I’m glad to see you going so well, | 


Madge.” 
Madge shrugged her white shoulders. 


) 


“Tf I was doing any better I’d_ be wor- | 


ried. Honest, Nellie, I get seared sometimes, 
the way things keep breaking forme. You 
wouldn’t believe the money I’m drawing 
down! I told Levy it was too much, but 
he insisted.” 

“He would,” smiled Nellie. 


“And my children—all artists—all suc- | 


cessful—all making big money. I ought 
to be a very happy woman, Nellie.” 
“You certainly ought, dear. 


in the alley.” Madge’s face clouded. 


l Every- | 
body’s not so lucky. I met old Frank Shore 


“Ts he still out there? You wouldn’t 
believe, Nellie, what a woman in my posi- 
tion is up against. The appeals for help, 
the panhandlers ——” 

“T can imagine, dearie. I’ve been 
through it all myself, as you may recall. 
And I always tried to be kind—ours is such 
a precarious profession. One never knows 
what one’s own finish is to be.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not worried about mine. Did 
you spend the summer in town?’’ 

“Why, yes! You see, I didn’t know 
what minute I might be called for re- 
hearsal.”’ 

“Oh,” said Madge, ‘‘I thought you’d 


Nellie’s head went up. 

“T’m trying to drop out, Madge, but 
they just won’t let me.” 

“Really?’”? The tone was incredulous. 
“Well, if I’d known you were about I’d 
have had you down to my place in Great 
Neck. Like to have you see it, dearie. 
It’s a darling little house—tiny, of course; 
I only paid fifty thousand for it. But 
that’s enough about me. How about you, 
Nellie? How’s Gracie?” 

“‘Gracie’s fine, and very happy with Joe. 
Joe’s doing well.”’ 

“Got a trick dog in vaudeville, I hear.” 

“Yes, temporarily,” Nellie admitted. 
‘“He’d like to go out alone, but the dog’s 
so popular. It would be a crime to refuse 
the money they pay him.” 

“Well, dearie, I’m glad to hear that,” 
Madge said. ‘“‘ Must come in handy in your 
old age, so few engagements and all.” 

Nellie laughed lightly. 

“Means nothing to me, Madge. I laid 
away my pile and I can take care of myself. 
I’d have been a fool if I hadn’t—and me 
the best Rosalind of a generation, as Winter 
called me. Then there was Charlie’s royal- 
ties—there’s never been a playwright could 
touch him. Don’t worry about me, dearie.”’ 

“T’m not worrying,’ Madge assured her. 
“How’s that granddaughter of yours? It 
must make you feel old to look at her.” 

“T’ll never feel old, dear; not while I’ve 
got my figure. Baby’s well. Just at present 
we have all we can do to keep her off the 
stage. Every manager on Broadway is 
after her. I guess they figure she’s a good 
deal like me.” 

“Oh, they want youth, Nell. Youth’s 
the ticket. You can’t get by without it.” 
She glanced complacently at her mirror. 

“That’s why I always say you’re such 
a wonder, Madge,’”’ said Nellie sweetly. 
She stood up, a triumphant figure, proud, 
successful, smiling. ‘I must run along. 
Just happened to have a free evening, so 
I thought I’d run in and offer my con- 
gratulations.” 

“Must you go, dearie?’’ Madge rose 
too. . “Sorry the place in Great Neck is 
closed—like to have you down. Perhaps 
next summer ¥ 

“That’s mighty kind of you, Madge. 
Next summer, maybe—if I don’t go abroad. 
I’m thinking of it. So many good friends 


in London. You remember my big hit 
over there. They write me to come—I 
don’t know 4 


“Well, it was good of you to drop in. 
Now don’t be such a stranger.” They 
kissed—to the outward view warmly, af- 
fectionately. 

“Good-by,” said Nellie. ‘‘Here’s hoping 
your good luck continues, dear—as mine 
has.”” And with a gracious smile she swept 
from the room. 

She crossed the stage—the old odors, the 
old thrill! She was extremely well satisfied 
with herself. But in the alley, where Frank 
Shore came shuffling towards her, she felt 
suddenly guilty. 

“Well, Nellie, here I am.” His quaver- 
ing old voice was hopeful. 

She took him by the arm and led him 
along. 

“Listen, Frank. I can tell you what I 
2zan’t tell many. I’m broke too.” 

“Nellie—not you!”’. There was real dis- 
ess in his voice. “‘Oh, I’m sorry to hear 
shat! It doesn’t matter about me—I was 
aever much, but you, Nellie, you were so 
wonderful!” 

“Don’t, Frank!” she said. ‘‘Don’t, or 
(ll cry! It’s the truth, I went in to borrow 
something from Madge Foster, but—I 
lon’t know exactly what happened. She 
started boasting, and I—I just couldn’t 
lo it. I couldn’t tell her.” 

“Of course you couldn’t,” he said ap- 
wrovingly. ‘‘Don’t you take any of her 
lust, Nellie. She’s an amateur; a rotten 
ittle amateur compared with you.” 

“But I’m sorry for your sake, Frank. 
ere—here’s a dollar.” 
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“Can you spare it, Nellie? I’d rather 
not ke 

‘Nonsense! We old-timers—we must 
stick together. Get yourself a meal and a 
bed, just for auld lang syne.” 

“God bless you, Nellie! There was never 
one could touch you. An artist and a lady. 
I always said it. One of my proudest mem- 
ories—I played with Wayne.” 

“Good-by, Frank, and good luck.” 

“Good-by, Nellie.”” He started to leave 
her, paused. Trained as he was in the old 
artificial comedies, the exit line did not 
suit him. ‘‘A meal and a bed,” he added. 
“And dreams of the old Broadway where 
we were young together.” 

That was better, and he shuffled off into 
the crowd. Nellie turned toward home. 
The theatergoers filled the street, shining 
limousines drew up to the curb, expensively 
dressed people alighted. Inside, the or- 
chestras were tuning up, the actors were 
strolling about in the wings; presently 
would come the rise of the curtain. The 
rise of the curtain! Then on for that first 
sweet laugh, that first beloved ripple of 
applause. 

She climbed wearily to the fifth floor and 
knocked. No answer at first, and then the 
sharp bark of Chum. Taking out her key, 
she unlocked the door and entered the dark 
passageway. Chum, overjoyed, frisked at 
her feet. She turned on the light and 
glanced down at him. He looked strange 
without his collar; but he wouldn’t need 
it where he was going, and it meant six 
more dollars, the last he had to give. 

There was a note from Gracie on the 
table—‘“‘Joe and I have gone to the Pal- 
ace.” How like them—the, precious six 
fading fast! ‘‘Baby will be in soon.” 

Removing her hat, Nellie sat down by a 
parlor window—the one at the side that 
overlooked the alleyway of the theater next 
door. She could see far up the street the 
electric signs flashing in front of half a 
dozen playhouses, the dense throngs daring 
the August heat—the pleasure seekers. 

The hour of eight! It was the hardest 
of all the twenty-four for her. Every eve- 
ning at eight a feeling of restlessness over- 
whelmed her. What was she doing here, at 
home? 

She leaned far out into the humid August 
night. A thousand memories assailed her, 
little pictures out of her past; a dress re- 
hearsal that lasted till morning—and the 
greatest manager of all time on his knees 
before her in the dawn, thanking her for 
the genius she had shown; a big dinner 
table back stage, a Christmas tree in the 
center, and the great Nellie Wayne passing 
out the presents to her retinue; a moonlit 
night on Boston Common after the show, 
with Charlie Farren walking beside her, 
beseeching her to marry him; the dining 
room of the house on Twenty-second Street 
at midnight, dear, handsome Charlie stand- 
ing at the head of the table, a champagne 
glass in his hand; a first night at the Ly- 
ceum, her dressing room banked with flow- 
ers, flushed, excited people crowding in to 
acclaim her newest triumph. 

Down below, through the open doors of 
the theater, she heard the orchestra tuning 
up. She began to speak, the magic voice 
choked and uncertain; old lines from for- 
gotten plays, deathless lines from the clas- 
sics, lines taken at random from the jumble 
forever passing through her mind. Little 
wonder she could not learn a new role now. 
Up from below came a quick crash of music. 
The overture! Nellie Wayne was silent, and 
her head sank down on her arms. 

Suddenly close beside her sounded a 
loud, sharp, excited bark. She turned, 
startled, and there stood Chum, every mus- 
cle alert, trembling with anticipation, his 
ears pointed, his absurd little tail wagging 
furiously. And then Nellie Wayne real- 
ized—it was eight o’clock for Chum! 

He was not in this shabby little parlor— 
he was in the wings of a theater. The 
overture blared louder, and Chum’s nerv- 
ous bark rose above the music. He leaped 
against her, fell away, leaped again. It was 
time to go on. Time for his act. 

“Allright, Chum,” she said. “‘Go to it!” 

He tumbled into the center of the room 
as though into a spotlight’s glare. He 
rolled over, played dead, did his drunken 
bit, walked on an imaginary ball, counted 
with sharp staccato barks as Joe had 
trained him. He had it all wrong, the 
routine twisted; but night had fallen, the 
orchestra was playing, and Chum was doing 
his act. 

He finished as the music did and stood 
there before her, awaiting her applause. She 
saw him through her tears, his old eyes 
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€Ditto’s ability to handle a thousand jobs has 
made it standard office equipment for nearly every 
railroad from Panama to Alaska. 

The tremendous amount of “paper work”— pass- 
ing car reports, stock records, traffic data, statistical 
material, revenue and expense sheets, comparative 
reports, requisitions, drawings, sketches, graphs 
and scores of other forms and memoranda—is 


handled simply, efficiently, accurately and econom- 
ically with the help of © Ditto. 


An indication of the regard railroads hold for 


itto is the expression of an Illinois Central off- 


cial: “We believé Ditto is indispensable.” 


Again—the C. B. & QO. found that © Ditto saved 
its cost and $400 additional on a single job—that 
of preparing twenty stock books. 


There are hundreds upon hundreds of other ways 
itto saves—not alone for railroads, but for all 
sorts of business. 


Your ‘Business, Large or Small, 


“Needs the“Help of ‘ Ditto 


©TDitto’s usefulness is by no means limited to great corporations. 
But its ability to handle the widely varied work of such organi- 
zations indicates© Ditto’s versatility, 


There is work for “Ditto in your business, in every office or 
factory, shop or mill, be it large or small. And wherever © Ditto 
works it saves—time, money, labor, and errors. “ Ditto savings 
soon pay for the installation of “Ditto and © Ditto methods. 


Undoubtedly we can cite you several examples of © Ditto 
efficiency right in your own line of business and possibly in your 
own immediate neighborhood. Use the coupon to get the © Ditto 
Book. Then you'll want to talk with the™ Ditto Man. Find 
out about this up-to-date way of doing routine work today! 


This is“ DITTO 


©Dittois a time-tried duplicating method that swiftly and economically 
provides up to'100 exact copies of any matter that can be typed, written 
ordrawn. All or any part of the original is reproduced in facsimile, 
without rewriting. Colors can be used, if desired. No type to set, no 
stencil to cut, no carbon-paper to pack, with Ditto, Any bright boy 
or girl can operate it. Ditto readily adapts itself to existing methods 
and invariably shows new and better ways of handling routine work. 


D:D TOF tin’ corp o rat eid 
530 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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Ditto Keeps ‘Things 
Moving for 
America’s Railroads 


. \, » 
PANG x 
! way“ 


More than 170 Rail- 
roads use Ditto. 
Here are some 
of them: 


Atchison, Topeka @ 
Santa Fe 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Canadian Pacific 
Chicago, Burlington 


uincy 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
t. Paul 


Chicago & North 


estern 
Chicago, Rock Island 
‘acific 
Big Four 
Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna @ Western 
Denver@ RioGrande 
Erie 
Grand Trunk 
Illinois Central 
ehigh Valley 
Michigan Central 
Missouri Pacific 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Trade-Mark 
J. -S. 
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I need some atir’’ 


He has needed air for sev- 
eral days, but he has just 
found it out, because he 
doesn’t own a tire pressure 
gauge. 


He happened to borrow 
the garage man’s gauge and 
discovered that his tires are 
under-inflated. 


Tires with not enough 
air in them suffer great 
damage on the road. Every 
revolution flexes the side 
walls and weakens the fab- 
ric or cords. 


Air is free and conven- 
ient. Don’t guess about it. 
Own a tire gauge, use it 
frequently, keep your tires 


properly inflated, and your 
car will ride better and 
your tires give the full ser- 
vice and long wear their 
maker intended them to 
give. 

The Schrader Tire Pres- 
sure Gauge is one of the 
most compact, durable, 
and accurate little instru- 
ments ever made to help a 
motorist save money and 
tires. The Schrader Gauge 
lasts for years, is not easily 
injured or damaged, and 
costs but $1.25 (in Canada 
$1.50). 


Sold by garages, hard- 
ware stores, and motor 
accessory shops. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 


| cheerfully. 


| think I was well fixed—had money. 
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looking into hers. She reached down and 


| gathered him into her arms. 


“Chum! Chum, you darling! I under- 
stand! We’re in the same boat now. We’re 


_ old—old, and it’s youth they want. We’re 
| finished, you and me. Our act’s out. 
| Broadway ' goes rolling on. 
| Poor fellow!” 


And 
Poor Chum! 


She sat by the window for a long time, 
holding the little dog in her lap. She and 
Chum were friends at last. 

At nine o’clock, putting the dog on the 
floor, she rose with determination. She 
dashed cold water into her eyes, put on her 


hat and went to the door. Chum followed. 


“You wait here,’ she said gently. “You 


| just wait, Chum. Maybe we’re not quite 


finished yet.” 

She went directly to Tom Kerrigen’s 
hotel. A bell boy discovered him lingering 
over his cigar in the dining room. Nellie 
went in to where he sat. He leaped to his 
feet. 

“Nellie, I was just thinking about you. 
This is fine! Won’t you eat something?” 

“No, thanks, I’ve had dinner.”’ 

“Just a little coffee then?” 

“Thanks, Tom. I will have that.’’ She 
sat in the chair the waiter held ready. “‘I’m 
glad to find you. I thought you might have 


| gone to a theater.” 


He shook his head. 

“T don’t care much for the plays they 
have now. Sex stuff, and all that. I like 
’em clean, Nellie—I always did. Clean, 
like Peter Pan.’’ The old gambler closed 
his eyes. “I saw that twelve times, and 
whenever Maude Adams came to the foot- 
lights and asked us did we believe in fairies 


| I shouted louder than any kid in the house. 
| I’m afraid I’m too old-fashioned.” 


The pay brought her coffee and dis- 
appear 

eetom,?" 
a confession. 


she began, ‘‘I’ye come to make 
The other day I let you 
It’s 
not true. I’ve hardly a penny in the world. 
I’m down and out. Broadway broke, they 
call it nowadays.” 

He nodded solemnly. 

“‘T suspected. And it’s a raw deal. 
deserve better than this.” 

“Tt’s happened, though.’’ She smiled 
“And now, Tom, I’ve come to 


You 


| you for help.” 


| 


“Everything I’ve got—it’s yours.” He 
leaned across the table. “I don’t want you 
to think I’m taking advantage, Nellie— 
but do you remember? That time, before 
you knew Charlie, when I followed you to 
Philadelphia. You were playing at the old 
Seventh Street Opera House; stopping at 


| that boarding house that stood where the 


Bellevue-Stratford is now—what was the 
name?—oh, yes, Petrie’s Rest. It was in 
the parlor there—I told you—I was crazy 
about you 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Don’t, Tom!” 

“T must! I’m still—crazy. Take me and 


_ you’ll never want for anything again.’ 


“Dear friend!’’ His anxious, ruddy face 


| his keen gray eyes, the absurd old- fashioned 
| diamond stick pin in his tie—she saw all 
| these through a mist of tears. 
| Tom. 

| ghosts. 
_ just as though he still lived—with me.” 


“Tt can’t be, 
That’s for youth. We’re only 
And then—there’s Charlie. It’s 


He smiled bravely. 

“Right you are, Nellie. It’s as you say. 
But everything I have is yours, just the 
same.’ 

“T don’t want your money, Tom dear. 
I want you to do something else for me. I 
want you to help me get into—the pic- 
tures.’ 

“The pictures! Why, Nellie, 
said 

“T know, but that was all wrong. We 
live too much in the past, Tom— —we old 
people. The world moves, and we've got 
to move with it—or go down. And I’m 
not ready to go down.” 

“T should hope not!” 

~ “ Besides, I’ve got somebody to take care 
of now; somebody who’s been taking care 
of me 

“ee Yes? ” 

‘“‘A dog. A dog named Chum.” 

He stared at her in wonder. “I want 
you to go to Lew Gorman, Tom, and sort 
of put the idea in his head 

“Gorman, hell!” Tom cried. “I'll fi- 
nance a picture myself, and star you. We’ll 
get a good story—say, what’s the matter 
with one of Charlie’s plays? By heaven, 
that’s the idea! You own the rights to all 
of Charlie’s stuff, don’t you?” 

“‘T do,’”’ she told him. ‘I’ve been think- 
ing about that myself.” 


you 
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“Tt’s an idea! We'll take one of Char- 
lie’s comedies—or better still, a melodrama. 
Lew tells me melodrama is going strong 
now. How about The Midnight Flyer? 
I'll buy the picture rights from you—pay 
you ten thousand—fifteen 

She laughed. 

“Ts that an offer? Fifteen thousand?” 

“Tt is—unless you want more.” 

‘““That’s like you, Tom. But you needn’t 
risk a penny. Keep out of this yourself. 
All you need do is run into Lew Gorman 
casually and tell him you hear someone is 
thinking of making a picture out of The 
Midnight Flyer. Tell him I’ve refused fif- 
teen thousand for the rights. I think that’s 
honest, don’t you?”’ 

“Honest? Sure it is! My offer stands. 
Lew Gorman made a fortune out of you 
and out of Charlie’s plays, and he has most 
of it yet. It’s about time he split a bit 
with you. But do you think he’ll fall?” 

“T know he will. If I went to him and 
said I was broke and wanted to sell that 
play he wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot 
pole. But once let him hear someone else 
is after it, and—well, I know managers. 
He won’t sleep till he owns it. You’ve got 
your lines down, Tom?” 

“T sure have! I’ll run into him acci- 
dentally early in the morning, and I[’ll call 
you before noon.’ 

““You’re a dear, Tom.”’ 

‘And if Lew doesn’t come through, my 
offer still holds good; any one of my of- 
fers—or all of them.’ 

She smiled and rose. 

““You’re the best friend anyone ever 
had,” she said. 

“Do you think so? Honest, Nellie?” 

“T do, Tom.” His broad face lightened. 
“And it’s what Charlie always said.” 

“Oh, yes—Charlie.”” His smile faded. 
“Good old Charlie!’’ said Square Tom 
Kerrigen a little wistfully. 


mmr 


NOTHER morning, with Joe cast this 
time in the réle of pessimist. An eve- 
ning at the Palace, where he saw a lot of 
acts the popularity of which he was utterly 
at a loss to explain, had soured his outlook 
on life. During breakfast his eye hap- 
pened to light on Chum, munching ata 
bone in the corner. 

“Guess we'll say good-by to him to- 
day,” Joe announced in a low voice. ’ 

“No, dad—no!” cried young Nellie in 
alarm. 

“Well, I can’t have him round here eat- 
ing his head off.” 

“Not today, Joe,’ said Nellie Wayne. 
“Give him another twenty-four hours, 

please.” 

“What’s it to you?” 

“Tt’s a lot to me, if you must know.”’ 

“Beginning to appreciate what Chum 
did for you, eh?’’ he sneered. ‘‘ Maybe 
you'll thank me next.” 

“IT do thank you, Joe. And Chum and 
I happen to be good friends now. Give him 
another day.” 

Joe regarded her curiously. 

“You got something on your mind?”’ he 
inquired. 

Nellie stared at him blankly. 

“Not a thing in the world,” 

But Joe was unconvinced. 

“T believe there’s something up with 
ma,” he said later to Gracie. 

“She does look cheerful,’’ Gracie ad: 
mitted. ‘Though how she can feel thal 
way, with the agent coming today for his 
money | 

“Oh, give us a rest on that!” Joe cried. © 

“That's all very well for you to say, bul 
it’s me has to see him.” 

‘Well, string him along.” 

“T’ve gone the limit now. It’s cash to 
day or the street.” 

But Joe had jammed his hat onto hi 
head, and the outer door slammed behin¢ 
him. Baby, too, hurried off on some mys 
terious errand. Nellie waited, an unaccus 
tomed color in her cheeks. It was pas’ 
eleven when a surly hall boy climbed thi 
stairs to tell her she was wanted at thi 
telephone on the first floor. She gave hin 
the last coin in her purse—a quarter—ant 
beat him down. 

“Hello, Nellie, that you?” Good ok 
Tom—it was his voice. Her heart almos 
stopped beating with suspense. 
Nellie, I sat round Lew’s hotel for twi 


she said. 


“He fell, did he, Tom?” 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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A Sin gular “Tribute 


It is a singular tribute to the well-rounded 
quality of Michelin Steel Wheels that they 
are as popular in fastidious France as they 
are in practical America. 


Frenchmen admire their simplicity, and the 
way they emphasize the long, low-swung lines 
of modern body design. 


American engineers approve their sturdiness, 
insuring safety; their lightness at the rim, 
insuring tire economy, quicker response, and 
easier riding; above all, the speed and ease © 
with which the extra wheel can be substituted 
—eliminating the old bugbear of tire changing 
on the road. 

Dodge Brothers, Studebaker, Willys-Knight, 

Chalmers, Winton, Nash, and Yellow cab are 

among those American manufacturers 


who have adopted Michelin Steel Wheels as 
standard or optional equipment. 


Five Convex Wheels In Each Set 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

“Sure did! You must have heard the 
thud up where you were. He wants to see 
you before noon. He’s leaving tonight for 
the West. The lad’s all het up. I told him 
I’d do my best to get you round there, 
though it looked pretty doubtful to me. 
He’s got a desk in Shane’s office—you 
know where that is. Now be careful, Nel- 
lie. Remember your big offer. And besides, 
you’ve got so much money you don’t care 
whether you sell or not.” 

‘Leave him to me,’ answered Nellie. ‘I 
can handle Lew. I know him of old.” 

“All right, Nellie. Let me know what 
happens. Good luck!” 

“Thanks, Tom. God bless you!”’ 

She hurried back to the flat for her hat, 
but said nothing of her business to Gracie. 
The thing might fall through, and in that 
case she would bear the disappointment 
alone. A few moments later she was out on 
the hot street. 

Shrewd little Lew was waiting, but 
greeted her with an assumption of great 
carelessness. At sight of his placid poker 
face she remembered what she was up 
against, and knew that she would have 
need of all her cunning. 

“Hello, Nellie! It’s great to see you 
again. Where you been hiding? Minna 
was saying only last night, Why don’t we 
ever see Nellie no more?” 

“How is Minna?” 

“‘She’s fine, thanks. We’re going West 
tonight. Just wanted to see you before 
I went—say hello, for old times’ sake.”’ 

“Well, Lew, I’m glad to drop in. But 
I’ve an engagement at the Claremont for 
lunch 

“Oh, I won’t keep you. Why don’t you 
come out West sometime and visit us?” 

“Thanks, Lew, I’ll think about it. But 
Broadway still looks pretty good to me.” 

“That so?’’ He took up a paper knife 
and toyed aimlessly with it. ‘‘ Anything on 
your mind, Nellie?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“‘Humph! Feeling well, ain’t you?” 

“Never better.” 

“That’s good.’”’ He stared past her out 
the window. 

“Did you want to see me about anything 
in particular, Lew?” 

“‘Oh, no; no, I guess not.” 

She rose. 

‘Well, give my love to Minna 

He rose, too, stifled a yawn. 

“T sure will. Mighty good of you to 
come in.” He followed her to the door; her 
hand was on the knob. ‘“‘ By the way, I hear 
you're selling some of Charlie’s stuff to the 
pictures.” 

She laughed a little scornfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know. They’re after The 
Midnight Flyer. They say there’s a won- 
derful picture in it, but I haven’t made up 
my mind. I don’t need the money, you 
know.” 

“So? How much do they offer you?” 

“Oh, not much—fifteen thousand.”’ 

Despite his best efforts an expression of 
pain crossed Lew’s chubby little face. 

““They’re kidding you,” he said warmly. 
“There ain’t that much money in the 
business any more.”’ 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,’ Nellie an- 
swered. ‘“‘I don’t believe I’ll sell, anyhow. 
I hear prices will go up later.” 

“Don’t you believe it. Prices have 
reached the peak and they’re going down 
every minute we stand here. I know, be- 
cause I’ve been dabbling a bit in the movies 
myself.”” 

“That so, Lew? Well, I'll go along.’ 
She opened the door. 

“Wait a minute, Nellie. Come back here 
and sit down.”’ She hesitated, seemed re- 
luetant, but obeyed. She was wishing she 
had borrowed baby’s wrist watch for this 
encounter. Lew sat down too—on the edge 
of his chair. ‘‘Now look here, Nellie,” he 
began. ‘“‘It seems to me that if anybody 
makes pictures out of Charlie’s stuff it 
ought to be me. I produced all his plays 
and I loved him like a brother. I’d have 
been down for a slice of the picture money, 
only, of course, in those days there was no 
such thing.’ 

‘Well, I guess that was the only bet you 
ever overlooked, Lew.” 

Lew ignored this. 

“Tf Charlie was sitting in that chair now, 
do you know what he’d say, Nellie? He’d 
tell you if you sold to anybody you ought 
to sell to me. He’d say, ‘Think of all Lew 
done for us, Nellie.’”’ 

“And made a million doing it.” 

““A million! How do you figure that? 
I’m a poor man, Nellie.” 


” 
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“Maybe I could lend you something, 
Lew. Was that what you wanted?” 
“It was not.”” He looked her firmly in the 


Flyer. 
thousand, ‘and don’t think for a minute 
ame 
“Well, then, you’re outbid, Lew.”’ Again 
she stood up. ‘“‘I really must go.” 
“Come now, Nellie, listen to reason. I 
tell you somebody’s been kidding you. 
Such prices ain’t paid any more. Who 
made the offer, anyhow?” 
“Tell Minna I’msorry not tosee her a 
She was moving toward the door. He 
followed at her heels. 
“T’ll give you ten thousand, Nellie.” 
“‘T was always so fond of Minna.” 
“Twelve thousand—for Minna’s sake. 
You wouldn’t rob Minna’s husband?” 
“This engagement of mine is for one 
o'clock 
‘Nellie, have a heart! For auld lang 
syne 
“For auld lang syne you can have it at 
fifteen. I’ll not ask you to go above these 
pee people, though it’s hardly fair to 
F 


“Nellie! Don’t old times mean nothing 
to you?”’ 

“Not where money is concerned, Lew. 
I’m like you that way. Now make up your 
mind, for I’m going.’ 

“Al right—go! Ungrateful! Nellie, I 
hate to say it, but you’re ungrateful. 
Charlie wouldn’t like it.” 

“Charlie wouldn’ t be so ae She 
opened the door. ‘“‘Good-by, Lew 

“Fourteen thousand dollars! mn 

““Good luck on the Coast!” 

‘“What do you think you’re selling—Ben 
Hur?” ' 

“T’m not selling. You’re trying to buy, 
that’s all. Acting like a piker too. The 
Midnight Flyer—the most popular play of 
its generation!”’ 

“Yeah. And everybody dead that ever 
heard of it.” 


thousand on it. My love to Minna, re- 
member.”’ 

“Minna— Minna! Minna’s heart would 
break if she heard you. Fourteen thousand 
five hundred and not another nickel!” 

Nellie came back into the room and 
closed the door. 

““Sold!’”’ she cried. 

“T should think so!”’ wailed Lew. 
me bankrupt!” 

“On one condition!” 

“What now? Nellie, how you have 
changed!” 

“T play in the picture.” 

“You—you—in the picture! 
age! What you thinking of, Nellie? We 
got to get a young girl for your part.” 

“Of course. I'm not insane, Lew. I pla 
the grandmother.” ! 

_ “Oh, the grandmother! Well, that’s all 


“And 


“You'll pay me! Pe; 
name will mean! Nellie Wayne and The 
Midnight Flyer billed together again! All 
over the country are millions who will re- 
member 

A ee the graveyards.” 


you—and me.’ 
“Well, you’re going strong. I'll admill 


tract—the grandmother part. A hundred 
and fifty a week.” | 
“Three hundred!” 
“Nellie, you robber!” } 
“Take it or leave it! What say, Lew?” | 
He was muttering to himself. | 
“T ain’t saying—I’m choking. Maybe 1) 
can do it—if I close my eyes when I sign.” | 
““Nonsense! You’ll get it all back, anda | 
lot more. If that wasn’t so I’d be on my 
way to the Ritz now.” 


tates a contract.” 
“You be careful what you dictate. I can 
still read, Lew.” 


her eyes shining. She had not looked : 
beautiful in years. The joy of battle wasi n 
her heart, the thrill of victory. If Charlie 
knew—but perhaps he did. Perhaps he ha 
been at her elbow, fighting too. Cle 

Charlie! Dead more than twenty years, but 
supporting her still; supporting her by his 
wit and industry; saving the day for her 


when all seemed lost. That was the the- 
me _dear theater. The hits never 


“How you want the money?” Lew called. 
Give me your ¢heck for two thousand 
now. I’ll take the rest when we get to 
Hollywood.” 
- He came back to her presently with 
three copies of the contract ready for her 
-signature—and the check. 

“How soon can you start?’ he wanted 
to know. “Why not go along with Minna 
and me tonight? You can get ready—an 
old trouper like you.” 

“T’ll be there. When and where?” 

“The Pennsylvania Station at eight. 
T’ll buy your ticket.” 

“Thanks.”’ 

“And you can pay me on the train,” he 
added hastily. He blotted the signatures. 
His spirits appeared to be rising. “I’m 
going to give this thing a whale of a pro- 
duction, and if it goes over I might try 
one or two more of Charlie’s pieces. But 

I ain’t paying such prices again.” 
“We'll discuss that later,’ she smiled. 
“You better settle down out West,’ he 
suggested. “‘I’d have work for you now 
and then, and you could pick up something 
occasionally in the other studios. You got 
a name, Nellie—a big name. I know, be- 
cause I give it to you.” 

“Thanks, Lew.’’ She folded the check. 
**T’ll think about that.” 

“Me and Minna will look for you at the 
train.” He followed her to the door. 
“Maybe you think I’m close, Nellie; but 
if Iam I got a reason. All my life some- 
-thing’s been hanging over me—a fear—an 
obsession. I got it watching the other 

managers. One by one I seen them go 
) Broadway broke, and I been afraid; afraid 
it would get me too. It wouldn’t be any 
fun, Nellie, being broke and old in this 
game.” 
_ “No, I guess it wouldn’t, Lew,” she an- 
-swered gravely. ‘‘See you tonight at the 
train.” 
_ She traveled the short distance back to 
the flat as blithely as a girl of twenty. 
Five flights up suited her mood. She 
pushed open the door. Something struck 
her at once—a silence, a disappointment— 
something gone. Chum! Chum, who 
frisked about the feet of all who entered 
there. 

Gracie sat by a window, languidly scan- 
ning the department-store advertising in a 
morning paper. 

_ “Where’s Chum?” Nellie demanded. 

“Hello, ma! Chum? Oh, Joe came 

back and we made up our minds it was 
time to part with poor old Chum. So Joe 
took him down to the vet 2 
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she saw a thin streak of white coming to- 
ward her, heard a familiar bark. Nellie 
Wayne knelt on the dirty floor and opened 
her arms. 

“Allright, Chum. Everything’s allright. 
You’re not staying here. You’re going 
with me.” 

Joe came forward, officious. 

“‘Now, see here, ma, I won’t have you 
butting in. Chum will be better off. And 
I can’t afford to have him round eating 
his head off.” 

“Forget it, Joe,’ she advised. “After 
this Chum belongs to me.” 

“To you? That’s good! How you going 
to take care of him?” 

She stood up and took a pink bit of 
paper from her purse. ‘“‘Read that,’’ she 
said. It was the simplest explanation. 

“Two thousand!” Joe gasped. ‘From 
Lew Gorman!” 

“Yes, and there’s a lot more still coming 
to me.” 

“What’s he going to do—star you?” 

She did not reply, but knelt again and 
took Chum in her arms. An old, unshaven 
man shuffled out of a smelly office. 

“All right, doc,” Joe told him. ‘“‘We 
changed our mind about the dog. You can 
give me back the two dollars.’’ The old 
man: objected with surprising vehemence. 
He was, he said, ready to do his part. 

““Come along, Joe,’’ Nellie called. ‘‘You 
can ride with us if you like.” 

Joe hesitated between his two and Nel- 
lie’s two thousand, but only for an instant. 
He followed her and meekly climbed to 
her side in the taxi. 

“T don’t get this,” he said. 

“T sold one of Charlie’s old plays to Gor- 
man for a picture,” she explained. ‘‘And 
I’m going out to Hollywood to act in it.” 

“In the movies! You, in the movies!” 
Joe threw back his head and laughed loudly. 
“After all you’ve said against them ———”’ 

“Well, I can change my mind, can’t I? 
I see my mistake. It’s up to me to move 
along with the times. You can’t just stand 
round mooning about the good old days. If 
you do you’re sunk.” 

“Now you’re talking sense,” Joe ap- 
proved. They rode on in silence for a time. 
“A fellow was telling me that copper’s the 
thing,’”’ he went on presently; ‘‘a fellow 
who works in Wall Street. ‘Just put a few 
thousand in copper,’ he says, ‘and 28 

“Listen!’’ cut in Nellie. ‘‘ All the money 
I used to have hated me, Joe. It left me 
right away. But this is friendly money. 
It’s going to stick around.” 

“Well, I was just suggesting 

“T’ll pay the rent and give Gracie five 
hundred to tide along until you get work. 
Then I’m going out to California and buy a 


” 
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The Overheating Sprint and the 
Drafty Train Are Neutralized 
by this Underwear 


HERE are times when we all have to run for a train 
or trolley. We climb on overheated. Then we’re 
exposed to icy drafts every time the doors open. 


But there’s a way to greatly lessen the chance of 
taking cold. Wright’s Health Underwear neutralizes 
the shock of the sudden change. First, because the wool 
in it is most absorbent. Second, because this underwear 
is knitted with a patented loop stitch that increases 


the absorbency of the wool. 


Your skin is kept absolutely dry. Every drop of 


perspiration and other excretion given off through your 
pores is instantly absorbed. And your body is kept 
at a warm, even temperature, indoors or out. 


Nellie’s heart sank. little bungalow—a little home for Chum 
“What vet? Where?” and me; a place where he can lie round all 
“Meyer, I think the name was. Some- day in thesun, or maybe chase butterflies if 
where on Tenth Street—East Tenth—over he feels ambitious. Do they have butter- 


near the river. Ma, where you going?” flies out there?” You can’t realize the joy of perfect warmth in bitter 


“Out!” Nellie was at the head of the 
stairs. 

Gracie followed. 

“The agent was here,”’ she called. ‘“‘He’s 
coming again at three.” 

— “Tet him come. It’s all right, I’m work- 

_ing,”’ Nellie replied over her shoulder, and 

_left the dazed Gracie far behind. She ran 
over to Broadway and signaled the first 
taxi she saw. 

___ “Never mind the speed laws!” she cried, 
climbing in. ‘‘ Matter of life and death!” 

“Where to?” inquired the driver, natu- 
rally curious on that point. 

“East Tenth. I don’t know the num- 
‘ber. Near the river. We'll find it some- 
how. We’ve got to find it!” 

The car started. Nellie was angry now. 
This was like Joe—a little opposition and 
he was off, couldn’t wait; wanted to show 
he took nobody’s orders. Well, she had the 
‘upper hand now. The check in her purse 
gave her that. And little Joey would step 
round. The taxi crept in and out of the 
traffic; at every enforced stop her spirits 
sank. 

On East Tenth luck was with her. She 
looked out the window of the car and saw 
Joe plodding along—alone. She directed 
the driver to draw up to the curb, and be- 
fore the taxi had quite halted she leaped to 
the sidewalk and confronted her son-in-law. 

““Where’s Chum?” 

“Ma, what are you doing here?”’ 

“Where’s Chum? Answer me!” 

_“T left him in there.’’ He pointed over 
his shoulder. 

“They’ll take care of Chum.” 

_ She ran past him and through the open 
door of an ancient brick stable. The dark- 
ness blinded her for a moment—and then 


“They got everything,”’ said Joe. 

“T’ll pick up a bit of work now and then. 
And what’s left over after buying the house 
goes into bonds—government bonds. My 
home will always be open to you, Joe—to 
Nellie and Gracie—just the way yours was 
to me. Only there won’t be any agent for 
the landlord in the cast.”’ 

“Well, I done my best,” he said. 

“That’s all right, Joe. You did, and I’m 
mighty grateful. And there’ll always be a 
welcome for you out West.” 

“Somehow, I can’t see you leaving Broad- 
way,” said Joe. 

“Why not? My Broadway left me long 
ago.” 

She stopped the cab at a bank not far 
from the flat and sent Joe home with Chum. 
A cashier, who knew her well, translated 
Lew’s hieroglyphics into a magnificent roll 
of bills. She rode in triumph back to the 
walk-up apartment. 

In the parlor Gracie and young Nellie 
were bending anxiously above a black silk 
dress, over which Gracie was waving an 
uncertain needle. Nellie went to them at 
once and seized the garment. 

““What’s this?’’ she wanted to know. 

“Ma, Joe says you got an engagement.” 

“Yes; but what’s this?” 

“Tt’s mine,’ young Nellie answered. 
She seemed breathless with excitement; 
her big brown eyes were glowing. ‘‘I’ve got 
a part too! Levy’s rushing me into his new 
comedy—a maid réle, only a few lines, but 
a beginning. The girl who had the réle was 
fired, and we’re trying to make her cos- 
tume over to fit me. The dress rehearsal’s 
tonight.” 

Nellie Wayne stood silent, staring at the 
costume with a sort of contempt. 


weather until you-have actually experienced it. Wright’s 
Health Underwear keeps you comfortably warm tho’ 
the thermometer hovers at zero. 
conductor of heat. It keeps your natural body-warmth 


in—and the cold out. 


You can buy Wright’s Health Underwear in a// pure 
wool, cotton-and-wool-mixtures, worsted mixtures, and 
in weights ranging from light to heavy to suit every 
climatic condition and personal preference. Your choice 
of union suits or separate garments. 


Let us send you our booklet entitled ‘Comfort.’ 
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Underwear. Please include your dealer’s name. 
make it a point to drop into your favorite store and see 
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The Shinele tt 


Never Curls 


HINK what it means to have shin- 
gles that lie flat after years of ser- 
vice, that look new and wear well after 
they get old, and that hold their beau- 
tiful blue-black, Indian red or sage green 
color and never require painting. 


Be sure of this better appearance and 
longer service by insisting on Carey As- 
faltslate shingles which give you all of 
these exceptional advantages—and in 
addition lower your insurance rate be- 
cause they are spark-proof. 


Carey Asfaltslate shingles are on sale 
at lumber and building supply dealers’ 
almost everywhere. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us. 


“Nonsense!’”’ she said suddenly, and 
tossed it into a wastebasket. ’ 

With a little cry young Nellie rescued it. 

She faced her grandmother, trembling, 
flushed, determined. : 
- “How dare you?” she cried. ‘How dare 
you interfere? It’s my life, I can live it.as I 
please. I’m going on the stage. You had 
your day, you had your fun; you can’t stop 
me. I’m going ‘on the stage, I tell you! I 
love it! I want it! I’d die if I didn’t!” 
’ “Baby!” Nellie put her hands on the 
girl’s slim shoulders. ‘‘Baby, that wasn’t 
bad at all. A little more voice, perhaps—a 
little more authority—but that will come 
in time; when you’ve lived longer—suf- 
fered. Going on the stage! Of course you 
are! But not in-that dress. Come with 
Nellie Wayne and she’ll buy you the best in 
town.” 

Young Nellie wilted. 

“Oh, I’m sorry! Excuse me! But I 
thought, after what you said x 

“What did I say?” 

“About my acting. You said you’d 
rather see me in my grave; that Broadway 
was a dreadful place—no gratitude—no 
heart as iat 

“What rot, baby! You’re dreaming! I 
never did!” 

“But, mother,’ protested Gracie, .‘‘I 
heard you myself!’ 

“You’re crazy, both of you! I may be 
getting old, my dears, I may be fifty’’— 
Gracie looked at her—‘‘or thereabouts, but 
I fancy I know what I said. Would I:be- 
little the profession that gave me so many 
happy years? Would I smirch the memories 
I’ve got by wild talk like that—me, the 
best Viola of a generation? I should hope 
not! Of course, baby’s going to.act! I 
want her in the profession—carrying on the 
torch—but not in one of Levy’s hand-me- 
downs; not while Nellie has a roll of bills 
like this.’”’? She opened her pocketbook; 
they saw and gasped. “It’s your father, 
Gracie. It’s from him. Dead and gone, but 
helping us still. Now, baby, get your hat. 
If your dress rehearsal’s tonight we must 
rush. “Besides, I’m off at eight myself.’’ 

The girl disappeared into her room. 
Nellie walked the floor, beaming, happy. 

“A maid’s part! To think of it, Gracie! 
I had a maid’s part my first engagement 
too. What was that line? ‘My lady, the 
curate is waiting for you in the garden.’ 
Our baby! She’s got the spark, Gracie! 
Did you see how she flared out at me?” 

Gracie put her hand to her head. 

“So many things are happening,” she 
complained. x 

Nellie explored her purse and threw a 
handful of bills on the table. 

““There—some of it’s for the rent man, 
with Nellie Wayne’s love. Give the janitor 
ten dollars and tell him to bring my trunks 
up from the storeroom. We'll have to 
spend the afternoon packing.” Young 
Nellie reappeared. ‘‘Come, child, I’ll take 
you to Madame Claire. It’s a rush job, but 
Maggie will do it for me. And oh, Gracie 
dear, call up the Walden and engage a table! 
I’m giving a farewell party tonight. Better 
say six o’clock. I mustn’t miss my train. 
And order it, too, will you, so we shan’t be 
kept waiting.” 

“What—what shall I order?” 
Gracie. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just shut your eyes 
and spend, Gracie. It’s Nellie Wayne’s 
good-by.”’ ae 


HE dinner was over and they emerged 

from-the hotel. Nellie Wayne, erect and 
blooming—booked again! Then baby and 
Gracie, Joe, carrying a florist’s box, Tom 
Kerrigen with Chum in his arms. 

“Now, Gracie, I want you and Joe to go 
with baby. Her first dress rehearsal— 
you’ve got to be there. Tom will take me 
to the train.” 

“All right, mother, if you wish it.’ 

“Did you order the taxi, Tom?” 

“Here he is, Nellie.” 

“And he’s got the top down. That’s 
good! I’m not going to say the word, 
Gracie; such a sad word; just au revoir.” 

Joe proffered his box. 

“So long, ma. A few roses—from the 
three of us.”’ 

“Oh, Joe, you’re too good to me!” 

“Your money paid for them,” said Joe 
humbly. 


asked 


“Your kindness bought them.’ She 
took the box. ‘‘You and Gracie must 
visit me a 

““We'll be there,”” Joe promised. ‘Fel- 


low in Los Angeles wanted me to go into 
the real-estate game with him. Maybe 


| you’d better hold off buying that house ——”’ 
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She smiled, pressed his hand, turned to 
her daughter. 

“Well, Gracie—what you crying for? 
You’ve seen me, start on the road a thou- — 
sand times. Baby’’—she put her arm 
about the girl—‘“‘you’re in the profession © 
now; the greatest profession in the world. 
Respect it, give it your best, no matter 
what’s in the box. That’s the first rule—_ 
the only one.” : 

“T’ll never forget,’’ young Nellie said, 
“what’s behind. me—you—and_ grand- 
father. -I’ll never forget this afternoon— 
buying the dress—my first costume. You’ll 
be proud of me.’’. : 

““God bless you, dear. You’re on your 
way. A great star—I’m sure of it. How 
happy Charlie would be to see you to- 
night!””. -Her voice broke. . ‘‘Run along 
now, please, the three of you.” 

She stood looking after them until they 
were lost in the throng on Broadway. Her 
eyes were wet. 

“We'd better start,’”’*Tom Kerrigen said 
gently. “‘The taxi’s waiting.” 

She turned to him: 

“T wanted.this last ride with you, To, 
down our old street together. Tell him to 
drive to the Pennsylvania by way of Union 
Square. I guess there’s time.’”’ He helped 
her into the cab and deposited Chum in her 
lap. The dog was restless, excited—the 
lights, the crowd, eight o’clock again. 
“There, Chum, old fellow,” she said, “calm 
down. We’re not showing tonight; we’re 
off for. the road; booked solid into the 
hereafter—and it’s a long sleeper jump.” 

The cab swung into Long Acre, into the 
dazzling square of the electric signs. The 
new Rialto—all glitter and no heart. They 
crossed Forty-second.Street, and the White 
Way grew darker. They were moving on 
into the past. 

The Empire was left behind, and then'the 
Knickerbocker. No more playhouses, no 
more in reality; tall loft buildings towering 
overhead—Feinberg &» Morris, Ladies’ 
Waists; Max Hirschfield, Artificial Flow- 
ers—and-then the -big-grim department 
stores of Herald Square. . 

No more playhouses in reality, but a 
dozen or more in their dreams. Famous 
temples of the drama, torn down and for- 
gotten. The Herald Square, the Bijou, the 
Standard! Nellie Wayne in Charlie Far- 
ren’s Latest! Wallack’s and Daly’s. Nellie 
Wayne in As You Like It! Prancing horses 
at the curb, fine ladies and fine gentlemen 
descending, silk hats gleaming above the 
crowd. The crack of cabbies’ whips. Car- 
riages at eleven-thirty sharp! 

They were in Madison Square. 

“Did you see what I saw, Tom?” 

“Ghosts, Nellie; a thousand ghosts. 
I’m going home tomorrow.” 

‘“We’re ghosts, too, Tom. The stage is 
set for a new piece and here we are mum- 
bling the old lines, the lines nobody wants 
to hear.” 

“Over there at the Hoffman House I saw 
Charlie that last night. He said he wasn’t 
feeling right.” 

“Tell the driver to turn down Twenty- 
second. Never mind Union Square. I’ve 
seen enough.” 

“You shouldn’t have come this way, 
Nellie.” | 

“‘Nonsense, Tom! I came on purpose. 
It saddens me, but it makes it easier to 
go—to go and never to come back. There’s 
nothing to come back for.”’ 

Into the dark of Twenty-second the taxi 
swerved, and Nellie laid a hand on her 
friend’s arm. 

‘Have him stop just a moment, Tom.” 
The bored driver obeyed. 

They had come to a halt before a bat- 
tered old brick house almost obliterated by 
time—a weary old house given over to 
trade. Alien names decorated its front. 
Talk of blouses and whalebone and leather 
goods. Wholesale only. On the first floor a 
lunch room, closed for the night. 

“Do you remember my garden at the 
rear? The hollyhocks? And the canary in 
the dining-room window—the canary that 
used to wake and sing when we came home 
after the play?” 

“Sometimes I’d get here first, Nellie, 
and I’d sit on the steps and wait for the 
sound of the horse’s hoofs. And then the 
shining new hansom with Reilly on the box 
passing the gaslight on the corner—and 
Charlie onthe sidewalk, helping you down?” 

Silence for a moment. 

“Tell him to go on now, Tom,” she said 
softly. 

The rattle of a protesting engine fol- 
lowed, and they moved away. { 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

“That’s all over and done with,” Nellie 
said. ‘‘We’re just old useless props clut- 
tering up the scene. It will be different out 
West. Thank heaven, I’ve still got work 
to do!” 

“That’s right, Nellie.”” They rode along. 
“T—TI’ll be spending the winters down near 
you. I’ll see you now and then.” 

*‘T’m glad to hear that, Tom. The best 
friend anybody ever had. Wasn’t it 
strange how clearly we seemed to see him— 
there in front of the old house? Charlie, I 
mean. Did you see him too?” 

“Yes,” said Kerrigen, “I saw him.’ 

“His name will be on the billboards 
again, all over the country, just the way 
it used to be.” 

“So it will.” 

She took something from her purse. 

“Tom, [wantyou to look up an old actor— 
a character man named Frank Shore. 
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Give him that and tell him I’m going to 
find him a berth out on the Coast.” 

“T’ll do it, Nellie.” 

They were speeding up Seventh Avenue; 

the station was close ahead. Nine blocks 
off the lights of Long Acre were flaming. 
Nellie Wayne lifted Chum where he could 
see. 
“Take your last look, Chum, old fellow. 
We’re saying good-by.”’ Chum’s tired old 
eyes swept the yellow horizon and. he 
barked a rather faint farewell. 

“Sorry, Nellie?”’ Kerrigen asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Not very sorry. One thought keeps 
running through my mind. Whatever 
happens, I’ll never be Broadway broke 
again.” 

The taxi swung suddenly into the tun- 
neled drive at the south end of the sta- 
tion—the long dim tunnel where the lights 
of Long Acre were just another memory. 


NORTHCLIFR IE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


vindictive and did not nag. To him a news- 
paper’s life was exactly twenty-four hours, 
and every day a new life. Some particularly 
bitter criticism would be followed next day 
by a bulletin reading: 

Iam very proud of this morning’s Daily Mail. 
No other paper in England compares with it. 
as congratulations and thanks to the entire 
staff. 


The contents bills, or placards which cry 
the news features of English papers, are an 
important factor in sales. The Chief’s bul- 
letin one day during the war read: 


As I was motoring through Canterbury yes- 
terday I noticed that our contents bill was 

rinted with very faint ink. Why? Our ink 
bills are the heaviest in Fleet Street. Have 
George see me about this. 


Northcliffe’s staffs, like all the seats of 
the mighty in England, were filled with 
Scotsmen. He reveled in taking a good- 
natured fling at them, especially two highly 
capable night editors, Beattie and Craw- 
ford, who for years put The Daily Mail to 
bed. Caledonians to the core, they were 
correspondingly conservative souls. One 
noon the Chief’s encyclical contained this 
thrust: 

I see the handicraft of our gallant Scots in 
this morning’s paper, which is otherwise an 
excellent production. 


The bulletins were Northcliffe’s favorite 
method of keeping The Daily Mail brief, 
bright and accurate, three qualities he in- 
sisted it must always possess. If he was far 
away from London the bulletins were tele- 
graphed as soon as he had access to the 
paper. They were awaited by the staff, 
from day to day, with interest not unmixed 
with trepidation. Nine out of ten times the 
Chief’s strictures were just and unanswer- 
able. They were invariably inspiring. 


The Attack on Kitchener 


Had Northcliffe lived his next interna- 
tional drive would have been aimed at 
Japan. ‘‘ Watch Japan!” was the gospel he 
intended to preach with the same relentless 
fervor that marked his prewar campaign 
with regard to Germany. His trip to the 
Far East during the last year of his life 
seemed to convince him that Nipponese 
necessities and aspirations spell danger to 
world peace. Northcliffe used to keep in 
close touch with Japanese public opinion, 
adopting, as was his wont, unique methods 
for the purpose. Regularly, upon the ar- 
rival of the Far Eastern mails in London, 
a young Japanese would come to The Times 
office and for a couple of hours at a time 
would translate to Northcliffe extracts 
from the Japanese press. Next day another 
Japanese would come and translate them 
all over again, in order that the Chief 
might check up. He took an English tele- 
phone operator with him to the United 
States in 1917 as a member of the British 
War Mission, because he wanted somebody 
attending to his private wire that he could 
absolutely rely on. She was a clever Daily 
Mail switchboard girl and Northcliffe got 
her the O. B. E.— Officer Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire—as a reward for her war work 
in America. 

Securing for his coworkers some of the 
titular distinctions that came to him was 
one of Northcliffe’s specialties while he 
basked in the sunshine of Prime Ministers’ 
favor. A man who began life as North- 
cliffe’s office boy is now a baronet. Halfa 


dozen reporters and business managers 
were knighted. A Daily Mail news editor 
who wrote save-coal posters for the govern- 
ment during the war now adorns his visit- 
ing card with C. B. E.—Commander Order 
of the British Empire. The Viscountess 
Northcliffe, who maintained a magnificent 
war hospital out of her private fortune, is a 
Dame Grand Cross Order of the British 
Empire. Northcliffe printing-press power 
made not only himself but his brother, 
Rothermere, a viscount, and two of their 
younger brothers are baronets. Another 
brother, untitled as yet, is Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Northcliffe considered that his preémi- 
nent war service was the exposure of Kitch- 
ener’s personal responsibility for the shells 
tragedy in 1915. He risked his liberty, life 
and business prosperity by that ruthless at- 
tack on the national idol. Asked why he 
assailed “K’’ in such hammer-and-tongs 
fashion instead of berating the War Office 
impersonally, Northcliffe whipped out: ‘‘ Be- 
cause you never get anywhere by beating 
around the bush. You must mention names 
and fasten blame exactly where it belongs. 
Kitchener is War Minister. It is his duty 
to see that the army is properly armed; 
and I said so.”’ ; 


Out of Favor and In Again 


They burned The Daily Mail on the 
London Stock Exchange. Rival papers 
suggested that Northcliffe ought to be 
taken to the Tower and shot for high 
treason. Public libraries banished his publi- 
cations from their reading rooms. Adver- 
tisements were withdrawn and sales dropped 
by the tens of thousands. ‘Better lose cir- 
culation than lose the British Empire” was 
Northeliffe’s comment when the vendetta 
conducted by Kitchener’s idolaters was in 
full swing. Punch printed a scathing car- 
toon showing John Bull trampling The 
Daily Mail into the mire. Yet Englishmen 
lived to admit that Northcliffe’s exposure 
of the shells tragedy saved the day for 
Britain. When Northcliffe died the circu- 
lation of The Daily Mail was the highest 
in its history—1,800,000. 

Though a two-fisted fighter who neither 
gave nor expected quarter in a newspaper 
feud, Northcliffe had his sensitive spots. A 
former dramatic critic of The Daily Mail, 
Keble Howard, once wrote a novel depict- 
ing Northcliffe’s career from its humble 
beginnings. It was called Lord London, 
and though the characters in the story were 
disguised under other names all were easily 
recognizable as men and women who had 
played major réles in Northcliffe’s life. He 
himself figured in the book as Hannibal. 
Although many of his friends and associates 
considered Lord London harmless and to a 
certain extent even complimentary, North- 
cliffe was incensed by its publication. He 
bought up every copy he could lay hands 
on, induced the publishers to sell him the 
rest of the edition, the manuscript, the 
copyright and the plates, and, as far as lay 
in his power, suppressed the work. Lord 
London later was published in an American 
edition. It was understood that North- 
cliffe particularly objected to the author’s 
fanciful picture of how Mr. Balfour, then 
Prime Minister, was induced to bestow a 
peerage upon the Chief. 

Northcliffe was extraordinarily proud of 
his facial resemblance to Napoleon and 


of having his journalistic strokes called | 
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THE OLD WAY 


A hurried pencil addition on 
a scrap of wrapping paper. 
Note the error of 10 cents 
in the total. 

THE WALES 
CASHIER WAY 


The clerk gives a legible and 
absolutely accurate slip to 
thecustomer asareceipt. A 
carbon record of the trans- 
action remains in the ma- 
chine. 


One Retailer Saves *2400 a Year 


Errors in mentally added Sales Slips cost Howard 
A. Swingle $2400 in 1921. He bought a Wales and 
stopped the loss—the Wales Cashier Costs only $300 


But that is only one way in which the Wales 
Cashier—the combination Cash Register 
and Adding Machine— is saving and actually 
making money for progressive retailers through- 
out the nation. 

Mr. Swingle says further:— 


*‘T find the Wales way much faster and more accurate than the old 
method of using a pencil and figuring on a piece of paper. The Wales 
not only saves time for me but it also helps me keep satisfied cus- 
tomers. Both they and I know at a glance that the machine total 
is correct. I also use this machine for checking and proving my 
accounts, making customers’ statements and for all other figuring I 
have to do.”,— Howard A. Swingle, Dry Goods, Groceries and 
Fresh Meats, Carbondale, Pa. 


But even that is not the whole story. 


The Wales Cashier will help you increase the net profits of your business. How? 
By helping you to stop waste, unnecessary expenses, loss from errors, bad debts 
and other business leaks. By helping you speed up turnover and cut down un- 
profitable ‘‘stock on hand.” Full details on request. 


WALES ADDING MACHINE CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


WALES" CASHIER 


Cash Register and Adding Machine Combined 
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If your net profits are 
not as large as they 
should be—if you are 
losing money through 
errors or too large over- 
head — you should know 


Two 
Machines 
for the 
Price of One 


more about the Wales 
Cashier. 
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The famous box that 
holds 100 Cinco Cigars 


but never holds 


Justly Popular 


Cinco year after year has in- 
creased in popularity. Success of this 
kind comes only to a good product. 

Once you have smoked Cinco 
youll just naturally want it every 


time. 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., INC. 


Established 1850 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Napoleonic, as, indeed, most of them were. 
All his life he cultivated a style of hair- 
dressing that permitted a stray lock of his 
rich brown hair to fall across his forehead, 
a@ la the Little Corsican. Occasionally 
Northcliffe signed his name “N.,”’ in imi- 
tation of Napoleon’s celebrated initial. His 
favorite signature was “Chief’’ and he so 
signed himself invariably when addressing 
his associates and colleagues. Sometimes 
the signature was “Your attached Chief”’ 
or ‘Your devoted Chief.’’ He loved to be 
called Chief and immensely preferred it to 
My Lord. Lady Northcliffe, who filled a 
greater réle in his life than most people 
knew, always referred to Northcliffe in con- 
versation with others as the Chief. His 
army of men and women workers showered 
Napoleonic loyalty upon him. He was sel- 
dom prouder than when gazing down upon 
the multitude of Daily Mail employes, 7000 
strong, gathered for their annual bean feast 
as the Chief’s guests. 

For years Northcliffe had the reputation 
of using men up, and then, like squeezed 
lemons, tossing them to the scrap heap. At 
one time he avowed himself an apostle of 
the Osler theory that a man is no good after 
forty.. Northcliffe’s views on that score 
mellowed as he himself crossed the line and 
found himself, after forty, an ever more po- 
tent figure in the life of his country and 
the world. But his partiality for young 
men never left him and he gave them place 
and power as often as opportunity offered. 
The newspaper craft in Great Britain never 
knew so generous anemployer. He insisted 
upon efficiency, but rewarded it hand- 
somely.. He said he believed in high wages 
and good salaries out of ‘‘enlightened self- 
ishness.’’ He made it a rule never to allow 
a worthy employe to ask for a raise. He 
invariably beat him to it and offered the 


‘inerease. Numerous Northcliffe employes, 


grown old or broken down in his service, 
were pensioned for life. If Northcliffe ever 
sacked a man there was a reason. ‘‘Good 
men are scarce. My business is to keep 
them,”’ was one of his maxims. 

Northcliffe regularly spent a whole day 
in bed. He persuaded himself it was the 
only real way to get rest. In fact, he never 
worked harder than when so established. 
Callers on such occasions were received in 
an endless procession and they found the 
Chief surrounded by telephones, news- 
papers, correspondence, editors and secre- 
taries. Meals were served at the bedside, 
usually with a guest or two to help him 
rest. In the winter of 1919 I visited North- 
cliffe on one of his bed days in the mansion 
in Carlton Gardens, where he died. He ex- 
hibited with boyish glee an ulcerated growth 
the size of a golf ball which had been re- 
moved from his throat a few weeks before. 
It was bottled in alcohol and Northcliffe 
kept it on a table to show to his callers. 
There was a time, three years ago, when it 
was thought he might be suffering with 
incipient cancer. 


The Old Convict’s Pardon 


Behind Northcliffe’s mask of severity 
and along with a nature that could be cruel 
and even heartless at times, there was a 
deep blend of sentiment and kindliness. He 
was the nearest approach to a Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in real life that I ever 
encountered—a strange combination of 
lovable boy and tyrant. He was boy al- 
most all the time, but his Hyde moments 
were not infrequent. 

The Chief was once accompanied to Ber- 
lin by John Galsworthy, who wanted to 
compare German prison systems with those 
in vogue in England. Northcliffe had me 
arrange a visit to Moabit, the German 
Sing Sing. I went along as interpreter. 


One of the convicts we interviewed was a 
white-haired lifer who had been in solitary 
confinement for more than thirty years—all 
prisoners in Moabit were kept in solitary. 


October 7,1922 


Northcliffe was much touched by old 
Gabel’s fate. In England lifers are released, 
as arule, after twenty years’ imprisonment. 
The Chief asked the warden if he would 
oppose a pardon for Gabel. The warden 
said -he would recommend it. Six weeks 
later I was astonished to read in the Ger- 
man papers that Moabit’s oldest prisoner 
had been released, I sent a news dispatch 
to The Daily Mail about it, because the 
case attracted considerable attention in 
Germany. Next day came a telegram from 
Northcliffe reading: 


Congratulate my old friend Gabel on his par- 
don and give him 500 marks with my compli- 
ments, to start life over again. . 


Later I heard that it was. undoubtedly 
a word Northcliffe had dropped in certain 
influential quarters that resulted in Gabel’s 
liberty. It was on the occasion of the 
Northcliffe-Galsworthy sojourn in Berlin 
that I asked the Chief if he cared to meet 
the Kaiser, an appointment that could 
easily have been arranged. Northcliffe 
cherished no such ambition. I suggested 
he might wish to see Prince Biilow, the 
Imperial Chancellor. That did not interest 
him either: 

‘‘Whom do you want to meet in Berlin, 
then?’’ I queried. 

““Newspapermen,’’ was the reply. 

“But you'll talk nothing but shop,”’ I re- 
monstrated. 

‘‘What else is there in the world worth 
talking, except shop?” he rejoined. 


An Admirer of America 


So for the three days Northcliffe was in 


town he communed ravenously with Amer- 
ican and British correspondents. Hé was 
never quite so happy as when in the inti- 
mate company of working fellow ecrafts- 
men. ‘Every detail of our profession 
fascinated him. aa ee ae 

Northcliffe was never annoyed when 
Yankee admirers told him he was an Amer- 
ican who happened to be born in Ireland, 
for his admiration of us and our country 
was proverbial and boundless. He liked 
our audacity, disregard of precedents, di- 
rectness of method and all-around pep. 
Before the war, conditions permitting, he 
visited the United States annually and 
boasted he was probably the only Briton 
alive who had been in every one of our 
forty-eight states. He insisted that his 
men, editorial and business managers alike, 
should explore America, and considered 
their usefulness to him incomplete until 
they had made such a voyage of discovery. 
The Daily Mail was a frank imitation of 
American newspaper methods when it de- 
scended upon an affrighted British public 
in May, 1896. 

Northcliffe printed The Daily Mail pri- 
vately and experimentally for three months 
before a copy reached the public. He mas- 
tered every detail of news gathering, pub- 
lication and distribution before issuing the 
paper for sale. He wanted to purvey a fin- 
ished product. It was an instantaneous 
success. The Daily Mail was always the 
Chief’s pet, although in later life The 
Times was his pride. 

The secret of this superjournalist’s in- 
comparable career? Northcliffe made no 
secret of it—his success came from keeping 
everlastingly at a thing. When Northcliffe 
was last in Washington, at the outset of his 
globe-girdling journey, he was the guest of 
Overseas Writers, the organization of 
American newspapermen who have had 
professional service abroad. They asked 
him to dedicate their visitors’ book with an 
autographed sentiment. This is what he 
wrote: 


_ Remember the power of persistence in 
journalism. NORTHCLIFFE. 


The Chief would wish for no finer epi- 
taph than that. 
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Wear Duofold and You’Il be Comfortable 


Protect Voricselt this Fall and Winter 


Guard against the ravages of cold, damp, chilly air. Protect 
yourself against the sudden changes of temperature in fall and 
winter. Jt 1s easy! 


Wear Duofold Health Underwear and secure the greatest 
degree of protection and comfort possible through the me- 
dium of clothes. 


Duofold is a light weight knitted underwear with the fabric 
made of two THIN layers with an air space between. It keeps 
cold and dampness out and natural body warmth in on the 
same principle as that of the storm window, where two thin 
panes of glass with air space between are more effective than 
a single pane much thicker. 


If you prefer cotton or mercerized underwear you can now 
enjoy the advantages of the Duofold principle in such gar- 
ments. They provide warmth, comfort and protection with 
light weight, more effectively than thick, heavy cotton 
underwear of a single layer of fabric. 


If you want the added protection of wool you can get it in 
Duofold, but with all the wool on the outside, in the outer 
layer of fabric, where it can’t irritate the skin. The inner 
layer is made of fine, soft cotton for Comfort. 


Duofold is made for the whole family from adults to infants. 
Sold by men’s furnishing, dry goods and department stores 
practically everywhere. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N.Y. @ 7. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Chicago: 234 S. Wells Street Atlanta: 601 Silvey Building Boston: 52 Chauncy Street 


Ideal for Infants and Children 


What fabric could provide greater protection to a little body and better comfort to tender 
skin than a thin layer, made with wool, on the outside for warmth and a thin layer, made 
with soft cotton, on the inside for comfort? Write for Booklet, ‘“‘ Health Protection for 


Infants and Children.”’ 
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Underwear for Men, Women, Children and Infant: ve 
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~ THIS Diamond 


“is valued at $250,000 
and yet an imitation 


>= 


~e 


“ a : 7 : 
\ The Foo Verte Demat €Osts but afew-dollars 


See 


— 


A child would as readily accept one as the other. But a diamond expert 
would laugh at you if you offered to him the substitute, even as a gift. 
Just so would an expert in Fire Arms scorn your offer, at any price,of one 
of the many cheap importations of revolvers and automatic pistols which 
unprincipled persons are attempting to make the public believe areas good 
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Cheap materials put together by unskilled methods, masquerading as high 
grade fire arms, are just as much a fraud upon the public as glass being 
sold for diamonds—cotton offered as wool—paper as leather—brass as 


gold—tin for silver. 


Whatever price you pay for one of these inferior arms is too much. 

Unfortunately the growing need for home protection, which makes a 
COLT and its worthy American competitors essential, has brought out a 
flood of these cheaparms. Your homedeserves the protection of a COLT. 
For nearly a century this has been the arm which has stood for law and 
order in America, the official side arm of our national forces on land and 
sea. Its superior safety features and unchallenged superiority for accuracy 
and dependability make it paramount as the protector of the home. 


At its price today, COLT quality is the least expensive home protection 


you can buy. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


pes headlights are worse than none— 
they lure to a false sense of security in 
the road ahead—they blind the oncoming 
driver—they court disaster. 


Get a real lens from a lens-maker. Bausch 
& Lomb have specialized in this work for 
seventy years and are the largest makers of 
lenses in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb lenses spread an even light 
from ditch to ditch; they light the road on 
turns. For they are scientifically correct and 
thus are legal in every state. Such cars as 
Cadillac, Rolls-Royce and Lincoln have them 
as standard equipment. 

Take chances no longer—the price of safety for night riding 

is small. You can attach a pair of Bausch & Lomb Lenses, 


yourself, in 5 minutes. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
mail your check today, naming make and model of your car. 


New York Washington Chicago 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Death lurks in the 
darkened road ahead! 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., Dept. B, Rochester, N. Y. 
i San Francisco 


Name of car and model 


Price, per pair. 
(Prices apply particularly to current models) 
$4 Apperson—Buick (4)—Chalmers—Chevrolet (490) 
— Dodge — Durant — Ford — Gardner — Gray — Hup- 
mobile—Kissel—Liberty (open) —McLaughlin—Maibohm— 
Mitchell (D-40)—Overland. 
$ Allen—American — Anderson — Buick (6) — Cadillac 
—Case (Lt. 6) —Chandler—Chevrolet (F. B.) —Cole 
— Cleveland — Columbia — Comet— Crow-Elkhart— Davis — 
Daniels — Dixie—Dort — Duesenberg-Straight — Earl — Elgin 
— Essex — Franklin — Gardner — Grant — Handley-Knight — 
Holmes — Hudson — Jackson — Jordan — Kelsey — King— 
LaFayette — Leach — Lexington — Liberty (closed) — Lincoln 
—Maxwell—Mitchell (C-42)—Moline-Knight—National— 
Nash — Oakland — Oldsmobile — Packard— Paige (Lt:) — 
Pierce-Arrow — Rickenbacker — Stearns-Knight — Studebaker 
—Templar—Waltham—Willys-Knight. 


$6 Auburn—Biddle—Brewster—Bush—Chevrolet (18-D) 

— Case—Chandler—Cunningham—Haynes—H. C. S. 
Locomobile — McFarlan — Marmon — Mercer — Moon — Pre- 
mier—Paige (6-66) — Peerless (56) —Reo— Roamer — Rolls- 
Royce—Stanley — Stevens-Duryea — Stutz — Templar — Velie 


— Westcott. 
AEN 
MOTOR 


LENS 


The name 
is cast in 
every lens 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF Al 
STOCK OPERATOR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Finally I went to see Dan Williamson. 
This was in February, 1915. I told him 
that I had rid myself of the mental incubus 
of debt and I was ready to trade as of old. 
You will recall that when he needed me he 
offered me the use of twenty-five thousand 
dollars without my asking him. 

“Now that I needed him he said, ‘When 
you see something that looks good to you 
and you want to buy five hundred shares 
go ahead and it will be all right.’ 

“T thanked him and went away. He had 
kept me from making a great deal of money 
and the office had lost a lot in commis- 
sions. I admit I was a little sore to think 
that Williamson & Brown didn’t give me a 
decent stake. I intended to trade con- 
servatively at first. It would make my 
financial recovery easier and quicker if I 
could begin with a line a little better than 
five hundred shares. But, anyhow, I 
realized that, such as it was, there was my 
chance to come back. 

“T left Dan Williamson’s office and 
studied the situation in general and my own 
problem in particular. It was a bull 
market. That was as plain to me as it was 
to thousands of traders. But my stake 
consisted merely of an offer to carry five 
hundred shares for me. That is, I had no 
leeway, limited as I was. I couldn’t afford 
even a slight setback at the beginning. I 
must build up my stake with my very first 
play. That initial purchase of mine of five 
hundred shares must be profitable. I had 
to make real money. I knew that unless 
I had sufficient trading capital I would not 
be able to use good judgment. Without 
adequate margins it would be impossible to 
take the cold-blooded, dispassionate atti- 
tude toward the game that comes from the 
ability to afford a few minor losses such as 
I often incurred in testing the market be- 
fore putting down the big bet. 

“T think now that I found myself then 
at the most critical period of my career asa 
speculator. If I failed this time there was 
no telling where or when, if ever, I might 
get another stake for another try. It was 
very clear that I simply must wait for the 
exact psychological moment. 

“‘T didn’t go near Williamson & Brown’s. 
I mean, I purposely kept away from them 
for six long weeks of steady tape reading. 
I was afraid that if I went to the office, 
knowing that I could buy five hundred 
shares, I might be tempted into trading at 
the wrong time or in the wrong stock. A 
trader, in addition to studying basic con- 
ditions, remembering market precedents 
and keeping in mind the psychology of the 
sucker public as well as the limitations of 
his brokers, must also know himself and 
provide against his own weaknesses. There 
is no need to feel anger over being human. 
I have come to feel that it is as necessary to 
know how to read myself as to know how to 
read the tape. I have studied and reckoned 
on my own reactions to given impulses or to 
the inevitable temptations of an active 
market, quite in the same mood and spirit 
as I have considered crop conditions or 
analyzed reports of earnings.” 


Watching and Waiting 


“So day after day, broke and anxious to 
resume trading, I sat in front of a quotation 
board in another broker’s office where I 
couldn’t buy or sell as much as one share 
of stock, studying the market, not missing 
a single transaction on the tape, watching 
for the psychological moment to ring the 
full-speed-ahead bell. 

“By reason of conditions known to the 
whole world the stock I was most bullish 
on in those critical days of early 1915 was 
Bethlehem Steel. I was morally certain 
it was going way up, but in order to make 
sure that I would win on my very first 
play, as I must, I decided to wait until it 
crossed par. 

“T think I have told you it has been my 
experience that whenever a stock crosses 
100 or 200 or 300 for the first time, it 
nearly always keeps going up for 30 to 50 
points—and after 300 faster than after 100 
or 200. One of my first big coups was in 
‘Anaconda, which I bought when it crossed 
200 and sold a day later at 260. My prac- 
tice of buying a stock just after it crossed 
par dated back to my early bucket-shop 
days. It is an old trading principle. 


“You can imagine how keen I was to get 
back to trading on my old scale. I was so 
eager to begin that I could not think of 
anything else; but I held myself in leash. 
I saw Bethlehem Steel climb, every day, 
higher and higher, as I was sure it would, 
and yet there I was, checking my impulse 
to run over to Williamson & Brown’s office 
and buy five hundred shares. I knew I 
simply had to make my initial operation as 
nearly a cinch as was humanly possible. 

“Every point that stock went up meant 
five hundred dollars I had not made. The 
first ten points’ advance meant that I 
would have been able to pyramid, and in- 
stead of five hundred shares I might now 
be carrying one thousand shares that would 
be earning for me one thousand dollars a 
point. But I sat tight and instead of listen- 
ing to my loud-mouthed hopes or to my 
clamorous beliefs I heeded only the level 
voice of my experience and the counsel of 
common sense. Once I got a decent stake 
together I could afford to take chances. 
But without a stake, taking chances, even 
slight chances, was a luxury utterly beyond 
my reach. Six weeks of patience—but, in 
the end, a victory for common sense over 
greed and hope! 

“T really began to waver and sweat 
blood when the stock got up to 90. Think 
of what I had not made by not buying, 
when I was so bullish! Well, when it got 
to 98 I said to myself, ‘Bethlehem is going 
through 100, and when it does the roof is 
going to blow clean off!’ The tape said the 
same thing more than plainly. In fact, it 
used a megaphone. I tell you, I saw 100 
on the tape when the ticker was only print- 
ing 98. And I knew that wasn’t the voice 
of my hope or the sight of my desire, but 
the assertion of my tape-reading instinct. 
So I said to myself, ‘I can’t wait until it 
gets through 100. I have to get it now. 
It is as good as gone through par.’” 


Bethlehem Goes Kiting 


“‘Trushed to Williamson & Brown’s office 
and put in an order to buy five hundred 
shares of Bethlehem Steel. The market 
was then 98. I got my five hundred shares 
at 98 to 99. After that she shot right up, 
and closed that night, I think, at 114 or 
115. I bought five hundred shares more. 

“The next day Bethlehem Steel was 145 
and I had my stake. But I éarned it. 
Those six weeks of waiting for the right 
moment were the most strenuous and wear- 
ing six weeks I ever put in. But it paid 
me, for I now had enough capital to trade 
in fair-sized lots. I never would have got 
anywhere just on five hundred shares of 
stock. 

“There is a great deal in starting right, 
whatever the enterprise may be, and I did 
very well after my Bethlehem deal—so well, 
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indeed, that you would not have believed* — 


it was the selfsame man trading. As a 
matter of fact I wasn’t the same man, for 
where I had been harassed and wrong I 
was now at ease and right. There were no 
creditors to annoy and no lack of funds to 
interfere with my thinking or with my 
listening to the truthful voice of experi- 
ence, and so I was winning right along. 
“All of a sudden, as I was on my way to 
a sure fortune, we had the Lusitania break. 
Every once in a while a man gets a crack 
like that in the solar plexus, probably that 
he may be reminded of the sad fact that no 
human being can be so uniformly right on 
the market as to be beyond the reach of 
unprofitable accidents. I have heard peo- 
ple say that no professional speculator need 
have been hit very hard by the news of the 
torpedoing of the Lusitania, and they go on 
to tell how they had it long before the 
Street did. I was not clever enough to 
escape by means of advance information, 
and all I can tell you is that on account of 
what I lost through the Lusitania break and 
one or two other reverses that I wasn’t wise 
enough to foresee, I found myself at the 
end of 1915 with a balance at my brokers’ 
of about one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. That was all I actually made, 
though I was consistently right on the 
market throughout the greater part of the 


year. 

“T did much better during the following 
year. I was very lucky. I was rampantly 
bullish in a wild bull market. Things were 


certainly coming my way so that there 
wasn’t anything to do but to make money. 
It made me remember a saying of the late 
H. H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, to the effect that there were times 
when a man could no more help making 
money than he could help getting wet if he 
went out in a rainstorm without an um- 
brella. It was the most clearly defined 
bull market we ever had. It was plain to 
everybody that the Allied purchases of all 
kinds of supplies here made the United 
States the most prosperous nation in the 
world. We had all the things that no one 
else had for sale, and we were fast getting 
all the cash in the world. I mean that the 
wide world’s gold was pouring into this 
country in torrents. Inflation was inevita- 
ble, and, of course, that meant rising prices 
for everything. 

“All this was so evident from the first 
that little or no manipulation for the rise 
was needed. That was the reason why the 
preliminary work was so much less than in 
other bull markets. And not only was the 
war-bride boom more naturally developed 
than all others but it proved unprecedent- 
edly profitable for the general public. That 
is, the stock-market winnings during 1915 
were more widely distributed than in any 
other boom in the history of Wall Street. 
That the public did not turn all their paper 
profits into good hard cash or that they did 
not long keep what profits they actually 
took was merely history repeating itself. 
Nowhere does history indulge in repetitions 
so often or so uniformly as in Wall Street. 
When you read contemporary accounts of 
booms or panics the one thing that strikes 
you most forcibly is how little either stock 
speculation or stock speculators today dif- 
fer from yesterday. The game does not 
change and neither does human nature. 

“T went along with the rise in 1916. I 
was as bullish as the next man, but of 
course I kept my eyes open. I knew, as 
everybody did, that there must be an end, 
and I was on the watch for warning signals. 
I wasn’t particularly interested in guessing 
from which quarter the tip would come 
and so I didn’t stare at just one spot. I 
was not, and I never have felt that I was, 
wedded indissolubly to one or the other 
side of the market. That a bull market has 
added to my bank account or a bear market 
has been particularly generous I do not 
consider sufficient reason for sticking to the 
bull or the bear side after I get the get-out 
warning. A man does not swear eternal 
allegiance to either the bull or the bear side. 
His concern lies with being right.” 


Early Signs of a Bear Market 


“And there is another thing to remem- 
ber, and that is that a market does not 
culminate in one grand blaze of glory. 
Neither does it end with a sudden reversal 
of form. A market can and does often 
cease to be a bull market long before 
prices generally begin to break. My 
long expected warning came to me when 
I noticed that, one after another, those 
stocks which had been the leaders of the 
market reacted several points from the top 
and—for the first time in many months— 
did not come back. Their race evidently 
was run, and that clearly necessitated a 
change in my trading tactics. 

“Tt was simple enough. Ina bull market 
the trend of prices, of course, is decidedly 
and definitely upward. Therefore whenever 
a stock goes against the general trend you 
are justified in assuming that there is 
something wrong with that particular 
stock. It is enough for the experienced 
trader to perceive that something is wrong. 
He must not expect the tape to become a 
lecturer. His job is to listen for it to say 
‘Get out!’ and not wait for it to submit a 
legal brief for approval. 

“As I said before, I noticed that stocks 
which had been the leaders of the wonder- 
ful advance had ceased to advance. They 
dropped six or seven points and stayed 
there. At the same time the rest of the 
market kept on advancing under new 
standard bearers. Since nothing wrong 
had developed with the companies them- 
selves, the reason had to be sought else- 
where. Those stocks had gone with the 
current for months. When they ceased to 
do so, though the bull tide was still running 
strong, it meant that for those particular 
stocks the bull market was over. For the 
rest of the list the tendency was still de- 
cidedly upward. 

“There was no need to be perplexed into 
inactivity, for there were really no cross- 
currents. I did not turn bearish on the 
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market then, because the tape didn’t tell 
me to do so. The end of the bull market 
had not come, though it was within hailing 
distance. Pending its arrival there was 
still bull money to be made. Such being 
the case, I merely turned bearish on the 
stocks which had stopped advancing; and 
as the rest of the market had rising power 
behind it I both bought and sold. 

“The leaders that had ceased to lead 
I sold. I put out a short line of five thou- 
sand shares in each of them; and then I 
went long of the new leaders. The stocks 
I was short of didn’t do much, but my long 
stocks kept on rising. When finally these, 
in turn, ceased to advance I sold them out 
and went short—five thousand shares of 
each. By this time I was more bearish 
than bullish, because obviously the next 
big money was going to be made on the 
down side. While I felt certain that the 
bear market had really begun before the bull 
market had really ended, I knew the time 
for being a rampant bear was not yet. 
There was no sense in being more royalist 
than the king; especially in being so too 
soon. The tape merely said that patroling 
parties from the main bear army had 
dashed by. Time to get ready.” 


A Chance to Cover 


“T kept on both buying and selling until 
after about a month’s trading I had out 
a short line of sixty thousand shares— 
five thousand shares each in a dozen differ- 
ent stocks which earlier in the year had been 
the public’s favorites because they had been 
the leaders of the great bull market. It was 
not avery heavy line; but don’t forget that 
neither was the market definitely bearish. 

“Then one day the entire market be- 
came quite weak and prices of all stocks 
began to fall. When I had a profit of at 
least four points in each and every one of 
the twelve stocks that I was short of, I 
knew that I was right. The tape told me 
it was now safe to be bearish, so I promptly 
doubled up. 

“JT had my position. I was short of 
stocks in a market that now was plainly 
a bear market. There wasn’t any need for 
me to push things along. The market was 
bound to go my way, and, knowing that, 
I could afford to wait. After I doubled up 
I didn’t make another trade for a long time. 
About seven weeks after I put out my full 
line we had the famous leak, and stocks 
broke badly. It was said that somebody 
had advance news from Washington that 
President Wilson was going to issue a mes- 
sage that would bring back the dove of 
peace to Europe in a hurry. Of course the 
war-bride boom was started and kept up 
by the World War, and peace was a bear 
item. When one of the cleverest traders on 
the floor was accused of profiting by ad- 
vance information he simply proved he had 
sold stocks not on any news but because he 
considered that the bull market was over- 
ripe. I myself had doubled my line of 
shorts seven weeks before. 

“On the news the market broke badly 
and I naturally covered. It was the only 
play possible. When something happens 
on which you had not counted when you 
made your plans it behooves you to utilize 
the opportunity that a kindly fate offers 
you. For one thing, on a bad break like 
that you have a big market, one that you 
can turn around in, and that is the time to 
turn your paper profits into real money. 
Even in a bear market a man cannot always 
buy one hundred and twenty thousand 
shares of stock without putting up the 
price on himself. He must wait for the 
market that will allow him to buy that 
much at no damage to his profit as it 
stands him on paper. 

“T should like to point out to you that 
I was not counting on that particular break 
at that particular time for that particular 
reason. But, as I have told you before, my 
experience of thirty years as a trader is 
that such accidents are usually along the 
line of least resistance on which I base my 
operations in the market. Another thing to 
bear in mind is this: Never try to sell at 
the top. It isn’t wise. Sell after a reaction 
if there is no rally. 

“T cleared about three million dollars 
in 1916 by being bullish as long as the bull 
market lasted and then by being bearish 
when the bear market started. As I said 
before, a man does not have to marry one 
side of the market till death do them part. 

“That winter I went South, to Palm 
Beach, as I usually do for a vacation, be- 
cause I am very fond of salt-water fishing. 
I was short of stocks and wheat, and both 
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| THE BROMLEY—STYLE M-102 


Tue long-time service rendered by LE 
- FrorsHEm Suoss is more fully appre- ks 
hie ciated because of the continuous 
i comfort enjoyed throughout their life 
The Flersnemeshoes Mest Styles 16 x 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


et) Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers +» CHICAGO 


Full of Style 
—they give Full ‘Ualue 


STYLE 506: Silk, Lisle-lined 
STYLE 522: Silk 
STYLE 505: Full-fashioned Silk 


onto 


SOCKS 


Moorhead Knitting Co., Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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REG US PAT OFF. TGP CO 


SSIOLES 


For the trimmest, smart- 
est, shapeliest styles— 


For “barefoot ease” in 


their perfect fit; and— 


For the extra service and 
value and lasting satis- 
faction you demand— 


Look for the “Queen 
Quality” trade mark in 
your shoe buying. 


‘*They Fit Where Others Fail ’’ 


Agencies everywhere are featuring the newest creations in 


“Queen Quality’? Famous Shoes for Women 


“Osteo- Tarsal’’ patented-process, flexible-arch styles 
for all ages 


“Little Queen” and “Growing Queen” shoes for the 
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lines showed me a handsome profit. There 
wasn’t anything to annoy me and I was 
having a good time. Of course unless I go 
to Europe I cannot really be out of touch 
with the stock or commodities markets. For 
instance, in the Adirondacks I have a direct 
wire from my broker’s office to my house. 

“In Palm Beach I used to go to my 
broker’s branch office regularly. I noticed 
that cotton, in which I had no interest, 
was strong and rising. About that time— 
this was in 1917—I heard a great deal 
about the efforts that President Wilson 
was making to bring about peace. The 
reports came from Washington, both in the 
shape of press dispatches and private ad- 
vices to friends in Palm Beach. That is 
the reason why one day I got the notion 
that the course of the various markets re- 
flected confidence in Mr. Wilson’s success. 
With peace supposedly close at hand, 
stocks and wheat ought to go down and 
cotton up. I was all set as far as stocks 
and wheat went, but I had not done any- 
thing in cotton in some time. 

“At 2:20 that afternoon I did not own a 
single bale, but at 2:25 my belief that 
peace was impending made me buy fifteen 
thousand bales as a starter. I proposed to 
follow my old system of trading—that is, 
of buying my full line—which I have 
already described to you. 

“That very afternoon, after the market 
closed we got the unrestricted-warfare 
note. There wasn’t anything to do except 
to wait for the market to open the next 
day. I recall that at Gridley’s that night 
one of the greatest captains of industry in 
the country was offering to sell any amount 
of United States Steel at five points below 
the closing price that afternoon. There 
were several Pittsburgh millionaires within 
hearing. Nobody took the big man’s offer. 
They knew there was bound to be a whop- 
ping big break at the opening. 

“Sure enough, the next morning the 
stock and commodity markets were in an 
uproar, as you can imagine. Some stocks 
opened eight points below the previous 
night’s close. To me that meant a heaven- 
sent opportunity to cover all my shorts 
profitably. As I said before, in a bear 
market it is always wise to cover if 
complete demoralization suddenly develops. 
That is the only way, if you swing a good- 
sized line, of turning a big paper profit into 
real money both quickly and without 
regrettable reductions. For instance, I was 
short fifty thousand shares of United States 
Steel alone. Of course I was short of other 
stocks, and when I saw I had the market to 
cover in, I did. My profits amounted to 
about one and a half million dollars. It 
was not a chance to disregard.” 


A Matter of Bookkeeping 


“Cotton, of which I was long fifteen 
thousand bales, bought in the last half hour 
of the trading the previous afternoon, 
opened down five hundred points. Some 
break! It meant an overnight loss of three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. While it was perfectly clear that the 
only wise play in stocks and wheat was to 
cover on the break I was not so clear as to 
what I ought to do in cotton. There were 
various things to consider, and while I 
always take my loss the moment I am con- 
vinced I am wrong, I did not like to take 
that loss that morning. Then I reflected 
that I had gone South to have a good time 
fishing instead of perplexing myself over 
the course of the cotton market. And more- 
over, I had taken such big profits in my 
wheat and in stocks that I decided to take 
my loss in cotton. I would figure that my 
profit had been a little more than one 
million instead of over a million and a half. 
It was all a matter of bookkeeping, as pro- 
moters are apt to tell you when you ask too 
many questions. 

‘When I returned to New York early in 
1917 I paid back all the money I owed, 
which was over a million dollars. It was a 
great pleasure to me to pay my debts. I 
might have paid it back a few months 
earlier, but I didn’t for a very simple rea- 
son. I was trading actively and success- 
fully and I needed all the capital I had. I 
owed it to myself as well as to the men I 
considered my creditors to take every 
advantage of the wonderful markets we 
had in 1915 and 1916. I knew that I would 
make a great deal of money and I wasn’t 
worrying because I was letting them wait 
a few months longer for money many of 
them never expected to get back. I did 
not wish to pay off my obligations in drib- 
lets or to one man at a time, but in full to 
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all at once. So as long as the market was 
doing all it could for me I just kept on 
trading on as big a scale as my resources 
permitted. 

“T wished to pay interest, but all those 
creditors who had signed releases posi- 
tively refused to accept it. The man I paid 
off the last of all was the chap I owed the 
eight hundred dollars to, who had made my 
life a burden and had upset me until I 
couldn’t trade. I let him wait until he 
heard that I had paid off all the others. 
Then he got his money. I wanted to teach 
him to be considerate the next time some- 
body owed him a few hundreds. 

‘And that is how I came back,”’ finished 
Lawrence Livingston, looking at me medi- 
tatively, as though he were not quite cer- 
tain whether he had forgotten to tell me 
some important details. 


Paying for Dead Horses 


As I looked at him I thought of his great 
discovery: That he couldn’t trade success- 
fully while his debts were hanging over 
him. He went through bankruptcy in 
order to be free from the disturbing inter- 
ference of a thought, to rid himself of an 
unprofitable state of mind—all the time 
urged by the wish to succeed in order to 
discharge those self-same harassing obliga- 
tions. To me his recognition of his need 
was much more of a feat than his clair- 
voyant reading of the tape. To be greatly 
successful in any business a man must know 
not only his own business but his own self. 
And this man certainly knew both. 

I asked him, “‘And was it before or after 
you paid off the money you owed that you 
salted away the millions your friends talk 
about?” 

“It was after I paid off my debts in full. 
I put a pretty fair amount into annuities,” 
answered Livingston. 

One of his friends told me he gets 4 per 
cent on five millions. I didn’t ask him 
about the amount because it didn’t interest 
me so much as his reasons. 

“Why?” I asked. 

And he answered, “‘I made up my mind 
I wasn’t going to be strapped and uncom- 
fortable and minus a stake ever again.” 

“But,” I objected, “annuities cease with 
your death, and you have a family.” 

“Yes,” said Livingston, ‘‘but after I 
married I put some money in trust for my 
wife. And after the boy came I put some 
in trust for him.” 

“‘And why did you do that?” I asked. 

“Tt is the only thing to do,”’ he said. 

‘Ts it because you think the stock market 
might take it away from you?” 

“T know this,” said Livingston ear- 
nestly: ‘‘that a man will spend anything 
he can lay his hands on; and also that he 
can lose every cent. But by doing what 
I did my wife and child are safe from me.” 

I smiled. He frowned. I explained my 
smile. 

*‘Livingston, you are right, and you con- 
firm a pet theory of mine. But I remember 
how an old friend of ours married right 
after his first failure. When he made 
another fortune in the cotton market I 
said to him: ‘When you went broke be- 
fore, you were single. It didn’t matter 
how you lived. But now you have others 
dependent upon you. Are you absolutely 
certain that you will never go broke again 
or are you going to provide against sucha 
possibility?’ I remember that our friend 
smiled to think that I should believe him 
a cross between a conceited ass and a 
selfish pig, and told me that he had put 
away eight hundred thousand dollars in 
trust for his wife. I don’t know what hap- 
pened to that money.” 

Lawrence Livingston’s face flushed with 
obvious anger. But it was not directed 
against me, as I perceived when he spoke. 

“Yes,” he said with feeling; ‘‘but that 
man coaxed his wife to sign off when he 
needed the money, and he lost it. But I 
have fixed it up so that no matter what I 
want or what my wife wants, that trust 
holds. It is absolutely safe from all attacks 
by either of us; safe from my market 
needs; safe even from a devoted wife’s 
love. I’m taking no chances!” 

“You are a wise man,’ I quite unneces- 
sarily assured him. 

_He said nothing, but the expression on 
his face was very curious. It was an amazing 
blending of a smile and a sneer—as though 
I thought he didn’t know all the enemies 
that a stock operator has to reckon with. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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HANDLING HOME SEEKERS 


(Continued from Page 20) 


“That has a loan value of about five 
hundred dollars,” the young man told us. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,’’ admitted 
the accountant. 

“Now if it will raise five hundred dol- 
lars,” I pointed out, “‘I’m sure I can get 
you the other five hundred. Come with 
me just a minute.” 

There is a bank in the same building with 
my office. I knew the manager quite well. 
It so happened that he knew the firm with 
which my prospect was connected. 

“Yes,” he said to my customer, “I will 
loan you the money on a ninety-day note 
and will renew if you pay half of it on 
time—provided you intend to live here in 
the village and will open your account at 
our bank.” 

The young man was dumfounded at 
this. Though an accountant, he told me 
that he had never so much as imagined him- 
self going to a bank to borrow money. He 
thought they would require the indorse- 
ment of some well-to-do man or the deposit 
of some gilt-edged security. The upshot of 
it was the family bought the home and are 
tickled to death. Already the note at the 
bank has been paid off in full—paid off 
before maturity. 

When the deal was closed that gang in 
my office had the dry grins. My home- 
harvesting scheme had worked. 

To the average business man the work- 
ing out of those details seems so simple as 
to be ridiculous. But I want to tell you 
that not one person out of ten, eager to 
have a home, has any idea that such things 
can be done. In big cities particularly the 
people appear to be frightened by regular 
business transactions, and they hold banks 
in absolute awe. 


Building for Convenience 


The bank manager took a lively interest 
in my plan from the start, and that was the 
biggest break of luck I had. He looked 
upon it as good constructive business for 
the bank. A month ago he told me that 
through my suggestions to prospective 
purchasers he had acquired many new de- 
positors and that he had never lost a cent 
on aloan. Naturally I became an enthusi- 
astic booster for this particular bank and 
have thrown quite a number of good things 
in its way. 

Of course, I got many customers who 
had never heard of me as a home harvester, 
but I can count ten homes that I have sold 
as a direct result of that pamphlet. Some 
of them have recommended me to others. 
There were a few naturally who, expecting 
something for nothing, agreed with me 
right down to the point of digging up the 
cash payment and then pooh-poohed that 
as the catch in it. One has to expect that 
sort of thing. 

In handling these many home seekers 
and listening to their comments the one 
thing that has impressed me most is the 
lack of originality in our early architects or 
_house builders. If, in my region, we had 
| half the originality and ingenuity for com- 

fort shown by builders on the Pacific 
Coast I am sure I could double my sales in 
_any given time. 
In my section of the Eastern seaboard, 
and in others, the houses are so similar in 
_form—so crude I might say—that I often 
wonder if our ancestors ever had any imag- 
ination at all. Somebody built a house 
shaped like a dry-goods box and put parti- 
tions in it many years ago. Since then 
everybody seems to have done the same 
thing. In my own town I have found that 
most of the houses I have for sale never 
even had an architect. 

In Connecticut and Long Island the 
people are of a saving disposition. Rather 
than engage an architect some builder or 
plain carpenter helped work on a house 
once and then built a new one just like it. 
If anything new was needed he simply 
added it on. The idea of embodying these 
new ideas in the construction plans so as 
to give the whole thing a pleasing appear- 
Hance evidently never occurred to him. And 
they are still building hundreds of new ones 
just the same way 

In our village there are two or three so- 
ealled California bungalows. If the owners 
had been willing to sell I could have sold 
any one of them a dozen times during the 
past summer. 

I have pleaded and argued with builders 
to pay more attention to architecture, but 


they’ve got their heads set one way and 
call me foolish, lacking in common sense. 

Just why the Californian should be so 
much more original and ingenious in the 
construction of homes always has puzzled 
me. I went on a trip out there a year or so 
ago and that was the first thing I investi- 
gated. They took me over many sections 
and I found the houses more wonderful 
in the way they had been constructed for 
convenience than I had imagined, and 
strangely enough nearly all of them were 
different in design. When I came home to 
what we are pleased to hear called the 
effete East I had to explain to a builder 
that a California bungalow was not a 
definite sort of house: It was more of 
an expressed idea of how to live with the 
least discomfort, and the idea took on many 
forms. 

Out there I learned the origin of the 
California bungalow, as it was explained 
to me by a Los Angeles real-estate man. It 
seems that the first people who went to 
California were mostly men. They had no 
intention of remaining in one place long, as 
their purpose was to dig for gold. They 
would hurriedly erect a shack for shelter. 
The men had to cook and keep house as 
well as work in the mines; so they built 
their crude homes on the idea of saving all 
the time and steps possible. Pretty soon 
they would have to move. They would run 
across another shanty which had a new 
trick that they had not thought of. This 
would promptly be built into the new 
shack. Nightly the men would confer on 
some new device, always with the idea of 
saving themselves any extra work. And, 
according to my informant, when the 
women came out in numbers they found 
some of the most cunning devices for mak- 
ing housekeeping easy that they ever had 
heard of. They also began using their own 
creative imagination. As a result we have 
the form of residence known as the Cali- 
fornia bungalow. My friend out there 
insisted that it was not a creation of archi- 
tects originally, but a gradual development 
from the ingenious ideas of men who 
eee to make housework as easy as pos- 
sible. 

In the old hard section of the East people 
didn’t feel that way. There were women 
to do the work, and if it came to a question 
of labor or expense—why, the husbands 
would save the money and let the wives 
do a little more work. 


The Shackles of Tradition 


I am an Easterner bred and born, and I 
am proud of it. But I am convinced that 
if the men of my section had been forced 
to do the housework years ago there would 
have been a big change in our architecture. 
There would be today. 

Old fellows will always tell you that there 
was a reason for our form of architecture 
in frame houses, but none of them has ever 
told me what it was. For instance, it is not 
at all unusual to see a house twenty-five 
feet wide and three stories high on a 
hundred-foot lot. In addition there is a 
basement. On the main floor are a sitting 
room, dining room and kitchen. The bed- 
rooms and bath are on the second floor, and 
the attic rooms often are used as sleep- 
ing quarters for the children. The bath- 
rooms, by the way, in the old houses were 
not there originally, but have been cut in at 
the expense of bedroom space. To attend 
to the children and the kitchen and to go 
to the bathroom, the woman of the house 
is constantly climbing steps, until at night 
she is worn out. Also this sort of house, in 
a cold climate, is much harder to heat than 
a one-story house. And, following this old 
idea, builders of today who are construct- 
ing houses to sell are putting them up in 
exactly the same way. None of them can 
tell me why, except that they don’t want 
to bother with thinking up anything dif- 
ferent. 

The only explanation I can find is that 
the first settlers from European cities were 
accustomed to using very little space for 
building because land was so dear. So 
when they got over here they contrived the 
idea of building them high up in the air 
instead of spreading them out on the 
ground. 

I didn’t intend to go into a discussion 
of architecture, but that is mostly what 
my customers talk about. As this old- 
fashioned idea of a house has cost me many 
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sales, I get indignant every time I think 
about it. If ever I do any building de- 
velopment on a large scale I am going to 
see that my houses are built for women and 
not for men. The women run them. Every 
time I see a woman running upstairs to 
arrange something before showing the house 
to my clients I can’t help but think of those 
California miners. Those old boys would 
have knocked that second story off and 
put it on the ground. ; 

Real-estate dealing in small cities and 
villages is much more interesting than in 
big cities, where the trading is largely con- 
fined to business property. I have done 
both. Among the home seekers and sellers 
there is much more chance to study human 
nature. 

Most of my clients are women, as I have 
said. Rather, it is the women who take 
the initiative and also make the final de- 
cisions. I think this is true, generally 
speaking. After observing them for some 
time now I can understand why so many 
women have gone into the real-estate busi- 
ness. They like to make quick decisions— 
gamble if necessary. They make good 
agents. A man will hem and haw for weeks, 
but once a woman gets the proposition 
clearly in her head she has no hesitancy. 
She will step right out, lay her cards on the 
table and shove in her stack. And, mind 
you, if the transaction brings on financial 
hardships she knows quite well who will 
have to take the brunt of the sacrifices in 
keeping the household going. 

Where a woman-usually gets lost is in 
planning construction. I have never seen 
one who: could understand a map or a set 
of plans—visualize them so that she could 
see the new house as it would appear when 
finished. For that reason they are the bane 
of a building contractor’s existence while 
the new’ home is in course of construction. 
The moment it begins to assume shape they 
discover that it does not look as they had 
imagined it would and want to make 
changes. 

For this reason I have found that it is 
always best for a family who never owned 
a home before to buy one already built. In 
a very short time the woman will find where 
the plumbing ought to be changed, where 
this and that partition ought to be taken 
out, where certain windows should be made 
into French doors, and so on. If they 
should sell and start to build a new home 
they would know exactly what they wanted 
and have a pretty fair idea as to what it 
would cost. Women become practical only 
by experience. Showing them plans is 
largely a waste of time. Of course, I under- 
stand, there are some women architects 
and some builders; but I am speaking of 
women in general. 


The Only Good System 


In my own village there is a woman con- 
tractor and builder. She came there two 
years ago and gave us quite a laugh when 
she hung out her card. In a very short time, 
though, she was making the old-time build- 
ers hustle. She built and sold fifteen houses 
in less than six months. Instead of laying 
a bundle of blue prints on the table when 
discussing future homes with clients she 
would take them in a car and show them 
several nice houses. 

“We can build you one like this,’ she 
would say, “‘and will put in any changes 
that you think necessary.” 

Her plan was to buy an option on a good 
lot, build the house to suit a particular 
client, and then finance the deal by taking 
a cash payment and mortgages. Out of 
the cash payment she would pay for the 
lot and usually make a profit on that. She 
would get enough to start the building 
work in addition and then manipulate the 
rest by putting a mortgage on the whole 
to secure her notes. 

That woman has the confidence of the 
bank. So far as I know she has yet to make 
a bad deal. Most important of all, she 
satisfies her clients by building houses just 
as they want them. Our old-time builders 
simply bought up property and built the 
regulation houses that they had always 
been building and took a chance on selling 
to whoever might come along. The woman 
gave them a good licking. 

All this recent activity in getting homes 
for people fleeing from the high city rents 
has made some big changes in our business. 
In the old days an important feature was 
the rental of property and the collections. 
I was really startled when I checked things 
up to find that there is but one renting 
client on my books. The rental business 
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in the village has fallen off fully 70 per cent. 
The people have been quick to realize that 
they can buy as easily as they can rent. 
That is the best sign I have seen. 

The man who suggested that I prepare 
this article asked me: ‘‘What is the psy- 
chology of real-estate salesmanship? Think 
that over before you start.” 

I have thought it over; also I have read 
much on the subject. After listening to 
interesting business talks I have tried to 
put the suggestions in practice. So far 
nothing has worked out for me by following 
a formula. 

I don’t know whether you would or could 
call it the psychology or the trick of selling 
real estate, but the only good system I 
have found is to attend to my business and 
never overlook a bet. 

Men who think they can size up a cus- 
tomer and tell what he has on his mind 
when he comes into the office are shrewder 
than lam. The only thing to do is to take 
him at face value and go right ahead. 
Jumping at conclusions will get no com- 
missions—not in my town anyway. 

Early this spring a woman came into my 
office and stood for several minutes, wait- 
ing until I had finished a letter. This 
woman was poorly clad; she wore hardly 
enough clothes to keep her warm. In her 
arms she held a baby. Two others, hardly 
big enough to walk, clung to her skirts. 

“‘T want a house, mister,’ she said 
plaintively. 

““Won’t you sit down, madam?” I sug- 
gested, noticing that she was very tired. 
“You are carrying quite a weight in your 
arms.” 

“Yes, sir, I am tired. I’ve been to all 
the offices and nobody wants to help me, it 
looks like.”” I remembered then that I had 
seen this woman trudging around to the | 
other real-estate offices of the village. ‘‘Yes, 
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sir,’ she went on, looking at me in a sort 
of frightened, embarrassed way, “I got to 
have a house. Is it so hard, mister?” 

““Why, no,” I told her. “‘ What kind of a 
house do you want?” 


An Unusual Client 


“A house—just a house. I want a place 
where I can take my children; a place 
where I can have room to work and they 
can play.” 

““Where have you been living?”’ 

‘“‘T live in Brooklyn, but they turned me 
out.” 

“Turned you out—with those children?” 

“Yes, mister. The house where we lived 
was sold, and when we told them we had 
no other place to live, with houses so scarce 
and rents so high, the man came and gave 
us a dispossess notice. I got to have a 
house.” 

I felt downright sorry for this poor 
woman. No matter what happened, I made 
up my mind to get her some kind of a place. 

“Ts your husband living?” 

“No, sir. I am a widow.” 

“And these other agents didn’t have ; 
a single place to rent?” 

“They didn’t ask me what I wanted. — 
I don’t want to rent a house. I want to buy — 
one.” ’ 

“T’ll get you a house if it takes me all 
day,’ I told her. ‘‘I’ll take you around in 
my car. Could you make a cash payment?” 

“Yes, sir. But, you understand, I don’t 
want a fine house—just one for me and the 
children. I never lived in the country, 
where houses ain’t made all together. Do 
they cost very much?” 

“You leave it to me, madam, and we’ll 

see.” 
The day before I had taken out six dif- 
ferent parties, but none of them wanted to 
pay more than one thousand dollars down 
on a home. It was very difficult. I was 
determined, though, to find this woman 
something. 

We rode round and round, looking at all 
sorts of houses. The woman apparently 
had no interest in architecture. The only 
thing on which she ever commented was 
the washtubs. She wanted porcelain tubs 
and wanted to be sure that the water taps 
and the drain pipes worked all right. Heat, 
light and exposure seemed to interest her 
only in a passing way. Her looks told me 
that she had absolute faith in what I was 
doing. She had left it all to me. 

Finally we found a little six-room cot- 
tage with a small lot, a rather nice little 
place in a section where the prices were 
moderate—I mean moderate as prices are 
considered nowadays. This house was 
listed with me at seventy-eight hundred 
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FRANKLIN SEDAN FEATURES 


Wide windows—broadest outlook 
V front — clear driving vision 
Two wide doors, giving easy access 
Ventilation without dust or draft 
Tilting Pullman-type front seats 
Flexible 4-point body suspension 
Rattle-proof body of aluminum 
Lightest fine sedan—2750 pounds 
$2850 f. o. b. Syracuse 


oo 


The Latest Car on Exhibition 
at all dealers’ 


FRANKLIN SEDAN 
With the New ‘Motor 


MORE POWER; MORE SPEED; MORE ECONOMY 


New pressure air-cooling system—the highest development of motor cooling 


“OU ought to try this latest Franklin Sedan. 


\\ ee! rey 
rY} The new motor steps it into the front ranks 
shat 


ion hills and the straightaway. No car is 


“smoother on good roads; none can approach 
it on rough going, nor keep up with it all day. 


And yet it doesn’t sacrifice economy for power, nor 
comfort for speed—there is more of all. It will travel all 
day with wide open throttle and never falter. The new 
pressure air-cooling system is without limitations. It 
will endure hardships of mud, sand, hills, heat and cold 
that would stop any other motor made. 


This car will give you the finest ride and finest service 
you have ever had. Try the Sedan with the New Motor. 


New demountable rims 
Lowest price in 20 years 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Quality -Price-Service 


Transportation cost 
includes purchase 
price and operating 


expense. 


Republic 


Trucks lead first 


and last. 


REPUBLIC TRUCK SALES CORPORATION 
ALMA, MICH. 


Republic has more trucks in use than any other exclusive truck manufacturer 
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Simply brush Stormtight on your roofs—anyone can do it. 
tight is a thick liquid which forms a one piece, elastic covering which 
does not run or crack like the tar preparations you have had to put up 


(SONNEBORN 


Look for 
This Can 
When Looking 


for 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
LEAKING 
ROOFS 


Look for the name and the label and you will 
have no leaky roofs for many years. 


Storm- 


Stormtight keeps your good roofs good for many years. Common roof 
paints crack and are short-lived, therefore unsatisfactory and expensive. 
Furnished in black, maroon, green and light red. 


WEATHER: 


makes old, apparently worthless roofs as good as new, and so saves 
the great cost of ripping off the old and putting on the new roofing. 


For the composition, tin, canvas, paper roofs 
of homes, factories, garages, barns and out- 


If your dealer is not selling Stormtight, write 
us, giving us his name. 


Send for “‘Leakproof Roofs’’ and 
testimonials covering many years. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


116 Fifth Ave. 


New York 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
dollars. That was about as cheap as I could 
get. Up to this time I had not pursued my 
inquiry as to how much she could pay 
down. She seemed to be well pleased with 
this house. 

“You like it, mister?” she asked. 

“Tt’s about the best we can do,” I said. 

“ Allright, sir. I will take this one. I will 
not be turned out of a house any more. 
You have been nice and what you say 
I will do.” 

“Well, then, we will go to my office and 
fix up the papers.” 

I fixed up a contract of sale for her to 
sign. Without a question she affixed her 
signature. P 

“And is it mine now?” she asked inno- 
cently. ' 

“Yes, almost. The price of the place is 
seventy-eight hundred dollars. Now we 
will talk about the payment—the first one.” 

“T will take it, sir.” 

Placing the babies in a big chair, she 
began fumbling in the pocket of her well- 
worn skirt. After several digs she finally 
made quite a pile of bills on the table. 

“T have two hundred dollars coming to 
me,” she said. : 

I didn’t grasp her meaning at first. Then 
I counted the money. She had handed me 
eight thousand dollars in bills, and wanted 
the change—two hundred dollars! 

Such matters as a deed, a guaranteed 
title, recording fees, and so on, had never 
entered her head, and honestly I felt too 
much of a sport to mention it. This com- 
mission had come so quickly and unex- 
pectedly that I decided it was up to me to 
chip in with the recording fees. Personally 
I knew the title to be absolutely clear, the 
previous owner having just had a search 
made so as to get a mortgage. 

“‘Yes, it’s yours,’’ I told her, and I gave 
her a receipt in full, explaining that I would 
deliver the deed to her as soon as it could 
be made out and recorded. 

When I related this incident to a real- 
estate man across the street he almost fell 
out of his seat. The woman had been 
around his place for some time. He had 
paid little attention to her, because he 
thought she wanted to rent a house, and he 
had none. 

Now I have been in the real-estate busi- 
ness for twenty years, but that is the first 
case in my whole experience where a cus- 
tomer came in and bought a house just as 
if she had gone to a department store and 
picked out shoes for the babies. 


The Housing Famine 


Just how this woman got hold of all that 
money in cash puzzled me no little. I 
could not restrain my curiosity. It seems 
that her husband had died a year before 
and had left ten thousand dollars in in- 
surance. The eight thousand dollars was 
what she had left after paying rent and 
living expenses for a year—excepting one 
thousand dollars. 

“T had nobody to help me,” she said, 
“because my husband had warned me 
about letting any strangers get hold of my 
money. But I figured it out that if I kept 
on paying rent and moving, in a few years 
I wouldn’t have no money and no house 
either. So I took it all out of the bank but 
one thousand dollars and started out to get 
me a house. I can make a living by taking 
in sewing—I do some embroidery work for 
a store that sends it out at so much a 
dozen. Now that I don’t have to pay no 
rent me and the babies can live on that and 
my thousand dollars. Now I got a home, 
ain’t I, mister?” 

That woman had never read any articles 
on economics, but she had struck on a 
basic thought that some of our high- 
salaried young fathers in New York and 
other cities might do well to think over. 

I cite this odd case in substantiation of 
my early statement that you can’t size up 
people by any tricks of psychology. Or 
maybe, after all, this is psychology. Any- 
way, it goes to show that the only sure-fire 
way of getting commissions is to take cus- 
tomers as they come and overlook no bets. 
You can’t bank on appearances. A tone 
of sincerity in the customer’s questions is 
usually a tip-off as to whether or not an 
agent is wasting his time. 

About the time of my much-talked-of sale 
to the poor woman with the baby in her 
arms and eight thousand dollars in her skirt 
pocket there was a great rush for homes in 
the suburbs. High rentals and a shortage 
of homes were driving hundreds of New 
Yorkers from their apartments. The same 
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thing was going on in other cities, though 
the need for a place to live was not quite 
so extreme as around New York. In many 
cases rents had jumped more than 50 per 
cent. What’s worse, families couldn’t get 
apartments even at that advance. Hun- 
dreds of small families were actually turned 
out on' account of the apartment houses 
changing owners, new tenants being put in 
at higher rentals. It really was a terrible 
situation. People in other parts of the 
country find it difficult to appreciate just 
what was going on in the populous sections 
around New York, Brooklyn, Newark and 
Jersey City. 

In our village, homes that had been 
bought in the prewar days for five thou- 
sand dollars found a ready market at seven 
thousand, eight thousand and even nine 
thousand. And this sudden jump came 
pretty near ruining some of our best citi- 
zens. They saw what they thought was a 
quick chance to pick up fifteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars. Those who didn’t 
see very far in front of their noses took it. 
A groceryman, neighbor of mine, who had 
spent ten years building up his place got 
nicked good. He figured that his place then 
stood him six thousand dollars. He was 
offered eight thousand. 

“Why,” he said to me, ‘‘I’d be foolish 
not to grab that! I have another lot down 
the street and I can build a new house just 
like I want for seven thousand, and still 
have a profit.” 

Nothing could stop him. He sold out 
and immediately began plans for building. 
In less than three months he was forced to 
sue two contractors for failure to go on 
with their work. They could not get labor 
or material and were in a pickle. He was 
in a worse one. When the house was finally 
finished it had cost him a little more than 
nine thousand dollars—that in addition to 
the lot, which also he could have sold at a 
profit. We had many cases like that. 


The Shoestring Shopper 


In those days—as in this day—there 
were'mighty few cases of the poor woman 
with the babies and the eight thousand 
dollars. Most of them have no babies and 
about eight hundred dollars. Some less 
than that. As I have said, a real-estate 
agent must not judge by appearances. 

There was quite a flurry in our little 
real-estate circles last May. when a hand- 
somely dressed young married woman, in 
search of a home, made the rounds in 
about the niftiest-looking motor car I ever 
have seen. I might explain that we have 
six real-estate offices in the village, and 
most of the places for sale are listed with 
all of us. The competition is keen. The 
business was so good for a while, however, 
that all did well. 

Rather enviously I was watching this 
attractive and opulent-looking woman stop- 
ping at the other offices to make inquiries. 
My competitors even came out of their 
offices to talk with the prospect while she 
sat in her nifty car. Finally she came to me 
and I put on my most suave and impressive 
manner. 

“Have you found anything to suit you 
yet, madam?” I inquired, explaining that 
I had observed her activities. 

“Not as yet,” she said. “‘To come right 
to the point, I must have a big place with 
considerable grounds and a house of from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight rooms, with 
garages and servants’ quarters.” 

A sort of glow ran over me. If you’ve 
ever been a real-estate agent and have seen 
a chance like this you’ll understand what 
I mean. Only a week before the repre- 
sentative of a very old and wealthy family 
had indicated to me a willingness to sell 
their big place near the bay. 

“T haven’t anything right in the village,” 
I said to her; ‘‘but ——”’ 

“Oh, I don’t care exactly where it is. 
Train service means little to us. As long 
as it is on the island’’—Long Island—‘“‘it 
will do, provided we can get the room. As 
a matter of fact, we’d like to be a little 
isolated.” 

“T have the place for you—about a mile 
out. Had you any fixed idea as to the 
amount you’d like to invest?” 

“Well, of course, I want value received.” 

“The place I have in mind can be 
bought for about thirty-five thousand, I 
think.” 

“That sounds good,” she said. 

“And,” I added, ‘it has twenty-eight 
rooms and considerable acreage.” 

“Get in my car,” she suggested, ‘‘and 
let’s look at it.” 
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I purposely pointed the way past the 
other real-estate offices so they could see 
me riding in the lady’s ear. 

We went out to the beautiful old place 
and looked it over from cellar to garret. 
It was easily worth the thirty-five thousand 
dollars. The woman was immensely pleased 
and suggested that I get in touch with the 
owners immediately. She was ready to 
begin negotiations at once. 

“What are the terms?” she inquired. 
“T suppose it would carry both first and 
second mortgage?” 

“Oh, certainly,” I said. I knew that the 
estate did not wish to raise cash, but would 
be highly satisfied with 6 per cent mort- 
gages. 

“And what amount of cash payment do 
you think they would require?”’ 

I had made up my mind to say eight 
thousand dollars, that being less than a 
fourth. I knew that would be agreeable 
to the owners. Still, I hesitated. I didn’t 
want to make it too low, because I was 
looking for as big a commission as possible 
out of the cash paid. 

“Why,” I evaded, so as to draw her out 
if possible and not make a bad break, ‘‘I 
am sure they would be satisfied with a very 
modest cash payment. Have you any sug- 
gestions?” 

Now I give you my word this is the truth: 

“Well, most of our money is invested in 
securities which we can’t afford to market 
just at this time,’’ she said. ‘‘Do you think 
it would be satisfactory for me to pay one 
thousand dollars in cash? That is about as 
much as I would want to put out in cash 
just now.” 

If there was ever a sick man anyone 
could have positively identified me as the 
afflicted person at a glance. 

“Madam,”’ I said, ‘‘I’ll get in touch with 
the owners and communicate with you.” 

I took her address and also noted the 
make of the car. I looked her up. Her 
husband had no rating in Bradstreet’s or 
Dun’s. Through the aid of our automobile 
dealer I learned that our pretty lady had 
even bought the car on partial payments. 

As yet I have failed to get into my head 
just what that woman was trying to do. 
Obviously she had no intention—no hope at 
least—of buying an expensive home. Can 
you imagine a person buying a thirty- 
five-thousand-dollar estate with one thou- 
sand dollars in cash? My only conclusion 
is that she wanted to show off the car and 
do a little window shopping just for effect. 
She never returned. 


House Buying Made Easy 


As I have said, you can’t pick ’em out 
_ by appearances. The car that woman had 
bought on time would have almost paid 
for the home the poor woman bought for 
seventy-eight hundred dollars. 

As this rush for homes slowed up a little 
we noticed that the amount of cash carried 
_ by customers gradually decreased. It got 
_ to where we would answer questions about 
property by asking right off the reel, ‘How 
much can you pay down in cash?” 

Nine times out of ten the answer was, 
“About a thousand dollars.” 

That’s why the rush is subsiding. The 
_ money is getting low. 

Before this I mentioned that it was 
suggested to me, in preparing this article, 
_ that I study the psychology of the real- 
estate business. 

“Tncidentally,’”’ this gentleman asked, 
“what percentage of the people of more 
moderate means make good on their pur- 
chases? In other words, how many of them 
overbuy themselves through enthusiasm 
and are unable to meet their required 
payments on principal and interest?” 

That started me on a little investiga- 
tion. I went back over my records and 
also made inquiries of my neighbor com- 
petitors. In one hundred deals I have 
found but one case of foreclosure. Even 
that one man could have avoided being 
sold out if it had not been for discourage- 
ment and lack of interest on account of 
domestic unhappiness. 

This man made a cash payment of one 
thousand dollars and monthly payments of 
twenty dollars, including the interest. He 
lasted just twelve months and was out 
something like twelve hundred dollars. 
Looking at it one way, he didn’t lose any- 
thing at all. He would have had to pay at 
least one hundred dollars a month rent for 
the home he bought. 

If small families will continue to keep in 
mind the idea that they are simply paying 
rent—paying it to themselves—they will 
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rarely have difficulty. The head of a 
family who has lived in New York or any 
other big city for a number of years gets 
so much in the habit of looking forward to 
meeting his rent at the end of the month 
that it sticks to him when he buys a home, 
and that is all that is necessary. I use 
New York for an example because the 
standard of rental is more firmly fixed and 
because it is high. I imagine it runs in 
about the same proportion to the cost of 
living in other cities. 

Any man who pays one hundred a month 
rent can buy a ten-thousand-dollar home 
and have no difficulty in paying for it with- 
out danger of foreclosure or the necessity 
of selling. On the same basis a family pay- 
ing fifty dollars a month rent can own a 
five-thousand-dollar home in a very short 
time. Once they get by the first year and 
get accustomed to the new order of things 
there arises an ambition to pay the thing 
off and get rid of it. 

In looking over these cases I noted but 
one or two in the entire lot where a 
purchaser allowed the monthly payments 
to go the entire limit of time as provided in 
the mortgage terms. I am referring, of 
course, to the second mortgage. Along the 
Eastern seaboard, where my activities have 
centered, it is a custom never to pay off the 
first mortgage on a home. I don’t know 
whether that is always a good idea or not. 
If I were a wage earner of very limited 
means [ think I should rather have the 
whole thing paid off. That, however, is not 
the custom. The idea of allowing the first 
mortgage to remain, of course, is to keep 
the property in what we call a liquid state 
for transfer, if necessary. For instance, if 
a ten-thousand-dollar home carried a four- 
thousand-dollar first mortgage it would be 
much easier to sell than if a new mortgage 
had to be made in case of purchase. The 
mortgage could be simply taken by as- 
signment or held by the same mortgagor 
without the trouble and expense of title 
search, fees and often a bonus. 


Borrowing for Credit 


Even if a home owner has saved up the | 
four thousand dollars to pay off the mort- | 


gage he is usually advised to invest that 
in some other security at 6 per cent or more. 
Then he can take the interest from one 
and apply it to the other. He is out noth- 
ing and at the same time keeps his property 
in a convenient salable form. 

Men who buy a piece of property for the 
first time take much pride in being referred 
to as taxpayers. That brings with it an 
idea of being business men. They start 
talking of good securities before they even 
have paid off the second mortgage. Conse- 
quently that theory of investing in a 
security so as to offset the interest on their 
mortgage appeals strongly. It sounds im- 
portant. They are out of the tenant class. 

“You know,” a young man said to me 
the other day, ‘“‘we rarely ever go in town 
to see any of our old friends nowadays. 
Honestly, we’ve got to where we sort of 
look down on people who are tenants.” 

I never saw a man enjoy property owner- 
ship so much as this fellow. With it he had 
a great sense of humor. My office, as I 
have mentioned, is in the same building 
with a bank. One day this particular 
client, who always managed to give me a 
laugh somehow, dropped in to gossip. 

“Say,” he said, smiling, “I’ve just bor- 
rowed a thousand dollars from the bank 
on my personal note—without indorsement 
or security.” 

“What’s the matter?’’ I inquired. ‘‘ You 
are not in trouble?” 

“T should say not! The bank manager 
down there thinks I’m a pretty good busi- 
ness man. He suggested that he would be 
glad to accommodate me with a moderate 
loan any time I needed it, so I borrowed a 
thousand dollars. I’ll keep it and pay it 
back to him next month. The interest will 
amount to just five dollars. It’s worth 
that much just for the fun I’ll have taking 


up the note. You see, I might really need. 


to borrow some time. After paying back 
that thousand so promptly I could borrow 
two thousand the next time.” 

And, thinking it over for a moment, I 
decided that young fellow was much more 
of a business man than he really suspected. 
It’s a great thing to get the feel of taking 
up notes promptly. Banks would rather 
have a client like that than a lot of them 
with big securities. 

Men who buy homes for the first time 
are very much like those who buy their 
first automobiles. It is the rarest thing in 
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Get Relief From Callouses 


Back of your callous is a lowered bone in the ball of 


the foot, pressing against a sensitive nerve. 
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Nature 


forms a pad of flesh and makes pressure painful to safe- 


guard and protect that nerve from injury. Gently raise 
the bone that causes the callous—and the pain ceases. 


Callouses— no matter how long standing— can be quickly and perma- 
nently relieved by supporting in normal condition the bone which 


causes the trouble. 


This is done by placing in the 
shoe a pliable leather device so 
formed as to counteract the tend- 
ency of the bone to lower. By 
this principle applied to different 
bones, the Wizard Lightfoot Sys- 
tem successfully corrects fallen 
arches, callouses, leaning heels 
and other foot troubles without 
pain or discomfort. 


Leading physicians everywhere 
endorse this System. The most 
progressive shoe dealers employ 
one or more experts who have 
studied the subject and know how 
to correct foot troubles by the 
Wizard Lightfoot System. Ask 
your dealer if he can provide you 
with this service. If he cannot, 
write to us, 


Wizard Lightfoot Co., 1769 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


461 8th Ave., New York, 


Cunard Bldg., Liverpool. 
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$2 the taxi-meter didn’t get 
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OU save on tailor’s bills, too, by carry- 
ing an India—it keeps your coat sleeves 


as dry as your hat. 


Men and women alike choose the India for its dis- 
tinctive appearance, its sturdy construction—ten 
strong, steel ribs with flexible wind-proof tips—its 
easy carrying length and its flat all-sheltering spread 
that doesn’t block the view. 


Say “India” to get the exclusive India features. 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


2ndia vmbrelc 


Guaranteed 
“The little umbrella with the big spread” 


Indias for men, women, 


little folks 


travelers 


and for 
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Smart styles in 
blouses that give 
boys distinction 


AYNEE blouses are the kind 
that puts an unconscious 
stiffening in a boy’s back-bone. 
He knows he has on a blouse 
made for him. Kaynee shirtings 
are boyishly swanky, full of style, 
smart, but not noisy. The colors 
are fast-set, sun-proof, tub-proof. 
Each garment is mannishly 
tailored to fit a real boy, not a 
compromise model. Collars, 
yokes, sleeves, shoulders, set with 
neat precision and comfort. 


Kaynee blouses are the kind 
that putsa look of conscious pride 
inamother’seyes. Her boy is well- 
dressed and with real economy. 
You'll find: the whole Kayriee 
line for sale at the better class 
stores in your town. 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Kayne 


Blouses for Boys v 


It’s the wood 


core that makes Compo-Board 
so strong and durable. It will not warp, shrink, crumble 
or crack. It keeps out dampness, heat and cold. It’s the 
most satisfactory wall board—the best foundation for 
beautiful interiors—and the most economical in the end. 
27 years of making good have proved that. 


Takes any form of decoration or wall covering—wall paper, bur- 
lap, canvas, paint or kalsomine. 

Does not require panel strips. Makes beautiful, smooth, sub- 
stantial walls. 


Look for the wood core—none other 
genuine 

Compo-Board Filler is especially prepared to fill 
joints and nail heads. 

Free Booklet “The Many Uses of Compo-Board”’ 
shows attractive interiors and suggests many prac- 
tical uses of Compo-Board in home, office and fac- 
tory. Write for a copy. 


The Compo-Board Company 
4303 Lyndale Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn.., 


| customer for ten thousand dollars. 
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the world when they will admit they have 
made a bad deal. That is the one good 
break that a real-estate dealer gets. After 
I have sold a place and the new owner 
begins fixing it up to suit himself—they 
all make changes—I know quite well that 
he will drop in to see me in a month or two. 
I also know what he will say. 

“Well,” he begins cheerfully, “I guess 
we didn’t do so badly at that. I could get 
fifteen hundred more for my place than I 
paid for it right now. An appraiser came 
along yesterday and told me our place was 
easily worth that much. But, of course, a 
place is worth just what it could be sold for. 
How much could you get for our place now 
if we should put it on the market?” 

If he paid ten thousand dollars I usually 
estimate that I can get twelve thousand— 
maybe fifteen thousand after he has fin- 
ished his improvements. I know quite well 
that he has no intention in the world of 
selling. He merely wants me to confirm his 
opinion; support him in statements he has 
made to his friends in the city. 

* You people who live in more reason- 
able—I might say sensible—sections of the 
country may have noted the careless, in- 
consequential way I mention ten thousand 
and fifteen thousand dollar homes for wage 
earners. It was not always like that. I can 
remember very well when to own a ten- 
thousand-dollar home was evidence of con- 
siderable wealth. Many of our very best 
citizens paid three or four thousand dollars 
for their present homes right around the 
suburbs of New York. The standard of 
figures that I use is very new—after-war 
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Right across the street from where I live 
there is a beautiful home which sold under 
pressure in 1914 for twenty-eight hundred 


| dollars. Within the last year I have been 


asked to see if I could buy that place fore 

e 
owner will not sell, saying that he bought 
the place to live in, not for speculation. 

There is no reason for a man to upset 
the serenity of his home simply because he 
knows it is worth twice as much as he paid 
for it.. It is hard, though, to make some 
people understand that. 


The Speculative Spirit 


It is not my purpose here to discuss real- 
estate buying for speculation. I am talking 
about home seekers. A man who becomes 
restless and grasping simply because his 
home has increased in value might just as 
well think of selling his breakfast because 
what he is eating now is worth a dollar 
when he formerly could buy the same 
thing for a quarter. If the value is to be 
considered as against the comfort he ought 
to go in the restaurant business. 

Of course if everybody followed that 
suggestion it would be pretty tough on the 
dealers. They won’t, though. No amount 
of sound advice will kill the speculative 
spirit. Some men sell and buy purely for 
the sport of trading; while others, after 
buying a small home, become ambitious 
to own a bigger one. I have one adven- 
turous client who started out to buy a 
home, has bought three and hasn’t really 
owned or oceupied one yet. He was offered 
a profit of fifteen hundred dollars for his 
contract of sale on the first one and took it. 
He did the same thing on the second and 
third. Instead of owning his own home he 
has now become a speculator. 

This sort of trading keeps the real-estate 
dealer alive. Toward the end of last sum- 
mer, I might add, we came pretty near 
dying of dry rot. People were either con- 
tent with their purchases or newcomers had 
no money. .For one whole month I didn’t 
make a single deal. 

In the middle of this stump I went to see 
some of my old associates in the city and 
would have practically fallen into a big 
commission—if I hadn’t talked too much. 
It gives me a chance right here to offer a 
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little advice to real-estate agents: when 
everything is set and going good in a deal 
keep your mouth shut and listen. 

A group of real-estate men were feeling 
round to get an option on a valuable block 
of city property owned by an old estate. 
They had a purchaser eager to buy. He 
represented a syndicate that planned to 
erect several apartment houses and was 
trying quietly to get a big parcel of prop- 
erty together. 

It so happened that I was quite familiar 
with the property of this estate and was 
called into conference. I took the syndi- 
cate man with me and called on the old 
gentleman whose family had owned the 
property for many years. 

“T could sell this property for you,” I 
said to him, “if you would put a figure on 
it. I imagine the handling of it has been 
quite a burden.” 

“Yes,” he said cheerfully, “but I 
wouldn’t sell for less than a million dollars. 
It ought to bring that.” ~ 

The syndicate man nodded to me. He 
would have gladly paid that, because the 
company couldn’t proceed without pos- 
session of that particular piece of property. 

“Wait a few hours,” I said to the old 
gentleman, “‘and I’ll bring my client.” 

“Do you really want it?’ he asked. I 
nodded. ‘Well, then you might as weil 
fix up a contract of sale while you are out. 
There’s no use of a lot of negotiations. 
Here is.a description of the property.” 


Costly Persiflage 


In the top drawer he had all the papers 
connected with it—deeds, leases and every- 
thing. 

“Get a contract-of-sale blank,’’ the old 
gentleman said, ‘‘and you can have the 
descriptions copied in right here.” 

This looked too good to be true. The 
real-estate man thought me a wonder. 

I returned as quickly as possible and my 
client had a certified check to put up and 
make the transaction binding. Everything 
was lovely. I handed him the sale contract 
to sign. As I did so I noticed his full name 
on the papers. 

“Oh, by the way,’ I remarked pleas- 
antly as he dipped his pen in the ink, “‘you 
are one of the three or four oldest graduates 
of Harvard, aren’t you?” 

““Yes,’”’ he said, the pen poised in mid- 
air. For afew minutes he talked about the 
old days at Harvard, my client getting 
fidgety. 

“But I’d better sign this,” the old gentle- 
man went on, “‘and then we’ll talk.” 

“Your family must have owned this 
property for several generations,’ I re- 
marked, just when I should have kept my 
mouth shut. 


“Yes, indeed,’ he said, ‘‘for more 
than a hundred years. Now, my great- 
grandfather ”” And he laid down the 
pen! 


For fifteen minutes he recalled old days, 
how the property had improved, how it 
used to look when he was a boy, and so on. 

“T’m_ sorry,” he finally remarked. 
“Young man, I’m downright sorry, be- 
cause you’ve gone to a lot of trouble. I 
guess, though, I’ll wait. I don’t feel like 
selling right now. You have awakened a 
lot of memories in me. Suppose you drop 
in on me later.” 

I know that client could have brained 
me. I had talked myself out of a commis- 
sion that would have carried me for a year 
or more. f 

I have dropped in several times, but that 
old gentleman hasn’t yet decided to sell 
that property. My enthusiasm to recall 
memories dwindled after the first visit. 

Gentleman—you real-estate agents— 
talk as glibly as you please right up to 
putting the pen in hand and showing the 
dotted line. Then keep your mouth shut. 

Maybe I’m talking too much now, but I 
feel that I have the right to give that advice. 
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Our street has discovered 
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many different uses for Beaver Board 
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Mrs. John Smith says there 
are over 100 other John Smiths 
in town. But she doesn’t be- 
lieve that any one else has a 
home as distinctively attrac- 
tive as hers. All the walls 
and ceilings are paneled with 
genuine Beaver Board, tinted 
in suitable colors for each 
room. It saved money, but 
she wouldn’t swap for any- 
thing she has seen! 
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John Carter thought he was 


the first man in town to find Ss 
out how to keep his garage 
warm in winter. He lined 
it with genuine Beaver 
‘ 


Board, and then set out to 
tell his neighbors. He sure 
was surprised to find that 
four other people on our 
street had already done the 
same thing! That’s why our 
cars roll out on time every 
morning! 


People thought Howard Hilton was lining 
his real estate office with genuine Beaver 
Board in order to get a quick job at low 
cost. But ét looks so attractive that Howard 
brings his prospects in and sells them on 
Beaver Boarding for the interiors of the 
new homes he is building. That’s one 
reason his prices are so low! 


WARNING! 


Be sure you buy genuine Beaver 
Board. All wallboard is not Beaver 
Board. Genuine Beaver Board is 
made only by The Beaver Products 
Company, Inc., of Buffalo, New York. 
Identify it by the Beaver trade-mark 
on the back of each panel. We stress 
this point because the success of 
genuine Beaver Board has been such 
that imitations have entered the 
field. Use genuine Beaver Board 
and you can rest assured of an eco- 
nomical, permanent, fully satisfac- 
tory job, 


BEAVER BOARD 


WARNING--BE SURE YOU GET GENUINE BEAVER BOARD IDENTIFIED BY THE BEAVER TRADE MARK 


P and down every street there are many ways genuine Beaver Board can be used to 
save money and bring long wanted conveniences. 


Think about your own home, office or store. Aren’t there new rooms you want? 
Repairs you would like to have made? A warmer garage for winter? Old spaces you 
would like to convert to new, useful purposes? 


Genuine Beaver Board enables you to do these things quickly, easily and at very low 
cost. This remarkable material comes in big, wide panels, ready to use. Jt is the only 
real manufactured lumber made entirely from the long, tough fibres of white spruce. 
Each panel is absolutely flawless and knotless. Each is sized by our patented Sealtite 
process which preserves the surface and conditions it for painting or decorating. It is 
impossible to get these features in any other wallboard except genuine Beaver Board! 


Ask any good carpenter or lumber dealer to estimate on the cost of genuine Beaver 
Boarding for your needs. You will be amazed at the low cost and ease with which it 
can be done. Or, if you prefer, write to our Builders’ Service Department in Buffalo, 
telling us what you want and giving dimensions of rooms and location of doors, win- 
dows, etc. We will gladly prepare all specifications at no cost to you whatever. 


Don’t put it off until cold weather comes. Decide to-day. Look over the uses sug- 
gested below. How many fit your needs? 


CHECK UP YOUR USE FOR BEAVER BOARD. HOME USES: Walls and ceilings throughout houses, bungalows, 


summer homes and cottages. Finishing the attic. Dining-room wainscots. Beamed ceilings. Lining sun porches and 
garages. Covering up old plaster. Remodeling large rooms into more but smaller quarters. Putting extra rooms in 
waste space. Building-in bathrooms. Additions. Tiled wainscots for kitchens and bathrooms. Sheathing for smail 
houses. Building workroom or laundry in basement. Cellar partitions. FARM USES: Lining dairies and other build- 
ings that need sealing or weather protection. Lining tool houses, bins, granaries and stockrooms. BUSINESS USES: 
Built-in private offices, partitions, etc. Walls and ceilings for stores, moving-picture theatres, clubs, etc. Lining fac- 
tories and workrooms where a sanitary, dust-proof and jar-proof construction is needed. Window displays. Display 
booths. Cut-outs. Triumphal arches. Floats for parades. Folding screens. Cabinet work, drawer bottoms, backs of 
mirrors, etc., and many other uses 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., Buffalo, New York 
The Beayer Company, Ltd., Thorold, Ont., Canada, and London, England 
District Sales Offices at New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago and Kansas City 


Name 


Send me a sample of 
genuine Beaver Board 
and your 32-page book 
“Beaver Board and Its Uses.” 


The Beaver Products Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Street and No,__ 


City and State_ ee eee 
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(oe dulces Mexicanos de Se 
—“The bestof Mexican Pecan Candy.” 
That is Dulce Mexicano. 
{{ Famous old Mexican recipes for these deliciously dif- \} 


ferent confections brought to perfection and made 
available for those who have never visited San An- 
tonio—the city of romance and history—and enjoyed 
these novel sweetmeats. 


Dulce Mexicano complete 
assortment. Daintily 
packed in genuine hand- 
made, wonderfully colored 
Aztec Pottery from Old 
Mexico. Contains threeand 
one-half pounds. Makes a 
charmingly unusual gift. 
From your dealer or direct 
Dulce Mexicano is a variety of sweets—each a master- by postpaid, insured mail, 
piece of the Mexican Dulce art—and includes Pecan $9.00. 

Pyramids, Pecan Balls, Pecan Fudge Roll, Pecan 
Cakes and Pecan Nuggets. They are daintily packed 
in Mission Boxes of one to five pounds of each of 
the separate items or a complete assortment. Also 
packed in genuine hand-made, wonderfully colored 


Aztec Pottery from Old Mexico. 

Dulce Mexicano is not merely another candy. Rich, 
juicy, flavorful Texas pecan meats, the choicest of the 
world, sugared with delicious piloncilo after the 
manner of the Spanish—make a sweet apart from 
usual confections— unusual in every way—in taste, 
style, color and appearance. 

You may have them from your dealer or direct to 
your home by postpaid, insured mail. 


STEVENS-ETTER, SAN ANTONIO 


Pecan Balls—the Mexican 
Dulce that has taken Amer- 
ica by storm. A‘n airy, fluffy 
centerof ‘‘divinity’’ worthy 
of the name hidden in a 
wonderful covering of car- 
amel and pecan meats—a 
combination of delicious- 
ness and delight seldom 
achieved in any confection 
or dessert. 


Box of 7, $1.00 
Box of 12, $1.50 
Box of 24, $3.00 
Box of 48, $5.00 


Dealers who wish to be the first and exclusive dis- 
tributors of this exceptional line are urged to com- 
municate with us at once. We can also use a few 
high-grade salesmen to follow up a continually 


increasing demand for this line. From your dealer or direct 


by postpaid, insured mail. 
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Here’s a Cash Offer 


For Your Spare Hours 


Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal 
payment to care for our present subscribers 
and enroll new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, Fhe Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. ‘Curtis 
work is my main source of income,” says 
Mr. Charles W. Matthews, a High School 
boy in Wisconsin, ‘‘and I have made about 
$5.00 in one day.”” Mr. W. E. Dockry, of 
Michigan, on the other hand, is a Civil War 
veteran, a college graduate and a retired. 
physician, who earns extra money by our 
plan every month. 


You Need no Experience 


We need more men and women workers in 
your locality right now. You need only the 
willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant 
and dignified. To learn all the attractive de- 
tails of our offer just send the coupon which 
is printed below. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


841 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: If you have a proposition which will pay me up to, say, $1.50 an hour 
for my spare time, please tell me about it, but without obligation. : 


Name_ 


Address x 


a ee a ee ee ees 


Ciyaee = __ State 
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DYING LIKE Al GENTLEMAN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“T suppose I won’t see you again?” 
Oliver said. 

“Tt isn’t necessary; I can do nothing.” 

“Maybe you can come over to the 
funeral,’”’ old Oliver added grimly. 

This caused Doctor Sam to look away 
for a time; he seemed to be thinking of his 
own affairs. 

“I’m within a year or two of your con- 
dition,’ the doctor replied, rousing from 
his reverie. ‘I’ve just heard a piece of 
sound philosophy. When you said you 
knew what your trouble was, you added, 
‘I’m seventy-seven, and it’s all right. It’s 
the rule.’ That’s good sense. I found rules 
when I came to the country, about the time 
you did, and they have been true ever 
since. Old men wear out; it’s the rule, 
and we can’t change it. You can’t know 
how much I regret I can do nothing for you. 
If you don’t mind my saying it, I’ve been 
hearing about you nearly fifty years, and 
reports have been far above the average. 
That’s the rule, too; a good man, good re- 
ports. It’s as true as that old men die.” 

And when they asked Doctor Sam down- 
town how old Oliver was there was a 
tremor in his voice when he told them. 

The doctor’s report didn’t cause much 
change in the sick man’s condition or atti- 
tude of mind, and he didn’t tell anyone of 
the frank conversation, but the truth got 
about. 

In three weeks Mrs. Steele died unex- 
pectedly. Then came the trouble over car- 
ing for old Oliver. His children said he 
couldn’t remain in the big house, with only 
the servants to look after him. And after 
many discussions, and much excitement 
which didn’t do the sick man any good, it 
was decided he should go to Helen’s—the 
youngest daughter in the family, who had 
married Jack Holmes. As they had no 
children and lived in the house which old 
Oliver liked better than the newer one, he 
was taken there. 

In ten days there was trouble. Old 
Oliver never liked Jack Holmes; Mrs. 
Steele used to say that whomever Helen 
married her father wouldn’t like. He knew 
it was the rule for girls to marry and 
usually accepted the inevitable, but didn’t 
like it any more than he liked his talk with 
Doctor Sam. Helen was the baby and his 
favorite; he had called her Babe until they 
shamed him out of it. When Helen was 
missing from the house as a child or young 
girl, and wasn’t at school, they knew she 
was down at the store and would come 
home with her father at suppertime: As 
they walked along the street the devotion 
of father and daughter was everywhere re- 
marked and admired, and people said: 

“Old O. K. will make a great fuss when 
he loses her.” 

Oliver may have been rather fretful for a 
time in properly digesting his philosophy 
after the death of his wife and his frank 
talk with Dr. Sam Morton. His suffering 
may have become more acute after they 
bundled him over to Helen’s and began won- 
dering what to do with the big house. 

Old Oliver took Tom Hart, his house- 
man, with him to Helen’s, but Tom had 
to go home occasionally to get rest. At 
these times Helen looked after her father. 

And he needed a good deal of looking 
after. His right foot was swollen, and the 
trouble creeping toward the knee. He was 
in almost constant pain and rarely went 
to bed; he rested easier in a big chair they 
had brought with him. He felt best dur- 
ing the daylight hours, and at Helen’s, at 
night, was often noisily hobbling upstairs or 
down, assisted by Tom Hart and crutches 
the doctors had provided. If he went to 
bed, within half an hour he came down- 
stairs, slowly and painfully, to sit in the 
chair. With old Oliver around there was 
always commotion at Helen’s. Many called 
to see him, and quiet and order departed 
from the household. 

One morning at two o’clock, when the 
patient was particularly restless and Jack 
Holmes was attending him to give Helen 
and Tom Hart a chance to sleep, there was 
a falling out. The sick man completely 
lost his temper because of something Jack 
had said or implied, and tongue-lashed his 
son-in-law as he had possibly been wanting 
to do a long time. Helen was aroused by 
the commotion and hurried into the room, 
to find her father in a rage, standing on his 
crutches and preparing to go away. 

And go away he did, half dressed, half 
wrapped up in quilts and sheets. Helen 


started to protest, but her husband spoke 
rather sharply to her, and she hurried to 
her room, crying. People said she was a 
little afraid of her husband, who had and 
air of feeling superior to everybody in our 
community. But as old Oliver hobbled out 
into the darkness that night it is probable 
Jack Holmes felt thoroughly uncomfortable 
and that possibly he had committed a 
blunder at last. 

It was not far to Tom Hart’s place, and 
when Tom was aroused by a pounding on 
his door he found his employer there, 
painfully supporting himself on his crutches 
and holding up his bandaged foot. 

““Get me to the big house,” he said. 

Long trained by a capable employer, 
Tom knew how to get quick results. By 
daylight old Kate Handy, the cook, who 
had been with the Steeles twenty years, 
was routed out, and by noon the sick man 
was more comfortable than he had been at 
Helen’s. Connection with Dr. Sam Morton 
was secured by telephone, and Oliver 
talked with him. 

“‘Send me three nurses,” he said, “and 
at once. I’ve been a slave a long time, as 
you have been, but intend to die like a 
gentleman.” 

Doctor Sam knew Oliver Steele meant 
what he said in everything. The nurses 
arrived on the evening train, and plans for 
dying like a gentleman were soon com- 
pleted. 

Old Oliver didn’t want to impose on 
anyone, he told the nurses, but needed 
constant attention, and they were to work 
in shifts of eight hours each. 

“Nursing is your business,” he said; 
“it’s no hardship for you. I’m making 
hours short, and I’ll pay you union wages 
every week.” 

There was a man in town named Walter 
Bell, who sold automobiles and was reputed 
to be the most capable driver in that sec- 
tion. Old Oliver sent for him, bought a bet- 
ter car than had ever before been owned in 
town, and engaged Walter Bell to drive it. 

“When I don’t need you,” his employer 
said, “‘you can do what you wish, but 
when I want you you’re my driver.” 

Kate Handy, the cook, was told to find 
a woman to assist her and do the washing. 
The house was abundantly stocked with 
everything needed. Three meals a day 
were served for the nurses, as in a hotel. 
When their patient felt well enough he 
hobbled out to the dining room with the 
nurses and sat at the head of the table, 
with Tom Hart waiting on them. 

Old Oliver moved into the great drawing- 
room, which he littered up as he pleased. 
Beside the chair in which he spent most of 
his time he had a table, where he kept 
his books and papers as he liked. In the 
drawer he had money, and from this store 
the nurses were paid every week, as were 
Tom Hart, Kate Handy, the washwoman 
and the tradesmen. When it was thought 
necessary to clean up the room where he 
sat Kate Handy asked permission. If he 
felt pretty well he granted it, and submitted 
while three women cleaned up hurriedly, 
fearing at any moment he might change 
his mind. 

He had a good many callers; he wel- 
comed anyone to talk to as a diversion. 
If the local bankers had a hard problem 
they were glad of a chance to submit it to 
the old veteran, who would say simply 
“T wouldn’t recommend it’”’ or ‘It seems 
all right,’’ and they knew they were getting 
the judgment of a master. 

Many men who wanted advice about 
land called to get his judgment, for he 
knew every quarter, eighty or forty within 
twenty miles, and its value. 

Many of the callers came late. The sick 
man dreaded the night hours; so it came 
about that the big chandeliers were in use, 
as were most of the other lights, except in 
ne rooms where the two nurses off duty 
slept. 

Once he said to Miss Hansen, who had 
charge of him and of the house, ‘‘The 
electric-light men were never satisfied with 
my bills, although I used as much current 
as I needed. Satisfy them now.” 

He talked a good deal with the nurses, 
and they soon discovered he was an un- 
usual man, as the people of his town had 
long known. Whatever could be done to 
make him comfortable they did, with the 
advice of Doctor Sam, who was always 
within reach by telephone; but he steadil 
grew worse, 


When the weather was fine Walter Bell 
occasionally drove his employer about. 
Tom Hart usually sat on the front seat 
with the driver, and frequently the three 
nurses also went along for an airing. One 
pleasant Saturday afternoon old Oliver so 
appeared on the street, and was given a 
reception that must have pleased him. 
Hundreds of farmers he had known many 
years crowded about him as he sat in the 
machine, bundled up, his hat awry, and his 
sore foot resting in a sling Walter Bell had 
contrived. He had been a hard man, but 
fair, and people liked him. 

And they generally sided with him in his 
trouble with Jack Holmes. Helen had met 
her husband when away at the university. 
Jack came from a town larger than ours, 
and we always rather resented his trying 
to make us over. The old way seemed good 
enough, with Oliver Steele setting the pace. 
He didn’t marry a rich girl or have a third 
interest in a prosperous business given him, 
in addition to a house and a lot of ready 
money, but we believed him to be a more 
capable man than Jack Holmes. We had 
heard Oliver say that as a boy on pleasant 
Sundays he carried his shoes and went 
barefoot until he reached the church be- 
fore putting them on. He was born in the 
county where he was dying like a gentle- 
man, after building up its most noted 
institution. Before his right foot got out 
of shape, long after he was seventy, there 
wasn’t a young man in town who could 
turn out an equal amount of work, and do 
it so well, as old Oliver Steele. 

When a young fellow in our part of the 
country was particularly promising we 
said ‘‘He may turn out another Old O. K.”’ 

When out taking the air the invalid 
never went near the brick store where he 
had made his mark. Jack Holmes was 
there, and they didn’t get along. Helen went 
to see her father, but found him reserved 
and quiet. Many believed Jack Holmes re- 
sented her going; that he thought sheshould 
have accepted his story of the trouble, 
whatever it was about, and stood by him. 

Mary, another daughter, who lived in 
the country on a farm her father had given 
her husband, also visited him, as did John, 
who was still with the brick store, but they 
all half feared their visits were rather un- 
welcome. Nothing would have induced 
him to say so: it is the rule for children to 
call on their father, and he accepted it, but 
perhaps he would have been better off had 
they not called at all. 

Miss Hansen, his favorite of the three 
nurses, was quoted as saying that the sick 
man once said something causing her to be- 
lieve that in the trouble at Jack Holmes’ 
house Jack had quoted some disagree- 
able thing he had heard John or Mary or 
Helen say about their father. 

Old Oliver bitterly resented this, but 
gave his resentment no definite form, nor 
directly referred to it, except that he once 
said to Miss Hansen: “TI have the same 
right to be unreasonable that a baby has. 
Babies are tyrants; so are the old, when 
they have a foot like that’’—pointing to 
his own. “‘I’ll be as unreasonable as I wish. 
I’m paying first-class wages for first-class 
attention. I’m no longer myself.” 

Many thought this might be a guarded 
reference to the belief that his children had 
been grumbling about his illness to Jack 
Holmes, an interloper in the family, while 
a was thinking they loved and respected 

im. 

“T walked the floor many nights with 
mine when they were fretful,” he said to 
Miss Hansen. “‘It’s the rule, and I never 
talked about them for it. I’ve been accus- 
tomed to having a good deal of respect 
shown me. My wife respected me forty 
years. The neighbors always did. I think 
I should resent an affront from my family 
if one were offered.” 

Miss Hansen also quoted him as saying 
he had assisted patiently in waiting on and 
burying a long list of older relatives; but 
no one ever knew exactly what it was Jack 
Holmes said that so aroused the indignation 
of Oliver Steele. 

Sympathy was so generally with Oliver 
that gossip began going about that the 
brick store was losing trade. For the 
sick man had been good to his children; 
everybody knew that. Also that John 
Steele and Jack Holmes didn’t get along. 
John grumbled about his brother-in-law a 
good deal, and it was known John was of the 
opinion that Jack was a detriment to the 
business. But he controlled Helen’s share 
in the store, and had to be reckoned with. 

Old Oliver sent for Joe Gibson, the tomb- 
stone man, and talked with him about a 
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monument as calmly as he might have 
talked to Walter Bell about his occasional 
excursions downtown on Saturday. He 
had become impressed with a controversy 
as to the more enduring material, marble 
or granite, and decided on granite. An ex- 
pression used by a granite man, “Rock of 
Ages,’’ caught his fancy, and he wrote out 
copy for the inscription, after the great 
stone decided upon was ready for it. After 
that people who went by Joe Gibson’s 
place saw him cutting these words: 


IVS THE RULE 
Oe KK: 
IN Memory OF OLIVER KEMP STEELE 
Born RicH, DECEMBER, 1844 
DiED Poor, OCTOBER, 1921 


The stonecutter wanted more exact 
dates, but Oliver said the record would be 
close enough. He had talked with Miss 
Hansen, and she had told him, after con- 
sulting with Doctor Sam, that, according 
to the rule, he would wear out in October. 

It was after the monument was ready 
that the invalid talked to Miss Hansen 
about his dead wife. Mary Ellen, he called 
her. It was always the same story: her 
gentleness, patience, her intelligent inter- 
est in everything that became a good 
woman. 

“Kate does well enough,” he said, ‘‘b-t 
in Mary Ellen’s day I lived like aking. We 
had Kate then, but nothing went on the 
table that Mary Ellen didn’t know was 
right.” 

Mrs. Steele had been a happy woman, 
but there was a tragedy in her life. When 
ten months old her father was killed in an 
accident. A month later her mother died 
in childbirth, and the newcomer with her. 
Mary Ellen was so popular with the neigh- 
bors that there was a contest among them 
as to which should take her. She was not 
only the best baby that ever lived, but 
the best little girl, young woman, wife, 
mother, grandmother, her husband told 
Miss Hansen. 

“Our real love affair began long after we 
were married,” he said. ‘“‘We had good 
children, but when they were old enough to 
care for themselves we used to go on trips, 
to get away from them and enjoy each 
other. I never knew anyone could be as 
perfect as Mary Ellen was; she made me 
more charitable with everybody. I built 
this house for her; I knew it wouldn’t fig- 
ure out, but hoped she would enjoy it. She 
knew she inspired it, and never said any- 
thing, but I fear it was an unnecessary 
burden to her instead of the joy I had 
anticipated.” 

Early in October Old O. K. began send- 
ing for his children and grandchildren. 
They knew he was growing weaker, and 
didn’t remain long; Miss Hansen saw to 
that. But he was always pleasant to them, 
and said he hoped they would pardon his 
condition, which was becoming pretty bad. 
He was very restless and up and down con- 
stantly, for he had tremendous vitality. 

But he never sent for Jack Holmes or 
saw him. He seemed to have grimly de- 
termined to die with that sin on his con- 
science. 

“T hear Old O. K. is poorly,” a rough 
man said one day to Miss Hansen at the 
front door. ‘If possible I would like to 
speak to him.” 

“He is too ill to see anyone,”” Miss Han- 
sen replied. 

“No, I’m not,” old Oliver called out 
from his chair; “‘let him come in.” 

~The caller turned out to be a friend, and 
they talked intimately for a time. The 
man carried a tin bucket and said on leav- 
ing, ‘‘My wife sent you a pound of butter. 
I never return from town that she doesn’t 
ask ‘How is Old O. K.?’ and I thought I’d 
come and see.” 

“Tell your wife,” said Oliver, ‘‘that she 
pleased me; and it is hard to please a man 
situated as I am.” 

“T wish we could do something for you,” 
the caller said with a tremor in his voice as 
he went hurriedly away. 

Perry Knowles the banker, Job Martin 
the lawyer, and Andrew Sheldon the editor, 
called one night, evidently as a committee 
representing a good many others. 

“We've been wondering,” Perry said, 
“Gf it would do any good to send for Doctor 
Olson, of New York. He is a noted man, 
and it so distresses us all to see you like 
this that we’d hate to neglect anything.” 

Oliver seemed pleased, but replied that 
such medical wisdom as the world pos- 
sessed had trickled down to Dr. Sam Mor- 
ton and the local practitioners, all of whom 
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Health Hint 


Bad air makes 
bad grouches. 
Let the fresh air 
in and you'll say 
‘*Good Morning"’ 
with a smile, 
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Here’s a 
Comfortable Pajama! 


Stretch—twist—turn all you want—the Brighton- 
Carlsbad pajama is so generously roomy that it 
won’t feel tight and uncomfortable. And its soft, 
downy flannelette will keep you snug and warm 
even on the coldest nights. 

Because it is made. better than usual it will 
last longer than you would expect. And the buttons 
won’t snap off nor the seams rip open. It’s the most 
economical pajama you can buy. Made for boys, 
too, 

Priced from $2.00 to $3.50. Ask your dealer for 
it by name—Brighton-Carlsbad—or if he . 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


HH. B. GLOVER CO 
Dept. 38 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Send for 
FREE 
“‘Nightie Book’’ 


Note button-and- 
loop at-ankle. 
Keeps trousers 
snugly down. Af- 
fords extra warmth. 


Shows our complete line of 
nightgowns, pajamas, one-piece 
pajunions and sleepers for men, 
women and children. Facts 
on healthful sleep. Write! 


Defies Jack Frost! “ys Ae 


The sensible motorist doesn’t expose his radiator only halfclad, 
to the piercing blasts of winter driving. Nor does he worry ‘i ; 
about letting his car stand out in zero weather. Ly Le 


He protects his engine with a WINTERFRONT Automatic Radia- \V 
tor Shutter, which with mechanical precision keeps his engine We iG # 
working easily and perfectly under all weather conditions. It Uj yo Pgs 
thermostatically opens or closes as needed, besides adding a touch 4 “ 
of beauty to the car. 


The WINTERFRONT is quickly attached to any make car by good HS IV \ t 
dealers everywhere. os os a 


Mail us the Service Coupon properly filled out. 


PINES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
408-410 North Sacramento Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


? GENTLEMEN: Resolved that my winter engine troubles shall cease H 
=! from now on. Please send descriptive literature without obligation. 
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SS RUTH J. WOLCOTT, of 


Wisconsin, 


is one of scores of 


men and women who easily earn the 
extra money they need to buy 
Christmas presents for their relatives 
and friends by helping us to take 
care of the holiday demand for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. 


“Considering the time I spend,” 


she writes, 


““T make more with Curtis 


work than I do-with any other work 
I have tried. My largest order last 
year was for Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions.” 


The Curtis 

Publishing Company 
844 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how 
I can earn extra money—for 
Christmas. 


Name 


ANS pod epee ey cre) D2 ae & 


Town 


During the next three months 
thousands upon thousands of gift 
subscription orders will be placed for 
our three publications. 
ers will receive generous profits for 
forwarding such orders. 
earn this money in your neighbor- 
hood? Why not you? 


Some work- 


Who will 


Use the coupon at the left for 


full details without obligation 


State 


PATENTS | tuchesr kererences 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Rudge -Whitworth Lid. 
Makers of 
Bicycles, Motor Bicycles, 
Steel Balls & Ball Bearings, 
Detachable Motor Car Wheels, 
(Dept. X999) COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


|| = Moore Push-Pins 
coe Glass Heads-Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Aske yuar. dealer to show them Pi : 


idee 10 F pécket 


Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


fA) LEARN ABOUT WONDERFULNEW POWER MAKER. 
os Practically eliminates spark lever—stops misfiring— 
adds power and speed—saves gas and is waterproof. It 
is a wonderful new ignition system now in use on several 
of America’s high-grade motor cars and built by the 
biggest concern of its kind. Price is low. Ask for 
booklet and learn about FREE TRIAL OFFER, 

AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Box 1348 Brightwood, Mass. 


A AN IDEAL Sy 


Le HAI 


The trade-mark of ‘ ‘the Bee” represents 
the very highest attainment 
in the construction of 


Opera Glasses 
Prism Binoculars 


Field Glasses 


Elegance, Beauty and Optical Accuracy 
LARGE VARIETY OF STYLES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
At Your Optician’s, 

Jeweler’s or Dealer's 
SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 
153 West 23rd Street, New York City 


for Amateurs; Monologs, 


PLAYS Minstrel Jokes and Sketches; 


ideas for all kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


ATENTS. WRITE for free illustrated 


guide book and “RECORD OF 

NVENTION BLANK.” Send model 

or sketch and denna of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Be D.C. 


6 trained men and | women; we . train you by. mail; ‘get "20 
years’ hotel experience in few months; earn $3, 000 to 
$10,000 a year; fine living; work is fascinatingly interest- 
ing; quick advancement. ‘Send for FREE BOOK today! 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room 4729, Washington, D.C 


PwWrite or Wir > KARDEX CO. 
NAWANDA, N.Y. 


ou can complete 
this simplified High 
School Courseat homein- 
side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H'787 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., CHICAGO 


ing and most dignified busi- 
nesses you can get in, 
or put your boy in 
nowadays, is flour 
milling. On a compar- 
atively small invest- 
ment and without any 
previous milling expe- 
rience you can own 
andrun the wonderful 


money from the start. 


“Midget” Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 


Saves the high freights on wheat out and flour 


and feed in. ‘‘ The first eight months I made a 
net profit of over $8000,"’ says A. - Ling, Jet- 
more, Kan. ‘My profits from the ‘ Midget’ 
Marvel average right around $40. per day,’ 
Chas. M. McKinney, Cooper, Tex. ‘Was $6000 
in debt when I bought my 25 barrel ‘ Midget,’ 
and the little mill pulled me clean out of the 
hole long before I bought my 40 barrel mill 
from you,"’ says M. A. Kamm, Oxford, Mich. 
Capacities: 15, 25, 50 and 100 barrels of as 
fine roller patent flour a day as any mill can 
make. Write for free book, ‘‘The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill,"’ trial offer, terms, etc. 


Anglo-American Mill Company, Inc. 
2233-2239 Trust Building Owensboro, Ky. 
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had been to see him, and that nothing more 
could be done. 

“Tt’s disagreeable,” he said, 
death. There is no help.” 

On their way back to town members 
of the committee soberly and quietly dis- 
cussed their stricken friend. 

“He still has that wonderful head,’’ one 
of them remarked; ‘‘but how his body has 
wasted away!” 

On another occasion the pastor of the 
church the Steeles had long regularly at- 
tended called. The preacher, who was 
rather new in the town, had discovered that 
the name of this man whom he had re- 
garded as one of his pillars was not on the 
rolls, and never had been, although he had 
long assisted in church affairs with his ad- 
vice and his means. 

On departing, the pastor said rather 
awkwardly, ‘‘Of course you know it would 
be a great pleasure if I could do anything 
for you.’ 

He may have meant praying in the sick 
man’s presence, but Oliver replied that all 
the neighbors had been very kind, and that 
he appreciated it deeply; all was being 
done that could be. 

“Tt’s the rule,”” he continued. 
bors are always kind.” 

The nurses had orders to admit whoever 
appeared and to ask them to wait if the sick 
man could not see them at once. Two 
callers once waited an hour to see him and 
noted the confusion and distress in the 
sick room. 

When they were at last admitted he 
said to them pitifully: ‘It is as important 
to die respectably as to live respectably, 
but more difficult. I was a soldier in Sher- 
idan’s cavalry, and could sleep while riding 
along at night, but I doubt if I sleep an hour 
a day now, although I have nothing else 
to do.” 

Through the long days and nights he 
looked forward to the hours just before 


“but it’s 


“Neigh- 
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dawn: then Nature asserted itself, and for 
an hour or two he slept or dozed in his chair. 

Downtown there was much concern over 
the sick man’s condition, and his life was 
talked over with respect. One day, at the 
noon hour, Nathan Knox, the restaurant 
man, showed a number of customers his 
account books. For thirty years, Nathan 
said, he had had orders from Oliver Steele 
to feed the hungry who couldn’t pay and 
send the bill to the brick store. The account 
had been transferred into many books, and 
the word ‘‘paid’”’ appeared twelve times 
every year. Nathan once told Oliver he 
was feeding some rather rough men, a few 
of them thieves, he feared. 

“Did they eat what you gave them?” he 
asked, and on being told that they did, 
added: ‘In feeding a hungry man never 
ask about his morals. Go ahead.” 

Many kind acts performed by Oliver 
Steele came out of hiding. One man said 
Oliver had saved him from being a drunk- 
ard; he had displayed the folly of drunken- 
ness so vividly but kindly, and in so few 
words, that the man realized his folly, and 
quit it. Oliver Steele was never a showy 
man in his philanthropy, but steadily de- 
pendable. He believed much in people 
helping themselves, and all such found a 
capable friend at the brick store. 


That fall was an unusual one. We had 
almost no Indian summer, and a good 
many storms of wind and rain. The night 
of October twenty-eighth was particularly 
blustery. A good many were up late, be- 
cause of rattling doors and windows, and 
few were able to sleep well. 

Two hours after midnight telephone 
bells began ringing all over town. Someone 
had observed that the lights in the big 
house on the hill had gone out. 

Old O. K.’s rule had worked again, and 
Doctor Sam, a disciple, had made another 
good guess. 
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Bon 
Ami 


—for cleaning linoleum, 
congoleum, etc. 


| Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 

Bathtubs Windows 
Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
White Woodwork Tiling 
Aluminum Ware White Shoes 
Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Linoleum and 
Glass Baking Dishes Congoleum 


Scratched 


Ho” easy it is! You just sprinkle a little of the soft, crumbly He 
Bon Ami Powder on your linoleum or congoleum—then a few Yet" ay 


swishes with a damp mop or cloth. 


Now look—your floor-covering is as fresh and bright as the day 
you bought it—its colors clear and spotless. 


It’s hard to understand why some women scrub and scour their 
bathroom and kitchen floors when Bon Ami cleans them so much 
more easily and so much better. . 
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What is the secret of perfect pancakes? 


HE SIMPLE TEST pictured above 
proves beyond question why Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour makes such light, fluffy, tender 


and delicious pancakes. 


High-grade Wheat Flour 


Any food expert will tell you that if you wish 
to serve perfect pancakes there is no substitute 
for creamy white, fine textured wheat flour. 
Many other ingredients, such as ordinary 
corn meal, are cheaper. That is why so many 
pancake flours contain so much of it. But 
Pillsbury uses only the best quality ingredients, 


including the same high-grade, rich wheat 
flour you yourself use in baking bread or cake. 

The quality and quantity of real wheat flour in 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour give your’ cakes a new 
and distinctive flavor—a delicate, golden brown 
color. They are delicious to eat and easy to digest. 


So Easy to Make 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. 
You require no baking powder, no eggs, no milk — 
just add cold water and bake on a hot griddle. No 
mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. Serve these 
perfect pancakes tomorrow. Give your family a 
tempting breakfast — with the nourishment of real 
wheat flour and plenty of it. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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“Make this test yoursel 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour in the palm of your hand. 
Note the creamy white color due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flour. 
Then rub it with your finger— 
see how smooth it is—the fine 
velvety texture of real wheat 
flour—the complete absence of 
harsh, coarse, gritty corn meal. 
Now you know why Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour makes such per- / 
fect pancakes. 
Try this test with 


any other pancake flour. 
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R. J. SCOTT MANNING, SR.., puffed his cheeks in and out 
several times, as he was accustomed to do when he was 
angry or nervous or excited. Then he whirled himself all 
the way round in his office chair as an indication that on 
this occasion he was angry and nervous and excited, and pounded with 


his hand on the desk in front of him. 


“T don’t care what you do!” he shouted at his son, who was backing 
-easually but steadily towards the door. “I don’t care what you do! 


_ Of course you can break rocks if you want to. You can break anything 
as long as you don’t break me. But I’m through! And when I say I’m 


through I’m through!” 
“Yes, sir,” said J. Scott Manning, Jr. 


5c THE COPY 
* 10c. in Canada 


, softly. 


Then he went out and walked down all the stairs one 


lent new roadster and drove home. 


He was at the same time a young man 


at a time without whistling, and climbed into his excel- 


J. Scott Manning, Jr., was a young man of enthusiasm. 


oddly given to 


persisting in his enthusiasms and seeing them through 
to a more or less successful and spectacular finish. And 
that, when you stop to think of it, was all that his father 


had ever done. 
J. Scott Manning himself would have 


. 
that he had picked out one thing, and that was the law; 


. and he had stuck to it, and that was 
_why he had succeeded. Mr. Manning 
was a person who admired success. 
If anyone didn’t succeed he failed; 
and that, Mr. Manning said, was all 
you could say about it. Mr. Manning 
did not class his son among the suc- 
cesses. 

His classification, however, did 
Scott a certain degree of injustice; 
in what he had undertaken he could 
not by any stretch of the imagination 
be said to have failed. At an early 
age he had undertaken to have a 
thoroughly good time, and from that 
»moment he had been delightfully 
successful in having it. Afterwards 
_he had gone to college and enjoyed 
_ himself there for four years, and after 
_that again, he had gone to law school 
'and enjoyed himself there for two 
_years more. Father, of course, had 
' paid for it all. And then, suddenly, 
_at the end of the second year, with 
_ his degree and admission to the bar 

in sight, father, almost without warn- 
ing, had ceased to pay. I say almost 
without warning, because father had 
several times threatened to do that 
very thing, but Scott had never for 
/an instant suspected that he was 
_capable of carrying out his threat. 
Mr. Manning had been, more- 

| over, absurdly abrupt about the 
whole thing. In the first place he 
‘had made Scott come to him at his 
_ office on Bond Street, which was in 
itself an unnecessary formality when 
_ he might have seen him almost any 


_ morning at breakfast; and in the second place he had raked up 
,a number of old scores that ought long since to have been 
decently forgotten. Mr. Manning talked for a long time. The 
gist of his remarks, however, as Scott remembered it after- 
wards, was that he, Scott, had wasted all the money he was 
going to, and that if he wanted to finish his course in law school 
and get ready to come into the business he would do it on his own money. Mr. J. Scott 
Manning made it quite clear, however, that he was not doing that vulgar, melodramatic 
thing known as casting off his son. He was even willing, he said, to furnish his son with 
board and lodging. What he was not willing to furnish him with was money. 
Mr. Manning had a smooth legal-looking face, from which practice had removed 
all habitual expression. Half a lifetime of asking other people questions had raised his 


said, of course, 


“You Know,I Think 
I’d Like You Quite 
Well if it Weren’t 
for Just One Thing”’ 
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eyebrows into sharp interrogatory points 
that seemed always stretching themselves 
up his forehead to get a peep at the van- 
ishing hair line. He had a habit of draw- 
ing his hand down over his face with a 
kind of squeezing motion, as if he were 
pressing his thoughts back into his head 
where they would not show. He executed 
this gesture now. Scott was not quitesure, 
therefore, what he was thinking, but he 
hoped that he was thinking that he did not 
want any gossip to attach to the name of 
Manning. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, of course,’’ he said 
gently, “what I do?” 

Mr. Manning indicated that it did not. 

“‘Because,”’ said Scott, ‘‘just at first, 
while I’m looking round, I may have 
to—dig ditches—or break rocks—or some- 
thing.” 

It was then that Mr. Manning, per- 
ceiving the trend of his son’s thought, 
puffed his cheeks in and out as he did 
when he was angry or nervous or excited, 
and whirled himself round in his chair, and 
pounded with his hand on the desk, and 
shouted that he didn’t care what he did, 
and that he could break anything except 
him, and that when he was through he 
was through. And it was immediately 
after that that J. Scott Manning, Jr., 
walked down all the: stairs without whis- 
tling, and climbed into his excellent new 
roadster and drove home. 

Arrived there Scott went up to his 
own rooms and thought the whole matter 
over carefully. At first he thought that 
he would go away; then he was surprised 
to find that almost without knowing it he 
had made up his mind to finish his course 
at the law school. He would not, he de- 
cided, display any vulgar melodramatic 
pride about accepting the board and lodg- 
ing that his father offered him, but he 
would go to work and save all his money. 
Viewed from this rather difficult angle the 
law school began to have an attraction for 
him that it had never had before. 

There were twelve weeks before law 
school opened again. With twelve weeks 
and the right kind of job—something 
with wide possibilities 

Scott brought up an armful of maga- 
zines and newspapers and read the adver- 


tisements. Then he went down to the garage and 
took out his car. 

When he returned, rather late that evening, he 
was the sole New England representative for The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System. 

The next day he spent in preparation. He 
studied The Pobble Perfect Memory System, and 
the notes that he had made on Mr. Pobble’s sug- 
gestions, and the sheaf of literature for agents that 
Mr. Pobble had given him. He laid out a costume 
that he considered suitable for the occasion— 
neat, but not too gaudy for one who was trying 
to earn an education. 
approach and opening sentences. 

By night he had The Pobble Perfect Memory System well in hand. He could walk 
up to his mirror as if it were a front door, and recite swiftly to the hypothetical customer 
represented by his own reflection, “Hat, heart, bow, cup, cow, cradle, tub, train, tin, 
hippopotamus”’—and so on through the hundred words that were the basis of the system. 
He could mention the fact that the cranial nerves in their order were the olfactory, 
the optic, the motor oculi, the pathetic, the trifacial, the abducent, the facial, the 


He practiced methods of 
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auditory, the glossopharyngeal, the pneumogastric, the 
spinal accessory and the hypoglossal; and could add that 
he had acquired this pleasing bit of information by the 
simple method of shouting six times at the top of his lungs, 
“Oh! Oh! Mamma! Papatook a fork and gave pony some 
hay!”. Perhaps it was as well that Mr. Manning spent 
most of his time at his office in Bond Street. 

On the second day Scott was ready to begin. At five 
minutes of ten he walked down Hamilton Street, which he 
had chosen as the scene of his beginning—a kind of lower- 
middle-class street, where he was sure the people would 
like to study The Pobble Perfect Memory System in the 
evenings and rise to be secretaries and bank clerks. In one 
hand he held three small volumes: The Pobble Perfect 
Memory System, in paper covers, price $5.00; The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System, Revised Edition, in cloth binding, 
price $10.00; and The Pobble Perfect Memory System, 
Edition de Luxe, Revised and Enlarged, With Additional 
Examples and Exercises, in limp brown leather, with gilt 
edges and gold tooling, price $25.00. 

At ten o’clock exactly—ten was the hour suggested by 
Mr. Pobble—Scott walked up his first flight of steps and 
rang his first front-door bell. He looked very tall and very 
straight and very determined while he waited for an 
answer; there was a squareness about his chin that sug- 
gested Mr. Manning. On his face was the pleasant but 
earnest expression of one about to earn his living. 

Then a woman opened the door. There were knots of 
curl papers at her temples, and she was chewing gum with 
practiced sideways motion. 

Scott bowed. 

“*Good morning,” hesaid. “Have youa good memory?” 

The woman did not look at him. Instead her glance 
fastened on the three small volumes in paper, cloth and 
leather that he held in his hand. 

“We don’t want any,” she said, and closed the door. 

Seott did not consider that he had made a good start. 

At the next house he placed The Pobble Perfect Mem- 
ory System in paper, cloth and leather carefully behind 
his back before he rang the bell. A futile fluttering little 
woman opened the door a crack. 

“Good morning,” said Scott again. 

Then he stopped. His faith in the arresting question 
with which he had meant to open these interviews was 
completely gone. He shifted The Pobble System uneasily 
behind his back and fumbled with his hat. Then, suddenly, 
he smiled. Scott’s smile was a revelation in itself. It 
crinkled all the seriousness out of his face and made the 
twinkle in his gray eyes and the cleft in his chin and the 
waving revolutionary lock of hair that never would lie 
down flat on the top of his head all seem to belong inevi- 
tably together. It was Scott’s smile that had got him all 
the things that he had ever wanted. 

“You know,” said Scott with disarming frankness, “TI 
want like anything to talk to you about The Pobble Per- 
fect Memory System, and I don’t know how to begin.” 

The door opened a little wider. Then it opened wide. 
For fifteen minutes Scott sat on a ridiculous mission chair 
and talked about The Pobble Perfect Memory Syetem. 


The beauty of the system was, he said, that it was so. 


amazingly simple. You just learned a list of one hundred 
words, and after that you could remember anything. It 
was all done by association. Association, Scott said several 
times, was the great thing. Then he recited to her briskly 
the simple one-hundred-word list from its hat-heart-bow- 
cup beginning straight through to the squash bug and the 


Break Rocks if You Want To. 


You Can Break 


Alinything as Long as You Don’t Break Me’’ 


submarine and the radiator with which it closed. And 
then, while she still marveled, he began again suddenly 
with the radiator and the submarine and the squash bug, 
and backed amazingly through its five score intrica- 
cies until he finished in a flurry of breathlessness with 
tin, train, tub, cradle, cow, cup, bow, heart, hat. 

That, he said, was what The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System could do. It was worked out by association. He 
added modestly that he had learned that trick in less than 


an hour. Then he mentioned the cranial nerves in their 
order. He said that he had learned those in about ten 
minutes. 


Altogether he had a delightful interview, but he did not 
sell anything. The futile little woman said that she should 
like to buy a book, but that she just couldn’t afford it. 
The experience was typical. 


II 


T THE end of the week Scott reckoned up his stand- 
ing. He had visited three hundred and two persons, 
and sold seventeen copies of The Pobble System in the 
paper-pamphlet form at five dollars each. On each sale he 
made a commission of 20 per cent. This, Mr. Pobble had 
told him, was a perfectly dazzling rate, which very few 
reputable companies were willing to pay. Scott admitted, 
even then, that it was a good percentage—but even so —— 
He did a hurried bit of calculation. At that rate—seventeen 
dollars a week —twelve weeks Scott was not impressed 
by the probable luxury of his last year in law school. 

The next day was Sunday. Scott spent it in laying plans 
for a new campaign, and on Monday he was ready to 
begin all over again. It was significant of his change in 
policy that the first thing he did was to take out his car 
and buy for it ten extravagant gallons of gasoline. He was 
horrified to see what a hole even tiny incidental expenses 
made in his capital. 

Scott drove at once to Brandlewaite, the richest and 
most fashionable of the city’s suburbs, and stopped in the 
drive beforé an imposing collection of rambling red-brick 
house and ivy-covered walls and terraced lawns that over- 
looked the river. It was the old Pennington place. 

The Pennington family was among the oldest and most 
respectable familes on earth, and Miss Aurelia Pennington, 
its present head, was probably the most respectable person 
of any name that there had ever been. Scott did not know 
Miss Aurelia Pennington, but he knew of her. Everyone 
knew of Miss Aurelia, and of how she and her niece lived 
together on the old Pennington place. Miss Aurelia was 
accounted the richest woman in the state. Scott said to 
himself as he went up the steps that if Miss Aurelia Pen- 
nington did not buy a de luxe edition of The Pobble Per- 
fect Memory System it would not be because she could not 
afford it. 

Scott sent in his card with the air of one who expects to 
be admitted, and did not show surprise when word came 
back that Miss Aurelia would see him. Then he tucked the 
limp-leather copy of The Pobble Perfect Memory System 
negligently under his arm in the manner of one carrying 
with him his favorite volume of poems, and stepped confi- 
dently across the threshold. Miss Aurelia Pennington 
received him in a dim well-bred-looking room, suggestive of 
long generations of respectable Penningtons. 

Miss Pennington herself was a sharp-cornered lady of 
sixty-five—the sort of person, you would know at a glance, 
who would not lean back when she went to ride in an auto- 
mobile. She did not lean back now. She sat bolt upright 
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on the edge of a great armchair and shrank away from th} 
carved mahogany arms as if she were afraid that the 
would snatch at her and hug her. She gave Scott, sittin; 
opposite, an uncomfortable feeling that he ought to kee} 
his heels together. He felt suddenly shy about mentioning 
The Pobble Perfect Memory System. 

Seott spoke cordially of the weather. 

Miss Aurelia Pennington said yes, it was a pleasant day 
and waited. | 

Scott took a great breath. It must seem strange to her 
he said, to have him call on her like this—when she kney. 
him so little. He passed lightly over the fact that she dic 
not know him at all. He hoped that she would think tha’ 
she had met him somewhere and forgotten it. 

But she did even better. She admitted having met hil 
father. 

“Mr. Manning—the lawyer, I think?” she said. 

4 Oh—yes—my father,” said Scott. Then, modestly 
“T’m going to be a lawyer too.” 

And so, tactfully, he came to the subject of The Pobbk 
Perfect Memory System. This was, he told her with hi 
bewildering smile, the first time that he had done anything 
like this. Perhaps before he had been—rather too depend! 
ent on his father’s generosity. It had been thought better— 
so he put it to her vaguely —for him to be independent, to be 
responsible for the expenses of his last year at law school 

Miss Aurelia Pennington nodded. Then she said thai 
she always liked to see people with ambition enough | 
work when they didn’t have to. 

“Yes,” said Scott. ‘‘That’s—the way I always ft 
about my father.” 

Miss Pennington was glad to see that young Mr. Man: 
ning was modest as well as ambitious. 

Scott felt vat once the favorableness of his onerne 

‘“‘And so,” he said quickly, “that’s why I’m introducin 
The Pobble Perfect Memory System.” 

Miss Aurelia Pennington caught him up Strate 
strange show of interest in her well-regulated countenance 

“What’s that?” she asked. “A memory system? D 
you mean you have a system that really makes peopl 
remember?” 

Scott nodded. teat 

“The Pobble System,’ he told her again. Then h 
warmed to his work. “The beauty of the system,” he said 
“is that it isso simple. You learn one hundred words, an 
after that you can remember anything. It all depends o 
association.”’ 

And then, before she could. imagine what he was about, 
Scott plunged full tilt into the bewildering simplicity of the 
hat and the heart and the hippopotamus and the squash 
bug and the radiator. Forward and back he gave them tc 
her, with an ease and speed that almost took her respect- 
able breath away. 

Then he smiled. That, he said, was what The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System would do for anyone. He mur- 
ahs that he had learned the entire list in less than an 

our. 

As he talked Scott calculated what a 20 per cent commis- 
sion on twenty-five dollars would be, and wondered intc 
what horrible breach of respectability Miss Aurelia Pen- 
nington’s bad memory might once have led her. Plainly 
she was greatly interested. 
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“Go on,” she said when he stopped. “Show me how it 
is applied.” ' 

Scott whipped open the brown limp-leather volume 
with the gilt edges and gold tooling, and turned to Page 
Four. 

“Here,” he said, “is the list of one hundred words which 
[ have just given you. The whole system hinges round 
this list, which is easily mastered by the process of associa- 
tion. In The Pobble Perfect Memory System association is 
the great thing. Take, for instance, the first word—‘ hat.’ 
Form in your mind the picture of 2 hat. It may be a hat 
that you have seen. But it is better to think of a hat that 
is more unusual, even grotesque, in order that the visual 
image may be more striking. You might, for instance, 
imagine a stovepipe hat made out of real stovepipe, or a 
zarden hat trimmed with rakes and hoes instead of with 
feathers. When thé idea of the hat is firmly fixed in the 
mind, take the second word—‘ heart.’ Form a picture in 
which both hat and heart are present. Perhaps you might 
think of a big red heart walking down the street and wear- 
ing a hat on its head. Then whenever you think of the 
vord ‘hat’ you will think of the word ‘heart.’ Go through 
the list in this way. When you have finished you will be 
able to say the whole list of one hundred words forward, 
and, of course, with equal ease backward.” 

Scott came to a breathless pause, but he felt that he had 
made an impression. Miss Pennington was actually leaning 
forward a little out of the line of the perpendicular. 

When she spoke it was not exactly with eagerness, be- 
cause she would not have felt that to be respectable, but 
it was with the Pennington equivalent for eagerness. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘and then ——” 

“Then,” said Scott with asweeping gesture that included 
three walls and the ceiling—‘“‘then you can remember 
anything. You have constructed one hundred mental 
pigeonholes in which all kinds of information may be 
safely placed. You can remember poetry, speeches, names, 
faces, numbers 2 

“Numbers?” said Miss Pennington. 

“Numbers,”’ Scott repeated firmly, feeling that he was 
close to the mystery of Miss Aurelia Pennington’s forgetful 
past. ‘Dates, percentages, dollars ——” 

“Can you remember what you’re told?” asked Miss 
Pennington. 

“Anything that you’re told,’ Scott orated rashly; 
“anything that you’ve read; anything ——” 

Miss Pennington cut him short. 

“Can you remember how much your allowance is?” 
she asked. 

Scott was dazed. 


“What?” he said. 


“*You Can Imagine the Hat the Size of 
a House. You Can Go Even Further, 
and Imagine it the Size of aCathedrat”* 


“Can you remember how much your allowance is?” she 
repeated. 

“Yes,” said Scott blankly. ‘‘ Yes—that is, I can.” 

Miss Aurelia Pennington suddenly laid her well-bred 
hands on the carved mahogany arms of her chair, jerked 
herself and her chair across the corner of the room, and 
reéstablished herself at Scott’s elbow. 

“Tl tell you,” she said. “I think it will be just the 
thing for my niece.” 

“Oh!”’ said Scott. 

“To be sure.” 

“For your niece?”’ 

“My niece,”’ said Miss Aurelia Pennington, with the air 
of one who revals the family scandal, ‘“‘has a bad memory.” 

She hesitated. Then she decided that under the cireum- 
stances it was only fair for her to tell Scott more about it, 
and with a respectable degree of reticence she hinted that 
her niece was the trial of her life. Sometimes, she mur- 
mured, she was afraid that Ellean was going to be a mod- 
ern woman. 

“T talk to her,’’ Miss Aurelia Pennington said helplessly. 
“T tell her—the first of every month—when I pay her 
debts and give her her allowance. I tell her that she’s care- 
less—and thoughtless—and extravagant—and frivolous— 
and flippant—and forgetful. And it doesn’t do any good. 
Do you suppose that The Pobble Perfect Memory System 
would i” 

“T’m sure it would,” said Scott. 

And presently Miss Aurelia Pennington had put her 
name to a document that enrolled her among the owners 
of a de luxe edition of The Pobble Perfect Memory System. 

“Now what I want,” she went on when she had finished, 
“is this: You have gone into this thing, and you under- 
stand it. I want you to give my niece private lessons in the 
use of the system.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Scott doubtfully. ‘‘ You see, 
I’m pretty busy. I don’t really know ——’”’ 

At precisely this point the door flew open and the care- 
less, thoughtless, extravagant, frivolous, flippant, forgetful 
Miss Ellean Pennington bounced over the threshold. She 
was all in white—a rough white sport suit and white hat 
with a bewildering orange feather curling out over the 
brim—and she was panting with excitement. 

“T won!” she cried. “I won! I raced Gib home from 
the clubhouse, and he said it was farther by the bridge, and 
I drove round that way and I beat him just the same.” 

She hopped blithely up and down while she talked, as if 
she were too light to stay on the floor. 

“Bllean!’’ said Miss Pennington severely. 

Ellean caught sight of Scott for the first time. 

“Oh, I am sorry, Aunt Aurelia,”’ she 
said. “‘I didn’t know you had any- 
body. Why don’t you introduce us?” 

Miss Pennington performed the cere- 
mony in a way that for a less respectable 
person would have been positively sulky. 

Ellean came across the room and shook 
hands. 

“‘l’m glad tosee you,’’shesaid frankly. 
** Are you a book agent?” 
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“No,” said Scott. “Or—yes. That is—you see, I’m 
introducing The Pobble Perfect Memory System.”’ 

“What?” said Ellean. 

Miss Pennington came to the rescue. 

“Mr. Manning has been telling me about a very inter- 
esting method for improving the memory,” she said. ‘I 
think it would be a splendid thing for you. I was trying to 
persuade him to help you out by giving you some lessons, 
but he is afraid he can’t manage it.”’ 

“Yes, I can,” said Scott promptly. “I’ve been thinking 
it over, and I’m sure I can.” 

“That'll be nice,”’ said Ellean. 

She seated herself informally on the arm of her aunt’s 
chair, and swung her feet. Then she pulled off her hat, and 
a glory of wind-blown bronze-gold hair tumbled about her 
eager live young face. 

Scott watched her as she shook it back impatiently. 
He had always been fond of saying that he was not sus- 
ceptible to feminine charms. 

“T could come and give a lesson every evening,” he said. 

Miss Aurelia Pennington said that that would be excel- 
lent, and he might begin at once. 

Miss Ellean Pennington said that it would be perfectly 
dandy, but he couldn’t begin that night because she had 
promised it to Stan. 

And Mr. J. Scott Manning, Jr., tucked the sample copy 
of The Pobble Perfect Memory System under his arm and 
thanked them both for their kindness and bowed him- 
self out. 

Scott ran up the steps to his own home that night with 
a more cheerful feeling inside him than he had had for 
exactly a week and a half. He was whistling when he 
opened the door, but he stopped abruptly when he saw 
the light shining out from his father’s study and he knew 
that he was in. Scott and his father had seen but little of 
each other since the late unpleasantness, and their con- 
versation had been limited to rigid good mornings and 
occasional good nights. Their meals had been planned at 
carefully different hours. Scott had done the planning. 

Now as he was passing the half-open door Mr. Manning 
cleared his throat gustily. Then he cleared it again. 

Scott was feeling in an expansive mood. 

“Hello, father,’ he said, and passed on toward the 
stairs. 7 

“Hello, Scott,” said Mr. Manning. Then, hurriedly: 
“Come in and have a look at the paper, won’t you?”’ 

Seott hesitated. Then he reflected that after all there 
was no use in being vulgar and melodramatic about it, and 
turned back. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

He took the paper that his father held out to him, sat 
down on the opposite side of the table and spread it open 
before him. As Scott read Mr. Manning cast occasional 
furtive glances over the top of his magazine at the lean, 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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HE Tennessee mountaineer ordinarily has a feel- 
[ne of indifference, sometimes approaching an- 

tipathy, for his brother in black, whoreciprocates 
by regarding mountain people as po’ white folks. In 
a mountain courthouse the trial of a lawsuit had been 
commenced, in which a negro was suing a railroad 
for damages. A lank highlander was called forward 
to undergo the preliminary test of his eligibility to 
serve on the jury. 

“Have you formed or expressed any opinion as to 
the merits of this case?’’ asked counsel. 

“‘Nary bit,’’ responded the prospective juror. 

“Got any feeling or prejudice in the case?” per- 
sisted counsel. 

“Gosh, no,” answered the witness with a surprised 
look on his face. ‘‘Couldn’t have—nigger on one 
side and railroad on the other.” 

This popular feeling of antagonism to the railroads 
had prevailed throughout our country for almost half 
a century. To what relative extent it was attribut- 
able to the speculative excesses of the early promo- 
tion period, to the activities of railroad lobbies 
around state legislatures, to the accumulated in- 
dividual grievances of the citizenry in each com- 
munity, to the alleged misdeeds of the financial 
manipulators of railway securities, to the demagogi- 
eal propaganda of railroad-baiting politicians and to 
the instinctive suspicion of the common citizen to- 
ward all great corporations is not material to the 
present purpose. The outstanding fact is that until 
recently the average man had felt no personal con- 
cern about the railroads. Their power, prosperity, 
future extension and continued adequacy had been 
taken as matters of course. Not much thought had 
been given to the fact that railway transportation is 
not merely an incident to the development of this 
eountry, but that it is the basic cause—the why of 
the United States of America. To be sure, the Cau- 
casian race would have built a nation on this conti- 
nent even without railways, but try to conjure up 
in your imagination what sort of nation it would 
have been, with its fringe of civilization along the 
seaboards, and its vast continental interior, composed 
of disconnected primitive communities, socially and 
industrially Asiatic. But the public viewpoint has 
undergone a change. All of a sudden the great war, 
that rude awakener of sleeping forces, jarred into con- 
sciousness the smug indifference of the masses toward the 
railroads. Having first learned the lesson of the indispen- 
sability of the railways to national military success, the 
people are now giving heed to the fact that this is the one 
industry of all industries that cuts a figure in the daily life, 
the comfort, the health, wealth and well-being of every in- 
dividual in America. 

When President Wilson and Congress got ready to 
terminate Federal control of the railways and hand them 
back to private ownership they keenly realized that 
purely financial considerations were not the only ones that 
had to be dealt with. The interests of stockholders and 
bondholders, the adjustments between the Government 
and the owners involved complex and difficult questions, 
but they were largely technical and mathematical. 

The most delicate question was the human one of the 
readjustment to a peace basis of labor conditions on the 
railways. This involved the handling of two million men, 
highly organized, and at that time quite generally rest- 
less and discontented. 


A Law Without Penalties 


ONTRARY to the prevalent public understanding the 
wages of railway employes during the war did not in- 
crease by so great a ratio as did the compensation of labor in 
other industries. This was especially true of the more 
skilled classes of employes. The upward readjustment of 
railway wages had been promised for some time prior to 
the termination of Federal control. It is also pertinent to 
recall in this connection that the cost of living continued 
to mount after the end of government control, March 1, 
1920, until the apex was reached June 1 of that year. 
Though the railroad employes were dissatisfied at that 
time with their wages they were pleased, generally speak- 
ing, with the rules and working conditions that the Rail- 
road Administration had conceded to them. On the other 
hand, the railway managements were correspondingly 
displeased with many of these new rules and working con- 
ditions, which they characterized as impracticable and un- 
economie, and under which they declared successful and 
satisfactory operation to be impossible. 
This condensed résumé of railway conditions, at the 
resumption of private operation, should serve to convince 
even the casual student of industrial problems that the 
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Labor Conditions on the Railroads Remained Quiet Until 
the Spring of 1922 


situation contained sufficient inflammables for many gor- 
geous bonfires. 

It would not be out of place to mention just here that 
the very general demand for deflation that prevailed at 
that time usually took the form of insistence that the other 
fellow, as a guaranty of good faith, deflate first. That 
tendency was not lost sight of by wide-awake organized 
labor. By way of digression, this industrial game of ‘‘eeney- 
meeney-miney-moe”’ very speedily resulted in saying to 
farmer, “You are it,’”’ but the indications are that he will 
not bear this offensive, neutral designation very much 
longer. 

To grapple with this railroad-labor situation the 
Transportation Act provided for the establishment of the 
Railroad Labor Board, to be composed of nine members— 
three representatives of the railroads, three of the em- 
ployes and three of the public. Upon the desks in front 
of this board was immediately dumped practically every 
form of dispute that had ever arisen between railroads and 
their employes, affecting both the rules and wages of all 
classes of workers. No new tribunal ever began its exist- 
ence with such a congested docket. : 

The labor article of the Transportation Act was a piece 
of pioneering legislation. Its main purpose was to prevent 
interruptions of traffic arising from railroad-labor con- 
troversies. The helpless public had been harassed by 
periodic strikes of railway employes for a generation past. 
These strikes had not been nation-wide, affecting all 
carriers and all sections of the country simultaneously, and 
comprehending all classes of railway employes. They had 
usually involved one class of employes at a time and one 
or a limited number of railroads. Nevertheless, they had 
cost the carriers, the employes and the general public 
directly hundreds of millions of dollars, and indirectly 
a great deal more. 

Congress therefore reasoned that if such enormous 
losses had been sustained from strikes involving only a 
part of the roads, a fraction of the employes and a limited 
territory, and that in normal times and with labor or- 
ganizations comparatively weak and incomplete, it would 


‘be the part of wisdom to try to avoid the catastrophe of 


strikes of national scope, carried on by railway employes 
fully organized, in the period of depression and readjust- 
ment inevitably sequent to the war. 

The method devised by Congress and embraced in the 
Transportation Act for the adjustment of railroad-labor 
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disputes was a strange combination of strength and 
weakness. It contained mandatory requirements 
that the carriers and the employes should endeavor, 
in conference, to settle all disputes, and failing to 
reach an agreement should submit the controversy 
to the Railroad Labor Board. It provided that the 
board should hear and decide all such disputes, but 
it did not provide any means or method for the en- 
forcement of the board’s decisions other than the 
right conferred upon the board to make public the 
fact that either party had violated a given decision, 

Here was a new experiment in American legisla- 
tion, a law without the sanction of a penalty, a tri- 
bunal required to pass upon questions involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars and the precious rights 
of millions of men, leaving to both parties absolute 
unfettered freedom to violate the final decision and 
to visit upon the whole nation the grievous results of 
such violation. It was expected that the board should 
make its decisions so obviously “just and reasonable” 
that they would be voluntarily accepted by both par- 
ties. It was apparently not in the contemplation of 
Congress that one or both of the parties themselves 
might occasionally become unjust and unreasonable, 
Not only was the board given no powers of compul- 
sion but very properly it was not vested with powers 
of mediation. It can decide, but cannot compromise, 


Functions of the Board ; 


| 

A A FIRST glance this plan would appear to the 
sophisticated judgment of any man on the street 

as a pipe dream. His knowledge of the proclivity of 
mankind to violate any and all laws, even at the peril 
of fine, imprisonment and the noose, would bring 
from him the quick opinion that the decisions of the 
Labor Board would be uniformly ignored by the loser 
and respected only by the winner. : 

There were, however, psychological and economic 
factors lying just underneath the surface of things 
that made this idea less fantastic than it was held 
to be by the casual appraisal of the sophisticated 
citizen aforesaid. One of these was the fact that 
such a board would afford both the carriers and the 
employes a battleground upon which to conduct 
their industrial struggles—in the vernacular, a place 
where they could get their troubles off their chests. In- 
stead of being compelled to deadlock across a conference 
table and ultimately, in some instances, to fight out their 
differences in strikes and lockouts when they did not 
really want to fight, the labor board would furnish the 
disputants a decisive method for terminating controversies. 
The habit of acquiescing in the board’s decision of ques- 
tions of minor importance would naturally extend to the 
observance of the board’s judgments in many cases of more 
vital concern, where otherwise strikes would have resulted. 
It will be remembered that in days gone by many strikes 
were justified by the assertion that there was no place to 
take the dispute and nothing to do but strike. It was also 
believed that both parties would often consider it of great 
financial advantage to escape the burdens and losses of a 
strike when it could be done honorably and where the mat- 
ter at stake was not too great. In connection with the 
foregoing considerations it was always assumed that the 
labor board would be so fairly and impartially constituted 
as to command a reasonable degree of confidence from both 
sides. In addition to all these things there was ground 
for the belief that public opinion would, in fact, exert a 
powerful influence on both the carriers and the employes, 
as it would be a grave tactical blunder for either party to 
run counter to a positive and well-defined public sentiment. 

It is safe to say, however, that though Congress felt 
that the force of public opinion would usually make 
effective the board’s decisions, occasions would arise when 
self-interest would tempt both parties to rebel. This very 
natural and logical conclusion caused the Senate to incor- 
porate in the bill as it passed that body a provision for the 
punishment of violations of the board’s decisions by either 
the roads or the men. 

There was a mild antistrike clause, forbidding the con- 
certed walkout of the strike, but expressly recognizing 
the right of the individual to leave the service at any time. 
This provision was eliminated by the House in response 
to the vigorous insistence of the labor organizations. In 
fact, the railway employes strenuously resisted the enact-— 
ment of the law even without the anti-strike provision, 
on the theory that its requirements measurably restricted 
their right to strike. ix 

It must be said ‘to the credit of the labor organizations 
that, notwithstanding their opposition to the passage of 
the Transportation Act, they immediately perfected their 
machinery for the submission of cases before the boa : 
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4nd have continued to compile data and make most pains- 
‘taking and elaborate presentation of their contentions. 
During the two and one-half years that have elapsed 
‘since the Railroad Labor Board came into existence it has 
disposed of 8417 questions brought to it by the carriers 
‘and the employes. Of these, 7727 have been disputes 
‘formally docketed, heard and decided. Among them were 
the disputes comprised in three general readjustments of 


wages and the revision of rules, applicable to all the rail- 


‘roads and the various classes of the employes. 
This great volume of work done by the board may prove 


its energy and industry, but the question of practical in- 


‘terest to the public is: To what extent has it accomplished 
‘the paramount purpose for which it was created—namely, 
the prevention of strikes that interrupt commerce? 
Leaving out of consideration the so-called outlaw 
‘switchmen’s strike which was under headway before the 
‘board was organized in April, 1920, two strike situations 
have so far confronted the board. In October, 1921, all 
‘the sixteen major railway-labor organizations, comprising 
the Train and Engine Men, the Switchmen, the six Shop 
Crafts, the Clerks, Telegraphers, Maintenance-of-Way 
‘ employes and the smaller organizations, voted to strike in 
protest against the wage reduction of July first, previous. 
This threatened strike was averted by members of the 
board by the exercise of extra-official methods of concilia- 
‘tion at the last minute. 
Carriers’ Contract Shops 


FTER this disturbance had cleared away, labor condi- 
/ 4A tions on the railroads remained quiet until the spring 
of 1922. It will be observed that the board had functioned 
for more than two years without a strike of any magnitude. 
_ Beginning May twenty-fifth a series of decisions re- 
ducing the wages of several classes of employes was 
‘issued, effective July first. Following these decisions the 
| Federated Shop Crafts, the Maintenance-of-Way, the Sta- 
tionary Firemen and Oilers, the Signalmen, and on some 
_roads the Clerks, put out strike ballots. In all cases except 
' that of the Shop Crafts the vote was taken on the one 
' question of accepting the wage reduction. The shopmen 
‘submitted to a vote of their membership three distinct 
questions, namely: 
The contracting of certain carriers’ shops to be operated 
by so-called independent contractors; 


_ The board’s recent wage reduction; 


Seven of the rules handed down by the board in the 


latter part of 1921 and accepted by the men under formal 


| 
y 


| "spread to a considerable number of carriers. 


_ protest. 
The system of contracting railroad shops had rapidly 
With varia- 


_ tions in detail it usually took the form of handing over to 
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an outside contractor the shops of a road, with all their 
machinery, tools and equipment, with all necessary ma- 
terial and supplies for the shop work to be furnished by 
the carrier and with the agreement to pay the contractor 
a certain per cent of the amount of the pay roll as a con- 
sideration for his operation of the shops. Some of these 
contracts were made with men who had enjoyed little or no 
experience in shop work or with:men who until quite 
recently had been employed as officials of the carriers. 
The carriers, of course, continued to maintain elaborate 
supervision of the work. The theory underlying this sys- 
tem was that the shopmen ceased to be employes of the 
carrier and became employes of the contractor, and were 
therefore no longer under the jurisdiction of the Labor 
Board. This legal metamorphosis left the men doing the 
same railroad work as before, but their wages and working 
rules were now arbitrarily fixed by the contractor. The 
rules and wages, which had cost their organizations years 
of effort and great financial expenditure to build up and 
establish and which had been sanctioned in their existing 
form by the Railroad Labor Board, were swept away by 
this feat of legerdemain. At the same time if these men 
were, in fact, removed from under the Transportation 
Act, where Congress had placed them, the public was de- 
prived of whatever efficacy the act contained for the 
prevention of strikes, and by the extension of this practice 
all employes could be taken from under the jurisdiction 
of the board. 

This situation was a very irritating one to the employes 
of this class, as well as to others to which it was applied. 
It originated in the desire of certain carriers to reduce 
wages more rapidly and to make more drastic changes in 
the rules than the board had deemed wise and proper. At 
the time the strike ballot was taken there were seventeen 
roads that had contracted all or a part of their shop work. 
Of course the roads strongly insisted on their legal right 
to enter into such contracts and pointed to the undisputed 
fact that this practice had obtained to some extent for 
many years prior to the enactment of the Transportation 
Act. This view, however, failed to take into account the 
important fact that a thing might have been perfectly 
permissible before the Transportation Act, but not after- 
wards. 

The Labor Board in its decisions on these contract dis- 
putes held that the carriers might enter into such contracts 
if they desired, but that the contractor would be regarded 
by the board merely as an agent of the carrier, and the 
shopmen would still be employes of the carrier, subject 
to the provisions of the Transportation Act and the de- 
cisions of the board. 

When the strike vote had been taken the board, follow- 
ing a precedent set in the case of the train and engine 
service organizations last fall, cited the carriers and the 
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organizations of employes about to strike to appear before 
it June thirtieth. In form this citation was for the purpose 
of conducting the statutory inquiry as to whether the 
board’s decisions had been violated, but in fact it was 
mainly for the purpose of bringing all parties face to face 
before the board in a final effort to find means of averting 
the strike. 

Just as the board was convening it received a letter 
from the head of the Shop Crafts, declining to appear. 
The president of the Stationary Firemen and Oilers pur- 
sued the same course. Subpcenas were issued for both, but 
the president of the Shop Crafts could not be found. He 
assigned as the reason for his absence the fact that the 
strike order was being sent out, and that his attendance 
would create uncertainty and confusion among the shop- 
men, which might result in disorder. 


Attempts to Get Together 


S THE hearing progressed the railway executives whose 

roads had been contracting shop work were called upon 

to declare their purpose as to the observance of the board’s 

decisions in the contract cases, and all but two of them 

agreed to abandon the contracts and conform to the de- 

cisions of the board. This unquestionably helped to clear 
the atmosphere. 

The representatives of the Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employes and of the Signalmen attended the 
hearing. The examination of the respective heads of these 
organizations created a somewhat better feeling, and a 
few days later the president of the Maintenance-of-Way 
Brotherhood and his committee met members of the 
board, and after a very full discussion of their troubles and 
grievances the organization decided to remain within the 
limits of the law and to resubmit the question of wages 
and of certain rules to the board. 

Soon afterward the president and the committee of the 
Signalmen held a similar meeting and discussion with 
members of the board and announced their adoption of 
the same policy. 

On July first, the day following the strike hearing, the 
strike order became effective and the shopmen struck on 
all the two hundred and one Class I railroads in the 
United States. 

When the strike was less than two weels old the leaders 
of the six Shop Crafts signified to the chairman of the 
Labor Board, after several conciliatory conferences, their 
willingness to have the men return to work and to ask for a 
rehearing by the Labor Board of the wage and rule decisions 
against which they had struck, but this offer was con- 
ditioned on the reinstatement of the strikers with their 
seniority rights unimpaired. This condition was rejected 

(Continued on Page 104) 


evening of a cold, rainy night in 

November, and the big stove in 
Will Bissell’s store had been stoked 
up to counteract 
the chill outside. 
The mail was late, 
delayed by the slip- 
pery roads; but 
there were already 
half a dozen men in 
the store. Jodie 
Marshman, who 
farmed his father’s 
old place up on the 
Ridge, had come in 
a few minutes be- 
fore, after fastening 
his horse to the rail 
outside. He was a 
small man who gave 
an impression of fu- 


|: WAS about seven o’clock in the 


tility. The Marsh- 
mans, Fraternity 
said, never 


amounted to much. 
His boy Joe, though 
only fourteen years 
old, was almost as 
big as he. 

Then Lute Jef- 
fers, whose farm 
was nearest Jodie’s 
and who had mar- 
ried Annie Marsh- 
man, blustered in, 
his big voice roaring 
boisterously. After he had bought tobacco and a paper he 
called to Will Bissell in his office in the rear of the store, 
“Hey, Will, what’ll you give me for them hens?” 

The effect of these words was abrupt and startling. 
Without any warning at all little Jodie Marshman leaped 
at the big man and began to beat at him with harmless fists. 

The incident, though it seemed to spring out of nothing, 
had roots that went back a dozen years; back to the time 
when Lute Jeffers came home to Fraternity after seeing too 
much of the side of the world which is not worth seeing at 
all. He had gone fishing on the Banks; he had worked in 
the big woods; he had drifted clear across to the Pacific 
Coast and back again; and he came home with clothes 
to cover him, and nothing more. 

His father’s farm was on that part of the Ridge where 
the ledge comes very near the surface. The soil was thin, 
scarce worth the tillage. Yet in even the meanest soil seeds 
will fructify; and so on this farm hay would grow, and 
beets and turnips and potatoes and squashes. And there 
were a score or so of apple trees. Lute found that a living 
came easily. When his father died he was content to stay 
on the farm and take the meager fare the barren acres pro- 
vided. Annie Marshman lived only a little way along the 
road, and soon after his father’s funeral she found herself 
marrying him. He was so big, talked so loud, was so sure 
of himself; it was not easy to say no to the man. Her 
brother Jodie was miserable about it at the time; but there 
seemed to be nothing he could do. Futility fitted him like 
a garment. 

Lute at first liked having Annie to talk to; he was aman 
who took pleasure in the music of his own voice. His own 
words gave him intense amusement, so that he was forever 
laughing. In the same way the ingenuities which he pres- 
ently began to devise to torment Annie tickled him might- 
ily. It is hardly accurate to say that he was cruel to her; 
certainly he never hurt her physically. For all his bulk and 
strength, he was not a violent man. But he took delight in 
thwarting his wife in small matters. She was a shrinking 
and timorous thing, yet a spark burned in her, drove her to 
fight back, made her forever strive to have some few small 
matters as she wished them to be. She liked to wash the 
dishes as soon as they were through supper; and Lute in 
the early weeks of their marriage discovered this, and used 
to make her sit across his lap and submit to his clumsy 
love-making till the thought of the soiled dishes in the sink 
made her quiver with shame. 

She sold butter and with the money, painfully accumu- 
lated, bought a sewing machine. Lute one day took it to 
pieces to see how it worked, and lost a vital part. She made 
jelly and set the glasses of warm liquid along the table top 
to cool; Lute stumbled against the table and overturned 
the fruits of a hot day’s toil. She made a little flower bed 
by the corner of the house; and Lute, driving the cart 
around into the orchard, allowed the heavy wheels to crush 
the flowers. It would be possible to enumerate a thousand 
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‘‘why, Jodie, I’ve Already Made 
the Deat!’’ He Declared 


They may have been 
sometimes accidental, but certainly 


instances. 


they were at times deliberate. He ‘ 
found, it seemed, a strange delight \ 
in thwarting the little projects that 
she treasured so—nota likable man. 

Came now this small matter of 
the hens. It was known that she had bought two settings 
of eggs from Will Belter in the spring. No doubt she 
planned that great things were to come from this enter- 
prise in poultry, and when Lute proposed to sell the hens 
it must have seemed like tragedy to her. Doubtless the 
issue had been debated between her and Lute in Jodie’s 
hearing, so that the circumstances were rankling in the 
little man. So now when Lute proposed to Will Bissell to 
buy the hens, Jodie, who loved his sister dearly, was at 
last driven from passive futility into the greater futility 
of physical attack on a man full twice his size. Thus 
originated the incident in Will’s store. 

For the rest, there is not much to tell. Jodie pounded at 
Lute in an awkward way, tears of anger on his cheeks; and 
Lute swept the little man’s two wrists into his own left 
hand and laughed jocosely, and jocosely cried aloud, “‘ Why, 
Jodie boy! Ain’t you the little terrier? What’s the matter 
with you anyhow?” 

Then he cuffed Jodie lightly across the cheeks, right and 
left; and he set his big palm against Jodie’s face and 
shoved so that the little man staggered backward on his 
heels till his legs struck the edge of a box beyond the stove 
and he collapsed into it in ignominy, while Lute rocked 


_ delightedly and laughed aloud. 


The incident was not altogether over. It happened that 
the box into which Jodie had fallen contained ax helves, 
and the little man came up with one of these in his hand. 

He screamed at Lute “‘I’ll split your head!” and raged 
across the store. Lute caught the descending ax helve in 
his left hand and struck with his right, this time more seri- 
ously; and this time Jodie did not rise. Lute chuckled 
again, watching the little figure crumpled on the floor. 

“He’s a game rooster, what?” he challenged, looking 
from man to man about the store for their approval. It 
had never occurred to Lute that men did not like him, and 
he scarce remarked, now, that no one stirred or spoke. “I 
bet he was really going to hit me with that if I’d let him,” 
he said argumentatively. ‘I honestly think he would.” 

Jim Saladine moved to where Jodie lay and knelt beside 
him and turned him over, and Jodie gasped chokingly. 

Jim said over his shoulder to Will Bissell, ‘‘Want to 
fetch a little water, Will?” 

“He’s coming to,”’ Lute protested. 
very hard.” 


“T never hit him 
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Jim Saladine said 


mildly, 
you go along home, 
Lute? No use of fret- 

ting him more.’ 

The silence of the 
others had begun to 
make itself felt; Lute 
was vaguely uneasy. 

“Why, all right,” 
he agreed. “I don’t 
hold any grudge 
against Jodie, boys.” 
He looked around for 

\ approval. ‘“He’s all 
right. I don’t hold 
any grudge.” 

No one made any 
comment, so he took 
his purchases and de- 
parted. By that time 
Will had brought 
water, and between 
them he and Jim 
brought Jodie back to 
consciousness again. 
When Jodie was able 
to sit up he still wept 
with rage, and Jim 
Saladine comforted | 
him with slow words. 

“Don’t fret your- 
self, Jodie,’ he urged. 

““Where’s he at?” 
Jodie demanded, 
““Where’s he at?” 

“Lay still till I get 
this here blood out 0’ 
your eye,” Jim ad- 
vised. ‘‘He’s gone 
: along.” 

‘“‘Them’s Annie’s hens,” Jodie cried in trem= 
bling tones. “He ain’t a-going to sell ’em. They’ re 
hern. She wants to keep ’em. He ain’t a-going to 
sell them hens.” 

Will Bissell reassured him. 

“T don’t aim to buy them off him, Jodie,’”’ he declared. 

“He ain’t a-going to sell ’em,’’ Jodie repeated monoto- 
nously. His tone was that of a man with a fixed idea. ¥ 
’ Yet Lute did sell the hens. The purchaser was an itin- 
erant vender of butchers’ wares who sometimes drove up 
the Ridge from Camden, buying or selling as his customers 
proposed. It was a few days later. Chet McAusland had 
come up from his farm nearer the village to help Jodie haul 
wood from the hardwood growth down the slope of the 
Ridge; and he and Jodie, passing the Jeffers farm, saw Lute 
dickering with the butcher in the yard. Jodie, who was 
driving, stopped the horse and clambered down; and Chet 
followed him into the farmyard. 

Jodie gripped Lute by the elbow and cried, ‘‘ Lute, don’t 
you go to sell them hens to him!”’ 

Lute laughed down at the little man. 

“Why, Jodie, I’ve already made the deal!”’ he declared. 

Jodie appealed to the butcher. 

“They ain’t his to sell,’’ he protested. ‘They belong to 
her.”’ 

Lute grinned at the purchaser. i 

“He means my wife,”’ he explained. “But she’s figured 
out we'll make money by selling. Costs to feed hens” 
through the winter.” 

Jodie cried, “She ain’t! She wouldn’t!’”’ He almost ran 
toward the house, calling to his sister. ‘‘Annie, Lute’s sell= 
ing your hens! Lute’s selling them hens!” 

She did not answer him, and he burst through the 
kitchen into her bedroom and found her there. His 


t 


“Why don’t - 


sister—they were singularly alike, these two—was sitting in — 


a little rocking-chair by the window, rocking idly, her 
hands limp in her lap. She looked up at him with mild 
eyes when he came through the doorway. 

“Lute’s going to sell your hens!”’ he cried. Annie sill 
nothing. ‘‘You ain’t a-going to let him, after you’ ve 
tended ’em so?’’ he urged. 

“He argued me into it,”” Annie then told him. Her tone — 
was mild and uncomplaining. 
into it, Jodie.” 

The little man stared at her, and his eyes filled with 
tears, overflowing with a great compassion. 

“Aw, Annie!” he begged. ‘Aw, Annie!’” a 

“He kind of talked me into it,” she explained apoldl 
getically. “I got sort of tired fighting him, Jodie.” q 

The little man trembled; trembled into rigidity. His’ 
hands fumbled at his coat and his eyes began to burn, an 
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“Lute kind of argued mie 


suddenly his right hand tore away an upper button with 
ce, unconscious gesture. Annie said to him disap- 
“provingly, “You've gone and tore your coat, Jodie.”’ 

_ Jodie’s voice was dry and grating. 

« He ain’t a-going to sell them hens,” he vowed in a tone 
little more than a whisper, and he turned and flung out 
through the kitchen into the yard. But he had been in- 
doors longer than he thought. Lute and the butcher had 
expeditiously thrust the hens into the butcher’s crate. The 

man had already driven away; the hens were gone. Lute 
and Chet McAusland were standing together, watching 

_ the cart disappear down the Ridge road. 

Jodie went across to them slowly, and when he came to 
lames they stood, he said, “Lute, I told you not to sell 
‘them hens.” 

Lute threw back his big head and roared with mirth. 

“You make a lot of fuss over hens, Jodie!’’ 

“T told you,” said Jodie stubbornly. “I told you in 
time enough. 

Lute winked ponderously at Chet. 

“Why, now, Jodie, I didn’t rightly eae you,” he 
‘mocked. “You don’t mean to say you didn’t want me to 
‘sell them hens!’ 

The little man’s mouth was working. Sounds came from 
him; sounds that were not words at all.. This seemed to 

Lute enormously funny. He roared aloud, his enormous 
‘mirth booming through the still air. He clapped Chet 
‘across the shoulder and he laughed aloud. 

Jodie went out to the cart like a man half asleep and 
climbed in, and Chet followed him soberly enough. It had 


of feeling and heart. On the seat beside Jodie, he was 
silent fora little while. When they had almost. reached 
Jodie’s house he said slowly, ‘‘I tried to get him to wait 
till you come out, Jodie. 

He hadn’t ought to have 
closed that deal till you 
come outside.” 

Jodie. muttered fix- 
edly, like a man in a 
dream, “I told him not to 
sell them hens.” 
| This had happened in 
midmorning. An hour or 
30 later it began to rain, 
and Chet and Jodie gave 
over their work for the 
day and Chet drove back 
jown the hill to his farm. 
Passing Lute’s, he saw 
che big man in the wood- 
shed door. Lute called 
ocosely, “Jodie got his 
nind off the hens?” 

Chet made no reply; 
10 adequate rejoinder oc- 
curred to him. He went 
on down the hill. 

_ Lute was splitting up 
irewood for the stove. 
This is a task usually 
xept for rainy days, be- 
‘ause it.may be done 
‘inder cover.- Lute had 
iauled in during the 
‘ummer some hardwood 
‘hunks which he had 
awed out of a lightning- 
lasted oak down in his 
voods. They were tough 
und the labor of splitting - 
hhemwas long. His wood- 
hed—such structures are 
. part of the architecture 
of Fraternity—connected 
\Ouse and barn, and at 
hé rear end there was an 
pen shed where he was 
\ecustomed, in the local 
vhrase, to manufacture 
he large chunks into fire- 
rood. This shed faced a 
teep little gully, over- - 
ieee with bushes at the 
ottom. There was no 
hed the whole end was 
‘pen. On rainy wash days 
-nnie sometimes hung 
er clothes here to dry; 
nd there was a clothes- 
ne across the open end 
{ the shed, a little higher 
lan a man’s head from 
ne ground. The oak 
aunks were piled disor- 
erly at one side; Lute’s - 
.opping block was be- 
ween them and the door 
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not seemed amusing to Chet McAusland,. He was a man: 
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of the inner shed. Against one wall were thrown farming 
tools of one kind and another, here protected from the 
weather. All the accumulated junk of years was littered in 
an inner corner. The floor about the chopping block was 
thick with chips and splinters and sawdust; but nearer 
the open end of the shed the soft damp earth was bare. 

A little while after the rain began, when it was still 
some time before noon, the sky became blackly overcast as 
it sometimes will before a thunder shower. The light failed 
so that Lute had difficulty in seeing where to strike, where 
he stood in the dim interior of the shed. Once he was 
near missing the stroke altogether. . The double-bitted ax 
turned in his hand and buried itself in the chopping block. 

He cursed at the perversity of the inanimate thing, and 
dropped it and dragged the chopping block across the shed 
to the open end where the light was better; returned to the 
pile of chunks and carried one and set it upright on the 
block, ready for the stroke of his ax; then brought the ax. 

He had set the chopping block near the open end of the 
shed, and when he prepared to strike his back was toward 
this opening. He had no warning that there was anyone 
behind him. He swung the ax back sidewise and started to 
lift it above his shoulder. Its speed increased as the head 
of the ax reached the top of the stroke. Then, not so 
quickly but that he had time for an instant of bewildered 
wonder, the stout handle of the ax was torn from his 
grasp. Instantly thereafter it seemed as though the uni- 
verse was cleft in twain. He knew a moment of red, 
fantastic brightness—and then dark. He collapsed, his big 
body crumpled in upon itself; he lay in a heap; what 
remained of him was now only vaguely like a man. 

The rain continued to fall in a sluicing downpour. It 
pelted the cold earth and collected itself into little trick- 
ling rivulets, which in turn united and united till every 


Desperate and Terrified Haste Was in All Her Bearing 
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depression became a small pool of water and every ditch 
and gutter was a muddy torrent. The sound of this rain, 
like a cold hissing, dulled the edge of every other sound; 
the sky was darker. In some houses in Fraternity lamps 
were lit at noon that day. 

Jim and Bert Saladine came driving along the Ridge 
road toward the village. They were in a single-seated 
buggy without a top. Bert wore a yellow oilskin coat and 
a yellow hat; Jim’s coat was a mackinaw, his hat of felt. 
An old horse blanket protected their knees; and in it 
puddles of water collected so that they stirred their legs 
to and fro in order to let the water escape. The bay horse 
was so wet he seemed almost black. Only under his belly 
and down the back of his legs was his original color still 
visible. He moved at a gait between a walk and a trot, and 
his broad hoofs plunged in the liquid clay of the roadway 
sending out umbrella-shaped splashes of yellow water. As 
they passed the Marshman farm Jim caught a moment’s 
glimpse of Jodie at the kitchen window, peering out with 
something that suggested stealth in the tilt of his small 
head. A hundred yards farther on, toward Lute Jeffers’ 
farm, they perceived the figure of a woman approaching 
them. She seemed unable to lift her feet, which dragged 
through the mud, and her skirts were yellow to the knees. 
There was a ragged shawl about her head, which she 
clutched together at the throat. Desperate and terrified 
haste was in all her bearing. They saw that this woman 
was Annie Jeffers, who had been Annie Marshman. That 
she should meet them seemed a surprise to her. She 
stopped still in the road before the horse’s head, and the 
wise beast looked at her with ears bent forward and came 
to rest. Jim Saladine also looked at her, without speech. 

Bert asked, ‘‘What you doing out in this, Annie?” 

She nodded as though in affirmation. 

“Lute’s gone and got 
killed,’ she replied in a 
dull voice. ‘‘Yes, he’s 
got killed.” 

Jim Saladine’s eyes be- 
came more intent; Bert 
burst into many ques- 


tions. 
The woman repeated 
again, ‘‘Killed.’”’ - Then, 


as though remembering, 
she cried, “I was going 
after Jodie.”’ 

She circled them as 
though afraid they would 
stop her; and without 
looking back she plodded 
on up the road through 
the mud, her figure al- 
ready obscured by the 
sluicing curtain of rain. 
Without command, the 
horse moved on; and 
when they came to the 
farmhouse Jim turned 
the beast into the farm- 
yardand alighted. Hede- 
scended from the buggy 
earefully and slowly; 
Bert vaulted over the 
wheel. This was typical 
of the difference between 
the two brothers. The 
horse could be trusted to 
stand. They turned to- 
ward the house. 

The kitchen door was 
open, and Jim, after a 
moment’s hesitation, 
went inside, Bert crowd- 
ing after him. Theyfound 
nothing, came out again, 
and Bert started toward 
the barn, while Jim went 


through the woodshed. 
“Here he is!’’ Jim 
called. 


Bert came back from 
the barn. The moment 
silenced him. Jim had 
crossed steadily enough 
to where the dead man 
lay; aglanceassured him 
that Lute was indeed 
dead. Hesquatted on his 
heels and looked around, 
studying each object that 
was near. 

Bert, staring over his 
brother’s shoulder, whis- 
pered, “Dead, is he?” 
Jim nodded. “Somebody 
hit him with an ax!” 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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T THE wide stone steps of Mrs. Leonard’s town 
house Johnnie Frean descended from his limou- 
sine, commanded the chauffeur with a gesture of 

a left hand which flashed a big diamond, turned his 
stalwart thickset figure and contemplated the 
ensemble of the place a little with the air of one 
who comes to take possession. It was a man- 
sion of the Early Victorian period, with high 
solid pillars, high hospitable French windows, 
a high peaked roof. Around it spread broad 
grounds floored with velvety lawns, bordered 
with formal gardens; across it sweeping elms 
threw dappled shade. Patently, wealth and 
taste had builtit, and ever since wealth and taste 
had guarded and tended their work. 

Mrs. Leonard, her figure in the simple gray 
gown as straight and slim as the Whistler behind 
her, woke suddenly to action as Johnnie Frean 
made this survey, and retreated hastily from 
the window. She had been gazing idly out upon 
the garden when the limousine curved up the 
driveway, and had paid it only cursory atten- 
tion—until Johnnie Frean descended. Even 
that, for a moment, had given her no shock of 
surprise. It had seemed at first the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for Johnnie Frean to 
appear in the flesh, since all that morning he 
had held center stage in her thoughts. 
He played there a curious dual réle— 
at moments decidedly comic, at bot- 
tom perhaps tragic. 

She had met him three times now. 

Of these meetings, however, only the 
first had afforded her any real appraisal 
of theman. A month after shereturned 
from Europe, driven by a sudden pan- 
icky fear of that footless expatriation 
which seems the ultimate des- 
tiny of a rich American widow 
abroad, she had determined 
to play some definite part in 
the life of Chichester, and had 
joined the Union of Woman 
Citizens. In old-fashioned mas- 
culine politics social position 
is worth as much as Russian 
money; it goes differently with 
the newly enfranchised women. 
At once she was thrust into 
that position which Chichester 
believed the due of one who had 
been born a Blakesley and had 
married a Leonard. 

A fortnight later she found ' 
herself sitting with her com- ie 
mittee in the anteroom of John- 
nie Frean—Boss Frean. It was 
a mere question of getting the 
tramway company to furnish 
better accommodations in rush 
hours; but this, like every po- i 
litical trail in Chichester, ran 
directly to Johnnie Frean’s 
door. A political boss! She felt 
while she waited as though she 
were going to the circus to see 
the gorilla. 

Within ten minutes after his 
solid figure appeared at the 
door with a ‘‘What can I do 
for you, ladies?’’ she found herself liking him, as though 
one should discover that the gorilla was unexpectedly 
gentle and human. She classified his smile, on first sight, 
as rowdy; it parted his lips a little too widely, giving full 
view of his white, well-kept but somewhat stubby teeth. Yet 
she forgot that after he flashed it asecond time. His hands, 
with that build, should have been pudgy; but as he sat 
working a paper knife back and forth over his desk blotter 
they showed ridges and ripples of flexible muscle. His face 
was—yes, hard—but it was the hardness of a battleship, as 
though armored for fighting. His straight mouse-brown hair, 
graying a little at the temples, was still as thick as a boy’s. 
He spoke in quick, flashing, epigrammatic sentences, which 
went straight to the heart of things. Somehow, as she 
pictured him while she waited, she had expected his voice 
to be hoarse and harsh and loud. As a matter of fact, it 
was one of his most agreeable traits. At moments it had 
the rich overtones of a violin. 

He seemed very favorable, Mrs. Leonard thought, 
toward the proposals of her committee. Indeed, she came 
away with the feeling that she had won, and rather easily 
at that. It was Mrs. Beecher, more experienced in the 


Ellen Frean Looked Long, 
the Eager Eyes of Youth 
Still Shining at This New 
and Delightful Experience 


“Not 
“Not even prom- 
You notice that he never once committed 


politics of Chichester, who pulled her back to earth. 
athing, as usual!’’ said Mrs. Beecher. 
ises, really. 
himself.” 

“You know, I expected a cave man,” said Mrs. Leonard, 
apropos of nothing, “‘but really he’s not without his 
charm.” 

“Oh, anyone in politics has to be likable,” replied Mrs. 
Beecher. ‘“‘It’s the first qualification. Inside, I sus- 
pect Mrs. Beecher stopped with a shudder. Those 
who called themselves the best people of Chichester had 
for twenty years affected that same shudder at the men- 
tion of Johnnie Frean. 

Twice again she had met him; once at a meeting of the 
board of aldermen, once at a special hearing of the health 
commission. Both times his. straight-glancing blue eye 
had seemed to mark her across the room; and before the 
session adjourned he had drifted to her side for a brief talk 
on the franchise business. Instructed now by the wisdom 
of Mrs. Beecher, she had noted that his pleasant and 
encouraging remarks on the subject were entirely non- 
committal. 


” 
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Then the spirit if not the actuality of Johnnie Frean 
had entered her life, somewhat perturbingly, by a side 
door. The Day Street Terminal question, after years of 
abeyance, was up again. Much of the Blakesley part of 
her fortune was invested in the Day Street 
region—middle-class brick residences. Her in- 
terests therein, managed conservatively by her 
attorney, Frank Allen, returned her an income 
as stable as though its genesis were government 
bonds. Of late, Chichester had taken one of 
those inexplicable twists in growth common 
to American cities. Business was reaching out 
toward the Day Street district. Values had be- 
gun to rise. And then came the recrudescence 
of that proposal to condemn the better part of 
this area for a railroad terminal. Frank Allen, 
during forty years attorney for both the Leon- 
ards and the Blakesleys, had laid before her 
with his clear logic all the pros and cons. 

“Tt will be appraised below its real value, of 
course,” he said. “It wouldn’t if the right peo- 
ple owned the Day Street region. But we’re not 
the right people—for that. If it’s left alone, I 
look for a 50 per cent increase in land value dur- 
ing the next five years; perhaps 100 per cent 
later. It isn’t the logical place for a railroad 
terminal any more, at that. It was twenty 
years ago, when the proposal first came up, but 
now the proper place is the Bottoms. I admit 
I’m puzzled.” 

“What’s the difference to me if it is “cone 
demned?’’ asked Mrs. Leonard directly. 

Frank Allen ciphered for a moment. - 

“Between what you'll probably get and what 
you might get ten years from now,” he said— 
“say, four hundred thousand!” 

Mrs. Leonard gasped, thought a moment, 
then recovered her balance. 

“But, after all,’”’ she said, “that's mostly a 
speculative loss, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” agreed Allen, ‘‘but there will be some 
actual loss too.” 

“And what is there to do?’ asked Mrs. 
Leonard. 

Allen did not answer directly. ‘ 

“This is a curious town,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Progres- 
sive even to the danger point on some things— 
fifty years behind the times on others. They 
say the personal boss is dead in most cities. But 
we—it’sthesame oldstory. Johnnie Frean. Ifhe 
wants the railroad terminal at Day Street, and 
wants it hard enough—Day Street it will be.” 

Mrs. Leonard paused a moment before she 
found expression for the thought which had been 
troubling her mind. Intheendshe putit bluntly. 
“Tt’s a question of giving him money then? I shouldn't 
like—I wouldn’t 

“Now, my dear Anne,”’ interrupted Allen, “ you needn’t 
let that disturb you. Johnnie Frean doesn’t take money, 
at least not over the counter in that way. Perhaps that’s 
the reason why he has lasted so long. He has not been too 
greedy, like the rest—for example, this bootlegging busi- 
ness. He’s one of the few politicians of his class who aren't 
getting rich out of the graft from liquor importations. 
Marvin Quirk now—he’s supposed to have made three- 
quarters of a million speculating in automobile stock 
during the past two years. He’s made it, really, protecting 
the line of traffic from the border to the cities farther 
south—— 

“Marvin Quirk?” interrupted Mrs. Leonard. 

“T forgot that you’re out of touch with Who’s Who in 
America,” smiled Allen, “though indeed he doesn’t figure 
in Who’s Who. He doesn’t figure in anything that ap- 
pears on the surface. Well, Marvin Quirk is the real 
moving spirit of the State Central Committee. Now 
Chichester’s on the route. This might be a transfer point, 
yielding Johnnie Frean a dime from every dollar the 
bootleggers pay over in graft. But he won’t touch it. 
The booze never enters the city limits. It takes a detout 
down the Bordwell road across the lake. And Johnnie, 
they tell me, has held things this way against a good Sy 
of pressure, both from above and below.” 

“What’s his object—not temperance principles?” 
inquired Mrs. Leonard. 7 

Frank Allen laughed. 

“No, not that, of course. One of his long games. rl 
know some day. Probably he has your interests in the 
Street section figured down to a penny. There’s litt 
about Chichester Johnnie Frean doesn’t know. He has ar 
intelligence department like an army. The head, they say, 
is Mike Ward, his chauffeur. You’ve noticed him. Hé 
never wears a livery. The boss can sport a limousine 
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jnot the garb of servitude!’’ He paused, turned his lean, 
shrewd, thoughtful old face toward the window for a 
moment, then turned it back on Mrs. Leonard. 

“Of course, we can fight him—or make a bluff at fight- 
ing,” hesaid “Elections are coming in the fall. This town 
hasn’t had a reform, down-the-bosses, goo-goo campaign 
lsince the women got the vote. They’ve a way of upsetting 
‘things—Johnnie knows that. You’ve told me you came 
‘back with an idea of doing something for Chichester. Now 
iwith your standing and charm—yes, and your ability, too, 
‘Anne; you have that if you care enough to use it—you 
yourself might start something.” 

' “Has it occurred to you,’”’ smiled Mrs. Leonard, “what 
‘a lily-white reformer I’d be if I started a campaign just to 
‘save my own miserable dollars?’”’ She grew now for an 
‘instant serious. “I’m sure, Frank, that in the days when 
‘Ll was your ward you wouldn’t have put such a proposal, 
really. Is it long contact with the law?” She smiled again. 

~ “Call it contact with actualities in a boss-ridden town— 
‘benevolently ridden, to do Mr. Frean justice, but bitted, 
‘saddled and tamed just the same,” he said. But the lips 
ander his white mustache trembled a little, and Mrs. 
‘Leonard even fancied that the ashen-gray of his complex- 
on took on a reddish tint. 

And she softened the blow with ‘Of course I know that 

‘ousiness is business and politics is politics. And perhaps 
‘| shouldn’t be half so finicky if it were a matter of life 
‘or death, a choice between comfort and poverty. But it 
‘isn’t. Even if they condemn Day Street there’s enough 
‘eft. Since Walter and Elsie died, who is there besides 
myself that I want money for? I’m afraid that I’ve come 
‘to consider myself a poor, feckless thing. That’s why I’m 
‘ack, really.” 

» “Anne,” said Frank Allen, jumping rapidly, and for him 
logically, from business to the affections, ‘you really 
gught to marry again.” 
' Mrs. Leonard smiled her golden smile. 

“T’ll not pose to you and say that I cannot forget 

Walter,” she said. ‘‘Though I suppose I loved him as 


much as most wives, and missed him as much as most 
widows. And I'll not pretend to be modest and say I 
haven’t had my chances. I came near being the chatelaine 
of an old castle in Gascony. Probably I should have been 
if the war had lasted longer.” 

“War madness?” inquired Frank Allen. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Leonard, ‘I saw him out of his uni- 
form just in time. Of course I always understood that he 
was making love with one eye on my fortune. But he did 
it so convincingly that I was ready to reward his perfect 
art in spite of all that—until he went into civilian clothes 
as aforesaid. Then again I might have financed a campaign 
to get into French society. He had one foot in and needed 
money—an American of course. And he was really charm- 
ing. But’’—Mrs. Leonard made an outward gesture with 
one of her slim, capable-looking hands—‘“‘it was my sense 
of humor, I suppose. Or have I a sense of humor, Frank? 
I’ve noticed that the people who talk most about having it 
are the ones who lack it completely. Anyway, the thought 
of our raptures when the stuffy old Duchesse d’Usines 
invited us to drink abominable tea behind a smelly old 
wall in the Faubourg St.-Germain—well, it was to laugh. 
There were others, too—while I’m boasting.”’ 

Frank Allen looked her over; and when he spoke it was 
with the air of one who deals not in compliments but in 
appraisal. 

“Tt’s rather odd,”’ he said. “‘ You like men ——” 

“Adore them,” interrupted Mrs. Leonard. 

“And men like you. And you’re beautiful. You weren’t 
really beautiful when you were snapped up at twenty-five. 
Now at & 

“Forty-seven,” interrupted Mrs. Leonard. ‘No secrets 
from one’s lawyers. Yes, I’ve heard all that before. I was 
too lean for a period when fat was beauty. Now the thinner 
the prettier. The times have caught up with me—too late. 
Besides, my eyebrows were light, and no lady of the Blakes- 
leys ever used cosmetics in those days. They’re light yet, 
under their camouflage.” 

Abruptly again Frank Allen leaped back to business. 


“Vou’d better give me a week more,” he said. ‘“‘The 
city council can’t act, anyway, until next month. And 
I want to find what’s back of all this. There are wheels 
within wheels wherever Johnnie Frean works.”’ 

So they had left it. That was two days ago. At inter- 
vals since, she had realized that she was taking the loss on 
the Day Street property more seriously than she had 
assumed to do in the presence of Frank Allen. And now 
Johnnie Frean, nucleus of her perplexities, was dismount- 
ing at her front steps. For what purpose? Perhaps, in 
spite of all Frank Allen said, he was going to demand 
a bribe. Mrs. Leonard found herself thrilling to that 
adventure a little as she had thrilled when she awaited her 
first proposal. She laughed to herself as she realized that 
her figure was settling into the same pose which she 
had adopted then—her slender, high-arched feet lightly 
crossed, her right arm lying along the back of the sofa, 
her left hand toying with her beads. 

In her three meetings with Johnnie Frean she had never 
seen him cross a room before. In spite of his comfortable 
bulk he moved as lightly as thistledown. She remembered, 
then, something she had heard to the effect that he had 
been a boxer in his youth—“‘a prize fighter’”’ was the way 
gossip put it. He advanced until he towered over her. 
She did not offer to rise or to put out her hand; but she 
liked the manner in which he took this implied rebuff. His 
“‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Leonard” was perfectly friendly, 
cordial, easy. In decency she could do nothing but reply 
in kind, ask him to have a seat. He sat down as lightly as 
he walked, and beiit on her the direct gaze of his full blue 
eyes. Hard eyes they were—or was it power? 

Hagerness, a thrilled eagerness to jump at once into the 
center of the situation, rather than the insolence, it seemed, 
prompted Mrs. Leonard’s first remark: 

“Well, Mr. Frean, I suppose you’ve come to see me 
about that Day Street Terminal?” 

The moment this came out she felt she was treating him 
like a tradesman who had called about a bill, which was not 

(Continued on Page 145) 


| 
i? His Dim Butk in the Moonlight Halted, and His Electric Torch Flashed Full Upon Her 
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With Which Few Remarks, Made in a Voice Which Had All the Sweetness of a Poisoned Pup, 


age married couple has run out of personal things to 

quarrel over they generally have got a young one to 
furnish new grounds for dispute. Believe me, a man and 
wife can always get a fresh start over how will they raise 
it, and what line of business it is to go into twenty years 
from then, and so forth. 

Of course the chances is that after a time lapse of twenty 
annums, why the kid will fool the both of them. But if in 
the end he comes home one day and says well mommer 
congratulate me I got a job in a pickle factory, pickles is 
my true life work, at any rate the parents will of in the 
meantime had many a otherwise dull evening brightened 
up by a snappy dispute over shall he be a famous senator 
or will we let him go directly into the gas company? And 
I, Marie La Tour, myself, and Jim, my husband, was as 
bad about this as any ordinary father and mother. 

Of course we did agree on one main point about Junior, 
and that is, he should go into the pictures the same as us. 
What with the great talent I have undoubtedly got, and 
with a father like Jim who really ain’t such a bad actor 
when the right director is working him, why we realized 
Junior ought to go over big, and put Jackie Coogan out of 
business with his first release. We was also agreed to slam 
him right into the pictures before he got big enough to 
spring any nonsense about ideas of his own. Although if 
we had really meant to put this one over, why we should of 
loaned him to Ruby Roselle to use as the poor little unwel- 
come stranger in her super-feature Lost Mothers when he 
was a week old, like she asked us to and I indignantly re- 
fused. But unfortunately we waited pretty near six years 
before casting him, and any parent will readily admit that 
in six years a kid can pick up a lot of ideas, and where he 
picks up the kind of ideas that he does, heaven knows! 

But you must not think I and Jim agreed completely 
on this, or any subject, because we are only human even 
after me winning the fillum-favorite contest, at one dime 
per vote and positively not spending a nickel to do so. 
Well anyways, while I and Jim both wanted Junior to be a 


[= a mighty lucky thing that about the time the aver- 
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picture actor we just naturally could not get together on 
the type of picture he ought to make. I was all for Little 
Lord Fauntleroy on account I think he’s just the type, 
even though I got strength of mind enough to keep him in 
overalls most of the time because of his red head and 
freckles. 

Also the muscles on him for his size is extraordinary, and 
ma claims he gets all these superfeatures from my pa, who 
was the best-known Irish trapeze artist in the Amazon Bros. 
Circus before he missed the life net. 

But far from wanting Junior to pull a Fauntleroy, Jim 
had got an idea to have the kid make some straight West- 
ern stuff, especially if he could get the screen rights to the 
works of Jim’s favorite author, some soldier by the name 
of Cap. Collier. He claimed Junior had ought to make his 
first release a scenario by a well-known standard author, 
and had even went so far as to write the manufacturers of 
them books to know how much they wanted for world 
screen rights, including the Yiddish. 

“James Smith!’ I says. “If you take my only child 
and put him in a rough picture you will not alone break my 
heart, Gorgeous, but you will be a dumb-bell besides, on 
account Western stuff is dead, and the child will start off 
with a jinx that will have to be states-righted to pay the 
production costs!” 

Of course that was about as big a insult as I could think 
of offhand, but Jim come right back at me. 

“Well, if you think my son is going to be screened in any 
velvet pants you can just think again,” says he. “That 
is, if you are capable. I’m going to make a man of him 
if I have to use a hundred thousand feet of fillum doing it!”’ 

“Well, say listen, Gorgeous, I won’t stand for my child 
being made out any roughneck, and that’s all there is to 
it!” I says. 


“And I will not have my son made into any milksap!’’ 


says Jim all excited. 

And so, seeing that we couldn’t come any nearer to a 
agreement, why we let the matter drop so hard that at the 
time it. seemed. completely smashed. Apparently Junior 
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ILLUSTRATED PRESTON 


the Deah Old Thing Pulled Out Her Lorgnette and Made Sure I Was Really There 


wasn’t due to come under the child-labor laws for a whili 
yet, and in the meanwhile we moved out to our new coun 
try home. i sts | 

This moving occurred principally.on account of Junior 
When we first got Junior we used to pull a lot of lines abou' 
if the city was good enough for us why it was good enougl 
for him, and so forth. But when he commenced runnin 
around, why I begun rather reluctantly to realize that : 
N. Y. apartment is a poor running ground, and this, com 
bined with a few other things, made us become what wi 
had for years laughed at in others—suburbanites. 

The other causes, which you might call contributar) 
causes because I had to contribute towards them out of mj 
salary, was a box of tools I give Junior for his sixth birth 
day, a large party we give Rosco, our publicity man, ot 
account he had just got married and we wanted he shoul 
have one last good time, and a morning newspaper toward: 
which I contributed three cents so’s I could read abou’ 
this English woman, Mrs. Pugh. Anyways, all of thesi 
was a part of the reason why we bought this magnificen 
estate on Long Island and learned to refer to it as ou 
little place in the country. “ 

Well, about that set of tools. I was fool enough to asl 
Junior in advance what did he want for his birthday 
present instead of merely giving him something harmles: 
like a rubber rabbit. But no, even after living six year' 
with that young one, I had to go and inquire what did h 
want, and tools was it. I suggested a nice velvet horse} 
instead, but nothing doing. Tools was on his mind, so. 


had to give in and promise. ; i 
“Well,” says Jim when I told him, “I think it is a eraz 
thing to give a child his age and ‘you will be sorry. Hei 
too young yet for them.” oi 
“Nonsense,” says I. “Leave him have them. I va 
he should express himself. Let him learn from experience 
if carefully watched!” etic ich 
“Watched my eye!” says Jim, with a snort. “You 
until he starts raising hell with them tools and I will 
him a good licking!” 


| “You will do no such thing!’’ I says furious. “‘ Nobody 
jieks kids any more. That stuff is ob—ob—well, out of 
jate! And no child of mine is ever going to be struck. No 
ir, you should merely divert their mind to something else 
when they are bad. That’s the modern dope, Jim, and my 
\cid is to be brought up by it.” 

Then I grabbed my hat and pocketbook and went out, 
yn account the next day was Junior’s birthday, and I had 
o get my shopping done early because of this party I am 
elling you about, which was to be this evening and it was 
already four P. M. and dinner was at seven. 

And while I bought this set of tools, see, in order Junior 

‘hould self-express himself and ect, still my mother heart 
‘veakened when I looked at them sharp things, and feeling 
hat I would like him to leave enough of himself to be 
-ecognizable, why I picked out a little set which the girl 
old me it was practically useless, with a saw that had no 
nore teeth to it than a young kitten, and a hammer that 
rou wouldn’t think could drive a tack. And taking the set 
jiome with me in the car, I got ready for the evening. 
_ Now I knew Rosco, my chief guest. He had been pub- 
icity man for Jim and me ever since before we was in pic- 
ures, and I was well-acquainted with his taste, and took 
, chance he had married in character. Anyways, we was 
o dine at the Le Papplion, see Al Bark’s new show Three 
3eds in a Room, and go on to the South Sea Night’s Café 
‘or supper, where Ruby Roselle was doing a South Sea 
shimmy in the cabaret but without the garment itself, or so 
he was advertised. 

Well, the party included Al Goldringer, my producer, 
Maison Rosabelle, the dressmaker, and her lap husband, 
yeside Jim and the bride and groom. And ordinarily I 
vould of thought it a pretty good evening, my own self, 
vor at least raised no objections, because as a general thing 
highbrow shows give me a pain in the neck, and while I per- 
onally myself always had sense enough to see that beds 
lid not constitute the whole of drama, why I would merely 


shrug my shoulders at them and say, with the poet, well 
this is life! 

But going out and buying toys for my kid was no kind 
of preliminary bout for a big evening. Somehow it set me 
off and got me terrible critical of my own party. 

My mental indigestion begun at dinner when the men 
was sneaking their flasks out and sweetening their glasses, 
holding them under the table so’s nobody except every- 
body in the restaurant could see, especially that husband 
of Maison’s who may be a half portion in size, but believe 
me he is a connisewer of whisky. Some folks may be born 
with a gold spoon in their mouth, but this bird was born 
with a brass rail under his foot! It got me disgusted, and I 
couldn’t endure to think of my Junior pulling the same 
kind of thing. 

And then the play we saw! Very likely it wasn’t worse 
than many others, but that was just the trouble. After 
having told the title, why I am sure I don’t need to describe 
it to any intelligent public. And the climax of the evening 
come at the South Sea joint where see was correct, as all 
there was to prevent was a petticoat made out of desic- 
cated whiskbrooms that had gone on the loose. It made 
me wild and ashamed although I been in the show business 
since I was born, not to mention working out in Holly- 
wood. But as soon as you are a mother, it is a funny fact, 
but you commence picking on a lot of things you once 
merely give the merry ha-ha. 

Well, a pleasant time was had by all but me, and the 
next morning when I give Junior his birthday toys includ- 
ing the tool box, and he was sitting quietly at my feet hav- 
ing a lovely time destroying all these nice new things, why 
I was still worried about what a wicked place the world was 
for him to grow up in, and how could it be prevented except 
by killing him off young, when I read this piece in thi- 
newspaper about the arrival home of C. D. Wetherington, 
the big mine owner who is said to hire more cheap labor 
than any man in the world, and his friend, Senator Noyse, 
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the famous reform one who never agrees with anybody, 
and on the same boat also arrived Mrs. Pugh, this English- 
woman. 

Well, it seemed this Mrs. Pugh was one of the most 
remarkable women in England, and that she had come to 
America to give us the benefit of it. She admitted as much 
before she was halfway down the gangplank from the boat, 
and also that she adored America, which was pretty clever 
snap judgment. It seems she also admitted that reform 
was her meat, so bring on your reforms. What was even 
further, this remarkable Englishwoman had already in the 
short time she had been in our delightful country, which 
was exactly one-half hour, discovered that our men was 
money grabbers, color-blind and uncultured. 

Well, after the night before I had to grant her a lot. 
Even my Jim clapped his hands red at Ruby’s whiskaway, 
and in fact had a pretty good time all evening, and I wasn’t 
sure but that Mrs. Pugh was a mighty bright woman for all 
she pulled some rather raw lines about my country. 

“ After all,” I thought, “she is only just landed. Wait 
until she has gone on this lecture tower she has come over 
to give—that is give I suppose, at about three dollars a 
throw. And when she has been all over this country, why 
if she is as wise as she says she is, she will of seen something 
to teach her better!” 

And then I took a look at Junior, on account he had been 
unnaturally quiet, and there he was expressing himself 
real cute, sawing the lid of his new tool box all to pieces 
with that little saw which hadn’t looked to be any good 
at all! 

Well, while I watched him I thought of how Mrs. Pugh 
had left her home and everything to come over here and 
help us make America a better place, and of Senator Noyse 
who was always uplifting something, and all of a sudden 
I got the inspiration that if they had the courage to not 
alone criticize things but to come out in public and help 
to change them for the better, why I could do the same! 


It Looked Like the Village Was All There Waiting. Actually There Was Seven of Them, Including One Gentleman, Who Come 
Forward With a Manner Like His Collar Buttoned Behind 
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Well, I am not one who when they decide to do a thing 
will put it off to a week from some Tuesday, so I at once 
called up Goldringer on the phone. 

“Say, Al!” says I. “I got a craving to turn the world 
to the right between now and when we start on my next 
picture. That gives me about six weeks, and I could 
accomplish a lot in all that time!”’ 

“Oy Gevalt!”’ says Al. “‘I hope you ain’t thinking about 
the picture industry! We got it troubles enough without 
you should commence and start something!” 

“You don’t get me,” says I. ‘I was just thinking that 
I would like to get on the censorship board for a kind of a 
start, see?”’ 

“Neither would I?” bellows Al. ‘‘ Nothing would suit 
me finer then having you and also Charlie Chaplin and 
Bebe Daniels and so forth on the censorship board. Also 
myself, I would wish to go on it. But a fat chance we 
got. We ain’t disinterested sufficiently!” 

Ohl ersays-=1. 
“Well, I hadn’t 
thought of that. 
How about some 
organization that 
censors plays like 
Three Beds in a 
Room? I could go 
on that, maybe.” 

“Well,” says Al, 
“T heard where 
they are now tak- 
ing women on the 
police force, but 
that’s all I can tell 
you!” 

“T am in the 
mood to clean up 
something, Al,” 
says I gloomily, 
“but if I was to 
complain to the 
police about the 
two shows we seen 
last night, why it 
would merely at 
once result in S. 
Re O-signs for 
them, and if any- 
body is going to 
get free advertis- 
ing out of me it 
will be Marie La 
Tour!” 

Well, I hung up 
then, foiled, as you 
might say. Of 
course I realized 
that there was a 
world outside of 
my profession and 
that I might be 
able to find some- 
thing in it that 
needed reforming, 
unless all the re- 
form jobs was al- 
ready filled. But 
I didn’t quite 
know where to 
commence look- 
ing, so just sort of 
kept one eye out 
for a good open- 
ing, and in the meanwhile we moved to this country estate 
I am telling you about. 

Well, this was a first-class Al country place with big 
white pillows holding up the front porch, and a sunken 
garden, where they say the man who laid it down had sunk 
a good many thousands in the statuary alone, although to 
me personally the most of it looked secondhand, or else 
his guests had been in the habit of chipping off pieces for 
souvenirs. But these statues was, with the exception of 
the feller that had built the place, the only things about it 
that was broke. Otherwise it was in fine condition and fully 
equipped, so we decided to leave all our old furniture 
behind and take nothing out to the new house except our 
trunks and one souvenir which was real close to ma’s heart. 
This was the bar of the trapeze pa had fell off from the time 
he missed the life net and the insurance people was so 
prompt settling. Naturally ma and me both had a strong 
sentiment about it, and ma had gilded it and tied blue 
ribbons on each end to hang it up by, and got Ed, the 
feller used to write the visiting cards in the side shows 
with the Amazon Bros., to put “‘Rest in Peace”’ on it in 
white flowing script with forget-me-nots painted in be- 
tween, the whole forming a very appropriate momentum, if 
you get me! 

Well anyways, we settled down in this modest little 
thirty-room cottage, and I got some extra.help to do the 


work, and warned ma about leaving them do it and to keep 
off her apron and her hands as well, and then we was all set 
for local society to break in on us. But no one did, and 
pretty soon I was fed up with walking from one set to 
another in our house, for the big rooms looked just like 
that to me. I was so lonesome in them that I would of 
gladly welcomed a crowd even of atmosphere people. I was 
now on my new contract to make only two releases a year 
at one million dollars per annum, in the press notices, and 
four hundred thousand in cash, and this meant I had time 
enough to be the real lady I had always wished for, but the 
trouble was nobody in this Rosemere, Long Island, paid 
any attention tome. The agent claimed this was the most 
exclusive town on the island and time was proving him to 
of had the right dope. So seeing that the neighbors hadn’t 
noticed how the undoubtedly greatest motion-picture 
actress of the age had moved in next door, why I naturally 
set about putting the facts before them. 


I Was Feeling Low as a Snake’s Tail, and This Action of Junior’s Didn’t Make Me Sit Any Prettier While 
Senator Noyse Introduced Mrs. Pugh to the Audience 


In the old days I understand that when a lady moved 
into a town and wanted to burst into the best social circles, 
why she commenced by picking out the swellest denomina- 
tion and attending church regular. These days she finds 
out which is the swell district and joins their Republican 
Club. SoI done it. Also partially on account I would be a 
Republican if I could ever remember to go and get made 
a voter. Anyways, I would be it because I like Mr. Hoover 
and when he runs for Pres. why I will certainly remember 
to vote for him. And so I joined the Rosemere Republican 
Club, and I sure was in luck when I had this hunch about 
joining, because the Women’s Clean Politics Ass. held its 
meetings in the rooms, and right away I got a chance to 
attend. 

Well, the night of this meeting Jim was away, and 
I drove down alone in my new limousine. And then I 
got a big surprise because who of all people was the 
speaker of the evening but Mrs. Barrett Noyse, the 
wife of the senator who is always uplifting something. 

Well, I had often seen photos in the papers of his elegant 
head of bobbed, permanently waved hair, or’so it looked, 
and of course I knew a little about how good he was on 
account of having sometimes read his speeches.- And here 
I run into his wife! 

It seems that she was no slouch herself when it come to 
reform, and the subject she was slipping us this night was 
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Immigration and the Open Door which is a fancy way off 
saying will we let a lot more cheap foreigners into the coun- 
try or give ’em a permanent rain check? It was a line ol 
reform I hadn’t give a thought to, but Mrs. Noyse had’ 
evidently got it all cold, and she was real convincing, what) 
with her handsome dress, silver tongue and very friendly’ 
manner. As I come into the hall she was pulling a Tine’ 
something like this: 

“This country, ladies, was founded on the principle of} 
freedom,’’ says she. ‘‘We are deeply indebted to the aid 
of foreigners for our wonderful development. Our poliey 
for generations has always been to welcome the lowly 
foreigner, to uplift him, to teach him our better standard 
of living, to help him in every way. Can we now shut the! 
door in his face, on the grounds that there are too many) 
of him in the country? No—athousand timesno! Amer-' 
ica is the great refuge of the peoples of Europe who can’t, 
make good at home! Altruistically we must not fail to 
welcome these un-| 
fortunates. Sel-. 
fishly, we dare not. 
Why, ladies! Al- 
low me to ask you 
a question! Isn’t 
the servant situa-’ 
tion bad enough 
without shutting 
off the main source 
of supply? My 
husband, Senator 
Noyse, has taken 
a firm stand on 
the question. He’ 
wants immi- 
grants! He is 
thinking of your 
interests, and is 
out to protect 
them. Stand be- 
hind him, ladies, | 
and he will stand 
behind you!” And 
a lot more to the 
same effect. 

Well, she nearly 
had me crying 
over cruelty toim- 
migrants, and the 
rest of the women 
in the hall was 
with her strong. I 
was glad I had 
come, and when 
the chairlady read 
the season’s pro- 
gram I felt even 
surer I had struck 
the very joint I 
had been looking 
for, because it 
seemed the club 
was out to get a 
stage censorship, 
had a prohibition- 
enforcement 
branch, an anti- 
smoking cam- 
paign, and was 
working with the 
motion-picture 
censorship. Also, 
themeeting unani- 
mously made Mrs. Pugh, this Englishwoman I am telling 
you about, an honorable member, and voted to write and 
tell her so. It looked like I could fill up considerable time 
if I got in right, and pretty soon I did, because after 
the meeting Mrs. Noyse’s taxi didn’t come and I was on 
the job and asked could I run her home, and she says yes 
delighted. . 

Well, on the way we got awful friendly and it wasn’t 
really Mrs. Noyse’s house, although practically a palace 
in size. It had been loaned to her and the senator by their 
friend Mr. C. D. Wetherington, the big mining man, as 
he was not there himself but back again in Europe round- 
ing up a few immigrants to work in these mines or some- 
thing. Anyways the Noyses had this place for the season, 
and also one child of ten years, and trouble with their 
servants, and the senator come home week-ends. All 
of which was, as the poet says, revealed to me during this 
short drive. And she had by then also got me dated up to 
use my car carrying speakers around the country, and 
I had promised her a check for five hundred berries to- 
wards something she called the campaign, and I felt a 
whole lot less lonesome. 

Well, of-course I now expected callers but not in herds. 
And when next.day the trained bumblebee we got for 
butler actually had to go to let somebody in the front 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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that every twenty-four hours my day’s. work was 

stacked up beside that of several other men in the same 
jield and each stack could be measured with a yardstick— 
which, taking people as they run, is an excellent device for 
extracting the conceit from a man. At the time referred 
,o I bore the rather ponderous title of finan- 
vial editor of a daily newspaper in Chicago. 
he case may stand differently now, but at 
what time the gentlemen who conducted 
daily newspapers in Chicago did not encour- 
age financial editors to 
vake up valuable space in 
exploiting their own opin- i 
‘ons. What the bosses ee 
wanted from financial edi- a ee 
sors was news of a finan- ¢ 
‘ial nature. They wanted 
he news first. 

, Every now and then I 
wuffered the humiliation of 
yeading in a competitor’s 
page some’ interesting 
diece of financial news 
hat wasn’t in my page. 
And about three times out 
of five I had to make the poignant reflection, 
‘Why the deuce didn’t I think of'that?’’ For 
f Lhad only thought of it I could have got the 
aews as well as the other fellow. I would not 
admit that my competitor’s thinking appara- 
“us was any better than mine. Sometimes I had private 
veasons for surmising that it wasn’t so good. But on that 
particular day and in that particular connection he had 
een using his apparatus to some purpose, while I had been 
voolgathering with mine.. If my managing editor asked 
ibout it I could, of course, think up an alibi; but financial 
.ditors who, on the whole, proved more prolific of alibis 
vhan of news presently sought some other occupation. 

One of the chief sources of financial news then was a cer- 
vain dingy red-brick building on North Clark Street, which, 
us I recall it, bore the cabalistic 
aumber 444, where Mr. Yerkes, our 
action magnate, had his office. In 
general way Yerkes news was better 
Jhan any other financial news’ be- 
vause it had more of the dramatic 
ylements of surprise and consterna- 
ion. As a rule there was more tang 
wnd kick in it than in news from 
other quarters. Consequently to be 
eaten on a piece of Yerkes news 
vas especially galling. A signal 
aumiliation in that connection oc- 
surred as follows: 

, One of Mr. Yerkes’ properties was 

he West Chicago Street: Railroad, 
whose securities were listed ‘onthe 

Jhieago Stock Exchange-and cur- 

ently dealt in for investment’ and 

/peculation. There is a tacit or ex- 

oress understanding in such cases’ 
‘hat if additional stocks or bonds 

ire issued information thereof shall 

ye filed with the Stock Exchange or 

»therwise made available to investors 

ind to banks that may be lending 

noney on the securities; for a man 

vho is going to buy a street-railroad 

ond, or a bank that is going to lend 

noney on one, naturally wishes to 

snow how many such bonds are out- 

itanding. 

An issue of West Chicago Street 
Railroad debentures to the amount 
£ $1,000,000 was duly listed on the 
xchange. The debentures were con- 
sidered very good security, being 
ought and sold almost daily and 
readily accepted by the banks as 
vollateral. One of my competitors 
vas in a broker’s office where a 
peels of these debentures was 
waiting delivery to a customer. He 
noticed that one debenture bore a 
feietbet with the letter A prefixed— 
vay, A 128. Having, so to speak, an 
‘ar ever cocked for Yerkes news, 
‘hat letter A struck him as odd and 
vorth looking into. So with a guile- 

purpose in mind—I say nothing 
‘or his morals—he strolled around to 


[ WAS once engaged in a strictly competitive business so 
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the trust company which acted as trustee in respect of the 
debentures, each of which must bear the trustee’s stamp. 

There he engaged an officer of the trust department in 
conversation of a perfectly harmless nature until he worked 
around to the point of asking casually, ‘‘By the way, how 
do the numbers run on those West Chicago debentures?” 

The trust officer innocently replied, ‘‘The first series is 
numbered 1 to 1000, and the second series A 1 to A 1000.” 
As the debentures were for one thousand dollars each it was 
clear that Mr. Yerkes had issued a second million of them 
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without bothering about 
unnecessary publicity. 

My competitor’s publi- 
cation of that news caused 
quite a sensation—or sev- 
eral sensations. Among 
banks and investors there 
was a sensation of indig- 
1 nation. On Mr. Yerkes’ 
part there was a sensation 

of great annoy- 

ance. Among 

financial editors 

there was a sensa- 

tion of mortifica’ 
; tion — because __ it 
is was such a simple 
little thing. Any- 
body might have 
thought of looking 
at the numbers, 
noting a letter A 
and drawing a sus- 
picion therefrom. 
In fact, all of us did 
think of it—afterwards. As it hap- 
pened, the competitor who was suc- 
cessful in this and many other 
instances—his name being Vander- 
lip—was presently appointed private 
secretary to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a little later was made an assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury, from which he passed on to the 
vice presidency and presidency of the biggest bank in the 
country. I do not mean to imply that quite all the reporters 
who get the most news beats may reasonably expect to 
become outstanding figures in Wall Street; but I do imply 
that they may reasonably expect to become something 
worth while. The reporters of my acquaintance—in those 
days—who did the best writing met with various fortunes. 
Two of them moved up to the very front rank of American 
writers. I recall a couple of others 
whom we critics of the local room 
used to rank with Ade and Dunne 
in humor, observation and expres- 
sion, but who afterwards went de- 
cidedly wrong. Apparently, putting 
humor and observation down on 
paper is a special sort of knack which 
some men have and others haven’t. 
But I do not recall a reporter who 
was tiptop on news whose subsequent 
career could be called a failure. For 
getting news is mostly a matter of 
attending to business, and anybody 
can attend to business if he will. 

All of which is by way of intro- 
ducing the fascinating subject of why 
some men succeed and some do not. 
It is very easy to find out how not to 
succeed. There is a voluminous 
literature on that subject. Mere 
laziness will solve that negative side 
of the problem perfectly. Except 
where there are very powerful coun- 
tervailing factors, dishonesty, drunk- 
enness, gambling may be depended 
upon to achieve nonsuccess. But 
everybody has always known that; 
and though drunkenness will accom- 
plish nonsuccess, sobriety is by no 
means a specific for success. Of 
course a certain mental equipment 
is necessary to success. But the 
number of men who have the neces- 
sary equipment—whose thinking ap- 
paratus is adequate—is greater than 
the number who succeed. Something 
else is necessary. 

From an old friend I learned re- 
cently that another old friend was 
dead. Both of us survivors knew him 
well thirty years ago and had kept 
in touch with him—in very intermit- 
tent fashion on my part in late 
years—ever since. His death threw 
into relief something tragic about 
him. 

“Poor old Tom,” mused the other 
survivor. ‘‘He was an awfully good 
fellow. I’ve said that, for as good 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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N THE first 
Friday in 
August the 


expressman called 
at Doctor Hol- 
land’s San Fran- 
cisco house and 
delivered four 
crates of ripe apri- 
cots to old Jim 
Sin. 

The cook de- 
toured around the 
kitchen, leaving 
the apricots in the 
front hall, and 
shuffled along to 
the sanctuary of 
his room, wherein, 
after he had 
burned a soothing 
pinch of tobacco 
in a little silver 
pipe, he broadcast 
an indifferent 
world with his 
opinion of grate- 
ful patients and 
gifts of apricots. 

“‘Beware of 
friends who give 
you gifts when 
you are rich,’”’ he 
quoted. “It is 
true that the self- 
ish man is hated; 
but desire is the 
father. of all mo- 
tives; and, besides 
that, enough is 
enough.” 

After his to- 
bacco was ashes 
and smoke he’sat 
for a moment star- 
ing at six black 
characters em- 
broidered on a 
framed panel of 
white silk— 
‘“‘Chin-t’ien, 
Ming-t’ien, Tseh-t’ien’’—today, tomorrow, yesterday. 

“Good and evil are an endless circle,’ he reflected. 
“Today is the son of yesterday, the father of tomorrow, 
and to acquire knowledge is delightful, at whatever ex- 
pense. I will resume my battle with the damned apricots 
and await the pleasure of the gods.” 

He returned to his kitchen. On the gas range four 
kettles of simmering apricots stood ready for their transfer 
into a platoon of glass jars. In the sink and on the drain 
board next to it were enough apricots to sink a small ship. 
Six crates of the yellow fruit stood unopened on the kitchen 
table. Jim Sin surveyed the battle ground. 

“The superior man is cautious of his words,” he re- 
flected; and then with appropriate deliberation he began 
a low-voiced malediction whose fulminating phrases were 
petals of the flower that had bloomed in the king’s garden 
of gold-camp profanity in the early Western days when 
men used their language and their whisky straight. 

A droning green fly, tickled to death by the intensity of 
the vibrations which originated in Jim Sin’s tense vocal 
cords, sought a front seat where he could catch the low 
notes hot from the crater’s snarling lips. The fly perched 
himself temporarily on the concave ridge of the old cook’s 
nose. Immediately thereafter he retreated rapidly, half 
an inch ahead of a swinging hand that sought to slap him 
for a row of mileposts, and then when Jim Sin was reaching 
for a potato masher the skirmish was interrupted by the 
ringing of the front-door bell. | 

Jim Sin twisted his wrinkled countenance back to the 
lines of its normal mask, smoothed his long apron and 
answered the bell. At the door, waiting with two crates 
of apricots from the Santa Clara Valley, stood the parcel- 
post man. 

“F’r Doctor Holland,” he announced; and then before 
any of Jim Sin’s arteries had exploded the delivery man 
added a pressure-reducing supplementary clause: ‘‘I got 
this package f’r Jim Sin. Anybody hb’ that name livin’ 
here?” 

He held out a cotton-wrapped package about the sie 
and shape of a pineapple. 


“My name,” Jim Sin answered. “I ketchum.,” 


“‘A Final Cup to Grace This Unworthy Repast,”’ Chang Leu Said 


Jim Sin received his package and carried it directly to 
his room, where he stored it, unopened, under the pillow 
of his bed. He returned to the front hall and began carry- 
ing crated apricots back to the kitchen. When they were 
all stacked up on the kitchen table he went to the back 
door of the house and surveyed the neighbors’ yards until 
he discovered seven children indulging in a tea party. On 
the strength of a cooky-dispensing reputation he had no 
difficulty in summoning the entire personnel of the tea 
party to the back porch of the Holland residence, and when 
the group was quieted he asked a baited question: 

“You like applecot?”’ 

It appeared from the response that everybody in the 
group, except the questioner, was crazy about apricots. 

“ Aw right, I give you.” 

The cook returned to his kitchen and began dealing the 
cards from the apricot deck. To little Minnie Jennings he 
gave one full crate. To her older sister he gave two crates. 
To the scion of the Bishop family he dealt a single crate, 
and upon the Franklin twins, as a penalty for a song begin- 
ning Ching Ching Chinaman, he bestowed three crates and 
a difficult problem wherein good boy ketchum two box, 
bad boy ketchum one. 

While the Franklin twins fought it out Jim Sin disposed 
of the balance of his stock, tempering equity with prejudice 
and defeating justice with favor. 

“You go home now,” he said when the last crate had 
been disposed of. ‘If you mamma likee know where you 
ketchum you say Jim Sin give you so you papa make 
home blue, all time drink ’um make him happy.” 

When the apricot brigade had gone the cook devoted 
half an hour to the preserves simmering on the gas range, 
and then when the decks had been cleared of their last 
trace of apricots he returned to his room and investigated 
the package that had come to him by parcel post. He 
removed the cotton cloth in which the package was 
wrapped and revealed an inner covering of finely plaited 
reeds, woven about a globular membrane shaped like the 
shell of a coconut. The basketwork was of a mesh as fine 
as that of any water-tight straw hat, and on its rounded 
sides it carried four Cantonese characters painted with a 
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pigment of char- 
coal held in pitch, 
which had hard- 
ened until it was 
as brilliant as pol- 
ished amber. 

“T’a k’uat tao 
lai,’ Jim Sin read, 
“He will be here 
soon,” he trans- 
lated, and then for 
a long time he sat. 
staring at the in- 
scription, until his 
eyes, which had 
lightened to the 
brillianey of the 
vitreous pitch, 
were overcast with 
a film as gray as 
the fogs which lay 
between the 
Golden Gate and 
the China Sea. — 

Back to the 
shifting canvas of 
his memory came 
pictures in se- 
quence, beginning 
with the vague 
mornings when 
the breath of life 
was heavy with 
the charcoal fumes 
that filled his 
father’s house on 
the edge of Three 
Li village, up from 
Canton. Boy days 
next, and the hate- 
ful candlelight 
with which each 
long day’s work 
began and ended. 
He looked for a 
moment at his 
twisted fingers, 
tense like the 
claws of some 
limb-clutching 
hawk, set to the 
permanent lines of the wide-lipped jars which he had 
carried to the kilns, bent to the diameter of the iron bar 
which he had used to slice the fires under the cargo of 
incandescent pottery, rough with the scars of the silicate 
fins that slivered from the hot products of the kilns to 
fang the boyish hands that should have known no greater 
pain than the sear of a slipping kite string. 

He had escaped from this, and he had fled away until 
his flight was checked by the biting hobbles of filial piety 
and the practice of virtue in its hollow expression of 
homage and tribute to a male parent more real in death 
than he had been while still alive. 

Flight, and service in the house of an English resident 
of Hong-Kong had followed; then three voyages to the 
island ports of the southern seas, and then the chokin 
surf at the long end of a run to Mexico, the shifting sands 
under his feet, the sharp teeth of a fixed rock. Life again, 
and two days in a tank car with five contraband compan- 
ions. Three were dead when the line north of Mexico w: 
crossed, and another died while the car waited in the 
Arizona sunlight. The three who were first to die had 
swollen so that their bloated bodies could not be removed 
through the narrow manhole at the top of the tank; but 
he had escaped into the land where all men are created 
equal, and with him was this other man of Canton, whose 
companionship he had known through the long inte 
vening years. 

In his hand, bright with its summons—“ He will be here 
soon” —freighted with the faith which he knew had never 


in Arizona, was the message from this brother whom he 
had met in the valley of hell. “e} 

“He will be here soon,” Jim Sin whispered. ‘‘The truth 
was ever upon thy lips, Chang Leu, even as thy feet have) 
followed the rough path of virtue. The superior man 
venerates the decree of heaven; I shall answer your call.” 

The old cook set the reed-bound object on the table) 
under the east window of his room and made his way to 
the front hallway. Here, pausing a moment while he 
marshaled a list of names of his countrymen and marched 


hem across the vision of his memory, he lifted a telephone 
from its stand. 
_ “China,” he replied when central had Re cnt 
When the Chinatown exchange was connected he cackled 
a message into the pretty ears of one of the daughters of 
China on duty before the long switchboard, and a moment 
ater he briefly stated his desires to one of his fellows. 
“Numbah-one cook,’’ he specified, mixing English 
snough with his native speech to make both emphatic. 
‘I go way mebbe long time”; and then lapsing into the 
‘Mandarin: “Politeness adorns the conduct of kings, and 
Doctor Holland is therefore a king. It is difficult to dis- 
over a cook worthy of serving in his house, but you eat 
difficulties even as a whale eats sardines.’’ Again, in 
pidgin English, ‘““You ketchum I give you fi’ dollah 
wleasant. Can do?” 
+ Over the wire, after a long preamble consisting largely of 
adjectives, came a verb, “Can do,” and a second later both 
seceivers clicked and the yellow light glowed its ‘‘Com- 
plete’ message into the pretty eyes of the central girl in 
‘ront of a section of the Chinatown switchboard. 
| “That is accomplished,” Jim Sin remarked. 
, He turned from the instrument and shuffled back to his 
room. Now, without further delay, he sought to dis- 


rover the contents of the package which Chang Leu had, 


used as a carrier for his call. The fabric of the covering, 
narrowing toward the top, terminated in six plaited 
strands, which had been woven intoa knotted crown. The 
ends of these six strands were bound with twisted threads 
of yellow silk. Jim Sin began to untie the intricate knot 
into which the threads were laced, and, failing, reached 
for his pocketknife. He slit the silk threads with a keen 
blade and began to pull the terminal strands out of the 
‘rown of fibers. When this was accomplished the tapering 
end of the package opened wide like an oriole’s nest from 
hich the suspending lines are cut, and there lay revealed 
ja brown membrane whose 
grease-stained surface car- 
ied a second inscription — 
“Ail men eat, but only a 
few know the true flavor 
pf courage.” 
; Half suspecting now the 
vontents of this pliant cap- 
sule, Jim Sin removed it to 
the kitchen. He set it ina 
olue porcelain bowl and 
drew his knife blade three 
‘times across the upper hem- 
isphere of the stretched 
membrane, cutting it into 
six segments as if it had 
been an orange. It was filled 
with tallow, soft on the sur- 
face from the heat of its en- 
vironment. He broke this 
shell of tallow and in its cen- 
ter he came upon the kernel 
of this nut of mystery. 
. It was the heart of a lion 
of the Sierras, dried through 
long days of exposure to 
the bright sunlight and the 
rare airs of the high moun- 
‘tains, shrunken to a cari- 
cature of its pulsing days, 
and yet for Jim Sin filled 
with the meaning that has 
come down through the leg- 
ends of six thousand years. 

“Lion heart! The cour- 
age that shall carry me 
through the long journey to 
Chang Leu!” 

He sliced the heart of the 
mountain lion into thin 
lakes and fried it with garlic 
and a spoonful of swordfish 
‘blood. Slowly, when the 
food had cooled, he ate, and 
his feasting was interrupted 
by a knock on the back door 
pf his kitchen. For a mo- 
‘ment he feared the delivery 
of another gift of apricots, 
‘out instead of this curse the 
alarm announced the arrival 
of the substitute cook who 
was to serve in Doctor Hol- 
land’s kitchen while Jim Sin 
was away. Without cere- 
jmony he haled the new- 
jcomer into the presence of 
Doctor Holland’s wife. 

“Bring ’um new boy. 
Numbah-one cook,” he an- 
nounced. “I go way, mebbe 
come back two-t’lee week.” 


Before Mrs. Holland could reply Jim Sin grasped his 
countryman’s wrist and dragged him out of the lady’s 
presence, knowing that a long familiarity with ways that 
are dark would incline the doctor’s wife to avoid argument 
with this heathen Chinee who had served in her house long 
enough to teach her what was what. 

“Come ’longside me,” he ordered. ‘I show you kitchen 
stove.” The kitchen stove that Jim Sin displayed was a 
stirrup cup, poured from the neck of a pot-bellied jug of 
likker that smelled like ten nights in a Chinese barroom. 

““Whuf! Protect my master’s house,’’ Jim Sin directed. 
“Watch over these people, and remember that he who 
offends heaven has none to whom he can pray, and that it 
would afford me real pleasure to park a hatchet in the 
cranium of anyone who offends my master or his wife.” 

With this keystone added to the arch of loyalty, the 
friend of Chang Leu removed his white apron, packed his 
baggage, which consisted of four cans of sardines, six 
packages of cigarettes, a single-action .44 revolver and 
some matches, and adorned his ninety-two-pound anatomy 
with a twenty-nine-dollar pinch-back overcoat. He 
pulled a hemispherical hard hat over his gray hair until 
it rested on his ears and set forth, shaping his course to the 
Ferry Building at the foot of Market Street. 

On the voyage to the Ferry Building, worrying about 
the validity of his street-car transfer, he touched at the 
Bank of Canton, emerging from this port of call with 
twenty dollars in one-dollar bills stored in his right hip 
pocket against a bulging box of cartridges. 

The old boy scout was prepared to do a good deed daily, 
with malice aforethought toward none, but with his pow- 
der dry. 

II 
ROM the Ferry Building at the foot of Market Street, 
crossing the bay to Oakland, Jim Sin submitted to the 
tranquil reaction that came when the rattle of the San 


For Three Hours jim Sin Fired Shaft After Shaft at the Target 
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Francisco terminal had been left behind. Now for the 
first time he indulged himself with speculations concerning 
the motives and desires back of the summons he had re- 
ceived from Chang Leu. He recalled their pact, pledged 
at the hour of their parting, years in the past. Twice since 
that day of escape in Arizona their mutual obligation had 
been renewed with casual words whose brevity concealed 
the intensity of their dependence; twice only, since that 
day, had they met, for Jim Sin had established his life in 
San Francisco and Chang Leu had elected to dwell alone 
in the fastness of the Eldorado hills. 

“He has called, and I alone shall answer him.”’ To him- 
self Jim Sin repeated the text of his pledge. ‘The superior 
man is slow in speech,”’ he added, “‘but he is prompt in 
action. It may be that he feels the approach of the hour 
of death, when the celestial dragon, freighted with his 
spirit, shall mount to the palaces of the seventh heaven. 


“Or maybe he had stomach trouble.” 


He looked across an open space of choppy water to 
where the Goat Island rocks submitted with tolerant dig- 
nity to the fretful play of the impertinent surf, but his 
eyes were blind in his abstraction to this theater of ac- 
tivity. A low fog, sweeping inland from its vast Pacific 
reservoir, poured in a cascade of melting fleece over the 
eastward slopes of the Marin peninsula, diving until it 
dissolved, out of vision, into the warmer airs that drifted 
along the sun-browned hills. Islands of vapor, escaping 
the channels of immediate destruction, fought their small 
fights against the scheme for a little while and then in- 
corporated, in quick surrender, with the sun-drenched 
atmosphere. ‘ 

“Even as the spirit of man returns to the universal 
source.’ Half aloud, Jim Sin uttered the comment in- 
spired by his contemplation of the phenomena staged in 
the skies to the west, and in this mood, reacting to the 
beauty that awaited seeing eyes, he sat until the arrival 
at the Oakland terminal 
broke in upon his reverie. 

Leaving the Oakland 
mole, he sat in an end seat 
in the smoking car of the 
train, adding his quota of 
cigarette smoke to the heavy 
air. Crossing from Port 
Costa to Benicia,. where 
another indulgence of sun- 
light and sea air might have 
been obtained at an expense 
of climbing from the car to 
the deck of the ferry, he 
elected to remain in his seat; 
and here, inert, he sat 
through the late hours of 
the afternoon until the 
train pulled into the station 
at Sacramento. 

That night he ate heartily 
at a restaurant owned by 
one of his fellow country- 
men, and between heaped 
plates of questionable and 
complex provender he es- 
sayed cautious inquiries 
concerning the lay of the 
land up ahead and the 
status of the sentiment in 
vogue at the moment rela- 
tive to the yellow peril in 
the Eldorado Sierras. 

Before he went to sleep 
he reviewed, word for word, 
Chang Leu’s instructions, 
transmitted years before, 
for finding the mountain 
retreat that had been the 
hermit’s abode through the 
long years. Chang Leu had 
described the territory and 
the creeks and rivers at his 
last meeting with Jim Sin 
in San Francisco, and six 
years had passed since that 
day; but now, in the quiet 
of his little room in the 
house of the Sacramento 
Chinaman, Jim Sin found 
no difficulty in piecing out, 
bit by bit, the line of his 
route from the town of 
Placerville to the hill where 
his friend awaited him. 

‘““Hangtown Creek, 
through Big Cafion to the 
American River,” he re- 
peated, in words of Chang 
Leu’s invention. ‘Along 
this, upstream, toward the 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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to attract more than a modicum of passing 
attention, the industrial world has, never- 
theless, been passing in the last year or two into 
another period of consolidation and combination which 
may well rank with the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, when trusts almost literally by the hundreds ap- 
peared so suddenly and without ogi’ upon the scene 
of American life. 
That strange startling phenomenon of erent to twenty- 
five years ago quickly reached its climax in the formation 


Dios of sensationalism and failing indeed 


of the giant of all giants, the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion, and then almost immediately shrank to small propor- 
tions. Said one of the most astute and respected students 
of social affairs at that time, in the year following the 
organization of the Steel Corporation: 

“The concentration of capital is relative to the task to 
be performed; we wondered but lately to see a corporation 
with a capital of a billion. No one will wonder at such a 
corporation twenty-five years hence.”’ 

This prophecy has proved false in part, but in a larger 
sense true. There is perhaps only one other company 
that represents such a portentous capital, and that is the 
result of growth rather than amalgamation. In the whole 
generation that has passed no one has again dared to 
project such a monster. But, on the other hand, the devel- 
opment of great aggregations of capital of the size that 
once drew the name of trust has long ago ceased to excite 
wonder or prove other than a commonplace of industrial 
growth. 

It is true that the formation of trusts fell off from about 
1902 on. But beginning again during the war the move- 
ment has been markedly in the direction of consolidation. 
Now and then, when prosperity was excessive and the 
stock market at fever heat a speculative public grew 
frantic for a short time over some proposed merger or 
other. But many of the largest and most significant of 
capital regroupings have taken place without the fanfare 
of markets and in times of dull depression. 

Truth to tell, consolidation and integration have become 
more or less an old story, especially when strung along 
from time to time in the ordinary course of industrial 
evolution. But in the aggregate and in perspective the 
movement can hardly be less important than the outburst 
of twenty years ago. For it embraces the widest con- 
ceivable variety of industries, it takes on a multitude of 
forms, and results in mergers of almost every possible 
size, except perhaps the very greatest. 

Two large steel mergers are close to completion at the 
time of this writing, and the same process of consolidation 
has been at work in such widely separated industries as 
shoes, copper and brass, iron, machine tools, silk ribbons, 
tobacco, automobiles, sugar, trucks, chemicals, railroad 
cars, oil and motion pictures. Nor is it by any means 
certain that the most significant realignments of industrial 
units now under way have as yet been announced. 


Expansion by Consolidation 


Nes it is true that the financial rumor mongers are 
always engaged in making the most of any possible cor- 
porate consolidation. Entire bull markets may be based 
on the mere gossip of mergers. At times these rumors fill 
the air and men conjure up a thousand impossibilities and 
absurdities. There is always something to fire the specula- 
tive imagination, especially when stocks are rising, and 
often for a year or two at a time the word “‘merger’’ does 
yeoman service. To such lengths does the speculative 
imagination go that the vaporings of the market place 
cannot be characterized in sober language or in any form 
but that of satire and caricature. 

But these excesses must lead no one to minimize or decry 
such a real, such a fundamental movement as that toward 
consolidation and integration of industry. Smoke often 
betokens fire. The two great steel-merger negotiations of 
the last few months were the result of various negotia- 
tions that had gone on for more than five years. 

The largest copper company in the country recently 
took over the largest brass-manufacturing company, all 
very quietly and without any stock-market fuss, yet some- 
time after the deal had been completed the head of one 
company admitted having had his eye on the other for 
fully ten years. 

Naturally, our captains of industry do not take the 
public into their confidence at every step, but if there 
is one fact thoroughly established in the business world it 
is that many a man prefers to run a large business rather 
than asmall one. Natural ambition, as well as the creative 
instinct and the quality of imagination, not to mention 
economic Considerations, drives men on to expand, with a 
merger often the simplest and most natural method and 
outlet. 


By fillbbert 


The public can be sure at least that whatever obstacles 
may present themselves in the nature of laws, government 
regulation or general circumstances, there are plenty of 
ambitious men who are planning and scheming day and 
night to bring together corporate units into conjunctions 
fully as startling as anything the newspaper paragrapher or 
stock-market speculator has to offer. 

The first question that always comes up in connection 
with any large combination is that of monopoly. What- 
ever its merits monopoly is usually abhorrent to the 
people. It smacks of despotism and of personal extortion 
for the benefit of the few. Competition, on the other 
hand, seems the more democratic way of doing business. 

It may be said, of course, that such words as monopoly, 
trusts, ‘‘money trust,’’ and the like, are applied to condi- 
tions to which they do not belong, with a carelessness and 
freedom that never fail to appall the careful thinker. 
There was a time when any consolidation of competing 
plants was called a trust, no matter whether it really had a 
monopoly or not. 

Such slipshod language is fears less common than 
formerly, but in the public mind and in that of certain 
schools of politicians monopoly is still blindly confused with 
large productive capacity and large capital. 


Not Black Nor White, but Gray 


UT only the most ardent apologist for big business will 

argue that the trusts, so called, were brought into being 
twenty years ago solely in the interest of the public. Their 
early history, particularly, smells none too sweet. In 
numbers of cases the court records are plain to read, 
and they tell of rebates, foul tactics toward competitors, 
fixing resale prices, exclusive dealing, full-line forcing, undue 
influence over tariff legislation, favoritism in taxation, 
and the like. In certain cases stock issues were watered in 
unconscionable fashion, and promoters’ profits were con- 
sidered outrageous. 

Nor is there any doubt that in instances there were both 
purpose and effort to control and monopolize the market. 
Even if it be urged that the trusts were the natural out- 
come of evolution the reply might be that by their works 
they must be judged and that the evils were greater than 
the benefits conferred. 

Such arguments back and forth have interest only for 
purposes of history and theory. The fact is that trusts 
and consolidations are neither black nor white, but gray. 
They cannot be drawn unquestioned to one’s bosom, or 
waved aside as an unadulterated evil. There may not be 
in reality such a classification as good and bad trusts, but 
the least familiarity with facts must teach the merest 
amateur that large consolidations as such have both good 
features and bad. 

There is little doubt that the managers of the great 
combinations have, to a certain extent at least, reformed, 
or changed their policies and tactics. Recent disclosures 
show that much of the worst graft—indeed the most 
revolting forms of monopoly—exists in trades where there 
are vast numbers of at least nominal competitors. The 
efforts to bring about higher standards of commercial 
morality, to establish fair rules for the business game, to 
prevent collusion between corrupt employers and equally 
corrupt unions—these appear to make less headway in 
trades where there is no outstanding unit than where the 
scene is dominated by one or more great corporations. 

Indeed the prices charged to consumers seem to have 
been kept relatively stable at least, if not low, in indus- 
tries like steel, oil and packing, where huge corporations 
abound, and on the contrary the worst profiteering often 
shows up where competition is so great as to be chaotic. 
Even radicals agree that there are too many soft-coal 
producers. 

There is not the slightest doubt that large combinations 
have served on occasion the valuable function of industrial 
balance wheel. Indeed, from the profit-making as opposed 
to the public viewpoint, the complaint has been that the 
big combinations have to take up the slack, the unprofita- 
ble bulk of the trade. It is said that if the United States 
Steel Corporation had charged as high prices as some of 
its competitors following, the war it might have made 
$600,000,000 additional profits. But virtue is sometimes 
its own reward, and the profits of this mammoth concern 
have on the whole been steadier and perhaps even larger 


than those of competitors. 


At any rate, the farther one goes into the maze of facts 
the less simple it becomes to declaim against all large com- 
binations as inimical to public welfare. Charles R. Flint, 


who has been called the father of trusts, recently. said'- 


t 


October 14,192: 


there was a time when it was thought that if onl 
enough units were combined the consolidatior 
would be successful, and though this a 
still exists to a very large extent, it is now mor 
generally recognized than formerly that a consolidatior 
which endures must be organized to do things better thar 
ever before—in short, must be managed by intelligence 6{ 
the first order in full codperation with labor and capital. — 

In many respects the ultramodern head of a great com- 
bination has a much keener sense of public and fiduciary 
responsibility than men who run the smaller concerns, 
The head of a recently organized automobile merger, said 
to involve $80,000,000, announced in his first prospectus, 
“T believe in paying people all they can earn, and making 
it possible for them to enjoy their work. I want employes 
to feel that they are partners in the business and share i in 
its success. The interests of the employes of the company 
shall have my personal care, and everything possible will 
be done to make them satisfied and happy.” | 

To what extent such policies will be carried out the 
writer does not know, but the mere public announcement: 
that it is the intention of the head of a combination to 
follow such lines is revolutionary as compared with the 
public-and-employe-be- damned policy that was so com- 
mon in big business of an earlier generation. 

The whole policy of the Government toward large com- 
binations has been wavering and uncertain. At one time 
many trusts were dissolved by the Supreme Court. Just 
what this has accomplished no one seems to know. Yet 
the court refused to split up the largest combination of all, 
the United States Steel Corporation, on the ground that 
mere size was not a sin. 

But very recently the same court ruled that the long- 
standing railroad merger of the Southern and Central 
Pacific companies must be dissolved, although the Trans- 
portation Act passed by Congress in 1920 provided for 
railroad consolidations, and a Harvard professor, working 
under the instructions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was preparing plans for such mergers at the very 
moment the court was deciding against one of them. 

At one time the Department of Justice refused to say in 
advance whether a given merger would meet with its 
O. K., except on one critical occasion when President 
Roosevelt himself permitted a most notable act of absorp- 
tion to gothrough. But now, apparently, the Department, 
of Justice prefers to be consulted beforehand, practically 
saying, “Do nothing until you see us,” with its Stop and 
Go signals to direct the traffic. 


No Economy in Mere Size 


RE CENTLY the department has put its O. K. on several 
big mergers, but a few years ago, and under a different 
Administration, it refused to allow what seems to the writer 
to have been the most natural, logical and beneficial of 
all, that of a telephone company with one of the tele- 
graph companies. Thus it may be said that the history o 
trust busting itself bears out the statement that large 
consolidations are neither black nor white, but gray. 
But in the long run the practical question to be con- 
sidered is one of the economy and efficiency of consolida- 
tion and combination rather than the shifting sands of 
partisan politics or administrative personnel and policy. 
Indeed public opinion itself must be influenced inevitabl; 
by the working out in everyday practice of the merge 
and has without doubt been so influenced. 
Whatever the conflicting currents of law, public attitude 
and public opinion in the past or present, the fact. remains 
that mergers of one sort or another have been and are 
going through. The vital question reduced to the sim- 
plest terms is this, What are they really good for anyway? 
Now the central, the outstanding point of this whole 
business of so-called trusts and monopolies, of consolida- 
tions and combinations, the very essence of the matter, 
is that they are not so effective as either their friends ©1 
their enemies would have us believe. The great lesson 
the striking revelation of the trust movement at the é d 
of the last century was that the economies promised ° 4 
promoters and anticipated by the people at large were no 
forthcoming, and the possibility of throttling competition 
as depicted by political friends of the “peepul”’ was 
likewise greatly overdrawn. im 
In other words, it has been shown again and again thé 
there is nothing necessarily economical about mere size 
Here and there by fair means or foul a large combinatior 
has been. successful for a time in obtaining control of 
market. Now and then, through exceptionally capa 
management or. under limited and peculiar circumstat 
a large. combination has been: successful financially... 
- There is always the possibility of success, enough s ) 
stimulate promotion: and organization. There are argu- 
ments without end in favor of combinations, but of all 


nore indisputable than the frequency with which profits 
li off and disaster comes as the result of expansion. 
Theoretically one would say that economies are bound 
so result when one company takes over another. With pad 
ind pencil it is possible for the promoter to demonstrate 
10 end of savings, just as it is equally easy for the politician 
‘o view with alarm the choking to death of competition. 
But, both unfortunately and fortunately, things do not 
always work out that way in practice by any means. 
| Five or six idle and badly managed plants do not sud- 
jlenly spring into prosperity just because they are thrown 
yogether, and, like the dragon’s teeth of fable, competition 
as a thousand unexpected and mysterious ways of spring- 
ing up afresh. 
| There is no finer indoor sport for a rainy day than 
making out a list of the economies to be effected by having 
. large plant or a combination of them instead of one small 
oe. You will find them, reader, not only in every stock 
orospectus of new combinations and in interviews with 
all our leading financiers, bankers and captains of indus- 
sty, but in every textbook on political economy, advanced 
und elementary alike. 
| It is a fascinating game, this business of saving money 
on paper, by centralizing the sales forces and purchasing 
jepartments, by hiring the best talent, and doing all the 
other stunts that look so easy beforehand. One can 
»numerate advantages by the legion, but alas, they so 
often fail to materialize! In the actual conduct of large 
enterprises there appears to be something akin to the law 
of diminishing returns, a point where the wastes and 
osses due to size overcome the economies. 


her clearly established in the business world none is 


Diffusion of Responsibility 


TINCOLN was once asked in a debate how long a man’s 
J legs should be, and promptly replied that they should 
le: long enough to reach the ground. How large should 
rach the. be? Obviously it should be large enough to 


‘each the point of maximum efficiency. But how large is 
shat? Here is indeed one of the most complex and diffi- 
sult questions in the whole range of modern life, upon 
which the man of affairs and the theoretical student of 
sconomics alike are for the most part humbly silent. 

_ It is not the purpose here to go into this subtle and 
yaffling problem, beyond pointing out some of its features, 
Jne of the most obvious difficulties is 
,o find a manager for a large company. 
Che head of a small company may have 
qualities of generosity, kindness and 
sood fellowship which count heavily 
m his favor when dealing directly with 
pmployes. He goes up in the scale and 
sakes charge of a combination of a dozen 
nills He no longer comes into personal 


contact with practically everyone, but deals only with fore- 
men, or superintendents, or general managers, or vice presi- 
dents, or even with no one lower than the presidents of 
subsidiary companies. 

Not only the personal contact but the personal hold on 
the business is lost. This defect soon proves fatal unless 
remedied by more elaborate methods of organization, 
inspection, accounting and the like, and these cost so 
much more money that the gains of combination may be 
eaten up. 

As in the ease of that endless problem of military science, 
the relative effectiveness of offense and defense, there is 
so much to be said on both sides. A great steel combina- 
tion may have such a large number of blast furnaces that 
despite the inevitable human wastes of mere size there is 
one man in charge of one furnace who makes a wonderful 
showing of low costs. Through the elaborate mazes of 
accounting this fact finally reaches the head management. 
This man’s costs are a dollar a ton lower! How did such 
an accident happen? 

He is sent for, and his name is Jones or Smith or Robin- 
son. But whatever it is, the management attempts at 
least to make other local superintendents follow similar 
methods, and sometimes they are successful. 

But there is no question that many an enterprise out- 
grows the available human material, and the wastes due 
to the limitations of human labor and management prove 
its undoing. Just as political empires like those of Cyrus 
and Alexander, as well as modern Russia, Germany and 
China, grew too unwieldy for human control, so the busi- 
ness empire crumples up when it also becomes too large 
for the human brain to manage. 

In these great establishments there is almost certain to 
be a diffusion of responsibility, and sometimes a lack of 
loyalty on the part of officers to the concern, and an un- 
willingness to pay the same attention to laborious 
details of the business that characterized them 
when in humbler positions. The efficiency ac- 
quired by men who were fighting hard to build 
up small individualistic enterprises may be quickly 
lost in a few years of highly centralized and bu- 
reaucratic management. 

Now though economists as well as practical 
men of affairs have made many serious mistakes 
in forecasting whether a specific business combi- 
nation would be profitable or not, the facts stated 


IF THE ANIMALS COULD VIEW SOME OF OUR HUMAN ‘PRIZE WINNERS! 
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here are well enough known to them. Anyone who wants 
the point of view of the student will find it in the books of 
such writers on industrial consolidations as Stevens, Haney 
and Dewing, especially the last, who says with unmistak- 
able tenseness: “‘ This is a sphere in which unrestrained op- 
timism and unbridled ambition obscure the comparatively 
few safeguards founded on individual experience.” 


Lame Horses Hitched Together 


R CONSIDER what the head of a Wall Street under- 

writing house, interviewed on the subject of mergers, 
had tosay. This firm has floated any number of successful 
enterprises, several of them combinations, and, in fact, had 
just put through a merger of moderate size. This banker 
also expressed himself emphatically: 

“T don’t think much of most of these proposed mergers. 
I would rather do business with a small company. A man 
may be a bearcat in a three to five million dollar company 
without there being any assurance that he will be the 
least good in a twenty-five or fifty million dollar concern. 
It sounds fine in theory to say that if business is dull you 
can combine five plants and close the three least efficient 
ones. But this elimination business is a red rag to the 
average man. I don’t want to have much to do with it. 
Nor do I think that hitching a lot of lame horses together 
necessarily makes a fast team.”’ 

There are many reasons why small concerns compete 
successfully with those of great size. The big consolidation’s 
huge purchases may be attended by a publicity that the 
small manufacturer shopping around secretly for odd lots 
does not encounter. In the case of a big drop in prices the 


big concern cannot hope to get out from under as easily 
as its small competitor. 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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\ h HEN a people grow weary of a 
tyrant they are apt to overthrow 
him and become a democracy, 
thus shifting the responsibility of govern- 
ment from the shoulders of one to the 
shoulders of many. This division of re- 
sponsibility does not, of course, do away 
with unscrupulousness in the administra- 
tion of the people’s affairs, but rather tends 
to increase it, since it is quite obvious that 
if it is difficult to blame any one 
man it is out of the question to at- 
tempt to call to account two or two 
thousand. 

Nevertheless, it is a strange fact 
about democracies that the gov- 
erned seem satisfied to possess the 
one power they do possess—that of 
turning scoundrels out of office at 
fixed intervals and replacing them 
with other scoundrels. In other 
words, they are satisfied because 
they are permitted to vote. 

Very well, then. No sooner are 
men given the privilege of voting 
than women claim it also; and no 
sooner are women given that privi- 
lege than they clamor to hold office; 
and no sooner are they allowed to 
hold office than they rend the sky 
with piercing feminine cries, de- 
manding all of men’s rights and 
many of their manners, morals and 
customs. 

Different women are affected, it 
will be understood, in different 
ways. They do not all crave the 
same form of equality; they have 
not all been infected by the same 
variety of the germ. Some desire 
to live bravely apart in bachelor 
girlhood; others, more gregarious, 
incline to sororities; still others 
frankly prefer to mingle with men, 
performing men’s work and playing 
men’s games. Some seek mental 
equality, some physical equality, 
and most, perhaps, seek economic 
equality. Among the last was 
Daphne Love. 

Yes, DaphneLove! Unutterably 
cruel parents and terrifically ma- 
leficent fate that conspired among themselves 
to bestow those two names upon a young but 
ambitious woman child. 

“It reminds me,’”’ Daphne would say when 
opportunity offered—‘“‘it reminds me either 
of the heroine of an early-Victorian novel or 
of a movie actress; or of an old maid’s tea 
shop. I don’t really know which it reminds me 
of most, but it makes no difference, because 
they are all three thoroughly nauseating.” 

Daphne was always emphatic—almost ex- 
treme—in her use of descriptive adjectives. 
That was one of her mannerisms; a conscious rebellion, 
perhaps, against the more honeyed phrases employed by 
women before their emancipation. Another characteristic 
of her speech may as well be noted at once, lest later it be 
noted with too much disfavor. This was a proneness to 
quote from the less widely known writers. One got the im- 
pression, indeed, that her reading had been devoted ex- 
clusively to books that the herd ignored; and one was sure 
beyond a doubt that she underlined passages and made 
marginal notes—exclamation and interrogation points. 

Aside from these affectations—to use a harsh word— 
Daphne was no better and certainly no worse than a legion 
of other young American women who take life seriously 
but not graciously, or even, perhaps, gracefully. It is 
difficult for women to be both earnest and graceful, and 
one fears that they gained the vote at the expense of a 
certain indefinable but highly desirable fragrance. 

Daphne, of course, was far too young to have completely 
lost her birthright of femininity. Optimists assert that it 
will require several generations of studious concentration 
on politics, economics, logic, sociology and after-dinner 
speaking before our daughters cease to be recognizable as 
daughters; and Daphne Love had devoted a mere six 
months to shorthand and typewriting. She was preparing 
herself, you see, to earn her living; to take her place in the 
world of labor; to render herself independent of the thirty 
million dollars that belonged to her father. Very praise- 
worthy, her friends agreed. 
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They Looked at Each Other and Laughed. Indignant Passers:by Regarded 
They Were Fiddling While Back Bay Burned 


“Daphne, I think you’re simply wonderful!’’ And she 
was almost convinced that she was. 

“Don’t overwork, my dear,” recommended her father 
jocularly when he learned that she was spending two 
hours three times a week at a business school. 

“Oh,” she replied with perfect seriousness, ‘“‘I can stand 
it. I’m strong, you know.” 

Mr. Love took one quick look at her and smothered his 
smile. Humor, he perceived, was out of place. He was 
sure that humor was out of place when his daughter an- 
nounced to him one day that she had obtained a position. 

“Yes,’’ she said with a triumphant spark in her eyes and 
a businesslike hardening of her mouth, ‘I have been 
offered a very good position. The remuneration is—well, 
it’s not large to start with; but the work will be wonder- 
fully interesting.”’ 

“What’s the job?”’ inquired Mr. Love in alarm. 

Daphne threw back her head with all the pride and 
self-confidence of a young David going out to make his 
first big killing. 

“T’m going to be private secretary,” said she, “to F. P. 
Wellington.” 

“Who’s he?”” demanded Mr. Love. 

“Oh, father!” she reproached him. 

“T’m sorry. Ought I to have heard of him? Let me 
see—Wellington—F. P. Wellington. Not the Wellington 
of Wellington, Crooks and Wellington, is he? You know— 
Cotton Exchange. That the man?” 


“What’s his line?”’ 
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“No,” she answered briefly; ‘‘certainl 
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“Well?” | 
“He’s not in trade. He’s F. P. Welling 
ton, the novelist; the great English nove’ 
ist—the greatest English novelist.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Love. “Oh!” 

“Bxactly,” said Daphne. | 

“But, great heavens, Daphne, you don. 
intend to go to England to work, do you?. 

“He’s not in England,” she explaine 
coldly, for she was vexed by what sh 
considered her father’s ignorance. “‘ He. 
in America. He’s writing a book abou 
America, and he’s lecturing; and ever’ 
week he does an article for the newspaper 
describing his reactions to the variou 
phases of American civilization. It’s syn 
dicated, of course, ani 
published in all the lead 
ing papers of the country 
I suppose that he make 
a great deal of money, bu 
it is not the money tha 
actuates him; it is th 
desire to help us by hi 
kindly and yet brillian 
criticism.” | 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Love 
“ves, of course. Te 
would be it. How muel 
does he pay you a week 
by the way?” | 

Daphne hesitated an 
the color deepened eve 
so slightly in her naturalh 
pink cheeks. She fearer 
that her father might mis 
interpret the answer shi 
was forced to make. | 

“T am working,” shi 
said, “for the sake of thi 
wonderful experience i 
\ will give me to work witl 

so great a man. | 

“He was ready, I an 
sure, to be generous aj 
to salary—more thar 
generous—but of course | 
would not listen to any. 
thing of the sort. If we 
travel, however, he wil 
pay my expenses.” | 

“If you travel!’ echoec 
Mr. Love, aghast. Anc 
again: “If you travel! You 
and he? Alone? Travel? Not by a damn sighi 
you won’t!” | 

“Don’t be silly!” she urged. ‘Naturally we 
shouldn’t travel alone. Mr. Wellington has a wife 
and four children with him.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Love, mollified; but he added 
apparently without relevance, ‘‘How old is Mr, 
Wellington?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. What difference does it make’ 
Perhaps he’s fifty, perhaps he’s a hundred and fifty, per- 
haps he’s fifteen. Genius has no age. It is like fire—it 
burns, and that is all there is to it.” | 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Love hastily, “I know all that. 
I’ve encountered geniuses, even in my sordid, mercenary 
line. They’re often very shrewd business men on the 
side—or business women, for that matter. I never met a 
genius, indeed, who didn’t thoroughly understand the 
difference between a nickel and a dime. However, that’s 
not the point. Have you spoken to Peter about this—this 
great adventure of yours?” = 

“To Peter?” a 

“Yes, to Peter.” | 

“Why should I consult Peter Gray about anything 
I choose to do? It’s no concern of his.” q 

“Oh, isn’t it? I thought you intended to marry him 
some day.” ; 7 

“Father,” she said firmly, “I wish you wouldn’t think. 
In any case, I wish you wouldn’t think romantic rubbish. 
Marriage is no career for a woman—marriage, I mean, as it 
exists today. | 

“When I marry it will be when I shall have tried every 
other form of endeavor and failed at them all. More- 
over, 42 woman who marries young is, as Jean Paul Vin- 
cent says, like a person who puts on a life belt as soon as 
the ship leaves port. No, father, I shall not sacrifice m} 
comfort for added safety.” 
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“Albright,” said Mr. Love, exhausted, “go ahead. Go 
d, only pray for a smooth trip. When do you start 

ir ” 
_ &Pomorrow,” said Daphne. 

“Where?” 

“At Mr. Wellington’s hotel—the Beldmore.” 

“T see. Well, be punctual, painstaking and polite. 
Jon’t be fresh to your boss and you'll go far, young 


‘as the Marquis of Codington, I believe, who said that 
vine, women and bees cannot be turned.” 

“The Marquis,” observed Mr. Love coarsely, ‘‘said a 
youthful.” 


I 


DETER GRAY was what his friends termed a successful 
, journalist. That his enemies termed him no such thing 
of little importance, since even they admitted him to be 
journalist, and his salary from the Evening Focus spoke 
® his suecess. Every afternoon a multitude of New York- 
*s read the column of literary badinage to which he 
gned his name; and every evening many of that multi- 
ude sat down and wrote him scathing or admiring letters; 
yr whatever might be said in dispraise of his critical 
idgment, it could not be denied that he possessed the 
ower to move even the most humble to answer him by 
heans of pen and paper. He had the intimate touch, the 
bility to stir the crowd. 

| Taking his profession into consideration, then, it was by 
‘9 means an unimaginable coincidence that on the morn- 
ig when Daphne Love entered the Beldmore Hotel to 

egin her career she should encounter Peter Gray in the 

‘bby. Peter had come to seek a brief interview with Mr. 

_. P. Wellington himself. 

“Well, well,’ he said to Daphne, “‘what are you doing 

in deck so early in the morning?” 

i She gave him a white-gloved hand but no answering 

nile. She was very serious; as serious as anyone who is 

| leginning a career. 

_)“T am going to work,” she said, with a glance at the 

»bby clock. 

He laughed cheerily, said “So am I,” and added, 

‘Let’s do it together. You can be my stenographer. I’m 

ioing to interview F. P. Wellington, the British ass—you 

now.” 

_“T know,” she replied coldly; “I am Mr. Wellington’s 

‘rivate secretary.” 

_ “The devil’’—he began in his incredulity; and then, 

lalted by her expression and the threat in her eyes, he said 

's gravely as he could, ‘But, Daphne, do you really mean 

2? [thought of course you were fooling.” 

| “Tam not fooling in the least. I warned you some time 

zo that I was preparing to earn my economic inde- 

‘endence. I’m prepared now and I’m about to earn it. I 

iust go—good-by.” 

| “But,” he stammered, “let me go up with you.” 

'“V’d rather not, thank 

bu,” she said. ‘‘ Besides, 

ou probably haven’t an 


opointment, and I most 
fe 


, 
| = 
roman. 
“Thank you,” she said calmly; “I intend to go far. It 


“I Never Met a Genius, Indeed, Who Didn't Thoroughly Understand the Difference Between a Nickel and a Dime’”’ 
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certainly have. And when you do come up, I think, if I 
should happen to be in the room with Mr. Welling- 
ton—I think perhaps it would be better if I didn’t recog- 
nize you. I don’t want to mix personal friendships with 
business.” 

He nodded, amazed but acquiescent. 

“You understand, don’t you, Peter?’’ she added more 
gently, and then she left him. 

She pressed the button beside the door of Number 
1240—Mr. Wellington’s suite—and the great author him- 
self admitted her. 

She had met him before; had sat next to him at a dinner, 
indeed, for she was the attractive, intelligent, rich sort of 


young girl that is often placed next to visiting celebrities 


at dinner. She had met him before, 
but she now looked him over carefully 
again. 

He was youngish—perhaps forty- 
odd—and would have appeared 
younger than his age except for the 
sparseness of his overlong, colorless 
hair. He was of average height, but 
thin, and conspic- 
uously proud of 
his thin white 
has dist hols 
smooth, long chin 
was supported by 
a high standing 
collar encircled by 
a black cravat so 
wide as to resem- 
ble a stock. He 
had a pleasant, 
confident smile 
which showed 
many long teeth, 
regular but other- 
wise only medi- 
ocre. This smile 
Mr. Wellington 
now vouchsafed 
her with a request 
to enter; and, 
obedient to the 
first instruction of 
her new career, she 
did so. 

A dowdy woman in gray sat in the corner of the room, 
upright, on the end of a chaise longue. 

“My wife,” said Mr. Wellington with a wave of one of his 
cherished hands. ‘‘ Anastasia, my dear, this is Miss Love.”’ 

Anastasia moved a little uneasily, inclined her head, but 
made no effort toward cordiality. Daphne wondered 
whether she was too proud to speak or too timid. It was 
difficult to be sure; and at that moment the telephone 
rang and Mr. Wellington gave an exclamation of im- 
patience. 

“That,” he said, “will be a reporter fellow, I expect, 
from the Evening Focus. I gave him an appointment for 
this morning and the 
chap’s come ahead of 
time. Well, Anastasia, 
you'll have to leave us. 


“Tell Him He May Come in 
NY Ten Minutes. We Must 
S Think Up What I’mto Say’”’ 


Miss Love, you’ll stay, of 
course, for I shall need you. 
My opinion of America, doubt- 
less. It’s a damnable nuisance, 
but it must be gone through 
with, though, Isuppose. You'll 
help me a bit, won’t you, Miss Love—tell me what Amer- 
icans like to have said about them? I should like to make 
at least one startling remark, but not an offensive one. 
There goes the telephone again. I expect I’d_ better 
answer it.” 

“T’ll answer it, Mr. Wellington. 
come up?” 

“Yes—er—no. Tell him he may come in ten minutes. 
We must think up what I’m to say.” 

Again Daphne did as she was told. When she turned 
around again she saw that Mrs. Wellington had done also 
as she had been told and had left the room. 

“Now,” said Mr. Wellington, “sit down again, won’t 
you, and we-will plan. I thought I might say something 
about New York’s sky line—coming up the harbor, you 
know—only I recollect that I said that when I first landed, 
It is very fine, of course—magnificent. What else can you 
suggest, Miss Love? What else is there amazing about 
New York? I mean, what else that you New Yorkers are 
especially proud of? Your police? Your traffic system? 
The public library? The electric advertise- 
ments?” 

“Yes,” she agreed slowly, “I suppose 
we're proud of all those things; but are you 
sure, Mr. Wellington, that this particular 
interviewer will question you along those 
lines? Isn’t it possible he may want your 
opinion on more—well, more abstract things 
perhaps? Literature, art, the drama, our 
politics, our industries?” 

He blinked ‘his pale, rather unattractive 
eyes at her and there was something about 
his manner that caused her to feel that she 
had made a blunder. 

When he spoke, however, his tone was 
patient and pardoning. 

“My dear girl,” he said, ‘‘ you must under- 
stand that I am saving up all such really 
\ important comments for my lectures. I can’t 
possibly waste an important opinion of mine 
on a reporter, for if I did what should I 
have left to tell my audiences? You will 
surely understand that for the present I can 
speak only very generally about your—er— 
your wonderful American activities.” 

Daphne nodded as if she understood. She 
experienced, however, a slight pang of dis- 
appointment, a false note in the otherwise 
o perfect symphony that was Mr. Wellington. 
. (Continued on Page 115) 


Shall I tell him to 
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West Water—By Joseph Mergesheimer 


ILLUSTRATED 


place of the clanging iron 

throat of Chicago, there was 
a sudden hush, a whispering 
like a summer air stirring in the 
foliage of peaceful trees. At 
first I thought it had many 
aspects of Philadelphia; but 
that impression quickly van- 
ished—Saint Louis was Saint 
Louis. How large it was com- 
pared with other principal cities 
I didn’t know; but, following 
the long avenues in taxicabs to 
distant engagements, it seemed 
limitless, a city filling a prairie. 
Its personality was not clear at 
once, but the main character- 
istic was perceptible at a glance: 
everywhere there were Places. 
A street would apparently end 
at stone pillars or a graceful 
arch, on tablets would be cut a 
designation, Washington Place 
or Newcomb or some other, and 
what followed had the dis- 
couraging look of a complete 
privacy. 

Those Places I came to know 
very well and to anticipate with 
pleasure. For a square or two, 
arched or pillared at either end, 
there would be a tranquil suc- 
cession of houses, not large but 
variously ornamental, of lawns 
without division, and sidewalks 
set in grass and planted with 
trees. They were communities 
in communities, streets within 
streets, that possessed remark- 
ably the illusion of a happy 
seclusion, an aloofness from out- 
side responsibility and care. 
Nowhere else were there so 
many, and to no other city or 
tradition did they so completely 
belong. 

It had been, while it was the 
capital of the frontier, a city of 
fur trading and hunters; and 
the cottages of the trappers 
and voyageurs had been bright 
in gardens of flowers. They 
were French, like their city, and 
their tables for supper were laid 
on porches hung with honey- 
suckle, by the clove pinks, the 
petunias and heliotrope. That 
air, the fragrant quiet, had lingered among the closing 
files of the city; it had been colored once by the vital 
gayety of the Latin spirit; but that was gone; only the 
breath, the closes of flowers remained in the green Places 
near Forest Park and the University. 


I: SAINT LOUIS, taking the 


The Commercial Empire of St. Louis 


HE Saint Louis by the River had its towering walls, its 

defiles into which the sun reached only in short diagonals: 
but even there, with all the pressure of a commerce of 
which the city was inordinately proud, the noise was not 
immoderate. That pride, quite vanity, of industries, was 
now being enormously insisted on; material things, suc- 
cess, had grown paramount in the civic consciousness, and 
the vigorous assertions of its members of boards were flung 
abroad in the challenge of cold type. There was a repre- 
sentative present passion in Saint Louis to be not merely 
big, but bigger, in as many ways as possible, than all other 
cities; in reality, the biggest. It led the world, the lyrical 
chorus of its merchants told me, in the manufacture of 
buggies, macaroni and ice-cream cones, as well as brick 
and shoes and terra cotta. It simply led the world! Be- 
sides this, it was the largest market in the world for piston 
rings—so generously supplied by Kansas City—for bar- 
bers’ supplies and mules. In the United States no market 
approached it for bagging and hats, hides and coffins. 

The statement of that latter fact seemed to me to carry 
assurance in advertising to its last position, for beside it 
was a chart that, putting Saint Louis to the acid test of 
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Such a Hunter, Riding His Stuball Horse and Leading a Pack Mule Bearing All That He 
Possessed, Was a Figure Now to be Recalled With Benefit and Regret 


healthfulness, showed the mortality of infants to be lower 
there than in any other great city. There was some non- 
sense, I was largely informed, about an assertion, based on 
comparative bank clearings, that Kansas City was stronger 
financially than Saint Louis; but that flimsy claim, the 
hollowness of bank clearings in general, was explained by 
the Chamber of Commerce. The tables prepared by it 
showed the absolute iniquity, the willingness to deceive, of 
Kansas City. The Board of .Trade there, on a specified 
date, had proved that its bank clearings led Saint Louis by 
many million dollars. This, without being controverted, 
was waved aside by a dispatch, founded on the deduc- 
tions of a Federal Reserve Bulletin, proclaiming that, in 
actual commercial transactions, Saint Louis surpassed 
Kansas City by more than half. 

Any casual sally over the Eads Bridge, into the east 
city, however, gave support to the most expansive state- 
ments; for it marched into as grim a world of industry as 
existed in America. It had to do, principally; with iron 
and steel, blast and open-hearth furnaces and coking ovens; 
and of all those elements of greatness coke was the most 
immediate. A process, I was instructed, an oven, had been 
invented that would coke Illinois coal—it was a short haul 


from Illinois, but a long, long pull from the mines of West ° 


Virginia—and, in consequence, an economic change of 
centers darkly ominous to other regions was confidently 
predicted. 

Watching that process, the sheer graphic beauty of the 
operation obscured for me the possibilities of its develop- 
ment: aniron door in a bank of ovens opened and a great 
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sheet of insupportable bright-. 
ness was forced out on edge, fel] 
into fragments instantly gray 
over a metal incline, and, in q 
car, moved under a water spray, 
sent up a sharp cloud of white 
steam. A power, a vitality of 
creative heat, infinitely stirring, 
made picturesquely from mate- 
rial of the land—that LIllinois 
coal, local limestone and the ore 
of Lake Superior—the innumer- 
able implements of a mechanical 
civilization. Here was America, 
and the history of the plant, 
cloudy and thunderous about 
me, was American; for [remem- 
bered how, one generation dis- 
tant, it had begun in the fertility 
of a mind that had conceived 
pots and pans coated with en- 
amel—granite ware. The single 
shed of that operation had grown 
intoacity: mills and stacks and 
forges and railroads and long 
blocks of workmen’s dwellings. 
At lunch with the men who 
owned it and had its industries 
in charge, at their long table 
laden with chickens and jellies 
and sweet frozen creams, in a 
building of separate offices and 
mahogany and plate glass; of 
private secretaries and a tele- 
phone exchange, I thought again 
of that original figure, bowed, 
metaphorically, with his little 
burden of tinware. ¥ 


Manuel Lisa Wl 

E WAS, supremely, na- 
tional, as racial as the 
Mesaba Range iron; and he 
brought power to the land that 
made him its own. But, always 
in adisturbed wondering, I sae 
ulated about the human, the 
masculine element: had he, es- 
sentially, been constrained to 
transmit himself in a machinery 
that needed only a close, skillful 
attention? I saw rooms of en- 
gines empty of life, running 1 
raculously under a principle of 
remote control; there were f 
voices there, nothing but a 
smooth automatic click and fal 
Men weren’t necessary; they were not, it was implied, di 


cheap, as machines. The whole significant truth was 
they—the men—were difficult to find; either the machi 


creasingly useless, or their own debility had created 
mechanics of flywheels and bands, coils and eee 
No city, of all the contiguous regions joining tog he 
into the United States, began with a more determinec 
individualism than Saint Louis. Laclede, who died 0) 
fever in his bateau—following, down the infinite Rive 
De Soto and La Salle—and the Chouteaus, Pierre ar 
Auguste, founding the city as a post for the Louisiana - 
Company, were the first of a generation of traders w: 
success depended solely on a single initiative, a hardy fo 
tude, exercised in places, predicaments, beyond all 
port. The partners of the first fur company organized 
Manuel Lisa, far from discreet and guarded offices, ' 
each required to live in the Indian country for a perio 
three years without return. - 

They went up from Saint Louis, such expeditions, ¥ 
a salute of muskets, their keel boats drawn along the bar 
by forty men on a rope—the cordelle, led from a m 
above the underbrush; and with the polers on the fot 
way of the passavant. Manuel himself made m 
trips to the headwaters of the Missouri, in keel boats 
canoes and in Mackinaws. His first journey to the M 
dan villages, with George Drouillard under his commar 
included a hundred and fifty men; and they built a trad) 
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tt the mouth of the Bighorn River. An- 
 Bissonet, a voyageur, deserted the party 
n the Osage River, and Drouillard shot and 
illed him. The Blackfeet drove them back 
Saint Louis, Drouillard and two compan- 
ns falling in the flights of arrows, and Lisa 
nized the Missouri Fur Company. 
Soon there were a hundred and more posts 
ibutary to Saint Louis, stockades eighteen 
set high with an elevated plank walk for the 
, two inclosed block houses, a house 
or the bourgeois, the chief trader, a house 
or his clerk, the barracks of the engagés, the 
ar press and rooms of storage. There was a 
ouble entrance closed with a trading counter, 
nd acannon trained on it from within. The 
ost was commanded by the bourgeois and the 
ies from it by a partisan: at times they 
t to the Indians and at others the Indians 
eto them. It was always a grave ques- 
ion whether to admit them to the stockade 
hold them in their camps outside; and it 
vas no rare thing to have a post completely 
led with Indians drunk from the flat{kegs of trading 
thisky. In fifteen years there were brought down the river 
wenty-six thousand buffalo hides, twenty-five thousand 
‘eaver skins, four thousand otter skins and twelve thousand 
,a hundred and fifty thousand pounds of deer hide and 
irty-seven thousand and five hundred skins of muskrat. 


} 
Early Days of the Fur Trade 


E Missouri Company created and shrewdly held a 
monopoly of the river trade. Manuel Lisa, whose career 
vas a constant battle against a rivalry working to ruin 
im, was the only trader who got a foothold on the North- 
Missouri; and when, in 1820, he died, the interests he 
presented fell apart. The Rocky Mountain Company, 
ith William Ashley at its head—penetrating the moun- 
ins to the west rather than navigate preémpted water— 
ent out an expedition in 1823 that, through the Aricara 
dians, ended in disaster. Ashley, failing to mount the 
treen River, alone crossed the Wahsatch Mountains to 
alt Lake City, where he labored on the Mormon Temple; 
: 
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The French Song La Guignolée Was Still Sung Through the Town 


by Young Men on New Year’s Eve 


and, returning with incredible hardship to Saint Louis, he 
sold his enterprise. 

Jedediah Smith, who followed him, even more adven- 
turous, crossed the Sierra Nevada and the Salt Lake Desert 
with two men. His expeditions, in place of the river posts, 
traded at summer rendezvous in high mountain valleys; 
and, leaving the Cash Valley, north of the Great Salt Lake, 
to join a band of his party, the Mojave killed ten men and 
took all their property. Smith was held in prison at Span- 
ish Monterey; and when he was released, finding his way 
through the virgin length of California, the Indians killed 
fifteen more hunters and, alone, with insuperable courage 
and endurance, he reached Fort Vancouver. He had jour- 
neyed from the British boundary to Mexico, from the Mis- 
sissippi to the shore of the Pacific; but at last, in the 
Cimarron Desert, the Comanchesstopped his far wandering. 

I thought of him, of his companions, with admiration 
and gratitude. In seven years seventy of them were killed; 
but they opened the Platte and the Green, the Yellow- 
stone and the Snake rivers and all the Salt Lake region. 
They named the Sweetwater, Independence Rock and 
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Jackson’s Hole; the first to descend the 
Green River and to develop the Yellow- 
stone, they broke the southwest trail to 
Southern California, made a crossing of 
the Sierras and led a way over the des- 
erts of Utah and Nevada; they first went 
overland up the coast by San Francisco 
tothe Columbia. They were ingeniously 
murdered by Indians, frozen to death, 
killed by white and dusty heat. More 
often than not they were robbed by clerks 
and partners at home; at best they had but little money 
and no rest; but, after all, were they, in a life and times 
ignorant of other times and lives, more badly off than if 
they were subject to the degenerating fat of the present? 


The Rough Life of Pioneers 


UCH a hunter, riding his stuball horse and leading a pack 
mule bearing all that he possessed—a rifle, traps, knife, 
hatchet, a cooking pan, tobacco, coffee, sugar and salt— 
into the country of the unaccountable Crows, was a figure 
now to be recalled with benefit and regret. He wore a light 
blue shirt and handkerchief at his throat, deer-skin leggins 
and a wide girdle with leather pouches; butif it were winter 
his shirt was a deer skin, embroidered in beads and colored 
hair and feathers, and a heavy capote was belted over the 
left shoulder. For the night he owned a buffalo robe, and 
his pillow was a saddle, and for his endurance, his service, 
he was paid a hundred and fifty dollars a year. 

The Indians, the wild, were not his only dangers—he had 
the schemes of contending traders to meet, for it was noth- 
ing at all to mention to avaricious Blackfeet where a cache 
of indispensable food was hidden, where a supply of whisky 
might be got by a final and treacherous expedient. Already 
the vicious principle of lawless competition was begun; the 
foundations of later rebating and corrupt depreciations, 
ruin, were established in the body of American commerce. 

However, it wasn’t negative and inescapable vices which 
engaged me, but positive virtues, great measures of cour- 
age. Those, it seemed to me, anyhow in that early trade 
in beaver skins, tremendously outweighed all attending 
fault. Now silver fox were grown on farms; and that, too, 

(Continued on Page 161) 


Frontier, the America, That Wetded Admirable Men and Women 


background of English chintz gave out lunch- 

eon odors of spaghetti, sausage, mandarins. 
She sat waiting at a table next to a big mirror— 
agreenish-gold lit- 
tle woman in black 
velvet, on whose 
large mouth a 
smile hung like a 
wilting red gar- 
land. But when- 
ever the dark swift 
waiter glanced to- 
ward the empty 
chair opposite her 
she remembered 
Italian ways, and 
her lips curled 
freshly. She knew 
howto keepa table 
at this crowded 
hour. Ah, well, 
you couldn’t be 
Mrs. Brassington- 
Welsh and not 
knowa great many 
things! 

Hal was late. 
He would turn up 
presently, she 
rather suspected, 
in a very different 
mood from the 
sprightly one with 
which he had set 
forth from the 
Carlton that morn- 
ing—top hat and 
patent leathers 
shiny, his new 
morning coat flow- 
ered with a white 
carnation. Very 
English, very mili- 
tary, very sure of 
himself. 

Trust him, he 
hadsaid. The pro- 
fessor was most 
awfully keen to get 
that manuscript 
for his university. 
Good joke on the 
old bird—what?— 
being takenin bya 
few photographed 
pages and the prodigious legend that the original lay 
moldering in a vault of a mosque in Constantinople. See 
how it worked? Have to smuggle the thing out by brib- 
ing a mythical Turkish official. Hal of course was to man- 
age this delicate and expensive operation. 

Well, however incredibly guileless Doctor Marshall 
might be, it hadn’t worked yet. And unless some money ap- 
peared from somewhere soon Major and Mrs. Brassington- 
Welsh would have to leave the Carlton Hotel in a hurry, for 
the pounds were oozing from Hal’s leaky pockets. 

Fantastic, the whole business. Major Brassington- 
Welsh dealing in the classics, as in various cities of Hurope 
he had dealt hazardously in faked antiques, real estate and 
other promising commodities. Just suppose, though, that 
he actually managed. Not a chance! 

She lit a cigarette. Stupid, these noisy pseudopicturesque 
places—bits of foreign back yards transplanted to cater to 
nostalgia, curiosity and limited purses. She knew them too 
well—their jargon, their alien smells, their bleached local 
color. What wouldn’t she give for a real dinner crisp from 
her mother’s oven in Stamford! Heigho! Stamford seemed 
a long way off. 

Tired of London. Sick of red busses, leather shops, soft 
coal and tall men with yellow gloves. But Hal had wanted 
his England. Poor old Hal, she understood how he felt 
coming back. For so many years abroad he had bragged 
to strangers of influential friends in England and of his 
ancestral estate, Brassington Hall. And now that he was 
here he could claim neither friends nor hall. Once she had 
dreamed ; 

He said he needed a rest after what he called earning his 
last commission—renting, without the owner’s authority, 
a house in Paris to those Billingses. Was it only a week ago 
that, breathing the foggy air of London, he declared that 
he had rested long enough? That was the day he had met 
the slippery Greek with his greasy Latin manuscript. 


[Tee small Italian restaurant in Soho with its 
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“‘Nita, Old Girl, Don’t You Worry. 


We’ll Manage’’ 


And the very next day Hal had read in the Daily Mail of 
the arrival of Doctor Marshall, the distinguished American 
scholar, over here to receive from Oxford an LL.D. A 
manuscript and a professor, said Hal, might add up a few 
pounds. It was a simple problem in arithmetic for a man 
of imagination. 

A slow sensation of someone staring. She glanced in the 
mirror against which her table stood. 

A waiter, lounging near, blocked her view. On either 
side of him heads and shoulders were reflected in the ges- 
tures of eating—a woman’s arm heavily bangled, a hand 
closed around a wineglass, a fat man sucking in long 
dangling strands of spaghetti. In the foreground her own 
face, unfamiliar, close—every little line and pore, green 
eyes inquiring under light brows. The powder was too 
thick around her nostrils. Rub it off with a finger tip. Her 
little finger evened the red on her lips. Becoming, this 
black velvet. 

The waiter moved on. And again she felt eyes fixed upon 
her. Wasn’t it?—yes, it was the Greek, Antonides, over 
there by the door talking to the padrone. He saw that she 
saw him. His teeth flashed, and he came toward her, dark 
and shiny, carrying a flat parcel. 

Unpleasant creature! Better be polite to him. She tilted 
her head; smiled. ‘Well, Mr. Antonides, what are you 
doing here?’’ Not so polite as all that. 

“TI saw your husband this,morning, Mrs. Brassington- 
Welsh. He told me to bring him this here.” And softly he 
laid the parcel on the table. 

She hated men who wore strange rings on tiny white 
hands. ‘What is it?” 

The Greek smiled. ‘‘A manuscript.’’ His round silky 


eyes watched her intently. ‘Your husband is getting it - 


cheap; only forty pounds.”’ 
Forty pounds—over two hundred dollars! So Hal had 
gone and bought, the thing! : 


Maryse Rutledge 
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“*“Wello! Hello, Nita! Sorry to be late. I wai 
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“I’m sure I don’t know what he can do with) 
it,” she said, showing her annoyance. 

Most objectionable, the way he shrugged his 
shoulders, leaning nearer to murmur—“Sell it) 
perhaps, fora’ 
larger price. Isn’t. 
that possible, 
Mrs. Brassington-| 
Welsh? Yoy 
have many rich 
friends.” a 

“We have no 
friends who would 
care for—shal] ] 
say an old manu. 
script?’? She 
looked at him de. 
liberately. 

A waiter jostled! 
by. But he only 
pressed closer tc 
her table, spread: 
ing his hands fan. 
wise. “It can have 
any age you wish,’ 
he insinuated. 

She touched th 
parcel: ‘‘If you 
care to leave this. 
Mr. Antonides 
until my husbanc’ 
comes ae 

He took her hint 
“T shall be bael 
later then. Majo! 
Brassington-Wels! 
has already- paic 
me twenty pounds 
He promised mi 
the other twenty.’ 

“You can coun 
on it,’ she prom 
ised coldly. Well 
that settled th 
question of payin 
any hotel bill t 
week. ¥ 

He bowed, ani 
his teeth showel 
again. ‘oy 

“Good-by.” He 
smile was a habi 
not easily broker 

But he turne 
back as the peopl 


to me that he should be buying a Latin manuscript. 
shall be happy to hear what he intends doing with it. A 
revoir, chére madame.” : 

Beastly man! Wasn’t that like Hal to spend all the 
money? She opened the parcel. Well, if that was what b 
was paying forty pounds for, and expected to pass off o1 


that Latin poet?—Cat-something—Catullus! Bs 
You only had to look at it. That wormy wooden bine 
ing, for instance, with new wood showing through in spot 
where it had been less successfully smudged and gr 
over. You could make those worm holes with bird 
The clasps broken; the edges chawed as if by mice; an 
the yellowed parchment torn in places. Too obvious—tc¢ 
obvious! Beautifully done, though, all those blackis 
angular ciphers, and the cramped tight little notes in tt 
margin. The red capitals were quite ornamental standir 
off by themselves in Indian file. Wonder what it sail 
You could see it was poetry the way the lines ran. Butt 
to being worth forty pounds! bo) 
She looked up just in time. Hal’s face seemed to balloo 
red and animated, from the doorway, above the hea 
of drifting groups. One glance was enough. Some’ 
extraordinary had happened. Who was that behind 
that little figure drowned in a long overcoat? Good hea 
ens, Doctor Marshall! Quick, paper and string! 
the manuscript back in its wrappings. Slide it d 
the floor. 
Hal saw her; came prancing across the room. T 
fessor followed. a 
ted 


the professor for a cable. Then we had to go 
bank.” Hal’s voice, round and hearty. “Sit do 
Sit down. .Waiter, another chair.” 
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A cable! The bank! Hal wagged his head at her. 
-“T’m dying of curiosity.’’ She struck a girlish note, 
ymiling up at Doctor Marshall, who ‘stood blinking 
hrough his strong glasses. 
| “An eventful day, a very eventful day.” His voice was 
like a vague little breeze stirring the droopy fringe of his 
-wnexpectedly black mustache. All the rest of him was 
yald and white. 

, “Sit down, sir,” Hal jovially repeated. 

_ Major Brassington-Welsh in his element, ordering an 
expensive lunch—one of his most conspicuous accomplish- 
ments. Her own talent lay in the familiar direction of 
wntertaining a guest. What did one talk about to pro- 
‘essors? 

_ Hal sitting opposite her settled that question. He had 
vaken on an atmosphere of mystery, through which he 
hone like a red sun through a London fog. Leaning for- 
_ yard he dropped his voice to what he considered a whisper. 
“Nita, we’ve found the lost Verona!”’ 

_ Clever boy! That thing she was hiding between her 
hair and the wall? So that was what he meant to call it! 
Nell, anything he found someone would have to pay for. 


jhe turned to sparkle at the professor. 

“JT should hardly care to make such a statement, 
_aajor,” he corrected. ‘‘ Mind you, I’m convinced that we 
save made a great discovery.” 

_ For an instant his eyes seemed to burn through his 

lasses. 

_, Hal nodded. He was in such a fluster of excitement that 

-.e couldn’t keep his hands still. He drummed little tunes 
on the table. 

_ “& discovery,’’ Marshall continued, carefully picking 

‘is words, “‘that will startle the world of thought. Aside 

rom the evidence of the photographs, the whereabouts of 

this manuscript lead to the most intriguing speculation. 

“hink of it, Mrs. Brassington-Welsh, think of it! After 

‘ll these centuries we find extant in Constantinople a 

Jatullus!’ 

| She thought of it. ‘I feel so ignorant, professor.’’ Her 

mile flashed out, appealing. ‘‘Tell me, what is the lost 

Jerona?”’ Wouldn’t do Hal any harm to hear. 

| The professor dabbed at anchovy and Russian salad 

vhich the waiter was passing, while Hal poured Chianti, 
pilling it. 


“‘We Have No Friends Who Would Care for—Shalt I Say an Old Manuscript ?’’ 


She sprinkled salt on the spotted tablecloth, listening 
with a forward movement of chin and shoulders.’ How 
fascinating! So in the tenth century there was a manu- 
script of Catullus, the earliest on record, which had mys- 
teriously disappeared from Verona. It would take Hal to 
find a thing like that! Marshall wiping his glasses warmed 
to his subject. 

“All the Catullus manuscripts we have today are de- 
scended from this lost Verona. Yousee, Mrs. Brassington- 
Welsh, printing was only invented in the fifteenth century. 
Before that books had to be copied by hand. The monks 
who usually did this work were often illiterate and con- 
stantly made mistakes. I’m not boring you?” 

Oh, no; no indeed, he wasn’t boring her. She thought 
of the bank. 

“So that from copy to copy the readings became almost 
unintelligible. It is my life’s ambition, I may tell you, to 
reéstablish out of all this confusion what Catullus really 
wrote. I can show you an example of how even a letter 
alters the reading.’’ He dived into a pocket for a pencil. 

“Do try these finocchi, doctor. They’re delicious.” If 
she didn’t stop him he would go on forever. 

He slid the pencil back into his pocket. ‘‘Thank you, no. 
Now it has always been my theory,’ he continued, blow- 
ing through his mustache, “that at the fall of Constanti- 
nople the Turks cast, as heathen literature, a quantity of 
valuable uncatalogued manuscripts into the vaults of cer- 
tain mosques. I wrote an article once on that subject, 
which I shall be glad to send you. It seems nothing less 
than a miracle that your husband ——”’ 

Hal stroked the dark right wing of his mustache. 
“Pure luck, my dear doctor,’’ he modestly remarked. 
“T’d done the fellow a good turn. Remember our last visit 
to Constantinople, Nita?”’ 

He needn’t drag her in. “So long ago,’’ she murmured. 

Marshall turned to Hal. ‘‘Wasn’t it last summer?” 

“Best little woman in the world, my wife, but she has no 
idea of time.’’ Hal slanted at her down his nose and hur- 
ried on. ‘The fellow couldn’t do enough for us while we 
were there. I’d have bought the manuscript then if I could 
have afforded it. He insisted on my taking the photo- 
graphs. Writes me now and then. Got a letter from him 
the other day. He’s ready to take big risks. In his official 
position R 


*‘T should think,” the professor interrupted with a dry 
note of humor, ‘that a Turkish gentleman so well aware 
of values would be willing to take a few risks for six thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Six thousand dollars! Her fork clicked against her plate. 
He had said six thousand dollars! She saw him, bulging of 
brow, his glasses shiny pools in which his eyes like little 
blue fish seemed to be swimming around and around. 

‘Six thousand dollars!’’ She heard her own voice strug- 
gling uphill. And she caught Hal’s triumphant eye, the lid 
flickering in a wink. 

“‘ About fourteen hundred pounds,” he chuckled. ‘‘Just 
shows what your word stands for over there, professor. 
Nita doesn’t know. Tell her.” 

She stared at the bald white head, the droopy mustache 
that fluttered as he talked. She must be dreaming. He 
had—what?—cabled to an old graduate of his university, 
Herman Slade, for the money, which had been promptly 
cabled back that morning. Hal was to send a special mes- 
senger with an advance payment of three thousand to 
Constantinople. 

The messenger was to bring back the manuscript, on 
receipt of which Hal was to send the remaining three thou- 
sand to his mythical friend, whose identity must be kept 
in the dark. 

How Hal had ever managed! Why, he must have three 
thousand now! And the manuscript—she slid her hand 
between the wall and her chair. Great heavens, she had 
forgotten Antonides, who was coming back here! In the 
excitement Hal must have forgotten him too. If he got 
wind of Marshall 

Their distinguished guest, absently cutting slippery 
strands of spaghetti with his fork, seemed to have drifted 
into a scholar’s paradise while Hal held forth. Great thing 
for the States! They’d have every blinking old—every 
illustrious man of learning in the world trotting over there 
to look at that manuscript. A country could be proud of 
men like this Herman Slade who 


She fumbled in her bag, tore out a leaf of her notebook. 

“Mr. Slade has known me for a great many years,” 

Marshall was saying a trifle complacently. “It was I, in 

fact, who persuaded him to donate our fine library build- 

ing. He often consults meabout his remarkable collection.”’ 
(Continued on Page 69) 


She Looked at Him Deliberately 


bricks. Unless you get it you will not write a success- 

ful one. What is more unfortunate, the chances are 
you will never get that trick unless you are around where 
the trick is being done. A person must live in the atmos- 
phere of the song business and be in constant touch to 
pick up ideas and make them workable. That is why the 
outsider has so little chance of success; why he or she is so 
easily swindled. 

Personally I have never been able to consider a song 
writer a composer. Real composers are finished musicians 
who create new thoughts in music, mostly instrumental 
music. I am talking about what we know as popular songs. 

Some of our very best song writers know nothing about 
technical music. A majority of them could not put their 
melodies on paper if their lives depended upon it. There is 
always some smart technical fellow to do that. 

For instance, the most successful popular song writer 
that I know came in the other day to see me. This man 
made a fortune out of being able to think up an idea or a 
tune that seems exactly to hit the public fancy at the time 
the song appears. He has a knack of thinking from six 
weeks to six months ahead. 

“Say,” he said, walking briskly up to the piano where 
I had been running off some new manuscripts, ‘‘see what 
you can make of this.’”” He began to hum: 

“‘Te-da-de-da, diddlety-e-te dum-dum, da-da 
the idea?” 

I did get the rhythm of it instantly. 

“Get a key that will suit my voice,’ he suggested. 
“‘Here’s the chorus.”’ 

He hummed the words softly and I filled in the gaps on 
the piano. It was a peach of an idea. 

“Good!” he smiled. “See if you can get your arranger to 
make some sort of orchestration—at least a piano score— 
by tomorrow night. I’m going to sing it at a benefit.” 

We had it ready for him. Thesong was a pronounced hit. 

And that’s all he did—apparently. 

As a matter of fact, that fellow had thought of that for 
weeks. It had run through his head until it haunted him. 
His work had been in thinking. Our work was simply put- 
ting it on paper, just as you would dictate a well-thought- 
out letter to a stenographer. 

The ordinary layman, observing that performance, 
would say, ‘‘ Well, that’s a cinch. There’s no use in work- 
ing when you can make money that easy.” 

But they forget some important details. In the first 
place this man is among the very few who can originate 
both the words and the music for a song. Those rare birds 
are geniuses. In the second place he had the idea so defi- 
nitely formed in his head that I caught the entire theme 
before he had hummed three lines. You see, he was able to 
convey his idea, though incomplete, to me. 


[Pics is a trick in song writing, just as in laying 


Get 


Silly and Mushy—and Popular 


T’S just like one of those wonderfully simple stories that 

you read in a magazine or book, and say, ‘‘ Why, any- 
body ought to have thought of that!” 

Even with my years of experience—I have written more 
than fifty successful songs—I kicked myself for not having 
bumped into a melody and an 
idea like that. 

Thesimplicity of these things 
and the apparent ease with 
which they are done are what 
mislead the public—those peo- 
ple who read in the papers how 
aman made fifty thousand dol- 
lars by dashing off a song over- 
night. 

The idea for some great book 
or story has been dashed off 
overnight, I suppose—just the 
germ. And that’s what gets 
the money—the idea. It isn’t 
the laborious detailed work. 
The idea may have been for- 
mulating in the author’s mind 
for several years. The main 
part of the work was done 
when he had it in such shape 
that he could jot it down on 
his cuff. 

The prevailing idea about 
popular songs is that they are 
a silly lot of mush. They may 
be, but about one-fifth the pop- 
ulation of the United States is 
quite willing to be considered 
silly and mushy—for a consid- 
eration. I have to look over 


“Te:da:de:da, Diddlety-e:te Dumsdum, Darda 
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more than ten thousand of their contributed efforts in that 
direction every year. I do this in the hope of finding some- 
thing worth while. 

From this great mass of manuscripts sent in by unknown 
but ambitious song writers last year I found just one that 
would do. Later I found that the author had formerly been 
in the vaudeville business. 

The great trouble with the average layman is that he has 
little idea of the requisites of a song, the mere mechanics. 
He knows a good song when he hears it, of course. But he 
or she doesn’t know what is a bad one, especially if he or 
she writes it. He doesn’t live in the atmosphere of songs. 

I had been intimately familiar with the song writing and 
publishing business for many years before it ever even 
occurred to me that I might write a song. The first job I 
ever had was shipping clerk in a music store run in com- 
bination with a big publishing house. In time I got to be 
head salesman on the floor. I could play the piano and had 
some natural knowledge of harmony. Otherwise I couldn’t 
have got a job in the first place. 

My main duty was to play new songs for visitors to the 
store. When there were no customers I used to amuse 
myself running off improvised melodies suggested by some 
song that I had been playing. To exaggerate these tunes is 
alot of fun. A pianist gets as much amusement out of that 
as actors and writers often find in burlesquing some trag- 
edy or melodrama. One day, in high spirits, I was ripping 
off a sort of burlesque air, highly jazzed. It got a laugh 
out of the fellows about the store. 

“Say,” said a song writer who had dropped in and was 
leaning over the piano, smiling, ‘‘you’ve got a real idea 


Liles: 


~ 
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Get the Idea?"’ 
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there. You know,” he added, ‘‘that crazy melody sugges 
to me something about monkeys and coconut trees: 
jungle.” ; 

I thought he was kidding. I had never seen a wild mo 
key or a coconut tree in my life. 

“No kidding,”’ he assured me seriously. ‘‘ Wait a mi 
ute! Play it again.” 

When I had done so he went into a little office in tl 
back of the store and began scribbling. In an hour he hz 
written a rime that would do for a chorus. It was all abo 
monkeys, coconuts, palm trees. I had a bigger laug 
than ever. 

The spirit of the thing got me, though. I jazzed it son 
more, chasing monkeys up and down trees and occasional 
booming a note as if somebody had been struck with 
coconut. f 

“That’s it!’’ exclaimed the song writer. “‘I believe we’s 
got it!” 

He went home and completed the verses—lyrics, we ce 
them. In a few days we had a pretty good song, all abou 
the jungle. The boss agreed to print it. Monkey-and-pal) 
stuff was new then. 

In three months that song had sold more than a hundre 
thousand copies. For my end I cleaned up twenty-fiy 
hundred dollars in royalties, and the old song is still cell 
some. 

That is a good illustration of how songs are usuall 
written. That is also the way fads are started. Songs, yo) 
know, run in spells just like plays and books. For two ¢ 
three months everything will be school-day and kid song) 
Then it will be a spell of good-by songs. Next will com! 
the seashore melodies, the bounding main, the sighin) 
breeze, the roaring surf, and so on. Then there will be a) 


epidemic of mammy songs. | 
| 


The Duties of a Song Smeller 


IGHT after our monkey-and-coconut song there cam 
an avalanche of jungle stuff. My friend and I turne 
that old piano into a jungle roar for two or three month: 
We knew nothing about these things, of course. Tha 
made no difference. 


In that same period somebody turned out an India 
song that hit the popular fancy—Tammany, I think i 
was—and we were surfeited with big chiefs and tepees 

After years of that sort of thing, with a pretty fair degre 
of success, I have been taken in as a member of the pub 
lishing company. 

I am what is known as a song smeller. In other words 
I am supposed to be able to tell pretty accurately whethe 
a song will go or not. I’ve had pretty good luck at it. | 
don’t often miss the real good ones. At that, I can pass 01 
the merits of somebody else’s song better than my own 

A song smeller occupies a position very similar to th 
editor of a magazine or the final judge of a book in a pub 
lishing house. If I O.K.’d a lot of songs that didn’t go It 
soon lose my job. It costs a lot of money to publish songs 
and no firm can live long if it puts out a big percentage 0 
dead ones. | 

Our methods are also very similar to those of a magazini 
editorial department. We want new stuff badly. We wil 

go to most any financial extremes t( 

get a hit. We have the same troubk 

with writers who feel sure that thei 
stuff is good and who try to influence: 
us into publishing it. They ofter 
accuse us of playing favorites. Anc 
we do that very thing—for the same 
reason that magazine and book pub: 
lishers do. These favorites are the 
people who turn out stuff that sells 
We'd take on a lot more favorites il 
we could get them. } 
Pick up any magazine and you 
will notice that most of the storie: 
are written by a well-known grou] 

cf authors. You'll notice the s 

thing in songs.’ It isn’t that those 

fellows have any pull. They have 
the stuff. If a new writer comes 
along with a hit we jump on it like 

a terrier on a rat. It’s the thin 

we're looking for. I have wade 

through five thousand manuscripts 
without finding a single germ. 
In other words, we run the bus 
ness to make money. If we publishe 

1 per cent of the stuff sent us f 

the outside we’d go broke in t 

months. ‘ 

Therefore, being unable to get 
results from songs that are submi 
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iby unknowns, we have to go out and look up people who 
e known for their ability. Frequently we give them 
leas to work out, selecting men and women who have a 
special faculty for developing certain classes of stuff. 
The outsider has very little chance in the song-writing 
‘business, and we do not encourage him to waste bis time. 
| Occasionally the heap of rubbish turns up a ccng that 
shows promise, a touch of song-writing ability—bu‘ a mere 
‘touch. Asa rule, though, the man or woman is too far out 
of touch for us to point out the thing needed. 
If, for instance, we should attempt to write a construc- 
sive criticism of every song that comes to us we would have 
so triple our force, and then we wouldn’t have a minute for 
ittending to the business of publishing and selling. 
Hh There are dozens of fakers who take advantage of this 
situation to prey on the innocent. It is, indeed, a fertile 
‘ield for men who are willing to do anything to pick up a 
‘ew dollars. The damage they do is not limited to the 
i j0eketbooks of the unfortunates. Their activities litter 
our place with useless stuff not worth the paper it is written 
on, and they know it. But they have the money and we 
-jave the trouble of answering the hundreds of letters of 
chose who are ambitious and gullible. 

A woman came in to see me the other day after having 
elephoned for an appointment, explaining that she had 
“some all the way from the Middle West to see a member 
of our firm personally. Out of pity I agreed to see her and 
ook over her stuff. 

I had expected to see some scatterbrained girl who 
shought she was going tomake a hit asa song writer. Imag- 
‘ne my surprise when the telephone operator out front 
-yrought back an elderly, gray-haired woman! 
| From her every action I could see that this woman had 
weighed her words in advance and looked upon this as one 
of the most important events of her life. 

“You have some songs, I believe,” I said. 

“Yes, several. I have had so much trouble in getting my 
york criticized that I have come all the way to New York 
0 go over it with you personally.” 

“You are a professional writer, madam?”’ I asked. 

“Tn a way, yes. But I have never sold any of my songs. 
‘t is rather hard, too. I have three children—I am a 
vidow—and I had figured to support them 
vith my song writing.” 

The first song she exhibited tipped me off 
0 what she had been doing, or rather what 
iad been done to her. It was printed in reg- 
dar form, a form that I know mighty well. 
' wanted to be fair, though, hoping that 
_ ghtning might strike and I would run into 

omething good. I mctioned her to my office 
‘iano, a small instrument of the baby-grand 
ype, soft in tone, but very true. 
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A Deluded Amateur 


ER playing was something terrible. The 
woman had no idea of melody and what 
werent. I could have excused her execu- 
ion—she played exactly as you have heard 
ome high-school girl play a piece at the 
_ qwusic-class concert—but there was no mel- 


dy. 

I asked to try the piece myself. It had 
een arranged mechanically correct, but as a 
ong it was impossible. I knew that she had not arranged 
i, because amateurs don’t know how to do it that way. 
_ “You paid someone to put this together for you and 
‘rint it, madam?” 

“Yes, fifty dollars. One song writer who advertises that 
‘e will help beginners said that he liked this piece very 
1uch. You know him, I suppose.” 

She mentioned a name that I knew only too well. 

“You have sent him others?” 

“Oh, yes, quite a number.” 

To my dismay, she opened a manuscript case and 
umped fully fifty songs on the piano top. She had written 
1em all! 

There wasn’t anything like a good idea in the whole lot. 
ler favorite, it developed, was one called America, the 
sTeatest Country of All. She expected to make a lot of 
foo out of this. She thought it very patriotic and the 
‘leme up to the minute. 

_ I hated to tell this woman how she had been deluded. 
did, though. But that won’t stop her, I’m afraid. That 
\d lady, I’ll bet, is sitting up writing songs right at this 
toment. She lives i in a little town out West. 

_ After thinking up her first song, White Stars on a Field 
Blue, some of the neighbors told her it was good. They 
ways do. Not knowing what to do about it, she saw an 
lvertisement in the paper. 

She answered it, sending her song along. 

A few days later she received word that the song had 
tomise. The lyrics, the man said, were excellent. It would 
@ necessary, though, for him to adjust a snappy bit of 
iusic to the words. He would do this and would guarantee 
/nat the song was published for fifty dollars. If the woman 
not have fifty dollars to pay at once, she could pay ten 


io 


dollars down and five dollars a week until the full amount 
was paid. The man did print the song, but that was all. 
It was then up to her to sell it to some big publishing 
house—get it on the market. In the meantime he would 
also try. The copy she exhibited was a sort of proof sheet 
that can be got up cheaply. 

In the course of three years this poor woman had paid 
out five hundred dollars. Now she had saved up two hun- 


.dred and fifty dollars more to make a trip to New York to 


see that her songs were properly marketed! 

While I was advising her to give up the song-writing 
business and stick to the method by which she saved up 
five hundred dollars, a friend of mine, a song writer, came 
in. I introduced him to the visitor. 

“You won’t mind, will you,” he said to her, “if I run 
over this? We may have to run it in as a special number 
tomorrow night, and we shall have to get it orchestrated.” 
She was delighted—looked at him in awe and wonder. 

Billy sat down and ran off the melody. 

“T don’t care much for that,’ I said. 
it will fit.” 

“Well, that’s that,” he said, tossing it aside. 
*bout this one?” 


“T don’t believe 


“How 


We Have the Same 
Trouble With Writers 
Who Feel Sure That 
Their Stuff is Good 
and Who Try to In- 
fluence Us Into Pub=- 
lishing It 


I rather liked that one. 
I nodded. 

““Who’s good on canoe stuff around here?”’ asked Billy. 
“Tt’s about the water, the lake, and so on. Got to get a 
lyric by morning.” 

I happened to recall to him a good canoe-verse writer 
who wasn’t busy. Billy called him upon the phone. He 
hurried away. Such a song was needed as a fill-in number 
in a show. 

“When will they have that song ready?” asked the 
astounded woman. 

“Oh, they’ll finish it tonight,” I told her. 
hurry-up job.” 

‘And is that all they do to turn out a song?” 

“Yes, ma’am. It’s their business.” 

“Will a song like that be successful?” 

“Oh, you can’t tell. It’s merely a filler and will answer 
the purpose for the time being. It might or might not be 
ee hite.” 

“T’m afraid,’ she said wearily, packing up her many 
manuscripts, “that I am too far away.” 

I assured her that she was; that her environment was 
not such as would keep her mind whetted as to what was 
going on and as to what was needed. I also asked her to 
stop her neighbors from sending any songs to the fellows 
who had bunked her. She promised to do so. Her de- 
parture was pathetic. 

I had given that woman more than an hour of my time 
simply because I felt a great pity for her. I couldn’t do 
that often. 


There was a catchy note in it. 
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There are thousands just like her throughout the coun- 
try. There is one dentist in a distant city who has sent me 
a song every ten days for the last three years. Not one ever 
had the slightest chance. But he keeps right on writing 
them. 

Repeatedly we send out a form letter to those who sub- 
mit manuscripts, informing them that our own special 
writers supply us with practically all the material we can 
publish and that we cannot consider additional numbers. 
Just the same they keep coming. We advise these people 
to try other publishers and assure them that these publish- 
ers make no charges for the publication of numbers they 
accept; that we do not recommend writers or arrangers. 
In this letter we suggest that the writer consult the local 
music dealer. 

One day I received a letter from a woman explaining 
that she would have to rely on me for information by mail, 
as she was unable to consult her local dealer, or anybody 
else, for that matter. 

This woman, it developed, was a cripple and confined 
to her home. The stuff she wrote was hopeless. All of it, 
though, teemed with cheerfulness. I always felt very 
badly over not being able to see that writer get a start. 
Imagine, if you can, a helpless cripple in a small town 
trying to make other people happy with what she thought 
were bright, jazzy, cheerful songs. 

By the more thoughtful contributors I am often asked 
to point out just what are the requisites of a salable song. 
It is very easy for me to explain; but it is very difficult, it 
appears, for the average layman to understand. The 
artist, the fiction writer, the designer, the editor—anybody 
engaged in creative work—will understand immediately; 
but the average person doesn’t get it at all. He appears to 
believe that there is a certain rule, something 
like the one laid down in copy books for 
punctuation. 

The most direct answer to that is: Some- 
thing that will strike the imagination imme- 
diately —something catchy. That, of course, 
to the lay mind means nothing. 


What Makes a Song Salable 


SIDE from a certain necessary amount 

of mechanical knowledge or craftsman- 

ship, here are what I would consider the 
requisites of a salable song: 

First, it must have heart interest, some- 
thing that reminds you of things you have 
seen and emotions you have felt. The home- 
lier this thought the better. 

Second, it must have simplicity of melody, 
a tune that is easy to sing and to remember. 
A song that cannot be committed to mem- 
ory—something that you cannot whistle—is 
no good commercially. 

Fancy twists or elaboration in the melody 
means utter ruin to the popular song. Few 
minds have that good a musical memory. 
It is much the same as a story told with 
elaborate words and fancy descriptions. Pop- 
ular songs must be direct and simple. Even 
one with bad English and impossible rimes 
is better than a highfaluting arrangement 
that no one can understand or remember. 

We often hear criticisms to the effect that songs are not 
original; that one is simply a steal on the other. That is 
partly true, but it is not a fault. A song to be popular 
must suggest something that you have heard or thought 
of before. An absolutely original composition would be 
unintelligible to the average lover of popular songs. 

The very trick that a writer seeks to put over is to have 
one, after hearing the new song, say, “That’s catchy, isn’t 
it? Sort of reminds you of So-and-So, doesn’t it?”’ 

I imagine the same thing applies to stories. Often I have 
read a story and been impressed with it because it made 
me think of something that I had seen or heard before. 

I don’t mean, of course, that a writer can deliberately 
copy the melody or the words of another song. I mean 
that the music strain or the thought in the words of one 
should suggest the thought for another. For instance, 
there are several gorgeous strains in the famous Blue 
Danube waltz that have suggested musical themes for any 
number of popular songs. 

By transposing some of the powerful strains in Nearer, 
My God, to Thee, several songs have been written. The 
auditor is caught by the haunting melody and knows that 
it reminds him of something—something that he cannot 
locate. He does not forget it, and goes about whistling the 
song for hours. There you have a popular song. 

I have heard that Paul Dresser, a famous ballad writer 
of several years ago, was so attracted by a combination of 
notes in Nearer, My God, to Thee that it suggested to him 
the air for On the Banks of the Wabash, an enormous 
seller in its day. All songs of that type are easy for ama- 
teur quartets; and, if for no other reason, that alone 
would make them last. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Another Argument Gone Wrong 


ANY manufacturers—in the small towns as well as 

in the great centers of population, and west of the 
Mississippi as well as east of it—are addicted to shedding 
tears over the imaginary handicaps imposed on them by 
restricted immigration. This is due to the fact that, like 
most advocates of unlimited immigration, they fail to see 
beyond the ends of their own noses. 

Thanks to the immigration policies formulated by short- 
sighted legislators, the United States has suffered, among 
all her other immigrant-induced evils, a most unhealthy 
growth in the past half century. The great centers have 
been overloaded with tremendous masses of the world’s 
cheapest labor; while many of the small manufacturing 
towns west of the Mississippi or out of the line of immi- 
gration have stagnated and failed to prosper. 

In asking for more immigrants the manufacturers in the 
latter towns are merely demanding a state of affairs under 
which they would get one immigrant for every nine that 
settled down in the great centers. That has been the per- 
centage that they have steadily received and that they 
would continue to receive. 

It seems impossible for these out-of-the-way manufac- 
turers to understand that it is of no earthly benefit to them 
to get one cheap immigrant or one thousand cheap immi- 
grants or ten thousand of them if at the same time their 
competitors in the great centers are getting nine to their 
one, or nine thousand to their one thousand, or ninety 
thousand to their ten thousand. The manufacturer’s con- 
dition as to labor without regard to his competitor doesn’t 
count; the only thing that counts is his relative advantage 
as compared to that of his competitor. If his competitor 
is getting nine cheap immigrants to his one cheap immi- 
grant the competitor can make him look like thirty 
pfennigs in German money. 

If the protesting manufacturers will take the trouble to 
remove the lid from immigrant labor and examine its 
internals with care they ‘will find that immigration has 
been a welcome asset to industries that have ready access 
to Ellis Island alumni, inasmuch as these industries can 
hire immigrant labor freely and cheaply while they are 
running on full time, and keep this labor on tap without 
expense to themselves in times of depression. Industries 
that do not have this access to Ellis Island alumni are 
therefore handicapped by unfair competition where man 
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power is concerned. If it were not for this competition 
industries in the smaller centers would naturally grow by 
drawing their workers from surrounding territory. Be- 
cause of this competition native American labor can 
searcely afford to work for the prices that factories not 
manned by immigrants must pay in order to compete with 
immigrant-manned factories. In one New England town 
almost entirely populated by native stock, for example, 
there are some industries that compete with similar in- 
dustries in immigrant-populated cities. The average 
yearly earnings of the women employed in these industries 
in the New England town is five hundred dollars; and 
even so, the industries are barely able to hold their own 
against the factories that are located in the immigrant 
centers. In other words, immigration—and the settling 
of swarms of immigrants in the large centers—has been 
responsible for curtailing the growth of industries through- 
out the rest of the country, and has in countless instances 
prevented the establishment of other industries in smaller 
communities. 

It should be apparent to every manufacturer outside 
of the great centers that the healthy growth of this country 
depends on the increased prosperity of the smaller towns, 
supported by industries manned by natives who have 
stakes in the towns. It is only by such a process of de- 
centralization that this country can adhere to American 
traditions and put the brakes on its steady advance toward 
centralization in the large cities, with all its attendant 
evils. 

There is no sound argument in favor of any immigration 
that this country does not actually need; and there are 
always several unanswerable arguments againt admitting 
to this country any immigrants that are not needed for 
some specific purpose. Even those whose unsound argu- 
ments are inspired by their pocketbooks instead of by their 
patriotism will have to realize, when they study the matter 
more closely, that the yearly influx of unwanted and un- 
needed thousands of low-grade aliens will in the end wreck 
their bank accounts, just as it has already hurt our civic 
life, our political institutions and our national unity. 


War Debts and Indemnities 


HE two most perilous international embarrassments 
of the present day are the grotesque size of the war 
debts and indemnities, and the grotesque cost of the mili- 
tary and naval establishments which nations once rich but 
now impoverished are compelled by their fears or by their 
governments to maintain. If all armaments, war debts and 
indemnities could be simultaneously reduced by inter- 
national agreement credit would no doubt revive, trade 
would improve, and both the United States and Great 
Britain might gain far more in real wealth than they would 
lose by paper sacrifices. But a downward revision of legal 
debts and legal indemnities cannot be justified if the remis- 
sions made by one country to another are to be used by 
that other country for the maintenance or extension of 
armaments. If wiping the slate would wipe out the prob- 
ability of future wars it would be cheap at the price. Yet, 
even though a conclusion cannot be reached at present, 
there is everything to be said for public discussion. Itisa 
healthy sign that the press is teeming with controversial 
letters on the subject of war debts and indemnities. 
Perhaps the principal source of bewilderment in all 
those discussions of international finance is the fact that 
the figures are far beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
mind. Who can comprehend the meaning of billions of 
dollars, or quadrillions of rubles? An American might do 
well to reflect upon the difficulty which the Government of 
the United States found, after the War of Independence, in 
paying back to France the few million dollars which the 
French Government had lent the American colonies during 
the later stages of that struggle. Frenchmen again might 
well revive the memories of 1816 and 1871. In 1816 about 
150,000 German, Russian and British troops were occupy- 
ing portions of France in order to extort some £30,000,000 
of indemnities. By the influence of the Duke of Wellington 
the armies of occupation were rapidly reduced, a portion 
of the indemnity was remitted and within a year or two 
the occupation ceased altogether. 
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In 1871 victorious Germany imposed an indemnity 
£200,000,000—5,000,000,000 francs—upon France. . T 
revenue of France in the year preceding the war was abo 
£87,000,000; and the funded debt of France, when the 
war closed early in 1871, was about £500,000,000. The 
population of France at that time was about 37,000,000) 
The value of the franc was maintained, and with it the 
credit of the French Government. Their bills were backec 
in London and Amsterdam, and the whole indemnity wa 
successfully discharged in September, 1873, when the 1a 
German troops evacuated the soil of France. 

After a war lasting eight times as long and costing thi 
German people at least thirty times as much as the wa’ 
of 1870 cost the French, the German Government wai 
compelled by the Allies to promise to pay £6,600,000,000 
34 per cent of Germany’s coal output, 40 per cent of it) 
shipbuilding capacity, together with an enormous annua) 
sum for the armies of occupation. 4 

Up to the time of the collapse and default of Germany) 
in August, 1922, nearly four years after the end of th 
war, Germany had paid to the Allies £415,000,000; rathe 
more than double the amount paid by the French afte 
1871. The present population of Germany is probably 
about 63,000,000. The revenue of the German Govern 
ment before the war was about £184,000,000. These fig 
ures tell their own story. 

It would be a very beneficial thing if statesmen ani 
politicians, and independent citizens who influence publi 
opinion, could mark, learn and inwardly digest these com 
parative statistics, remembering all the time that war debt 
are not productive, and that wars always leave nation 
not only with larger debts but with smaller capacity t 
pay them. 


The Misfortunes of Cattlemen 


CCORDING to the Department of Agriculture thi 
shrinkage in value of cattle in this country durin 

1921 cost the producers $447,000,000. The losses wer| 
due partly to lowered values, partly to decrease in numbe 
marketed. Our exports of beef and cattle products fell | 
almost nothing. 
The world situation in beef is no better. The slumpi. 
sales of dressed beef is illustrated in the table below 


presenting the figures for chilled and frozen beef in th 
rea 
| 


years. The figures are in thousands of tons: : 
1915:{ 716) “1ivEDSO VAS. C20 
From Southern &;| 
Hemisphere ., 621 .662° 724 .734; 673 ~.693 daa 
From Northern | 
Hemisphere { AL7eo 108016619 286e132 51 
Imported into i 
United Kingdom 380 352 305 384 324 493 58 
Imported into ei 
other countries . 258 428 585 636 481 251 g 


The relative expansion was much greater in the Nortl 
ern than in the Southern hemisphere, and the relative d 
cline has likewise been heavier. Argentina had the large: 
expansion and has suffered the least decline, Australi 
the most. a | 

Striking is the increase in imports into the Unite 
Kingdom since the war; equally striking, the falling o 
in imports into other countries. In 1920 France, Italy an 
Belgium imported 304,000 tons of beef; in 1921: onl 
175,000 tons. 2" 

The German position is. peculiar and Teutonic. Tr 
present meat consumption of the country is less than ha 
the prewar amount. This is largely because the Germat) 
prefer fat to leari and use their importing power for lai 
and vegetal oils. Germany cannot buy from her neighbo! | 
as was her custom before the war; their prices are tc 
high. She looks far afield. A German syndicate, undi 
official sponsorship, has recently made a proposition 4 
Argentina to buy annually for two years 60,000 tons | 
frozen beef and 70,000 head of live cattle—to be paid fi 
with German goods. The city of Vienna once bartered 
railway bridge for a large parcel of hog fat. 

The American consumer is apparently the only one 
to buy American beef at the current costs of productia 
Beef has always been the premium meat in trade, and 
present is suffering from its superiority. 


va 


~m | 
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i EVER before have the 
i people of the United 
| States passed through 


‘such a time of false reports and 
distortions of fact as during the 
months since the commencement 
ofthe coalstrike. For fivemonths 
we listened to a daily hymn of 
hope, the refrain of which was 
'g Don’t fear; everything will be all 
tight.” But a great many millions 
will be taken from consumers of 
20a, for no other reason than that 
che grave truth was withheld and 
che main issue obscured by dis- 
cussions of matters of secondary 
,mportance. 
_ One must conclude from the 
sugar-coated policy followed by 
our eminent leaders that we are a 
“ace of weaklings, with fluttering 
jlearts and a disposition to sit 
jlown and cry under the shock of 
Ilnews. The whole nation should 
ave been told plainly and sternly 
»arly in the summer that the mo- 
ment coal supplies in the United 
States were reduced to 30,000,000 
cons the safety limit would have 
yeen reached, and any further 
liminishing of ‘coal stocks must 
»e followed by social and indus- 
rial disaster to the nation. For 
nany weeks after a calamity was 
certain the public was fed with 
laily reports that railroad equip- 
nent was in good shape and serv- 
jee unimpaired. The middle of 
‘ach week attention was called 
o the large number of cars loaded 
ith coal on the previous Mon- 
lay; but no mention would be 
aade of the fact that ever since 
oal mining was started in this 
jountry Monday’s shipments always have represented 
he maximum loadings of the week, the reason being that 
he mines are idle on Sunday and the railroads have an 
pportunity to place cars on the colliery sidings. 
_ All through the month of August propagandists spread 
she news that the railroad trouble was practically over 
nd that the places of the strikers had nearly all been filled 


sith competent workmen. Though such statements were 


isplayed on the front pages of the papers, no mention 
ras made of the truth that coal mines in many fields were 
perating at only 25 to 50 per cent capacity, due to railroad 


 isability. Every hopeful item was taken from the weekly 
_ oal-production reports of the United States Geological 


urvey, but no one appeared to observe the figures relating 
) railroad deficiencies. Also, though wide mention was 
ade of the fact that passenger service was well main- 
ained, small notice was taken of the enormous losses re- 
alting to fruit growers and others in many parts of the 
country, who were compelled to allow their products to 
ot because of inadequate transportation. 


| An Intolerable Situation 


{ 


YEDERAL officials say the public was not informed fully 
,- concerning the true situation because things were so 
rious that a buyers’ panic might have resulted, causing 
‘cord advances in coal prices. As a matter of fact the 
‘eat need of the day is for something to happen that will 
jir the country to remedial action that has already been 
»0 long delayed. If the coal producers are gougers and 
rofiteers it is time we were so informed. If employers and 
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By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


DECORATION 


BY, HERBERT 


Perket [bios rt 


employes in the coal and transportation industries are in- 
clined to consider only their own private interests and 
give only passing thought to the welfare of the nation, we 
should know that fact. If we have never realized it before 
it certainly must be plain today that the businesses of sup- 
plying the country with fuel and transportation cannot 
be carried on by interests that are uncontrolled and 
unregulated. 

We hear the slogan “‘ More business in government, and 
less government in business,’’ but in the light of what is 
now happening we may be forced materially to modify our 
views respecting Federal interference in industry. There 
are some lines of business in which the workers and their 
bosses may fight to their hearts’ content, and the effects 
of the controversies will not greatly inconvenience the gen- 
eral public. But when it comes to air, water, food and fuel 
the curtailment of any one of these life essentials consti- 
tutes an act that cannot and must not be permitted. For 
many years the people of the United States have waited 
for the coal operators and miners to stabilize their industry 
and establish the business on a basis of law and order, 
but the only reward the public has received for its patience 
is another, and let us hope final conflict, the economic 
waste of which is beyond description. 

Is it true that the American public can be fooled not 
only some of the time but all the time? Is it a fact that we 
are concerned only with the ending of strikes, and that we 
are not interested in the terms on which peace is estab- 
lished? Is it possible we are too dull to know when we are 
being abused, and too stupid to recognize the perpetration 
of a gross injustice? Do we lack the grit and backbone 


PULLINGER 


necessary to see this thing through 
right now and, no matter what 
the suffering and the losses may 
be, refuse to accept any settle- 
ment of the issue that does not 
forever end the possibility of fuel 
famines here in a country that 
literally rests on a coal founda- 
tion? Shall we stupidly accept 
as final the statement that the 
operators and miners have settled 
their differences, and then with 
voices choked with emotion are 
we going to express our gratitude 
to the miners for going back to 
work at wartime wages to save 
the country from freezing this 
winter? 


Only a Truce 


ROM the very beginning of 

the strike John Lewis, the 
president of the United Mine 
Workers, has been master of the 
situation, and in carrying on for 
his men, a mighty good job he has 
made of it. The agreement he had 
the operators sign at Cleveland, 
which was used as a basis for 
agreements in other fields, cannot 
be considered a settlement of the 
controversy, from any possible 
point of view. All that has been 
effected is a truce, which may 
give us several months of peace, 
and then, next year, when the 
opportune moment arrives, we 
shall in all probability witness 
another fight and be compelled 
again to go through all the agony 
of uncertainty concerning the 
possibility of another fuel-less 
winter. If we let this thing hap- 
pen or fail definitely to eliminate the possibility of such an 
outcome, then the Government we have set up deserves 
to be pilloried on the score of incompetence. 

Fortunately, this winter we shall have sufficient unpleas- 
ant experiences to keep the fires of memory burning. Day 
after day things will happen to drive deep the truth that it 
is about as unsafe, from a national standpoint, to permit 
two or three men, or groups of men, to control coal supplies 
as it would be to permit a few of our citizens to control at 
will the air we breathe or the water we drink. Though we 
should adhere closely to the ideas of government set down 
by our forefathers, it is pertinent just now to remember 
that even the wisest statesmen one hundred and more 
years ago could not comprehend the necessities of a me- 
chanical age such as has been ushered in by science today. 
Two or three generations ago coal mining might have been 
looked upon as a purely private business, but that time has 
passed, and it requires a wide stretch of the imagination 
for anyone to picture a time in the near or even the more 
distant future when Americans will be free of the domina- 
tion of fuel. 

The common question is, What can we do about it? A 
year ago many people believed that the coal industry 
might solve its own problems. Today not one citizen in a 
thousand entertains any hope concerning such a possi- 
bility. John Lewis won a great victory for his union, but 
he has also opened the- nation’s eyes to a menace that 
cannot be tolerated. A short time ago the miners looked 
with favor on the plan of nationalizing the coal industry. 
Their recent victory has given them an idea that they can 
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Salome Sun 


ANY tourists and 
Easterners ask 
about the past, 


present and future his- 
tory of Salome—so here 
is it: Salomeis the prin- 
cipal stopping point on 
the Santa Fe Railroad 
and the International 
Auto and Air Route, be- 
tween Phoenix and Los 
Angeles—which means 
that when you are not 
in the auto you ought 
to be in the air—and 
Salome put the air in 
Arizona. 

The train stops here 
twice each day—when 
it goes from Phoenix 
and when it comes back 
from Los Angeles. 
Some folks have won- 
dered why it comes 
back from Los Angeles, 
but the engineer’s wife 
has the asthma and 
lives in Phoenix—so he 
comes back. The train 
stops here because 
Salome has the only 
good water for a long 
. ways—and the engine 
hasto havewater. The 
train goes through here 
becuz it can’t get through the Granite Wash Mountains 
without going right through Salome—otherwise some of 
the natives might not know what a train looks like. 

When the train stops some of us buy a paper or an 
orange from the news butcher, while the rest of us recipro- 
catingly make faces at the supercilious and self-satisfied 
day-coach passengers, who make unkind remarks about 
our town and comment audibly upon its God-forsaken 
appearance—not knowing that we know that most of them 
come from even smaller and more God-forsaken towns 
than Salome—‘‘ Where She Danced’’—and where the 
peace and quiet and the scent of Desert so make one’s soul 
content that we should not be surprised, some day, if God 
himself should come this way. 


DRAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


Some Folks and Some Papers say the Salome Sun and 
our Road Signs are silly. Sure they are—and WE KNOW 
IT, but Some Folks and Some Papers are even sillier—and 
either don’t know it or won’t admit it. Better be just 
plain silly sometimes than super-sillyous all the 
time. Oil that spring, Bill, it’s squeaking. 


Please help buy a Bath Tub for our Frog. He 
will be Seven Years Old next month and he hasn’t 
learned to swim yet. If it does not rain soon we 
are afraid he will turn into a long-horned toad. 


Here’s luck to the lady that rides the back seat— 
which takes muscle. She stands on her head and 
sits on her feet—or her bustle. She has wished 
every day that she had never left home. My, 
how she rants! But now she feels gay, she has 
got to Salome—‘“‘ Where She Danced.” 


IT MIGHT BE A WHOLE LOT WORSE. 
—Dick Wick Hall, Editor and Garage Owner. 


New York 
A Rimed Editorial 


AZZ, ratile, bang, crash, asphalt and cobblestones, 
Roar of the Subway—clangor of the El, 

Battering the brainpan—shattering the consciousness, 
Some call it living, but I call it hell! 


Jazzinthe cabarets, the theaters and the phonographs, 
Crashing of the trucks on the torn-up street, 

Banging of the gates on the high-speed elevators, 
Rattle of the clubs on the hobos’ feet. 


Howls of the traffic cops bawling out the draymen, 

’ Shrieks of the singers in the vaudeville shows, 

Felonious assault on the eye by Canal Street, 
First-degree murder by Jersey on the nose. 


& 


_Z.Naeawa up 


Bam! Bam! Bam! Bam! Racketing cacophonies! 
Bull in a china shop! Essence of a yell! 


Noise! Noise! Noise! Noise! Hammerings and clamorings! 


Some call it New York—I call it hell! 


—Baron Ireland. 


To a Lady 


ADY, pretty lady, delicate and sweet, 
Timorous as April, frolicsome as May, 
Many are the hearts that lie beneath your feet 
As they go a-dancing down the sunlit way. 


Lady, pretty lady, blithe as trilling birds, 
Shy as early sunbeams plays your sudden smile. 
How you quaintly pratile lilting baby words, 
Fluttering your helpless little hands the while! 


Lady, pretty lady, bright your eyes and blue, 
Who could be a-counting all the hearts they broke? 


The Dining-Room Door During Dinner 


ie 
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“The Next Time You Paint a Bacchante, Henry, I Will be Your Modet’® 


=< ee 


DRAWN BY J. NORMAN LYND 


é said the little man, “and no one has come nea 
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I hope you choke! 
—Dorothy Parker, 


Market Repor 
Flappers’ Page 


Ree gowns 
lower with a sligh 
falling off noticed. Ni 
surplus. 

Skirts show a down 
ward tendency. Fey 
dealers selling shorts. 

Heels show a shar} 
advance to the highes 
level. May be followec 
by a downward move 
ment of pronouncec 
character. 

Bagsshowsomesnap 
Extra fancy preferred 

Sweaters show gooc 
figures. Do not fea 
local pressure. 

The new crop oj 
Flappers shows curious 
and unexpected move 
ments. Lively, witt 
exciting effects. Public 
wary. 

Chappies show sen: 
sational advances 
Good financial backing 
but unsteady at times 

‘ owing to liquidation. 

College boys, lively; quickly snapped up. No reserve 

Millionaires, disappointing. Fail to rally. 

Clubmen, dull and unchanged. Inclined to bearishness, 

Belles show a declining movement. 

Speculative interest is felt in Futures, and Sealed Pro. 
posals are in demand. 

Mothers show some expansion but are quiet and inactive, 

Jinks higher, with an upward tendency. 


—Carolyn Wells. 


Alice’s Adventures in Normatcy 


pies looked around and saw that she was in a large 
shop. There seemed to be a great deal of bustle and 
activity, but she soon discovered that the silk-hatted, 
frock-coated gentlemen who were running frantically 
about were not customers but employes. Some of them 
wore red ribbons pinned on their coats, and some wore 
blue, and as they ran around the store they would rudely 
bump and jostle each other. The Red Ribbons 
would bump the Blues and dash madly away, and 
the Blues, whenever they had a chance, did the 
same to the Reds. 

“Tt looks as though they were playing a game!” 
exclaimed Alice, and she looked about for someone 
to explain it to her. | 

Near the front of the store, at one of the coun- 
ters, sat a small, tired-looking man. He had sandy- 
colored mutton-chop whiskers, and he held a large 
empty basket in his lap. Both the Reds and the 
Blues bumped him rudely as they rushed by, but 
he did not seem to mind it at all. He merely 
smiled and sat patiently at the counter. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ Alice said to him politely, 

The little man looked up suddenly and burst 
into tears. 

“You are the first person that has spoken to 
me,” he sobbed, ‘“‘since I came into this store.” 

“Have you been waiting long?” Alice asked. 

“T’ve been sitting here since March 4, 1921,” 


me to wait on me.” 

Near the door were several huge barrels labeled 
“Pork.” Every once in a while the Reds and 
Blues would stop at one of the barrels and hel 
themselves liberally from it, and then rush off agait 

“Why do you patronize them then? It seem 
like a silly way to run a store,” said Alice. 

The little man bridled indignantly. 

“T should say not!” he exclaimed. “This is t 
finest establishment of its kind in the worl 
Every Wednesday each customer receives a pac 
age of seeds. Absolutely free. I wouldn’t dream 

(Continued on Page 92) ; 
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i We never know when to stop, 

" We work till we're ready to drop. | 
ii There surely is need wh 
h “or we've millions to feed __ i | 
! Who think Campbell’s Soup is tip-top! iH 
i 
~All Po See et ee ee te Pies a nee a i 

Tempting, delicious tomatoes : 
sun-ripened on the vines! 4 

Plucked and made into Campbell’s Tomato i 
; Soup the very same day! No wonder you like it. i 
1 Fresh, ripe, luscious tomatoes, the pride of the th 
famous Jersey tomato fields—enjoy them any i 
day of the year in that delightful tomato puree i 
known everywhere as tt 
i 
: , 
| Campbell’s Tomato Soup ; 
| E ful of it is j 4 
very spoonful of it 1s just pure tomato, 1 ae ae i 
blended and spiced and enriched with smooth Oe } 
i C C il 
: golden butter, according to the exclusive Heat separately equal i 
i F 4 portions of Campbell's | 
i Campbell’s recipe. OurFrench chefs are masters pera igascungend mile oF th 
in their art. All the way from the planting of the pou nc Pnch.of hebing c 
i seeds to the sealing of the soup, Campbell’s add pee eb or a 
their individual touch. You'll notice it at once! Msc picker tS ae evapo. My 
‘ x thick Cream of Tomato. — i 
t 21 kinds 12 cents a can pe veri | i) 


learning the meaning of the 

word “‘loneliness.’’ Her feeling 
was akin to that of a traveler who 
finds himself in a country with whose 
language he is unfamiliar, and who 
can find no interpreter. This is the 
most dreadful sort of loneliness. Peo- 
ple were all about her, but she could 
talk to none of them, could discuss 
her problem with nobody. In all St. 
Croix she had no intimate. Her 
grandfather had monopolized her 
during her childhood, filling her vol- 
atile mind with his own archaic no- 
tions. He had taught her his own 
lofty attitude toward his little world, 
which was a mixture of affability to 
inferiors, and inapproachability. He 
encouraged fealty from retainers, 
loyalty from feudal dependents, but 
condescended to no friendship, no 
social intercourse upon an equal plane 
with any in the village. This attitude 
was instinctive in Yvonne. 

Now, deprived of her grandfather, 
she was alone. Beset by suspicions, 
by stealthy fears, she had none in 
whom to confide or from whom to ask 
guidance. She was assailed by a dread 
of the unknown; conscious of fur- 
tively watching eyes; breathing an 
atmosphere heavy with threatening 
mystery, there was no friendship to 
sustain her, from which she could 
draw strength. 

She was rich in the courage with 
which history has endowed its aris- 
tocrats, a class fortitude capable of 
serenity in a tumbrel. This was a 
strange courage whose basis was priv- 
ilege. These old aristocrats deprived 
the canaille of the pleasure of witness- 
ing their terror from much the same 
motive with which they deprived 
them of bread. It was a species of 
selfishness. They substituted the re- 
action of haughtiness for that of 
terror, and had the peasantry been 
endowed with keen insight it would 
have been satisfied. Yvonne pos- 
sessed this quality of carrying her 
trepidation with a high head and 
scornfully arched lips, but such satis- 
faction as she found in it was a lonely, 
gnawing satisfaction. 

With Mrs. Whidden, her old house- 
keeper and nurse, she might have 
talked and wept. There was prece- 
dent for confiding in one’s nurse. She 
might have talked to Mrs. Whidden 
of soft padding footsteps outside her 
bedroom door at midnight; of the 
awtful stillness of her grandfather’s 
sick chamber; of whispers that died 
at her approach. She might have 
told of coal-glowing eyes burning in recesses and dark cor- 
ners, spying, always spying upon her. She would have 
asked questions, begged advice. But there was no Mrs. 
Whidden, and so she came to know why it is that human 
beings set so high a value upon the quality of self-reliance. 

She had also determination, or stubbornness, if you will. 
Whatever unspeakable thing threatened her she would 
master it. That was her resolution. She would defeat and 
subdue it. If there was a secret she would penetrate it; 
if there was a plot she would frustrate it. Yvonne was as 
capable of hatred as she was of fortitude. 

What she lacked was craftiness. She could not meet 
guile with guile. What battles she won would be by 
frontal attack across open fields, not by stratagem or 
surprise. She was as open and straightforward as a view 
from a mountain top on a mistless day. And she was 
splendidly reckless, most lovably impulsive. At the bot- 
tom of all of which lay the further fact that she was not 
in the least acquainted with herself, with that basic char- 
acter which lay concealed deep within her, the living spring 
from which flowed her daily conduct. It is no aspersion 
against the spring if the brooklets which flow from it 
trickle down eccentric winding paths, nor if they leap 
recklessly over sudden waterfalls or with sudden anger lash 
themselves into foam among rocks and bowlders. Wher- 
ever the stream flows, however it conducts itself, its 
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ILLUS TRATED 


**Have You No Defense? Is There No Decent 
Reason You Can Give for Such an Action?’”’ 


waters are still the issue of the crystal-pure spring. If 
Yvonne knew nobody else she knew herself even less. 

She had made one other resolution, and to the carrying 
out of this thing she subordinated everything else. She 
would see her grandfather. She was determined to see him 
face to face, to stand by his bedside, to hear from his own lips 
the facts of the matter. More than once she had essayed 
to enter his room, but always the Indian, Jean, wooden, 
impassive, had barred the way silently. If she moved 
about the house stealthy footsteps followed her. If she 
strolled about the grounds the figure of the Indian flitted 
in the background. As for the Chinaman, she could not 
make him out. He, too, became unexpectedly visible, 
always bland, smiling, the antithesis of the Indian, Jean. 
He had never affronted her, never dared, as the Indian had 
done, to bar her passage or to interfere with her move- 
ments. Yet she was conscious of him, certain that his 
sloe-black, slanting eyes missed none of her goings or 
comings. 

He was not repulsive to her. Always he was gentle, 
solicitous, with a queer unexpected humor that might have 
gained her affection in other surroundings. She asked 
herself if there were not design in this; if it were not 
Oriental duplicity seeking to gain her confidence for 
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By Clarence Budingicn Kellam 


AME S cRAR 


f 
unspeakable ends. He was the ay. 
ture of Anthony Bracken, and t¢; 
alone placed him in the ranks of 
enemy. Apparently he despised | 
Indian; that might have been eal. 
lated strategy. At any rate, shes| 
pected him. 

One gesture she marked in Ch 
Chek Ken; it manifested itself 0 
when he came unexpectedly uj 
the Indian; when Jean scowled| 
him or showed a desire to come! 
quarters closer than Ken deemed| 
pedient. When this happened | 
Chinaman’s right hand flew as tho) 
automatically to the back of his ne 
and rested there, his palm clasp 
the base of his skull. It was a qu 
mannerism, and Yvonne noted 
with curiosity. 

The house, which she had ia 
was now unbearable; it had no lon 
the atmosphere of gayety, the sp 
born in high and gentle ideals. It} 
become a pile of stone, cold, de 
reéchoing emptily like a prison. §) 
denly it had filled with shadows 
dark corners. She shuddered as 
passed through its halls, and k 
comfort and ease only in her ¢ 
room with shades flung high to ad 
the warm sunlight. It was no lon 
her home, the home of the De M 
says. Something had invaded ; 
conquered it. She felt as if its ev 
door and window should be ope 
to let the pure air of heaven b 
through and through cleansingly. | 
cause of this she spent her wak 
hours abroad, riding for the nr 
part over mountain roads, alone. 

She was dressing now and stc 
slender, flamelike, in whipcord rid 
breeches, shoes that laced almos! 
the knee, a shirt of fine white flan 
and upon the blue-black mass of | 
curling hair a Panama hat with do 
turned brim. Sheseemed almost ti 
fragile, yet fragility was far fi 
being one of her defects. Her slenc 
ness was the slenderness of steel w 
her grace the grace of a Toledo bli 
Soft and pliable she was, yet with 
endurance of braided cable. Mar 
boy could well envy her strength, 
skill, most of all, her daring. 
stood, a glorified tomboy. 

She descended the stairs, awar 
the Indian, Jean, in the hall beh 
her, and passed out of the front di 
Then by the graveled path she wal 
through the garden toward the sté 
in the rear. As she passed the e: 
erly side of the chateau she pau 
and gazed upward at her grandfath 
window. Theshadewas drawn; it’ 
blank, expressionless. Whatever ailment possessed An 
de Marsay seemed to demand the exclusion of light : 
air. There were two windows, each of which gave upo 
tiny iron-railed balcony tangled in the tendrils of ivy wh 
for a quarter of a century had been spreading itself 0 
the face of the building. 

Yvonne looked about her, at first instinctively, t 
deliberately. It seemed, for the moment, she had esca 
espionage. She turned negligently and moved toward 
house, reached the foot of its sheer wall. Then neglige 
exploding in impulse she sought among the conceal 
leaves a stout three-inch stem, seized it as a sailor seizé 
rope, and scrambling for footholds commenced rapidly 
climb the vine to the baleony above. The room above l 
the secret she must fathom, and her moment had com 
fathom it. . 

Exultation swelled her heart; she was conscious 
glow of impish delight. She was outmaneuvering 
enemies; succeeding in her purpose despite their sp} 
and precautions. 

Then a hand grasped her heel. Clinging to the vine 
turned her head and looked down into the coal-glow 
eyes of Ji ean. He pulled, she clung. With her free foot 
kicked his fingers, but they did not loosen their hold. 
fastened to her foot with both hands and let her feel! 
weight. (Continued on Page 34) 
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Continents and the Islands of the Seas 


(ganization of Mariano Sancho, Paseo de Martinez, Campos 9, Madrid—Hupmobile 
«tributor for Spain. This organization is typical of those which represent the Hupmobile 
f throughout Europe, Africa, the Orient and Australia 


-RGE numbers of men, and 
vast sums of money, are en- 
sd in the foreign representation 
ae Hupmobile. 


€2 at home, our dealer organiza- 
© spreads far and wide. 


same kind of an organization 

es itself in serving the Hupmo- 
I} demand abroad, and in safe- 
‘ding the interests of our foreign 
‘ers. 


foreign dealers are fully cogni- 
1 of the good name the Hup- 
cile bears. 


know how the car is regarded 
ae United States—not only by 
familiar with its splendid 
‘ities through ownership, but by 
wners of cars, and by the people 
-rge. 


id have seen it quickly reach the 
> plane in public regard across 
t= 


7 know it is thought of in the 
> terms that the finer European 
cuctions are thought of—and 
che same reasons it is so well 


cght of here. 


: 
| 


| 
4 


They are proud to be known as 
Hupmobile representatives; and 
they are jealous of the car’s good 


Puerta del Sol, the heart of Madrid. 


repute in their own lands. 


Almost a hundred business houses 
are engaged in the wholesale dis- 
tribution of the Hupmobile abroad; 
and close to a thousand retail 
dealers form the final consumer 
contact. 


Except in Russia, and some of the 
smaller of the Balkan States, the 
Hupmobile is actively represented 
in all the foreign countries of the 
world. 


England, France, Spain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries of Europe; Africa, China, 
Japan, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the republics of South 
America—all know the Hupmobile 
well, and favorably. 


It may be surprising to you that 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 


Troop of Lanceros in foreground 
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Reaching Round the World 
with the Hupmobile 


Expert Organizations Give Representation to American Car on Five 


the Hupmobile should thus have 
covered the world. 


But it really is not surprising when 
you remember the kind of a car 
it is—when you recall all you have 
heard of its wonderful endurance, 
its rare need of repairs, its low run- 
ning costs and its fine performance. 


Buyers abroad set even more store 
by these qualities than we do here. 
They are, many times, hundreds of 


7 Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 


Harbor of Barcelona, one of Spain's 
principal seaports 


miles from a source of supply —even 
a road-side blacksmith shop. 


Their cars must not fail them. They 
must go through where sometimes 
there is only the merest semblance 
of a road. 


In the light of these things, it seems 
most natural that the Hupmobile 
should hold its high place in a 
world-wide way, instead of merely 
a domestic way. 


For everybody seems to know that 
it is a car that can be relied on with 
the utmost of confidence. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“Let go,”’ she said in French. ‘“I’ll come down.” 

He continued to imprison her heel, and she, lest she be 
dragged from her hold, commenced to descend. When she 
was well within reach he released her and stepped back, his 
beady eyes alertly upon her movements. She dropped to 
the ground, discomfited, humiliated, raging. 

“Go,” said Jean in his barbarous French. 
up till he come.” 

“Lock me up? 
aside!” 

He blocked her way and she backed off along the wall 
to pass around him. Yvonne had never experienced such 
rage or known the dreadfulness of impotency. 

“Go,” he said, motioning to the house. 

She eyed him with the glint in her eye that one sees in 
those of a cornered cat. Lock her up! They would dare to 
put that indignity upon her! Jean advanced, arms out- 
stretched. She could read his purpose to seize her and to 
carry her into the chateau. The thought of his touch was 
unendurable. Then a voice, soft, placid, came to her: 

““Missee say Ken, eh? Missee think call Ken?” 

The young Chinaman passed before her, stood between 
her body and the Indian, who towered a full head above 
his slenderness. He smiled blandly, deferentially. 

“You no likum Cabbage Face?” he asked in exactly the 
tone he made use of to inquire if she would have cream in 
her coffee. 

Then she was aware of that peculiar gesture. Ken’s 
hand rested against the base of his skull—a seemingly 
negligent attitude. 

“Go ’way, Cabbage Face. Missee no like you.” 

The Indian’s shoulders dropped, his hands lifted, his 
eyes glinted as he tautened for the leap upon the young 
Chinaman. Ken’s hand flicked away from the back of his 
head and came to a rest in front of him some eight inches 
from Jean’s abdomen—and the eight inches were steel. 
pointed and ready. 

“Go ’way,” he repeated. ‘“‘I pushee once, you go ’way 
for all time.”’ He paused and half turning his head said 
with bland interrogation, ‘‘ You like I keel him now?”’ 

“Hold him there while.I climb,” she said breathlessly. 

“No climb. Go lide horsy. Ken no like you climb; like 
ver’ much you lide horsy.” 

She stood irresolute. Here was mystery upon mystery. 
Ken had come to her reseue, stood ready to kill for her, 
yet, it appeared, was as ready to prevent her seeing the 
inside of her grandfather’s room as was Jean. The thought 
came to her: If these men fight, while they are fighting I 
can get up there. But she dismissed it as ingratitude un- 
worthy of a De Marsay. She was puzzled. Why had the 
Chinaman befriended her? If he were willing to stand her 
champion why did his assistance stop short of her desire? 


“T lock you 


You'll do nothing of tne sort! Step 
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“Will you be safe? Can you manage him?”’ she asked, 
reluctant to desert in a moment of danger. 

“T manage, you bet. Missee go lide horsy.” 

She moved toward the stables, paused and turned again. 

“Thank you, Ken,” she said. 

“You much ’bliged,’”’ said Ken in return. ‘‘G’by.” 

Yvonne saddled her horse, mounted him and trotted out 
of the yard. Once in the street she urged her mount to a 
gallop, then to the mad gait of a runaway, and so she 
dashed through St. Croix’s sleepy street, scattering chick- 
ens, children and populace to right and left. Her lips were 
set and white, she sat low and forward, her legs well back 
as they should be in a daring horsewoman—and St. Croix 
paused, after it had scuttled to safety, and admired. It was 
not the first time the girl had passed through the streets 
like a shooting star. They hoped it would not be the last, 
for it was a sight worth seeing. 

She swung out of the village toward the east, easing her 
pace as she approached the upslope of the mountain. 
Presently she was walking her horse, forgetting him in the 
rush of her thoughts and of her emotions. The Indian 
would have locked her up! This he would not have done 
without orders—therefore Anthony Bracken would have 
dared to make a prisoner of her! Anthony Bracken! What 
was there about her grandfather’s illness that compelled 
Bracken to lock her up if she showed a determination to 
enter André de Marsay’s room? Instinct carried her more 
certainly than reason. The answer flashed into her mind 
and made itself permanent there. It was fear! From this 
she reasoned, taking it as a major premise. 

Bracken was capable of fear only for himself. Therefore 
he had some personal reason to fear the consequences of 
her penetrating to her grandfather. If she succeeded in 
entering that room she would discover a thing that spelled 
danger to Anthony Bracken. Now she knew the name of 
the look she had seen on the man’s face so often of late. 
Its name was fear. He was terrified of something. There 
was a thing that threatened him, and he trembled in con- 
stant apprehension. She reviewed with keen recollection 
his every word and action. Then, as thoughts will do, she 
found herself wandering down a bypath as she named 
John Thorne. 

Anthony Bracken had led her to Thorne, because 
Bracken had forbidden her to see or converse with the 
strange young man. She held this fact up and looked at it 
from all sides. It must mean that Thorne had some 
connection with the mystery; that something might arise 
from her association with Thorne which would be dan- 
gerous to Bracken. Either Bracken was afraid of Thorne 
or he was afraid of what Thorne might say to her. She 
fancied that was it. 

She scrutinized Thorne, as much of him as was visible 
to her. He had come to St. Croix to see her grandfather. 
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Bracken was preventing the meeting as he was preve; 
her from seeing old André. Did that mean she and TE 
should become allies? Allies and friends? In that mo) 
John Thorne assumed an importance he had never h 
possessed. She acknowledged she was prepossessed j 
favor, yet was conscious of a capricious contrary im) 
to stick little pins into him. She felt a certain solidi 
the man, but her femininity was irritated by his plae 
and by the evident fact that he had fallen no easy vy; 
to her beauty. She had not disturbed him in the least 
the contrary, he rather seemed to disapprove of her, 
had stepped close to the border line of rebuking her. 
was not good-looking, yet, as she conjured up his pie 
he was something rather better than good-looking, 

conclusion was that she would like to be friends, moc 
by her contrary impulse to cause him discomfort by 
behavior toward him. This is a dangerous state of n 
At any rate, he had been promoted in her estimation 
the ranks of the almost negligible to those of the care 
considered. 

Her horse took his own time to climb the mountain, 
then in the same unhurried way descended the r 
winding road down the opposite slope. It was an 
stony road which followed the vagaries of a mow 
stream in its erratic lovely course to a junction with 
East Branch of the river. Its course was through af 
of upstanding virgin timber; beech, birch and n 
predominated on the heights, but lower down, the ble 
shades of towering spruces filtered the sunlight. Yy 
was the descendant of generations of lumbermen. Sh¢ 
breathed the air of the woods from babyhood, had liy 
an atmosphere of timber sapience. She was as ab 
cruise and estimate a tract as many a man, and now 
subconscious eye she delighted in the wealth that 
rounded her. These trees she saw were destined fo) 
De Marsay Mills, a part of her heritage, some day { 
incorporated in the De Marsay principality. The fact 
the ownership rested for the moment in somebody els: 
not affect her. It was to be a De Marsay conqu 
the moment arrived, and as such she regarded it 
proprietary affection and pride. The East Branch 
years upon years she had heard the stream dise ed 
the day approximated upon which the De Marsay invi 
must begin. It was more than an irredenta; it W 
possession in all but legal title. | 

Presently she could hear the murmur of the stream, 
the surge and rush and foaming of the falls as the ¥ 
descended The Devil’s Stairway. She urged her hor 
a trot. In a moment she debouched upon the little t; 
land that formed the right-hand jaw of the falls, and | 
in sheer astonishment she jerked her horse back upo 
haunches. She could not believe her eyes. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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It Was a Rutted Stony Road Which Followed the Vagaries of a Mountain Stream in its Erratic Lovely Course 
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The Standard of Comparison 


A Fine Sedan at a Modest Price 
The 1923 Buick Four—*1395 


For those seeking the comfort, refinement and convenience of a 
closed car, this distinguished five passenger sedan. affords every 
satisfaction at a cost well within the average purse. 


The body, built by Fisher, rides low to increase the smart streamline 
appearance that a long wheelbase, higher hood and full crown fenders 
have given to this new model. 


Beautiful plush trim and upholstering, handsome hardware, silk 
window shades, soft dome light and fine carpeting are all of a quality 
found only in closed cars of a much higher price. 


The marked refinements in the chassis and in the famous Buick 


Valvein-Head engine, the long wheelbase, the completeness of the = /jilwied)'r ihe appininen’s of 
equipment not only bring an enhanced riding comfort but add {och drum tum head and con 
° ‘ 2 o wee amps, heavier door locks, e 
materially to those inherent Buick qualities of power, performance steering column, aluminum 
d d als steering wheel spider, new style 
an ependability. : door pockets, pull-to door handles, 
2 2 : adjustable rear side windows. 

No closed car as fine as this sedan can be obtained for a like price. —195-¥. 0. b. Buick Factories 


err FR AT TOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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with got off a wise crack the other day 

when he remarked sotto voice that I 
was in soft. “Jimmy Conroy does all the 
fightin’,’’ he says humorously, “an’ 
you grab off 25 per cent of the jack. 
The only thing I know softer than 
that,” he says, ‘‘is a egg which has 
been boiled one minute.”’ 

He got a big laugh, that guy did, 
and a lot of them which heard him 
shook their heads and wished out 
loud that they had it easy like I have. 
Me, I didn’t say nothin’ an’ I kept 
right on sayin’ it. Only it kinder 
riled me, thinkin’ what dumb-bells 
them babies are, which is the reason 
I’m puttin’ this into cold type; so as 
the world will know once an’ for all 
that when it come to gittin’ head- 
aches Jimmy Conroy had a snap 
alongside of me. All he had to do 
was get hit, which was a pretty easy 
job for him. I had to pick the guy 
which did the hittin’ an’ see to it that 
he couldn’t hit too hard. 

I was rockin’ along pretty down in 
Atlanta when Jimmy Conroy drifted 
into town. I was gettin’ 10 per cent 
of the gross for matchin’ ’em up at 
one of the fight clubs there, an’ I’d 
gradually built up a stable of ham- 
an’-beaners which knew just when to 
lose and why. Funny thing about 
that. A guy which has a match- 
makin’ job ’most always has a cinch 
gettin’ a gang of fighters to split their 
earnin’s with him. Maybe it’s be- 
cause they think that if they don’t let 
him do their managin’ they might 
not get any fights. Which ain’t far 
wrong, at that. 

Anyway, I had a pretty good 
bunch of boys fightin’ under my wing 
then. There was Freddie Walters, 
lightweight; an’ Lou Harrigan, ditto; 
Pete Jernigan an’ Battling Kalesch, 
welters; a snappy little bantam 
named Tommy Johnson and an old- 
time middleweight called One-Round 
Watson on account of the fact that 
it never took him no longer to get 
knocked out. They tell me said 
Watson slings a wicked waffle now in 
one of them side-street eateries. 

I had an old loft rented at forty a 
month and I’d spent good hard credit 
for a set of pulley weights, a heavy bag, a light one and a 
rope—a real rope. You could jump with it if you was aw- 
ful good. We put on bouts twice a month, and I usually 
managed to have at least two of my boys in the main bout. 
They was gettin’ 25 per cent of the gate per each, an’ I 
was gettin’ the same split offen what they got, so I didn’t 
worry much about when the rent collector come around. 

It was a busy afternoon when Jimmy Conroy hove into 
that gym. Over in the corner One-Round Watson was 
givin’ Jernigan an’ Kalesch a dress rehearsal in a grudge 
battle they was to pull off two nights later in Columbus, 
an’ Tommy Johnson was ripping away at the light bag. 
At first I didn’t know there was nobody there, an’ when 
I did see him it was just to remark that the sign read no 
smoking or bums allowed. He didn’t seem to take a hint 
so I repeated what I had said before. He flang me a 
deef ear. 

“T’m lookin’ for a fight,”’ he says. 

“You’re dog-goned close to gittin’ one,’”’ I counters. 

“T can make 133 ringside.” 

“Can you do the hundred in ten flat?” 

“Pretty near.” 

“Then do it—outa that door.” 

He broke loose with a smile and I sort of thawed out. 
That’s one thing I’ll hand myself—I’m a feller which uses 
his head for somethin’ besides havin’ photographs made of 
it, an’ right away when I seen the way he smole at me I 
reelized if there was any safety sprintin’ to be done around 
there I’d be the one which was doin’ it. I’m awful keen on 
sizin’ fellers up. He was a nice-built chap an’ couldn’t of 
be’n a day more’n twenty-two. 

“Thirty-three ringside?”’ I asked. 

“Yeh. Twenty-seven now.” 

“Trained down?” 

“Uh-huh. Ain’t et for two days.” 
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I slipped him two bits. 

“That’s good for four hot dogs an’ a cup of coffee. 
Beat it!” 

A half hour later he was back. 
satisfied. 

“Where’s Jack Dempsey?” 

“ec Why? ” 

“T feel like lickin’ him.” 

He was grateful, that kid was. He told me his name and 
borrowed a razor offen Tommy Johnson. Fifteen minutes 
later I wouldn’t of knowed him. Good-lookin’ kid, an’ 
I seen right away that maybe I had been mistaken in 
thinkin’ he was just a tramp. 

“You really can box?” I asked him. 

salry mel? 

I waited two hours to give them hot dogs a chance to 
git settled for the evenin’. Then I stripped him down. He 
shaped up real pretty, hefty, an’ well developed, with a 
good pair of legs an’ not too much muscle. I give him’a 
pair of twelve-ouncers an’ done the same for Freddie 
Walters. 

“One of you birds is the best man,” I announces. 
“Lemme see which one.” 

I seen in just about three rounds. If they had of been 
five-ounce gloves instead of sofa pillows Freddie would of 
been sleepin’ beneath the daisies. I let the shine trainer 
give Jimmy a rubdown an’ I pulled him into my office. 

“How about me managin’ you?”’ I asks. 

“Can you get me any fights?”’ 

“‘T’m matchmaker at one of the clubs here.” 

“Show me the contract.” 

I showed it to him; same ol’ stuff us bush-league man- 
agers always use, givin’ us 25 per cent of all the money our 
boys makes from fightin’, an’ bindin’ us—absolute an’ 
legal—to git ’em all the fights we can. I ain’t sayin’ it 


He looked terrible 
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It Took Him Twenty Seconds to Count That Ten 
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ain’t a sort of one-sided contract; but a ge: 
.has got to live, an’ I ain’t been able to fig: 
for the last five or six years on account! 
my lamps goin’ bad. 

Jimmy signed quick. 

“When do I fight?” 

“How about Monday week? C, 
you be in shape by then for t, 
rounds?” 

“Tf I was in any better sha: 
they’d arrest me. Who do I fight} 

“Freddie Walters.” 

He released that slow grin of h. 

“That bird I was just sparr 
with?” 

cov eham 

“Say’’—his forehead pucker 
up—‘“‘do you own an_ insuran, 
policy on him or somethin’?” 

“You think you can lick him?” 

“Ask dad,” he chuckles. “Se 
listen here, Mr. Garrison, I aii 
claimin’ to be no world champ—se 
I’ve got licked more’n onée since) 
started out. But if you was to a 
me to pick somethin’ soft I would: 
have the heart to choose that boy. 
sure hope the murder laws ain’t ve 
strict in Georgia.” 

I lowered my voice; that’s a sc 
of habit I’ve got ‘into when I’ 
prophesyin’ how a fight will cor 
out. 

“Carry him along, son; about 
the ninth round. It’ll make yi 
more popular than stoppin’ him rig 
off. Make it look good. He ge 
sleepy after about twenty-six minut 
of fightin’ anyway. Get me?” 

Jimmy didn’t make any bluff | 
not bein’ wise. | 

“Sure! It’s too easy to be a cine 
I make it look right an’ then t/ 
fans love me, eh? There might evi 
be a return bout.” | 

I knowed right away he was a k 
anybody would be proud to manag 
He had a natural instinc’ for logic. 

-“You said it, son. When there’s; 
few fighters in a town as there is” 
this a manager has to be awful car 
ful how he let’s ’em get knocked out 

Well, Jimmy Conroy  fougl 
Freddie Walters a week from th 
Monday night. He beat Freddie : 
bad in them first three rounds th 
there wasn’t no chance of Fredd 
double-crossin’ him an’ slippin’ one over. Then he pulk 
a line of stuff which would of done credit to the la 
lamented Richard Q. Mansfield. He took all that Fredd 
had to give an’ wabbled around the ring an’ faked grogg 
ness until he almost had me fooled. In the eighth he con 
like a whirlwind, an’ in the ninth he hit the key an’ |) 
Freddie hear the birdies sing. The fans all went hon 
enthusiastic; some yellin’ that it was the greatest fig] 
Atlanta had ever saw, an’ others howlin’ that it was a flul 
an’ I should sign ’em up for a return bout, contestin’ thi 
Freddie could lick this bum any day in the week exce} 
Sundays, which was vacation. 

Well, I an’ Jimmy got along fine. I was too wise a bil 
at the managin’ game to think I had a champ under m 
wing. I’ve seen these would-be champs too often. The 
look like a million dollars when they’re fightin’ in the 
class, but stacked up against a real topnotcher the origin: 
Limburger looks like a four-carat diamond alongside. — 

Not that Jimmy was a slouch. Matter of fact, few ‘ 
these fourth-raters are slouches. They often know as muc 
as a champ, but they can’t do what they know. There wi 
only one thing I’ll say about Jimmy: He had a most di 
ceivin’ punch. It started from nowhere and it usuall 
found the button, and when it found the button it rang th 
bell. 

In his return match with Freddie he let one fly thre 
rounds ahead of time, an’ Freddie was eatin’ milk toast a! 
chicken broth for the next three days. e 

It was a few days later that Jimmy come to me 2! 
shows me a telegram that he’s booked for ten rounds i 
Birmingham. . 

“You don’t get no cut out of this,’”’ he explains. “Jerr 
Thomas, which is my manager in Birmingham, got me th 
fight an’ he gets the 25 per cent, not you.” 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
| That suited me all right. That’s the way some of these 
ham-anders have. They’ve got a manager in every town 
where fights are held, an’ even though they’ve got bindin’ 
contracts with each of ’em, they only split with the bird 
that gets ’em the bout. It ain’t the way the contract reads, 
‘put it’s the custom. Just to get the lay of the land I asked 
| Jimmy how many managers did he have. 

“You make six,” he explains. “I got one in Birming- 
ham, one in Memphis, one in Chattanooga, one in Shreve- 
port an’ one in N’Yawlins. That keeps me pretty busy.” 

It was a good system at that, an’ I didn’t have no kick 
comin’. To make a long story short, Jimmy jumps to 
Birmingham an’ gets a ten-round decision, then he hikes 
to Shreveport an’ goes on with Frankie Butler, who has 
‘fought all the topnotchers. For eleven rounds of that 
fifteen-round bout Jimmy gets hit with everything but 
the smellin’ salts, an’ when he comes back to Atlanta he 
‘looks like something which has just escaped from a wiener 
‘fact’ry. 

The following Monday night I stick him on for ten 

rounds with Lou Harrigan, which is goin’ better then he 
ever has in his life. I gave ’em the reins an’ let ’em go to 
‘it. Lou flattens Jimmy in the first an’ nearly bumps him 
loose again in the second. But Jimmy comes back an’ 
proceeds to give Lou the trimmin’ of his life from then on. 
Referee remembers them two knock-downs an’ calls the 
fight a draw, which makes it easier to match them'up three 
weeks hence, Jimmy this time bumping Lou off in the fourth 
‘session. 
' From that time on there wasn’t nothin’ to it but Jimmy. 
He fought every once in so often in the towns where his 
other managers lived, an’ I managed to import a few soft 
‘ones to Atlanta for him. He done himself proud on all 
starts, an’ first thing you know the Atlanta bugs would sit 
‘up an’ beg whenever his name was mentioned. An’ when 
‘he beat Young Barber, from Macon, which was supposed 
to be the lightweight champeen of Georgia—whatever that 
means—there wasn’t a fight fan in Atlanta which didn’t 
swear that Jimmy could lick the world an’ then have some- 
thin’ left over. They was all for gettin’ me to book him 
tor a return fight with Frankie Butler, which had stopped 
aim in Shreveport; but I was too wise. Frankie was a 
sopnotcher an’ would of murdered Jimmy, so I just wired 
Frankie that I would give him 15 per cent an’ one one-way 
ticket, an’ the wire which he sent back I turned over to the 
sportin’ editors. They hadn’t seen my wire to Frankie, 
in’ his answer made it look like he was afraid of Jimmy. 

Me an’ Jimmy had got to be real buddies. The kid had 
leveloped into the likeliest-lookin’ meal ticket I’d had in 
years, an’ he was a willin’ worker. One afternoon I taught 
iim all I knew about the game, an’ we settled down to a 
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4 It Was Downright Crool. 


coupla years of soft coin, when what should I do one day 
but get a letter from New York tellin’ me that Herb Warren, 
lightweight champeen of the world, was bookin’ a tour 
through the Sunny Southland, takin’ on all comers at 35 per 
cent of the gross an’ two tickets. The letter allowed he was 
willin’ to fight in Atlanta August tenth against some good 
local boy, an’ no decision, on account the big ones are afraid 
of these small-town referees’ eyesight, for which I ain’t 
blamin’’em. The letter went on to say the lad had to make 
133 ringside an’ the champ was comin’ in just as he pleased, 
which meant pretty close to 140. I took the letter to 
Jimmy an’ asks him how about it. 

“Herb Warren?” he says. ‘‘Who’s he?” 

‘*George Washington,” I answers. ‘‘Who’s he?” 

““You don’t mean the real champ?” 

“T do! Just that! Will you fight him?” 

“How much do I get?” 

“Fifteen per cent,’’ I says. “Under my matchmakin’ 
agreement I give the main-bout boys 50 per cent of the 
gate. If Herb gets 35 that leaves you 15, if I ain’t forgot 
my algebra.” 

“Pretty soft for the champ,” he comments. 

“Pretty soft for you, you poor fish! We draw a two- 
thousand-dollar house easy, which gives you three hundred 
berries, same bein’ more money than you’ve saw at one 
time since Frankie Butler give you that sleepin’ portion 
over to Shreveport. An’ from then on you can talk about 
when you fought the champ. ‘When me an’ Herb Warren 
had our last fight,’ you’ll say, ‘I remember I clouted him 
in the third round an’ he come right back with a right 
cross to the jaw, an’ Bat 

“Three hundred plasters, eh?’’ he muses. 
got to do is to git hell beat outa me.” 

“By the champeen! Think of it! Think of the glory of 
fightin’ a champ! It’ll pack the house.” 

“With birds that’ll see what a bum I really am.” 

“They’re bound to find it out sooner or later, Jimmy. 
An’ anyway, our contract says you accept such matches 
as I make for you, an’ I’ve a’ready matched you with 
Herb. So that’s those.” 

“Thanks,” he returns. 
evenin’.”’ 

“You won’t have no trouble goin’ to sleep anyway.” 

Two days later I called a concave of the sportin’ editors 
an’ told them that Atlanta was goin’ to have a battle for 
the lightweight champeenship of the world, an’ that 
Jimmy Conroy, the famous local idol, was goin’ to be the 
lamb. One of them birds shakes his head. 

“Do you think Jimmy can beat this Warren?” he asks. 
“T hear Herb is awful good.” 

For a few seconds I thought that guy was tryin’ to be 
witty, but then I see he’s serious. 


“An’ all I 


“T guess I’m in for a pleasant 
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“Well,” I says, “I ain’t sayin’ that maybe Herb 
oughtn’t to be the favorite; but Jimmy is an awful hard 
socker, an’ there ain’t no tellin’ when he might hang one 
on Herb’s jaw. Funnier things have happened,” I says, 
“although I ain’t never heard of ’em.”’ 

Well, eight columns was the smallest headline we got the 
next day, an’ before we even put them tickets on sale 
every ringside seat was reserved an’ we was rearranging 
the house so’s to add a couple hundred more. Those 
Atlanta folks were standin’ up on their hind legs beggin’ 
for punishment. They couldn’t see a thing to it except 
Jimmy. Remember, they hadn’t seen Jimmy only when he 
was winnin’, an’ anybody which is winnin’ looks as good 
as a bathin’ beauty in a barber shop. Of course they 
admitted that maybe the champ would hang one on 
Jimmy an’ fluke out a vict’ry; an’ there was an awful howl 
about that no-decision business, they claimin’ that the 
champ was a yeller bum which wouldn’t take a chance of 
losin’ his title, an’ altogether they was so anxious to look 
Jimmy over before layin’ their money that I found it 
necessary to charge two bits a head for watchin’ his work- 
outs. 

That was where I an’ Jimmy went to the mat. 

He claimed that the work-out money was all hisn. I 
said it was 25 per cent mine. We finally compromised by us 
drawin’ up a new contract, stipulatin’ that everything I 
got was all mine an’ everything he earned was 25 per cent 
mine; that is, anything which was related in any way to 
pugilistic endeavor. With that contract all signed an’ 
sealed an’ paid for, I felt easier. I made up my mind then 
an’ there I was always gonna have them sort of contracts. 
There ain’t no tellin’ where a few good dinners might drop 
from. 

Jimmy trained. I’ll hand him that much. I ain’t sure 
yet whether he trained so hard because of them twenty- 
five centses which was comin’ in or because he figured he 
had a chance with Herb Warren. But if he thought he 
had a chance, I’m here to admit I didn’t. An’ I don’t 
believe he did neither. 

“He’s a set-up,” Jimmy would say, with that funny 
little grin of his that made him so popular with the fans. 
“Tt’s gonna be a shame for me to take the money.” 

I hate to encourage my boys too much; it’s liable to 
make ’em overconfident. : 

“Tt’s good you’re trainin’, Jimmy, because the better 
condition you’re in the sooner you'll git out of the hos- 
pital.” 

“ After I lick Herb,” he says, “I wonder couldn’t I get 
down to 126. I’d like to be the featherweight champ too.” 

That was Jimmy Conroy all over, jokin’ all the time, 
even up to the day before the fight, when Herb Warren 
come to town an’ worked out at my private gym. 


Them Poor Fish Hadn’t Saw That Much Money Since They Last Thought of Robbin’ a Bank 


Why Dont 
They Change ? 


Why is it that a lot of otherwise 
normal-minded men hang on to the 
old order of shaving until some un- 
usually painful session makes them 
grit their teeth and decide to try 
Mennen Shaving Cream—like a con- 
firmed bachelor resigning himself to 
the uncertainties of matrimony? 

The funny part of it is that once 
they try Mennen’s, they stick. 
They’re sold! Nothing seems able to 
make them change again. 

Why? Do they like our green 
barber pole tubes? Or does the cream 
really live up to my obviously un- 
restrained enthusiasm? 

I’m willing to admit that I could 
trade upon the sporting instincts of 
several thousand good fellows to give 
Mennen’s a one-time trial. But when 
a'couple of million hard headed males 
buy it and stay sold, doesn’t it seem 
reasonable that Mennen’s must have 
something you’re missing? 

Isn’t it just possible that Mennen 
has discovered the secret of the ideal 
shave—that three minutes’ brush- 
work with lots of water (hot or cold) 
will produce the most miraculous 
mountain of meringue that ever 
decorated your morning countenance? 

Isn’t it within reason that when 
your razor starts down the course, 
you will experience that delightful 
non-resistance of a head-barber 
seance? And haven’t you a suspicion 
that afterwards your face will feel 
soft and friendly ? 

Why not try it? If you are still a 
bit skeptical, don’t plunge 50 cents 
for the giant tube at your druggist’s. 
Just send me a dime for my big 
demonstrator tube and say, “Dear 
Jim: [ll try it.” If you can use 
Mennen’s once and then go back to 
hard soap you’re the one man I’m 
looking for. 

Incidentally, I want you to try our 
Talcum for Men—made expressly 
for the male hide—face or body. 
Great after shaving or bathing. Has all 
the well known Mennen virtues—and 
it doesn’t show! I'll send you a sample. 


baa, 
(Mennen Salesman) 
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Before I go any farther with this true 
confession let me remark a few remarks to 
them which ain’t wise, said remarks havin’ 
to do with prize fighters in general an’ 
champeens in particular. I’ve been in the 
game for fifteen years, an’ I’m statin’ right 
here an’ now that while maybe a champ 
ain’t always the best in his class, he’s bet- 
ter’n any pork-and-beaner which ever 
split with a hard-luck manager like me. 
There’s just the same difference between a 
third-rater an’ a topnotcher as there is be- 
tween a ten-second man an’ one which does 
it one second slower. One second ain’t 
much, but the eleven man ain’t got a 
chance unless the speedy boy breaks a leg 
or somethin’. So when Herb ' Warren 
showed up there wasn’t no false delusions 
runnin’ around inside the old bean on 
account I knew. that what was gonna hap- 


pen to Jimmy would make him think the: 


Candler Building had fell on him. 

Herb an’ his manager come over to me 
confidential-like when Herb finishes workin’ 
out. 

“What kind of a boy is this Conroy?” 
asks Herb. 

“Well,” I says, perfectly honest, ‘‘he 
ain’t exactly a tramp, but he ain’t got a 
thing.” 

“Hard socker?”’ 

“Frankie Butler darned 
him.” 

Herb chuckled. 

“Frankie’s a pretty good boy; but any 
lad which Frankie can lick was made to 
order for me. Frankie ain’t got nothin’ but 
a left jab.” 

“Yeh,” I answers, ‘‘Jimmy has met it.” 

“Shall I carry Conroy along?” asks 
Herb. 

“Td be obliged,” I says gratefully. 
“‘He’s in awful strong with the bugs here. 
Of course I don’t want you to take no 
chances or nothin’; but if you could let 


near ruined 


him go the route I’d feel thankful. He’s 
one of my best meal tickets.” 
“All right,’ says Herb. “If he don’t 


get too rough I’ll let him ride; if it don’t 
look too raw, that is.”’ 

“Thanks. An’ I’ll tell the ref’ree to give 
him long counts.” 

When I told that to Jimmy he didn’t 
seem as happy as I thought he oughta be. 

“TI got to get knocked out for fifteen 
seconds, huh? You’re a terrible thoughtful 
guy, you are, Mr. Garrison.” 

“Well,’”’ I explains, ‘‘the fans are payin’ 
out their good money to see a fight, an’ I 
an’ Herb are tryin’ to make it look like 
something.” 

“T’m the one you’re gonna make look 
like something,” answers Jimmy sarcastic- 
like, “‘an’ that something is gonna be a 
nickel’s worth of dog meat.” 

We was holding the bout out to Ponce 
de Leon Park, where the Atlanta ball club 
sometimes wins a game. Hight- thirty was 
the zero hour for the first prelim, an’ when 
it come time for them 
boys to climb into the 
ring it took a cordoyan 
of police to make a alley 
for them to stride down. 
The house, not countin’ 
passes an’ a perfectly le- 
gitimate shakedown for 
the ticket seller, was 
about three thousand 
dollars. 

“Wonderful!” I says 
to Jimmy. ‘“‘We make 
pretty near four hundred 
and fifty bucks.”’ 

“Minus doctor bills,”’ 
he says pessimistic. 

“Huh! That’s the way 
with you tramps. You 
don’t appreciate a good 
match.” 

“The hell I don’t!” 
says Jimmy, just like 
that. An’ then herepeats 
over again, “The hell I 
don’t!” 

Well, as the newspaper 
boys say, it was a large 
an’ enthusiastic audience 
which greeted Jimmy 
Conroy when he negoti- 
ated that gisle an’ 
climbed through the 
ropes. A lady friend of 
hisn had made him a new 
pair of trunks of a sort of 
death-purple satin em- 
broidered with the letters 
J.C., an’ the get-up did 
sort of remind me of that 
town. 
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“‘Can You Do the Hundred 
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About that time there was a beller from 
the spectators, an’ I looked over from the 
ring to see the champ an’ his manager an’ 
handlers comin’ through the crowd in a 
solid phenolax. He was up in the ring in 
one jump, an’ strolled, grinnin’, across to 
where my boy stood up to greet him, an’ 
they smole into one another’s eyes friendly 
like. They took their corners, an’ Herb’s 
manager ties on Jimmy’s gloves while I’m 
doin’ a likewise service for the champeen. 
Then the ref’ree, a big husky guy which 
used to play football in Syracuse, called 
’em to the middle of the ring for the fare- 
well sermon. Herb didn’t pay any atten- 
tion, because it was all old stuff to him, an’ 
Jimmy only made one remark. 

“Tell my seconds not to throw up no 
sponge,” he says. ‘‘Tell ’em to use a towel. 
It can be seen plainer.” 

Well, they took their corners again an’ a 
solemncholy hush fell over those multitude. 
The poor suckers thought they was really 
seein’ a champeenship fight. Then come 
the gong. It was an awful loud gong. The 
boys come out fightin’. . That is, Jimmy 
did the comin’ out an’ Herb Warren did the 
fightin’. 

It’s like I said—when a guy gets to be a 
champ there might be other boys which can 
beat him at his weight, but there ain’t 
many. An’ anybody which ever called 
Herb Warren a cheese, an’ his name is 
lesion, had ought to of been there that 
night. ‘It looked like one of these here 
shambles. 

There was only one good thing about it: 
After the first forty or fifty punches Jimmy 
was sort of in a daze. At the end of the 
first round he opined that maybe he was 
gonna get licked. 

“That guy is pretty fast,’’ hesays; ‘‘but 
it ain’t fair for a man to have more’n two 
fists.” 

I give him some advice; that’s what a 
manager is for. It ain’t. always good ad- 
vice, but a manager which don’t give 
advice between rounds is a bum. 

“Make him lead,” I 
then is 

“Make him lead?” howls Jimmy, gettin’ 
all excited. “‘My Gawd! I want to make 
him stop leadin’!”’ 

You can’t argue with a guy like that. 

The second round was just like the first, 
only more so. Once Herb worked him over 
into my corner an’ he says to me, ‘‘I’m 
tryin’ to make this look like somethin’, 
Mr. Garrison, but it ain’t no use. This kid 
is terrible.” 

Well, he did look pretty rotten at that. 


“ec 


starts, an’ 


Even his best friends was beginnin’ to’ 


suspect that somethin’ was wrong. An’ in 
the third round they knew it. It was in the 
third round that Jimmy begin hittin’ the 
floor. He never in his whole life hit nobody 
as hard or as regular as he did that floor. 
He’d go down an’ stay down for twelve or 
thirteen seconds, an’ then get up again 
when the referee would say “‘Nine!’”’ He 
was game all right. In the fourth round 
matters went from worse to rotten, an’ I 
felt real sorry for Herb Warren. The poor 
feller was havin’ his hands full tryin’ to 
hold Jimmy on his feet. Every once in a 
while the referee would break ’em an’ 


“Pretty 


Near.’’ ‘‘Then Do it—Outa That Door”’ 


air all full of boxin’ gloves. 
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Jimmy would do a Brodie. I reckon that — 
floor looked awful comfy to him with the 


The fifth round come up. J pulled 
Jimmy’s stool from under him an’ he stood 
up in preference to floppin’ on the floor 
right there. He stood still, kinder wabblin’ 
around, an’ Herb come slidin’ across the 
ring, easy an’ congenial. a 

Herb come closer. He jabbed Jimm 
fifteen or twenty times before Jimm y 
went down. He got up at nine. Herb 
shook his head. an’ poked out his left. 
Measurin’ Jimmy for the knock-out, that’s 
what he was doin’. Reckon he didn’t have 
the heart to punish the kid any more. Sc 
he led with the left an’ stepped in with a 
right cross. 

An’ then somethin’ happened. Instine’ 
I reckon. An’ maybe there was even a 
little bit of luck in it; but I’m on record as 
always havin’ said that Jimmy Conroy was 
an awful hard socker, which if he hit the 
Statue of Liberty right the light would go 
out. 

Up come Jimmy’s right fist; an’ it come 
up hard; it come awful hard. It landed 
square on the button. A hush fell over the 
crowd which could of been heard to the 
Ansley Hotel. At the same time an expres 
sion appeared in the face of Herb Warrelll 
His lips spread out into a sort of sick, sui 
prised grin, an’ he spun around a bit. His 
knees sagged an’ then suddenly he pitched 
forward. 

Ol’ Bill, the ref’ree, was square. It took 
him twenty seconds to count that ten, but 
he could of counted twenty more an’ it 
wouldn’t of been no use. An’ when I see! 
Herb Warren lyin’ there an’ Jimmy Conran 
still standin’ up I got an idea; got it right 
out of.my own head, although maybe the 
yellin’ of the crowd was a sort of reminder. 

“‘Sufferin’ tripe!”? I says to myself. 
“T’m the manager of the world’s light 
weight champeen!”’ 

Now listen! Suppose you was a single 
man an’ broke—which ain’t likely—an’ the 
most beautiful woman in the world come 
up to you an’ said she was worth a million 
dollars which you could have all of it if you 
would marry her. I reckon you'd be 
pretty happy, wouldn’t you? Well, that’s 
what was occurrin’ to me just then. I was 
as happy as a bridegroom on his natal d 
an’ just as dazed. Poor Herb Warren 1 
there on the rosin didn’t have nothin’ ot 
me for bein’ s’prised. : 

As for Jimmy Conroy—well, that kic 
was beat up too bad to know what was 
happenin’. He stood teeterin’ aroun’, 
lookin’ kinder foolishlike at his fallen fot 
an’ wonderin’ why Herb didn’t get up a 
knock him for a ghoul. But by that time 
the crowd had become delirious, an’ they 
was sweepin’ through the ropes an’ into th 
ring, yellin’ that they knew all the time 
Jimmy was pullin’ a Leach Cross, an’ I got 
to Jimmy first an’ I yells congratulations 
in his least cauliflowered ear. 

“F’r what?”’ says he. 

“You're the lightweight champeen of thi 
world!” I howls. 

With that he turns his one open ey 
upon me. ; 

“T’ve been kidded enough tonight, Ton 
Garrison. If you try any wise cracks —— 

““Wise cracks nothin’, you poor ham! 
says I. ‘‘You made the eweight an’ you 
stopped the champ. Now you’re him.” 

The crowd got to him then an’ he w 
carried off triumphant on their shoulders, 
I reckon he must of recovered his equi 
librist some, because the sportin’ editor o 
the Constitution inter- 
viewed him, an’ this wa 
the statement he give ou 
as it appeared the nex 
mornin’: 

‘““Herb Warren is 
mighty good boy, and b 
gave me one of the tough 
est fights of my careel 
One of us had to go dow: 
and what happened onl; 
goes to show how true th 
old saying is that may th 
best man win.” 

I ain’t kiddin’. That’ 
exactly what the new: 
paper man said Jimmy tol 
him. ; 

I won’t gointo what hap 
pened for the next fet 
days. It’s enough to sa 
that Atlanta, which is 
town which always believe 
in boostin’ home product 
for a little more than a 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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The satisfaction you derive from a body by 
Fisher is founded on superiorities which are the 
pride of both makers and sellers of better cars. 


FISHERY BODY; CORPORATION 
DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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Sausage 


36th SEASON 
EALERSare getting 


shipments direct 
from the Jones Farm 
\ every week. 


Jones Dairy Farm Sau- 
sage is becoming the 
“Sunday Breakfast of a 
Nation.” Jones Sausage 
is made today exactly as 
Milo Jones made it eighty 
years ago—from corn- 
and-milk-fed young pork 
and pure spices. 


Ask your own especial 
dealer for Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage. Be sure 
you get Jones. It has the 
name both on the outer 
carton and the inner 
parchment wrapper. 


If your dealer does not 
have it, send us his name. 
We will see that you are 
supplied promptly. 
Deacers: You will find waiting 
customers for every pound of Jones 


Dairy Farm Sausage you order. 
Write us for latest prices. 


JONES. DAIRY FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 


Jones Dairy Farm Products are made 
under the personal supervision and direct 
ownership of the Jones family. 
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they’re worth, went plumb nuts about 
Jimmy. There he was, alocal lad by adop- 
tion, which had won the lightweight cham- 
peenship of the world. It was all a guy’s 
life was worth to say he done so by a lucky 
punch. Herb Warren was howlin’ bloody 
murder an’ beggin’ for a return bout. Me, 
I issued a statement which was put on the 
wires which said as follows: 

“Jimmy Conroy, new lightweight cham- 
pion of the world, intends to be a fighting 
champion. He is prepared to defend his 
hard-won laurels against all comers. He 
is particularly anxious to give the ex- 
champion a shot at his crown and is await- 
ing bids from the promoters.” 

That got ’em. It was a new line of stuff, 
about his bein’ a fighting champ, an’ it 
didn’t bind us to nothin’. Well, we hadn’t 
hardly give out that statement when we 
begin to get wires from promoters in New 
York,. Jersey City, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Brooklyn an’ Boston, sayin’ please to come 
on at their expense to discuss a contract. 
I wired three of the biggest, askin’ if that 
expense stuff meant one ticket or two, an’ 
did it include Pullman. They said it was 
good for the whole works, includin’ a 
drawin’-room, so I accepted the four best 
offers, which made a net profit of six tickets 
an’ three drawin’-rooms. 

It was on the Special, New York bound, 
that the reaction set in. We had just 
pulled out of Gainesville when Jimmy 
turned to me an’ loosened up his grin. 

“We're in a helluva fix, Tom,” he opines. 

“Huh! We should worry.” 

“‘T’m serious. I’m gonna have to fight, 
an’ the first topnotcher I step into the ring 
with knocks me for a row of doughnuts.”’ 

“Well,” I says, “what of it?” 

“What of it? What of it, you poor drink 
of water? Don’t you suppose that havin’ 
won the world’s title I wanna make alittle 
grubsteak?”’ 

I’d been studyin’ that part of it over while 
I was busy buyin’ myself new clothes an’ 
silk shirts as befit the manager of a champ; 
also redeemin’ my best di’mond pin. 

“Jimmy Conroy,’ I explains, “mush is 
hard in comparison with how soft in we 
are. First place, we pick up a little easy 
jack around New York—chances are we 
can get a few weeks in vaudeville at about 
a couple hundred a week. Then we choose 
the best offer we get for a fight. We might 
even get as high as twenty grand for lettin’ 
Herb tickle you on the jaw. That’d be fif- 
teen thousand for you, clear profit, an’ five 
thou’ for me, which is more than either 
one of us ever thought of at one time. 
Furthermore, after you have been beat, 
we'll go back South an’ you'll get all the 
bouts you want on account you'll be the 
former lightweight champeen of the world, 
an’ that’ll pack ’em in everywhere. 
Jimmy,’ I says, ‘‘Eve had a hard time 
selectin’ her gowns compared to your 
troubles from now ensuing.” 

I never knew how many newspapers 
there was in New York until we was met 
at the train by their reporters.an’ photog- 
raphers. The New York papers was even 
willin’ to make the cuts at their own ex- 
pense. That was the first champeenship 
taste we had. I an’ Jimmy both was so 
seared we didn’t have hardly less than 
nothin’ to say, an’ when the mornin’ 
papers come out with our pictures they all 


wrote us up about how modest an’ unas-° 


suming we was; an’ here was one champ 
an’ his manager which was willin’ to let 
their fists do their talkin’, which if that was 
true we would of been deef mutes for the 
rest of our lives. 

Next morning bright an’ early a guy 
comes in to see us. In his hand was a con- 
tract. He was a vaudeville agent, an’ he 
offered us a thousand berries for four 
weeks. He was also to furnish the act an’ 
rehearse it himself. I an’ Jimmy almost 
died of excitement. 

““That’s two hundred an’ fifty a week,”’ 
I thinks awfully. “ Ain’t it.a graft?” 

I signed up so quick it made that agent 
groggy, an’ it wasn’t until the next day 
that I read that contract over—an’ what 
do you think? It was a thousand a week! 
Seven-fifty for Jimmy an’ two-fifty for me. 

“There must be a trick in it,’ says 
Jimmy. “They ain’t that much jack in the 
world.” 

Well, I kind of agreed with him until 
another vaudeville guy come to us an’ 
offered to us fifteen hundred. I didn’t tell 
Jimmy about that, because there wasn’t 
no use makin’ the kid feel as unhappy as I. 
I learned a lesson there, too—whatever 
they offer they’ll pay more. An’ then, 
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with Jimmy rehearsin’ himself into a bad 
actor, we got busy, talkin’ with them pro- 
moters. 

They started right off biddin’ at twenty- 
five thousand for a fifteen-round decision 


.bout in New York, with five thousand for 


trainin’ expenses throwed in extra an’ ad- 
vanee. The Jersey crowd was offering 
twenty grand for twelve rounds, no deci- 
sion. Well, that no decision didn’t interest 
me none on account I knew that the only 
way Jimmy would stand a chance of goin’ 
the route was to have a one-round fight, an’ 
then it wasn’t.no odd’s-on bet. 

About that time I and Jimmy begin to 
figure that the best thing for us to do was 
to stay out of the ring. Anybody could 
knock him for a row of grapes, an’ we knew 
it; an’ if there was this much easy money 
comin’ to him just because he hung one on 
Herb Warren’s jaw, there wasn’t nothin’ 
to it but stall off any fightin’. So right 


then an’ there we decided that Jimmy. was - 


gonna be one lightweight champeen of the 
world which was gonna retire undefeated. 

He done his four weeks in vaudeville, an’ 
then eight weeks more at fifteen hundred. 
We let a guy write a swell piece in the paper 
about how clean, healthy livin’ an’ untiring 
work won a title, which was signed by 
Jimmy’s name an’ Jimmy got a thousand 
smackers for that. We had an offer of ten 
weeks with a burlesque show which Jimmy 
was awful keen to take on account of wine 
an’ singin’ never bein’ his worst vices, an’ 
we held that offer up a little while to see 
what was gonna happen. 

Well, after four months of stallin’ around 
an’ livin’ easy an’ watchin’ the bright lights 
wink the newspapers begin to holler about 
wasn’t Jimmy gonna defend his title. 
Struck me we was defendin’ it the best way 
in the world, but what they meant was 
fight. Herb Warren was beggin’ for a bout 
at any price on account of him knowin’ 
he could stop Jimmy easy, an’ then when 
the public begin to get wise that we wasn’t 
gonna scrap unless they made us the New 
York State Boxing Commission said that 
if we didn’t sign up for a bout with Herb 
Warren inside of the next thirty days they 
was gonna take our title away from us. 

It was the flooie end of a perfect dream, 
an’ there wasn’t nothin’ doin’ but to make 
it as big a shakedown as we could. So I 
went to the promoters an’ told ’em we’d 
sign for Herb Warren—fifteen rounds to a 
decision—for thirty-five thousand dollars. 
At first they sort of stalled, but fin’ly, when 
they seen I wasn’t comin’ down a nickel, 
they said all right. 

“We can put the bout off three months,” 
I says to Jimmy, ‘an’ we can pick up 
somethin’ in that time. An’ we'll split a 
nice pile. Course I’d rather go on this way, 
but they won’t stand for it. I reckon we 
better sign.” 

“A’right,” sighs Jimmy. ‘But it makes 
me feel like measurin’. myself for.a coffin. 
For another six months I’d give most any- 
thing. I got a sort of likin’ for this cham- 
peenship stuff. It makes a guy awful 
popular.” 

Well, there wasn’t no more stallin’ to be 
done. The newspapers was yellin’ Camem- 
bert an’ the boxing commish was frownin’. 
An’ just when we was all ready to sign up 
with Herb Warren an’ I had give out a 
statement to the newspapers sayin’ that my 
boy wasn’t the kind to pick no set-ups, but 
would give the ex-champ a chance, pro- 
vided he was willin’ to agree in the contract 
that he’d give Jimmy -another fight,. in 
case the title was won back—just when 
everything was set, something happened. 

It happened all at once, an’ Jimmy’s 
face was a sight when he seen ’em settin’ in 
the hotel lobby when we come in from 
interviewin’ the promoters. There they 
was; all five of ’em—count ’em—five! There 
was Jerry Thomas, from. Birmingham, an’ 
Jed Herrick, from Shreveport, an’ Frank 
Monroe, from Memphis, an’ Billy Furey, 
from N’Yawlins, an’ Aleck Gunster, from 
Chattanooga. . 

“My Gawd!” states Jimmy, “‘there’s 
my other five managers!”’ 

I got ’em up in our soot an’ asks them 
what was what. Jed Herrick, which had a 
pretty good gift of gab, done the chatterin’. 

“‘Hivery one of us has got a contract with 
this cheese champ,” he said, ‘‘which gives 
us a 25 per cent split of whatever he makes 
from his fights. We’re here to collect out 
of this bout with Warren.” 

Well, for a minute I couldn’t think of 
nothin’ to say, an’ then I forgot that. 
Fin’ly my arithmetic comes to my assist- 
ance an’ I commenced doin’ sums on the 
back of an envelope. 


Jess than that?” | 
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“You poor flock of fish!” I says to them 
““You’re cuckoo, the whole shebang of you 
You ain’t got one brain among the five.” 

“We got contracts,” says Jerry Thomas 

“Contracts be hanged!”’ I replies. 


owes us seventeen thousand five hundrec 
dollars.”’ 

Jimmy took a hand in the conversation 

“Repeat that over again,’’ he says, 
“T’m sort of thick-headed t’night.”’ 

IT explained. It was simple as the nose on 
a parrot’s face. 

“When it’s all over,” reflects Jimmy, “] 
not only ain’t got nothin’, but I’ve got 
seventeen. thousand five hundred - dollars 


“You said it, Jimmy.” | 
“Garrison,’’ he says to me, “you call up 
the New York State Boxin’ Commission an’ 
tell them there’s one champeen gonna be 
barred in a short time. Also you tell Herb 
Warren that if he gets his title back it’s 
gonna be give to him an’ not won in no ring, 
If these highway robbers thinks they’re 
gonna gyp me out of all I’ve got an’ some. 
thing more besides they might as well buy 
return tickets, because, Mr. Garrison, I 
may be a sucker, but there’s a limit to 
everything.” 
I finally got Jimmy out of the room an’I 
fee a session with them five other fat- 
eads. f 


“You know good an’ well,” I says, ‘‘that 
you bums ain’t gonna get what you come 
after. I’m askin’ you, what do you want?” 

They told me all right. Each man 
wanted his 25 per cent split an’ not a copper 
cent less than that. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” I says. “‘ You know as 
well as me that the custom is for the man-| 
ager gittin’ the fight to get the split.” 

“That ain’t what our contracts says.| 
Our contracts is plain an’ simple, an’ we’ye 
all saw our lawyers, which advises that we 
get our 25 per cent from any money Jimmy) 
Conroy makes fightin’. We ain’t in on this 
side-line graft you’re gettin’, but we're, 
sure gonna grab our rake-off when he steps 
in the ring with Herb Warren.” 

“You are like sin!” says I with some hot- 
ness. ‘‘A fine trout you must think I am! 
Things would be bad enough ordinary, but 
I’m dad-blamed if I’ll let Jimmy give you 
everything he makes an’ a heap more 
besides.” b 

I an’ Jimmy was pretty melancholy that 
night. Of course I had knowed all along 
about them other five managers, an’ | 
never thought nothin’ particular about it. 
Most ham fighters do that. It means more 
bouts. An’ nobody never thinks nothin’ of 
a contract until it stings them, which is 
where I an’ Jimmy was then. We seen a 
lawyer the next day an’ give him the lie of 
the land. He allowed that them contracts 
was hidebound an’ we didn’t have a leg to 
stand on, an’ on his say-so I called in all the 
sportin’ editors in New York an’ give ’em 
the story simontaneously. It made what 
they called swell copy. We got enough 
publicity in the next three days to satisfy a 
circus man. An’ on our lawyer’s petition 
the New York Boxing Commish agreed to 
give the bunch of us a hearin’, an’ mean- 
while postpone their suspension. 

I’m here to say that hearin’ was a bird. 
I an’ Jimmy was there with our hired 
mouthpiece, an’ them five bimboes from 
the South was there with also a. lawyer. 
The contracts was produced, an’ first crack 
out of the bat the commish held that all 
six contracts was legal. 

“You fellers have to get together,” said 
the commish. 

“Give us two weeks,’ I suggests. 

“OQ. K.”’ says the commish. a 

We played two weeks in vaudeville while 
we was tryin’ to get together. It was 
regular pick-up. An’ when it come time 
another hearin’ we wasn’t no nearer 
gether than the Giants an’ the Phillies 

“Tt ain’t fair to make the kid fight un 
these conditions,’ I argued. ‘‘No ma 
what happens to him, he owes seventee 
thousand and five hundred dollars when 
the bout is over. Then one of these othe 
birds can match him up again an’ he owes 
us money when that’s done.” . 

“The contracts are legal an’ bindin’y 
says their lawyer. 

‘But their effect ain’t equitable,” co 
ers mine, which seemed to dent the ¢ 
mish. (Continued on Page 44) 
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Have You Seen Oakland’s 1923 Closed Cars? 


The moment your eye rests upon the rare 
beauty of these New Oakland closed cars, you 
will covet possession of one or the other. 
Somehow you will sense, instantly and keenly, 
that the motor car market has no more satis- 
fying cars to offer you. 


Both of the new 1923 bodies are built by 
Fisher. Their new and distinctive beauty, 
their symmetry of line and authentic grace, 
complemented with a wealth of interior 
appointments and refinements—some luxu- 
rious, many exclusive, but all useful—mark 
them for instant and uncommon admiration 
wherever fine cars are gathered. 


Mounted on the standard Oakland chassis, 


these new models are powered with the six- 
cylinder, overhead-valve, Oakland-built engine 
—the only engine in the world witha perform- 
ance guaranteed in writing for 15,000 miles. 


This union of beauty with sound and enduring 
mechanical construction insures to these closed 
cars that quiet, vibrationless and certain per- 
formance so essential to complete closed car 
satisfaction. 


We ask only that you see these new models 
and compare them critically with any others 
built. After that, you will share our convic- 
tion that they embody a higher order of beauty 
and utility than you can possibly find else- 
where at prices so remarkably low. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Micuican 


Division of General Motors 


Corporation 


31545 


5-PASSENGER SEDAN 


The 1923 Series 


Roadster, 2-Passenger $975 
Touring Car, 5-Passenger 995 
Sport Car, 4-Passenger 1165 


Coupé, 2-Passenger - $1185 
Coupé, 5-Passenger - 1445 
Sedan, 5-Passenger - 1546 


All prices f. 0. b. at Factory 
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Lighting Fixtures 


Artistic, adequate lighting effects, 
and at a truly reasonable price, char- 
acterize all Miller Fixtures. 


These low prices, representing remark- 
able values for Fixtures of such exquisite de- 
sign and high quality, are possible only by 
quantity production. 
ditions, goods of this value could not be 
retailed for anywhere near these prices. 


No. 76, 5-light Fixture (shown above) is 
of rare, appealing design. 
West of Rockies 


Old Brass and Black $26.25 $28.75 
Silver and Black 31.50 34.00 


Hundreds of homes have rooms where 
only side lights are desired. These brackets 
are admirably adapted for such purposes, 
and match the No. 76 Fixture. 


No. 716, 1-light Bracket 
Old Brass and Black $5.35 $6.35 
Silver and Black 6.45 7.45 
No. 717, 2-light Bracket 
Old Brass and Black $7.85 $8.85 
Silver and Black 9.45 10.45 
Old Brass and Black is particularly suit- 
able for the Living Room, while Silver and 
Black is most effective in the Dining Room. 
(Prices do not include bulbs or installation) 


Write for name of nearest Miller dealer. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Established 1844 


New York: 68 and 70 Park Place 
Boston: 125 Pearl Street 
London: 116 Charing Cross 
Road, W. C. 2 


Under ordinary con- § 
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Well, they was up a tree as bad as we 
was. An’ sportin’ editors all around the 
country was writing articles about us. 
They was surprised to hear of a champ with 
six managers, although they said they’d 
heard of ham scrappers which done that; 
but they all agreed that Jimmy couldn’t be 
made to fight an’ lose money on the bout. 
So, instead of bein’ sore at us for not de- 
fendin’ the title, they was all with us an’ 
sore at them five other managers. 

There y’are. They wouldn’t make 
Jimmy fight an’ they couldn’t say the con- 
tracts wasn’t legal. I an’ Jimmy walked 
Broadway tryin’ to look sad, but inwardly 
we was singin’ hallelujahs. We was gettin’ 
an awful lot of publicity, an’ the public was 
with us, an’ we was grabbin’ off a new wad 
of soft jack. An’ it was soft. Once again 
we was a good card in vaudeville, an’ they 
even used us down to the circus which come 
to town about then. The money was just 
ara in. It was just naturally too good to 
ast. 

““An’ the best thing about it,’ says 
Jimmy, “‘is that it’s extra. I thought that 
bird would of long ago knocked my 
block off.” 

“He would of,’”’ I says, “‘if these other 
managers of yourn hadn’t showed up.” 

Yes, sir; them other five managers had 
give us what we needed, which was a good 
stall to keep from climbin’ between the 
ropes with Herb Warren, which could lick 
Jimmy in his sleep an’ with both hands 
tied. Accidents don’t strike twice in the 
same place an’ we knew it. 

For six months we rocked along, with the 
commission puzzlin’ its noodles over what 
to do an’ us rakin’ in the coin an’ Herb 
Warren yellin’ for a bout an’ them five 
managers remainin’ macadam in their posi- 
tion. I was doin’ all I could to cheer 
"em up. 

“You birds ought to be enjoyin’ your- 
selves,’’ I says to them. ‘‘ You’re seein’ all 
the sights of a big city an’ you’re gettin’ 
your names in the papers as a bunch of 
tinhorns. Your business down home is 
goin’ to hell an’ most likely when you get 
back somebody else will of grabbed off all 
your meal-ticket fighters. Best of all, you 
ain’t gonna get nowhere by stickin’ around 
here, because you know as well as me that 
the commission ain’t gonna make Jimmy 
fight under these conditions. You’re a 
bunch of bums,”’ I finishes, ‘‘which ain’t 
got sense enough to see no wall where there 
might be some handwritin’.”’ 

Cheerin’ folks up—that’s my specialty. 

Well, after a long time it seemed like 
they was comin’ to see the truth of what I 
said. They had all moved out of a good 
hotel into a rotten one, an’ from there to 
one that was worse. Their clothes was 
gettin’ kinder wore at the knees an’ 
elbows, an’ their eyes held a sort of hope- 
less, hunted look like what comes to a feller 
when he brings comp’ny home to supper 
an’ finds out the cook has quit. He knows 
he’s gonna catch hell sooner or later. At 
that,I couldn’t help but admire their esprit 
de corpse. 

I’ll say one more thing for them babies— 
they died hard. It wasn’t until I explained 
to them that they’d be swappin’ nothin’ for 
somethin’ that they was willin’ to listen to 
reason. An’ by that time they’d give I an’ 
Jimmy an extra seven months which stood 
us in about twenty thousand fish clear 
profit which we wouldn’t ever of earned if 
they hadn’t come there in the first place. 

More an’ more they was comin’ to 
realize that the longer they hung on the less 
they was gonna get, an’ they commenced 
to see that they was doin’ I an’ Jimmy a 
favor on account they give us a swell excuse 
for not fightin’, an’ we was rakin’ in the soft 
coin right along. I reckon that sort of 
peeved them, but they didn’t know what 
to do. They had all they could handle an’ 
was yearnin’ to return South, but after the 
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play they’d made they couldn’t see their 
way clear to just lightin’ out.an’ lettin’ 
things slide. 

Personally, I let ’em suffer. The longer 
an’ the harder they suffered the happier I 
was. I an’ Jimmy was workin’ out every 
day at four bits a head an’ sportin’ around 
the cafeterias at night in dinner coats an’ 
doin’ vaudeville occasional an’ considering 
a movie offer an’ all the big promoters was 
ravin’ for a match on account of all the 
publicity we was gettin’, same only bein’ 
rivalled by Georges Carpentier before his 
stummick got in the ring with Jack Demp- 
sey’s fists. Well, there is one promoter in 
New York which when he wants a bout he 
usually gets it, unless a feller is color blind 
an’ don’t recognize the long green, an’ 
fin’ly we agreed that when the tangle got 
all cleared up I an’ Jimmy was to sign with 
him to fight Herb Warren, an’ we was to 
get seventy-five thousand dollars flat for 
our end, plus 20 per cent of the picture 
rights an’ five grand more for trainin’ ex- 
penses. An’ the fight wasn’t to be for three 
months after we signed up. 

“All you got to do now,” he says, “‘is to 
get rid of them hams which want to split 
with you an’ Jimmy.” 

“Yeh,” I says, “that’s all. On the other 
hand,” I says, “it ain’t gonna be near as 
hard as it would of been seven months ago 
when they first come an’ made it possible 
for I an’ Jimmy to collect all this extra cash 
in hand.’’ 

An’ that wasn’t no lie either. I called 
them birds into a conventional an’ I honest 
got awful sorry for them, sittin’ around 
tryin’ to look like they had et since last 
night, which they hadn’t. Well, I got them 
sittin’ around my luxuriant hotel soot an 
I cleared off a table an’ then out of my 
pocket I takes fifty one-hundred-dollar 
bills. . Fifty—fifty hundreds—five thou- 
sand. 

It was downright crool. Them poor fish 
hadn’t saw that much money since they 
last thought of robbin’ a bank. In horrible 
contrast to them I was all dolled up in a 
refined new check suit an’ Jimmy reclinin’ 
on the chaste lounge in a neat striped suit 
an’ lavender shirt an’ tie, with socks an’ 
handkerchief to match. We looked like 
ready money an’ they looked like an un- 
successful strike. 

“T reckon you poor trouts are about 
ready to throw up the sponge, ain’t you?” 
I inquired. 

They bluffed that they wasn’t, but their 
eyes was fixed sort of watery on that five 
thousand. 

“T asks you, what ever give you the idea 
in the first place of comin’ to New York?” 

Well, Jed Herrick always done the 
talkin’ for them, even when he was hungry, 
an’ he gives the explanation now. 

“Tt was this way, Garry,” he says: “I 
an’ the boys wasn’t aimin’ to bother you 
an’ this Roquefort champ none at all. We 
was surprised to hear he had lucked one 
over on Herb Warren an’ was wishin’ you 
the best in the world. But three or four 
months later we all begin gettin’ letters 
from unknown friends which said what 
suckers we was to let you get away with all 
that graft when we held contracts with the 
champ. An’ it was awful logical, Garry, 
an’ with that many folks thinkin’ we was 
simps we just naturally got together an’ 
come North ——”’ 

‘An’ made bums outa yourselves sure 
enough.” 

“We ain’t admittin’ this or that. But we 
are admittin’ that we’re good an’ sick an’ 
tired of the whole mess, an’ the only reason 
we ain’t beatin’ it back home is that there 
ain’t one of us which has had no experience 
in ridin’ the rods.”’ 

I waved a hand at them five thousand 
bucks. 

“That’s for your five contracts,” I says. 
‘*One thousand simoleons apiece, provided 
I get all five. How about it?” 


October 14,192: 


Well, it was only my ring generalshiy, 
which saved my life just then on accoun’ 
those fellers pretty near mobbed me. || 
paid them the five thousand dollars an 
right before their eyes tore up them con 
tracts which they had with Jimmy Conroy) 
lightweight champeen of the world. They 
was so grateful it was funny, an’ I wasn’: 
awful sad myself. I never knew when they 
left New York, but there was a train ou 
forty minutes after they collected thei 
money, an’ I’m layin’ a hundred to one 
they was on it—an’ in the diner. 

Twenty-four hours later we had saw th¢ 
big promoter an’ signed articles to mee 
Herb Warren three months hence, fifteer 
rounds to a decision. Our five thousanc 
expense money was paid over in advance. 
an’ that evenin’ the sportin’ sheets blos. 
somed forth with the news of the battle o 
the century which at last was comin’. 

That night I an’ Jimmy faced each othe 
in the parlor of our hotel soot while ] 
handed Jimmy his 75 per cent of the 
trainin’ money an’ kept the other 25 pe. 
cent for myself, we havin’ made arrange. 
ments to train free at a downtown gym 
where it wouldn’t cost us nothin’. 

“Soft,” I says, ‘“ain’t the word for this, 
Jimmy. Them lads show up here just when 
we'd stalled all we could an’ was bein’ 
forced to fight. We get seven months extra 
time an’ twenty thousand additional 
money which we wouldn’t of otherwise 
got. We've got the public ten times as 
anxious to see you get your block knocked 
off an’ the promoter raises the ante from 
thirty-five thousand dollars to seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Altogether,” I says, ‘‘on 
account of them managers showin’ up in 
New York we get to split sixty thousand 
dollars which we otherwise never would of 
saw. Ain’t that a fact?” 

“Yeh, it sure is,” agrees Jimmy. ‘Ot 
course Herb is gonna cut me into sausage, 
but I reckon that had to come sooner or 
later. An’ we’ve had an awful swell time.” 
He stares out of the window silently an’ 
without a word for a few minutes, an’ then! 
turns to me. “Pretty near a hundred 
thousand in the last nine months,” he says. 
“That gives me seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars clear.” 

‘Just a minute,’ I says. “‘There’s a few 
expense items. First off, there’s the five 
thousand I paid them bums to gimme their 
contracts.” 

“O. K.,” says Jimmy, ‘“‘an’ cheap at the 
price.” 

‘An’ furthermore,”’ I says, ‘‘there’s a 
little item of five hundred dollars which 
comes outa the gross,”’ 

“Five hundred?” heasks. ‘For what?” 

“Well,” I says, “you think it was pretty 
lucky that them guys showed up in New 
York just when they did, don’t you?” 

“Luckiest thing that ever happened to 
me,” he says. 

“Well, you poor fish,”’ I explains, ‘there 
wasn’t no luck about that a-tall.’’ 

“How you make that?” 

“You remember,” I says, “that them 
birds said they never would of thought of 
comin’ to New York if they hadn’t of gota 
whole slew of letters from admirin’ friends 
tellin’ them they ought to?” 
os “Sure,”’ says Jimmy, ‘‘I remember that. 

ut ” 

“But nothin’!’”’ I responds. ‘Except 
that the five hundred expense money you 
don’t understand was what I paid a guy to 
write all them letters. He wrote ’em be- 
cause I told him to. I knew what would 
happen when they come to New York—an’ 
it happened.” 

Jimmy’s eyes was poppin’ wide. 

““Mr. Garrison,” he says, “‘I sure got to 
hand it to you!” 

“Sure you do,” I agrees modestly. “ An’ 
I'll just conclude by remarkin’, Jimmy, 
that there ain’t only one piece of real good 
luck ever happened to you—an’ that was 
when you got me as your manager.” 


The 


SINGLE-SIX 
FIVE-PASSENGER SEDAN 


Even a year ago, a car as fine as 
the Packard Single-Six was still 
beyond reach of the larger motor 
car market. 


It remained for Packard—witha 
mastery of costs and production 
such as only Packard, perhaps, 
could achieve—to demonstrate 
the great breadth of the market 
eagerly waiting for such a car. 


Out of the wealth of its expe- 
rience, Packard is enabled to 
endow the Single-Six with the rare 
qualities which render it so strik- 
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ingly superior among its kind; 
and yet to place it within reach 
of the greater group which aspires 
to a car of the highest class. 


Nowhere in the world,is Packard 
excelled in the painstaking abil- 
ity to produce a car of the very 


highest calibre. 


The Single-Six itself is evidence of 
the fact that nowhere is Packard 
surpassed in the production of 
such a car, on the basis of judi- 
cious economy made possible by 
a larger manutacturing program. 


EACKARD 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger 
Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport Model, 
$2650; Coupé, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; Five-Passenger Sedan 
Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, 
$3575; at Detroit. 


The Packard Twin-Six provides a quality of motoring 
beyond which it is not possible to go. Truck users know 
there is profit in hauling with Packard Trucks. All 
Packard upkeep is made still more economical by 
Packard standardized service. 
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Good tools are 


worth loving 
—says Mr. Punch 


We like to talk 
to men who love 
good tools. Their 
eyes light up as 
’ they mention 
these treasured 
possessions. 


\ 


Mr. Ripa 


For such men—for you, if 
you are one of them — Goodell 
Pratt Tools are made. You may 
be a home putterer whose hobby 
consists in doing all the odd jobs 
about the house. Or you may be 
an expert mechanic and take 
pride in doing a better job than 
your companion. 


In either case Goodell- Pratt 
Tools can serve you. They are 
good tools—tools you can rely 
on for accurate work always. 
You will soon prefer 
them to other tools, as 
thousands of men have 
already. 


Goodell-Pratt Good 
Tools are made of the 
best materials by expert 
workmen. Minute in- 
spection insures finely 
finished tools that give 
long and efficient service. 


Your hardware dealer 
can show you these 
tools. See him or ask us 
to send you free our No. 
14 Tool Book, describing 
in detail all the Goodell- 
Pratt “1500 Good Tools.” 


GOODELL 
-PRATT 


1500 GOOD TOOLS 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 


Sootsmiths, 


GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Glimpses of Old Alctors=Henry Irving 


O that I had a title good 
enough to keep his name 
company! — Shakspere. 


F ALL the many fa- 

mous persons. with 
whom, one way or another, 
it has been my fortune to 
come in contact, Henry 
Irving was—excepting 
only my father, William 
Winter—the most inter- 
esting, the noblest and the 
greatest exemplar in am- 
bition, courage and virtue. 
If ever there was a man 
““who had a heart to pity 
and a hand open as day 
for melting charity”; if 
ever there was one whose 
life made the world of his 
time better to live in, it 
was Henry Irving. 

But there was one per- 
son toward whom Irving 
felt a lasting animosity— 
thaterratic, brilliant, often 
irresponsible genius, Rich- 
ard Mansfield. It has been 
recorded—by my father, 
who introduced them and 
who did all in his power to 
harmonize their jar- 
ring estimates of each 
other and to make them 
friends—that, after a con- 
siderable period of open 
and bitter alienation, 
though they never became 
friends, they were recon- 
ciled and met on amicable 
terms. 

That, of course, is ex- 
actly true—as far as it 
goes. But the whole truth 
is that, privately, they 
detested each other; 
Mansfield cherishing ran- 
corous, bitter envy of 
Irving; and Irving enter- 
taining for Mansfield pro- 
found sardonic contempt. 
Irving, however, knew 
and respected my father’s 
affection for Mansfield, and therefore 
avoided saying to him any of the harsh 
things he felt about the younger actor. 
Mansfield, on the other hand—indiscreet, 
impulsive, inconsiderate, quarrelsome— 
frequently voiced his animosity, some- 
times in private, sometimes in public, in 
the most vituperative strain. This led 
to several extremely sharp exchanges be- 
tween Winter and Mansfield—of which, 
also, some were public, some private. One 
of the sharpest of the former was an article 
by Winter, of which the following is the 
first paragraph: 


Mr. Richard Mansfield’s recent colloquy 
with himself at Cincinnati [March, 1895] 
was conceited, rude, ill-bred and foolish; 
but there is a comic side to it. ‘What is 
Irving?’’ asked Mr. Mansfield; and, him- 
self responding to his inquiry, he replied: 
“He is no better actor than I am!” This 
recalls one of the Ellenborough ancedotes. 
“Now, My Lords,” said Lord Westmore- 
land, “I asked myself a question.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Ellenborough, unconsciously murmur- 
ing his thought, ‘““and a damned stupid 
answer you’d be sure to get to it!” Mr. 
Mansfield’s answer, however, is doubtless 
satisfactory to himself. 


A little later, ina personal letter to Mans- 
field, Winter wrote: 


And for God’s sake, Dick, do stop talking 
about Henry Irving; or at least—if you 
must go on talking about him instead of 
attending to your own business—stop talk- 
ing like a fool! You cannot rail him out of 
his well-deserved reputation and popu- 
larity, and you cannot rail yourself into 
either the one or the other. An old edi- 
torial associate of mine used to say, “It is 
always better to prove a man a liar than to 
call him one.’”’ That is the wisest way in 
all things. If you wish to be accepted as 
a better actor than Henry Irving, you have 


By JEFFERSON WINTER 


Last Picture of Henry Irving. Taken in 1904 


only to show that you are so—by your 
acting. 


And in yet another message to Mansfield 
my father wrote: 


I received your letter this day about your 
relations with Mr. Irving. I am very glad 
to hear that the money is paid and the 
business part settled. [Mansfield left Lon- 
don in 1888, owing Irving, for theater rent, 
£1675 and money loaned, £1000—which 
finally he paid in full, with interest due, 
though under legal process.] Perhaps you 
and he will one day understand each other. 
I hope so. I never heard him say an ill 
word of you. It is a great pity that two 
men, whom God has blessed with such 
genius and such power for the good of the 
stage and society, should not agree and get 
on in kindness. 


Irving—being aware that I had had a 
vigorous personal disagreement with Mans- 
field and felt lively resentment towards 
him—displayed no reticence in expressing 
his views to me, well knowing that, what- 
ever my feelings, I would not repeat his 
remarks while doing so could make bad 
blood. 

I remember that while I was acting with 
Joseph Jefferson I stayed over in Cincin- 
nati to see Irving, and sat up with him 
most of the night—April 8, 1900—in his 
rooms at the old St. Nicholas Hotel. Much 
of our. conversation was of Mansfield. 
Irving was explicit and particular in his 
denunciation of him. His views were 
summed up in these words: 

“Tago was a child to Richard Mansfield, 
my boy—a mere child. As to his acting, he 
does not know what Richard III means! 
Our friend the Wily One [by which name 
Irving was accustomed to designate Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree, whom he also disliked] 
was a much better Beau. Isaw his Jekylland 
Hyde. Hisgoodmanwasmost uninteresting, 


and his Hyde—why, his 
Hyde was just a damned 
bad Quilp” {Old Curiosity 
Shop]. ‘‘And your dear 
father thinks he is a great 
actor! I cannot under- 
stand it!” 

What an unpleasant rise 
in the social temperature 
there would be if actors 
and artists and writers in 
general were to air all 
their private opinions of 
each other! It was, I often 
have .occasion to reflect, 
indeed a fortunate thing 
that my dear father invari- 
ably took men and women 
as he found them, not as 
they regarded each other; 
and that in judging acting 
he was able to appreciate 
all schools, and saw only 
with his own acute, con- 
siderate eyes, and esti- 
mated according to his 
own equitable, exact 
standards. 

As to Mansfield’s views 
of Irving, they made Irv- 
ing on Mansfield seem al- 
most tame. I still marvel 
that a man who could 
speak as I have heard 
Mansfield speak of Irving 
could ever enter the same 
room with him. 

Having contrived at last 
to quarrel with my father, 
the kindest, most patient 
man that ever lived and 
the best friend he ever 
had, Mansfield appealed 
several times to my mother 
to intercede for him with 
his old friend. In one of 
the singular letters which 
he wrote to her he reverts 
to his grievance, which 


jealousy: 


VICTORIA HOTEL, CHICAGO. 


November 14, 1893, 


Y DEAR MRS. WINTER: We are 
struggling in the very slough of de 
spond, and God knows how we shall come 
out of it. Business is wretched for us and 
does not begin to pay our expenses. We 
get no aid; the people will not come, altho 


we play a different play every evening. 


Irving can play to $36,000 a week! We 
can barely play to $4000; our share of 
that is $2400; our expenses over $3000. 

The work of the critics is bearing fruit— 
and it’s dead-sea fruit! Irving has, as 
usual, left the slime of his trail behind him; 
he féted, wined and dined and supped and 
beringed the critics. They condemn my 
“Merchant of Venice,’”’ to please him, and 
send him the articles to read and nod over— 
and we starve here, where we have worked 
so long. I think I could bear it if he were 
really great and good. 

I have quarreled with Willy. I can’t 
help it! He must know—he does know— 
or he can have no sense of sound or sight. 

I put all my strength into “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” and spent a great deal of 
money—all in vain! I do good, honest 
work. I am received with immense en- 
thusiasm—by a few. 

Wherever we go, Irving has just been, or 


is just coming, and the people desire to pay 


$3—to see The Freak! 


It is well to say be patient—I have been 
patient for fifteen years—and we must. 


was, in fact, nothing but. 


live—and I am growing old. [He was then | 


in his thirty-ninth year.] 


We shall need every straw to keep our 
heads above water, if we can do that. 


Managers are writing to us, from all over 
the country, asking us to cancel our dates 
and repudiating their guaranties. 

Irving’s latest announcement is that he 
will play ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde!” My 
friends cannot and shall not be his friends! 

Always yours sincerely, 
RICHARD MANSFIELD. — 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Closed Car Utility— 
Open Car Cost 


The Coach is so obviously the greatest value 
ever offered by Hudson that there is scarcely 
a challenge of its position. 


Most motorists will find it fully meets their 
requirements of comfort, utility and fine, closed 
car distinction. Yet this beautiful closed car 
costs but little more than the open models. 


With it, of course, you get the new Hudson 
motor which has stirred interest as no other 


motor development in many years. The capac- 
ity, smoothness and quietness of this new 
Super-Six astonish even Hudson owners. 


The Coach affords year round utility, comfort 
and protection with all the abundant road 
performance and ability of the open Super- 
Sixes. It is this type which has definitely 
turned the majority of fine car buyers to the 
closed car field. It is the most popular Hudson 
ever built. See it and take a ride today. 


HUDSON MOTOR*®CA RY COM PAN Y 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Speedster - $1525 7-Pass. Phaeton, $1575 
Freight and Taz Extra 


Coach - - $1625 Sedan - - - $2295 
Freight and Tax Extra 
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Majestic 
Coal Windows 


AJESTIC Coal Windows pro- 
tect against damage, lessen de- 
preciation, enhance property value 
and save you money. ‘They prevent 
the damage that a/avays happens to an 
ordinary frame-and-sash coal window, 


No. 10A. Majestic for Homes 
Made in Two Sizes with Glass Panel 


= 2a : 7 
No. 101. Majestic for Homes 
Made in Two Sizes with Solid Door 


Majestic Store Chute 
Does away with Sidewalk Coal Hole 
No Need to Put Up a Bond 


Ck Oe ala pee rik 
Majestic Grade Line Chute 
For Buildings With Little or No 
Foundation Above Ground 
HERE is a Majestic Coal Win- 
dow or Coal Chute designed es- 
pecially for all types of homes, apart- 


ments, stores and public buildings. 
They are sold by more than 3500 
hardware, building supply and lum- 
ber dealers. Write for catalog and 
your dealer's name. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON - INDIANA 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

After much observance of the theater I 
have about reached the conclusion that no 
actor was ever with justice criticized ad- 
versely, and that the public never stays 
away from any dramatic performance for 
the simple, all-sufficient reason that it is 
not attractive. All adversity of judgment 
concerning acting, all lack of popular sup- 
port of things theatrical, are invariably due 
to the machinations of some rival actor or 
to the celebrated and perennial conspiracy 
of critics. 

Others than Mansfield have meanly 
ascribed to Irving a vast, comprehensive 
and malignant control over the critics, 
blandly ignoring the significant little fact 
that no other actor, in any period, ever had 
to endure and overcome greater and more 
persistent adversity of criticism than he 
did. One of the undying fables of Irving’s 
malignity is a story that he tried to ruin 
Edwin Booth by the singular 
expedient of inviting that 
actor to alternate with him at 
the London Lyceum in Iago 
and Othello, never having 
himself played Iago and not 
having acted Othello—in 
which, with the general pub- 
lic, he was a failure—for five 
years. The testimony of 
Booth himself about Irving 
in letters to my father may 
fitly be recorded here; and 
because the letters are, like 
most of the letters the great 
tragedian wrote, so good, I 
give them almost in extenso: 


St. JAMES HOTEL, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, January 22, 1881. 

EAR WILL: After I had 

finished Othello last eve- 
ning, I was told of poor [Ed- 
ward A.] Sothern’s death, I 
had spent an hour with him on 
Monday, and really thought 
he might die while I was by 
his bedside, so weak and ema- 
ciated was he. They had taken 
him to Bournemouth at the 
doctor’s suggestion; but he 
suffered so much there he was 
hurried back to London. The 
journey, there and returning, 
was enough to prostrate a 
man in his condition. Poor 
fellow! What a full company 
of players has made its exit 
this twelvemonth past! 

I think I’ve acknowledged 
all the books you sent me, as 
well as papers; some of the 
latter came yesterday. [John] 
Ryder [the famous old actor 
who played in support of 
Macready and, later, Charles 
Kean] remembers you with 
apparent delight, and wants to see your 
Trip [to England]. Can it be got here? 
He’s a dear old boy—full of good. 

I’m after The Era for you. One of the 
Almanacs, 1879, I think, is out of print; 
but [Frederick] Ledger says he will hunt 
for a copy, and let me have it if he can pos- 
sibly get one; soon as I get them, they 
shall be mailed. [John S.] Clarke sails on 
pre and perhaps I can send them by 

im. 

I have sent no criticisms home, to any- 
one; don’t know why; have lost my inter- 
est in such matters, though some of them 
were very 

Forget what I was about tosay. Twenty- 


| four hours have elapsed since I said “‘very”’; 


but you may guess how “very” some of 
them are! 

Othello has been damned by the severe 
snowstorm, the worst in fifty years, and by 
the faintest of faint praise from the few 
critics who ventured out last week. My 
Iago is “clever.”’ My Othello ‘‘feeble.” 
Both are compared with [Herman] Vezin’s 
and [Henry] Forrester’s. The former I’ve 
never seen; the latter I wish I never had 
seen, for his acting is about as direful as 
you’d find in Ypsilanti or Oshkosh. Com- 
parisons, too, with pumpy old [Samuel] 
Phelps, whose tragedy was dreary, are still 
indulged in, and not very complimentary. 
The fact is, I’m not sociable. 

The public should not be judged by the 
critics—in London, at all events. The 
applause has not flagged since the first 
night of my engagement. The houses have 
been well filled, and commendations from 
private sources continue—verbally, as well 
as by letter. I never felt more warmth 
and genuine appreciation and have seldom 
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seen such demonstrations of satisfaction at 
home, yet the eritics say I fail to touch the 
hearts of my audience, and attribute the 
applause I receive simply to the kindly 
feeling the Englishman bears his guest. 
Isn’t it encouraging to read such trash? 

True, I have not felt much like acting 
since I began, for everything connected 
with the management is distasteful to me. 
Gooch has taken a vile advantage of me 
and coerced me into a bargain on his own 
terms, closing my engagement at a time 
when it should have been in full bloom 
and hampering me every way—with a 
wretched company, and in many other 
things, making my spirit ill at ease. 

No actor ever had more odds to fight 
against, on the one hand; while I must con- 
fess, none has had more favorable auspices, 
on the other. My lack of judgment and 
foresight and my idiotic credulity prevented 
me from securing the advantages that were 


Henry Irving as Hamlet 


really in my hands. I failed to close my 
fingers tightly, and the chances slipped 
from my grasp. What opportunity may be 
offered in the spring I know not; at pres- 
ent, I see nothing. 

I can hire Irving’s theater in the fall, but 
I’ve had my swing at that season, and want 
the Springtime ‘‘ Nobs,’’ who come just as 
Igo. Irving has been very pleasant of late, 
and I- cannot blame him for guarding his 
own interests, which are very important 
and not to be neglected. I hope the Amer- 
ican press will treat him kindly [Irving’s 
first American tour, 1883-84, was then 
being negotiated]. His friends think the 
newspaper treatment of me will influence 
the American critics; I hope not. I’ve al- 
ready seen several such hints in print, and 
many “‘blatherskite’’ compatriots of mine 
have openly threatened to roast the English 
actors, &c., &e. People I don’t know, thank 
God!—but their remarks come secondhand 
tome; and I’m told they have been used as 
coming from my friends. I’ve no doubt the 
“spread eagle’’ has created a sour feeling 
for me, in certain quarters. 

Yes, it is strange that “‘scalliwags”’ are 
permitted to remain, while the good are so 
frequently called away. And how sad it 
seems that, when the good fellow—who 
had such a host of friends—goes to his grave 
(very often, of late, at all events,) he should 
be so poorly. attended; witness [John] 
Brougham’s and [William R.] Floyd’s cases. 
I don’t know what is to be done in Sothern’s. 
I’ve heard nothing; and, on account of a 
severe cold which I fear to aggravate while 
acting, I shall not be able to take any part 
in the affair, beyond visiting the house of 
mourning. I doubt very much if there will 
be many, of the hundreds who flocked 
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about him in life, to follow his corpse,| 
think of him after today. 

I do not dread ‘‘The Referee”’ and “E 
ton Rowe” [a pen name. assumed | 
Clement Scott] clique. The latter | 


greatly moderated his tone; the formej 


an ingrate and a falsehood, to the core. 

Have lunched with Lady Coutts « 
Trving lately; she saw Bertuccio [The Foi' 
Revenge] and Othello, but is too much | 
cupied to think of theaters just now—} 
perhaps, I’d ask her to build me one! Sup} 
is being served and I must again defer t| 
interesting epistle. 

(Supper’sdonegone.) What havelI gain; 
by acting here? I haven’t “knocked °| 
dust out of old Drury’s [Drury Lane] cu 
ions” (I think you prophesied I shoul) 
nor “‘scattered the old owls from tk. 
roost’’—or words to that effect. It see) 
to me a loss of time and labor. I shall les; 
no impression. There seem to be few mit: 
here worth impressing. 1) 
actor’s art is judged by | 
costumes and the scenery;_ 
these are not “esthetic” (G: 
save the mark!) he makes | 
stir. I believe Clarke is 1 
most disappointed of my sg) 
for he had built high hopes; 
the tradition of Kean a) 
others’ great successes he) 
which I never did. I did \ 
pect, however, more inter 
for the Shakespearean drai: 
than is manifested. Char: 
Kean, Fechter and Irvii 
have feasted the London 
so richly, they cannot rel! 
undecorated dishes. I was) 
the same ill-work at home, k 
was, fortunately, checked 
first by fire and afterward | 
bankruptcy. I do not reg, 
my losses now, since I’ve se 
the evil results of ‘grand | 
vivals.”” 

[February 15.] I send t 
“ra” Almanacs; the th’ 
cannot be obtained, althou 
I have a scout still on t 
search for it; with them y 
be mailed a “Saturday I 
view,” about Othello—my ce 
ception and performance 
which part are so rarely u 
derstood or commended | 
my critics. A Shakespeare 
(!) friend, who gloats oy 
my Iago, fails to discover 
Othello, either read or acts 
by me or anyone, anythi 
but “a beast—as Shakespe: 
intended him to be!’’ Did y 
ever? ! ! ! ! I cannot pi 
sibly see the least animali 
in Othello. To my mind, 
is poetically pure and nob 
even in his rage, which wrir 
from him occasional “‘curse-ry’’ remarks 
not over-refined, perhaps—I perceive > 
bestiality such as my learned friend d 
covers. 

Last night I produced “‘ Lear,’ and fr¢ 
the wild demonstrations that greeted 1 
every scene, from first to last, I judge it 
be a “go.” I’ve seen but two articles tl 
morning. Most of the papers wait a d 
or two before publishing their notices 
important plays and players. All the er 
ics were there in force, however, and I dé 
say tomorrow’s press will record their op! 
ions. I’m glad I’ve been able to “hit ’ 
again”? with a test part, Shakespearez 
before my too-brief engagement closes. 

Day after to-morrow I play at Irvin; 
Lyceum, the Fourth Act of “ Richelieu 
for [F. B.] Chatterton’s Benefit; do 
know why—but ‘‘everybody”’ said I oug 
to, and so I consented. Shortly I shall < 
again (Drury Lane) for the Benefit of t 
Dramatic Fund (Petruchio.) This is } 
right, of course; but ’tis hard to be acti 
in the day, at other theaters, and otk 
parts, while working at Lear. 

I am in doubt as to what I shall wind | 
my term with; “Richelieu” is asked fi 
but I somehow feel as if I’d like to give 
week or two of “Richard II.’’ The col 
pany is bad, the management mean a) 
very disagreeable, and I rather rejoice 
the prospect of getting rid of such embi 
rassments; but—where else to go? . . 

The 26th will terminate my ‘“‘job” wi 
Gooch and, after a month’s rest, I shi 
begin a series of performances, alternati 
Othello and Iago, during May—perha 
longer—with Irving, who very kindly 1 
my request for an occasional matinee 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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PIERCE 


To continue to create each ensuing year a 
, restricted number of incomparable motor 
cars, is the perpetual responsibility of The 
| Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. Strict 
| adherence to such ideals is obviously 
incompatible with haste or speed in manulac- 
) turing. Precision can be aftained only by fhe 
: utilization of highly skilled and experienced 
hand work. Pierce-Arrow open cars are 
now $5,250 at Buffalo; closed cars, $7,000 
at Bufialo. Pierce-Arrow Dealers in most 
localities can assure fairly prompt deliveries. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 
(Prices in Canada upon application) 
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: This is the most sought for motor car that ever bore the Pierce-Arrow name—THE ENCLOSED DRIVE 
i LIMOUSINE. Instantly convertible from a chauffeur-driven limousine to an owner-driven seven-passenger sedan 
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Anybody Can Play 


Schoenhut’s 
Indoor Golf 
is the rage 
of the hour— 
Have you 
taken it 
up yet? 


Schoenhut’s Indoor Golf is one 
of those games that everybody can 
play and ’most everybody does. 
It is played with a stick resembling 
a golf stick, but in place of the 
head there is a miniature golfing 
hen a 
man, Sissie Lofter” when awoman 
— who makes your strokes for you. 

You control the action of 
“Tommy” or “Sissie” through a 
lever located between your first 
and second fingers. It’s the greatest 
sport imaginable. “Tommy” and 
“Sissie” drive, putt or approach, 
just as in real golf, according to 
the kind of club you put between 
their fingers and according to your 
skill in operating the lever. 

A full set of clubs is furnished with 
each miniature figure, together with putt- 
ing greens, tees, bunkers and everything 
that goes with a regular golf game in 
miniature. The small, hollow, celluloid 
balls are perfectly hz armless. 

Thousands of 


= 
golfers all overthe | es) 
country are enjoy- ' (1 
ing this new and a 


exciting game of 
Schoenhut’s In- 
door Golf. Four 
thousand sets were 
sold to the golf- 
ers of New York 
and Philadelphia 
within threeweeks 
of itsintroduction. 
You will find 
that it requires as 
much skill and sci- 
entific accuracy J 
as teal outdoor 
golf —a truly 
worth-while 
amusement, 


Seo Indoor Golf Sets are 
sold for $10.00 and $15.00 a set, depertd- 
ing on the number of parts included. If you 
cannot get one at your department or sport- 
ing goods store, write direct to the Factory. 


Notice to Professionals —It will pay 
j you to carry Schoenhut’s Indoor Golf. 


The 
A. Schoenhut Co. 


2162 East Hagert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
the Lyceum Theater], during the season, 
with the proposition to act three nights a 
week with me, instead. This is very good 
in him, and proceeds, I am sure, from a 
genuine artistic feeling. If you can give 
him a “lift”? and let him know that I ap- 
preciate his feelings, I’m sure ’twill make 
him happier than anything J can say. He 
had a doubt of how he would be received in 
America, on my account, though I assured 
him he would receive a cordial welcome 
there, and that no ill-feeling whatever ex- 
isted concerning us “‘ poor players,’’ except, 
perhaps, among a few feeble-minded, little- 
brained bummers of the press. Edwin 
Forrest set all such damned nonsense at 
rest, by the bloody farce of 1849. [Mean- 
ing the disgraceful Astor Place Riots, in- 
stigated by Forrest, because of his vicious 


| jealousy of and animosity toward William 


C. Macready, and which resulted in the 


| slaughter of twenty-two persons.] 


Lear, to my surprise, has toppled over 
even Richelieu and Iago! ’Tis the one 
character that even Hazlitt admitted my 
father [Junius Brutus Booth] to have acted 
better than Kean. J have received many 
flattering congratulations on the perform- 
ance, while not a few want to see Hamlet 
again. But I see no opportunity, at present, 
to do that. If I could only have a swing at a 
theater, for a year, untrammeled by cheap- 
John managers, I could do something worth 
working for. 

{April 28.] Various worries prevented 
my writing you even a line, as you re- 
quested in yours of March 30, until the 
advent of John [McCullough]; so I thought 
I’d wait a day or two longer to tell you the 
result. So far as one can judge of these 
Englishers, he has made a very favorable 
impression. The papers treat him well and 
the ‘‘first night’ audience seemed mightily 
pleased. ’T'was the second time, only, that 
I had seen him “from the front’’—once, at 
the Opera House, as Coriolanus. On both 
occasions, I was impressed by his repose and 
his freedom from that fault we tragedy-boys 
indulge in so freely—over-gesticulation; 
both qualities are most difficult to acquire, 
but I think they are natural with him. If 
he had a longer engagement, in order to 
keep up the newspaper talk about him, it 
would be better for his popularity. As it is, 
the one play [Virginius; before he ended his 
engagement at Drury Lane, McCullough 
brought out Othello] may not give him the 
means of riveting the nail. I heartily wish 
him the fullest success. 

I have been rehearsing Othello, with 
Irving, the past two weeks. The play will 
be finely set, and will be well acted by the 
subordinates. Whatever may be the opin- 
ions concerning Irving’s histrionie ability 
(which, after all, is but a matter of opinion) 
he certainly has the element of greatness, 
largely developed, for the very difficult art 
of stage management. His patience and 


| untiring energy, his good taste and superior 


judgment in all pertaining to stage-craft, 
are marvellous! He is very gentle and 
courteous, though tried, to the extremity 
of endurance, by “‘the awkward squad.” 
To be on his stage, 
and find all one’s 
ideas perfectly car- 
ried out, is delight- 
ful! He imparts to 
the humblest mem- 
ber of his corps a 
somewhat of the 
true artistic feeling 
that animates him- 
self. Rehearsals, 
which were always 
an exhaustion and 
a bore to me, are, 
on his stage, with 
him as director, 
positively a pleas- 
ure. It revives all 
my old interest in. 
my profession. He 
deserves all the 
honors heaped 
upon him, and he 
wears them mod- 
estly. 

[May 22.] My 
engagement con- 
tinues with Irving 
till June 12, and is 
very great, in all 
respects; only my 
domestic misery 
[meaning the men- 
tal breakdown of 
his second wife] 
prevents it from 
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being the happiest theatrical experience I’ve 


ever had. I wish I could do as much for 
Irving, in America, as he has done here, 
for me. 

A suggestion has reached me, yet in- 
definite, that I should again take the reins 
at Booth’s [Theater, New York]—but be 
relieved of all financial cares, &c. I cannot 
scrape up even the scraps of my old-time 
ambition to decorate the plays and to act 
as unceasingly, as I should be obliged to do, 
were I at the head of affairs, as once I was, 
on that stage. 

John |McCullough] closed his engage- 
ment last night, and this evening I shall 
meet him, at dinner, at Mr. Bigelow’s (of 
Philadelphia). Nearly all the newspapers 
speak highly of him, and many call hin— 
as they did me—“‘old school,” &¢c., &e. I 
wonder what the devil is the “new’’ school 


of Tragedy? Thine, EDWIN. 


To revert for a moment to Mansfield: 
His only real grievances against Henry 
Irving were that the latter excelled him as 
an actor, and as a man had treated him 
with princely generosity. 

“T did not buy the English rights of 
Jekyll and Hyde,” so Irving told me in the 
course of that Cincinnati night, “until I 
learned that Mansfield was circulating 
stories to the effect that I had tried to 


’ make him pay rent for two London theaters. 


What, actually, I did was to save his Lon- 
don first appearance at my theater by 
hiring the Opera Comique, so that [Daniel 
E.] Bandmann was unable to get into 
London ahead of him with an unauthorized 
version of Jekyll and Hyde. I protected 
Mansfield. Then I learned, too, that he 
was paying other debts—contracted after 
those to me, about which he did not write 
me even a line. I became very angry, and 
I made up my mind to have my money— 
which, had he treated me decently, he need 
never have paid at all, if he did not wish to. 
I told Bram [Stoker, his business manager 
from 1878 to the end] to attach his prop- 
erty and see that he paid up—if at the rate 
of only one hundred dollars a week, or even 
fifty dollars a week. ‘Do not make trouble 
for him,’ were my instructions, ‘but see 
that he pays to the last farthing.’ And that 
was done. 

“As for the play—I mean to do it some 
day. But a good dramatization will have to 


be made.”’ [One was made for Irving, by 
O. Booth and J. Dixon. He never pro- 
duced it.] 


“The transformation should not be made 
on a darkened stage, with green limelights. 
It is a psychological change, a change of 
soul, which affects the body. I mean to do 
it—the first time—in a soft, clear light. I 
am going to have Jekyll take up a news- 
paper and read in it the account of a child 
being trampled in the street by a mis- 
creant—whom he knows, of course, to have 
been himself, as Hyde. Then in an agony 
of distress he sinks back in his chair, con- 
cealing his face with the newspaper. In a 
moment it slips to the floor, and the 
audience sees that the change from Jekyll 
to Hyde is just taking place.” 


Henry Irving, Laurence Irving and Frank Tyars 


October 14, 1922 


Irving acted this scene as he described: it 
to me, and the effect—even without stage 
lights, settings or ea grisly and 
thrilling beyond words. 

Irving, like many another actor al 
manager, has been much and _ bitterly 
blamed, because, as alleged, he did not do 
anything for the modern drama. The de- 
traction is nonsensical. Irving was not a 
dress-coat actor. He was a legitimate 
tragedian, and a player of romantic and of 
what are called melodramatic characters, 
Most of his greatest successes were achieved 
in Shakspere. He was, however, at all 
times vigilantly on the lookout for new 
plays suitable to his requirements. He 
sought great themes and great characters, 
Among new plays which he caused to be 
written and which he produced are The 
Bells, Wills’ King Charles I, Eugene Aram, 
Ravenswood—on the Bride of Lammer- 
moor—and Faust;. King Arthur, Don 
Quixote, Peter the Great and Robespierre. 
He gave to the stage both The Cup and 
Becket, by Tennyson, and it was because of 
a suggestion of his that the great poet 
wrote The Foresters, which eventually was 
produced by Augustin Daly. 

During his last stay in New York Irving 
told my father in my presence: “I have 
paid close on to fifty thousand dollars for 
new plays that I have not been able to 
produce—and some of which, though paid 
for, have never even been written. I have 
between twenty and thirty on hand now— 
which will never bring me back a penny.” 

Among new plays written for him are J. 
M. Barrie’s The Professor’s Love Story, 
which finally he rejected as not suitable to 
his special needs, and in which the late 
Edward S. Willard—a wonderful actor— 
achieved notable success; and Frank 
Marshall’s Robert Emmet which Irvi 
turned over to Dion Boucicault, who tink- 
ered and then produced it. 

Irving was, among other things, remark- 
able for willingness to stand comparison 
with other actors of first rank and estab- 
lished standing, in characters in which they 
had been accepted as preéminent. It was 
in large part this belief in himself which led 
to his proposing to alternate with Edwin 
Booth in Iago and Othello—parts which 
Booth habitually played, and in one of which 
at least he was deemed incomparable. 

When Irving engaged Ellen Terry as 
leading actress of his company he ual 


Wills’ play of Olivia, which had previously 
been brought out at the Court Theater wit 
great success by John Hare, presenting 
Miss Terry as its heroine and Herm: 
Vezin as the vicar. Irving revived it, him- 
self assuming Doctor Primrose and entirely 
eclipsing the precedent player, one of the 
best actors of his time. 

The only comparison that he ever shuniigtl 
was when he, by my father’s very urgent 
and repeated counsel, dropped Richelieu 
from his American repertory. Writing to 
Irving i in 1885 on the subject of his present- 
ing that play in America, Winter said: q 


I can only repeat again what I naget 
before said and written to you about 
Richelieu. It is not 
good managena 
for you to play it 
here. It is Hdwin’s 
[Booth] part. 
performance of itis 
better than yours— 
for it is perfect. It 
never has been, and 
it never will. } 
equaled. Even | 
you were ‘‘to ac ‘it 
like an angel out of 
Heaven,” th y 
would not acce t 
you in it, here 
You are Stronger 
without it than 
withit. Therefore, 
I counsel youagain, 
most earnestly, t 
omit it. 


years ago. I i 
treated him nol tc 
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ARNEY OLDFIELD’S career shows 
no worthier achievement than the 
practical use he made of his lifetime 
of racing and driving experience. 


His keen understanding of what tires must 
do, his success in building tires that elimi- 
nated the greatest dangers from racing, have 
been utilized to benefit the motoring public. 
Oldfield Cord Tires could not otherwise give 
their steady, consistent service and extra 
mileage. 


Facilities not to be surpassed make it pos- 
sible for Barney Oldfield not only to produce 
better, longer-mileage tires, but to put them 
on the market at prices that make them a 
genuine economy. 


For three years they have fulfilled every- 
thing promised and everything expected of 
them—winning every important race and es- 
tablishing notable mileage records on thou- 
sands of cars. 


Such has been Oldfield accomplishment that 
today Oldfields are selling at the lowest prices 
in history—and Oldfield demand has kept 
production pressed to capacity. 


Thousands of Oldfield dealers now enable 
car-owners everywhere to get Oldfield values 
and enjoy a measure of satisfaction and 
economy never before obtainable at such 
low cost. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. AKRON, OHIO 
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Safeguard 


the trip from 


Bottle: to Lip 


Over 23,000,000 school children will be bet- 
ter protected from disease germs just as 
soon as all milk served in the schools is 
sipped directly from the sterilized bottle 
through Stone’s Sanitary Straws. Then 
the unclean glass will go and good rich 
milk can do its wonderful body-building 
without danger. 


Straws Prevent Gulping 


The use of Stone’s Sanitary Straws en- 
courages slower milk drinking and thereby 
assists the proper digestion of the milk. 


School Officials: 


Stone’s Sanitary School Straws do away 
with the expensive washing of cups and 
eliminate the “broken glass nuisance.” 
They eliminate untidy waste. Just tell 
the children to leave the straws in the 
empty bottle. Get your supply now be- 
fore the Fall school term begins. Order 
through wholesale druggists, wholesale 
stationers, school and dairy supply houses, 
or write us and we will put you in touch 
with our nearest distributor. 


The Stone Straw © 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


DEPT. O—380ST.N E. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FACTORIES: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Get a Box 


of Stone’s seamless 
straws at your drug- 
gist’s for home use, 


Small cost. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
London, he was over-persuaded (largely by 
Clarke and by his unfortunate wife) to 
open in Hamlet. It was a grave error of 
judgment. 

Where public and press alike are com- 
mitted to support of a sterling performance, 
why force comparisons? Old Richelien’s 
“orand maxim” is the wise one in this 
situation: ‘First employ all methods to 
conciliate!’’ 


In answer to the letter from which the 
above passages are quoted, and also, I 
think, to an earlier one—of which I have no 
copy—referring to the same subject, and 
telling Irving of his purpose to make a book 
about him—which he did—the actor wrote: 


GRAND PaciFic HoTEL, CHICAGO, 

22 June, 1885. 
Y DEAR WINTER: “It is the favor 
I would have asked of thee, had I 
dared!’’ To be recorded by William Win- 
ter, in company with Joseph Jefferson— 
nothing could gratify, or satisfy, me more! 
The fact of your wishing to do this book 
delights me, and it will be of the greatest — 
the very greatest—interest to my friends 
at home. A book that will live when I am 
forgotten—a poor subject, which only you 
can adorn, with your lenient tenderness, 

your friendship, and your genius. 

Before we play it [Eugene Aram] in New 
York, I should like to talk it over with 
you; ’and if you can come to see it, I know 
you will. 

Your advice about ‘‘Richelieu’”’ I fol- 
low—and I thank you for it. You have 
good, kindly and sufficient reason—and 
that’s enough; soendsit. After next Tues- 
day, I play it no more. 

Good-by, dear friend. God bless you!— 


and yours, HENRY IRVING. 


Robespierre—which, though not history 
but entirely fiction, is a capital play—was 
first produced April 16; 1899; at the 
Lyceum Theater in London; and in Amer- 
ica at the Knickerbocker Theater, New 
York, October 30, the same year. It 
was the chief feature of Irving’s sixth 
American tour—1899-1900—which lasted 
for twenty-nine weeks, and during which 
he played to gross receipts of about five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. That 
tour came after a protracted period of 
trouble, illness and _ ill-fortune—growing 
professional dissension with Miss’ Ellen 
Terry; an injury to his knee on the first 
night of his revival of King Richard III 
which incapacitated him for months and 
cost him thousands of pounds; an almost 
fatal attack of pneumonia; the destruction 
by fire, February 8, 1898, of the scenery 
for more than forty ‘plays—and its success 
saved Irving from absolute ruin. 

These were Irving’s own words, spoken 
to my father in my presence, driving down 
to Pier 39, New York, to board the steam- 
ship Menominee, May 19, 1900, ‘‘America 
hassaved me! Without this tour I should 
have been utterly ruined!” 

And then he spoke with deep feeling of 
the love and fidelity of his old comrade and 
friend, John L. Toole. 

“Just before I sailed from home,” Irving 
said, “Toole sent for me and I went to bid 
him ‘good- by. His state is very dreadful” — 
Toole’s disease was locomotor ataxia— 
“but he may live for years yet. He could 
talk but little, and several times became 
confused. But when I was coming away he 
held my hand with extraordinary strength, 
and kissed it and said, with tears running 
down his face, ‘If you need money draw on 
me for twenty thousand pounds.’ I think 


1”? 


that is every penny he has! 
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Among my father’s notes, I find the fol- 
lowing: 


[1894. Edinburgh.] November 1. Yes- 
terday Willy and I visited a jeweller’s shop 
in Prince’s Street, to see*the process of 
making jewelry. Bad weather! I walked 
to the top of the Salisbury Crag and com- 
posed my speech for the night. Irving 
called. Was anxious about his speech, and 
the others. Very earnest conversation. I 
gave him my views about the occasion. 
Arranged for a cable to the paper. Spoke 
of Robespierre; Henry much interested. 
At night attended the supper to Irving, by 
the Pen and Pencil Club, at the Waterloo 
Hotel. Delivered my speech, which was 
received with great favor and sympathy— 
N. B. To try to recover the opening part 
of it, which I did not write down. It was 
humorous and it delighted the company. 
No MS. Spoke all from memory and re- 
peated five stanzas of my poem in honor of 
Henry, written nearly ten years ago. Be- 
ginning at: “But let the golden waves leap 
up,” and on to the end. A tidy little feat 
of memory, and I am pleased to think I 
pleased him and all the gathering. 

About 150 persons present—fine com- 
pany. G. W. W. Barclay, of Aberdeen, in 
the Chair. Vice-chairmen, J. C. Dibdin 
(grandson of Charles, who wrote the Sea 
Songs) and A. W. Vokes. Good speeches 
by G. A. Peacock and Dibdin. Irving, re- 
plying to the chairman’s address, made a 
capital speech and earnestly advocated 
establishment of a Municipal Theater. 
Musical exercises, and clever imitations of 
Gladstone, Disraeli and Johnny Toole— 
which latter, I think, Irving did not like. 
He is very sensitive and dislikes caricature. 
Bram Stoker spoke with rare felicity. 
Home about 5:30 A. M. Memo—To re- 
member story of the Scotchman who, after 
consuming two quarts of champagne, 
expressed a desire to have something to 
drink, because ‘‘these mineral waters are so 
tiresome!”’ [This story was used, years 
afterward, with amusing effect, by Ian 
MacLaren in a speech at the Lotos Club, 
New York—J. W.] N.B. That the Water- 
loo Room, in which we had supper, was 
once a theater. Irving said that he played 
Claude Melnotte in it, for the first time, and 
had played many other parts there, at the 
outset of his life. The occasion was the 
twentieth anniversary of Irving’s appear- 
ance as Hamlet, at the London Lyceum, 
under old Chain-Lightning Bateman’s 
management. Rather used up. The morn- 
ing after a banquet is not the pleasantest 
part of it. Like Mr. Pickwick, lam today 
inclined to ‘‘silence and soda water.” 


Irving did not much indulge in letter 
writing. I remember to have heard him 
say, in the indescribable accents of sar- 
donic scorn which he could utter with such 
pungent effect, “I have not Mansfield’s 
gift; he’s great at letters!’’ [which, by the 
way, was exactly true. Mansfield wrote 
some of the most interesting letters I have 
ever read| and several times I have heard 
him express approval of Talleyrand’s 
maxim, “‘Never write a letter and never 
destroy one,’”’ and also of Napoleon’s ob- 
servation that ‘‘all letters will answer 
themselves, if you give them enough time.” 

In all the years that I knew him, though 
he:sent me many telegrams—he was more 
addicted to the telegram habit than any- 
body else I ever knew, excepting David 
Belasco, who radiates them perpetually—I 
received, I think, only four letters from 
Irving—all short. Nevertheless, he did 
sometimes—especially when his feelings 
were deeply moyed—vwrite real letters, par- 
ticularly to my father, who gave to me an 
invaluable collection of them, from which 


‘ 
October 14,1922 


I select the following characteristic and in- | 
teresting specimens, which are of special } 
note as revealing the true quality of a man 


‘so often alleged to have been devoid of 


of his closest associates, Ellen Terry, has— 
most untruly—said that “he was gentle, 
never tender.” 


BREVOORT HousE, NEW YORK, 
31 December, 1883, 
OD bless you, my dear Winter, ahd God — 
bless yours, is my heartfelt wish on the 
eve of this New Year. 

I am longing to be in your home and 
in your midst and by your fireside, but 
whether that can be this week I hardly 
know. Brooklyn and back is an expedition | 
which I have twice to take, daily. 

Shall we wait till this play-acting busi- | 
ness is over, and spend our last Sunday 
together, in your home; and will you come 
here one night this week and have a bed 
and a chat and “a crack wi’ a friend?” 

On Saturday night we are off to Chi- 
cago. I’m almost sorry, for the further I 
get from New York the more I regret it. 

The book you sent to Boston—indeed, 
made with your own hands!—I shall ever 
treasure as a tribute of affection. 

You have no friend would wear you 
closer to his heart than I, and at the close 
of this year I cannot help telling you so. 

“T am ill at these numbers,’’ but yours 
ever, dear friend, H. Irvine. — 


{ 
| 
sympathetic. human feeling; of whom one) | 


The following was written not very long 
after the death of one of my brothers, as 
the result of a horrible accident: + | 
15A., GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 

LONDON, 2 June, 1886. ‘* 
Y DEAR FRIEND: You are not 
coming over to me. I am coming to — 
you, to hold your hand with a true _ 
loving grip. 

I have been with you in all your SOTTOW, 
and my heart is ever with you. 

Words, words, words! I have none. 1 
love you. 

For the sake of those who love you—_ 
for your wife’s sake, and your friends’ 
sake—be brave, old friend! ’T will make 
the happy and dear spirit happier; the 
spirit that, I’m sure, is ever hovering near { 
you, to guard and bless you. 

I shall see you, please God, in about | 
two months’ time—the seventh or eighth of — 
August. We close on 31 July, and | 
by the Fulda on August 1. 

Dearest Ellen Terry comes, too; and if 
she knew I were writing, would send you | 
her dearest love. You have no warmer 
friend than she. 7 

News I have none—and would not bore 
you, if I had. 

I am prospering beyond my expecta-— 
tions or desert. 

My love and respects to Mrs. Winter, — 
And my love and friending, ever, to you. 

HENRY IRVING. | 


sestihea eae 2 


The lad referred to in the foregoing was 4 
child of rare genius, of whom Irving wa 
exceptionally fond and with whom he 
much liked to talk. Once, at the actor 
request, he recited two of Hamlet's solil 
quies—that beginning ‘‘ Now I am alone” — 
and that on life and death. After the boy 
had finished and gone about his play m 
father said, “Irving, that child reads th 
speeches better than you do.” 

“Yes,” Irving answered, “‘he does. B 
he does not know what they mean. H 
reading is elocution only. He cannot ill 
mine and interpret them. And that is th 
difference between reciting and acting.” 

Editor’s Note—Another article by Mr. Winter on 
Sir Henry Irving will appear in an early issue. 
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_ chassis that have made the \ 
_ Knight famous the world ove 


Across the Continent and Back 


or we 


“A Tribute to a Marvelous Automobile” 
10,000 Miles 


Without Tire or Engine Trouble--Averaging 22 Miles per Gallon 


ROM sunny Pasadena, through the South- 
west desert country, through heavy Texas 
mud, over the tortuous Tennessee mountain 
trails to Washington, D. C., and on to New 
York. Then back along the Great Lakes, 
through Yellowstone and the Pacific North- 
west, down the Pacific coast and back to 


_ Pasadena. 


This remarkable ten thousand mile trip was 
made by Mr. A. F. Van Ornum and Mr. 
J. W. Cooper of Pasadena in a Willys- 
Knight roadster, the trip occupying forty- 
nine days, including stopovers, actual run- 
ning time being thirty-four days. 


“A Tribute to a Marvelous Automobile” is 
a fitting title to this unsolicited testimonial 


Kc. Written after making a ‘double transconti- 
“‘nental trip without so much as 4a moment of 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INc.- 


Canadian Factories, WILLYS-OVERLAND, LTD., TORONTO 
“The Willys-Knight Motor Improves with Use’’ 


cA Good “Road in 
the ‘Bad Lands — 
North Dakota 


engine trouble or a fat tire from any cause,” 
writes Mr. Van Ornum.. “Average miles per 
gallon of gasoline was 22 over al) roads in 
all gears. Average miles per gallon of oil 
was 690. Between Conway, Ark., and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., (by way of New York) just 
3443 miles, we used exactly 314 pints of 


_ water.” 


This trip demonstrates in a practical way 
the inherent qualities of all Willys-Knight 
cars. Eixclusive features, like the wonderful 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve motor that grows 


smoother and more powerful with use, are - 


responsible for such extraordinary Service 
records. Performance alone 

is rapidly making the 
Willys-Knight one of the 
most popular cars in 
America. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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5-Passenger Sedan 


$195 


‘ASS: TOURING, $1235 © - 7-PASS. TOURING, $1435 «+ ROADSTER, $1235 


f.o. b. Toledo 
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COUPE, $1795 


5-PASS. SEDAN, $1950 


. 7-PASS. SEDAN, $2195 £0.b Toleda 
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| TOLEDO, OHIO | 
Ney HOTEL WALDORF | 


FORT WAYNE. IND. 
ANTHONY HOTEL 


Service of Excellence 


Hotel Service has been defined as 
giving the guest all that he pays for. 
This is where many hotels leave off; 
but the Keenan System tries to go 
further. We assure you of every 
possible courtesy, service and con- 
sideration while you are with us. You 
must get a little more attention than 
you expected so that you depart with 
a pleasant remembrance of having 
received excellent service. 


For instance, one detail in the 
Keenan System of courtesy and setv- 
ice is that the clerk telephones you 
immediately after you have reached 
your room to make sure that you are 
comfortable and that the room and 
service are satisfactory. Another is 
that should you want to go from one 
Keenan hotel to another, we gladly 
wire reservations so that you may be 
assured of the best accommodations. 


Then too, you will find a homelike 
atmosphere in hotels of the Keenan 
System—you will find the best people 
—beautiful appointments—genuine 
hospitality and the services of a cour- 
teous and willing hotel staff. 

In Keenan dining rooms you receive 
appetizing foods at popular prices 
with excellent service. 

You will find it to your advantage 
when in any of the following cities, 
to stop at a Keenan Hotel. 


THE PLANKINTON 
Milwaukee 


THE ANTHONY 
Fort Wayne 


THE WALDORF 


Toledo 
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N A LITTLE family restaurant which I 

used to patronize there was one table 
reserved for near-by business men who 
liked to get together at lunchtime to discuss 
mutual ‘problems. One of these regular 
lunch customers was a young man who had 
a furniture store up the street a couple of 
blocks. He was a large young man with a 
heavy voice, which he liked to exercise, and 
his main topic of conversation was the tre- 
mendous amount of business that he did 
in his furniture emporium. He was so 
wrapped up in his success that he did not 
always observe the niceties of table man- 
ners. He was, to tell the truth, a little care- 
less in the handling of food, and this was 
accentuated by the fact that he ate and 
talked at the same time. But trifles like 
this did not take away the respect we felt 
for him as a successful business man. Each 
day he had some special triumph to report. 

“Sales ran a thousand dollars before 
eleven o’clock this morning,”’ he would an- 
nounce exultantly between knifefuls. “I 
guess maybe I’m doing my share of the 
business of this town!’ At other times he 
went more into detail. “Man and wife in 
the store today who drove fifty miles espe- 
cially to trade with me. Furnishing up 
their whole house. I guess that’s going 
some!”’ 

Sometimes, as concrete evidence of his 
prosperity, he would have his bank book 
with him and allow the other restaurant 
patrons a peep at it in his inside coat pocket 
with the tens and twenties sticking up over 
the edge. But we did not need the sight 
of a bank book or stories of distant patrons 
to believe that the young furniture man 
was a power in his chosen calling. His 
establishment down the street was four 
stories high with a double front, and the 
great show windows were always impres- 
sively trimmed with the latest in bedroom 
sets, dining-room tables, fancy lamps and 
electric washing machines. Inside, one 
could see long vistas of furniture on each 
side of cool-looking aisles, with groups of 
customers being waited upon by the young 
furniture man and his assistants. 


Smartness Comes to Grief 


But this appearance of prosperity, ap- 
parently so stable, came to an untimely 
ending. One morning the furniture estab- 
lishment did not open up as usual, and 
passers-by stopped to look at a placard 
that was pasted on the front door. This 
bore the brief information that the business 
was in the hands of a receiver and inter- 
ested creditors might file their claims at his 
headquarters in a near-by office building. 

The failure created something of a sur- 
prise in the business district. In spite of 
the young furniture man’s eccentric social 
manners he had been recognized as an in- 
dustrious merchant and an exceptionally 
good salesman. He himself never offered 
any explanation other than to state that if 
he could just have kept on a couple of years 
longer he would have had all the furniture 
trade of the town. But there was no way 
to prove this, and he left shortly afterward 
to accept a position as salesman in another 
city. 

It was not until the receiver made his re- 
port to the creditors that the matter was 
explained. The furniture man had been a 
good salesman, the receiver stated, but a 
poor financier. He had never made any 
attempt to build up a reserve for use in 
time of trouble. At the time of the failure 
his bank balance was nothing, while his 
store was filled with merchandise—all four 
floorsand basement. And this merchandise, 
the report added, had cost the furniture 
man too much money. 

This explanation was not at all in line 
with the talk which the young furniture 
man had been in the habit of making at the 
restaurant round table. He had, in fact, 
frequently told of incidents to show how 
shrewd he was in both buying and financing. 
I remember one of these incidents dis- 
tinctly. It had to do with the purchase of 
a carload of merchandise and he had gone 
into it with considerable detail. 

“You bet I know how to handle those 
drummers who come around all the time 
trying to sell me goods,” he said. “I treat 
them rough. Even if I want to buy some 
of their stuff I pretend that I am not inter- 
ested. I tell them I’m busy and make them 


By J. R. Sprague 


come back two or three times before I will 
even talk business with them.” 

He looked around at the group of listen- 
ers to see if they appreciated his astuteness 
and then proceeded: ‘‘I pulled off a good 
one this morning. Day before yesterday a 
salesman came into the store; I. saw him 
standing around waiting a chance to talk 
tome, but I pretended to be awful busy and 
let him wait half an hour before I gave him 
a chance. Then I said I wasn’t very keen 
about buying anything from his house be- 
cause I didn’t believe their prices were’ as 
low as their competitors’. Of course the 
salesman argued this point, but I acted 
indifferent and told him he would have to 
make some special concessions if he wanted 
to do business with me. 

“He asked me what concessions I meant 
and I told him flat-footed that I did not 
propose to buy anything from his house at 
their regular credit terms. If they wanted 
to get me on their books they would have 
to open up alittle. I said I might consider a 
little stuff if they would bill it out on six 
months’ time. Then I walked away from 
him and acted as though I didn’t care 
whether he accepted the proposition or not.” 

Again the young furniture man glanced 
around at his hearers to see if they caught 
the shrewdness of his methods. 

“You see what I was driving at?” he 
chuckled. ‘I was making it so hard for him 
that he would be extra anxious to sell me. 
He followed me up and said he had no 
authority to change his firm’s credit terms. 
I told him if he was a regular salesman he 
would get his firm’s permission to do what I 
proposed; I said the telegraph wires were 
working, and he could afford to spend a 
dollar or two in the interest of getting a 
good order. 

“To make a long story short, he did as I 
suggested, and yesterday he got his firm’s 
permission to grant me the terms I de- 
manded if I would buy a carload lot. He 
wanted to close the deal yesterday so as to 
leave town last night, but I made him stay 
over until this morning. I wanted to let 
him know who was boss when it came to 
doing business with me. 

f course,” the furniture man con- 
cluded, “I didn’t exactly need a carload of 
stuff, but when you can make people grant 
credit terms like that it pays to buy in 
quantities. I bet I’ll have it all sold before 
the bill falls due. That’s the way to make 
money. Work onthe other fellow’s capital!”’ 

The theory of business as explained by 
the furniture man did appear impressive, in 
a way, but it turned out that there were 
flaws in his reasoning. The manufacturing 
firm had indeed granted him six months in 
which to pay the bill, but only on condition 
that he give an interest-bearing note for the 
amount involved, a very reasonable request 
in view of the long terms and the further 
fact that he had kept the traveling man in 
town three days to get the order. This, 
however, was not all, according to the 
receiver’s report. 


Skating Too Near the Edge 


The furniture man had been overopti- 
mistic about working on the other fellow’s 
capital. When the six months’ note fell due 
he had not turned his carload purchase into 
money as he had expected, and could pay 
only part of the amount; he had to renew 
the balance, and of course paid interest on 
that. Nor was this the only transaction of 
the kind. The receiver stated that along 
toward the last the furniture man was pay- 
ing interest in twenty different places. His 
interest charges amounted to as much as 
his store rent, and a good deal of his time 
was taken up each day in running around 
to different banks to arrange for renewing 
notes which had been sent in by different 
firms for collection. He was crowded so 
closely that he could seldom pay even his 
electric-light bill on time, and it cost him 
10.per cent extra because he would be a 
few days late each month. 

The receiver, who had been a merchant 
himself, let drop an informal opinion at the 
creditors’ meeting which contained a good 
deal of business philosophy. 

“The furniture man,” he said, “‘seemed 
to believe he could skate along on the edge 


without ever falling in. Apparently his id 
was to buy all the merchandise the fa 
tories could turn out, for fear his competi- 
tors might get some of it. It never occurred 
to him that he ought to try to build upa 
reserve to carry him over a bad time.” 

The receiver’s comment as applied to the 
young furniture man’s disastrous finish is 
particularly applicable to the present time, 
Business men in all lines who expanded 
themselves too optimistically during the 
period of rising prices and easy credit are 
now wishing they had not been quite 80 
optimistic. It is surprising how few of the 
rank and file of business men made any 
effort to create anything of a reserve during 
the flush period. 

The trouble, perhaps, lies in the fact that 
the average small business man looks upon 
a reserve as something quite important for 
banks and big institutions, but not for him. 
He figures that sometime or other when he 
gets his business just where he wants it he 
will begin taking some money out of it; bu 
meanwhile he just goes along and does t e 
best he can. And indeed it is hard, even in 
the best of times, to wrest cash money from 
a going business, as many thousands of m 
can testify. Just when one has managed to 
get a little balance in bank and it seems 
that he may safely divert some of it for out- 
side investment the most aggravating 
things are liable tohappen. A notemays 
denly come to light which the business mil 
had signed months before and forgotten to 
enter on his books; someone fails to pay 
an account which had been confide 
counted on to help out on the month’s ex 
penses; or business may suddenly go 
and continue that way until the balance in| 
bank has duly disappeared. I need not 
remind any business man of these discour- 
aging things; he knows allabout them with- 
out being told. 


Amateurs in Business , 
But the events of the past couple of years 
have shown conclusively that the small 
business man needs some kind of reserve 
just as much as the big institution. T 
other day I sat in the office of an able la 
yer who handles the credit troubles of al 
great organization of wholesalers in the 
Middle West. On the lawyer’s desk and in) 
his files were documents representing the 
embarrassments of nearly a hundred men| 
in various lines of business. 


main reasons for the troubles that come t 

him for attention: The first is that so man 
men go into business without any particu-| 
lar knowledge of the line they enter and 
expect to compete on even terms with th 
old-timers. It is a case of amateurs, 


noticeable since the war. For a couple ¢ 
years it looked so easy to make money I 
merchandising lines that hundreds of 
den es: into the game of buying and selli1 
who had no knowledge of the thing they 
had jumped into, and now they are falling 
by the wayside. | 

But this was only one phase of the bust 
ness troubles which were contained in the| 
documents about the lawyer’s office. By 
far the greatest number had to do with the 
misfortunes.of business men who had failed) 
to make provisions for a rainy day. He 
showed me the papers on a particular case, 
that of a department-store owner in ol 
lawyer’s own city. 

“There is a man,”’ the lawyer said, ‘ 
thought, two years ago, that he was wort 
a hundred thousand dollars. Now he: 
asking his creditors for an extension of his 
debts. Of course he will get what he asks, 
because we never force anyone to the wall 
who shows signs of trying to do the ri 
thing; but we would feel a good deal bett 
about it if he had displayed an ability te 
lay aside something out of his business i 
he had the chance. 

“T know the merchant persoua la alls 
lawyer continued; “he is a man who talks 
a good deal about thrift to his employes ms 
in fact even makes speeches about it. | 
heard him make a speech once to an audi: 
ence of young fellows at the Y. M. : 
He told the boys how important it was 
them to lay aside something out of thel 
wages, and how much better they wo 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
stand in the business world if it were known 
they had a nest egg saved up. He closed 
his speech by stating that if two young men 
came to him for employment, one of whom 
had a savings account and the other hadn’t, 
he would always choose the one who had it. 

“But the merchant himself has never 
practiced what he preached. He has not 
seemed to realize that the same rule applies 
to business men as to those who work on 
salaries. There has been no time during 
the past ten years during which he might 
not have pulled a little cash out of his busi- 
ness to set aside as a safety fund, but he has 
not done it. Instead, he has slapped all his 
profits back into his business and gone into 
debt besides, and now that the slump has 
come he is up against it.” 

In one of the big Texas cities I had an 
interview with a man who has decided 
opinions on the subject of building a re- 
serve. He has a reserve himself which he 
states saved his business life on one‘occasion. 
This man is in the lumber business and 
specializes on the building of homes for 
people of moderate circumstances. It is, 
he says, about the most satisfactory busi- 
ness in the world. On Sundays when he 
takes his family out for a ride he can point 
with pride to numberless houses which he 
has helped to build, and every householder 
a satisfied customer. It is a standing joke 
in the family that he thinks more of his 
lumber business than of his wife; but there 
are no hard feelings about it, because she 
knows it is not so. 

Although the lumberman is in a most 
prosperous condition now, he has had his 
ups and downs and knows what it is to 
sweat over finances. The hardest knock of 
his career came just about a year after he 
started his business. A money panic swept 
the country, and in the general mix-up the 
bank at which the lumberman transacted 
his business closed its doors. In any line of 
endeavor it is embarrassing for one’s bank 
to quit, and especially so in the lumber 
business. His customers were not ordi- 
narily able to pay cash for their homes, and 
the lumberman had an arrangement with 
his bank by which it discounted the notes 
his customers gave him. As the bank was 
now closed he had no outlet for these notes. 
Manifestly it was impossible for him to go 
ahead and finance any more homes on 
credit. Unless he could find someone able 
and willing to take his paper off his hands 
his business career was at an end. 


' The Man of Last Resort 


The lumberman had a couple of unhappy 
days following the closing of hisbank. There 
were plenty of other banks in town, but 
naturally none were anxious to take on 
heavy-borrowing customers at the height 
of a money panic. Nevertheless he had to 
try them out. Not having been in business 
long enough to acquire much of a reputa- 
tion, and besides, being only thirty years 
old and young-looking for his age, the lum- 
berman says his quest for a bank connec- 
tion was the hardest job he ever did. He 
admits that he walked up and down in 
front of the first institution he tackled for 
two hours before he worked up courage 
enough to go in. 

When he did sit down in the president’s 
private office he did not feel much better. 
He laid his problems before that official, 
explaining that he had forty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of lumber ordered from various 
mills which would have to be paid for, and 
at present he did not have enough cash 
even to pay freight charges on the material 
when it should arrive. Whatever money he 
had was tied up in the closed bank and it 
was very problematical when it would be 
available. But the forty thousand dollars 
which he needed to pay his bills was not all. 
He wanted the banker also to furnish him 
with an outlet for the notes that his cus- 
tomers gave him in paying for their homes. 

The banker considered the situation cour- 
teously but without enthusiasm. 

“I’m afraid I can’t do anything for you,” 
he said. ‘What you are asking might be 
all right in normal times, and if you had 
been doing business with us right along 
probably I might be able to fix you up now. 
But the way things are, we’ve got to use 
our resources to take care of our regular 
customers. I’m sorry, but I can’t do what 
you want.”’ 

The turn-down was final. The lumber- 
man tried two or three other institutions on 
succeeding days, but with similar results. 
One banker went a little further than the 
others and advised him that there was not 
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much use for him to try to work-out of his 
difficulty: He suggested that the lumber- 
man would do well to close out his business 
to the best advantage possible and take a 
job on salary somewhere. 

This was just what the lumberman did 
not want to do, Closing out a business in 
panic times is a wasteful proceeding; he 
had spent his life so far in accumulating 
what he had in the enterprise, and besides, 
he was not the sole owner. It was a stock 
company, in which several other men had 
invested money, trusting in his business 
ability to make their,investments profitable. 
There was every reason for him to try to 
keep afloat if possible. 

There was in the city at that time a 
banker, an old-timer, who had the reputa- 
tion of being somewhat hard-boiled. He 
was not much of a mixer among the busi- 
ness element, and it was understood he did 
not take many chances in his loaning 
operations. It was even rumored that he 
could be acrimonious on occasions when 
he thought a would-be borrower wanted 
accommodation on insufficient security. 
The lumberman dreaded an interview with 
so formidable a character but it was about 
his only chance, because he had been turned 
down by most of the other financiers of the 
community. He had never met the banker 
and was afraid he might not even get an 
interview, so took the precaution to have 
a friend of the financier’s make an appoint- 
ment for him. 


A Dramatic Interview 


This interview, held ina dismal-appearing 
office in the rear of the bank, did not start 
out happily. The lumberman had learned 
his piece pretty well by that time and be- 
gan to explain what he wanted, when the 
banker broke in impatiently. 

“T don’t want to listen to your life 
story,” he said. “‘Show me the figures. I 
want your financial statement.” 

The lumberman explained that he had 
not brought the statement with him as he 
thought he could explain matters orally, 
but he could run back to his office and 
bring the papers in thirty minutes. 

“JT don’t wait thirty minutes for any- 
one,” said the banker. ‘‘Come tomorrow 
at ten. Probably won’t amount to any- 
thing, but I’ll look at the figures anyhow.” 

At the appointed time the lumber man 
was on hand. The banker glanced over the 
typewritten sheet in an impersonal way, 
scanning the opposing columns of assets 
and liabilities. The lumber man, sitting 
anxiously on the edge of his chair, realized 
that the figures were not very convincing. 
The banker was, in fact, in the act of shov- 
ing the sheet aside in a dismissing gesture 
when his eye caught an obscure item at the 
bottom. 

“What’s this?’’ he demanded. “It says, 
‘Reserve, $3600.’ How does it happen 
you have a reserve when you are so near 
busted?” 

The lumber man did not know if the 
item in question was hurting or helping, 
but he explained it in detail. His concern, 
as before stated, was a stock company. He 
held a controlling interest and presumably 
could dictate when dividends should be de- 
clared, but he wanted to avoid unpleasant 
consequences. 

“It’s this way,” he told the banker: 
“None of the other men who have money 
invested in my company actually work in 
it. They are in it merely as an investment, 
and I know they will want dividends. But 
I know, too, that a lot of firms have gone 
broke because the stockholders insisted 
on having dividends regardless of conse- 
quences. 

“T figured that my company ought not 
to pay out any money in dividends until it 
got thoroughly on its feet; perhaps in four 
or five years. So I thought of a scheme. 
I would set aside a certain amount each 
month and put it in a special savings 
account. 

“Tf my stockholders pressed me too much 
for dividends I could show them the bank 
book and tell them their dividends were 
there all right, but they couldn’t have them 
yet. That, I thought, would keep them 
satisfied, and if a crisis ever should come 
the fund would be there to help out. 

“But now,’’ the lumber man concluded 
dismally, ‘‘the crisis is here and my reserve 
isn’t any good because it is tied up in the 
closed bank. Anyhow, it wasn’t enough to 
help much.” 

The banker pulled the typewritten state- 
ment sheet back across the desk and looked 
at it more interestedly. . 
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“You’ve been in business about a year,” 
he commented, ‘‘and you’ve got thirty-six 
hundred dollars in this reserve. — That 
means you dragged three hundred dollars 
out of your business every month?” 

“Dragged is the right word,” responded 
the lumber man. ‘‘Some months it seemed 
as though I couldn’t manage it, but ] 
always found some way to squeeze it 
through.”’ : ig 

For the next five minutes, the lumber 
man says, he did not know whether to g¢ 
or stay. The banker sat looking out the 
window without a word. When he dic 
speak it was to call loudly to his cashier 
requesting that official’s immediate pres. 
ence. The cashier came and stood beside 
his chief. 

“‘T want you to look at this fellow here,’ 
the banker said, pointing at the lumber 
man. ‘‘He’s been in business a year anc 
he’s got a reserve! He’s got what a lot o 
these fellows around here who have bee 
in business twenty years haven’t.”’ ; 

Then in a tone of authority: ‘I want 
you to look at him good, because he i 
going to borrow money from us. Take hin 
up front and fix him up with what he needs 
I think it will be about forty thousanc 
dollars.” | 

I have told the foregoing story withow 
frills and precisely as the lumber man re 
lated it tome. Its value does not lie in thi 
fact that it was a dramatic incident in thi 
career of a business man, but as showin, 
how a very shrewd financier appreciate 
the importance of money which has beer 
set aside as a reserve in case of emergency 
In the lumber man’s case he could no 
even get at his reserve when he mos 
needed it, but the banker did not conside 
that; it stood as evidence that he had ha 
the character to do it. 

But the lumber man states that th 
incident has had a more important bearin; 
on his later operations than the fact tha 
he got out of a tight fix. Always he ha 
kept up the habit of pulling a certai 
amount out of his business each month, n 
matter how hard it has been to do it. I 
has, he says, been an incentive to economy 

He took me out of his office and into th 
long sheds which house his stock of fresh 
looking lumber and showed me the rows 0 
neat bins in which various sizes of board 
were stocked. The main feature of thes 
bins was that none of them were ver 
large. | 

“T had them made that way as a sort ¢ 
moral control,” he said. “I can’t get my 
self into trouble from overbuying; whe 
these bins are full there just isn’t any othe 
place to put anything.” 


Loss on Overstock 


“T have noticed,” he continued, ‘the 
most failures in business come from me 
buying more than they can pay for. The 
get their whole capital tied up in stoel 
and then some. There is always a tempt 
tion, when a salesman comes around, t 
buy in big quantities so as to get a litt 
lower price. But the man who yields t 
temptation of that sort forgets how fa: 
he can lose money on his overstock. Tt! 
interest on his investment works day 
nights and Sundays, and it costs money 1 
keep it insured. But the main loss 
usually on the overstock itself. Many 
man has bought ten thousand dollar 


doesn’t get along better. 
“Tf such a man would only put tl 
burden on himself of taking a little out) 


invested in registered government bond 
He has never had to touch it because #] 
credit of a man known to have such a bae 
ground is always ace-high. And best 
all, the lumber man said, his reserve hi 
given him many a good night’s sleep wht 
otherwise he might have lain awake © 
worry during squally times. f 

Many small business men believe the 
enterprises are exempt from ordinary rul 
‘because of their smallness. One of 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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N asuburb of a certain large city, two manu- 
facturers who are warm friends live side by 
side. One of them has advertised his product 
to the public for many years; the other has just 
begun to advertise a new product. 


Not long ago, while they were reading their 
newspapers on the way to the city in the morn- 
ing, the man who has advertised for many years 
turned to his friend and said :— 

‘*T have just been reading here about a device 
which makes it possible for an airplane to write 
across the sky in letters of smoke. It reminds 
me of something I want to tell you—something 
that I consider the most important lesson that 
an advertiser has to learn. 


‘‘When you and J have as many as four or five 
urgent things to do in a day we write them down 
—we don’t trust ourselves to remember them— 
the human memory is too frail a vessel. 

“‘By the same token, it is hard enough for the 
public to remember the products that are adver- 
tised zow—advertised regularly, month in and 
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month out—without remembering the ones that 
appear in the newspapers and magazines for a 
little while and then step out of the picture. 


‘*From what I know of your proposition, you 
ought to be a highly successful advertiser. In 
fact, you will probably be so successful—and 
some day business will seem to come so easily— 
that you may forget the part that advertising 
plays in making it come easily. You may get 
the idea, as others have, that you can stop your 
advertising—or cut it to a shadow of itself— 
and never miss it. 


‘*But the public memory is no better than 
your own, or my own. It must be jogged con- 
tinually. If the time arrives when you think 
you can forget the public and not be forgotten 
yourself —put away the temptation. It is the 
law in advertising, as in everything else, that 
permanent success requires permanent effort. 
If you try to dodge that law, as sure as you are 
here you will find that your name and your 
fame are written in letters of smoke.”’ 
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Avoid a Tragedy by Using 


a WINTERFRONT 


lst MOTORIST 
bitterly 

B-r-r-r-r! Don’t you dread 
the cold weather? If I did- 
n’t need it every day, I’d 
rather store my car than 
go through the winter 
worries — engine trouble, 
clumsy covers, frozen 
radiator. 


2nd MOTORIST 


with assurance 


I’ve been through that“ 
worry mill, but those days 
are gone forever. This 
winter will find me as care- 


free as I was last, riding 
day in and day out. 


ey 
a 
ad, 


1st MOTORIST 
doubtingly 


How do you do it? 
2nd MOTORIST 


firmly 


I’m rid of all those out- 
of-date trouble breeders. 
Twelve months ago! puta 
WINTERFRONT on my 
car and I’ve been sitting 
pretty since. 


Ist MOTORIST 
with mild interest 

New fangled device? 

2nd MOTORIST 
enthusiastically 


Greatest addition to car 
comfort since the self- 
starter. 


1st MOTORIST 
with growing interest 


What’s it like? 


2nd MOTORIST 

briefly 
It’s a handsome looking 
steel shutter made in pat- 
terns to fit over the radi- 
ator of any car. Looks fine 
and is so easily attached 
that the slip of instructions 
is just a formality. A ther- 
mostatic device controls 
the shutter and keeps the 
heat in or lets it out auto- 
matically. 


1st MOTORIST 
Then what do I do? 


2nd MOTORIST 


You enjoy yourself. You sit 
back and let Jack Frost rave. 


1st MOTORIST 


Say, you’ve about sold me. 
Suppose I can get it at my 
dealer’s? 


Any enterprising motor car dealer in your vicinity can 
show you how the WINTERFRONT overcomes cold 
weather motor troubles. To locate him quickly, write 
to us and we will direct you on the road to perfect 
motor comfort and no winter detour. 


Write for descriptive literature to the 


PINES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
408-10 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
hardest jobs the credit agencies have is 
that of getting intelligent financial reports 
from men who operate the smaller estab- 
lishments in any community. Such men 
frequently make no effort to keep books or 


| records, apparently feeling that the figures 


would be too trifling to be of any use. 
What the small business man needs to feel 
is that his enterprise is just as important 
in a way as the largest concern in his com- 
munity, and subject to precisely the same 
rules. If reasonable bookkeeping and an 
intelligent, systematic attempt to build a 
reserve are valuable to the First National 
Bank, the same things will be valuable to 
the Acme Bakery or the Bon Ton Cleaning 
and Pressing Club. Recently I ran across 
an incident that showed what may be 
accomplished in the matter of reserve 
building when one’s heart is in the work. 

On astreet only a block or so from where 
I live I had been noticing the growth of a 
building evidently designed as a duplex 
apartment house. No passer-by could 
help noticing it, in fact, because the car- 
penters inconsiderately monopolized the 
whole building lot and part of the sidewalk. 
As I picked my way past one morning I 
noticed a friend standing around looking 
at the operations with an air of proprietor- 
ship. This friend bears the name of Charlie 
among the citizens of the suburb, and is 
the proprietor of our favorite neighborhood 
grocery store. My own acquaintance with 
Charlie dates back to the time when he 
quit his job as street-car conductor to enter 
the grocery business. I asked him if he 
intended to sell out his store and go into 
the contracting line. 


Charlie’s Own Story 


“No, I’m not,’ he answered. “I bought 
this lot and am having the house built. 
I am going to live in one of the apartments 
and rent out the other.” 

Charlie’s store down the street does not 
appear like an establishment that could 
legitimately finance the building of apart- 
ment houses, even of the modest type of 
the one under construction. I told him 
with an air of alarm that I guessed it was 
about time for me to change my grocery 
store and patronize someone whose profits 
were not so expansive. . 

He assured me earnestly that he guaran- 
teed his prices to be as low as anyone’s 
else—lower even, if the truth were known. 
His reference to the apartment-house 
project was brief. 

“Tm building it out of my reserve,” he 
said. 

Then lest this statement should seem too 
much like bragging he explained that he 
had only twenty-five hundred dollars to 
invest, but that sum had paid for the build- 
ing lot and enough on the house to get a 
good start; the balance was to be paid off 
in monthly installments. 

To one familiar with Charlie’s grocery 
establishment even this detailed explana- 
tion was hard to understand. His store is 
of the most modest sort, a frame structure 
with living apartment above and salesroom 
below. He employs a clerk at all times but 
a delivery boy only intermittently; in slack 
seasons Charlie does the delivering himself 
and saves expense. 

In spite of my rough joke I knew he sold 
his groceries as cheap as the big downtown 
stores. And yet here he was, talking grandly 
about his reserve, and building a duplex 
apartment house. I asked him to tell me 
how he had done it. The banging of the 
carpenters’ hammers punctuated his story 
as he related it to me. : 

“T didn’t know much about business 
when I quit the street-car company and 
opened the grocery store,’ Charlie ex- 
plained. ‘‘I wouldn’t have had the nerve 
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to do it except for my wife. We had saved 
up a little money out of my wages and 
she got to arguing that we ought to invest 
it in some business and get ahead in the 
world. I knew the man who had this 
grocery store at that time, and he tackled 
me to buy him out. I had told him how 
much money I had saved up and he offered 
to sell me the place for just what I had. 
I guess he would have sold it for most any 
price because he had been in business 
nearly ten years and he wasn’t ten dollars 
better off than he had been when he 
started. 

“‘T never stopped to think about that, 
though. It seemed an easy proposition to 
buy stuff at wholesale prices and sell it 
again at retail prices. I knew I could 
handle customers all right, because I had 
always got along with the street-car 
patrons, and that’s no easy job itself. But 
when I had bought the store I began to 
learn why merchants don’t make as much 
money as outsiders think they do. It’s the 
expenses. My wife and I are both country 
raised and we lived economically, but the 
store somehow seemed to eat up all the 
margin of profit. I had to keep a horse 
and wagon, and then there was the electric- 
light bill and the clerk’s wages and stuff 
spoiling on my hands, and a hundred other 
things that cost money. At the end of the 
first year we weren’t a dollar better off 
than when we started and I had worked 
twice as hard as when I was on the street 
car. 

“We were talking it over one night, feel- 
ing pretty blue, when my wife proposed 
something. 

““You ought to draw some money out 
of the business every month,’ she said, 
‘and put it in a savings account. We 
haven’t got a thing to fall back on in case 
either of us got sick or anything.’ 

“This remark made me sort of mad. I 
asked her if she thought a grocery store 
was kind of a bank that a person could take 
money out of whenever he felt like it. It 
was hard enough, I said, to pay my bills 
anyway. 

“* Just the same,’ she said, ‘I believe it 
could be done. Say about thirty-five 
dollars every month.’ 

“The thing looked so impossible that I 
wouldn’t answer at all, but next day she 
came at me again. 

“““How would it be,’ she asked, ‘to take 
out nine dollars each week? Saturday is 
always a pretty good day in the store. You 
could draw nine dollars out of the drawer 
every Saturday night and probably you 
would never miss it.’”’ 


His Wife’s Experiment 


““*All right,’ I said, pretty irritated, ‘I’ll 
do that if you will promise to face the col- 
lectors from the wholesale houses every 
Monday morning. Many a time I haven’t 
got nine dollars left over after I have paid 
them all off.’ 

“My wife is a persistent woman when 
she sets her mind to a thing, and she kept 
up her argument. 

““How would this be, then?’ she said. 
‘We'll take out a dollar and a half every 
day. When you count up your cash at 
closing time just slip that much aside. I 
know we can manage that.’ 

“T said I couldn’t see where the differ- 
ence would come in between taking out a 
little every day or all of it once a month, 
because it all came out of the business any- 
way. Butshe was so set on the scheme that 


finally I gave in, and from that time on, 
every night at closing time she would come 
downstairs from the living apartment and 
get her dollar and a half. She kept it in a 
shoe box and once a week carried her nine 
dollars downtown to deposit it in the 
savings bank. 
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“The funny part of it was that I really 
didn’t seem to miss it much; and yet if T 
had waited until the end of the month and 
tried to take it all in one lump I know [I 
would have fallen down many times. You 
know a small grocery store often has to 
skin along on pretty narrow margins. 
Probably the secret of it was that I worked 
a little harder every day because I had that 
dollar and a half on my mind. I know I 
often cut down a little on an order I would 
be giving some salesman for fear I wouldn’t 
have enough to pay the collector when he 
came around for his money the next Mon- 
day morning.” ' 

Charlie paused to reflect on the per- 
plexities of business life and the difficulties 
attendant on the man who tries to wrest 
cash money from a going business. 

“But I’m here to tell you,” he finally 
continued, “that it wasn’t easy sailing all 
the time. The first summer was the 
hardest. That was the year the other 
grocery store started up in competition 
with me.” 

I remembered the year Charlie had com- 
petition. The other grocer had made so 
many glowing promises that numbers of 
families in the neighborhood had _basely 
taken their trade to him, only going back to 
Charlie when the newcomer had failed 
and gone away. 


A Close Squeak 


“Yes, sir, that was a hard summer,” 
Charlie went on. ‘‘Business was dull any- 
how, and that other fellow was trying to 
get my customers away from me all the 
time. I remember Fourth-of-July week 
especially. It seemed like there wasn’t any 
money anywhere. My wife and I had 
planned to take the two children and spend 
the Fourth with her folks up in the coun- 
try. She wanted to show off a little before 
the home folks, I guess, and had bought 
a swell new hat for the trip. 

“One evening a few days before the holi- 
day she came downstairs to take the usual 
dollar and a half out of the cash drawer. 
I was fussing around getting ready to close 
up, and I guess I showed I was worried. 
She opened the drawer and took a look in- 
side, and, believe me, there wasn’t much to 
look at. | 

““*Tiooks like business was pretty dull 
today,’ she remarked quietly. | 

“Y’m afraid I was sort of snappish the 
way I answered. 

“*Tt’s a whole lot worse than dull,’ I 
said. ‘There isn’t any business. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do next Monday | 
morning when the collectors come around.’ 

“She didn’t say anything more, only 
rattled the coins in the cash drawer and 
went on upstairs. It was about the same 
way for several days. On the morning of 
the Fourth when we started on our trip 
for the country I noticed she wasn’t wear- 
ing her new hat, and I asked her why. 

““T just thought I wouldn’t,’ she an- 
swered. ‘It’s most too fancy to wear before 
country people anyway.’ "4 

“Tt wasn’t until pretty near a year after- 
wards that she told me she had taken the 
hat back to the millinery store and gota 
refund. She hadn’t taken any money out | 
of the cash drawer that Fourth-of-July 
week; only pretended to. She made up 
her savings-bank deposit out of the hat 
money. I darn near cried when she told 
me about it.” 

Charlie paused again to find just the 
right words for his conclusion. 

“That was the closest squeak we ever 
had,” he said. “‘It makes me tired when 
I hear these fellows say they can’t ever 
manage to accumulate anything out of a 
business. They can do it if they want to 
bad enough; and if they will take it a little 
at a time.” , 
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‘QINCE prohibition there has been much 
‘~O grumbling about hotels—that is, more 
grumbling than usual, for the present- 
day hotel is an institution about which 


people rather like to grumble. Particu- 
Naely the wicked luxurious New York 
hotel. New York’s wicked luxury is a 
topic of ceaseless national interest. Writers 
are constantly walloping it in news dis- 
patches, magazine articles, short stories, 
novels. It makes up three-quarters of the 
foreign traveler’s book about America, is 
the text for more than one sermon in every 
-parson’s barrel, and furnishes the back- 
ground of about one movie production in 
every three. Take New York luxury apart, 
-however, and it is found to be largely the 
glitter and expensiveness of New York 
hotels. 

_ But this is the normal standardized 
grumbling. Since prohibition there is a 
distinctly new wave of grousing that in- 
volves hotels all over the country. Prices 
for rooms and food have advanced. The 
traveling man on the road complains of the 
high cost of selling—so high, with increased 
‘hotel and railroad rates, that some con- 
cerns have reduced their sales forces and 
even contemplate giving up the salesman 
altogether. Buyers who come to the big 
wholesale centers complain not only of 
‘inereased hotel expense but sometimes of 
‘being neglected in the scramble for accom- 
‘modation, charging that hotel men favor the 
pleasure-seeking patrons who spend money 
extravagantly. 
_ Prohibition started a readjustment in 
the hotel business that promises to work 
ultimate good for both the public and the 
‘hotel man. It will probably require several 
years. A little more knowledge of the hotel 
business by the public might help. The 
hotel man himself is acquiring new knowl- 
edge about his own business. 

One of the first effects of prohibition in 
New York was to close several famous 
hostelries. Despite the shortage of hotel 
accommodations they have been trans- 
formed into office buildings. For the 
slimination of liquor demonstrated that 
they had never been profitable as hotels, 
and were so badly out of balance that they 
2ould not be made so. 

One striking instance of an unbalanced 
aotel was that of a famous house at one 
of Broadway’s busiest corners. It had 
only three hundred and fifty rooms. That 
s altogether too small a plant to be profit- 
ible in so expensive a location. Its popular 
yar had been doing more business than the 
.otel, meeting the overhead. When the 
var was closed conversion into an office 
duilding became necessary. Rented for 
office purposes, the building will bring 
tbout the same revenue, without any ex- 
dense for furniture, linen or room service, 
or loss during summer months, when hotel 
)usiness usually falls off. 


Rising Costs 


In both the hotel and the restaurant 
yusiness John Barleycorn was the guest 
vho paid the overhead—the rent or real- 
‘state investment with such fixed charges 
»S taxes and insurance. 

_ “This is not simply one business, but a 
lozen,” said the proprietor of a well-known 
3roadway establishment. ‘I carry more 
neats than the average butcher shop, have 
nore silver than most department stores, 
nough linen to stock a dry-goods store, 
nough furniture to embark in the retail- 
urniture business on a big scale. Until 
srohibition went into effect I ran these 
ifferent departments with some confi- 
ence, because liquor paid the overhead. 
‘rom the efficiency-expert standpoint per- 
aps I was running loosely. The business 
aid profits, but we did not always know 
there or how. With liquor gone, all the 
verhead had to be distributed and each de- 
artment put on a stricter cost basis. It was 
ot easy to findjout where prices must be 
icreased, or how much, or where we could 
fas. operating economies in each depart- 

nt. 

“There was the additional factor of ris- 
1g prices for food, materials and labor. 
fany details are still to be worked out, 
ut when we get the overhead scientifically 
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distributed we shall have a better business, 
and there will be benefits for the public.” 

Had prohibition come to the hotel busi- 
ness in normal times, when there was a 
margin of accommodations over the de- 
mand, with competition for patronage in 
the dull summer period, many more hotels 
would have been closed. For many had 
been running out of balance. Liquor made 
up too great a percentage of their revenue, 
and with liquor gone they would have been 
unable to compete with better-balanced 
hotels. An expensive location or too small 
a plant would have put them at a disad- 
vantage. But the change came at a time 
when there was a shortage of hotel accom- 
modations over pretty much the whole 
country, while in metropolitan centers the 
slump in summer business had become 
imperceptible. 

Liquor paid not so much in a high-profit 
margin as through volume of business, low 
labor cost in handling, and the way it 
stimulated: spending in other directions. 
The crowd in a popular hotel bar setting 
?em up again all day long‘and far into the 
night, helped pay the rent and taxes. But 
drinks served at tables and in rooms paid 
also, because service was effected through 
waiters.and bell boys, without additional 
labor. A good liquor business in the dining 
room, for example, might require one or 
two additional bartenders, but once drinks 
were ready, the serving was performed by 
regular dining-room waiters. Thus prohi- 
bition brought a heavy loss of revenue, and 
it was a loss without salvage, as one hotel 
man expresses it, because the number of 
employes could not be materially reduced. 
Many of the New York hotels kept their 
bartenders and wine men, fitting them into 
other parts of the organization. 


The Demon Candy 


Three general lines have been followed 
in making readjustments: First, candy and 
soft drinks were substituted for liquor in 
the effort to earn the same kind of revenue 
in some other way; second, some of the 
overhead was distributed over rooms, with 
price advances; third, the hotel men called 
in efficiency experts to study their business 
and evolve methods of running it more 
economically. 

Bonbons are supposed to be a dietary 
substitute for booze, though many an 
orphan left by old John Barleycorn fails to 
develop a sweet tooth. Candy is a real 
substitute for liquor from the revenue- 
producing standpoint, some hotel men find, 
though naturally it does not yield the same 
volume of revenue. For one thing, more 
people eat candy than drink liquor. For 
another, it is like liquor in that the labor 
expense of selling and serving is reasonable. 
Less space is required for selling and stor- 
age than for liquor, sales are made by girls 
instead of highly paid mixed-drink experts, 
and the regular staff of the hotel can 
do some of the selling. Though volume is 
not so large as that of liquor, still candy 
and soft drinks are now the third largest 
item of revenue in some of the big Broad- 
way hotels, restaurant revenue being first 
and rooms second. 

This candy revenue looks so promising 
that the hotel men have in many cases 
organized it as a separate business, forming 
a distinct subsidiary corporation to manu- 
facture and sell sweetstuffs. They are also 
reaching out with their candy sales in ways 
not possible with liquor. Confectionery 
specialties associated with famous hotels, 
like the Louisiana pralines made in the 
kitchen of a New Orleans hostelry, are now 
being advertised and distributed nation- 
ally. The name of a famous hotel, it has 
been found, has selling value when put 
behind candy, and.the candy in turn has 
advertising possibilities for the hotel. 

Remember the lure of the rumseller and 
old John Barleycorn? 

Well, there now begins to emerge the 
lure of the Demon Barleysugar, and pos- 
terity may have to deal with it. 

“Moth-er! We are going to the Van 
Razzle, ain’t we—moth-er?” pleaded a 
seven-year-old coming into New York ona 
West Indian steamer. With the insistence 
of seven he had been asking that question 
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a dozen times daily during the voyage. 
Some months before, the family had 
stopped at a big New York hostelry whose 
candy sales have already been built up toa 
quarter-million dollars yearly. The woman 
floor clerk had asked his little sister how 
old she was, and where she lived, and the 
date of her birthday. Back home a few 
weeks later, when little sister’s birthday 
came around, a box of the hotel’s candy 
had been delivered to her home. Her 
brother’s anxiety that they stop at the 
Van Razzle was simple—his birthday came 
that week. 

Room prices have been advanced every- 
where, carrying some of the overhead, but 
the hotel men insist that advances have 
not been unreasonable. In New York the 
increases are said to average about 35 per 
cent. That is, a room formerly rented at 
three dollars a day now brings four dollars, 
and a five-dollar room, six and a half to 
seven dollars. 

Rooms are quite a story. The balance 
sheet of one group of metropolitan hotels 
shows that overhead costs twenty-five 
cents for every dollar in the room price— 
rent, taxes and insurance. And practically 
everything that goes into room service, 
from the carpet on the floor to the towels 
in the bathroom, has advanced in price. 

“TI simply won’t stand it!’ protested a 
carpet manufacturer when notified some 
months after prohibition that the price of 
his hotel suite would be increased 25 per 
cent. “It is unreasonable—outrageous!”’ 

“Mr. Smith, you have been living here 
ten years,’’ said the hotel manager. ‘In 
that time we have not advanced your 
rental.” 

“That’s so,’’ admitted the manufacturer. 

“During that time how much have 
carpets advanced in price—and other 
things that go into our furnishings and 
service?”’ 

The carpet man said no more—the 
argument was unanswerable. 

A heated protest of a dry-goods organiza- 
tion over New York hotel rates was an- 
swered in the same way recently by the 
hotel-men’s organization. 

“We are large dry-goods users!’”’ the 
hotel men said succinctly. 

There are undoubtedly abuses in this 
matter of room charges, taking the country 
as a whole, and remembering that there are 
thousands of individual hotel proprietors 
and splendid opportunities for overcharging 
on such occasions as conventions and the 
like. But the country over, straight 
through the year, hotel men insist that 
their room.rates have not been advanced 
unreasonably, considering the startling 
shift of overhead caused by prohibition 
and increases of one hundred to several 
hundred per cent in the things they use. 
Moreover, as taxes and prices fall, and new 
hotels restore competition, room prices will 
unquestionably fall too. 


Market Price and Menu Price 


In New York, restaurant prices have 
been advanced, but chiefly to cover in- 
creased food and labor costs; hotel men 
say that they have not redistributed any of 
their overhead in the dining room. Criti- 
cism of restaurant prices usually takes the 
form of a comparison of food in the market 
with prices on the menu. Because most of a 
hotel’s organization for handling food be- 
tween the supply dealer’s delivery wagon 
and the table is out of ‘sight, the public 
does not understand what happens in be- 
tween, or make allowance for it in com- 
parisons. 

“T see brook trout on your menu,” said 
a guest to the manager of a Broadway 
hostelry. “It is priced at one dollar. How 
many fish do you serve to a portion?” 

‘““Two,’’ was the answer. 

“Well, I happen to know that brook 
trout are now one dollar and twenty-five 
cents a pound in the market.”’ 

“Then there are four or five trout to the 
pound,” said the manager, ‘‘for our menu 
prices run just about 100 per cent above 
the market price. For this margin we store 
the stuff, cook it, serve it, stand spoilage, 
breakage and wear and tear, and get our 
profit. On many a dining-room order, 
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The ancients made fire with 
flint and steel. Future antiquari- 
ans will look back on 1922 as a 
time when people kept them- 
selves warm by shoveling coal. 


* Coal is hard to obtain and 
very high priced—its use entails 
unnecessary labor — dirt— dust 
and ashes—it must be stored 
and paid for in advance. 


Heat With 
Gasteam 


The Clow Gasteam Heating 
System offers the best solution 
of the heating problem. Cast 
iron radiators, with an individu- 
ally controlled and regulated 
gas burner under each radiator, 
give steam heat when and where 
it is wanted. 


You save on piping. You save space 
—basements can be used for other 
purposes, or in some cases no cellar 
excavation orchimney is necessary. 
You pay for fuel after it is used— 
turn on heat when you need it— 
turnitoff when youdon’t. GAsTEAM 
can be quickly installed. Stocks are 
available for immediate delivery. 


Used in all types of buildings 


—from bungalows to factories, from the one- 
man shop to the Woolworth stores. The 
GastEAM Book tells 
of a heating system 
that is giving satis- 
faction to thousands 
in your vicinity. 
Send for it today. 


James B. CLow 
& Sons 


General Offices: 
534S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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Prof. 
A. P. Anderson 


Inventor of 


Puffed Grains 


More Real Food 


More whole grains—more milk 


Children are underfed—a large percentage of them. 
food, but not the right food. 

That is why so many able authorities write articles to mothers on this 
vital point. 
They need more whole grains, need more milk. 


They get enough 


The supreme dish for a child 


Whole wheat is practically a complete food. It supplies 16 needed 
elements, including essential minerals. 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded. Every food cell is blasted, 
so digestion is made easy and complete. Over 125 million steam explosions 
are caused in every kernel. 

Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed in like way. 

These grains are tidbits—flavory, flaky bubble grains. 
in them. They make whole grains wholly digestible. 

They make the milk dish tempting to a child. 

Serve them morning, noon and night—with cream and ‘sugar, mixed 
with fruit, in bowls of milk. Or doused with melted butter for after- 
school delights. 

Children who get such foods in plenty are not underfed. And there’s 
nothing that children like better. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Whole grains 


Children revel 


steam exploded— 
Puffed to 8 times 
normal size 
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particularly at lunch, where the average 
bill is between-one and two dollars, if a 
waiter breaks a glass or plate he wipes out 
our profit on that meal.” 

Nor when it criticizes does the public 
know that in the coolers and on the pantry 
shelves of a big hotel there must be carried 
several thousand separate articles of food, 
some*of which may be called for only once 
a day. A story is told of a wager made 
with the steward of a New York hotel by 
a globe-trotter who bet that he could name 
a dozen articles, none of which would be 
served. 

“All right,” agreed the steward. ‘“‘Go 
ahead—if they are not against the law or 
out of season.” ; 

Bombay duck was the first order. It 
was produced immediately—not a fowl, 
but an East Indian fish. Heart of palm 
was next—the tender new-leaf growth of the 
royal palm, to obtain which it is necessary 
to cut down the tree. That was produced 
also. It comes in cans from Madagascar. 
Other outré dishes were demanded, and the 
hotel had two out of three. Finally, in des- 
peration, the widely traveled guest took a 
new tack in naming the twelfth article. 

“Liverwurst!”’ he ordered, thinking that 
a fashionable hotel would not have such a 
plebeian kind of sausage—but it was also 
produced. 

When restaurant prices were at the very 
peak, some months ago, an antiprofiteering 
investigator told the manager of a metro- 
politan group of hotels that it was impos- 
sible for a skilled menu reader to order from 
his daily bills of fare a meal that could be 
considered reasonable in price. After study- 
ing his own menus from this standpoint the 
manager admitted that there was much 
truth in the statement. Whereupon he met 
the criticism by listing a fixed-price meal 
in all his dining rooms. This meal was 
different every day, but made up of the 
same articles, no choice being left patrons. 
Its economy came through increasing the 
volume of orders for those articles and 
simplifying service. Or rather, economy 
would have been secured in that way had 
a large number of patrons ordered the 
fixed-price meal. But they didn’t! Thenum- 
ber of ‘orders was disappointing. The nov- 
elty has been continued, but the public still 
prefers its own selection from a wide range 
of dishes. 

Another menu specialty popular in 
clubs has been tried in hotels—the club 
plate, a large platter upon which a full 
meal is served, a meat or fish portion gar- 
nished with vegetables, the variety being 
changed daily. This has not become popu- 
lar in hotels, however, and efforts to intro- 
duce such economies seem to show that the 
public, though grumbling, will not codp- 
erate. 

Since prohibition the efficiency engineer 
has come into a good hotel practice, and 
the hotel men themselves are becoming 
efficiency experts. 


Chain Hotels 


Once upon a time the hotel was a tavern, 
prospering largely upon the geniality of 
its proprietor, who personally knew his 
guests, served them at the bar, supervised 
the waiters, and helped his wife in the 
kitchen. Then the tavern grew into some- 
thing approaching the modern hotel, with 
a staff of cooks and bartenders and a head 
waiter. Acquaintance and the personality 
of the proprietor were still factors. Yet 
more growth, and the hotel of several hun- 
dred rooms evolved. The proprietor knew 
some of his guests, but possibly not one in 
twenty. 

He disappeared in an office and ran an or- 
ganization. On his demonstrating marked 
ability to deliver personality through an 
organization, capitalists would build him 
a bigger hotel. Sometimes they would 
build him two or three, but one was the 
general rule, and if he ran more than one, 
each was a separate organization, operat- 
ing without regard to the others—perhaps 
in separate cities. 

The idea of group management was just 
around the corner then, but it took prohi- 
bition to make it widely effective. 

When capitalists find a great hotel 
keeper today they take him out of his hos- 
telry altogether and set him up in a sepa- 
rate executive organization to run a group 
of houses. There his job becomes chiefly 
one of comparisons. With a half dozen big 
hostelries turning in monthly reports show- 
ing the operations of each house and every 
department in minute detail, he can meas- 
ure one against another, set up standards 
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in costs and revenue,-and locate: both e 
ciency and waste. 4 
Under the old plan of individual manage- 
ment each manager, steward and chef 
worked in his own air-tight compartment. 
Sometimes he met managers, stewards an 
chefs from other hotels and exchanged in- 
formation, but there was little understand- 
ing as to what might be the important 
information and what unimportant, and 
no regular systematic comparison of im- 
portant data. : 
Today the managers, stewards and ch 8 
of a hotel group are watched by the execu- 
tive office, and also meet regularly for dis. 
cussion—and they know what to discuss, 
The chefs of one New York hotel group, for 
example, get together every month for a 
conference and lunch. They meet at oe 
hotel in succession. Ideas are not merely 
exchanged but demonstrated. The chef 
whose turn it is to act as host this month 
makes a point of serving something new 
and tells how it is cooked. At one of thes 
luncheons recently the chefs journeyed te 
an out-of-town hotel belonging to their 
group, and brought back an excellent new 
recipe for as common a dish as cheesecake, 
Through group control it is being foul 
possible to cut expenses through large 
central purchases of staple supplies. Things 
like towels, soap, potatoes and canned 
goods can be bought in large quantities, 
often direct from producers, saving money 
by the elimination of middlemen’s profits 
and repeated handling. If everything were 
purchased in this way, on the contrary, 
individuality in the different hotels might 
be lost—and individuality in the hotel 
business is something worth keeping. 
the steward and chef in each house stil 
purchase the dainties and novelties that 
give individual character. They are en- 
couraged to effect their own improvements 
and economies, and group, management 
makes it possible to know when one of 
them has found a better way of doing a 
certain thing in his department, and to pass 
it along to the others. 7 


Dreaded Competition ) 


Very often such a better way material- 
izes in the cold figures of a monthly report. 
It is found by simple comparison of reports 
from each hotel in a group that Brown, 
the steward at the Van Razzle, has made 
a record in the volume of his breakfast 
business, or is running the grill at an un: 
usually reasonable cost. Scrutiny over si 
months’ returns from the cigar stands 0} 


balance. Consolidations of manufacturin 
plants almost invariably showed some fac 
tories so inefficient and out of date tha 


properties so badly out of balance th 
they are being scrapped in the same va 

One day before they tore down the ol 
Grand Union Hotel a newspaper reporté 
came to Simeon Ford, the hotel-m 
humorist, with startling information. 


after another. Ford looked troubled for 
moment. Then his face cleared. 
“You say a new hotel?” he asked. 
well, if it’s a new hotel, that’s all rig 
The only thing I’m afraid of is, someboe 
eee build an old hotel in this neighbo 
ood.”’ 
Since prohibition, however, old hote 
are not such desirable property, and und 
group management they are often bei 
turned to other uses. This is a matter 
policy, the anticipation of days when n 
construction will bring a reasonable balan 
between the supply and demand for 
commodation. 


staid people who used to stick by an ¢ 
(Continued on Page 65) g 


(Continued from Page 62) 
‘or its comfort, quiet and associa- 
have either disappeared or want to 
re the young people are, in the gay 
ystelries. Eliminating these houses 
efore another means of stabilizing 
tel business and bringing it into 
1y with new conditions. 
tavern was generally the personal 
xy of its proprietor, as is the small- 
1otel of today. The modern city 
10wever, calls for so large an invest- 
hat it is owned by a corporation, 
th direction is left to the manager, 
metimes leases the property from 
poration. The ownership of a group 
Js is a corporate enterprise calling 
lions of dollars, and attracts busi- 
jility of a sort decidedly different 
1e hotel-corporation directors of five 
years ago. These were usually able 
local lines—the banker, merchant, 
turer and others with money to 
‘o such an enterprise, often for the 
‘of the community as much as for 
In the directorate of the hotel cor- 
ns controlling groups of houses are 
‘und men prominent in national 
', industrial and transportation af- 
fotel keeping has become big busi- 
These executives handle it exactly 

would any other national enter- 
nd are attracted by its new magni- 
id better methods of management. 
ich men would have served on the 
pf directors of a hotel years ago, 
‘real balance sheet was almost un- 
in that business, is not thinkable. 
shotel balance sheet under group 
‘ment will compare with that of any 
jorate enterprise in its complete- 
Josts and other operating data are 
)rehensive as those of any big manu- 
g enterprise. 


! since prohibition,” said one of the 
tes of a New York hotel group, “‘if 
iciency man demonstrates to us a 
ty of making improvements or 
es we are glad to have him come in 
w what he can do—one of the best 
ions I know of the changed view- 
) this business.” 

| was a time, not long ago, when 
1 man had different room rates for 
, guests. The stranger paid one 
e commercial traveler another, the 
an another. There were always a 
ts who paid nothing, boarding out 
ing bills on the loose scheme 
| the hotel paid for space in news- 
sin accommodations instead of 
‘When business was bad anybody 
w the ropes could probably get an 
tely low rate by dickering for a 


oday prices are becoming fixed, 
\rate for each room posted in that 
‘he management of big city hotels 
3s soon think of selling cigars at 
prices to different people as to 
* make distinctions in room rates. 
tccounting knowledge of their busi- 
( shown them that the old prac- 
ye dangerous. 

ime impartiality and standardiza- 
Ee been applied to food prices. In 
‘en sirloin steak was ten cents a 
id eggs ten cents a dozen, the old- 
Aierican-plan hotel made it a point 
30 list as many articles as possible, 
Jatrons free range of the whole 
ly a fixed price—seldom more than 
8 Room and board were lumped 
at two or three dollars a day, and 
jis were frequently made to attract 
fe. Cost keeping in the kitchen 
Haown. Waiters often worked for 
y£0 popular establishments, taking 
17 in liberal tips. Any disparity 
(receipts and expenses was auto- 
# made good by the bar. 

ing food, labor and overhead costs 
faged all that. Itemized cost keep- 
(begun before the war. War and 
servation made it still more vital. 
became necessary to economize 
its, wheat flour, sugar and other 
4 eeded by the Allies, substitutes 
ad, portions reduced in size, and 
onomies of a permanent nature 
}ut in the chef’s and steward’s de- 
Ss. 
of increasing revenue are also be- 
|, so that though food prices are 
ed directly with any of the re- 
: ‘d overhead, the steward’s de- 
F pays more overhead indirectly 
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by increasing the volume of business. Food 
earns the most gross revenue in a group of 
metropolitan hotels. As shown in a recent 
balance sheet each dollar spent by patrons 
of such a group divides as follows: 


Food . $0.50 
Rooms. SE 2S FS ee ae 33 
Gand Via eee Ne Ee lbs, .08 
Gwar oo ks teat tenga .03 
Telephone ...... -03 
Beverages! 504 Fee -015 
News’ standiy {-..wi shes -005 
Valetpt. (onde: Seretnonnd -005 
heater ticketsh sat. Mb cotebet.! ccucemke -0025 
TOL, wae ee ee eR : .0025 


It was feared that prohibition might re- 
duce the hotel’s banquet business. Much 
of the sociability of such affairs seems to 
rest on alcoholic stimulants. This appre- 
hension has not been borne out, however. 
The banquet business is just as large, and 
constantly growing. Skeptics point to the 
fact that many big dinners are still illegally 
yet decidedly wet—liquor is smuggled in 
somehow by guests. But the.dry banquet, 
becoming more frequent, appears to be just 
as attractive and successful, and growing 
just as fast. Some restaurant men com- 
plain of diminishing business in smaller 
affairs, such as the private dinner and 
lunching party. They say that prohibition 
has changed taste. The connoisseur who 
formerly ordered his little entertainment 
exactingly, with a nice balance between 
foods and vintages, no longer values the 
social possibilities of eating, but eats just 
because it is necessary. This may be so, 
but the big public dinner with its speeches, 
music and stunts, though liquor be elim- 
inated, runs just about as merrily on its 
own steam. 

The guest who pays seven dollars for a 
room that cost four or five dollars a few 
years ago thinks chiefly about the increased 
rate, and accepts service as a matter of 
course. He knows little about service, 
because it is largely out of sight. On the 
same principle he forms his conclusions by 
a few outstanding things—his dining-room 
check, the lordly head waiter and auto- 
cratic room clerk, the gilding and uphol- 
stering in the lobby, the hat boy and his tip. 

The man who growls about his seven- 
dollar room would probably be astonished 
if told that from one and a half to two em- 
ployes are working to give him for his 
money the value called service. For the 
metropolitan hotel with a thousand guests 
will have from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand employes. Roughly, half of 
them are in the steward’s department, this 
including not only dining-room waiters, 
but also cooks, kitchen helpers, floor pantry- 
men and waiters—everybody who handles 
food. The other half are in the housekeep- 
er’s department, room service, office and 
maintenance forces. 


Unseen Service 


As an illustration of service out of sight, 
he would probably be interested in investi- 
gating one employe with whom his contact 
is usually most casual—the head por- 
ter, in a blue flannel shirt, who takes his 
baggage checks, gets his trunks into his 
room and out, and performs odd chores, 
such as purchasing railroad tickets and 
reserving Pullman accommodations. Hand- 
ing this functionary a quarter or half dollar 
for himself, he is not likely to think of him 
as the executive of an important business. 
Yet the head porter in a thousand-room 
hotel has far more responsibilities than 
many business men. In person and through 
trustworthy assistants he must be prac- 
tically a twenty-four-hour man every day 
in the year. He will have fifty men under 
him to handle the baggage of one thousand 
incoming and one thousand outgoing 
guests. He has wagons and motor trucks 
to haul baggage, operates a messenger 
service, traces lost luggage, is responsible 
for valuable personal property, such as 
jewelry, furs and clothes, often handled 
carelessly by owners. He is expected to 
tell offhand what trains or steamers go 
anywhere and everywhere, making sug- 
gestions as to the best. Thousands of dol- 
lars for the purchase of transportation pass 
through his hands daily, some of this busi- 
ness involving extensions of credit to 
guests who have transportation charged on 
their hotel bills. 

Again, it will be interesting for him to 
investigate the hotel as a bank. If he 
needed money and were unknown at any 
bank in a strange city, obtaining cash on 
his check would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. By establishing his identity and 
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responsibility at the hotel where he is a 
guest, however, he can probably obtain 
money without trouble. The credit de- 
partment of the hotel that takes care of 
him is as large and elaborate as the credit 
department of a good-sized business house. 
A big metropolitan hotel must have forty 
to fifty thousand dollars cash on hand 
when the banks close Saturday noon, for 
the accommodation of its guests until the 
banks open again Monday morning. This 
is only one of many such revolving funds 
that show up in its balance sheet. Each 
restaurant constantly carries several hun- 
dred dollars to cash checks, make change 
and transact its business. Each cashier’s 
window must have its revolving fund; 
likewise each cigar stand, news stand, soda 
fountain, porter’s desk. There will even be 
a revolving fund downstairs at the pay 
office, so employes who suddenly quit or 
are discharged can obtain their wages. 
Altogether, seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand dollars will be constantly tied up 
in the hotel’s banking operations. 


The Hat-Check Boy 


Room rates in many hotels are now not 
only as fixed as railroad rates but no price 
distinction is made between one and two 
occupants inaroom. This probably causes 
more suspicion and grumbling than the rate 
advance itself. For example, a business 
man and his wife visit New York together, 
he to buy goods and she to shop. They 
occupy a comfortable room at seven dollars 
a day, which is higher than of yore, yet 
they may not think it unreasonable. When 
the business man comes back alone a few 
weeks later and is asked to pay the same 
rate for the same room it seems like ex- 
tortion. 

But look at it from the hotel man’s 
standpoint. One guest in a double room 
involves practically the same service, linen 
and wear-and-tear as two. One guest, 
compared with two, reduces by half the 
possibility of selling incidentals—eats half 
as much in the dining room, spends half as 
much at the news stand, perhaps nothing 
at all at the theater-ticket stand; and so 
through the whole range of extras upon 
which the hotel counts to pay overhead. 
It is estimated that a guest in a first-class 
New York hotel spends daily in incidentals 
a sum equal to the price of his room. 
Married couples and families are better 
patrons than single guests. A business 
man alone will probably go outside and 
breakfast at a cafeteria, take his lunch 
downtown in the business district, and be 
entertained at a restaurant and theater in 
the evening. If his wife comes to town with 
him, however, she will breakfast and lunch 
in the hotel, perhaps entertain at tea, and 
they will both dine there, often with guests. 

The public’s criticism centers on other 
outstanding features of hotel service—the 
things with which people come most in 
contact. There is the hat-check boy, for 
one. He bobs up everywhere at dining 
room, banquet hall, restaurant and cabaret 
entrances, grabbing your hat, coat, um- 
brella, stick, bundles; and awing you into 
buying his good will with a dime. In sum- 
mer, when you have only a hat, the amount 
of money spent in tips for taking care of it 
would buy a new one about every two 
weeks. 

Around the hat-check boy there is grow- 
ing up a real folklore. He is supposed to 
work for a boss who really gets the tips, and 
wears clothes without pockets to prevent 
his keeping any of the dimes or quarters. 
He is reputed to be more wealthy than the 
patrons whose hats and overcoats he takes 
care of, owning hotels himself. More com- 
monly nowadays he is a girl, a meek little 
thing, chosen for her pitiful appearance, 
which is valued as a tip-extracting in- 
fluence, her boss really getting the tips, 
and so forth. 

The hat-check concession is still let to 
outsiders, but chiefly by the cabarets and 
showy all-night restaurants. Hotels and 
better-class restaurants seldom lease such a 
privilege nowadays, but operate it them- 
selves. Attendants are paid good wages, 
and turn tips in to the ecashier’s office like 
any other revenue. Tips more than pay 
wages and other expenses of the service. 
There is no obligation to tip. Instead of 
owning a hotel or two himself the hat- 
check boy may be a sophomore in some 
college. Such work yields good wages for a 
few hours’ employment in the evening, and 
casual work when hat-checking forces are 
being increased for special occasions. Even 
the hat-check king—there are several of 
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without Spilling 


HE world marvels at the 

kitchen of the American 
housewife, with its modern, 
time-saving and labor-saving 
conveniences. Close attention 
to the needs of the modern 
kitchen is reflected in Aladdin 
Utensils—for example the 
Aluminum Double Lipped 
Saucepan with Strainer Cover. 
The slide ‘on the cover fits 
snugly, and yet it is opened for 
pouring with just a gentle 
touch, saving both time and 
bother. And the hollow sauce- 
pan handle always stays cool. 


Enameled Siee/ 


Made by Also makers of 
THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7614 PLATT AVE 


CLEVELAND, OnIO. Water Heaters 
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ALADDIN 


NEW PERFECTION 
Oi] Stoves. Ovens and 


Aluminum 


You will find many such un- 
usual conveniences on Aladdin 
Utensils —in both shiny alumi- 
num and glistening white 
enameled steel. The rounded 
corners make cleaning easier — 
the notched earson kettles keep 
bails cool. Buy enameled steel 
with the big red Aladdin label, 
and aluminum with the 
Aladdin quality mark stamped 
on it—and be sure of quality 
kitchen ware. At foremost 
hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. 
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Do you enjoy getting letters? 


Or course you do. So do other people. But 
sometimes the courtesy of a prompt reply is over- 
looked simply because there is no social stationery 
handy. Nine times out of ten a good correspondent 
is one who keeps a quantity of personal stationery. 


MHERMIL 
W'BOND 
Social Stationery |r 


At drug stores, stationery stores, and department 
stores you can see Hammermill Bond Social Stationery 
in eight envelope sizes, with sheets to fit. These sizes 
are for general family correspondence and for men’s cor- 
respondence. The paper is made in three finishes— 
linen, bond, and ripple. The price is from 35c to 75c a box. 
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Perhaps you favor the convenience of a writing tablet 
suitable for home, travel, school. Precisely the same 
papers are also supplied in writing tablets with ruled or 
unruled sheets, as desired, with envelopes to match. The 
sizes have a range wide enough for you to select the 
style you like to use best. 
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Send for Samples of This Stationery 
to Answer Seven Letters 


To make it easier for you to choose the best personal stationery, 
we will send you samples of seven different styles and sizes of 
Hammermill Bond Social Stationery in three finishes for ten cents 
(stamps or coin), 
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Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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them in New York—defends himself as a 
business man. He provides people to take 
eare of your overcoat or furs, probably 
worth anywhere from one hundred to sev- 
eral hundred dollars. If they are stolen 
or lost he is responsible and reimburses 
you—in fact, pays several thousand dollars 
in such claims yearly. 

Head waiters and tips for dining-room 
tables are another common subject of crit- 
icism. In gay restaurants and cabarets on 
crowded nights like New Year, tipping 
undoubtedly goes beyond reason. But in 
the first-class hotels it is not nearly so 
common as people assume. The truth 
about tipping is that the people who patron- 
ize the first-class hotels like to pay for 
service. The extravagant tip to the head 
waiter often comes from people who want 
to feel important and have a fuss made 
over them, and are willing to pay for it. 
At various times efforts to abolish tips 
have been made by hotel and restaurant 
managers, but the rules posted against 
tipping are broken by the public rather 
than by employes. 

Its showy luxury, too, is one of the out- 
standing points of the modern hotel. The 
public likes it. It is something of its own 
creation, brought into existence by popular 
demand. At the same time, the public 
likes to denounce it—and particularly to 
kick about the price. What the public re- 
gards as luxury the hotel man figures 
partly as service, partly as advertising. 
Twenty or twenty-five years ago he began 
giving things away, not only to his guests 
but to people who never spent a dollar with 
him. New hotel buildings had ample 
lobbies, waiting rooms and mezzanine floors 
where anybody could come in and meet a 
friend, take a rest, write a letter, and often 
be entertained by an orchestra or organ. 
Room clerks appeared on each floor up- 
stairs. In addition to soap and towels in 
his room, the guest found free washcloths, 
free polishing cloths for his shoes, and shoe- 
horns and buttonhooks to put them on. 

One hotel recently closed had a special 
procedure for people traveling without 
baggage. Theroom clerk probably collected 
the night’s rent in advance unless the guest 
was known. Having got it, however, he 
began to do things. Instructions were tel- 
ephoned upstairs to the chambermaid. 
When the guest reached his room he found 
nightgown or pajamas in a paper bag on 
his bed bearing the words, ‘‘ With the com- 
pliments of the management.” In the 
bathroom were a diminutive tube of tooth 
paste, a toothbrush, a little stick of shaving 
soap, a little box of talcum powder—all 
with the compliments of the management. 
At the time, these things were excellent 
advertising. Since the war most of them 
have disappeared. 


Our Love of Luxury 


That luxury was popular is shown in the 
way it spread over the country. Though 
expensive hotels were once found in only a 
few big cities, people in the towns demanded 
a Hotel Van Razzle of their own. The 
hotel promoter stepped in and built it. 
The manager went to New York for em- 
ployes to operate it. Thus, today there 
are hotels in cities of moderate size which, 
in plant, service and atmosphere, might be 
transported to Broadway and go right on 
doing business—except that some of them 
might be too small for profit in the metrop- 
olis. The center of many a community, 
and the institution that makes it known 
afar, is its hotel, which has been carried 
beyond other community developments. 

People are awed by hotel luxury, grumble 
about it, complain of the price. But they 
grumble more if it is let down or elimi- 
nated. 

The manager of a Broadway hotel has 
an acquaintance who likes to chaff him 
about restaurant prices, maintaining that 
a meal as good as he serves for two dollars 
can be had in many of New York’s foreign 
restaurants for fifty or seventy-five cents. 
The other day this spaghetti hound took 
him to an Italian eating place for a lunch 
that cost sixty-five cents. The hotel man 
freely admitted that the meal was ample 
and wholesome. 

“But look at this,’’ he said, holding up a 
napkin with several holes in it. ‘‘The 
moment you found a hole in a napkin in 
my dining room you’d complain. Our nap- 
kins are twice the size of this, real linen, 
and as soon as one shows wear—out it goes. 
Your plate is chipped, mine is cracked— 
would you tolerate chipped or cracked 
crockery in my dining room? We have 
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eaten a table-d’héte lunch. I havea 
table-d’héte meal on my menu at on 
lar and twenty-five cents, but you 
eat it, even when I camouflage it asa 
plate lunch.”’ 

The hotel man today is figuring | 
than ever before. Net profits on h 
tivities will compare favorably with 
of any staple business. In many eas 
and his directors are satisfied with ; 
thing under 10 per cent, though the 
individual hotels, particularly small) 
managed by their proprietors, that 
higher profits. The hotel business is ¢ 
which retrenchment to meet losses o: 
ing patronage is difficult—almost h 
sible. Cutting down the service or 
merely announces to the public that ; 
thing is wrong; with the outcome 
disaster is hastened, and the business 
its chance to come back. 

People who line up before the room 
in high-peak seasons of the year, and 
sider themselves lucky to get a roo 
all—reserving the right to growl abot 
price—probably know nothing of the 
sons when the curve of patronage 
down into valleys. Yet these dull se 
necessarily affect the overhead anc 
room rates. During the summer me 
with slackening in general business an 
partures for the country and on vaca 
hotels are but partly filled, and operat 
loss. 4 

The Hotel Man’s Ideal 

About ten years ago the newest ho 
New York offered the novelty of roc 
bath, strictly first-class, at three d 
a day. Since then, with successive 
advances, capped by prohibition, its 
dollar rooms now bring five and six de 
Six or seven years ago the writer, j 
ested in demonstrating that New Yi 
not so expensive a city as many | 
thought, made up a good-sized list o 
where good rooms with bath could b 
for two dollars a day. These rooms 
now advanced to three and four dolla 

One of the greatest contrasts bet 


is our lack of middle-class restaurant 
hotels. Between the high-priced ¢ 
lishment and the cafeteria and loc 
house, little accommodation exists for 
“middle-class” people as the profess 
man, commercial traveler, small mer 
and their families. Before the war 
prohibition, New York probably h 
middle-class restaurants than any ( 
city in the country—places in side st 
where a clean wholesome meal with 
service could be had for less than ad 
Prohibition has put a surprising num! 
these places out of business, and iner 
cost of living has raised prices in others 
first-class-restaurant level of ten yea 

““My ideal New York hotel tod 
the manager of an Eastern group 
“would be a house of two 


size, for two persons, with show 
renting for one dollar and fifty cen 
Each room would be the same size, 
carpets, furniture, draperies, linen, 1 
and everything else would be stand: 
interchangeable. The place woul 
ably be located on the outskirt 
present hotel district, convenient t 
Subway lines, but on cheaper land 
average New York hotel now occu 
that would cut into our 25 per cent! 
head item of rent and taxes. There} 
be no luxury in this house, no bi 
sively furnished lobbies, no floo 
floor pantries, meals in rooms. Th 
spending people who patronize firs! 
hotels are still willing to pay fo 
but the commercial traveler and 
man, as well as many people of 
means, are tired of luxury, and 
commodations without paying 
showiness demanded by the spend 
“There would be nothing for n 
this house, either—no free writi 
lounges or music. It would have 
rant on the cafeteria order. For 
cafeteria has been prospering ne’ 
our finest hotels, and we have in mos 
been afraid to bring it inside be 
though undoubtedly profitable, it is! 
keeping with the rest of the establi 
“Briefly, it would be a first-class hot 
rooms, furnishings, comfort, and @ 
phere upstairs, minus the factors ti 
so expensive in overhead and oper 
making the present-day hotel lopsid' 
well-appointed place to sleep or live, 
everything found in a first-class hote 
cept the trimmings.” 
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scribble a warning under cover of her 
)kin; make Hal look at her. He was 
veying a neat bundle of spaghetti to his 
uth. She kicked his foot. 

‘What the devil!” 

‘he professor, who lacked Italian train- 
_ had become engrossed in the bewilder- 
contents of his plate. She raised her 
cil above the table edge, wigwagged it. 
‘old signal. Hal understood. 

teep Marshall talking. She had only to 
stion on a note of admiration: ‘‘ You 
' really tell about a manuscript from 
‘tographs?”’ 

fe was happily launched. “Yes indeed. 
are forced to depend upon them, as the 
ft, are scattered all over the world. 


fact, sometimes I prefer them—for in- 
ice, to detect the corrections of a later 
id by the color values of inks; or era- 
hs by the almost imperceptible shadows 
-oughened surfaces. In my last book 
\Jatullus,”’ he proceeded chattily—‘“‘and 
tthe way, I must send you a copy, 
vor—I gathered a large part of my data 
‘no photographs. Of course, there are 
ys different opinions. I expect 23 
fer smile held him as she slipped the 
ill piece of paper under the bread bas- 
: Hal reached out for a piece of bread. It 
| neatly done. 
rom under the large velvet brim of her 
she shone upon the professor, light 
mws lifted, lips parted—questioning, lis- 
ng. He expected then that this manu- 
pt would raise a storm of controversy? 
fe work to defend it? How splendid 
im! 
hicken en casserole with mushrooms and 
d. She coaxed sweetly. ‘You haven’t 
yn a thing, professor.” 
‘ow could he eat when he talked so much! 
al pretended to drop his napkin; dived 
yer the table. He had read her note and 
ited to see what she had done with his 
ious manuscript. He emerged apoplec- 
twisted himself in a position where he 
yd watch the door. 
When your husband asked for my opin- 
j}on the photographs I confess I was 
tical.” Doctor Marshall’s wispy voice 
et on and on. ‘‘ You see, of the hundred- 
1 Catullus manuscripts in existence 
ye are only four or five of major impor- 
we. I should say, there were. You see’’— 
n he beamed upon Hal—“‘I believe them 
ye all copies of our manuscript.” 
‘ort of an Adam among manuscripts, 
1 lost Verona. She glanced toward the 


The Bodleian Library would never for- 
+ me, major’’— Marshall readjusted his 
tses—‘‘if they knew that you had con- 
iplated, as an old Oxford man, present- 
¢shem with such a gift. Of course, they 
11dy own one of the finest copies—the one 
erall ‘O.’? The Bibliothéque Nationale 
aris has ‘G’; the Vatican Library, ‘R’; 
‘Saint Mark’s, in Venice “ 

al was growing restless. ‘‘Only too 
¢| to oblige you, doctor.”’ 

‘uit and cheese at last. She picked out 
iandarin. Antonides wouldn’t turn up 
is hour. 

‘ae professor fidgeted as if he had some- 
igon his mind. ‘‘ You expect to get your 
senger off this afternoon? You have 
one in view of course?”’ 

Jh, yes; yes indeed,’ Hal hastily as- 
id him. 

‘ne of those pauses that mean trouble. 
‘aen, “ Would you have any objection to 
Nnterviewing him?” came from Marshall. 
_m naturally anxious ——” 

‘2 wasn’t the only one. What could Hal 
) She dared not look at him. 

Wery natural indeed, my dear sir.’’ The 
jal tone of a doctor addressing a nervous 
pnt. “Certainly, you can see him if 
'wish. But ” He must have some 
@. From the corner of her eye she saw 
a florid gentleman of military bear- 
gleaning impressively forward. ‘But I 
1< it would be a mistake. Have a cigar, 
or.”” His new case with the silver crest. 
‘e was something about an expensive 
gy. “Tell you why.” Hal, very cool, 
ed to strike a match. “I give my man 
Srders and the sealed envelope we fixed 
>the bank. He brings me back a sealed 
sage. All there is to it. But you, com- 
En on it, rouse his curiosity. Under- 
a1? He’d be likely to talk when he gets 
¢. And if my friend—charming fellow, 
1 well—you can’t trust a Turk.” Hal 
Ged his cigar from one side of his mouth 
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to the other. ‘If he hears that an Amer- 
ican is at the other end of this—this little 
transaction, I’m afraid he’ll hold us up for 
more. However, suit yourself, professor, 
suit yourself.””’ And Hal, as if he didn’t 
care one way or another, flecked an ash to 
the floor. 

“Dear me, I hadn’t thought of that.” 
Marshall looked worried. ‘I’m rather in- 
experienced in such matters. Perhaps 
you're right, major.” 

“Pos-i-tive-ly right.’”’ Hal grew rather 
boisterous. “‘You’ve got my receipt. You 
leave it tome. You shall have your manu- 
script in ten—say, twelve days. Count five 
to get there. He goes by Paris, Milan, 
Venice, Triest, Belgrad, Sofia. Looked it 
all up. Two days for the business. Five to 
get back.” 

The professor sighed. ‘It’s a long time 
to wait. The responsibility id 

With a little start she turned her head. 
Antonides stood in the doorway, staring at 
their table. How long had he been there? 

‘Hal!’ She spoke softly. 

He gave one look, jumped up. “Excuse 
me a moment.”’ Hands in his pockets he 
swaggered across the floor. 

Watch them in the mirror. Couldn’t 
tell a thing from Antonides’ face. Hal 
straddled in front of him, talking. 

“A friend of your husband’s?” Of 
course Marshall could see too, in the 
mirror. 

“T don’t know.’’ Change the subject. 
“How do you like London, doctor?”’ 

He did sound worried. ‘‘I shall be glad 
to get home. I dread these twelve days. I 
had meant to sail Of course, your 
husband may be right. I : 

“Trust Hal,’”’ she said quickly, and 
again she glanced toward the door. Once 
he had his forty pounds Antonides couldn’t 
do anything. Couldn’t he? She sipped her 
coffee. Must keep up the conversation. 
Those smooth dark eyes were watching 
Marshall. 

“You speak Greek and Latin, don’t 
you?” The girlish note was most suc- 
cessful. 

Those blue eyes could twinkle. ‘“‘Not 
fluently. You see, we don’t get much 
practice.” 

She glanced once more in the mirror. 
Hal was handing over something. Well, 
with three thousand in his pocket he could 
afford a hundred. If Antonides knew! 
There now, at last he was going. 

Hal marched back, flushed and smiling. 
“Who d’you think that was, professor?’’ 

Too sure of himself. She didn’t like that 
roguish gleam in his eye. 

“Our messenger!” he brought out trium- 
phantly. ‘“Didn’t tell you, but I tele- 
phoned him while you were at the bank. 
He'll be in Paris tonight.” 

Oh, why did he have to go and do things 
like that! There he sat, delighted with 
himself. Great idea, using Antonides. 

Marshall fluttered with excitement. So 
that was the man! Glad to have seen him. 
Next to talking to him, that had been the 
most reassuring. No time wasted then. 

No time wasted, certainly, in complicat- 
ing the situation. The Greek in London, 
Marshall in London—always the chance of 
their meeting! 

Hal was paying the bill. Waiter smiling, 
the padrone smiling, as well they might. 

She reached down, picked up the parcel, 
at which Hal glared as if it held dynamite. 
Tease him a bit. ‘Would you like to 
carry my bundle, like a good husband?” 
And she held it right under the professor’s 
nose. 

“Give it to me!’’ Hal grabbed for it. 

She laughed. “I'll carry it myself, 
thank you.” 

She tucked it under her arm, trotted 
toward the door. Marshall never even 
glanced at it as he took his leave in the 
chilly gray street. From the taxi win- 
dow she saw him, an odd little figure in his 
long coat and wide-brimmed squarish derby, 
trudging through the mist, crossing Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. A red bus almost knocked 
him down. 

“Hal, what did Antonides say?” 

“Not much.”’ Hal was busy drawing 
forth a sealed envelope; broke the seal. 
“Wanted to know who the old bird was.” 
Bills in his hand, bills that were crisp and 
new. ‘“How’s that for a day’s work? 
Seven hundred pounds!” He thrust them 
toward her, gleeful as a boy. 

“Did you tell him who it was?” 


“Not much.” Hal chuckled. ‘Said he 
was a friend of your family. Cheerio, 
Nita, why the glum face?’”” He swept the 
bills into his wallet, thumped her on the 
knee. 

You couldn’t be angry with him for long. 
She glanced out of the window. Bond 
Street. Crowds moving, heavy and dark 
in the gray. Tea shops, tobacco shops, shop 
windows flattened in the mist, their wares 
but dimly seen as the taxi sped along. 
Things to buy. Money to pay with. 

“What on earth possessed you to tell 
Marshall that Antonides was your mes- 
senger?”’ 

“Well, perhaps I did overdo it a bit,” 
Hal admitted. ‘Thought the old gentle 
man needed something of the kind. We 
can always skip if anything goes wrong. 
Seven hundred pounds isn’t so bad!” 

Yes, skipping was their usual pace. 

“Now, Nita, you’re not going to i, 

No, she wasn’t going to worry. After all, 
could anything be funnier than a famous 
scholar vouching for a manuscript that Hal 
had bought for forty pounds from a dis- 
reputable Greek? A joke on all those 
evan old fogies who thought themselves so 
wise! 

She brightened to laughter. 
long. 

“Oh, Hal, if it ever gets out!” 
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T DID get out. 

“The devil!’” Hal cried one morning, 
staring at his Daily Mail. ‘‘There it is!” 

There it was, or a reporter’s garbled 
version of it—a beautiful story of how 
Herman Slade, well-known patron of letters, 
was paying a fabulous price for a myste- 
rious old manuscript which Professor Mar- 
shall, the distinguished Latinist now in 
London, had unearthed in Constantinople. 
Mr. Slade refused to say where the manu- 
script was at present. No mention, as 
yet, of Major Brassington-Welsh. But Mar- 
shall’s photograph was on the back page. 
The old idiot must have written Slade when 
first he saw the photographs. And Slade, 
later receiving the cable, had talked. 

According to Hal’s schedule only seven 
days more to go before the wretched 
manuscript could be delivered to Marshall 
and the final three thousand dollars handed 
over. Now this—publicity! The one 
thing 

Suddenly Hal began to laugh. Sprawling 
back in the one comfortable chair, his beige 
dressing gown folded around him, his red- 
slippered feet in the air, he opened his 
mouth, closed his eyes, heaving and wal- 
lowing in merriment. The breakfast tray 
on the table beside him rattled. His paper 
slid to the floor. Against the light back- 
ground of that polite bedroom he showed 
up violently colored. 

She stood staring down at him. Glad he 
thought it so funny. Her own sense of 
humor was not in working order. At this 
hour of the morning she always felt puffy 
of eye, droopy of lip, and like turning her 
back on windows. She clutched her kimono 
bee one hand; with the other she shook 

im. 

“Ho, ho!’’ he roared on a subsiding 
wave. ‘Can you see the old duffer’s face 
when he reads this?”’ 

No, but she could see them skipping, and 
she told him so. ‘Limelight isn’t becom- 
ing to you, Hal.” 

He sat up, his hair rumpled; whistled; 
he hadn’t thought of that. 

“Oh, I say, old girl, we can’t get out 
now.” 

That was precisely what they were going 
to do, and quickly. Why take risks when 
they had, already, seven hundred pounds? 
“D’you want a swarm of reporters inquir- 
ing into your private affairs?’”’ She let this 
sink in while she hunted for the key of the 
trunk. 

He rose, tying the cord of his dressing 
gown. He was growing fat. ‘‘ Marshall 
won’t talk.”” But he didn’t sound con- 
vinced. He prowled to the window, where 
he stood staring at the wintry, lemonish 
light of another London day. ‘‘Suppose I 
telephone and explain?” 

“The less explaining you do, the better.”’ 

She was in the closet, unhooking hang- 
ers. Lay the clothes on the bed. These 
wardrobe trunks were convenient. After 
all, three thousand dollars, about seven 
hundred pounds, or what Hal hadn’t spent 
of it, would carry them quite a way. 


Easiest Way ate 
To Manage Eel 
Withouta Maid (i ~*~ 


Don’t worry if your girl does 
leave! 

With your Toledo Fireless 
Cookstove, you can still have 
those same luscious meals. And 
withthem, mostasmuchkitchen 
freedom as ever. 

Just put in the raw food with the 
heated radiators—and let it cook. No 
further attention is necessary. 

You can tuck a roast and vegetables 
into one compartment, and side dishes 
and a dessert into the other. Then 
leave for the afternoon. When you 
return in time for dinner, 
you will find the roast 
done to a turn, your din- 
ner ready to serve. 

No watching or waiting 
—no basting or regulating 
of heat. All is automatic. 
Receding Temperatures 
insure perfect cooking re- 


‘Secret sults—and in the Easiest 


of Perfect 
Cooking”’ Way. 
FREE Frequent attempts are 
“6 ” 
A 24-page book made to secure “‘fireless 
explaining in Alice 


results by other methods. 
But there is no worthy sub- 
stitute for the fireless cook- 
stove. Investigate the To- 

nus. ledo. Write for “Secrets” 
cae Witexow mow. Address Dept. 13J. 


The Toledo Cooker Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Ideal Aluminum Ware, 
Conservo Cookers, Ideal Food Conveyors 
for Institutions, and the 


TOLEDO 


Fireless CooRkstove 
With the“Water-Seal' Top 
Roasts, Bakes, Boils and Browns 


Has exclusive patented Water Seal Top, Automatic 
Cover Valve, Aluminum linings, seamless construc- 
tion and many other practical, valuable features. 
Saves as high as 80% fuel! For sale and demonstrated 
by most leading dealers. Never miss an opportunity 
to see one of these demonstrations! 


Bradley's own 
words, how Receding 
Temperatures make 
cooking better, work 
easier, bills less. De- 
scribes Toledo. Gives 
dainty menus. Ev- 


New and Improved 
Toledo—with Legs 


Toledo “Domestic Science.” 
One or two compartment sizes. 
Cabinet of enameled steel, built for life- 
time of service. 
Full directions and aluminum equipment, 
legs and thermometer, shipped with every 
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He’d have to leave behind all those seedy 
old books he had bought—books on Catul- 
lus, a fat blue volume of Marshall’s, auto- 
graphed, a Latin dictionary. A pompous 
row of them on the mantelpiece. 

““You’d better dress and go get tickets 
for somewhere.”’ She may have sounded a 
little tired. It was hard luck! 

Obediently he strode into the bathroom, 
from which, presently, came the intimate 
racket of splashing and swearing. 

She sighed. They were comfortable here. 
Well, it might be worse. Nice, Monte 
Carlo. She lit a cigarette, trotting back 
and forth. She took up the sequin gown of 
memories, dulled and torn. Pack it with 
the others; with the blue dress Hal had 
insisted on buying her in Paris. Black was 
the only 

“T say, Nita, where shall we go?”’ Hal, 
in his shirt sleeves, suspenders dangling, 
peered from the bathroom door, a razor 
brandished in midair. His face was a 
soapy mask from out which gleamed a 
bloodshot eye. 

“Oh, anywhere.’”’ She brushed back 
strands of hair; needed another wave. 

The old weary sense that there was no 
other way out—packing, traveling, boats, 
trains, new fields, fields that had grown 
again over the paths they had trodden. 

Pull out the bureau drawers. There now, 
cigarette ashes over everything. Hal’s 
passion for handkerchiefs and neckties was 
equaled only by the empty whisky bottles, of 
which he left a trail wherever they went. 

Crinkly gold hairpins and whisky bot- 
tles—that was all they left of themselves in 
hotel rooms. 

““You’ve made a holy mess of the place!” 
Hal again, peevish, poor dear, fumbling 
among piles of stuff on the bed. 

“Leave those alone.” With his great 
big clumsy hands he was upsetting every- 
thing. 

“Hang it all, Nita, I want a necktie!” 

“Well, there’s one on the chair.” 

Drag out the black valise. She knelt 
before it. What a jumble! Two empty 
Haig & Haig bottles. Simply have to leave 
them in the closet. One, half full; orange- 
wood sticks; a pencil, point broken; an 
unwrapped piece of soap; that shoe horn 
she had been looking for everywhere; some 
loose French francs jingling about. Under 
rumpled packing paper, the manuscript. 
Hal must have spilt some whisky on it. 
She held it, scrambling to her feet. Of all 
smudged, stained, forlorn bits of rubbish! 

Hal, his face askew, his elbows crooked 
as he squeezed into one of his tight collars, 
turned to glare at it. 

“What are you going to do with that?”’ 

“Send it to your professor.” Had to 
give him something for his three thousand! 
Then laughter came up in her as it had 
come to Hal. 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear!” she gasped. Hal 
regarded her sourly. 

The telephone. The bell joined in her 
last peal, cutting it short. Should they 
answer? 

“Must be Marshall.” Before she could 
stop him Hal took up the receiver. She 
stood at his shoulder, strained, listening. 

“Who? Mr. who? Antonides 
waiting downstairs? Be down in a mo- 
ment.” 

Antonides! What did he want? 

‘Oh, Hal, why do you see him?” 

“Have to,”’ he answered shortly, jerking 
into his coat. “‘He said he’d wait if I 
wasn’t ready.’’ Pretended to hunt for a 
handkerchief. Too busy to look at her. 

She followed him to the door. “Hal, be 
careful what you say. I don’t trust that 
man.” 

He stood, dapper in his blue suit. How 
gray his hair had turned along the edges! 
“Don’t you worry, old dear.’”’ He bent to 
kiss her, and was gone. 

Empty, empty room with its elegance 
muddled by human _ things—bedclothes 
tossed, crumbs and ashes on the breakfast 
tray, trunk and valise yawning. Things— 
things on the little desk, on the bureau, 
on chairs. The reek of cigarettes. Water 
dripping in the bathroom, and towels flung 
about. 

She should have gone down with Hal. 

Dress quickly. She thrust the manu- 
script back into the bag. Finish packing 
later. She put on energy with her stockings 
and powder; courage with the red wings 
that helped her lips to smile. Now her 
black gaberdine with the leather trim- 
mings, the leather-edged box coat. Better 
wear a hat and veil. 

Trouble. She knew it as she hastened 
across the spacious lounge to where Hal 
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and his visitor were sitting in a cor 
among palms and wicker furniture. 
this hour the place was almost desert 
She passed an old man reading a paper; 
American consulting a Baedeker; a boy 
couple sitting bolt upright, waiting 
someone. 4 
The two men rose, Antonides suave, } 
savage. The veins about his tem 
swelled purplish and throbbed. a 
“T say, Nita.” He kept his voice doy 
trying for control. “‘Here’s a bally j¢ 
on us.”’ A joke he didn’t relish, from— 
manner. ‘Our friend has an idea thatl 
made a fortune out of his manuseti 
Perfect rot of course.” : 
She had feared something like this. § 
sat down facing the Greek. *, 
“You’ve read that absurd story in { 
Daily Mail?” £ 
Under her veil her ‘ips curled in obedi¢ 
amusement. 4 
Antonides waved his tiny hand with { 
horrid searab ring. ‘‘It is the truth, is 
not?’’ He spoke softly. . 
Better not deny too much. She n 
those smooth dark eyes with the deepeni 
green of her own. “A very exaggerat 
story, Mr. Antonides. But even 
pose’’—she leaned forward—‘“‘suppose1 
husband did sell the manuscript for a lit 
more than he paid for it. You got yc 
price, didn’t you?” ki 
“My price—then.” | 
Smiling he drew out a gold cigarette a 
His small hand, soft as a woman’s, held! 
out to her. Brown cigarettes, gold tipp 
Rather take poison. 
Hal scowled, his fist heavy on the 
““You have no business 4 
The Greek turned slowly, still s 
“No? But then, neither have you, m 
You are very clever. Let us be frank. 
manuscript may have come from Const 
tinople. I think I gave you that idea, 


not, to know where you got the story— 
the manuscript?” | 

““Well?”’ Her voice hardened. ‘| 

“D’you know what that fellow hash 
the infernal impudence to demand?” F 
burst out. “Hight hundred pounds! 
told him I didn’t have it.” ra 

“But you can get it—not so?” 

Her eyes warned Hal, whose voice 
risen. The old gentleman peered over 
paper in their direction. The Ame 
strolled past them, staring. 

Her foot tapped the floor. ‘Look h 
Mr. Antonides,” she said as quietly as 
could. ‘‘We haven’t any such sum. 
have nothing—nothing,”’ she repeated, 
gain from us.” - 3 

The Greek rose with one of his s 
movements. He stood stroking the s 
wisp of his mustache as he gazed d 
at Hal. “Eight hundred, major. Idon 


know what arrangements you have m 
with Doctor Marshall and his rich, his ge 
erous friend, but let me advise you — 
Hal glowered, red of eye. ‘You a 
your advice be damned!”’ 7 
“Hal!” It didn’t help any to curset 
creature. we 
“Madame is more reasonable.” | 
turned toward her. “Let me then ady 
you not to leave London—althoug' 
weather is bad at this season—until y 
make me that little—compensation. Y 
would not get far.” His voice g 
sharper. ‘‘It would be disagreeable, ng 
to be forced to return from Dieppe | 
Calais? You see, my friends’’—his 
white hand fluttered in a deprecatin, 
ture—‘“‘I have nothing to lose this t 
And I should feel it my duty to ini 
Doctor Marshall that I sold to the 
a manuscript for what it is worth, 
pounds.” 
“You think you can stop us from le 
London?’”’ She was on her feet, facing h 
His eyes were expressionless, as 
painted on glass. “I regret—you ¢ 
go without my knowing. I have frie 
the hotel. And I shall also be wate 
and waiting.” 
He bowed and turned away, thre 
among tables and chairs to sit down 
opposite corner. f 
Hal lit a cigarette, puffed, flung it dov 
and ground his heel on it. “If that lit 
rat thinks he can frighten me!”’ y 
But he knew and she knew that 
Greek had meant what he said. } 
“Oh, Hal, don’t be a fool! He’s go 
We'll have to stay and see it through. 
She rose wearily. Hal stood up 
her, tugging at his mustache. 
(Continued on Page 73) 


(Continued from Page 70) 

“T’d like to wring his blinking neck.” 
As they crossed the lounge Antonides 
epared to follow. 
“Telephone, sir.”” A boy met Hal in the 
»by. 
Bircly Marshall this time. ‘‘ Remember, 
iu. Hold on to yourself. I’ll wait in our 

” 


She waited, restless, pacing to and fro. 
,e room at least was in order, the bed 
ide, the tray gone, the Daily Mail folded 
the table. She read the article again. 
Marshall held his tongue they might 


{| —— 

Hal’s heavy hand opening the door. 
‘We're in for it,” he groaned. ‘“ Mar- 
all’s all up in the air. Swears he saw my 
ssenger on the street yesterday. Con- 
ind Antonides! What with that and the 
iry getting out, the old boy’s distracted.” 
Will he talk?” 

Talk!” Hal mopped his brow. ‘Wish 
‘1 could have heard him jabbering over 
wire. I’m off to see him now. Do the 
it Ican.” He tramped to the window, 
reeled around. ‘“‘I say, old thing, shall 
. try and give Antonides the slip?”’ 

Not a chance in the world. ‘Better not. 
»’]l manage somehow.” She tried to 
und cheerful. 

de grunted, took up his hat. She kissed 
12 and let him go. 

Nothing for it but to unpack. Every- 
ing out again on bed and chairs. Dresses 
4d suits hanging in the closet once more. 
ke this opportunity to look over Hal’s 


She sat down to her darning. In and 
—out and in—the needle creeping. 
‘w ever had he worn through these new 
? Oh, dear, think of being 
‘hored to the Carlton Hotel by a beastly 
sin manuscript. Antonides wouldn’t 
itate, he wouldn’t If she let the 
g worry her those thin little bird claws 
ald dig in deeper, and the red-winged 
4 sag. 

Where was her sense of humor? As lost 
the lost Verona, and not so easily found. 


—— 


qr 


‘AL said he had settled everything, and 
not to worry. All they had to do, he 
1, was to hold down Marshall, avoid 
jlicity, and between now and the de- 
ory of the manuscript, lose Antonides. 
imple little program. 

‘o begin with, he had only half con- 
ced Marshall that he couldn’t have seen 
‘London a man who must now be on 
‘way back from Constantinople. They 


r, if the professor wished 
the professor, as Hal had expected, did 
wish. He fell into a panic at the mere 
1 of compromising himself further. He 
led Slade not to give out any more 
rmation, and shut himself with the 
tographs in a study which had been 
to him in Dean’s Court. Morning and 
'rnoon he telephoned to ask if there 
e any news. 


‘ets and gardens, padding along the em- 
kment to the haunting sounds of the 
“r. One felt him in the ordered spaces 
he Carlton, dissembled behind drifting 
aps, screened by tables and plants. 

‘here was always a chance that Marshall 
‘ht catch another glimpse of him, for 
‘the two occasions when Hal went to 


ful state—beginning to doubt his own 
ent, wondering if he hadn’t made a 
cake. 
al flung himself at the valise, rattling 
ers and bottles. ‘‘The old boy looks as 
»hadn’t slept or eaten for a week. He 
sits there poring over those photo- 
dhs until he can’t make any sense out of 
n. I couldn’t myself, in his place.” 
ame the tinkle of bottle against glass. 
ne turned in her seat at the desk, where 
was writing her monthly cheerful letter 
‘er mother—all about the latest plays 
the lovely things Hal had bought for 
London. 
Something’s got to be done,” Hal 
ced. ‘Why, Nita, if I’d really found 
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his blinking old lost Verona he wouldn’t 
believe it.’’ He set down his glass with an 
injured air. 

Well, she couldn’t help it. She went 
back to her letter. ‘‘Hal and I haven’t 
done much sight-seeing. The weather has 
been so ve 

Thump-bank-creak. Hal marching to 
and fro, tugging at his mustache, mutter- 
ing, taking up a book, opening and slam- 
ming it shut. 

“Hal dear’’—mildly—‘“‘I can’t write if 
you ” 


Silence. He had settled down with a 
book. The scratch of a match. Cigar 
smoke hung in the air. 

She wrote “Hal joins me in love. Affec- 
tionately : 

There, that was done. He had left his 
bottle on the mantelpiece. Must put it 


away; rinse the glass. 

“By Jove!’’ He sprang from his chair. 
“T’ve got it, Nita!”’ 

“Got what?’ She watched him anx- 
iously from the bathroom door. Oh, dear 
he was having another inspiration! 

He wouldn’t tell her what it was. And 
presently he bustled out, his book under 
his arm. ; 

Came two beastly days of Marshall, 
querulous on the telephone; of Antonides, 
sleek, smiling, dogging their footsteps. 

At night the manuscript seemed to rise 
from its hiding place and come to sit like 
a monstrous weight on her chest. Night- 
mares in Latin. The darkness wriggled and 
swarmed with angular ciphers tumbling 
like elfish acrobats through her dreams. 
The ghost of Catullus haunted her from the 
domes of gigantic mosques. 

Then one morning Hal came bounding 
back about lunch time, exultantly brand- 
ishing something that looked as if he might 
have fished it out of a scrap basket. 

“This will fix the old boy, Nita!” 

She felt cross. Here she had been wait- 
ing, dressed and idle for over two hours. 
“What on earth is it, Hal? A letter?” 

“Clever girl!’”? He straddled in front of 
her, his head cocked on one side. 

She took the thing—a sheet of parch- 
ment folded; more Latin! 

“Where did you get it?”’ 

“T made it.” 

“You made it! Oh, Hal!” 

“Well, I didn’t exactly make it,’’ he 
admitted impatiently. ‘I got the idea 
from a letter in one of my books. Remem- 
ber the book I was reading the other day? 
A chap I happen to know—used to be at 
Oxford; fact is, he was fired same time as 
I was—worked it out for me. Doesn’t it 
look like the real thing, though?”’ 


It looked, she thought, like more 
trouble. ‘‘What are you going to do 
with it?” ‘ 


Well, he was going to pretend that the 
Turkish gentleman had sent it on by mail. 
It was supposed to have been found folded 
in with the manuscript. 

She set it down on the table. 

“T don’t see the use ‘4 

“Look here, Nita.’’ He followed her to 
the window. ‘You don’t understand. It 
simply proves the manuscript to be gen- 
uine. Suppose a fellow in Florence, patron 
of letters like this Slade, wanted a copy of 
Catullus x 

Catullus, Catullus—she was sick of the 
sound of Catullus. 

Hal trailed her back to the table. ‘‘He’d 
have to borrow a manuscript to have it 
copied, wouldn’t he?” 

She supposed he would. She would even 
grant that the Verona people might have 
intrusted their precious Catullus to a 
messenger who never reached his destina- 
tion, losing himself and the manuscript 
somewhere en.route. But 

“Tf you'll only listen, Nita.’”’ Hal 
grabbed up his masterpiece, glowing again 
with pride. ‘“‘Here, I’ll read the address in 
Latin so that you can hear how it sounds. 
And I’ll translate the rest. Now the address 
goes like this: ‘Ad Reverendum Patrem 
Bibliothecae Veronensis Praefectum ie 

Quite clever of him, really, to read Latin. 
Didn’t doubt his cleverness so much as she 
feared it. 

He gave a pompous imitation of Mar- 
shall. 

“Now listen carefully, Nita, and you’ll 
see the point. I’m translating, understand? 
Now! After the address, I begin: ‘I am 
returning to you by a special trusty mes- 
senger the Catullus which you kindly al- 
lowed me to have in order that I might get 
a copy made for Calluchio, the Chancellor 
of Florence. Although my messenger will 
not have to pass through the disturbed 
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regions of the city I have, nevertheless, 
ordered him to go thoroughly armed.’ 
Then I put the signature. Ilooked it all up. 
‘Casparus de Broaspinis. A. D. 11 kal. de- 
cembr 1874.’ Great stuff, that. Convince 
anybody.” 

Convincing enough, if you wanted to be 
convinced. But something warned her. 

“T think it’s wonderful, Hal. 
see, though In two days now you 
can give him the manuscript. What’s the 
use of this?” 

That set him off. The use of it? Well, if 
she’d seen Marshall she’d know. This ex- 
plained everything—how the manuscript 
had left Verona, and how the messenger 
had probably got into a fight. Hadn’t she 
noticed that part about his going armed? 
He’d read a letter almost like it in his book. 
Only changed the names and dates. Here 
was a document proving that the manu- 
script must have been stolen by people who 
didn’t know its value. Probably they 
passed it on to others, and so on, until, 
poner. it reached Constantinople. Clear 
as day. 

“And Marshall’s getting it for nothing,” 
Hal ended on a sulky note. 

She had spoiled his planned effect, im- 
paired his confidence. She put a hand on 
his arm. His face was all puckered and red 
with disappointment. 

“Hal dear, let’s wait, shall we? You can 
always use it at the last moment if you 
have to.” 

“Then I’ve gone to all the trouble 
he muttered. ‘‘I tell you the old boy needs 
bucking up. Look at it, why don’t you? 
I challenge any expert. Why, I’d be taken 
in myself !’’ 

She didn’t want to look at it. ‘‘Hal, will 
you do me a favor?” 
coaxing. ‘‘Let me keep it for you. If you 
really need it later ——” 

“No!” he snapped, stubborn, frowning. 

She loosened her hold and turned away; 
walked a few steps, head and shoulders 
drooping; felt him watching her. 

“Why do you worry me so?” 

She asked it of him wearily, trailing 
across the room to the window, where she 
stood staring out at the muggy sky. 

““Have your own way then.” Hal’s voice, 
jerky, muffled. “TI think it’s bally rot. But 
I don’t want you fussing and fretting. I 
say, Nita—don’t!” 

She was waiting for that, and flew to 
him, standing on tiptoe to give him a hug. 
“Dear old thing!” His bristly cheek 
scratched against hers. 

He watched her moodily while she 
tucked it into her hand bag. Safest place 
she knew. 

“Well, I don’t answer for anything 
now,” said he in the tone of one who has 
done his best. ‘‘We’ll be in a pretty pickle, 
though, if Marshall balks at the last mo- 
ment, and Antonides holds out for his 
money.” 

She tried for brightness. ‘‘ Antonides 
wouldn’t hold us in that case. Wait two 
more days anyway. 

“Marshall hasn’t telephoned, has he?” 
Hal pretended to be absorbed in his nails, 
wandered over to the bureau. 

Why, so he hadn’t. Bad sign. 

Neither that evening nor the next morn- 
ing did any word come. Something had to 
be done; that was evident. And Hal was 
too nervous to do it. He didn’t say any- 
thing, but she knew what .he was thinking. 
If on the high wave of confidence he had 
taken the letter to Marshall the situation 
might be very different now. 

And tomorrow was the day, the twelfth 
d 


” 


ay. 

She waited until after lunch. Hal, silent, 
irritable, lay heavily on the bed. She 
covered him with a comforter. A nap 
would do him good. 

Quick now—her hat, the large black 
velvet one. White gloves. She gave a last 
look in the mirror, tiptoed over to the bed. 

“I’m going out to do an errand, dear. 
I’ll be back soon.” 

He grunted, flopping over on his side. It 
wasn’t like him to give in like this. She 
touched him lightly on the forehead, stole 
away. 

Iv 

N ANXIOUS plump little woman in 
black velvet, trotting along Whitehall. 
London seemed huger that afternoon, 
caught in the tarnished stuff of a mist 
almost palpable, through which people, 
drained of color, appeared to move more 
slowly—a_ brick-faced Tommy and his 
cockney sweetheart, a one-legged man sell- 
ing postcards, with the white badge of ex- 
service on his cap, an athletic young girl in 


I don’t | 


She clung to him, | 
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Men whose work takes them 
outdoors a lot naturally wear 
Patrick mackinaws. And bus- 
iness and professional men find 
that no other coat quite equals 
the mackinaw for warmth, 
comfort and freedom outdoors. 


These good looking coats 
originated among outdoor 
men of the north country. 
Now all men have adopted 
the style as their own. 


There is no cloth like Pat- 
rick Cloth. Made of the high- 
est grade, pure, virgin wool 
“from sheep that thrive in the 
snow’’—it wears season after 
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yarn, weaves the cloth and 
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Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
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line of Patrick greatcoats, overcoats, 
sporting clothes, sweaters and knit 
goods. 
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ATIONAL Candy Day is 
N October 14th. Make it a de- 
lightful gift day with candy. 
Every day is “Candy Day’’ for 
Booth’s Chocolates. They are not 
mere packages of candy, but won- 
derful chocolates selected with the 
greatest care, made with the accumu- 
lated skill and knowledge of 27 years 
of experience. They have that de- 
lectable flavor that only the finest 
ingredients can give. They are pure 
and have an important food value. 
These are reasons why Booth’s Choc- 
olates have become the choice of real 
candy lovers—here are a few assort- 
ments of Booth’s Chocolates: 


Booth’s True Blue Chocolates: An assort- 
ment of our choicest chocolates. “True Blue’’ 
in every respect. 20o0z., $2.00. 


Booth’s Butter Chocolates: Ripe fruits, 
selected nuts and other luscious centers. Thickly 
coated with rich milk chocolate. 1 lb., $1.50. 


Booth’s Esther Chocolates: Dark, thick 
vanilla chocolates in the Rose Package. A won- 
derful candy surprise. 1 ]b., $1.25. 


Booth’s Billy Chocolates: A package which 
has proved a great favorite. Popular price, but 
real Booth quality. 1 lb., $1.00. 


Booth’s Chocolates can be obtained from your 
dealer or direct from us upon receipt of given 


prices. Otber size boxes in proportion. 


Leading Druggists and Confectioners 
in certain localities can still obtain our Special 
Dealer Proposition for their stores. Write for 
particulars stating principal lines of candies now 
handled. 


Booth’s Chocolates, Elmira, N. Y. 
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a felt hat and muffler, a middle-aged man 
who looked as if he had been baked in his 
clothes. 

Big Ben struck full and rich. One— 
two—three. She thought of the bells of 
Florence, the bells of Paris. Every city had 
its bells. Wished now she had told Hal where 
she was going. Antonides, stationed in the 
hotel lobby, had bowed as she passed. His 
smile linked him with shady business, 
linked him with Hal. She shivered, glanced 
behind her. No, he hadn’t followed. She 
stopped to ask her way. These English bob- 
bies were handsome creatures. 

Nearly there now. The bulk of the 
Abbey rose grim in the fog. Dean’s Court 
must lie behind. She felt shy coming 
upon it. 

Pinched trees on a wintry patch of 
ground. Stone under foot, stone hemming 
her in. No place, this, for Nita Brassington- 
Welsh. Hushed and bleak in the mist, a 
solemn row of houses eyed her austerely. 
If she didn’t hurry she would turn back. 

That narrow-shouldered one must be the 
house. An effort now to mount the steps. 
Smile at the porter. Up narrowstairs, wanly 
lit. Offices, a musty smell of papers. 

The top ‘floor and a door. She knocked. 
No answer, but you could hear the faint 
sound of papers rustling. She opened the 
door. 

“Mrs. Brassington-Welsh! How very 
kind! You must excuse me; I haven’t been 
feeling well.” 

The professor bobbed up, startled, from 
a big littered desk. In the focused rays of 
a low-hanging green-shaded lamp his mus- 
tache looked like a dripping blot of ink. He 
wore over his eyes a green thing that re- 
sembled the visor of a jockey’s cap. He 
pushed it higher on his bulging white fore- 
head as, hurriedly, he advanced. 

“Why, Doctor Marshall!’”’ Her pre- 
pared brightness was lost in the small 
stuffy room. No wonder the man was half 
dead, mooning in here. “We were worried 
about you.” 

She stood, not knowing quite what to do 
while he groped for a chair. It smelt of old 
books and stale tobacco. Someone ought 
to take care of him. It was really a 
shame 

“‘T don’t suppose you have any news?” 
His eyes, behind their glasses, blinked, 
watery, red rimmed. 

Poor worried old thing! She thought of 
the letter in her hand bag, hesitated. 

“T can’t really make out these photo- 
graphs. You see, the readings are so differ- 
ent from any other of the manuscripts, and 
so near what I have always believed the 
lost Verona He moved around to 
his desk, nervously shifting papers. “But 
they are so different; I’m afraid, too differ- 
ent. I don’t know any more; I don’t 
know.” His voice sounded wispier than ever 
in this room of dusty books and papers. 

Perhaps Hal was right after all. Her 
fingers moved at the catch of her bag. 

“You see these?’”’ He grubbed about in 
the litter, pushed a sheaf of cables toward 
her. “From my colleagues. Most upset- 
ting to be congratulated before I 
don’t know; I don’t really know. I told 
your husband I was almost sure I saw the 
man, the messenger. Since then I haven’t 
had a moment’s peace.’ 

Should she? She drew out the parch- 
ment letter, leaned forward impulsively. 

“Hal told me.to give you this, Doctor 
Marshall.”’ No going back now. ‘He got 
it by mail this morning from Constanti- 
nople. It’s a letter found with the manu- 
script. He thought sf 

Marshall was up from his desk, standing 
beside her. His hand trembled as he took 
the thing. 
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She sank back in the shabby leather 
chair, stared at an emptied milk glass on 
the edge of the desk; horrid stuff. Had she 
done right? Had she? 

How still he was! He must have read it 
through by now. 

He had turned and was groping for the 
window. She saw him—a dingy little 
figure in loosely fitting black, outlined 
against the sickly light. She wasn’t afraid. 
But strangely her heart stirred, seemed to 
pull her toward him. 

“Doctor Marshall.” 

He didn’t answer. 

“Doctor Marshall.”” The room closed 
in, stifling. She rose quickly, crossed over, 
touched his arm. 

He didn’t look at her. ‘‘This letter isn’t 
genuine.”’ He spoke in a queer tired voice, 
staring out at the looming gray towers of 
the Abbey. 

“Not genuine? Doctor Mar- 
shall 2 

No, she couldn’t pretend. Her throat 
went dry and tight. 

“The date is wrong. Calluchio 
wasn’t ” The thin voice broke off. 
His gesture was hopeless. ‘‘It’s a flagrant 
clumsy forgery. You say your husband got 
this from Constantinople?” 

She could only nod, plucking at her bag. 

“My child, this is a great blow to me; a 
great blow.’”’ He walked unsteadily to his 
desk, bent over the photographs. ‘‘I’ve 
made a mistake,” he said. “‘The letter 
wouldn’t have been necessary if 4 

An old man, broken and weary, he sank 
into his chair, covered his face with his 
hands. 

She stood wavering beside him, caught 
with this old man in the hoary dust of some 
tragedy beyond her. All for a manuscript, 
just a manuscript. She hadn’t understood, 
hadn’t realized. 

If he had only turned on Hal as others 
had turned before! How little and mean 
she felt! She and Hal—what were they but 
adventurers, sad adventurers, taking ad- 
vantage of a credulous old man? No word 
of comfort to give him. She slid to her 
knees, took his poor cold fingers in hers. 

“T’m sorry!” 

“Don’t worry, my dear, don’t worry.” 
He tried to pat her hand. “It isn’t your 
fault. I should have known.” 

Words were hot within, beating, pressing 
to be out. No, she couldn’t give Hal away. 

“T’m_ sorry.” 

But he had forgotten her. She heard him 
like a far-away little wind sighing. “A 
laughing stock—never get back after this— 
my whole life 

It did mean his life. She saw that now. 
He had staked his professional reputation. 
And she had thought it a joke! 

What was that? Voices in the hall. 
Hal’s voice raised, arguing. 

The professor didn’t move. She stum- 
bled to her feet. 

Someone pounded on the door. Hal 
burst in, brandishing a flat parcel. Behind 
him, before he could bang the door to, 
slipped the Greek. 

“Hello! Hello! Didn’t know you were 
here, Nita. Professor ” Hal plunged 
through the stillness as through a paper 
hoop. “I’ve got something here you’ll 
be glad to see. My messenger arrived a 
day earlier.”’ And he turned to glare at 
Antonides. 

That’s what came of leaving him alone. 
He hadn’t been able to wait. He wasn’t 
going to wait now. He snapped the string 
of his parcel in a way that meant business. 

“Listen to me!” her voice whipped out. 

The professor tried to rise, sank limply 
back in his chair. 

End it; end it once for all. - 


But, 
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“The manuscript is worth nothin, 


She stood rats § still, facing them. 
ae “What Hal was in no mood 
s 


cks. 

She could deal with him. Between t 
there was always that awareness, as oJ 
language known only to themselves. HW 
Antonides! 

She lifted her head. She felt the Gre 
dark and foreign, uneasy. Her eyes 
those smooth shiny ones. He had may 
edging nearer to the door. 

“Hal, we can’t let the professor ot 
He—we’ve made a mistake. You'll p 
back that money, won’t you? You'll 
to do that.” It was all she could think 
The very least they could do. 

“T couldn’t allow ——” 
from Marshall. 

Ah, but Hal would pay it back. ] 
didn’t understand yet. When he did — 

Antonides understood, though. fF 
hand was on the knob of the door, 

He had nothing to gain, and he ime 
“Mr. Antonides, you ’d better go. Y 
see 

He saw. The door opened, rapt softly. 

“I say—but Nita ——” Hal w 
going to give up so easily. The mo 
Antonides left, he thought—poor 
Hal!—that she had played for just 
She had helped so often before. 


Ratient 


came faim 


“Hal, the letter f 
But with one of his handsome gest 
he had unwrapped the manuscript, thi 


it into Marshall’s hand. “Take my y 
for it, doctor 3 
“Oh, don’t!” she cried. ‘Oh, don’t 


The old man under the green-sha 
lamp mechanically fingered the page 

With a sob she took Hal’s arm. ‘ 
dear, don’t you understand yet?” 
drew him into the shadows by the wi 

“T gave him the letter,” she whis 
“He knew right away.’ 

Hal whistled, then was curiously § 
staring out at the gaunt black trees, 
masses of stone. 

Suddenly she felt him close. ‘‘ Nita, ¢ 
girl, don’t you worry. We’ll manage.” 
“Hal dear, it isn’t that; it doe 

matter about us.” 

A shrill cry whirled them around. \V 
shall, deathly white, stood wavering 
the light, a hand flattened on the ma 
script, the other gripping the table. 

Oh, he mustn’t break down! She start 
for him. 

But now she saw him more clearly, 
figured. He was pointing down at t 
page. What was he saying? i 

Catullus—Catullus—the most. ex 
dinary 

Then Hal’s voice, booming, filled 
room. Hal’s hand, swung high, the 
heavy palm descending on the straighten 
old shoulders. : 

‘Knew it all along, sir! There you are’ 
ever you need to find any more manuser 
you come to me. It’s the biggest 

And Marshall’s voice, tremulous: 
had faith, major. I didn’t see how I ec 
have made a mistake. But I —— 

Faith! An odd kind of faith when e 
now she could hardly believe —— §& 
was real! They hadn’t thought of # 
They had thought of everything else. 

Marshall’s voice went on and on. 
didn’t need to listen. She wanted t 
proud. For once she and Hal 

The professor smiled at her. 

A great tenderness, a warmth filled h 
and made all things seem right. She we 
to him and took his hand in both of h 

“Oh, I’m so glad! If you knew 
glad!’ And she looked up into his fae 
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Soldiers of Fortune 


‘WOULD take an old man to remember 
yack as far as the time when the world 
; not going to the demnition bowwows. 
{men of today easily can remember the 
e when their fathers turned them loose 
the world with four dollars and the 
-ernal blessing and admitted with tears 
it now there were fewer opportunities 
In in the days when they themselves 
‘’e boys. Of course, the world does go 
one way or another, and no doubt there 
_ just as many opportunities today as 
ire ever were. The Bolshevists of Russia 
ve proved that rather conclusively, for 
vance. The great question is that of dis- 
pution; in other words, the problem of 
ting ours. 

Jone the less, I fancy that most of us will 
‘ee that twenty, thirty or forty years ago 
[re was more opportunity in the Amer- 
1 West for aman who hadno money than 
ire is in the same country today, unless 
‘operates on a nonpartisan basis. I can 
‘ember that country when it might in- 
id have been called a land of opportunity 
-all; when a man could, without detri- 
at to himself, his character or his future, 
{t from one calling to another until he 
iad the right one. 1 remember distinctly, 
). it perhaps has been mentioned in these 
imns, a sign which I used to see on a 
-board front of a shack out in a Kansas 
n: “John Blank, Attorney at Law. 
and Fire Insurance. Collections 
fended To at All Hours. Fresh Ohio 
er.” That sign carries much perspective. 
‘he shifting and drifting earlier popula- 
of the frontier, as I saw it, had under 
great deal of the spirit of chance, luck 
adventure. I have lived in a settle- 
it of three or four hundred souls where 
fe were not more than three or four 
nen. We really did not ask questions 
me another, so I am ignorant of the 
sonal history of many of the men I knew 
*e, for whom my regard never has 
ed. They were good men, almost all 
fhem; and I presume that almost all of 
'n were, in one or another sense, soldiers 
e. 

jather curiously, there has just now 
.e to hand, through the offices of a friend, 
fain correspondence written by an 
er of the United States Army, whose 
ie in the circumstances it might not be 
cate to give. In effect, it practically is 
\diary of an old-timer, a former inhabi- 
; of the American West, who is not 
iamed to refer to himself as a soldier of 
As the little running record of 
‘iniscence so fully covers the early west- 
d drift of young men in the days before 
i frontier passed, and as it has a great 
:. to do with precisely that part of the 
thwest where I once lived, I cannot 
ain from making a little résumé for the 
i» of auld lang syne, as well as for the 
2 of the story. The personal phase must 
elisregarded wholly. 

he communication, which was addressed 


a 


first scenes of the author’s life in Minne- 
. He graduated from a country school 
‘he age of thirteen and went to work on 
farm. He inherited that strange am- 
.mn for education which is the birthright 
te real American stock, and always was 
-rmined to have a college education. 
went to work with this in view as one 
I ay of engineers surveying the early 
"3 of the Great Northern Railway. He 
_ was with the astronomical party of 
Northern Boundary Commission which 
‘o6peration with the British Govern- 
t, established the boundary line be- 
i2n the United States and Canada from 
| Lake of the Woods west to the Rocky 
intains. 

he American survey parties were es- 
ed by two troops of General Custer’s 
| ous Seventh Cavalry and one company 
fantry, as at that time they were work- 
in a country abounding with Indians 
yell as wild game, They withstood two 
an attacks and one attempt to burn 
i os means of a prairie fire during a 


4 


linging to the main idea, our friend in 
$i began to study medicine at St. Paul, 
Hnesota. In 1876 and 1877 he attended 


lectures in the Chicago Medical College. 
This wiped out his savings, and as gradua- 
tion then meant two courses of lectures at 
a medical college, he had to get something 
to sweeten the kitty. He now went West 
at just about the time when there occurred 
that strange wave of successors to the 
trappers and skin hunters of the plains— 
the thousands of well-born, intelligent and 
dead-broke young men who went West to 
grow up with the country in the wake of 
law and order. Many or most of them were 
soldiers of fortune. I can name a score of 
such men of my own acquaintance. I was 
one of them myself! . 

Our young man opened his first office at 
Deadwood, South Dakota, in May, 1877. 
Deadwood was at that time about as wild 
as mining camps ever get, but there seemed 
to be not much use for a doctor, mortality 
being usually too sudden. Our hero, with 
a party of three other adventurers, got 
together a trail outfit and struck south 
through Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico, as far as Santa Fé. They passed 
through hostile Indian country almost all 
the way, and had tostand guard every night, 
of course. They seem to have wandered 
through the country just for to see and to 
admire, as so many young men did in those 
days. 

This party, from Trinidad, followed the 
old Santa Fé Trail. There was no railroad 
beyond Trinidad at that time. From 
Santa Fé two of the party started to Ari- 
zona, and the other two, including the 
writer of our letter, struck southeast across 
New Mexico toward the Pecos River. Here 
they got into my own old country. 

This statement means nothing to one 
who has not seen that country in the old 
times. It was then a wild, free and open 
land, in the days of the open cattle range. 
It seems to have been a vague purpose on 
the part of these two young men to find old 
John Chisum, the old cow king who later 
was involved in the famous Lincoln County 
war of New Mexico, who controlled the 
Pecos Valley from Roswell to Fort Sumner, 
and then some. Chisum had accumulated 
a trifle of more than a hundred thousand 
head of cattle. Our young heroes thought 
possibly they could get some cattle of him 
and run them on shares. 

In October of 1877 they arrived at old 
Fort Sumner, on the Pecos River. When I 
last saw Fort Sumner it was a wreck and a 
ruin, That was when Pat Garrett and I 
stood on thé crumbled walls of the house 
where Garrett killed Billy the Kid. I don’t 
know but there found place in these col- 
umns at an earlier day a picture of old Fort 
Sumner as it once was. Our soldier of 
fortune has this to say about it: 

“We arrived at Sumner, I think, in Oc- 
tober, 1877, and I shall never forget that 


beautiful spot. We approached through a: 


beautiful avenue of cottonwoods, with vast 
orchards of peach trees loaded with ripe 
fruit and vineyards with the famous mis- 
sion grapes extending in every direction. 
Tons of fruit were rotting on the ground. 
The fort was then owned and occupied by 
what was left of the famous Maxwell fam- 
ily. While we were pitching camp at a 
beautiful site on the banks of the Pecos 
a little, wizened, dried-up American came 
from the houses to investigate us as was 
customary when strangers passed, which 
was not very often in those days. I cannot 
remember the old chap’s name, but he was 
an old retainer of the Maxwells’, and had 
formerly been a great jockey in the palmy 
days of the senior Maxwell. He soon 
learned that I was a medico, and in a very 
few minutes a married daughter of Maxwell 
came and requested me to come at once and 
see if I could help one of her brothers. This 
was my first case in New Mexico. I accom- 
panied her and found William Maxwell 
practically breathing his last with about 
the worst case of confluent smallpox I had 
ever seen. Nothing could be done, and he 
lived but a short time. 

“We rested up there for several days, 
and the entire family were exceptionally 
nice to us. I had a supply of vaccine, and 
used a lot of it there. I got well acquainted 
with the youngest daughter. I cannot re- 
member her name, but she was about fif- 
teen and a beauty, and was the magnet that 
was the final undoing of Billy the Kid. She 
would change her dress several times a 


day—she always wore silk—and with a 
chaperon parade up and down near our 
camp, usually pretending she did not see 
us. Our short visit at Bosque Redondo was 
my first introduction to social life in the 
country, and I sure enjoyed it, although 
I couldn’t speak a word of Spanish then. I 
learned that later.’ 

It seems that the great John Chisum 
thought he could run the cow business 
pretty well by himself, and did not want to 
take in any partners. He was a very decent 
old scout, however, and offered to add the 
two newcomers to his army of cowboys, 
they to take their wages in calves. This 
was the basis on which he had employed 
Billy the Kid and others of his cowboys. 
The real cause of the bloody Lincoln 
County war was the falling out between 
the Kid and a few others and John Chisum, 
whom they accused of not toting fair with 
them. 

Our young adventurers were advised by 
Chisum to go up into the Panhandle of 
Texas. He said it was then full of smallpox, 
and would be a fine place for a young 
doctor. Our young medico concluded to 
be a doctor, and not a cowboy. Chisum 
staked them for fresh beef and ammuni- 
tion, and they struck out for Tascosa, then 
the only settlement in the Panhandle. 
There were then only two white women in 
the Panhandle. Tascosa also boasted a few 
stores, a blacksmith shop and a few Mexi- 
can adobes. 

Unhappily, however, the smallpox played 
out, and there was nothing for our medico 
to do except turn cowboy, after all. He 
threw in with the Bates and Beals outfit, 
and in the course of a year, what with 
wages and cow punching, and savings: from 
foot races and poker—all of which indus- 
tries he practiced faithfully—he got to- 
gether about fifteen hundred dollars and 
hit the trail for Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
He thinks he struck that town about 1878, 
which was about a couple of years before 
the time I first saw it. 

While eating Thanksgiving dinner in 
1877 in a buffalo hunting camp, on the 
present town site of Amarillo, they met 
Billy the Kid and three or four men, all 
famous desperadoes—John Middleton, Big- 
Foot Tom, Indian Brown—who had picked 
up about one hundred and fifty horses in 
New Mexico. There was no law in the Pan- 
handle at that time, so these outlaws, as 
they now technically needed to be classed, 
were practically safe. 

As showing the strange state of society 
that existed in that country at that time, 
when the laws were personally construed 
by each man for himself, it may be stated 
that the cattlemen met these young out- 
laws on a peaceable basis. Horses were 
needed in the Panhandle, and here were 
horses. Billy the Kid kept good order in 
his party, ruling them with a rod of iron, 
and they sold, traded and gambled in 
horses all that winter. 

The Kid was about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age at that time, and our soldier of 
fortune became very well acquainted with 
that other soldier of fortune, and learned 
to like him very much. It seems that ina 
poker game our friend won a lady’s watch, 
and Billy offered to buy it. The owner 
made him a present of it, and the Kid gave 
it to the young sister of Pete Maxwell, with 
whom he was much infatuated. Our writer 
here renews the story which I also heard 
about the Kid in New Mexico, and as he knew 
the Kid so well personally, he no doubt 
speaks with authority. He says that if it 
had not been for the girl the Kid would 
have taken the advice of his friends and 
would have pulled out for South America 
or Old Mexico. Of him our writer says, 
taking a viewpoint which was by no means 
unusual in that country, ‘“‘“Everybody I 
ever knew in the Panhandle was the Kid’s 
friend. He was forced into outlawry by 
gang over which he had no con- 
trol.’ 

Even to-day Billy the Kid has friends in 
that country. In order to understand that, 
one must understand the very thin line 
which divided law and order in the old 
times. There never was a more interesting 
land to live in. I miss it, even now, after 
forty years. 

Billy the Kid had a fine chestnut race 
horse that he called Dandy Dick. Not to 
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be outdone in generosity, he made a present 
of this horse to the man who had given him 
the watch; and it was this horse which the 
young doctor rode up to Las Vegas. In 
order to protect the new owner, the Kid 
gave to him a bill of sale, a photograph of 
which has been sent to me. Regarding this 
photograph, our historian writes: 

“I don’t believe there is any question 
but that my bill of sale, written by Billy 
the Kid himself, is the only specimen of his 
handwriting in existence. It shows that he 
had some education. I knew him inti- 
mately for many months. He discussed his 
career with me from every standpoint 
many times, and I know that while he has 
a record for killing a man for every year of 
be life—twenty-two—it was all forced on 

im. 

“This photo is signed W. H. Bonney, 
which was Billy the Kid’s real name. The 
witnesses to the signature, James FE. Mc- 
Masters and George J. Howard, were of the 
firm Howard & McMasters, who owned the 
largest store in Tascosa. Their names on 
my bill of sale made it perfectly safe for me. 
Howard was formerly a deputy or sheriff in 
New Mexico, and had a reputation as a 
gunman. They were both fine chaps, as 
real men went in those days.” 

Speaking of a book called The Story of 
the Outlaw, which covered many of the 
incidents of the life of Billy the Kid, the 
writer of our little biography expresses 
great interest in the experience of another 
old-timer, and wonders how much inside 
information was obtained. He then goes 
forward with his own story, which I offer, 
thus extended, as a very human document 
of curious historical interest. 

Las Vegas in 1878 was mostly Spanish. 
The great Hot Springs Hotel, built by the 
Santa Fe Railroad and later burned down, 
was not then completed, and the railroad 
was just dawning. Our young hero, with 
his fifteen hundred dollars, which he had 
picked up as the first practicing physician 
in the Panhandle—with a few side lines— 
put up at the old Exchange Hotel, in what 
we used to call the old town of Las Vegas. 
Everybody played a few cards in those 
days, and in a week our hero was broke, 
thanks to the hotel faro game. Being too 
proud to write home for money, he next 
went in with a civil engineer, and they laid 
off the new town of Las Vegas which you 
today may see—across the Rio Gallinas 
from the old town. I recall that there used 
to be a sort of no-man’s land between those 
cities, where it was not especially safe to 
walk at night. 

If there be any man disposed to scoff at 
the sign of the Kansas lawyer who had 
cider for sale, let him continue the record 
of our soldier of fortune. Since he could 
not pay his board bill, the owner of the 
hotel offered him a job at keeping bar at 
sixty dollars a month and board. He had 
no real equipment as a member of the bar 
on the farther side, but his late engineer 
partner told him that there were only four 
drinks much in demand—whisky toddy, 
the cocktail, the gin fizz and the sherry 
cobbler. In a few moments our hero 
learned how to make these, and he started 
out as a bartender with a little description 
of each drink on a paper up his sleeve. When 
in doubt he would quietly consult the paper 
until such time as practice made him more 
perfect. 

He tended bar for six weeks, when the 
postmaster of Las Vegas came and offered 

im a job at one hundred and fifty dollars 
a month, explaining that he himself had 
been offered the management of the new 
hotel out at Hot Springs. The hotel owner 
then offered him one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars a month to stick at the bar. It 
now appeared that the net receipts of the 
bar were running about ten times what 
they formerly had. The postmaster figured 
that anyone that was safe at a bar would 
be safe handling United States money 
orders and currency. In any case, our hero 
took on the place in the post office, which 
paid him one hundred and fifty dollars a 
month. Just to show that honesty is a 
good policy, it may be added that his record 
as a bartender had been so good that he 
was not asked to give a bond in the post 
office. 

About that same post office in Las Vegas, 
I recall that it was one of the places where 
I got one of my first shocks as a tenderfoot. 
There was a man with a large red nose be- 
hind the window, whom I now believe to 
have been the original postmaster himself. 
I wanted a two-cent postage stamp, and 
gave him a nickel. He gave me the stamp 
and no change. When, with Eastern thrift, 


‘to 1910. His lovely daughter, Eliza 
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I asked for the change, he replied eo 
tentiously that he did not know of a 
place west of the Missouri River whe 
they had pennies. It never occ ; 
either of us that he might have given m| 
at least one more stamp. In those days! 
shave cost twenty-five cents or fifty cent) 
and a newspaper cost twenty-five cents, ¢ 
two bits, as we called it in the West. | 

Our hero now concluded to go into 
cine again, or nearly into it. The leadin| 
druggist in Las Vegas staked him to a. 
outfit for a drug store and a partnershiy 
and he freighted it by bull train from th 
Santa Fé to Bernalillo, New Mexico, whi 
was then ahead of the railroad. I shall ke 
him tell of his own adventures in tha| 
charming old land of sunshine which I on 


1 
Cd | 


time I bought out Herbert, my partne 
and was in active practice at that p 
one of the wealthiest cities in New M 
at that period, until the fall of 1881, whe 
I disposed of my holdings and returne 
the north to graduate, finishing u 
Columbus, Ohio, at what is now the med} 
cal department of the Ohio University 
“While in the Southwest from 187 
1881 I encountered a world of adveni 
among which was the lynching of two 
on the windmill in the Plaza in the old 
of Las Vegas, my friend leading the Vi 
lantes; later four at the same spot; 
two at Bernalillo and four at Albuque 
I was well acquainted with Pat Ga 
who after his famous career was murd 
near El Paso, where I practiced from 


who was blind from birth, sang for 
an entertainment I gave my father 
mother who were visiting me at El Pa 
May, 1907. She had a beautiful voice. — 

“While in the post office in Las Vega) 
the stage on the old Barlow & Sande 
line was held up twice not far from th} 


ment, when his lawyer accidentally 
me at Bernalillo, and the informati 
handed him quickly resulted in a new 
I was the star witness, and my testi 
resulted in his acquittal. 

“The bunch were so enraged at | 
the enormous reward they thought 
had pulled off that they arranged to 
me anos down as I left the courthouse, 
fortunately a former mail-contractor f 
of mine, whom I had known in the 
handle and later when in the post offi 
Las Vegas, accidentally learned of it throug 
some Mexican friend of his, grabbed 
arm as I left the witness stand and h 
me through the crowd to a side en 
that finally brought us through some re 
rooms to an entrance on another s 
Otherwise I wouldn’t be telling this s 
in 1920. My friend’s name was Teats, 
I learned from some old-timer somew! 
a few years ago that he was still living, no 
far from El Paso.” aa 

At that time Gen. Lew Wallace wa) 
governor of New Mexico, and our wri 
knew him and met him frequently. B; 
this time Billy the Kid had been captured) 
after the Rock House fight, by Pat Garrett 
sheriff of Lincoln County, and was in jai 
at Santa Fé, where our writer saw him 
He saw him again for the last time 4 
Bernalillo, in charge of two deputies 
Ollinger and Bell, both of whom he late 
killed in front of the courthouse at Lincoln) 
New Mexico. Then the Kid went off on hi 
last desperate trail, and Garrett killed hin 
in Pete Maxwell’s house at old Fort Sum 

Just for to see and to admire! Such 
some of the adventures of a young do 
in the early West, in the times when a mal, 
might be any one of several things, | 
by with it. Life in those days was hardl}) 
like beginning at the foot of the ladder 11) 
a bank and staying on one stool till you go!) 
to be president. But that these drifter! 
were not men of weak character—but 1 
deed usually the contrary —we may perhap 
attest by following out the later life 
adventures of our narrator herein, afte 
had gone back to the States. ail 

After graduating in medicine in Mareh) 
1882, he returned to St. Paul and tool 
the practice of medicine. Prior to 1898 ht 
was commissioner of health in that ¢ 

(Continued on Page 80) 


increase 
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\. 
VE merchants are no longer con- 


tent to serve only those cus- 
|_4 tomers who visit their stores. 
bitious clerks have learned that 
ng ability has no value when 
e are no customers to sell. 


‘hese merchants, these clerks, 
.e developed the new way to in- 
use farm trade—projected selling. 
‘hat means simply the projecting 
your store into the rural homes, 
ing your merchandise to the farm 
‘ites instead of waiting for them 
ome to you, anticipating their 
.ts and creating new desires. 
‘utomobile and farm implement 
.ers get most of their business this 
, Now merchants in other lines 
jothing, hardware, jewelry, lum- 

even groceries—are following 
r example. 


| How the plan works 


nit. I take with me a selection of 
sIry and Gruen watches—just a 
‘good items. My sales more than 
me for the time employed, and 
‘farmer is so pleased with this at- 
tion that usually he becomes a 
‘nanent customer.” 


‘hardware dealer says, “One of 
‘clerks, two days each week, uses a 
ll truck, taking out merchandise 
, demonstrating it in farm homes. 
ay him a small commission in 
ition to his salary, and he almost 
bles his income as a result.” 


| woman’s wear dealer reports, 
ojected selling pays. I make up a 
folio of photographs of new coats 
‘suits, and have one of my young 
2s call and show it to the farm 


en in their homes.” 


oine 

ce Brake Lining 

tather Corduroys 

can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
t Everlastic Roofing 

> Seeds 

dlet Cars 

sion Spark Plugs 

raft Clothes 


Dodge Cars 


De Laval Separators 
Devoe Paints 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Columbia Dry Batteries 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


Dandelion Butter Color 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-A-Ce-A 
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-rojected Selling 


_ —the new way to 
your farm trade 


Try projected selling for your store! 
To insure its success, select from the 
list below articles which you carry, 
take along a copy of Farm & Fire- 
side, and open your talk by calling 
attention to the advertisements of 
these products in Farm & Fireside. 


You will find many homes where 
Farm & Fireside is a regular visitor 
and where these advertisements have 
already inspired an interest in the 
merchandise you have to show. 


Merchants in all lines are finding 
that this great national farm maga- 
zine is a business-building force which 
it pays to tie to. The products ad- 
vertised in it are sure to be the ones 
best known and easiest to sell. Pro- 
jected selling of these products as 
suggested above is increasing farm 
trade. Window displays of these 
products, coupled with a sign, “As 
Advertised in Farm & Fireside,” 
bring greater results. 


$25 for an idea 


Probably you have some good ideas 
of your own as to how retail merchants 
can get more sales by co-operating 
with Farm & Fireside advertising. 
For any such idea, plan, or scheme 
that we can use we will pay $25. 


To merchants who like to keep in 
touch with Farm & Fireside them- 
selves, and watch its advertising 
pages as the great market place of 
the best merchandise, we make a 
special offer. Pina dollar bill to your 
letterhead and simply say, “Send me 
Farm & Fireside for three years,” 
and we will do it. ey 


¢ 


« 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Farm & Fireside, Woman’s Home Companion 


The American Magazine, Collier’s, The 
National Weekly, The Mentor 


IE to these products advertised in 


FARM & 
FIRESIDE 


She National Farm Magazine hy 


Hood Wurkshu 


Du Pont Products 


Essex Cars Hudson Cars 
Eveready Flashlight Battery Hupmobile Cars 
Freezone Ingersoll Watches 


Gillette Razors 
Goodrich Tires 
Goodyear Tires 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Henderson Seeds 


Jewett Cars 
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Kelly-Springfield Tires 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
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Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments 
Mellin’s Food 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Philadelphia Diamond Grid Batteries 
Planet Jr. Implements 

Potash 

Prest-O-Lite Batteries 


International Harvesters 
Iver Johnson’s Bicycles & Guns 


Red Baby Speed Trucks 
Red Star Timer 

Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Resinol Soap 

Shaler Vulcanizer 
Simmons Beds 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Swift Products 
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Titan 10-20 Tractor 
Union Carbide 

U. S. Tires 

Viko Aluminum Utensils 
Waterbury Watches 
Wear-Ever Utensils 
Whiting-Adams Brushes 
Wright Bias Fold Tape 
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Watch This 


Column 


IRGINIA VALLI isa sweet, 

lovable, old-fashioned girl. 
And that is a high compliment 
in these bobbed-hair, flapper 
days. Photoplay Magazine 
says “she has all the uncon- 
scious charm of modest and 
unpretentious womanhood and 
is simple, serene and sincere.’’ 
I like the description, because 
it’s true. 


VIRGINIA VALLI 


Aside from these rare, feminine 
attributes, she has proved herself 
a remarkable actress. In UNIVER- 
SAL’S great screen version of “The 
Storm” she easily shared the honors 
with HOUSE PETERS and MATT 
MOORE, to whom fame was an 
old story. Now I have signed her 
for a long-term contract and am 
proud to tell about it. 


Watch this old-fashioned girl in 
future productions and see what 
real charm and real ability can do. 
At present she is working with Lon 
Chaney in a UNIVERSAL-JEWEL 
entitled “Bittersweet,” and later on 
she will appear opposite REGI- 
NALD DENNY in Jack London's 
famousstory, [he Abysmal Brute.” 


Again you are reminded of the 
great things UNIVERSAL is doing 
and of the further fact that you can’t 
see all thatisgood in motion-pictures 


if you don’t see UNIVERSALS. 
CARL LAEMMLE, President 
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1600 Broadway, New 


The Largest Selling 
Quality Pencil in the World 


UPERB and matchless, 

Z VENUS provides pen- 

Y cil luxury and pencil economy. 
No breaking of leads. 

17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 


Al all stationers' and stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave. Dept. P N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
and served in that capacity for nine years. 
He had a fine practice, and in 1893 became 
chief surgeon of the Great Northern rail- 
way lines, including the Eastern Minne- 
sota and the Chicago, Burlington and 
Northern Railwaysy* 

He was now back home at the old farm, 
which he had left at the age of sixteen. He 
held his railway position until the breaking 
out of the Spanish-American War, when he 
volunteered and was commissioned major 
and chief surgeon, and ordered to Chicka- 
mauga for duty. He helped lay out the 
new camp at Anniston, Alabama. In the 
fall of 1898 all of the seventeen officers of 
the medical corps of that rank were mus- 
tered out of service excepting three, our 
author being one of these. In the following 
year he was ordered to the Philippines and 
served as chief surgeon on the staff of the 
late Lieut. Gen. Arthur MacArthur. He 
was in the Aguinaldo campaign, was 
wounded and sent home on sick leave, but 
returned to service in 1899. He personally 
participated in more than twenty-five 
battles and engagements, was often under 
fire and was the only chief surgeon wounded 
on the battlefield in the Spanish-American 
War or the Philippine insurrection. Mus- 
tered out in 1902, after four years of field 
service, he was recommended by President 
Roosevelt for a brevet lieutenant colonelcy. 

If you please, yonder was a very honor- 
able record for one of those drifters, soldiers 
of fortune—the sort sometimes called ne’er- 
do-wells—of whom I met and loved so 
many in my own earlier years on what was 
then left of the old frontier. This man I did 
not meet in the Southwest, and I am patch- 
ing up his story from his letters to me and 
to another old-timer—who also was in the 
Spanish Southwest and knew old Fort 
Sumner and other ports of missing men in 
those days—himself now one of the best- 
known fiction writers we have, although 
not much of his work has been confined to 
what may be called the Wild West school. 
Those who knew most of the Wild West 
seem to have written least of it. I do not 
know of one early Western man who is 
doing any early West movie work today. 
In a personal letter to this writer, however, 
our soldier of fartune—and I think he may 
now be given that name without any dis- 
respect, and of right—writes to me with 
further details which connected him with 
yet other exciting events. As to this, I 
think I shall quote him direct: 

“T am going to give you a bit of after- 
math of the famous Northfield, Minnesota, 
bank robbery in 1876. There were eight in 
that bunch of bandits, Jesse and Frank 
James, the three Younger boys, Charley 
Pitts, Bill Chadwick and another whose 
name I have forgotten. A medical student 
named Wheeler, then but a youngster— 
later Great Northern surgeon at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota—shot and killed 
Bill Chadwick and this other man whose 
name I have forgotten, from a second-story 
window across the street from the bank. 
The other six robbers rode out of town and 
separated, the James boys going one way 
and the three Youngers, with Charley 
Pitts, taking a diverging direction. The 
latter bunch were rounded up in a swamp 
by citizens and officers, well shot to pieces. 
It was here that Charley Pitts was killed. 

“T studied medicine with one of my 
uncles at St. Paul, the late Dr. John H. 
Murphy, a famous surgeon, who was at 
that time surgeon-general of Minnesota on 
the governor’s staff, who had Mr. Charles 
Pitts embalmed and placed in the capitol 
building at St. Paul, where he remained 
several days. In those days dissecting 
material was scarce as compared to now. 
My uncle had Pitts placed in a large barrel- 
ful of preserving fluid and put away for me 
to dissect when I came home from Rush 
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Medical College, Chicago, where I was 
taking my first course of lectures—session 
1876-7. I arrived in March, 1877, and in 
company with quite a class of students 
there we dissected the body. It was a 
splendid specimen of physical development, 
and I decided to keep the skeleton and have 
it mounted for my offices when I finished. 

“As I was educating myself, I arranged 
to start for the Black Hills, where there was 
a great rush to the then new gold fields, 
hang out a shingle and do my best to earn 
enough to finish at college. What to do 
about Mr. P.? I soon solved that point by 
getting a good sized shoe box, in which I 
carefully packed all the bones, and after 
adding a few weighty rocks I nailed it up, 
and with one of my brothers loaded it into 
a light wagon, drove to Lake Como—now 
a part of the beautiful Como Park of St. 
Paul—transferred it to a boat, finally sink- 
ing it at about the center of the western 
arm of the lake. The idea was to bleach the 
bones for some time and then mount them. 
I left for Deadwood May 1, 1877, expecting 
to be gone not longer than a year, but in- 
stead I did not return for five. 

“Tn a couple of years, from drainage and 
the like, Lake Como began todry up. Later, 
one fall when Como was first frozen over, a 
young farmer living on the shore started 
with a spear, hatchet, and so on, on his 
annual first-freeze hunt after muskrats. 
While crossing the lake he noticed the 
corner of a box slightly protruding through 
the ice, so knocked a small piece of it off 
and saw it was filled with bones. When he 
got home he told the family of his find and 
offered the suggestion that it was a favorite 
dog they had recently lost. His father, 
being wiser, took an ax and, as the entire 
end of the box was removed, a human skull 
rolled out—to their horror. 

“This meant murder, as bullet holes 
were in mute evidence in various places 
among the bones. Coroner’s inquest, de- 
tectives, newspaper reporters, et al., failed 
to solve the mystery, until my brother 
learned of the tragedy, quietly told ‘the 
story to my uncle, who soon exploded the 
great murder bubble and took the bones. 
His coachman cached them upstairs in the 
stable, where they were to await my return. 

“All this naturally resulted in more or 
less newspaper publicity, even getting into 
Chicago and St. Louis papers. Shortly 
after a letter came addressed to me at St. 
Paul, postmarked at some small town in 
Missouri, which was forwarded to me in 
New Mexico by my father. It was an il- 
literate affair, but a warning that the writer 
would ‘git yer soon fer treeten the body of 
por Charley pitts lik a dog.’ I am still 
ane very much, but where, oh, where is 

e ? ” 

Just for to see and to admire! Our auto- 
biographer who gives us this frank personal 
and historical document is now living at 
Long Beach, California. I suppose if he 
had started in at the foot of the ladder in 
some big commercial institution he might, 
perhaps, be president now. But he would 
have missed a lot of fun—believe you me, 
he would! 


Other Early Trails 


LL the way from Yakima, Washington, 
comes a fine, big story, translated from 

the French of a frontier father. It is called 
The First Canadian Woman in the North- 
west, and I may not discount its value by 
a review, since it may perhaps find publi- 
cation elsewhere some time. It tells in 
matter-of-fact way the story of a healthy 
young French girl of Quebec, long, long 
ago, who fell victim to the charms of a 
voyageur of the fur trade, who came back 
from the Far Northwest to his home village 
and carried away by storm the romantic 
heart of the girl who heard of his tales of 


| 

| 

October 14, | 
| 


the borders. Here you have all the\ 
of the fur trade in the old times, its | 
ships, its starvation, its adventure. | 
you learn of how a frontier woman r 
her family on the border, in the Red }; 
country before that was our count) 
the days before the Riel rebellion o} 
half-breeds. Fine reading, and histor) 
valuable. I wish I could print it all. | 

Comes another series of manus 
from a friend in Duluth, Minnesota | 
bodying yet more border history. T} 
the story of Capt. Jack Hart, who di 
1919, leaving to this corresponden} 
personal belongings and making hir} 
literary executor. ] 

Jack Hart scouted for Custer for 
years. He was in the Quantrell raj 
Lawrence, Kansas, and was one oj 
survivors of Sandy Forsyth’s nine 
battle of the Arickaree. He knew 
Stilwell, who killed Chief Roman No’ 
that fight. Still earlier he was a frie 
Kit Carson, and was an intimate f; 
also of Buffalo Bill, Henry Inman) 
others. He was with Wild Bill Hi; 
when he killed Jack Strawhan in | 
Drum’s saloon in Deadwood, and. the 
let which killed Strawhan passed cloj| 
Hart’s face. 

Hart was one of the Pony Express r} 
at one time. He worked for old | 
Chisum, the cattle king of the Pecos, 
laid out part of the Chisum cattle trail, 
the Salt Fork of the Red River to 


Masonic apron, which he got fifty 
years ago and which he says was old ¥ 
he got it. It was recognized among o 
tribes. 

In Newton, Kansas, eleven men | 
killed in one night, among these Tom Kk} 
the town marshal. Hart also was she 
this fight, and he killed the man who k} 
King. My correspondent has_ both; 
Hart’s old six-shooters, a .45 and a .44,) 
latter his right-hand gun. It has | 
notches on the handle. | 

Hart appears to be one of the men of! 
border who was in the middle of things, | 
who neyer got into the publicity end a| 
I don’t doubt he was a far more valid 1} 
than’ a great many of the fakers who’ 
came better known. I am glad to pay 
so much tribute here, and hope that| 
record, with that of more and mor 
these old-timers, may find permanent | 
bodiment somewhere between covers. | 

Yet another letter blows in, this t! 
from Idaho, and from a man whom on 
mentioned in these columns as having hb 
taken captive by the Indians on the | 
River in early times—one of the band) 
mixed some wolf poison in flour wl 
the Indians had taken from them, with 
result that they made about a dozen g 
Indians pretty pronto. This friend wri 

“TI wish you could meet us as one of 
old pioneers at one of our banquets | 
hear the old-timers tell stories of advent 
which never will be recorded. At one ti 
when the old-timers at the end of tl 
banquet would join hands and sing A 
Lang Syne, we could only circle iz 
hundred-foot room, and now the eight s 
vivors of us could circle in an eight-f 
room—lI wonder if I will be the last. I 
proud to be one of the Montana pione 
They were all good men, at least they w 
all one hundred per cent American, ‘ 
they all spoke United States.” 
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ow use both! 


- Tooth Paste 


~removes film, whitens surfaces 


~ Liquid Antiseptic 


-purifies crevices, hardens the gums 


For years dentists found teeth de- 
caying because not wholly cleansed 
—something more was needed. 
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Dentists say USE BOTH! 


25° 


Concentrated! 


LL that stands between you 
and beautiful teeth is a 
yellowing film. Beneath this 
dingy coating your teeth are even 
now naturally white. Nature 
started us with white enamel. If 
you are losing it, see how Sanitol 
Tooth Paste clears away the un- 
sightly film. 


But dentists are no longer satis- 
fied with keeping teeth clean and 
white on the surfaces. They 
want clean, sweet, sound crevi- 
ces and healthy gums as well. 


Use both! 


Most decay starts in the crevices 
between teeth where stubby 
tooth-brush bristles cannot reach. 
Teeth may be clean on the sur- 
face and at the same time sub- 
ject to decay in between. 


Flush out fermenting shreds 
of food. Stop the development of 
acids in the unbrushable crev- 


ices. Use Liquid Antiseptic. 
How healthy and firm it will 
make your gums! 


Restoring whiteness 


Underneath the film are your 
white teeth. The glycerine in 
Sanitol Tooth Paste softens the 
film and the dental chalk in Sani- 
tol completely clears it away. In 
this simple, direct, scientific way 
you restore the whiteness. 


Glycerine, chemically pure, com- 
prises one-third of Sanitol Tooth Paste. 
It is one of the greatest three solvents. 
It softens the film. 


Dental chalk is a precipitated pow- 
der—very fine. It is the safest and 
most thorough tooth-cleansing agent 
known to dental science. Dental chalk 
forms one-half of Sanitol Tooth Paste. 
It is smooth, uniform and gritless. 


Try Sanitol. See how quickly and 
thoroughly it cleans away the softened 
film and whitens your teeth. 


Watch Sanitol Tooth Paste cream 
snowy-white and fragrant on your 
brush. Enjoy its piquant pep-per- 
mintiness. 


Stopping crevice-decay 


Se LIQUID ANTISEPTIC 
works on the principle that a fluid 
can flow where tooth-brush bristles 
cannot penetrate. 


It floods in and purifies every nook 
and crevice, rendering inaccessible 
cramped spaces between teeth sweet 
and clean. It bathes the entire mouth 
in healing, purifying antiseptics. The 
gums are hardened with an astringent 
action and made healthy and firm by the 
soothing essential oils and antiseptics. 


Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic tones up, 
stimulates, cools and refreshes the en- 
tire mouth. It leaves you with an 
after-feel of perfect and complete 
mouth-cleanliness. It sweetens the 
breath and acts as a soothing antisep- 
tic gargle for the throat. A few drops 
make a strong antiseptic solution. 


Happy results 


Step into your day’s work with that 
freshened-up, exhilarating Sanitol after- 
feel. Be conscious of clean crevices 
and healthy gums as well as beautiful 
white surfaces. Watch your teeth as 
the natural whiteness of enamel, tem- 
porarily hidden by film,soon reappears. 


Free! TwoSamples—write to Sani- 
tol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis. 


Makers of the famous Sanitol Tooth Powder and other toilet preparations 
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Why Spend 
what Kalamazo? 


Manufacturer’s 
V) Prices on 

' Stoves, Ranges 

and 

Furnaces 


Peerless 

Combination 
Gas and 

Coal Range 


VER 400,000 
()catistiea cus- 
tomers have 
saved money on the 
Kalamazoo-Direct- 
to-You Plan. Why 
should you spend 
what they save? 
Figure it out for 
yourself—who can 
make prices as low as 
the manufacturer? 
No matter where you 
buy your range, fur- 
nace or stove, some- 
one must first get it 
from the factory. 
Why don’t you get 
the wholesale manu- 
facturer’s price and 
save money? 


Send for Our Catalog 

A postal will do. 
This is our 21st Anni- 
versary. We are cele- 
brating with lower 
prices. We bought 
our iron and raw ma- 
terials when the mar- 


eless 
Furnaces 


etc. Also shows Kalama- 
zoo Pipeless Furnaces from 
$52.95 and up. 

Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money 
back. Thirty days’ trial. 
Cash or easy payment. 
24 hour shipments. 

Also get our low prices on 
furniture, kitchen cabinets, 
sewing machines, washing 
machines, dishes, cream sepa- 
rators, roofing, paints, fencing 
—miany other farm and home 
necessities. 


“A” Kalamazoo Ask for Catalog No. 152. 


J “i Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Knee Direct to You 


ket was low—you 
get the benefit. Our 
catalog shows over 50 
styles and sizes of 
Kalamazoo ranges— 
shows our beautiful 
new blue and gray 
porcelain enamel 
combination gas and 
coal ranges, heaters, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Household 
Necessity 


TO GUARD against dan- 
gerous germs that cause 
disease use 


CREOLIN 
- PEARSON 


The Household 


Disinfectant 


3 . For Creolin is recog- 
MOUND! nized as a reliable dis- 
vemos infectantandantisep- 
tic for household use. 
At your druggist’s 
Write today for 
Home Book on Sanitation 


(new edition—sent free) 


MERCK & CO., 47 Park Piace, New York 
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Making it Snappy 


HE late A. Toxen Worm, of New York, 

Paris and Copenhagen, came from a 
very aristocratic and distinguished Danish 
family. His grandfather had a summer 
home near Copenhagen, adjoining the 
grounds of the royal family. The ruling 
house of Denmark, being related to most of 
the other European dynasties, frequently 
entertained princes at this summer palace, 
and the youthful members of the Worm 
family struck up intimate friendships with 
their neighbors. Toxen became quite in- 
timate in this way with the present King 
of Denmark. 

It will be recalled that just after the 
close of the European War the Danish 
socialists started a number of disturbances. 
At this time Mr. Worm was in charge of 
the Shubert theatrical interests in Boston. 
One morning while a friend was calling at 
his office a messenger brought in a cable- 
gram. Mr. Worm read it and handed it 
over to his caller. It was from the King 
of Denmark, thanking Mr. Worm for his 
cabled expression of interest in the political 
difficulties, and assuring him that all was 
now quiet once more in the kingdom. 

“What did you cable him?” the caller 
asked. 

“Oh, I just said ‘Don’t weaken, kid,’”’ 
Mr. Worm replied. 


Practically No Escape 


SA PRESENT to their first baby Major 
Henry Vaughan and Mrs. Vaughan, 
who moved to New York from Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, were given a fancy 
bred Pekingese dog. They moved out to 
the country for the summer, and sent for 
Sallie, the old negro cook, to come up and 
look after the baby and Ming Toy, the dog. 
Ming Toy had never seen a cat before. 
So, when a big tomcat came to the back 
porch Ming Toy, in the strongest bark he 
knew, promptly bayed the cat, showing 
great bravery for such a foolish-looking 
dog. Sallie looked out the back door. 
““Ming Toy,” she advised, ‘‘lemme tell 
you sump’n. You’d better quit yore pro- 
jekin’ wid dat tomcat. Fust thing you 
know, ’at cat’s gwine to git mad and ’at 
ain’t gwine to be no place for no dog laik 
you. Ef’n’at ole cat gits started he’s gwine 
turn you ever’ way—but loose!”’ 


Pity the Poor Box-Office Man 


STORY is told of Sarah Bernhardt dur- 
ing a tour of this country, shortly 
before she was operated upon. Thinking 
it might really be her farewell appearance 
in America she gave her entire repertoire; 
and it was so extensive, and the time was 
so limited, that she was acting not only 
every evening but giving a matinée each 
day in the week except Fridays. 
The American company then playing 
Madame X was most anxious to see the 
great Frenchwoman in that play; and a 
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request was sent that she give one matinée— 
which of necessity would have to fall upon 
her one free afternoon. Horrified, her man- 
ager refused to approach his star; but 
finally, after much pressure, he was induced 
to doso. Timidly he went to her, and then 
came back, a look of bewilderment and 
awe upon his face. Yes, madame would 
consent! Everyone was speechless. 

The man in the box office heard of it. 
“Say!’’ he cried out, ‘‘a matinée on Fri- 
day? What does that woman think I’m 
made of, eh?”’ 


Comparisons 


IDDLE-AGED SCHOOL-TEACHER: 
Johnny, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! Here you are only in the sixth 
grade! When Warren G. Harding was 
your age he was in his last year of high 
school. 
JOHNNY: Yes, sir. And when he was 
your age he was President of the United 
States! 


Mistaken Assumption 


N ARISTOCRATIC lady through force 

of circumstances was obliged to board 

a trolley one afternoon. She sat stiffly on 

the edge of the seat, with her well-bred nose 

held high in the air, disdainfully looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. 

The conductor rambling through the car 
collecting fares was enjoying a quiet chew, 
and as he passed the lady he spat with much 
force and gusto on the floor near her feet. 

A workingman sitting beside her became 
highly excited and with much concern he 
turned to her. 

“Say,” he inquired, ‘“‘that must ’a’ 
splashed on yer leg?” 

* The aristocratic lady coldly glanced at 
im. 

“Sir,’’ she distantly exclaimed, “‘I did 
not come into this car to be insulted.” 

“Neither did I,” he agreed. “If he spits 
again we’ll both git off.” 


The Feathered Flivver 


OMMY, aged three, is city-reared, and 

is therefore better acquainted with the 
habits of the mechanical horse than of real 
Dobbin, and many other real things, in- 
cluding barnyard fowls in their live state; 
so when he went to visit his Aunt Madge 
in the country he was horrified one day to 
find her in the back yard, busily engaged in 
translating a chicken from the aforemen- 
tioned state into the realm of the frying 
pan; that is, she was wringing its neck. 

Tommy filed, gasping, to his mother, 
crying, ‘Oh, mamma! Come see! Aunt 
Madge is cranking the chicken!”’ 


A Wise Driver 


ORNELIUS COLE, the first United 
States senator from California, is liv- 
ing in Los Angeles, hale and hearty, at the 
age of one hundred. Mr. Cole tells a story 
of the old coaching days, when a certain 
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Pete McCoy, one of the most skillf 
the old stage drivers, operated a con} 
ance that made a circuit of Dead 
Carbonate, Spearfish and Bear Gulch. | 
was famous for his fast, furious, da 
driving. ‘ 
One day Pete tore into Carbonate or 
usual dead run. Up to the hotel 
clattered the stage. There, suddenly, ; 
stopped, one of the four horses fell dea 
“Kinder sudden, that, Pete,’ sai 
bystander. 5 
“‘Nuthin’ sudden about it,” said E 
“That hoss died at the top of the hill, 
miles back; but I wasn’t goin’ to let 
down until I got to th’ reg’lar stop 
place.”’ i" 


No Question About It — 


$ 

Ae gangling country boy joined 
Pittsburgh ball club in the spring) 
recruit outfielder. Up to his discovery 
a big-league scout this player had n 
traveled outside his immediate local 
had never stopped at hotels. i 
One day on the training trip when 
team was playing exhibition games in; 
eral small cities and towns on the way N¢ 
they stopped at an old-fashioned Americ 
plan hotel. } 
The waiter came around, taking th 
ders. He listened attentively as the rec 
told him what he wanted. 8 
“Yas, sir,” he nodded when the b 
player finished. ‘‘ Will you have val 


or milk?” ! 
““You’re damn right I will,’’ declared 
young man most emphatically. | 


i 


Why They Put in Extra Seats 
; 


HE heavy attendance at the Wo 

Series baseball games is sometime 
zling to those who do not observe the 
tion closely. They overlook the ticke 
may be counted a year before the 
For instance, there are the 1933 fans y 
were off baseball for life when Judge Lan 
suspended Babe Ruth the last time. Adi 
to the 1256 who said they would neve 
to another game because the suspen: 
was not serious enough, these insur 
heavy demand for the box seats. 1 
arrived at the first game soon after 
gates opened, but they found ahead of t 
the 5000 disgusted patrons who swore 
year that they knew the series was 
Just behind these sat the 5000 others ¥ 
had argued the question with them as tl 
fought their war going home on the cars 

In the less expensive seats at the f 
game were 10,000 fans from other 
league cities who were so sore when 1 
own clubs did not win pennants that tl 
said they would never spend another do 
on baseball. Scattered through the sti 
were 15,000 home-town fans who last 
asked high heaven to witness that 
team was the worst collection of iv 
headed bushers ever assembled, and 
Providence to strike them dead i 
ever attended another game. 


simplicity of melody I mean a little 
that any layman can remember well 
‘h to pick out on the piano with one 
. Just notice sometimes the tunes 
t boy or girl tries to pick out the first 
he or she gets a guitar or a mandolin 
ou will understand what I mean. 
»ently we have had to republish many 
. old-time songs because of their sim- 
elody. We printed thousands of them 
e soldiers. Among these are such as 
Rosie O’Grady, Little Annie Rooney, 
Bell, My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean, 
ise Alley, The Bowery, There’ll Be a 
‘ime in the Old Town Tonight, and so 
‘here are dozens of them. 
ny correspondents write to ask us 
; is the more important in a song, the 
or the music. That is a continual 
: of argument among professionals. 
are absolutely essential. Moreover, 
must exactly fit. The words must 
st the tune, and if you hear the tune 
it suggest the words. The perfect co- 
ition of the two makes a song. 
sonally I have never written the 
of a song. I devise the tunes. If the 
3 simple and catchy it will suggest to 
perienced lyric writer the words— 
uy, the thought. 
valtz tune generally suggests some- 
jreamy, something about love, moon- 
zliding shadows, and so on. A march 
suggests something snappy or mar- 
\ jazz tune suggests humor. The new 
ive note that was first put into jazz 
“ing Berlin—and I consider him the 
creator of modern jazz—often sug- 
yathos. If a writer gets both humor 
ithos into a song he has hit the bull’s- 
uarely in the center. 
joes not follow that the tune always 
ts the words. The opposite is just as 
she case. I have written many a tune 
at of verses. In fact, I believe the 
‘more often suggest the tune than 
qer way around. That is particularly 
f musical comedies. 


tmous Song-Writing Teams 


we must have both working to- 
. Unfortunately very few song 
3 can do both the words and the 
| As a result they work in pairs, form- 
lartnerships that. become famous. 
h a few geniuses have been able to 
both words and music, the great 
ty of popular songs are turned out by 


ae old-timers, for example, Cobb and 
ds started a great series of songs, 
img with School Days, Good-by, 
|Girl, Good-by, and so on. Cobb 
‘the words. 

t team made a specialty of kid songs 


s. 

iams and Van Alstyne started a fad 
‘ads with In the Shade of the Old 
Tree. Incidentally there is a story to 
:2ct that they wrote that song first as 
! of burlesque on funny old ballads. 
\;ried it out for the amusement of a 
of sophisticated song writers one 
n their apartment. It went so well 
uey were advised really to put it on 
irket. They made a small sized for- 
‘it of it and immediately began writ- 
iers. Harry Williams was the word 
pand Van Alstyne did the music. 
‘den and Morse started a fad of 
songs, their big money-maker being 
tells. Right there, by the way, is a 
» illustrate what I mean by words 
sing the tune. Just say the words, 
| Bells, My Blue Bells,” and the old 
. come to you instantly. It fitted. 

. Dresser, one of the few who wrote 
‘ords and music, was the nearest to 
n Foster as the father of the Amer- 
allad. Foster, you will remember, 
‘Way Down Upon the Swanee 
‘My Old Kentucky Home, Massa’s 
{ Cold, Cold Ground, and others. 
,enough, he knew very little about 
Sathern country of which he wrote. 
Dresser wrote an enormous number 
ads, nearly all successful. Some of 
ire sung to this day. Among dozens 
Enoney makers he wrote The Pardon 
soo Late, Just Tell Them That You 
ik and so on. 

iles K. Harris had a great run of tear 
. starting with After the Ball. 

ou may have observed from this, 
Sun in fads. For a few months they 
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will all be comedy songs. Then they will be 
sad ballads, march songs and waltzes. 

The amateur song writer tries to catch 
these fads, but is always a few months late. 
The amateurs usually select for a theme the 
most obvious thing in the world long after 
it has been laid on the shelf by others. 
They have an idea that a song on what is 
being talked about in the newspapers is 
sure to be a hit. I have received in the last 
two months more than a hundred songs 
written about the flapper. Spring is always 
a dandy theme for them. But they don’t 
stop there. 

When Roosevelt ran for president on the 
Moose ticket we had thousands of songs 
sent in about Good Boy, Teddy, You Are 
So Brave. When he went to Africa we got 
great stacks of manuscripts on When 
Teddy Comes Marching Home. 

In a few months, after the baseball sea- 
son is over, we'll get reams of baseball 
songs, naming the particular hero on the 
home team of the author. 

Sir Thomas Lipton was always good for 
a thousand amateur efforts. After the 
yacht races the tone of most of these songs 
would be Lipton, Come Again, and Our 
Country Loves You, Sir Thomas. 

This would naturally suggest yachting 
songs about the bounding main: Spread 
Out Your White Wings Well, just fol- 
low this out and you can think up a hundred. 

It might surprise you to know that war 
songs are still coming in. There is no esti- 
mating the number of war songs that 
poured in on the publishers toward the end 
of the war. But the amateurs got in too 
late. The professionals also worked over- 
time on war songs. And out of all this stuff 
I think I am safe in saying that we did not 
have a dozen good songs about the war in 
the whole United States. 

Even the sophisticated song writer falls 
down on what appears to him and to others 
a great song at times. We never know why 
it fails. 

One of our most finished song writers 
wrote a piece about a little tin soldier and a 
little rag doll. The lyric was exquisite and 
the melody was sweet. Everybody thought 
it would be a knock-out. It was tried and 
retried, but it simply would not take hold. 
Later he sent it to England, where it was 
interpolated in a musical show then at the 
height of its run. The song took imme- 
diately and went big in England. Some 
time after that the show was produced in 
America with the song still in it. Both the 
show and the song flopped. There was no 
way of figuring that. All kinds of theories 
were suggested, but as yet no one has put 
his finger on the weak spot. 

In mentioning song-writing teams I have 
merely cited a few old-timers. I would like 
to mention more modern ones, but the list 
would take up this entire article. I expect 
to be told of hundreds I have overlooked. 


The New Mammy Songs 


There are any number of teams and firms 
turning out mammy songs right now, and 
some of them are corkers. At the present 
moment the mammy songs are the fad, 
though I have never been able to write one. 
From the way they are coming in, though, 
it seems to me that about every third or 
fourth person in the United States is at this 
moment thinking up sad sweet thoughts 
about crooning mammies. The fact that 
there are no old-fashioned mammies, and 
these writers never saw one anyway, makes 
no difference. 

A colored-mammy song, as a rule, must 
be written about Alabama or Tennessee, 
because both of those words rime easily 
and have many syllables. Alabama, for 
instance, has four syllables and can be made 
to fit most any form of melody or time. 

One Michigan song writer, amateur, sent 
us a lovely thing the other day about 
orange-blossom time in Tennessee. An- 
other had what she thought was a catchy 
idea about the Alabama coconut palm. 

A contribution that got the biggest smile 
in our place was a ragtime song dealing 
with steamboating on the old Swanee. 
Have you ever seen the Swanee River? 

After playing so many songs about it I 
took a trip down South once and had a 
look at it. At places this song champion of 
all rivers wasn’t twenty feet wide. I walked 
across it on a foot log. 

Occasionally there comes a shift and the 
song-writing mind turns to the snow girls 
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of the Saskatchewan. That sounds good 


right off. Saskatchewan is another of those | 
four-syllable words that are simply duck | 


soup for the lyric writer. 


The arrangement of a song is very defi- | 


nite in formula. You may vary the idea, but 
you cannot well vary the construction. To 
begin with, the writer of the words must be 
very direct. He must hit the auditor in the 
very first verse with his theme. The verses 
should be short and the chorus long. All the 
catch lines must be limited to the chorus, 
every ae being aimed at the last two 
ines. 

This catch line is all-important. In the 
vernacular of the trade, the catch line is 
called the wow. Naturally, therefore, the 
chorus must be written first, a sort of target 
to shoot at with the verses. To make this 
clear take the old song In the Good Old 
Summer Time. Now the writer tells a 
little story in the verse which finally brings 
the singer down to the wow—which is to 
say, the climax. Something or other will 
happen, just as the verse has said—In the 
Good Old Summer Time. 

A song must tell a story. The verses in- 
troduce the atmosphere, just as the intro- 
duction to a fiction story, the kick coming 
in the chorus—the dénouement. In a 
story the climax is the finish, but not in a 
song. The chorus appears at the end of the 
first verse as a climax and is then used as a 
target to shoot at from all directions, with 
different treatments in the form of verses. 
It is like the hub of a wagon wheel with the 
spokes, as verses, pointing towards it. 


Correctness Only Secondary 


If the amateur will try to remember this 
crude attempt at illustration I am sure it 
will be of help when he or she begins to 
construct a song. 

Never mind how coarse or crude a song 
may be, it must be poetic in thought. They 
hate to be told so, but song writers are all 
sort of poets at heart—just as tempera- 
mental too. My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean, for example, is a song that has been 
remembered for years. If the writer had 
written My Bonnie Lives Over the Ocean 
I doubt if it would ever have got by the 
first reader. 

Of late we have tried to clean up the 
English in our songs and make them more 
grammatical. We can’t always do that, 
however. “‘You and Me” might fit the 
rhythm much better than “You and I.” 
If so we let it go. Good English is a nice 
thing, but we cannot let it interfere with 
the smoothness of asong. That also applies 
to riming. Writers make some execrable 
rimes at times in songs. They look terrible 
to the eye, but often sound all right when 
sung. We are often joshed about this in 
the papers, but literary critics should re- 
member that a song is not a literary effort. 
We have had some very successful songs 
which made no sense at all when analyzed. 
If you want to enjoy them I would suggest 
that you don’t analyze. I have even 
known newspaper criticisms that would not 
be so amusing to read if analyzed. 

The profits from song writing and song 
publishing are not nearly so large as the 
public has been led to believe by the fake 
advertisers. The cases of sudden fortune 
are exceptional. A song writer may make 
ten thousand dollars this year, but he may 
not average four thousand for the next five 
years. The lean years are not brought to 
the attention of the public. 

The chances are that I know every pro- 
fessional song writer of any standing in 
New York—99 per cent of them live in 
New York. In preparing this article I have 
talked to a number of them, old and young. 
We came to the conclusion that the aver- 
age income of song writers of standing is 
not more than five thousand dollars a year. 
I am referring to those who have written 
big successes at some time or other. 

Successful or well-known song writers 


are paid on a royalty basis. If we accept a . 


manuscript from some outsider we usually 
pay a lump sum for all rights and make 
what we can out of it. I paid fifty dollars 
for the last song that I bought, and it has 
done fairly well. 

Because of the varying overhead ex- 
penses of the different publishing com- 
panies I cannot give profit figures with 
exactness. Generally speaking, though, a 
song that sells for fifteen cents retail—pro- 
vided the sale is big—will net the publisher 
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Ravana Straigl 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO YOU 


9 


Made of Imported Havana 
Picadura from our own 
plantations in Cuba- 
same quality tobacco 
i used in IStcigars. They're 
® not pretty, no bands 
® or decorations but 
you dont smoke looks, 
Customers call them: 
‘Diamonds inthe Rough 
ONL ee 


t To each purchaser 
& of lOOHavana Straiguts | 

WE WILL EXTEND THE 
e PRIVILEGE OF ORDERING 
# for $49 additional one 
# of Edwins ‘SAMPLE 
B CASES"containingone 
f sample cigar of each 
| of our 12 best sellers 
all Bargain Values 
priced up to $30°° 
per 100. Include this 
in your order—its 
the biggest sample 
value ever offered. 
When ordering specify 
Mild,Medium or Strong, 
Send check with order 
or pay on arrival.Money. 
refunded if you don’t 
receive at least double 
value. Our references: 
Dun’s, Bradstreet or any 
bank.When ordering please | 
mention Sat.EveFost-ThankYou 


WENTZ 


END 
ee oat 


ae 
— 


Bituminous— 
Anthracite—Coke 


E can lower your power cost by 

supplying the proper fuel, advis- 
ing in the selection of the right 
equipment, and actually demonstrat- 
ing the correct method of firing. 
Our booklet —*‘4 Ways to Make 6% on 
Coal’ —-will be sent to any executive on 
request. 

WENTZ COMPANY yy, 
1727 Land Title Bldg., Phila., Pa. 4 


Detroit Boston 
New York Clarksburg, W. Ya. Vi 


Why pay enormous prices forrugs? We sell 
beautiful standard make rugs—all sizes and 
patterns—and save you a substantial sum 
on each. Prices smashed way below your 
fondest hopes! Legal money back guaran- 
tee—no quibbling or bickering. All ship- 
ments made same day order received. 
DON’T PUT THIS BIG CHANCE OFF! 
Send this minute for free booklet just off the 
press. Shows rugs in full colors. Complete 
line giving you widest choice. First 1,000 
buyers this month will get extra discount. 
Write for your book NOW! 

PURITY BEDDING CO., (Rug Dept. 1001) Nashville, Tennessee 
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This is the number of the 
plated, ball-tip, loose- 
pin McKinney Butt. 


ea 
“EDMUND » 
DAVENPORT 


Winter Weather Cannot 
Affect this Garage Entrance 


HEN Winter has piled his clogging drifts before your garage 

entrance, must you wearily shovel away the snow to open the 
doors? Not if you have constructed the entrance to open inside the 
garage, free from the vagaries of wind and weather. 


A sliding-folding or around-the-corner door hung with a McKinney 
Complete Garage Set can be planned to fit any entrance. Let us send 
you a little book, ““McKinney Complete Garage Sets,” describing 
various types of doors and the McKinney Garage Hardware Sets used 
for their installation. With the help of this booklet you can plan 
a garage entrance to open inside the garage. 


Each type of door is illustrated. The complete set of hardware 
used on each particular entrance is shown on the same page with simple 
working plans for the erection of the door. McKinney Garage Sets 
are packed complete in a box. Not a piece is missing. And you buy 
good hardware—McKinney made. 


We will send at the same time an interesting booklet, full of valuable 
hints on planning and building a house and the selection of the 
necessary hardware. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittssuren 


Western Office, Wrigley Building, Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf brackets, 
window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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about two cents a copy. The author’s 
royalty will be about two cents also. Out 
of a song that sells above one hundred thou- 
sand the author and publisher are pretty 
sure of making that much. The forcing of 
these sales is one of the most interesting 
features of the business. The main idea 
is to teach the melody to as many people 
as possible through song plugging, our only 
sure means of advertising. 

Out of this plugging has grown much 
bitterness at times. There are parasites in 
our business, the same as others, and we 
can’t always get rid of them. A group of 
song writers threatened to go on strike a 
year or so ago unless a different arrange- 
ment was made. They claimed that some 
men in charge of the so-called plugging 
departments—men who engage the song 
pluggers—would not force a certain song 
unless the author agreed to cut up a share 
of the royalties with them. 

It was avery difficult matter to straighten 
out, as the publishers were not all alike, 
and neither were the authors. Many of 
these song writers had a drawing account 
at certain publishing houses. They would 
not go into a strike and lose that. The 
argument finally died down and everything 
is working better, but there is still occa- 
sional complaint. 

Some songs are very slow starters, while 
others catch on instantly. The latter are 
called naturals in the trade. The melody 
and the words hit simultaneously. The 
Missouri Waltz is a good example of what 
we call a slow starter. The composer did 
it over at least a dozen times, patching up 
the weak spots and having it played con- 
stantly by all the orchestras and bands that 
could be persuaded to put it in their 
repertoires. After two years of hard re- 
vision and plugging it finally caught on. 
The war gave it a big help. It became one 
of the big sellers. 

The biggest seller I ever had was a little 
march song suggested by a remark I over- 
heard at a theater one night—an exit line. 
My partner, who wrote the lyrics, sat down 
with me next day and we completed the 
song in thirty-six hours. My earnings out 
of that song were close to thirty thousand 
dollars. These ideas for songs are suggested 
in odd ways. 


Song Plugging 


Many of you, perhaps, remember Paul 
Barnes, a famous song writer of twenty-five 
years ago. He died a few weeks ago. Among 
other hits, he was author of Good-Bye, 
Dolly Gray, a song that struck popular 
fancy during the Spanish-American War. 

Dan Daly, a famous comedian of that 
day, was badly in need of a new number to 
sing on the stage. He tried one writer 
after another without success. Finally he 
met Paul Barnes on Broadway. 

“T can’t get a thing that will do, Paul,” 
he said. “‘A dozen writers have suggested 
stuff, but all I can do is listen and say, 
“You won’t do.’”’ 

“Wait a minute,’ suggested Barnes. 
“No, you walk ahead of me to your office 
and don’t talk to me.”’ 

Silently they walked along, Barnes mull- 
ing over an idea that had come to him. 

“T’ve got it!’’ he finally announced to 
Daly. ‘‘ Your new song is going to be called 
You Won’t Do.” 

Three nights later Daly sang the song 
and it was a hit. 

Song selling runs in seasons; not be- 
cause the season has any bearing on the 
subject of the song, but because we have to 
get them out, if possible, during the the- 
atrical season. 

All musie concerns engage song plug- 
gers, but two of the biggest helps are the 
phonograph records and the music rolls for 
mechanical pianos. These records and rolls 
pick up the current music of the stage and 
do more than anything to fix the tune in 
the mind of the average citizen. 

The pluggers who attend public events 
like the six-day bicycle race, the big boxing 
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shows, andso on, get bigresults. The 
race is particularly fertile. There pe 
all day and night. The continual 
ing of popular songs on their ears 7 
them remember the tunes. The 
escape. 

The singing of popular songs by n 
comedy stars or vaudeville artist 
tremely helpful to the popularity of 
composition. In the old days the mu 
lishers paid stars to sing new songs 
got big results, but the practice eve 
grew into a nuisance and we stopped) 

My company, for instance, woul 
to pay a vaudeville star thirty doll} 
week to put a certain song in her reper 
If it boomed the sales another | 
would offer her more to sing thei 
number. As a result, naturally, 
began to dicker for the biggest pr 
gardless of the merits of the song. | 
eagerness to pick up this extra mone 
of them weakened their acts until 
agement complained. ' 

Then another trouble arose, resultij 
many fights, hair pullings and even) 
suits. 

We gave no singer exclusive rights 
song, but got as many to sing it as pos! 
Frequently this resulted in two or m 
using our songs, appearing on the sa 
Then there was trouble for fair. If yo 
imagine some temperamental star stan 
in the wings ready to go on with a song, 
she figured would knock ’em dead, on! 
hear the team ahead of her singing 
very number you can appreciate what ( 
happened. A 


The Standing of Jazz : 


Then if you liked a catchy number 
vaudeville house and heard the same t 
at a show for which you had paid two 
lars and a half you would naturally a¢ 
the musical-comedy star of using olds 
even though it was interpolated. This 
tice grew so bad that we could not aj 
to cut each other’s throats in paying 
money to singers. The vaudeville pe 
were in constant turmoil. As a resull 
formed an organization of song publis 
and agreed not to pay any singers to 
our songs. We made bond to assure) 
other that we would not break the ag 
ment. The singers can use our songs w. 
ever they wish, and we will furnish t 
with free professional copies, but we d 
pay them any more. The trouble has 
appeared. ti 

The effect on the singers, especially 
big stars, was to have songs writte 
them personally and exclusively. Un 
end of the season, or until the singer a 
dons them, these songs cannot be rel 
for general sale. : 

Harry Lauder usually comes over 
new songs that are his exclusively as 
as he is in the country. When he is thr 
with them they are released to the pul 

Oddly enough, it is very rare that a 
singer or an instrumental virtuoso 
anything. There are a few notable e 
tions, but as a rule these people appea 
be lacking in a sense of construction. 

There is a disposition on the pari 
many people who like to think they f 
a deep knowledge and understandin; 
music to laugh and scoff at jazz or ragtl 
Our great artists do not feel that way, 
neither do the noted foreign composers 
concert leaders. In France there is a 
cided fondness for what they call mus 
Américaine. In England it is equally pc 
lar, though they call it jazz, just as we 

An instance of the popularity of At 
ican jazz in foreign countries was give 
the cabled account of the first party gi 
by Princess Mary since her marriagé 
Viscount Lascelles. The two star num 
on the dance program, the ones 0 
warmly applauded by the aristocratic 
semblage, were You Can’t Sting a Ni 
and I’m Just Wild About Harry. 

Harry, you know, is the princess’ 
name for the viscount. 
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ORDINARY FLAT-FINISH WHITE PAINT 


ORDINARY EGG-SHELL FINISH WHITE PAINT 


Paint surfaces photographed under a powerful mi- 
croscope—each magnified to the same high degree 


The interior white 


“For interiors every- 
,where—the lustrous, 
. washable finish that re- 
.mains white longest.’’ 


that 


ave the ity 4 and 
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resists dirt 


Interior white paints look about 
alike to the naked eye—but notice, 
in the circles above, the difference 
between them when seen through 
the lens of a powerful microscope! 


These photographs show clearly 
why most white paints collect dirt 
and require frequent repainting. 
The surface of ordinary flat or egg- 
shell finish paint, though it may 
look smooth, is really rough and 
porous to an astonishing degree. 
No wonder such paints catch dust 
and dirt! 


Even when magnified to this high 
degree, the surface of Barreled Sun- 
light is smooth and even. This lus- 
trous surface is dirt-resisting—it 
cannot hold the dust particles. It 
can be washed clean like tile, even 
after years of service. 


That is why Barreled 
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Sunlight is being used to- 
day in buildings of every 
description—hotels, apart- 
ment houses, industrial 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 
int 


plants, stores and office buildings. 


It is ideal also for woodwork in 
the home and for the walls of 
kitchen, bathroom, laundry and 
similar rooms where a white wash- 
able finish is desired. 


Barreled Sunlight produces a lus- 
trous finish in the whitest white 
imaginable. In addition, due to the 
exclusive Rice Process of treating 
the oil, which removes the yellowing 
tendencies, it is actually guaranteed 
to remain white longer than any 
gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same 
conditions. 

It costs less than enamel, covers better 


and is easier to apply. Flows freely and 
leaves no brush marks. 


Leading dealers carry Barreled Sun- 
light. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 

8 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 

And 50 other distributing points in the U. S. A. 


Sold in cans from half-pint to five-gallon size — 
_ barrels and half-barrels 
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saints, fools and sages, are so vitally interested in demon- 
strated truth that all men claim to be looking for the 
light. 

It is shining a bright blood-red in Russia; and the moral 
lesson is as great as the calamity. 

I quote a statement of the case from a friend of the 
country in distress; a statement as short, simple and easily 
understood as the saying of children that whatever goes 
up must come down. The editor of a soviet magazine, 
writing within a few weeks of the calamity which has over- 
taken a country larger than our own, with as many natural 
advantages, and more undeveloped resources, said: “The 
one instant and immediate question in Russia is relief, and 
the chief source of help the United States.” 

Here is demonstrated truth; something has finally been 
settled. A people having what we have long been told is 
the ideal human government are starving, while we, with 
our old-fashioned ways, have so much of a surplus that 
it is instantly and everywhere agreed that we are the chief 
source of help. In the very nature of things the answer 
must be that we have better managed our affairs. 

Russia has not only seen the morning of the new day so 
widely heralded as a blessing; it has seen the noon and 
evening. A people without an acknowledged public debt; 
all natural resources of a great country divided pro rata. 
It would seem a pleasant place, and triumph for a famous 
good argument complete, but so many faults have devel- 
oped in the system as to bring about unexampled calamity. 

No one knows the full story of the Russian horror, but 
that it is the pinnacle of dreadful things, and will probably 
so remain for all time, is admitted. The bloody terror of 
the French Revolution caused the legal execution of seven- 
teen thousand persons, and the death by other means 
of two or three times asmany more. But the Paris Gaulois 
publishes figures concerning the Russian Revolution that 
would seem incredible if it were not said they are taken 
from the reports of an extraordinary soviet commission 
printed in soviet newspapers. This statement declares 
that since October, 1917, there have been executed 28 
bishops of the Greek church and 1215 priests; 6775 pro- 
fessors and school-teachers; 8800 physicians; 54,650 army 
officers; 260,000 soldiers; 10,500 police officers and 48,500 
privates in the constabulary forces; 12,950 landowners; 
335,250 other members of the intelligentzia; and of the 
middle class, 193,350 workingmen and 813,100 peasants. 

These figures take no account of those who have died 
of famine, undernourishment, diseases following want and 
unsanitary conditions. Accuracy here is also impossible, 
but certainly more women and children have died of 
famine alone in Russia than died from all causes in the 
French Revolution. Gross exaggeration must be admitted 
of all things coming out of Russia, but the world agrees 
that here is its greatest horror. No one claims less. 

We have long been told that the best reform measure is 
direct action; to go to the root of evils with sword and 
flame. Here is a tremendous example of it, horrible 
beyond words, yet it has only brought Russia to the state 
in which a pitying world finds it. 


[ sss. observed during a long life that rogues and 


The Ubiquitous Spirit of Reform 


N THINKING of these things, surely grave enough to 

attract any man’s most serious thought, I have tried to 
see something of both sides, which Emerson says is the 
first mark of intelligence; I have no desire to accept any- 
thing as true in the Russian situation which is not truth 
for all men. And I have come to the conclusion that the 
Russians are not so much the victims of viciousness as 
victims of following a fanatical, unworkable system taught 
many centuries more generally and with more zeal, I be- 
lieve, than religion itself. 

The word “sovietism” is a combination of a dozen 
others, including “‘reform,”’ and in all human minds there 
is a strong leaning toward it. Every man is naturally 
at war with the world, and wishes to reform it. Soviet- 
ism is a new word with us, but it describes an old condi- 
tion. What was called the enlightened nobility in Russia 
began, eighty years ago, to confess their sins, as a dis- 
tinguished publicist of that time put it. A whole social 
group demanded the abolition of their privileges. And 
the principle is much older than eighty years; it is the 
oldest we have, and persists more stubbornly than any 
other in the arguments of men. 

Somewhere in the ritual of sovietism, or in terms mean- 
ing the same thing, every possible reform is advocated. 
And since men are natural reformers, nine of ten of them 
have a friendly feeling toward this most tremendous of 
reform doctrines. Do we need more money? Sovietism 
suggests an easy remedy. It advocates universal brother- 
hood, liberty, healing the sick, equality, less work and more 
pay; nothing desirable is neglected. 
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Always it has denounced and despised the thing called 
capitalism; which must have better points than is gener- 
ally admitted, since the Russians say the one thing needed 
to make their experiment a success is capital. I should say 
sovietism is a bankruptcy; a boom that has burst; a 
congress in which uncrowned kings and verseless poets 
denounce tasks and taxes we cannot avoid. The most 
magnificent and popular human expression possibly is 
“T rebel!’”? The most enduring philosophy is “‘I submit!” 

One phase cf the argument is that our race has many 
enemies who believe in enslaving us, destroying our liber- 
ties, and the like. It may be a violent statement, but 
I think the truth is we have no such men. Every man 
who makes a speech or writes for the public has for his 
theme improvement of conditions for the people. In coun- 
try schoolhouses when debating societies meet the burden 
of the talk always is reform—more liberty, happiness, sal- 
vation, money, education—precisely as it is in world 
parliament, convention, congress, legislature, club or lodge. 


The World’s Greatest Philanthropy 


iP IS said every man believes he can edit a newspaper. 
He is of this opinion because he is full of plans to do good; 
to get publicity for his uplift work. Most old men who 
accumulate money wish to benefit people, and so many 
of them carry out the worthy ambition that private phil- 
anthropy has become a stupendous thing. One cld gentle- 
man thought out and founded the world’s greatest 
philanthropy in the Rockefeller Foundation; a self- 
perpetuating charity which will last as long as time 
endures, unless those who have had nothing to do with 
it wreck it by trying to enlarge its scope. Twelve millions 
a year or more for a hundred years, a thousand years, 
devoted to bettering human conditions. There is nothing 
in ancient history like it, but in modern times Mr. Rocke- 
feller has imitators, and there will be others. 

If in doing good men may also make profit, so much the 
better, but their consuming ambition is to help others 
in a large way. There is nothing more fascinating to a man 
than to receive five hundred dollars for a lecture or writing, 
and at the same time spread a doctrine that will increase 
human happiness. 

So our trouble is not lack of disposition to advance liberty, 
prosperity, virtue. If any one trouble may be pointed out, 
possibly it is mistaken zeal; so many cooks in the kitchen 
making suggestions that the broth is often ruined. 

The revolutionists of the United States learned rebellion 
from Europe. Our arguments for sovietism are based on 
conditions actually existing in the time of Marx, Rousseau 
and Tolstoy. But we had no such conditions in our earliest 
history, and have steadily improved until at present we 
have the liberty and equality the mighty men of early 
sovietism clamored for. 

» But we continue to use the arguments for liberty used 
by those who lacked it. In our literature we are slaves, 
although we never were, and have progressed to a freedom 
of opportunity unknown to any other race, ancient or 
modern. The word ‘‘opportunity’’ means twice as much 
in the United States as anywhere else, but’ our literature 
of oppression, our acts of rebellion, are precisely what they 
are in India, where grievances cannot be doubted, or were 
in Russia in the time of Peter and Catharine. 

Our fault seems to be that the argument for reform, for 
something new, for a change, is so alluring it cannot be 
resisted, and we have attempted too much. We weak 
mortals have long been in revolt against the powerful god 
Nature. It has been a gallant fight, but an unfair one. We 
have exhibited the spirit of chivalry as truly as did knights 
of old, but our crusaders have been overmatched and 
beaten by relentless and inevitable laws of which we are 
the subjects. So far as we are slaves, revolution is not 
the remedy; the remedy is obeying rules we cannot change. 

Proper conservatism always wins finally in all our too- 
generous undertakings, but much damage is done before 
its sway is asserted. When I see a statement in print I do 
not, of course, know it is true, but lately this amused me: 
In a certain city a man offered to pay the people a very 
large interest on their money; $100 deposited would, he 
said, earn fifty dollars in forty-five days. Whereupon an 
expert figured out that if an investor should deposit the 
interest with the principal for a period of three years, 
the aggregate profit would amount to $1,680,000. But the 
rewards of good argument are so great, the devotion to 
justice so general, that at least one editor was able to figure 
out that the banker was making more than the investor, 
and a more equal division was demanded. 

Conservatism finally asserted itself; both the generous 
banker and the editor were wrong; the old plan was much 
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nearer the truth, but what a price the Boston people\j 
for a change—for something new! It was another exé\) 
of an unfair fight of gallant mortals with the ki} 
kings— Nature. 

Many of our best-loved arguments for public better 
have been doomed to failure from the beginning. | 
clubs, congresses, conventions, essays, orations, f[} 
sentiment itself, have many times been instrumen| 
mischief in repeating arguments that seemed good 
given practical trial. We have made progress in oul 
terial affairs, but our idealism has usually failed as | 
pletely as the new system of government in Russia | 
new system of finance in Boston. 

No phase of argument has been neglected in our } 
ism. We have lacked neither gallantry nor persistence! 
cannot truthfully be charged we have not devoted a 
time to discussion and experiments. We have suffici 
criticized one another and the nation in the course of 1 
writing and oratory. Our trouble is, and always has }; 
the soviet principle; and sovietism never fails so 
pletely as when it wins. 

Men have checked up astronomy, geology, history) 
there has been no serious investigation of our re} 
methods, except as the inexorable march of events| 
exposed them. And when this happens we still con} 
that the blessed method will at last be found and a 
itself, if we continue to look for it. In the face of pe 
demonstration of defeat, gladiators are trained to ré 
the fight for the lost cause; it would be interesting, thi 
startling, could we know how many men and womer| 
in training even in conservative America for careers 
will afford comfort for methods completely discred\ 
It would probably also be surprising and alarming i 
could know howmuch sympathy there is in this countr, 
the Russian experiment, and the number of prayers b 
offered for its success. 


The Example of lowa 


AM opposed to it, but would favor it did I not k 

success to be impossible. In considering this ques| 
of sovietism, somehow I cannot help thinking of our Ai 
ican state called Iowa, possibly because it is the bully! 
of what is known as the American System, against w. 
there is so much protest in radical and generous m 
everywhere. 

Wherever I go I encounter the creditable trail of low 
I have naturally acquired for Iowa the respect I enter 
for Washington, Lincoln, Plymouth Rock, New Engk 
This fall if a visitor should encounter a mass meetin; 
Iowa, probably its object would not be to listen to extr: 
gant speeches about oppression in America; the speal 
would relate to abundance, and the gracious duty 
assisting the unfortunate. 

There are fewer clamorous radicals in Iowa than ¢ 
where, and more steadiness in the real emergencies. 
policies have been pretty close to the best possible, 
have been adopted with a unanimity not the rule in ot 
commonwealths. If it has had outlaws it has landed tl 
in jail, and not in the hall of fame. It has avoided 
faults not only of the new Russia but of the old. 

Every Iowan is said to live within hearing of chu 
school and locomotive bells. In one township every far 
has a bath, electric lights and an automobile. No elem 
of modern progress has been neglected, except the 3 
science of government now calling for help. Yet Iowa 
gan at the grass roots, as did Russia; its poverty was ¢ 
as great as its present prosperity. Why does the w 
point to the one with pride, and view the other with ala 

I was once reading a pamphlet written by a man 1 
had a system of drugless healing, and in it he quote 
large number of the most eminent medical men as dec 
ing that every dose of medicine is a mistake. Hay 
always lived in communities where almost everyone té 
medicine the statement startled me; I did not knows 
an opinion was entertained by anyone of intelligence | 
learning. So I carried the pamphlet to the local doet 
and asked if the men named were as eminent as clain 
and if they were correctly quoted. And-the answer 
in every case affirmative. 

So the statement may startle you that the doses 
have been taking so generously to cure our social ills h 
generally been mistakes. We can no more change Nat 
with a law than with a pill. 

The people of the United States as freely discus 
sovietism as the Russians, but when it came to adopt 
certain of the higher teachings of the doctrine conclu 
to funk. 

The people of Iowa, of Maine, California, Seattle, | 
West, suffer many disadvantages, but famine is not on 
them. And they are as much better behaved than 
people of Russia as they are better fed. 
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The Modern Milk 


Concentrated in the country, sealed 
and kept scientifically pure by ster- 
ilization, Pet Milk is the modern 
milk—better, more convenient and 
more economical than ordinary 
milk. There is more cream in a tall 
can of Pet Milk than there is in a 
quart of ordinary milk. A pint of 
Pet contains more cream than three 
pints of ordinary cooking milk. 
Undiluted it is fine for coffee, fruits 
and cereals. The Helvetia Company 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk), 


General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRY THESE SWEET: POTATOES DE’ LUXE 


6 medium size sweet potatoes 14% teaspoons salt 
14 cup shelled pecans Few grains nutmeg 
VY cup Pet Milk Marshmallows 3 tablespoons butter 


Bake until soft six medium size sweet potatoes, peel, mash and add 11% tea- 
spoons salt, few gratings of nutmeg, 144 cup Pet Milk and 3 tablespoons butter. 
Beat until smooth, add 4 cup pecan meats broken in pieces, and place in 
buttered baking dish. Cover top with marshmallows and bake until slightly 
brown in moderate ovens (ah UI ORM Vig met st ems sivl oven. 


"rite for the Pet Recipe Book, free. 
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The real reason for a 
pretty skin 


\ ) J HY is it that one girl has a fresh, smooth complexion 


and another a skin which is lifeless, dull and sallow? 
Is it a gift of Nature, or some guarded beauty secret? 


It isa secret, but an open one in which every woman may 
share. It consists in knowledge of the care which keeps the 
skin active—in the care which frees it from clogging, poisonous 
accumulations and puts each tiny pore and skin cell to work. 


This care consists in scientific cleanliness—in the removal, 
every day, of all dirt, oil secretions, excess cold cream, powder 
and rouge. 

This is the means 
To do this, use mild soap and apply it with your two hands. 
Massage it thoroughly into your skin and remove with many 
warm rinsings. 


Apply a touch of cold cream, and if your skin is very dry 
rub in a little before washing. 


This treatment makes your skin fresh as a rose, with the 
touch of rouge and a little powder—attractive embellishments 
but not necessities. 


Palm and Olive oils—nothing else—give 
Nature’s green color to Palmolive Soap 
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i This Mildest Soap 


Soothes while it cleanses 


OME women will complain that soap is too harsh, that 
it ages and dries their skins. This proves that they 
are using the wrong soap. 


The smooth, creamy lather of Palmolive soothes while 
it cleanses. It removes every trace of injurious dirt and skin 
accumulations and secretions, leaving the face becomingly 
soft and smooth, with radiant freshness and natural color. 


The use of cosmetics isn’t harmful if the basis is a skin 
that is thoroughly, healthfully clean. 


Not for the face alone 


Don’t forget that your neck and throat are also con- 
spicuous for skin beauty or the lack of it, and that this 
is where age first shows. Arms and shoulders should be 
kept smooth and white and hands must be beautified. 


Use Palmolive for bathing and these results are insured, 
with the comfort of a skin which always feels luxuriously 
smooth. 

Not extravagant at the price 


If Palmolive was a very expensive soap, such advice 
would mean extravagance. But the firm, long-wearing cake 
of generous size costs only io cents. 


The reason is gigantic production which keeps the Palm- 
olive factories working dayand night and the importation of 
the bland, mild oils in the vast volume which reduces cost. 


Thus this finest facial soap, which if made in small 
quantities would cost at least 25 cents, is offered at the 
popular price which all can afford for every toilet purpose. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c quality for only 
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® DIAMONDS® |, 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS il 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s \| 
leading diamond importers il 

For over 46 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading ])| 
diamond importing concerns in America selling }}|| 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done ]!||| 
direct by mail with customers at importing ]), 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— |)|| 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- ]}|/| 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 


prospective diamond purchaser. 


This one carat diamond is of good §}||)| 
brilliancy. Mounted in Tiffany J} 
style 14K. solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any expert, §f)||| 
make any comparisons you wish— J} 
if you are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned at §f|||| 


once without a quibble. $145.00 


Our price direct to you 


_ Sami 


<3 


Ladies’ Platinum Hi 
Diamond Ring. . $305.00 

Perfectly cut blue white dia- ||) 
mond of exceptional bril- {|| 
liancy with four small per- ] 
fectly cut, blue white dia- 
monds onthe sides. Thering | 
is all platinum, beautifully || 
pierced and carved, 


Ladies’ White Gold 
Diamond Ring . . . $50.00 
Perfectly cut, blue white dia- 
mond of exceptionally fine 
brilliancy. Ring is exc 
sitely pierced in 18K. solic 
white gold, duplicating the 
beauty of platinum. 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: | 
Yycarat . . $31.00| 1% carats . $217.00 ||| 
Ygcarat . . 50.00/2 carats . 290.00 \ 
Ycarat . . 73.00|3 carats . 435.00 }| 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
If desired, rings will 
be sent to any bank 
you May name orany 1 re Hi 
Express Co. with i 
privilege of examina- | }/ L | 
tion. Our diamond |j/ ; {II 
guarantee for full |}/ fg 
valuefor all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS (0-7 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOWTO BUY 


DIAMONDS’’ 
This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated 
Tells how to judge, 
select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and 

market diamonds, 


This book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qualities of a Mil- {I1] 
lion Dollars’ worth of Diamonds, is considered an authority, 


Jason Weiler & Sons |. 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Il 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: 


tensils 


Must Be 
Cie EsAaN 


For quick 
results on all 
metalware 


Cooking U 
Pao 


Cleans + Scours « Polishes N 
Large cake | 
No waste oo 10" 
Sole Manufacturers sare 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co., 
New York, U.S. A. 
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STUDY AT HOME 

Become a lawyer. Le- 

gally trained menwinhigh 

positions and big success 

in business and public life. 

Greater opportunities now 

than ever before. Be independ- 

ent—be a leader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. You can train 

at home during spare time. Let us send you records 

and letters from LaSalle students admitted to the 

bar in various states. Money refunded according to 

our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. 

conferred. Thousands of successful students enrolled. 

Low cost, easy terms. We furnish all text material, in- 

cluding fourteen-volume Law Library. Get our valu- 

able 120-page ‘‘Law Guide’’ and ‘‘ Evidence’”’ books 
FREE. Send for them—NOW. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1071-L, Chicago 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR 


of trading anywhere else. And then, they 
play such wonderful games.’ 

“Look,” said Alice, “they’re starting a 
new game now!” pe * 

Sure enough, the employes had ceased 
rushing about and were dragging a number 
of big logs out into the center of the store. 
A white line was carefully drawn, and the 
Blues lined up on one side of it, and the 
Reds on the other. At a signal they began 
diligently to roll the logs back and forth 
across:the line. As fast as the Reds got a 
log across, the Blues pushed it back to 
them again. 

The little man applauded enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“There’s efficiency for you!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘There’s a game!” 

“What is it called?” Alice asked. 

“Tt’s called Feeding the Elephant,’ he 
answered. ‘‘They say there’s nothing like 
it for the Constitution.” 

“But who wins?” Alice asked. 

“They all win,’”’ said the little man, “‘but 
the Blues, this year, hold the Congressional 
Record.” 

One of the employes, a slim, dapper man 
with a neatly trimmed gray beard, who 
appeared to be the captain of the Blue 
team, detached himself from the crowd and 
approached Alice. 

“Ts your name, by any chance, Lowell?” 
he asked suavely. 

“My name is Alice,’’ she said. 

“Alice?” he said. “I don’t seem to 
know any Alices. You see,’’ he explained, 
“T speak only to Lowells. Occasionally— 
on odd Tuesdays, let’s say—I may speak to 
a Peabody, or a Bradford, but as a rule 
I speak only to Lowells.” 

“How queer,” thought Alice, but the 
little man beside her swelled visibly with 
pride, as though he had received a great 
compliment. 

“Didn’t you know this was the finest 
establishment in the world?” he whispered 
in Alice’s ear. 

‘Perhaps you would like a nice new post 
office?”’ said the man with the beard. 
“Or a suspension bridge?” 

Alice shook her head, rather bewildered. 

‘“‘ Anyway, here are some seeds,”’ he said, 
drawing a number of small packets from 
his pocket and, shoving them into Alice’s 
hands. ‘“‘I don’t want anyone to go away 
from here dissatisfied.” 

Alice examined the packets of seeds. 
They were marked ‘‘ Wool Schedule,” “Oil 
Schedule,’ ‘‘Sugar Schedule,’’ and one 
particularly large packet bore the word 
“Bonus.” 

“Tf these seeds are carefully planted and 
cultivated,” he said, ‘‘they should produce 
a fine crop of Winter Votes by the beginning 
of next November. My favorite breakfast 
food,” he added, ‘‘is Polled Votes with lots 
of sugar and cream.” 

The dapper man escorted Alice politely 
to the door. 

“It’s a pity your name is not Lowell,” 
he said. “I hope you’ll come soon again. 
Every November we hold our big Prize 
Contest. Each customer is permitted to 
cast one vote for his favorite employe, and 
the one obtaining the greatest number of 
votes receives a free trip to Washington.” 

“But what does the customer get?” 
asked Alice. But her guide did not hear her, 
for he was already on his way back to join 
his team. 

As Alice left the store she looked back 


| and saw the little man with the side whisk- 
| ers still sitting at the counter, with his 


empty basket in his lap, waiting patiently 
for someone to come and take his order. 
—Newman Levy. 


A Movie Outline of History 


HE boy stood on the burning deck— 
At least he stood for quite a while— 
And as the flames rose toward his neck 
Put on his most heroic smile; 
Just then the smoke rose black as tar, 
And when folks once again could see, 
Though all bewailed the toasted star, 
It was his double died, you see. 


The bell was just about to ring, 
The lady crouched, appalling sight! 
And as she made the fatal spring 
Cried ““Curfew shall not ring tonight!” 
The clapper clapped her to and fro, 
And every single sucker bit; 
’Twas done so slick—how could they know 
It was her double swung for it? 


(Continued from Page 30) 


The kink knelt on the guillotine 
About to be decapitated ; 
No dry eye in the house was seen 
And every single breath was bated; 
The knife came down both slick and clean— 
But kill a kink! How could you ask it? 
It was in fact his double’s bean 
That bounced and bubbled in the basket. 


We hardly have the heart to blight 

Your cherished optical illusions 
Of stars that in affray or flight 

Risk frightful fractures or contusions. 
It’s true our stars do death defy; 

We've often watched ’em with dismay; 
But, like ole Bill, they never die, 

Because they simply fade away. 

— Keith Preston. 


Tame Stuff 


REMEMBER when ’twas daring 
To use daring words in print— 
To spell out a burst of swearing 
Or a phrase of purple tint. 
I remember when the mention 
Of unmentionable things 
Would arouse the shocked attention 
Both of cabbage heads and kings. 


I remember when we colored 
At aD that wasn’t dashed, 
But the simplest rustic dullard 
Now observes it unabashed ; 
It’s as commonplace as wearing 
Almost nothing at the shore; 
And it isn’t very daring 
To be daring, any more. 


So I think I’ll write a novel 
That will shock the modern mind; 
I will wallow not nor grovel 
In the muck that I may find; 
I will shun the phrase mephitic 
And the censorable scene, 
And I'll quite astound the critic 
Just by daring to be clean! 
—Ted Robinson. 


The Restaurant Revelers 


oe AITER! Bring two bottles of soda 
and a couple of long spoons.” 

“T’m telling you, Mr. Ginsberg, if you 
could find a more elegant garment for the 
price than our Little Mynarch weskit you 
should sue me.” 

“T’m so sorry about your gown, Mrs. 
Williams; I hope it can be mended, some- 
how or other. 

“Funny thing, I was just saying to Ed at 
dinner tonight that I hadn’t danced since 
the Debating Society had that shindig there 
at the Town Hall.” 

“‘So I said to Belasco, ‘Say, listen, Davie,’ 
I said, ‘I’m not going to throw myself 
away on one of those kind of parts. I’m an 
emotional woman, I am,’ I said.” 

“Waiter! Another order of orange juice 
and some more cracked ice here.”’ 

“T don’t get down more than once in 
three years, myself, and it’s enough for me, 
T’ll tell you. Oh, of course, it’s all well 
enough for a week or so, but I wouldn’t live 
here if you were to offer me the place as 
a gift.” 

“See that girl that does that South Sea 
Island dance? Well, I know a fellow down 
at the office that knows a girl friend of hers, 
and he says, for a positive fact, she’s just as 
nice as she can be. Lives with her folks, 
and everything.” 

“That orchestra leader, now—there’s a 
guy makes twelve hundred a week. How’d 
you like to get twelve hundred every week, 
eh, Millie?” 

“Waiter! What’s become of that ginger 
ale we ordered here? Bring us some tall 
glasses, and don’t bother to pour it; eye 
pour it out ourselves.” a 

—Dorothy Parker. ~ 


he 


Elmer D. Bungle’s Own Story of How He Got 
That Way - - 


LTHOUGH I have always known I was 
the greatest Go-Getter in God’s Own 
Country it was not until the Yankee Maga- 
zine asked me for this article that I realized 
how hard it would be to prove it. The life 
of a Go-Getter is not easy, but I want to tell 
the 1,000,000,000 readers of the Yankee 
Magazine that it is worth while. Yessir! 
I want to tell those 1,000,000,000 of the 
Yankee Magazine what I tell my own 


America’s Greatest. Go-Getter _. £ While fishing here, in Maine; 
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+ 


boys—of whom there are but 9—‘“‘ Go- 
Now while the Go-Getting is good! Ai 
thing you see—Go After It! 

“Even if you don’t want it and wor 
know what to do with it—Go After It 
Go Get It!” q 

And if you could see those boys of mit 
as full of grit as New Jersey asparagus, 
strong as young onions—all you 1,000, 


000 readers of the Yankee Magazine w 


realize that —— i 


America’s Snappiest Salesman 


Albert J. Mink, the Man Who Selts Brookt 
Bridge to 450,000 Immigrants Yearly 


ie IS the hardest thing in the world tog 
Al Mink, as he is affectionately knoy 
to the police, to talk about himself, but 
told the Yankee Magazine’s representati 
to go as far as she liked. ‘“‘They may } 
lieve you,” said Al quaintly. 

Thirty-two years ago a poorly clad b 
went to the Aquarium. It was a free de 
or he could not have gone. With the shrey 
insight which distinguished him in lat 
life he disdained the gayly colored fish a 
loved best to watch the simple suckers. ] 
studied their ways when other boys were 
their books and games, in later years app 
ing the knowledge thus gained, with t 
result that, beginning in a crude way tos 
Brooklyn Bridge at $.50, he is now in 
position to ask, and get, $25. And all} 
cause Albert J. Mink—for that poorly el 
boy was he—went to the Aquarium a 
dreamed a dream! 


| 


Is Dancing a Business Asset? 


ye 

Everett E. Mess, President of the Amalg 
mated Potash and Pig Iron By-Products 
Company, Says ‘‘Yes”’ 
ASS a sickly lad, I had no idea wl 
work was until, when I was twen' 
two, my mother, the sole support of 1 
father and myself, died. Too delicate ° 
manual labor, I had always danced wi 
and, dancing men being scarce, I was a 
to subsist for some time on refreshme 
served at the parties I attended. Howey 
so much orange juice began to tell on r 
and, health gone, penniless, starving, I y 
down and out at twenty-two! One nigh 
friend introduced me to the largest a 
homeliest girl I had ever seen. ‘‘ Dancew 
her,’ he whispered, ‘“‘nobody ever doe 
and her father is president of the A. 
and P. I. B. P. Co.” At first I thou; 
I couldn’t—but I did. Never before ha 
worked so hard. But I have since. I 

ried her. 

My investment doubled itself. I ¥ 
taken into the firm. Shortly after, | 
father died, and as she was the largest sto 
holder I became president. Does dane 
pay? I’ll say it does! 

—Katherine Dayton 


Sub Rosa-ry 
By the Lady 


FTE hours I’ve spent with thee, drear hea 
Seem like a string of blurbs to me. 

I count them o’er and o’er, each one—apa 
From your society. 


Each smile so smug, each quip a boast; 
No praise of self you’ve left unsung ; 
I marvel at your sheer nerve most, 
To think I'd fall for your glib tongue. 


O, barren effort! Squandered thought! 
The wind you’ve wasted—needless loss. 
I drop a single tear, alas, to think yoi 
sought 
But failed, old kid, to put your stuff aer 
—Kathleen Elaine Har 


Fisherman’s Lueck , 
‘OU can’t be calmly idle 


The trout are suicidal 

Or possibly insane. 

It seems to be their habit 

To see a thing and grab it. 

They love to get on double 

To give you extra trouble 

And keep your landing net 

Continuously wet. 

You need no ibis, hackle 

Or Paramachene Belle ; 

Red flannel on your tackle 

Would answer just as well. 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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Not a honeycomb. Wood magnificd 
many times and photographed by 
the instrument at the right. 


Lee 


Manila fibres, from the paper insu- 
lation wrapped around the wires in 
telephone cable, 
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Materials submitted for manufacture into telephones 


about to be photographed under the microscope. 


It’s hard to pass this sentry— 


A strip of paper made from cotton 
rags may try hard to look as though 
it had a linen backbone. But its true 
character stands revealed under the 
remorseless eye of the microscope in 
the laboratory at the Western Electric 
factory. 

Before material is accepted for man- 
ufacture into telephone equipment, 
it must pass the photo-micrographic 
camera or other equally searching tests. 


WeSICri 


but your telephone must 


Vegetable fibres are tried out in the 
chemical test-tube. Woods and metals 
are exposed to actual weather condi- 
tions—sometimes being left out in the 
sun and rain for years. 

This rigorous testing is typical of 
the extreme care which goes into every 
step of telephone manufacture. It 
helps explain why Western Electric 
Telephones have been the world’s 


standard since 1877. 


techric | 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 
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Look for this label 


on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


“Rockefeller Church.” 


Photos M.E.Hewett Studios, NY. 


Blabon Linoleum in the pews of the main 
auditorium in this great edifice is quiet 
and comfortable under foot. 


Skyscraper church 


The four-story Park Avenue Baptist Church, at 64th 
St., New York, frequently referred to as the 


Henry C. Pelton, New York, and Allen & 
Collens, Boston, associated architects. 


selects Blabon Linoleum 


This unique million-dollar structure—the new 
home of the famous Rockefeller Bible Class in 
New York City—is the last word in modern 
ecclesiastical arrangement and appointments. 

For the floor of the pews, the galleries, the 
Sunday-school auditorium, for the offices, the 
Bible Class and other rooms Blabon Art Lino- 
leum was chosen because of its peculiar fitness. 

Not only was a floor needed whose appear- 
ance was in keeping with the substantial fur- 
nishings, but whose surface would withstand 
the weekly tread and scuff of hundreds of feet. 

Durability is built into Blabon Linoleum. So 
zealously do we guard its quality that we even 
make our own linseed oil, which is a vital part 
of linoleum. This assures a uniformly high 
standard of quality. 

In Blabon plain and inlaid linoleums the 
patterns and colors go through to the burlap 
back, and always remain distinct and bright. 

Blabon floors are sanitary. Quiet and com- 
fortable to walk and stand upon, and so easy 
to keep clean. They are cool in summer, and 
warm and cheerful in winter—especially with 
fabric rugs thrown over them. Waxing and 
polishing once in a while keeps them in splen- 
did condition. Any Blabon dealer can send or 
recommend an experienced man to cement 
them down—an approved method of laying 


Blabon Linoleum. 
For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs for beauty and economy 


They are genuine linoleum. Mothproof, sanitary, dura- 
ble, and lie flat without fastening. Ask your dealer to 
show them to you. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 71 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 


Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise, 
or sell them as linole- 
um isa violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings hayeablack 
interior which iseasily 
detected upomexamin- 

ing the edge. 


(Continued from Page 92) 


The trout of Little Grassy, 

So impudent and sassy, 

Are madly enterprising, 

Unanimously rising 

In any kind of weather 

At any kind of feather. 

The trout of Lily Pad 

Are easy to be had— 

An observation which 

Applies to Windy Pitch. . 

But those of Dacey Pond, 

Intelligent beyond 

The trout of other waters, 

Instruct their sons and daughters 

Untouched to let a Ay light 

Except, perhaps, at twilight. 

In these remarks please find an intimation 

Of how I spend a wilderness vacation. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Woodchucklings 


JAR below Katahdin’s crest 
As I flung me down to rest, 
The leathers of my pack unbuckling, 
From the opening in the wood 
Where the empty cabin stood 


I could hear a happy woodchuck chuckling. 


And I asked the chubby gnome 
At the doorway of his home 
In the clearing where the wild bee suckles, 
“Ts the trouble with your head? 
Ts the race of foxes dead? 
What’s the reason for your chuck-chuck- 
chuckles?” 


Then he answered with a grin, 
“Oh, my summer harvest’s in 
And the hazel wands were well worth 
stripping ; 
And I’ve nothing more to do 
But to sit and laugh at you 


And to hear the cheery chipmunk chipping. 


“Tn our deep and roomy cell 
Is my lady-chuck, as well 
As our seven little woodchucks, wriggling ; 
They are old enough to run, 
And they frolic in the sun, 
And you ought to hear them gig-gig- 
giggling!” 
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Then I told the merry chuck 
How I envied him his luck 

And his salutary state of being, 
Who could listen all the day 
To the squirrel and the jay 

And the chickadee a-dee-dee-deeing. 


But I had to go beyond 
To the shore of Grassy Pond 
And a buffiehead with ten big ducklings; 
So again I slung my pack, 
And I took the mossy track, 
And I left him to his chuck-chuck- 


chucklings. __ Arthur Guitermam, 


The Critic’s Downfall 


{Ree many years he earned large pay, 
His many readers thought him clever; 
He seldom found in book or play 

Stuff that was any good whatever. 
He ripped the poets up their backs, 

And called their gravest efforts funny; 
They feared the furious attacks 

For which the critic drew big money. 


The novelists were much afraid 

When he became the judge who tried the 
But, being witty, he was paid 

A handsome stipend to deride them; 
When he had finished a ‘‘review”’ 

His followers were filled with pleasure, 
And rushed to read it, for they knew 

They'd find it an ironic treasure. 


It was a mean pen that he slung, 
His victims writhedand cursed and worrie 
Because he was so clever, young 
Men’s fond hopes had been killed a 
buried. 
He kept the playwrights filled with dread, 
They winced beneath his keen sarcasm; 
His caustic wit had often led 
An actor to pull off a spasm. 


He took up dieting, one day, 
And, with it, proper exercising; 
Ere long they had to cut his pay, | 
His slump, they told him, was surprisii 
When he had freed himself for good | 
Of all disorders that had ailed him | 
His liver functioned as it should, | 
And critical perception failed him. 
—S. E. Kiser, 
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“It’s Lucky to See the New Moon Over the Left Shoulder” 
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\ICOCOAI7 


nS HEN I can produce a perfect cocoa, I’ll make it,”’ 


said Sir Thomas J. Lipton. ‘That was years ago. 


Today those conditions have been met. An entirely new 
process has been devised. ‘This process does three vital 
things to improve the food value and flavor of cocoa: 


It removes the tasteless, useless shells. It retains more of the 
rich nutritious cocoa butter. It thoroughly roasts and blends 


Look for the signature of Sir Thomas J. Lipton 
on every package of tea, coffee or cocoa you 
buy—thus 


ONE POUND NET 


Lhuy Curthern Cs hipliorn Fea 


TEA COFFEE sno CocoA PLANTER.CEYLON he can get it for you. 


> 


the cocoa beans, giving Lipton’s a flavor and fragrance that 
are superior to any other cocoa. 


You’ll find this new and better Lipton’s Cocoa richer, dis- 
tinct in taste, and with more of that chocolate quality than 
any cocoa you have tasted, and it actually costs you less, 
because only half the usual quantity need be used. 


Itis called Lipton’s Instant Cocoa because it dissolves instantly. 
ee ta 
° Ask your grocer Today for a package of 


Lipton’s Instant Cocoa; if he hasn’t it in stock, 
Accept no substitute. 


THOMAS J. LIPTON, Inc., Hoboken, New Jersey 


Chicago San Francisco 


The world’s tea drinkers have given their endorse- 
ment to Lipton’s Tea. Lipton’s is first choice. It 
has the largest sale in the world. 


From the tea gardens of Ceylon to the tea cups of 
America, growing, picking, curing, packing and 
shipping are under Lipton supervision. 


Ask your grocer for Lipton’s Yellow Label Tea; 
accept no substitute. 


American Home Office and Eastern 
Packing Plant of Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., Hoboken, New Jersey 


Toronto New Orleans 


You will be delighted with Lipton’s new Yellow 
Label Coffee. After years of experimenting Sir 
Thomas J. Lipton is able to say, “I have developed a 
blend of coffee that is a worthy associate of Lipton’s 
Tea. I have given it my name and I believe that 
it has no superior in the world.” A new screw- 
lock-top can keeps Lipton’s Coffee fresh before and 
after opening. The last spoonful is good. 
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There, spread before her, were the tents 
of a construction camp. Men swarmed and 
labored. Her eye accustomed to logging 
knew at what they labored, and why. It 
was adam. Somebody was improving the 
river for logging! Some enemy had invaded 
the domain of the De Marsays! It was an 
outrage, an affront. 

She leaped from her horse and walked, 
with chin high and eyes flashing, to the 
nearest group of laborers. 

“What are you doing here?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘Buildin’ a dam, lady.”’ 

“By what right? Who gave you per- 
mission to build a dam here?’’ she de- 
manded. 

“‘Can’t say myself,’’ said the man, rub- 
bing his chin and winking over her shoul- 
der, ‘‘but behind ye stands the feller that’s 
givin’ the orders.”’ 

She turned and found herself looking up 
into the placid, almost indifferent eyes of 
John Thorne. ne 


VONNE’S emotions can be described 
only by comparison. She felt as the 
Emperor Napoleon might have felt had he 
discovered that the Republic of San 
Marino had declared war upon him, de- 
scended with a ruthless army of twenty- 
four men upon Savoy and were encamped 
there under the impression they had made 
a conquest of it. 
‘“What does this mean?” she demanded. 


“T am building a dam,” said John 
Thorne. 
“T can see that, of course,’’ she said 


tartly, “‘but by what right are you building 
a dam here? This branch of the river is 
ours. Nobody has any right here but the 
De Marsays. When the time comes we 
shall build our own dams and make our 
own improvements.” 

A sustained quavering call rose and fell” 
between the valley’s walls. 

“Tt’s luncheon time,”’ said John. 
the call. We shall be honored 

“‘T have asked an explanation of this.” 
She waved her hand toward the work. 

“T find,” said John, “‘that a cup of hot 
coffee—and I believe there is stew this 
noon—makes it much easier for me to be 
explanatory. In case I do not satisfy you 
we will not consider we have eaten salt 
together. You are not to regard this as a 
binding luncheon at all. And we have a 
very good cook.” 

Something in his voice or manner was 
disarming. It was an illusive quality al- 
though it was one of his salient characteris- 
tics. Yvonne found herself compelled to 
fight against it. She would not be dis- 
armed. It was her intention to be sternly 
belligerent; to demand an accounting of 
this interloper, and to order his puny in- 
vasion over the frontiers of her principality. 
She meant to do it thoroughly, leaving no 
loophole for misunderstanding. 

“Wally,” John called to one of his men, 
“‘will you see that Miss de Marsay’s horse 
is baited? The mess tent is just a step.” 

“Tf you promise to stop work at once and 
to withdraw from this river, where you 
have no right to be ” Her hand was 
still upon her horse’s reins. 

“T’m afraid I can’t do that,’ 
Thorne. 
take.” 

“Mistake? As to what?” 

“*My right to be here.”’ 

““There can be none. For years the De 


“There’s 
” 


said 
“There seems to be some mis- 


Marsays have planned and intended to - 


open up this section. I have often spoken 
of it with my grandfather. No one has any 
business here but ourselves.”’ 

“Tt is just that,’’ said Thorne, “‘that is 
the mistake. Asthings stand at the moment 
nobody has any business here but myself. 
You see, I own this land. I havea charter 
from the state to improve this river.” 

“You have dared to buy this land! You 
have dared to plot and plan to take this 
river away fromus! Oh,Isee!’”’ Her voice 
took on the edge of scorn. ‘‘You saw an 
old man—ill, shut up in his room. That 
was your opportunity. It was your chance 
to creep in and knife us when there was no 
one to fear. You were mistaken. I am a 
De Marsay, even if I am a girl!” 

His eyes rested upon her eyes, not de- 
fiantly, not in anger or appraisal. It was 
almost as if he were thinking about her 
without seeing her. He nodded his head. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘“‘you are a De 
Marsay—all De Marsay. I think’’—he 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


dwelt on the word as one who advances an 
important theory of whose soundness he 
is not certain—“I think you would have 
been different—gentler, perhaps; less ar- 
rogant—if Andrée de Chausson had given 
something of her loveliness to your in- 
heritance.”’ 

No one had ever spoken so to her before. 
She was astounded that she did not resent 
it, did not fly into such a rage as she had 
more than once proved herself capable of. 
Perhaps it was Thorne’s manner of uttering 
the words—as a reflection of his own, and 
not for her ears. There had been no sting 
in it, no desire to affront. It was medita- 
tive. Perhaps it was the surprise of hearing 
from this stranger the mention of a name 
sacred in her family annals—so sacred 
as to be kept a glowing secret. It was 
the second time Thorne had uttered 
Andrée de Chausson’s name! 

In Yvonne de Marsay mood fol- 
lowed mood in disconcerting and con- 
tradictory way. For reasons which 
none could comprehend she would 
flash from laughter to hot anger, from 
scorn to sympathy, from haughty 
coldness to warm companionship. 

Light was always glinting from a dif- 
ferent facet. Perhaps this was be- 
cause her variety was so infinite that 
each phase could have but the brief- 
est turn in order that all should have 
a fair chance. Now—and it was 
against her will—she showed a face 
almost of dejection. She was disap- 
pointed, disillusioned—a little girl 
unjustly deprived of a coveted toy. 

“T was thinking about you as I 
rode this morning,” she said. “‘ After 
yesterday it seemed to me we might 
become friends.” 


“That,” Thorne interrupted, ‘“‘might 
have been because you need a friend so 
desperately that you were casting about for 
one recklessly.” 

This saying was so keenly penetrating, 
so illuminating to her of her own situation 
that she bit her lip and fell silent. He 
waited for her to speak. 

“T do not offer my friendship to everyone 
who knocks at the door,” she said proudly. 
She hesitated. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ she said hope- 
fully, “when you—intruded—on the East 
Branch here, you did not understand the 
circumstances?” 

“T understood them thoroughly,” he said. 

‘You mean you came here deliberately— 
did what you have done, knowing you were 
invading what is my grandfather’s and 
mine!” 

“T knew all that was to be known,” he 
said patiently. 

““Treacherously !”’ 

“Tf it seems so to you.” 

“Have you no defense? Is there no 
decent reason you can give for such an 
action?’”” She wanted him to defend him- 
self, almost sympathized with him in his 
lack of defense. rie 

“‘None,”’ he said. 


“And now you—you refuse to give it 
up—when I ask you?”’ She emphasized 
the word ‘‘ask’’; her manner impressing 
upon him how great was her condescension 
in requesting when she might have com- 
manded. 

“Viese. 

The word was brief, final, yet it carried 
no weight of discourtesy. Somehow it gave 
her a feeling of littleness, of impotence 
before him, and she resented it. His 
manner, his words held her as negligible. 
He refused her friendship, so she told her- 
self; was willing to trade her friendship for 
a dam across a river—the friendship of her 
who held herself so rare. For a mere dam, 
for money—because he must be building 


“Go.’Way,’’ He Repeated. 
Once, You Go 'Way for All Time” 


his dam to make money—he was 

willing toforgo her esteem. Itrather 
bewildered her. She had not deemed such 
a. thing possible—that there was any price 
a man would not have paid willingly to 
possess her good will. 

“Then,” she said, becoming again a 
flame of anger lovely to the eye, ‘‘you 
shall be forced off. You shall find that 
there is a De Marsay to reckon with, even 
if grandfather is—is too sick to act.” 

“Mr. Bracken seemed to feel much the 
same way,” Thorne said gravely. 

She turned from him, set her foot in the 
stirrup and vaulted to her horse’s back. 
Thorne’s hand touched the reins, restrain- 
ing her. He looked up into her frowning 
eyes, even as she lifted her riding whip. 
Anger urged her to strike. She hated him, 
hated him for daring to stay her, for daring 
to lay his hand upon her mount. But she 
did not strike. Slowly she lowered the whip 


and her cheeks took on a rosy flush. He - 


nodded. 

“Tt was a thing to be ashamed of,”’ he 
said quietly. Then: “If your grandfather, in 
your presence, face to face with me, asks me 
to abandon the East Branch, I will do so.” 

He released her horse, lifted his hat, and 
turning his back squarely upon her walked 
away; and she, with that curiosity which is 


“TI Pushee 
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one of woman’s chiefest charms, noted t 
he did not look back. She struck her hors 
a single blow so that he leaped under th 
smart of it, and dashed at breakneck spee 
up the road she had so recently descended, 

She did not pause, save to give he 
mount breathing time, until she reache¢ 
the office of her grandfather’s mills. Her 
she flung herself out. of the saddle, tosse¢ 
the reins over the horse’s head and ran u 
the steps. Through the outer office she 
passed like an embodied whirlwind and laic 
her hand on the knob of the private-offic 
door when the voice of the new bookkeepe 
arrested her. 

“Mr. Bracken is occupied, ma’am,” he 
said. 

He was unfortunate; it was no moment 
to select to interfere with Yvonne dk 
Marsay’s plans, and she flashed upon hin 
the anger that had been pent up inside her 
waiting for a handy object to be blasted, 

“Occupied? Who is he to be occupiec 
when I wish to see him! Who are you?” 

“T,” said the young man, “‘am the ney 
bookkeeper.”’ 

“Keep them, then,’’ she said, and jerkec 
open Bracken’s door. Inside she found 
herself looking into the perturbed faces oj 
Bracken and Doc Roper. Bracken’s cheeks 
turned putty color, then to red. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but Yvonne 
gave him no time to formulate a sentence 

“T must see my grandfather at once 


Come with me immediately!” she said 
“As you 


imperiously. 
Bracken recovered his poise, 
see,’”’ he said in his cold, banker’s voice, “J 
am 1 BURY, This is no way to come rushing 
in ——’ 
“T wanted to se 
You will come with me at once.” — 
“Tf there is something you 
want to talk to me about,’ he 
said, ‘‘I will see you this even- 


““Nonsense!”’ she said. 
you. 


ng. 

“You willsee me now! There 
is something my grandfathel 
must know at once.’ ; 

“As you very well know —— 
he began. j 

“I don’t care what ails him— 
how ill he is. He must be in- 
formed of this. If he were A | 
he would want to know.” 

Bracken shrugged his shoul 
ders. ‘‘Everything that touche: 
you pampered young womer 
seems of life-and-death impor- 
tance to you,” he said. 

Doc Roper leaned across thé 
desk and fixed Bracken with his 
little eyes. “‘Sit tight,’’ he ad- 
monished.’ 

“You,” said Yvonne, ‘wil 
be still! When I reach a dept 


an offer of friendship,” said Doc 
coolly. 

“Tf T felt your friendship was 
mine,” said Yvonne, “I would 
be ashamed for the first time ir 
my life.” 

“The human mind,” said Doc, drawing 
from his pocket a carrot and commencing 
to peel it with his jackknife, “‘is 2 machine 
which changes very frequently.” 

She ignored him. “This man, Johr 
Thorne, is building a dam on the East 
Branch. He has a crew at work. That 
ane is ours. He must be driven out 
of it.” 

“Ts that what you wished your gram 
father to know?” Bracken shrugged his) 
shoulders. ‘‘You want to burst into his 
sick room with that?” f 

“Tt is of importance to warrant bursting 
into his grave,’”’ said Yvonne. 

“Your grandfather has known this 2 
week,” said Bracken. ‘Perhaps this wi 
teach you to leave alone affairs which dc 
not concern you. The thing is alread: 
taken care of.” 

“Taken care of! But the man is there! 
His work is proceeding.” 

“Your grandfather has left it in my 
hands.”’ | 

“Which is why he is still there. That is 
not the De Marsay way. What have you 
done? What will you do? If André d 
Marsay had been on his feet this man an 
his dam would have been thrown in th 
river days ago.” " 
(Continued on Page 101) 7 


(Continued from Page 96) 
| “Business is not done today by throwing 
the river,’ said Bracken. ‘ My methods 
rill be quite as effective.” 

“Your methods!’’ Scorn flashed from 
*vonne’s eyes. ‘“ Your bookkeeper’s meth- 
ds! Your stock-broking methods! Your 
rawling around corners and up back 
lleys! If you do not take me to my 
‘randfather and let me hear with my 
wn ears that he has left this thing to 
lou am) 
| “What?” Bracken said with a twist of 
‘is thin lips. 
| “J will myself take such steps as a De 
farsay should when he is attacked by an 
a ” 


“Go play with your bonnets and 
lowns,”’ Bracken said coldly, 

Yvonne drew herself up to her full 
eight, chin lifted, shoulders back. She did 
‘ot become imposing as she hoped, but she 
‘id become very lovely, with the loveliness 
‘f youth and vivid life, with springtime’s 
ourage. A girl of fire, to set the hearts 
‘fmen a-pounding! Doc Roper drew his 
reath audibly between his teeth. 

“T am a De Marsay,”’ she said. 

| “The last of the De Marsays,” Bracken 
id, and there was the trace of a sneer 


pout his mouth. 
' The De Marsays! He hated the name; 
2 hated the pride, he hated most of all the 
ving spirit of them. He was wearied to 
itterness with the De Marsays. For years 
‘had lived, breathed, been submerged in 
ae De Marsay tradition. Most of all he 
lated it because it commanded his envy, 
‘ade him feel his inferiority. He hated it 
cause he was a hanger-on to the hem of 
s mantle. There were hours when he 
juld have exulted to see that name 
sagged through the mire. Anthony 
rracken was a man not poor in malice, 
wning a rich workable vein of envy. In 
jort the De Marsay cosmos had got on 
‘s nerves, and a point was approaching 
here he must vent his spleen or suffer 
abearably with mental indigestion. 
'“The last of the De Marsays,” he re- 
vated, a jeering malice creeping into his 
vice, 
He had more to say. The gates were 
yen at last for the outrush of his pent-up 
udge. His mouth was open, but no word 
ued from it. Instead, his face became 
yid, his eyes widened, and into them 
ept unsightly fear. With hands braced 
tainst the edge of his desk he thrust him- 
‘lf back in his chair. His was the face and 
‘titude of one who listens to the unbe- 
tvable, the impossible—to some sound 
deously terrifying. 
‘The sound was not frightful in itself; 
lite the contrary. It was rather gay, 
‘ough somewhat quavering. There was a 
't, a buoyancy to it, though the voice was 
sed. The song came tripping through the 
‘ndow: 
“Tl s’en rut a la chasse, 
A la chasse aux perdrix, 
Carabi; 
Il monta sur un arbre 
Pour voir ses chiens court’, 
Carabi, 
Titi Carabi, 
Toto Carabo, 
Compére Guillere, 
Te lairas-tu mouri’?”’ 


: Bracken crumpled, diminished in size. 
_uddled in his chair he lost half his dimen- 
ons. He lifted a clutching hand. 
“Did—did you hear it?’ he asked. 
-Yvonne’s eyes were not upon him, did 
it witness the pitifulness of his unman- 
ing. She ran to the window. 
, “Grandfather! Grandfather!’ she cried. 
en, turning slowly, a curious suppressed 
ite in her voice, she spoke. ‘‘There—is— 
1—one—there,”’ she said. 
‘She tore open the door and ran through 
te outer office, but when she reached the 
feet it was deserted. Not a soul was 
‘sible either in the yards or upon the 


lad. 

“Grandfather! Grandfather!” she called. 
‘There was no answer. She stood, 

|2zled, frightened. It was her grand- 
her’s voice, her grandfather’s song—the 
tle chanson he had been wont to sing to 
t in her babyhood, and which in his old 
® in those lighter, gayer moments which 
me to him, he would still sing as though 
consciously. It was the only song he had 
er been known to sing—his own, identi- 
d with him. 

She reéntered the office. ‘Did you hear 
neone singing?’”’ she asked the book- 
2per tremulously. 


ee. 
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“T heard nothing,’’ he said. 

Bracken looked up at her from his chair, 
looked a question. 

“There was nobody,” she said. Then: 
“Did you—did either of you—hear my 
grandfather singing?” 

The men exchanged a glance. ‘I heard 
nothing,’’ said Doe Roper, but his voice 
was uneven. 

“Nor did I,” said Bracken. ‘‘ Nothing; 
not a sound.” 

xII 
Abie new bookkeeper for the De Marsay 

Mills showed signs of taking up fishing 
seriously, as it should be followed by a 
resident of St. Croix. In that village there 
are a number of subjects that are discussed 
gravely and with authority. One is state 
politics, one is checkers, one is the weather 
and one is the trout fishing. Therefore 
when the young man asked advice about 
the purchase of a rod and other equipment 
he was accompanied by an interested and 
argumentative committee, who saw to it 
that he entered upon his new life with 
adequate tools. 

Of a Sunday morning he went forth to 
whip his first stream, and inasmuch as 
John Thorne was a devoted angler it is not 
to be regarded as astonishing that the two 
should meet some distance outside the 
village, or that they should stop to smoke 
and chat and compare notes. 

“Well,”’ said Thorne, “how do you find 
your new job?” 

“Interesting,” said the young man. 
“Interesting. The bookkeeping system is— 
shall I say rudimentary? No. It is ele- 
mentary. Kindergarten.”’ 

“T imagined you would find it so.” 

“Why,” said the young man disgustedly, 
“fa second-class bookkeeper could install a 
system for them that would entail three 
times the work, require four times as many 
books, and make it twenty times as hard 
to arrive at a monthly statement. A real 
efficiency expert—Lord knows what he 
could aecomplish!’’ 

“You’ve hardly had time,” said John, 
“to turn over much sod.” 

“Mr. Thorne, I’ve gone through those 
books like a mole through a well-kept lawn. 
I can recite them.” 

“ And found?” 

“Nothing.” 

“They’re straight? 
pering?”’ 

fag ch right as rivets.” 


No signs of tam- 


“But that,” said the bookkeeper, ‘‘doesn’t 
mean there’s nothing wrong.” 

“A paradox!” Thorne smiled. 

“It takes a good man to shennanigan a 
complicated set of books, but James J. 
Jeffries’ dumb-bells could make these books 
of Bracken’s turn handsprings to music.” 

“For instance?” 

The bookkeeper shrugged his shoulders. 
“T’ve a feeling. You get them in my busi- 
ness. Can’t be a certified accountant, 
which is kind of a multiplication-table 
detective, without intuitions. Everything 
balances, every cent is accounted for, but 
the small of my back itches every time I 
take a ledger out of the safe. When my back 
itches it means there’s funny business.” 

“But you haven’t found it?” 

“There’s a difference between finding it 
and being able to prove you’ve found it.” 

Thorne’s eyes twinkled. He was not 
impatient, and was willing to humor the 
young man in his circumlocution. ‘‘What’s 
your guess?” he asked. 

** Contributions.” 

“Contributions?” 

‘‘Charities, benefactions, endowments, 
et cetera, e pluribus unum, Erin go Bragh! 
I find a number of items, amounting to 
a loud and fancy total, which purport to 
be contributions to the Red Cross, the 
G. O. P., a fresh-water college, the famine 
sufferers in Mesopotamia, and so forth, and 
so on. In units of five and ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“Why do you suspect these? De Mar- 
say was well able to indulge himself in 
benefactions.”’ 

“Well, in the first place there are no 
receipts, no acknowledgments from the 
organizations benefited. In the second 
place each contribution was drawn in cash, 
and contributed in cash—anonymously. 
The entries read so. ‘Contributed in cash 
and anonymously, according to orders of 
A. de M.’ Just like that.” 

‘“Who drew the checks?” 

“Bracken.” 

“Covering what period?” 

“A couple of months.” 

“What do you think?” 
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“T think,” said the young man, “that 
Bracken is paying the rental of a safety- 
deposit box.’’ 

“What’s the total?” 

“FHere’s a list of beneficiaries, with the 
amounts to each. Seventy-seven thousand 
five hundred dollars in all. And pretty 
slick, I call it. If my back hadn’t itched 
Say, if ever you go in for messing up a set 
of books just you think up something 
as good. I admire intelligence, no matter 
where I meet it.” 

“Good work,”’ said Thorne. 
catch a fish.” 

The bookkeeper ambled off upstream; 
Thorne turned sharp to the right and dis- 
appeared up the hillside. He continued 
to climb until he reached the road which 
Yvonne had traveled yesterday to reach 
the East Branch, and proceeded down this 
at a pace suited to his leisurely habit of 
mind. He was giving thought to Anthony 
Bracken and his possible possession of 
seventy-seven thousand dollars of old 
André de Marsay’s money. Reflections on 
this subject were interlaced with a con- 
sideration of what he had accomplished 
toward a solidification of his position on the 
East Branch, of what remained to do, and 
of the obstacles he might reasonably expect 
to encounter. 

When one projects the improvement of 
a river, the erection of a sizable dam, the 
construction of a mill, and the lumbering of 
a tract of timber miles in extent, he must 
expect the opposition of the elements; he 
must be prepared for the labor of combat- 
ing the passive resistance of inertia. In 
every project of this magnitude one dis- 
covers financial problems that must be 
solved. In addition to these inimical ele- 
ments to be encountered in any endeavor 
Thorne was aware of the necessity for 
defending himself against still another, one 
motivated by intelligence if not by malice. 
This hostile force was the De Marsay inter- 
est under the command of Anthony Bracken. 

Half a mile above camp the brook turned 
acutely across the ribbon of road, dropping 
a dozen feet into a rocky gully which the 
road crossed upon a wooden bridge. As 
Thorne sauntered toward this point and 
was perhaps a hundred yards distant from 
it, the spot disappeared in a geyser of 
yellowish smoke. This phenomenon was 
followed by a thudding detonation familiar 
to the ears of any river driver. Thorne did 
not quicken his pace, but continued to 
approach with the same placid tread. 
When he arrived at the gully the bridge 
had disappeared. Below, clogging the rush 
of the stream, was a tangle of splintered 
débris, still smoking. The tang of dynamite 
fumes lay heavy on the air. Thorne looked 
about him, scarcely expecting to see any 
sign of life. Not being disappointed in this 
respect, he shrugged his shoulders, scram- 
bled down to the brook, leaped it and 
clambered up to the road again. 

Twenty minutes later he stepped out 
upon the little flat where was pitched his 
construction camp. All about, in the 
shade, men were dozing, smoking, bathing in 
the stream or doing their weekly washing. 

‘“Have to dynamite a jam up the road?” 
grinningly asked a red-haired man who 
lounged against the bole of a tree. 

Thorne replied to grin with grin, but said 
nothing. He walked out upon the jaw of 
rock from which his dam was to extend, 
and looked down upon the tumbling 
waters, calculating. He was giving thought 
to precautions. Labor must not be wasted; 
work once in place must remain in place. 
Undoubtedly the dynamiting of the little 
bridge up the hill was the first symptom 
of an epidemic. It behooved him to take 
precautions against its spread. 

As he stood reflecting a young man whom 
he recognized as a rodman in the employ of 
his engineer came running hatless to the 
other jaw of the falls and began shouting, 
but the sound of his voice was drowned in 
the turmoil of the waters. He ran up- 
stream, where, by wading, by leaping from 
rock to rock, he made a crossing. 

“Mr. Thorne,” he said breathlessly, 
“the bridge across Black River is gone— 
burned.” 

“‘Sunday,’’ said John, “seems to be an 
unhealthy day for bridges.” 

“‘But—there isn’t another bridge for ten 
miles, and no other road to get here by. 
How’re we going to haul in supplies and 
materials?” 

“Over a bridge,”’ said John. 

““What bridge?” 

“The one,” said John, “that you’re go- 
ing to commence to build in’’—he looked 
at his watch—‘“‘about fifteen minutes. 


“Now go 
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Wake up Paddy Skidmore if you can find 
where he’s snoozing.’ 

Presently Paddy, the gang boss, oozed 
out of a patch of alders, rubbing his eyes 
and scowling with splendid ferocity. 

“Try cold water,’ said Thorne. “I 
want you wide awake.” 

“T’m wakeful, worse luck. Who’s belly- 
achin’ about what now?” 

“Communications have been cut by the 
enemy,” said John with a twinkle in his 
eye. “‘We’re fresh out of bridges. Nothing 
to cross. Load the gang in wagons and 
hustle them to Black River. Throw across 
a bridge—the kind you built in France 
with the engineers. When you’ve got it 
thrown, stand a man on the middle of it 
with a shotgun chock-full of buckshot and 
tell him to remonstrate with anyone who 
shows signs of wanting to burn, dynamite 
or in any other way to demolish it.” 

“Glory be!” said Paddy. ‘I thought 
this was to be a dreary peaceful job.” 

“T’m going to St. Croix,’ said John. 

Thorne rode a horse on the trip to town, 
making a detour to cross the stream where 
the animal could negotiate the passage. 
He stopped at the front gate of the 
Chateau de Marsay, threw the reins over 
a post and walked up the graveled path. 
Midway to the house he encountered Doc 
Roper emerging after his daily professional 
call upon André de Marsay. Doc stopped 
and eyed John in a manner intended to be 
ingratiating. 

“Mornin’,”’ he said. 

“Good morning. I hope your patient 
is improving.” 

Doe shook his head. “Strange case. 
Strange case. Sometimes I ain’t so hopeful 
as I am other times. Say, young man, you 
and I must have a talk soon. Mutual ad- 
vantage.’’ His hand sought for and found 
a carrot in his pocket. “I got something 
to talk over with you.” 

“‘ Anything about bridges?”’ John asked 
soberly. 

Talk over, not walk over,” said Doc. 
“No need going in; you can’t see De 
Marsay.” 

“Thank you,” said John, ‘‘but I guess 
I'll go in anyhow. I’m a man of habit. 
I’d miss asking at the door for him.” 

He walked on, leaving Doc to stand and 
peer after him speculatively. He had no 
idea how deeply Doe Roper was interested 
in him, nor why. 

The Indian, Jean, answered Thorne’s 
ring. “Mr. Bracken, if you please,”’ said the 
visitor, and Jean left him standing while he 
disappeared into the house behind him. 
In a moment he reappeared and motioned 
for John to follow. He led the way to 
the library, where upon John’s entrance 
Bracken arose and remained standing. 

“You wish to see me?” he said brusquely. 

“Not exactly,’ said John, “but it 
seemed necessary to see you.” He paused. 
“‘T’ve come to borrow about twenty men,”’ 
he said casually. 

““You’ve what?” 

“Come to borrow woodsmen. 
twenty.” 

“Young man, you have a splendid nerve. 
What gives you the idea I would lend you 
men—or anything else?”’ 

“T just wondered if maybe you wouldn’t.”’ 

“Well, I won’t—and that’s that.”’ 

“Not to build a couple of bridges?’’ 

“Not for any purpose.” 

“But you ought to be willing to pay for 
your diversions.” 

““What diversions?”’ 

“Burning and dynamiting bridges along 
the highway.” 

Bracken frowned, He did not under- 
stand Thorne’s drift, and what he failed to 
understand he suspected. What was this 

talk leading him into? John explained. 
“You, or men under your orders, de- 
stroyed "the Black River Bridge and the 
small bridge on the East Branch Road. 
This makes it yery inconvenient for me. 
Therefore you will lend me the labor with 
which to replace them.”’ 

“And if I don’t?” 

““T’m quite sure you won’t refuse.” 

“T don’t know who burned the bridges,”’ 
Bracken said angrily. ‘I didn’ t, nor did 
anybody under my orders.”’ 

“You're not going to put me to the 
trouble of proving it, are you?” 

“Prove and be blowed! I don’t know 
anything about it—except that I’m glad of 
it. If I had done it do you suppose I’d give 
you men to make the damage good?” 

OU might, ” said John hopefully. 
“You 

The portiéres into the hall were brushed 
aside and Yvonne de Marsay stood in the 


About 
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opening, her eyes alive with the fire o 
defiance, her head thrown back proudly, 

“ Anthony Bracken had nothing to d 
*she said. “He hasn’t the courag 
His way is to send dollars to fight for him 
which is not the De Marsay way. When w 
fight we fight, man to man, in the open. 
destroyed those bridges—it was done unde 
my orders. You have dared to set foot o 
land that is rightly ours, and I shall driy 
you off—not this hired man. I shall figt 
you as my grandfather would have fougl 
you.’ 

John Thorne scratched his ear, b 
manifested no surprise—although he wa 
taken wholly by surprise. He turned t 
Bracken and smiled that sunny lovab) 
smile of his, and then he turned it ful 
upon Yvonne. 

fey. guess I shan’t insist on those mer 
Bracken,” he said. ‘‘The jury finds yo 
innocent.” } 

He continued to smile at Yvonne and t 
shake his head as one would indulgent] 
reprove a naughty child. ; 

“Tu boscules le pot des fleurs,’’ he sai 
‘‘ Méchant, méchant!’’ You tip over the px 
of flowers. Naughty, naughty! 

Yvonne flushed scarlet. To be so spoke 
to! To be regarded lightly as a child wh 
she had assumed the weighty task of bein 
the Joan of Are of the De Marsays! Tok 
laughed at! Tears filled her eyes; her fis 
clenched. 

“Don’t dare laugh at me! Don’t dai 
make fun of me! What if I ama girl? I’ 
as good a man as you! I’ll show you!” 

“You little fool!”’ said Bracken roughly 
but Thorne laid a heavy hand on his 
shoulders. 

“Let us remember our Sunday manners 
Bracken,” he said. ‘‘That isn’t the way we 
speak to ladies—even when they burn w 
our bridges. My apologies for disturbin 
you, Bracken—and, Miss de Marsay—yoi 
and I are going to carry on a wonderful 
war. I must hurry back and tell my me 
not to use buckshot.”’ 

He paused and listened. 

““Wh-what’s that?” Bracken said hoarsel; 

Yvonne’s cheeks whitened and her eye 
became wide, but not with fear. Thorne 
heard a voice, aged, but gay with the lil It 
of undying youth i in it, and the voice was 
singing: 


“Tl monta sur un arbre 
Pour voir ses chiens courv’, 
Carabi; 
La branche vint a rompre, 
At Guilleri tombi, ¢ 
Carabi, ot} 
Titi Carabi, i 
Toto Carabo, | 
Compére Guillere, ‘| 


Te lairas-tu mourv’?” me 


The chanson died away as if a door had 
suddenly been closed upon the singer. 
Thorne could not tell whence it had come, 
whether from above stairs or from out of 
doors. | 

He turned to Bracken questioningly. The 
man did not answer. There issued a chok- 
ing sound from his throat and he slumped 
down before his chair in a faint. 

“What is it?’”’ Thorne asked. 

“My grandfather,” said Yvonne in a| 
whisper. “I heard him yesterday. It is his 
song—his voice.’ | 

“Has a queer effect on Bracken,” he 
commented. Then to Yvonne: “Have you 
seen him? 22 | 


“We will. see him now. Come. Whereis 
his room?” 

“T will show you,” she said, tacitly 
accepting him as an ally in the emergency. 
They issued from the library, pas 
rapidly down the hall to the stairway, but 
there they halted, for on the first landing 
stood Jean, the Indian, and by his side 
Chow Chek Ken, his right hand caressing 
the back of his neck. It was the Chinaman 


who spoke. ; 
“No come. No climb.” He smiled 
ingratiatingly. “Boss say no. You go 


’way—out fron’ door. Plitty quick.” 
Chinaman and Indian descended side by 
side. ‘No be flaid missee get hurt,” said 
Ken. “You bett’ go damn quick.” ; 
Thorne looked into Yvonne’s_ eyes. 
“Go,” she said. He hesitated. ‘‘ Please go 


iki 


before Anthony Bracken comes to. Please! 
This was a new phase of her, one he had 7 


bg 


seen. 

“Departure does seem expedient,” 
said, and smiled again his warm vivid smi 
“Do leave my bridges alone,” he said. — 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Out of the wheat field 


cometh strength 


a a 


eatena~all wheat. nut-brown and sweet 


The one supreme food of the world, for ages, has been WHEAT. And the 
one supreme whole-wheat, all-wheat food cereal of America, for over 43 years, ha 


been WHEATENA. , 
: Wheatena is the pride of the wheat harvest —the plumpest, finest grain that’s 
grown. All the great body-building, health-giving elements of the wheat are 
there—roasted and toasted to give them that matchless nut-brown flavor. 


Wheatena is a man’s food—packed full of hearty, strength-sustaining 
nutriments that “stick to the ribs.” Children love Wheatena—never grow tired 
of it. And it supplies just the nourishment they require for strong, vigorous 


To OMS we er growth of bone and tissue. 
Prpagtaut fie Ay cd Grates Serve Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. One package gives you 12 pounds 
Re ENE Gt fo cli fais %8 lee of the most appetizing and wholesome food you can buy. You just stir it in 
. ote See eee slightly salted boiling water and boil for 3 minutes or more. Nothing simpler. 

for this popular cereal ate com- In thousands of households, Wheatena is used regularly in many other 


ing in so fast that even our delicious ways—for gems, muffins and desserts—for thickening soups—for breading 
| splendidly equipped plant will 


Aa er chops, cutlets, oysters, etc. Once you have tried Wheatena, you'll never be 
} Praiputshipiientse:Erepare without it. Wheatena is on sale everywhere—at practically all grocers’, Also 


now for the big fall and winter served in hotels, restaurants and dining cars. 
tush for Wheatena. Order to- 


Write for free sample package and book of recipes. 
day from your wholesaler. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
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“travelo” 


KNIT JACKETS 


TRADE MARK 


Style No. 729 
Ten beautiful Scotch 
Heather Mixtures and 
five popular solid colors 


a 


A friendly jacket for 
cool Autumnal days 


October mornings or evenings, it’s apt to be 
chilly ’round the house, store or factory. Be 
comfortable; wear a “‘travelo.’”” Hiking or Bik- 
ing for pleasure or to business is no fun if you’re 
not warm. Keep warm without bundling up; 
wear a ‘‘travelo.’” When working outdoors; 
driving a car; or traveling, trapping, fishing or 
hunting, health, comfort and convenience recom- 
mend the “‘travelo.’?” Warning! all knit jackets 
are not ‘‘travelos’’; only in the genuine do you 
get the fit, style, lasting shape and wear which 
our exclusive elastic-knit process insures. 
About 6,000 stores are now showing 
“‘travelo’’; seven good looking models in 
a variety of beautiful heathers and solid 
colors. Write, stating size and color 
preference if you don’t locate one. 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue New York 
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WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE 


Cin eminent educator 


writes: “Itisa possession 
only a little less valuable than 
my India-paper New International. 
Itis certainly a gold mine of infor- 
mation about words. One might write 
abook of comments onthe excellences 
of the Collegiate—the selection of type, 
arrangement of meanings, illustrative 
sentences,synonyms, 
etc., but Icannot help 
picking out your ap- 
pendix on Punctua- 

tion, Use of Capitals, 
B\ etc." 


Art Canvas $500 
Fabrikoid 6ss 


Leather $759 
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Springfield, 
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Solves the Coal Problem 
Garage 
Heater 


Makes starting easy on the coldest 
ay. No installation—ready for use. 

Send $27.5U tor immediate shipment 

All Charges Prepaid. 
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BRUSH UP THE NAP 


Get longer wear and new style out of old 
. garments by raising the nap. Get your 
Swift Brushtodayatany dealer's, Thebrush 
made for this purpose. Can't hurt finest fab- 
rics. Use it on overcoats, furs, suede shoes, 
etc. If your dealer hasn't it send 50c to 
SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
22 Quincy St. Dept.897 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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by the carriers on the ground that it would 
be a violation of the rights of the employes 
who had remained in the service and of the 
new men who had just entered the employ 
of the roads. Thus it came about that 
every question upon which the men had 
gone out could be adjusted by means that 
would have been as easily available before 
they went out as afterward. Having need- 
lessly gone out, the only question left to 
wrangle about was how to get back in. 
Around this point the battle raged for 
weeks. It was the subject of mediation, 
conference and even Presidential proclama- 
tion. This question of seniority, of which 
not one man in a hundred had ever heard 
before, became a breakfast, lunch and 
dinner topic all over the United States. 
It was the subject of editorials, the text of 
sermons, and the inspiration of thousands 
of wordy whereases and resounding re- 
solves. Although there were some who 
pronounced it a false issue and condemned 
the obstinacy of both parties for haggling 
about it while the consumer cried for coal 
and cantaloupes, it really involved a most 
vital question. That question was: Does 
the railway employe who goes out on a 
strike carry with him a vested right in his 
job and the benefits and privileges incident 
to it? 

The striking shopmen answered in the 
affirmative and gave reasons that might be 
analyzed as follows: 

The striker has not ceased to be an em- 
ploye of the road, but has merely suspended 
work. He has assumed a status analogous 
to that of an employe on furlough, who, 
when he is recalled, resumes his former 
position on the seniority roster; 

He had the right to suspend work in con- 
cert with his fellows—in other words, to 
strike—because the law recognizes his right 
to strike. In this particular instance he 
has not violated the Transportation Act, 
not even the objectionable decisions of the 
Railroad Labor Board, for in the exercise 
of the right given him by the act he had 
not accepted those decisions; 

If the men lost the strike and were never 
taken back in a body the worker who re- 
turned individually could not claim his 
former position and the rights incident to 
it, but if the strike was won or settled and 
the men returned as a body they were en- 
titled to the restoration. of their positions 
and their places on the seniority roster; 

The fact was pointed to that in many 
previous strikes the returning men had been 
accorded their former places with seniority. 


The Executives’ Reasoning 


Analyzing in the same way the conten- 
tions of the railway executives, they were 
as follows: 

Conceding that the employes had the 
right to strike, when they exercised that 
right they ceased to be employes. There 
is no similarity between the status of a 
striker and a man on furlough. The rules 
provide for furloughs and for the preserva- 
tion of a man’s seniority rights during the 
period of a furlough; 

It was the undisputed right and duty of 
the carriers to employ men in the place of 
those who had struck, in order that they 
might dischargé their legal and moral ob- 
ligation to the public to maintain efficient 
and uninterrupted transportation; 

It being the right and duty of the roads 
to employ men in the places of the strikers, 
the men so employed were rightful and 
legal employes of the roads, entitled to all 
the rights and privileges inuring to railway 
shopmen under the Transportation Act 
and the code of rules established in ac- 
cordance with it. These rules are expressly 
applicable to all thc shop employes of a 
road, both union snd nonunion, and they 
automatically apply to every new employe 
the minute he enters the service. Among 
these rules are those governing seniority. 
There is nothing in the rules or in the law 
that establishes the absurdity that a man 
may abandon his job or position, and at the 
same time retain any of the rights or per- 
quisites incident to it; 

Though it is true that in some strikes 
the men have been reinstated, this has 
been done by agreement or compromise 
between the parties and not as a matter of 
right in accordance with existing rules. 

The President’s first recommendation 
that the strikers be reinstated with senior- 


ity was such a compromise proposal, not. 
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purporting to reflect his views as to the 
principle involved in the seniority con- 
troversy; but his second recommendation 
suggested a course in strict conformity 
with the law and the rules—namely, that 
the seniority question be submitted to the 
Labor Board for decision. 

From the foregoing synopsis of the re- 
spective lines of argument it is evident that 
the point in issue is one of deep significance 
both to the carriers and to the labor or- 
ganizations, not only in its bearing on the 
present strike but in the handling of future 
labor troubles. 

As this is written the shopmen’s strike 
is still in progress, and thoughtful people 
are now taking an inventory of the entire 
railway-labor question, with a view to pos- 
sible legislation at next winter’s session of 
Congress. That there will be an avalanche 
of bills of infinite variety is already as- 
sured. The question, in the meantime, will 
have provoked some thought and much 
oratory in connection with the congres- 
sional campaign. 


Two Basic Facts 


In this discussion there are two funda- 
mental facts that will admit of no difference 
of opinion. The first is that the railway 
employes by a general strike involving 
all or the major organizations, as was 
threatened in the fall of 1921, can tie up, 
hard and fast, all the railroads in this coun- 
try, from boundary to boundary, any time 
they see fit. All this outburst of conversa- 
tion that occurs about once a year in 
regard to running the trains with soldiers 
is mere vocal exercise. Soldiers can guard 
trains admirably, but there are very few 
of them that could operate a train. 

We have had a demonstration of what 
the shop crafts alone can do to choke 
transportation. Here is a class of employes 
that the general public knew so little about 
that they were hardly regarded as railroad 
men. Really the train and engine men, 
the engineers, firemen, conductors, brake- 
men and switchmen are the only railroad 
employes that the public in general con- 
siders indispensable to the operation of the 
railways. It is true that the men who roll 
the wheels are of first importance in the 
operation of the trains, but there are other 
classes of employes, who perform work of a 
less conspicuous nature, that are essential 
to the maintenance of traffic. Dispatchers 
and telegraphers, mechanics, clerks, signal- 
men, maintenance-of-way employes and 
others contribute to the safety and effi- 
ciency of the modern railroad. 

In case of a general strike comprising all 
classes of railway employes, what chance 
would there be to recruit a new force, com- 
abet in skill and adequate in numbers to 

eep traffic going? Absolutely none within 
any reasonable length of time. Enough 
competent men could be found to operate 
a few trains, but the traffic and travel that 
could be handled under such conditions 
would not be a drop in the bucket. Not 
only can the railway-labor organizations 
close down the roads but they can keep 
them shut down with practical complete- 
ness for a long period of time. The pub- 
lic might as well pigeonhole that fact now 
for convenient reference as go through the 
process of reacquiring it at enormous cost 
later on. 

To this first proposition let a second be 
added of equal indisputability. A discon- 
tinuance of railway operation in the United 
States would bring upon the people in- 
stantaneous suffering and loss that would 
be extended and accelerated by each pass- 
ing day, until it had developed into the 
most overwhelming domestic catastrophe 
that ever befell our nation. Such a strike 
would be a greater economic disaster than 
was the War Between the States, and it is 
within the range of possibilities that it 
would cost almost if not quite as many 
lives. It is not worth while to attempt 
to enumerate and describe in detail the 
inevitable results of a universal railroad 
strike. The rotting of fruits and vegetables 
in the fields, the denial of shipment to 
grain, livestock and other foodstuffs, the 
shutting down of mines and factories, the 
unemployment of unprecedented millions 
of people, the cutting off of fuel supplies 
to towns and cities, the consequent discon- 
tinuance of all sorts of public utilities, the 
stagnation of all manner of business, the 
freezing and starving of helpless men, 
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women and children, the spread of dise 
and death, the hell of crime and disorde 
these would be a few of the high spot 
the general cataclysm. This picture is 
overdrawn, as every man knows who 
kept himself informed as to condition: 
Europe and tendencies in the United Sta 
It is based on the assumption that 
strike would be fought to a slow and 
yielding finish, just as the shop strike 
now being fought. Of course if it be 
sumed that the railroad managements, 
Federal Government and the governme 
of the various states took the other hor 
the dilemma and fell on their knees bet 
the strike leaders in abject surrender, t 
the country would escape the dire co 
quences otherwise in store for it. Int 
event just what ransom would be exat 
would rest largely within the discretion 
generosity of the strikers. 
The paradoxical feature of this ent 
situation is that a general railroad st 
of the sort here slightly sketched, s| 
from the incidental violence and disor 
would be perfectly lawful. The viole} 
and disorder, the slugging, kidnap 
beating up and murder might as well. 
authorized by law, because they are } 
everlasting concomitants of the 
which is authorized—the railway sti 
It is euphoniously said that men strike} 
order to exert economic pressure on th 
employers and on the public. The acade 
theory of the strike is that the emp 
of an industry, in effect, lay a wager tl 
the industry cannot be run without t | 
labor, and they discontinue work in o 
to put this wager to a practical test. — 
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Making War on the Public 


If a strike stopped at that point it mig, 
indeed, be characterized as an econc 
contest; but no strike of any consideral 
proportions will ever halt at that sta) 
The men remaining at work who are 
laid and assaulted, their wives and chi 
who are harassed and terrified by thr 
and by attacks on their homes, the labo 
who are bombed in the shops, the p 
whose lives are endangered by 
accidental or superinduced, the 
whose buildings and rolling stock are 
ct by incendiarism—none of thé 
would define their experiences as m 
festations of economic pressure. They @ 
naked and hideous physical force, appro) 
mating civil war. As a matter of fact 
strike is a blockade, and the blockade! 
recognized as one of the most effect 
instruments of warfare. Without pau 
to argue about who is responsible for 
lawlessness incident to strikes, suffice i 
say that one cannot conceive of a genel 
railway strike devoid of a large amouni 
lawlessness. One might as well talk ab 
sunshine without heat or rain witha 
moisture. 

The truth is that this alleged righ 
strike, this system of making war on 
public in order to settle controversies 
the railroads, is.politically, morall 
economically unsound. The continu 
of such a system is not to the advantag 
the public, the carriers or the emplo 
It will not be creditable to the legislai 
branch of our Government if a condit 
so fraught with possibilities of industri 
disturbance and political revolution is pe 
mitted to survive. It will be impossil 
to enact effective legislation that will n 
arouse the antagonism of one or both 
the interests involved. It is, howe 
perfectly feasible to strengthen exist 
laws in a way that will guarantee 
stantial justice to the carriers and empl¢ 
and protect the rights of the Amer 
people. 

There are certain basic principles uj 
which such legislation must rest. 

The 110,000,000 people of this cour 
the producers, shippers and consumers 
as a matter of right entitled to efficient 
fair-priced railway transportation, and 
a matter of self-preservation they m 


have it. 
Although the railroads are pal a 
owned and operated, Congress has 1 
and again asserted its power over inters! 
commerce to protect the public aga 
imposition and discrimination upon 
part of railway managements, and 
Supreme Court has upheld such legislat 
By thessame token Congress may inte 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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The responsible insurance 
agent or broker who measures 
the perils of the sea and pro- 
vides indemnity for the ships 
and cargoes that are ventured 
upon it, is the protector of our 
immense and increasing foreign 
commerce. 


To his care is entrusted a 
vast volume of materials and 
commodities indispensable to 
the well-being of the world. 


In matters of insurance fol- 


low the advice of your agent or 
broker. His judgments are 
formed from a wide experience 
with the laws and usages that 
govern his profession. 


The Insurance Company of 
North America was founded in 
1792. For more than a century 
and a quarter vessels have 
sailed and commerce has pros- 
pered under its shield. 


Any agent or broker can get 
you a North America policy. 


Insurance Company of © 
North America 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Capital $5,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA Founded 1792 


The Insurance Company of North America and the 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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“‘Never Neglect 
a Break in the Skin”’ 


Little skin hurts are always 
liable to infection. Protect 


them with New-Skin. 

This easily-applied liquid forms 
a covering that keeps germs 
out of the wound and helps the 
injured place to heal. 


Keep New-Skin on hand for 
emergencies. 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
with statutory enactments requiring rail- 
way employes to refrain from interruptions 
of interstate commerce destructive of the 
property and lives of the people. 

There rests upon the shoulders of railway 
managements and of railway employes a 
public trust—the duty of furnishing to the 
people efficient transportation. 

Railway strikes and lockouts must be 
made unlawful, and impartial punishment 
must be prescribed for violations of the 
labor laws by either managements or men. 
The exceptional railroad managements that 
have stood with extended hands to receive 
all favorable decisions from the Railroad 
Labor Board, but have contrived methods 
of evading unfavorable decisions, must, in 
justice to the employes and to the public, 
be brought sharply to account and made as 
amenable to the law as the humblest sec- 
tion hand. 


Trial by Combat 


It is merely a piece of fallacious rhetoric 
to say that an antistrike law in the railway 
industry would establish involuntary servi- 
tude. No man would have to enter the 
railway service against his desires in times 
of peace, and when he did enter he would 
know that in a sense he was entering the 
publie service and would therefore be sub- 
ject to certain limitations and restrictions 
not applicable to purely private employ- 
ment. He would be as free as any other 
citizen to change his occupation whenever 
he saw fit. He would understand, however, 
that no organization to which he might be- 
long would be permitted to conspire to wage 
civil war on society and industry, and to 
enthrone anarchy in our republic. Civilized 
states have established executive and ju- 
dicial machinery as a substitute for guns 
and bombs to protect the lives and rights 
of their citizens. The people have reached 
the conclusion that this gun feud between 
the carriers and their employes must stop, 
for two reasons: First because the fatali- 
ties are too serious among the innocent 
bystanders, and second because the damage 
done by the combatants to each other is a 
matter of public concern. The time has 
therefore arrived when the people are com- 
pelled to say that the weapons of force and 
oppression that have sometimes been used 
by the railroads against their workers must 
be discarded and that the weapon of the 
strike, which has occasionally been handled 
with deadly effect by the employes against 
the railroads and the public, must be laid 
aside. This method of adjudicating a civil 
controversy is a modern revival of the 
ancient absurdity of trial by combat. The 
result of that sort of trial was not based on 
justice but on brute force. The mountain 
feudist in our own country who resorts to 
a rifle may locate his adversary, but he 
does not by that method locate the dis- 
puted boundary line over which the trouble 
arose. 

The Court of Force is an unjust court. 
The strike is not a safe method of arbitra- 
ment. A justifiable strike may be lost, and 
an unjustifiable strike may be won. And 
then, in addition to the injustice that is 
wrought by the judgments rendered by the 
Court of Force, the costs incident to the 
trial are enormous and they fall with pon- 
derous, staggering weight upon both liti- 
gants alike. The strike of the shopmen will 
cost this country, one way and another, 
a half billion dollars, but it will settle no 
dispute, it will answer no industrial ques- 
tion, it will solve no social problem, it will 
establish no principle of immediate or 
ultimate benefit to compensate labor for its 
fearful sacrifice. 

On the other hand it will impoverish the 
participants and will bring vast suffering to 
the workers in other lines of industry by 
retarding prosperity and increasing the cost 
of living. It will tend to defeat its own 
object by diminishing the ability of the 
carriers to pay wages. 

If, however, Congress is to say by legisla- 
tion that the carriers and their employes 
must surrender the high privilege they 
have heretofore exercised of fighting out 
their differences and must henceforth sub- 
mit them to adjudication, then the greatest 
care must be used to guarantee to both 
parties a square deal. It must not be for- 
gotten that there has been an insidious 
propaganda poured into the minds of 
laboring men through hundreds of publica- 
tions, spreading the poisonous: preachment 
that every branch of the Government is 
unjust to labor. That railroad labor has 
had its full share of this kind of literature 
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can be testified by anybody who has had 
the opportunity to inform himself. 

In legislation on the subject under dis- 
cussion there should be the least possible 
ground for complaints of unfairness. Of 
course it would be a mere waste of time to 
endeavor to coddle the designing agitator 
into the approval of any law or policy of 
the Government, for he could be satisfied 
with nothing less than the overthrow of 
the existing order of society. It must be 
recognized, however, that a large part of 
the skilled classes of railway employes are 
essentially conservative men, although the 
drift of sentiment among them in recent 
years is apparently in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

In most of the national conventions of 
railway employes this year strong ground 
has been taken in favor of the repeal of the 
labor article of the Transportation Act, and 
it goes without saying that any move to 
strengthen the act by the inclusion of an 
antistrike provision will be vigorously re- 
sisted. The employes demand the un- 
hampered right to tie up the railroads 
whenever they consider it to their own 
interest. The basic reason of this is two- 
fold: First because they believe that their 
absolute power to throttle traffic will get 
them more than arbitration will, and sec- 
ond because the majority of them are advo- 
cates of government ownership, and they 
believe that their unrestricted power to 
strike will soon force a discouraged and 
disgruntled public to adopt government 
ownership. Their first conclusion is er- 
roneous. Arbitration or adjudication of 
their controversies will net them more cash 
and comfort than the use of economic pres- 
sure will. Their second conclusion is 
correct. The surest way to bring about 
public ownership is to demonstrate the 
inability of the carriers and the Govern- 
ment to save the public from the unbear- 
able harassment of periodical strikes. 

One just ground of complaint from the 
employes against the Transportation Act, 
as it now stands, is that the carriers have 
been able to evade and postpone the 
effectiveness of decisions of the board con- 
ferring benefits on the employes, while the 
employes have no possible means of escap- 


“ing an objectionable decision except by 


striking, which is a method too drastic and 
costly to consider in any ordinary case. 
The employes are able to point to a con- 
siderable number of instances where the 
board’s decisions have not been respected 
by carriers, though, of course, the great 
majority of the carriers have loyally lived 
up to the decisions of the board. In all 
fairness it must be conceded that the Shop 
Crafts in particular have borne with com- 
mendable patience somewhat exasperating 
conditions on certain roads. The possi- 
bility of such unfairness and inequality 
should be wiped out so far as it can be 
done by legislation. 


The Right to Organize 


Part of the trouble given by certain of 
the carriers has been due to their aversion 
to doing business with the labor organiza- 
tions on their roads. The Railroad Labor 
Board has consistently held that the 
majority of the employes in a particular 
class have the right to select their own 


representatives for purposes of conference 


and negotiation and to appear for them 
before the Labor Board. 

The Transportation Act recognizes the 
right of the railway employes to organize, 
to function as organizations and to bar- 
gain collectively. It may be that if the 
statute were made a little more clear and 
emphatic on this point a few hard-boiled 
executives with archaic ideas of labor 
would cease to give trouble. Perhaps, 
after all, they serve a useful purpose in 
preventing the world from moving too fast. 
They offset some of the more radical labor 
leaders, whose normal gait is running away. 

The time has passed when men can ac- 
complish important or permanent. results 
by antagonizing the right of labor to 
organize. The biggest question in the world 
today is not how to crush and destroy 
organized labor but how to curb and re- 
strain its excesses. There is no place in this 
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country for the maudlin idea of the y 
socialist that any demand of labor 
necessarily be a just demand. It m 
or it may not be. Labor, with its } 
sensitized class consciousness, doe 
always reason along straight lines. It 9) 
gives no heed whatever to the rig 
those outside the ranks of its own 
This thought serves to 
conversation alleged to have oe 
among a small group of railway exe 
who were discussing the doings an 
doings, mostly the latter, of certain 
organizations. One of them indig 
said, ““Why, they have tried to 
road; they have demanded enormous 
creases in wages, vacations with pa 
soft-snap working rules.’’ One of the o 
executives, after a few contemplative 
on his cigar, replied, ‘‘ Yes, my main obje 
tion to those fellows is that they 
damned much like us.”’ 

The public should accord just 
tion to the fact that labor unions must] 


just wages, decent living condition: 
that makes life worth while. A contributic 
so vital to such a large section of ma 


is by statute declared to possess n 
right, to the end that railway servic 
be rendered more stable and efficien 
the public, through the agencies tha 
with the question, must make s 
railway employes lose no advantage | 
benefit by this new requirement. 


Services Performed 


Many people who have heretofore gi 
the subject but superficial though 
committed the error of advocating a 
for railroad labor based upon labor 
side employment with which it is not 
comparable. The public estimate of aj 
and reasonable wage for railway employ 
should give full weight to the training a 
skill required, to the degree of respo 
and to the hazards of employment. 
public will also remember that the 
and engine men perform work which 
opportunity for only the slowest 
motion, which does not fit a man to pi 
readily into some other line of business, a 
which separates him from his family a] 
part of the time. 

The railway labor organizations 
think that their usefulness was at a 
if they were denied the privilege of figh 
but this is not true. It is the same th 
the German Kaiser had—namely, t 
must have a war, otherwise he we 
dressed up with nowhere to go. Thel 
organizations render service of incale 
value to their membership entirely as 
from striking and threatening to § 
This country is full of flourishing organ 
tions of many kinds that serve 
constituents to splendid advantage 
peaceful way. 

When railroad labor is given, as it 
under the Transportation Act, an 
voice in the fixing of wages it sh 
satisfied. Public sentiment cann 
brought to approve any system t 
cedes to railroad labor, to all pr 
intents and purposes, the exclusive 
to fix its own wages. Such an aut 
power over the railroads, the key int 
of this country, will ultimately result 
the oppression of the people and set 
motion forces likely to subvert our! 
institutions. This, however, is the po 
which railroad labor now possesses un! 
existing laws and conditions, and it is 
a question of time until an effort 
made to exert it, unless there is ¥ is 


aster to anybody than to labor itself. 
Our people should not temporize ¥ 
this question. It is too vital and to 
reaching to admit of partisan bick 
The Transportation Act of 1920 
long stride in the right direction. 
have justified its enactment but unco 
its fatal weakness. Its provision 
be clarified where necessary to t 
guarding of the rights of all concern 
above all, they should be made man 
and enforceable. Then, if abuses devé 
in the administration of the law, | 
ballot box be resorted to for redr 
This is a problem that cannot be) 
by stagnant hesitation or timid ret 
sion. It calls for a forward movemel! 


On the Morning 
| — Your Battery 
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You Find 
Dead! 


202 Makers of Cars and Trucks 
Use Willard Threaded Rubber 


Think Well! Recall What You've Learned 
About Battery Endurance ~ and Buy as 


ike every other motorist, you sooner 
» later have this experience: Some 
‘orning you open the garage doors, 
imb into the car, step on the but- 
n—and nothing happens! Your 
ittery has died in the night. 


But why be resentful toward the 
ittery? Rather, dig out the facts 
2d conclusions about batteries you 
ive “filed” in the back of your brain 
ir just such an emergency. You'll 
obably find they run like this: 
“My battery does have a hard life. 


| I do need the strongest battery I can 
buy. The Willard Threaded Rubber 


Your Judgment Has Already Told You 


Battery does give longer continuous 
service at less cost per month and per 
mile. Its use as standard original 
equipment by 202 makers is over- 
whelming evidence of quality. On 
these grounds I have decided the only 
battery for me is the Willard Threaded 
Rubber Battery !”’ 


Having once decided, are you going 
to let expediency, price, or last-min- 
ute weakness swerve you when your 
battery suddenly dies and immediate 
action is needed? Or are you going 
to fix that decision now with rivets 
driven through and clinched on the 
other side? 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Batteries as Standard Original 


Acason 
Acme 
Advance- 
Rumely 
Ahrens-Fox 
All-American 
Allis- 
Chalmers 
American 
American 
Beauty 
American- 
LaFrance 
American- 
LaFrance 
of Canada 
Anderson 
Apex 
Armleder 
Atco 
Atterbury 
Austin 
Avery 


Bell 
Belmont 
Bessemer 
Bethlehem 
Betz 
Biddle- 
Crane 
Bollstrom 
Brown 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 


Canadian 

Briscoe 
Cannon 

Ball 
Capitol 
Carroll 
Case 
Chevrolet 
Citroen 
Clydesdale 
Cole 
Collier 
Colonial 
Comet 
Commerce 
Commodore 
Consolidated 
Corliss 
Crawford 
Cunningham 


Daniels 
Dart 

Davis 
Day-Elder 
Dearborn 
Defiance 
Denby 
Dependable 
Diamond T 
Dixie Flyer 
Dodge 
Dorris 
Dragon 
Drake 


Elcar 


FWD 
Fargo 
Fergus 
Ferris 
Franklin 
Fulton 


Equipment 


G. & J. 
GMC 
Gardner 
Garford 
Gary 
Giant 
Glide 
Goodman 
Great 
Western 


eh (Gus 
Hahn 
Halladay 
Hatfield 
Hawkeye 
Henney 
Highway 
Holmes 
Holt 
Huffman 
Hupmobile 
Hurlburt 
Huron 


Imperial 
Independent 
Indiana 


Jewett 
Jordan 


Kalamazoo 
Kelly- 

Springfield 
Kimball 
Kissel 
Koehler 
Krebs 


Landa 
Lease 
Lewis-Hall 
Lexington 


MH '€ 
Maibohm 
Marmon 
Master 
McFarlan 
Menges 
Menominee 
Mercedes 


Miller 
Mitchell 
Monroe 
Mor-Powr 
Mueller 
Mulford 


Napoleon 
Nash 
Nash Six 
Nelson 
Nelson- 
LeMoon 
Noma 
Norwalk 


Ogren 

Old 
Hickory 

Oldsmobile 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 


Paige 
Panhard 


Parker 
Parrett 
Paterson 
Peerless 
Peugeot 
Phianna 
Piedmont 
Pierce- 
Arrow 
Prado 
Premier 


R&V 
Knight 
Rainier 
Raleigh 
Renault 
Reo 
ReVere — 
Richelieu 
Riddle 
Robinson 
Rock Falls 
Romer 
Rowe 


St. Cloud 
Sandow 
Sayers 
Schorr 
Seagrave 
Selby 
Service 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Signal 
Southern 
Standard 
Standard 8 
Stanley 
Stanwood 
Stewart 

Y F Stewart 
Stoughton 
Studebaker 
Stutz 


Tarkington 
Thomart 
Tiffin 
Titan 
Towmotor 
Traffic 
Transport 
Traylor 
Twin City 


Ultimate 

United 
Motors 

Ursus 


Velie 
Vim 
Vulcan 


Waltham 
Ward- 
LaFrance 
Ware 
Werner 
Westcott 
White 
Wills Sainte 
Claire 
Wilson 
Winther 
Winton 
Wolverine 
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brown, noncommittal face of his son. Once 
he almost started to ask a question, but 
stopped himself, and instead pushed across 
the table a box of his own very excellent 
cigars. Scott half reached, then drew back 
his hand. 

‘No, thank you,” he said shortly. 

Mr. ip Scott Manning, Sr., went on read- 
ing. It did not occur to him that the tight 
squareness round his son’s determined chin 
resembled the tight squareness round his 
own. He rubbed his hand down over his 
face with the familiar squeezing motion, 
and muttered to himself that Scott was an 
obstinate young cuss. 


qi 


Te first lesson by J. Scott Manning, Jr., 
to Miss Ellean Pennington on the sub- 
ject of The Pobble Perfect Memory System 
took place the next evening in the Penning- 
ton library. Scott sat behind a vast ma- 
hogany desk with brass fittings and huge 
brass knobs on all the drawers, like so many 
brass knockers; before him lay a copy of 
the de luxe edition of The Pobble Perfect 
Memory System. A little to one side sat 
Miss Aurelia Pennington, correctly perpen- 
dicular in a stiff-backed chair; and directly 
opposite was Ellean, in dull blue, sunk in 
the depths of a great easy-chair, with prim 
toes barely touching the floor, and mischief 
in her eyes. Scott felt, as he looked at them 
over the desk, as if he were intrenched be- 
hind all the respectability of a thousand 
years of Penningtons. 

“Well,” said Ellean at last, “‘why don’t 
you begin? I’m waiting to have my mem- 
ory perfected.” 

“Yes,” said Scott; ‘“‘yes.” 

Then he cleared his throat and began. 

According to Miss Aurelia’s request he 
gave first a recitation, forward and back- 
ward, of the one hundred simple words on 
which The Pobble Perfect Memory System 
was based. 

He said that association was the great 
thing. Then he repeated what he had said 
the day before to Miss Aurelia about the 
hat and the heart, and continued his in- 
struction into the realms of the bow and the 
cup and the cow and the cradle, which im- 
mediately followed. 

“There are various ways of strengthen- 
ing the association,” he told them, ‘‘and 
thus of fixing the image more firmly in the 
mind. One of these is by exaggeration. If, 
for instance, you find it hard to remember 
your picture of a hat, you can increase its 
size. You can imagine the hat the size of a 
house. You can go even further, and 
imagine it the size of a cathedral.’ 

“Tf my hat was the size of a cathedral 
could I trim it with the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa?” asked Ellean. 

Miss Aurelia frowned, but Scott beamed 
all the way up to the unregenerate lock of 
hair on the top of his head. 

““Exactly!”’ he said. “You have the idea 
perfectly, Miss Pennington.” 

He wondered whether her eyes were really 
black or whether they only looked black 
in the shadow. 

Miss Aurelia’s severity relaxed when she 
found that, after all, Ellean had said some- 
thing not altogether disgraceful. 

They passed then to some of the simpler 
applications of The Pobble System. 

Scott explained how, when the one hun- 
dred perfect Pobble pigeonholes had been 
constructed in the mind, anything to be 
remembered could be safely placed therein. 
He showed how easily shopping lists could 
be remembered. He said that if they 
wished to buy a bottle of ink and a lead 
pencil they could place the ink in the hat 
pigeonhole, and the pencil in the heart 
pigeonhole—that is, they could fix two 
pictures in their minds—a hat full of ink, 
for instance, and a lead pencil writing “I 
love you” across a red valentine heart. 

He wondered why he liked to look at 
Ellean, as he talked, better than at Miss 
Aurelia. He decided that it was because 
he was employed to give lessons to Ellean. 

Then he touched lightly on the methods 
of remembering numbers. 

“T’m worst of all at remembering num- 
bers,” Ellean said. She shook her head 
sadly, as if in contemplation of some grave 
physical infirmity, but her eyes danced. 
“I’m just always forgetting. I think the 
prices of things are quite small, you know, 
when I buy them in the shops, and when 
the bills come in they’re so big—you’ve no 
idea! And last month I got all mixed up, 
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and added two ciphers right onto the end , 


of my allowance. You wouldn’t think it 
would make any difference, but it did. 
Didn’t it, Aunt Aurelia?” 

Miss Aurelia did not answer. She wore 
the look of one who suffers in silence. 

Scott wondered why, when he looked at 
Ellean Pennington, he always thought of 
wood elves dancing ona green. He decided 
that it must have something to do with 
association. 

“‘T know just how you feel,” he said. ‘‘I 
used to be a little like that too. But I 
haven’t had any trouble that way since”’ 
he groped for perfect truth—‘“‘since about 
the time that I got interested in The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System.” 

“Really!’”’ said Miss Aurelia with satis- 
faction. 

Then they went on with the numbers. 
Scott taught them that some numbers lend 
themselves readily to the method of asso- 
ciation by phrase. He said that they could 
remember 17,771 by thinking of aman with 
a shovel. When the man was seventeen he 
began to shovel, and when he had worn out 
seven shovels he was seventy-one. 

He said that they could remember 12,934 
by pretending that a man was waiting at a 
railroad crossing. He began to wait at 
twelve o’clock. When he had waited for 
ninety-three trains it was four o’clock. 

But most numbers, he said, were remem- 
bered by association with the original list 
of one hundred words. Each word stood 
not only for itself and its own pigeonhole 
but for a number. By remembering the 
words it was easy to recall the desired 
number. 

Thus crocodile pudding might mean 
$9631. But crocodile pudding in a bath tub 
meant $9631.14. 

At the unfolding of these details Miss 
Aurelia Pennington looked pained but in- 
terested. Ellean looked interested. Then 
suddenly without warning she jumped up 
from her chair. 

“T’ve sat still till I’ve got prickles,’’ she 
announced, ‘‘and I won’t be perfected any 
more.” 

She ran round the desk and pulled the 
de luxe edition of The Pobble Perfect Mem- 
ory System out of Scott’s hands. Then 
with a firm thumb and forefinger she pressed 
down the lock of hair that rose from Scott’s 
blond head toward the respectable Penning- 
ton ceiling. 

“You ought to use Slickum!”’ said Ellean 
Pennington. 

And there ended the first lesson. 

The next night found Ellean in riotous 
mood. She met Scott in the drive when he 
came. His joy, however, was short-lived. 

“Oh, Gib! Stan!” she called in her high 
clear voice. ‘‘Come here! I want you to 
meet my book-agent friend.” 

Scott, very red and uncomfortable, found 
himself being introduced in turn to Mr. 
Gibson Mylls and Mr. Stanley Barker. It 
was no surprise to Scott afterwards to learn 
that Mr. Gibson Mylls belonged to the 
Brandlewaite branch of the Mylls family, 
which in age and respectability was second 
only to that of the Penningtons. Mr. Mylls 
was a dark, pale, bored young man, with a 
habit of touching his mere-smear mustache 
with an affectionate forefinger. Mr. Barker, 
on the other hand, was the sort of person 
who ought to have been an advertising 
manager. And perhaps he might have been 


if his American mother had not succeeded - 


in marrying a foreign fortune. Miss Aurelia 
Pennington was obsessed by the fear that 
Mr. Barker was not quite a gentleman. Mr. 
Barker was accustomed to say that when 
he wanted anything he went after it, and 
when he went after it he got it. And when 
he had said this he would put out his hands 
in a curious gesture, palms upward, as if he 
had just tossed up the universe and were 
going to catch it when it came down. 

Seott decided that he did not like either 
Mr. Mylls or Mr. Barker. A few minutes 
later he liked them even less. 

“Come on,” called Ellean gayly. ‘‘Time 
for lessons in perfection! Come, Aunt 
Aurelia! Come, everybody! Stan and Gib 
are coming too,’ she explained to Scott. 
“They’ve both got awful memories. I col- 
lected their fees, and they’re both going to 
buy Pobble books, so I knew you wouldn’t 
mind. Did you sell a lot of books today, 
Mr. Manning?” 

“Quite a lot,” said Scott. 

He had never been so miserable. It had 
been bad enough the day before to sit behind 


the great Pennington desk, under the eye 
of Miss Aurelia Pennington, and feel Ellean 
laughing elfin laughter at him from the 
depths of an easy-chair. But it was infi- 
nitely worse to have her laughing at him 
openly with the despicable Mr. Gibson 
Mylls and the detestable Mr. Stanley 
Barker looking on. 

They filed into the library. Ellean sat in 
the middle of a long sofa with Mr. Gibson 
Mylls beside her on the right, and Mr. 
Stanley Barker beside her on the left. 

““Come, teacher,” she said, ‘“‘let’s begin.” 

“Fllean!’’ said Miss Aurelia. Then she 
turned to Scott. 

“You promised to take up the subject of 
remembering names tonight,’’ she reminded 
him. ‘But I do wish that first you would 
just run through that list of words once 
more. Mr. Mylls and Mr. Barker haven’t 
heard you.” 

“Certainly,” said Scott savagely. 

He picked up the copy of The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System on the desk, and 
laid it open before him with such violence 
that he broke the de luxe limp-leather 
binding. 

Then with his eyes fixed on the inter- 
ested respectable face of Miss Aurelia Pen- 
nington he recited the simple list of one 
hundred words—forward and back. When 
he had finished he said that here, as well as 
in other things connected with the system, 
everything depended on association. 

“Tt is futile,” he told them steadily, ‘‘to 
try to remember a name merely by repeat- 
ing it over and over to yourself. It must be 
connected in your mind with some specific 
train of associations by which it may be 
recalled at will. The association may have 
to do with the person’s appearance, or his 
profession, or with some generally known 
manufactured product, or with some char- 
acter in fiction, or —— 

“Can you give us an example?” asked 
Miss Aurelia. “‘I thought your examples 
yesterday were so helpful.” 

“Yes,” said Scott, “‘I can. Take Mr. 
Baer. Perhaps he has gray whiskers and 
you associate him with a grizzly bear; per- 
haps he has white hair and you associate 
him with a polar bear; perhaps he is a 
Nate you associate him with a black 


““And perhaps he is bald and you asso- 
ciate him with plain bare,’ said Ellean 
promptly. 

Scott paid no attention. 

“Take Mr. Patch,” he said. ‘“‘You can 
think of Mr. Patch sitting up in bed with a 
patch over his eye, and a patchwork quilt 
over his knees, eating a bowl of Patch’s 
Sugar of Milk.” 

Ellean bounced up and down on her sofa, 
to the immediate discomfort of Mr. Gibson 
Mylls and Mr. Stanley Barker. 

““Oh!”’ she cried. ‘“‘It’s a game. 
that fun!” 

She patted them both indiscriminately 
on their nearest shoulders, and Miss Aurelia 
frowned. 

“Uh-huh,” said Mr. Mylls. 

“Clever,” said Mr. Barker. 

And Scott went straight on. 

“Take Mr. Cheever,’ he said. ‘Mr. 
Cheever is a surgeon. A patient will be 
able to remember him because he comes up 
to her with a meat cleaver, ready to cleave 
her, and the sight gives her a cold sheever 
down‘her back.” 

“It gives me a sheever just to hear you,” 
Ellean declared. 

She got up with a melodramatic gesture 
of sheevering and went to stand on the 
hearth rug. Scott thought that she was 
very lovely. And still he did not pause. 
He was intent only on giving Miss Aurelia 
Pennington her money’s worth and making 
his escape. 

“Take Mr. Merriman,” he said. ‘‘Per- 
haps Mr. Merriman owns a circus where 
there is a merry-go-round.” 

“‘And perhaps he doesn’t,” said Ellean. 

“Perhaps not,’’ Scott admitted. ‘‘You 
may be able to remember his name, not 
because it is appropriate, but because it is 
ridiculous. Mr, Merriman may be an 
undertaker.” 

“He’s more likely to be a furniture 
dealer, or something prosaic like that,” 
Ellean said practically. ‘‘How should you 
remember Mr. Merriman if he was a furni- 
ture dealer?” 

Scott considered. 

“Rime is often a help,’’ he said at last. 
“T should think ‘Old King Cole was a 
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merry old soul.’ Then I should think ‘eo; 
and wood.’ And then I should think ‘ Woo 
and furniture.’”’ - 

Miss Aurelia Pennington bent her ur 
bendable old head in approval of his effor 

“Tsn’t that the simplest thing you eve 
saw?” she said. 

“Just about,” Ellean agreed pointed], 
“Now let us do one. You give us om 
Mr. Manning.” 

“Take Sawtell,” said Scott obedicn 
‘What does Sawtell make you think of?” 


“Sawtell rimes with hell,” Ellean mu 
mured. : 

“‘Ellean!’”? said Aunt Aurelia. 4 

Ellean defended herself. 

“T didn’t say it made me think of hl 
she said. ‘‘I said it rimed with hell, andj 


does. Rime i is often a help; Mr. Manin 
said so.’ 

Miss Aurelia Pennington resumed he 
expression of one who suffers in silenc 
Scott tried to be tactful. 

“You might start with a rime,” he sai 
“and think of William Tell shooting th 
apple off his son’s head, and then telling hi 
son to go and saw wood.” 

But Ellean hardly listened, because sh 
already had a new idea. 

lt was characteristic. of Ellean to have 
new idea before she had finished with th 
idea before that. : 

“Let’s do our own names!” she sug 
gested. “Gib, what does Barker make yo 
think of?’ 

Gib touched his small ‘mustache. 

‘Dog in the manger,” he said glumigl 

Ellean rebuked him. 

“Gib, dear, don’t try to be clever,” sh 
told him. “You know you can’t. Mi 
Manning, what does Mylls make you thin 

of?’ 


“T don’t like to say,’ Scott muttere 
with admirable self-restraint. 

And there ended the second lesson. 

Scott drove Mr. Mylls and Mr. Barke 
home in his excellent new roadster. i 
said that he would be glad to. 

““Gib’s got a blow-out, and Stan walle 
out for the exercise,’ she said, ‘‘so I tol 
them it wouldn’t be a bit of trouble for y 
to drive round their way. It won’t, wi 
Mr. Manning? 

“No,” sat Scott. 

Mr. Mylls came out and got in besi 
him at once. Mr. Barker stayed to sa; 
another good-by, while Scott ran his moto 
and fretted at the delay. 

‘Nice little thing,’”’ Mr. Mylls said a 
last with an inclination of his head towar 
the house they had just left. 

““M-m-m,”’ said Scott. 4 
“Nice old family,” he continued. B. 
““M-m-m,”’ said Scott ; 
Mr. Mylls grew more loquacious. __ 
‘* Awful lively now,”’ he vouchsafed, “‘bu 

she’ll settle down after she’s married.” 

Something proprietary in his tone rouse 
a horrible suspicion in Scott's mind. 

“Are you engaged?” he asked abruptlj 

Mr. Mylls touched his mustache. —__ 

“Tt hasn’t been announced,” he saic 
“but there’s an understanding.” ; | 

“Congratulations,” said Scott sho mts 

Then he leaned on the button tha 
sounded the motor horn, and signified : 
Mr. Barker within that he and Mr. My! 
were ready to start. 

Scott took Mr. Mylls directly hom 
Mr. Barker settled himself comfortabl 
in the place formerly occupied by bot 
himself and Mr. Mylls, and relaxed int 


conversational ease. 
“That Pobble Sy: 


“Clever, ” he said. 
tem.” 
“M-m-m,”’ said Scott. 3 
“You’ve got a gold mine there,” M 
Barker went on. 4 
““M-m-m,”’ said Scott. 
Thus encouraged, Mr. Barker grew: 
more expansive. He pointed ov 


shoulder. 
“T’ve got one back there,” he said ni 
very subtly. + 
“What do you mean?” said Scott. % 
Mr. Barker pointed again. ¢ 
“Fllean,” he said. “You know—Mi 
Pennington.” 


“Are you engaged?” asked Scott. F 
felt history being repeated. 

“Not exactly,” said Mr. Barker. “But 
well—yes, practically.” 

Then he made the curious gesture, 
his palms upward, and murmured s 
thing about having what he wanted. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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A Startling New Discovery 
About Our Teeth 


Did you know that our teeth have millions of tiny openings? 
Destructive acids enter these tiny openings, causing decay. Re- 
markablenew dentifrice, perfected after seven years research and 
clinical observation, fills up these openings—thus solidifying —cal- 
cifying—the teeth, and makes it possible to counteract tooth decay. 


covery which promises to revolutionize present day 
methods of caring for the teeth. 

Up to now, cleaning and polishing the teeth, and 
stimulating the flow of saliva have been the accepted 
methods of caring for the teeth. 

Now, however, a method has been discovered, and 
embodied in a delightful tooth paste, which not only 
does these two things—but accomplishes a result that 
has never even been attempted in the dentifrice field. 

This new discovery effectively counteracts tooth de- 
cay by actually solidifying and hardening the teeth! 


Why Children’s Teeth Decay 


The teeth are not solid stones, as is generally sup- 
posed. They contain millions of tiny openings. Even 
the enamel, the hardest tissue in the body, is porous 
to a surprising degree. 

The teeth of children are especially porous. For this 
reason, they are very susceptible to decay. As they 
grow older, the teeth should naturally become harder, 
more solid and more resistant to decay. This solidifying 
and hardening is brought about by the action of a tooth 
building and repairing substance in the saliva. The 
teeth, being porous, absorb the saliva carrying this sub- 
stance in a carbon dioxide solution. By the simple 
process of evaporation of this carbon dioxide of the 
saliva, this solidifying substance is deposited within the 
tooth structure, and hardens. 

Frequently, children’s teeth, instead of undergoing 
this solidifying and hardening, undergo a rapid process 
of softening and disintegration. The teeth, being por- 
ous, will absorb harmful acids, which disintegrate the 
teeth, just as readily as they absorb substances which 
solidify the teeth. * 

Unless the solidifying action of the saliva is sufficient 
to counteract the disintegrating action of destructive 
acids, the teeth will decay. This solidifying substance 
in the saliva is known as calcium phosphate. 


GS covery » has made a great new discovery—a dis- 


Why Teeth Decay During Pregnancy 


It is known that the percentage of calcium phosphate 
in the blood and in the saliva is lower during pregnancy 
and the period of nursing than at other times. Conse- 
quently, the calcium phosphate supply of the saliva 
available for tooth repair is not always sufficient to 
replace the inevitable destruction of the teeth, caused by 
food acids and acid fermentation in the mouth. 


The New Way to Prevent Tooth Decay 


_ Hundreds of experiments prove that when the sa/iva 
is rich in calcium phosphate, tooth decay is rare. On 
the other hand, when the saliva is deficient in calcium 
phosphate, tooth decay is extremely common. 

Indeed, laboratory experiments prove that when an 
extracted, porous tooth is treated daily for thirty days 
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with saliva of one free from tooth 
decay, it undergoes marked solid- 
ification, as is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. (See Fig. IT.) 

Mr. Ruthrauff believed that, 
if the saliva of one free from 
tooth decay had such a concen- 
tration of calcifying, or solidify- 
ing, substance that a porous 
tooth could be partially solidified 
in thirty days, it would be possible 
to develop a solution of this sub- 
stance, which would completely 
solidify a porous tooth. He also 
believed it would be possible to 
incorporate such a solution in a tooth paste, which would 
assist the saliva in its chief function—the calcification 
of the teeth as a means of counteracting tooth decay. 

After seven years of research, in which he discovered 
how the saliva performs this solidifying—or calcifying— 
action, he was able to develop a tooth paste which pos- 
sesses marvelous calcifying or solidifying properties. 
(Compare Fig. III with Fig. IT.) 

This product is known as the Calcifying Tooth 
Paste—ACIDENT. 


ACIDENT the Perfect Dentifrice 


A number of years ago Mr. Ruthrauff developed and 
patented a tooth paste which today is universally recog- 
nized as one of the most efficient cleansers and polishers 
of tooth surfaces known. ACIDENT is the culmination 
of seven years of additional research, and embodies new 
agencies, remarkable for the quickness with which they 
clean and polish the teeth. ACIDENT contains no grit 
or harsh abrasives. ACIDENT is a most delightful 
dentifrice, with a new, refreshing flavor. It is different 
from every other tooth paste, and there is a scientific 
reason for every difference. ACIDENT enjoys the 
highest scientific endorsement. 


Note the Rapid Results 


No matter how thoroughly you care for your teeth, 
you will be surprised at the quickness with which 
ACIDENT cleans and polishes. If your teeth are sensi- 
tive to heat or cold, sweets or acids, you will find that, 
in a short time, this sensitiveness will disappear as the 
porous surfaces become solidified or calcified. Calcified 
teeth acquire a characteristic polish and lustre which it 
is impossible to impart to soft, chalky and porous 
teeth, until they have been calcified. For your teeth’s 
sake, and for the sake of your children’s teeth, introduce 
ACIDENT into your home today. 

Most druggists already have ACIDENT. If yours 
does not, fill out the enclosed coupon now, and mail it 
today. We willsee that you are promptly supplied with 
a large size tube. Once you have used a full tube of 
ACIDENT, you will always use this tooth paste which 
counteracts tooth decay. 


W. 


2210 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find fifty cents, for which please send me a 
large Tube of ACIDENT. 


Druggist’s Name 
Address 
My Name 


Address 


How ACIDENT 
Solidifies Teeth 


Fig. I. The above is a microphotograph of a 
cross section of tooth enamel of a naturally 
porous tooth. Note the dark area. This 
shows the porous structure. It is this dark 
porous area that absorbs the acids which dis- 
integrate the teeth 


Fig. II. This is another section of the same 
tooth, which had been treated for thirty days 
with the saliva of a person free from tooth 
decay. Note the light area, showing how the 
saliva has partially solidified the tooth. 


Fig. III. This is a third section of the same 
tooth, which had been treated for thirty days 
with saliva and ACIDENT. Note how the 
tooth has become almost completely solidi- 


fied, as indicated by the larger white area. 
This convincingly illustrates how ACIDENT 
solidifies and hardens the teeth, so as to 


prevent the penetration of destructive acids. 
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BIRR IR ay 


Why Great Artists Are 


Choosing Brunswick 
— exclusively 


Without exception the internationally ac- 
claimed artists of the New Hall of Fame 
have chosen Brunswick for which to record 
exclusively—a tendency so marked in musical 
circles that Brunswick now is looked to for 
the premiere recordings of the great artists 
of today. 


That is because, by means of exclusive meth- 
ods of recording and reproducing, Brunswick 
brings phonographic music into the realms of 
higher musical expression. Brunswick records 
are known as the clearest in the world. A 
difference so great as to be amazing. 


The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting a 
method of reproduction obtainable in no 
other make of instrument, achieves perfect 
rendition of the so-called “difficult tones,” 
attaining even Soprano High C without 
slightest mechanical suggestion, “rattle” or 
vibration. 


Hear The Brunswick and you will hear the 
supreme in phonographic music—a revelation. 


Dh =a 


PHONOGRAPHS 


, 


Because of financial restrictions there may 
be some advantages which you cannot pro- 
vide for your children. 


But a fundamental appreciation of good 
music is not one of them. And it, after all, 
is probably the greatest — the one advantage 
which reflects itself unmistakably as a mark 
of culture the world over. 


This offers you the opportunity to give it 
to your children on a common-sense plan. 
And at so trifling a cost you will scarcely 
note it. 


The New Hall of Fame 


World critics have recently acclaimed a New 
Hall of Fame—great concert and operatic 
stars of today, succeeding those of yesterday. 


Their work represents the musical history 
of today. Foremost educators are urging its 
importance as an educational influence in 
every home where there are children. 


Among their recordings are the world’s 
classics, rendered with the marvelous virility 
of interpretation which inspired great critics 
to acclaim them. 


Now we offer these master recordings on 
double-faced records—a radical departure 
from the old “‘single-face”’ celebrity records. 
Each record thus has /wo selections. And by 
such famous artists as Leopold Godowsky, 
Danise, Claire Dux, Huberman, Elly Ney, 
Richard Strauss, Mario Chamlee, Florence 
Easton, Theo Karle, Williams, Tiffany and 
others—the great stars of today. 


f THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Established 1845 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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giring your Children 


all the advantages / 


The New Hall of Fame 
of Concert and Operatic Artists 


—a cultural influence which, because 
of its trifling cost, no mother can afford 
to deny her children 


A representative record library—invaluable 
from an educational standpoint—can be 
quickly and economically obtained in this 
way. 4 record or two every week and soon 
you will have one. 


It marks a first step in Brunswick’s nation- 
wide movement, in collaboration with fore- 
most educators and authorities, to place best 
music within the reach of every American 
home. 


Where to Hear Them 


For detailed information and demonstra- 
tion, see your nearest Brunswick dealer. 


All these artists record exclusively for 
Brunswick. And Brunswick records play 
on any phonograph. Hence, regardless of 
which make of phonograph you may have, 
you can bring the whole New Hall of Fame 
into your home. 


We urge you to obtain all the particulars 
without delay. Hear Godowsky’s amazing 
pianoforte rendition of Chopin’s “ Polonaise 
Militaire,’’ Huberman’s soul inspiring “La 
Capricieuse.”’ 


Hear Florence Easton, Danise, Mario 
Chamlee, the three great stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera at their best—oz 
the world’s clearest phonograph rec- 
ords. And let your children /ive with 
them, so that in later life they can take 
their place, without embarrassment, 
among people of broad culture. 


The Brunswick 
Phonograph Plays 
All Records 


Brunswick Records 
Play On All 


TORONTO Phonographs 


© B. B. C. Co., 1922 
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“Elasticoat” stitch. 


Reinforced, shape-keeping 
shoulders. Exact fit. 
Unbreakable button. holes. 
Sag-proof pockets. Heather 
colors. Reasonably priced. 
At department, sporting goods 
stores, men’s furnis ers, 

Write“ Elasticoat”, 330 N.16th St. 

_ Philadelphia, Pa., for frei booklet 


“Achievements of Mankind” 


New Methods in 
Child Trainin 


Now for first time—a scientific method in child ig 

training. Showshowtocorrectcause of disobedience, 
untruthfulness and other dangerous habits which, if 
not properly remedied, lead to serious consequences. 


Is producing remarkable results for thousands of par- ~* 

ents. Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. FREE 1 BOOK 
—"“New Methods in Child Training,’ describes system and the 
Parents Assn.—an organization of 30,000 parents. Write for your 
copy. Parents Association, Dept. 5310, Pleasant Hill,O. 


GO INTO BUSINES forYourself. Establish 


and operate a ‘‘ New 
System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish 
everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 
women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't put it off ! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


P. ATENTS™ fhichrst noes 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

Scott, driving home alone, was not at 
all sure what he thought about anything. 
He did not stop that night to read his 
father’s paper. 

Iv 
ISS AURELIA PENNINGTON re- 
ceived Scott the next night with a 
very serious air. She said that the system 
was not working well, and that her niece 
had disgraced herself. 

Ellean was in the library. She was sit- 
ting alone in the middle of the great blue 
tapestry sofa with her head tilted against 
the high curved back. The dull blue made 
a perfect background for the clear healthy 
pallor of her face and the glory of her 
brown-gold hair. 

‘Hello, Mr. Manning,” she greeted Scott 
as he came in. “‘Guess what’s happened. 
I’ve disgraced myself and you and The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System. I’m in 
sackcloth and ashes.”’ 

“It’s very pretty sackcloth,” said Scott. 

It was pretty—all smoky grays and 
misty blues that fell round her in little 
formless clouds of color when she moved. 
Scott felt himself distracted by the loveli- 
ness of her as she sat there and looked up 
at him. 

““You see,” said Ellean, “‘it was like this: 
I was going to do some shopping for Aunt 
Aurelia. I was going to buy some plain 
handkerchief linen, and some lace, and 
some ribbon, and I associated them with 
hat and heart and bow just the way you 
said. And then on the way I went by a 
milliner’s shop, and in the window was the 
duckiest hat you ever saw. And I got all 
mixed up. I knew Aunt Aurelia had told 
me I mustn’t buy another hat this summer; 
she told me the first of the month. But 
I thought of hat, and there was the hat; 
and then I associated it with heart, and I 
knew my heart was set on it; and then I 
associated it with bow, and it had the 
sweetest bow right here over one ear, and 
streamers that came way to my knees. And 
so I bought it.” 

“And so she bought it,’”’ echoed Miss 
Aurelia Pennington. 

Then she sat down and began to suffer 
in respectable silence. 

Scott murmured that perhaps when Miss 
Pennington grew more accustomed to the 
system 

The lesson did not go well that day. Miss 
Aurelia was gloomy, and Ellean was think- 
ing about something else, and Scott was 
confused in the middle of his choicest ex- 
amples of how to learn poetry by The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System, by the 
recollection of a line that had to do-with a 
nose that was tip-tilted like a flower. He 
said to himself that he was not interested 
in the angle of Miss Pennington’s nose, or 
in the curve of her white throat above the 
dim color of her gown. 

But—anyway, the lesson did not go well. 

When Scott swung his car up the drive 
on Thursday evening he saw Ellean sitting 
on the top brick step that led to the Pen- 
nington mansion; it was one of the sorrows 
of Miss Aurelia’s respectable life that 
Ellean liked to sit on the doorstep. Ellean 
waved her hand to Scott as she caught 
sight of him at the bend. 

“‘Hello!”’ she hailed him as he set the 
brake and clambered out. “‘Aunt Aurelia’s 
gone. She says we’re to have our lesson 
together.”’ She dimpled with laughter. 
‘Shall you make me work very hard?” 

Scott smiled—his dazzling smile. 

“Not very hard,” he told her. 

Ellean considered, rocking back and forth 
with her hands clasped round her knees. 
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“Aunt Aurelia’s in disgrace today,’’ she 
vouchsafed at last when she had decided 
that it was too good to keep any longer. 
She leaned forward, at the immediate risk 
of rolling herself down the steps on top of 
him. “I think,’ she whispered, ‘‘that that’s 
why she’s gone out. You see, this afternoon 
we were all at the country club, and Doctor 
Montfort was there—you know, that awful 
old celebrity that wrote the book about 
China. He’s got whiskers all over his face 
till he looks like the Australian bush, and 
what did Aunt Aurelia do but go up to him, 
and say in this sweet, gracious tone, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Baer!’ And the joke is that he is a 
perfect bear. And it was all over the club 
house in five minutes.” 

Ellean went off into gales of laughter. 
Then still laughing she ran down the steps 
and joined him 

““Come,”’ she said. “‘I want you to see 
my rose garden.’”’ And she vanished round 
the corner of the house. 

Scott followed, hurrying to keep up with 
the little figure that danced before him 
down the terraces and along the respectable 
garden paths to a low door in a brick wall— 
and through it into a paradise of old- 
fashioned rosebushes run wild. Ellean 
stood in the midst of them, poised, with her 
arms outstretched and her head thrown 
back. All in white, as Scott had seen her 
the first time, with the late sunset light on 
the brightness of her hair, she was more 
than ever like some wild wood sprite come 
out of the tangle of roses. 

“Tsn’t it pretty?” she said. “It used to 
be mother’s garden, and now it’s mine, and 
I don’t let anybody touch it.” 

Then she whirled away from him and 
vaulted to the flat stone edge of the cir- 
cular bowl that used to be a fountain. She 
balanced herself there—lightly—as she 
did everything, and swung her feet. Scott 
took an impulsive step forward. Then he 
stopped—wavered—and sat down on a 
little garden bench. He tried to say to him- 
self that Ellean was practically engaged to 
two men already. He wished that she was 
not so upsettingly pretty. 

They decided not to have a lesson that 
night. 

“You know,” Ellean was saying a little 
later—‘‘you know, I think I’d like you 
quite well if it weren’t for just one thing.” 

““What’s that?” asked Scott. 

His tone implied that he was willing to 
make any reasonable change. 

“You work so hard,” Ellean objected. 
“T don’t like work. And besides, it puts 
ideas into Aunt Aurelia’s head. Now, if 
you’d believe it, she wants me to go to work. 
She thinks I ought to have a definite pur- 
pose and a moral aim and all that sort of 
thing. Isn’t it absurd?” 

“Yes,” said Scott. 

He felt at that moment that nothing could 
be more utterly absurd than to ask Ellean 
to do anything that she didn’t want to do. 

“And right on top of that,’’ continued 
Ellean, “I offered to go down to her old 
settlement house with her and mend a few 
broken hearts, and she said I was flippant, 
and wouldn’t take me.” 

“T should think you’d be better at break- 
ing hearts than at mending them,” said 
Scott. 

“Heart, hat,’’ quoted Ellean wickedly. 

Scott was confirmed in his suspicion that 
he was being played with again. 

“You’re heartless,’ he said unwisely. 

“Tf it goes ‘heart, hat,’’’ inquired Ellean, 
“does it go ‘heartless, hatless’?”’ 

Scott retired into injured silence, and 
Ellean swung her feet and watched him. 
No man can hold out forever. 
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“But I don’t see what I’ve got to do wit] 
it anyway,” he said at last. 

aI told you,” said Ellean. “You work 
And you're such a serious, earnest kind 0 
man. I hate serious earnest men. That’ 
why I don’t like you.’ 

Scott looked at her for a moment in ; 
daze. Then he began to laugh. He laughe 
till all the little crinkles came round th 
corners of his eyes, and the upstart lock o 
hair vibrated in sympathy. In the pas 
Scott had been accused of many things 
and had had many defects in his characte 
pointed out, but on the score of seriousnes 
or of earnestness he had never borne re 
proach. He said as much to Ellean. 

“But you work,” she accused him again 

“‘when you don’ t shave TOL 

“‘T do have to,’’ said Scott. 

It was Ellean’s turn to look dazed. 

“But I thought your father had mone} 
enough—only—you liked it—to do this— 
and—Aunt Aurelia said a 

“Do you think I like to make a fool o 
myself?’’ Scott demanded. 

: He kicked savagely at the grass with hi 
ee 

“Golfers,” said Ellean sweetly, 
asked to replace the turf.” 

Scott did so. Then he told Miss Ellea) 
Pennington all about himself and his father 
and his happy past and his unhappy pres 
ent, and in particular about the day whe) 
his father had puffed his cheeks severa 
times in and out, and whirled round in hi 
office chair, and banged his hand on th 
desk, and shouted that he could break any. 
thing except him, and that when he wa 
through he was through. 

Ellean balanced on the carved stone rir 
of the fountain and listened. 

““My,”’ she breathed, ‘‘that must hay 


been exciting!” 


ce 
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“M-m-m, ” said Scott. “Yes. Mediur 
exciting.” 
“Sometimes,” said Ellean, ‘‘I most wis 


Aunt Aurelia would cut me off with a shi! 
ling just to see what would happen. Bu 
she won’t. If she’d been going to she woul 
have before this.’”” Then she laughec 
“Tsn’t it funny?” 

“ Awfully funny,’ said Scott. 

“You have to sell Pobble Perfect Mer 
ory Systems!”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Scott. 

Then suddenly she grew serious. 

“Do you sell many?” she asked. 

“Quite a lot.” 

“How many did you sell today?” 

ce Sixwz 

“How much did you make on them, a 
together?” 

“Twenty-four dollars.” 

“That wasn’t much, was it?’’ said Ellea) 

Scott’s pride was touched. 

“Maybe not,” he said, “but it’s som 


dollars.”” He smiled. 
morning that I came here. 
brought it.” 

Ellean paid no attention. 
ready started on a new idea. 

“How much does Aunt Aurelia pay y 
for these lessons?”’ 

Scott looked uncomfortable. , 

“Ten dollars apiece,’ he said. “( 
course I know they’re not worth it. Ar 
of course I’ll take this one out.” 

“‘Pish!”’ said Ellean in brief imitation | 
her aunt. Then she flung out her arms" 
a wide gesture. ‘‘Why,” said Ellean, ‘don} 
you go into it on a big scale?”’ 

And from that moment might be dat¢ 
the boom in The Pobble Perfect Memo 
System. 


She had a 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


“Very well,’’ said she; ‘‘in that case I 
think the police force and the library and 
the traffic system are adequate. You might 
Pave the telephone system.” - 

“Good!’’ he cried approvingly. ‘‘ Very 
good, indeed, dear lady! The telephone 
system, of course!’’ 

“And,” she went on, encouraged by her 
lsuecess, “perhaps a word about American 
women. They will expect at least a word 
from so famous a feminist.”’ 
| “They shall have it,’’ he said; and there- 
‘upon the bell rang. 
| He seated himself hastily at the desk and 
‘rearranged some sheets of manuscript that 
lay upon it. He seized a pen in his hand, 
dipped it in ink, poised it in midair and 
‘motioned to Daphne to admit the inter- 
-viewer. She did so nervously and tremu- 
lously. 
| “Mr. Wellington?’’ inquired Peter Gray 
with a correctly formal smile at the secre- 
‘tary. “This is very kind of you, indeed.” 

_ Mr. Wellington put down his pen, re- 
arranged his sheets of manuscript and had 
the grace to stand up to greet his visitor. 

“Won't you come in please, Mr.— 


“Mr. Gray,’’ supplied Peter placidly. 
“Thank you. I’ll be brief and I hope not 
eee banal, Mr. Wellington.” 

“That,’’ observed the great man, ‘“‘is 
extremely thoughtful of you. I have 
‘already, as you may have read in your 
newspapers, commented on your sky- 
serapers and your sky line. I said, I be- 
lieve, that your tall buildings marched 
along beneath the clouds like an army with 
‘bayonets. - 

“Yes,”’ he repeated, pleased with the 
‘phrase, “like an army with bayonets.” 

_ “Very descriptive, indeed, Mr. Welling- 
6 said Peter. ‘“‘But what I wanted to 
nT should like,’’ the other interrupted 
'shamelessly—‘‘I should like to take this 
‘occasion to comment on the New York 
police force.’’ 

_ “Yes; but what I wanted to ask “3 
' “T should like to express my admiration 
for that glorious regiment recruited from 
all the divers nationalities that have merged 
into the melting pot called America. It 
is—well, I think I may call it a foreign 
legion watching over the land of its adop- 
tion. Am I right, Mr. Gray?” 

| “Tn a sense, yes,’ agreed Peter. ‘But 
what I wanted to ask was your opinion of 
the younger American writers—the rising 
generation of poets and of novelists—and 
chow they compare with their contempo- 
-rariesin England. That was what I wanted 
ito ask.” 

/ “Oh,” said Mr. Wellington, and rose and 
walked to the window, where he stood gaz- 
ing out at his army with bayonets. Peter 
addressed his thin back. 

| “Since you have honored us by coming 
over here,” he said with scarcely percep- 
tible sarcasm, “you have no doubt also 
honored us by studying our literature. 
‘The readers of my paper would value enor- 
‘mously your estimate of the achievement 
of our writers. Coming from you, Mr. 
Wellington, it would be almost conclusive. 
‘Whom, for instance, do you consider our 
greatest author—our greatest living au- 


| 


ithor?”’ 

Mr. Wellington turned quickly, with an 
‘expression of relief lighting up his sallow 
long face. 

_ “That,” said he, “is easily answered. 
‘Mark Twain, beyond a shadow of a doubt.” 

There was an uneasy silence, during 
which Peter glanced furtively at Daphne 
‘Love. Her flushed face was averted and 
she was making dots and little triangles on 


sort of ignorance is excusable, sometimes 
n praiseworthy; but there is another 
sort which is merely ludicrous. But pos- 
ibly Mr. Wellington had misunderstood 
he question. 

The great man, himself, almost immedi- 
tely blocked up his one loophole of escape 
when he queried brightly, “‘What is Mark 
at work on now?” 

“On a cloud, I hope,” said Peter Gray. 
_Mr. Wellington’s pale brows knit them- 
selves into a puzzled and displeased 
Town. He sensed that there was some- 
hing amiss; that restrained laughter was 
the air; that his dignity was threatened. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


He felt as a king must feel who suspects 
that his crown is not on straight. 

Peter Gray, to his credit, diverted the 
subject of the interview from American 
literature to American women; and here, 
where he could deal in generalities, the 
great feminist was at ease. To be sure, he 
uttered no new truths; he threw no new 
light on the mooted question of exactly 
what was woman’s raison d’étre; he fur- 
nished no new or conclusive arguments for 
his advocacy of her complete emancipation. 
But he hashed up the old ones amusingly 
enough, with a touch of pepper and a dash 
of sauce to render the dish palatable and 
scarcely recognizable as last night’s chicken. 

And half an hour later Peter Gray left 
with ample notes in his pocket to make a 
readable article for the Evening Focus. 

“Please,” Daphne found opportunity 
to whisper to him as she accompanied him 
to the door—‘“‘please don’t quote him on 
Mark Twain.” 

Peter made the great sacrifice of his 
career and promised that he would not. 


qr 


dhs work that Mr. Wellington found 
for Daphne was interesting enough, per- 
haps, but was not at all of the sort she had 
expected. His first lecture, which was one 
of three to be delivered in New York, dealt 
solely with England and the English. It 
was a success, and scarcely a person in the 
audience suspected that it was not gospel 
and, as such, authoritative. Moreover, the 
subject was one of which the audience was 
so uncertain that it was ready—and quite 
naturally enough ready—to accept the 
verdict of an Englishman on his com- 
patriots. 

Daphne had little to do with the prepara- 
tion of this lecture beyond the purely 
manual labor of transcribing it in shorthand 
from the great man’s dictation and then 
typing it. The few errors in grammar which 
Mr. Wellington committed and which she 
ventured tactfully to correct she ascribed 
to colloquial carelessness. And so she was 
satisfied and contented, and once more the 
idol was all gold; or would have been all 
gold had she not been troubled by the 
touch of affectionateness that had some- 
how or other, and very gradually, stolen 
into the author’s manner. Little pattings 
of the hand, little pressures of the elbow, lit- 
tle layings of fingers on her knees—all com- 
pletely innocent, friendly and impossible 
to resent. Nor did she at first outwardly 
resent them; but it was with something of 
an effort that she persuaded herself that 
this undue fondness for touching her was 
merely the careless familiarity of a genius, 
to whom doubtless both mentally and physi- 
cally she seemed as a child. 

But the moment did eventually arrive 
when she was forced to admit that even if 
Mr. Wellington thought her a child, he 
himself was behaving far too much like a 
grown man—in fact like many absurdly 
stupid grown men whom she had encoun- 
tered in her not too shielded existence. 

They were outlining his fourth lecture, 
which was to be delivered in Boston—his 
second and third had gone not badly in 
New York—and the author, in an irritated, 
despondent mood, was pacing the floor. 
Mrs. Wellington was, as usual, far away 
and probably silent. 

“What shall I say to them?” the great 
man groaned. ‘What in heaven’s name 
shall I say to the fools?’’ 

“Why,” she answered, puzzled and dis- 
tressed by his exaggerated petulance— 
“why, I suppose that what they want to 
hear is something about—well, about your 
subject; about contemporary American 
writers. It’s the first time, you know, 
you’ve been willing to touch on anything 
American, and naturally everyone’s agog 
to hear your opinions. Boston is very 
proud, your manager says, to have been 
so honored. You remember in one of your 
first interviews Peter Gray asked you y 

“Peter Gray?” he interrupted. ‘‘Who 
on earth is Peter Gray, and when did he 
ask me anything? And what did I answer?” 

“He came up here to interview you 
and ——”’ She stopped abruptly, remem- 
bering Mark Twain. ‘‘He came up here,” 
she continued haltingly, “‘to ask you for a 
word about our contemporary literature, 
and you answered that the New York police 
force was superb.” 

Mr. Wellington eyed her flushed face sus- 
piciously. Was that, he wondered, an 


American joke that she was perpetrating? 
He endeavored in vain to recall the cir- 
cumstances of this interview with Peter 
Gray. Doubtless he had evaded some ques- 
tion put by the reporter, and if so perhaps 
he had done it cleverly and the girl was full 
of admiration for his dexterity. At any 
rate, she had evidently treasured his reply 
in her memory. He was aware—he had 
seen instances of it before—that she did 
treasure in her memory many of his hap- 
piest phrases. He was pleased that it should 
be so; pleased that so lovely a young 
girl should hang—very metaphorically, of 
course—on his lips. He decided suddenly 
to give expression to his pleasure; and 
so, confident that she would receive that 
expression as gratefully as a commoner re- 
ceives a knighthood from the king, he laid 
his hands-on her shoulders and kissed her 
on the mouth. 

““My dear,” he said, “what are you doing 
this evening?”’ 

She pushed him back from her with a 
startled but sincerely indignant gasp. She 
was startled at the unexpectedness of the 
action, and she was indignant at the man- 
ner in which it had been performed and the 
insolent phrase which had followed it. One 
did that sort of thing and said that sort of 
thing, she surmised, on the kitchen stairs. 
That was the way the footman wooed the 
chambermaid. 

It was not, of course, the first time that 
she had been kissed; or even the first time 
that a man had asked her what she was 
doing that evening; and in more felicitous 
circumstances she would not have been 
greatly perturbed by either event. The 
most emancipated woman in the world, 
one is sure, does not on occasions rebel at 
such things; but Daphne had made of Mr. 
Wellington her idol, and an idol totters and 
falls when it becomes coarsely human; 
totters and falls from a height —— 

“There!” she said when she found words. 
“There goes my job! That ends it, Mr. 
Wellington! You’re worse than a—than 
a stockbroker.’’ She stressed the word 
“‘stockbroker’”’ as if such a person were 
the most contemptible being she could 
think of; and it is probable that current 
literature and drama had led her to believe 
he was. 

Mr. Wellington regarded her with pale, 
amazed eyes. 

“The great American bluff,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘She’s pretending to be coy. She 
wants a bit of urging.” 

So he urged a bit. 

““My dear,’ he said, and his arm stole 
out tentatively once more in her direction— 
“my dear, you mustn’t be angry, you 
know. Indeed, you’ve nothing to be angry 
about. And you mustn’t be frightened. 
You’re a stunning girl and I’m very fond of 
you—very fond of you—and I think, with- 
out vanity, that you’re fond of me, eh? 
Come now, be reasonable, my dear. My 
wife’s away somewhere—Boston or San 
Francisco or somewhere—and we’ll have 
a jolly week together, eh? What do you 
say? Eh?” 

The ‘‘ehs”’ began to grow weaker as he 
perceived no signs of complaisance in 
Daphne’s manner. 

“Eh?” he repeated after a silence, and 
ventured to pat her back. 

She thrust his arm away viciously. Then, 
without a word—a rare piece of self-control 
on the part of a woman—she commenced 
putting on her hat. 

“Oh, I say ——” he began, and suddenly 
lost his temper. ‘“‘So you’re leaving me 
flat, are you, you damn little fool? That’s 
the American of you, I expect. All you 
American women treat your men like dogs, 
and so you think you can treat me like a 
dog, too. In England we whip women 
like you.” 

“‘Over here,’”’ said Daphne calmly as she 
finished powdering her nose, ‘‘we often 
whip little swine like you.’ 

She was’ forced to struggle in order to 
reach the door, and that she did reach it 
was due mainly to the fact that the great 
author did not relish having his face 
scratched. 

So there went the first job, and with it an 
illusion or two and a quantity of face 
powder. 

Iv 
HEN fate—or anything else you 
choose to call it—plays into the hand 
of a man, that man is scarcely superior to 
a jellyfish if he does not step in and win the 
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trick. Unfortunate accidents are usually 
fortunate for someone, and there exist 
people, even, who benefited by the World 
ar. In similar manner Peter Gray 
profited by Daphne’s loss of a job. 

In a very shy, old-fashioned way he had 
been proposing marriage to Daphne for 
three years; and she, in a very self-assured, 
new-fashioned way, had been refusing his 
proposals with a friendly smile. Great 
ambitions were in her—laudable enough 
ones, too—but among them was not that 
of being anybody’s wife or anybody’s 
mother. At least not for the present. 

But now that she had been wounded, by 
the loss both of her job and of her dignity, 
she turned to Peter as to a surgeon and 
gave him to understand that bandages and 
an anesthetic would not be unwelcome. 
He responded with creditable alacrity and 
she told him all. 

When she had told it he was sensible 
enough not to inquire in what way he could 
help her, but instead he told her in what 
way he intended doing it. 

“Tl get him for you,” he said confi- 
dently. “‘He’s an ignorant charlatan and 
a conceited one into the bargain, and that 
breed make the easiest victims. Remem- 
ber, we already have Mark Twain to play 
against him. If he can make a break like 
that he can make a lot more, and after this 
I shan’t be lenient with him in the Evening 
Focus.” 

“No,” said Daphne thoughtfully, “I 
don’t want you to be.”’ 

She was silent for a moment, and then 
she said, ‘‘ While I was his secretary I saved 
him from making a fool of himself a hun- 
dred times over.” 

Peter glanced at her inquiringly. There 
lay behind her words, he surmised, some- 
thing more important than the words them- 
selves conveyed. Suddenly he grasped it. 

“Yes,’’ he said quickly; then, rattling 
his sentences off staccato, he leaped from 
one inference to another until he reached 
the peak of the conclusion. 

“He can’t get along without a secretary. 
He has just lost his secretary. He needs 
another secretary to take her place. He is 
lecturing on American literature, but knows 
nothing about it. It rests with his secre- 
tary whether he gets away successfully with 
his bluff or not. We prefer that he should 
not. Therefore I shall become his secretary. 
Yes, Daphne, I think that should be com- 
paratively simple. Where’s his next lecture 
to be held?’’ 

“In Boston,’ she answered. 

““Ah?”? queried Peter. ‘In Boston. 
That should be fun. Yes,” he added with 
crescent malice, “that should be fun, in- 
deed. I’ll run downtown and speak to the 
boss about this new job of mine; tell him 
I'll give the readers of my column some- 
thing worth while reading for once, and I’ll 
get him to write me a letter of reeommenda- 
tion. You know the kind—sober, indus- 
trious, willing, honest, fond of children, 
willing to travel, and so forth. Then I’ll get 
some more letters from—well, from various 
sources where I’ve a slight drag, and armed 
with these I’ll rush into the Beldmore and 
up to F. P. Wellington’s rooms. And, my 
dear, I’ll land the job. Watch me! Watch 
my work! Good-by! I’m off!’ 

She called him a treasure and he was off. 

He was extremely active the rest of that 
day, scurrying in and out of impressive 
offices, collecting impressive testimonials 
as to his character and ability. Men dis- 
gracefully rich and men amazingly famous 
had had occasion to make use of his seryv- 
ices in the past, and now he didn’t hesi- 
tate to ask a favor of them. A banker, an 
editor, a senator, a publisher and a bishop 
asserted on paper that he would be the 
ideal secretary for Mr. F. P. Wellington; 
and when the sun set, somewhere appar- 
ently in New Jersey, Peter Gray was the 
best recommended young man in New 
York. 

The next morning found him once more 
waiting Mr. Wellington’s convenience in 
the lobby of the Beldmore; and this time 
he waited all of an hour. It seemed that 
the great author was already considering 
applicants for the secretaryship, and since 
almost everyone considers himself or her- 
self capable of filling such a position, the 
waiting line was a long one. 

When Peter was finally admitted to the 
presence he found Mr. Wellington ex- 
hausted and harassed. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Comfortable on Coldest Days 


That’s why 75% 
of the leading cars use 
Perfection as regular equipment 


LL year comfort! That’s what the many thousands 

of people who buy closed cars are seeking. But on 

cold days and nights complete comfort comes only to 

those owners whose cars are equipped with a depend- 
able heater. 


Perfection Heaters are dependable. Twelve years of unceasing 
effort on the part of this organization has given the world a motor 
car heater which assures continuous, dependable comfort. 


Every Perfection Heater is individually tested and is guaranteed to 
be free from leaks, rattles and any other imperfections which might 
occur ina less carefully made product. 


While today the majority of closed cars are equipped by the manu- 
facturers with Perfection Heaters, those owners whose cars are not 
equipped ¢an easily have one installed at their garage or dealers. 
The first cost is small and there is no upkeep or operating expense. 


Dealers —Perfection Heaters bring a real sales opportunity 
to good dealers. ‘Write or wire for our selling plan. 


The utmost in closed 
carcomfort is provided, 
without extra charge, 
by these manufacturers 
who equip with genu- 
ine Perfection Heaters: 
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6545 Carnegie Avenue ae ate Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada hy 


Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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WLDOUGLAS 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Wear W. L. Douglas Shoes 
and Save Money. 
They are made of the 
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moneyinthiscountry. 


$4.00 & $4.50 


BEST IN QUALITY 
BEST IN STYLE 
BEST ALL AROUND 
SHOES FOR BOYS 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of 
our 110 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until the 
shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you 
live, shoe dealers can 
| supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They 
| cost no more in San 
Francisco than they 
/| doin New York. Insist 
upon having W. L. 
"| Douglas shoes with 
the name and retail 
price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a 
substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order 
ij direct from the fac- 
j| tory and save money. 


Write for Catalog 
Today. 


President y, 


W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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to your druggist 


The simplest way to end a 
corn is Blue-jay, A touch 
stops the pain instantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made in a colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plas- 
ters. The action is the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 


© B& B 1922 


How Can I Make 
More Money? 


QUESTION? 


ANSWER! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 

848 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa 

Please tell me how,as your subscription representative, 
I can earn up to $1.50 or more an hour in my spare time. 


Name 


Address 


City State. 


We need more men to become Fire Protection experts 

We teach you free and show you how to make $10.00 to 

$20.00 a day right in your own neighborhood. Write today. 
The FYR-FYTER CO., 1026 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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“‘Another!”’ groaned the author, his hag- 
gard face sunk in his beautiful hands. 

““Yes,’”’ agreed Peter, “‘but the last. I’m 
the man you’re looking for.” 

“You are, eh? Well, we’ll see. Spell 
‘syllable.’ That’s my first test and I can 
generally show them the door after it.” 

“T’ll spell ‘syllable’ as often as you want, 
sir,” said Peter, “‘as soon as you’ve glanced 
at these letters of recommendation.”’ 

“Give them here,’’ commanded the 
great man wearily. He took them from 
Peter’s hand, removed them from their 
envelopes, aligned them on his desk, cast a 
brief look at their signatures, read one of 
them through and then raised his head. 

“T’ve heard of your banker friend,’’ he 
said, “‘and of your publisher friend. The 
editor, the senator and the bishop are of no 
importance. Do you know anything about 
contemporary American literature?”’ 

“‘T write it,’’ answered Peter. 

“T see,’ said Mr. Wellington; ‘but 
you’:e up on all the other chaps as well?” 

“I know them personally,” said Peter; 
“but of course I don’t read them. I write 
about their books, though.” 

“You do, eh? Well, I’ve got to talk 
about their rotten books.” 

“Then,” said Peter, ‘I’m your man.” 

“T expect you are,’ admitted Mr. Well- 
ington reluctantly; “I expect you are. 
Well, you’re engaged.” 


Vv 


HE lecture delivered in Boston by Mr. 

F. P. Wellington on contemporary 
American literature will linger long in the 
memory of Bostonians. Probably not 
since the appearance on the platform of 
Edgar Allan Poe have the residents of Back 
Bay been so horrified and their chaste 
mentality so outraged. But, as Peter Gray 
was at some pains to explain later, the 
fault lay perhaps with themselves in that 
they expected too much of Mr. Wellington. 
Like Daphne Love, they had striven to 
make an omniscient, infallible idol out of 
merely human clay. It was, therefore, 
both unfair and unreasonable to blame the 
idol when he cracked. 

He cracked in the presence of half a 
thousand of the most cultured minds in the 
city of culture; he cracked in the sight of 
perhaps four hundred pairs of eyeglasses 
resting on cultured noses; he cracked in the 
midst of hisses emanating from lips which 
had never before tasted the sweet satisfac- 
tion of hissing. 

“The lecture was all Wellington’s own,” 
Peter Gray said afterwards. ‘I had no 
hand in it except to let him deliver it as he 
wrote it or, rather, as he dictated it to me. 
I made absolutely no corrections, additions 
or subtractions; I let it go uncensored, for 
it was my belief that the great American 
public desired to hear F. P. Wellington and 
not his private secretary. There is only 
one portion of the lecture—and that a very 
small portion—for which I claim any credit 
at all. I refer to the introduction. It con- 
sists merely of a short paragraph, but I like 
to think that it is as felicitously phrased as 
the rest of the amazing masterpiece; I like 
to think that it blends with and is almost 
worthy of the work of the master himself.” 

Peter, in this modest disclaimer, told the 
exact truth. Mr. Wellington—at Peter’s 
suggestion, to be sure—had in three days 
read one book of each of six young Amer- 
ican writers. It is unnecessary and would 
possibly be libelous to enumerate the six, 
although anything that Mr. Wellington 
said to disparage them doubtless redounds 
to their credit. Having accomplished this 
notable feat of literary gormandizing, the 
great man felt himself completely compe- 
tent to deal with his subject. 

“They’re all beastly trash,’ he pointed 
out, “and anyone can call trash by its 
name. I’ll put in a bit of sugar here and 
there to sweeten the pill and we’ll go for 
them good and proper. In any case I ex- 
pect these Bostonians won’t understand 
what I’m talking about. They’re rather 
provincial, eh?” 

“Well,’”’ answered Peter gently, “they 
don’t think so of course.” 

Mr. Wellington smiled his comprehen- 

sion and commenced dictating. He dic- 
tated for two days. When the great work 
was finished he said to Peter: 
_ “Now I leave it to you to write me an 
introductory paragraph—something local, 
you know. Anything you please, only I 
suggest you make it informal, colloquial— 
hail fellow well met, you see.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “I think I see. You 
give me a free hand, sir?” 
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“Certainly, certainly; anything you like. 
Finish it up this evening if you can. I’m 
off to dress.” 

And so Peter, with carte blanche and a 
clear conscience, wrote the prefatory para- 
graph, the authorship of which he did not 
disclaim. 

I shall quote it in full, as printed in the 
Boston Evening Transcriber; but to judge 
of its effectiveness one must first visualize 
the scene of its rendition; one must see 
with one’s inward eye, as Wordsworth would 
put it, the crowded auditorium, filled with 
expectant, somberly clad men and expec- 
tant, brightly clad women, come as rever- 
ently as they who of old came to Delphi; one 
must imagine the stage, with the chaste 
speaker’s table, bearing its pressed-glass 
pitcher of ice water, standing in the center; 
one must conjure up the solemn semicircle 
of chairs back of the speaker’s table, 
freighted with thin whispering men and 
fat whispering women, all of them alert, 
eager and ludicrously conscious that they 
were being watched; and finally one must 
see Mr. Wellington himself as he steps 
forward, immaculate, to bow to his dis- 
ciples and to display his beautiful hands. 
Self-assurance unlimited and a sort of be- 
nign condescension mark the great man’s 
manner. He is like a father preparing to 
talk to his children on a subject which he 
trusts will not be beyond their young com- 
prehension; he is like a god—a minor 
deity perhaps—discoursing to favored 
mortals; he is like, in short, an English 
writer—a minor writer perhaps—address- 
ing an American audience. 

He fingered the sheets of his manuscript 
with his cherished, slim fingers and there 
descended over the auditorium a dim, holy 
hush. He moved the water pitcher half an 
inch to the left and the glass a quarter of 
an inch to the right, and he cleared his 
throat unobtrusively. He glanced com- 
fortably about the house—at the orchestra 
seats, the balcony and more especially the 
boxes. He smiled a little and fluttered his 
eyelids in recognition of a rich patroness 
flying all her jewels. And then he began. 

“My friends,’ he said, repeating the 
words that Peter Gray had written for 
him—‘“‘my friends, I am glad to be in 
Boston, for Boston, as your own Noah 
Webster said, is a small town; but there 
are those that love it.’’ Here the audience 
expressed its first surprise by a sound like a 
universal sigh. ‘‘But,’’ the great man con- 
tinued, “I am aware that even in the 
smallest and most primitive communities 
there can and do exist people of culture and 
of intelligence, and I am pleased to believe 
that I have before me tonight all of Bos- 
ton’s educated men and women.”’ At this 
point there were heard among Boston’s 
educated whisperings and murmurings 
punctuated by an uneasy laugh or two. “I 
am aware, too, that Boston has endeavored 
valiantly of recent years to keep abreast of 
modern thought and modern culture, and 
for such endeavor I have no praise too high. 
To strive to overcome your natural disa- 
bilities, whether successfully or not, is 
noble in itself; but what is superlatively 
noble is the willingness that you have to 
be taught. I understand that for several 
years now you have had well-organized and 
well-attended Browning societies, devoted 
to the study of that great poet who, since 
he wrote in English, is yours as well as 
ours. Shakspere I know you to be already 
well acquainted with. But let me remind 
you, lest in your legitimate admiration for 
the giants of England you forget those of 
your own soil—let me remind you, I say, 
that you have here in New England pro- 
duced a master whose name is heard round 
the world; a master to whom even we 
English render obeisance. I refer, as no 
doubt you have divined, to Walt Whitman, 
the Sage of Concord!”’ 

Mr. Wellington here concluded his prefa- 
tory paragraph—concluded it to the ac- 
companiment of disquieting noises among 
his audience. That he was unable accu- 
rately to interpret the significance of the 
wave of sound that was borne to his ears 
was excusable. When a multitude is taken 
completely by surprise, is staggered, is 
bouleversé, as the French expressively say, 
its various members react in various ways, 
and hence utter various ejaculations. Mr. 
Wellington heard good-natured laughter 
and he heard ill-natured laughter; he heard 
ironical jeers and tentative hisses, the 
latter of which he was at liberty to take for 
merely a demand for silence in the audi- 
ence; he heard stamping of feet from the 
peers and scandalized murmurs from the 
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“A division of opinion,” he thdllg 
“they disagree, no doubt, as to the wo 
of Whitman.” And he added to hims 
“These Americans seem to take their lite 
ture damn seriously.” ‘ 

No attempt will be made to quote 
body of his amazing lecture, for it car 
read in toto in the files of the Boston B 
ning Transcriber, which, not being 
humorous paper, devoted several indign; 
columns to the affair. As the Transerj 
observed editorially, he displayed a s 
prisingly complete ignorance of Ameri 
literature either past or present, and t 
ignorance was rendered in no way m 
palatable by the fact that his critice 
was always bitterly adverse. He brus] 
aside young America with a contemptu 
sweep of his arm. { 

Bostonians, fortunately perhaps for } 
Wellington, are brought up to cone 
their more brutal emotions. There is li 
of violence or of unbridled passion in y 
well-bred Bostonian, just as there is Ki 
of slap-stick humor; but there is, insteac 
great deal of mental dignity. Things of) 
mind are taken more seriously probably 
a certain class of Bostonians than by ¢ 
other important group of people in Am 
ica, and an insult to the intelligence is 
sented by them as deeply as a slap in’ 
face. They might have laughed at } 
Wellington’s inexcusable ignorance of 
subject, but they could not laugh at ‘| 
gratuitous insult he offered them in ° 
assumption that they were such fools t] 
he could get away with it. 

As the great man proceeded with 
series of ludicrous asininities a sullen, @ 
centrated hush of anger descended over 
audience like a fog. Had one listened 
tently one would have heard a clicking 
eyeglass cases and a sibilant rustling 
wraps, indicative that people were prep 
ing to leave. And then, silently, by ty 
and threes and fours and more, with flus}| 
faces .and angry eyes, the audier 
dwindled away up the aisles. 

From the balcony, where sat some of} 
redder bloods, came frank, whole-heari 
hisses, and finally hoots and cries of ‘‘T¢) 
him away!” and of ‘Shut him up!” 

A very important personage on the pl 
form rose nervously and _ reluctant 
touched Mr. Wellington’s elbow and wl 
pered something to him in an apologe! 
manner. The great man, disconcerted ; 
last, was heard by those who remained| 
the front of the house to exclaim: | 

““They’re behaving like a lot of drunk 
sailors! The tickets, I expect, were git! 
to the servants.” ; 

At that the very important personé! 
forgot his reluctance and his nervousn 
and replied with asperity, “‘It is fortun) 
for you, sir, that the servants brousi 
neither fruit nor vegetables.’”’ Then, tu: 
ing to the half-empty auditorium, he sa: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the lecture is at! 
end. The patrons and patronesses that 
you for your admirable self-control. Th) 
is scarcely need for me to explain that }., 
Wellington is exceedingly indisposed, a! 
that he will be forced to cancel his fut 
engagements in Boston. Thank you agi 
for your patience—and good night.” 

And so terminated ingloriously 1? 
career of Mr. F. P. Wellington upon ? 
lecture platform in the United States! 
America. “a 

VI : 
ETER joined Daphne Love in ?? 
lobby. ‘‘I, too, have been fired,” he 
marked; and they looked at each otheral 
laughed. Indignant passers-by regard 
them in astonishment. They were fiddlit 
while Back Bay burned. | 

“Tt was superb!’’ Daphne exclaimed 

“Tt was,’”’ Peter agreed. ‘‘I gave him??? 
rope and a hook to attach it to and he ( 
the rest himself.” ‘FT 

“Tt remains to decide what his two ': 
secretaries will do,’’ she said. ‘‘The ¢ 
lapse of a great man always drags dow!! 
host of little people with it.” 

Peter half shut his eyes. >| 

““T seem to see,” he said dreamily— 
seem to see St. Thomas’ Church on 
early afternoon in June. There is an aw 
ing from the curb to the main portal, a 
across the sidewalk lies a strip of 1 
carpet. A limousine, all nickel and bla 
draws up to the church and “a 

“And another young American wom 
assumes the shackles,”’ interrupted Da 

She held out her hands to him. * 

“Put on the handcuffs, Peter,’’ she sa: 

“Light’s goin’ out,” warned the call 
gentleman behind the bars of the 
window. 
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nrise until Ladies Cafion and Rock Creek 
e passed. Then up Jay Bird Gulch until 
e land begins to slope toward One-Eye 
lreek.”” ; : Ar 
| There are no signboards in the hills, and 
'm Sin’s review of his instructions leaned 
»avily on lone trees and time-sculptured 
_cks, the contours and profiles of hills and 
ountains, earth colors and sky lines; but 
ith all of it painted accurately with long 
id involved phrases in the Mandarin dia- 
et the overdue Argonaut closed his eyes, 
»ntent with the belief that no matter where 
» might hit the trail he would know where 
» was and could take up his march toward 
's meeting place with Chang Leu. 
On Number 62 out of Sacramento at 
150 the next afternoon, Jim Sin again 
yught and found a place in the smoking 
ur where, undisturbed, he might dream 
‘ong at about three cigarettes an hour 
‘til Placerville was reached: Leaving 
ie town, the railroad keeps south of the 
‘merican River, lying in three or four 
ssolute tangents, marching through a 
ozen little towns like a line that meant to 
>t somewhere. This directness and re- 
»lve begins to falter at Folsom; and there, 
aunning evil companions and the men 
‘ho have made enough discovered mis- 
iukes to land them in the penitentiary a 
\ile or so above the town, it dives south- 
ast to Latrobe, to begin an_ irresolute 
vagger upgrade through the Eldorado 
ills until it reaches the sanctuary of Coon 
follow and Hangtown Creek. 
- Number 62 is due out of Folsom at 3:48 
\M., and on the day Jim Sin was aboard 
ie left on time. At five minutes after 
our the train slowed down to a six-mile 
ate at White Rock crossing to avoid the 
nessy business of boosting a yearling bull 
nto greener pastures than the ones he had 
‘njoyed around the headwaters of Adler 
treek. The animal had been hazed into 
is appointment with the front end of 
Tumber 62 through a jungle of black- 
erries by an absentee member of the 
‘olsom Penitentiary road crew, and when 
‘he train slowed down the good-behavior 
aan, Todd Eggers, swung aboard on the 
jtarboard side of the rear platform of the 
moking car. He waited here for a little 
while until the scratches on his hand 
topped bleeding and then made his way 
ato the car, where he sat down three seats 
thead of Jim Sin... 
Blue overalls and an army shirt, a dusty 
lack coat and a faded brown canvas hat, 
‘obnailed shoes with the grain of the leather 
aside, hands gray with stone dust except 
or their scratches, sandy hair and an 
lonest face—this was the outside of Todd 
adggers, and this much Jim Sin observed 
‘a the fleeting glance that he gave the new- 
comer. The inside of Todd Eggers was 
talf and half kindly damn fool and plain 
sorse thief. He had been handy with a 
wranding iron in the first years of his 
ictivities, but the fences and the changing 
narkets had cramped his style and he had 
eformed to a point where no man might 
uthfully call him a hair-burning rustler. 
dorses were different—you could cover the 
ound with what you got away with and 
tay drunk a month on the proceeds of one 
light’s work. Horses it had been, but the 
ast one had carried him fairly into the 
»eginning of a ten-year stretch at Folsom. 
z00d behavior had landed him in plain 
lothes with the road gang, but the roar of 
rock crusher and the stone dust that 
iangs in the heated air around the crusher 


. dlant had lost their charm, and now he was 
‘ree, 

_ When the conductor came through he 
aid a cash fare to Placerville and smiled 
jn open, honest smile when he explained 
shat he was too late to buy a ticket at 
folsom. Men in a hurry leaving Folsom 
ire subjects for close questioning, but the 
orse thief side-stepped with a quick com- 
dlaint about his inability to borrow any 
dynamite from the Folsom outfit for his 
superintendent at the tunnel up from. the 
Starlight mine. 

“Knowed that damn crusher foreman 
when he was muckin’ in the Grizzly Flat 
country. Now since he gits this job with 
she state you can’t git eatin’ tobacco offen 
jim, let alone the lend of a few cases of 
zlant.” : 
The conductor allowed it was hell how 
shese here guv’ment officials swelled up like 
vestered horned toads when they got on 
the pay roll. 


“Between these here swivel-chair graft- 
ers and the civil service. a man can’t do 
nothin’ but groan an’ pay taxes.” 

The conductor cut the cash-fare slip, 
cleared his punch with a few clicks like a 
nervous barber working with dull clippers, 
and swayed about his business down the 
aisle of the car. When the conductor had 
gone the cash-fare passenger wiped a drop 
of blood away from its source in a deep 
scratch on his lower lip. He reached into 
his shirt pocket and hauled out a sack of 
tobacco and a package of brown cigarette 
papers. He held the tobacco sack in his 
left hand while he poured out the tobacco 
into the creased paper. 

Jim Sin, seeing only the lifted left elbow, 
guessed the rest. 

“Lef’-hand man—no good.” 

He watched the southpaw for a moment. 
When the tobacco was poured the man 
lifted the sack to his mouth and clamped 
down on the yellow draw strings with his 
teeth. He jerked the sack away, closing it; 
and on the cotton fabric, above the label 
and next to.the blue revenue stamp, Jim 
Sin saw a bloodstain as big as a dime. 

A mile out of Placerville Todd Eggers 
swung off the train and dived down the 
bank into the sheltering underbrush that 
fringed Hangtown Creek. 

Jim Sin, slouched down in his seat, got 
another eyeful of the hobnailed shoes with 
the rough outer surface, and a glance at 
the convict’s right hand, gray with stone 
dust, as it grasped the corner of a car seat 
to steady the man against the roll of the 
lurching train. The scratches on Todd 
Eggers’ hands were nothing now but little 
infected breaks in the roughened skin, 
marked by dry areas of coagulated blood 
that showed black against their gray back- 
ground. 

The deeper cut at the left of his lower lip 
had stopped bleeding, and Jim Sin saw a 
beauty-spot area of dried blood as big as a 
dime on the man’s chin. 

The train arrived at Placerville at half 
past five, and an hour later, seeking what- 
ever transportation might be available 
along his route, Jim Sin boarded the north- 
bound stage, intending to ride through Big 
Cafion as far as the American River, from 
which point his journey would be resumed 
on foot. 

On the front seat of the stage with the 
driver were two middle-aged lady hikers 
from Michigan who aimed to see America 
first during August, provided their feet 
held out. A grocery salesman and a photog- 
rapher occupied the middle seat. Jim Sin 
was alone in the back seat, and here he 
would have had plenty of room except that 
the lady hikers’ blanket rolls and a portable 
stove, three suitcases and a baby carriage 
crowded him into a corner, where he had to 
sit straight to keep clear of a sharp section 
of stovepipe. 

At the south portal of the American 
River bridge a man stepped into the middle 
of the roadway a hundred feet ahead of the 
stage. He held one hand high above his 
head, and the gesture reacted perfectly on 
the driver of the stage, for in the stranger’s 
hand, ‘silhouetted against the dust-laden 
foliage; was a blue .45 that answered all 
questions of the moment. 

The driver of the stage slowed his car 
and stopped. He turned to his passengers 
and saved the gun-bearing interruption the 
trouble of speaking. 

“Git out an’ line up while that bird 
collects.”” The driver was an old-timer who 
knew a hold-up when he saw one in the 
middle of the road. ‘“‘Climb down and put 
your hands back of your heads so your arms 
won’t git tired.” 

One of the lady hikers, posed according 
to directions, started to shiver and passed 
rapidly into a dance that has been pro- 
hibited in all American cities of over a 
million population, and the grocery sales- 
man began a verbal protest that ended with 
three clicks where the barrel of the stran- 
ger’s gun swept across his front teeth; but 
beyond these minor diversions the affair 
passed off without interruption. It left 
Jim Sin stripped of his own gun, his car- 
tridges and some loose change in excess of 
seventeen dollars. . 

The stranger went through his customers 
one at a time, personally, with his free 
right hand.. When Jim Sin’s turn came to 
step forward he saw that the stranger’s left 
hand bore on its dusty gray surface little 
areas of black coagulated blood that partly 
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Mr. W. C. Malone is a successful 


grocer in Madison, Wisconsin 


The Sherer Patented Counter 
with display front and drawers 
in rear for 30 items, 


Mr. Malone’s hints 
to other grocers — 


“T have found how to keep a clean, neat store. My pro- 
gressive methods have brought me new trade and kept 
my old trade satisfied. Some customer tells me this al- 
most daily. 


“Until I installed my Sherer counters I was unable to keep 
my crackers, dried fruits and other bulk food articles in a 
clean, housewifely way. Boxes, barrels and tubs cluttered 
the store. 


“But not now! My Sherer Grocery Counters with close 
fitting drawers protect the bulk foods from. dust, flies and 
promiscuous handling. No dusty prunes from my store! 


“And the best of it is that samples of these goods are on 
display under glass, which makes selections easy. 


“T explain all of these points to my customers, because our 
interests are mutual; we both profit.” 


What do these hints mean to the housewife? 


There are more than 70,000 Sherer Counters in use. Every one 
is in a progressive store, indicating a grocer who gives proper 
protection to the foodstuffs sold to his customers. 


Has your grocer taken these precautions to protect you and your 
family? If not, he is careless of your interests. 


Good housekeeping, good foodkeeping and good storekeeping all 
urge you to do what you can to introduce into your community 
this system for the more cleanly handling of foodstuffs. 


SHERER-GILLETT CO., 1707 So. Clark St, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Michigan - New York and Canada 


Factories in Wisconsin - 


Grocers— We have a plan by which you can install a Sherer 
Counter and pay for it with the.money saved by its use. Use 
the coupon today and learn how—. | 


—more than 2,000 pounds of bulk groceries are 
within easy reach of: one clerk 


af Sherer- 
lye Gillett Co. 
1707S. Clark St. 


—more than 30 items are displayed under glass 
~ Chicago | 


for customer’s inspection 
* Gentlemen: 


“7 Without obligation, we 
would like to have you send 
us description of your GRO- 
fa ‘CER’S ‘DISPLAY COUNTER 
with particulars. regarding the 
many ways in which it SAVES and 


yy 
Sd EARNS 
oid Name __ 


Street_ 723 

4 City * 4 
G7 a 

¢ Coupon Signed by. 


—all goods are kept clean and fresh, away from 
dust and flies and other contamination. 


Make more money by modernizing your store 
and your methods with a Sherer Counter. 


A few openings 


In a few states there are opportunities 
for high grade specialty salesmen. 
If interested send full particulars in 
your first letter. 
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Snap Out 


of wrinkling flannel- 


lined four-in-hands 


into the big new idea 
Trade-Mark regis- 
tered U.S.,Canada 


in neckwear— 
and Great Britain. 


Patents pending U. 
S. Patent Office. 
PatentedinCanada 
and Great Britain. 


Wearplus. Ties. 


Made Without Flannel Lining 
Padding or Wadding 


The first real improvement in neckwear in a quarter century. Oldstyle 
flannel wadding replaced by double quantity and quality silk, double value, 
double wear. A tie that slides easily, knots neatly, sets snugly —and 
presses out like new—no flannel inside. 


At your dealer's in the nifty new Fall patterns. Three qualities, three prices. 
Perfect for the new soft collars— Guaranteed to satisfy or money back 


Blue Label $1.00 Brown Label $1.50 
Wearplus Junior for Boys — Red Label 75 cents 
If you cannot get Wearplus Ties of your dealer, send us his name and we will see that you 
are supplied. 
Dealers: Send for our six dozen trial assortment. 
If not selling profitably at the end of sixty days we accept return without cost to you. 
Salesmen wanted — experienced, live-wire neckwear men wanted for several territories. 


Standard Neckwear Company Boston, New York 
America’s Largest Men’s Neckwear House 


| halting in his journey. 
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covered a dozen. light scratches. The 
stranger had a blue handkerchief over his 
face, but Jim Sin knew that on the man’s 
chin, under the mask, any foolhardy in- 
vestigator could find a spot of dried blood 
as big as a dime. 

“Man is not. born ‘with knowledge,’”’ he 
reflected. ‘‘To learn is delightful, at what- 
ever expense, but I hope this bandit leaves 
me my cigarettes.”’ 

The stranger left the cigarettes un- 
touched, and when his work was done he 
issued his first spoken order and walked 
backward along the full length of the bridge 
that spans the river. He kept the blue gun 
well in the foreground during this retreat, 
and then he was lost in the wooded country 
upstream from the bridge on the north 
bank of the river. Five minutes later the 
driver figgered it was all right to go ahead. 

“‘Git aboard. We’re over twenty min- 
utes late now.”’ 

Jim Sin hung back. ; 

“I go way here—my cousin he live up 
river.”’ 

“You better not run into that there gun 
slinger. Chances is he eats Chinks, bones 
an’ all.” 

“No likee find him. No look see. Lose 
sebenteen dollah. No lose shoot man.” 

Half an hour later it occurred to the 
grocery drummer that maybe the China- 
man was a confederate in the play. He 
expressed his views to his fellow passengers. 
The driver of the stage grunted an expres- 
sion of his contempt and used no words 
until he reported the hold-up when he 
stopped at Kelsey. ae 


T THE mouth of Ladies Cajfion, half a 
mile above the river bridge, Jim Sin 
built a fire. After it had burned down to 
glowing coals he raked out enough to make 
a little foundation for one of his cans of 
sardines. He set the can on these coals 
and watched it carefully for the moment 
when the solder should melt around the 
perimeter of the lower side of the lid. When 
it had melted he turned the can right side 
up before much of the oil had spilled. The 
contents, heated to an appetizing tempera- 
ture, formed his evening meal. He walked 
to the edge of the river and drank deeply 
from his cupped hands. Then, feeling the 
first chill of the mountain night, he but- 
toned his twenty-nine-dollar pinch-back 
overcoat about him and curled closely 
about the remains of the fire. He lighted 
one cigarette before he fell asleep. The 
day’s unusual activities rested heavily 
upon him, and in his fatigue consciousness 
faded almost at the instant that the spark 
died out at the moist end of the cigarette. 
At dawn, and the reluctant dawn had 
lagged until nearly five o’clock in the deep 
ravine through which the river flowed, Jim 
Sin breakfasted on a second can of sardines 
and warmed his old bones about his break- 
fast fire for half an hour before he resumed 
his march. He occupied this time in 
smoothing the splintered end of a stout 
staff which he had cut with his pocketknife 
from a clump of willows growing beside the 
stream. 

About a mile below the point where 
White Rock Cajion joins the main gulch 
there is a smaller stream flowing in from 
the north country. At the edge of this 
dancing water, on the dry shelf of a high- 
water sand bar, the marcher saw a little 
tobacco sack. He turned it over with his 
stick. Thesack wasempty. On the cotton 
fabric, above the label and next to the blue 
revenue stamp, Jim Sin saw a bloodstain 
as big as a dime. Leading to the left, up 
the little ravine from where the sack lay, 
a series of depressions in the sand marked 
the path of a man. 

“Drums and banners mark the path of 
an emperor,” the observer reflected, never 
“Good deeds lie 
along the route of a virtuous man, but 
accidents advertise the cave wherein hides 
a thief.” 

Around the bend two miles upstream he 
came upon the mouth of Rock Creek and 
half a mile farther along he turned to the 
left at Jay Bird Gulch. He threaded his 
way up this watercourse until he had 
gained the high ground, and then he began 
his descent into One-Eye Creek, bearing 
northeast as Chang Leu had directed. 

Halfway down the slope he came upon 
Chang Leu, and the expectant friend, 
dressed in a gray coat made of squirrel 
skins, advanced to meet him. When they 
were a hundred feet apart Jim Sin heard 
his| name spoken, and then. in quiet 
syllables, in the dialect’ of the Cantonese, 
Chang Leu poured forth the words of his 
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welcome, struggling a little now and then 
to revive his memory of phrases whose ele 
gance had dimmed through long disuse, _ 
“T encounter thee with the delight that) 
is the desert traveler’s when he comes upon. 
the verdure of a cool spring. The feast of | 
thy presence appeases the hunger of lone- 
liness that has consumed me through the | 
long years. Come unto my house, letting 
thy imagination sound the drums that. 
should welcome thee. We shall converge. 
at the banquet table that is prepared for | 
this hour.” = 
The house, walled with a core of plaited 
willows, whose fabric supported a thiek 
stucco of red earth mixed with pliant reeds, 
stood in a little grove of pines through 
which, under miniature bridges and oyer 
rock-bound waterfalls, flowed a little rij] 
from its perpetual source in a crevice spring 
in Long Gulch. 
Fronting the house, and forming a setting 
worthy of the small stream which threaded 
its course through it, was an area of. 
dwarfed vegetation where splashes of color | 
relieved the drab green of a miniature forest 
of twisted pine trees. The interior of the | 
largest room of the house was hung witha 
fabric woven from fine grasses and stained | 
a bright yellow with some vegetable dye, 
which lent an effect of drenching sunshine | 
to the inclosure. A table, spread with a 
vermilion mat interwoven with a tapestry | 
of black characters in classic outlines, bore 
a dozen porcelain platters and_ bowls, 
glazed with a blue which matched the patch 
of western sky that was revealed through 
the open door. Two smaller vessels of fine | 
workmanship, shaped like libation cups, 
stood at each side of the table, and these 
were glazed with the imperial yellow re- 
served, in China, for the table of the em- 
peror. The cups were filled with a purple 
wine, and Chang Leu, lifting one, offered 
it to Jim Sin. i | 
“First of all,’’ he said, “I shall drink 
with you in memory of the last precious 
mouthful of water which we drank in our | 
steel prison on that day of death under the 
sun of the south.” i 
They drank, and Jim Sin noted that the - 
flavor of the wine was not so marked as its 
immediate reaction. It made him hungry, | 
and when Chang Leu had removed the 
covers from the several dishes upon the 
table he fell to, without question, and ac- | 
complished a compliment to the food more 
eloquent than any he could have spoken. 
There was a roast goose, preserved since 
the day of its roasting in a heavy covering | 
of deer’s fat. There was venison and a 
dozen quail and a saddle of mountain sheep. 
There was bear meat, broiled and spiced, 
and a rack of mountain lion around which, 
in contrast, had been arranged a circle of | 
spitted doves. With the repast Chang Leu 
served two sauces, one a semiliquid jelly 
made from the juices of half a dozen kinds | 
of wild fruits, the other a distillate of fish 
blood, tempered with a decoction of the 
roots of some nameless shrub. ee || 
After midday, gorged to a point that 
must have satisfied the most insistent host, 
Jim Sin groaned loudly and waved an im- | 
potent gesture of refusal toward Chang 
Leu, who stood ready with the wine jar. 
‘A final cup to grace this unworthy re- 
past,’’ Chang Leu said, pouring the wine 
as he spoke. | 
Jim Sin lifted his cup. a 
“Home was never like this,”’ he reflected. | 
“This approximates heaven. This, in fact, 
is the life that is checkered but never dull.” 
He closed one eye and looked intently at’ 
Chang Leu. ‘I owe you a great debt, a” 
number-one-sized debt, for the pleasure 
I have known since we commenced this | 
banquet. It was a fortunate hour for me) 
when I received your summons.” RH 
“And an excellent hour for me when you | 
answered,”’ Chang Leu replied. ‘‘ You have 
wondered at the motive back of my in-| 
vitation. It is this: I am tired of the 
monotony of life in these hills. I have 
spoken to no man of my race for more than 
six years. I have never left my hunting 
range in all this time; never have I jour- 
neyed more than a mile or two in any direc- 
tion. There has been a little gold in the bed 
of the stream to the north, but it is gone 
now. I have it all—three or four po 
of it. I wish to return to the busy streets 
of the cities where I can earn enough money 
to enable me to return to China to live in 
peace until the candle of life is burned down 
to its base of death. I have resolved tore 
turn with you to San Francisco.” LA 
““Coarse rice for food, water to drink an 
one’s bended arm for a pillow,’” Jim 
(Continued on Page 125) 


4 (Centinued from Page 122) 
uoted. ‘In the midst of these one can be 
aappy, but riches are as the fleeting cloud. 
The world is torn with strife and the 
emons of hunger and battle and disease 
talk through the length and breadth of the 
jation. A great war has lately :inished, 
d its frightfulness you can judge when 
tell you that, though it be ended, the na- 
ions of earth are all engaged in a contest of 
yatred. Even now the guns are sounding 
na dozen battle lines, and by contrast it 
3 called peace. China, to which you would 
eturn, is a battle ground from Canton to 
°eking. The United States is the theater 
of a struggle between the rich and the poor 
‘nd the mongrel dogs who ‘xtten on the 
‘asualties of both sides. Hv.2 you have 
lenty, and the beauty of the march of the 
tays, and you are a fool for wishing to 
‘hange your lot.” 
_ Chang Leu returned with a single sen- 


ence: 
’ “But in the stream to the north all the 
old is gone.” 
' Jim Sin was silent for a moment. 
' “Gold, as usual, is at the core of the 
‘roblem that is twisting the belly of my 
siend,” he mused. Then, aloud, he asked 
‘question: ‘‘How do you kill a mountain 
‘on?” 
' “T will show you.” 
Chang Leu retired to one of the two small 
oms that opened from the main apart- 
aent and returned a moment later with a 


arried a quiver of arrows which were 


‘pped with flint. 

“In the manner of the hill tribes up the 
‘angtse gorges,’ he explained. ‘‘Any- 
aing dies when one of these messengers 
‘as tasted the blood of its heart.” 

He held a single arrow out to Jim Sin 
ad handed him the bow. Jim Sin fitted 
1e arrow to the bow and seemed to derive 

_new ambition from the feel of the inti- 

acy between shaft and string. 

' “J would like to be proficient in archery,’ 
2 said. “It is a noble sport, worthy of 

ngs, who first promoted it among the 
2ople of our country.”’ 

“Desire is the father of action,’ Chang 
eu returned. ‘“‘Let us withdraw to the 
-ooded slope beyond our garden and there 

yu can indulge your fancy as you please.” 
|The archer raised a slab of soft bark and 

‘tit against a tree. Against the bark for 
‘target he fixed a bright yellow leaf. He 
‘turned to Jim Sin’s side and showed him 
»w to release the bowstring from the ball 
' his thumb, cleanly, so that the arrow 
ight begin its flight without being di- 
orted at the instant of freedom. 
|For three hours Jim Sin fired shaft after 
{aft at the target. At five o’clock, aware 
‘ what he had accomplished during his 
‘tensive study, he asked Chang Leu for 
(e of the heavy blunt arrows that the 
‘litary hunter used against the smaller 
{me that he bagged. Chang Leu gave 
lm one of these, and forthwith, after a 
lief word of farewell and a promise to re- 
irn next day, Jim Sin departed over the 
hl], following the path over which he had 
(me from Jay Bird Gulch, up from Amer- 
im River. 

On the dry shelf of the high-water sand 
|r, at the edge of the dancing water of the 
Itle stream that flows into the main river 
imile below White Rock Cafion, Jim Sin 
{und the tobacco sack which he had seen 
lat morning. Now, since he had turned 
lover, the blood stain was on its upper 
‘le, and from its day-long exposure to the 
# and sunlight the stain was black. In 
te softened light of early evening Jim Sin 
imned to the right and walked up the little 
ivine on whose patched floor of bare rock, 
‘ernating with stretches of sand, lay the 
Lord of the flight of a recent traveler. 

The hunter came upon his prey near the 
be of the ridge. Todd Eggers, fatigued 

th the vigil of the night, was sleeping in 
«haded glen, curled up in a bed of leaves 

é the foot of a pine tree. With no more 
«emony or preparation than he had used 
Pe practice when he was shooting at the 

‘low-leaf target on its buffer of soft bark, 

a Sin fitted his heavy blunt arrow to the 

wstring and drew his right hand back 

til it lay against the tense muscles of his 
oulder. Then, cleanly, he released the 
ing, and echoing on the sharp note of its 
ration came the hollow sound of contact 
¥ere the heavy blunt arrow had stunned 

1) victim into sleep more sound than that 
Vich he had just enjoyed. 

lim Sin indulged himself with one brief 

* of triumph: “Hai! Hola! Hail the 

tor!” Then, doubtful of the degree of 


ve-foot bow, strung with gut. With it he ° 
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injury which he had inflicted, he unloosed 
the bowstring and lashed the thumbs of 
the unconscious man together behind his 
back. From its holster under Todd Eggers’ 
arm he lifted the blue .45 and from a collec- 
tion of cash and jewelry in the pockets of 
the outlaw’s coat he retrieved seventeen 
dollars, some odd change, a box of car- 
tridges and his own ancient single-action 
.44. While he looked at the prostrate man 
he set about the business of cutting off a 
two-inch oak tree two feet from the ground. 
He fired four shots into it out of the .45, 
splintering it so that he could break it off. 
When this had been done he hauled the 
inert form over to this rooted post, and 
while he still supported the unconscious 
man he hooked his victim’s left knee 
around it. 

Then he dragged the man’s right foot 
to a position against the oak, where, under 
his left knee, it was hooked around the 
smooth surface of the little tree. 

When this was accomplished he took off 
the bandit’s coat and laid it over the man’s 
face as a shield against the mosquitoes that 
had come with the setting sun. He started 
down the ravine then, beginning a six-mile 
journey into Placerville. 

He returned about midnight, guiding a 
posse whose members, led by a hard-boiled 
deputy sheriff, were decorated with an air 
of determination and two or three guns 
apiece. 

When they came upon Todd Eggers he 
was conscious and weaving about in a vain 
attempt to get his legs unlocked from about 
the little oak. Jim Sin looked at the cap- 
tive. 

“No can do. Mebbe can do, you cut 
off leg, but just now all same jail.”’ 

In the sheriff’s office next morning, where 
the superfluous notices of a thousand-dollar 
reward for the capture of the stage robber 
were ready for distribution, Jim Sin made 
one request of the man who handed him the 
check for the amount of the reward. 

“T like ketchum gold dust. No likee 
money.” 

“You mean you want cash? That there 
check is as good as cash.”’ 

: i No likee cash. Likee gold dust. Can 
fe) ” 


The officials were disposed to extend the 
compliments of the season to the hunter 
who had bagged Todd Eggers with a blunt 
arrow and who had held him captive with 
a constrained posture about an oak sapling. 

“Can do. There’s some dust in the safe 
over at Sam’s store.”’ 

Fifteen minutes later Jim Sin began his 
return trip into the hills where Chang Leu 
awaited him. About his waist was a sec- 
tion of a discarded rubber inner tube, tied 
at the ends like a sausage, and in this tube 
was three pounds, more or less, of coarse 
gold dust, mixed with a few two-dollar 
slugs. He carried his bow with him, and it 
was strung again with the gut string that 
had bound the thumbs of the captured 
bandit. Tied to the bow to prevent its loss 
along the way was the blunt arrow. Jim 
Sin figured he had done enough bow-and- 
arrow work to last him for a few years. 
Archery was trying on the nerves, for if you 
missed your first shot when you were after 
big game the chances were you might miss 
a lot of things, including three or four 
quarts of personal blood. 

When the traveler came to the mouth of 
Rock Creek, instead of continuing along to 
Jay Bird Gulch, he detoured to the left 
and followed the larger channel in its 
meanderings to the north and until it 
turned east to where One-Eye Creek flowed 
into it. At the point of the sand bar in the 
junction of the two streams he unlimbered 
the rubber tube of gold dust and for a space 
of a hundred feet at the water’s edge, along 
both margins of the bar, he sowed the 
heavy yellow grains of metal. When this 
was done he rammed half a dozen rounded 
stones into the rubber tube and cast it into 
a pool. Then, retracing his steps along the 
sand bar, he obliterated his footprints, 
smoothing the sand with the bow which he 
carried. 

It was noon when he climbed the hill to 
the house where he knew Chang Leu would 
be waiting. When he was a hundred feet 
from the house he called loudly to his 
friend. 

“Hola! The heat of the day has created 
an awful thirst within me. This hunting is 
hard work.” : 

A moment later, out of the twin libation 
cups, the pair drank deeply of cool wine. 

“T am suddenly hungry,” Jim Sin said. 
“T would partake of the meat of the lion, 
for I am tired and courage has fled.” 
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date 


The Long Life of Williams’ Will Amaze You! 


Y OU scratched that date on the metal cover of your 
Williams’ Stick the first day you used it. You’ve 
lathered with that stick every day since. At last it’s worn 


down to the collar. 


Now—read the date on the stick— 


it’s your evidence—your positive proof—that Williams’ 


Holder Top is the Long Life Stick. 


You will be delighted with the months of shaving joy 
in Williams’ Long Life Stick. October—November— 
December—January—it lasts and lasts and lathers as long 


as it lasts. 


You will be delighted with Williams’ Long Life 
Lather. Williams’ holds its moisture to the end of the 


shave. 


It cannot freeze dry on your face. 


You will be delighted with Williams’ Long Life 
Comfort—a soothed face, a smooth face; all day, every 
day. Williams’ is lather for your skin as well as for 
your beard! Your first Williams’ shave will tell you that, 
and your thousandth will confirm it. 


Send 10c’ for full size Holder Top box containing trial 
length stick. The trial stick is.good for more than a 
month’s shaves. The Holder Top box can be used in- 
definitely for Williams’ Re-Load sticks. The coupon is 


for your convenience. 


Williams 


Holder Top. 


Shaving Stick 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 610, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Send me a trial length Holder Top Stick 
in a large re-loadable box. 10 cents enclosed. 


Address a 
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X—these are the’ places in ordinary underwear 
where sagging, binding, lap-over, etc., result from 
its failure to retain its original shape. 
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There are no X’s 
against this underwear 


Its special knitting makes 
Carter’s unusually elastic, 
so that it gives with a 
boy’s every movement, but 
always springs back into 
shape. 


Here are weight and warmth, without the 
objections found in the ordinary kind. 


Many men heretofore sacrificed a certain 
degree of comfort for the essential warmth 
of their undergarments. They have worn 
underwear which bulged at knees and 
elbows, flared and flopped at wrists and 
ankles, bagged and overlapped in seat and 
waistline, all to keep out the cold. 


With Carter’s, you simply put it on and 
forget about it. It is knit to yield to every 
movement, and come back again! This re- 
markable elasticity holds Carter’s snug and 
smooth after dozens of tubbings. Catch 
hold of a Carter garment — stretch it hard, 
then let go. Right back into its original 
shape it springs, every time. 

Every Carter seam is finished flat — you 
don’t know they’re there. And the ends 
are budded—no chance for rips or tears. 


. All fabrics are knitted first, then thoroughly 


washed, then tailored to fit. If you have 
ever had sleeves and legs and crotch creep 
steadily up. on you after each washing, 
you'll appreciate this point! 


Carter’s Knit Underwear is made in all styles and 
weights of fabric to fit all styles and weights of men. 


The leading stores in every city sell it. 
THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 


Home Office: Needham Heights (Boston District); 
Mills also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 


Carter’s 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KNIT Underwear 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


When he had eaten, the hunter rested for 
an hour, and then, ‘‘When do you propose 
to desert this secluded corner of paradise?” 
he asked. 

“T shall return to the city with you,” 
Chang Leu replied. ‘‘Whenever you have 
had your fill of this solitude we will journey 
to San Francisco, where I can begin to 
accumulate enough money to afford me 
ease and luxury in my old age in China.” 

“Leaving the gold that is in the stream 
to the north?” 

“There is no more.” 

“Gold is where you find it,’” Jim Sin 
quoted. ‘I should like to see how you go 
about the business of harvesting gold from 
the field where it grows.” 

“Your desires are the text of my law,” 
Chang Leu returned. ‘I can show you 
the process, but no harvest will reward our 
work.” 

Forthwith, burdened with a_ shallow 
gold pan, the pair walked down the hill to 
One-Eye Creek, and from the sands of its 
margin Chang Leu panned three or four 
samples of barren sand. When he had done 
this Jim Sin relieved him of his work, 
walking directly toward his salted field. 
In the first panful there was a pinch of 
coarse gold. Thereafter until night fell 
Chang Leu worked steadily, and the 
clean-up for the day was half an ounce of 
gold. At midnight Jim Sin awakened his 
exhausted companion. oe eee 

“Ts it still your intention to come with 
me to San Francisco tomorrow?” 

Chang Leu waved his hand in a slow 
gesture. 

“““Coarse rice for food, water for drink 
and one’s bended arm for a pillow,’” he 
quoted. “I shall stay in this paradise of 


stage robber?” he asked. 
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gold until the rock of the mountains is 
washed into the depths of the sea.” i 

In the obscure light Jim Sin smiled a 
quiet smile. 

“Desire is the father of all motives,’’ he 
reflected. ‘‘The superior man venerates 
the decree of heaven. Peace in a thatched 
hut—that is happiness.” 


Two days later, in his kitchen in Doctor 
Holland’s house in San Francisco, Jim Sin, 
dismissing the substitute cook, made a bar- 
gain with him. He pointed to six crates of 
gift apricots which had accumulated during 
his brief absence. 

“You ketchee wagon, takee applecot 
when you go, I give you fitty cent.” 

When the apricot problem had beer 
solved for the moment he retired to his 
room and lighted a pinch of tobacco in the 
bowl of his silver pipe. —. A 

“Life is always too much or not enough,’ 
he reflected. ‘‘ Riches lead to vice and pov: 
erty to theft. The path of virtue can hr 
widened, but its direction cannot k 
changed.” oft tie es ' 

That night, when Doctor Holland ques 
tioned him, he sketched a brief outline o 
his trip. : gS 

“T go see my friend,” he explained. “ 
say how do and come back.” 4 

Doctor Holland picked up_his “evenin; 
paper and pointed to a headline. < 

“What name Chinaman caught tha 
“Man rol 
stage, Chinaman catch him near Placer 
ville. You know him?” i 
F Jim Sin put on his best pat-flush poke 
ace. ; 
“You likee stew applecot fo’ breakfass? 
he asked in reply... ; 
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Small companies often use small, local 
1d low-priced sources of materials and 
ywer. They are constantly seeking out 
ieaper rents, taxes, wages and salaries. 
‘ith less overhead to take care of it is 
‘sier for them to close down entirely in 
id times. Rarely do the big companies 
't the highest prices for their products. 
‘hey must take the great bulk of the 
asiness rather than the choicest bits, and 
‘ofiteering on their part meets with far 
yifter punishment than when indulged in 
y small, obscure competitors. 

Even the brief facts given here must 
‘ow that combination is no one-sided 
fair, that advantages and disadvantages 
‘ust be weighed with extreme caution. 
_is known that in certain industries re- 
vated efforts at combination have failed. 
‘ven the largest capital has not served to 
‘event the miscarriage of every merger 
‘an in trades that are just naturally un- 
ted for combination. 

‘It must be remembered that no matter 
‘w large the industrial consolidations be- 
‘me or how many efforts are made to 
‘rm new ones, the growth of industry it- 
‘lf more than keeps pace with the move- 
‘ont. That is, no matter how much the 
'z companies expand there are so many 
‘w forms of specialized production, so 
ed new products and uses for them, that 
'e chance for other producers in the same 
(neral trade is always kept alive. 
‘Consider shoes. The two largest shoe 
janufacturers in the world—the Inter- 
jtional Shoe Company and Endicott- 
thnson—have not only far outdistanced 
‘ other producers but are running a fairly 
ose race between themselves. The first 
imed recently took over the McElwain 
mpany, which was a notably large unit, 
<d with this addition has nearly forty 
he For the most part it has grown by 
«process of consolidation and combina- 
im. Endicott-Johnson, on the other hand, 
i developed from within, by building 
'w plants and additions from time to time. 


Bigness Without Monopoly 


Yet these two giant companies, large as 
i2y are, produce less than one-fourth the 
net output. They have grown rapidly to 
great size, and even the smaller of the 
o makes something like one hundred and 
enty thousand pairs of shoes a day. 
ey are certainly typical of big business. 
hy, then, does not one of them gradually 
ive everybody else out of the shoe trade? 
There are no doubt many answers to this 
estion, but one answer at least is that 
sre are so many different kinds, styles, 
tsand sizes of shoes—men’s and women’s, 
jants’, boys’ and misses’, medium grade 


4 economically handle the whole busi- 
ss. If he attempted it some small com- 
‘titor with low overhead would gradually 
. off the more profitable portions of the 
de. 

[t has been estimated that there are five 
ousand distinct products and manufac- 
ng uses for steel wire. In all sorts of 
sclalized directions hundreds, indeed 
tousands, of manufacturers are to be found 
i the steel, iron and metal industries gen- 
cilly. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tn handles a business as stupendous as 
t> human mind is capable of directing. 
\t for some years past the relative in- 
@ase in volume handled by half a dozen 
(npetitors greatly exceeded that of the 

t fellow. 

No one is worrying over the smallness or 
yakness of the larger Standard Oil com- 
nies, yet there seems no doubt that the 
ilependents are gradually taking a larger 

‘centage of the refined-oil business. 

werful as the Standard companies still 

+, it is said that independents have 
to dollars invested for each one of Stand- 
| money. 

senerally speaking, it may be said that 

movement toward expansion and com- 

‘ation ever goes quite so far as it appears 

going in the flush of its most vigorous 
wth. Some twenty years ago it looked 
if all the steel companies would come 

0 one great holding company. Two or 

ee powerful concerns held out, and in 

‘ course of a few years other smaller 

»s had become great. Meanwhile it 
liked as if all the railroads would be 
uped into three or four systems. But 
eral of the combinations fell apart, and 


| 


-d low grade —that no one manufacturer ° 


other railroads that had not gone into 
them grew in importance. 

It seemed at various times as if Hunting- 
ton, Hill, Harriman, Gould and a few 
other railway kings would gather in every 
road in sight, but it proved to be an illu- 
sion only. In the same way there will 
come a limit to the expansion of Stinnes in 
Germany and Ford in this country. 

Certainly the organizers of most of the 
latter-day mergers neither dare nor hope 
for empire and monopoly. Their problem 
is a very different one from that. The 
truth is that industry has become too big 
for monopoly. What is sought in these 
latter-day mergers is to round out a busi- 
ness. 

The idea is not so much to secure all the 
plants and suppress competition as it is to 
bring enough plants together to offer a 
complete, rounded line. A truck merger 
seeks to offer both heavy-duty and light- 
delivery trucks; a high-priced and espe- 
cially well-made passenger automobile is 
taken in by a company that produces cars 
of a different grade; a steel company that 
specializes on rails is taken over by one 
that makes plates. 

The idea is no futile one of suppressing 
competition; it is the hope that by having 
a variety of products in a variety of lo- 
calities there will always be something the 
public is willing to buy. 


The Vertical Trust 


An official account of a recent merger 
of five machine-tool makers contained a 
detailed list of the products of each plant. 
A full list of them would fill several para- 
graphs, and if the account was wholly 
accurate it showed not only no duplication 
in products but, to the layman’s ear at 
least, there was hardly the slightest re- 
semblance in the nomenclature between 
one tool and another. 

To a very large extent plants are put 
together that are complementary rather 
than competitive in any strict sense. A 
banker already quoted in this article as 
being largely opposed to mergers had just 
completed one, and when asked to explain 
his apparent inconsistency he replied: 

“Well, in that case there was an old 
Yankee concern making an article of super- 
latively fine quality. It was old-fashioned, 
and had wonderful good will and prestige, 
but it has never been able to make any 
money. So by putting it together with 
other companies which make a different 
line of goods, and putting in new manage- 
ment I am hoping they may make a little 
money for a change.” 

Indeed, it may be said that the predom- 
inant type of latter-day merger is even 
more than complementary; it is perpen- 
dicular or vertical. The idea is to move ina 
straight line from producer of raw materi- 
als to consumer. Apparently this idea has 
taken hold of the business leaders of all 
the great industrial countries at about the 
same time, for, although Hugo Stinnes in 
Germany is easily the chief exponent of the 
movement, it has marked examples in 
England as well as in this country. 

This so-called Stinnes vertical-trust idea 
of reaching forward and back is sometimes 
known also as integration. Certainly no 
idea can appeal more strongly to a manu- 
facturer than to control and keep all the 
profits from raw material to consumer. 
There is a satisfying completeness about 
it, and yet if there are other competitors 
doing the same thing there is no monopoly, 
as there would be if the manufacturer 
eee de up all the companies in his own 
ine. 

If Mr. Ford should buy up every other 
concern making a low-priced car he would 
run bump into the antitrust laws, but it is a 
little difficult to invoke them against him 
merely because he buys just enough steel, 
paint and leather mills to supply his own 
wants. 

England has its cutlery firms that own 
rolling mills, and thread firms that go back 
even to the coal mines. But the most 
pronounced case of integration, or vertical 
combination, in England is that of its 
largest industrial concern, Lever Bros., 
Ltd., which owns plantations, fisheries, seed- 
crushing, oil-refining, whaling, shipping, 
mining and banking subsidiaries. 

There is no magical efficiency, of course, 
in vertical combination, in the control by 
one concern of a whole series of industrial 
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What do you look for 


when you buy a raincoat? 


Of course you look for style and fit that will make you proud 
of your choice. But you look, too, for protection in any weath- 
er. You look for a coat that will give you long, hard wear. 
And these values your eye cannot detect. Even experts are 
sometimes fooled by clever makeshifts. 

When you buy a Raynster you buy assurance, for Raynsters 
are backed by the oldest rubber organization in the world. 
Every inch is sealed by layer on layer of rubber that shuts 
out the hardest rain. Every seam is triple-reinforced to 
make the coat absolutely waterproof. 

There are many different Raynster models, from the rugged 
rubber surface types to smart tweeds and cashmeres with the 
rubber hidden inside. Special types for boys, too. Whether 
you want a raincoat for work, for motoring or for business, 
there’s a Raynster built especially for you. 

Look for the Raynster name! If your dealer should be out 
of the exact Raynster you want, he can get it in no time from 
the nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


Raynsters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—A type for every need 
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ke An Added Room ~Subtracted Rent Yer: 


No. 1518 
Long Davenport Bed 


By Day a Handsome Davenport— 
By Night a Luxurious Bed 


Because the Kroehler davenport bed is so luxurious and beauti- 
ful a davenport, it is hard to realize that beneath its soft, yield- 
ing cushions and rich paca and completely concealed by 
its fine lines, is a wonderfully comfortable bed. 


Every night this extra sleeping space is ready for use, invit- 
ing restful slumber. With such a convenience as this, you can 
manage with one less bedroom, and subtract from the family 
budget the rental which that room would cost. 


One simple motion converts the Kroehler into a full sized, 
72 x 50-inch bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed frame 
and springs, and ample room for a thick, removable mattress 
and bedding. 


Kroehler davenport beds are made in overstuffed, colonial 
and period designs, in any wood finish; with chairs and rockers 
tomatch. Upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine 
leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any 
requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, 
for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look 
for the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; 
Kroehler davenport beds are no more expensive. 


Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, IIL; 


Chicago 
; Binghamton, N.Y. 


Canadian F. ors Stratford, Ontario : 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 


5% The Invisible Bed Room YOO 
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processes. It sounds well, this idea of con- 
trolling all the steps, but it may remove 
the spur to efficient operation at different 
stages. The tendency naturally is to favor 
one’s own manufacturing or marketing 
organization, irrespective of its relative 
competitive efficiency. 

It is a beautiful dream for a mail-order 
house or chain of stores to own its factories, 
but a good merchandiser may be a poor 
manufacturer, and the other way around. 
When the shoe manufacturer puts his own 
retail stores into a town, then naturally 
sales resistance from other stores in the 
same place increases. Nor are there many 
shoe manufacturers that make a varied 
enough line to meet the complete require- 
ments of the retail trade. 

But with all its defects integration is the 
logical order of the day, and is likely to go 
very much further. Unquestionably much 
of the success of the United States Steel 
Corporation has been due to its control of 
raw materials and transportation. The 
two largest units in the motor field, Ford 
and General Motors, have gone very far 
in the same direction, General Motors even 
having its own trade-acceptance corpora- 
tion. 

Nowhere is the process so clearly at 
work as in the oil industry, and especially 
with the Standard Oil and the larger inde- 
pendent companies. The old Standard Oil 
trust was a highly integrated unit except 
in the one respect of production, being 
primarily a refining, transportation and 
marketing concern. Along came the Su- 
preme Court and broke it up into thirty- 
odd parts. This partition was devised with 
great skill. It was carried out partly along 
geographical lines, but even more along 
the lines of function. There were produc- 
ing, refining, transportation and marketing 
companies. So highly specialized were the 
different companies that one made vaseline 
and nothing else. 

Now to the extent that the partition was 
geographical and has remained so, no great 
element of competition has been injected. 
But gradually, albeit steadily, most of 
these companies have been adding to their 
functions, and encroaching upon those of 
other companies. Especially have the five 
great refining companies— New Jersey, New 


| York, Atlantic, Indiana and California— 
| been reaching out for production and buy- 


ing up independent producing companies, 
with expansion also the order for other 


| large concerns in this group, such as Vacuum 


Oil and Prairie Oil & Gas. 


Some Vertical Mergers 


But perhaps the most striking recent in- 
stance of integration is that of the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, largest producer 
in the world, which has taken over the 
American Brass Company, the largest con- 
sumer of copper. It is maintained that 
by such a deal production can be regulated 
more in accordance with consumption. In 
its advertisements the company prints a 
motto, ‘‘From mine to consumer,’’ which 
well illustrates the idea of the vertical 
combination, an idea by no means new but 
never perhaps so active a force as in the 
last few years. 

Another somewhat different form of 
vertical merger is that of the Winchester 
Company with the Simmons Hardware 
Company—one a manufacturing organiza- 
tion and the other one of the largest and 
best-known jobbing houses in the hardware 
trade. 

This vertical-merger tendency is a far 
ery from anything savoring of monopoly. 
If it is going to lead to some new and as 
yet unknown form of monopoly, that is a 
bridge which seems a little premature to 
cross. Indeed, it is not easy to see why 
even the recent mergers in the steel indus- 
try should arouse the fears of those who 
are constantly on the lookout for trusts 
and other evil spawn of capital. 

It is true perhaps that no other industry 
lends itself so effectively to large-scale 
production as steel. Here is where auto- 
matic machinery is a real substitute for 
human labor. Here, in the language of 
one keen student of mergers, ‘‘the increase 
in mechanical efficiency due to machinery 
more than takes up the slack of decreasing 
human efficiency.”’ Indeed, so much ma- 
chinery is required that it takes ten or 
twenty million dollars even to play at the 
steel business. But is that necessarily a sin? 

At any rate, when it became known.a few. 
months ago that one or more steel mergers 
were under way the Senate called upon 
both the Department of Justice and the 


‘would be ready after the demand 
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Federal Trade Commission for inform) 
tion, which was well. But the opinion e) 
pressed by one senator in urging t 
resolution, typical no doubt of the feelin 
of many people, shows what master 
illogic is at the command of some pub, 
men: 

“The consummation of this merger mu 
be prevented. This is the age of ste 
Iron and steel today lie at the base 
every human activity. Without steel o 
farms cannot be cultivated, our railroa 
would cease to operate, our industri 
would be prostrated, and our very hom 
could not be built. The men who contr 
this basic commodity control the natio 
The purpose of this merger is clear. It 
the elimination of whatever competitic 
now exists in the steel industry and fl 
creation of a situation where prices may } 
fixed on a monopoly basis without fear | 
detection.” 

On behalf of the senator it is only fa 
to say that when he made these remarks 
was hoped by the promoters to merge s 
independent companies. This would r 
doubt have been a monstrosity in tt 
senator’s eyes, but it would have had on] 
about one-third the volume of the Unite 
States Steel Corporation, and only abou 
15 per cent of the entire business of tk 
country at that. 


Well-Rounded Output " 

But two of the companies dropped ou 
of the negotiations, and one of them, th 
Lackawanna, was taken over by the Bet} 
lehem Steel Corporation, headed by Charle 
M. Schwab, former president of the Unite 
States Steel Corporation, but now wholl 
independent. of that company. This lef 
one two-company merger and one three 
company merger, of about equal size in th 
final result, each haying somewhere ~ 
tween 4 and 8 per cent of the total capa 
of the country. 

A pretty feeble pair of monopolists! Bu 
the story of and reasons for these negotia 
tions can best be told in the words of on 
of the men close to them: 

“‘Hvery business of any size is essential 
a department-store situation. Take th 
company that I was originally intereste 
in and which has gone into. one of thes 
mergers. It was a big company in itsell 
the result of a combination of several 
portant concerns, but it was not big enoug! 
but what it lacked the factors with whic) 
the market was least saturated last yea 
and this year. Let us say it is pipe. I 
might be anything else, and a few ye 
from now it will be something else. ’ 

“Now to make any money from thi 
product, for which my company has n 
capacity, we should have to spend abou 
$25,000,000. It would take a year, and bh} 
that time the market for that produc 
might have dropped, and the capacit) 


ceased. How much more economical 
combine with other companies one 0 
which does have pipe capacity. It can b 
done not only without spending mone 
and waiting but, what is perhaps mor 
important from the publicstandpoint, with 
out increasing beyond the public’s n 
the supply of this particular product. 
‘Combination adds to a company’s 
pacity in the most rapid and econo 
way, not only for the business itself but 7 
the country at large. We have facilitie 
enough to take care of any kind of aed tet 
in this country, but they are divided an( 
scattered. To get back, however, to 
particular merger, year after next pla 
may be in demand. Well, my old yim | 
has plenty of plate capacity, and the 
cern it is being combined with to get 
pipe production has none. a 
“Just to consolidate for the sake 0) 
consolidation is foolish, The whole pot 
is to get companies with rounded-out p 
duction. A company may be big in i if 
line, but if it makes only one thing cai 
there is no demand for that, what is gol 
to become of it? But the rounding out nas 
to be done also with respect to geographica 
location as well as different products. 
“The geographical market must be met 
where it is strongest, for demand varies, 
not only as regards products but as reg 
location. If Chicago is the strong ma 
a company here on the seaboard can’t 
as against one near Chicago, and on 
other hand the Chicago concern can’t 
into New England as against the plan’ 
the seaboard. Freight, you must rem em 
ber, is a big item in steel. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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“But suppose this company near New 
‘ork or Philadelphia decides to build near 
thicago in order to take advantage of that 
yarket when it is active. To build properly 
ut there will cost $100,000,000 and will 
ike several years. But the steel industry 
now overbuilt between 30 and 40 per cent. 

“As for competition, the public seems 
» forget that each company yaries in its 
ypacity for each product, and often if it 
ges have a considerable capacity in one 
* many lines it can’t compete in many 
arts of the country for geographical rea- 
ys. If all the products handled in all 
arts of the country by all the companies 
ying into one of these mergers be con- 
dered, the competitive business to be 
jminated by combination amounts to 
ily 1% per cent of the total volume coy- 
‘ed by the combination. 

“But the United States Steel Corpora- 
on with its widely distributed plants, its 
isy access to its own raw materials and 
3 own transportation facilities is always 
wning out the products most in demand 
ad in the localities where they are wanted. 
ransportation alone gives it a differential 
$1.50 a ton, and its total advantage over 
mpetitors is often close to five dollars a 
‘n. Other steel companies live merely on 
e sufferance of the Steel Corporation’s 
ye-and-let-live policy. 

“No one company can afford to provide 
e transportation facilities or the raw 
aterials which the Steel Corporation en- 
ys, but by combination we can approach 
‘eir advantages to some extent. Com- 
nation will thus further instead of re- 
rain competition. The Steel Corporation 
‘Il begin to have some real competition, 
‘c these other companies will be able to 
mpete with products and in territory for 
‘e first time, not only with the Steel 
prporation but in some cases with each 
(her. Above all else, mergers mean com- 
‘tition in new territory, for each merger 
engthens the territorial or location power 
(those who enter it. 

“In any case it is combination for the 
iJependent companies, or an immense 
Mount of new construction, or death. 
‘hy, even the Steel Corporation is not 
junded out enough to meet the con- 
suntly varying demands for different prod- 
its in different territories, and is now 
janning to build a $20,000,000 tube mill 
‘Gary. It does not dare to buy an inde- 
ndent mill, because it is so large already 
tat it fears to bring down upon it the 
étitrust laws if it bought another inde- 
indent. Yet the steel industry is over- 
lilt, and it is not in the interest of the 
bee or labor for the Steel Corporation or 
y other company to build further.” 


Senatorial Myopia 


The very day following this interview 
» writer saw a small item in a financial 


sans in the first six or seven, was about 
'spend $10,000,000 on a new mill. In 
ww of the fact that this company had 
»pped out of merger negotiations only a 
y weeks previously, confirmation of the 
ef point in the preceding interview came 
sh surprising suddenness. 
Jne of the United States senators who 
‘red an investigation of the new Steel 
‘rgers said that there had been some 
Cnpetition apparently in the steel indus- 
t’ during the past year, ‘‘and that this 
Sange phenomenon, which had been un- 
kown since the formation of the steel 
t.st, has greatly disturbed the steel mag- 
Ties.” 
Well, it has not only been competition 
‘ich the senator has seen, but an atro- 
cusly overbuilt and poorly rounded-out 
»acity, an appalling drop in demand and 
1eral poverty for the producers. If by 
npetition the senator means deficits and 
(3eS so great that plants are closed down, 
‘anizations destroyed and labor thrown 
of employment, then the reply dis- 
irteous must be that the senator’s ideas 
perhaps not so constructive as they 
tht be. He is not so much interested 
ssibly in competition to benefit con- 
\ners as to keep the competitors poor. 
Naturally, competition is regarded differ- 
ly by those who benefit from it and by 
se who lose thereby. But it is a fair 
‘stion whether the so-called competition 
many industries in the last few years 
. been wholesome from any point of 
W, any more than was the era of prof- 
‘ring that preceded it. One was the 
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result of an abnormal and unwholesome 
inflation, and the other is the crash that 
inevitably follows. 

The public welfare depends upon getting 
away as fast as possible from both the 
extravagance and. waste of an inflated 
profiteering and the equally wasteful period 
of ruinous deficiteering. In any case, the 
surest way to bring about large combina- 


tions is to make it impossible for smaller ° 


companies to earn.a living.- 

Of course the simple and obvious fact is 
that when the reasons for latter-day merg- 
ers are boiled down to one plain state- 
ment, it is found that those in control of 
these companies do not know how else 


to prevent or cure the narrowing margin of 


profits. They may'be wrong, but. when 
profits disappear so largely and generally, 
the natural instinct is to make up for a 
small margin of profit by a larger volume 
of business. 

Self-preservation is an impelling force, 
and that is the instinct at work. Ina sense 
the consolidation movement of the present 
time is the natural. response of manu- 
facturers to the buyers’ strike. Such im- 
petus as the tendency toward integration 
and rounding out is receiving, such mottoes 
as ‘‘From mine to consumer,’’ are caused 
primarily by the virtual disappearance of 
the ultimate consumer, or at least the 
secondary consumer in the form of the 
retailers, in the last half of 1920 and very 
largely in 1921 and 1922. 


The Logic of Events 


A well-known concern of national im- 
portance, which constitutes the core of a 
much-talked-of merger, reported deficits 
of just about $2,500,000 for the first six 
months of both 1921 and 1922 as com- 
pared with a surplus of nearly $6,000,000 
for the first half of 1920. It is a fairly 
typical case. 

Such is the irresistible logic of events, 
and it has little to do with the quality of 
products, or whether they meet much or 
little competition. It is at bottom a finan- 
cial question, of falling prices, reduced 
demand and overbuilt capacity. Few in- 
deed are the promoters who hope to bring 
into merger schemes the company that has 
come through deflation without loss. Such 
concerns are contented to stay where they 
are, and properly refuse to take the chances 
of combination. 

The whole story is told in condensed and 
graphic form by an active industrial oper- 
ator who has put together a combination 
in the automotive field. ‘‘We had to, 
that’s all there is to it,’’ was his first sen- 
tence. Then he went on to say: 

‘““When we were in a period of under- 
production everyone received high prices, 
and it didn’t take the ablest man by any 
means to make a success. Then when we 
got down to normal or subnormal condi- 
tions it was found that there had been a 
mushroom growth of corporations, and 
that men who were not particularly good 
had been getting enormous salaries. Com- 
panies had been expected to finance them- 
selves out of earnings and no provision had 
been made for other methods. The result 
was a tremendous continuing overhead, no 
business and no profits. 

“What can we do? Well, we have put a 
number of companies together and hired 
the best men. Even at that we shall only 
get enough production to keep one plant 
open. Do you realize that there are four 
or five hundred separate makes in this 
trade, and something like a hundred and 
forty standard makes? One concern, and a 
pretty well-known one at that, wanted to 
go into the merger. But when I looked 
into it I found that it would add nothing 
because its production was too small, and 
oh, the salary list was simply awful! 

“In this business we must have a strong 
selling organization and lots of service 
stations, more than any one of the indi- 
vidual companies can maintain, for our 
product gets rough handling. Then, too, 
we must have larger units with more cap- 
ital to do business in times like these. 
In boom times the customer paid spot 
cash, but now in order to sell goods at all 
we must offer inducement, and that takes 
capital.” 

“Yes, that is all right,” interrupted the 
writer, ‘‘but didn’t they use the same argu- 
ments to float the trusts of a generation 
ago, and didn’t those mergers work out 
extravagantly?” 

“T grant you that consolidations in 
periods of prosperity are apt to be extrava- 
gant. Great bull stock markets encourage 
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Murphy Da-cote 


— the next thing to 
a professional job! 


If you can spare your shabby car for a couple of weeks or 
more, by all means take it to a professional painter. He’ll 
build up a de luxe finish equal or superior to the original 
showroom job. Six to ten coats—very likely Murphy mate- 
rials. Worth every cent it costs. 


But, if you must use it right along, do what two mil- 
lion other men have done. Repaint it yourself. At home. 
In an afternoon, with Murphy Da-cote. Your professional 
man will tell you this is the next best thing. 


Da-cote is finest pigments ground with the same Murphy 
Varnish which master painters have used for half a century 
on their best work. 


It’s so smooth and creamy, you can’t help getting good 
results from Da-cote. Brush marks melt away after each 
stroke, leaving a surface like satin. Dries overnight. Next 
day you have a car! 


Da-cote is also fine for renewing all wood and metal 
surfaces. Interior or exterior. Wonderfully durable. Your 
dealer has it in black and white and ten standard colors. 


Murphy Univernish 
Will Brighten Your Home 


A dozen places around the house are showing signs of age and wear. 
Brighten them up with a coat of Univernish. More fun than work. Takes 
little time and leaves a finish like new. Univernish is Murphy professional 
varnish in cans for home use. Of course it won’t turn white. Wonderful 
for wear. Not affected by scalding water, soap or even ammonia. Your 
dealer has it clear and in six wood colors, Ask for color card. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Sterling & Plate 


The Wallace Hostess Book tells what 


HE new Wallace ‘‘Hostess”’ pattern is so 
exquisitely graceful that even the back of 


each article is beautiful. 


The simplicity of its lines, the irreproachable cor- 
rectness of its style and workmanship permit it to adorn the 
simplest or the most elaborate table. The “Hostess” merits its 
name, for it translates truly into silver plate the hospitable spirit 
of the gracious hostess. 

The “Hostess” comes in complete services, both flat and 
hollow ware—the Dinner Knives with stainless steel blades. 


Wallace prices are reduced. *‘Host- 
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recklessness in the formation of mergers. 
Those made at such -times are not nec- 
essary anyway. But those in a depression 
are forced. Concerns are being put to- 
gether now that did well in prosperity, and 
must be saved. Consolidation is not really 
the word for what is going on now; the 
process should be known as reorganization.” 

“But doesn’t reorganization point to 
elimination?”’ was the next question. 

“Well, it means the salvaging of what is 
good.” 

If consolidations, like the trusts under 
President Roosevelt, be classed as good 
and bad, there must be put in the second 
group not only those that aim at monopoly 
and those that fail to produce the econ- 
omies aimed at, but also the consolidations 
that are organized primarily to yield pro- 
motion profits. Indeed, it may be sus- 
pected that the public dislikes the idea of 
huge promotion killings through increased 
capitalization even more than it does 
monopoly or inefficiency. 

The desire to make profits enters into 
mergers naturally, as it does into other 
business ventures. Motives are usually 
mixed. -In one industry pretty much 
under the control of a few men and which 
will be recognized perhaps without being 
named, there is a constant shuffling of the 
cards, a continual succession of new merg- 


ers, of suspicious frequency. But, after all, 
such gambling operations are not repre- 
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in one conspictious “case alone but in al] 
instances, what the promoting and under. 
writing fees of all flotations and consolidg.| 
tions amount to. 

This is not the place to go into details 
regarding the difficulties that the pro-| 
moter of a consolidation invariably en- 
counters. There are a myriad problems, 
human, financial and organizational. At 
times the personal equation becomes fatal, 
If five or six companies, each with a presi- 
dent of its own, are put together, who is to| 
be president of the combine? At othe; 
times the heads of the different companies) 
have a great respect for one another's 
abilities, and they may be as polite as) 
Alphonse and Gaston. q 

But there is one type of obstacle that is 
invariably encountered. That is the ex. 
cessive value put upon a plant by the 
owners or chief executives. A chief execu- 
tive may be perfectly willing to step out 
himself, he may admit the superior per- 
sonal ability of his competitor, although) 
this is by no means always the case. But 
he will never admit that the property he| 
has headed and built up is not a good one. 
He always exaggerates its importance and 
strategic position, and without fail regards| 
any merger as an impossibility unless his 
company is conceded from the start to he 
its most valuable unit. y 
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Chain Store Combinations 


sentative of industry. 7 

Promoters make unconscionable fees now Years ago a group of manufacturers| 
and then, but they rarely jam through a were seated about a table to discuss 4| 
deal unless conditions favor, unless there merger. One of them insisted that his 


every hostess should know. Cor- ess’? Teaspoons are $6.50 doz. 
rect table settings illustrated and ex- Dinner forks $13.00 doz. Dinner 
plained. Entertainment suggestions, knives, $24.00 doz. 

Postpaid for 50c. Address: Hostess euoe"1835 R* WALLACE” wan 
HEAVIEST SILVER PLATE 


\ Department, Box No. 23. fi 


SILVERSMITHS 


SONS MFG.Co. |IRi 
Wallingford ~— Connecticul 


FOUNDED 1835 


are more fundamental reasons at hand. 
Nor can it be successfully denied that their 
own motives are as likely to consist of 
ambition and a desire for prominence as 
the mere lust of riches. 

The public is easily shocked when it 
hears of big promotion profits, but it 
hardly glances at the reports of promotion 
losses. Merger promotion, like any other 
speculative game, has two sides. The pub- 
lic, and especially the Wall Street public 
itself, hates to see anybody else make a 
profit, and is callously indifferent to other 
people’s losses. A banking house, or an 
individual organizer and promoter, may 
work for years to bring about a merger, and 
indeed a couple of recent instances are the 
result of several years of labor. There is 
no pay of any description unless the deal 
goes through, and usually there is none 
unless the combination proves a stock- 
market success. 


The Promoter and His Pay 


Promoters rarely take their pay in cash. 
In a recent instance one individual was to 
receive stock far below the market price 
to be established later, and which stock 
would be worth $1,000,000 to him if that 
price were ever reached. But he has 
worked for several years on the plans, 
spending money as well as time. If the 
deal falls through or the stock proves a 
flivver, he will receive practically nothing. 
If it goes through and proves a success he 
will receive a million dollars, but that is a 
small fraction of 1 per cent of the value of 
the entire property. 

The one unpardonable sin in promotion 
finance is bad judgment and failure. At 
the very topmost crest of the war boom of 
1916 it was proposed by a group of banking 
and brokerage houses to bring about a 
merger in one of the newer industries, 
which if it had gone through would have 
ranked next to the United States Steel 
Corporation in size. One captain of indus- 
try, whose interests have since fallen apart 
into the hands of worried creditors, was to 
receive about $90,000,000, while another, 
who has ceased entirely to be a figure in in- 
dustry and whose company has little if any 
value today, was to receive $35,000,000. 

Fortunately obstacles arose, and the in- 


Possibly its promoters were honestly misled 
by the times in which’ they were living, 


of contradiction, that they committed the 
unpardonable sin of using bad judgment. 
| The only good merger is that whose capi- 
talization proves to be in accordance with 
the economic conditions it must later meet. 

Promoters’ fees, like those of real-estate 
_ brokers or any other middleman, are an 
endless subject of controversy. The one 
_ certain fact is that the abuses which attend 
industrial consolidations would be more 
_ easily corrected if there were pitiless pub- 
_ licity. It would be most interesting and 
| instructive if investors were to know, not 


flated combination failed to go through.’ 


but this much can be said without fear. 


company should go in at $100,000, higher! 
valuation than any of the others, because 
of its water-power facilities. Another mar 
who sat across the table swore violently 
a shaking his fist at the first speaker 
said: 
“I’m from Pittsburgh; if you get $100, 
000 for that creek of yours I ought to gel 
$1,000,000 for the Ohio River.” - 
Then, too, many a consolidation isspoiled. 
or at least prevented from being as sue 
cessful as its promoters hope, because oni 
or two of those who might go in and ar 
most wanted can’t quite take the hurdle) 
They agree in theory that it is all right) 
they do not dispute what the promoter) 
say, but when they come to the point they 
haven’t nerve enough to take the possibli 
risk. Their feeling is that they have goni 
on by themselves for years, and that thi 
thing which is proposed to them is jus) 
somehow too big a pill to swallow. They 
may be glad later on, or very sorry, bu’ 
they won’t sign on the dotted line at thi 
time. : 
One of the most foolish myths that ar 
always circulated vigorously whenever ai! 
industrial consolidation of any substantia) 
size is put through or even broached i 
that J. P. Morgan & Co. or their closi 
associates are behind the deal, or are bein; 
consulted. The Morgan interests are ni 
doubt very powerful, but to intimate tha’ 
no large business operation can or does gi 
through without their say-so is an insul 
to the intelligence of the business men 0 
this country. 
There is not much use in attempting t’ 
predict the further directions to be take) 
by the consolidating movement. Certain) 
without being invidious there are several 
industries where the process of eliminatio) 
must go much further, and will result in| 
sounder basis all around, even though th’ 
gradual improvement in business may re) 
move the urgent necessity of combination) 
The general opinion is that this will com| 
about through large numbers of moderat 
sized mergers. | 
The very large combination is not looke! 
for by many observers. It may or ma, 
not be economical and efficient. Opinioi 
differs. Some already in the field are» 
success; others are not. But the really bi) 
combination is difficult to bring into being 
and the public fears it. There are thos 
who would like to see only one or two com 
panies in the packing industry and i 
copper mining. That may yet be the out 
come, but it would seem possible only wit 
a very great change in public opinion. — : 


But there is one type of combination th 
limit of expansion for which does not ap 
pear as yet to be within sight. That is th 
chain store, especially in such fields a 
groceries, drugs, tobacco, cafeterias, ad 


restaurants and the like. It has spread 
late even to hotels, and there are at leas! 
half a dozen big chains of them. To wha 
proportions this particular developmen 
reach is a subject upon which it is yet to) 
early to hazard a venture. . | 


‘et what they want without the aid of Fed- 
ral control. As a matter of fact the leaders 
f the miners have overplayed their hands, 
nd Frankenstein-like, they have created a 
ublic opinion that is sure to prove their 
ndoing, unless the American public has 
hanged its temper and discarded its ideals. 
In leading up to remedies we must first 
yy down a number of facts that have a 
irect bearing on the problem as a whole. 
‘bout 60 per cent of our coal mines are 
nion properties, while the remainder em- 
joy nonunion workers. When everything 
running smoothly and the nation’s coal 
apply is normal the immediate result is 
keen competition for markets, and the 
‘onunion mines, producing a high grade of 
al and paying lower wages, soon get the 
alk of the business. As a result the com- 
‘anies operating union mines find their 
ales diminishing and their business becom- 
\g unprofitable. Then the operators in 
he organized fields become alarmed and 
‘sist that wages must be reduced to a level 
at will enable]them to compete success- 
ily with the nonunion producers. Of 
yurse the miners refuse to accept a reduc- 
‘on in wages, differences arise, and before 
ng a strike is under way. Then comes a 
yal famine, the miners go back to work 
; the same old scale of wages, and for a 
‘me the demand for coal is urgent, prices 
yar, peace reigns and everyone but the coal 
osumer is happy. | i 

While the union mines are working, the 
‘easury of the miners’ organization gets 
‘mewhat inflated with currency, and then 
veral millions of dollars are expended in 
Kd effort to organize some of the non- 
dion districts. Gradually, notwithstanding 
ume severe defeats in various regions, the 
ized territory is extended and the 
iners’ union becomes still more powerful. 
hat is what has been happening for years, 
‘id the same program is being continued 
‘the present time. If the union miner can 
ork only two-thirds of the year at his 
‘esent high rate of wages he will earn 
out as much as the nonunion worker who 
‘bors a far greater number of days at a 
wer rate of pay. As things now stand 
‘y. Lewis can go ahead next year with his 
‘issionary work, supported by the strong- 
\t arguments that the United Mine Work- 
3’ organization has ever been able to 
esent to nonunion miners for the purpose 
f winning their allegiance. Nothing 
junts like victory, and that is what the 
iiners are able to hold forth as a lure. On 
ie other hand, each time there has been a 
ttike the nonunion operators have profited 
i the tune of some tens of millions of dol- 
ls, and a large part of this money is kept 
‘ailable as a defense fund against the en- 
(xachment of the union. 


A Union on Syndicalist Lines 


It is this lack of regularity of operation 
id the wide fluctuations in coal prices 
tat constitute the chief evils of coal min- 
iz today. The president of the miners’ 
lion insists that this instability of the 
Isiness would be eliminated if all of the 
iners were members of the union. In 
iswer to this the nonunion operators have 
iways insisted that it is only the output 
im the unorganized fields that has saved 
j2 nation from complete disaster during 
limy coal strikes. There is perhaps some 
{ith in both contentions, but in the light 
( our recent experiences it would appear 
{ be not only impossible but foolish to 
pe the complete unionization of the coal 
lustry. If the United Mine Workers can 
svangle the country with only a little more 
fan half of the miners enrolled in their 
»mbership, how much more quickly could 
tsy do it with all the workers lined up in 
{2 union ranks? If the whole industry 
\Te organized we have no assurance at 
that the great power placed in the hands 
the union would not be improperly used. 
{n approaching our national coal prob- 
a, therefore, we find some outstanding 
iths: First and foremost is the fact that 
te industry is likely to continue with half 
the miners organized and the other half 
‘ Sree This means a continuous 
ht by the union to extend the closed shop 
d'the check-off to include all fields. 
rthermore, the coal industry is practi- 
ly the only great business in this country 
it is organized on the lines advocated by 
> disciples of syndicalism. It is the be- 
: of syndicalists that the workers should 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


be organized into unions covering indus- 
tries rather than into unions made up of the 
members of a single craft. In the railroad 
industry there are a dozen or more unions, 
while in coal mining there is but one, al- 
though men of many different trades work 
in and about the mines. It is for this rea- 
son, and because coal is so essential, that 
the United Mine Workers is by far the 
most important union in the eyes of every 
socialist, no matter to what class he belongs. 

As a result of this belief of so-called radi- 
cals that the United Mine Workers is the 
one organization most necessary to the 
carrying forward of a great social revolu- 
tion, it may be accepted as fact that strenu- 
ous efforts will be made to prevent any 
action by the Government that will hinder 
the growth or limit the power over industry 
of the miners’ union. Timid legislators who 
have an eye to pleasing everybody, thereby 
rolling up votes, will be of little use in such 
a struggle, even though the opposition to 
be overcome represents only the organized 
10 per cent of the nation’s workers. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the lessons of this 
winter will fill our citizenry with an un- 
shakable determination to break the minor- 
ity rule of labor, just as we have broken 
the minority rule of capital. There is no 
way to make men work if they do not want 
to. Also, we may question the justice of 
attempts to force labor to decentralize and 
abandon the practice of introducing third 
parties in wage disputes. But it is proper 
to insist that the unions of organized work- 
ers be forced to accept responsibility in the 
same way that capitalistic groups are held 
liable for their acts. 


Miners Opposed to Arbitration 


Nothing is more ridiculous than the 
demand of organized labor for complete 
immunity from any effective regulation 
by the state. No one can dispute the state- 
ment that “the freeman owns himself,’ 
but it should be perfectly plain that when 
any worker or group of workers volun- 
tarily enters employment and freely makes 
a contract it is a solemn duty to keep this 
contract, and there can be no freedom 
worthy the name on any other terms. It is 
silly to say that men are reduced to invol- 
untary servitude by a law that compels 
them to keep their word. The responsi- 
bility for working agreements must rest 
equally upon the employer and the employe. 
Our American unions have been the most 
persistent agitators for repressive legisla- 
tion to control everyone but themselves. 

It is only by keeping these thoughts in 
mind that any progress will be made in 
bringing the monopoly of labor under con- 
trol, thereby eliminating the waste and 
distress that result to the nation from 
strikes. It is generally acknowledged that 
we have done less than any other great 
people to minimize the evils of labor un- 
rest. Our Canadian friends, with so much 
less at stake, have gone a much longer way 
on the road to industrial peace than we 
have here in our own country. During a 
period of nine years 182 disputes were 
brought before the Canadian board of 
arbitration, and in only two instances was 
there a failure to settle the trouble. Here 
in the United States in recent years the 
country has suffered from something like 
2500 strikes each year. 

Our American labor leaders—particu- 
larly the president of the United Mine 
Workers—are flatly opposed to the settle- 
ment of disputes by boards of arbitration. 
As the unions gain victories and their power 
increases the demands of the leaders be- 
come more arbitrary. This is an ill omen 
for all those who are now proposing to 
work harmoniously with labor for a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. It supplies 
clear evidence that strikes, at least in our 


coal industry, must be either prevented | 


entirely or forced to a settlement before the 
stocks of fuel on hand have been reduced 
below the danger point. In other words, if 
we assume that the danger point is a four 
weeks’ supply, or approximately 30,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal, the President of 
the United States should announce to the 
country that when the supplies of coal have 
been depleted to the 30,000,000-ton mark 
mining must resume immediately or drastic 
action will be taken by the Government in 
the interest of public safety. 

The questions are asked, ‘What can 
the Government do?”’ 
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HATCH ONE BUTTON UNION 
SUITS for men and boys are made in 
various qualities and weights of fine 
combed cotton and soft warm wool to 
suit every person and purse. A hand- 
some illustrated catalogue describing 
all the lines that we make will be sent 
free on request. 


This garment is featured at good stores 
almost everywhere, but if you cannot 
get exactly what you want easily and 
quickly, send your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, delivery free 
anywhere in the United States. 

Men’s_ suits—$2.00; $2.50; 
$3.50; $4.00; $5.00. 


$3.00; 


Boys’ suits—$1.50; $2.00. 


Bio at first glance the one button at 
the chest so completely dominates your 
attention, you might overlook two other very 
important things about the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON UNION SUIT 


This one button makes the Hatch One Button Union 
Suit the choice of men who want simplicity and preci- 
sion in all things—freedom too from repair bothers and 
costs. Yet the other two equally significant features 
commend this underwear to all: perfect fit and finish, 
and winter-defying comfort and warmth. 


The One Button is a good reason for your trying this 
garment, but it is the fit and comfort that give you 
added daily satisfaction. 


Kuve HATCH “KNITTING. CO. 
Albany 6 = New York 
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Pp YO of of Pp Ower 


Five Graham Brothers Trucks were sold to 
the State of Ohio recently on the strength of 
a severe competitive test. Seven well known 
trucks participated. 


The trucks were required for the State’s Mine 
Rescue service, in which ruggedness, reliabil- 
ity and pulling power are the essential qualities. 


The test was made over a 40-mile stretch of 
country road, culminating at Lick Run Hill, 
known as “‘Ohio’s worst.’’ Unimproved, 
muddy, 114 miles long, with many bad curves 
and a grade of from 18 to 22 per cent, it 
demanded the utmost in endurance and power. 


Graham Brothers Truck alone reached the 
summit of the staggering incline—once with 
chains, once without. 


It proved to the State of Ohio what: it can 
prove again with equal emphasis— 


It does its work and does it well. 


= * * * 


The details of this remarkable test furnish 
an interesting record of relative merits. 
Write for the Booklet, ‘‘Proof of Power,’’ 
which gives the story in full. 


Sold and Serviced Exclusively by 
Dodge Brothers Dealers Everywhere 


I Ton Chassis, $1265; 1144 Ton, $1325, 
f. o. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


A Body for Every Line of Business 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


DETROIT 


MINE Rescut 
CAR NOS 
“x St 
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compelled to work if they don’t want to?” 
The Government can handle a situation of 
this kind promptly and decisively, al- 
though it cannot force miners to dig coal. 
First we must have a bureau of coal 
economics, so that every fact concerning 
the production of coal will be. available 
on an hour’s notice. Then we must deter- 
mine and define by law what a coal emer- 
gency is and just when it commences to 
exist. In case of a strike, when the na- 
vion’s supplies of coal are diminished to 
the danger point prescribed by law—say, 
30,000,000 tons—the President. must de- 
clare that an emergency exists, and the case 
in dispute must then go to a board of 
arbitration previously authorized by law to 
function in such a time of need. Having 
all the facts concerning wages, working 
conditions, costs, and so on, immediately 
before them, the decision of the court of 
arbitration would be rendered in two or 
three days at the most, and the country 
would still have better than a three weeks’ 
supply of coal on hand to tide over the 
emergency. 

Some of the miners, perhaps all of them, 
would refuse to accept the terms announced 
by the arbitration board, and the Govern- 
ment would then set machinery in motion 
to resume the production of coal under 
Federal supervision. The men refusing to 
work would be asked to move on and se- 
cure employment in some other line where 
service would be more congenial. It might 
take months to build up an adequate and 
competent force of miners to supply the 
country’s needs, and industry might have 
to be seriously curtailed in the meantime. 
But we should be able to see the unusual 
spectacle of the majesty of the law actually 
being upheld instead of being merely 
talked about. 

The cost to the nation of effecting such 
a settlement might amount to four or five 
hundred millions of dollars, but that would 
be a small price to pay once or twice for 
the maintenance of our national self- 
respect and for the preservation of justice 
and economic balance in industry. The 
coal strike we have just passed through 
will cost the country more than $1,000,- 
000,000, and nothing whatever has been 
settled. It would be worth much to our 
people to know that here in America there 
can be no finish fight of labor and capital 
in the coal industry, and that the laws of 
the land sternly forbid the cutting off of our 
fuel supplies. How we would love and sup- 
port national leaders with the sand and the 
sense to give us a real coal remedy instead 
of dishing up palliatives that correct noth- 
ing and only defer the day of final reckoning! 

It is not a popular notion that the Gov- 
ernment should go into the coal business, 
but the nation’s experiences with the fuel 
problem for a generation and more should 
be sufficient evidence that there is no alter- 
native. It is not merely the enormous 
losses of money, time and effort that coal 
strikes entail but we must also bear in 
mind an even more important fact, which 
is that a fuel shortage with high coal prices 
completely destroys the natural operation 
of fundamental economic laws. The cur- 
tailment of industry means a decrease in 
the production of goods and higher ‘prices 
per unit for all manufactured articles. 


Physical Problems 


This year’s coal strike has interfered with 
the orderly recovery of business. The only 
well-informed people who regarded our re- 
cent coal and rail strikes without apprehen- 
sion and regret were those speculators who 
capitalize wide fluctuations in prices. 

And while we are concentrating our 
attention on the nation’s fuel riddle we 
must not only think of the political features 
but give earnest attention to the physical 
problems relating to the production and 
utilization of coal. Aside from legislation 
there are a number of important changes 
and developments in our fuel practices that 
might be considered to the great relief and 
decided advantage of the country. In the 
very beginning it is necessary that we get 
ourselves straightened out with regard to 
the seasonal nature of coal mining, and the 
causes of part-time employment and gen- 
eral instability in the industry. The fact 
that there is a heavy seasonal consumption 
of coal for house heating, especially of 
anthracite, has caused many people to 
believe that the demand for coal in the 
winter months is very much greater than 
during the summertime. 

Though it is quite possible, if we are to 
judge by such figures as are available, that 


| 
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75 per cent.of the annual production | 
anthracite is consumed during the six eco 
months of the year, an investigation shoy 
that the consumption of soft coal does ni 
follow the fluctuation of the thermometi 
in the same way as does the consumptic 
of hard coal. A careful estimate indicaté 
that 43 per cent of our annual bituminoy 
production is burned during the six war 
months cf the year, while 57 per cent 
consumed in the cold months. ‘he raj) 
roads burn more coal per ton mile in tl, 
winter, but they haul more freight in t} 
warm months, when the weather is goo 
They consume 27 per cent of the tot! 
yearly output of soft coal, and of this coi 
sumption 13 per cent is burned in the sun’ 
mer and 14 per cent in the winter. Likewis 
the steel business consumes nearly as muc_ 
coal in the summer as in the winter, an 
the same thing is true of general manufa) 
turing. Public utilities burn more tha 
one-third of their annual coal supply in th 
summer, while householders consume on] 
one-fourth. We must not overlook tk 
fact, however, that the public utilities an 
householders both have excellent storag| 
facilities, so that coal can be stocked durin 
the warm season. 


The Menace of Overcapacity — 

Even as the foregoing figures now stan. 
it is clear that the mining of bitumino 
coal is far from being what we may call 
seasonal business. If in addition we tak 
into account that 26,000,000 tons of soj 
coal are required to satisfy what is know 
as the Great Lakes trade and that all th 
fuel goes up the lakes for storage during th 
summer months and is distributed by ra 
during the winter to the consumers of tl! 
Northwest, then it becomes evident the 
the so-called summer demand for eo; 
amounts to about 47 per cent of the annu; 
output. Consequently we must abando 
the idea that the instability of the coal ir 
dustry is in any way due to the weathe| 
If we examine the figures of soft-co;! 


51 per cent in the winter. There have bee) 
buyers’ panics in coal, when productio 
was good and consumption only norma) 
On the other hand, there have been ruinov 
drops in coal prices during depression) 
although the consumption of coal was goin 
on at the rate of 75 per cent of norma 


stability on the weather. j 

The chief cause of chaos in the bitum 
nous coal industry is overcapacity an 
overdevelopment of the soft-coal field 
It is this condition that is responsible fc 
instability, and there is no way that th 
mine owners themselves can remedy tk 
situation through voluntary and indi 
pendent action. If the mining companit 
were to attempt to bring order into the 
industry by joint action and agreemer 
they would immediately be liable t 
prosecution under the provisions of tl 
Sherman Antitrust Law. Also, it would | 


important as, 
before, the scheme that calls for the imm 
diate establishment of a permanent gover! 
ment bureau of coal economics, or a fa 
finding and distributing commission, if on 
prefers to call it that. Even if nothing: 
done to prevent the recurrence’ of coi 


i 
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as is suggested, would undoubtedly mak 
strikes far less frequent and certainly le 
destructive. The great need of the day’ 
for the education of both coal operators an 
coal buyers, and this work must be carrie 
on by an independent bureau whos 
accuracy and authority will never b 
questioned. When the consumer know 
that there is ample coal available for h 
needs he will not get hysterical and there 
add to the force of buyers’ panics. Furthel 
more, with abundant information at han 
consumers will always be able to exercls 
wisdom in storing coal in preparation ft 
strikes on the railroads or at the mine‘ 
Many of our car shortages have been du 
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» a consumers’ panic and unnecessary 
nxiety to stock coal in addition to current 
weds. Here again education of the buyer 
vill help materially. fat 

) A goodly percentage of the coal mines in 
ne United States are what might be called 
gneconomic operations. At many of these 
jants the cost of producing coal is from 
‘ity cents to a dollar and a half more per 
pn than at mines where conditions are 
core favorable and the managements more 
ficient. These high-cost mines are a 
yenace to the business and could not 
ist except for the instability of the in- 
yastry. Many of these plants, commonly 
nown as snowbirds, operate only in boom 
sriods. Strikes are the food on which they 
ve, for usually during and after a strike 
pal prices are high. Any number of these 
‘ines are run by lawyers, butchers, doc- 
ors and bankers. They seldom have con- 
,acts, but when it comes to getting the last 
enny from the public for their coal they 
ve efficient in the highest degree. The 
imination of strikes would completely do 
way with these operations, and the rail- 
yads would be greatly benefited by then 
xing enabled to concentrate their atten- 
on on the large low-cost producers in- 
ead of having to distribute and later 
wllect cars from thousands of scattered 
puntry sidings. 

Since it appears to be impossible to 
iminate strikes, about the only way we 
yn wipe out the noneconomic mines is by 
Jueating not only all members of the coal 
aternity but the public at large. There- 
‘re we find ourselves again confronted by 
,e necessity of organizing and operating 
‘bureau of coal economics that will have 
thority to compile, analyze and dis- 
jibute complete data on coal production, 
msumption, transportation, storage, 
ages, earnings, cost of living, number of 
val ears out of order, speed of movement, 
id all other data relating to coal. Oper- 
ors, miners and coal consumers all could 
en go ahead with assurance that they 
ere acting on a basis of fact—not rumor 
ad guesses. 

With such a plan in action coal owners of 
\e grasping type would not dare profiteer. 


ose having no regard for justice would © 


ad it difficult, in the face of a wide-awake 
id well-informed public opinion, to set up 
age scales that would fall short of provid- 
ig the miners with a decent living. This 
»yuld tend to reduce wage extremes and 
sen labor turnover. It is also certain 
at with full data at hand the companies 
jaeing coal would not so often engage 
| price-cutting campaigns that do not per- 
janently benefit the public, but on the 
‘her hand do frequently bankrupt the 
(erating companies. As to coal buyers, 
id consumers generally, the availability 
(full data would result in wiser buying 
id cause our enormous coal-storage facili- 
iss to be used more for the benefit of in- 
(stry and the country generally, instead 
(for selfish personal gain. In buying coal, 
i in buying stocks or almost anything else, 
le average citizen cannot be induced to 
lake his purchases on a falling market; 
It that is just the time the industry needs 
te buyer most, and nothing but education 
‘ll bring him in. 


Information for the Public 


The information that would be dissemi- 
ited by a bureau of coal economics would 
jaterially lessen the prejudice that now 
ists against the operators and the miners, 
id would make it more difficult for dema- 
{gues to mislead the workers. Up until 
P recent strike it also appeared that such 
_ agency for collecting and publishing 
bie might be largely instrumental in re- 
cing the intermittency of employment in 
e soft-coal mines, and thereby remove 
tat was believed to be the chief grievance 
Hee workers. Up until this year there 
d not been a general strike in the an- 
tracite field since 1902. There has been 
problem of intermittent employment in 
> hard-coal mines in twenty years, yet 
2 anthracite miners were called out to in- 
*e the success of the soft-coal strike by 
iking a fuel famine certain. 
here is no longer any doubt that the 
ner is the most stubborn and aggressive 
ment in the labor group. Since 1915 
> national organization of the miners has 
‘ced three revisions of its unexpired con- 
cts by national strikes or threats of na- 
nal strikes. As to local violations of 
reements, the United Mine Workers has 
1 up a score of many hundreds of such 
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breaches of contract in a period of only a 
few years. The average miner in many 
fields is a radical and a rover. It is this 
gypsy trait in him that causes the mining 
companies to have an annual labor turn- 
over of from 100 to 200 per cent. 

An efficient educational bureau distribut- 
ing coal facts will not be able to correct the 
instability that results from having the in- 
dustry half union and half nonunion. The 
unorganized districts will continue to show 
a much steadier curve of production, and 
notwithstanding their lower wages the non- 
union miners will probably continue to 
earn a larger income than their fellow 
workers in the union. This problem is up 
in the air, and just now there appears to be 
no hope of dragging it to earth. Likewise 
there is no way to overcome the instability 
caused by the great differences existing in 
the various grades of coal. No one can 
deny the right of the consumer to purchase 
that grade of coal that he considers most 
advantageous to him. As a result of this 
freedom of choice the effect of quality on 
stability must continue to be very great 
when coal markets are normal. The better 
the grade of coal produced the steadier the 
mine works. Last year, during the depres- 
sion, many companies producing coals of 
low grade mined only one-fifth as much as 
they did in the same months of 1920, when 
prices were stiff because of a supposed coal 
shortage. Again I repeat that though edu- 
cation will better the situation it cannot be 
expected to remedy instability caused by 
differences of quality. 


Instability of Production 


But education, through giving wide pub- 
licity to essential facts relating to coal, will 
clear away fallacies; explode ridiculous 
rumors; arouse sympathy for decent oper- 
ators and hard-working miners by inform- 
ing the public concerning the enormous 
difficulties and problems of the business; 
inspire coal owners to use correct systems 
of accounting so that they may know the 
true cost of production; guide coal con- 
sumers in their buying, thereby eliminating 
hysterical methods of purchasing coal, 
which have always proved costly to the 
consumer; and last but not least, the wide 
dissemination of facts by a statistical or- 
ganization, through molding public opin- 
ion, will force the railroads not only to 
keep equipment in good order but to pur- 
chase new cars at a rate that is in keeping 
with the country’s growing fuel require- 
ments. 

In addition to the causes of instability in 
the coal industry that have already been 
mentioned there are a number of secondary 
evils that do considerable damage, which 
should be removed. Referring to these 
problems briefly, let me first mention the 
effect on coal markets of the uncertainty 
that exists with respect to the disposal of 
the production from the large mines owned 
by great manufacturing concerns, espe- 
cially in the steel industry. For instance, 
when the steel business is booming the 
mines owned by the big steel companies 
ship most of their production to the ovens 
and mills of the parent company. But when 
the steel business is dull a large part of this 
tonnage from the mines of the steel com- 
panies is thrown on the commercial market, 
with the result that there is a heavy dislo- 
cation of trade, which tends to knock the 
business of the commercial mines into a 
cocked hat. Much coal that ordinarily is 
coked also comes on the market during 
these times of slackness in the steel busi- 
ness, and this further adds to the confusion. 

Then there is the instability that is 
caused by privately owned cars and by 
assigned cars. Most of the steel com- 
panies, some public-service corporations, 
and many large operators own their own 
railroad equipment, and when these cars 
are given preferential movement by the 
carriers in critical periods of car shortage 
the service rendered by the railroads to 
other mines is greatly impaired and the 
situation aggravated. It is the opinion of 
many that common carriers have no right 
to use their motive power, tracks and 
terminals to give preferential movement to 
private rolling stock. Then, as to assigned 
cars, one may rightfully question the jus- 
tice of the plan followed by many railroads 
of treating some of their rolling stock the 
same as private equipment, and assigning 
such cars to certain mines for preferential 
loading and movement, especially for rail- 
road fuel. Though this is a fine thing for 
the favored mines, it increases the cost of 
coal and decreases the miners’ earnings at 
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only the best 
is cheapest? 


IFLEX Automobile Bumpers are built 
to meet traffic requirements — not 
prices. Their value in protecting 

lives and car investment can never be 
measured in terms of dollars. 


Built of tough, springy steel produced by 
special process. Flexibility and strength, 
scientifically determined, are in propor- 
tion to car weight. Full looped ends pro- 
vide recoil which cushions shocks. 
Double bars block other bumpers of 
all heights. Protection with Distinction! 


Economize by insisting that Biflex, the 
original, be put on your car. Look for 
the Biflex trade-mark. Priced from $21 
to $28. West of the Rocky Mountains, 
$1.50 additional. See your dealer. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are Guaran- 
teed Against Breakage for One Year. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Waukegan, Illinois. 
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Flyosan 
routs insects 


This past summer, thankstoFlyosan, 
thousands of families have lived free 
from flies and mosquitoes. 

It’s time to mobilize your Flyosan 
sprayer against the fall and winter 
bugs—roaches, bedbugs, moths, fleas 
on dogs, lice on poultry and cattle. 
-Flyosan kills them all. 

Flyosan is non-poisonous. Pleas- 
antodor. Nostain. Safe, clean and 
easy to use. 

If your druggist does not have Flyosan 
we will mail you a pint can and a sprayer 
for one dollar (west of Rockies and Canada, 


$1.25 


Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 
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Copyright 1922, C. C. Corp. 
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collieries that are not so lucky as to have 
the railroad company for a customer. 

Fortunately, all these secondary evils 
can be removed by the establishing of regu- 
lations by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or by Congress. But let no one 
think that the carriers will be restrained 
from continuing these practices or that the 
steel companies will be prohibited from 
flooding the markets with coal in years of 
poor business unless the voice of the public 
is raised loud enough to be heard. Here 
again a bureau of coal economics would be 
mighty useful in carrying fuel truths to the 
people of the country. 

Before leaving this discussion of the 
causes and remedies for instability in the 
coal industry let me remark that many 
students of the situation are now working 
on plans which they propose shall remedy 
the one great evil already referred to, which 
is the overdevelopment of the industry. 
Some recommend that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be given power 
to forbid railroads to provide sidings and 
shipping facilities for new mines in fields 
where the present productive capacity of 
existing mines is entirely sufficient to take 
care of today’s demands. Before being per- 
mitted to serve any new coal operation, it 
is suggested under this proposal that the 
carrier must obtain a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The Dawning Age of Gas 


Another proposal is that rules shall be 
worked out and adopted, requiring the 
payment of commissions by carriers to 
shippers of coal and coke, for uniform regu- 
lar shipments. The details of this type of 
proposal are too complicated to make inter- 
esting reading, but it may be remarked that 
this plan is designed to wipe out owners of 
high-cost mines, where profits are possible 
only in a sellers’ market. The authors con- 
tend that the scheme would do away with 
inefficient operators, speculative coal deal- 
ers and unnecessary retail distributors 
through working a serious hardship upon 
them. Also, under the plan, incompetent 
miners would be eliminated, for in the 
reduction of mine labor that would take 
place the inefficient workers would be the 
first to lose their jobs. Likewise profes- 
sional agitators engaged in promoting class 
antagonism would lose their jobs through 
the stabilization of the industry on a sound 
economic basis. 

What a remedy we shall have here if 
these economic doctors can only succeed 
in putting their prescription across! At 
any rate, it all points to one truth, and 
that is that most of our coal remedies are 
closely related to present or proposed rail- 
road practices. 

Right now we are concerned about the 
present winter, and far be it from me to be- 
little the possible discomforts of today’s 


emergency. However, our position of the | 


moment should only emphasize the im- 
portance of looking .ahead and solving 
other years that lie before us. Death and 
the coal problem for next year and all the 


eternity are the only things in the future — 


more certain than the coming of a gas age. 


Before many years have passed, fuel con- | 


sumers in great cities, getting all their heat 
units through pipes, will look back in 
horror to the day» when raw coal was 
burned and the people submitted to the 
evils of smoke, ashes, unnecessary waste 
and needless labor. In this coming time 


citizens will regard our present fuel prac- | 


tices very much as we regard the clumsy 


methods of folks a generation ago, when | 


water was supplied to each household from 
a well in the back yard instead of from a 
central reservoir with pipes leading to all 


the homes in the community. It will be | 


just as easy in the future to turn on the gas 


in the cellar furnace as it is now to turn on | 


water in the bathtub. 
No one has ever discovered anything in 


the world that will burn except gas. We | 
say that a piece of coal will burn, but all | 
we do is to warm the lump to the ignition | 
temperature, and then burn the gas that | 
the coal liberates. Unfortunately, when we | 


carry on this process in the most efficient 
coal-burning furnace that was ever con- 


structed, no way has been or will be de- | 
vised to prevent the losses of coal tar, | 
ammonia and other products of value that | 


the coal contains. In the future, if coal is 


carried any distance at all, it will be to | [ 


great carbonizing or gasifying plants, 
where the raw coal will be treated and all 
the values extracted, down to the last 


squeal. Just as whole regions will be sup- 
plied with electricity for power purposes 
from one great central plant, so whole re- 
gions with an area as great as some of our 
smaller states will be supplied with gas for 
heating from enormous central plants. 
Great mains will carry gas hundreds of 
miles, just as oil is now carried through 
pipes halfway across the American con- 
tinent. No modern practice is more 
ridiculous or more closely linked with a 
primitive age than our present methods of 
distributing and burning coal. Fortunately, 
the next ten years will witness greater ad- 
vances toward a day of fuel efficiency than 
have taken place during the century that 
has passed. 

There is no physical remedy for our na- 
tional coal problem that will afford us any- 
thing like as much relief as will come from 
the rapid expansion and the immediate 
construction of superenergy plants to 
supply the country with electricity for 
power and gas for heating. Tens of millions 
of tons of coal would be saved to the na- 
tion if industries would purchase their cur- 
rent for power purposes from great central 
plants. Power generated in the form of 
electricity in superplants and transmitted 
by high-tension lines to industries not only 
saves coal and reduces freight charges but 
by the use of interconnected lines this plan 
assures continuity of service not attain- 
able by independent and isolated plants. 

We hear much concerning the fuel 
sayings that would result from the greater 
development of our water powers. There is 
now installed in the United States, exclu- 
sive of steam railroads, approximately 50,- 
000,000 horse power of plant capacity, of 
which 10,000,000 is water power and 40,- 
000,000 steam power. The development of 
hydroelectric power, therefore, can furnish 
substantial relief from the dangers of a coal 
famine in the United States, and especially 
in our Eastern and Western States, since 
there is available potential water power of 
approximately 60,000,000 horse power, of 
which only 10,000,000 has so far been de- 
veloped. 


Savings From Water Power 


The subject is too big to discuss here in ~ 


detail, so let us confine ourselves to a single 
concrete illustration, and take the state of 
New York, which produces no coal at all. 
This state has about 50,000 industrial 
plants, employing 1,500,000 people, besides 
great and varied public utilities and trans- 
portation systems. The total horse power 
now consumed in the state is approximately 
5,000,000, of which over 1,000,000 is water 
power. The latest survey of power re- 
sources in New York, covering both bound- 
ary and interior streams, shows that the 
state has 4,200,000 undeveloped~ horse 
power, and 1,300,000 water horse power 
that has already been developed. The un- 
developed power on the boundary streams 
which amounts to nearly three-fourths of 
the whole, includes one-half the total re- 
maining flow on the Niagara, one-half the 
undeveloped power on the Delaware above 
Belvidere, and one-half that portion of the 
St. Lawrence bordering on New York 
State. In view of these facts, which indi- 
cate’ that the state has sufficient. water 
power, if harnessed, to run all its industrial 
plants, it is an absurdity amounting almost 
to a social crime for the government and 
people of the state of New York to allow 
these water powers to remain undeveloped. 

Every hydroelectric horse power that is 
developed ‘means an annual’ saving of 
approximately ten tons of coal, based on 
the average efficiency of all steam-power 
plants. The savings on coal that can be 
effected in' New York State through utiliz- 
ing running’ water can be duplicated in 
other sections of our country. If such a 
plan were followed generally the result 
would be that our manufacturing and 


_ transportation industries in all the regions 


favored with water power would be able to 
continue operations without regard to rail- 
road conditions or-coal strikes. | ‘ Hest 

The commercial development of the water 
power of the St. Lawrence River would 
make available 5,400,000 horse. power, of 
which energy nearly ‘one-fourth: would 
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belong to the United States by treaty rk 
A considerable part of the remainde 
this power would be available for use it} 
United States for many years to come, 
to the limited markets for power in Candy 
The release of 5,400,000 horse power | 
erated from falling water would save 
000,000 tons of coal yearly. This econm 
would save the labor of 70,000 miners; 


Investigation has shown that every 
hydroelectric horse power installed ir 
United States automatically releases 
worth of coal-carrying railway equip: 
for other general uses. Therefore the it 
stitution of 5,400,000 hydroelectric Ir 
power for coal-generated power woulcte 
lease for other uses more than $500,00( 
worth of existing railroad property ink 
country and Canada. Furthermore, ‘h 


generation and utilization of 5,40()0 


that the saving per horse power per an 
would be thirty-five dollars. The uti 
tion of America’s water power is a ps 
economy of the first order. If there y 
was a time when that truth should beg 
ognized and acted upon that momel|; 
right now. 


Possibilities of Oil 


In closing, let me add a few words if 
respect to the part oil may play in reliefn 
our fuel difficulties. The scarcity of bi 


coal, From the news that has appearedin 
would gather the impression that oilfi 
heating homes, factories and other bil 
ings is in its experimental stages. Suii 
not the case, for some of the great fy 
scrapers, hospitals and department sti 
as well as homes in New York and cie 
large cities, have long ago dispensed 
their coal bins and gone over to an oil 
When properly burned, oil gives { 
tically smokeless combustion, reduces | 
costs at least one-half, enables steam t 
raised in two-thirds of the time requ 
with coal, and largely eliminates the ni 
sity of cleaning furnaces and flues. 
It is also true that with oil 50 per m 
more heating value can be stored in a g 
space, and 80 per cent of this heating vu 
can be utilized in raising steam, as «im 
pared with 65 per cent for coal. le 
points of advantage are: Tank storag/i 
any convenient place is possible; jal 
loads can be met promptly and with 3 
little boiler strain, up to reasonable lirts 
in firing with oil only 15 to 20 per cero 
excess air is needed, and as a result the}i 
a minimum variation in furnace temy 
tures, and heat losses in the waste gaseil 
reduced. If anyone is so optimistic ¢ 
believe that an abundant supply of fur 
is assured for the future in the Ur 
States, then this type of fuel is well w' 
thinking about as an agent for heating 
any rate, we may be thankful fori 
service that oil is rendering right now ir 
time of fuel distress. 
The story of the development of life nt 
industry here in America is the most aii 
ing tale of the waste of wealth by a ire 
less, improvident ,eople that the worlcia 
ever known. We have flooded the air 
that wonder fuel—natural gas, cov) 
our land with the ashes of burned forts 


spinning wheel. . A 
If our fuel experiences this winter fir 
jar us into ‘a real consciousness of ourlt 
tional negligence,-and-fire the people \t 
a hot determination to.end the prell! 
orgy of-waste, then the discomforts n° 
losses we endure will not have been bit 
in vain. + - ! : ‘ee 

But if.we forget our lessons and weily 
resume the journey, imbued with the sf 
false idea that today’s economic and inJs 
trial ills are necessary evils that are inhe!! 
and ineradicable, then we are deservit 
‘all the misfortunes that come to people! 
‘devote their attention to curing effect! 
stead of remedying causes. q 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Parsons, ? 
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rintention at all. Either Johnnie Frean 
led utterly to grasp that—perhaps he was 
2d to such treatment—or he concealed his 
in admirably. His face looked pleased. 
:smiled that too-curved smile of his, giv- 
+a glimpse of his white stubby teeth. It 
nkled tiny wrinkles about his eyes, which 
d the effect of softening them. 
‘J like that,’’ said Johnnie Frean. ““Com- 
- to the point, that way. You don’t get 
it treatment very much in my trade of 
lities, where almost everyone goes at the 

in idea through the cellar. Yes, I’m 
‘e about the Day Street Terminal.” 

‘I can save you time,” said Mrs. 
gnard abruptly. “‘My attorney, Frank 
en, has laid the situation before me. If 
s put at Day Street I lose. If it’s put in 
: Bottoms, where it belongs, I win. And 
2 everything else in Chichester—it’s in 
ir hands.”’ 

‘Frank Allen is a shrewd fellow,’’ said 
imnie Frean. “He gave me the fight of 
life fifteen years ago. I’m not sure he 
aldn’t have put me out if he hadn’t been 
ttle lazy. That’s the difference between 
se lads born to money and—us. 
ay’ve never had to fight for their lives. 
»y’re short on the punch. His statement 
she case is remarkably accurate as state- 
ats about me go. He’s made only two 
takes. It’s six of one and a half dozen 
the other, so far as the interests of 
chester are concerned, whether the 
ninal goes to Day Street or the Bot- 
is. And the proposition isn’t entirely in 
‘hands, It’s mostly in yours.” 

Wer Mrs. Leonard ran a thrill which 

‘lated all her nerves. Johnnie Frean 
about to demand his bribe! 

I’ve got an offer for you,” said Johnnie 
an, “and it will surprise you, I think. 
1 didn’t waste any words—you didn’t 
|—andIwon’t.. I’ve come here this after- 
‘nto tell you you’d better marry me.” 
‘What?” began Mrs. Leonard in a kind 
ialf tone. ‘Marry you?” 
nd Mrs. Leonard found herself laugh- 
Her laughter was one of her charms. 
‘little runs of the gamut, its little 
ages of time made it a kind of singing. 
vegan to die down. Then she remem- 
1d how, expecting the demand of a 
‘e, she had disposed herself as though 


“The Proposition 
Isn’t Entirely 
in My Hands. 
It’s Mostly in 
Yours.’’ Over 
Mrs. Leonard 
Ran a Thriltt 
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for a proposal—and the proposal had come. 
Her mirth broke out again. When at last 
she began to control it she stopped 
abruptly at the thought that she was hurt- 
ing Johnnie Frean unduly. But again he 
did not seem to mind; in fact, he himself 
was on the verge of laughter, his half-moon 
smile curbing his firm mouth, his eyes 
crinkling up. 

“Sure, it is rather funny,” said Johnnie 
Frean. “It'll take you some time to get 
used to the idea. But I mean it. And it 
won’t be so ridiculous after you’ve thought 
it over.” 

Mrs. Leonard leaned forward now, her 
voice controlled, but her eyes shining with 
mirth. “And why do you want to marry 
me?” she asked. ‘Love at first sight? My 
mature charms?”’ 

“No,” said Johnnie Frean, ‘‘that isn’t 
the main consideration. Still, that comes 
into it. I wouldn’t be putting that propo- 
sition to everybody. But you’re easy to 
look at—at least I think so, and did the 
first time ever I laid my eyes on you. 
And”’—here Johnnie Frean seemed to sur- 
vey her with that critical eye which had 
been appraising men all his working life 
and must now, since the Nineteenth 
Amendment, appraise women—‘“and you 
have class, of course—and brains. There’s 
no telling what you might have done if 
you’d ever been up against it. But that 
isn’t the main consideration this time. 
It’s Ellen.” 

Johnnie stopped. Mrs. Leonard beat her 
memory a moment for the scattered facts 
she knew about Johnnie Frean, and then: 
“You mean your daughter?” she asked. 

“That’s the idea,’’ said Johnnie Frean. 
His face softened. ‘‘She’s my only child, 
you know. Named after my first wife.’ 

Mrs. Leonard did not fail to note the 
touch of assumption in that “‘first.’’ It was 
one of those side lights which showed how 
when Johnnie Frean made up his mind the 
thing was an accomplished fact. A slight 
ripple of alarm ran over her. Then, though 
she held her lips stiff, she resumed her 
inner laughter. Probably Johnnie Frean 
had always used that method successfully 
with women of his own type. It would be 
amusing to give him his first lesson in the 
higher feminism. 
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But Johnnie Frean was talking: 

“T’m not saying anything against my 
frst wife. She was good. And pretty. 
Ellen looks like her. But Ellen was born 


with a head. I’ve done all I could by my | 


girl—the best schools, and a French gov- 


erness, and everything. Now she’s just out | 


of college. She got along there on her own. 


Being my daughter was a handicap. But | 
when she graduated they voted her the | 


most popular girl in her class.” Here 
Johnnie Frean’s voice swelled a little with 
triumph. ‘“‘Now she’s coming back to 
Chichester. And I know your set. It’s 
the hardest-boiled society proposition in the 
state. Haven’t I been blackballed at the 
Chichester Country Club? I didn’t mind— 
for myself. If I couldn’t stand a punch I’d 
have been down and out long ago. There’s 
just as good golf at the Maywood Club, and 
probably a lot more fun. But I was think- 
ing of Ellen. Women don’t like to play 
second fiddle socially. And I don’t want 
her to go through life just as the daughter 
of Johnnie Frean—Boss Frean. I want the 
best of everything for Ellen. With you 
as a stepmother—well, you see!”’ Johnnie 
Frean threw out his hands with a gesture 
which implied that the rest was axiomatic. 

“Has it occurred to you,” inquired Mrs. 
Leonard—and a dancing light made ashes- 
of-roses in her gray eyes—‘‘that there’s 
another way of accomplishing your pur- 
pose?’’ 

“T’ve thought out almost every way,” 
replied Johnnie Frean, “‘but this one seems 
to be the only cinch in the lot. Still ——” 

“Why don’t you offer me your—induce- 


ment,” asked Mrs. Leonard, “‘just to take | 


her up socially? In a year or so I could put 
her where you want her to be, and you 
wouldn’t have to burden yourself with me.”’ 

But no matter how Mrs. Leonard’s eyes 
danced, now they lit no answering gleam in 
the blue eyes of Johnnie Frean. For the 
moment he seemed blind to all the lighter 
aspects of the situation. He did not even 
contradict that ‘‘you wouldn’t have to 
burden yourself.” 

“TI thought of that,’ he said. ‘‘It was 
the way the idea first came to me—when 
I realized that you were a heavy owner in 
the Day Street section. But that won’t 
work. How do I know but you'll steer her 
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right until that terminal proposition is 
cinched for the Bottoms, and then drop her 
out of the game?” , 

“T see!’”? exclaimed Mrs. Leonard. “I 
see!’”? Then she burst into another reel of 
laughter. ‘“‘The theory of noblesse oblige 
hasn’t dawned on your ken, has it? But 
I think I understand your point of view 
perfectly, Mr. Frean.”’ 

“Well,” said Johnnie Frean, “‘that’s the 
game as it’s played. Personally I’d like 
to run my life and this town on the noblesse 
oblige plan. But it doesn’t work in prac- 
tice. I wouldn’t blame you. But I’m tak- 
ing no chances. Not when it’s a matter of 
Ellen’s future.” 

“You have entirely omitted one con- 
sideration,” said Mrs. Leonard. ‘If I 
accept this unusual proposal you’ll be 
thrown in with my real-estate bargain. 
What have you to offer—you yourself?” 

“Me?” he inquired. He paused. His 
expression of painful reflection showed that 
he was not accustomed to a situation 
wherein he must explain Johnnie Frean to 
anyone. ‘Well, to begin with, it isn’t a 
proposition of a poor man asking a rich 
woman to marry him. Even if the terminal 
is kept off Day Street my fortune will 
stack up with yours. And it’s been made 
on the level too. Just now I could pretty 
nearly double it by going into the bootleg 
game like ”” Johnnie Frean’s full stop 
proved that he had pulled up just short of 
naming a name. “But I won’t touch it, 
and I’ll live to dance on the political graves 
of those who do. My business policy has 
been dead square—seeing chances from the 
inside out and taking them. Personally 
I’m clean. My worst enemy will tell you 
that. Dissipation has never interested me. 
So many other things are more fun. I’d 
play the married game straight. I did it 
with Ellen’s mother. And in her case it 
wasn’t always so easy. I’d do it with you. 
Of course I’m supposed not to be refined. 
Really’’—here Johnnie Frean screwed up 
his eyes a little as though struggling with 
introspection—‘“‘I don’t know whether I’m 
refined inside or no. There’s a lot of bunk, 
Mrs. Leonard, about every game. Mine’s 
no exception. If the boys cn whom I de- 
pend to stand off the kid-glove vote sus- 
pected me of being a highbrow—good 
night! I’ve been inside of the houses of 
those who blackballed me from the Coun- 
try Club—because I was tagged as a boss 
and because I wasn’t refined. And I’ve 
taken pains to see their libraries. A lot of 
old books inherited from their fathers and 
grandfathers and a lot of uniform sets with 
a few fancy bindings to put onto the table. 
From the look of them you could hide a 
thousand-dollar bill in any one of them and 
it would never be found until the family 
died out and their stuff went onto the 
auction block. My library’s on the top 
floor back, where it’s never seen except by 
Ellen and me. It’s only three thousand 
volumes or so, but they get looked into and 
most of them get read.” 

Now, it seemed to Mrs. Leonard, an- 
other entity had taken possession of this 
strange interesting visitor. Was it the 
inner man coming through? That boxer 
eye of his, firm and yet alert, seemed to 
grow reflective. 

“When I saw what my job in this world 
was going to be,”’ continued Johnnie Frean, 
“T got ready for it. My job was to run this 
city and run it right. I think I’ve done 
that. Look up our record on Liberty Loan 
and draft allotments. There was where 
towns showed what they were. See what’s 
happened to our death rate. Get the state 
report on our schools. That kind of thing 
can’t be done in these days by an igno- 
ramus. I liked to read and I went to it— 
economics and such sociology as didn’t 
listen plain foolish, and science. And after 
that, a lot of reading for its own sake be- 
cause I liked it. Pepys, for example, and 
history. And the poets ——” 

But here this hard man seemed to feel 
himself growing soft and to pull himself 
together, That latest entity of his de- 
parted. The half-moon smile curved over 
his teeth and his eyes twinkled. 

“You’ve probably noticed nothing wrong 
with my grammar this morning,” he pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘I’m like one of those freak 
singers who can do alto and soprano at one 
and the same time. That’s where I have 
the advantage over most people. I have 
two sets of grammar. One I use at home— 
and on you. The other’s for business hours. 
It’s expected of me. I used to have two 
sets of table manners, too, but the boys 
have improved so much in that respect 
since I took hold that I’ve canned the 
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flivver set entirely. I’d have to nowi 
event, I 


ter Country Club, for example, I’d ha! 
taken it off. But the boys like it. So un) 
it becomes an inducement not to wear 


I wear it. Probably there’s more buy 
than usual about my game. But at aj 
rate I don’t bunk myself.” Here he r| 


down. 
‘“There are probably many more induc 
ments you might add,’’ encouraged M: 
Leonard. ‘‘You’re modest, Mr. Frez| 
You seem from common report to be a gre) 
deal of a man, for one thing.” 
“Oh,” said Johnnie Frean almost apo. 
getically, “‘I guess you have to be a hem 
to hold down a district like the Four 
Ward.” | 
“But there’s one consideration y) 
overlook,” said Mrs. Leonard. “I’ve be 
brought up to believe that marriages— 
this country, at least—are made for love 
“Well,” said Johnnie Frean, ‘‘if it com 
to that I think I would like you a lo 
He glanced over Mrs. Leonard’s matv 
charms, seemed to seize on one featu 
“I was always strong on gray eyes.” — 
Mrs. Leonard laughed again. Now? 
the first time her laughter raised a shs 
of confusion in Johnnie Frean. f 
“You know,” he added apologetical 
‘in the gang I was brought up with—dor 
by the gas house—I couldn’t tell you hi 
tough they were—we went with a girl a 
got engaged and married her before we us 
that word. Probably we never used it 
all, at that. It’s a thing I’ll have to lean! 


harden; he was in his boss entity. “Wi 
I’ve put the proposition. It’s just betwe 
you and me. Marry me, and it’s going 
be all right with the Day Street matter.” 

Mrs. Leonard regarded him with { 
direct gaze of her shining gray eyes. 

“But I wasn’t thinking entirely of y; 
Mr. Frean,” she said. ‘You will pard 
what seems like boasting, but several ot!) 
gentlemen have been willing to take ris 
with me and matrimony. If I haven’t wi 


about naming.” a 
“Oh,” he said easily, “I’ll attend) 
that. You just give me half a chance.” | 
He smiled now, but less broadly than » 
fore, and Mrs. Leonard realized for an > 


fighting youth of his. ; 
instant of suspicion that what he sl 
might be true. Then her smile respon 
to his. | 

“T don’t want you to think I’m ent: 


Now, Mrs. L 
Frean, “you won’t bother me by hi 
words.” 7. a 

“Tt was a little harsh,’”’ said Mrs. Le 
ard; “still perhaps the word is justifi, 
However, I’m going to be equally fr 
with you. May I trifle with this singw! 
proposition a little? And if I do, will}! 
understand that I haven’t the slightest - 
tention of accepting it?” 

Johnnie Frean stirred uneasily in 5 | 
chair. | 

““Then if you don’t intend to accept 
why stall me along?” he inquired. 

“Not to escape the terms of the barg: 
if you’re thinking about that,’’ said 
Leonard. “Act about the terminal mal! 
as you please, when you please. Just) 
way of adventure, I suppose, I’m énjoy$ 
this situation. I like to play with fire. 9 | 
begin with Miss Frean—since I’m as! 
to be her stepmother—I’m just operg | 
my place by the lake. You know it. Cct 
you and she come out for over the week-® 
and the holiday?” ‘ 

“Of course!” said Johnnie Frean. | 

“Then I’ll write to Miss Frean. -! 
Miss Ellen Frean, isn’t it? I’ll be hay 
some other people.” 

Johnnie Frean rose, as though mat 
were for the present settled between tl! 


about this job,” he said. ‘I guess she lo! 
at things a little the way your crowd 4° 
She’d call it the rough stuff.” Joh! 
paused reflectively. “I don’t know wl! 
(Continued on Page 148) _ 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
she’d have been, though, if it hadn’t been 
for my rough stuff. Washing somebody’s 
dishes, all right.”’ 

“T shan’t speak of it to your daughter or 
to anyone else,’’ said Mrs. Leonard. ‘I 
can perfectly understand,” she added, 
“why you should be ashamed to have her 
know it.” 

““Ashamed?’’ jerked Johnnie Frean. 
“What do you mean, ashamed?” 

“You know you are ashamed!” accused 


| Mrs. Leonard. 


Johnnie meditated. 


“Yes, I guess I am,” he said. “I don’t 


| know why I should be, but I am, a little.’’ 
| Then his glance shot straight at Mrs. Leon- 


ard. ‘You look inside of people, don’t 
you?”’ 
“That one was a genuine compliment,” 


smiled Mrs. Leonard. 


Pes 


RS. LEONARD’S arm was about Ellen 

Frean’s waist as they passed at the 
head of the staircase and surveyed the 
house guests amusing themselves by vari- 
ous devices in the broad living room of the 
bungalow. Ellen Frean looked long, the 
eager eyes of youth still shining at this 
new and delightful experience. But Mrs. 
Leonard, after one perfunctory glance of a 
hostess who sees that all is well, turned her 
glance back to the girl, and her expression 
softened. 

She had met Ellen Frean at the outset of 
that adventure with a little embarrass- 
ment, finding it hard to keep the perfect 
balance between condescension and effu- 
siveness. Almost irritatingly, it was the 
girl who put the elder woman at her ease— 
did it unconsciously perhaps, through her 
own native frankness, her natural quality. 
Out of her eyes—darker blue than her 
father’s, fringed with thick lashes—looked 
the very spirit of candor. There was about 
her a dewy freshness which Mrs. Leonard 
did not wholly appreciate until she saw the 
daughter of the boss, half an hour later, 
standing beside Virginia Carleton, daughter 
of a ruling social power in Chichester. 

Virginia was a flapper—a _ delicious 
specimen of that species, but still all flap- 
per, from her alluringly, saucily bobbed 
hair through her artistic but emphasized 
make-up to her daring, scanty but per- 
fectly lined costume. Beside this daughter 
of the boss Virginia looked suddenly what 
she really was not—artificial, oversophisti- 
cated, slightly wicked. For a moment Mrs. 
Leonard, who had always defended the 
flapper as a harmless necessary figure in a 
beneficial revolt of youth against a messed- 
up world, felt her convictions rubbing thin. 
How tawdry it seemed, after all, beside such 
dawnlike innocence as this! ‘Nor was it 
that innocence of nothingness and igno- 
rance which she had marked in the hot- 
house ingénue of upper-class France. This 
was an American girl; she had at least been 
to college, rubbed elbows with her kind, 
made her own simple choices of friends and 
conduct. 

Was it not, afterall, that astounding 
frankness of her father translated into 
terms of young woman? Some of her 
father’s power there was, too, in the firm- 
ness of her chin, the carriage of her head, 
the directness of her eye. No, this girl, for 
all her dewy sweetness, was not negative. 
Almost unconsciously Mrs. Leonard had 
managed to include her more and more in 
her own group. After dinner that night 
when most of the party had settled down 
to bridge and the rest to talk, they had 
withdrawn to the chamber of the hostess 


| and in a feminine talk over significant noth- 


ings reached a perfect state of feminine 
understanding. Now the French clock on 
her dressing table, striking eleven, had 
warned Mrs. Leonard that the party, tired 


| with its tramping, tennis and fishing, would 
| soon be breaking up for the night. 


Below, the group about the fireplace was 
settled down on the broad couches, listen- 
ing intently to Johnnie Frean. The slow 
occasional gestures of his muscular hands— 
devoid tonight of diamonds—showed that 
he was delivering a monologue. Some cli- 
the bridge 
players, just settling the score, joined in: 
Mrs. Leonard reflected, as she descended 
the stairs, that Johnnie Frean had carried 
it off exceedingly well. She had even 
missed the sensation she had expected to 
produce when the best people of Chi- 
chester realized that she had taken up the 
boss. That would come later, when the 
gossip began to spread! There had been 
only a moment of embarrassed silence after 
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the introductions. Alone, Mrs. Allen—fat, 
white-haired, superior and domineering— 
had markedly lifted her eyebrows, had once 
or twice thrust into the conversation a cat 
jab directed at Johnnie Frean; and Frank 
Allen had remarked in passing, ‘‘There are 
wheels within wheels in your game, too, 
Anne.” 

Johnnie Frean had become before eve- 
ning of the first day the soul of the party; 
and that without seeming to seek the posi- 
tion. He had gone fishing with the men 
early in the afternoon, and returned high 
rod; later she had discovered him playing 
mixed doubles on the tennis court with 
Virginia Carleton as a partner, and had 
stopped a moment to smile at his inexpert- 
ness of stroke and the amazing lightness 
and agility with which he handled himself. 
At dinner he had become the focus of con- 
versation. But this she noticed—that after 
he had set the ball of talk rolling he usually 
spoke less and less, seemed more and more 
to be listening and absorbing. She had a 
shrewd suspicion that they were all unwit- 
tingly telling him just what he wanted to 
know. 

Yet he had other moods, as tonight, 
when he kept in the talk to the end, sweet- 
ening it with anecdote, spicing it with epi- 
grammatic wit, illuminating it with wide 
understandings. How could anyone regard 
this man as ignorant? For, although he 
never once quoted from a book, anyone 
could see that such breadth of vision as his 
rested on no foundation other than the 
wisdom of the ages. He expressed himself 
in quick, nervous sentences; yet, even so, 
he had that sense for the accurate word 
which comes not by native gift. And just 
as the mere physical proximity of Ellen 
Frean seemed to show up Virginia Carle- 
ton, so even the light conversation of 
Johnnie Frean seemed to show up this 
provincial aristocracy in which she had 
been reared, which by old habit she had 
always regarded with instinctive reverence. 
What polished and perfected human beings 
they were—up to some point just above the 
ears! That was what she had been missing 
ever since her return—ideas. 

Twice on that first day Johnnie Frean 
had tried to see her alone. Both times she 
had managed to evade a téte-a-téte with- 
out using the sledge-hammer methods of 
their first frank astounding conversation. 
After that he tried no more. He seemed 
content to let things stand as they were. 
Only now and then she caught his eyes fol- 
lowing her; and always she found some 
excuse to leave the room. 

Now, as Mrs. Leonard and Ellen stepped 
into the circle on the couches the spell 
seemed to break; the company suddenly 
realized that it was late for the country, 
and that another day out of doors was com- 
ing tomorrow. They scattered to the cabins 
which ran along the lake shore; for the 
bungalow had for sleeping quarters only 
Mrs. Leonard’s own suite. Johnnie Frean, 
with Ellen, lingered behind the rest. They 
stood in the doorway, the father’s arm lightly 
about the daughter’s waist, the daughter 
leaning prettily, confidingly, against him. 
Again Johnnie Frean was looking steadily 
toward his hostess. His eyes were level, 
intent; and now she could not evade them. 
They disturbed Mrs. Leonard; they re- 
called to her suddenly the curious game she 
was playing. She almost expected him to 
drop some hint, some veiled threat. But 
he only bade her good night and was gone 
with Ellen. 

However, as she turnedton her bed light 
Mrs. Leonard began to experience not only 
a little apprehension of the future into 
which her whimsical sense of adventure 
was leading her but an unaccountable 
irritation. In and out of that played a 
softer but more tragic emotion. Now that 
she was alone, with the day folded up and 
filed among the archives of eternity, the 
thought of Ellen Frean called back the 
memory of her own Elsie, dead at twelve 
years. And she felt like one of those 
heavy-hearted and light-headed women 
who run to mediums to see apparitions of 
the dead child grown to maturity. For 
this was the young girl she had always 
wished Elsie to be. Sleep would be for 
long impossible. 

Mrs. Leonard switched off the light, sat 
at her casement looking out on a night of 
stars with a ragged gibbous moon making a 
melancholy light on the forest behind the 
lake, silent under a windless sky. A screech 
owl called back to a whippoorwill. The 
murmuring of the pines along the gorge 
became a haunting tragic chorus to this 
melancholy duet. Mrs. Leonard’s mood 


went black. She had seen herself, lo 
ago, as arich futile drifter. Now—she w: 
just a very lonely old woman. 

A new and rhythmic sound mingled j i 
this symphony of melancholy, defined i 
self as footsteps crunching on the carpet 
of pine needles. They had a stealthy su 
gestion, as though the pedestrian were uy 
ing to walk quietly but rapidly. A belt of 
light reached toward the forest from th ; 
window ofacabin. Intoita figure emerged, 
stood out for asecond, disappeared. It w; 
Mike Ward, Mr. Frean’s chauffeur—“he 
of. the boss’ intelligence department,” 
Frank Allen had said. She sy 
now that while the rest had themselv 
driven the thirty miles from Chichester 
Johnnie Frean had come in his invariable _ 
limousine with his unliveried chauffeur, 
She had ordered Martin, manager and man- 
of-all-work about the place, to put him up 


had a right to stroll the woods by night i 
he wished. 
But as he disappeared, that happened 
which fixed Mrs. Leonard’s eyes on the 
fringe of trees making a night horizor 
along the hills above. A brilliant metalli 
light had burst out up there. It illumi- 
nated for a moment the tall, gaunt old. 
maple which towered over the county ro 
at the very top of the gorge. It went out. 
Three times again it flickered for an i 
stant. Then it all happened again—das 
dot-dot-dot. Someone up there was sig- 
naling with an electric torch. , 
The logical thing was to call Martin, to 
wake up some of the men in the party 
Mrs. Leonard realized all that while doi 
the illogical thing. She seized the cape 
sweater which she had disposed over thi 
back of a chair before she turned out the 
lights, kicked off her evening slippers, fum 
bled for her sport shoes, put them on, ran 
down the stairs, took that familiar pa 
which her feet had followed a thousand 
times in her childhood. 
She had gone a quarter of a mile and 
stood in deep pine shadows before it oc 
curred to her to be afraid.. Mrs. Leonard 
was seldom afraid; the courage bred by a 
sense of class had been whetted in the war 
to a fine edge of action. But a spirit 
irresolution caught her. She put that doy 
as she had learned to do so often in tho 
old nights of Paris and Nancy under bom! 
raids. The path grew now even darker, 
She paused for an instant to remember. 
Yes, it veered to the right, turned at last 
round a big rock, and emerged into the fl 
space where stood the tall maple and t 
old cabin, a ruin left behind by an earli 
occupant. Stopping now and then to d 
entangle herself from the branches which 
clutched her sweater, Mrs. Leonard hurried 
on. She was rounding the rock when 
pistol went off, a heavy, thick male voi 
cried out something whereof the wor 
were indistinguishable but the tone an 
expression startled, angry. There follow 
a fusillade of half a dozen shots. They 
came from near at hand; the nearest beat 
painfully against her eardrum. Really y 
frightened now, for an instant Mrs. Leonard 
flattened herself into a crevice of the ro 
Masculine voices broke out; it was 
though the woods to right and left were ful 
of men. 
She caught the words of the near 


voice: ‘‘Hands up—we can see you=yae | 
can’t see us.” The rest was a string of 
oaths. 


From near the cabin she heard move- 
ment, low murmuring, a voice which su 
denly came out loud and clear, saying, — 
“All right, we'll be good.” 

Mrs. Leonard got hold of herself. 
gave her courage, she remembered af 
ward, was not only inflamed curiosity; 
was the sense of outraged ownership. 
this mysterious violence was happening 0 
her property! As she rose up her ey 
caught a dim blaze down the path whiek 
she had just followed. There, too, someone 
was flashing a torch, but irregularly, as 
though finding the way. The flashes a 
proached with extraordinary rapidity. 
crushed herself back against the rock 
two bulks shot past, so near that the 
almost brushed her. What could this be 
Help from the house? No, the house coule 
not have responded so soon. Besides, th 
woods would have swallowed the soun 
of the pistols. The two men ran on, makin 
no effort to muffle the beat of their f 
Then a voice tore the silence—the s 
one which had commanded before—a husky — 
voice with a peculiar bubbling pronuncla- — 
tion of the “‘r’s.” 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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(Continued from Page 148) 
You, comin’ there—stop! Come this 
—or I’ll kick you off—you’re covered.” 
hoever they were, those men in the 
i, this appeared to be the leader. 
1e footsteps ceased. A quick, hard 
»—why, it was the voice of Johnnie 
n!—answered: “Allright, I’mstopped. 
handsisup.” 
Who are you—quick?”’ came the voice 
e leader in the woods. 
Marvin Quirk,’ came the voice of 
nie Frean. 
stantly Mrs. Leonard’s memory re- 
ded; one fact clicked into its place 
another—that talk with Frank Allen— 
nention of Marvin Quirk as high pro- 
r of the bootleggers—the road round 
‘take as highway for liquor running. 
e were bootleggers, but this wasn’t 
vin Quirk—it was Johnnie Frean! 
| this in a flash before Johnnie Frean 
nued: “All right, you, Tony Bald- 
turn your flashlight on me and see 

” 


om the other side of the rock the 
tion of an electric torch dappled 
saves above. Without either motion 
straint of will—automatically—Mrs. 
ard peered round the rock. At the 
instant voices seemed to break out 
‘where in the wood—voices coarse, 
ne, menacing. Above them all she 
at one with a foreign accent: ‘“‘The 
Je-crosser! Let’s bump him for luck.”’ 
d simultaneously she saw, in the nar- 
orilliant circle made by the electric 
, Johnnie Frean solid on his two feet, 
res positively glaring command. His 
3 were not up. They rested naturally 
3 side. 
irst, ycu,’”’ said Johnnie Frean—‘‘you 
aas an itch to shoot. I told youI was 
‘in Quirk just by way of buying into 
vame. Don’t start anything until I’ve 
-afew remarks. Tony Baldwin down 
’—Johnnie Frean gave a contemp- 
» jerk of his thumb—‘“‘knows who I 
[’m Johnnie Frean, of Chichester.” 
ell you are!”’ said the foreign voice. 
7t let him gyp you again, boys. Get 
2 eye of Johnnie Frean turned in the 
‘ion of this voice, and held steady. 
‘y wild desperado lad,” said Johnnie 
:, “probably sometime one of your 
as bumped a cop. You remember 
‘he got—the chair. Emotional in- 
i don’t go when you killa cop. You’ll 
1 off a lot better if you kill Johnnie 
, won’t you?) Why, even Marvin 
will be working to find you. But 
‘if you feel you can’t restrain that 
tr finger of yours, shoot and be damned 
iH) ” 


‘eep off him!” shot the husky voice 

l leader in the woods. 

‘nat’s right, Tony. One of your little 

swill now be good. What I said goes 

»» rest. Now, Mike, turn your flash up 
r. Let’s see what’s doing.” 

idenly the half-ruined cabin burst out 

vircle of light. Against its boards 

) three men in rough coats, aban- 

¢ army breeches, leggings, their hands 

) their breasts, palms outward. About 

leet was strewn a litter of packages 

Janysacking, of pine boxes. From 

here beyond loomed a covered auto- 

}2 truck. 

‘ia! I see!” said Johnnie Frean. 

) down there were taking it away from 
> here. Tony, I didn’t know you’d 

¢wn to booze robbing.” 

lin’t,” interrupted the leader’s voice, 

/dentified as that of Tony Baldwin. 

1.’s mine, boss, so help me.” 

l’s a liar, boss,” came suddenly from 
up against the cabin; ‘‘it’s ours.” 
guess,” said Johnnie Frean, ‘‘we’d 

¢ talk this thing over. You birds 

te—come down here. That’s right. 

a down on the ground. Keep the 

1m ’em, Mike. The rest of you—put 

\r guns and come along too. Where’s 

1? I want Martin here.” 

fs was a moment of complete silence. 
| “Where’s Martin?” jerked again 
ohnnie Frean. 

’s up in the cabin, boss,” said one 
men on the ground. 

cool, musical voice of Johnnie Frean 
3ed the cabin. 

irtin,’’ he said, “if you don’t want to 
tse than I’m going to give you any- 
yme down here.” 

hher pause. Into the circle of light 
ier own Martin, caretaker of the 
7 Place in her absence, man-of-all- 
His feet seemed to be dragging. 
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“Don’t you sit down,” said Johnnie 
Frean. ‘“‘You’re on your way. You’re 
going to get the air; you give up your job 
here tomorrow, and if after a week you’re 
ever within a hundred miles of Chichester 
again—you know me!” 

“So help me, just come up to take a 
look ” began Martin. 

“Don’t waste any time lying,’ said 
Johnnie Frean. “‘You’ve been using this 
place for a transfer point on the hooch 
route. Might have got the whole estate 
confiscated if some fly prohibition agent 
had caught you. Move, you!”’ 

Johnnie Frean’s voice was low, but it 
whipped like a rifle shot. Martin threw up 
his arm as though to ward a blow, was gone 
from the circle of light. 

“Now the rest of you, come over here. 
Sit down.” - 

From the darkness emerged four more 
figures, ranged themselves beside those 
already on the ground. They, too, were 
clothed in a uniformity of rough clothes; 
Mrs. Leonard caught details like a full 
holster hanging from a hip, a foxlike face 
under a peaked cap, a Mackinaw coat 
streaked with grease. Mike shifted the 
beam of his electric torch just then, reveal- 
ing the figure of the boss standing with his 
hands in his pockets, looking down on 
them. Again Johnnie Frean was a new 
entity. He seemed stern now, but almost 
humorously indulgent. 

“You don’t have to begin too far back,’ 
he said. “I knew long ago that there was 
a regular liquor-transfer point up on this 
road. Today I had Mike here snoop round 
a little. He found that Martin was keeping 
the cache for you in the cellar of this cabin. 
Been doing it ever since booze running 
started, too, hasn’t he?” 

“That’s right,” came after a moment’s 
silence from somewhere on the ground. 

“Speak up quick next time I ask you 
a question,” said Johnnie Frean. ‘‘ Mike 
saw the cache was full, and figured you’d 
be here tonight, so he watched. I came up 
to tell you what I’m going to tell you, and 
ran into your little party. Say, you’re punk 
shooters!” 

As though this accusation were too much 
to bear, a voice spoke from the ground. 

“Wasn’t tryin’ to hit nobody. Just 
shootin’ to let °em know we was here and 
had the drop.” 

“Well, it’s the last shooting there’s going 
to be up this way,’”’ said Johnnie Frean. 
“Now listen and get this. When you birds 
pay your five dollars a case to Marvin 
Quirk’s collector you send him this word 
for me: Tell him this section of his booze 
route is closed for good. Tell him you’ve 
got to go round. There’s a detour sign up 
here for you—see! This ain’t in my baili- 
wick, or else I’d have to be arresting you 
boys and putting you through. But Mar- 
vin Quirk will understand. Do you get 
that?” 

Johnnie Frean paused. There was silence 
from the ground. 

“Get that?’’ he purred. 

“Yes, boss,’ sounded a subdued voice. 

“All right. That’s settled. Now the 
next question: Who does this booze belong 
to anyhow?” 

Now the group on the ground became 
suddenly articulate, voluble, profane. Arms 
waved in excited gestures, accusation and 
counter-accusation flew back and forth. 

“Shut up!” broke in Johnnie Frean. 
“Tony, what have you got to say?” 

“They gypped me, boss,” began Tony; 
“T buys it for me good money. Then 
Frankie comes to me, and he says Ai 

The rest, to the interested and excited 
listener crushed against the rock, was fully 
clear only in spots. It involved a business 
which she did not understand, a vocabu- 
lary in which she was not instructed. Yet 
somehow her intelligence roughly followed 
the meaning, her imagination dimly pic- 
tured the transaction. Johnnie Frean, sit- 
ting as judge, jury and attorney for both 
sides, was holding court. Once he cut short 
a witness with: ‘‘That will do. You’re 
lying. Next!’’ Again and again he inter- 
rupted a flow of speech with a question 
which seemed to cut straight to the heart 
of the matter. And suddenly he brought his 
hands together with a smack. 

““That’s enough from all of you,”’ he said. 
“You fellows have crossed and double- 
crossed until only the Lord Almighty knows 
who owns this booze. Now I tell you what 
I’m going to do. There’s two gangs of you 
here. Tony, you’re the head guy of Number 
One. Who’s top man in Number Two? You 
in the green sweater? Allright. You, Tony, 
divide this stuff into two equal parts. Then 
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you in the green sweater—you choose 
which part you want. I guess that’ll make 
you fairer, Tony, than ever you were in 
your life before. I ain’t going to stay here 
to see this done. I’m going to leave Mike 
in charge. Understand, Mike’s me. You 
touch Mike and you’re touching Johnnie 
Frean. Mike, give me that torch.” He 
played the light over the group on the 


“Say,” he remarked pleasantly, “you 
birds don’t know the half of what I’ve got 
on you. My memory’s cracking under the 
weight of it.’””. Then the light went out. 

This was, Mrs. Leonard realized, good 
night for Johnnie Frean. In his hurry as 
he rushed past her to the scene of action he 
had not seen her. But suddenly she knew 
that he must see her now, because she 
would let him know that she was there. 
She had witnessed that little melodrama 
in a kind of spell, carried on by the thrill of 
his mastery; but she found she had not the 
courage to stay for an instant after he had 
left. As he rounded the corner of the rock 
she moved. His dim bulk in the moonlight 
halted, and his electric torch flashed full 
upon her. 

“Well, I’ll ——” he began, and stopped. 
His hands fumbled for an instant with the 
torch. It went out. 

“Anything wrong, boss?”’ came the voice 
of Mike Ward from above. 

“No; stay where you are!’”’ commanded 
Johnnie Frean. 

He stepped close to Mrs. Leonard, so 
close that the heat of his body seemed to 
mitigate the shivery chill born in her of 
night air and excitement. 

“Beat it—ahead of me,” he whispered. 

As she sped down the familiar path she 
noticed that he was making a great shuf- 
fling with his feet to kill the sound of her 
own. Now they had gone for three turns 
of the path, and he dared illuminate the 
torch to light her way. And she ventured 
to speak in explanation. 

“T saw those bootleggers making flashes 
on the sky, and went up to see what it was 
all about. I heard the whole thing.” 

“Then you heard some hard language,” 
said Johnnie Frean. 

They talked no more until they came 
into an open glade, ringed with pines and 
maples. Here Mrs. Leonard stopped as 
though for breath, stopped and turned 
toward Johnnie Frean. His face was in 
shadow, but somehow his attitude seemed 
tense as he spoke. 

“Here’s my chance to tell you something 
I was going to say tomorrow. That propo- 
sition is off—the one about Day Street.” 

He paused. For the first time in her 
experience of him Johnnie Frean seemed to 
be struggling with embarrassment. 

“Day Street and me,’ prompted Mrs. 
Leonard evenly, coolly; but the moonlight 
glistened in her eyes. 

““Yes,’’ said Johnnie Frean. 

“What has changed you?” asked Mrs. 
Leonard. 

“T don’t know,” said Johnnie Frean. 
“Yes, I guess I do know maybe. I’ve 
absorbed the way your crowd looks at 
things. I guess they’re right. It was rough 
stuff, going at it that way. It isn’t being 
done. And it shouldn’t be done.”’ 

“T hope you settle that Day Street 
matter for the best interests of Chichester,” 
said Mrs. Leonard. ‘‘So much for that. 
Where do you think the terminal should 
go—really?”’ 

“T thought it was fifty-fifty,’’ mused 
Johnnie Frean, “but I’m wondering now 
if I was honest with myself. I'll have to 
look into that again.” 

He was silent for a moment, but his 
figure in the moonlight seemed to be radiat- 
ing a thousand currents of emotion. It was 
Mrs. Leonard’s will to silence which broke 
first under the strain. Her voice when she 
spoke ended with a little shrill note as 
though it were getting out of her control. 

“Ts that your—your only reason for 
withdrawing your offer?” 

“No,” said Johnnie Frean softly—‘“‘no, 
it isn’t.” He hesitated again, and this time 
Mrs. Leonard did not interrupt. “You 
came down the stairs with Ellen tonight. 
You—I want you—I want you on the 
square.”’ He lowered his eyes from the 
shining eyes of Mrs. Leonard. “I love 
you!” he said. 

And she was very lonely—she who had 
all the world can give, save one thing; and 
she had seen the naked strong soul of a 
master in action; and it was moonlight 
among the pines. 

Anne Leonard, with a long broken sigh, 
settled herself into the arms of her man. 


( Real Glass Windows | 
| /rFord Rear Curtains 


Replace ugly looking rear curtain lights with 
these windproof, waterproof and dustproof 
windows. Two neat, enameled, lightweight 
steel frames cover ragged edges and loose 
threads. One frame goes inside and one out- 
side the curtain, enclosing the clearglass win- 
dow and binding the fabric firmly. Anyone 
can install in neat and permanent manner in 
afew minutes. Hastings Real Glass Windows 
for Ford rear curtains are proof against wind, 
snow and rain—are easy to see through and 
have all the neatness of the windows in the 


expensive cars. Complete set of three win- 
dows with frames, fasteners, all ready to in- 
stall, $1.65, $1.90 West of Rockies, from 
most all good dealers or direct if dealer can- 
not supply. Every owner likes them. Write 
for folder about bumpers, tire carriers, sta- 
bilizers, piston rings and other equipment 
for Fords. Good dealer proposition. 
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Don’t Strain 
These perfected HEAD SETS eliminate the 
discomfort of foreign noises and metallic 
fier or loud speaker, the Automatic Electric 
Head Set will clarify the eve- $ 00 
of telephone experience has 10% 
made perfection possible. 
supply you, order direct. $11.50 
JOBBERS AND DEALERS—Write for discounts 
° oe 
Automatic Electric 
of the Automatic Telephone in 
Use the World Over. 
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sounds. Whether you use a crystal set, ampli- 
ning program. Thirty years 
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and full particulars about our Jobber-dealer plan. 
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CYour Skin Is Like This Leaf 


It Needs Only Natural Cleansing 


OW beautiful the woods appear 
after a gentle shower. Every 
leaf takes on a new touch of 

color. Nature’s bath, refreshing and 
invigorating, demands no drastic 
cleansing aid. 


Your skin is like a leaf. It has an 
outer and inner layer. It has pores 
that breathe and perspire, and cells 
that respond to the magic influence 
of heat and light. Are you keeping 
it clean in a natural manner, or are 
you subjecting it to the harmful 
effect of irritating color pigments 


and cheap perfumes so often found 
in impure and nondescript soaps ? 
To clean the pores, lather should be 
as mild as Nature’s raindrops. 


Men and women who know that 
thorough cleanliness is the first great 
step to bodily health use Fairy Soap. 
To them it means American white 
cleanliness. They know it to be 
soap in ils purest form. They find 
proof of purity in the fact that it is 
the whitest soap in the world. They 
revel in its gentle, pore-penetrating 


lather. They know that after its use 
they are really clean. 


Your skin is like a leaf. Treat it 
as such. Simple cleanliness will do 
far more for it than artificial cleanli- 
ness. The fashion of white cleanliness is 
rapidly spreading among really clean 
and healthy people the world over. 


Wherever it appears, in toilet 
or bath, Fairy Soap is a graceful 
compliment to the household and 
to the user. 


(THEN. K: FAIR BAN K-company. | 


The Whitest Soap In the World—Soap In Its Purest Form 


EVERARD BATHS 


ENTIRELY REMODELED and REBUILT 


28 W. 28th Street, New York 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


The Turkish Bath represents bathing in its most scientific and 
It is a ‘‘health’’ bath that cleanses and invigorates 
and its basic principle is to make the pores of the skin absolutely clean. 

EVERARD BATHS have won country-wide indorsement of 
physicians and individuals because the facilities offered are up to date 
and unexcelled. In keeping with our policy to have nothing but the 


hygienic form. 


best we use FAIRY SOAP exclusively. 
Very truly yours, 
EVERARD BATHS 


LABS Cope forgtf 


Manager. 
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low, he was the best fellow I ever knew. 
she copy-book way he was almost too 
4d. He never even smoked; still less did 
‘oot ever stray from the straight path to 
‘brass rail. I used to think he was one of 
_ brightest men I knew. Certainly he 
n’tlazy. But he never had a really decent 
in his life. If there was a decent job open 
‘ebody else got it. It’s all nonsense to 
he hadn’t as much stuff, and as good 
{, in the top of his head as the man who 
Jed the good job; but he never more 
a just got by. Considering his jobs and 
Ties, it’s wonderful he got by as well as 
lid.’ The survivor pondered a moment 
_ added conventionally, ‘‘He had no 
} ” 

‘our men were present, and this led on to 
ral talk about success in the material 
ve. We agreed that we had known suc- 
ful men who lacked various highly de- 
‘ble qualities. We could even call up 
's within our experience of successful 

, who were obviously deficient in rather 
‘nary mental qualities—men who, out- 
| the office, were rather stupid than 
srwise. So it seemed clear enough that 
‘extraordinary thinking apparatus is 
assary to material success. However, we 
ed that one quality was present in 
»y successful man we had ever known; 
7 all had punch. The company was 
‘nimous on that point. But when I 
»d what punch is the answers scattered 
‘spent bird shot. 
ne man said punch is only another 
ie for energy; but as we talked it over 
; sounded unsatisfactory, for we recalled 
‘uecessful men who had a tremendous 
iof energy—always bustling, always on 
‘run, chock-full of business, yet never 
ing anywhere tospeak of. And I thought 
wo of the punchiest men I ever knew, 
| usually had the air of being half an hour 
1d of the procession and sitting around 
itling waiting for it to catch up; no 
‘tle, no rush, plenty of time for anything 
|; eame along and looked interesting. 
aid my old friend, who used to be a 
spaper man: ‘The busiest creature I 
12 ever known, except a hen with its 
1 cut off, was a proofreader. He 
,\dn’t make his legs go fast enough—al- 
's came into the office in the morning 
‘ging ’em after him and looking so busy 
/ thought he’d have the paper out 
‘le-handed in about half an hour. He 
only read proof but cut up copy, perched 
1a tall stool near the composing-room 
> with a green shade over his eyes. 

nothing could keep him on the stool. 
was dashing into my room—I was city 
lor—to call my attention to something 
(dn’t want to know about, and bobbing 
ind the composing room with a helpful 
th here and there. We used to say we 
.d get the paper out on time if some- 
1y would chloroform Hanson. The 
uing edition went to press at half past 
|. The preceding half hour was stren- 
13 enough for everybody, but for Hanson 

‘as a regular orgy of energy. The forms 
‘2 made up on a ponderous stone-topped 
‘e with casters under it. Promptly at 
i past two, if we were lucky, the table 
; pushed on a lumbering and decrepit 
‘tht elevator and lowered into the stereo- 
‘ng room in the basement, five stories 
-w. One afternoon Hanson accom- 
ied a masterpiece. It was thirty-one 
‘utes past two and the forms hadn’t 
1» down. Late! There they lay on the 
.e by the elevator door, which was open. 
‘iously somebody was sleeping at the 
\ch. Hanson dashed at the ponderous 
.e, laden with the heavy metal forms, 

by exerting all the strength of his 
body pushed it through the open 

*. But the elevator wasn’t there. The 
is met it about the second story and 
ked it, wrecking themselves at the 
'e time, and that wreckage, falling into 
| basement, wrecked the stereotyping 
‘no. It blame near wrecked the strug- 

z little newspaper. Hanson resigned 

afternoon, unappreciated. But in the 
iter of energy he had a perfect score.” 

I don’t think the difference is in the 
‘ntity of energy,” said the banker, “but 
je way it’s applied. Most people have 

cient energy if they’d shoot it at the 

t mark. Same way with your mind in 

ral. In my opinion punch mostly 
/ns nothing else than concentrating on 

job in hand, really. bending such facul- 
as you have to whatever you're trying 


to do at the moment. Any man ean do that 
if he will. I’ve heard it said that success 
was due to avoiding mistakes, but I don’t 
think that explains it. No man ever lived 
who didn’t make plenty of mistakes. I re- 
call, for example, that Grant and Lee both 
candidly acknowledged very serious mis- 
takes. Everybody makes ’em. There is 
such a thing as being so afraid you’ll make 
a mistake that you never make anything 
else. I mean if you’re always scaring your- 
self with the notion that you may be mak- 
ing a mistake you'll be sitting down cellar 
all your life. About nine times out of ten 
being seared is as big a mistake as you can 
make. 

“The question is, What kind of mis- 
take? In my experience—and I guess it’s 
the experience of every mother’s son— 
there are clean mistakes and dirty mis- 
takes. For example, I had quite a nick 
taken out of me a while back by an invest- 
ment in some preferred stock. It looked 
good at the price. The company had a fine 
record. But its business is dependent on 
agriculture, and when agriculture blew up 
in our general deflation the company blew 
with it—at least for the time being. It 
may come back. Let us hope so. However 
that may be, I looked this thing over with 
at least ordinary prudence and used such 
judgment as I had about it. As it turned 
out, I was wrong; but that’s what I call a 
clean mistake. It is foolish to be overfear- 
ful about mistakes of that kind or to 
bother overmuch about them afterwards. 

“It’s the dirty mistakes that kill you, 
I mean the kind of mistake that is due to 
heedlessness, not paying attention, sleeping 
at the switch. Everybody living knows 
that kind of error, I believe—the kind that 
when it’s over all you can do is ask, ‘Why 
was I such an idiot as to do that?’ Because 
it is perfectly clear that for the time being 
you were an idiot or you wouldn’t have 
acted that way. The mistake did not arise 
because you judged wrong, but because 
you weren’t judging at all. You simply 
lumbered into the ditch, with fishy eyes 
turned to the sky and a fat grin on your 
mug. As I take it, if a man has punch he 
makes a minimum of such mistakes as that, 
because he is alert, concentrating on the 
job in hand, actually using such mental 
apparatus as he possesses. It’s a quality 
that any man can cultivate if he will. 

“Laziness will ruin almost anybody, but 
there is a kind of laziness that doesn’t 
get recognized for what it is, because, as I 
might say, you can’t see it. The man may 
look busy; he may be going through all 
the motions; but if you lifted off the top 
of his head you would see that he was 
doing it with half a mind, mechanically, not 
really thinking about it. That is where the 
dirty mistake slides in. This was impressed 
on me in a way I'll never forget, a good 
many years ago. If you care to listen I will 
tell you about it.” 

He then told us astory. Transposed into 
the third person and with the name of a 
New England city omitted, it ran as fol- 
lows: 

There was an old panhandling rogue 
named Epps. Some time after the events of 
the story had happened the banker learned 
that Epps was born and reared in a New 
England village, where his father was a 
painter and paper hanger, unfortunately 
addicted to drink—one of those town 
drunkards which every New England com- 
munity seems to have been provided with. 
In contrast with his father young Epps, as 
boy and youth, was considered a shining 
example. At thirteen or fourteen he was 
taken into the general store, which was the 
most important mercantile establishment 
in the village. After a while it was discov- 
ered that he had been abstracting small 
sums from the cash drawer. But his em- 
ployer forgave him that youthful lapse and 
said nothing about it. Four or five years 
later it transpired that he had been invest- 
ing in tickets of the Louisiana Lottery, 
which then flourished. The embezzlement 
amounted to three or four hundred dollars. 
His employer forbore to prosecute him, but 
merely kicked him out, not concealing the 
lapse that time. There was still consider- 
able sympathy for the young man, how- 
ever, and he hung about the village a while 
longer, exercising his fine penmanship by 
drawing deeds, mortgages and the like; 
also occasionally assisting merchants with 
snarled accounts as an expert bookkeeper. 
He was by no means lacking in ability as 
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‘Controlled Heat” 
~regulated to every occasion 


ABY’S awake and ready for his bath. Heat is needed in 
a hurry. Mother touches the valve on the radiator 
and the nursery’s warm as toast! 


While he slept she regulated the valve so that there was 
just enough heat to take the chill off. When playtime 
comes, she’ll touch the valve again, so the temperature’s 
just right for a romping youngster. 


That’s what Hoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat’’ gives, the exact 
amount of heat you want, when and where you want it. 


Think of being able to regulate accurately the heat in 
every single room in your home, with never a room too 


hot or too cold. 


More than thatHoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat’’ onlygenerates 
steam as needed. There’s no fuel wasted; fuel costs money. 


‘‘Controlled Heat’’ is the biggest forward step in mod- 
ern heating engineering. In addition to unequalled com- 


fort and economy, it is simplicity itself in operation. 


If you investigate thoroughly you’ll be certain to select 


Hoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat’’ for that new home. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Let us tell you some 
more about this won- 
derful new way of 


heating your home. 


HOFFMAN 


LOS ANGELES 


A post-card will bring 
to you the interesting 
illustrated booklet 
“Controlled Heat.” 


EQUIPMENT 


~ - for Vapor heat control 
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Why Paul Barry picks 


this particular week 
to buy his Fall shirts 


“T make it a habit to renew all my furnishings when 
Emery Week brings out the new styles,’ he says 


“ LIKE to keep abreast of correct 

fashion in everything I wear,” 
says Barry. “But I haven’t time to 
study styles. So I picked a haber- 
dasher who knows and he keeps 
me posted. 

“He won my confidence first by 
proving Emery Shirts have as good 
fit, quality and workmanship as 
custom shirts I had 
paid double for. 

“Now, when I see 
Emery Week adver- 
tised, I know the new 
styles are ready. I lay 
in a season’s supply 
—not only of shirts 
—but of hosiery, col- 


B And so on, 
lars, ties, and so on.” 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 


Pattern in each shirt perfectly bal- 
anced—stripes match in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above cuff) to prevent 


gaping sleeves and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. 


for inserting collar button on back. 


Closely-stitched seams. 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes 


Look for the store with the 
Emery Poster —a large reproduc- 
tion, in color, of the picture above. 
That store has the smartest fur- 
nishings in your city, as well as a 
complete stock of the new Emery 
Shirts at $1.50, $2,$2.50, $3 and up. 

If there is no Emery dealer near 
you, we will see that you are 
served, on receipt of 
money-order and 
name of your dealer. 
Mention neck-band 
size, sleeve-length and 
color preferences. 

W. M. Steppacher 
& Bro., Inc., Makers 
of Emery Shirts, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Shirt Week 
October 12 to 19 


Nek-ban-tab 


Clear pearl 
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that is generally understood. Finally an 
elderly woman who had been one of his 
staunchest sympathizers intrusted seven 
hundred dollars to him to be loaned on a 
certain mortgage. He disappeared with the 
money. 

When he again came to light it was ob- 
vious that he had been submerged for a long 
while. His beard was white, cut close to his 
thin cheeks and ending in a small chin 
whisker. He was associated with two per- 
sons whom the police knew as Doe Wilks 
and Pepper, the trio making their head- 
quarters for business purposes in a small, 
dingy and disreputable hotel on the West 
Side of New York. Epps’ occupation con- 
sisted partly in traveling a hundred miles 
or so into the country and riding back in 
the smoking car, where—on lucky days— 
he scraped acquaintance with some rural 
visitor to the city who might be lured to 
the dingy hotel, inveigled into a supposed 
game of chance and fleeced of his cash. It 
was not a lucrative occupation. Often days 
elapsed between bites, and often the catch 
was heartbreakingly meager. Moreover, it 
not only had to be divided by three but 
shared with the landlord of the hotel. 

Such had been Epps’ way of life for sev- 
eral years—a man sunk and meagerly 
subsisting some fathoms below the sur- 
face—when he scraped acquaintance with 
a burly, shock-bearded, roughly dressed 
man from Pennsylvania. Because of his 
rough appearance Epps entertained no 
great hopes of him, and it was shown after- 
wards that throughout the afternoon and 
early evening the victim was indifferent to 
games of chance in view of the superior 
attractions of the bar. When he was finally 
got to the card table in an upstairs back 
room no finesse was necessary, because he 
was so fuddled that he could be robbed 
under his nose. In fact, he soon fell asleep, 
shaggy head on breast, and the trio coolly 
proceeded to empty his pockets. These 
circumstances were afterwards related in 
detail by Epps himself. 

It was Epps, with slim hands, who went 
through his pockets under the vigilant eyes 
of the two others—for the three saved all 
their confidence for outsiders, using none 
among themselves. While fingering the 
victim’s pockets Epps was struck by an 
arresting phenomenon—the man’s heavy 
labored breathing had ceased. A brief 
examination showed that he was dead. He 
had assayed some four hundred dollars in 
cash. A large leather wallet, shiny from 
long use, had been taken from his inside 
coat pocket. It contained papers of no 
value to the thieves, from which, however, 
it appeared that the dead man’s name was 
Charles P. Hiestend and that he lived in or 
near a Pennsylvania town. There was 
nothing worth taking in his shabby travel- 
ing bag, and nothing that seemed likely to 
afford a clew to his identity. 

The landlord of the hotel was summoned. 
The wallet and papers which disclosed the 
man’s identity were turned over to him to 
be destroyed. The body was then lugged 
into a bedroom and laid on a bed—Epps, to 
whom the more disagreeable tasks would 
naturally be assigned, for he was rather the 
jackal of the firm, removing his coat, vest 
and shoes. For verisimilitude an empty 
whisky bottle was laid on the floor by the 
bed, and about six dollars was put back in 
his pocket. Doe Wilks then registered the 
dead man—simulating a sprawly uncertain 
hand—as J. P. Smith, Pittsburgh. 

This was about midnight, Tuesday. On 
Thursday morning the landlord would 
notify the police that one of his guests had 
been found dead in bed. He would say that 
the man came in late Tuesday evening, the 
worse for drink, and asked for a room, reg- 
istering as J. P. Smith, Pittsburgh; on 
Wednesday nothing was heard from him, 
but the landlord let him alone, suppos- 
ing he was sleeping it off; on Thursday 
morning he forced the door and found the 
man dead. No doubt an autopsy would 
show that excessive drink caused death. 
Under such circumstances the police would 
waste no time on the case, and a man un- 
identified save by a scrawl on the register 
would be buried at public expense. Mean- 
while, Charles P. Hiestend from Pennsyl- 
vania would be added to the long list of 
mysterious disappearances. 

The landlord claimed fifty dollars for 
carrying out his part of the arrangement. 
The remaining cash was divided between 
the three thieves, who then separated. But 
there was a piece of paper in Epps’ pocket 
which the others knew nothing about. The 
wallet had contained a letter from a real- 
estate agent in Connecticut regarding a 
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farm which he was offering to Mr. Hie, 
for eighteen thousand dollars. Wilks), 
Pepper had paid no attention to this ] 
as it could not be converted into cash ) 
Epps, with a better brain than eith 
them, had wondered whether Hiei 
might not be on his way from Pennsyly 
to Connecticut to buy a farm. i 
rifling the dead man’s clothes, he 
thrust his fingers into the flat inners 
pocket and touched a piece of fik 
paper—and immediately had withd, 
his fingers, passing on as though the pik 
was empty, for Wilks and Pepper ; 
watching. Later, taking off the dead r} 


coat and vest, he found an a | 


slip the folded piece of paper into his 
and convey it to his coat pocket. He 
now fleeing from his partners with it. | 

The paper proved to be a draft on : 
York, drawn by the First National Ba 
the Pennsylvania town to the. orde 
Charles P. Hiestend for twenty-five i 
sand dollars. There was now no doubt 
Hiestend had been on his way to b 
farm. But here was a problem to’ test; 
man’s brains: This draft was payab) 
Charles P. Hiestend, and not indorsed, 
bank would cash a draft for that am) 
unless the holder was introduced, id| 
fied and vouched for by some perso; 
such standing that the bank had com 
confidence in him. Except by going bac 
acquaintances of long ago—who woul 
sure to ask inconvenient questions—]| 
did not know a soul in whom any sane] 
would repose confidence. | 

Moreover, it behooved him to move: 
idly. Hiestend, who carried a draft 
twenty-five thousand dollars, must ] 
man of some note in his own locality. 
disappearance would excite curiosity t] 
It was reasonable to suppose that he 
left heirs who would be much intereste 
looking after his property—particularly 
twenty-five thousand dollars in paper w 
he had carried to New York. Although 
man who was to be buried under the n 
of J. P. Smith might never be identifie 
Hiestend, yet an inquiry would be se! 
which sooner or later would result ins 
ping payment of this draft. » 

The manner in which Epps attacked 
solved this knotty problem showed tha 
was not a submerged rogue because he 
unable to think. The letter from the1 
estate agent gave hima clew. The busi 
experience of his younger days helped. 
experience in roguery helped also. E 
next morning he was carefully exami 
the classified advertisements in a | 
York newspaper under the caption, “] 
Estate for Sale, Connecticut.” He 
bursed some of his loot for fresh line 
new straw hat, a new bag, a large ma 
envelope. 

That forenoon an elderly gentleman 
new straw hat, carrying a new bag, dror 
off the train from New York in a Conn 
cut town of some twenty-five hun 
habitants and asked to be directed to 
office of Mr. Wellman, a real-estate ag 
A critical observer might have conelu 
that he was of an economical turn of n 
in the matter of clothes, but there 
nothing about him to arouse anybo 
suspicion. Mr. Wellman, the real-e: 
agent, had no suspicion. On the cons 
when the visitor said he was looking f 
farm suitable for dairy purposes Mr. ¥ 
man was all geniality and hopefulness. 

He very cheerfully drove the visitor 
to look at farms. Being a sociable anc 
quacious person, he naturally talked ak 
farming, especially dairy farming. Ina 
hours the attentive stranger, who seem 
man of few words, had picked up eno 
points so that he also could talk q 
learnedly about dairy farming. Theyloc 
at four farms that afternoon; but the 
itor was a prudent, cautious man, by 
means inclined to jump at the first 0 
Next forenoon they set out again. 

About noon Wellman and the pros 
tive buyer returned to the first farm t 
had looked at—the one which Wellman 
advertised. The farmer, who was anx 
to sell, invited them to stay to the mid 
dinner, after which there was due h 
over terms. Finally, about two o’eli 
Mr. Wellman drove the buyer and 
farmer to town and led them into the I 
National Bank, where he cordially in 
duced the visitor to the assistant cas 
as Mr. Heistend, who was going to 
Mr. Blank’s farm. ‘ 

The outcome of the haggling was 
Hiestend had agreed to pay nineteen tl 
sand five hundred dollars cash for the fé 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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| (Continued from Page 154) 
Je was now to deposit one thousand dollars 
varnest money in the bank, where it was to 
ye held in trust until the title was exam- 
ned and passed upon by a competent per- 
on. If the title was clear Hiestend was to 
yay down the remainder of the purchase 
yrice and receive a deed. If the title was 
1ot clear the first thousand dollars was to 
ye returned to him. 
_ All of which was a perfectly correct and 
ustomary procedure. The assistant cash- 
er listened to Mr. Wellman’s statement of 
hesituation without the faintest suspicion, 
or there was nothing in it to arouse any- 
yody’s suspicion. In the talk at the assist- 
nt cashier’s desk it developed that Mr. 
Tiestend had sold his own farm in Penn- 
ylyania and for several days had been 
ooking around that part of Connecticut 
r another one. When he produced a bank 
raft for twenty-five thousand dollars the 
ssistant cashier took it as readily as he 
crew breath, merely noting mechanically 
hat it was made out in proper form. 
_ He wrote a receipt for the thousand dol- 
urs earnest money and passed the remain- 
ag twenty-four thousand dollars to Mr. 
estend’s credit. There was then some 
alk about the title and other matters. The 
ssistant cashier recommended the bank’s 
ttorney as a person competent to pass 


pon the title; or, Mr. Hiestend could get a - 


itle-insurance policy from a trust company 
Hartford. The insurance policy would be 
aore expensive however.: Finally it was 
rranged that Mr. Hiestend should meet 
ae attorney in the bank at ten o’clock 
ext morning, for by that time it was 
‘early three o’clock, at which hour the 
ank closed. 

| Mr. Hiestend then inquired about a safe- 
leposit box, saying he was carrying some 
fluable papers in his bag and would like 
» get them securely disposed of. The bank 


fe such boxes for rent in the basement. 


r. Hiestend rented one for a year, paying 
e rental of eight dollars in cash. The 
istant cashier took him downstairs and 
w him deposit a bulky manila envelope 
1 the box. That concluded the day’s busi- 
ess. Mr. Hiestend returned to the ram- 
‘ing white-frame inn with green blinds and 
vund a comfortable wicker rocker on the 
'm-shaded veranda. 
| Mr. Wellman, with a thousand dollars 
»mmission as good as in his hand, was well 
‘eased with the two days’ work. Old 
pps, gently rocking himself on the shady 
>randa, was also well pleased. True, he 
ad not:received a cent of cash; but he was 
entified at the bank, where twenty-four 
jousand dollars—legally payable in cash 
1 demand—lay to his credit. 
He felt quite confident about tomorrow. 
i his tawdry swindling operations it often 
»eame expedient for him to make an ab- 
pt exit. He accomplished it by -pretend- 
g to lose his temper—flying off in a fit of 
iildish anger and stumping out. From 
ng practice he could do it very realisti- 
lly.-When he met the attorney at the bank 
ixt day he would ask what his fee for 
‘amining the title would be. No matter 
nat fee the attorney named, Mr. Hiestend 
ould consider it unreasonable and lose his 
mper about it, becoming childishly out- 
‘geous, like an irascible old curmudgeon. 
‘ad if the attorney offered to examine the 
‘le for nothing he would lose his temper 
»out something else. As a signal mark of 
3 displeasure he would draw his balance 
(it of the bank in cash, take it downstairs 
ad put it in his safe-deposit box. At least 
‘ey would think he put it in his safe- 
“posit box. 
Then he would make a long hike, even 
' California, where he proposed to pur- 
ase an orange grove and spend his re- 
taining years in respectable tranquillity. 
To the third person in the triangle—the 
pasesistant cashier of the bank—the day 
1s anything but satisfactory. For him 
e world was slipping that afternoon. He 
is desperately in love. Coming back to 
e bank after luncheon at home he had 
+t her—and a tall companion—face to 
2e on the street. It seemed to the assist- 
t cashier that there had never been other 
own hair to compare with that which 
ffed and kinkled under the brim of her 
t, that nothing else had ever been so blue 
@her eyes, and no other cheeks so irresist-. 
y made one think of apple blossoma# 
jeeting him face to face on the street, with 
all companion, the tint of her cheeks did 
t change; nothing disturbed the blue of 
t eyes; she smiled and nodded at him, 
st. as she might have smiled and nodded 
adrayman. Then she again looked up at 
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her tall companion, and a moment later the 
assistant cashier heard her sweet laughter. 

The tall companion was a city chap, vis- 
iting his cousins, who were rich and had a 
large house on a high hill... This meeting on 
the street was no revelation to the assistant 
cashier. For ten days he had been ground 
between the upper and nether millstones of 
jealousy. On the preceding Sunday evening 
he’d had it-out with her about this city 
chap—and had been told, with spirit, that 
he was privileged to mind his own business. 
Therefore briskly grinding upper and nether 
millstones shredded his heart as he went on 
to the bank. The world wasslipping. It had 
the taste of dust and ashes in his mouth. 
Nothing could ever be really worth while 
again. 

He had been appointed assistant cashier, 
at the age of twenty-seven, about nine 
months before this. At that time his name 
on, the small bronze tablet attached to his 
desk, and on the bank stationery, had 
given.-him much the same emotion which a 
young author-feels on first seeing his sen- 
tences and name in print. There he was in 
bronze and-in type, an assistant cashier. 
But he now regarded the bronze tablet with 
lackluster eye. What did it amount to, 
after all? Assistant cashier of a little 
country-town bank, on a little country- 
town salary!; This city chap’s pockets 
bulged with money. What prospects had 
he? In twenty years, when the cashier died 

or retired, he might hope for the cashiership 
at another country-town salary. The road 
stretched bleak and dusty to the end. 

For two or three days, in his gnawings of 
jealousy and lowness of mind, he had been 
obscurely aware of something new—namely, 
a sullen indifference, a limp and soggy men- | 
tal condition. As it happened, the presi- 
dent and cashier were both out of town for | 
afew days. This was the first time he had 
been left in charge of the bank; but he 
slighted his work, letting things rip, and 
was ashamed of it—in the back of his 
head—yet seemed not able to help it. Like | 
a dull knife his mind slid over things with- | 
out taking hold. This afternoon he had 
really paid no attention to cheerful, lo- 
quacious Nick Wellman, the real-estate | 
agent, or to the farmer, or the stranger with 
close-cut white beard and restless little 
gray eyes. He had listened and spoken and | 
smiled, his hand had manipulated a pen; 
but all like an automaton, not really paying 
attention. 

When the visitors left, several pieces of 
paper in relation to the business he had 
just transacted lay upon his desk and were 
to be disposed of according to the bank’s | 
established routine. One was the bank 
draft for twenty-five thousand dollars; an- | 
other was Mr. Hiestend’s application for a 
safe-deposit box; another was his signature 
card for the bank’s card index. The assist- | 
ant cashier was in a hurry to clean up his 
desk and leave. What he was really think- 
ing about, so far as he thought at all, was 
finishing up the day’s work and getting out 
of the bank—as though he might thereby 
somewhat escape those grinding millstones. 
But as he gathered up the pieces of paper 
habit asserted itself in a purely mechan- 
ical way. 

It was his business to impress signatures 
on hismemory. Many men never sign their 
names twice quite alike, so he had formed 
the habit, in memorizing a new signature, 
of comparing several examples of it, if sev- 
eral were available. He had in hand two 
samples of this new depositor’s signature— 
one on the application for a safe-deposit 
box, the other on the signature card. Ina | 
purely mechanical way—absent-minded— 
he put the two samples together, and a 
discrepancy immediately struck him. On | 
the signature card the name was spelled 
H-i-e-stend; on the application for a safe- 
deposit box it was spelled H-e-i-stend. 

Odd, certainly, that a man should spell 
his own name differently within a quarter 
of an hour. Still another example of the 
signature was near by—namely, the in- 
dorsement on the draft. The assistant 
cashier picked up the draft. On its face and 
in the indorsement the name was spelled 
H-i-e-stend. 

Now the business of the draft had been 
transacted first. The new depositor had 
indorsed it and signed the signature card; 
everything in that connection had been dis- 
posed of and:put to one side. Then there 
had been talk about the title and other 
things—occupying perhaps a quarter of an 
hour. Finally, just before leaving, the new 
depositor had inquired about a safe-deposit 
box. After a bit of talk the assistant cash- 
ier had taken from a drawer in his desk one | 


Cabbage 
Potatoes 
Spinach 
Celery 
Turnips 
Beets 
Radishes 
Onions 
Carrots 
Cucumbers 


Ten times’ more effective 
than these wholesome 


foods! 


Every one knows the value of these nourishing foods; 
but few people eat them often enough or in sufficient 
quantities. A vital health factor, present in such foods, 
is thus denied your body. 


Make up this deficiency and give yourself a margin 
of safety by adding Yeast Foam Tablets to your regular 
food. These tablets contain ten times as much of a 
food-corrective element as the foods illustrated. 


Yeast Foam Tablets are made entirely of pure, 
whole, dehydrated yeast; they keep—and they don’t 
cause gas! 

These tablets are a food—a tonic food—not a drug 
or medicine. They have been used with unusual suc- 
cess in cases of indigestion, malnutrition and certain 
skin disorders. 

Made by the makers of the famous baking yeasts, 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast. 


Sold by all druggists. 
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“The Double Ratchet 
brings awkward jobs 
out in the open” 


“With this ‘Yankee’ Ratchet Breast 
Drill, I can drill out this broken stud bolt 
in the self-starter shaft just as if the chassis 
frame wasn’t there to prevent me from 
turning the crank all the way round. , 

“The ‘ Yankee’ DOUBLE Ratchet makes 
the job almost as simple as if I had the 
shaft in a vise on the bench. 

“Even if I can move the crank back and 
forth only an inch, the drill cuts continu- 
ously. No other breast drill 
can do that.” 


Ratchet 
Shifter 


fe “YANKEE” 
Ratchet Breast Drill 


Speeds up the work. Makes drilling less 
labor. Works efficiently in cramped places 
where other drills are useless. A finger 
touch on ratchet shifter gives you any one 
of five adjustments: Plain Drill, Left-hand 
Ratchet, Right-hand Ratchet, DOUBLE 
Ratchet, or gears locked. 

Two speeds; you can change instantly 
without removing drill from work. Just 
shift lever at base of hub. 


“YANKEE” 
Ratchet Hand Drill No. 1530 ¢ 


Mighty handy for small holes in 
tight quarters. Only 101% inches 
long. Weighs only 114 pounds. 
Has all ratchet cafe of the 
big “Yankee” Breast Drills and 
Hand Drills. Single speed. Holds 
drills up to 3/16 inch. 


No. 1555. (illus- 
trated)—Length 
17 in. Three-jaw 
chuck for round 
shank drills up 
to % in. 

No.555—Length 
17% in. Two- 
jaw chuck for 
round shank 
drills up to %% in. 


Some other ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 


Ratchet Chain Drills 

Ratchet Bench Drills 

Plain Breast Drills 

Automatic Push Drills 

Ratchet Tap Wrenches 

Bench Vises, removable 
base 


Spiral Screw-drivers 
Quick Return Spiral 
Screw-drivers 
Ratchet Screw-drivers 
114 to 30 in. blades 
Ratchet Hand Drills 
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BOOK FREE 


Contains illustrations and de- 
scriptions of all the ingenious 

“Yankee” Tools for saving your 
time and your muscles in drilling 
and tapping metal, boring wood 
and driving screws. 


Dealers everywhere sell 
““Yankee”’ Tools 


NorrH Bros. Merc. Co., Philadelphia 
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of the small application blanks, printed on 
a square of pasteboard. At the top of that 
form, following routine, he had written the 
depositor’s name, very clearly. And in his 
low mental state he had committed the 
error which, normally, he reprobated in 
others—that is, he had misspelled the 
name, transposing the 7 and e. He then 
pushed the little blank over to the renter 
to be signed, and in signing the renter 
copied the assistant cashier’s error, trans- 
posing the 7 and e. 

So, mechanically recalling the course of 
events, the cashier found an explanation of 
the discrepancy which he had noted. He 
said that the new depositor had seen his 
name misspelled in large clear script at the 
top of the form, and that by a trick of the 
brain he had copied that error in signing 
the form. Such was the explanation that 
presented itself, in his edgeless mental con- 
dition; for his flat mind was set to secur- 
ity; he was not thinking of danger; Mr. 
Hiestend was not asking for money; he was 
buying a farm; he had deposited a bulky 
envelope downstairs. And without further 
thought the assistant cashier—anxious to 
get away—went dully on with the routine 
disposal of the papers on his desk. 

In fact, Epps had written the name 
Hiestend only twice in his life—once in in- 
dorsing the draft and once on the signature 
card—before the application for a safe- 
deposit box was pushed before him for sig- 
nature. At the top of the blank the name 
appeared as H-e-i-stend in the assistant 
cashier’s large clear script. Epps thought it 
was wrong, but he wasn’t absolutely sure. 
The assistant cashier had appeared to copy 
the name from the draft. If Epps said it 
should be spelled 7-e and then the assistant 
cashier showed that it was spelled e-7 in the 
draft, that might be fatal. So Epps, not 
absolutely sure, copied the assistant cash- 
ier’s spelling. 

The assistant cashier had received due 
notice and warning. He had noted that this 
stranger spelled his own name two ways. 
To a bank officer that should have been as 
sufficient as the dry whir of a rattlesnake. 
This bank officer wasn’t really thinking, 
however. He was going through all the mo- 
tions, but his mind was asleep. So he 
passed fatly on to the commission of a dirty 
error of a ruinous sort; for, in view of the 
warning he had received, nothing could 
excuse his letting the bank in for a loss of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Telling about it near twenty years after- 
wards he said that from the time he left the 
bank that afternoon until he returned next 
morning nothing happened that he could 
lay his finger on. He did not again see the 
girl with blue eyes, nor hear from or of her. 
For all he knew she spent the evening flirt- 
ing with the city chap. 

At dinnertime he was as sodden with 
jealous misery as ever. But sometime in 
the evening there appeared to be an ob- 
secure push of will and character—as of a 
macerated underdog saying, ‘‘See here; 
I’ve stood enough of this! Stop it!’”? He 
began asking, “‘Why am I doing this to 
myself ?’? And he went to bed reflecting, 
teh I have been making a fool of my- 
self.” 

He woke up to a situation wonderfully 
transformed, seeing clearly how foolish and 
wrong he had been to pitch into her that 
way. Naturally, she had resented it and 
was showing her resentment by flirting 
with the city chap. So he lay abed a few 
minutes in healthy, youthful reaction from 
his misery, tasting existence as something 
very good. 

Approaching the bank half an hour be- 
fore the opening time of nine, he was heart- 
ily ashamed of himself. This was the first 
time it had been left in his charge, and in 
several ways he had slighted the job, letting 
things slide. There was the Murphy mat- 
ter and the unanswered letters on his desk. 
He stepped in alertly and made for his 
desk. The small account book, appertain- 
ing to the safe-deposit vault, still lay there, 
for he hadn’t bothered to put it away the 
afternoon before. It brought the new de- 
positor and box renter into his mind, and 


| that brought a prick of the spur. 


A man spelling his own name in two 
ways! Yesterday, in his blockhead state— 
the state in which half the world’s mis- 
takes are made; the state which marks off 


the duffer from the man of capacity—he- 


had slid over that point, fatuously explain- 


ing it away without really thinking about: 


it. That was the duffer’s characteristic— 
his mind sliding over things like a dull 
knife; not really waking up until it was 
too late. His attitude of the day before 


vice president of it. He told this stoi 


October 14, 192: 


astonished him now; for, in fact, it wa 
very strange that aman should spell his ow 
name in two ways. He got the spur mor 
sharply in the thought that if he should I 
the bank in for a loss of twenty-five thou 
sand dollars, after due warning, his caree 
in it would be ended and no other ban 
would care for an assistant cashier wit 
such a recommendation. 

The draft had already gone forwardl j 
the night’s mail and by now should be i 
the New York bank with which this insti 
tution corresponded; but he could no 
expect to reach anybody in authority ther 
until nine o’clock. At ten minutes to 
he put in a telephone call. When the re 
sponse came he asked the New York ba 
officer to get that draft out of the mail 
send it by messenger to the bank on w 
it was drawn, instead of letting it take ; 
slower course through the clearing house- 
telephoning whether it was paid or not. 

That was an anchor to the windwarc 
and with that anchor some bank officer 
might have been satisfied—simply makin 
sure that the draft was duly paid by th 
New. York bank on which it was drawr 
But if a man spelled a name incorrectly i 
argued that he was not familiar with 
name, and that suggested forgery. | 
the indorsement on this draft was forged th 
New York bank on which it was draw 
might duly pay it, but the assistant cash 
ier’s bank would still be liable when th 
forgery was discovered. So he did not res 
with the message to New York, but put th 
telephone at work again, calling up th 
bank in Pennsylvania which drew the draft 
That took nearly an hour, but finally 
was getting a response. 

“Yes; we drew a draft on New York fc 
twenty-five thousand to the order ¢ 
Charles P. Hiestend, The draft’s all righ 
and Hiestend’s all ee but who ‘ido 
say you were? What’s that? yo 
does he look? . . Why, he’s a big 
heavy man, forty-five or so, with a bush 
beard.” The voice grew excited: “Yo 
don’t say! Look here; there’s somethin 
wrong! Hiestend’s brother was in her 
yesterday afternoon asking if I’d hear 
anything from Charley. He’s a har 
drinker at times. Seems there was som 
business he ought to have attended ¢ 
in New York Tuesday, and didn’t. H 
brother said he was going there to look 
up. You keep hold of that fellow.” 

Epps came in as the assistant cashie 
finished telephoning. He thought he sai 
the same young man at the desk wit 
whom he had done business the day before 
But he was mistaken. It was a young mai 
aroused, alert—a young man with punel 
The old rogue went through the familia 
trick of losing his temper very credita 
but the assistant cashier explained apole 
getically that the bank was practically | 
of currency that morning. A fresh suppl 
would be coming from New York by ex 
press on the 10:52 train; would Mr. Hies 
tend return in an hour? 

Mr. Hiestend returned and ~ fell int 
hands that did not let go. 

If the assistant cashier had let his ban 
in for a loss of twenty-five thousand dol 
under such circumstances, he would pr 
bly have been discharged and disgra 
But the manner of the real iTestents ds 
appearance was traced out. It was fron 
Epps’ own statement in clearing himsel 
from the murder charge which the polic 
were minded to lodge against him that th 
events of that evening in the dingy hote 
became known. The story, in print, va 
sufficiently dramatic; and one of its 


and prompt action detection of the ori 4 
was due—which astuteness and promp 
action incidentally saved his bank from | 
loss of twenty-five thousand dollars. It wa 
evident from the story as printed that thi 
assistant cashier was a bright young chap 
right on the job. fy 
That was discussed by the directors 0 
the biggest bank in ——, who were i 
search of a bright young chap. They de 
cided to look this specimen over. 
When Epps got hold of the twenty-fiv 
thousand-dollar draft he thought he wa 
making a big haul. But the big haul, il 
fact, fell to the assistant cashier, who wen 
to the bank above referred to, and is nov 


illustrate what he means by punch. ~~ 
“In my opinion,” said he, “puneh } 
largely just keeping awake. A good rule 
success is, On starting to work kick’y 
self a couple, of times to make sure y 
not dozing.” 
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id its flaws and, I dare say, its good. I 
ire say! One followed the other—a sim- 
e and strong bravery gave way to in- 
slved degrees of skill and cunning in the 
ft bodies guarded in discreet offices. 


Those fortunate hunters with cabins 
reathed in flowering vines marked a 
ippy spirit in Saint Louis equally ex- 
essed by the large houses—they were 
tuated each in a walled square of the 
wn, planted with fruit, plums and cher- 
es, gooseberries and currants and service 
srries. A deep bank extended across the 
ver bluff, and there were three parallel 
reets—the Rue Principale, now Main 
reet, the Rue de l’Eglise, with a log 
wurch, and the Rue des Granges, later 
hird Street. The stone chateau of the 
houteau family and the Spanish Govern- 
ent House were on Market Square, and 
ie common fields reached westward. 
here was an iron weathercock on the 
wurch, the ferry keeper, at Elm Street, 
spt the only tavern, the settlement of 
onhomme was wholly American and the 
ver landing was below Pine Street. 

‘The years were remembered by names 
the stirring events which made them 
ytable—the year of the terrible winter; 
ie year of the great water, when the Amer- 
an Bottom was flooded; the year of the 
n bateaux, of the river pirates at the 
rand Tower. Saint Louis grew, there 
sre two taverns and a hundred and eighty 
yuses, built principally of hewn logs be- 
je the circular stone fortifications. By 
easure sixty arpens west to include the 
mon and back, by the Sugarloaf, to 
e river, it marched out to the suburb of 
sint George, to Carondelet Avenue, north 
_ Chouteau Avenue and stopped, then, 
. the mouth of Stony Creek. 


/A pavement, with the stones set on edge, 


as laid in Market Street; and soon the 
int Louis Rolling Mills included eleven 
viling furnaces, furnaces, for scrap and 
imp, three bar mills and two billet, two 
wb and two sheet and one dandy, an 
‘nealing nail plate and two railroad chair 
lls, a spike and a rivet machine. This 
us in 1854, and in a week they turned out 
saundred and twenty-five tons of finished 
istal. The Planters Hotel, begun in 1837, 
jod upon a part of the pasturage west of 
yah Street; it had a barber famous up 
«d down the river, named Byertere Hick- 
1; and Marshall Starks, who kept a 
«flee house on Commercial Alley, was the 
1st celebrated faro dealer in the country. 
ey Louis was the center of the river 
‘\ffic, and in ’69, when the first shoe fac- 
t-y was opened in a third floor on Green 
Sreet, the French song La Guignolée was 
sll sung through the town by young men 
¢ New Year’s Eve. 


Old Steamboat Days 


They sang in French and ate the little 
sisonal cakes with an impossibly long 
rme; and, on the sixth of January, Le 
Jar des Rois, at the Kings’ Ball, engaged 
i contra-dances. But the French were 
ridly vanishing from the river and the 
ryuntain rendezvous and paved streets— 
fm America; and in 1824 Gottfried 
Iiden, the first German in Saint Louis, 
aived. The Giessener Emigration Society 
vs formed in the Grand Duchy of Hessen, 
21 its members, in two divisions, reached 
t» Mississippi in 1834. The revolutions in 
Lrope, through 1848-49, resulted in much 
lger emigrations of Germans to Saint 
luis; and that was the beginning of the 
cy, the end of the voyageurs. 

The keel boats, however, with their 
¢delles cutting a way through the buffalo 
bries and rose vines of the river bank, had 
a2ady disappeared: the levee was packed 
wh steamboats. The General Pike, a 
Laisville boat with a low-pressure engine, 
hl reached Saint Louis in 1817, and, in 
19, Captain Armitage drove the Hen- 

ta up from New Orleans in twenty- 
Sten days. Almost simultaneously the 
astocratic Memphis and Saint Louis 

*ket Company appeared, the Keokuk 
1 Northern Packets to Saint Paul, the 
ssouri River Star Line, the Merchants’ 
ithern Packet Company for Natchez 
al Bayousara, another Saint Louis com- 
ty and the Kuntz Line to New Orleans. 
‘ulton and Livingston, at Pittsburgh, in 
1\1, had built the first steamboat, the 
eans, to float on west water; and, at a 


(Continued from Page 23) 


speed of three miles an hour, she navi- 
gated downstream to New Orleans in fif- 
teen days. The second was the Comet, of 
twenty-five tons; she made two voyages 
to Natchez, upon which she was knocked 
down and her engine put in a cotton fac- 
tory. The Vesuvius, with Captain Ogden, 
was next, starting from New Orleans; but 
seven hundred miles up the Mississippi she 
struck on a sand bar, where she remained 
from the middle of summer well into De- 
cember, and then, near her port, burned to 
the water’s edge. The Enterprise, the 
fourth, was commandeered by General 
Jackson; and the Washington, bringing in 
an era of splendor, had two decks, with a 
high-pressure engine and the boilers moved 
from the hold to the deck. 

There were, in 1856, eight hundred steam- 
boats on the upper Mississippi, forcing 
their broad, shallow hulls upstream and 
racing down, a broom at the pilot house of 
the fastest, their showering sparks reflected 
on the black night water, their harsh ex- 
hausts echoing and reéchoing from the 
shores. Their landings were made at levees 
informal with somber brick warehouses and 
the town marshal, revolver in hand, seated 
on a convenient snubbing post. In the 
evening the torches of the boat—iron 
baskets swung on the jaws of a standard— 
would be fed with light wood, ladles of pul- 
verized rosin; and a mate with a barrel 
stave pierced with holes accelerated the 
activities of the loading and unloading. 
The holes in the stave were there in the 
interest of a better blistering of the skin, 
and there must have been a madhouse of 
disparate sounds. 


Travel Spiced With Risk 


On the Bon Accord, the Nominee and the 
Time and Tide—river boats entirely mod- 
ern—the steam piano gave way to a nigger 
orchestra of banjos and guitars; and at the 
landings it sat on the guards and played to 
attract custom. There were, for the pas- 
sengers, endless dances after the tremendous 
dinners then attacked—thirteen desserts, 
six in tall glasses and the others puddings, 
pies and ice creams, laid at once in a 
semicircle before the diner! 

The bars were properties of the richest 
value, they were separately owned and run, 
and willed as choice legacies. The gam- 
blers, always dressed as familiar characters, 
Indian . agents, prospectors or planters, 
were a part of them; after the high cards 
in the packs they used were stripped— 
shaved at the sides between thin plates of 
metal—they were confided to the barkeep- 
ers, who in turn produced them, apparently 
sealed in the original covers, in circum- 
stances of the utmost publicity. The gam- 
blers drank incessantly, from bottles of 
innocent colored liquids; and it was their 
dream to encounter the gentlemen from 
down the river with bags of money and 
young negotiable slaves. 


That river steamboating, however, was 
not entirely an affair of gilded splendor, 
with the captain in an ironed beaver hat on 
the Texas deck and a polonaise in the grand 
salon; it was the distressing fact that, with 
a startling frequency, the boats blew up. 
The water had a habit of getting low in the 
boilers; this would be hastily, optimisti- 
cally, remedied, and, more times than not, 
the resulting holocaust resembled a volcano 


rising from the river. The average life of a | 


steamboat was four years. The advertised 
magnificence, the costliness, of their fittings 


seemed out of all relation with the shortness | 


of service; but, in reality, the steamboats 
were highly profitable. In a single trip on 
the upper Mississippi a boat worth, per- 
haps, sixteen thousand dollars, aggregated 
thirteen thousand and two hundred dollars. 


A steamboat that cost twenty-five thou- | 


sand dollars would clear well over eleven 
thousand dollars a month for a season of 
five months. 

But, sound as the financing was, the ex- 
plosions brought an element of the precari- 
ous into the passengers’ lives; a fact implied 
in the printed statement that The David 
Tatum was safely recommended as in every 
way worth risking life on. The Anglo- 
Saxon, off for a preliminary party of two 
hundred and ten persons, was giving every 
promise of a fast and brilliant career when 
both her boilers blew up at once and killed 
all but the odd ten. Mr. Kidd, who survived 
this disaster, had a distinct recollection of 
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“Uncle Sam Taught Me to 
Wear Knit Underwear 


Pep renee Union 
Suits, Undervests and 
Bloomers for Women 
—perfect in fit, dainty 
in tailoring and finish. 


“He provided us with that kind of under- 
wear in the army because it increased our 
efficiency. It’s better protection against 
colds and more comfortable because it ab- 
sorbs perspiration. 


“When I got back I hunted up the best 
knit underwear I could find, and believe me, 
Dad, this Lawrence Tailored Knit Under- 
wear is it. 

“T never knew underwear could fit so 
well. Every Lawrence garment is cut sep- 
arately by hand, like hand tailored clothing, 
with plenty of room in armholes and seat. 


“Tt is warm without being cumbersome 
and so elastic you don’t know you have 
underwear on. Made of fine knitted cotton, 
it gives wonderful wear at little cost.” 


Lawrence garments come in two qualities: 1—Blue 
Label—combed yarn —finest quality. 2—Red Label— 
same durability and finish—not quite the softness. 


Lawrence Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1831 Lowell, Mass. 
America’s Largest Manufacturers of Men's and Women's Light 


and Medium Weight Knit_Underwear, from the raw cotton to 
the finished garment. 


E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 


LAWRENCE 


“Tailored Knit 
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How are you going 
to keep your home 
warm this winter? 


A serious question!—Solve it economi- 
cally with Lawson Gas Room Heaters 


INTER is just around the 

corner. Government fore- 
casters warn that it is unrea- 
sonable to expect a repetition 
of last season’s mild weather. 
Are you ready? 

Will you have enough heat 
in your home? All you should 
have for the comfort—and the 
health—of your family? 

Lose no time in preparing. 
Equip your home with Lawson 
Gas Heaters, and you can be 
sure of snug comfort all winter. 

Lawson Heaters are designed 
with one big purpose in mind: To 
give heat—lots of it—at low cost. 

Healthful, radiant heat, like 
that of the sun. No devitalized, 
stuffy air. Noodor. No waste. 
No unburned gases. No smoke. 
Just heat! 

Lawson Heaters are compact. 
They take up little space. Yet 
they give much more heat than 


other larger heaters that are 
higher in price and consume 
more gas. And there is an eco- 
nomical size for every room. 

There are two styles of 
Lawson Heaters, as illustrated. 
The ‘‘glowing heart”’ type has 
burner and flame completely 
enclosed: the safe heater. The 
radiant type is for folks who 
want the fire-place effect in ad- 
dition to heating power. 

But no matter which you 
choose, the name Lawson on a 
gas heater insures your getting 
the most efficient and econom- 
ical heater it is possible to buy. 

You can get Lawson Room 
Heaters at almost any good 
hardware, house furnishings, 
furniture, or department store. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
the genuine Lawson, write us 
for folder on ‘‘Home Heating”’ 
and name of Lawson dealer. 


Lawson 


A Message to Dealers 


We stand ready to help you keep your 
customers warm this winter, by prompt 
shipments of Lawson Room Heaters in all 
types and sizes. Write for information. 


Lawson Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of Lawson Water Heaters 


Odorless 
Radiant 


passing irregularly through the air, envel- 
oped, it appeared to him, in a dense cloud. 
At the wreck of The Ben Sherrod ten ladies, 
in the utmost correctness of crinoline, simul- 
taneously vanished overboard without a 
ery. Another gentlelady, on a different 
but similar occasion, violently propelled 
into the river, sustained herself with admi- 
rable heroism on a floating settee. After the 
explosion of The Lucy Walker, when the 2'r 
was full of everything, everything that had 
been on the boat, fragments of wood and 
iron were thrown to the far shore, and the 
recovered parts of the boilers were no 
thicker than a worn silver four-bit piece. 
The Belle of Clarkville, in collision with 
The Louisiana, lost her hull immediately, 
and a cabin of passengers proceeded inde- 
pendently down river. The pilot house of 
The Marquette, blown high in air, alighted 
appropriately, but not without damage, on 
the steamer James Pitcher; and The Phoe- 
nix, insensible to the talisman of her name, 
wholly burned up. 

In that hurried way, it seemed to me, the 
steamboats left the Mississippi; it was 
the railroads, actually, which tied them to 
the decline, the rust, of silent and deserted 
levees. They had, at their moment, taken 
from the keel boats and Mackinaws the fur 
trade upstream; but now the trading in 
beaver skins had itself gone from the river. 
The Missouri Fur Company, following the 
company of New Orleans, had brought 
about the Rocky Mountain Fur Company; 
and then both of them were extinguished 
by the superior, the more modern, organi- 
zation of the Astor interests. When the 
Pacific Company had been abandoned in 
1814, John Jacob Astor had turned all his 
attention to American enterprise, to the 
American Fur Company; and that corpor- 
ation ended individual competition. 


Missionaries of Trade 


Now, in Saint Louis, an International Fur 
Exchange Building stood at Fourth and 
Market streets, where the fur buyers of the 
world assembled to trade in consolidated 
auctions at a winter’s sale of more than 
twenty-five million dollars. Saint Louis was 
still a place of trading; I saw this at its 
height, filling a lower floor of the Statler 
Hotel, and I had an impulse to ask one of 
the innumerable traveling gentlemen how 
many peltrie-bons his liquid face powder, 
the ruffled crépe de chine or synthetic ivory 
trifles, fetched. A peltrie-bon—the fur of a 
beaver—had been current for six dollars; 
but, displaced by persuasive extensions of 
credit, it was no longer a standard of ex- 
change. 

The street floor of the hotel was literally 
black with the salesmen of Chicago and 
the East. Their cryptic jargon, the vo- 
eabulary of commerce, humor and quiet 
frankness and hearty evasions, overwhelmed 
all other sound. Passing, in elevators, the 
rooms of their displays, the gigantic trunks 
of their merchandise, I caught glimpses of 
all the colors and textures conceivable, 
made, mostly, into things flattering to 
women. The buyers from the stores of the 
Mississippi Valley, gathered singly with 
salesmen or in voluble groups, appraised 
and priced and bought; they studied what 
was fashionable and listened to what, they 
were assured, would be fashionable tomor- 
row. Men, adult men with gray hair, bald 
troubled men, or young and earnest, argued 
with solemn passion over the length of 
skirts, the duration of a whiff of perfume on 
a glass stopper, or attempted to sell careful 
representatives of inland propriety what 
New York was at that instant decked in. 

It was a remarkable, a reassuring scene, 
smoothly urban, marvelously efficient. 
From it a gayety of silk and satin, of plaited 
straw and painted leather, of gold pins and 
scent and slippers, would be spread, prac- 
tically, from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains, from the North to the Gulf of 
Mexico; women everywhere would be the 
mirror of Paris. A sweeping improvement 
in no time at all had been made upon the 
past, on the packs of furs paddled down 
the twelve hundred hazardous miles of the 
Missouri. The lonely hunter, covered with 
tattooing—the first white man adventuring 
over the South Pass—was well lost in the 
polite horde carried to Saint Louis in limited 
trains. The superiority, for example, of 
dinner trays served by a troop of girls in 
white over the starving expedient of a few 
coffee berries rescued from the dirt of a 
corner and a shred of thin elk hide was 


° 
oa 


vious. 
The hotel I left for the mortuary silence 
of the Missouri Historical Society rooms, 
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cupboards of the relics of years and 1 
that had so captivated, fired, my imag} 
tion. The faded uniforms and mement: 
the bright ceremonial dress of Ind 
tribes, dim photographs of steambo 
were frozen in pools of glass; and it! 
curred to me, very suddenly, how excel! 
a marriage of the Historical Society and 
Board of Trade would he, the activity 
the spring salesmen in the romantic dign 
the beauty, of a national and positive 
dition. I was not, I hoped, blind to 

romance of the present; but I wantec 
see it in a bravery like that of scarlet ck 
with the fine keenness of steel, even at 
price of cutting a finger or worse. T 
tradition, to be valid, must be broken 

of the cases of museums, cast over the ]; 
as broadly as were the grosses of fin 
then, in samples at Saint Louis, display 


In Kansas City, however, there was 
placid museum of the past except the col 
tions of the Public Library; or if there» 
I wholly missed it. History, memor 
were unimportant: the present was 
vital, too insistent to encourage the mel 
choly of retrospect. Kansas City had, r 
urally, a past—it was, virtually, the hi 
of the Santa Fé Trail—but it wasn’t 
formally conscious of such traditions. / 
walked over the abrupt paved stre 
streets steep like mountains, the city hac 
air of growth, of change, under my feet 
seemed to me that, by the time I had 
turned to the hotel, there were new c 
dredged through the bluffs, impressive ¢ 
crete viaducts thrown over cafions wl 
my back was turned; the bank buildi 
took on stories, rose, while I watched thi 

It was plainly to be seen that the ¢ 
was a creation of the present, the resul 
strictly contemporaneous conditions. | 
viously it was a younger Chicago; bu 
had characteristics, a definite personal 
of its own. The situation here, on the \ 
souri River, was perhaps better, eventua 
than Chicago’s; certainly at Kansas C 
there had been an amazing gathering 
railways. Relatively a small place, alre: 
fourteen trunk railroads with thirty-1 
subsidiary lines carried into it and beye 
the richness of the whole medial Ameri 
region. 

While the levee at Saint Louis still y 
served an echo of the bull whistles of ri 
steamboats, Kansas,City was dominated 
the clamoring bells, the harsh signals, of 
comotives. Kansas City and railways w 
one. It had its place, for example, in’ 
construction of the Union Pacific, an | 
portant link between the East and West 
an affair which held, reflected, every asn¢ 
every splendid trait and inherent dish 
esty the country owned. There was, 
that, no loss of the adventurous fortiti 
I had found irradiating earlier days; — 
building of the first transcontinental ste 
road developed all the qualities of the fr 
tier it destroyed. But specially it exhibi 
the political animosity born in the suec 
sive stages of internal difficulty betwee’ 
Federal power and the rights of states 


The Vision of Asa Whitney 


Asa Whitney, who, more than any 
else, brought before the country the i 
portance of a means of unbroken natio 
communication, was convinced that 
would make happy and comfortable n 
lions who were destitute and starving, 2 
join all the world together as one nati 
Instead of that, after a maturity of ag 
tion, of travel and exploration and endl 
memorials to Congress, he found only pi 
erty. The reception of his dream in Wa 
ington wasironically far from any suggest 
of future peace: Lewis Cass would not vi 
for a bill that gave the President constr 
tive power; the Southern senators refus 
to uphold a Northern President; in gener 
each party worked to load such respon 
bility on the other. In the Thirty-seco 
Congress the bill for a transcontinental r: 
way was killed by an amendment propos! 
that no government money should be < 
plied to a railroad within any state. 

Until 1845 states had maintained ré 
ways as public industries, until 1860 th 
were built by corporations with state a 
but after ’70 they were private enterpris 
And it was during this change, inconce 
ably bitter in spirit, that the Union Pace! 
was formed. The Thirty-fifth Congr 
refused the Committee for the Pacific Re 
road a clerk; and the sessions of the Hou 
and of the Senate were pits of unparliame! 
ary uproar and faithless obstructionis 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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The Gulbransen Is 
the Life of the Party 


Young folks dancing—old feet a-tapping—exhilara- 
tion fills the air. Music works its magic, and your 
Gulbransen is the life of the party. 


Even the beginner can soon play real music, for the 
Instruction Rolls—an exclusive Gulbransen feature— 
make it simple. 


When you become familiar with the Gulbransen, 
you will find that every note is under your instant 
control. Loud or soft, fast, slow or medium tempo, 
you can play any selection with genuine feeling and 
apt expression. This signal difference in the Gul- 
bransen, users say, permits them to duplicate hand 
playing, so you cannot tell the difference. 


Dance music, accompaniments, operatic selections 
—a full evening’s playing does not tire you, for the 
Gulbransen, of all player-pianos, is known to be the 
easiest to play. It responds instantly to the slightest 
touch on the pedals. 


Enjoyment of the Gulbransen is so keen among all 
members of the family that your investment in it 
means lasting satisfaction. Gulbransen music is so 
fascinating that scarcely a day passes in the home 
without its hour of Gulbransen music. 


Play a Gulbransen at your dealer’s store for but 
ten minutes. Enjoy the thrill and the satisfaction 
of personally producing good music as only the 
Gulbransen can play it. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Company, Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: 


Musical Merchandise Sales Company 
79 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


Nationally Priced 


Branded in the Back. 


White House we ips Rea Suburban Sop 
Model Model 


*700 600 ‘4905 °305 


To Gulbransen Owners: The Gulbransen is a fine instru- 
ment; don’t neglect it.- Have it tuned at least twice a year. 
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‘*New Book of Gulbransen Music”’ 
Free on Request. Check Coupon. 


Check here if you do not own any piano or 
player-piano. 
le Check here if you want information about 
having a Gulbransen player action installed in 
your present piano (or player-piano). 
Write name and address in margin and mail to 
Gulbransen- Dickinson  Co., 3232 West Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago. : 
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Radiola Combination 


Radiola Receiver, Model A R-1300—$50 
Radiola Amplifier, Model A A-1400— 75 
Vocarola Loudspeaker, Model L V— 30 


(Antenna, Batteries and Vacuum 
Tube to be added.) 
The ideal set for entertaining a roomful 
of guests. 


HE public has made radio what it is 
today and the public will dictate what 
radio will become tomorrow. 


In the meantime, the Radio Corporation 
of America is doing what it can to protect 
the public— 


By systematically developing Radiolas, 
which are so simple, so easily manipu- 
lated, that no technical knowledge is 
required to make the most of them. 


By research that not merely improves 
apparatus, but will stabilize the quality 
of broadcast transmission. 

By appointing only responsible distrib- 
utors who have the same sense of 
obligation to the public. 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 


The Radio Corporation of America manufactures 
Radiolas to suit every purse. Prices range from 
$18 to $350. RCA dealers will frankly advise you 
in making a selection. 


Before purchasing any Radio Set, be sure 
to buy the book “‘Radio Enters the Home” 
at your dealer—Price 35c or write direct to 


District Office 
10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Sales Department 
233 Broadway 
New York City 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

The South, already threatening separation 
from the Union, would not vote for a 
survey, a line, with, at the east, a North- 
ern terminus; the North resisted all at- 
tempts to follow a Southern route over the 
thirty-second parallel; and it was not until 
the Civil War had removed Southern poli- 
ticians from the capital that a transconti- 
nental road became an actuality. 

The construction of the road began 
simultaneously at both ends, the Union 
Pacific building westward and the Central 
Pacific working east through California; 
and there was a provision that if either road 
reached a designated point of meeting be- 
fore the other, it might proceed until they 
met. This, since a mile of railway, under 
its subsidies, meant from sixty-four to 
ninety-six thousand dollars for the company 
building it, resulted in a tremendous rival 
activity. Chinese labor drove the Central 
Pacific forward—the longer tunnels, for the 
time, they ignored, dragging locomotives 
over the Sierra Nevada to the tracks be- 
yond; the Union Pacific employed Irish 
workmen, and each line had more than ten 
thousand men desperately employed. Com- 
ing together, in a characteristically national 
manner, at Promontory Point, they dis- 
covered that the Central Pacific had graded 
a useless eighty miles and that the Union 
Pacific had wasted a million dollars; but 
this, in a celebration that swept the land, 
in the driving of iron and silver and gold 
spikes, was dismissed as a triviality. 


The Frontier on Wheels 


The adding of western mile upon mile of 
tracks brought about a frontier, as it were, 
upon wheels, of its own. Towns were built 
in a day, what had been a dusty end of the 
desert would be animated by a loud confu- 
sion of life, and then, as abruptly, left again 
to the coyotes. There were streets, dry 
white wallows, tents and polehouses and 
false facades shipped from Chicago. The 
fierce activity of the day turned into a 
fiercer pursuit of pleasure at night, of drink- 
ing and gambling, murder and the blond 
heads of girls. Two great trains arrived 
and departed each day and there was an 
endless clatter of stagecoaches. The prin- 
cipal building was called the Great Tent. 
It had a frame of wood, a canvas cover 
with a dancing floor, and it was moved to 
the successive cities of the construction. 
The space for dancing was large enough for 
a cotillon, there was a raised platform for 
the band, and everything else was given 
over to the bar, elaborate with cut glass 
and mirrors and pictures in gilt, and the 
gambling—Monte and faro, rondo coolo 
and wheels of chance. 

The tumult under torches, the feverish 
music and frigid voices of the croupiers, 
the drunken stir along the bar, the shooting 
and bloody dust, rising and then dying out 
on the profound emptiness of the plains, 
made a momentary and astounding spec- 
tacle. That was a phase of America vio- 
lent, raw, in its heroics; but its sheer 
success was immeasurable; it was so monu- 
mental that it left nothing, comparatively, 
for following generations to do. Men, it 
seemed, who labored so vastly, in regions of 
eternal loneliness, found alleviation only in 
primal excitement; life, now sentimentally 
cherished, was balanced on the turning of 
a card. It was immensely deplorable, a 
state no better than savage; but there was 
the accomplishment, men stronger than 
any fatigue, more determined than fixed 
rocks; and these qualities, too, in the civi- 
lization which followed, were softened in an 
easier time. 


All this Kansas City suggested, together 
with the fact that Lincoln was the strongest 
supporter California and Kansas had in 
the granting of land and bonds to railroad 
companies, and I traced the entrance of 
other lines into the city: the Atchison and 
Topeka Railroad Company, chartered in 
1859, changed to the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe in 1863. It was begun at Topeka 
in 1868 and reached the Colorado border 
five years later; the line between Atchison 
and Topeka was completed in ’72; it ar- 
rived at Lawrence in 1874; where it was 
connected by the Kansas Midland with 
De Soto and Kansas City in the October 
of 1875. And in 1888 the Santa Fe was 
running through to Chicago. 

The Burlington made its appearance over 
the tracks of the Platte County Railroad, 
and the Saint Joseph and Grand Island 
reached back to the Palmetto and Rose- 
port Company of 1857. The Saint Louis and 
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San Francisco purchased the Blair road; 
Missouri Pacific steamed into the Granc 
Avenue Depot in 1865; and, the year before 
the first excursion train ran between Kansa 
City and Lawrence. The Wabash, com 
over the new bridge, was immediately i 
lowed by a direct route to Denver. 
Throughout these developments, and fo 
a decade afterward, Kansas City remaine 
an informal town with plank sidewalks, ; 
few street cars dragged by mules, and th 
Kaw River for water. The steep bluffs 0 
its situation, the deep cuts of expansion 
sent streams of red mud into streets tha 
were often impassable. Convention Hal 
was opened by Sousa in 1899; it wa 
burned within a year, with a Nationa 
Democratic Convention to be held ther 
three months later; but, when the dele 
gates arrived, the hall was again ready fo 
them; and Kansas City had entered int 
its era of extraordinary vital energy. 
Primarily, there, I was conscious of thi 
multiplication of tracks; but hardly a day 
had gone before I became aware of anothe 
pervading interest: metaphorically ani 
actually I was overtaken by the weig 
the odor of oil. It was, principally, the 
of Oklahoma; and it was so insistent tha 
it drew me south to Tulsa. That city, a 
first, I failed to understand—it seemed ti 
me to have been smothered under th 
blanket of insuperable summers; there wa 
an appearance of stagnation, except on th 
floor of the Tulsa Hotel; and that anima 
tion, at once intense and restrained, I wa 
content to examine from the mezzanin 
baleony. % 
It was a movement, a stir of subduer 
or sharp voices, exclusively masculine, ; 
special masculinity in, without except 
leather leggins and broad hats. Each mai 
had plans, blue prints, specifications, eithe 
rolled or spread, on a knee or the arm of: 
chair, for absorbed and serious scrutiny 
There were, I saw, two varieties: a halfo 
more were lean, with tanned faces, stead 
mouths and a deep-set speculative, ofter 
visionary, gaze; but the remainder 
bleached in offices, were furtive. ¢: 


Lo, the Rich Indian : 


They were, of course, selling oil leases 
looking for capital or victims, for thi 
chance, perhaps, to bore again, to sink : 
wildcat that would pour a limitless richnes 
of black petroleum into the pockets of : 
wise investor. I saw among them a! 
Indian; and I recalled the arrival of . 
Osage, from his Oklahoma nation, at 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, with a oe 
derous limousine, bare feet and an elabo 
rate brass spittoon. They were rich, th 
Osages; the year before, their income fron 
the auction of their oil lands and participa 
tion in the subsequent oil had been te! 
thousand dollars for every member of thi 
tribe. In many instances this had multi 
plied, and a squaw, a wrinkled old man 0 
slender, copper-colored girl had had thou 
sands of dollars to spend exactly as moo 
succeeded mood. 

Isat beside such a girlin a moving-pigae 
theater at Pawhuska, in the heart of thi 
Osage Nation; the picture was brutal; 
grotesque, an exhibition of incredible em 
tiness; and I wondered, as she watched t 
flickering white effigies i in a pantomim 
ignominious and cowardly blows, what 
feelings were. None appeared on the hand 
some severity of her dark profile. She 
wearing, over her lithe beauty of bod 
rigid blue suit; there were long, | 
gloves gathered at her wrists, and a hard 
black straw hat bore a wreath of yel 
flowers. She was an heiress—an Ameri 


weak mouth met her, as she left, by th 
door; and I hesitated, as well, about hin 
A great many shrewd youths, white i in colo 
had made advantageous marriages Li 
Pawhuska, bringing back to their hand 
their cities like sinks, the money the 
ernment had inadvertently directed awa, 
from its natural courses. 
However, I had no special interest, 1 
generosity of indignation, where the Osag 
were concerned; they, fatefully, belong 
to the past; it was their misfortune to hav 
survived the buffalo for a meaner and 
trivial calamity. I wasn’t absorbed iy tt 
Indians, but the oil that had been discov 
ered on their lands was immeasurably @) 
gaging. The country over which I tra 
to a pool then coming in, was high 
rolling and bare of trees; in the mi 
distance it was brown, diversified by 
ing cattle, but farther away the hil 
purple. The sky was overcast, and -th 


ray clouds intensified the drabness of 
olor. It was all, near and far, softened, 
lurred, exactly as though it were drenched 
1 a fine, ceaseless spray of oil. 

The landscape went on and on without 
hange, there were no buildings, nothing 
ut perspectives of fencing and the steers 
‘ith lowered heads; it was utterly brown, 
bsolutely purple, and indeterminate. An 
il rig lifted its blunted open structure 
gainst the monotony of cloud. It was 
orking on the beam, the long heavy hori- 
yntal moving up and down with a pinned 
»gularity on its Samson post. More scat- 
sred rigs appeared. Some of them were 
\d—coffee and sugar wells—pumping, it 
\ight be, a score of barrels in twenty-four 
ours; dependable, faithful, untiring; and 
here these formed a small group there 
ere no oscillating beams, but a general 
mnection with a central power. The 
stivity increased and a sense of excite- 
ent was communicated to me, a sudden 
alization of the richness of the earth. 
drizzling rain fell, the hills, the undulat- 
g plain, swam together; and a small 
_ack car turned into the road ahead, with, 
ttered in white on a box bolted to the 
var, the word ‘‘nitroglycerin.” It was 
siven with a patent disregard for the in- 
tualities of the way, and jolted, slipped 
yer the mud, disconcertingly. 


Dinner I had with the men enlarging a 
,sing head plant for the making of gaso- 
ae; built arbitrarily, it seemed, in that 
gh bare wild, the plant was the perfection 
‘swept order. The towers of steel shavings 
rough which the gas mounted, absorbed 
_arefined oil, the precipitating coils with 
.eir drip of cool water and slatted screens, 
ere painted uniformly gray. The dining 
om was set with long tables and benches, 
e tables were laden with steaming and 
petizing food, and the benches held their 
‘asculine rows shoulder to solid shoulder. 
ne kitchen was beyond an open wall, a 
itter of burnished nickel and copper in 
.arge of deft women of no uncertain bear- 
S and as each man finished he delivered 
'3 cup, plate and glass at the opening. 

The rain increased, the workers tramped 
yay with coats flung over their heads 
irough pools of liquid-mud, and then the 
ywnpour slackened, turned into a fall like 
‘suspended mist. In the immediate vi- 
aity of the oil pool the informal roads 
sre sloughs through which immense trucks 
ound and sucked their way with a crash- 
ig ring of their heavily loaded iron cas- 
igs, the long flexible tubing. Here the 
ss were close together, uniform, slipping 
(wn a hill, filling the hollow; and on the 
(posite slope lay the incidental houses. 
‘ey were houses by necessity—tents of 
cery description, the ubiquitous box cars, 
cd, even, aged log cabins lingering from 
é earlier day of cotton picking. One of 
iese held still its family of negroes, and 
(ey had an air of bewildered surprise, an 
exious amazement at the sudden rush 
(life invading their isolated placidity. 


The Pioneering Bride 


‘There were wash lines strung from tent 
lles with draggled bright bits of clothing, 
(ildren naked in the mud, old men re- 
{etively peering from shadows. At one 
sot there were a heap of belongings on the 
gyund and a girl, young and personable 
éd nicely dressed, cutting impotently at 
t2 soaked ground with a spade. She was, 
lwas quite evident, newly married, her 
lsband had gone momentarily for assist- 
éce or advice; and, with no knowledge of 
lw to proceed, of what was necessary, in- 
Gpensable, she was digging without result 
{2 pattern of some conception of a tem- 
lrary home. 
ee a flash it came to me that here, in her, 
saw what I had lamented as gone; this 
3 again the frontier, the America, the 
‘ditions, that welded admirable men 
ed women. Probably, wet and cold and 
!\pless, the girl I passed was inexpressibly 
‘spondent, perhaps filled with an angry 
Ventment: and yet, for all that, how 
‘tunate she was—to be young and in a 
iy land, faced with the simple actualities 
life. She had come, in the language of all 
» familiar associations, to the end of no- 
ere, to incredible, improper hardships; 
> had left everything that made life pos- 
le—the sirupy drug stores and envious 
micry of a town or neighborhood, the 
ck, black pits of moving-picture houses, 
urs, days, years, of an emptiness rattling 
Vth pieces of colored glass and brittle ly- 
1 phrases—she had been dragged from 
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whatever made living endurable and con- 
demned to build out of her ingenuity and 
patience and passion her ample part of a 
habitation and an adventure. 

The larger town that had sprung up a 

mile away, was, in its obvious features, the 
absolute past; and its atmosphere was ex- 
actly described by the name Whizzbang. 
The derricks near were boarded in, to keep 
the oil from flooding the roofs, but that had 
the appearance of an unnecessary caution— 
the gutters flowed in black, sluggish streams 
of petroleum, the oil collected in depres- 
sions with a green shimmer against the 
rain. A single broad street was cut into 
fluid ruts, the new boards of the hotel 
porch ran with mud; the porch was wood, 
but the partitions of the hotel were no more 
than paper, the rooms on the second floor 
narrow cells. Below there were a game of 
pitch, and restless thronging men, a throng 
of tanned young men in boots and a girl 
tremendous in limb, with untidy red hair 
and eyes like the shifting glitter on oil. 
_ Everywhere flambeaux of gas, standing 
iron tubes, streamed with unchecked flame; 
the houses were small, unpainted, mostly 
for the sale of chilies, there was a barber 
shop of canvas with a shed front, and I 
heard of a bank that was a screw door safe 
on a wagon under a tent fly. Different 
casing crews were advertised by their fan- 
ciful or poetic names, the Rosebud Crew 
and the Jackrabbits. The casing crews, 
of five men, contracted work independ- 
ently; they put down the iron casings of 
the wells, first the eight inch and then the 
six and five-eighths; after that the two- 
inch tubing and rod of the barrel pump were 
lowered. They were independent, but the 
drillers, each with a helper, worked for the 
companies that leased the drilling tools. 


The Jargon of Oil 


T left the town, the club that had. taken 
the place of saloons, selling—at least pub- 
licly—drinks violent in color if nothing else, 
marked by the small click of pool balls, and 
returned to the wells. I lingered where one, 
with alength of old cable, was being spudded 
in; the timbers of its rig were fresh, but the 
derricks that had been shot were black 
with oil. At another the tools had been re- 
moved for the long tin bailer, and the sand 
reel on which its rope turned was spinning. 
Terms and objects were impressed upon 
me: the string of tools—rope socket, jars, 
stem and bit—was sixty-five feet long 
and weighed, at the beginning, three thou- 
sand and five hundred pounds; the bailer 
was emptying drillings through a hole in 
the derrick floor; the men there were on 
tour; the bull wheel was the bull wheel ex- 
cept on the left, where it became a tug 
wheel. A bit was being heated in the forge 
and there were others in the slack tub for 
tempering. 

Through an hour of the subdued after- 
noon I[ waited for the shooting of a well, the 
nitroglycerin car was near, anda group of 
men in yellow oilskins, dominated by the 
shooter, was busy under the rig. The sad 
minutes dragged interminably in a suspen- 
sion which, it was always possible, might 
be shattered by a conclusive and unpre- 
dictable fatality. They happened like that, 
leaving a chasm in the earth and not a 
shred, a fleck of anything else. The ribbed 
cans of high explosives were removed from 
their box. I didn’t, as it happened, see 
more; for the day was ending and I was 
forced to go back to Pawhuska; and all the 
way I caught vaguely the intent of a tech- 
nical jargon—there was a fishing job for a 
string of tools at nincteen hundred feet, and 
the offset well of the opposite quarter sec- 
tion might be brought in tomorrow. This 
threatened to be calamitous, but a company 
that had inaugurated an era of five-spotting 
was criminal. 


At Pawhuska I watched the Indians—the 
Osages from the wide hunting plains of the 
Missouri—in the pool rooms; they were at 
once lazy, avaricious and skillful; with a 
dulled and infinitesimal part of a lost mirac- 
ulous vision they dropped the balls of imi- 
tation ivory into the netted green pockets 
of the tables. This they accomplished with 
utter satisfaction and comments faithfully 
patterned on the vocabulary of their racial 
superiors. They were imitating, with an in- 
fallible instinct, whatever was destructive 
about them. Very early, in the dark of the 
morning, I had breakfast at a station with 
the crew of the deliberate train that took 
me back to Tulsa and the hotel whose stair- 
case the colored bellboys descended with a 
syncopated rhythm of foot beats. 
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‘Mahere is a true Aristocracy in 

»KAall the works of man, some 
being flimsy and poor and others 
good and satisfying. 


The Royal Typewriter is so 
called because it is Royal; Royal 
by the best right and title -that 
of Quality. 

The true meaning of Aristoc- 
racy is the rule of the best’ 


And in the only true Aristoc 
racy~the Aristocracy of Achieve- 
ment-the best is the Royal. 
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Motorists have 
Rendered their Verdict 


HE success of one INCH firing surface 

is today attested by more than half a 
million motorists. Every day more users 
are telling of the better motor performance 
which Fyrac Spark Plugs insure. 


Fyrac introduced a new spark plug prin- 
ciple—one INCH firing surface. Instead of 
a single spark, Fyrac sparks at 7 to 10 places 
along its INCH of firing surface. That is 
the secret of Fyrac success. It means sure 
ignition—and complete explosion of all the 
gas vapor. 


Se 


instead of 


Ask any Fyrac user. He will tell you of 
new power and pep. He will tell you of 
higher gasoline mileage—of a sweeter-run- 
ning motor. Fyrac, too, means less gasoline- 
formed carbon, less spark plug cleaning 
and longer spark plug life. 


one firing POINT 


+] 


In Canada $1.25 


You, too, should equip your car with one 
INCH firing surface. Your Fyrac dealer 
will gladly demonstrate why a Fyrac in 


Write for infor- 
mation about the 


FYRAC : é 3 
FORD HEATER every cylinder is an unequalled investment 
$2.50 in better motor performance. 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO., Rockford, Illinois 


Canadian Address: CAMPBELL AGENCIES 
25 Richmond Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


OUR NEW OFFER 


We have arranged with Fyrac dealers to present you with a certificate 
worth $1 to apply on purchase price of a set of Fyrac plugs for your 
‘car. If your dealer cannot fill your order, write us—we will see that you 
are supplied on this basis. 

To get best results from any motor we have always recommended the 
use of a set of Fyrac plugs and make this offer to get you started. 


EVENING POST 


Again in Kansas City, its steep stoned 
streets and cuts of raw earth were familiar 
to me; and, searching for what might be 
characteristic of it and the Middle West, I 
came’on a college of stark simplicity. It, 
appropriately, was evangelical; its boys 
and girls gathered from farms and villages, 
from the missionary posts of tropical inte- 
riors, pursued learning in an atmosphere of 
prayers and frugality. They worked for the 
college itself; the girls rose by four o’clock 
and cooked, the boys performed all neces- 
sary manual labor, and, together with this, 
they studied and recited. 

No sports were organized, there was small 
time for sport, but there were a number of 
literary societies; and, at the end of a gen- 
eral assemblage, these societies gathered 
each in a group and sounded, with aston- 
ishing volume, their several cries. They 
were vigorous, except for the girls, who 
bore the pallor of Korea or South Africa, 
and they were very earnest, which, in the 
young, disturbed me; .and yet they pos- 
sessed a native gayety of youth. They were 
not, in a delimiting poverty or singleness of 
dogmatic belief, to be pitied. The fact that 
they had a belief at all was, today, surpris- 
ing, enviable. 

In the ceaseless questioning that had in- 
vaded my mind I wondered which was the 
more fortunate—the unsettled luxurious 
youth of Eastern universities in their dis- 
creet clubs of the intellectual and social 
elect, bred in the purple of sport, where any 
conviction had grown so exceptional; or 
this spareness and doctrinal labor. Some- 
where between them lay the happy mean; 
somewhere, but not, it seemed, in the United 
States. That was the unhappy fault of a 
national aptitude for appearance rather 
than substance: there had never been a 
country in the history of civilization so 
easily put off, satisfied, with the spurious; 
there had never been a people so deter- 
mined to be clad, as it were, in a seal skin 
that was no more than the dyed hides of 
muskrats. 

To a perilous extent America, like the 
Osage Indians, was neglecting to copy the 
right things—it had dispensed with an aris- 
tocracy but cherished a regard for its de- 
structive privileges; it had cast away the 
standards of material prudence, so that it 
was humorous to be even commonly care- 
ful in the face of universal show; it had 
banished as rural—giving the term itself a 
shading of contempt—any attachment to 
soil, the passionate adherence to a particu- 
lar plot of land; the sectionalism that sur- 
vived was no more than a struggle between 
climates, resources, seen as industries. 

These virtues, certainly, remained in 
scattered and unexpected places; but they 
were not notably increasing, and they did 
not represent the tone of the country. No, 
there was no just mean; only a few years, 
a decade or so, separated the toil of the 
college outside Kansas City from a sophis- 
tication of money without the intelligence, 
the saving force, of any responsible com- 
mitment. This, too, was the result of the 
massing in combs of characterless cities, of 
living forever transients in cages of steel 
and tiles, of never setting a foot on a square 
of owned sod. No man, except perhaps a 
member of a chamber of commerce, would 
die for a conglomeration of strange traps 
and dark alleys; they weren’t a country, 
a tradition, a necessity in the blood. 
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In the swift passage of a motor I left: 
world for the other; I drove through 
activity, the creative rudeness of Kan 
City into a region of curving boulevai 
parks and formal water. The dwellir 
impressive on a bareness of lawns w 
fences but, practically, no trees, were 
stone piles of the East—the Italian facac 
English terraces and leaded turrets 
France. They were faithful replicas, 
least in manner, of the houses, times r 
gone even from Europe—the great hou 
designed for the concentrated scores 
intermarriage, mobs of powdered servat 
anterooms of hangers-on, hordes of politi 
dependents; for feudal dinners and co 
balls, where the dances wove wide patte 
in gold tissue to the courteous music 
Mozart. Yet, that glorified suburb 1 
significant of the city, of the Mid 
West—the indication of what, when 
became prosperous, the Middle Wi 
America, would be. : 

Every energy and great sums of mot! 
had been devoted to an escape from 
ugliness of American life, from the 1 
terialism of its commerce. There wa 
full recognition of that ugliness; but, rat 
than conquer it and weave finely the wh 
texture of the United States into a shin 
cloth, all those with opportunity turned tk 
backs, hurried away, went the easy 1% 
to Europe. They brought the mellow pe 
of the Loire, the manor houses of Dev 
to select and expensive parts of Missor 
of the entire land; and in that borroy 
and fictitious peace, ignored any enga 
ment to their inheritance; refreshed by 
streams from deep national springs, tl 
neglected, forgot, the springs themsels 
and they, the sources of life in what « 
turbingly promised to become a desert 
nations, were being filled with evil se 
ments, contaminating fevers. 

The dinners repeated the delicate cour: 
the fragile candles, the elaborate dregs: 
the pearls and jeweled bracelets of C 
cago; the conversation, urban andinform 
was the same. The masculine generati 
responsible for the parties, the houses, g: 
me the impression of having thrown th 
off as by-products of their differently g 
erated energy. Those men, where t 
were responsible for anything, were ] 
vately faced in other directions—tow: 
the oil field in the Osage Nation, termi 
wheat elevators, or the freight rates for | 
carriage of fresh beef. Indeed they seen 
to regard all the rest, their daughters « 
automobiles and enameled wives and 
lite sons-in-law, as by-products of electrif 
plants and packing houses. None, y 
knew where their sons, their daught 
faced; the present was a confusion, a le 
and blundering fair, from which alm 
anything might emerge. And I recal 
the girl in Oklahoma cutting impoten 
with a spade at the ground. If they w 
successful, that pair of which she was 1 
sign, it was conceivable that, after a liti 
they. would come to Kansas City; ev 
tually they would move out by one of 1 
country clubs and build a command 
house. They had known reality when tl 
were young, their memories were a secur 
and a stay, but into what soil would th 
children dig? : 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
ticles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will app 
in an early issue. Y 
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Tae AX 


(Continued from Page 9) 


srt cried. Jim made no sign. ‘‘ Where’s 
e ax gone?”’ Bert demanded. 

Jim rose to his feet. 

“T guess you better.go telephone, Bert,” 
suggested steadily. ‘‘Get Doctor Crapo 
d have Will Bissell come up. The tele- 
one’s in the kitchen.” 

“Jodie Marshman!”’ Bert exclaimed. 
«Go on and telephone, Bert,’’ his brother 


ill Belter, 2 man who loved to bear 
es, came up the hill with the storekeeper. 
yetor Crapo followed a little after. Chet 
cAusland had seen them pass his farm in 
ste, and presently he, too, appeared. 
iey found Jim Saladine whittling plug for 
\ pipe, sitting on a chunk of wood at one 
‘e of the open end of the shed and looking 
ldly around. Bert stood at the other side 
the shed, leaning his shoulder against the 
arding, watching his brother. 

Save only Will Belter, none of these men 
's quick at words; they spoke slowly, 
ighing each sentence before uttering it. 
't their thoughts ran in similar channels, 
that what Will said, each was thinking. 
“Hit him with an ax!’ Will ejaculated. 
n Saladine nodded. Belter looked from 
2 to another. ‘‘Where’s Jodie at?” he 
iispered, and each waited for his neigh- 
’s answer. Jim took his pipe from his 
vuth. 

‘*He’s over home,” he replied. “We met 
nie going to him. I guess he’s trying to 
iet her down, maybe.”’ 

“Tll go get him,” Belter cried. “‘I’ll 
ch him over here. I'll bring him right 
ar.” He started, then hesitated and 
ne back and caught Bert Saladine’s el- 
w. “You come with me, Bert,” he urged. 
‘here’d better two of us go. He might get 

” 


Bert waited for his brother to speak. Jim 
ladine was one of those men to whom 
1ers instinctively turn in time of stress; 
‘was known to have a vast fund of com- 
msense; he thought straight; he never 
ame excited. 

“I reckon Jodie’ll want to come right 
er,’ he agreed now. So Bert and Will 
iter departed together. 

Doctor Crapo had been kneeling by the 
dy; he got slowly to his feet. 

“Wasn’t hit very hard,” he said. “‘Just 
jut hard enough to slice through the 
ae. Oh, dead instantly, of course! But 
h a hard blow.” 

Saladine nodded. Chet McAusland said, 
‘here’d ought to be tracks around, where 
oever it was come along.” 

Doctor Crapo looked about. 

“I don’t see the ax,’’ he suggested. 

fim jerked his thumb toward the gully 
low them. ii 

‘It’s down there,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘See 
(under them dead briers?’’ Chet started 
yard it, and Jim rose. ‘‘We better go 
‘eful—look for signs down: there,’’ he 
iigested. 

3ut it was apparent at a glance that there 
.-e no footprints near where the weapon 
¢. Jim, crouching above it and before 
(ene it, pointed to a gouge in the soft 
t 


See?” he said. “It was throwed. Hit 
) the end of the handle there and went end 
or end and slapped down here, flat on its 


i! 
fs 


~ 


McAusland, who had also some skill in 
ding signs, nodded. Jim picked up the 
and on the under side showed a little 
2ar of blood and hair. 
“Whoever it was just throwed it down 
e and run,” Chet agreed. He climbed 
*k toward the shed. “Must have come 
1 gone along the grass there,’ he sug- 
ted. “There’s no tracks around.” 
octor Crapo, peering about, made a 
gestion. 
jute had just balanced that chunk on 
block,” he argued. ‘Probably he’d 
dl the ax down; maybe it was leaning 
inst the side of the shed, right by him, 
gainst his leg.” 
. he men eyed each other, and each knew 
} other was thinking of Jodie Marshman. 
no one spoke that which was in his 
Jim sat down again. Doctor Crapo 
gested that they move the body into the 
se. Saladine shook his head. 
Wait a spell,” he urged. “Le’s study 
Mya little while” =. ° | " 
ert Saladine and Will Belter came back 
h Jodie between them. The little man 
dced more futile than ever; it was diffi- 


\; tosee in him a murderer. He met their 


eyes, and said, as though defensively, ‘I 
was coming right over. I was trying to 
quiet Annie down. It’s upset her.” 

There was no man among them who 
represented the law; but Doctor Crapo 
came nearer this capacity than any of the 
others. 

“We figure someone sneaked up behind 
him and grabbed his own ax and hit him,” 
he said judicially. “Then threw the ax 
down in the gully yonder.’”’ He hesitated. 
“Don't know who it could have been, do 

u ? ” 

Jodie looked from him to Chet McAus- 
land, and from Chet to Will Bissell, and 
from the storekeeper to Jim Saladine. 
There was something hunted in the aspect 
of the futile little man. His mouth opened, 
but he did not speak. Jim Saladine spoke. 

“They’ve all been thinking you did it, 
Jodie,’”’ he said in a gentle tone. ‘‘But I’ve 
been studying things some. You never 
killed Lute, Jodie.” 

Jodie shook his head uncertainly. The 
others watched Jim, who whittled a fresh 
fill for his pipe and lighted it without a 
word. They knew he never spoke lightly, 
and at length his brother asked, ‘‘ Who did 
do it, then, Jim?” 


Jim swung around on the chunk of wood | 


he had chosen for a seat. Outside the open 


-end of the shed the rain still slithered down. 


He eyed them mildly; there was a faint 
smile upon his lips. 


“Tt’s a right funny thing,” he declared. | 


He had all their attention by this time. 
They were still where they stood, and Will 
Belter licked his lips nervously. Jodie 


watched Jim; watched the still thing on | 


the ground beside the chopping block. He 
was pale. 

“There’s three or four things I noticed,” 
said Jim mildly. ‘‘First was that hole in 
Lute’s head. It’s pretty near on top, on the 
right side; and it’s level. Whoever hit him 


was as tall as he was—or maybe taller. | 
Maybe they stood on something and hit | 


down at him. But there’s nothing to stand 
on. We know where he was; you can see 
his feet marks in the ground. There’s noth- 
ing behind him but open air.” 

He pointed with his pipe toward the 
body on the ground; and they all looked 
that way, and Doctor Crapo said thought- 
fully, ‘“‘That’s so.” 

“And he weren’t hit very hard,’ Jim 
pointed out. ‘‘You’d think anyone that 
was going to hit him would have hit him 
harder, now wouldn’t you? Just the weight 
of the ax would have done about as much 
as was done.” 

“He might have throwed up his arm,”’ 
Bert suggested. 

Jim shook his head. 


“He never moved to turn,” he said. | 


“You ean see his tracks. He never moved.” 
He crossed his knees and continued argu- 
mentatively: ‘“‘We’ve been figuring that 
he was straightening that chunk on the 
block when someone grabbed up the ax and 
hit him. But if he was straightening the 
chunk he’d have been leaning forward and 
the cut would be in the back of his head. 
No, he was standing up straight when he 
was hit.” 

He waited for them to confirm his sug- 
gestion by a fresh study of the body and of 
the tracks on the floor. Jodie paid no at- 
tention to what they did; he was watching 
Jim Saladine. 

“Tt does look like it was that way,” Chet 
McAusland agreed. 

Jim nodded pleasantly. 

“That was the first thing I noticed,” he 
said. ‘‘And then I tried to figure how any- 
body could have hit him right on top of the 
head when he was standing up straight. 
Lute was a big man. I don’t know anybody 
around here could have done it. Their 
hands on the ax would have had to be as 
high as his head was—and he wasn’t hit 
hard,-either.” 

Will Belter protested, ‘‘But somebody 
did hit him, Jim! Lute’s dead, there. 
Somebody did hit him!” 

Jim eyed Will with a certain solemnity. 

“Aye, Will,” he agreed slowly. ‘‘Some- 
body did hit him.” 

Chet McAusland was listening intently. 

““Who was it, then?”’ 

Jim put him off with a movement of the 
hand. 

“There was another thing I noticed, 
Chet,” hesaid. ‘‘ About that ax down there. 
You saw the way it hit. It hit on the end of 
the handle and went right on over and hit 
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EVENING POST 


on its side. It was flying end over end. 
Did you ever throw an ax away? Well, you 
never threw it end over end; you threw it 
sidewise, swinging it. But this here ax was 
going end over end. It was that that really 
told me what to look for. D’you see?” 

Chet shook his head. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I don’t see what you’re 
aiming at.” 

“Why,” Jim replied, ‘‘I wondered if a 
man could stand in the opening of the shed 
here and swing an ax over his head and 
throw it that way, end over end. So I 
looked up to see if he’d have room, and 
I saw that rope up there.” 

He pointed, and they all looked up and dis- 
covered Annie Jeffers’ clothesline stretched 
across the end of the shed, not much higher 
than a man’s head from the ground. 

“He couldn’t have throwed that ax,” 
said Jim. ‘‘The rope would have been in 
his way.” 

They were by this time bewildered and 
uncertain. 

Will Belter protested again, 
one did throw it, Jim!’ 

“T was noticing a lot of things by this 
time,” said Jim mildly. ‘‘I noticed Lute 
had moved his chopping block from in the 
other end of the shed. See where he dragged 
it across the floor. He prob’bly did it when 
it got so dark when it come on to rain. 
You remember how dark it got. It’s clear- 
ing now.” He cast an eye toward the 
weather. 

““Aye,’’ Chet McAusland agreed. “I 
guess it’ll blow off cold.” 

“He hadn’t been chopping here right 
along,’’ Jim went on. “You see, them’s 
the first tracks he made—the ones he was 
standing in.’”” He got up and took the ax 
and handed it to his brother. ‘‘Bert,’’ he 
suggested, ‘“‘you stand right in them tracks 
of his and take this ax and make like you 
was going to split that chunk. But don’t 
you split it, Bert. Just move the ax slow; 
the way you ’d naturally swing it, only 
slow.” 

Bert took the ax, faintly bewildered; he 
set his feet in Lute’s very tracks. He swung 


“But some- 


the ax back sidewise and began to lift it 
over his head. At a certain moment of the 
slow swing, Jim Saladine said quietly, 
“There’s what hit Lute. 
killed the man.” 


There’s what 
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The handle of the ax, just below #4] 
head, had struck the rope upon whi 
Annie Jeffers sometimes hung her cloth 
to dry. When he felt the contact Be 
looked up and saw the sharp blade ju 
above his head, suspended on the rope. 

oat caught it,” Jim told them stea 
ily. “‘His own swing did the rest. Drove 
down so it just clipped through the bon 
and then the rope sprung back and throws 
the ax a-whirling down the hill ther 
That’s the way it happened, sure.” 

There was a long silence while convicti 
grew upon them. Will Belter whisper 
““Say!”’ The others were still. Men a 
ever ready to accept and credit the myst 
rious workings of an unseen God, and Ji 
clinched their belief by putting the thoug! 
into words. 

“Lute wasn’t much,” he said gentl 
“But he hurt a lot of folks. I guess Ge 
thought it was time to get rid of him.” 

After a thoughtful interval, ‘“‘I’ve hear 
of such a thing,’”’ Chet McAusland declare 
““Only the ax hit the branch of a tree.” 

There was nothing incredible in the ma 
ter to any of them; they were ax men; the 
knew to what vagaries the tool might ler 
itself if conditions were favorable. .. 

Doctor Crapo nodded and suggeste 
“‘That’s why he was hit so lightly!?? 

“Aye,” said Jim. “But hard enoug 
Just hard enough to do.” 

Eventually they moved the body into tl 
house, and one by one all the men departe 
save Jim Saladine. He stayed to help Jod 
with what had to be done and to await tl 
coming of Isaac Gorfinkle, whose professic 
it was to care for poor clay when it Ww 
become clay and nothing more. 

Jodie had been silent, scarce speakiny 
Jim, having convinced the others, said litt 
more. But when the two were alone t 
gether, and Jim saw that Jodie would. n 
meet his eye, he laid his hand on the litt 
man’s shoulder. Jodie looked up at him, 

“Tt’s all right, Jodie,” the older.man sai 
in a reassuring tone. ‘‘ However it hay 
pened, one way or another, I reckon it wi 
time for it to happen, anyway. I wouldn 
let it bother me if I was you. 

Jodie’s mouth opened . slowly, 
opened again. He shook his head. 

‘I told him,” he said monotonously. “ 
told him not to sell them hens.”’ 
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yr, 1 thought it would be one lady, but 
-it was a flock, and a mixed one at that. 
When I made my entrance onto our 
ch drawing-room set, it looked like 
. village was all there waiting. Actually 
re was seven of them, including one 
itleman who come forward with a man- 
‘like his collar buttoned behind. 
‘Mrs. Smith?’’ says he in a voice which 
e my name a sort of religious sound. I 
nitted it, wondering, and he put me out 
my misery with great promptness. 
‘Mrs. Smith, I am Doctor Winiger, 
‘irman of the local board of motion- 
ture censors,’ says he. “ And this,’’ with 
vave of his strong right palm, “is my 
urd! Allow me to introduce my wife, 
s. Anne Winiger, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
ir namesakes, Mrs. Peter Pollion, Miss 
sh, our Nature teacher at our high 
ool, and Mrs. Whosis.’’ 
NVhatter you know about that! I was 
yecked so cuckoo I was hardly able to 
ke hands all around and say pleased to 
etcher in the conventional way. The 
sors! What did they want with me? 
rmind flew instinctively to all the fillums 
ad made, although I have never made 
t kind, and if I have sinned in any 
erproduction, why it hasn’t amounted 
any great footage, and I have always 
ented in the last fade-out. But you can 
igine that in the actual face of the board 
‘mind sprung a doubt, because when it 
1es to censors, why it is impossible to 
, as Al Goldringer has often remarked. 
0 all I could say was please be seated, 
| they did, even Mrs. Whosis, and that 
sn’t her name but she was one of the 
d that Whosis is all the name you can 
rc think of for them. Well, we sat, I feel- 
sshy as a young girl while her lover looks 
the restaurant check, and Doctor Wini- 
cleared his throat and he had ought to 
‘nad a vacuum cleaner to do it with, 
ging from the sound, and then he 
ched—I should say, spoke, the rest of 
igang nodding every time he hit a homer. 
“My dear—ah—lady!”’ says he impres- 
‘ly. “We have come to you on a serious 
nd. In brief we have come to enlist 
i It is our—ah—hbelief that the 
jeal for clean pictures should be made 
iictly to the actors themselves. For if 
xe who participate in the—ah—per- 
ance itself were to refuse to make 
roper pictures, it would manifestly be 
cossible for the—ah—producers to make 
pictures!” 
get you!”’ says I, greatly relieved. 
t my own pictures have always been 
¢n. Why pick on me?” 
Indeed we approve of you most sin- 
ly, Mrs. Smith,’’ says the old boy 
estly. ‘And we know that your in- 
ce in the motion-picture industry must 
2normous. What we want is your direct 
eration in securing finer, better pic- 
ls, especially for the sake of the dear 
en. I may say that we are, with the 
ption of Miss Gush, all parents, and 
) understand are you. You will as a— 
h-mother realize how important it is 
such things as murders, gun play, card 
é, thieving or gambling be not shown 
dear ones. You do?” 
Well!” says I, drawing a long breath 
na blank. “Yes, I get it, of course. 
v just exactly what would you suggest 
loing about it?”’ 
ell, they at once all suggested some- 
, the way people do. For it’s the truth 
living person has got an idea for a 
0 and will tell it if given the slight- 
pening, and believe me the censors 
no exception to this great common 
Wan weakness. But none of their ideas 
aany good and realizing this in advance 
inot even listen. While they was 
ly talking I was thinking, and grad- 
al a big publicity scheme come into my 
°4. I would make a picture starring 
ur and use my magnificent new country 
tie as the location. As soon as.I got a 
igee I told them yes, I will make a special 
r on with all that in mind. 


i 


“TI will invite you’ all to a ‘private 


suitable to you as parents.” 
is old in the sense he is the kind who 


‘nd when this picture is finished,’ I. 


where we can discuss whether it is not 
1@nost uplifting picture going, and en- 


Il, bumblebee, our old family butler, 


was never young, well, he ushered them 
out, and hardly had he got through usher- 
ing than I was on the wire arranging with 
the studio to send a crew out to make this 
feature. Jim was away on a location and 
the time was ideal for putting Junior out in 
a piece that was thoroughly according to 
my own ideas. 

Well, for the next ten days we worked 
like a dog, and at the end of that time the 
picture was ready for the cutter, and still 
a secret from Jim. I called it Happy Days, 
and it was mostly Nature stuff. It showed 
Junior taking a coupla eggs out of a nest 
in a white suit with ruffles on the waist of 
it, and chasing a butterfly with a net and 
success, in velvet pants and a windsor tie. 
It showed him holding up a white rabbit 
by the ears, and feeding the solid gold fish 
in the sunken pool in our sunken garden, 
and a lot more things on the same idea. 
didn’t have no other people in the picture 
because as I was featuring Junior why I 
thought I might as well do it thoroughly 
and for once give a member of our family 
the whole camera. 

Well, anyways, this picture was at least 
100 per cent pure, and Junior looked like 
a regular little angel in it. I was thoroughly 
satisfied when I turned it over to the studio 
to be titled and cut, which I could not do 
personally myself, because I was by now 
very busy with other reforms. 

Mrs. Noyse, the senator’s wife, found a 
lot of use for my car, and we got real 
chummy, often being away together for 
several days at a time. Mrs. Noyse had to 
speak, see, before every woman’s club in her 
husband’s territory, to make sure the lady 
voters knew how he was taking personal 
care of their particular reform in Wash- 
ington, D. C. And believe me, he must of 
been a terrible busy man to have his whole 
heart in all them various good works! Why, 
it hardly seemed like he would get any 
time for his regular government work and 
ect. I realized that he must be a wonderful 
scout, and it was a big disappointment that 
I didn’t get to see very much of him, he 
being home so seldom. 

Seldom home was by now beginning to 
be also true of me, as Jim remarked more 
than once during the next few weeks, and 
we even had a fight over it, because he com- 
menced taking Junior to the studio every 
day to keep the child from being lonesome, 
which was all nonsense. 


“T am helping clean up the world,” says | 


I with dignity. ‘‘You don’t get the idea, I 
guess, Jim. But somebody has got to put a 
stop to things or there is no limit to how 
bad they will get. And these big social 
questions must come ahead of mere per- 
sonal interests.” 


That last line was one of Mrs. Noyse’s | 


pets, but it left Jim quiet for a while and he | 


didn’t say anything, and beat it off to work. 


And I beat it off to Mrs. Noyse because we | 


was due at a meeting up in Albany that 
night, and my car was already late. 


We was to be gone three days this trip, | 


and as soon as she and I was settled com- 
fortably for the long ride she sprung the 


big news about this Englishwoman, Mrs. | 


Pugh. 


‘*She is coming to Rosemere!”’ says Mrs. 


Noyse, real excited. ‘“‘Of course she will 
stay with us, and equally of course she will 
speak in my drawing-room. I have already 
had the printed matter attended to and she 
will be greeted on her arrival by seeing the 
paper all over town. 
woman! And to think we are actually to 
have her with us!”’ 

Well, of course I managed to get a big 
kick out of the idea too. It seems she was 
to come the next Monday. This was Friday 
and we would be back in time to meet her. 
Things certainly looked bright to me, but 
of just how bright they was actually going 
to turn out I hadn’t even a glimmer! 

Well, we made this trip I am telling you 
about, and Mrs. Noyse made her speech to 
a cheering mob of ladies, and we come 
back as per schedule, and I left her at her 
house and went home. Half an hour later 
she had me on the phone, her voice all filled 
up with anxiety. , 

“My dear!” she says. “‘Something terri- 
ble has happened! My little girl is sick 
with scarlet fever, and the senator and Mrs. 
Pugh are already on the train! We are 
quarantined of course, and you will simply 


Such a remarkable | 
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IGNITION 
STARTING 
2 Cora ING Gs 


y pve name ‘“ Bosch” and the American 
Bosch Trade Mark on the Ignition, 
Starting and Lighting Units are justifi- 


cation for complete confidence. 


Car manufacturers using Bosch Equip- 
ment have extended this insurance in a 
sincere endeavor to give the utmost in those 


vital and generally little-understood units. 


Over five hundred Bosch Stations, servicing 


over four million Bosch Units, insure life- 


long performance. 


Be Satisfied! Specify Bosch! 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP’N 
New York 

Detroit 


Springfield, Mass. Chicago 


San Francisco 


The Bosch Battery Ignition System 
Set a New Standard of Quality 
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Funstens 
PECANS 


Airless packages = : 
keep them always fresh 


Grocers recommend Funsten’s Pecans because they cannot spoil. The absence 
of air in the packages preserves indefinitely the natural sweetness and flavor 
of the finest select halves. They are invariably in perfect condition— always 
just as sweet and fresh as the day they were shelled. Packed under Funsten’s 
vacuum process, they are delicious and nutritious in dainty desserts, salads, 
sandwiches, cakes, ice creams and candies. 


Order a supply today — they are guaranteed always fresh. 
R. E. Funsten Company, Sr. Louts, U. §. A. 
Established 1897 . 


If your.grocer hasn’t Funsten’s Pecans, use this coupon 


sHeinec 


PECANS _|/f 


R. E. Funsten Company, 1503 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 


§ 35c for full-size jar} 


)65c for %-lb. tin ( Funsten’s Pecans (5c extra west of Rockies) 


I enclose 


34-02. jars 


Yp-.b. tins 


Address 


Addresi son 
Free recipe book with every package 


Grocer. 
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The Original and Only Genuine 


Three million men a year are proving the 
health value of President Suspenders. 
Scientific thinkers, medical authorities 
and surgeons agree that suspenders pro- 
mote health by freeing the abdominal 
muscles from improper restraint, and giv- 
ing them a chance to function properly. 
The fine webbing and woven cord back, 
on President Suspenders, give easily and 
smoothly with every motion of the body. 
The real brass trimmings are non-rusting 
—not affected by perspiration. 
Every Pair Guaranteed 
Be sure the name President is on the buckle. 
If dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
DEPT. P SHIRLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SWEET PICKLES 


and other FOOD PRODUCTS 
NONE BETTER OBTAINABLE AT ANY PRICE 


Salesmen Wanted 


Ree GROCERS the country over will add attractiveness to their Thanks- 
giving Day announcements, circulars, price lists and newspaper advertise- 
ments by featuring Monarch Coffee—so smooth, mellow and delicious it makes 
asimple meal satisfactory, or adds the final touch to the most elaborate dinner. 


Additional salesmen are now being placed in Atlantic Coast states. Men 
under 35 preferred. We consider only applications made in person by men 
with retail grocery training. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
882 Third Ave. (Bush Terminal), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To Retail Monarch Coffee comes to you 
at such a low price because we 

Grocers: are first-hand buyers, shippers, 
importers, roasters, packers and wholesalers—the 
only middleman between the grower of green cof- 
fee and yourself. We pay particular attention to 
mail orders from grocers not reached by our sales- 
men. In territory east of Pittsburgh, address as 
above; west of Pittsburgh, address Reid, Murdoch 

& Co., Clark St. Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 


jon ae Se 
Ny SALAD DRESSING ~ CATSUP Ep 


ANKS 


— a 


GIVING 


Our Monarch Coffee, either 
whole bean or steel cut, is 
sold in 1- and 3-lb. air-tight, 
sanitary containers— 

never in bulk. 
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have to meet them and put them up! I'll 
have the lecture switched to your house 
too. It will be a week from today. Oh my 
dear, isn’t it too, too dreadful!” 

Well, of course I says yes and I certainly 
will, and so forth, but when she hung up I 
sat there for a moment kind of dazed, won- 
dering just what she meant was so dread- 


| ful. For the first time a yellow little doubt 


about Mrs. Noyse come into my mind. 
Which worried her the most—that her kid 
was sick or that Mrs. Pugh would be upset? 
And besides, kids do not come down with 
searlet fever out of a perfectly clear sky, 
and I remembered now that Mrs. Noyse 
had said something about her little girl 
didn’t feel so good Friday morning when I 
called for her, but she guessed it was a mere 
nothing. Well, that give me another 
thought, too, and I dashed out to find 
Junior and feel his head and look at his 
tongue, but both was fortunately O. K. 
and the only thing ailed him was the leg of 
the table in his playroom. He was in the 
act of practicing on this leg with the little 
saw out of his tool box, and it was a wonder 
what strength the child had! So I just says 
why pick on good new furniture, dear, 
when there is a lot of old worthless things? 
Which is the modern way, see? Suggest 
something else instead of hitting them a 
crack. And then I went off to order things 
got ready for my guests. 

Well, it seems the cook had decided to 
leave at once on the ridiculous grounds I 
was never home and she would not take 
any more orders from ma. So first of all I 
had to beg her to stay as long as the com- 
pany did, and she finally compromised on a 
new hunk of money and my guarantee ma 
would not again come in the kitchen. And 
no sooner was that settled than the butler 
give notice, but when I explained to him 
that one of his native English was expected 
that night, why he changed his mind. 
So then all I had left to do was have a brisk 
talk with the two upstairs girls and tell 
them to stick around upstairs a little more 
on account the rooms didn’t look like they 
had been dusted the whole time I had been 
away. After which I had just time to dash 
to the train to meet these two wonderful 
people and also Jim who was on it too. 

Well, Jim was the first to land, and when 
he had give me a kiss and said, well this is a 
big honor you meeting me like this, why he 
goes on to tell about a coupla nuts sat 
across from him in the Pullman. 

“The most awful brace of gab slingers I 
ever listened to, and they are intimate with 
all. European royalty,’’ says he. ‘‘They 
kept trying to catch each other out on 
Lord Helpus or Baron Pasture or some- 
body. But if the one asked didn’t know 
him, why they would come right back with 
the King of Spades as a substitute.” 

Well, while Jim was saying all this at the 
top of his voice, who would come right up 
behind him but the senator, and with him 
was this Englishwoman I am telling you 
about. I knew at once it could be no other, 
and when I seen her, believe me it was 
some shock, because she was a old bird 
which looked as if she was smelling some- 
thing bad. Well, 1 thought, maybe she 
smells the other politicians on the senator, 
he has been mixing with them a lot and 
probably it rubs off. But out loud I went 
right up to her and explained the dope 
about how they was to come home with me 
and why. 

“Ah, so?” says she, putting on a 110- 
proof English accent. ‘“‘How quaint! I 
shall simply adore stopping with cinema 
actors! You are in the cinema, I believe? 
I’ve never met any cinema actors before, 
although when I was in Denver, I think it 
was, the president of the tramway system 
promised to have me to dine with Charlie 
Chaplin!” 

With which few remarks, made in a 
voice which had all the sweetness of a poi- 
soned pup, the deah old thing pulled out 
her lorgnette and made sure I was really 
there. Well, as I was only the hostess I 
merely said pleased to meetcher, and then 
told the senator how sorry I felt about his 
kid and how glad I was to entertain him in 
my home and ect. For a moment a troubled 
look came over his senatorial expression, 
and then he nobly controlled his face, regis- 
tering fortitude. Tossing back his bobbed 
and permanently waved, or so I suspected, 
hair, he give off a noble sentiment. 

‘Ah, the home!” said he. ‘“‘ What should 
we do without the home, Mrs. Smith?”’ 

‘Well, it’s sure nice to think of how it is 
always open,” I says. “And now if you and 
her ladyship are ready,-I would like to 
make you acquainted with Jim, my husband. , 


October 14, I¢ 


| 
Shake hands with Mrs. Pugh and Senz 
Noyse, Jim: Meet Mr.-Smith!”’ | 

Well, if Wellton, our new director, co 
of seen Jim’s face during the sequence; 
recorded, he would of made a full close 
at the very least and run fifty feet of it. 
was a world’s record in registering elec 
fiedness. But he soon cast himself for 
perfect host, and in another minute we» 
on our way, Mrs. Pugh pointing her he 
boiled lenses at the scenery as we w 
through it, remarking something ab 
how amusing it was to see the way 
American landscape was trying to « 
England. And at the same time the sen 
also kept up a solid stream of words ab 
what he had told the President about 
soldiers’ bill. I don’t know exactly } 
much the bill was, or which soldier had 
it up, but maybe Mister President unc 
stood it more clear than I did. Anywz 
my head was pretty well confused by 
time I got these upset guests into my uy 
household. - 

Well, while I was getting dressed for. 
uncertain dinner, a doubt which would 
take no denial kept springing up in w 
had been in my mind, concerning )\ 
Pugh. There is some people who seem b 
with nothing else to give, so they give 
fense, and she certainly appeared to be 
of these. Of course I knew that her b 
was the most wildly read of any in ye 
but I had not read the piece myself, 
account scenarios take all my reading ti 
But the bookstore which furnished 
imposing library in this magnificent 1 
residence had slipped in the book, ands 
sent Musette, my personal maid, to retri 
it, so’s I could give it the hasty doubli 
while my hair was being dressed. 

Well, of course I didn’t get time to do 
justice to it on account I had only twe 
minutes. However, I skimmed the t 
ice enough to get the general idea, find 
no reforms recorded, but only a lot of si 
of the King of England, and Lord Hoo 
and the Prince with ‘‘Walesy”’ in braek 
underneath, indicating that those was 
terms she and he was on. Also, the read 
part seemed to be mostly about hovv 
Earl of Goofnah sent her three hund 
roses because she had slapped his face, 
about the time she stepped on the V 
count de Bluff’s pet bunion and all 
court laughed at her exquisite hun 
Honest to Gawd a motion-picture acti 
would blush admitting to the trembling 
terviewer that she had got away withs' 
like that, or about how she had said 
Lord Moe Goldhimer, the Earl of Ho 
wood, that he was a lobster or somethi 
But with this Englishwoman I am tell 
you about, why insulting gentlefolks 1 
her meat. And perhaps that is why 
Intelligentzia of this country had taken 
up so strong, because they was no longe! 
speaking terms with any nice people eitl 

Well, it is a terrible thing to have a fri) 
staying in your house and not like tl 
speed. And so to take the taste out of 
mouth I went in to kiss Junior good ni 
before going downstairs, and what. if 
nurse didn’t hold me up! | 

“Miss La Tour!” she says. ‘“‘ Unless} 
will be around home more, I am gett 
through. Junior is so wild I can’t har 
him alone!” ) 

And then Junior set up a howl and th 
his arms around my neck and brushed 
the powder off and ruined my hair ‘ 
make-up, like they do, and a person is 
tore between pleasure and rage at then 

“I didn’t saw up no more good furniti 
marmie!” he howled. ‘‘Only old stuff, | 
you told me!” | 

“There!” says I to the nurse. ‘“‘See,] 
gonner be good. So for heaven’s sake, ' 
stick around!” 

And then I rushed off downstairs to | 
ma sitting glaring at Mrs. Pugh with 
eyes fairly popping out of her head, ‘ 
Mrs. Pugh chasing a cigarette at the ot! 
end of a quarter of mile of amber hol 

She paused under the gilded trapeze 
that was pop’s memory token in our hot 
and which ma had insisted on hanging u 
the parlor. The sight kinda fascina 
Mrs. Pugh and she pointed at it wit! 
laugh. : 


“So typical of your American tast 
says she. ‘‘Really a woman like your 
ought to be able to outgrow that sort 
atrocity!” 

“Tt’s a memoriam to my father! 
indignantly. “And I think the world of! 

“That so?” says she, never battini 
eye. ‘I say, I don’t see my book ae 
about. Haven’t you a copy?” oak 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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The Russell Card Index, 


by the simplest of devices, brings 
together into one place, in a card 
record, various spellings of the same 
name. It detects and eliminates 
duplications. It advances certain 
vital phases of record-keeping to a 
plane of practical perfection. 


‘Your own name—every name—may be 
yelled many ways. In one card record, 
“lly was spelled 14 ways; Baker 17 ways; 
syder 30 ways. In your records, Baker, 


kar, and Bacchr may be the same man! 


Millions in time, labor, and money have 
sen lost because of mis-spellings, trans- 
sitions, mis-readings, and changing of 
umes. The ordinary alphabetic index 
wtters the various spellings of the same 
ame. That is why the average card record 
watains from 4% to 15% duplications. 


The Russell Card Index is unique in that it 
)ngs together into one place various spell- 
1s of the same name. Note these results: 


* In an Insurance Exchange list the Russell 
Index revealed 100,000 duplicate or tripli- 
cate records due to variations in spelling of 
che same names. 


_ & Ina Social Service Exchange the Russell 
-ndex cut the labor cost of filing, produced 
a higher percentage of identification and 
teduced the mental strain on the searchers. 


| Ina Trust Company a Russell Index in- 


* Names on request. 


Send for booklet No. 709, ‘The Russell Card Index” 


_ Library Bureau 


| Founded 1876 


Boston New York 
any Cincinnati Erie Louisville 
anta . Cleveland Fall River Milwaukee 
timore Columbus Hartford Minneapolis 
Hmingham Denver Houston New Orleans 
dgeport Des Moines Indianapolis Newark 
o Detroit ~ Kansas City 


_ Foreign Offices — London....Manchester....Birmingham.... Cardiff.... Paris Salt Lake City — C. G. Adams 


The astounding 
} L. B. Russell Index 


Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets 
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The Six Big Divisions of 
Library Bureau Service 


1. Special Service 


Analysis Service:Trained 
experts analyze your file 
and record needs and fur- 
nishfullrecommendations. 

Send for folder No. 612. 


Indexing Service: Prepares and writes 
card records. Transfers accounts from 
books to card ledgers. Relieves you of the 
clerical burden of installing new card and 
filing systems. Send for booklet No. 822. 


Statistical Service: A unique service to 
business executives. Prepares confidential 
statistics from figures supplied by any busi- 
ness. Send for folder No. 919. 


2. Specialized Departments 


Bank Department 
Send for booklet No. 805. 


Government Department / 
Sendsfor booklet No. 818. 


Insurance Department 
Send for booklet No. 704. 


Library Department 
Send for catalog No. 812. 


Schools of Filing. Send for booklet No. 503. 


L. B. Service includes the planning of new 
systems, special and stock equipment, lay- 
ing out filing and record departments, the 
preparation of confidential information. 


stallation in the combined index of various 
branches and departments detected over 
200 duplicates of the same names under 
different spellings. 


3. Filing Systems 


* A Government Pension Office detected 


Alphabetic 
over 150 pensioners receiving duplicate or Geographic 
triplicate pensions when their records were eid 


Russell Indexed. 


No matter what your business, if you 
maintain a card record, you will want to 
investigate the L. B. Russell Index. 


L. B. Automatic Index 
L. B. Russell Index 


Library Bureau installs the filing system 
that best suits the needs of any business. 
Send for book No. 709 or Russell folder. 


Behind this index stands a special Library 
Bureau service organization, trained to ana- 
lyze your record-keeping problems and to 
install this system without interrupting 
your routine. 


The booklet below—yours for the ask- 
ing—presents in clear and concise fashion 
the simple facts about this remarkable new 
card system. 


4. Card Record Systems 


L. B. Sales record: Sales 
information at the sales 
managet’s finger-tips. 

Send for folder No. 615. 

L. B. Stock record: 
eliminates over-stocking or 
under-stocking. 

Send for folder No. 605. 


L. B. Card ledger saves space, time and 
money over bound or loose-leaf ledgers. 
Send for booklet No. 711. 


L. B. Visible record file combines unit 
feature of cards with visible feature of the 
book index. Send for folder No. 713. 


The Russell Card Index forms the newest 
link in the chain of L. B.’s service to modern 
business. The panel at the right suggests the 
many other L. B. services at your command. 


5. Cabinets— Wood and Steel 
They are used by 125,000 


businesses. L. B. quality is 
standard. L. B. has originated 
many labor-saving devices: 


Vertical units 

Card record desks 

Counter-hight units 

Card ledger trays 
Send for catalogs Nos. 707 and 708. 


L. B. Record safe. Send for folder No. 712. 


6. Supplies 


L. B. Cards: Over 2,500- 
000 a day. More than 1,000 
stock forms. Known for 
their uniform quality, ac- 
curate size, and smooth edges. 


~ Supplies 


L. B. Folders include every kind; notably 


Philadelphia Chicago the famous L. B. Reinforced folder which 
Pittsburgh Scranton Dallas — Parker Bros. saves valuable space in file drawers. 
Portland Springfield ie ; é ; 

Pichidancs Geracuar oe rar Shomer gc OR L. B. Guides include plain, printed, cellu- 
Richmond Toledo F. W. Wentworth & Co. loided, removable label, and metal tip. 
St. Louis Washington 


Send for catalog No. 702. 


St. Paul Worcester Los Angeles — McKee & Wentworth 
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“The Happy 
‘Daisy Boy” 


How often you hear men say, “I had 
a Daisy when I was a boy, and it 
meant more to me than any play- 
thing I ever owned.” 

Today parents are looking for more 
than mere playthings for their boys. 
They encourage those sports that 
make for health, manly training, and 
character. That is why so many 


“When I Was a Boy — 


parents, mothers as well as fathers, 
want their boy to learn to shoot, and 
select the harmless Daisy Air Rifle for 
his first gun. The Daisy is safe, as it 
uses compressed air instead of powder. 
Different Daisy models range in price 
from $1.00 to $5.00, and in size to suit 
the younger as wellastheolder boys. Ask 
any hardware or sporting goods dealer. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


JATSY 


RIFLES 


Deere tp er eeeerereer Cr ererereccCCCyOCLUUUCtr crete 


BONUS 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Name 


Spare Time Profits 


Many of our subscription representatives earn $1.50, or more, an hour just 
by selling us their spare time. We need men and women workers in your locality 
right now. You need only the willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant and 
dignified. Learning about our plan will cost you only two cents—for mailing 
your letter—and may enable you to earn hundreds of dollars. 


849 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how I can make $1.50 an hour in my spare time. 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 


$22.00 


$61.50 


J RRS just one month’s spare time \) 
work we recently paid Mr. E. R. 
Macomber, of Maine, $61.50. He 
made this extra money by caring for 
our present subscribers and enrolling 
new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentle- 
man. “Ican secure orders any month 
in the year,’’ says Mr. Macomber, 
“and as I am getting better known 
some of the orders are telephoned 
to me and the money sent through 
the mail.”’ 


Address. 


City 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

“Tt’s up in my room!” says I brightly, 
thinking there was no come-back to that. 
But I was wrong again. 

“Not that you’ve read it!” says she. 
“Or have the least idea what it’s all about, 
if you have. As I once said to Walesy, you 
Americans are so exhausted with hard work 
you have no strength left for intelligent 
reading!” 

“Well,” says I, “I will admit there is 
some kinds of reading takes more strength, 
not to say patience, than I have got!” 

But it didn’t register; not with old Mrs. 
Elephant Hide. 

“Exactly so!’”’ she exclaimed. “I shall 
jolly well put that frank admission into my 
American diary. As the governor of one of 
your states was saying to me the other eve- 
ning at a dinner he was giving in my honor, 
American women are awfully snappy. Of 
course I retorted that snap judgment must 
necessarily be a characteristic of women 
whose only idea of music is derived from 
the phonograph, and whose only notions of 
drama come from the cheap claptrap of the 
cinema!” 

“Well,” says I, “‘so far as I know, a good 
many people in this country who live too 
far from a railroad to commute to the opera 
are obliged to learn Caruso’s best numbers 
by that humble means. And as for cheap 
pictures, why I guess probably you don’t 
know it, but I been working in them for 
some years, and I have never yet heard of a 
fillum that was any cheaper than sixteen 
thousand dollars to make. And these 
fillums are also shown considerable in places 
where there was no drama at all, before.” 

“Ah!” says she. ‘‘Don’t think I meant 
to rag you personally—no, my deah, I 
wouldn’t offend you for the world. You 
have a most delightfully comfortable house. 
But you must not mind my utter frankness, 
because it is one of my principal charms. 
When I spoke about the drama I was think- 
ing of Rushkina, the dancer, whom I saw 
actually dancing in long skirts! It is the 
provincial American prudery which forces 
a dancer into long skirts that I so object 
to!” 

“Huh!” says I. “I guess nobody has 
taken you to the Follies!” And before she 
could object to that, our vulgar American 
dinner was announced, and the senator and 


| Jim having now appeared, why she swept 


into the dining room to wrap her cultured 
self around a little of the humble fare we 
had earned the price of by our crude Amer- 
ican habit of working. 

Well, all through dinner the senator let 
her talk, on account he was, while not an 
average American, still average enough to 
take considerable interest in his food. And 
old Pugh didn’t exactly pass up the caviar, 
duckling, alligator pears, Fromage Debris, 
and so forth, either. But at the same time 
she never forgot it was her well-bred duty 
to spring a sprightly line, such as telling 
about the time the Discount of Cash told 
her how beautiful she was and she replied 
““Why don’t you prove it?’’ And he left 
the room in confusion. Or that other fa- 
mous time when she put molasses in the 
bed of the Countess of Crutch. It seems 
Mrs. P. was considered the leading wit of 
England. Well, I had always heard the 
English haven’t much sense of humor. 

After dinner, however, Mrs. P. had to 
fight for her share of the floor, on account 
the senator literally got it first, and I sup- 
pose being on his feet made him feel at 
home, because he went right to it and talked. 
And while at the first I listened real inter- 
ested and respectful, after half an hour of 
uninterrupted language, I begun to get 
worried and would almost of backed Mrs. 
P. against the field. You see, I remem- 
bered a piece I had read in the paper one 
time about where Senator Noyse had filled 
a buster or something and kept on talking 
till not alone the cows went home but all 
the other senators. And I begun to be 
afraid he had another attack coming on. 
If I could of understood it, I wouldn’t of 
minded so much, but the line he threw 
listened to me about like this. 

“In the event of the proletariat joining 
the Third International for the preserva- 
tion of Upper Silesia,”’ says he, ‘‘what I ask 
you, will be the attitude of China with 
regard to the Anglo-Maniac treaty? Noth- 
ing! Absolutely nothing! Then of course 
it will become necessary for the President 
to interfere and the operators will as usual 
refuse to go act. Remember, I beg of you, 
the fact that Rumania and Kleptomania are 
Balkin’ again, and if an open clash occurs, 
what effect will it have, if any, upon the 
railroad strike? Absolutely none, I tell you, 
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my friends—my dear, true-hearted ‘at 
porters—absolutely none! Which is t 
chief reason why the attitude of this ] 
ent Congress must be changed in favor 
the open door to America, and constitu 
the principal factor for my demand = 
these noble immigrants be admitted to. 
free privileges of this great sountey 

Well, that is a pretty fair sample of wi 
he said, as I got it. But the way he ke 
shaking his bobbed, permanently way 
head, and roaring out the words, made * 
seem even more highbrow. And ‘old Hay 
pe Annie had a struggle to break i in 
all. 

However, every once in a while she wot 
interrupt long enough to say that remir 
me of the deah old King of Portugal 
Goosey, we used to call him. 

And then the senator would say, 
what I have often said to the ld sar 
ect. 

And amidst it all sat ma, sound asle 
with her hands folded over her black sai 
stomach right under the gilded trapeze t 
pa had fallen off, with its appropri 
‘Rest In Peace.” And meanwhile t 
clock got around to 11:30 without any 
of surrender on either front. Sol a 
well I had better declare an armistiogt 
fore I have a coupla exhaustion cases 
my hands in addition to everything else, 

When I finally got upstairs, the k 
straw fell on my camel’s back, for I by m 
certainly had what deah old Mrs. P. wou 
call the hump. For Jim, instead of treati 
me human, merely give me a slight peck 
a kiss over the left eyebrow, and let me 
to my room without a word. 

When I had got there I sat down a 
had a good clear think. This was awh 
Why, he acted like a comparative strang 
and I had been away three days! Well 
was a comparative stranger, come to thi 
of it, for I didn’t know one thing haré 
about what he had been doing for the pz 
month. Then the nurse had said Juni 
was getting too wild to manage and I didi 
even know in what respect! That was b 
stuff too. And there was the other sei 
ants, the dusty house! In the exaggerat 
way ‘things do when a person, especial 
female, is overtired, everything seam 
just gone to the dogs. 

But this night was only the bevitill 
of it, for the storm in our house raged 
for a whole week, and yet without actua 
breaking until the day of this Englis 
woman’s lecture in my Early Wop drawir 
room. For after what seemed like a thousa, 
years the day finally did, as the pc 
says, dawn, but without Mrs. Pugh havi 
said one word about I really must be goi 
soon, I am afraid I will wear out my 
come, or anything to that effect. I supp 
maybe the English custom is to keep 
visiting at a country house until the Fi 
Irish blow it up, in which case why th 
simply move on to some other earl’s 
Anyways, on the morning of her wide 
advertised lecture, she was apparently 
much a fixture in our house as the plum 
ing, but considerably less welcome. — 

Well anyways, all this time I had be 
trying to find out just what it was Mrs.. 
uplifted that had got her this big reput 
tion, so I was naturally kind of interes 
this lecture of hers on The Fall of t 
Aristocracy and even took personal 
about seeing that our Italian-pala 
on the west stage—I mean in the west W 
of the house—was dressed ee right! 


pared a brilliant setting for his guests 
some such remarks, only of course this 
scheduled to be run at three P. M. 


It was one ae the few real genui 
antiques in the house and I thought it W 
in every way appropriate for the use of ¢ 
Mrs. Stinging-Lizard. The rest of t the t 
room was filled with funeral chairs 
flowers, and we was prepared for ab 
hundred to be in the audience. ¥ 
Among these I was of course hopi 
would be some of Rosemere’s leat 
society queens, who I would get to 
this perfectly natural way. Well, tl 
for the lecture come and so aig, a 


their seats and then, just as I wa 


rs. Pugh in through the stage entrance 
you might of called it, who would I see 
¢ Junior darting in ahead, as quick and 
jet as a mouse, but when we got into the 
ym I couldn’t see him anywheres. 
Well, I was feeling low as a snake’s tail, 
d this action of Junior’s didn’t make me 
any prettier while Senator Noyse intro- 
ced Mrs. Pugh to the audience just as if 
sy didn’t know perfectly well it was her: 
it he had to go through with it all, even 
‘mentioning how she was the author of 
it famous book entitled I Simply Must 
ll on Myself. 
There followed a few mild applause in 
‘ich I joined like an automat, but my eye 
>t vainly roving for Junior, and also 
xiously on the crowd, which, although 
*s, Pugh had mentioned not more than 
_ dukes, a governor, one king and a 
pla aces, which of course means she had 
-dly got started, why already I could see 
» audience was getting pretty restless the 
‘ne as they do at a picture when there is 
» much footage given to a mob scene. 
Well, Mrs. Pugh paid no attention to the 
flience or to her subject, either, but all 
fall of the aristocracy that she men- 
‘ned was about how they had fallen for 
». And then she begun telling what she 
yught about America and the audience 
‘amenced getting even more restless. I 
‘ld see at a glance that far from having 
|s lecture put me in right socially, it would 
y/bably queer me for life. 
‘I do adore America!” says Mrs. Jazbell 
> “But!’? And believe me it was some 
);! For she got right down to it and told 
(a lot of frank things about how we was 
yney grabbers, hicks, ignorant and rude. 
}» even claimed we used slang instead of 
jaking correct, and told this bunch of 
rlionaires in our parlor that successful 
\\erican business men had the manners of 
y2klayers, and that their wives was silly 
ynpered dolls. Also she passed out a few 
iteel hints about what a pity we was so 
rral and worked so hard, because it pre- 
‘ted our having any leisured culture. 
Vell, she went on pulling gags like this 
¢ quite a distance, the audience getting 
rider by the minute, and naturally there 
vi; a coupla hisses among them. And then 
vh a few more sworn statements about 
17 she loved the U. S. A. why she sat 
lim in the big antique throne I had pre- 
ed for her amid very mild applause. 
\1 then suddenly these, as the poet says 
adits, grew strong and husky and was 
ned with roars of uncontrollable laughter, 
¢ Mrs. Pugh had pulled a Chaplin; she 
14 sat down on the antique very digni- 
i( and it had collapsed under her! The 
my trouble with her Chaplin was that she 
lia’t know how to do a fall, and lay there 
‘ising a large pair of English feet high in 
tair, a gag which always goes over big 
W1 any audience. And I couldn’t help it 
rising my mind that well, anyways, we 
1¢ at last got to the fall of the aristocracy. 
_ feel like perhaps it would be a wise idea 
ome to draw the seven veils of Salome 
yr the shimmy which followed, because 
i things this Englishwoman said was 
rugh, and she left the house at once with 
announcement she preferred the scarlet 
er over to the senator’s, to our spoiled 
\‘erican child. Also the senator got 
il med about how if she went over to his 
use, why he would have to go as well, 
ar he was scared pink in advance, so he 
se; himself a telegram from his boss, 
3a ng come right down to Ellis Island and 
e3ome immigrants in or something, and 
L id he had a few words on that subject, 
fo while I told him I was now firmly 
1g nst allowing any more foreigners into 
th country to come and tell us we are 
eor-blind and slangy and hard working 
ar, other uncalled-for insults, while taking 
XUmoney for telling us it. And I also says 
[ suldn’t mention no names, but all the 
migrants that ought to be stopped was 
cin the steerage by any means, and that 
be if they had a little less cultured lei- 
u in Europe and put in a few licks of 
Ay why perhaps they would be better 
And ect. 
ell, by this time the swell crowd of 
sty atmosphere had evaporated. And 
2on as I got finished with the senator he 
1; left, saying he must hurry to Washing- 
0| the President wanted to talk to him 
1t_Yap. Well, I thought Yap is right, 
thank heaven they will not be doing it 
1ny house, there has been enough yap- 
1) around here. So then I went to look 
Junior, and where would I find him 
on the dago-palace set amidst the 
ivkage, and with him was Jim. 
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I had come in kinda quiet so they didn’t 
hear me and there Jim was pointing to 
what was left of the big chair which any- 
body could see had been sawed clean 
through the legs. 

“Did you do that?’ says Gorgeous, 
holding the boy by the back of the neck 
and pointing severely. 

“Yes, I did!’’ says Junior, the poor lamb 
trembling, he was so scared. ‘‘But don’t 
you lick me, pop! Marmie told me to only 
cut up the old things!” 

“Well, son!” says Jim with a chuckle. 
““Always obey your mother. Here’s a dol- 
lar for you! Only remember next time, pick 
out some worthless old thing that is of no 
use at all!” 

Well, I stole out the room again, my 
hand over my mouth, because in a situa- 
tion like that, why the only way to handle 
it was not to know about it, see? 

During the next week I was so busy get- 
ting my own home back on a working basis 
that I didn’t think one thing about re- 
forms or uplifts except reforming the way 
the clean laundry was coming home and 
uplifting some of the low habits of neglect 
my servants had fell into, and ect. I even 
forgot how I had planned to elevate the 
motion pictures by producing this 99 8-10 
per cent pure fillum with Junior until 
Rosco, our publicity man, called up from 
the studio and says Junior’s picture is fin- 
ished, and I at once says I will personally 
myself show it to the censors, and arranged 
to do so the very next afternoon. 

Well, I called up Doctor Winiger, the 
high muckamuck raker, and invited him 
and the whole board. 

About ten to three next P.M. the board 
was all at the projection room according to 
promise, and I was there too, greeting them 
with diplomacy and ect., and then settling 
down in the dark all full of motherly pride 
in the sweet darling picture that they was 
about to see. And then I got a jolt. 

The first thing flashed on the screen was 
O. K. because it merely says copyright by 
Goldringer Pictures Incog. as per usual. 
But the next flash caused me to arch up my 
back and spit. It was the title, and in- 
stead of Happy Days, here is what it read: 


THE NEW SHERIFF 
PRESENTING JIMMIE LATOUR, JR., 
UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 
JAMES LAToOuUR, SR. 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY A. WILSON 
C. DorD, TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
It’s A GOLDRINGER KNockKouT! 


Well, I could scarcely believe what I was 
seeing. So that was what Jim had been 
doing quietly at the studio while I was out 
toiling to make the world more like it! Oh, 
the brute! And believe me brute wasn’t all 
that I called him in my mind as I watched 
the picture that come along in the due 
course of 13 min. a reel. 

For here was my sweet little angel 
dressed in a regular Western get-up— 
chaps, handkerchief, boots, a little pair of 
guns even! And the first thing he done 
was hold up a stagecoach filled with seven- 
foot ranchers and rob ’em good and plenty! 
Then he got his gang, a bunch of kids which 
I recognized with horror every one of them 
was the children of the board of censors, 
and what was even further, these kids was 
made out to be a terrible tough crew and 
the lot of them, led by Junior, set out and 
cleaned up this Western mining town. They 
shot up the saloon, won all the money at 
the gambling joint and stole a truckful of 
liquor away from a bunch of bootleggers. 
What them young ones was shown doing 
was a crime, and included pretty near 
everything that censors make a custom of 
objecting to, even to the extent of the pic- 
ture being exceptionally well made. 

Well, at first I was so froze with horror 
I didn’t notice what was going on around 
me, and then at last I begun to realize that 
queer sounds was disturbing the air, and 
finally it got through my paralyzed skull 
that the sounds was laughter. Actually it 
was so. The whole board, from Doctor W. 
to Miss Gush, was roaring and rocking over 
the piece, applauding like mad every time 
their own kids come on, and giving Junior 
an A 1 hand as well. 

Well, I stood there in kind of a daze 
after, while the censors shook my hand and 
says what a wonderful picture it was, so 
much wholesome fun and wasn’t their chil- 
dren remarkable, how had I kept the big 
secret from them and didn’t I think they 
ought to let their child go into the pictures, 
and couldn’t I get them a job, and so 
forth, adding that of course the picture 
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The Berkley Label identifies 
the genuine Berkley Knits 


Berkley Knits 


The Supreme Achievement In 
Knitted Neckwear 


HE Fall productions in 
Berkley Knits have all 
the dash, vim and spirit of a 
cavalry charge! These supple, 
durable knit scarfs make a 
smart, neat knot and retain 
their original freshness after 
months of continuous wear. 
New and exclusive weaves in 
scores of delicately blended 
colors—dots, figures, wide 
and narrow stripes. 
Look for the Fall presentation 
of Berkley Knits in the win- 
dows of men’s apparel shops. 
Retailers who carry Berkley 
Knits are good merchants to 
trade with. When you specify 
Berkley Knits they will give 
you what you ask for. 
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Berkley Knitting Company && 


1326 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$200 for Christmas! 
CORES of spare-time represent- 
atives of The Saturday Evening 

Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 

The Country Gentleman will earn 

more than $200.00 between now and 

Christmas. 

During November and December 
last year we received more than 
500,000 subscriptions! Indications 
are that the number will be even 
greater this season — increased prof- 
its for our workers! 

You may share in this business. 
You need not invest a single penny. 
Previous experience is not necessary 
to succeed. Profits begin at once. 
Just clip off the coupon and mail it 
today. It will bring you full details 
of our cash offer. 


YOU 
May Easily 
Earn Up to 


$1.50 


an Hour 
Extra! 


| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
851 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


make $200.00 extra before Christmas. I assume no obligation in asking. 
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Don’t Risk 
Soiling Cuffs — 


Take a Chance! 
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has taught master 
Rha student to recognize 
quality as the first essential 
in artists’ colors. 


Weber Artists’ Colors 


Because of their superior 
quality are endorsed by use in 
many leading Art Academies, 
Schools and studios of famous 
artists. At most stationers’ and 
artists’ supply stores. 


Convenient? Oh Man! 


Buttons that slip on or off without un- 
fastening anything. They spread when 
you pull up your sleeves, the light spring 
bands between the cuff folds gently grip 
your arms and hold your sleeves wherever 
you want them, and automatically hold 
the cuffs shut on your wrists. 


Chance 


CUFF BUTTONS 


AOVUSTABLE PATENTED 


Adjustable to fit any 


Treatise on‘‘The Chem- Since 1854 Cuff and Wrist. 
icaland Physical Proper- “The Colors the 
ties of Artists’ Colors Old Masters avould 


free 


and Mediums’”’, 


on request. 


They save shirts by keeping the cuffs 
clean, avoiding hard rubbing and strong 
chemicals that ruin shirts quickly. 

Chance Cuff Buttons come in pear! with 
silver finish trimmings at $1.00 per pair. 
At your dealer’s or direct upon receipt of 


NS used’’. 


EBERCO. 


the price. Guaranteed. The button you 
can't lose— take a Chance! 


Chance Sales Co. 


27-29 North 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fine Artists’ Colors and Materials, 
Drawing Materials 
Main Office and Factory, Philadelphia 


Branches: —St. Louis and Baltimore 
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would pass 100 per cent, and be given a 
special recommendation besides. The hit 
that fillum made with them censorious 
parents was sure a marvel. And then Doc- 
tor Winiger delivered the final blow. 

‘Tt delights me to be able to tell you this, 
dear Mrs. Smith,” says he. ‘‘After our 
being obliged to turn down the first picture, 
Happy Days on the ground of—ah—cruelty 
to animals! Our dear member, Miss Gush, 
simply could not endure to see your boy 
catching butterflies and interfering with the 
domestic arrangements of the little birds 
and the digestive apparatus of goldfish. So 
of course we refused to pass it. But this 
free Western—ah—stuff is splendid, simply 
splendid!” 

Well, I left the censorship-board rooms 
too upset to know what I was doing, and 
marveling at men and how two-faced they | 
was. Also marveling at my kid and the 
stunts he had done in that picture, stuff 
equal to Doug or Tom Mix or anybody. I 
rushed home all set to take him in my arms 
and love him to death. And when I found 
him death was pretty near what I was 
ready to hand him, for there on the sinking 
steps to the sunken garden was Junior and 
his box of tools, and of all things he had got 
hold of dear dead papa’s trapeze, removed 
the blue ribbons and sawed it in half right 
between the words ‘‘ Rest in Peace!’” 

“Look, marmie!” he says sweetly as I 
come by. ‘I am making two masts for my 
boat, but I did like daddy told me and 
used up only a useless thing!”’ 

Of all things, to take that sacred souvenir! 
What would ma say? For a minute I saw 
red. Junior knew better than that, and 
knew that I knew he did. Completely for- 
getting how much I loved him, like a true 
mother I seized him by the ear with one 
hand and grabbed up the ruler out of his 
tool box with the other. “ 
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“You come with me, young feller!’ | 
says grimly. ‘At last I have found a 
use for something out of that tool bo; ; 


yours!” | 

An hour later Jim broke into my bo 
for the first time in a week, a big sm 
lighting up his map. But when he seen r 


all flushed and worried and ramping up aj 


down the room he stopped dead in } 


tracks. f 
‘“What’s up?”’ says he. : 
“Nothing, only I’ve just been givi 

Junior the licking of his life!’’ Isays. “EB 

lieve me, Jim, a good spanking is the o 

thing registers with a bad kid, and Juni 

has had this coming to him quite sor 
time. Even if he is a genius, like you ha 
shown him to be in The New Sheriff, heh 
got to be disciplined in a natural manne 

I don’t believe in this modern bunk abo 

let kids express theirself, do you?” 

“What and the ” began Jim, gas 
ing. 

But I am a true woman, and I ihe 
when I have a good line. So I went rig 
on. 

“And I think acting in a real man 
picture like that will do him a world 
good,” says I. “TI had no idea he was su 
a husky kid—or that he’d got such a sma 
daddy, either!” 

And then Jim did just what I was 
ing for. He took me in his arms wi 
genuine enthusiasm. 

“Say, hon!’’ says he tenderly. “Y 
stay at the studio with us a little more, he 
dear? We missed you on the lot, me ar 
the youngster did. Just leave off maki 
the world safe for Junior for a spell, w 
you? ” 

“Say, listen, Gorgeous!”’ I says, ih 
contentedly. “ey guess I have my work ¢ 
out for me right here at home, ma 


'”? 


Junior safe for the world! 
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THE NEW IMPROVED FIVE PASSENGER 


BROUGHAM 


Upholding all those fine traditions of style and 
distinction which grew around the aristocratic 
broughams of other days, the new, improved Haynes 
75 Brougham is an accurate reflection of social and 
business position. 


There is satisfaction in such fashionable touches as 
the three-quarter length running boards which leave 
the front fenders individual, while the lounge-like 
cushioned and upholstered interior is 


the famous, quiet-rrunning Haynes-built 75 motor. 


With the coming of winter the motorist can appre- 
ciate the snug coach work and perfect enclosure, 
bringing protection from harshest weather and allow- 
ing the car to give the maximum degree of comfort. 


A. more appropriate five-passenger enclosed coach 
could scarcely be found for the season. Certainly 
there is nothing more beautiful nor 


reminiscent more of the drawing room KY more convenient offered anywhere at 
than of the automobile. And yet there the price. We recommend that you see 


is a substantial character, and an abso- 
lute dependability in the performance of 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


it at your Haynes dealer’s showroom 
at the first opportunity. 


Harvey disc wheels are optional equipment on all of the new, improved Haynes 75 models. 


Tue Haynes AUTOMOBILE Company, Factories and Offices: Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. 
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( OME congressmen are born sub- 
merged, some have submergence 


parently devote their entire Wash- 


D thrust upon them, and some ap- 


fl 
| 


on existence to discovering ways and means of sub- 


erging themselves. But whatever their system for attain- 
jz submergence, their success at getting below the surface 
id remaining there for protracted periods is enough to 
ive the latest-type submarine an acute attack of inferi- 


‘ity complex. 


The House of Representatives is made up of 435 mem- 
ts and sixty committees. The membership of the House 
jso large that if all the members tried to sit down together 
th equal rights and privileges, and transact business and 
ame legislation, a large and noisy Donnybrook Fair 
ould ensue, and the only result would probably be a loud 


ad insistent call for ambulances. Conse- 
uently Congress splits itself into many 
all congresses, or committees, in which 
‘isiness may be transacted and legislation 
‘ay be framed with a minimum of delay. 
|More than half of the sixty House com- 
ittees are about as weighty and important 
| they would be if they were committees 
. persuade the Gulf Stream to alter its 
vurse or to communicate with the star Al- 
sbaran. In other words, they don’t amount 
» a row of hairpins. They seldom meet, 
ad their members do no work; and their 
iairmen have all the weight and influence 
| the House that a sardine has on the other 
irdines in his can. 

The rest of the House committees—espe- 
ally those that are concerned with extract- 
ig money from reluctant taxpayers and 
ith disposing of the money after it has been 
xtracted—are extremely important. Con- 
*quently the chairmen of these committees 
ad the chief workers on them—about thirty 
1en in all—are prominent figures in the 
‘ouse, for they shape the policies of their 
ommittees, and the House almost invari- 
bly legislates according to the recommen- 
ations of the committee chairmen. To say 
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positions would be something else again. 

Only too frequently their distinction 
seems to be the ability to do the wrong thing 
at the wrong time. None the less, they are im- 
portant, and technically they come under the 
head of leaders. 

Then there are about thirty more representa- 
tives who, without being chairmen of or out- 
standing workers on important committees, 
direct the activities of the House—such activi- 
ties as naming committee members, whipping 

the members of the two parties into 
line, striving to tie members of the 
opposite party into parliamentary 
knots on the floor of the House, lay- 
ing out the program to be followed 
by Congress in its efforts to win favor 
in the eyes of the rabid American 
voter, and otherwise practicing ‘most 
a fluently the more effective tricks of 

Op the mystifying, dingy and necessary 

trade of American politics. These 
thirty men, too, may technically be 
classed as leaders, although their 
leading is frequently somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of a military leader who 
carefully maneuvers his troops into 
a position where most of them are 
shot to pieces. 

At any rate, there are about sixty 
representatives, at a generous esti- 
mate, whose heads are above water. 
The 375 other members are sub- 
merged. They are not always sunk 
without a trace; for occasionally a 
nose appears above the surface, and 
v4 sometimes a hand is thrust above 
the troubled waters and-is seen to 
gesticulate convulsively, while at in- 
frequent intervals a strangled cry 
bubbles up from some unseen source. 
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Not all the submerged congressmen are incompetent, 
by any means. Many of them are able men, who churn the 
political waters of the House into a creamy lather before 
permitting themselves to be forced down into its turgid 
depths. But forced down they are, no matter how strong 
and able they may be. Sometimes, if they are very strong 
and very able and very persistent, they wallow back 
to the surface in two or three years. Such cases, however, 
are not common. There is no record concerning the 
origin of the felicitous remark to the effect that ability 
cannot be prevented from ascending any more than a 
squirrel can be kept on the ground; but we may be certain 
that it wasn’t conceived by any congressman who had 
served less than four years in the House of Representa- 


tives. A new congressman, struggling with that thought, ~ 


would have been more likely to compare an able man to a 
hippopotamus, which can’t rise a foot into the air without 
the assistance of a derrick. 

Able new congressmen go down gurgling, spluttering 
and kicking. Incompetent new congressmen sink quickly 
and silently and drift idly around the bottom at the mercy 
of every stray current. They behave differently after their 
sinking, but all of them sink because of the same reasons, 
which are the great size of the House, the committee sys- 
tem, the rules of the House, which are framed to enable 
the House to rush through a great mass of business in a 
short time, and the seniority system. 

Let us first consider the case of the Hon. Richard Roe, 
Republocrat, representing the Fourth Massafornia Dis- 
trict, comprising the counties of Wicksaboola, Egg, Sooka- 
bunnet, Pink Mink, Hookworm Crick, Petunia, Washout 
and Potatopeel. 

The Hon. Richard Roe is the owner of a string of news- 
papers in his own and other states. In his home town he is 
a man of such tremendous importance that whenever his 
hired men come into his private office they choke up and 
can’t talk coherently. He has so much money that he has 
to spend two days a week hunting for new tax-exempt 
bonds. He is stern and uncompromising in his stand for 
law and order; and when the city fathers slip over a deal 
whereby the city purchases coal that consists mostly of 
crushed rock and scrap iron he shows them up in his 
newspapers, gets their twelve-thousand-dollar automo- 
biles taken away from them, and has three of them put in 
jail for terms of eighty-five years, with three years off for 
good behavior. Practically everyone in his home district 
considers him much more prominent than the King of 
Greece or the Matterhorn, and with reason. 

So he is elected to Congress; _and throughout his state 
it is noised around that Roe is going to Congress, and 
that not only will Congress have to quit its monkey 
business when he gets there, but that the President will 
probably turn pale when he hears Roe climbing rapidly up 
the rungs of the political ladder. 


Richard Roe for Congress 


HE good old-fashioned story which dealt with the strug- 

gles of the handsome hero to win the girl was usually 
brought to a successful conclusion when, in the twenty- 
seventh chapter, the hero’s half-baked mind assimilates 
the obvious truth, clearly apparent to every reader ever 
since the fourth chapter, that he can kiss her without 
running the risk of being sued for mayhem. Only recently, 
apparently, has it begun to dawn on authors that the 
most important and hectic part of the story begins at the 
point where the love-making ends. 

Much the same thing is true of the good old-fashioned 
story of American politics in which the righteous and 
therefore temporarily unpopular hero overcomes all diffi- 
culties and receives the highest reward of virtue by being 
elected to Congress. This, like the old-fashioned love 
story, is too incomplete to be real. An election to Congress 
isn’t the climax of anything but the election. To have 
reached its true climax such a story should have continued 
to the end of the Congressman’s first term, and had him 
quit in disgust; or to the end of his third term, and had 
him licked by an opponent who promised the voters to 
perform impossibilities; or to his tenth term, when the 
seniority system shoved him into the chairmanship of an 
important committee in spite of his possible utter inability 
to hold down the job properly. 

At any rate, the very important and prominent Richard 
Roe goes to Congress, anxious to start at once on his 
program of reforming Congress and saving the country. 
Immediately, and frequently even sooner than that, he is 
the recipient of a series of dull, numbing blows. 

In the first place, nobody knows him except a few of the 
other Massafornia congressmen. There is no band at the 
station to meet him when he arrives; and the porter who 
takes his bags addresses him as “Captain,” after the 
fashion of Washington porters, whose war training im- 
pressed on them the fact that almost every uniformed dub 
either was or wanted to be a captain in something. Such 
a form of address, however, makes no appreciable hit with 
the Hon. Richard Roe. 

From then on the blows fall thick and fast. Nobody 
is interested in his opinions. The Speaker of the House 


shows no anxiety whatever concerning his ideas on Con- 
gress, favorable or otherwise. The House leaders not only 
make no effort to draw him into their councils but even 
fail to remember him when they encounter him on the 
street or in the long corridors of the Capitol. He may be 
a member of three or four committees—committees that 
have no influence and seldom meet, and do next to nothing 
when they meet. 

The Hon. Richard Roe begins to smolder with indigna- 
tion. He fumes and fusses around the corridors of the 
Capitol, loses his way several times and has to be directed 
toward an exit by Capitol guides who neither know nor 
care whether he’s a congressman or an ordinary hick from 
Sock Center, Missouri. Smoke emerges from his nostrils, 
his eyes grow red with rage, and he determines to take 
vigorous steps. 

So he sets to work and writes a red-hot bill, in which is 
embodied one of his most precious ideas for uplifting his 
state or the entire nation. If the leaders of the House will 
not, of their own accord, recognize the vast power for good 
that surges around beneath his cuticle, then he, the Hon. 
Richard Roe, of Massafornia, celebrated throughout the 
length and breadth of Massafornia for his power and 
importance and penetrating mind, will rise to his feet and 
witch those bone-headed leaders with impassioned oratory 
and burning thoughts. So argues the Hon. Richard Roe, 
little wotting that his ignorance of the entangling and over- 
powering rules of the House is well-nigh as great as a little 
child’s ignorance of thermodynamics or the divorce laws. 


Our Helpless Legislators 


EING, as has been said, as prominent in his own state 
as the new state capitol, it has probably never occurred 
to the Hon. Richard Roe to ask advice from any of his fellow 
congressmen as to how to proceed. Or if it has occurred 
to him the thought has probably only caused him a certain 
amount of pain in the vicinity of the solar plexus. Why 
should he ask advice of anyone? Congress is a parlia- 
mentary body, and everybody knows something about 
parliamentary practice. He learned way back in high 
school how to rise to his feet and secure recognition from 
the chairman; and on several occasions he himself wielded 
the gavel at debates of the Pinwheel Junction High School 
Literary Society. The Hon. Richard Roe feels that he is 
amply qualified to be fully as parliamentary as the next man. 
So he takes his nice new bill over on the floor of the 
House, after priming himself heavily with a scintillating 
speech that he intends to pour out of his system when 
introducing the bill. He then makes the depressing dis- 
coveries that the Speaker won’t recognize him, that a bill 
can’t be spoken on when it is introduced, that every bill as 
soon as introduced is referred to a committee which will 
probably let it die a slow and lingering death, and that 
every rule of the House seems to have been designed for 
the express purpose ‘of gagging him, smothering him, en- 
couraging him to stay anywhere except on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and preventing him from being 
worth anything to himself, to his district, to his state or to 
the nation. 

He finds further that in no possible way can he rise up 
in his own right and enlighten his fellow congressmen and 
the country at large as to the manner in which he, Richard 
Roe, of Massafornia, would exercise his seasoned and 
highly respected judgment on any great national question 
that may be under consideration. To do any enlightening 
of any sort he must first ask permission of a House leader 
who may be his inferior in every way. If he has been a 
good boy and asks prettily for a chance to speak, the 
House leader who has charge of the measure under consid- 
eration may let him air his views for five whole minutes. 

This is one of the things that almost kills the Hon. 
Richard Roe—that after running servilely to a frequently 
unpleasant and too often incompetent old man and asking 
permission to speak, he should be reluctantly accorded 
only five minutes in which to pour forth the turbulent 
thoughts that clamor riotously in his brain for utterance. 

Roe is an energetic and capable citizen. He has plenty 
of ability; and in his own district and state he has had 
power, and lots of it. His brain functions smoothly and 
normally; and his mental processes lack the eccentricity 
that characterizes the so-called thought of many congress- 
men. Yet because he is a new and nationally unknown 
congressman, he sometimes isn’t even accorded a hearing 
by the heads of big committees. It has happened that a 
new congressman of the Hon. Richard Roe type, wishing 
to obtain a certain greatly needed change in a highly 
important money-raising bill, has gone to the antiquated 
head of that committee to plead for the change. He was 
brushed aside contemptuously by the chairman; and 
finally, in order to be heard by him, he, a congressman, 
was obliged to ask one of the nation’s great bankers to 
intercede in his behalf. The banker telephoned from New 
York to the chairman. ‘Look here,” said the banker, “I 
don’t know what it is that Roe wants to talk to you about; 
but it’s important. It’s something that you ought to 
know about; so you see him and hear what he’s got to 
say.’’ And then, but not until then, Roe got his hearing. 
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Now Roe has been elected to help make Congress ¢ 
doing fool things; so when he finds himself gagged 
strangled and unconsidered, the perspiration stands | 
in glistening drops on his alabaster brow, and he is, in th 
argot of a vanishing day, fit to be tied. Like any able an 
successful man, he wants to be free of galling bonds i 
senseless restrictions. Such things drive him almost eg 
as they do anybody who is fit to make the laws of th 
United States. They make him indulge in language tha 
helps to peel the mural decorations from the corridors 9 
the Capitol, and they also make him want to quit. He say 
that he went to Congress to serve the country, but that h 
can serve the country more effectively in almost any pl: 
except Congress—a statement that has a certain amoun 
of truth in it, since he is a man of great importance a 
home, with means of getting his opinions before the people 

This congressional form of government, however, is th 
American form of government; and in the long run it ha 
been a pretty satisfactory form. So long, therefore, as th 
United States continues to grow in size and populatio, 
with a vigor that makes all other rapid growths look lik 
century plants, just so long will the business of governmen 
increase, and just so long will Congress be obliged to hay, 
large quantities of committees to take care of the business 
And since Congress has a fixed amount of time in which t 
dispose of the business, the time must continue to be divider 
among the committees that do the business, and the right 
and desires of the individual must continue to be largel 
ignored. : 

And since the business of government is so large and g 
diverse that it can be handled only by small specialize 
congresses, or committees, it is only fair that a congress 
man who devotes year after year to disagreeable an 
thankless committee work should be buoyed up in hi 
labors by the knowledge that if he sticks to the job lon 
enough he’ll eventually become chairman of his committee 
That, at least, is the argument of most congressmen afte 
they have survived the first shock of their submergence 
They further maintain that a committeeman would hay 
no incentive to stick at it if he knew that after he had de 
voted ten or twelve years of hard labor to the work of ; 
certain committee the chairmanship of that committe 
would be handed to a man who possibly had more ability 
but who had worked only two or four or six years on it 
On this argument, whether it’s right or whether it’s wrong 
the seniority system is based; and the most fragran 
essence of the seniority system is that a congressman mus 
be a congressman for a long time before he amounts t 
anything in congress.’ It has another and less fragran 
essence, to wit: If a congressman remains a congressmai 
for a sufficient length of time he will be highly influential 
even though he amounts to nothing. 


Dreary Apprenticeship 


Ge ee that able Massafornia represente 
tive, the Hon. Richard Roe, who finds himself hopeless} 
submerged at the beginning of his first term, can serve hi 
country in one of two ways: He can get out of Congress an 
allow his place to be taken by another new congressmar 
probably less able than himself, and exactly as submerge 
as he himself is, if not more so; or he can stay submerged i 
Congress until many years of service have made him a 
influential congressman, with his head well out of wate 

The great trouble with staying on and on in Congres: 
so far as the Hon. Richard Roe is concerned, lies in th 
accepted congressional belief that long service in Congres 
depends—owing to the gullibility of the majority of voter 
in most congressional districts—on the ability of the con 
gressman to cut his corners and make his turns with suffi 
cient speed to be reélected. Experienced politicians wi 
tell him that he must keep up with the times, that he mus 
trim his sails to catch the constantly changing winds ¢ 
his constituents, that he must vote contrary to his con 
victions if by so doing he can get enough votes to com 
back to Congress, that he must become a party to th 
faults and the stupidities that he hoped to destroy when h 
first decided to run for Congress. All in all, the outloo! 
seems very thin to the Hon. Richard Roe, and he ca 
scarcely be blamed for wishing to be a quitter. 

The Hon. Richard Roe is, of course, an unusually high 
grade man. He is submerged; but he is above the averag 
of those who are submerged. The average submerge 
congressman, on the other hand, is a gentleman wh 
accepts his submergence with equanimity. Unlike th 
Hon. Richard Roe, such a congressman comes to Con 
gress without any definite idea of helping anything or any 
one but himself. His chief reason for wanting to go t 
Congress was the desire to go to Congress, and it naturall: 
follows that when he has succeeded in getting there he wil 
overlook no opportunity of making sure that he can kee) 
on getting there. He places implicit confidence in thos 
politicians and synthetic statesmen who hold that a con 
gressman must permit himself to be dragged around by th 
nose by his constituents, and who never advocate th 
leading of constituents by their congressman. He i 
willing, from the moment of his arrival in Washington, t 

(Continued on Page 128) { 
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‘ITTLE Miss Winnie O’Wynn, sitting up in 
bed, leaned forward impulsively towards 
4 her friend Lady Fasterton. The movement 
yught her small graceful head more under the 
ided electric light, so that her hair seemed 
ldenly to be transmuted into a fairy cascade of golden 
ym pouring down the dark blue silk of her Chinese- 
broidered dressing jacket. Her wonderful eyes were 
ning with the light of a new resolve and her exquisite 
e was pinkly bright with an enthusiasm which was fated 
‘prove as expensive to certain individuals—at that 
ment probably moaning softly in their sleep—as it was 
ractive to the vivacious Lady Fasterton. 
‘Yes, darling, I see now,’ said Winnie. “I see at last— 
it I have been weak and perhaps a little selfish to have 
tied myself for the last year at March Lodge, grieving, 
eving so; and with everything wrong and going from 
J to worse too. I have thought it all out and I can see 
*mistake now. And I am going to be quite different in 
ure, and I mean to try hard to be more like my old self. 
u don’t think that is wrong, do you, May dearest?”’ 
uady May, perched on the edge of the big, billowy, luxu- 
as bed of her little guest and best friend, laughed gayly 
i reached for another cigarette. ‘‘ Wrong, 
‘ling? You are much too pretty to be wrong 
‘anything you do, accidents excepted. It 
uld have been really wrong to remain buried 
ay at March Lodge, grieving yourself passée 
what cannot be helped. I only left you alone 
ec because I 
»w that you were 
clever to fail to 
‘in good time that 
‘impossible for any 
an to live on her 
t. It is quite diffi- 
I enough for women 
live on their fu- 
2—as most of them 
ve to nowadays, 
‘r souls.” 
Vinnie nodded 
vly, her wide blue 
's misty for a mo- 
hit. 
‘I thought and 
‘ught, and one day 
‘ame to me quite 
idenly that I was 
ag a wrong thing. 
hought to myself, 
at would Cecil say 
ou were able to ask 
i? Would he say, 
2s, go on grieving, 
Corry all your days 
ciuse of me?” Or 
(Id he say, “Don’t 
cad—be happy and 
tht and busy as 
cused tobe?”’’ And 
ourse I knew in- 
‘tly what he would 
1 And I made up 
1 mind at once, 
éling, and tele- 
rned to you immediately to let me come and stay with 
¢ while I look for a flat. And I am going to be happy 
¢, and bright and busy, as I used to be. And I am 
)lad and it is such a relief to me to know that you do 
othink I have done wrong.” 
he lively May gave her a great hug. 
You dear, sweet, delightful, beautiful little thing!” 
tiemed this wife of one of the richest and most unreli- 
> peers in England. ‘“‘Of course you are right. Be 
Ady, be bright—and if necessary be busy. Liven some 
lem up with your queer quick wits. Oh, I know you, 
ang; only I always forget that you have ten times my 
"as when I look at you. And you shall stop here just as 
1 and as often as you like, and do what you like, of 
Ise. If you have been unhappy during the past year 
‘ assure you that I have been bored. Fasterton is 
1 


it as big a rake as ever, though he is a much bigger fool 

he used to be. But I see very little of him nowadays, 
a Is rather jolly. And nobody has anything to talk 
Dit except income tax and the price of things and the 
in, ungenerous reluctance of the tradespeople to give 
: 4 credit. Are your affairs behaving well, Winnie 

innie shook her pretty head dolefully. 

Jh, no, they are so mixed up! I—I have been very 
“sh, I think.” Her voice fell a little. ‘Ever since Cecil 
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“As March 
Lodge is 
Now Mine, 
You See Why 
Iam So 
Relieved to 
Meet the 
Mortgagee — 
“Mortgagee’ 
is Right, 
Please, 
isn't ite 


died I have just let things slide,’’ she confessed. “‘But I 
am going to try very hard to get them in order again. 
I think I have been unlucky, too; but I know that it was 
my own fault. I have not troubled to look at my affairs 
ever since dear Lullaby lost the Derby—not even looked 
at my bank book, May.” 

But Lady Fasterton was much too charmed at the 
rebirth of the old Winnie to care about that. 

“What on earth does that matter, darling? I’ve heaps 
of money, and Fasterton has far more than is good for 
him,” she explained. ‘‘Did I tell you I’ve@®changed my 
solicitors? My new people specialize in inducing husbands 
to be financially spacious minded—and they are awfully 
successful. The senior partner is writing a book on it. He 
says he is thinking of dedicating it to me.” 

Winnie smiled. 

“Oh, but I must put my affairs in order,” she said softly. 
“T expect everything will be all right in the end if I am 
careful and try very hard.” 

“T am sure it will, child,’”’ agreed May, and rose. “How 
do you think I look now, Winnie? Older? More haggard 
and middle-aged and raddled and washed out? I used to 
be like you—in a way,” she added ruefully. 

Winnie reassured her. 

“You are prettier than Iam, May,” shesaid. “And you 
look younger than ever.” 
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May kissed her impulsively. 

“You lovable little untruther,” she said frankly. 
“‘T don’t know how I’ve managed without you for 
so long.’”’ And so, affectionately tucked her up, 
told her she looked like a dear little 
live doll, and sought her own couch. 
For a long time after May Faster- 
ton had left, Winnie lay awake, her 
eyes wide. She grieved no more for 
the man who once she had expected 
to marry. Over a year had passed 
since his death —of 
pneumonia, aided by 
the lingering effects of 
war gas and the in- 
roads of that touch of 
the white scourge 
which, in the first 
place, had postponed 
their marriage; and as 
though to make quite 
certain of the destruc- 
tion of a laboring, 
overdriven physical 
system which once had 
been perfect, an evil 
fate had added the 
mental stress of a run 
of financial bad luck. 

There are only two 
kinds of financial bad 
luck—one being that 
which results from un- 
avoidable and unpre- 
ventable causes, such 
as earthquakes, vol- 
canic eruptions, floods, 
cyclones, and so forth, 
and the other being 
that kind of bad luck 
which would be pre- 
ventable but for lack 
of judgment, balance 
and foresight, and, 
strictly, is not bad 
luck at all. Of this 
latter kind is the bad 
luck of the man who 
undertakes to deliver 
certain goods under a 
penalty without first 
assuring himself that 
he has the goods to 
deliver and the means 
whereby to assure 
their deliverance— 
and collect their cost. 
It was the mental 
stress of this kind of 
bad luck which had 
completed the physi- 
cal ruin of Capt. Cecil 
Pain pares es. 1.2 
M. C., M. P., and for 
Winnie had substi- 
tuted a funeral for a 
wedding, and poverty for modest affluence. For it was 
largely Winnie’s money which Cecil Fairbairn had lost. 

It was that of which the girl was thinking as she lay in 
her big bed after May Fasterton had left her. 

“Tt was all my own fault,’’ she told herself. ‘I knew 
very well that Cecil was not a good business man. I should 
never have handed him all that money to invest for me. 
But I let myself forget. And now he is gone—and nearly 
all the money, too—and I am almost where I was when I 
first came to London. It seems so long since I troubled at 
all about money. But now I shall have to. I loved Cecil 
as he was; perhaps I would not have loved him so much if 
he had been a perfect business man. But now I am just 
going to lock him away in my heart and be as I used to be.” 

She sat up in bed, her wide blue eyes suddenly brilliant. 

“As I used to be; without any money to start with, 
and with just one beautiful diamond tucked away in my 
heart. No more sadness.” 

She slipped out of bed, put on a kimono, switched on the 
electric fire and pushed a cozy chair to a point where she 
could see herself in the mirror. Then she took from a 
drawer a worn brown leather book with a lock, put a box 
of chocolates within very easy reach indeed, and curled up 
to take the first serious review of her affairs for nearly 
eighteen months. For a moment she balanced the locked 
book in her hands, looking at herself in the mirror. 
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‘Shall I, Winnie?’’ she asked the lovely reflection in the 
great glass. “Shall I? You know exactly what it means, 
don’t you? It is a beginning of the old life all over again: 
Winnie O’Wynn versus the rest of the world.”’ Her eyes 
half closed. ‘‘Well, the rest of the world hasn’t been so 
very kind to you, Winnie, has it? Even if it was not 
responsible for taking Cecil away from you it is guilty of 
taking your money away from you—when you weren’t 
looking! Oh, how wicked and cruel!” 

She slipped the key into the lock of the book. 

“You ought to try very hard to avenge yourself for 
that,’”’ she cooed, and gave Well-Beloved-in-the-Mirror a 
little smile, her eyes sparkling. 

“ After all, you are only like that little creature the 
French people speak of—you are so naughty that when 
you are attacked you actually defend yourself! I think 
everybody in the world secretly likes 
that poor little naughty creature.” 

Best-Beloved nodded emphatically. 
The key clicked back the tiny lock and 
Winnie settled down to study the pri- 
vate diary which Cecil Fairbairn had 
kept. She had only found it on the 
previous day—tucked away in a semi- 
secret drawer of his bureau at March 
Lodge—when preparing for her visit 
to May Fasterton in London. 

There had been just a touch of hesi- 
tation at the beginning of her cam- 
paign, but long before the hands of 
the little French clock had crept to 
one o’clock the air of hesitation had 
silently stolen away. Whatever it was 
that Winnie read, it certainly had the 
effect of steeling her will; and when 
presently she relocked the diary and 
rose it was the old Winnie who smiled 
affectionate “‘Good night, darling”’ to 
Best-Beloved-in-the-Mirror. 

And the faint murmur with which 
she fell asleep was, for once, no reécho 
of some treasured verbal caress from 
Fairbairn in the past, but instead was 


a repetition of the following scrap of Lf 
hoarded wisdom from the repertoire of ys 
her daddy, the late Capt. Pelham H y 
O’Wynn: { 


“Never forget, my dear, this great 
natural law—the world belongs to the 
winners. And when you are tempted 
to waste too much sympathy on the 
losers, remember that it is the losers 
who make that law, not the winners. 
Think that out, little one; when you have thought it out 
you will never forget it.” 

“Nev-ver for-get it,” murmured Winnie in her sleep. 


Again: 


i 


WO days later Winnie stepped from a huge limousine 

that bore the crest of her dearest friend, Lady Faster- 
ton, at the entrance to that tranquil backwater off South- 
ampton Row, London, known as Finch Court. She turned 
to smile upon the chauffeur. 

“Thank you, Flintmore; you need not wait for me. 
Lady Fasterton is expecting you back at eleven o’clock,”’ 
she said in her low, musical voice to the square-faced, 
grim-visaged giant at the wheel. 

Flintmore’s bronzed face softened as he touched his 
peaked cap and said that it was very good, and his eyes 
strayed after her as she moved slowly into the shadows of 

‘the court. 

“‘She’s not the girl she was,’”’ said Flintmore to himself. 
“No. She’s perfect now—a couple of years ago she was a 
bit too much of the enginoo to satisfy me. But she’s grown 
out of that—she’s a thousand per cent better. I guess she’s 
going up—and up.” He swung the car round. “I wonder 
if my girl would improve like that if I—dropped out.” 

But that was much too depressing a speculation for Mr. 
Flintmore, who dropped it instantly as he weaved and 
burrowed and interwound himself comfortably into the in- 
tricate skein of traffic which for him appeared to possess 
all the homelike attractions which the jungle possesses for 
the jungle dweller. 

Winnie was calling upon a gentleman of whom she had 
seen very little for the past eighteen months—one Mr. 


George H. Jay, a plump and breezy man with jade eyes ° 


and a highly hearty laugh, who, describing himself nebu- 
lously as an agent—presumably agent for George H. Jay— 
had once done business with, for and on behalf of the child, 
and even occasionally for Cecil Fairbairn. For some time 
past he had been engaged in the task of straightening out 
Fairbairn’s affairs; and Winnie, sojourning in the Valley of 
Regret at March Lodge, had been content to let him do his 
best. Now she had come to see what he had made of it all. 

Her interest was not inspired by any anxiety as to what 
Cecil had possessed, but by a somewhat poignant concern 
as to how much remained of the money which she had 
lent—or, more accurately, put in his hands for investment 


“Tt is a Beginning of the Old Life All Over 
Winnie O’Wynn Versus the Rest 
of the World’’ 


at her own desire—shortly after their engagement, and a 
little prior to the tragic discovery of his sickness. From 
that moment Winnie, desperately absorbed in the health 
of the man she loved and the struggle for his life, had 
ignored money. But they had lost their fight. Fairbairn 
had died, Winnie had mourned, and now the matter of 
ways and means was no longer to be ignored. Cecil had 
left everything to Winnie, and now she had come to ascer- 
tain how little it was. She knew things were—not good. 

She looked very little, childlike and fragile as she faced 
the burly, morning-coated agent in his office. Her slim, 
gloved hand was lost in the all-enveloping grasp of his big 
white fingers. His hard, rather glassy eyes played over her 
in a stare of admiration as he shook hands. 

“Well, well, this takes me back—what?—three years; 
yes, three years; right back to the day you first came into 
this little old office, a 
quiet little country mouse 
straight out of the old 
ivy-clad rectory; at least, 
so I thought at the time— 
ha-ha!’’ he breezed. 
“Miss Winnie, I’m not 
going to say I’m glad to 
see you, for you know 
that as well asI do. You 
are a vision to tired eyes 
and a tonic to a tired 
mind. Glad to see you, 
Miss Winnie? I tell youl 
want to climb onto the 
top of my bookcase and 
give three cheers. For if 
ever there was a mascot 
to old George H. Jay you 
were it, Miss Winnie; and 
I hope, I do certainly 
hope, you will beit again.” 

He fussed a chair for- 
ward. 

“For things are bad in 
this gray old burg, Miss 
Winnie. There are busi- 
ness men by the thousand 
who'vValifione nothing for 
the last year but sit in 
rows like rooks on the old 
elm tree and scan the hor- 
izon in search of a sign of 
the good ship Business 
sailing down towards 
them. Nothing doing. I 
tell you, my dear Miss 
Winnie, there have been times when I—yes, me, experi- 
enced old G. H. Jay—have locked up this office in despair 
and left it to the mice to have a carnival and gone out 
feeling fit to stand outside the Bank of England and bawl 
louder than the traffic, ‘Gimme business or Colney Heath. 
One or the other!’ But never mind all that. That’s all 
past and done with. Just as soon asI heard your voice on 
the telephone yesterday I knew—I understood. I said, 
‘Little Miss Winnie is putting the past behind her and is 
out for business. Good luck—great work! Her instinct 
and natural talent have at last asserted themselves, and 
now the past—sad as it is—is past. Her blue eyes are 
fixed on the future—and so are mine!’ And here you are, 
and you want to know how you stand, and rightly so. Well, 
old George Jay hasn’t been idle, Miss Winnie. No, sir. 
I’ve got your affairs frazzled out to the last fraction and I 
can tell you where you stand to five decimal points.” 

He sat down, shuffled the papers on his desk and cleared 
his throat. For a moment he eyed the papers thoughtfully, 
but he was not thinking of them. It was with Winnie that 
his thoughts were concerned, and they were almost iden- 
tical with those of that traffic worm, Mr. Flintmore. Her 
long months of sorrow had not hurt her. No, indeed. On 
the contrary they had tempered her as steel is tempered, 
refined her as gold is refined. 

Lovelier—yes, she was lovelier than ever, infinitely more 
fascinating, with a new charm, subtle, complex, extraor- 
dinarily alluring. 

Hey? Things were not so bad after all. Like the ancient 
war horse, gentle Mr. Jay sniffed the scent of battle from 
afar, and his slightly glassy eyes brightened. 

She was poor nowadays, certainly; and there was more 
than a touch of dolorous black in her raiment; but how it 
brought out the marvelous skin, the blue, blue eyes, the 
misty pink and the perfect lips! Not a little lady who 
would remain poverty-stricken for any length of time— 
unless the world had changed a good deal in the last two 
years. And George H. was well aware that it had not 
really changed; only become a little more stressful for 
poor, deserving business men. He placed a formidable 
bundle of papers on the blotting pad before him with some- 
thing vaguely of the air of a gunner firing the first shot of 
a campaign. 

“T have struck a balance—a cold-cash balance,” he said. 
“And it has not been too easy, my dear Miss Winnie. 
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the figures?’’ 

Winnie reflected for a tiny instant, then shook her 

“No, please. If I could not trust you, dear Mr. J; 
there would be nobody to trust.” ‘ 

“Ha, that is like yourself,’’ satd the agent, well pleas 
“T call to mind that I was practically always old Geo 
Trustworthy Jay to you—my star client. And you » 
right, though I say it myself. What are the details, af 
all? They would only make you sad. So come to the k 
ance sheet—the cash statement. I’ve kept it plain saili 
without any fancy bookkeeping.” 

He passed her a slip of typed paper. 
Winnie saw: 


. 
Would you like to run through the details from which 
he 


This is a 


CASH STATEMENT 
Miss O’WYNN’s AFFAIRS 


AssETS LIABILITIES ‘ 
(Cashin yer tet £ 663 General accounts unpaid £2, 
March Lodge, contents & Mr. Larringe’s mortgage 

land (approx.) . . . . 8,500 on March Lodge... 5 
Motor: Cari trae oneal « 450 Mr. Larringe'sclaim .. 8 
Personal effects, jewelry, Death duties, legal ex- : 

ete, Sayjiws.. fre salsa aa penses, taxes, etc. (ap- 

Lullaby Pb seerdte es prox.) 0: aan 1, 

Nannettess.: vate. ane 1,000 

Bar Darian 1. cere naa 4,000 - | 

£14,613 £16 

Mr. Larringe’s little claim and totals were penciled 

For a long time Winnie studied the sheet in silence. T] 


she picked up a pencil, added against the Paya 
item the figure £2000. 

“My jewelry and furs,” she said with a sad little sm 

' Mr. Jay brightened up a little. 

“Come, come, that’s a little better.” He altered 
duplicate sheet before him with a certain eagerness. “f 
teen six-odd plus versus sixteen nought-odd mim 
ha-ha!” he added. r 

He dug a pencil at the item “‘ Mr. Larringe’s claim.” 

“What about this?” he said with a certain odd repres 
hunger. 

“Oh, please, that must remain, I think,” George 
Jay’s lip corners dropped a fraction. ‘‘For the presi 
I mean—until I have had time to think about it.” 

Her eyes were very blue and completely innocent 
meaning as she looked at Mr. Jay. But his lip con 
went up again. : 

“Hah!” he said, apparently without purpose. «, 
what about Lullaby, Miss Winnie?” , 

The lovely face shadowed. 

“There was a time when we could have written 
£10,000 for Lullaby,” continued Mr. Jay. “The day 
cantered away with the Middle Park Plate. Carryir 
cold five hundred of my own money, bless her!”’ he in 
polated in a caressing whisper. 

He shook his heavy head very sadly. Winnie was ¥ 
ing on her sheet. Mr. Jay craned over to see and his} 
darkened again, for Winnie was only marking, very ¢ 
fully, a great big black round O next to Lullaby’s nai 

“You believe she’ll never race again, Miss Winni' 
said Mr. Jay, whose faith in Winnie’s turf puCwiedaal 
instinct was absolute. 

Winnie’s beautiful black flyer had been kicked at ) 
post at Epsom a few seconds before the Derby for wl! 
she was favorite, and the hoof of the kicking horse lan« 
on Lullaby’s off fore knee had cut every penny of ? 
racing value off her as cleanly as the stroke of a guillo! 
blade cuts the last possibility of value from a convi' 
bomb thrower. And though Dan Harmon, her trainer, 
other horseflesh wizards had worked on the knee like ji 
cutters on a diamond of great price, Lullaby had noté 
raced again. The cartilage would not come right. T! 
was one person who might have done something—a }! 
like a boy, one Mike, a horse idolater from Tartary ! 
once private jockey to Mr. Jay; but Mike had long} 
vanished as mysteriously as he had arrived. Winnie} 
not yet abandoned a secret hope that some day Mike, ' 
his wonderful knowledge, might reappear; but that § 
no more than a hope. 

“T think, please, that I will put nought next to Lulli 
just to show that I ask nothing more from her, you # 
She has long ago done her duty to me, dear Lullaby, id 
Winnie softly. “I shall think of her as just a slender, § 
der chance—a ten-thousand-to-one chance.” ; 

Mr. Jay nodded, remotely cheered. 

Winnie’s eyes were dark when she next looked up. — 

“Tam very poor, am I not? I seem to have goner 
in a circle and to have come back almost to where I 
from,” she said wistfully. 

Mr. Jay nodded reluctantly. 

“Well, in a way, maybe you’ve got nothing to bu 
pro tem,” he admitted. ‘But it’s very pro tem. Let me! 
this, Miss Winnie, while it’s on my mind: You may| 
have much money just now, but you’ve got that littl 
cherub Luck along with you; and you’ve got style! 
influential friends. You are going to be a winner. 1 
can’t keep you down—you are going up. That bal! 
sheet? You aren’t letting that worry you? Let me tell! 
that I regard it as a thing of no consequence wh 


ou were not born to be the slave of balance sheets and 
h statements; not with eyes like yours. It’s the other 
xy round.” 
‘The pink in Winnie’s cheeks deepened and the big blue 
es darkened. 
“Oh, you only say that because of your kind heart, dear 
r. Jay,”’ she said. “‘But somehow, please, it gives me 
nfidence, and I want all the confidence I can get now.” 
erose. “I will think about everything very hard,” she 
thed, “and see if I can hit upon some little plan to be 
tter off; just to be able to feel that I am solvent—isn’t 
at the word, please? It would be so nice to feel that I 
da little more money than I need, wouldn’t it?”’ 
“Very nice, indeed,’”’ agreed Mr. Jay. 
Her blue eyes went to the paper-strewn table. 
\ And, please, you will send on all the papers connected 
‘th Captain Fairbairn’s affairs to me at Lady Fasterton’s, 
wn’t you?” she asked. 
“They will be there as soon as you, Miss Winnie, believe 
1!” declared George H. 
She believed him. 
III 
\N AN afternoon a day or so later Winnie, utterly be- 
witching in a little black-and-white kimono, was 
“ining on a big, cushiony couch in the cozy sitting room 
:joining her bedroom at Fasterton House. Ona low table 
‘side the couch was a mass of papers, ladies’ writing 
terials and a box of chocolates. 
ut the soft pencils, the broad pens and the cream- 
oer writing pads were idle now, for Winnie had finished 
1’ simple little investigations. She was leaning back, 
iting and thinking of Cecil Fairbairn. He had been a 
lant soldier, even an honest politician, and, above all, 
plendid lover. But her study of the papers relating to 
affairs had conclusively proved that he was a child at 
k-naked business. Thirty thousand good, hard-earned 
mds had disappeared during his management of affairs, 
ost every cent of which Winnie had made herself. 
3ut the spirit of the girl was so true and loyal, so fine 
1 diamond hard, that all that loss and waste could not 
‘atch or blur the surface of her littlest memory of the 
n she had adored. She lay back on the big couch, a 
le pale from her concentration of the past two days, 
L smiled indulgently as she thought of him. 
‘Ah, my dear, you would have always been at the 
‘rey of the wolves of the world, I think,’ she whispered, 
ir you were not trained to the sleights and crafts. . . . 
ver mind—never mind. You were brave and honest 
ilso kind to me. It was my own fault this money was 
;. But—it will return.” 
he broke off as her friend Lady Fasterton came in. 
Winnie, dear, tea is coming and you are not to work 
1 more,’”’ announced the sprightly May. “It makes me 
tehed. If you want some money tell 
so, and Fasterton shall disgorge to 
and I will pass it on to you. It is 
tusting to think of the perfectly obese 
1s he appears to throw away, and it’s 
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high time that his extravagance was stopped. Your eyes 
will be red’’—the slim, carefully dressed lady leaned over 
and studied her friend’s face—“‘ only they aren’t. And that 
paleness suits you ridiculously. Yes, Barlow, we 
will have tea here, and we are not at home,’ she inter- 
jected to the grave, portly and remotely reverend butler, 
who thanked her as if she had given him something of 
real value. “Oh, I do wish I were as pretty as you are, 
my dear.”’ 

Lady Fasterton fluttered white hands all among the 
papers. 

“What a pile! Are they bills? Let’s burn them. They 
would look much better burnt. Thank you, Bar- 
low. This is much nicer tea, darling, than Barlow ever lets 
me have when you are not visiting me. Isn’t it, Barlow?”’ 

Mr. Barlow paused in his superintending of the correct 
placing of the tea table by a subordinate to bow slightly 
and rather vaguely to beg her ladyship’s pardon. He then 
cast the eagle eye of an admiral of the fleet around and 
retreated his footman and himself in good order, according 
to plan, while the vivacious May continued to rally round 
her little friend. 

“Claude Larringe is dining here tonight, darling—as you 
wanted. And I will see that you have your little chat 
with him.” 

Lady Fasterton paused in the act of putting sugar in 
the teacups to fix blue eyes on the girl she so much re- 
sembled—in appearance. 

“TI know that you are able to take care of yourself, 
sweetheart,’ she said a little more seriously. “But don’t 
forget that Claude Larringe is not quite what he looks. 
He is sleek and smooth and purry and suave and all 
that; but I should be very sorry to be at his mercy, finan- 
cially, socially or in any other way. Heis clever and crafty. 
A panther man, somebody called him once.” 

Winnie’s beautiful head nodded slowly. 

“Oh, ye-s-s, I will be careful, dearest. It is only just a 
little business talk I wanted with him.” 

“Have you had advice from that singular Jay person?” 
asked May, who possessed an ancient grudge against 
George H. “He is very shrewd—in his way.” 

“Yes, darling, he has 
advised me, and I must 
do the best I can in the 
circumstances.” 

May reflected. 

“Had Claude Lar- 
ringe anything to do 
with that unlucky 
dream of Cecil’s, the 
Morriston Colony that 
was going to do away 
with waste strikes?” 
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She spoke of the scheme which had swallowed up all 
Winnie’s money and broken Fairbairn’s spirit. Winnie’s 
lovely voice was low as she answered: 

“T think that at one time he had an interest in it—in the 
wreckage—but not now.” 

Lady Fasterton nodded and pressed Winnie no more. 
She knew her well enough now to guess that, deep down, 
unseen and efficient, Winnie was working again; ard the 
lightsome lady guessed also that her friend was silently 
cutting out from the great pack of mystery men who appear 
to flourish on unseen resources one Mr. Claude Larringe. 
But in what way, or for what reason, May did not know 
or attempt to fathom. 

“Take care of him,’’ she warned again lightly. 

“Yes, May,’ cooed Winnie softly, ‘I will take care 
of him.” 

There was no hint of a double meaning in the sweet 
voice or the blue, innocent eyes that smiled upon the 
casual May. 

They were silent for a moment. Then Lady Fasterton 
spoke again. 

“Were things so very bad—at Mr. Jay’s?”’ she asked. 
She meant the cash statement. 

Winnie sighed. 

“T_I am afraid they were not very good. But I think 
they will improve if I am lucky. I am going to try to make 
the best of it,” she explained. 


IV 


HAT evening Winnie sat with Mr. Claude Larringe in 

the conservatory at Fasterton House. To any unpreju- 
diced observer it would have appeared that Larringe had 
the best of the bargain, for never had she looked more 
enchanting or spoken more softly or demurely. There was 
a subtle, sweet caress in every word that she used, and a 
hint of gentle deference in her air. Superficially Mr. Claude 
Larringe gave off an impression that he was charmed; 
and, indeed, he may have been—temporarily. All things 
are capable of being charmed. On India’s coral strand 
they even encharm—for brief periods and with some cau- 
tion—the businesslike cobra de capello. 

Mr. Larringe was a very dark, rather thin gentleman in 
early middle age—or very late youth. He was of the curi- 
ous and unusual type of man that is sometimes accused 
justly of possessing noticeably faultless manners. These 
are normally unloved by plain John Citizen, who very 
reasonably objects to faultless panther men who, for exam- 
ple, are so eelily 
perfect in drawing- 
rooms that John 
himself is reluctantly 
forced to the conclu- 
sion that, person- 
ally, his own talent 
in the field of fault- 
less manner is about 
on the level of that 
of the baggage camel 
or the sweet-natured 
rhinoceros. 

But for all his per- 
fect manner Mr. Lar- 
ringe had a cold eye. 


(Continued on 
Page 133) 
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NNA RIPPMANN went to school with my sister and 
A came to visit us last year—a plump little thing with 
hair like yellow silk, and blue eyes, thoroughly 
German in appearance and manner though she had an 
English mother. I could not get more 
than a few words from her at first, and 
a timid smile now and then, until she 
sat up half a night pouring out her heart 
and, towards the end of her tale, her 
tears, and it is in that way that I have 
gained a curious side light on the as- 
sassination of Doctor Miilheim, which 
was an international sensation when the 
news came over the wires from Berlin. 
The girl was governess at the Schloss, 
or Castle, of Arnsberg—twenty miles or 
so from Munich—and had charge of 
the children of General Baron von Arns- 
berg. The general had been married 
three times, and was sixty-eight at the 
end of the war, in which he will be re- 
membered as one of the corps com- 
manders of Prince Rupprecht of Ba- 
varia. Three of his sons had been killed 
in Flanders, but he still had a boy of 
nineteen —Felix—who had been too 
young to serve, and a boy and a girl of 
ten and eight, for whose education Anna 
had been engaged before the armistice, 
when they were younger than that. 

Anna’s first glimpse of Heinrich von 
Arnsberg was when he motored home 
from Munich with three of his staff offi- 
cers. Following the Emperor’s flight, 
the declaration of the republic and the 
signing of the armistice, there had been 
disorderly scenes in the little mining 
town of Arnsberg, where there was a 
revolutionary element. Many soldiers 
belonging to the miners’ class had de- 
mobilized themselves, looted the bar- 
racks and the provision shops, and even 
attacked some of their officers by tear- 
ing off their regimental badges, so that 
for safety’s sake they had to change into 
civilian clothes. The new flag of the re- 
public had been hoisted over the post 
office, barracks and schoolhouse, but the 
old imperial flag still drooped over the 
Siegfried tower of the Schloss by order 
of the Baroness von Arnsberg, who 
refused very haughtily to obey the de- 
mand of a deputation of ex-soldiers and 
workmen to haul it down. That flag 
incident was, perhaps, one reason why a 
hostile crowd, made up of mining men 
and their wives, gathered each side of 
the stone bridge over the little river 
which ran below the Schloss when a tele- 
phone message from Munich informed 
the townsfolk of Arnsberg that the gen- 
eral was on his way. 

On the other hand, there were many people, mostly 
shopkeepers and farmers, who had no enthusiasm for the 
new republic and were still moved by a tradition of loyalty 
and sentiment to Heinrich von Arnsberg, not only because 
of his name, which was old in the romance of German 
history, but because of his own character and reputation. 
In the war of 1870 he had won honor as a young cavalry 
officer. In the European war of 1914 to 1918 he had been 
mentioned in all the dispatches of Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria as one of his most trusted generals. Now that he 
was coming home after the immense unrealizable defeat of 
the German Army and nation, in spite of victories which 
had been rung out by the church bells of Arnsberg year 
after year, there were many people, knowing his pride 
and his unshakable belief in final victory—until the last 
smash—who felt pity for the man as they stood waiting 
for him on the bridge. 

The Baroness von Arnsberg, whose eyes bore traces of 
heavy weeping—she was a tall, stately woman twenty 
years younger than her husband, to whom she was devoted 
in a nervous, timid way—had put on one of her most im- 
posing gowns of black silk and stood at the castle gate above 
the bridge, with her two small children at her side. 

Felix, who was the son of General von Arnsberg’s second 
wife, was close behind her, very pale and excited, thought 
Anna, the little governess, who glanced at him once or 
twice until their eyes met. He had just come home from 
Heidelberg University, and so far had not exchanged a 
word with her beyond a stiff “‘Guten Morgen”’ or “Guten 
Abend.” 
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It Was the Girl, as Always, Who Bade Him Go at Last 


From afar they heard the sound of a motor horn as the 
general’s car passed through the narrow streets of Arnsberg 
and then came into sight where the road curved beyond 
the stone bridge. The crowd pressed closer to the roadway 
on the bridge itself, and Anna heard a number of people 
cheering as the car slowed down a little. But through the 
cheers another sound broke. It was a hostile demonstra- 
tion by miners and ex-soldiers. 

Above all the other noise one voice rang out with an 
angry shout: “‘ Down with those who have led Germany to 
ruin and defeat!”’ 

Quite clearly Anna saw one figure—a tall, broad- 
shouldered man who, afterwards she heard, was a mine 
foreman named Franz Dachs—force his way through the 
group of women and step close to the general’s car as it 
crawled slowly across the bridge. 

The man raised his fist and shouted again: ‘‘A curse on 
those who made the war and lost it!” 

General von Arnsberg, who was in full uniform, with a 
cloth cover on his spiked helmet, was sitting in the open 
car, looking towards the castle gate and saluting the 
townsfolk who cheered him. By his side was a young 
cavalry officer in a sky-blue cloak, and opposite were two 
other officers of the corps staff. 

Anna saw for the first time the heavy figure and massive 
face—slashed by three sword cuts in his young dueling 
days—of the homecoming general. °* 

At the insult shouted to him by the man in the crowd 
his face flushed ruddily. His hand, which had been at the 
salute, was suddenly clenched, and leaning sideways out of 
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the car he struck the fellow a blow full in the face, so th 
he staggered and dropped like a felled ox. A kind of ga 
rose from the crowd, followed by a roar of rage ming] 
with cheers and laughter. A 

“ Schweinehund!”’ said the general 
the car came to a halt at the castle gat 
way. -a 

Anna heard him speak the word wi 
ashort guttural laugh. Then, lightlyf 
so huge a man, he skipped out of f] 
car, raised his hand in salute agai 
standing stiffly with his heels togethe 
before kissing his wife on both cheek 

“Welcome home, dear and honor 
husband,” said the poor lady, whit 
faced because of the episode at the gat 
apart from all other emotion whi 
stirred in her. x 

The three staff officers stood at a pa 
to the rear of the general, and the cast 
servants behind the baroness and h 
two children were motionless in the pre 
ence of their master. A, 

The general glanced for a mome 
at the imperial flag above the turre 
and his eyes moistened and some spas 
of emotion twitched his mouth. But] 
spoke loudly in his harsh guttural voice 
so that all could hear. 

“T come back, dear wife, from an arn 
undefeated and ever-glorious in the fie 
of war, but stabbed in the back by fl 
forces of revolution and disorder ar 
cowardice. God save our Kaiser ar 
Fatherland !”’ © 

Then he patted the heads of his sm 
boy and girl, kissed Felix—his elde 
son, now that three were dead—and pr 
sented the staff officers to his wife. " 
gate of the castle had already i 
closed, shutting out all view of 

_crowd, though their voices could ; 
be heard, with cheers and booings in 
tumult. a 

Anna’s eyes were fixed on Felix, th 
boy of nineteen, back from Heidelbe 
in time for this homecoming. Duri 
his father’s speech he had stood ali 
tention, but quite unconsciously, p¢ 
haps, he gave an almost imperceptil 
shake of the head, as though disagreei 
with that phrase ‘undefeated in t 
field of war’’ and the words that fi 
lowed about “stabbed in the back 
When his father kissed him he blush 
up to the roots of his close-cropped hi 
and looked very boyish and handso 
ani shy. So Anna thought, as she t¢ 
us a 


That night dinner was laid int 
old banqueting hall, which had not be 
used during the general’s absence. 

addition to the three staff officers there were about twel| 

guests, including three of the general’s old comrades 
arms, veterans, like himself, of the war of 1870, with thi 

ancient and wrinkled dames, who were their faithful a 

obedient wives. There were also Count Fritz von Arnh 

and his beautiful young wife; the pastor of the Luther 

Church of Arnsberg, with his enormously fat lady; P 

fessor Schwarz, famous in Germany for his great works 

German civilization and world power; with a few otl 

intimate friends. 

Little Anna Rippmann had been astounded and no’ 

little frightened at receiving an invitation to join t 

distinguished company. It came from the general hims! 

who spoke to her in the corridor at the head of the gr 
stairway as she was slipping away to the nursery tor 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales to the two little ones, Rupprecht 

Elsa. He was pacing slowly along with his wife, arm 

arm, when Anna flattened herself against the paneled w 

wishing that it might open and swallow her. : 

““Who is that?” he asked in his big gruff voice. 

Anna dropped a curtsy in the German way as | 
baroness spoke her name and explained her position in 
house, : 

“She teaches little Rupprecht and Elsa. . She is V 
kind and good.” 


oe So? ” : 
The general’s eyes stared at Anna so that she seemec 
dwindle to midget size as he towered above her. é 


“What do you teach them, Frdulein? Reading, wr 
music? That is good. But not enough. You must tei 
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mm to honor the Kaiser and love the Fatherland, and 
te all the enemies who have ruined our country. Teach 
mm to hate, Frdulein! Lies, and cowards, and treachery, 
] the swine who have betrayed us from within.” 

Anna was speechless. She tried desperately to say some- 
ng, but her lips moved without a sound. There was 
nething terrible to her in the general’s reiteration of that 
rd “hate.’”’ There had been too much hate in the world, 
» thought, and it had caused a sum of agony and death 
it God alone could reckon. She had tried to teach the 
ieral’s children the spirit of love, not with great success 
little Rupprecht’s case. Now this old man demanded 
education in hate. 

Je smiled at her under eyebrows like spider’s legs. 
‘You will dine with us tonight, Frdéulein.” 

Dismay at this command gave her back her speech. 

‘T have supper with little Rupprecht and Elsa every 
ht. They like me to read to them.” 

‘Tonight,’ said the general, “you will dine with my 
sts.” He turned to his wife and added, ‘‘That is so, is 
10t, dearest heart?” 

{he Baroness von Arnsberg gave a wintry but not 
<indly smile as she glanced at the governess. 

‘What the general desires is my pleasure also. You will 
; on your best frock, Frdulein?”’ 

‘A thousand thanks, gnddige Frau!’’ 


n her little white frock she sat at the end of the table, 
t to the pastor’s fat lady and opposite Felix von 
asberg, who said ‘‘Guten Abend,” as usual, and then was 
erly silent, next to the pastor. 
anna remembered this banquet so that her description 
vivid of the great room with its high oak roof and its 
portraits of Frederick William the Great, William I of 
\ssia, Von Moltke, Bismarck, and those who had been 
)peror and Empress until their flight to Holland. The 
/m was lighted with elec- 
“torches in iron brackets. 
\t the head of the table 
‘general, still in uniform 
wearing his decorations 
Tron Cross, had the 
ant and Countess von 
heim on his right and 
; hand. He drank 
ly of red wine, which 
‘ned his massive face and 
le the three sword cuts 
1 as though they were 
nt wounds. He spoke 
‘tly of the war and of 
‘glorious troops, as 


t had been according to 
. The armistice was 


plete breakdown of the 
‘e front, due to the cow- 
ce of politicians and the 
hevism of the civilians. 
‘morale of the nation 
‘Id have to be strength- 
|, again by a relentless 
zgle against all revolu- 
lary and destructive in- 
ices which had eaten 
the strong old German 
it. At all costs, and by 
\eans, traitor politicians 
| Miilheim and others 
id have to be destroyed 
‘rats by those who were 
‘| to the old tradition. 
Thank God,” said the 
{or of Arnsberg, “westill 
lion-hearted defenders 
.e Fatherland, inspired 
the same devotion as 
self, dear and honored 
‘ral !?? 

‘jome of us are getting 
* said Heinrich von 
‘berg. “These last days 
hame have weighed 
ily upon those of us 
have borne the brunt 
ewar. The future of 
any is in the hands of 


| 


os 
4 


“ur heroic youth is un- 
ted in spirit,’’ said the 
rT. 
ere were murmurs of 
2ment and emotion 
the old ladies, and the 
tiful Countess of Arn- 
clinked glasses with 


one of the young staff officers and said ‘‘ Youth is loyal.’ 
The general gulped down another glass of red wine. 

“Gladly have I sacrificed three of my sons on the altar 
of the Fatherland,”’ he said solemnly. ‘I have two others 
whom I consecrate to that service and sacrifice. As the 
others fought against the enemies from without—the 
ever-to-be-damned English and French—so now Felix, 
here, must fight against the enemies from within.” He 
rose in his chair and, holding up his wineglass as though 
he would crush it in his great paw, stared over to the boy 
at the end of the table. 

“My son, here before old comrades and friends who 
remember with me the glory of German victories, here 
before young men who have had the honor to serve with 
me in the war, and here under the portraits of our beloved 
Emperors who were sure of the loyalty of the House of 
Arnsberg which is your inheritance, I dedicate you to the 
service of Kaiser and Fatherland. Hate their enemies. 
Pledge yourself to destroy those who have betrayed 
them—our rascally revolutionaries—strengthen yourself 
to avenge your brothers when the day of vengeance comes. 
Be glad to die if by giving up your life you can serve in 
any way our Imperial Family and our good old German 
pride. Be strong. Be brave. Be ruthless for the might 
and right of the German Empire. May the blessing of God 
be with you in fulfillment of ¢hat last pledge. May the 
curse of God follow you if you weaken in this cause.” 

This speech, delivered in a strong guttural voice which 
trembled with a violence of emotion, aroused the enthusi- 
asm and, indeed, the passion of the company. All eyes 
were turned upon young Felix von Arnsberg. 

At the first mention of his name a deep wave of color 
mounted to the boy’s forehead and then ebbed away, 
leaving him very pale. Towards the end of the speech, 
with its solemn dedication, he rose, and then, at the very end, 
bowed to his father and sat down again without a word. 


“Welcome Home, Dear and Honored Husband,’ Said the Poor Lady, White:Faced Because of the Episode at the Gate 


© 


There were shouts of “Hoch! Hoch!’ The little old 
pastor of Arnsberg, with tears in his eyes, raised both his 
hands in a blessing above the boy’s head. The young 
staff officers smiled at Felix and lifted their glasses to him. 

According to Anna Rippmann, the little governess, it was 
a few moments after that, when the conversation was 
general again, that Felix raised his eyes from their con- 
templation of the tablecloth. They met Anna’s for a 
moment, and she thought she read in them an expression 
of revolt against the paternal dedication. An expression of 
revolt, yet belonging to a soul trapped and seeking a way 
of escape. 

That is how she described his look, though perhaps she 
put into that memory of his glance the knowledge which 
afterwards came to her of his character and views. 

It was at least a month after this banquet that Felix 
broke the silence that had existed—except for that “Guten 
Morgen’’ and “‘Guten Abend’’—between himself and Anna 
Rippmann. The direct cause of a secret and dangerous 
intimacy that followed was the influence upon both these 
young people of a man named Hans Eupen, who came 
daily to the Castle of Arnsberg to give music lessons to 
little Rupprecht and Elsa, and violin lessons to Felix, who 
was remarkably proficient already and played with an 
emotion which Anna found almost too stirring. 

Hans Eupen had conducted the orchestra at the Court 
Theater of Munich for some years before the war, and was 
a composer of reputation and promise. In the war he 
lost a leg, and his nerves were so shattered that he was 
unable to write a line of original music or to hold a baton 
in public, so that he was reduced to the wretched task of 
teaching as a means of livelihood. 

A tall, dark-eyed, melancholy-looking man, his patience 
was severely strained by the childish mistakes of Rupprecht 
and Elsa, who hated their music lessons, and it was out 
of sheer pity for his agony that Anna—always present 
during these exercises—en- 
gaged him in conversation. 
At first he was reserved and 
taciturn, but little by little 
he revealed a passion that 
consumed him as though 
by fire. It was a passionate 
hatred of war and of: the 
materialism and militarism 
in all classes of German life, 
as well as in other nations, 
which had made the last 
war inevitable, and would, 
unless killed by a new faith 
and a new philosophy in 
Europe, make the peace 
that had followed only a 
breathing time before an- 
other monstrous and in- 
evitable conflict. 

“We must change the 
mind of youth,” he said. 
“Unless we stamp out the 
old traditions ofrace hatred, 
military pride and national 
egotism, European civiliza- 
tion will perish. All de- 
pends upon the teaching 
of children like that. You 
have a great responsibility, 
Miss Rippmann!”’ 

He glanced at Rupprecht 
and Elsa perched on their 
piano stools and struggling 
with a duet. 

It seems strange, per- 
haps, that he should have 
talked like that to a little 
governess, but by some in- 
stinct he understood that 
Anna Rippmann—perhaps 
because of her English 
mother—did not hold the 
narrow views of these Ger- 
man aristocrats whose 
children he instructed in the 
rudiments of music. Day 
after day, in low voices, 
they talked of these things, 
and Anna heard much of 
the agony of the things this 
man had suffered and seen 
in war, and of his burning 
hope that some leader would 
arise in Germany—hespoke 
often of Doctor Miilheim— 
to make the republic safe 
for German democracy 
against all monarchist reac- 
tion and hopes of military 
vengeance, and to educate 
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pretty personally when the end of the season 

arrives and they must call it a summer. Of 
course, Mrs. Grew feels it only due to society that 
she get back to the apartment and find out what 
steps, if any, the agent has taken about that crack in the 
dining-room ceiling; but she is just about unhinged at 
the idea of leaving the Pebbly Point House and facing 
the harsh realities of life once more. If Mr. Grew, who is 
a perfect wizard at ferreting out the sunny side of things, 
did not call to her attention the fact that it is but a matter 
of eight or ten months before another summer 
will be upon them and they will find them- 
selves—barring acts of God and a rise in the 
hotel rates—at the Pebbly Point House once 
again, it is doubtful if she would be able to 
pull herself together for the journey home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grew do not by any means 
imply that every visitor to the Pebbly Point 
House gets as much out of it as they do. It 
all comes down to a question of getting in with 
the right set, that impeccable group pictur- 
esquely summed up by the Grews in the phrase 
“our own crowd.” And, of course, you will 
find it pretty uphill work attempting to make 
the social grade at first. But once you get to 
be one of the boys, the Grews join in reassur- 
ing you that ‘‘fun”’ isn’t half the word for it. 

You couldn’t ask for anything much fairer 
than the rates at the Pebbly Point House. 
The catch to it is that good news like that 
always gets around pretty quickly, and so 
the hotel is approximately as exclusive as the 
subway. 

But do you know, the Grews laughingly ask 
you, that they regard that, really, as one of 
the assets of the place? It gives our own 
crowd, you glean, such a perfectly corking op- 
portunity to see the screaming way the other 
half lives. Infact our own crowd gets so many 
hearty snickers out of the mannerisms and the 
sports clothes of the transients that the sum- 
mer is practically a whirlwind of merriment. 
Mr. Grew, who has the driest way of playing 
on words, often speaks of this outer circle not 
as guests but as jests, and, as you can readily 
see, it’s a riot. 

Another splendid thing about the Pebbly 
Point House is that it is so unspoiled. The 
Grews as good as admit that, even if the rates 
were twice what they are, they would be sim- 
ply tickled to death to pay them for the privi- 
lege of stopping at a place so refreshingly free 
from the Ritzy note. Mrs. Grew is just about 
on tenterhooks as each fresh summer ap- 
proaches for fear she will get to the hotel only 
to find it utterly ruined by the introduction of city-chap 
ideas in regard to rooms, service and cuisine. What our 
own crowd loves to do, the members frequently declare, 
is to go up to the Pebbly Point House and just rough it. 
And good old Mr. Blatch, the genial on-and-off host, sees 
to it that they get their wish. 

Our own crowd does not, really, assume the proportions 
of amob scene. There are but six members, all charter— 
the Grews, Mr. and Mrs. Eddy and Mr. and Mrs. Rinse. 
As soon as the Grews explain to you the series of curious 
coincidences that threw them together you realize for your- 
self that they were slated from the very beginning to be 
fast friends, and could you meet them you would see at a 
glance that ‘“‘fast’’ is used in the best sense of the word. 

In the first place, all three couples made their initial 
visit to the Pebbly Point House seven summers ago. Then 
searcely had they been there a month before Mrs. Grew 
discovered that Mrs. Rinse’s sister-in-law lived in the 
exact same apartment house where the Grews had been 
during 1910-1911, and was just as dissatisfied with the 
elevator service and the hot-water supply as they were. 
As additional proof that the world is small to the point of 
stuffiness, it later came out that Doctor Creevy, who had 
been Mrs. Grew’s family physician before she was married, 
was living not much more than a stone’s throw from the 
Eddy’s house in South Orange, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddy knew him very well by sight. It is things like that 
that make you stop and think, as Mrs. Grew said at the 
time. 

The real leader of our own crowd is Mrs. Eddy. She 
is a woman born to command, and brought up accord- 
ingly. Until she came to the Pebbly Point House she had 
never set so much as a foot in any summer resort where 
the rates were less than ten dollars a day for one. You 
know that for a positive fact, because she tells you so 
herself shortly after you have been introduced to her. 


\ [ AND MRS. GREW annually take it 


ILLUSTRATION 


Itis There Settled by Mrs. 
Eddy That Our Own Crowd 
Must Get Together the 
Next Week at Her House 
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BY CHARLES D. 
Naturally, she enjoys tremendous prestige at the hotel. 
She has one of the rooms with running water. 

Rocking gently on the porch, Mrs. Eddy gives a series 
of short talks on how she locks up her jewels in the safe- 
deposit vault during the summer months and just goes 
a-gypsying along without them. Also, she explains that it 

is her practice to leave at home her really 
good gowns and hats. It may seem a bit 
selfish of her, at first thought, to deprive 
the guests of the privilege of seeing the real 
hot dog, but when you consider all the 
bother about luggage she saves herself and 


the railroads you can 
see that it is the only 
sensible course for her 
to take. She really has 
to laugh, though, and 
pretty frequently, too, 
when she thinks of the 
bewilderment of her winter friends, could they see her at 
the Pebbly Point House, snuggling right up close to Nature 
in simple frock and canvas shoes, no more bejeweled than 
the day she was born. 

Mrs. Eddy is one of the most interesting conversation- 
alists on the entire porch. “Well informed” is but a luke- 
warm term for her. She might, really, be called the Girl 
With the Camera Eye. She ean tell you without a mo- 
ment’s floundering just who was sitting on the moonlit 
pier with whom, how close and until when on any night 
you can name; precisely how far things have got between 
that Sisson girl and the Binney boy; what Mrs. Binney 
thinks of it and what she would do if she were Mrs. 
Binney; at exactly what hour and in what state the 
McBirch party got back from that motor ride to the 
Goldenrod Inn. 

Try to catch her—that’s all she asks. She has never 
been known to make a. memory-slip. It is not too much 
to say that she is losing time out of vaudeville. 

Mrs. Rinse, now, is less the intellectual type and more 
the fluffy. She runs to ruffled organdie dresses with naive 
sashes, and when she is really willing to let herself go she 
tucks a rose into her hair over one ear, where it balances 
the delicate gold chain that fetters her glasses to the other 
ear. She is full of fluttery gestures, and often, before she 
can control herself, she breaks out skipping. 

She is the envied possessor of a flutelike soprano, de- 
lightfully lilting but not quite massive enough to be called 
a parlor voice—a kitchenette voice, say. Oftentimes, of a 
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Sunday evening, she may be cajoled into givir 


the guests a musical treat. Her selections a 
amorous, in a refined way. She has done much i 
make popular Just a-Wearyin’ for You and . 
Gray Home in the West. 

Mrs. Rinse makes a winsome picture standing thendih 
the piano, gripping a property roll of music, her eyelid 
behind the sparkling glasses, fluttering with the tend 
emotions caused by the lyrics. It has often been remar 
what a shame it is that the hotel parlor; also used as 
dance room, is so big and high-ceilinged. Those sittip 
back of the third row of camp chairs at Mrs. Ringe 
recital might just as well be at the movies. 

Mrs. Rinse is, also, a perfect shark with children. § 
explains it by admitting that she herself is nothing but 
kiddie at heart. To put them at their ease, she emplo 
baby talk in her conversations with them, which goes b 
with little boys of ten or twelve years old. fa 

Annually she conceives and directs an entertainme; 
given by the tiny guests in the dance room, with hers¢ 
as prima donna. Two summers ago, for example, they d 
The Woodsy Fairy’s Birthday Party, Mrs. Rinse playi 
the lead, and the supporting company, cast as wild flow 
in crépe-paper costumes. | 

The plot of the piece unfolded to show how the Wood 
Fairy bade the woodland folk to her birthday feast; an 
loosening up over the rose leaves and dew, they all can 
right out and told what they were thankf 
for. Some were thankful for the sunbeam 
others for the brooklets; and that’s the wi 
it went, one thing leading to another 
Woodsy Fairy—being the author and produe 
it was only fair that she got the big line of t 
show—was thankful that there was just not 
ing but happiness in all this great big old va 

Sex interest was supplied by the love 
Spring Beauty for Jack-in-the-pulpit, and eo 
edy relief was provided by Johnny Chickadé 
a character part played by a somewhat har 
boiled actor of eleven years, who was “7 
adequate in the réle. 

The guests at the Pebbly Point House, 5 
ever, were almost unanimous in declaring th 
last summer’s Rinse production was even bi 
ter. It was called Vacation Days at the Pe 
bly Point House, and the theme was much k 
generic than that of the Woodsy Fairy dran 
It was arevue composed of sly cracks, in mo} 
or-less verse, at recent local events. A me! 
ber of the company would step forward, ar 
bucked up by tremendous laughter and ¢ 
plause, recite such telling thrusts as: 


Sherlock Holmes could do wonderful things 
But we doubt if he could find Mr. Armbruste 
water wings. 


When the audience were back in their i 
again another performer would declaim: — 


Whenever you see Tommy MacW inch looki 
blue, 

It’s a sign Mildred won’t go out with him 
the canoe. 


The song hit of the piece, rendered by Mrs. Rinse, h 
a generous number of topical verses and wound up 2 
stirring chorus of: 


Then we'll give three cheers for the Pebbly Point, 
And we'll all give three cheers more; ! 
And we'll hope to all be back again 
Next summertime once more. ( 


It is, as you can see, a great thing for our own crowd 
be able to list as a member one so feminine yet so full 
fun as Mrs. Rinse. 

She and Mrs. Eddy set each other off splendidly. A 
the beauty of it is that Mrs. Grew is entirely someth 
else again—just a good fellow, she is; a regular pal to’ 
college boys that spend their holidays at the Pebbly Pe 
House, given to sailor hats and talk of cold showers, W: 
ing with’the hands thrust deep in the sweater pockets, ¢ 
even occasionally letting slip a goshdarn or a by golly 
fore she catches herself. 

The ladies of our own crowd do not go in any too hea 
for athletics. Now and then, if it gives signs of bein 
reasonably cool day, they wander over the golf co 
agreeing beforehand that there is no use in being fana' 
about the thing and counting it as a stroke when you p 
up your ball and toss it out of the rough. But usuall 
saunter into the sea as far as the waist, a conservative 
to get the shoulders wet, a good, rousing rock 
porch, and they are just about used up. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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nection with all European countries is one of how the 

people are living, what they are thinking, and, in the 
ize in which they live between material difficulties and 
yral and political strain, to find out their reactions to 
» new peace conditions. Within a short time, if they 
yect to survive this reconstruction period, all the na- 
ns of Europe must reach a normal state of mind, yet 
xy are often in the hands of governments they are unused 

Officials, nobility,, landowners, rulers of all sorts, 
om the peasants regarded as their guides in political 
tters before, are dropped out of their usual places. 
e peasants, workmen and others of humble origin feel 
ite at sea. It is a great test of national character. 
ch people is responding to conditions according to its 
sure, each quite differently, though, from all the others. 
-w the children are being educated and 
nught up; how society is acting—all 
society, of the nobility, of the bourgeois 
1 of the peasant; what the industrials 
_ doing; how the workmen feel; what 
ver of reconstruction lies in the nature 
pach country’s inhabitants—these are a 
» questions which rouse my curiosity. 
Somehow, in America we have been 
apted to regard these various Kuropeans 
ym our own point of view alone, never 
m theirs. In whatever light they are 
jsented to us by the casual traveler or 
/the various propagandists who bring 
‘news with some set purpose—we judge 
im by our standards. We felt at first a 
jat enthusiasm over the Allied groups, 
1a hatred of the common enemy. This 
aed for quite a period following the war. 
'»n, because of strained nerves or through 
' differences of languages and of view- 
ats, in planning peace and reconstruc- 
4 for our world, small misunderstand- 
; frequently arose—things which wore 
‘everyone’s patience and which rather 
urated the Allied peoples. They real- 
( more and more that, though a few 
ils were common to them all, there 
‘e many differences of character and 
-e which prevented harmony in work 
mt for common good. It seems as if 
vyone had become too blind to make 
‘1 very necessary concessions; or as if 
17 were too tired for the long construc- 
\ effort. 
Te Americans have looked on at all the 
‘greements from a great distance. We 
] we saw the issues in better perspective 
1 did Europe, and we grew impatient 
aistakes made across the seas by those 
i were trying to remodel their desti- 
«, It is something of a shock to have 
| Allies, who during war days stood 
\lder to shoulder with ourselves and 
‘ight seemingly as we did on all subjects, now in 
'e express such different ambitions frem our own, 
use such different methods. We have drifted far 
y from the scenes of battle and the suffering of 
ype, and we find it difficult to realize fully what is 
‘rring there. Also we are largely and legitimately 
In up by our own serious troubles, both material 
of the spirit. We many of us know that there are 
tble problems abroad, the kind which must be over- 
12 if the world is to move on smoothly and if our 
‘ization is to live. 


he question uppermost in my mind at first in con- 
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Things We Want to Know 
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“AN, one among our greatest citizens, sent me a 
letter to wish me a happy and successful journey. 
vdded the kindly thought that he waited with in- 
t to read my report of Europe, and then he said: 
ere are a lot of people over there, formerly highly 
uctive and prosperous, who have now had several 
3 of peace and seemingly unrestrained opportunity 
2come productive and prosperous again. Yet they 
not become so. One feels curious as to what it 
lich hinders them. Different things in different 
's, I suppose; but something everywhere. What 
hey all thinking about? Different things, I sup- 
also, in different places. One wonders what are 
tendencies. Are they getting a little better or a 
worse? And which way are they going? That is 
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the really important thing. If there can be any light 
thrown on such matters with a human background, in- 
stead of merely statistical reports which mean nothing to 
the mass of our American people, the whole population of 
the United States will subscribe to your articles with joy.” 

Another man was telling me what I ought to do, and he 
said he thought I had better get rid of usual, formal things, 
to tell instead how the people live, what they think and 
what they do. Then he laughed and said: “Tell us about 
the flappers and children over there, and how people are 
struggling to get on their own feet in some countries, 
while in others they are sitting back expecting to be 
picked up bodily and stood on their feet by us, and then 
propped up and held in place.” 

I decided to visit France first, then Germany and 
Austria, feeling that, after having been through the enemy 
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Jules Jusserand, French Ambassador to the United 
States, Sailing on the S. S. Paris for France 


countries, Italy, which I had always loved, would rest my 
overfed mind. I would return later to France for second 
impressions of the activity there and reserve England for 
my last stop before I sailed back home, keeping it a little 
apart from the other countries. Nearer as it is to us by 
traditions, by language’and by so many of our habits, too, 
it seemed to me desirable to give England my longest 
visit, and to go there with the Continental point of view 
fresh in my mind, so I could understand the differences 
which other Europeans feel between themselves and 
England. We Americans generally admit our ties of 
blood with old John Bull, yet enough difference exists 
even between British and Americans to make one occasion- 
ally consider one’s first impression of similarity a wrong 
one. Anyhow, I did not want to visit England first, but 
rather to linger on there after my travels on the mainland 
ended. 

As I was bound for France, and there was no special 
need for haste, I decided to take one of the lines of ships 
belonging to a Continental company, reserving for my 
return trip a rapid British steamer. This plan promised 
me the same variety of material that I should have on 
land. I asked a friend who was sailing for Europe ahead 
of me, on a Dutch-American or German-American ship, 
to let me know whether his trip had been comfortable, as 
I might be tempted to use the same he was taking. 


A Sudden Transformation 


HE friend was a Russian, bound for Central Europe from 

New York, and he wrote to me immediately on landing, 
giving a description of his trip. He said the whole experi- 
ence was truly hyphenated, and his letter, though meant 
in all seriousness, was unconsciously exceedingly amusing. 
He said his adventure had been curious, and 
then he added: “‘On our departure every- 
thing was as American on board as one could 
possibly desire. When we sailed they all 
spoke English. They were also very reserved 
in their words and gestures and seemed as 
Anglo-Saxon as any crowd of people could 
possibly be. As soon as we passed the three- 
mile limit, however, and the bar opened, I 
found myself in the midst of the Vaterland, 
except for one or two families, really Amer- 
ican, who had chosen this boat to carry them 
out to the battlefields. Everyone else became 
German; the stewards, the musicians, the 
passengers spoke exclusively German. They 
laughed loudly, gave examples of heavy Ger- 
man witticism, gesticulating violently, and 
they gave one another resounding slaps. 
They even sang in German chorus the Lorelei 
and Ein Végelein Sang im Tannenbaum. The 
doctor on board announced he had studied 
medicine in Heidelberg. Everybody else was 
equally German and equally enthusiastic 
about saying so. You would have been 
amused to see the transformation, it was so 
rapid and so unexpected; but the most un- 
expected incident of my first day on board occurred 
when an old woman rushed up to me, seized me by a 
coat button and, almost weeping, thanked me for hav- 
ing brought on board safely the Rabbi Zuckersome- 
thing. I beg you to believe that this was not the case, 
that I immediately undeceived her, and told her I did 
not know and had not seen her rabbi! Iam afraid she 
didn’t like my expression as I said this, for she hastily 
let go of the button, and our interview ended within a 
few seconds. 

“The weather has been pleasant and very brilliant, 
and I am trying to forget my companions from Ger- 
many, in an agreeable dolce far niente, which I fill with 
grave meditations on the fourth dimension. Sometimes 
I watch the passengers drinking beer, which this Ger- 
man ship sells to its dry American patrons at fifteen 
cents a bottle. I have even found myself on several 
occasions taking the American side and defending it in 
some discussion—I who am a Russian and not an 
American at all—against some of these so-called Amer- 
ican citizens who use German as the language in which 
to argue.” 

I didn’t take the line on which my friend had 
traveled, needless to say. 

As I meant to go to France anyhow, it seemed advis- 
able to use the French Line, and I chanced to mention 
my intention to another friend, who had crossed by 
that route several times lately. I spoke to her of 

(Continued on Page 79.) 
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In Three Months He’s Got to be the Best Amateur Fighter, the Best Swimmer, the Best Runner, the Best Squash Player, 


wheezy Loop hounds that ain’t seen their toes for ten 

years, when I get the rush come-on from Warrenton. 
The letter is signed by a baby that calls hisself secretary 
and says the boss wants me for a conference. 

The name don’t mean nothing to me, but there’s a 
snappy little check for expenses that goes with the invite 
that gets an assist for helping me make up my mind. 
Besides I’m kinda fed up on the job of sweating down old 
has-beens so they’ll fit into regular sized coffins, and I 
figure a vacation won’t do me and them no harm. So I 
turns the reduction works over to a towel swinger I got 
working for me and hops the Twentieth Century for Long 
Island. I’m headed for a dump called Belleville which a 
bird at the farm tells me is one of them classy places where 
they pinch you for vagrancy if you work for a living. 

All the time I’m trying to dope out what this bird War- 
renton wants with me, and the only thing I can see is that 
he must be backing some box fighter and wants that I 
should take a hand in developing the boy. I ain’t bragging 
none, but I guess they ain’t hardly no one in the country 
that ain’t heard what a bear Twin Higgins is when it 
comes to handling young talent. But I got the lay wrong. 

In the big town I hear something about this Warrenton 
baby, but not much. He’s just outta college and got more 
money than the telephone company’s got wrong numbers. 
None of the boys around the Garden ever hears of 
him mixing up in sport, and they ain’t got no ideas 
about what he can use me for. 

Well, my date’s for Wednesday at three, so I grabs 
atrain for Belleville. Inthe smoker I runs into Harry 
Simms. Me and him used to work the same side of 
the dark alley when footracing was a profession and 
not no amusement, but I ain’t seen him for a long 
time. ‘“‘What you doing?” I asks him. 

He tells me he’s the athaletic trainer at some col- 
lege and starts right in bragging about how many 
trucks he’s turned into speed wagons. 

“T got a lad now,” says he, “‘that’ll do the hun- 
dred in nine-two next spring.” 

“For how much?” I comes back. 

“Forget it!’ barks Simms, not making me right. 
“ Ain’t you got over them tin-horn days yet? This 
lad don’t run for no money.”’ And then he goes 
on to tell me the boy is nuts about a frail named 
Matter—Alma, I think her first name was—and 
is sprinting his legs off just to get in good with 
her. 

I don’t care nothing about this rah-rah baby’s 
love affairs, so I change the subject. Me and 
Simms talks about old times until the conductor 
yells ‘‘ Belleville next.” 

“‘Here’s where I get off,’’ says I. 

“Me too,” says Simms. 

I got a hunch. “Warrenton?” I asks. 

He just nods, digs into a pocket and slips me a 
note. It’sthesamethingI got. Harry don’t know 
no more than I does about what we’re wanted for. 

“T ain’t got no idea now,” says he with a kick in the 
“now.” “I thought at first that he heard what a baby 
grand I was at priming athaletes and that maybe he 
wanted me for one of them swell clubs around here, 
but seeing you here spoils that hunch. I guess he gota 
mailing list of all the bucket toters in the country and 
sent out a circular.” 

“That explains you, but not me,” I shoots back, kinda 
riled. ‘‘Say, boy,when it comes to training, my name’s a 


iE RUNNING a health farm near Chi for a flock of 


’ professional. 


the Best Tennis Hound and the Snappiest Golfer on the Island 


household word like ‘hell’ and ‘damn.’ For every cuckoo 
that’s even heard of that scollege where you work they 
is five hundred that’s got my picture in their scrapped 
books.” 

We kids forth and back till the train stops. Three other 
guys get off with us. I begin to look around for a jitney or 
something, when a bozo all dressed up like the Duke of 
York walks over to us. 

“You gentlemen for Mr. Warrenton’s?”’ he asks. 

I says yes and so does Simms and so does the other three 
birds. We all piles into a machine that is so dolled up that 
you don’t feel right wearing shoes init. I’m sitting next to 
a long lanky guy with a mustache like the handle bars on a 
bicycle. He introduces hisself as Griffin, Jeremy Griffin. 
The name don’t register with me, so he tells me he’s a golf 
On the other side of me is a tennis shark 
named Taylor. 

“Say,” I says to Griffin, ““who’s the lad in the front 
seat—a parchesi professional?”’ 

“Oh, no,” he comes back, solemnlike; ‘‘I thought you 
knew him. That’s Algernon Yardley, the ranking squash 
player. He beat Strafford, you know, at Sturgess-under- 
the-Lyme.”’ 

“You don’t tell me!’ I gasps. 

On the square, I don’t know whether Walrus-Face is 
talking about an indoor sport or a soft drink, but I figure 


She Gives Him a Kinda Funny Look, But the Boy Works Fast. 


He Grabs Her Around the Waist 


I’m in classy company and can’t act like no bull in 
Chinaman’s shop. 

“Won’t you present me to your friend?” says Griffin 
nodding at Simms. 

The poor fish has been trying for five minutes to fine 
a place in the machine to light a match and ain’t payingn 
attention to no one. 

“Sure,” I replies. ‘‘Gentlemen, meet Mr. Simms, th 
champion runner of America. He holds all the recor 
from the five-yard dash to the five-thousand-yard sprint 
not to mention a lot of back-yard get-aways from # 
coppers. Tell ’em, Harry, how you run the Twentieth 
Century off its feet between Schenectady and Sing Sing 

“Please do,”’ begs Griffin. 

Simms opens his mouth to bite me, but it’s too | 
We’re at Warrenton’s. Oh, boy, what a place! g 
Island is just as full of classy dumps as Longacre is of thi 
greatest actor in the world, but this joint is the high ms 
in huts. The house looks like it’s got about forty roon 
there’s a lawn around it bigger than most city parks, 
the grass must have been lathered and shaved evé 
morning. A bird dolled up like the chauffeur opens’ 
door of the machine, leads us to the door, where ano 
baby meets us and tows us into a room he ealls 
library. I look around for the books, but they all bee 
loaned out. 

They is two other guys there when we busts in. We 
down and wait around cheerful like a lotta pall-bea 
Pretty soon a nice-looking young fellow comes in and give 
us a smile which we split seven ways. I figure it’s Wa 
ton and I ain’t wrong. 

We is all introduced. Besides me and Simms 
Taylor and Yardley and Griffin, they is a feller n 
Grace, who is touted as a guy that has forgotten n 
about swimming than most fish know, and a Doctor 
stead, the family sawbones. He looks more like a real 
than the rest of the gang, and I cotton to 
from the start. ] 

This boy Warrenton don’t waste no golde 
utes. He comes right out with his stuff. After 
talked about two minutes I figure he’s been short 
changed at the brain counter, but after a whil 
jump to the conclusions that he ain’t so craz} 
that. He wants a lot but he’s willing to p 
per front foot, and I don’t see why we e 
can’t deliver. 

Here’s the lay: The lad has made up his m 
for some reason he don’t let us in on that he 
to be the athaletic champion of Long Island 
ain’t never done nothing in the way of spo 
he’s got it in his conk that in three months 
got to be the best amateur fighter, the best swir 
mer, the best runner, the best squash player, th 
best tennis hound and the snappiest golfer 0 
the island. He don’t say nothing about lotto 
croquettes. : 

He figures that in me and the other bird 
got the best men in the country in their s 
acts, and if the rest of ’em are like me he ca 
so far wrong. All of us are to live at the hous 
big money for our time, and a bonus thro 
for the guys that deliver in the best shape. 
admits he ain’t never tried any of the stunts he 
“going in for, but agrees to follow instructio 

without a whimper. ; 
After he gets done with his spiel he tells us 
take a walk and in an hour to let him know whe 
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» stand. He’s gonna give us a week 
clean up our own business, square 
rselves with friend wife and ete. 
1e whole stunt’s got to be kept secret. ifank, 
“A bit balmy, don’t you think?” 
ys Griffin after we’re outside. 
“T don’t know,’’ comes back 
ums. ‘Long Island ain’t such 
vig place.” 
“My word!” explodes Jeremy. 
ne can’t be made into evena 
ssable golfer in three months. 
ie stance alone ——”’ 
“Any game that’s framed for 
ivs with one foot in the grave 
d the other on a banana peel 
7’t be such a much,” I butts 
“Now, boxing is something 
it takes a little brains.” 
“Yeh,” says Simms, “and the 
ler the better. What it takes 
make a sprinter 3 
About this time Yardley 
sezes into the argument. 
“Squash,” he announces, “must be born in one.” 
‘Kinda disease, ain’t it?’”’ I asks. 
de just gives me the fish eye. 
‘What I want to know,” says Simms, ‘‘is what this lad 
nts me to blue-ribbon him for. Does he want to throw 
» shot or run the mile, or what?” 
‘You should care,” I tells him. ‘‘He won’t want to be 
vhing but a boxer after I take him in hand.”’ 
‘Gentlemen,” says Taylor, ‘let us not quarrel. I am 
‘ giving the thing a trial. After all, if he learns nothing 
jept the proper manner of holding a tennis racket all the 
nse and time will have been more than justified.” 
Chat defeats me. 
‘You win the radium shoe horn,”’ 
place or show money.” 
im 
HE next Wednesday we're all back and Warrenton’s 
got everything setting sweet and pretty for us, In back 
the house is a running track with about eight laps to the 
Ye, and the garage has been fixed up into a gym with 
(ash courts and the rest of the layout. For swimming 
got the Sound, and they is a country club about a mile 
vy where the boy figures to take his golf lessons when 
ly ain’t nobody looking. 
“he doc is right on top of the job. He’s a smart lad and 
es my advice on nearly everything. We frame a regular 
¢edule—so many hours for sleep, so many for this and 
it, and we even ring ina training table. This is the way 
dope it: Warrenton starts in at five bells with a round 
fiow-pasture pool. He wastes an hour at this, then he 
cies in and goes through his swimming stunts. After 
jakfast he takes a coupla hours’ rest and then I show up 
ya some lessons in the manly art of taking a wallop in the 
1 and getting to like it. They ain’t nothing then till 
Lut three in the afternoon, when Yardley does his squash 
iedy. The boy loafs another hour and goes out on the 
*k with Simms. Late in the evening the tennis comes 
and then the hay at nine o’clock. 
‘m afraid the lad will go stale with the steady grind, but 
doe don’t think so. 
‘We'll watch him careful,”’ says he, ‘‘and when he looks 
11 we'll lay off for a while. I figure by mixing the work 
\way we has, and with all the rest sand- 
jes in, he’ll get through all right. Maybe 
€von’t be no champion, but, the exercise 
¢’t hurt him none.” 
e tells me he has examined the boy and 
\ he is in good shape to stand the gaff. 
‘(3a husky kid, but he ain’t just cared to go 
or athaletics. He can’t do 
Ouing except swim a little bit. 
‘dinner that night the doc 
n tells us to keep our faces 
: about what’s going on, 
we agrees. For the jack 
we is getting we is willing 
‘0 out and cut off our right 
| and keep it secret from 
elf. 
‘he next morning I get 
‘just i in time to see Griffin 
ing in from the links. 
‘'dow’s Clarence?’ I asks. 
t’s Warrenton’s front 
e. 
Quite well, think,” says he. 
‘didn’t figure you'd ruined 
health already,” I come 
: Sarcastic. ‘‘How’s his 
oy gi 
Dh, we haven’t handled a 
yet,’’ returns Jeremy. 
* a week or more we shall 
stle but discuss the history 


says I, ‘‘and they ain’t 


Before He Knows it I Give Him a Mean Wallop in the Jaw That Flops Him to His Knees 


and the trade-editions of the sport. 
spirit, you know, before ——”’ 

“History!” I busts in. ‘You only got three months, 
and’ you better get busy and show him how to pickle the 
pill instead of filling him with a lot of hop about what 
Queen Victoria said when Julius Cesar hit her in the back 
with a golf ball.” 

Griffin gets kinda peevish. 

“You will oblige me,” he says, “by omitting the name 
of her late majesty from your low talk.” 

Then he walks away in high dungeon and I take a stroll 
down to the water to see what luck Grace is having. He’s 
got the snap job. The kid knows something about swim- 
ming, and all he needs is to develop speed and wind. This 
boy Grace is good too. He cuts through the water like it 
ain’t there a-tall, and before I beats it he’s learned Warren- 
ton a new stroke. I guess they ain’t no history and trade- 
editions to swimming. 

At ten bells on the dot Clarence breezes into the gym 
for the classy part of the program. 

“Ever have the gloves on?”’ I asks. 

He says no. 

“That’s good,” I come back. 


One must grasp the 


“Then you don’t know 


nothing wrong, and you ain’t gonna, see?”’ 

I has a little talk with him about how to stand and such 
like, and then we start sparring. Before he knows it I give 
him a mean wallop in the jaw that flops him to his knees. 
He’s dazed, but gets up witha grin. 
“You ain’t yellow, anyhow. 


I watch the kid close. 
“That’s the stuffo!”’ says I. 
I done that on purpose.” 


When This Baby Fades Out of the Picture She Grabs a Tennis Wolf 


The boy’s built nicely, got a long reach 
and is naturally light on his feet. I asks him 
if he dances much and he says yes. That ex- 
plains his speed as far as his legs is concerned. 
Pretty soon I find out he ain’t so slow in the 
head either. I don’t have to tell him things 
more than once or twice before he’s hep. 
Clarence is got his mind made up to be a 
champ. You can see that sticking out all 
over him. The doe drifts in to 
watch us for awhile, and near the 
end tips me to ease off. 

The next day the lad’s a little 
stiff from the stuff he’s gone 
‘through, andall of us golight with 
him. I have a talk with Simms 
and he tells me he’s prepping 
Clarence for the hundred and the 
two-twenty. 

“The boy’s got a grand wind,” 
says Harry, “and good legs, but 
they ain’t no use working him 
into the mile or eight-eighty with 
you cuckoos wearing hell outta 
him with them barroom athaletics of yours. Say, did 
you see that squash stuff yet?” 

“No,” says I. ‘What is it like—croquettes?”’ 

“Just as much,’’ comes back Simms, “as you are like the 
Queen of Africa. It’s the roughest rough-house you ever 
seen. I used to think it was as soft as it sounds. Believe 
me, Twin, a ten-round mill is like a Maypole dance com- 
pared to his act.” 

“T wonder what makes the kid go through all this 
torture?” I asks. 

“He’s one of that Wall Street crowd, I guess,’”’ says 
Simms, “and I reckon they is trying to corner amachoor 
sport. They got everything else, ain’t they?” 

Simms has been sore on them money barrens ever since 
he bought stock in a oil well which ain’t got enough oil to 
grease atoy wagon, sol take his hunch with salts. A coupla 
hours later I’m wised to the lay. 

Me and the doc are smoking a pipe on the porch. As 
I told you before we is kinda chummy, and I figures this 
is a good time to spring what’s in my mind. 

““What’s the idea?’”’ I asks. ‘Why the sudden rush of 
sport to the youngster’s head?”’ 

“*Guess,’’ says he. 

“Skirt,” says I prompt. 

“Sure,” he grins. 

Then he spills me the inside stuff. Clarence is cuckoo 
about a jane who can’t see nothing but athaletes. First 
she gives him the air for a squash hound, and when this 
baby fades out of the picture she grabs a tennis wolf. 
He’s been cut out by four or five different birds that’s good 
at some kinda sport. Warrenton 
finally gets sore and decides to 
show up the whole gang by mak- 
ing a champ outta himself in 
every line of athaletics in which 
this jane has picked a sweetie. 

“Where is she?”’ I ask, think- 
ing she might butt into the 
parade. 

“In Europe,” says he. “She 
goes every summer and don’t 
come back until the fall sports be- 
tween the different clubs around 
here. She never misses ’em. 
: That’s why we’re speeding up. 
H The games are on October fif- 
| teenth, and last fora week. Clar- 
ence figures on coming in as a 
: dark horse and copping all the 
| cups. The boy’s in earnest, but 
even if he has the best experts in 
the country I’m afraid ? 

“Tt’s a good scheme at that,” 
I butts in. “Even if he don’t 
get away with all the persimmons 
he’ll be there or thereabouts if 
he keeps up with his training. 
These other birds can’t be such 
a much.” 

The doc shakes his head. 

‘Ever hear of Ted Houston?”’ 
he asks. 

I sure did. Houston is one of 
the classiest Simon-pure welters 
in the business. I seen him fight 
at a benefit once, and I always 
figured if that bird got into the 
game right he’d knock Gibbons 
for a line of wet towels. But the 
lad’s full of dough and ain’t got 
no wish to get into the profesh. 

“Ts that the baby I’m pointing 
Clarence for?”’ I wants to know. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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and swung round from the tele- 

phone with an exasperated snort. 
“Here, Keay,” he called to his assist- 
ant, ‘‘no use trying to get Ender this 
morning; one of his pompous fits on, I 
suppose.”’ He couldn’t help grinning. 
“The operator says he’s expecting a big 
buyer from out of town and hasn’t come 
down yet; you know—best tweed stock, 
the real Mallard’s, not this junk.” 

He waved a contemptuous arm at the 
pinks and blues and lavenders and greens 
that were spread about the big bare 
room. ‘T'weeds of every cheap variety 
everywhere. Then he came back to the 
matter in hand, tossing a pile of papers 
about until he found the one he wanted. 

“This from the Errison people must 
come to Ender’s attention today. Can’t 
bother little Miss Mallard with that. 
Tell you what, you go up there and get 
Ender’s ear—watch your opportunity; 
you know. ‘Tell him Errison’s is threat- 
ening suit; ask what to do about it. 
That’s the worst of running two busi- 
nesses. I’d tell them to go to!” 

Keay laughed. He had a jolly laugh, 
and the small patch of golden freckles 
powdering his nose wrinkled together in 
a way a woman would have found allur- 
ing when he didso. The right kind of 
woman, that is, for Keay was so simply 
clad as to be almost shabby, and under- 
neath the air of business acumen that 
he wore, as a small boy will copy the 
bass voice of his father, there were signs 
of a certain—well, for want of a better 
word, ‘‘wistfulness’’ will do, though it 
was quite definitely not exactly that 
either. 

“Why don’t they combine?” he asked 
with interest. 

‘What? Errison’s and Mallard’s?” 

“No, I meant all the Mallard con- 
cerns; this cheap place down here and 
the clipping bureau,” he grinned; ‘‘you 
know, the place where they sell the bits 
of left-over tweed to be used for trim- 
ming; all the different little places that 
haven’t even a bowing acquaintance with the plutocratic, 
aristocratic parent. I can’t see the reason for all these 
fiddling little businesses. Why not brand ’em together and 
say Mallard’s—make a splurge about it?” 

Thomasson looked at him curiously. His young helper 
amazed him sometimes by the acumen of his observations. 
Ever since that day when Keay had presented himself 
with a note from Ender, Mallard’s general manager, a 
virtual command to’ make a place for him, the younger 
man had interested him. He was frank and open as the 
day, yet even after three months his senior knew very 
little about him. British, that was sure, although he 
spoke excellent American, and it was not apparent if he 
were Canadian or English; an orphan and keen as a 
rat—that was all. And it wasn’t that he, Thomasson, 
was uncommunicative. Nominal manager—under Ender 
no one could really manage; he made all the arrange- 
ments, even for this downtown department, the place 
given over to the small, cheap wholesalers, who bought 
bolts of rough tweed for their ready-made suits or bolts 
of less vivid hues for their masculine customers—he 
couldn’t afford to be that. 

Suddenly, thinking it over, he grew a trifle suspicious. 
He didn’t like these chaps who never told you anything 
but always asked questions. He turned back to his desk 
with an air of aloofness. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Why should they? Now you cut 
along up to Madison. Be sure Ender gets his eye on that.”’ 
He pointed at the paper Keay stuffed into his wallet. 

Andrew Keay stepped briskly out onto the street. It 
was a spring morning, one of New York’s wonderful days. 
But he did not pay very much attention to that; not more 
than he had to, anyhow. He could not resist the puffball 
white clouds on the blue, or the rim of gold on the shining 
front of the tall buildings, a something that always sur- 
prised him when the sun shone. But beyond that he did 
not heed, merely swung down to the Subway and away 
uptown to the Mallard Building. 

He hurried through the dignified lounge where callers 
waited to the great room in the back that was practically 
Ender’s domain. That is, it was where Ender—general 
manager since the death of Mr. Mallard a year ago and 
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more—had his desk. But he seemed ubiquitous in the 
Mallard concerns, and whether it was selling, buying or 
stealing, as Andy put it to himself without bias, Ender 
was back of it. Yet this morning he could not.find the old 
man. He stood about for a while, conferred with languid 
salesmen, and then set out to investigate the new season’s 
run of tweeds. 

It was a tweed year. Women wore them, and little slips 
of girls, though not the Mallard tweeds these last. The 
heavy pattern book that Andy lifted from a stand was 
filled with new designs. He glanced through them briefly, 
frowning, then went over to the shelves. On softly padded 
beds of oak, covered with gray velvet curtains to keep 
them from the dust, the new lengths of tweed lay ready 
for display. A salesman could catch them up, unfold the 
full lengths deftly, and throw one at a time over the brass 
rod facing the easy-chairs in which the buyers sat. A 
tweed with a reputation—that was the Mallard slogan— 
was seldom more than fifteen yards in length; enough for 
two suits only. Andrew, one eye on the door and another 
on the tweeds, caught up the first roll he came to and hung 
it, straight and unwrinkled and undraped, over the rail 
near at hand. It was a beautiful design. He sighed. Tan, 
with splotches of orange and red, the suggestion of a 
pheasant’s wing, lay thickly over the whole, merged in. 
He muttered something, peering down. 

“Left out the purple this time, and that’s a trifle crude.’’ 
Whatever ‘‘that’”’ was, it was covered by the rim of a 
finger nail. 

Sighing, Andy passed on to the next. He touched these 
tweeds lovingly; he could not help it. However they’d 
been made, whatever the business ethics of the thing, yet 
he admitted freely that they were beautiful goods—firm, 
reliable, soft; and although they had not the K cashmere 
finish, yet they had a very unusual softness for tweeds. 

There was a firm step behind him and Andy swung 
round suddenly. He somehow expected to face Ender, 
and he realized very well, in that flashing second, that he 
had no actual business to be going through the tweeds. 
Ender would resent it, as he resented everything he had 
not instigated. Going back to the first time he had seen 
him, that morning three months before when he had come 
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seeking a job, Andy marveled that } 
had even thought of taking him on. } 
could see his cold, fishy, appraising ey 
looking him up and down, and thes 
line of his mouth when he had refus 
him a position here. Why had he ey 
sent him to the cheap-tweed departme 
of which Thomasson was the nomin 
head? Andy had seized upon even tk 
small link with Mallard’s, because } 
wanted above all things to work 
Mallard’s for a time; but why h 
Ender sent him there? Momentaj 
though the pause was before he lift 
his eyes, he had time to think all the 
things for the hundredth time, and no 
he was just in the mood to ask Ende 
He raised his eyes, his lips parted f 
the question. 

But—it wasn’t Ender. A man sto 
before him regarding the piece of twe 
hung across the railing. He was t: 
and slender, with an air of quiet serenij 
that is not often met with in busines 
He had gray eyes that were both ale 
and dreamy, and a psychologist wou 
have put him down as an artist bor 
As a matter of fact, he was; but he w; 
also a business man. Mark Slade, } 
told Andy his name was, buyer f 
Manson Lake’s, of Chicago. 

Even Andy knew the name. Intl 
background he could see one of # 
formerly languid salesmen signaling | 
him frantically. He tried not to se 
Where was Old Ender? This Mr. Sla¢ 
must be the important buyer of who 
Thomasson had spoken; the man he 
expected. He began quietly to make 
statement about finding Mr. Ender, bi 
Mark Slade stopped him. 

“No, never mind; you’ll do. Sho 
me some of your new designs.” j 

Andy was ina quandary. He didn 
care to refuse, for he knew that b 
buyers of this kind are often capriciou 
and though he had no interest in tl 
success of Mallard’s—the contrat 
rather—he yet wanted to stay on. § 
hastily deciding the question in his ow 
mind as he wanted to decide it, he turned back again} 
the shelves, ignoring the signals behind him. He kne 
tweeds. None of the other salesmen could know a 
better than he. 

“What are you buying for especially first, Mr. Slade? 

It was an unusual question, and the intelligence of tl 
man from Chicago was caught by it. | 

“T don’t get you,” he said brusquely. “I’m buying tl 
tweeds for Manson Lake’s for the fall trade.” | 

“T know’’—Andy gave one of his compelling a 
grins—‘‘but I mean, what are you thinking of first 
sport suits, or lounge, hunting, golf?” | 

“Why differentiate, son?” ” 

The gray eyes twinkled into the blue ones, and althoug 
Mark Slade’s face was grave, yet the shadow of a smi 
hovered about his mouth. It was an expression to whi( 
the younger man warmed, and he talked to it instead | 
to the spoken words. 

“Then I’ll show you what I call the hunters’ | 
See? Think of your background—tan and brown all 
brilliant crimson and yellow leaves; bare branches all 01 
color; in the coverts some foliage not turned to brillian( 
at all. 

“You need something to merge in | 

With the words he threw a length of tweed over thera) 
stood back and viewed it silently beside Mark Slade. | 

“This is another,” he said after a minute. ‘Keep yol 
background in mind.” 

“Y’m holding it,’’ said Slade gravely. 

His eyes turned to the new length—another tan, bl 
different. Yet it merged; he saw that. Odd! How he 
this chap come to know all this? He’d been buying 
for years and never 

The eager voice broke in on his meditations. Andy wi 
holding a length of tweed to himself jealously. Before ' 
showed it he had something to say, something to m 
it out. 

“Say, Mr. Slade,”’ he said eagerly, ‘change your bacl 
ground now; put your guns on a moor—lowering 
clouds with a purple tinge, mist, haze, browns and yellow 
not a bit of red—different country, see?”’ 

He threw the tweed over the rail and again stood silen 
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t was greenish, with a haze of purple and faint dots of 
ow; a really lovely thing. Slade looked at it long, 
ded his head. 

[ll take that,” he said. ‘Say, do you know George 
ess’ work?” 

Inness?”’ 

The artist,’’ Slade explained. 

Oh!”’ Andy’s face cleared, a faint color rose in 
“No! But I'd like to. Where 2 

lade interrupted him. The light of enthusiasm shone 
is eyes. 

Mr. Mallard had one, I remember. Always surprised 
that; but you never can tell about men. They’ll 
ik out in surprising places sometimes. Come along, 
show you.” 

tterly oblivious of the eyes of the other salesmen, 
le led the way to the offices that had been occupied by 
late head of the firm. They were sacred, now, to his 
zghter, Philippa, the nominal present head. Andrew 
j to explain this to Mr. Slade, but he evidently knew 
way so well about the place that it seemed like pre- 
ption to butt in. They came to the big glass door 
1 Mallard’s name upon it, and Slade opened it quickly, 
eed about the empty room in some surprise, and 
ced over to a painting on the wall above the mantel. 
There,’”’ he said, ‘‘that’s an Inness. Now d’ye see 
t I mean?” 

ndy did, of course. The bit of splendid color facing 
was a bit of his own life, almost. He ached as he 
ed at it. Oh, why hadn’t he been able to do things 
‘this, instead—— He broke off heroically in his 
eghts and turned to the older man. Then that odd 
n of practicality that always annoyed him came 
armost. It did not express at all what he was thinking, 
it came out as the only apparent reaction he had made 
nat gem on the wall. 

That’s what I was trying to say to you just now,” he 
| We've got a length back there in the new tweeds 
i was designed on a day like that.” 

2 nodded his head back at the picture, staring at it 
{ bright, intent eyes. 

rs you know?” said Slade, laughing, and a silver 
-ow of a laugh chimed in. 

girl had come from the inner room and stood smiling 
lark Slade, a slim slip of a girl with shining brown hair 
2had a sheen of gold on it in the light from the north 
ow. Andy had seen her before, once, when he’d 
cght a message to Miss Mallard that :Thomasson 
ied her to have. She was the stenographer, he guessed. 
Gy, quiet little thing. That time before she had been 
Tiss Mallard’s private room, though, and the light 
’t so good there; he hadn’t seen that remarkable 
1 on her hair. Beautiful! He forgot to say good 
be he was so intent on it. 

Side was looking at him, waiting an answer to his 
«y. The girl had walked over to a drawing board near 
e’arthest win- 

vy and was fid- 

1 with some 

ub tacks, tak- 
Ziut a piece of 

: fixed to the 

1, Well, she 9» 
n't be the 
ographer, 

1. Maybe— 
had great 
‘alty in not 

ig her the 
ion —maybe 

vas the de- 
tr, the one 
‘—but that 
snpossible! 
‘low’d you 

}?” said Slade 

', half impa- 


y. 

dy hedged, 
aind clearly 
1 the subject 
id. 

“would have 
Wait till 
2e it.” 

» smile fin- 
the sentence 
sistibly that 
laughed, ad- 
1 it, as he 
e from the 
in the wake 
e younger 


n 
Re 


She gave an absent little nod, but raising 
her eyes they just happened to meet Slade’s, 
filled with amusement. He was getting a great 
deal of amusement out of Andy Keay, with 
his mixture of business acumen and artistic 
shrewdness. 

Back in the showroom he refused the offer 
of assistance given officiously by the head 
salesman, and did not inquire for Mr. Ender 
even. Andy made a careful note on his cuff 
of the numbers ordered by his customer. He 
could have kept the patterns distinct in his 
head, but he knew that the other salesmen 
would not believe him. 

He was getting worried, really, about the 
absence of Ender. Even though he had filled 
an order far above the 
usual one, had he only 
known it, the situation was 
difficult. He could have 
stood Mr. Ender’s sar- 
casm—that would not have 
troubled him—but he hated 
the other men to think that 
he was trying to butt in on 
their work. 

“Well,’”’ said Mark Slade 
at last, “‘I’ll be off, young- 
ster. Had a pleasant time, 
and got through in half too. 
What’s your name? I want 
to find you again next sea- 
son.” 

“Andrew Keay, Mr. 
Slade; but I am not usually 
here; I work at the other 
end.” 

The keen eyes of the other 
man focused on him inquir- 
ingly. 

“You mean thisisn’t your 
job—you don’t sell these : 
goods?”’ i 

“Not as a rule, no. I— 

I just happened to be here, with a message for Mr. Ender. 
I work downtown—the other plant.” 

“Well,”’ said Slade dryly, ‘‘that being the case, I have a 
little message for Ender myself. No, don’t bother; I'll 
find him as I go out.”’ 

He put out his hand and clasped Andy’s firmly, a 
friendly grip. Andrew stood watching him go down the 
length of the long room. Then as he disappeared he went 
up to Percival, the head salesman, holding out his cuff. 

“Tf you want to take these numbers down,” he said 
nonchalantly, “‘you can have the order for Manson Lake’s. 
I—I had no intention of taking your commission away. 


A Girl With 
Shining Brown 
Hair 


It was just the fun of selling, I guess, and 
that Slade’s a nice chap.” 

“A prince!” said Percival, unbending, as 
he produced notebook and pencil. 

““Where’s Ender?” 

“Hadn’t you heard? Home in bed— 
pneumonia; first time he’s been away from 
here in ten years.” 

“oe So?” 

Andy wrinkled his forehead in perplexity. 
He did not know what to do. Thomasson 
had made it very clear that this letter of 
Errison’s must be replied to immediately. 
Yet the way in which Ender kept things in 
his own hands made it almost impossible to 
find a proxy. A daring idea came into 
Andrew’s mind. He’d give it to Miss Mal- 
lard herself; go over Ender’s head. After 
all, the girl was the president of Mallard’s, 
Tweeds, even though it was the policy of 
everyone in the business to keep her in 
ignorance of the difficult or unpleasant items 
of the business. 

Andy’s mind jumped ahead. He moved 
from the big showroom and out into the 
corridor, standing by one of the windows, 
thinking. This would be the first time he 
had seen Miss Mallard—little Miss Mal- 
lard, as they all called her. The fact is, she 
spelled the romance of the business, some- 
how, to these men who worked under her; 
and Andrew wondered for the thousandth 
time what she was like. 

He had reason, that he fulfilled unreason- 
ingly, to hate the Mallard’s. He carried 
it out faithfully in the way in which he re- 
garded Philippa Mallard. He had heard in 
some roundabout way that she was a fast sort of girl—she 
smoked and wore outrageous clothes and drove a car so 
recklessly that she had been arrested twice for speeding. 
Also, she painted her face! If she did these things at 
twenty, what about her when she was ten years older? 
He’d have protected a girl who—who was sweet and a real 
girl; but one like this, who insisted on running the busi- 
ness and then did not take the time to do it properly— 
well, it would do her good, that was all, to have a little of 
the truth brought home to her. 

He drew himself up and walked steadily towards the 
door from which he had come with Mark Slade such a 
short time before. 

The girl who had been there—Miss Mallard’s stenog- 
rapher, as he’d thought—was there still, talking to Mark 
Slade. As he entered Andy saw her glance at him, a sort 
of surprised look, and then she went back to what she 
was saying to the buyer from Manson Lake’s. He could 
hear it clearly as he waited for her to be free. 

“Very well, Mr. 
Slade, I’ll be glad 
to let Miss Mal- 
lard hear what 
you say.”’ 

She looked up 
into Slade’s eyes, 
an innocent young 
look from eyes 
that were, Andy 
saw with surprise, 
a sort of glowing 
golden in the light. 
In shadow they’d 
be brown, he 
knew. Slade 
looked down for 
an instant with- 
out speaking. A 
sort of wordless 
communication 
passed between 
them, and then 
with a laugh he 
nodded and went 
to the door. 

“Tsee. Well, if 
you will be so 
good, Miss ud 
He paused inquir- 
ingly. 

“Phillips,” she 
made answer 
stiffly—‘‘ Miss 


Phillips.” 
“Thank you. 

Good-by, Miss 

Phillips.” 


Andrew came 
forward quickly. 


(Continued on 
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from a protracted period of financial strin- Z| 

gency. He could read unqualified approval 
in the countenances of the two colored gentle- 
men who listened with unfeigned interest to 
his mellifluous summary of the proposition. 

Florian had sauntered into that conference 
possessed of a new suit, a thin dime, a slick 
nickel, a gold-banded cigar and an idea 
of moot value. Nor had his tiny sup- 
ply of optimism been enhanced by the 
lugubriousness of his conferees. Chris- 
topher P. S. Shoots, editor of the Daily 
Epoch—colored—had declared that he 
didn’t mind listening; but informed 
Florian positively that anything more 
expensive than mere words would draw 
his emphatic negative. The third mem- 
ber of the gathering, Professor Exotic 
Hines, Artist Photographer, was even 
more pessimistic. It was patent from 
the outset that both men were suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the languid 
Mr. Slappey to doubt the possibility of 
general financial benefit in any scheme 
he might present. All of which made 
more glorious the triumph which Flo- 
rian now faced. He had started diffi- 
dently, but with the first symptom of 
interest he had dropped the seventh 
veil of modesty and turned loose a 
flood of oratory which was not to be 

denied. 
~ “Weis th’ee gemmun,” he concluded, 
“which has got swell brains an’ rotten 
business. The fust named ain’t no 
good lessn it can he’p them latter. 
Brother Shoots owns a newspaper, 
Brother Hines owns a photograph busi- 
ness an’ I ownsaidea. The newspaper 
has been losin’ money sence it was 
changed fum twice a week to ev’y day. 
The photograph gall’ry ain’t doin’ 
enough jobs of wuk to keep the bill 
collectors fum the do’. My idea is 
sittin’ back with its han’s folded waitin’ 
fo’ a place to land. Ain’t that the 
troof, brethren? I asks you, ain’t it?” 

Enthusiastic affirmation from the 
others. 

““So”—Florian paused to light his 
last cigar—“I says that us has got 
ev’ythin’ to gain an’ nothin’ to lose. 
Brother Shoots wants succulation, 
Brother Hines wants customers an’ us 
all wants money. Heah’s where we gits 
what we wants.” 

The naturally mournful face of 
Brother Shoots creased into an approv- 
ing grin. 

“What you uses yo’ haid fo’, Brother 
Slappey, is to keep yo’ brains from 
slippin’ out.” 

“You tell ’em, Brother Shoots. 
Brains is the one thing I ain’t got 
nothin’ else but. An’ I is now givin’ 
you gemmun the benefits of them 
brains. Heah’’—he extracted from his 
pocket a notebook on the pages of which he had scrawled 
a few hieroglyphics—‘“‘we stahts the contest by announcin’ 
that the Daily Epoch, in conspiracy with Brother Exotic 
Hines’ Art Studio, is gwine determine which is the most 
beautiful cullud gal in Bummin’>ham. We makes that an- 
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nouncement, brethren, an’ right away we is gwine haf to - 


call up the p’lice to keep the crowds away. 

“Next day we makes the same announcement over 
again, an’ right with it we also announces that the gal 
which is judged to be the mos’ beautiful eullud gal in 
Bummin’ham is gwine git absotively free for nothin’ a 
trip to New York—one roun’-trip ticket. An’, gemmun, 
you know well as me that they ain’t no cullud gal in 
Bummin’ham which woul’n’t swap her best husban’ fo’ a 
trip like that. 

“By that time the excitement is gwine be so strong that 
they ain’t hahdly gwine wait fo’ the conditions of the 
contes’, which is printed the next day follerin’, an’ which 
says that the way a gal enters the beauty contes’ is to 
have a ’ficial picture tooken by Brother Hines; then she 
buys a one-year su’scription to the Daily Epoch, an’ in 
return fo’ that the Daily Epoch prints the picture which 
Brother Hines took, an’ when that pitcher is printed the 
gal is entered in the contest. 
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Mee 


ot Win This Contes’ I is Gwine be So Angry That I Won’t Remember 'bout 


Bein’ a Lady Until You Has Gotten Used to Wearin’ Wings’’ 


““Then we esplain two more things: One of ’em is that 
this ain’t no votin’ fake where maybe the ugliest cullud gal 
in town gits the prize because she makes her frien’s su’- 
scribe to the Epoch, but is gwine be a stric’ly hones’ thing 
where beauty gits its just reward an’ a trip to New York 
on account the judges is gwine decide fum inspectin’ the 
pitchers which Brother Hines takes an’ Brother Shoots 
prints. 

““An’ we goes on to state furthermo’ that a gal c’n have 
herse’f entered as many times as she wants by doin’ the 
same thing—new pitchers an’ new su’scriptions—an’ we 
let her un’erstan’ that the mo’ times her pitcher appears 
in the paper the mo’ chances the judges will have of seein’ 
how beautiful she is. An’ we all win. Brother Hines gits 
mo’ business, Brother Shoots gits a bigger succulation an’ 
mo’ advertisin’, an’ I gits 25 pussent of what both of you 
takes in on account it’s my idea, an’ also I goes aroun’ 
town gittin’ gals to enter up. I asks you now, is you with 
me?” 

He paused, attempting to conceal the anxiety which 
surged within him. But he might have spared himself 
even that momentary agony of apprehension, for the 
indorsement of the others was instant and vociferous. 
After which they discussed details. 
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“These heah judges, Brother Slappey—y 
they is gwine be?” ; 
‘Well, we needs fust off to sillec’ th’ee m 
which is familiar with what it takes to mag 
a woman good-lookin’; men which knows 
woman ain’t pretty why not. An’ seein’ as; 
requiahs esperts fo’ that, I nominates myse’f 
be the chairman of them judges.” 
“You is him. Now fo’ the oth 
“Lawyer Chew?” suggested Flo 
“You said it, brother.” ' 
“An fo’ the third judge’’—Fl 
hesitated, but only for a moment— 
has a name at the tip of my tong 
which I hesitates to disclose to y 
gemmun. But since you has asked 
to be suggestive, I is in favor of t 
Rey’en’ Plato Tubb.” 
There was an instant of startled 
lence. Then the others nodded 
unison. : 
“Dawg-gone if you ain’t the obs 
in’est man, Florian. Rev’en’ Tub 
got a soht of keen eye fo’ the la 
Yas-suh, you sho is right in choo; 
him fo’ that third personnel. Will 
ask them gemmun ifn they is willi 
serve?” ; J 
“T’ll ask ’em all right, brethren, | 
it’s like th’owin’ away so much 
breff.. They ain’t no mo’ chance 
them refusin’ than they is of aice k 
ness goin’ bankrupt in hell.” 
Florian departed the conference 
treading upon air.. A pxan of tri 
| lilted in his soul; once again br 
risen triumphant above mere 
Sore pressed for necessary cash, 
Slappey had started his intellec 
functioning; and now, without th 
penditure of a penny of cash and 
no considerable degree of labor, 
was about to earn for himself a hi 
| satisfactory income. 
Too, there was food for ple: 
thought at the prospect of bei 
of the judges to select the most be 
ful colored girl in the city of Birmir 
ham. Florian postulated to hin 
that his popularity with colored 
ininity was about to increase, 
though Florian was inclined to a 
ciate to the fullest extent the b 
ness of a single life, he yet was 
averse to having the fair sex see 
favors. a 
It was Florian’s lucky day, and 
was no gentleman to lie back 
good fortune was visiting. He s 
tered grandiloquently into Bud 
lar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and Bil 
Parlor and horned into a two-bit gar 
of Kelly pool. They handed him th 
eight pill and on his second sho 
clipped off the six and the seven. 
with an ease and confidence not ' 
denied, he dropped the winning 
“into the corner pocket. 
“Hot dam!” he announced. “Ise the eight! Pay me: 
Nor were his new associates any less elated. Hach 
seen his business veering shoalward and Florian had 
ceived a campaign of salvation. Until long after mi 
Christopher P. S. Shoots labored over the ann 
ment which appeared on the front page of the Epog! 
next afternoon—two columns and double-leaded. 
one hour after the appearance of the newspaper th 
phones of Brothers Shoots and Hines commenced rin 
and each recognized that success had come. 
Not the least brilliant feature of Florian’s concepti 
as the selection of a trip to New York as the prize 
some inexplicable reason New York is the Mecca of D 
town’s dreams. Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit—th 
cities to which one may, with impunity, migrate. B 
York is different; it is a city to visit, not to live i 
great is he who has sojourned in the metropolis for 
the briefest of periods. ¥ | 
Birmingham’s colored populace awaited wit il 
concealed eagerness the second announcement. Th 
been cleverly phrased by the erudite Mr. Shoots, 
when the explanatory third appeared there were no 
question the altruism of the scheme or the announ' 
that Mr. Florian Slappey was the one and only acer 
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rent for both the Daily Epoch and Exotic Hines’ Art 
udio—Pictures That Positively Please; Plenty of Poses 
ermitted. F 

From the very outset there was no slightest question 
at the plan was destined to be crowned with success. 
ithin the week Exotic had engagements for sittings 
eupying all his working hours, and Christopher P. S. 
i00ts placed an order for extra newsprint paper to take 
re of the increasing circulation. Too, he contracted 
ith an engraving company to make the cuts on a job- 
t basis. 

The first photograph to appear in the Daily Epoch was 
at of Miss Ella Dungee. It was topped by a boxed 
iption—“‘Is She the Most Beautiful Colored Lady in 
irmingham?”’ That remained a set head, and each day a 
esh picture appeared. There were large ladies and small 
dies, dimpled ladies and coy ladies, pretty ladies and 
dies whose pretensions to pulchritude were not to be 
riously considered. The lure of that round-trip ticket to 
ew York was sufficient to warrant success, but when 
iat was backed up by the appearance of oneself in pic- 
red prominence there were few colored damsels too poor 
too conscious of their own lack of charm to give it 


One week after the announcement of the contest there 
as a meeting at the editorial offices of the Daily Epoch. 
\l three gentlemen wore new neckties and satisfied smiles. 
“Wiggilin’ tripe!’’ It was Exotic Hines speaking. “I 
sver done such a business in my whole life befo’! Pretty 
ils come up an’ offer me extra money to make ’em 
ettier an’ ugly ones come up an’ say cain’t I fix it so 
ey’ve got a chance. An’ ev’y las’ one of ’em wants to 
iow does I know who is gwine win.” 

Nor was Christopher P. S. Shoots less elated. 

“My paper was headed straight fo’ hell an’ slidin’ fast 
hen we stahted off this heah thing. Now succulation is 
surin’ in an’ I is gittin’ mo’ advertisin’ in consumquence. 
bw you is makin’ out, Florian?” 

Florian crossed one immaculately creased pants leg 
‘er the other. 

“Tol’able, brethren, tol’able. 
' me to rilly staht wuk.”’ 
“How you mean—ain’t time yit?”’ 

“You is bofe got all the business you c’n handle, an’ 
> gittin’ my 25 pussent commission fum ev’y cent 
ju gits in. I begins to wait ontil business gits slack 
” then I stahts to commence.” 
“Commence how?” 

* Gittin’ repeats.” 

“Says which?” 

Gittin’ repeats. Linin’ up the 
il pretty gals an’ gittin’ them 
git new pitchers an’ new su’- 
iptions so’s they’ll have a bet- 
t chance. Tha’s a job which 
tx<es brains an’ 
llity, both of 
‘ich I has got.” 
And so for the 
act fortnight Flo- 
rn spent his lei- 
s‘e hours, some 
valve of them per 
dm, within the 
s Oke-saturated 
eifines of Bud 
Paglar’s place, 
soarating those 
les expert than 
haself in manipu- 
eng a cue froma 
mdicum of hard- 
ened cash. Occa- 
siially he visited 
th residence of 
sme lady who 
destly pro- 
limed that she 
'sn’t pretty 
tugh to enter the 
(test and spent a 
€ moments con- 
cing her that she 


’Tain’t hahdly time yet 


But, Brother 
lopey, they is a 
“p of. gals pret- 
i)’n what Lis.” 
Shuh! I ain’t 
none till yet.” 
‘You is some 
se flatt’rer, 
‘ther Slappey, 
what I knows I 
ws.” 
You don’t know 
ain’ —or even 


less’n that. Besides’’—and he would regard her with the 
eye of a connoisseur—‘‘even if you ain’t no Mary Queen 
of Scotch, Exotic Hines c’n make a pitcher of you which 
nobody woul’n’t know what you rilly does look like. An’ 
the judges ain’t gwine judge by how good-lookin’ is you. 
They gives that New York trip by how good-lookin’ is yo’ 
pitcher.”’ 

Florian didn’t have a chance to lose. Success was so 
continuous that it became slightly boring. Florian became 
inexpressibly indifferent as he became more affluent. It 
was not until he happened upon Zinnia Sanders late one 
evening in the Gold Crown Ice Cream Parlor that he felt 
a genuine personal interest in the contest winner. 

Florian had known Zinnia rather casually for two or 
three years. He had always realized that she was an un- 
commonly pretty girl, but until the inauguration of this 
contest his interest in womankind had been largely ab- 
stract. A single melancholy experience some years before 
had served to make of Mr. Slappey a misogynist. Now, 
however, he had a weather eye peeled for feminine charm, 
and there was no denying that Zinnia had it in surplus. 

He ordered an ice-cream soda and stood sipping it re- 
flectively while his eyes catalogued her multifarious 
glories. It was plain, too, that she was not unconscious 
of his judicial scrutiny, and she saw to it that he was 
afiorded an opportunity to inspect a few good points 
which he may have missed at the initial glance. 

Florian was interested. Zinnia had always been rather 
uppity where he was concerned, and it flattered him to 
feel that she now sought his favor. He gazed critically 
upon her slender, curvy figure; her rich chocolate com- 
plexion; her stylish raiment. And then he saw that she 
was approaching him with intent to speak. She, Zinnia 
Sanders, past president of the Lily of the Valley Club 
and at the present time an officer in the Junior Beautifying 
Society; a damsel of leisure and of not inconsiderable 
wealth, thanks to a fond parent who had taken out life 
insurance in an old-line company before doing a high dive 
into a pool of molten metal 
seeking him. 

He deliberately turned his back upon her, disdaining 
to display the gratification which her quest inspired. 
Somehow he had never fancied that the contest would 
elevate him to a plane which would bring Miss Sanders 
to his large and well-shod feet. 

*Evenin’, Mistuh Slappey.”’ 


“That's the One Pitcher I Ain't Never Seen None Prettier Than”’ 


Zinnia’ Sanders was. 


He turned slowly. His eyebrows arched in slow sur- 
prise. 

“Miss Sanders, I b’lieve.”’ 

She giggled. 

“Tha’s my name. Ain’t nobody seems to be cravin’ to 
make me change it, neither.” 

Florian ignored the bait. 

“Will you jine me in a ice-cream soda, Miss Zinnia?” 

“Yas-suh, Brother Slappey, I won’t do nothin’ else.” 

“Which flavor?’’ 

“Pink. That’s the fondest kind I is of.” 

Across the foaming glasses they conversed and Florian 
thawed a trifle. He would have been less than human had 
he failed to do so, but he yet felt an undercurrent of resent- 
ment against her pretensions. It was he who brought up 
the subject of the contest. 

“Has you entered yet, Zinnia?” 

She blushed a rich lavender. 

““Ain’t no use fo’ me to enter no beauty contest.” 

Florian sighed. Same old stuff. But with this dif- 
ference: Gazing into the liquid depths of her wide-open 
brown eyes he had no doubt that she was the most beauti- 
ful colored girl in Birmingham and he told her so. 

“You gwan!”’ 

“Woul’n’t it tickle you, was you to be chose the mos’ 
beautiful gal in the city?” ‘ 

“T reckon so.” 

“ An’ woul’n’t you love to git a free trip to New York?” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“Jest woul’n’t I?” 

“Well then’’—somewhat 
you?” 

“Why don’t I which?” 

“Enter the contest an’ git chose?”’ 

She shook her head slowly. The prospect was highly 
pleasing, but 

“They’s one reason, Florian; one good an’ s’fficient 
reason.” 

“Tis which?” 

She lowered her voice. 

“They’s a heap of gals which don’t like me, an’ was I to 
enter up an’ then not win they’d never leave off laughin’ 
at me.” 

“H’m! That ain’t no argyment.” 

“How come not?” 

“Gal as pretty as you cain’t lose.” 


impatiently—“‘why don’t 


“You says words, Flo- 
rian, but they don’t mean 
nothin’.” 


“They does too. Now 
lis’en heah at me! You come 
“long down to Exotic Hines’ 
pe place an’ let him take his fin- 
: est pitchers of you. An’ you 
pick out the finest pitcher of 
all them finest an’ 
enter that one by 
takin’ out a su’- 
scription to the 
Epoch. They ain’t 
no chance then of 
you not gittin’ 
chose.” 

It was plain that 
the prospect was 
alluring, but Zinnia 
was hesitant. On 
the one hand there 
beckoned the glory 
of triumph over her 
jealous feminine 
acquaintances; on 
the other the fuel 
with which she 
would supply them 
by unsuccessful 
competition. 


“N-no. I coul’n’t 
hahdly do it.” 
“*‘Shuh! Ain’t 
you got no spohtin’ 
blood?” 
“No,” she re- 


torted with perfect 
candor, “‘I ain’t.”’ 
Her very opposi- 
tion keened him to 
the scent. 
“You got to.” 
““Ain’t gwine.” 
“Judges in this 
heah contes’ ain’t 
wimmin; they’s 
men, an’ no men 
woul’n’t fail to vote 
fo’ you.” 
(Continued on 
Page 105) 
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a man who had known Lawrence Livingston for 
years suddenly asked me, “Did Larry ever tell you 
about Nanny Martindale?” 

““‘No,”’ I answered, and prepared to endure. 

“Get him to tell you.”’ 

His name was Tucker and he was a model stockbroker. 
He had a kindly smile, remembering eyes and a very well- 
shaped head. His face suggested much more than amiable 
intelligence; it told instantly and unmistakably of a quick 
understanding and loyalty—the kind that turns all clients 
into friends and is never too tired to serve for the love of it. 

““No; you tell me—if it isn’t indiscreet. Was Nanny a 
chorus lady or merely a pet goat?” 

“Neither. My hesitation comes from the consciousness 
that I have to bring myself into the story. What I wish to 
make plain is that Livingston not only is the most diligent 
student of stock speculation operating today and one of 
the most expert tape readers that ever lived, but, in addi- 
tion to all that, he possesses powers that defy analysis. 
You can call him psychic or anything you please, but all 
I can say is that the way that man gets hunches is the most 
extraordinary thing I ever saw. He acts in accordance 
with his mysterious impulses and in nine cases out of ten 
he gets out of the market at exactly the right moment; 
almost to the very second. It is more than skill and more 
than brains and more than knowledge. 
He just senses it. There is a heap more 
to it than I can explain.” 


Q:: night at my club when I was in a listening mood 


The Black Mascot 


COULD see that Tucker had long 

since given up all attempts to explain 
the utterly inexplicable; also that he con- 
sidered my efforts quite hopeless—in ad- 
vance. So I said, ‘The late Norman 
B. Ream, who was one of the wisest spec- 
ulators I ever met, used to tell me that 
he never did anything because he felt it 
in his bones. He said that feeling might 
be only rheumatism. He could not see 
the wisdom of acting in accordance with 
a hunch.” 

“Maybe he didn’t have ——” began 
Tucker, and caught himself as if he would 
not be impolite. 

“He had enough to leave more millions 
than I have fingers,’ I said. “But I am 
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willing to admit that he was deaf to ghostly 
tips. Tell me about Livingston.” - 

“T’ve got to tell you about myself, first,’ 
said Tucker, looking so apologetic that I 
feared he was going to bore me. 

But I said encouragingly, “No price is too : 
high for a good story.” 

“Here goes, then. I went to work in a 
broker’s office as a boy and I’ve never been 
in any other business. By the time I was 
twenty-three I was the Washington manager 
of a New York Stock Exchange house. We 
had some pretty good customers and did a 
mighty good business, so I didn’t need to 
encourage gratuitous delusions. At the same 
time facts are facts, even if they sound ri- 
diculous when you tell them to people who 
don’t believe them because they were not on 
the spot at the time.” 

He paused and I hastened to assure him, 
“T believe them. What happened?” 

“One day I ran across a black cat. It 
was lame and looked like a broken-down 
hobo cat. I coaxed it home because I felt 
so sorry for it, and I bandaged its broken 
leg and fed it and made it comfortable. Well, 
sir, I give neither reason nor explanation and 
I abstain from expressing opinions. All I say 
is that from that day my luck, which always 
had been pretty fair, became much more than fair. I 
made money hand over fist and I spent it as though I 
owned the mint. When money comes easy it is apt to go 
easy. Stock-market pickings don’t stick to your fingers; 
there isn’t enough sweat to them for stickiness. I ought 
to have known enough to salt away the surplus, but I 
didn’t think of the future. It seemed as if I couldn’t lose 
money in any of my deals. Of course I was very careful, 
and I thought that so long as I wasn’t reckless in my op- 
erations I didn’t have to save. You see, 
I always had made money. When I had 
more than enough for all needs I got mar- 
ried. I bought a fine house and had it 
decorated and furnished expensively. I'll 
cut the story short. One day the black 
cat died and the luck turned. I simply 
couldn’t lose before. Well, after the cat 
died I simply couldn’t win. No matter 
what I did, I lost. Tips I played went 
wrong. Tips I disregarded made good. I 
lost not only money but business. Some 
of the most outlandish things in the world 
happened to me—and always expensive. 
Bull markets petered out on me; custom- 
ers died who ought to have lived to a 
hundred; a man who had never given 
me a wrong steer told me a marvelous 
and detailed story of a merger, and three 
days later when I thought I’d be a mil- 
lionaire my friend was taken to an insane 
asylum. It wasn’t long before I lost every 
dollar I owned. And not long after that 
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T lost one hundred and fifty thousan 
dollars I didn’t own. 
“There I was, my credit exhausted, down 


to hardpan. It got so I couldn’t pay 
7 rent of the modest house to which I had 
4 moved after I sold the beautiful house I] 
¥ bought during the lifetime of the black e@ 


The first thing I knew I owed three mont 
\ rent and the landlord ceased to be a gent 
\ man. I felt pretty blue when I got a no 
3 to vacate if I didn’t pay. I went downte 
to try to raise money enough to keep 

landlord from carrying out his threat. It 
everybody and every place; friends and fe 

rich men and poor men and men in the g 

ernment employ. Not a cent! 

“Of course my wife didn’t know how 4 

perate our situation was. I had been te 

her that business was rotten and that 

have to go easy with our expenses. She 

so sorry to see me worried that she got in the habi 
walking on tiptoe when I sat brooding in my chair.” 


The Scratching at the Door 


“TAINALLY, they served a dispossess notice on me an 

went out to make my last desperate effort. I was 
to try to raise it in dimes and quarters if I couldn’t do 
other way. That night when I got home with e 
pockets I felt for the first time that I was down and | 
I sat down at the table and forced myself to eat, so my] 
wife wouldn’t know that on the next day we’d ha 
find a furnished room somewhere. 

“Suddenly I heard a sort of scratching at the front 
and then a puny meowing. My wife had just brought 
broiled bluefish. Well, I jumped to my feet. 

““*What’s the matter?’ yelled my wife. ’ 

“And I yelled back, ‘That’s a black cat that want 
come in!’ With that I grabbed the bluefish by the 
and ran to the front door. I opened it. Sure eno 
there stood a forlorn little black kitten. I held the} 
broiled bluefish in front of her and she approached 
sniffing. I retreated slowly and she followed me ine! 
inch into the dining room. There I fed her. 

“T told my wife that the kitten was going to bri 
good luck, and though she smiled incredulously she k 
have my way. So I fixed up a sleeping place and e' 
thing. The next morning when I left the house I pi 
ularly told my wife not to let the cat get away. I 
downtown. I gota tip on Martindale preferred. I wa 
to buy one hundred shares at the opening. You 
member the deal and the way both the common and 
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pferred went up when they won the big patent suit, 
n’t you? Well, that was the day. I made one thousand 
‘hundred dollars before noon by pyramiding twice; at 
at I was conservative and ran quick. That night I went 
me a winner for the first time in seven weary months— 
yinner in money and in recovered morale. I took mighty 
od care of that cat, you bet. We christened her Nanny, 
d in honor of the first lucky deal since the death of 
r predecessor we gave her Martindale for a surname. 
nny Martindale she is to this day. 
“She is not only the household mascot but is beyond 
estion the greatest stock-market barometer in captiv- 
She is 100 per cent accurate. Every time she has 
tens the market turns. I mean that an increase in her 
nily invariably signalizes the end of the bull market or 
the bear market, whichever it might be. It is my one 
allible tip to turn. She has been on the job several 
ars and I have yet to record her first failure to tip me 
straight.” 
He looked at me, sincerely desirous of impressing me 
th the absolute veracity of his statistics, so I assured him 
mestly, ‘That is what I call the most rational method 
as far devised for beating an otherwise unbeatable 
me.”’ 
“What I have told you,’’ he asserted emphatically, “is 
actly what happened. But let me get Larry Livingston 
o this story before you die. He came to Washington at 
> time Congress had about made up its mind to tax 
c business nearly to death. Larry came to Washington 
try to convince some of our congressmen of the short- 
htedness of some of the proposed taxes. He was natu- 
ly interested. His income tax was huge, but he was 
jly thinking along broader and less selfish lines. I in- 
duced him to a score of representatives and senators. 
himself was one of the star customers of our main 
ce and I had known him intimately for years. I knew 
was bullish, but I knew it only because I knew he was 
ivily long of stocks; and, mind you, he was staying in 
house. He used to go with me to the office every 
rning, but he barely glanced at the quotation board and 
ever heard him say a word about his market views. 
mind was occupied exclusively with the proposed 
‘es and I respected my guest’s silence.”’ 


Livingston’s Strange Behavior 


NE morning when he came into the breakfast room 
I saw that he was cross, but I could not imagine why. 
‘didn’t say a word and so I kept my own mouth shut. 
sat down, frowning. Pretty soon the cat, Nanny 
itindale, came in. If you know Larry at all well you 
jst know that he is just crazy about children and that he 
ond of domestic ani- 
rls. At that time he ! 
1 no child of his own KA 
‘Lhe had made friends ia 
‘+h Nanny. This morn- is 
| I noticed that the 
i; went up to him, got 
jon her hind legs and 
“an to claw at Larry’s 
ve. He fed Nanny, 
she kept on clawing. 
‘I thought from the 
« on his face that he 
ss annoyed, so I got 
‘from the table and 
i, ‘Larry, I’ll take 
cat out of the room.’ 
But he snapped at 
‘Leave her alone! 
): is talking to me!’ 
‘His face was tense 
). I observed that he 
4 absently stroking 
/mose with his forefin- 
as he does whenever 


i 


he is thinking hard. I’ve noticed that tenseness and that 
nose stroking more than once when the market’s behavior 
puzzled him. Knowing what that look meant I never said 
another word, and he didn’t. After breakfast we went 
out together as usual, but without speech. One of his 
motors was outside in the street, waiting—he had brought 
a couple of them to Washington with him. 

“T walked toward it, but he called out to me ‘Let’s 
walk!’ 

“T said ‘All right!’ and so we walked down the street. 

“We had barely gone a couple of blocks when he sud- 
denly cried ‘Let’s ride!’ 

“So we hailed a street car and got on. We rode a little 
while and then he got up and signaled the conductor to 
stop at the next corner. We got off and walked in silence 
toward my office. You know, he is an inveterate smoker. 
I offered him a cigar, the kind he likes. He’d smoked 
dozens like it. He shook his head. 

“T must have looked surprised, for he said shortly, 
“You smoke cabbage!’ I may have smiled. He added, 
‘T’ll get some good ones!’ 

“We walked on. Pretty soon he stopped at one of the 
hotels, thought a moment, and then went in and bought a 
cigar at the stand in the lobby. We arrived at the office. 
There, instead of'a casual look around and then 
hiking off to keep a date with some congressman, as 
he had done on every other morning of his stay in 
Washington, he sat down and stared at the black- 
board. The market hadn’t opened yet, and he waited. 
It was the first time that week that he had sat down 
to wait for the opening. Ten o’clock came and the 
ticker began to click. He got up and walked over to 
the ticker. He stood there, as I’ve seen him in his ~ 
own office, glancing from the tape as it came out, to 
the blackboard, and back again, tapping his nose with his 
forefinger as he does when he has not made up his mind 
as to what to do.. Pretty soon he turned to me and began 
to give me selling orders. 

“The market was strong as the deuce. The end of the 
bull market seemed far away. I knew he had a big profit, 
so, of course, I did not blame him, but I felt like asking him 
if he thought the end of the big rise had come. He kept on 
until he had sold out over seventy thousand shares of U.S. 
Steel at a profit of a million and a quarter, and thirty-five 
thousand shares of other stocks. In all, he cleaned up 
about two millions. 

“The market took the first fifty thousand shares of 
Steel as if nothing had happened. He got almost the top 
prices of the bull movement for his stocks. Now what do 
you call that? If he had been in his own office in New 
York in touch with market affairs, listening to inside dope 
or even to rumors, I wouldn’t have wondered, for all that 
I myself failed to see any indication of the culmination of 
the bull market. But all that week there in Washington he 
had not shown the slightest interest in any of our telegrams 
from the New York office; he had not once discussed 
market matters with anybody. He was bullish when he 
arrived and he had done or seen nothing that could have 
made him turn. In fact, I had never seen him less inter- 
ested in the course of the market. All he seemed to care to 
talk about was the folly of some of the proposed measures 

for taxing stock sales. Then all of a sud- 
den, for no reason whatever, before he 
had seen a single quotation, he wanted to 
get out. It made him cross and fidgety, 


and he simply had 
to sell every share 
he was carrying. I 
call that a hunch— 
a curious. psychical 
phenomenon. What 
do you call it?”’ 

“T call it a good 
story,” I said. 

“Tt is as true as the Gospel,” averred Tucker. “Every 
word of it.” 

“T know it,” I said. 

Some friends came in and we ceased talking about Larry 
Livingston. and his trading impulses. 


What Really Happened 


HAT night in his home I spoke to Larry Livingston 

about hunches. In all the stories that he himself had 
told me I could perceive but one real hunch—one really 
inexplicable impulse to do the right thing in the market in 
the face of actual conditions—and that was when he sold 
Union Pacific short before the news of the San Francisco 
earthquake was known. The rest of the so-called hunches 
were merely the result of a series of ticker observations— 
of experience lessons, each rather slight but in the aggre- 
gate powerful enough to motivate him. 

He nodded his acquiescence. Then I told him the story 
I had heard from his Washington friend. According to 
Tucker, all that Livingston did was to play the lucky 
black-cat hunch and cash in a couple of millions. 

“Oh, that’s one of Tucker’s yarns,” 
said Livingston impatiently. “ Nothing 
to that! I do get irresistible impulses 
at times to do certain things in the 
market. It doesn’t matter whether I 
am long or short of stocks. I must get 
out. I am uncomfortable until I do. 
I myself think it is as yousay. Iseea 
lot of warning signals. Perhaps not a 
single one may be sufficiently clear or 
powerful to afford me a positive, defi- 
nite reason for doing what I suddenly 
feel like doing. That, I think, is all 
there is to what you have called the 
ticker sense, which you say James R. 
Keene had so strongly developed, and 
other operators before him. Usually, 
I admit, the warning turns out to be 
not only sound but timed to the min- 
ute. But the particular story he told 
you was not about a hunch. I didn’t 
have any that time; not as he has de- 
scribed it. The cat had nothing to do 
with it. What he says about my get- 
ting up so grumpy that morning I 
suppose can be explained—if I really 
was grouchy—by my disappointment. 
I knew I was not convincing the con- 
gressmen I talked to and the commit- 
tee did not view the problem of taxing 
Wall Street as I did. I wasn’t trying 
to arrest or evade taxation on stock 

(Continued on Page 61) 


and Ellean Penning- 

ton laid out the plans 
for the Pobble System cam- 
paign that night. They sat 
side by side behind the big 
Pennington desk, and bent 
their heads together over 
the sheets of Miss Aurelia 
Pennington’s best note- 
paper, which they were 
covering with names and 
figures and estimates. 
Scott alternated between 
moments of admiration for 
the way the little tendrils 
of Ellean’s bright hair 
curled up in the back of her 
neck and moments of re- 
minding himself that she 
was practically engaged to 
two men already. 

Ellean’s attention was 
undivided. She said that 
she could sell any number 
of copies of The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System for 
him herself, because all her 
friends would take them; 
andshe could get just heaps 
of people to take lessons of 
him. At first Scott rebelled 
at this, but he saw the 
justice of Ellean’s remark 
that he could make more 
money in half an hour with a big class than he could in all 
day, selling even de luxe editions at $25 apiece. 

Ellean was better than her word. During the next week 
she turned over to Scott a perfectly amazing number of 
orders and pupils and suggestions. 

Miss Aurelia was delighted. She said that at last Ellean 
seemed to be taking a serious interest in something. She 
would have been less pleased, perhaps, if she had known 
that Ellean had gradually extended the field of her activi- 
ties outside her own immediate circle of friends, and that 
with increasing frequency, when she saw a house that just 
looked as if it needed a copy of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System, she stopped and sold it one. Ellean was an excellent 
saleswoman. No thought, perhaps, would have been harder 
for Miss Aurelia Pennington to bear. 

The idea of her niece interesting her friends in a worthy 
system for the worthy purpose of assisting a worthy and 
ambitious young man was one thing; the idea of her niece 
book-agenting from door to door would have been quite 
another. Ellean was aware of this. It was why she did not 
happen to say anything about it to Miss Aurelia. Neither 
did she mention it to Scott. 

At the same time the activities of The Pobble Perfect 
Memory System were reaching out in other directions. 
One day Ellean took Scott with her to the Brandlewaite 
Country Club. An hour later he was sitting on the railing 
of the clubhouse piazza, smiling his bewildering smile and 
drawing forth shouts of appreciative laughter by his 
remarks on Mr. Cheever and Mr. Patch and Mr. Merriman, 
and the heart and the hat and the bow, and the man who 
waited for ninety-three freight trains. Scott had a very 
pleasant afternoon. He also took a great many orders. 

One of the men whom he met that day suggested that he 
drive out with him the following afternoon to his own club 
at Buxton Hills. He said that the people there were 
always crazy for something new. They were. The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System was new, and they hailed it with 
acclaim. 

After that the round of the country club became an insti- 
tution. Scott, with the assistance of Ellean, reduced his 
procedure to a positive science. First he found someone 
who could introduce him as his guest; Scott found his 
rather wide acquaintance useful. Then he played nine 
holes of golf, preferably with someone who did not like golf 
too well. By the time they had played round Scott had 
contrived to mention The Pobble Perfect Memory System. 
Then they went and sat in the shade in front of the club- 
house, and Scott’s new friend mentioned The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System again. Then the others wanted to 
know all about it, and Scott told them. After that there 
was nothing else to do save to enter their orders in his order 
book, and say that he would see that the books were 
shipped at once. — 

Only to his.own club Scott did not go. His father some- 
times played there too. Scott was not ashamed of The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System, but it was a subject that 
he did not care to discuss with Mr. J. Scott Manning, Sr. 
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““And,’’ Pursued Ellean, “‘if 
You'll Give Me Twenty: 
Five Nice Shiny DollarsI’lt 
Give You My Sample Copy, 
and Go Away and Not 

More’’ 


Bother You Any 


Mr. Manning, Sr., meantime, was be- 
coming increasingly puzzled by his son’s 
conduct. He did rot admit that he was 
curious, but he said to himself that he 
thought that he ought to know what the 
young scamp was up to. Scott, however, showed no 
tendency to confide in him. He did not often stop now, 
even when he was asked, to read his father’s papers, but 
his refusal seemed less because he bore a grudge than 
because he was in too great a hurry. Scott always seemed 
to be going out. 

Mr. Manning watched his coming and going with inter- 
est. He saw his son go away early every morning—before 
he himself did—and return barely in time for dinner. After 
dinner he dressed with a meticulous care that even Scott 
had never shown before, and went out again. Mr. Man- 
ning noticed that he always took his car in the morning, 
but that when he came back his shoes were sometimes 
dusty. This, he considered, was a very suspicious cireum- 
stance. 

It was just at this time that an odd thing happened. 
Ellean, driving through town alone on her way from deliv- 
ering two copies of a certain little volume to the Epworth 
Lending Library, chanced to notice a solid, expensive- 
looking house that fairly cried aloud for a copy of The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System; and when, in addition, 
she saw a solid, rather expensive-looking man sitting on 
the piazza she decided to stop and sell him one. And so it 
was that Mr. Manning, waiting on the piazza for it to be 
time for dinner, was surprised to see a very large brown 
car stopping at his door, and directly afterwards to see 
a very small person in brown approaching him with a 
small brown leather volume under her arm. 

“Good evening,” said Ellean. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Manning, and gave her achair. 

Ellean smiled at him with a delightful assumption of 
friendship. 

“You wouldn’t think, just to look at me,” she said at 
last, ‘that I’d come to sell you something—would you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Manning. 

He said to himself that she hadn’t either. 

“But that’s what I did come for,’ Ellean resumed. “I 
came to sell you a copy of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System, Edition de Luxe, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Additional Examples and Exercises, price $25.” 

Mr. Manning opened his mouth to roar at Miss Ellean 
Pennington as he was accustomed to roar at book agents. 
Then he opened his mouth to say that he did not want any 
such thing. Even Mr. Manning, however, was not entirely 
unconscious of feminine loveliness. What he really said, 
therefore, was quite different. 

He said: “You think I’ve got a poor memory, do you?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ellean quickly, “but I thought you 
might have someone in your family who is forgetful. 
Haven’t you got a family?” 

“T’ve got a son,”’ said Mr. Manning. 

“And is he forgetful?” 
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“Um—rather,” said Mr. Manning. 
“And does he forget what you tell him?” 
“Sometimes.” 
“And does he forget not to spend more than his allow. 
ance?” 
LOY e824 4 
“Then,” said Ellean in triumph, “‘The Pobble Perfect 
Memory System is exactly what he needs.” 
“‘Perhaps it i 
Mr. Manning 
mitted. 
“Andit’s only $25,’ 
she reminded him. 
Mr. Manning made 
an inarticulate noise 
in his throat. 
“And,’’ pursuet 
Ellean, ‘if you’ll gi 
me twenty-five ni 
shiny dollars I’ll gi 
you my sample cog 
and go away and » 


said Mr. 
“Tt’s a pleasure.” 
No one could ha 


himself to hear hi 
self saying so. 

Ellean, having 
made the suggest 
exchange, start 
down the steps. 
she stopped. 

‘““What’s yo 
name?” she asked 

“Manning,” hesai 
Ellean nodded. 

‘*T like to keep a list of the people I sell them to,” gs 
explained. “‘I haven’t got my book here now, so I eal 
write it down, but I’ll apply The Pobble Perfect Mem 
System to your name and then I won’t forget it.” 

They parted excellent friends, and Ellean, characteris 
tically passing over the obvious association, tripped dow1 
the path to her car, repeating over and over to herself ; 
she went, “Manning a ship—manning a ship—mannin 
a ship.” 

Mr. Manning said to himself that she might be a book 
agent, but she was an awfully nice little girl. 

Then he sat down and looked through the de luxe edition 
of The Pobble Perfect Memory System. He reflected thai 
if he should—he wouldn’t really, but if he should—dec¢ 
to give Scott one more chance at the law school this fal 
perhaps, as she said, the book might be just the thing 
for him. 

When presently Scott returned, however, Mr. Mannir 
executed a curious maneuver. As his son’s ear whirled 
the drive he rose, placed his copy of The Pobble Pe 
Memory System in his chair, and seated himself 
upon it. 

Scott greeted his father pleasantly, and went strai 
upstairs. 

Mr. Manning noticed that there was dust on his shoes. 

Ellean called Scott up that evening to tell him tha 
during the day she had sold two copies of The Pobbl 
Perfect Memory System to the Epworth Lending Library, 
and two copies to the Wayfield Lending Library, and two 
copies to the Sherwood Lending Library, and one de luxe 
copy to a Mr. Shipman; and that during the evening she 
could not see him because Gib and Stan were coming and 
she wanted to see them specially. 

Scott was very much cast down. If he had known what 
was taking place on the lawn of the respectable Pennington 
estate he would have been even more so. The fact was 
that Ellean had had a new idea. 

Ellean herself was sitting flat on the grass with her fee 
tucked under her. 

She made Mr. Stanley Barker and Mr. Gibson Mj 
sit on the grass in front of her. Mr. Gibson Mylls di L 
not like to sit on the grass, because it was damp; and! 
Stanley Barker did not like to sit anywhere, becaus 
preferred to walk up and down; but that was where E 
said they were to sit. 

“Now I'll tell you,” she said. ‘I’m going to hav 
competition, and you two are going to compete.” 

Mr. Gibson Mylls touched his little mustache with 
affectionate forefinger and said ‘‘H’m.” 

Mr. Stanley Barker did not say anything, but he loo 
as if Miss Ellean Pennington was the only person on 
who could dictate to him without having him dictate 
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‘We're going to see,’”’ she said, ‘“‘which of you can sell 
re copies of The Pobble Perfect Memory System than 
_other can. And the one that wins is going to get a 
and Prize.” 
Vr. Gibson Mylls displayed unexpected determination. 
said that he was not going to do any such thing. 
‘You would,” said Ellean, unmoved, “if you knew what 
Grand Prize is going to be.” 
Mr. Stanley Barker had been watching her narrowly. 
‘You mean,” he said practically, “that you’ll marry 
one that sells the most copies of The Pobble System?”’ 
Mlean held up her hands in mock horror. 
‘Why, Stan!’ she said. “How can you! What a crass, 
amon, vulgar, gross, disgusting, low-down, good-for- 
hing remark for you to make!” 
“ir. Stanley Barker was not to be repressed. 
‘It’s what you do mean, isn’t it?”’ he insisted. 
*Stan!’’ said Hllean again. ‘“‘Stop it! I didn’t say any 
h thing! Do you think I’m a pony, to be knocked down 
she highest bidder?” 
she got up and began to walk off toward the house. 
‘Oh, well,”’ said Mr. Stanley Barker, ‘if that’s the way 
‘1 want to act about it! It’s what you do mean, just the 
he.” 
Mean did not stop. 
‘But, Ellean,” called Mr. Gibson Mylls, “listen!” 
nd still Ellean did not stop. 
Mr. Gibson Mylls and Mr. Stanley Barker walked up 
| down one of the respectable graveled paths and told 
‘h other that they wouldn’t have anything to do with 
haridiculous scheme. And wasn’t that just like Ellean 
way? Then they went home and began to compete. 
Ar. Stanley Barker met with immediate success. He 
*; a young man who might in any case have been a book 
nt if he had been born into a different family. He 
voyed book-agenting. 
Ar. Gibson Mylls did his competing by correspondence. 
] method was simple but effective. First he wrote to all 
‘college friends, asking them to buy four copies each of 
> Pobble Perfect Memory System, Edition de Luxe, 
trised and Enlarged, with Additional Examples and 
»rcises, limp brown leather with gilt edges and gold 
rling, $25 each. If they replied favorably he wrote 
in, saying thank you. If on the other hand they replied 
sing that they were stony broke, he wrote again, asking 
‘m to buy four copies just the same, and send the bill to 
i. Mr. Mylls, too, did very well. 
ilean did not tell Scott of her arrangement with Gibson 
Mls and Stanley Barker. He heard it first from Mr. 
‘ker himself, whom he chanced to meet in the Penning- 
/ drive one day with a copy of The Pobble Perfect 
‘mory System under his arm. 
‘But I don’t want you to sell any books for me,” said 
‘tt in answer to his opening remark. 
4r. Barker shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Don’t think for a minute that we’re selling them for 
(,” he said. ‘‘We’re selling them for her. She’s going 
aarry the one that 
es the most.” 
‘cott was very sel- 
Langry, but when 

Barker’s mean- 
was thus made en- 
tly plain to him his 
ression closely re- 
sbled that of Mr. 
2ott Manning, Sr., 


on a certain memorable day in the latter part of June. He 
told Mr. Barker a number of things that he had always 
rather wanted him to know, added his general estimate of 
Mr. Mylls, and finished by mentioning where Mr. Barker 
might go and stay, and where Mr. Mylls might go and stay, 
and where The Pobble Perfect Memory System might go 
and stay. Then he plucked the de luxe edition of The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System from under Mr. Barker’s 
arm and hurled it into the shrubbery. 

After that he and Mr. Barker did not see any more of 
each other. 

Mr. Mylls made no effort to look Scott up. 

Afterwards, when he was calmer, Scott said to himself 
that of course Ellean had a right to marry anyone that she 
chose, and to choose him in any way that she wanted to. 
Then he said that of course he shouldn’t take any of their 
dirty money, but of course he could always give their dirty 
money back. And he supposed that he couldn’t keep them 
from selling books if Ellean wanted them to. 

But the immediate result of the discovery was that he 
worked harder than ever at the Pobble System, in the 
evenings studied the law in general and his father’s busi- 
ness in particular, and saw less and less of Ellean. To be 
sure, he still went there three times a week for a rather 
perfunctory lesson with her and Aunt Aurelia, but he 
hurried away afterward with a greater promptness than 
he had ever shown before. He found that while he was still 
there, watching the quick play of expression on Ellean’s 
eager little face, he was quite unable to regard her simply 
as a heartless child who had gambled away her happiness 
for a whim. And that, as matters stood, was the light in 
which he preferred to regard her. 


VI 


R. MANNING, SR., noticed that Scott dressed with es- 

pecially meticulous care only on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, and that on these evenings he came in early. 
He was not curious about Scott’s change in habit, but he 
wondered what it meant. 

And meantime the great work went on. Scott finished 
with the country clubs and began with the hotels, making 
flying trips, now here, now there, to coast or mountains. 
At first he simply went. Afterwards he was asked to come. 
Weary sitters on hotel piazzas who had spent the entire 
season plowing little furrows in the boards with their chair 
rockers, trampers who did not like to tramp, fishers who 
did not like to fish, and golfers who did not like to golf were 
roused to fresh enthusiasms by the associations of Mr. 
Baer, and Mr. Patch and Mr. Sawtell, and the man who 
wore out seven hundred and ninety-six pairs of shoes 
before he was eighty. It became one of the season’s wit- 
ticisms to wonder how many golf clubs a person could wear 
out in the first hundred years. New names on hotel reg- 
isters were snapped up and associated be- 
fore the ink was dry. It became fashion- 
able to translate the day of the month 
into words from the code. 


“Now I’lt Tell You,’’ She Said. 


Everywhere that Scott went he found success awaiting 
him. He had, of course, his big days, such as the day at 
Magnolia, when Mr. Brumpton, the millionaire, proposed 
to give a copy of The Pobble Perfect Memory System to 
every public library in New England; or the day when 
Mrs. Minks, the popeyed dowager at the Sunset Hill 
House in the White Mountains, discovered the reason for 
so much social unrest, and decided to eliminate it by plac- 
ing a copy of The Pobble Perfect Memory System in the 
hands of each of the orphans in her favorite orphan asylum. 
But all Scott’s days were good days. 

A kind of cult of the perfect memory grew up. Reports 
of the new method spread from Swampscott to York 
Beach, and from York Beach to Ogunquit, and from 
Ogunquit to Crawford, and the Profile House, and the 
New Mount Washington, and Bethlehem, and The Balsams, 
and the Canada Line. The system became fashion’s sum- 
mer plaything. Not to know Mr. Cheever and the meat 
cleaver was to argue yourself unknown. 

But the season was drawing to a close; the law school 
would soon be opening, and Scott was ready to go back. He 
confided to Ellean that he didn’t know what he should do 
with The Pobble Perfect Memory System when he went. 

As a fitting close to his career as the Pobble represent- 
ative, however, it was arranged that he should give a final 
all-surpassing lecture on the subject of The Practical 
Applications of The Pobble Perfect Memory System. 

Ellean had arranged it—at the Governor Bradford Lec- 
ture Hall in town, where all the really great lectures of the 
season were held. She had scorned offers of the Shawcroft 
Rooms and Emerson’s; for though they were eminently 
proper, they were proper and nothing more. She knew 
that to have Scott appear at the Governor Bradford Hall 
would assure the audience that she wished to have; people 
from Brandlewaite and other respectable suburbs always 
went in town to the lectures at the Governor Bradford Hall 
as a matter of course, because the Governor Bradford 
Hall was the place where they were going to be held. On 
the night before the lecture the house was already sold out. 

The lecture was to begin at eight o’clock. At five min- 
utes before the hour the audience was already settled— 
rustling. Ellean herself, however, was almost late. Then 
just as she had parked her car and was flying across the 
street, panic-stricken lest she should not arrive in time to 
see Scott come in, she ran—literally—into Mr. J. Scott 
Manning, Sr. 

“Oh, Mr. Shipman!” she cried. ‘“‘How nice! I’m 
awtully glad to see you. Are you going to the lecture?” 

“No,’, said Mr. 

Manning. “What 
lecture?” 
(Continued on Seo 
Page 54) 
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Industrial Symptoms 


LL industrial disorders are accompanied by a large 
element of mere talk and wasted time in the discus- 
sion of symptoms rather than the causes of disease. In- 
stead of trying calmly to remove or improve the conditions 
that bring about the attack men wildly denounce its 
more violent and superficial indications. Intense excite- 
ment was caused by the rent profiteering of a year or two 
back and the coal profiteering of the present, but where 
was the equally keen interest in preventing the malady 
from starting on its course? 

This is not intended as an indictment of either operators 
or miners. It is merely a statement, absolutely irrefutable, 
that where profiteering abounds something is radically 
wrong. In the case of coal it may be nothing more than a 
period of several months’ cessation in mining. It may be 
something that only time will cure, and hysteria as re- 
gards profiteering will not affect it in the least degree. 

Of course it is always much easier to denounce profiteers 
than it is to find ways and means to make a great industry 
function smoothly. A man who overworks persistently or 
who destroys his constitution through drinking and smok- 
ing always finds it easier to take drugs to tide over his 
headache or his dizzy spells than he does to mend his ways 
of living. It is fun to talk about symptoms; it is no fun at 
all to remedy the abuse of years of bad living. 

All through the war any person capable of adding two 
and two could predict that rents were bound to go up 
because of the lack of building. Owing to excessive labor 
costs in the industry, and also because of the sudden in- 
flation all along the line, construction was simply im- 
possible. Yet people crowded more than ever into the 
congested portions of the larger cities. Many people who 
would have been as well off on an abandoned farm in 
Vermont, which might have been bought for a song, in- 


sisted upon living between Forty-second and Fifty-ninth ~ 


streets on Manhattan Island, where most of the rest of the 
world wanted to live, and then foolishly wondered why 
rents had gone up. 

If we can assure a constant, continuous, smooth, reason- 
able supply of goods we need not worry about profiteering. 
If on the other hand industry operates by jerks and a series 
of armed conflicts no power on earth can prevent profiteer- 
ing. Rent and fuel commissions may perhaps intimidate 
and abash the landlord or coal operator or dealer into a 
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semblance of decency, but no power can control the con- 
sumer or prevent his paying any price he chooses to pay 
for choice, select apartments in the most exclusive sec- 
tions, or for bootleg whisky or for coal. 

By all means let us prevent profiteering if we can. Let 
us prevent paying for the war. Let us waste our forests 
and still have standing timber. Let us eat, drink and be 
merry and have a sound constitution at the end. Let us 
never pay the piper. Let us get away without paying our 
board bill. In other words, wouldn’t it have been more 
sensible to have considered coal profiteering when the 
production of coal was stopped for months at a time in- 
stead of after the harm has been done? Why so much ex- 
citement after the barn door has been left open for many 
months? Did any person in his senses REPEC a different 
outcome? 


A State:Controlled Monopoly 


VERY country has its troubles on the toboggan slide 

of the business cycle. When a country has most of its 
eggs in one basket the troubles are aggravated. Chile 
furnishes an illustration. That little country holds the 
world’s monopoly:in saltpeter. Export taxes are not 
levied in this country, but before the war Chile drew three- 
quarters of her national revenue from the export tax on 
saltpeter. 

Like most things, saltpeter sold well in 1920. In 1921 
the demand collapsed. It was difficult to buy and sell on 
future commitment. In Europe fertilizer to replace salt- 
peter is being made more and more by fixation of atmos- 
pherie nitrogen. In Europe and here more coke ovens are 
equipped for recovery of ammonia than was the case before 
the war. Everywhere the buying power of farmers was 
reduced, and they cut down on fertilizers. In 1920 Chile 
exported some 2,730,000 tons of saltpeter, 1,237,000 tons 
coming to,the United States. In 1921 the total export fell 
to 1,132,000 tons, most of which came here. This corre- 


sponded to a loss of practically half the revenue of the state. 


This was worse than the decline in returns from income 
tax experienced in England and in this country as the 
result of the business collapse. Nor is the future roseate, 
since signs are not lacking to indicate that Europe intends 
to free herself, if possible, from eta on the saltpeter 
of Chile. 

The use of fertilizer is in its infancy in this country, but 
with our coal and water power there seems to be no 
reason why we should not develop self-sufficiency in ni- 
trogenous fertilizers at a price comparable with the price 
of the imported natural saltpeter. 


German Exchange Troubles 


HE coal strike in the United Kingdom involved ques- 

tions of wages of miners, housing conditions and price 
of coal. The coal strike in the United States represented 
principally a controversy over wages and collection of union 
dues by operators. For several months the coal miners of 
Germany have been on the verge of astrike. The employers 
and workers have been able to come to agreement on the 
subject of wages and the state has permitted the price of 
coal to be raised to cover the advance in wages. The dead- 
lock has occurred over method of payment of wages. 

It has long been the custom in Germany to pay the 
miners at the end of the month. This system was formerly 
regarded by the miners as making for thrift. With a falling 
exchange this is not at all the case. The miners during this 
summer found the wages paid in paper marks at the end of 
the month lower in buying power in the month they were 
to be expended. 

Prices rise with fall in the mark, and the deferred wage 
has a continuously falling purchasing power. It has hap- 
pened on two occasions that the real wages of the month 
had fallen one-third. 

The miners demand to be paid by the week or by the 
fortnight, in advance. The employers resist this demand 
on the ground that their credit requirements would be 
greatly increased and their system of bookkeeping disor- 
ganized. They also retort that during the times when the 
mark rose the wage earners profited by the payment at the 


tunities to watch the mark rise. Coal is sold daily at 1 
mark value of the day. 
to be paid daily at the mark value of the day. Lit 

wonder that Valuta is the biggest word in the Germ: 
language. ' { 


:, 
The Captains and the Kings | 
Pe 

HE winds of governmental change which swe 


Europe after the armistice picked up a grand colle 
tion of scepters and diadems. Here in America we aid 
realize there were so many all-highests and kings an 
grand dukes and minor monarchs until the scatterati¢ 
began. It looked for a time as though kingship were gor 
completely out of fashion. | 

The tide subsided, however, the remaining monarel 
climbed out of the cyclone cellar holding their crowns ¢ 
with both hands, things settled down; and then the it 
evitable reaction came. Constantine found his way bag 
to the throne of Greece, Karl of Austria stole out of : 
and made two feeble efforts to climb up on the Haps | 
throne again, the monarchists of Germany began to car 
on their propaganda openly. Part of the population 
Bavaria—a small portion probably, but a noisy o e- 
clamors for the return of the Wittelsbachs. Even j 


everywhere. That old stand-by of the crossroads debati 
societies—Is the monarchial form of government bet 
than the republican?—once a purely academic discuss 


ghastly mistakes and treacheries which led to the 
War and marked its progress throughout seemed to har 


to old forms. There is plenty of sentiment of that ki 
even hére in the United States. It is only too easy to fi 


fear it cannot be successfully applied under existing con 
tions in Europe. ‘ 
face more desperate conditions or harsher odds than th 
thirteen scattered and impoverished colonies which é 
sayed the great experiment back in 1776. It is certain the 
in no case would the restoration of a monarch effect a cut 
of the evils which are advanced as arguments for his 3 n 
turn. Would the reéstablishment of a Kaiser at Potsdé 
bring back the mark or lessen Germany’s reparation bu 
den? Would the opening of the Hofburg put more 
into the mouths of the starving people of Vienna? Whe 
the hope of Europe lies in less aggressive nationalism an 
the establishment of codperation between the too numerol 
little countries, there should be a lesson in the sorry sequ! 
to the one restoration to date and the critical position! 
which Greece now finds herself. 4 « 

During the dark days from 1914 to 1918 nothing seeme 
clearer than that as long as Europe remained a powdk 
barrel it would be unsafe to allow the scions of herediti 
lines to play around it with lighted. matches. There are, 
course, limited monarchies where the power of the i 7 
cumbent is quite nominal, and as long as the people ( 
these countries like that form of government there is 1 
reason for a change, but for kingship in any other form « 
degree there is no place in the scheme of things in 
world today. t 

Can the deposed kings come back? The question 
must ask ourselves is: Can the world afford to let the 
come back? 


Jif 


NE Sunday last spring I went out 
to the famous Summer Palace 
built by the late Empress Dow- 

xr in the hills just outside Peking. 

7 guide and companion was Ku Hung- 

ag, a brilliant scholar who had been 

much at home in English literature 

1 philosophy at Oxford, where he took high honors, as 

she classics of his native Chinese. He is one of the last 

the monarchists and still wears his queue, an unusual 
ht among contemporary intellectuals. Pathetically and 
imsically he calls himself a piece of old China. 

With this remarkable old man I wandered amid the 

rodas and palaces of the beautiful place, so often desig- 

ved The Fifty Million Dollar Folly, because the em- 
yss, or Old Buddha, as they called her, paid for it with 
ids officially set aside for a navy. Mr. Ku had served 

, well, and he was therefore full of wistful memories of 

days when she was the inexorable law of the land. He 

) talked of the foreign powers in China and of the 

aappy plight of his country. 

As we reached the shores of the lake on which reposed 

much-described marble boat, one of Old Buddha’s 

my extravagances, Mr. Ku stopped and 

1, “The attitude of the powers towards 

ina is like the moral of the story I once 

ard in America about the resourceful girl 
she first-aid class. She was asked to tell 

‘at restorative to use in case of emergency, 

| she replied ‘Whisky.’ 

/*Suppose you have no whisky?’ was the 

it query. 

‘Then promise it,’ was the retort. 

/And that,” continued Mr. Ku, “is pre- 

‘ly what the foreign powers have been 

ag for years to China. They have been 

1 in promises but poor in fulfillment. It 

ains to be seen if the laudable intentions 

fhe Washington Conference can be carried 

“he old monarchist’s remark brings to 

j.d the more familiar incident of the Amer- 

1 engineer who on his first visit to Peking 

» shown a map of China on which the for- 

‘ concessions were marked in colors. It 

)xed like arainbow. After the British, Bel- 

1, Japanese, French, Italian and one-time German areas 

been pointed out, he asked, ‘‘Where is the Chinese 

ere of influence?” 

‘or many years apparently everybody has had a con- 

ion in China but the Chinese, and nearly everyone has 

aed or written about her. An immense amount of 
rant sentimentality has been spilled; advisers in an 
less chain have enjoyed sinecures which mainly spelled 
eirity for their pay; selfish exploitation, masquerading 
elpfulness, has done its worst. No wonder the Chinese 
2d to be delivered from their friends at the Conference. 


! The Hub of the Pacific 


NENT to the Far East to try to make some appraisal of 
he economic and political consequences of the Confer- 
i. Although limitation of armament was the spectacular 
e ure it was not the real and underlying problem. The 
11 race for prestige in sheer weight of fighting metal may 
g-avate a tense situation, but it is more a symptom than 
ause. Nations have periodic attacks of virtue and 
Ciomy, but when nationalism is aroused the best inten- 
(s, and with them treaties, go by the board. You have 
* to go back a few years to find verification of this 
Nappy fact. 

Tars, as we all know, come and go, but the thing called 
eee continues forever. Hence the fundamental and 
€nanent issue at Washington was the commerce of the 
East. In that vast stake China is the all-important 
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Chine at the Crossroads 


By ISAAC F. : 


Dr. W. W. Yen. 
At the Top — Chow:Tsu<Chi. 


Left, Center — 


Alfred Sze. Right, Center—Wellington Koo 


factor. With her immense territory —it is one-sixth greater 
than that of the whole United States—teeming with unde- 
veloped riches, and the practically untapped purchasing 
power vested in her 400,000,000 people, she constitutes, 
with the possible exception of Russia and Siberia, the 
logical reservoir for the surplus products of the Western 
World. She is the hub of the Pacific, and the Pacific is the 
last battleground of the struggle for economic existence 
which is growing more bitter and brutal with each passing 
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year. It is no longer a matter of mere 
profit but of self-preservation. 

Thanks to the sorry mess made of 
Continental reconstruction following 
the Versailles Treaty we had come to 
believe that Europe was the prize im- 
broglio of political and economic inter- 
relation. But she is not a patch on the Orient, and the 
center of it all is China. She is the Eastern question, 
because of her potentialities in demand and supply. This 
is why she has been the target of innumerable ambitions, 
and why, armament limitation to the contrary notwith- 
standing, she was the dominant problem at Washington. 

All commercial roads lead to her portals and every world 
complication has some root there. The German repara- 
tions tangle, for example, upon which hangs the peace of 
Europe, is tied up to China. Why? If Germany is to pay 
the price of her stupendous folly she must become an even 
greater workshop. The goods of that shop must be sold. 
China was one of her best markets before the World War 
and Teutonic products are already flowing back to it. 
Likewise, Japan’s whole industrial future depends upon 
how she coéperates with her neighbor. If we are to hang 
onto our war-born foreign trade and employ 
our merchant marine we must, as an obsery- 
ant American once remarked, set up shop, 
and not merely make visits to China. 
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The Great Enigma 


N THE preceding articles, save in the one 

that dealt with the latest Chinese civil 
war, we have only skirted China, as it were. 
Now we come to the colossus itself. It isa 
timely, if difficult, hour for analysis. 

With her weaknesses and aspirations re- 
vealed by the spotlight of the Washington 
Conference; with an awakened consciousness 
that has already sought to lift the topheavy 
burden of militarism; with a general like 
Wu Pei-fu as unofficial steward of the re- 
public, and with a new nine-power treaty, 
she stands, as never before, at the crossroads 
of her destiny. 

Will China be able to capitalize the op- 
portunity? What is the equity behind that 
teeming mass of millions? Does the confusion of today 
herald the order and unification of tomorrow? In this, 
and the remaining articles of the series, an effort will be 
made to find the answers. 

No matter from what angle you attack the Chinese 
problem, there are difficulties in getting at anything like 
stable as well as comprehensive results. When you survey 
the area of the country, with its many and diverse dialects 
and disturbances, the prospect is almost appalling. It is 
like trying to describe the Grand Cajion or Victoria Falls. 
In these two wonders you have miracles of Nature that 
overwhelm you with their grandeur and their awesome- 
ness. They represent the evolution of the ages. 
own way China also expresses a tremendous span of years. 

Long before the Western World saw the light two great 
civilizations had developed on the other side of the world. 
One was in India and the other in China. India today is 
peculiarly a British problem, but China becomes more and 
more an international issue. In dealing with China you 
must consider at the outset that she was great when 
Persia, Babylon, Greece and Rome were at the height of 
their glory. The Augustan period of the Roman Empire 
was contemporary with the Han dynasty of China, which 
ruled imperial domains greater than those of Rome. All 
those older orders have vanished from the earth, yet 
China is just beginning a fresh era of advancement. 

To go into a survey of any Western country you can at 
once get down to brass tacks. Not so with China. Just as 
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A Livin’ Wage 


\ N TE’RE hearin’ a whole lot about a livin’ wage these 
days, but who’s goin’ t’ say what a livin’ wage is? 
Surely not some ambitious paper hanger with a 
second-hand sedan an’ two growin’ daughters; an’ most 
assuredly not th’ painter whose wife is proud of her feet an’ 
loves t’? wear white. It seems t’ us ther’s too many different 
kinds 0’ workin’men an’ too great an assortment o’ tastes an’ 
ambitions ’mongst ’em t’ undertake t’ even strike a fair 
medium in th’ matter 0’ wages. We have plumbers who’re 
interested in th’ finer things o’ life, an’ we have plumbers 
who’re dull an’ indifferent. We have dude plasterers that 
no wage would carry from one Saturday t’ another, an’ 
dyspeptic plasterers who are unencumbered an’ who kin 
worry along on bananas. Plasterers, same as other work- 
men, come in all styles. They’re single an’ double, an’ 
ther’s firsts an’ culls. Aside from automobiles, pool an’ 
lodges, ther’s other things t’ consider when tryin’ t’ arrive 
at a livin’ wage. Some workmen demand prunes each 
mornin’ instead o’ oats.. Some artisans are fond o’ tourin’, 
while others like t’ dress up an’ look like other people when 
they’re strikin’. A carpenter may belong t’ a country 
club an’ be payin’ alimony, or he may be powerful politi- 
cally an’ only care t’ work when he feels like it. It’s goin’ 
t’ be purty hard t’ decide what a livin’ wage is these days 
o’ measured telephone service, ten-dollar shoes, fifty-cent 
collars an’ twenty-nine-cent gasoline. Artisans are jest 
like bookkeepers.. Ther’s mild, ploddin’, doughnut-eatin’ 
bookkeepers, an’ ther’s dashin’ expert bookkeepers. Work- 
men are gittin’ t’ be jest like all of us, an’ none of us are 
gittin’ what we think we’re worth. Ther’s too many new 
ways t’ spend money an’ not enough new ways t’ git it. 
*Bout th’ only way we know of fer a feller t’ git what he 
demands, next t’ havin’ his home made int’ a duplex, or 
bein’ a coal miner, is t’ become so efficient that he’s in- 
dispensable; but that’s th’ long way around, an’ besides, 
it’s so hard t’ git off t’ see a circus parade or take a vaca- 
tion. —Abe Martin. 


Outline of History by H. G. Wells 


EFORE the dawn of history, in fact before the Flood, 
The merry megasaurus chewed his prehistoric cud; 
And near him sported on the green 
A pterodactyl—Pliocene— 
While playfully the brontosaurus frolicked in the mud. 


Ah, life was gay and carefree in those happy golden days, 
For that was in the Mesozoic Age—to coin a phrase; 

But soon there came to spoil it all 

The gruff, morose Neanderthal, 

A shaggy, low-browed early man, with coarse and vulgar ways. 


Ten million years slip by. Ah me! It seems like yesterday. 
The prehistoric beasts are gone, but man has come to stay. 
He builds rude huts along the lakes, 

And fashions spears of flint, and makes 

Impressionistic paintings and crude pottery of clay. 


The jolly old Egyptians dwelt in splendor by the Nile. 

They prayed before the sacred bull and sacred crocodile. 
They treated rough the Hebrew kids; 

They built the sphinx and pyramids; 

Their kings were named for cigarettes—a quaint and novel style. 
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““Here Comes a Cop, Bill. You 
Hold Him in Argument While 
I Beat it With the Bone’’ 


The ancient Greeks went in quite strong for culture and for 
art. 

In fact ’twas back in Athens that the drama got its start. 

They licked the Persian hosts upon 

The bloody field of Marathon. 

Their offspring now sell peanuts and bananas from a cart. 


The Romans cleaned up half the earth. J. Cxsar was. their 
boss. 

He shot craps at the Rubicon before he swam across. 

They offered him a royal crown, 

But thrice he had to turn it down, 


And then his friend J. Brutus came and threw him for a loss. 


The tron-clad Crusaders were a fierce and warlike band. 
For many years they battled to redeem the Holy Land. 

They fought the heathen Saracen, 

And then they all went home again. 

When dressed up for a party they resembled something canned. 


Columbus claimed this earth of ours was shaped just like a 
sphere. 

His neighbors sneered and laughed at him and said “‘ The guy 
is queer.”’ 

But Isabella hocked her jewels, 

And said “Go on, kid! Show them fools.” 

And so he sailed across the sea, and that’s why we are here. 
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Napoleon, though little, had a large and lofty bean. 

When but an unknown corporal he married Josephine, 
But when to fame he rose at length . 
He said, “I'll have to play through strength. 4 
I’ve only honors in my hand, so I’ll discard my queen. 
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The Kaiser thought he’d bring the French and British to thei 


knees. 
He said, “I’m strong for earth control and freedom of th 
seize.” : 
Alas, his well-made plans went wrong. e ’ 


The Yankees came, three million strong, * 
And now poor Kaiser William’s up in Holland chopping tree; 


And so down through the centuries thi 
gripping story tells ; , 
The tale of man’s development fron 
protoplasmic cells. b 
And though the author, here and ther 
Has made mistakes, as some declare 
Yet truth lies at the bottom, you will fi 
of H.G. Wells. Newman Levy. 
éri 


Wrong Brand — 


t 
“N/E GOOD man,” she vociferated 
looking out from the windoy 
of her limousine, “can I find anywher 
in the vicinity a form of poverty tha 
would be edifying to contemplate 
gracious in aspect, cheerful in 
position, and from a decorative a 
point as ornamental as a peacock ¢ 
a lawn?” is 

The aged, whiskered farmer halte 
the horses attached to his plow an 
gazed in silence at the magnificen 

lady. 

“Madam,” he said at last, ‘I can point out to youl 
this county no poverty except that which is horrible t 
contemplate, hideous in aspect, huddled in almshouses 
dirty, diseased and degenerate into the bargain.” : 

“Ah, me!”’ sighed the fine lady as she subsided into t 
cushions. “I am a professor of sociology at a seminary 
attended by the daughters of the wealthy, and my per 
plexity arises from the lack of any form of poverty that wil 
fit into the theories I expound.” 

“T understand, madam,” sighed the old farmer as hi 
whipped up his horses, “for I am trying now to find 
farm that will fit the agriculture my son acquired at 
college.” —Alexander Harvey. 


As it Probably Was ; 


[Being a conversation between Mr. and Mrs. William Brad 
ford in the year 1620, on the eve of the sailing of the good shij 
Mayflower. The scene is Southampton, England.] 


R. B.: Now listen, dear—for the last time. We’ve go 

to get everything into two suitcases; even the steamel 

trunk is out of the question. The Mayflower isn’t a ver} 
big boat, remember. ’ 

Mrs. B.: But I’ve got to take enough to wear, William 

A woman is judged 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Supposing—a Few Distinguished Senators, Such as Robert M. LaFollette, Hiram Warren Johnson, Senator Borah, Senator Frelinghuysen and Henry Cabot Lodge, 


Volunteered a Public Demonstration of ‘“‘How to Keep Warm Though Without Coal” 
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Seams GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP === saa ~ 
a 1) 
We're frisky go-getters, no lazy forgetters, Ki 
Real hustlers at work or in play. Wh 
This Campbell’s we're bringing (i 
Just sets us all singing— Wi 
It’s the soup you'll enjoy every day! i 
| i 
} 
Hh 
P nf ‘Ie Alp Losteu cameos compas ’ Ta, | 
Go-getters! | 
Healthy, up-and-doing people—the men | 
who “get the business’—the women who ii 
manage right—are just the kind who enjoy i 
) ° Mil 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup the most. They like hi! 
its sparkling flavor, its delicious spicy zest, its i 
vigor and nourishment. Every plateful seems i 
to say: “You're sure to like it!” hi 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
is pure tomato—the tonic juices and rich“meat”’ i 
of the finest fruit strained to a velvety puree. | i" 
Butter that makes the blend richer and tastier UG Na UE a i 
: es : Campbell’s Soups i) 
| still. Spicing and seasoning deftly added by Asparagus Rees oe i 
| ° e ean utton il i 
| Campbell’s famous chefs. The recipe is an Beef Ox Tail i 
| exclusive Campbell’s creation. The soup is a Chicken peviniee: i 
4 i 4 Bi h f | i e as Gumbo (Okra) Sein at 
| elight which never fails to tempt the appetite. oe LL eee 
Mock aes Nii: hy pape ne 
\ e ermicelli- | omato 
i 21 kinds 12 cents a can Your grocer can supply any of these soups i 
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HEN Yvonne de Marsay re- 
y y turned to the library An- 
thony Bracken was sitting 
in his chair, his forehead damp with 
the perspiration of fear. His hand 
shook as he carried his handkerchief 
to his brow, and it seemed to Yvonne 
he had shrunken inches in stature. 
There was a wizened look to him, an 
appearance of age and of breaking up. 
His cold, banker’s face, sharp in its 
outline, carefully shaven, handsome, 
was hardly to be recognized. It was 
pulpy, soft, vague. He stared up at 
her without speaking. 

“That was grandfather’s voice,” 
she said. ‘‘ You heard it?” 

““T__heard it,’’ he said huskily. 

“Did you hear it yesterday?” 
Her voice was hard, inexorable. In- 
stinct taught her she had seized upon 
a defenseless moment, when his will 
was destroyed by terror. “‘ You de- 
nied it then.”’ 

“No. No.” 

“Y ou are lying, Anthony Bracken. 
If my grandfather is so ill, how can he 
sing? If he is too ill to see me, how 
can he wander about singing? How 
could he sing outside your office win- 
dow? Answer me!”’ 

He wet his lips, which hung loosely, 
and moved his jaw as if he were 
chewing some distasteful particle. 

“He couldn’t. He didn’t,” said 
Bracken. “I didn’t hear him yester- 
day. He couldn’t have been there. 
I tell you he couldn’t.”’ 

“But he sang now—just as he used 
to sing. I heard him, Mr. Thorne 
heard him, you heard him. Why were 
you so frightened?”’ 

““T was not frightened. I—it was 
exhaustion, overwork, indigestion.” 

“Tt wasfear,’’ said Yvonne. ‘“‘ Why 
were you afraid?” 

He gripped the upholstery of the 
chair and fought to knit together his 
raveled nerves. His brain was inert; 
it refused to respond to his demands 
upon it. Terror of asort he had never 
experienced held him in dead fingers. 
He tried to think, to defend himself 
against her inquisition, but whatever 
subtility of mind he possessed had 
deserted him. 

“Why does my grandfather sing?”’ 
Yvonne demanded. 

“He—he is ——” 

Bracken forced himself to besilent, 
fearing what he would answer. He 
must make no replies to this girl 
which were not well considered, which 
could raise up danger for him in the 
future. It had been on his tongue to 
tell her André de Marsay was not in 
his right mind, but he had checked the lie before it was 
uttered. It would have been a dangerous lie. Insane men 
cannot issue powers of attorney; they cannot write notes 
giving orders, or if they do the orders will be disregarded. 
No, he dared not tell her André was insane. 

“He is delirious at moments,” he said. Then: “It must 
have been someone else. Your grandfather could not— 
it is impossible, impossible!”’ 

“Why?” 

He shook his head. His brain was clearer now, but not 
yet to be trusted. ‘“‘You must not question me,”’ he said. 
“Tt is against his orders.’’ 

“Nonsense! I am his granddaughter. I am of more 
importance to him than any other living being. He loves 
me, Anthony Bracken. No matter what his illness was, he 
would want me by his side.. There is something wrong, 
Anthony Bracken. Something evil is going on in this 
house. I feel it. It is in the very air. The rooms smell of 
wickedness. What are you doing to my grandfather?”’ 

“Doing to him!”’ At this direct challenge Bracken’s 
instinct of self-preservation responded. ‘What should 
I be doing to him? What could I do to him? He is ill. 
You know as well as I how vain he is—of his appearance 
and his dignity. You know ——”’ 

“T know that I suspect you.’’ She paused at a new 
thought, one that came crashing in upon her as she 
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Tell Yvonne i 
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Word Here '’n’ There’’ 


considered all the circumstances which surrounded her—the 
dismissal of the old servants and their replacement by the 
Indian and the Chinaman; the careful guard set over her 
grandfather’s room; the air of lurking watchfulness which 
lay heavy upon the house. ‘‘Anthony Bracken, are you 
keeping my grandfather a prisoner in his room?” 

“‘Nonsense!’’ he said in something like his old chill, 
decisive voice. ‘‘ You’ve been reading silly books.” 

Yvonne eyed him as a queen might eye a traitor who 
cringed before her in irons. ‘“‘I don’t believe you’d have 
the courage,’’ she said slowly. ‘“‘You’re a coward. If you 
could benefit yourself you would do it, Anthony, if you 
dared. You would do anything for money. Take me to 
see my grandfather.” 

“Impossible,” he said shortly. 

“You wouldn’t dare do it,’’ she said musingly, “‘un- 
less’’—her eyes demanded the truth of him—‘“‘unless 
someone were holding you up to it—somebody who could 
compel you.’”’ She gave thought to that possibility. 
“That man Roper,” she said. 

“Your grandfather’s physician.”’ 

“A man he would not permit to step foot in this house!”’ 
she said scornfully. ‘‘That is the most suspicious fact of 
all. If everything is right—there is but one way to make 
me believe everything is right, and that is to take me to my 
grandfather.” 


By Clarence 


And Then He Jest Mumbled and Ail I Could Make Out Wasa 
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“The foolish notions that get in 
your head are not my fault,” he gaj| 

“Anthony,” she said, “I’m goiy 
to see the inside of that room. [’ 
going to see my grandfather’s face 

“Tf you do—after my warnings 
if you enter that room against } 
will—you will regret it to your d 
ing day. And if you blab these ig 
otic ideas of yours af 

“You are speaking to Yvonne, 
Marsay,’’she said. “I shall go whe 
I please, say what I please. Taken 
to my grandfather or I will find 
way to reach him.” 

“You will not!’’ he said. “Y¢ 
will do as you are told. For the tin 
Iam master of this house and all wi 
are in it. For once you will takeo 
ders from somebody. He has spoil 
you. He has filled your head wil 
idiotic notions about yourself and tl 
De Marsays—and I’ll take some: 
them out. Meddle with importay 
affairs again and I’ll take steps | 
see you don’t repeat it. I’ll hay 
none of your headstrong nonsense, 

“You!”’ She laughed shortl 
“For years you’ve been a hanger-0 
and a lick-spittle. My grandfath 
has tolerated you. I shall not.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. It ws 
his purpose, if possible, to veer tl 
talk from the subject of her gran 
father. 

“You've gotten us into seriol 
difficulties with this man Thorne 
burning bridges, dynamiting tho 
oughfares. What do you mean } 
it? So help me, if you dare anoth 
word or act I’ll shut you up so tigl 
you won’t be able to do any harm 
I’ll lock you in your room!” 

“T’ll do as grandfather would hay 
me do. I’ll defend what is ours, : 
he would have defended it. Andn 
body will stop me.” 

“And get us involved in a lawsu 
with Thorne.” 

She smiled. ‘At any rate,” sl 
said, “‘he is a gentleman. You don 
understand his sort. There’ll bet 
lawsuit. He’ll fight, but he’ll doh 
own fighting. He won’t whine ar 
slink off to lawyers and courts. 0 
if only he were in your place and y¢ 
in his!’’ 

Her own words took her by su 
prise. She stood silent, repeatir 
them over, wondering why she ha 
uttered them, and what they mean 
She found them to be true. She di 
wish he were in Bracken’s place hel} 
ing her to fight Bracken in his plae 
She realized more than this—thi 
when she found him to be an enen 
of her house it had meant more to her than if he had bee 
another than himself. There was something about tl 
young man that had demanded of her her confidence at 
her friendship. In her extremity she had seen him as Oo! 
upon whom she might depend. Vaguely, not deliberatel 
she had somehow counted on him. And yet he irritate 
her. She could be very angry with him. Most significar 
of all, he touched her imagination and tweaked at hi 
curiosity. She regretted the necessity of hating him. 

‘Let me repeat to you,” said Bracken, now almost hin 
self again, “‘that I will have no meddling from you.” 

“And let me repeat to you,” she said, “that I shall ¢ 
exactly as I have a mind to. The idea—the idea of you 
daring to give me orders!” | 

The game had ended in stalemate. Bracken was afra’ 
of what this headstrong, impulsive girl might be mové 
to do, and yet he could not control her. She would n 
submit to his control, and filled with apprehensions + 
he was, naturally timid, he dared undertake no har 
methods. He was afraid of her, of her potentialities f 
trouble-making. In short, he was nonplused, and mat 
up in bluster what he lacked in actual authority. 

As for Yvonne, she felt her helplessness. She burné 
with humiliation that she, the granddaughter of And 
de Marsay, the crown princess, as it were, should bes 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Just how much deeper and stronger 
the national affection for the Cadillac 
has recently become, is demonstrated 
by the fact that Type 61 is recording the 
most successful year in Cadillac history. 


A large proportion of Type 61 owners 
are men who have owned previous 
Cadillac types, and whose acquaintance 
with Cadillac, therefore, is of several 
years’ standing. 


Their regard for the Cadillac is not 
unlike that which they have for an old 
and trusted friend, whose character 
they admire and upon whose good faith 
they know that they can rely. 


In their years of association with the 
Cadillac, they have had ample oppor- 
tunity to test out its qualities under 
almost every conceivable condition. 
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Invariably they have found it the same 
likeable, even-tempered Cadillac, re- 
sponsive to their mood and dependably 
worthy of the confidence they placeinit. 


Consequently, Cadillac owners have 
proved that once they have chosen 
friends they are slow indeed in chang- 
ing them, by coming back regularly for 
another and another Cadillac. 


Regularly, year by year, their circle is 
joined by other discerning men and 
women who are desirous of forming a 
similar pleasant and enduring relation- 


ship with Cadillac. 


Theyareagreed that theirattachment to 
Cadillac finds highest expression in Type 
61, the same Cadillac they have always 
admired, but with the added charm and 
deeper powers which years have givenit. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

powerless, so futile. As far as she could see in four direc- 
tions the hills were hers; the men who logged them drew her 
pay and should be subject to her orders. So she reasoned. 
In the illness of her grandfather she should rule as heir to 
all things which were his, yet as soon as the silver in her 
purse was expended she would find herself dependent upon 
Anthony Bracken for money. How such a situation could 
have come about she was unable to comprehend. It was 
against nature. She could not rule even her own home. 
She could not walk its halls without espionage. 
stranger, a man with no De Marsay blood in his veins, a 
hired man, a dependent and hanger-on, exercised the high 
justice, the middle and the low! There was nothing she 
could do about it, and she raged at her helplessness. 

There was no one to whom she could appeal, if her 
pride had permitted a cry for help. But she was not 
afraid—only angry, bitterly angry, humiliated and lonely. 

So they faced each other warily, Yvonne eager to exer- 
cise power over this man if it were hers, Bracken pos- 
sessing power, but forbidden by his timidity to make 
effective use of it. She felt herself the victim of a revolu- 
tion in the palace, dethroned by some successful plot. 
Her imagination saw events in a romantic light, through 
a glamorous fourteenth-century haze. Bracken was mayor 
of the palace, she a Merovingian princess. Bracken was 
solaced by no romance. He saw himself in a ticklish 
situation and this girl as the chief menace to his security. 

Yvonne had the last word, and it was one that fitted so 
snugly among Bracken’s apprehensions that he was never 
thereafter to rid himself of it. 

“This can’t last,’ she said. “‘The time is coming when 
you will have to explain everything and account for every- 
thing. And it will be I who shall de- 
mand the accounting.”’ 

With that she turned and left the 
room. Presently she left the house, 
for its atmosphere stifled her. She 
remained within its walls only so 
much as necessity required. Her 
home had ceased to be her home— 
had become noisome, heavy with 
poisonous, nightmare vapors of 
dread and of suspicion. Lightness 
and gayety had vanished from it, to 
be replaced by a heavy, damp, cling- 
ing fog of threatened impending 
calamity. It was impossible for 
Yvonne to breathe its atmosphere 
of stealth and live. She sought the 
fair sunshine and the pure air of her 
valley and drew from it life and 
strength to endure and to defy. 

As she descended the hill toward 
the village she saw, laboring upward 
toward her, stopping now and then 
to pant for breath and to clutch her 
heaving sides, a woman’s figure 
which would be notable in any com- 
pany for its abundance. Yvonne 
paused, poised, and a light of joyful 
recognition came into her eyes. Then 
throwing dignity to the winds she 
ran and called as she ran: 

“Tante! Tante Whidden!” 

And then with childish abandon 
she threw herself headlong upon that 
ample bosom, elasping it with her 
eager arms and pressing her cheek to 
the woman’s dumpling cheek, and 
there she clung. 

“Knock a body off their feet!’ 
said Mrs. Whidden with a formid- 
able scowl. ‘Divin’ at a body like 
they was a lake of water!’’ She 
spoke as a _ cross-grained, high- 
tempered old lady should speak, but 
then her voice changed. “‘My lamb! 
My precious lambkin!”’ 

A large, an extraordinarily large 
tear oozed corpulently out of her eye 
and paused speculatively on her lid 
before it undertook the passage of 
her cheek. Her face was still severe. 
It had softened in none of its firm 
masculine lines, but her eyes were 
the eyes of a mother seeing after a 
long absence the face of her child. 

Mrs. Whidden was a belligerent 
old lady in every curve and line and 
movement of her. Her chin was 
square and her mouth was large and 
of a firmness quite unbelievable. 
Her voice was harsh to hoarseness, 
and despite her rotundity her every 
movement was brisk, brusque, of a 
decisive jerkiness. Her date was 
the early ’80’s. On her gray hair, 
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which refused to grow white, was a jet bonnet, whose 
ribbons were tied so tightly under her chin that the knot 
was quite lost sight of and buried in flesh. About her 
shoulders she wore a Paisley shawl. Her dress was black 
silk, made from a dress pattern bought for her by her late 
husband in the year 1884, and she dated events from its 
acquisition, as: ‘‘Lemme see. That fambly moved here 
two year after I got my black silk, seems as though.” 
Or, ‘‘Minnie’s fust boy was born the day my black silk 
was seven year old.” 

This dress she wore Sundays and at funerals. 
her boast that she never missed ‘‘church ner buryin’. 

There is a kind of shoe known to commerce as a common- 
sense shoe. Mrs. Whidden’s shoes were the grandmothers 
of all common-sense shoes. They were of the ancient and 
disappearing type known as the congress, with elastic 
strips down the ankles, and were pulled on like a boot. 
The toes were their widest point, and they were of leather 
so soft that each of Mrs. Whidden’s toes was clearly 
outlined for the public to speculate upon. She wore 
steel-rimmed spectacles, and there was a gold chain of 
astounding length about her neck which terminated in a 
gentleman’s hunting-case watch. 

In the privacy of her room she smoked a pipe! This was 
not for solace, be it understood, nor for love of the weed, 
but for ‘‘stummick”’ trouble. An itinerant patent-medicine 
vender once told her tobacco smoke was a sovereign 
remedy for indigestion. Let this prejudice no nice person 
against Mrs. Whidden, for if every man, woman and child 
whose grandmother smoked a pipe should: be excluded 
from polite society there would be a marked scantiness at 
social functions. Also she drank tea. There was always 
a drawin’ of tea on the stove, and in number of cups 
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consumed per diem she could vie with the most distinguisheg 
male inebriate in the county. Finally, she was seventy. 
four years old and wanted it understood that, even qj. 
her age, she didn’t cale’late to take no back talk fror 
nobuddy. 

She pushed Yvonne away and, drawing in her ching 
frowned at the girl through her steel-rimmed spectacles, 
It was an inspection. Yvonne almost expected Mrs 
Whidden to tweak forward one of her ears to discover jj 
she had washed thoroughly behind it. 

“Fuh!”’ said Mrs. Whidden, ‘‘don’t see but what you 
look about the same’s usual. Them furrin parts didn’t 
work no change wuth noticin’. Ketch that earl you was 
settin’ your cap fer?” It was a fiction of the old lady’s 
that Yvonne had determined to marry what she called g 
belted earl, and that no other species of masculine creature 
need apply. ; 

Yvonne, who never wept, was crying softly and enjoy- 
ing it. 

“Here—hold your head back if you got to beller,”’ said 
Mrs. Whidden. ‘“Hain’t goin’ to have my black silk al] 
spotted up with salt tears.” 

“Oh, auntie, auntie! I thought you’d gone away—and 
deserted me.”’ 

“Gone away—me? Huh! Sent away. Took to the 
door and turned out—that’s what. Me, that’s been in the 
fambly since your grandpa was a boy, turned off witha 
month’s wages! But I’m back.” She shook her head 
until the jet of her bonnet rattled. ‘I’m back, and the’s 
them that’ll find it out. Soon’s I heard you was here I 
come full tilt. What’s all the goin’s-on up to that house?” 

‘Where can we go to talk? Not there. I can’t talk to| 
you there, and I’ve so much to tell you and to ask you.” 

“We'll traipse right down to the 
ho-tel and make that ol’ coot, Pop 
Peake, let us set in his parlor. Now 
don’t go rompin’ off like a colt. 
Remember, you’re growed up and. 
’tain’t becomin’ to prance.” | 

At the hotel they found Pop 
Peake sitting on the stoop smoking | 
a cigar contributed by a traveling’ 
man. Hewasin his shirt sleeves and 
wore his collar on the dresser two 
flights up. 

“Mr. Peake,” said Mrs. Whidden, 
“we want to borry the loan of your 
parlor for a spell.” 

“Like to ’blige ye, but the’s two 
travelin’ men in there a-playin’ crib-| 
bage. Watched ’em a spell, but 
didn’t git no good out of it. Now, 

if I do say it I kin count a cribbage, | 
hand faster’n any feller in the state.” 

“Tell them to git out,” said Mrs. 
Whidden. | 

““Waz-al, now,’ "remonstrated Pop, 
“they’re guests, payin’ their way, | 
and I hain’t got no right | 

Mrs. Whidden marched up the 
steps and into the hotel. She paused 
majestically in the parlor door and 
surveyed the drummers. 

“Young men,” she said, “I want 
to occupy this here parlor. Pick up 
them cards and clear out. Leavin’ 
aside everything else, I don’t hold 
with card playin’ on Sunday.” 

When they had settled themselves 
on Pop’s haircloth sofa, upon which 
Mrs. Whidden sat gasping for breath | 
like a miscolored goldfish out of 
water, with Yvonne sitting beside 
her, clinging to her hand as if the girl 
was afraid she would vanish without | 
warning, Yvonne said, ‘‘ Auntie, 
me first about that night—when 
grandfather was taken ill. Were you 
there? What happened? I—I don’t 
know anything.” 

“Plenty happened,” said Mrs. 
Whidden with asnort. ‘“‘Lemmesee, 
I was a-settin’ up in my room a 
knittin’, and all to once I heard yo 
grandpa raisin’ his voice louder’n I 

“ever heard him before, givin’ some 
body fits. Then in about four min- 
utes this whippersnapper Bracken 
comes to thestairs, his voice all seairt_ 
and shaky, and calls to me to co 
right down. , ; 

“*What’s ailin’ ye now?’ says 

“Mr. de Marsay is ill,’ says he: 

“*You scoot fer the doctor,’ says | 
I, ‘and I’ll see what’s to be done.’ 
So down I went, and there was your 
grandpa stretched back in his chair, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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kind of gaspin’ and purplelike, and Bracken so scairt he 
didn’t know whether he was afoot or ahossback. I shooed 
him off for a doctor and got off your grandpa’s shoes, him 
sayin’ no word; and then I fetched cold water and bathed 
his forehead and face, and loosened up the band of his shirt 
so’s he could breathe. Looked like jest a faintin’ spell to 
me. Wa-al, he opened up his eyes halfway and tried to say 
suthin, and then he did say suthin, and it was your name. 

“*Yvonne,’ says he, jest kind of rattlylike. ‘Tell 
Yvonne ’ And then he jest mumbled and all I could 
make out was a word here ’n’ there. French mixed into 
it. Somethin’ he wanted you to know—about somebody. 
I jedged somebody was comin’. But he couldn’t git it out, 
and then he says three or four times a jumble of French. 
Somethin’ about queue, with a du or some sichlike, and 
a dragon. Got that word out clear—‘dragon.’ Wanted 
I should tell you. No sense to it. You git any?” 

“You can’t remember the words?” 

“Jest what I tell you—dragon, and somethin’ that 
sounded like the way a Chinaman wears his hair—queue.” 

“Queue—that might be tail. And dragon ——” She 
shut her eyes, trying to make sense of the fragments. 


“Was it this: La queue du dragon?” she asked. 

“Them’s the words! Said ’em ag’in and ag’in. What’s 
the meanin’ of ’em!”’ 

“Tt means the tail of the dragon,” she said, ‘“but—I 


don’t understand. It doesn’t convey anything to me. The 
tail of the dragon.”’ 

“The way he acted it was consid’able important you 
sh’u’d be told. When they put me out, and got that 
Chinaman to work in my kitchen, I got to figgerin’ with the 
word in my mind—that word ‘queue,’ and says I to my- 
self, ‘Has it got anythin’ to do with that yaller heathen?’”’ 

Yvonne shook her head. “Then what happened?”’ she 
asked. 

“Bracken come back with Doe Roper. Said t’other 
doctor was out of town. They carried your grandpa up 
to his room, and Doe Roper shet the door in my face. I 
didn’t hear nothin’ fer half an hour, and I was listenin’ 
too. Then Doe Roper come up to my room and poked in 
his head and says, ‘Nothin’ to worry about, Mrs. Whid- 
den. Better git to bed and git your sleep.’ And he pulled 
shet my door—and when I went to it a couple minutes 
after, it was locked. Yes, sir, that rapscallion had up and 
locked me in! I didn’t sleep awink. Jest laid on my bed 
a-listenin’. Heard a lot of runnin’ around and movin’ 
things, and then the fire alarm went whangin’ down on the 
common. Dumdest night I ever put in.” 

“And didn’t you see grandfather again 
after that?” 

“T did not. Next mornin’ I was marched 
out of the house, and I hain’t been in it 
since. And now I’m back,” she waggled 
her head belligerently, ‘““and I’m goin’ to of 
git to the bottom of it. The’s some kind of 
skullduggery goin’ on.” 

Yvonne pressed the old hand, wrinkled, 
with outstanding black veins interlacing 
upon the back of it, to her lips. 

“‘T’m so glad you’ve come—so glad! And he left a mes- 
sage for me! The tail of the dragon! He wasn’t ——” 

“Out of his head? Nota bit of it. He wanted I should 
say that French to you, and I’ve said it. It’s for you to 
puzzle out what it means.” 

“La queue du dragon. The tail of the dragon. It means 
nothing.” 

“Tt means suthin,” said Mrs. Whidden emphatically. 
“You kin bet your bottom dollar it means suthin, and you 
got to study it out. Findin’ the meanin’ of it’s the most 
demandin’ business you got.” 


XIV 


R. PAUL GIBBS’ method of being secretive was to 
deafen listening ears with a brass band. Therefore 
when he came to St. Croix for a most private interview 
with Anthony Bracken he arrived in the largest limousine 
procurable, which, to avert any possibility that it would 
escape attention, had been painted a light tan with red 
running gear. He came in a cloud of dust to the accom- 
paniment of ear-shattering blasts upon a motor horn. His 
chauffeur was liveried, and Mr. Paul Gibbs himself wore 
the largest expanse of white vest known to the haber- 
dashery trade. He also wore an imported plaid cap which 
was so voluminous as almost to be a burlesque cap, and 
his ankles were resplendent in pearl-gray spats. He owned 
the roundest, ruddiest, most humorously friendly face in 
the world, and his big blue eyes bulged with good will and 
kindliness. To be brief and to the point, Mr. Paul Gibbs, 
president of the Consolidated Pulp Corporation, was the 
most cheery, whole-souled old blackguard that ever knifed 
a friend in the back for a million or scuttled a corporation 
from which there was no escape for women and children. 
His limousine stopped before the De Marsay office and 
he entered, beaming. He beamed upon the new book- 
keeper, whom he had never seen before, and called him 
“‘son,” and asked how he was standing the heat. He never 
failed to beam upon anybody he encountered, no matter 
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how unimportant he might be. It was habit born of lifelong 
policy. His motto was that you can catch more flies with 
honey than you can with vinegar, and it had proved 
efficacious. - 

“Bracken in?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. That door. He’s alone.” 


“I Was Not Frightened. I—it Was Exhaustion, Over: 
work, Indigestion.’’ ‘“‘It Was Fear,’’ Said Yvonne 


“Better rap, hadn’t I?”’ Mr. Gibbs asked, and made it 
appear he was deferential to the other’s judgment on that 
important point. He rapped, and entered. 

“Well, well, Bracken! As I live! Younger and hand- 
somer every day. Bachelor too. How d’ye manage it? 
Saved you the trouble of coming to see me. Uh-huh! 


When a man of your importance says he wants to confer’ 


with me I don’t wait for him. No sir-ree! I hot-foot it 
right to him. Um! How’s the old gentleman? Hope he’s 
taking care of himself. Splendid old man. Admire him.” 
He did admire André de Marsay, because the old gentleman 


t 
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had proved a nut he was unable to crack and (¢ 
had been satisfied to emerge from a certain abortive 
with a disarmament agreement and a peaceful divisj 
territory. “Hot, ain’t it?’ he finished, sinking into a. 
and running his silk handkerchief around inside his e 

Bracken shook hands warmly, but was unable to eo 
wholly the wary look that appeared in his eye at sig 
his visitor. 

“Mr. de Marsay is getting along as well as ea 
expected,’”’ he said. 

“Tn a man of his age,” 

“Exactly.” 

“Which,” said Gibbs, “‘is the reason you want to di 
the weather and where I buy my neckties and the ex 
tant rate of transoceanic travel with me, eh?” 

“Take off your coat; no ceremony here,” said Brag 

“Perfectly satisfactory answer,” said Gibbs. “C 
succinct and to the point. Before we get to business le 
compliment you on your tailor. Cuts a good shou 
Now shoot!” ; 

“A few years ago, “vou and M 
Marsay made an agreement 

“To keep from under one another’s feet—yes. I let 
hog what was his and he let me hog what was min 
words to that effect.” 

Z an agreement,” went on Bracken as if he th 
been interrupted, “which provided your interests sh 
keep off the East Branch in return for our inter 
keeping off Black River.” 

““You’ve got it word for word. Letter-perfect. ix 

“What,” asked Bracken, “is your opinion of the ti 
on the East Branch?” 

“That it would make better pulp than it would tain 
“Suppose something had made it desirah 
modify the old agreement?” 


added Gibbs. 


” 


said Bracken, 


” 


“Such as De Marsay’s age? Um! ee 
being survived by nobody but a girl?” 

“Those considerations enter in.” ¢ 

“Way, way in,’’ said Gibbs heartily. 4 


“There are four towns that can be logged | 
the river.’ a 

“Roughly, a hundred thousand acres.’ 

“Tn certain circumstances,” said Bracken 
might be thought unwise for this concern t 
pand. It might even be deemed advisabl 
realize on timber and to invest in securities.” 

“T can understand how it might be so. M 
heir, and that sort of thing. Natural solicitud 
her inexperience. To be sure. Nothing like s 
itude; one of the noblest virtues.” 

“Would your company be in the markebig 
East Branch if we decide to relinquish it?” 

“Ata price. Ata price. Got it for sale?” 

“T was coming to the price—after we touc 
some other points.”’ 

“Such as,” said Gibbs, “what do you get 
of it, and what do I get out of it. We'll kin 
touch on that one lightly. Always interests n 
know. There ought to be something by way 
profit sitting around in this deal. One we 
sneak up on and knock down with a club, A 
don’t make as much noise as a gun.” : 

“ A young man by thename of Thorne has bo 
that timber,” said Bracken. | 

“Kind of climbed in through the kitchen 
dow when nobody was looking, eh? And t 
were the pies all spread out on the table for hi 
help himself. Building him a dam, ain’t he?’ 

“Plans a pulp mill.” 

“Um! Nice young feller, to go to that tro 
Waz-al, how do we rake his river and his dam 
his mill away from him? Got it schemed 01 
you wouldn’t have sent for me. The younger 
come the tenderer the meat.”’ 

“ Are you interested privately or for the ao 
idated?”’ 

“Same as you,” said Gibbs cheerily. “Me 
and till I git through with it.” 

“Tf we use the De Marsay interests and the 
solidated we can handle this man Thorne.” 

“To be sure. I’ll lend you the Consolid 
and you lend me the De Marsay. That way 
both keep our hands clean. You won’t be tob 
to De Marsay for what I do, and I won't | 
blame to the Consolidated for what you do. § 
thing like that. Good notion. Have a cigar. 
port ’em myself. Cost twenty cents in Havi 

“Thorne bought at an average of thirteen dolla! 
acre. Gave back a mortgage for 60 per cent. Now 
was to meet with reverses, if he couldn’t finish his 
and went broke trying to build a mill, there would 
foreclosure and sale. Not many bidders for a pro} 
of that magnitude.” 

“T figure De Marsay and me would be about > 
two there are.’ 

“But if you bid in for the Consolidated there wou 
be any profit for Gibbs.” A 
P (Continued on Page 97) 
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ent to work. Lllegally, of course; but when your 


Vent she was twelve years old Amelia Woolem 
Ww 
only father, a railway shopman, has just died, leav- 


you one of eight, legality waits upon need and desire, 
e did not mind going. She 
small difference between 
‘and school, except an ex- 
our or so. That was offset 
. certain vividity to work’s 
s which school dully lacked. 
fortified by three brothers’ 
two sisters’ previous experi- 
», besides many school 
ds’ experiences, she could 
: given renowned lawyers 
upon the working of the 
-labor laws and the ease 
which they may be evaded 
1 the evader is astute and 
ute. 
1e bright Monday morning 
‘une she approached the 
glass front doors of the 
meky cut-price wholesale 
iouse as coolly as if she had 
) urgently sent for and 
ily besought to come to the 
f the millinery industry of 
Middle West. 
id in the course of several 
; at public school Amelia 
aie things never taught 
‘eachers. Even as one 
hed black shoe hovered 
e the glossy mahogany 
‘hold she saw Gyp Ferder 
oraced herself. He had a 
‘epelling nose, a ferrety pair . 
(ht eyes and auburn hair. 
hair! It wore its authority 
a, 
e Blarincky establishment 
inot advertised lately for 
id girls. There is this dif- 
ee between a retail and a 
le place of business: The 
rr’s front doors are as open 
«ndelions in May and all 
would enter are welcomed 
i: like prodigal sons return- 
: buy their father’s held- 


wheat crop. But in the 
there is drawn a cold line 
\en legitimate and other en- 
é to sacred precincts. This 
1 lottish and conscienceless 
r and there are many indi- 
ls who try to slip in where 
Jiaven’t the slightest right 
, but should go to retail 


r and pay the proper five— 
e hundred—per cent in- 
a: in price. 


\elia had heard the Blar- 
k establishment mentioned 
favorably as a place for an 
kious young errand person 
“sex. She stiffened-resolutely to meet its gate guardian. 
‘\ire a jade colored necktie. Such glory for a door boy! 
hl cost at least a third of his week’s pay. 
7) elongated his thin authoritative neck toward her. 
“hatcha want?” he demanded haughtily. “We didn’t 
vitise this month for help.” 
"ek? 
1 had him on the hip—using jiujitsuan figure. She 
‘\) ahand, ostensibly to hide, in reality to give emphasis 
a ering giggle. “Say, who’swe? Why, tomato-head, 
— choose you for an employyur if you was the 
y ne hangin’ low or hangin’ high. An’ I didn’t spend 
e mts and forty minutes to waste time chattin’ with 
nine like you. Lemme pass!” 
H\lid not let her. But before he could stay her she had 
ed under his arm and in half a second was halfway to 
vators which her quick eye, informed beforehand by 
niends, had detected at the rear of the great desk- 
ompartmented main floor. 
Inny wholesale house an errand girl always is needed or 
oUto be needed, advertisement or none. An hour later 
t Blarincky fifth floor Amelia was carrying gray satin 
‘Tom stockroom to workroom with as much non- 
alice as if she had been familiar with stock shelves for 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK SPRADLING 


He Had Confided to Her That for His Part He 
Couldn’t See What the Other Fellows Saw in 
Lilly Hotstadt or Ina Booth 


And since her looks are not unpertinent to this story, 
Amelia Woolem may as well be described at this point. 
She was not a pretty little girl; not then or later. She was 
lean, and she had straight black hair of no particular gloss, 
a pair of black eyes of no particular lashiness, and a nose 
that was too big for her face. Her skin was sallow, certified 
milk having been scarce during her first year, and a crowded 
home had been no beauty shop for Amelia. In time her 
skin took on not an unattractive indoor pallor; and in time, 
as her face grew older and larger, her nose was not so 
disproportionate as to attract attention. 

But to describe Amelia well, it may merely be said that 
in the beginning all over her was written “errand girl.’ 
No door boy in the next four years went without his lunch 
to slip her a sack of peanut candy during the afternoon. 
No stock boy sheepishly neglected his own duties to get a 
bolt of satin from a top shelf for her. No under salesman 
looked after her and remarked that some day the kid would 
be a peach. 

She was merely a small indeterminate city girl of the 
type Nature must be fondest of—she makes so many of 
them! 


by being a voracious picker-up of natural facts. 
way she helped to shape her own days and she gave sup- 
port to the free-will theory of the philosophers. 


Amelia partly made up for her looks and repaid Nature 
In this 


In a day she knew that be- 
tween gray satin roses and gray 
cotton ones hang dollars, distine- 
tion and dyes. In a week she 
knew that it was all right to take 
the customers’ elevator if old 
bald Henry Blarincky was not 
around; but, if he was, perilous 
beyond word. Beat it, oh, hasty 
feet! to the employes’ or freight, 
seventy feet farther to the rear. 
In a month she knew that she 
would likely be the next errand 
girl to be promoted to stock girl. 
Inayear she knew that she could 
easily earn fifteen dollars a week 
and up, undoubtedly up, before 
she was eighteen, and ever after. 
But if she desired to exchange 
the fifteen, or more, and inde- 
pendence for a husband who 
would be a prize and not a pen- 
alty—the phrasing was Mme. 
Jeanne Cary’s, of the French 
designing room—she must look 
around with intelligence and 
choose him with discrimination. 

And it may as well be said at 
once that in regard to the mar- 
ried state Amelia’s long precon- 
ceived opinion was somewhat in 
accordance with Saint Paul’s. 

She wasnotunobservant. She 
had observed that many wives 
wore a facial expression that be- 
gan as a faint but indubitable 
air of patience near their eye- 
brows and ended in two exas- 
perated lines near the mouth. 
But she had not seen, either, that 
the unmarried women of her ac- 
quaintance trod an invariable 
path of roses from counter or 
factory to the grave. 

Now she cast a disdainful 
glance at Selma Schmidt, a fore- 
woman who was tall and sparely 
built and had a small black mus- 
tache and who said firmly, ‘‘No, 
I never married. Thank God. 
I’ve got three thousand dollars 
in Liberty Bonds, though, for 
my old age, while my two mar- 
ried sisters have never got out of 
the clutches of installment fur- 
niture houses in twenty years.” 

“On Halsted Street I saw a 
pale gray wood dressing table 
with a triple mirror,” scathingly 
commented Amelia in an under- 
tone to Lilly Holstadt, “that I’d 
certainly sooner have than some 
old savings.” 

“Me too,” scornfully said Lilly, also of the errand folks, 
whose yellow hair was to be a pioneer in the bobbed move- 
ment. “Did you see Mrs. Jewell in the reception room the 
other day? Her fur coat was sweet.” 

Alfred Jewell was the Blarincky chief silk buyer. 

“T saw her,’ said Amelia. “She was waiting to go to 
lunch and matinée with her husband. She had pretty 
white hands too. And white gloves, besides.’”?’ And Amelia 
inclined a greedily receptive ear toward Madame Jeanne, 
who once had been, it was common knowledge, plain Jen 
Cary, of many a workroom. 

Jen Cary was now stout and would have been gray- 
haired if she had not chosen henna instead, and she was 
untidily inclined to pins instead of hooks for her personal 
wardrobe. But she had been twice married, she got one 


hundred dollars weekly for a perfect color sense, incongru- 


ous with her full red face, and her everyday manner was 
animated with the unmistakable verve of a person who has 
found life pleasant for the most part. 

“Well, I always say the right woman can do a lot with 
any man,” she said tolerantly to Selma Schmidt. “I know 
wives who’ve done it. Amelia, run and get me some henna 
violets from the stockroom. Three dozen. My own cousin 
Maud was one. And I’ll say Maud had ordinary material 
to work with.” 
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“‘T suppose you can find a case or two,”’ grudged Selma. 

“T’ll say it takes tact and brains. But Maud was one 
who could see opportunity’s fetlock—or forelock, what- 
ever it is—before most men. Before Jim could. So she 
started before she married him; maybe’’—chuckle from 
speaker—“‘before they got engaged. Sort of turned his 
mind toward success. I don’t think Jim ever knew it, 
either.”’ 

Amelia sped unwillingly for the violets. She brought 
orange colored flowers instead of the desired shade. But 
Madame Jeanne had a tolerant tongue even in reprimand; 
and besides, she was still arguing with Selma. 

“ANT got to say is if I was a girl again I’d pick out some 
average nice young fellow—my two died, you know; 
pneumonia and taxi smash-up—and I’d trust to my own 
wits to train him into the provider I wanted him to be. 
Takes tact. Takes brains. But the girl who hasn’t got 
a good-sized chunk of both,’”’ declared Madame Jeanne 
warmly, looping red velvet, “‘hasn’t any right to wish her- 
self onto any man. Men themselves have rights.” 

Amelia hearkened. Although at that time she had not 
yet met Perry Gramwell, there perhaps formed in her mind 
a nebulous picture of him: the pleasant-eyed, neatly 
dressed, aspiring young fellow who would loom as her fate. 

At any rate her mind had received a seed for which it 
would prove black loam. Maud and Jim, whom she would 
never meet, would influence her days. 


Place in family may have had something to do with 
Amelia Woolem’s rather egotistical intentness thereafter 
on her personal future. She was not one of the elders, nor 
was she the youngest. She was one of the middling ones 
who in any large and struggling family are perforce for the 
most part left to their own plans and devices, not being 
called upon to bear the elders’ burden of labor and respon- 
sibility or the youngest’s burden of parental partiality 
that means either too much restraint or too little, with 
consequent lessening of life purpose. 

As time went on, Amelia’s sisters and brothers who 
topped her in age and income beautifully hoisted the 
Woolem family by, so to speak, their own boot straps. 
This often happens to families in American cities; multiple 
pay envelopes being able to jeer at one unsupported wolf. 
In time there was taken 
from the Woolem ménage 
that extra touch of hardship 
and economy which often 
blunts personal zest in life 
planning. Anna Woolem 
became well-paid manager- 
ess of a cafeteria. Helen 
became a private secretary. 
Ed ran a garage. Hart sold 
automobile accessories. 

At seventeen Amelia had 
become a not unpretty girl 
who had not bobbed her 
hair and did not intend to. 
She had serious eyes and a 
slim figure which wore well 
the one-piece satin or soft 
cloth dresses in vogue 
among young woman work- 
ers of the country and the 
century. In color for dresses 
she inclined to midnight 
blue and sleek black. She 
knew both to be correct for 
business wear, both were 
inexpensive, and both set 
off her pale complexion. She 
was then getting eighteen 
dollars a week as assistant 
clerk in the Blarincky credit 
department, and she had 
known Perry Gramwell sev- 
enteen months. 

Her friendship with him 
had begun in a modest and 
unsentimental way while 
she was stock girl, and it 
had been slow to cement it- 
self with motion pictures or 
fruit sundaes. Amelia had 
been in love six or seven 
times before; with Bill Hart, 
with two of Norma Tal- 
madge’s leading men, with 
a youngish alderman whom 
she knew by newspaper pic- 
tures only, and with two or 
three young fellows who 
were friends of her older 
brothers. But after some 
time she recognized her feel- 
ing for Perry as different 
from anything previously 
experienced by her. 


Afterward she was able to classify it. It was the feeling 
known to beavers. It was the building instinct. Perry was 
building material. But at the time—and this was quite by 
chance one idle hour—she had merely compared Perry’s 
good profile with some irregular ones—they happened to 
be Gyp Ferder’s and little Gus Johnson’s—and she had 
become conscious of a strange stirring of spirit. What a 
nice-looking boy Perry was! Lilly Holstadt had said 
so too. 

After a period this spirit stirring had changed into a 
certain complacency, as of personal pride. 

This was, of course, after the day when she told him of 
Hammerson’s loud mutter in a crowded salesroom. 

Perry Gramwell was a quiet and unassuming young 
fellow with pleasant dark eyes and well-cared-for finger 
nails and light hair. He lived with his parents on the 
North Side, his father being a bookkeeper. Perry wore 
neat shoes and ties, and the good manners which are a 
heritage from father or mother—never a chance acquisition 
from outside acquaintances. 

There were thirty or more of his age and circumstance in 
the Blarincky establishment. All immature of mind and 
body, all bullied and advised perpetually by their supe- 
riors and snubbed by their inferiors; all overfamiliar with 
cafeterias and bargain-rack blue serge, all trying to live, 
be happy and rise on small earnings and large hopes. They 
ran a diversified range of complexion, disposition and 
nationality; from black-haired Izzy Cohn to red-haired 
Gyp Ferder, between both of whom and Amelia there 
stood feud; from little snub-nosed Gus Johnson, whose 
tears flowed copiously all the elevator way up whenever he 
was late to work, to sleek-haired Charley Keyes, who once 
stole a bolt of black silk velvet and blandly laid it on his 
amnesia; from Harry Irwin, from Iowa, to Idor Sarian, 
from Armenia. 

It must not be supposed that in this crowd of young 
males Amelia had created any widespread devastation of 
heart. Not in any perceptible number did boys offer their 
lives and attentions to her. Many were admirers of Lillian 
Gish or of pretty Lilly Holstadt, who had permanently 
waved her yellow hair and ascended in the establishment 
to misses’ hat model. Harry Irwin outside his work cen- 
tered his chief attention on his food—candy and pie a la 


She Braced Herself to Return His Nod Naturally—Oh, Amelia Had Her Pride 
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mode predominating. Idor Sarian was interested on] 
silks, Izzy Cohn did not like any girls, and Gyp Fe 
cared very little for them; so he said with a snap of his] 
not very clean fingers. 

Amelia did not care what any of them cared for—ex 
Perry. Carelessly she began to lump all the others 
crowd, except perhaps Charley Keyes, Izzy Cohn and 
Ferder. These three she disliked. Izzy was an ego 
Charley was a sneak and Gyp used his mouth too m 
He always had. He began to do it her first day, whe; 
was door boy. However, her dislike was not tipped, in 
beginning, with any animosity. It was against a en 
not any individual, that she lowered her voice that. 
her quick ears caught large-waisted, perspiring Ham) 
son’s muttered complaint. 

As has been said, it was a loud mutter. But it w 
sweltering day in August with the seasonal rush on, 
retailers, mostly women in swishing summer furs 
hemmed in Barry Hammerson, general salesman for 
most important Middle States, that he seemed lik 
unfortunate large craft buffeted by many waves, ir 
endless sea. 

Amelia heard his aside. What the mind is attuned) 
finds, whether the keyboard be finite or infinite; ar 
hears with perfect appreciation. Swiftly she turned, 
made her way to the stockrooms. Ostensibly she ha) 
order sheet for verification. As if casually, she pa, 
beside Perry hauling down countless ribbon boll ! 
shelves, and she imparted her news. 

She knew him well enough. She did not know his 
well as she intended to at some future time, but two ni 
before he had bought her a fresh cherry sundae at the 
price drug store next to the cafeteria, and he had eon 
to her that for his part he couldn’t see what the othe! 
lows saw in Lilly Holstadt or Ina Booth; pretty but} 
cenary little baggages who expected a fellow at all tim| 
have a perfectly plump pocketbook. 

Privately Amelia was rather glad that Ina and Lilly 
chosen to show Perry Gramwell that side of their nats 
He was too good for them. Now she had a piece of} 
which might link further her own chain of friendship} 
him. And not only friendship but—but virtuously she) 
away a beaming picture of this boy sitting at Henry]} 
incky’s right hand and} 
flat-topped desk, 1} 
later for pretty picts 
Now, action was in 0 

‘“‘Busy, Perry?” 
asked—quite careley 
“They’re certainly rux 
out there. Even the ve 
salesmen are running ar i 
like they’re wild.” | 

“Are they?” retu 
Perry politely, but = 
great interest. 

Habitually he was pe 
But that day the sk 
rooms, too, were sweltélg 
and he couldn’t find engi 
ciel grosgrain ribbon. | 

Amelia coughed failf 
She saw that within ea! 
were Izzy Cohn and 
Ferder, two who wert 
dom asleep days. Shia 
not minded to civelay Mi 
tip too. 

Low of voice: saan 
what do you think Is 
heard Hammerson sil 
himself? That he ‘ 


there wasn’t a stock b 
the place with enough 
to come out on = 


hook and take a cus! 
or two off the sales! 
hands.” 
Rather widely 1] 
opened his pleasant jt 
eyes. 
“Why, say, any stoe}!! 
that went out on hit 
hook and buttonholet 
tomers would get somé 
warm handed to hy 
guess.’ 
c anythin you doi s 
world depends a goot! 
on the time it’s done,” 
Amelia a trifle impatt?, 
She read a great dealt 
from work on the 
cars; mostly ins 
ern stuff. 3 
“After Hanmi 
that —— 
(Continued on P 
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Over and over again, during the last two 
months, we have been told that for power, 
sustained speed and ductility, the like of 
the new Peerless Eight has not been pro- 


duced before. 


We record this fact out of a sense of gratitude 
and gratification. 


What it means to us is that we have 
excelled ourselves. 


That, assuredly, was our aim and our purpose 
in building the new Peerless Eight. 


Here is an eight-cylinder organization of long 
standing and long experience. 


It has worked together for years. It 
pioneered the eight-cylinder principle in 
America, and has witnessed its growth to a 
tremendous vogue among buyers of cars of 


the higher grade. 


Admittedly, then, it is pleasant to be told that 
all we had hoped for in our latest effort has 
been realized, and that admirers and adher- 
ents of the cars of the highest grade every- 
where are turning to the new Peerless Eight. 


Tue New Peeruess Eicut is Buitt In THE FoLtLowinc Types: 


Four Passenger Touring Phaeton 
Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton 
Two Passenger Roadster Coupé 


Four Passenger Suburban Coupé 
Five Passenger Town Sedan 


Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan 
Five Passenger Berline Limousine 
Four Passenger Opera Brougham 


Tue Pzerrtess Motor Car Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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or illustrations, that you see in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and the other magazines and 
about which you say, ‘‘ Yes, yes, of course; pretty 
picture, but, tell me, what’s it got to do with the story?” 

You are the proverbial kind reader who is beset with a 
passionate yearning to know everything about illustra- 
tions, the illustrators; how and why they make illustra- 
tions and all the funny little things they think about when 
they haven’t anything else to think about. 

An artist, you know—and illustrators are sometimes 
artists, as you shall see—is popularly supposed to be a 
very disorderly person, handicapped with a large overdose 
of something called temperament. This temperament, in 
the minds of most everybody, is the hall mark of the true 
artist. More temperament, they think, more artist. If 
Raphael Rembrandt Dauba doesn’t sport long, unkempt 
hair, a big, floppy tam-o’-shanter, a mauve Lord Fauntleroy 
tie, a black velvet coat, taupe corduroy pants, sandals, 
pack a copy of Murger’s La Vie de Bohéme, sip red Italian 
ink, sing O Sole Mio, live in a garret, and once in every so 
often bite his initials in the City Hall tower, he’s no real 
artist. Moreover, he must be always starving. 

And nowadays that’s all wrong, except possibly the 
starving. I hate rudely to bump such a colorful tradition, 
but honestly artists, especially good artists, are just about 
like you and me. I know some very fine artists with pol- 
ished bald heads; I know a top-notcher who looks like a 
barber; I know three who resemble, physically at least, 
successful bankers, and one who has seven clean children 
and pays his bills. Artists of today are orderly people and 
the illustrating artists are even more so. 

Now if you will forgive me all that you can and will 
regard me as a typical illustrator, I will modestly take the 
spotlight and try to tell you just exactly how it all comes 
about. 

I have been making illustrations of one sort or another, 
mostly another, for about twenty years, to put it kindly. 
During those twenty years I have been asked by interested 
friends and acquaintances nine million eight hundred and 
forty-two thousand six hundred and eleven questions 
about my work. Not that that number accurately repre- 
sents the number of my friends or acquaintances. Not by 
several. Some individuals ask a lot of questions and some 
ask the same question every time we meet. Sort of a 
“How d’ye do.”’ 

These questions easily assort themselves into ten classi- 
fications—ten different questions; never any more, never. 
any less, and my fellow craftsmen tell me that they are 
subject to exactly the same questions. I think I can clear 
the air a great deal if I give you a list of these ten questions 
in the order of their frequency and then try to answer them 
singly at greater or less length. 


[= ONE of the people who make the pictures, 


The Illustrators’ Questionnaire 


HE first question is always asked; it is never missed. 

I never met anyone in all my career who didn’t ask it. 
I never understood why it was asked; I fear I never shall 
understand it. It is the one great mystery. The psychol- 
ogy of it holds an unending interest for me. Maybe some 
of you, cleverer than anyone else in the world, will write 
and tell me why this question is always asked. Are you 
ready for the question? The ayes have it. The question 
is, “Do you have to read the story before you make the 
pictures?’”’? Now, I ask you, isn’t that a wonder? Isn’t it? 

The second question is better: ‘‘Do you have anything 
to do with the author? Does he tell you what pictures to 
make for his story?” 

The third: ‘How do you make the pictures?” 

The fourth: “Does the editor tell you what pictures to 
make and how many?” 

The fifth question: ‘‘ How long does it take you to make 
a set of pictures?”’ 

The sixth: ‘How far in advance of publication do you 
have to make and deliver your pictures?” 

The seventh: “Do you use living models for your char- 
acters?” 

The eighth: ‘‘How do the pictures get printed in the 
magazine? What is the process?” 

The ninth: ‘Who settles the question of how much you 
are to get for a set of pictures?” 

And the tenth and last question goes something like this: 
“Now, Mr. Blumenthal, not that I want to appear unduly 
curious, but just as a matter of interest, to settle an argu- 
ment—I hope you won’t think I’m inquisitive—but how 
much do you make a week?” 

Now let’s get down to tacks and see what we can get out 
of these questions in turn. 

First, prize question: ‘‘Do you have to read the story 
before you make the pictures?”’ The answer is, I’m afraid 
I do. Not being possessed of a clairvoyant mind, not being 
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a mind reader or an expert telepathist, I invariably have to 
read a story before I know what is in it. I am deeply 
ashamed to have to admit this and advertise my crass 
stupidity. Won’t some kind and beneficent person please 
tell me, once and for all, how I can be expected to know 
what a story is about unless I do read it? 

In a sincere search for the meaning of this question I 
often wonder whether its askers are actuated by the fact 
that sometimes an illustration fails to fit the story and 
they, the askers, jump to the conclusion that the illustrator 
has never seen the text. Once in a great while an illustra- 
tion that does not illustrate will get by, and once in a 
greater while an illustration that is entirely at variance 
with the sentence underneath it will slip through. If the 
blunder is the illustrator’s he will not remain long in bliss- 
ful ignorance. A whole army of Veritases, Constant 
Readers, Well-Wishers, G. T. Z.’s and Vox Populis are 
waiting with poised wet pens to spear such bulls, and the 
editor’s next morning’s mail is literally crammed with let- 
ters from these kind Columbuses. Then in a careless, 
offhand manner the editor passes the bouquets on to the 
illustrator and that chastened soul promises to be such for 
a long time. 

Let me ’fess up to a few such breaks in my own experience. 

I illustrated the first of Hugh Wiley’s very fine stories 
about that lovable negro clown, the Wildcat. In one of 
the pictures I drew the Wildcat in an argument with a 
French colonial soldier. 

The only mistake I made was in drawing the Wildcat 
on foot when he should have been astride a mule. 


Slips of the Brush 


NOTHER time my trouble was due to laziness. I was 
illustrating a humorous article by Nina Wilcox Put- 
nam in which she told of a hunt, by her husband and her- 
self, for a country home. I wanted to make caricatures of 
the lady and gentleman, and a none too hard quest did 
not get me adequate photographs from which to build up 
the graphic slanders. I asked folks who knew them to 
describe them, and from these descriptions I made my 
funny portraits. Very shortly after the story appeared 
Lady Nina sent mea fine large photograph of herself and 
life escort. Only half alook at it showed me, for all time, 
the foolishness of long-distance caricature. With: the 
photograph came a nice little note saying that for herself 
she didn’t mind, but for hubby she was sensitive. 

Another time I slipped heavily by drawing a popular 
humorist without a cigarette in his face, but I more than 
atoned for the faux pas by being a little overgenerous with 
his equator. 

Of course every magazine has people whose work it is to 
catch such errors before they get into print, and consider- 
ing the number of pictures published, they are remarkably 
accurate in an overwhelming majority of instances. 

I do read the story before I make the pictures; not once 
only, but always two or three times; first, just for the fun 
of it—if there is any there—just for the sake of the story, 
to ease myself into it. No matter how long or dry—the 
story, not I—I always go through the same process. Next 
I read it and jot down on a handy pad of paper all the 
possible or impossible situations that suggest pictures. 
Out of the usual story I can get anywhere from five to 
twenty situations that are sufficiently important to merit 
illustrations. Then I read it again and reduce that number 
of suggested pictures to the number I want or am required 
to do to illustrate the story adequately. If I want to 
make, say, four illustrations, I will pick for them the situa- 
tions that will best carry the story along, most interest the 
reader, give the broadest scope to what I consider my 
strongest line of ability, and maybe sometimes—let us 
whisper it—the ones that are easiest to do. This last 
emergency is born of the fact that a set of pictures must 
often be made in an unbelievably short time to meet the 
magazine’s schedule. More of that later. 

The second question: “Do you have anything to do 
with the author? Does he tell you what pictures to make 


for his story?’’ The answer is: No, thanks be to Allah, - 


I don’t have anything to do with the author, and he must 
be just as glad not to have anything to do with me. 

The reason for all this thankfulness on my part is that 
the average author seems to have as much idea about what 
can or cannot be put into a picture as has Jack Dempsey 
about the Hinstein theory of relativity—or less. His con- 
ception of a picture worthy to illustrate his creation is 
generally a combination of a moving picture, a pageant, a 
diagram and a map of the universe all in a space small 
enough so that it will not crowd a comma out of his text. 
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The illustrator wi 
frequently question the necessity of publishing an 
text with his wonderful graphic masterpieces. ( 
course there are authors who form exceptions t 


This, too, has its reverse side. 


thisrule. I refer to the ones who might read this commer 
on the author’s knowledge of picture making. : 
Before we leave this quite so bleeding raw let me sa 
that the average illustrator bears about the same relatio 
to the art of writing as does the average author to the art 
illustrating. The only contact I have ever had with author 
was socially or when they had the kindness to tell me ho 
much they liked or didn’t like my efforts, or vice vers; 
Sometimes the authors might suggest to the editors th 
names of illustrators whom they would like to have illu 
trate their stories, but this happens comparatively seldon 
I think, and after this it won’t happen even that ofte 
to me. 4 
The third question: ‘How do you go about makin 
illustrations?”’ a, 
The answer to this question will be long and must b 
somewhat technical, and I think the best way to cover: 
would be to take you through a typical working day wit 
me; a day on which I am to start and get well into a branc 
new story. : 
An illustrator—a practical, usable, schedule-fearing illu 
trator—maintains about the same working day as an 
other member of the business world; but there is a yer 
distinet limit to the number of hours in which he can d 
good creative work. He gets to his job between nine an 
ten in the morning, takes the usual ninety-minute hour fc 
lunch and calls it a day along about five o’clock in th 
afternoon. This for five days in the week, with a Saturda 
afternoon let-up. If he averages six full hours daily, yeari 
and out, he’s doing very well for this particular kind; 
brain work. | 
That tranquil arrangement goes on except when for or 
reason or another the story must be rushed. Then tk 
regular hours go bang, and day and night are all the 
to the illustrator. He sticks to his job until his job is 
I have known Herbert Johnson, the cartoonist of 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, whose workshop—he won” 
it a studio—I have the privilege of sharing, to work’ 
through the night to finish a cartoon, go home about e 
next morning and to bed. Assuredly that kind of 1 
cannot be made a habit. Original picture making is we 
ing if not tedious work, and is very, very different from | 
routine stint. 
The place in which an illustrator works is called, s 
times by courtesy, a studio. It is, at its best, a large? 
on the top floor with a north-facing skylight cut int 
roof. Every worker in the graphic arts prefers no 
for its quality of steadiness and its lack of direct sun 
The necessary furnishings of a studio consist of an eas 
a drawing table, stand for holding brushes, paints al 
water, a platform upon which the models pose, a various 
sized library of reference, sixteen pipes in all stages of fr 
grance, an empty tobacco can, a heatless radiator th 
bubbles and hisses when you most need quiet, and oth 
furniture and trappings designed to give atmosphere a! 
worry the janitor. z 


The Artist Known by His Studio 


i CLAIM it to be true that fussy furnishings and d { 

catching doodads in a studio will exist in inverse ] 
portion to the quality of the illustrator; the bette 
illustrator the less Turkish corners, dirty fish nets 
over scabbards and ancient guns and the whole cont: 
somehow suspended on the wall, large broken glass 
dilapidated Chinese screens, shaky taborets of tea 
Spanish chairs minus seats, frayed and holey Oriental pr 
rugs and saddlebags, piles of ornate and empty gold-k 
frames, discarded canvas stretchers and the other tra’ 
tional and worse-than-useless impedimenta of the stori 
studio. Your modern working illustrator wants a cle: 
airy place, tastefully and sparingly furnished, if at ¢ 
plenty of space to move about and place his models wht! 
he wants them, and on the walls a few pictures by bet 
illustrators, if there be such. t 
All right, it’s nine A.M. We're in the studio, you and; 
we’ve got a corking good baseball story todo. Let’s get 
You'll notice that the story is printed on long, narr/ 
yellow sheets with the type in single-column width. Th’ 
sheets are called galleys. Why galleys I don’t know, exe!’ 
to remind the illustrator that he is a slave. Excuse 1) 
please. Galleys are the proof sheets of the story as tl’ 
come from the type-casting machines. These type-casti! 
machines are marvelous contrivances. The opera 
punches a keyboard resembling a typewriter keyboi! 
as he reads his copy—the author’s manuscript—and 
each punch a letter is cast in type metal. The letters ' 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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from the factory 


Your pipe will tell you 


that the Tuxedo Tobacco you have 
been smoking recently is cool, mild 
and mellow, wherever—whenever— 
you get it. 


This is because we have added to the careful ageing and 
blending for whichTUXEDO has always been noted— 


something entirely new 


—the guarantee that it is fresh when it reaches you— 
for freshness is the essence of smoking tobacco quality. 


TUXEDO is now delivered to your dealer in small 
lots—even one dozen tins, if necessary. The cartons 
are dated with the last day it can be sold. 


This means that no dealer—anywhere—has a tin of 
Tuxedo that is not “Fresh From the Factory.” 


Buy a tin—try one pipeful—and see how good fresh 
tobacco really is. 


© Guaranteed by A\ 


INCORPORATED 


(Continued from Page 36) 
automatically set into words, the words into sentences and 
the sentences into paragraphs. 

Sometimes when the editor cannot wait for the galley 
sheets he will allow the illustrator to read, in the editorial 
offices, the author’s manuscript and make therefrom the 
notes necessary for his pictures. I say in the editorial 
offices, because few editors will risk the original copy out of 
their hands and sight. This second method of digging out 
material for pictures is not so good, because it is often nec- 
essary to refer to other parts of the story in making pic- 
tures to fit certain sentences or paragraphs. 

We don’t seem to get down to work; I guess we’ve been 
talking too much. 

So we have our galley sheets, and you will please sit over 
there and look at my books while I read the story in the 
way I outlined in the answer to Question Number One. 

The story is marked for a spread, we'll say. A spread 
consists of two pages facing each other, as, for instance, 
pages six and seven in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
All of our pictures and the most of the story must go, then, 
on these two pages, and the rest of the story will hang over 
or be cantinued next to the advertisements in the back of 
the weekly. Once in a while a picture will appear, also, 
in the hang-over, but only when that part of the hang-over 
takes up a full page. If I do not make this clear look over 
some copies of THE Post and you'll see at once what I’m 
trying to say. 

My job on this baseball story is, we’ll assume, to make 
four pictures--three vignettes and one square-finish. 
Vignette is the trade name for one of these cute little pic- 
tures that wander all over the page and sometimes on to 
the next page, and bring on an acute case of optical jim- 
jams as you manfully try to make the frayed end of a 
sentence read right with its continuation three and seven- 
eighth inches to the southwest. A square-finish picture is 
one whose limits are set by right-angled clean-cut lines. 


Getting Down to Work 


HEN both vignettes and square-finish pictures appear 

in the same story the important picture is the square- 
finish one generally. For the most part, you may have been 
kind enough to notice, I make vignettes. 

Now that I have my situations and legends all selected — 
and a legend, you knovy, is the one or two lines of blacker 
type that appear at the bottom of a picture telling you 
what it’s about—I make one on a number of little tentative 
sketches for each picture to get the arrangements and com- 
positions best suited for them. Frequently I’ll make as 
many as a dozen of these little thumb-nails for one picture; 
another time I’ll hit what I want first crack out of the box. 

Say I’ve got the four little sketches I want—I wish it 
were that easy. Next I go to the paper cupboard and find a 
sheet of illustration board. Illustration board is made by 
mounting smooth, medium or rough white drawing paper 
on heavy cardboard. The sheets I use are thirty inches 
high and forty inches wide. I thumb-tack this sheet onto a 
slightly larger wooden drawing board, put that on a tilt- 
top drawing table, adjust it to a vertical position, sit in my 
easy working chair, light a smelly pipe, and you may now 
come on over and watch me go to it. 

I am going to ask you to keep very quiet until I get a 
good start, for the facing of a thirty-forty space of dead 
white is a fearsome thing. It looks easy, but just you try it 
once. Provide yourself with everything I’ve mentioned, 
a T square, a ruler, an eraser and a sharp pencil, face all 
this empty whiteness and a universe devoid of ideas and go 
right ahead and make some pictures, good ones if you can, 
but any old kind. Then you’ll know why I want silence 
and very little of that. You may holler when I’m driving, 
screech while I approach and do a war dance while I putt, 
but now you'll please keep quiet. Thank you. 

Up to this stage illustrators work pretty much alike, 
except that some might use canvas for painting in oils and 
pen-and-ink paper for pen drawing. If they use canvas 
and oil paints they generally use an easel instead of a 
drawing table. At this point my method varies from that 
of most illustrators. 

I lay out lightly in hard pencil the column spaces, twice 
as high and twice as wide as they appear on the printed 
pages. In THE Post each of the pages in the front of the 
book carries three columns three inches wide by twelve and 
a quarter inches deep, with five-thirty-sixths of an inch 
between columns. My diagram as laid out on the large il- 
lustration board will be two pages with three columns on 
each one, measuring six inches wide by twenty-four and a 
half inches deep, with five-eighteenths of an inch between 
columns. In other words, I make my drawings twice the 
linear dimensions, or four times the area. 

Next I roughly and lightly block in my four pictures 
about where I want them to appear on the pages, shifting 
them around until I get the arrangement that suits me 
best. I always try to vary these so-called layouts to avoid 
monotony. 

It is this scheme of doing the complete pages on one 
piece of paper that is different. The majority of the illus- 
trators make their pictures each on a separate piece of 
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board and the art editor arranges them on the pages. Of 
course if he does not approve of my layout he changes it 
around, or there may be some other reasons why he cannot 
follow it. In a flattering number of cases he does, however, 
and at these times I am tickled, as the problem of arrang- 
ing the pages is a most fascinating one to me. 

We'll say I have my pictures all placed as I’d like them 
to appear when the issue is printed. No small part of the 
job is finished; for, as interesting as this part is to me, the 
overcoming of the inertia of a bare start I find heavy going. 
Each picture is now lightly and roughly, sketchily planned 
so I can see what research I’]l have to make to get them all 
accurate and true in every detail. This information I get 
from several sources—my own reference books, which 
include everything from the catalogues of sporting-goods 
houses to an encyclopedia, from the public libraries, from 
folks who know the intimate things about the subject mat- 
ter of my story, from the actual sporting events when I 
am doing a sporting story, and from my file of clippings, 
taken mostly from photographs and drawings that have 
appeared in past issues of the illustrated magazines. 

Every illustrator has one of these files, and some illus- 
trators are energetic enough to keep them amazingly com- 
plete and up to the minute. The contents of these files, 
usually clippings pasted on’ typewriter-paper-size sheets 
and indexed under a number of classifications, are jocu- 
larly called swipes, but the name is not descriptive. No 
illustrator who cares for his good repute can afford to 
steal from anything that has ever been done before. The 
discovery of only one such sin would mark him forever. 

We're doing a baseball story. I get out the sheets of 
clippings marked ‘‘Baseball,’”’ any books that I may have 
about baseball, and the sporting-goods catalogues for 
details of gloves, masks, balls, bats, bases, uniforms and 
what not. If there is time enough on the story you and I 
will go out this afternoon and see a big-league contest in 
order to steep ourselves in the actual atmosphere of the 
game. I do that sort of thing whenever possible. If the 
story is about stage people I know where I can go back of 
the curtain and get what I want; if about the movies I go 
where movies are made; if about a prize fight I go to one, 
and so on. I find that sort of thing invaluable, and some- 
times very amusing experiences result. 

Let’s stop work long enough for me to tell you just one 
of these experiences. I illustrated quite a few of Charles 
E. Van Loan’s sporting stories before his passing left such 
a woeful gap in our list of really good short-story writers. 
Once I had one that went very intimately into the lives of 
its characters—a story about prize fighters and a rattling 
good fight. I needed local color, so I called up the manager 
of the city’s largest biff-bang shop and told him my trou- 
bles. He asked me to come to his office. I went, and he was 
very good to me; introduced me to an old-time handler of 
pugilists who was to act as my guide, to some fighters who 
were hanging around, and invited me to his club for that 
evening’s bouts. The handler met me there and we went 
through the audience and the boxers’ dressing rooms, 
meeting many present stars, past stars and never stars of 
the game, from Benny Leonard, world’s champion light- 
weight, who was called over from New York to disfigure a 
local fighter—and he did it well—to the most ancient pre- 
lims, now reverted to seconds, towel men and rubbers. 


Scrappers Turn Art Critics 


HILE I was asking fool questions of Leonard his spar- 

ring partner came into the room fresh from one of the 
preliminary bouts. He was a sight. In a field of two he 
had come in a bad second. He stood, or almost stood, in 
the open door doing his level manliest best to smile with 
a mouth no longer good for expressing even such a simple 
emotion, gazing as best he could through his less damaged 
eye, and altogether posing very well as a statue of battered 
and genial ruin. 

Benny, the master workman, looked earnestly upon the 
remains of his protégé and a funny little curl appeared in 
one corner of his mouth as he kindly said, “For Pete’s 
sake! Why did you let him hit you?” 

The poor fellow tried courageously to broaden his 
wounded smile as he replied, ‘Honest, Benny, I didn’t 
want him to hit me; honest, I didn’t.” 

Most of the boys I met that night seemed to think that 
what I needed was statistics of their lives and battles for 
big newspaper notices. I am afraid I was not quite frank 
enough to disavow this, and I let them talk as they would. 
Two of them, one an ambitious youngster just coming 
along and another, a battle-torn veteran of thirty-one, 
promised to come up to the studio the next afternoon and 
look at my pictures, then pretty well along. 

They came as per schedule. All afternoon they sat in 
my easiest chairs fanning about their own and other fight- 
ers’ experiences and never once did they pay me or my 
pictures the slightest heed. When my light was almost gone 
and it came time for me to go home I coughed a little to 
attract their attention and politely suggested that I would 
be eternally grateful for the merest word of criticism. 

They looked earnestly at the pictures, and finally the 
younger said, ‘‘Just draw dat guy’s arm back a little bit. 
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He couldn’t git no pep in his punch from dat angle, 
Goo’-by!”’ 

But, here, here! This story is scheduled and we'll have 
to stop visiting and get to work. We can’t even have time 
to go see a game now. Too much talk and too little work. 

At this point comes the matter of models, and I cover 
that in the answer to the question, ‘‘Do you use living 
models?”” The answer is, as you shall see, very seldom; 
but I’ll have much to say on the subject of models, so, as 
we've been talking too much already, we’ll leave that. 

I-work almost altogether in two different mediums, and 
““mediums’’ means, broadly, tools. One is a black-water- 
color and pen-and-ink combination and the other is a 
thick, soft, black carbon pencil. In using the first me- 
dium I lay the picture out with a regular everyday lead 
pencil, perhaps just a little finer than you use. I work 
with this pencil and a piece of pliable kneaded rubber until 
I get the picture all drawn in to suit me. Then I go over 
the outlines with a pen and indelible waterproof ink 
trying to improve the drawing as I go along. When 
ink outline is finished I erase the pencil lines, and 
drawing is all ready for what we call the wash. This w; 
is made by mixing water with a specially prepared lam 
black, or ivory black pigment, that comes in gs 
collapsible metal tubes. The more pigment the darker 
wash or tone. An almost pure pigment, with just enough 
water to make it flow easily from the brush, is a deep, 
rich, solid black. The illustrations I made for H. G, 
Wells’ serial, The Salvaging of Civilization, were done in 
this medium, except that as a variant I used diluted ink 
for the outlines. 


Temperament and Diplomacy 


N THE other method I use a carbon pencil from start to 

finish. This carbon pencil is made of carbon, compressed 
just as graphite is, and incased also in wood. It makesa 
blacker, duller mark than graphite, can be rubbed with 
the fingers or a chamois stick, or stump, and can be erased 
very easily. This is the medium I am using for the base- 
ball story I would be doing if I weren’t talking so much. 

Broadly, the first of these mediums I use for decorative 
flat-tone work and the second for naturalistic an 
shadow illustration. More of that later. 

Back to our job. We draw and rub out, draw and ab 
out—and fortunately good illustration board will stand a 
lot of such abuse—and draw and rub out until we get 
what we want, and then we go on to the next picture and 
the process is the same. Often we’ll strike a snag. A 
figure—a piece of furniture, a cat—won’t come out as 
we'd like, andthe more we labor and fret and fume the 
worse it gets. It just won’t come. Then if we have the 
sense—and time—we’ll read another story to distract our 
minds, practice our golf swings, go to a near-by movie or 
shut up shop and go home. Then we’ll come back fresh, 
do the picture all over again, and easily. It goes that way 
often, and you just can’t figure out the why of it. Some- 
times it will all flow serenely from your pencil, pen ‘or 
brush and the picture just draws itself, and sometimes it 
doesn’t. It seems impossible to regulate it. You’ll go for 
a long cool hike in the evening, take a fine bath, have a 
long sound sleep, wake up singing the birds to shame, go 
to the studio with your chest sticking out a mile and you 
can’t draw more’n a fish. You’ll go out to a wild party, 
go to bed at three A.M., get up at six feeling like a lost soul, 
crawl down to the studio and produce a masterpiece. And 
again—vice versa. I don’t know the answer; do you? 
I wonder if it’s our old friend Temperament. I wonder! 

One day follows another until our time is consumed and 
the pictures are finished, or until our time is consumed 
and the pictures are not finished. In the first case we spray 
them with a thin solution of white shellac in alcohol, called 
fixatif, to keep them from smearing, wrap them up 4 
yesterday’ $ newspaper if they are good, and in nice, cl 
expensive wrapping paper if they are poor. Then we b 
them over to the art editor, and he either hugs us in his 
glee or he does not. G 

In the second case, when we haven’t made good on the 
schedule, we call up the art editor and say: “Hello, old 
man! How’s the family? Car running all right? Cer- 
tainly is good to hear your voice! Say, old scout, I’ve a. 
trade last for you. Sure I’ll tell it to you—glad to. You 
know Tellem, don’t you? Sure, that’s him! The great 
art critic—smart fellow. Well, he told me last week that 
he considers you the very best art editor in the business! 
Sure he did, honest—cross my heart! Thought you’d be 
glad to hear it, and—oh, yes, old top, would it put you 
out a great deal if I didn’t get those baseball pictures in 
until tomorrow afternoon? It wouldn’t? Now you're 
sure? Y’see, I could get them in this morning, but this 
story appeals to me very strongly, and I want to make 
the pictures just as fine as I possibly can. Want to throw 
myself on them. Well, au revoir, old scout. Take lunch 
with me sometime soon, will you? S’long!” 

If, in reverse, | the answer is “Nothing doing, must 
have them now,” you go back to work and finish the 
pictures on pure grit and little else. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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WARS the time, the road or 
the weather, the doctor must 
hasten where duty calls, for his is the 
greatest of all human responsibili- 
ties. To go where he is needed, when 
he is needed, a doctor must have 
automobile service that is absolutely 
dependable and unfailing—the kind 
of service that sturdy, trustworthy 
Hyatt Roller Bearings provide for 
owners of Hyatt-equipped cars. 
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Via Honolulu 


Ge to Japan? Long- 

ing for the land. of 
Pagodas and dreams when 
November dances in with 
her gorgeous riot of chry- 
santhemums and scarlet 
maple leaves? Determined 
to forget the melancholy 
threat of winter in the mel- 
low Eastern sunshine amid 
the gay, exquisite beauty of 
Japan’s Autumn? 


Then send the information blank 
and learn about your ships that travel 
to The Orient. ‘They are among 
the finest on the Pacific—and they 
are operated by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co., pre-eminent for 
54 years in trans-Pacific travel. The 
voyage is made via Honolulu over 
Pacific Mail’s famous “‘Sunshine 
Belt” to Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Manila and Hong Kong. Send 
the blank today. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
f Information Division Washington, D. C. 
P M 2477 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 

1 ernment Booklet giving travel facts and also infor- 

mation regarding U. S. Government ships. I am 

considering a trip to The Orient OU, to Europe O,, 
to South America 01. 


If I go date will be about 


My Name — 


My Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F. D._ 


Town 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


503 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


10 Hanover Sq. 
New York City 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Division 2477. Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
Now that our job is done, we can do a lit- 
tle more digressing with clearer consciences. 
This business of getting the drawings in 


/ on schedule time is one of the most prolific 
| producers of gray hair or no hair for the art 
| editor. Woe is his. 


Not all illustrators find 
it possible to work to the minute, and a 


| magazine’s time schedule.must be met that 
| way. It isn’t always the illustrator’s fault, 
| as I’ve explained; 


it surely isn’t the art 
editor’s fault. Guess we’ll have to hang it 
on to our friend Temperament, after all. 
But the conscientious illustrator can keep 
up a very good average as to date of deliv- 
ery; he won’t miss it often. The art editor 
knows he’s always in there trying, and he’ll 
get the preference for purely practical rea- 
sons over the illustrator who can produce 
more brilliant pictures, perhaps, but ¢an’t 
or won’t get them in on schedule time. I 
have a very good friend who makes the 
most astonishingly beautiful illustrations; 
but promises, to him, are things to be for- 
gotten at once. As a consequence, no mat- 
ter how much the magazines want to use 
his work, they must not, except on stories 
the publication of which can be set for 
months hence and postponed and postponed 
and postponed; and such stories are very 
few indeed. 

Magazine stories are, as you have no- 
ticed, of two kinds: Those completed in a 
single issue and those running in two or 
more issues, called serials. In the ideal and 
usual way the serial is supplied to the illus- 
trator in complete galley sheets—all the 
serial at once. Sometimes this cannot be 
done. Maybe the author will not have 
finished his entire serial, and the editor is 
anxious for one reason or another to get it 
started in the magazine. The illustrator 
will then get as much of the serial as is 
finished and the rest as it comes from the 
author’s hands. This is seldom done, and 
many editors make it a rigid rule never to 
start any work on a serial until they have 
the manuscript complete. This rule is 
made, of course, to save embarrassment 
caused by the author’s failure for any cause 
to complete a serial and the magazine’s 
being forced to have it finished by someone 
else or to cut it off before it is completed. 


Specialty in Illustration 


Again, a serial story can be given only to 
a dependable illustrator, a known schedule 
meeter. No chances can be taken on this, 
because, as you must see, it would be more 
than awkward for a story to be illustrated 
up to a certain installment by one man and 
then carried on by another or carried on 
without pictures. Think of the possible 
horror of the first predicament! Suppose 

Z. Brush started to illustrate the serial 
Perey’s Perilous Position, and Brush’s 
Percy was a svelte, fragile, thin-lipped 
Percy; and then suppose Brush got the pip 
after he had delivered six installments and 
the first two had appeared; and then sup- 
pose the illustrator who had to pinch-hit 
for Brush simply couldn’t draw a svelte, 
fragile, thin-lipped Percy. Just suppose all 
that and shiver! 

Suppose, once more and again, that an 
illustrator of sporting stories had got well 
into the illustrating of that stirring serial 
Golfing Gussie, and then inconsiderately 
died; ‘and suppose all the other sporting 
illustrators were tied up with other work 
and Golfing Gussie had to be finished by, 
say, a marine illustrator. Suppose all 
that, too, and you are entitled to one more 
shiver! 

This brings us very naturally to the 
question of specialty in illustration. Spe- 
cializing is just as true in illustration as it 
is in the other professions. Run through 
your back numbers of THE Post and you 
will see, to cite only a few instances, that 

Dunn does serious stories of ad- 
venture for the most part, as do W. H. D. 
Koerner, Clark Fay and some others; that 
Arthur D. Fuller and H. J. Soulen will do 
adventure stories in a somewhat lighter 
vein; that F. R. Gruger will handle stories 
of business romance, such as Hergesheim- 
er’s Steel; that Henry Raleigh and James 
Preston will get stories of love and ad- 
venture; that May Wilson Preston and 
Clarence Underwood will do the up-to-date 
humorous and girly things; that Anton 
Otto Fischer will make pictures of the sea; 
Charles Livingston Bull the animal stories; 
that Guernsey Moore will do dignified, 
pure decoration; that Tony Sarg, Ray Rohn 
and I will do the humorous stuff, mostly, 
that needs a decorative touch, and so on, 
and so on. 
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You will find this same rule to apply in 
all the other magazines, and the reason is 
not obscure. If a man establishes himself 
as, say, a humorous illustrator the art edi- 
tor feels perfectly safe in sending him ma- 
terial of that sort, knowing just about what 
the result will be. This in spite of the fact 
that some of our funny illustrators will 
imagine themselves to be sadly misunder- 
stood, and that they are not humorists 
when they are best but intense brooding 
souls who need only the right kind of story 
with which to brood successfully. You 
know, Eddie Foy believed to the last that 
he had within him the world’s ideal of 
Hamlet, and I’ll bet a partly used tube 
of Chinese white that in his thoughtful 
periods Charlie Chaplin cherishes pale vi- 
sions of being thunderously acclaimed as 
Macbeth or King Lear. 

Now the fourth query in our original list 
of ten: ‘‘Does the editor or art editor tell 
you what pictures tomake and howmany?” 
Very occasionally he does. I can cite only 
my own experiences in answering this ques- 
tion. Different editors and art editors 
work with different illustrators in different 
ways. 

The way I work with THE Post is 
this: The art editor calls on the telephone 
and asks me to come over and talk with him 
about a story marked to be illustrated by 
me. I go. He tells me whether the story 
is to occupy one, two or three pages, 
and in which part of the weekly. He 
tells me not infrequently that he wants 


the picturés delivered on the day before © 


yesterday or sooner. I ask him to have a 

heart and beg him to be reasonable. He 

tells me, when he is foreed to, that I will 

have to meet the date. I tell him for the 

nineteenth time that I cannot possibly do 

fe and then—I go back to the studio and 
o it. 

Once in a while the ideas for illustrations 
are suggested by the editors and talked 
over in a conference. This is an unusual 
situation for me. I am almost invariably 
allowed afreerein. Iappreciate that. Not 
because the editor’s ideas are not so good 
as mine, or better, but only because mine 
are mine and the thrill is still there. Again, 
any illustrator, if he knows the needs and 
limitations of his craft, can be and is de- 
pended upon to choose his own situations 
for pictures. Obviously the art editor is 
too busy a man to go over a story with an 
illustrator, pick out the parts to be illus- 
aac and suggest how the pictures should 

ook. 

In fine, an illustrator must know how to 
illustrate. He must know what pictures 
can be made and what pictures cannot and 
must not be made. ‘Things can be said in 
text that either cannot or must not be done 
into illustrations. They would have the 
wrong kind of interest for the readers, or no 
interest at all. Let me cite two extreme 
cases. Imagine, please, a picture illustrat- 
ing the following lines: ‘‘The powerful 
motors met head-on with a soul-terrifying 
crash, splintering them into unrecognizable 
shapes and strewing the ground with dis- 
figured dead and writhing, moaning, bleed- 
ing forms that but a few seconds before were 
care-free, pleasure-seeking men, women and 
children.” That sort of thing just isn’t 
done. It might be written, but not pic- 
tured. Or in the other case: ‘‘Outwardly 
Sir Herbert was perfectly calm and un- 
concerned as he sat in his chair, but his 
mind was a seething, boiling caldron of 
miserable unrest. Terrible thoughts flitted 
through his sick, weary brain.’? Wouldn’t 
a close-up of Sir "Herbert sitting outwardly 
calm and unconcerned be a thriller? 


Always to be Avoided 


Another thing we illustrators must not 
do—ever! We must not give the story 
away. Let me explain, again by example. 
The story is a triangle love story. You 
know—one he loves she, and she loves the 
second he, who doesn’t love she, or the 
other way around, as you please—write 
your own ticket. In this particular speci- 
men most of the punch hinges upon the 
bewilderment of the reader as to whether 
abandoned Adrian or plodding Peter will 
annex the hand, heart and fortune of capri- 
cious Cora. All through the tale you are 
supposed to be pulled first one way and 
then the other as you try to guess the an- 
swer, until at the very end you are sup- 
posed to read: “Slow, honest, patient 
Peter folded her in his bearlike arms and 
their lips crushed in a painfully sweet 
crush.”’ But suppose once more you’d 
started this story, got down to the middle 
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of the third column when the guessit 
test was going good and strong, an 
youhappened toglance carelessly ove 
next page and saw a fine big picture 
crushing kiss with the quoted line 
it. Where would thestory be? You 
point, don’t you? Thanks. 

The sixth question: ‘‘How far 
vance of publication do you have t 
and deliver your pictures?”’ In th 
nection stories are divided into twc 
Those scheduled to appear, or, if 
serial, to start in a certain issue 
weekly, and those not acheduiaay f 
certain issue. 

If the story is scheduled, that mies 
must deliver the pictures on the date 
under your name at the top of tl 
galley sheet or explain why not. 
cruel date is the red rag to the bull 
perament. Not bad, that—“bull 
perament.’”’ The date i is placed long: 
before the date of publication s 
everything can be properly cared fo 

If the story is not scheduled a 
be given you, but it will not bes 4 
fortably close, and it will be, up to 
point in forbearing patience, moval 
usually moved. I have often been gi 
unscheduled story to illustrate, gx 
into the job, and laid it aside to do: 
that came to the weekly after t] 
scheduled one, but that for timely o 
reasons was scheduled for publicatio 
early set date. 


The Question of Moma 


The time between the delivery 
pictures and the scheduled date 
appearance varies with differe . | 
zines. It depends upon whether the 
zine is a weekly or monthly, or uy 
policy. 

Yea, verily and of course, I h 
wondered whether that awesome 
delivery of scheduled pictures is 
couple of days on the safe side of t 
est truth. I’ve often wondered 
never asked. I don’t want to kno 
I opine that if I were running a m 
I’d cheat a little bit on the date q 
just enough to cover the averag: 
of that old temperament—if there 
an average—and then I’d stick 
sanctity of that date through all et 
I would! 

The scheduling of a story hinge 
several things. If it is just the ust 
of story, has no especial significane 
season, timeliness, or carries no oth 
son for giving it early publication, 
its regular turn. If it is a story 
a timely question or by an auth 
portance or much in vogue, or th 
may be put into the earliest availé 
sue, and the illustrator is in foraf 
rush work. 

Seventh question: ‘Do you use 
models for your characters?” I do 
usually; most illustrators do, ho 
My kind of work, being for the moi 
of a serio-comic and decorative sor’ 
more or less caricature or convention 
in the faces and figures, makes the 
models more of a hindrance than : 
Itry to draw from imagination andm 

Right here it might be illuminz 
roam a little bit afield and try to 
you the difference between deco: 
decorative illustration on the one 
regular naturalistic illustration on 
Roughly and briefly it is this: 
illustration concerns itself m ! 
symbolical, ornamental embellish 
the pages, and the pictures are do: 


tones to achieve a pleasant artistic: 
tive illustration, broadly, does nc 


rather than a realistic rendering. — 
I 


with the effects of light and shado 
scene or composition. Naturalis 
istic illustration takes into accot 


scene as real as may be. 
better explain by asking you 
three decorative illustrators su 
sey Moore, Ray Rohn and I 
try to do both sorts—and three 
illustrators such as Harvey T. Du 
Gruger and Anton Otto Fischer. 
that will help. ; 
To return to models, their jobs a 
ways. The business of being a 
precarious one; it is hard wo 
monetary return is sparse, to put 
There are ten classes of models—or’ 
of reliable models and nine cl 01 
liable models. 
(Continued on Page 4. 
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for Economical ee 


SUPERIOR Model Sedan 


| . o. b. 
t $860 mele Mich. 


Announcing the new 


SUPERIOR Models 


Five epee Teas Again Chevrolet Motor Company has emphasized its admitted 
$525 Fine Mich. leadership as producer of the World’s Lowest Priced Quality 


Automobiles. 


, The new SUPERIOR models—one of which is here illustrated — 
represent the most sensational values in modern, economical 
transportation ever established. 


Quality has been still further improved by more artistic design 
and added equipment. 


Ppa ie Bosdater Economy has been still further increased by engineering refine- 

$510 + Flint, Mich, ments and greatly increased facilities: over 10,000 dealers and 
> . . + . . 

service stations insure prompt and economical service. 


Prices remain the same in spite of added equipment and more 
expensive construction, which have greatly increased values. 


Some Distinctive Features 


Streamline body design with high hood; vacuum feed and 
Uley Coupé rear gasoline tank on all models; drum type head lamps with 
8680 ses wk. legal lenses. Curtains open with doors of open models. Closed 
models have plate glass Ternstedt regulated windows, straight 
side cord tires, sun visor, windshield wiper and dash light. The 
Sedanette is equipped with auto trunk on rear. 


See these remarkable cars. Study the specifications. 


Nothing Compares With Chevrolet 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


10,000 Dealers and Applications will be Considered 
fob. Service Stations from High Grade Dealers in Ter- 
$85 0 Flint, Mich. Throughout the World ritory not Adequately Covered 


Four Passenger Sedanette 
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Watch This 
Column 
PRISCILLA DEAN 


in 


“Under Two Flags” 


RISCILLA DEAN in the 

character of ‘“Cigarette’’ in 
UNIVERSAL’S screen version 
of Ouida’s celebrated novel, 
“Under Two Flags,”’ has done 
the finest work of her career 
in my estimation. She fairly 
loved the part and reveled in 
it. That’s the spirit that puts 
fire into a play. 


my 


PRISCILLA DEAN 


When Ouida wrote that novel, she 
“builded better than she knew.” 
It instantly became a play. For 
years it was a sensation all over 
the world. And it made great 
reputations for the principals in 
the cast. It is going to make even 
a bigger one for MISS DEAN. 
UNIVERSAL ’S screen production is 
of course elaborate. No expense 
has been spared, and the picture 
will be ten times more delightful, 
romantic and picturesque than 
the stage play. MISS DEAN is 
supported by JAMES KIRKWOOD, 
a fine actor, whom most of you 
know, and an exceptional cast of 
stars. 


My ideais that ‘Under Two Flags”’ 
will be one of the great star pro- 
ductions of the year. Seems to me 
I ought to know because I have 
been making pictures since the in- 
dustry wasin its swaddling clothes. 


Don’t forget that you can’t see all 
that is best in pictures until you 
have seen UNIVERSAL’S. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

People take to being models from various 
and varied urges; mostly, I’m afraid, be- 
cause they cannot get bread and butter in 
any other way. Theatrical managers are 
unappreciative—don’t know a good thing 
when they see it—and Henry Irving Booth 
Smith, Mary Anderson Bernhardt Simp- 
kins and Maisie Korus go to posing for 
painters, sculptors and illustrators; a light- 
hearted or heavy-handed gentleman re- 
vokes his marital vows and responsibilities, 
leaves town, and his pathetic, worn lady, 
perhaps with her deserted youngsters, takes 
to posing; old age comes, the usual ways 
of making a living can no longer be fol- 
lowed, and the poor old fellow trudges from 
studio to studio looking for a few hours’ 
posing; or, failing in that, just a little tem- 
porary loan to make frayed ends meet. 
Unkind friends tell a pretty good stenog- 
rapher or an efficient iron molder that she 
or he is wasting time by not favoring the 
eager artists with her dainty charms or his 
cave-man brawn. And they go the route, 
try posing for a while, and wisely come 
back to stenography and iron molding. 

So, you see, models are made, not born. 


This is especially true of the nine classes. _ 


The one class, the first-class model, is a rare 
bird; but he or she is a great joy when you 
find him or her. They make a real business 
of being models, conduct themselves in a 
businesslike way and are absolutely reli- 
able, keep themselves in fine physical con- 
dition, are gentlefolk and know how to 
pose. 

Posing, as I said, is hard work. The 
model poses commonly for three hours in 
the morning, three hours‘in the afternoon, 
and sometimes three hours in the evening 
for a class or school. That makes a terrific 
day—nine hours of the most arduous kind 
of work. The model takes a pose or position 
dictated by the artist and sits or stands 
rigidly, as the case may be, for twenty-five 
minutes while the artist draws or paints. 
Then the artist says ‘“‘Rest,’”’ and the 
model changes position or walks about to 
relax for five minutes. Then the artist 
says ‘‘Pose,’’ and then another twenty-five 
minutes of complete immobility, and so on 
for three hours. If you think that isn’t real 
hard labor, just hold even the simplest pose 
for twenty-five minutes and see how you 
like it. 

Before the recent war models were usu- 
ally paid fifty cents an hour, and some of 
them posed three hours for a dollar. There 
were those, the very good ones, who com- 
manded seventy-five cents or a dollar an 
hour, and when posing for photographers 
or other millionaires as much as a dollar 
and a half or two dollars an hour. During 
the war, when almost everybody made two 
livings and the poorest fish could get a job 
running a factory or being mayor, the 
prices for posing soared and there were few 
models to be had. Now they’re down 
again, along with the prices of the other 
things you don’t absolutely have to have. 


Models in Fiction 


Models have been let in for a very great 
deal at the hands or pens of fiction writ- 
ers—that is to say, female models have. 
I don’t believe I ever read or heard of a 
storyin whichamalemodel figured. There’s 
a virgin field. 

But the lady models have been featured 
much and mightily. Of course you and I 
know that almost all of it has been pure bun- 
combe. 

You know the lovely old tale of the 
Paris Quartier Latin in which a grisette— 
or was it a croquette?—used to collect her 
few sous for posing for one poor artist and 
then go and lend them to another so that 
he could pay her for posing for him, and 
then she’d take the same few sous, go out 
and buy a banquet of German sausage— 
that was before the war—and a bouquet of 
garlic and feed all the penniless comrades, 
and then the whole bunch would go out and 
maltreat the grocer from whom the sausage 
and garlic came and take the few sous away 
from him so that they—the sous—could 
again take up their task of supporting the 
neighborhood. Oh, surely! 

And then that nice old weepy one in 
which Donald P. Goof, ninth in line for the 
baronetcy, starving and in dire want, noth- 
ing on him but his heaven-sent genius, sits 
in a garret in Soho, London, England, his 
head bowed in his two poor wasted hands. 
Before him stands his grand masterpiece, 
all finished except for the wondrous Wenus, 
the glorious center of the picture. He 
had searched London high and low—they 
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always dothat—among the usual places and 
his friends of high degree. He couldn’t find 
the right model and he couldn’t have paid 
her if he had found her. He is all in, down 
and out, on his uppers, last squeak, and all 
that sort of thing, y’know, and all ready 
for the expected high dive into the black 
waters of the Thames, that mystic stream 
whose dark depths mask the sad sorrows 
of the great gripping city of London, Eng- 
land. A timid scratching is heard from 
back of him, and a thin, piping, tired voice 
is saying, ‘‘Won’t I do, sir? Just try me, 
sir. Hi’d love to’elp you, sir. Yer so kind, 
sir, and yer look just like me poor dead 
mother, sir. Hi’ll pose for you, sir, please, 
sir!’? He turns quickly and sees the little 
slavey who cared for his room and whom 
he had seen only about a million times 
before. 

““Great Rubens!’ he cries, staggering 
back. 

She poses for him. England and the 
world are all het up about his picture. It 
wins three prizes and four others it wasn’t 
in competition for. The baronet and the 
eight who were ahead of Donald in the line 
for the baronetcy are all killed at cricket. 
He proudly leads the slavey, who proves to 
be the long lost Lady Humpshire, to the 
altar; the band plays and—and ain’t it 
grand? 

And then that eighteen-carat bunk about 
the gent who, happening, unexpected, into 
his dearest friend’s studio, finds his own wife 
posing in—in nothing but—but—well, any- 
how, posing, and grabbing a near-by maul- 
stick runs it through his perfidious pal’s 
heart. ’S’nough! 

Even though I do not use models except 
on occasional jobs and for practice, I have 
met and still meet a great many of them, 
and they are funny folks. 


Models in Real Life 


One of them is a former—very former— 
captain in the Dutch Army; or was it the 
Swiss Navy? He isa delightful old gentle- 
man who is in dire straits twelve months of 
the year and prosperous the rest of the 
time. He has a carefully manicured beard, 
wears clothes of his days of affluence in 
winning combinations, is short and squat 
and tired, and unless you have to draw a 
former captain of the Dutch Army or Swiss 
Navy you simply cannot use him. During 
the fall and winter, when the models are 
busy and he finds little posing to do, he 
teaches French, English, Dutch or any 
other language, and so pieces out a very 
uncertain living. He always shows you a 
wrinkled piece of paper attesting to the 
fact that just as soon as a long list of rela- 
tives passes out he’ll come into undisturbed 
possession of a tulip plantation near Sche- 
veningen, orsomewhere, orsomething. But 
he’s lovable and he’s game—over eighty 
years old and still going along. Once ina 
while some of us try to find him a nice 
warm home in an institution for old people. 
He gets very indignant, and says that as 
long as he can walk he’ll make, or try to 
make, his bread. He’s a love and the 
illustrator’s pet, a gentleman and a scholar. 
I haven’t seen him for a long time, and I 
don’t know but what maybe—maybe— 
but I certainly hope not. 

Another model—a fairly young and a 
very good one—took fine care of a sizable 
family by posing for illustrators and acting 
as professional pallbearer for a large local 
undertaker. He got five dollars per funeral. 
Often when I’d call his phone number his 
wife would say, “‘I’m sorry, Mr. Blumen- 
thal, but Jack’s got a funeral tomorrow 
morning, one in the afternoon, two on Wed- 
nesday, one Thursday afternoon and two 
on Friday; but he’s free the rest of the 
time.” Verily, a gay, lightsome life! He 
had a shiny tall hat, a Prince Albert coat 
and the only other property needed for a 
funeral, a suitably lugubrious cast of coun- 
tenance. A really fine, affable chap, but 
so worn was he into the ways of the profes- 
sional pallbearer that whenever I’d ask 
him to smile during a pose I could hear the 
clods of dirt thumping on the polished 
plate-glass top and the minister saying 
“* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’”’ This model 
has given up posing and is now an official at 
a large railroad station. 

Then there was a dear old lady—was, I 
say, because I think she has answered the 
call of too many years—who was a perfect 
delight to have around. Sunny and helpful 
was she, a good model and a perfect old- 
mother type. 

Still another one of the old days was a 
hulking brute of a fellow, deep chested, six 


feet three inches tall, muscled like a 
dow and featured like a Gladstone—q 
model. 

And then he’d speak, and then- 
then you’d have sweet visions of a y 
girls’ seminary and just oodles and 09 
of chocolate bonbons! 

Anothermodeltaughtswimming in} 
during the summer and posed durin 
winter, and another But there, t] 
do! Maybe some day I’ll write a y 
story called Muddled Models and 
try to get it through. It could be dc 
the writing, I mean, if not the ge 
through. 

The eighth question: ‘‘How do 
pictures get printed in the magazine? | 
is the process?” This is a very intere 
subject to me, but the process is mo 
less involved. A full answer to the; 
tion would take a long time, and unles; 
havea technical interest it would bore 
Briefly, the process is this: The p 
engraver photographs the drawing 
sensitized metal plate—zinc for pen-ani 
reproduction, copper for half-tone r 
duction. 

The plate is etched in an acid batt 
acid bites into the metal, and the lin 
tones left unbitten form the printing 
faces. 

This original plate, so called, is 1 
used to print from in magazine work. 
act duplicates are made in electrc 
metal or other materials, and they are: 

Usually the illustrators make their ¢ 
ings larger than the size in which the 
to be printed, allowing for the refini 
the lines and tones in the photogr: 
reduction. 

The ninth question: ‘‘ Who settle: 
question of how much you are to ge 
your pictures?” The rate is usually s 
a quarrel between the art editor anc 
illustrator, at which the price is fixe 
about one-fifty-sixth of what the illust 
thinks his work is worth, or fifty-six t 
as much as the art editor thinks it is w 
This is a perfectly happy arrangemen 

Different magazines pay different p: 
depending upon how rich the magazi 
or how cheerfully it gives up. 

Of a certainty, the product of the ex 
enced, capable, well-known illustratoi 
command a higher price than that ¢ 
less experienced fellow craftsmen a 
return in proportion to the public el 
for his pictures. : 

At this point it would be such a del 
ful thing to insert a bit of prose p 
about an illustrator for whose illustra 
the people just yammered and yamn 
and yammered until the management 
him the whole magazine for a single | 
smear from his gifted brush. But s 
no hokum—just cold facts; so we1 
spin that pleasant yarn. But it wou 
nice, wouldn’t it? 


The Little Matter of Price 


As a matter of loyalty to the union- 
particularly Local 248—I can’t tell 
what I think about the illustrator’s 
but I do think so. Suffice it to me 
lightly that so far no illustrator has 1 
John D. Gasoline look to his shekels; 
they all seem to be able to afford ak 
of ink, and I heard of one who has reé 
the eighteenth installment on his fli 

More often than not the very low 
question of price is never mentione 
tween the art editor and the illusti 
When the art editor receives the fir: 
of drawings from the hands of the 
trator he says—maybe, ‘“‘Ah, very 
Penpusher, very fine,’ or ‘‘Oh, heave 
as the case may be. “A check will: 
you in due course.” 

Then Penpusher hies him back t 
studio, sinks back among the cushion’ 
awaits the promised check. Depet 
upon the magazine, the check does 0 
three things: It comes on time, it dc 
come on time or it doesn’t come. 
portraying ideal conditions, so we'll as 
it comes on time. 

With the usual trembling fingers | 
pusher tears open the envelope. 

“For the love o’ Mike,” he wails, ‘! 
this! The beast””—meaning the. art 
tor—‘‘I’ll show him! I’ll show him! 

He slams his real French béret 0. 
head, rushes madly out and over t 
beast’s cave, muttering as he runs, 
stingy devil! Only this pittance fo 
days’ work! I’llshow him! I’llshowh 
He is admitted to the art editor, who 
ingly asks, “‘ Well, Penpusher, what n! 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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With the Single-Six, Packard now eliminates 
the condition which, for so long, assessed a 
premium against buyers of the finer motor cars. 


For the first time in motor car history, Packard 
is building a car of the very highest quality 
on a basis never before thought practical for 
such a product. 


Limited production 1s costly production, simply 
because it is limited. It operates against a high 
money-value in the product. 


a higher selling price. 


It necessitates 


The larger production, as Packard is applying 


The 


SINGLE-SIX 
SEVEN-PASSENGER SEDAN 


it, accomplishes all that the other must fail 
to accomplish. 


It tends to heighten quality, instead of restrict- 
ing it. Costs are spread over a larger number 
of units. The value of the car is increased. 
Selling price is brought to the point where a 
vastly widened market is available. 


This is exactly what has taken place with the 
Packard Single-Six. 


It represents a revolutionary value among fine 
cars. It has found the larger market, which is 
registering an eager demand far beyond our 
present ability to supply. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport Model, 82650; Coupé, 83/75; Five-Passenger Sedan, 
$3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3575; at Detroit 


The Packard Twin-Six provides a quality of motoring beyond which it is not possible to go. Truck users know there is profit in hauling with Packard Trucks. 


All Packard upkeep is made still more economical by Packard standardized service 
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The Goodrich Pneumatic 
Auto Seat is a brand new 
Goodrich creation forthe 
comfort and convenience 
of the owner of a Ford 
Car. 

A softer and more hy- 
gienic seat. A real buffer 
to take up the bumps of 
a rough road. 


A cool and comfort- 
able seat. Firm, though . 
flexible, it gives you a 
real seat, yet as easy as 
an easy chair in your 
home. You ride on air. 

Easy to install. Take 
out your old cushion and 
put in the Goodrich. 


Investigate it. Send for 
our interesting booklet. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 


Goodrich 


Pneumatic 


AUtO 
feat 


“BLOCKS ‘THE SHOCKS” 


TRADE MARK 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Fuh?” says Penpusher. ‘Mr. Scrib- 
bla, I—I—I—wa-want to thank you for 
your generous check. I hope you’ll send 
me a job very soon again,” and so on. 

Of course, all that’s just an attempt to 
liven up this occasion. Usually the price 
is satisfactory all around and everybody is 
happy about it. 

The tenth and last question: ‘Now, Mr. 
Blumenthal, not that I want to appear 
unduly curious, but just as a matter of in- 
terest, to settle an argument—I hope you 
won’t think I’m inquisitive—but how much 
do you make a week?”’ The answer is, al- 
most enough to live on—some weeks! 

So far I have touched only magazine 
illustrating, making pictures for the peri- 
odicals you are used to seeing. Not all 
the magazines—unfortunately and woe is 
us—use only drawings for illustrations. 
Most of them use both drawings and 
photographs, and others, usually technical 
magazines, use only photographs as illus- 
trations. These photographs come for the 
most part from the large news-photograph 
syndicates. Still other magazines fool- 
ishly—yea, foolishly—appear entirely un- 
illustrated. These we may well ignore: You 
have never heard of them anyhow. Still 
other magazines illustrate with photo- 
graphs and with cartoons reprinted—with 
credit given—from the newspapers or 
wherever else original cartoons are pub- 
lished. Again this type of magazine is as 
useful to the illustrator as is an umbrella 
to a fish—just about! 


Newspaper Illustration 


Passing along, we come next to the illus- 
tration of newspapers by line drawings, 
cartoons, photographs and the comics. 
Newspaper illustrations deserve more than 
a word, especially the cartoons and the 
amazingly sought-for and influential com- 
ics. Cartooning, political and social, is a 
separate and distinct art, and the really 
successful cartoonists are few, surprisingly 
few. The cartoonist wields a tremendous 
influence upon public opinion, and the aid 
of a well-known cartoonist in a political 
battle, for instance, is a very powerful 
asset. Consider the work of such men of 
the recent past as Homer Davenport, Lin- 
ley Sambourne, Thomas Nast, Sir John 
Tenniel and the other great ones. Usually 
the big newspaper cartoonists invent their 
own ideas for cartoons. Sometimes they 
are arrived at in editorial conferences. 

And now the comics, and some of their 
creators, who command moving-picture- 
star salaries. By that I don’t mean the 
moving-picture press agent’s dream of 
what the moving-picture stars get; I mean 
the actual iron men that are rolled in the 
star’s direction on pay day. I really be- 
lieve there is a slight difference. 

But back to the comics, or the funnies, 
as the eager youngsters call them. Some 
comics are, I believe, for the majority of 
newspaper buyers the sole reason for buy- 
ing. In popularity they vie only with the 
column, or little piece of a column—also a 
comic—headed, ‘“‘Situations Wanted—Fe- 
male.” 

The big and popular comics are, as you 
doubtless know, not controlled or published 
solely by any one newspaper. They are 
syndicated in two ways. In one method a 
number of newspapers all over the country 
form an association, pay the comic makers’ 
salaries and control their entire output. 
All these newspapers use the drawings, or 
strips, as they are called. In the other way 
the syndicate pays the artist either a flat 
salary or royalties, or both, and then sells 
his work to as many newspapers—only one 
in each town, however—as will buy it. 

It is estimated by the wise ones that the 
big comic men earn a yearly stipend of a 
size to make the old-time prince’s income 
look like a poor peasant’s collection of 
marks, rubles or Mexican dollars, and I be- 
lieve it to be true. 

Just a word at this stage for the magazine- 
cover makers and their work. This again 
is a specialized branch of periodical graphic 


‘beauty. 
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art, and the successful cover designers are, 
of all the magazine-picture makers, best 
known to the public. As far as subjects for 
covers are concerned, the pretty-girl ones 
are away far in the lead, with no second. 
Whenever a magazine uses a cover por- 
traying something other than the usual 
gazelle-eyed, bob-tressed,swan-necked lady 
it feels that it is laying the supreme sacrifice 
at the altar of Art—spelled with a big A. 

Once every thousand years some foolish 
editor decides to break away from the 
pretty-girl tradition. A couple of years 
ago one decided to make the break, and 
started a series of men’s heads and figures 
as a direct slap at the thrall of feminine 
It was a grand success—not! 
Old Vox Populi bawled right out in meet- 
ing. So the repentant editor came back 
into the warmth of the fold and again 
showed the usual periodical charmer. 

During the last decade a very important 
branch of illustration has come into its 
own and forms an exceedingly large field 
for the picture maker. I refer to commer- 
cial illustration, as it is called, or the mak- 
ing of pictures for advertisements. Many 
of our very best illustrators have turned 
their talents in this direction and find 
every opportunity to put just as much 
careful drawing and painting into the work 
as they did in the legitimate, so to speak. 
Look at the really splendid advertisements 
involving clothing, automobiles, chocolate 
layer cakes, tires, hams, machinery, canned 
goods, oranges in full color, and what not 
in the back pages of the magazines. They, 
more often than not, are real works of art. 
Nothing could be finer. It used to be that 
the real dyed-in-the-wool, crackajack illus- 
trator and his only slightly less crackajack 
coworkers turned up their noses at adver- 
tising illustrating. No longer is such the 
case. Our very best people are doing it, 
and I believe it to be true that their pic- 
tures are on the whole as carefully handled 
and reproduced as in the editorial pages of 
the magazines. 

Cheer up! This is almost done! It has 
been heavy going, I know, and you have 
been very patient; but I would like to in- 
clude just a few more phases of the subject, 
and to answer with, I hope, some measure 
of information another question that is 
often asked. It is also a prize. Here it is: 
“When did you become conscious of your 
talent for making pictures?”’ A personal 
reply to that might help some. 

My own little story, and I give it for 
whatitis worth, isthis: After going through 
the unique processes of being born, nursed, 
spanked, coddled—along with twelve broth- 
ers and sisters—publicly schooled and al- 
most completely Sunday-schooled, I found 
myself at eighteen about to graduate from 
the Philadelphia Central Manual Training 
High School, class ’97. : 


The Start of a Career 


My ambitions centered upon becoming a 
physician. Lucky enough that I didn’t, 
for what with the generous spreading of my 
mob family I would have had a fine large 
practice and no cash customers. As it is, 
I have double-crossed them. None of them 
wants to buy art, so I have no bad debts. 
I was counting on winning a free university 
scholarship. Seven of them were given out 
for the year’s best averages. I came in 
eighth. A would-be medico was nipped be- 
cause nobody had the price or desire to 
send me to college. 

I remember distinctly that when I was 
somewhat recovered from not hearing my 
name as the lucky seventh our free-hand 
drawing teacher came to me and said, 
“Blumenthal, why don’t you take the free 
scholarship to the art school?’’ He said it 
with a loud, doleful accent on the “‘you,”’ 
with a somebody’s-got-to-take-it sort of an 
emphasis. So I replied, “‘ Well, I simply 
can’t go home without a free scholarship of 
some kind. I'll take it.’’ And that’s the 
curdling tale of how it happened with me. 

Every family in the world possesses and 
loudly boasts some member—a son, a 
daughter, a niece, a nephew, a cousin— 
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who shows astounding untaught abilit 
draw. The usual line of patter is 
“Say, I want to tell you about my 
He’s only two years old—never hadale 
in his life, but draw? Say, that kid has; 
inborn talent. He can sit down and ¢, 
right on the edge of a newspaper the ‘ 
dog-gone likeness of anybody you ever} 
Yes-sir! I’m not kiddin’ you! I don’tk; 
where he gets it—never heard of it in 1) 
or the wife’s family; just comes natur 
guess; but he’s a wonder! Now I want) 
to tell me what to do with a‘kid like th) 
Under my breath I say, ‘‘ Kill him y] 
he’s young and happy.” 
“Let him alone! If his talent is any g; 
let him alone until he is about eightee j 
twenty. Give him a good, sound ger; 
education—through a university if | 
sible, and let him carry his art instruc) 
on subservient to that until his ger: 
education is finished. If his urge tort 
art work is strong you can’t kill it; it] 
live in spite of what you do. If it.’ 
strong it isn’t worth nursing. By for) 
it you'll probably develop the young, 
into a mediocre illustrator, and good; 
knows his competition, as such, wil) 
fierce. The woods are full of them: 
second-rate physician or lawyer or dei; 
can always make a pretty good living, 
a second-rate artist is hopeless.” 
If, however, you want to enter 3) 
youngster in an art school just as am) 
of rounding out a good working educath 
I say, fine; nothing could be better; ) 
for pity’s sake don’t force what you fo)| 
think is talent. The chances are dollay} 
doughnuts that it isn’t. If you want to\ 
out definitely take the youngster, ‘J 
some examples of his original work, | 
successful illustrator or artist and he'll) 
you straight. You take his word foit 
I’d a million times rather see a chilo 
mine grow.up to be a good cabinetmiz 
than a poor artist—yes, and far rath; 
journeyman bricklayer or plumber, || 
dare aspire so high. 


Beware of Youthful Genius 


This business of being buttonholed all 
the genius son, daughter, nephew, nie 
cousin would still be funny if it didn’t ’ 
pen quite so often. Occasionally it’s fu 
even at that. When I finished this ar] 
in longhand I took it up to the factory a 
furnishes me money to live between ste 
and gave it to one of the stenographe t 
type. This done, I strolled out into’ 
shipping room, and the head shipper! 
seven-eighths of the way to meet me! 
face aflame with excitement. 

“Say, Mr. B.,’’ he exploded, “I v4 
your advice. I gotta little nephew oviil 
Camden and y’oughta see that kid dri 
and so on. 

He is still the head shipper, but onlye 
cause I didn’t have influence enough te 
him fired. Needless to say, I have lo 
youthful Rembrandts brought to me, 
about one in a thousand has a talent 
amounts to a hill of beans. | 

The gentlefolks bring in their hope 
together with large bundles of copie 
lovely ladies, flower-and-fruit pieces 
Christmas cards with real artificial sno) 
em, and that are absolutely worthless, 

Anybody can copy, but only the ¢: 
exception can originate. Anybody whe 
learn to write can learn to draw, b) 
think nobody can learn to create. I 
real gift. It can be nourished from like 
but the spark must be there. 

Illustrating is a pleasant way to maki! 
most a living; I can think of no pleasa 
way, unless possibly it is being an edt 
art editor, author, professional coupon i 
per or permanent champion heavywé 
of the world. None the less, it is p14 
hard and exacting work, and only the (1 
parative few arrive—the very commit 
few. For one illustrator who makes a} 
living hundreds do not. I write that1 
faith, not to be discouraging to the ho} 
young illustrators—not at all; but st 
at that it might help to keep down co« 
tition. You never can tell! 


? 
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DoopGce BrotHers 


Exceptional interest has been 
aroused by the practical arrange- 
ment of the interior. 


The entire rear compartment fur- 
nishings—seat, seat cushions, back 
cushions, seat frame, foot rest, 
carpet and all—can be removed 
from the car in a few moments. 


The front seat is then tilted for- 
ward, giving a gross clearance of 
twenty-two inches through the 
rear doors. 


In this way, a space of sixty- 


BUSINESS SEDAN 


four cubic feet in the rear com- 
partment is made available for 
loading. 


When the rear seat fixtures are 
back in place, the interior is com- 
plete and attractive in appearance. 
Its convertibility is not apparent 
to the eye. 


Business men, farmers, salesmen, 
campers, tourists and everyone 
who has occasion, at times, to 
carry bulky articles or luggage 
will readily appreciate the great 
utility of this construction. 


The Price 1s $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 


Patents Pending 


~ 
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—one of the twelve 
most popular pens 
in the world 


A more appropriate name 
for this penthan ““The Easy 
Writer”’ could not have 
been found. With just the 
right degree of flexibility, 
anda point neither too fine 
nor too coarse, it suits the 
average writer perfectly. 
Holds enough ink, too, to 
avoid constant dipping 
into the well. 


Choose from the dealer’s 
display case, order by num- 
ber for safety’s sake, and 
buy by the box—it is red. 
The Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 


72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto 


Send 15c 


For samples of the twelve 
most popular pens in the 


little red box. 
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Out of the corner of an eye she saw with 
annoyance that Izzy and Gyp were edging 
close to hear what she was so carefully 
telling Perry. 

“Of course if you’re afraid of losing a 
nine-dollar job She was more than 
a trifle scornful. ‘‘My goodness, there are 
other stockrooms in town. At this season 
of year you’d get taken on any other place.” 

By nature Perry was polite and fond of 
fruit sundaes, but he was not without 
pride. He flushed and looked down, as if 
offended at Amelia, slightly smiling and 
very wide-awake in her cheap blouse and 
short skirt. 

He ran a hand through his well-cared-for 
light hair. It was his habit when discom- 
posed. 

“Tf you go out to the salesrooms,”’ said 
Amelia maternally, ‘‘wipe the dust off this 


side of your face, Perry,’’ and moved on. 


her way. 

Presently looking back, she suppressed 
a smile as she saw Perry’s serge shoulders 
go through a door. She went on to deliver 
a carbon sheet to an elderly man who 
would never in his tired life do bigger work 
than tabulate such sheets. 

Later in the day Perry met her—in a 
side aisle where she had betaken herself to 
be met, although he did not know that. 
His eyes were bright. 

“Say, I took some chance! But I got 
patted instead of jawed, so it was all right. 
Old Ham was mopping his forehead and he 
said he certainly could use anyone. But 
d’ye know’’—with injury—‘“‘some of the 
other boys must watch what I was doing, 
and rush out in a bunch and spoil a good 
thing?” 

“Some of them would,” said Amelia re- 
gretfully. ‘‘Never mind. You rushed first. 
Hammerson may not forget.” 

“He won’t, I think.” 

“‘T read a newspaper article the other 
night that said nobody ever got any place 
without moving himself in that direction or 
being moved,” said Amelia meditatively. 
‘And I happened to think of you, Perry. 
I wondered why you stick in that stockroom 
when you could just as well be getting 
out of it.” 

““Oh—you did?”’ Perry spoke uncer- 
tainly, as if not sure whether she spoke 
compliment or stricture. 

“But I decided you were just laying a 
good foundation for your future,”’ she said 
brightly. ‘‘Sort of getting all the bottom 
training and information you could while 
you had the chance.” 

Perry looked at her uncertainly. And 
Gyp Ferder was passing, to her annoyance. 

Gyp always was an intrusive person and 
several years of acquaintance between him 
and Amelia had not served as basis for 
warm friendship. 

“Oh, my, what’s this?”’ he now gibed, 
having caught a word. “A little chat on 
How Good Stock Boys Become Bad Presi- 
dents or Heads of the Silkworms’ Union! 
Oh, boys, come over ’n’ listen.” 

They did not come, being intrigued by a 
water tank where presently Gyp with one 
arm knocked Gus Johnson away while with 
the other he got himself first drink, with 
more regard for might than right. 

Amelia regarded red-haired Gyp and the 
others with disapproval. 

“You're certainly different from some of 
them, Perry,’’ she murmured. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,” said Perry 
in a sudden burst of confidence, ‘‘I’m not 
so assertive as other fellows around here. 
It doesn’t come natural to me.” 

“Of course, in a way, a man’s got to be 
assertive if he’s going to die rich or get to 
be head silk buyer in a wholesale house.” 
Amelia frowned in an effort to remember 
certain printed paragraphs’ wording. 

No male, however young, is without a 
certain instinctive suspicion and wariness. 
Perry looked curiously at her. 

She saw, and disarmed suspicion before 
it could do harm. 

““T’ve been reading a good deal on how to 
be successful,” she went, on briskly. ‘‘Be- 
cause I don’t ever intend to marry. I’m 
going in for business myself.” 

“Oh, you are?” 

“T’d like to be silk buyer for a big house 
like this,” she said musingly. ‘‘Some snap! 
Some job! European trip every few 
months—stop at best hotels—tip bell 
boys—big salary—my!”’ 

“Yes. It’s a peach of a life,” said Perry 
with quickened breath. 
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COMES TO THE TOP 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Jewell happened to be strolling within 
their vision. Perry’s eyes followed Amelia’s 
after the thin, dapper, assured silk buyer. 

“T’d certainly like to wear his shoes,” 
she said absently. ‘‘Or Hammerson’s.” 

“Of course,’ said Perry with a hint of 
reserve, ‘‘there are some—a few women 
buyers.” 

“‘T couldn’t be one,”’ she said mournfully 
and truthfully. ‘I’m color-blind.”’ 


“Are you?” 
“Not all. But I can’t tell a lot of shades 
apart.” 


“In that case you couldn’t be a textile 
buyer,” he said. His tone was mildly con- 
solatory. ‘“‘Still, there are lots of other 
things a woman can do. Ledger work— 
and stenography.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” she said briefly, and 
went on her way. 

The stunt of that day could not be re- 
peated often. For one reason, Perry’s 
initiative had compelled too much imita- 
tion. From higher up there presently 
bellowed down loud command that stock- 
rooms be not again deserted. But Amelia 
Woolem, calmly attending with facility to 
her own tasks, regarded Perry with con- 
tent. Was he not more alert of eye than 
formerly? : 

In the course of time green apples redden, 
and stock boys outgrow or outlast their 
niche. Perry was promoted in time to the 
floor. Not alone. There were others. But 
he was the youngest. 

‘‘And Hammerson let me take care of 
J. F. Jelby while he went out for early 
lunch,” the first week he elatedly told 
Amelia. “Gyp Ferder had shoved right 
up—you know that redhead! Hammerson 
waved him back—‘No; I recall once this 
chap showed pep.’ Gyp was sore.” Perry 
smiled happily. 

Amelia’s eyes danced. The Jelby broth- 
ers, of Omaha, were prize retailers. When 
she met red-haired Gyp she was smug with 
triumph. Already she had sensed that, 
among a diverse ambitious young crowd, 
Gyp might prove a most serious rival to 
Perry. 

There was nothing childish in this tri- 
umph. Nor was there gaminish hint to the 
answering glint in Gyp’s sharp eyes. Cool 
keen rivalry—vicarious, of course, in a 
way, on her part—was indicated. A race 
was on. No childish race. But the sober 
race of adults—adults out for heavy stakes. 
Life stakes, using broadest meaning; food 
and shelter, stripping away verbiage. 

Later that same day Amelia wore an 
oddly satisfied look as she sat at her desk 
in the credit office on the main floor. 
Glass. partitions were the rule on that 
floor, which was given over to offices. 
Any desk worker had a clear view of the 
street doors. A telephone instrument stood 
handily near her inkwell. It was perhaps 
ten days later that, somewhat surrepti- 
tiously, Amelia took up the instrument and 


‘got the salesrooms. Carefully, through an 


errand boy who was not garrulous—being 
indeed in Amelia’s opinion a comfortably 
stupid boy—she got Perry. Her voice was 
mysteriously low but distinct as she passed 
up to him the information that Hammerson 
and the salesman next in rank had both 
gone home with colds—which Perry al- 
ready knew—and in the Blarincky front 
door, very important in her black satin 
skirt and expensive imported jet earrings, 
was waddling one Mme. Stogan, from 
Springfield, to buy midseason stock. 

“You know she doesn’t like the shy- 
violet type of salesman. Grab her as she 
steps out of the elevator, before anyone 
else has a chance. Ask her where she finds 
her classy jewelry. You’ll get a fat slice of 
commission.” 

Then Amelia put up her receiver with 
calm satisfaction and turned her chair 
so as to give herself, bent over her ledger, 
even a better view of street doors and the 
wide center aisle leading to the elevators 
which connected with the sales floor. 

Into every life fall certain years that are 
dangerous in that they are a specious 
standard by which to measure less hopeful, 
less illusive-pink years. There came two 
such to Amelia Woolem; busy, optimistic 
years filled to overflowing with daily work 
and reading and sage conversation. 

To an outside eye the months might 
have seemed the patent progress of a lei- 
surely, matter-of-fact, American-city court- 
ship. Amelia and Perry lived on the same 
side of town, and so there were eliminated 


October 2], 
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for them the long street-car rides w 
are an unpleasant and discouraging f¢ 
in the courtship of a young city man w 
means—and hours—are limited. y 

It was convenient for Perry to walk 
blocks between his home and Amelia’s 
spend an evening playing rummy or 
phonograph. And when the living y 
was deserted by others of the Wo 
household, for motion pictures or g 
thing else, the two young people held 
interesting talks on such subjects as 
cess, ambition and Hammerson’s sucece 

Amelia was well posted. Nearly ah 
she had a brand-new book or article tu 
in her coat pocket. ., 

“You read a lot,’’ said Perry once 
she pressed on him the loan of a book 
off the press—on pep and punch. “T¢ 
remember half these authors’ names.” 

“You don’t have to,” she said abse 
“T’11—I mean I read ’em to kill time. 
I always know what authors to buy.” 

Perry pocketed the small valuable 
ume—or so it was blurbed—and admi 
this was convenient for him. 

But Helen Woolem, Amelia’s eldest 
ter, once made amused comment. ‘ 
goodness, Amel, what a weighty even 
I couldn’t help overhearing some. Dor 
jazz ever tempt you two?” 

Amelia explained patiently that P 
didn’t make enough money to spen 
riotous entertainment. 

‘And I wouldn’t let him spend a lo 
want him to save.” ; 

Helen was not unpractical. ‘‘ Wel 
course. But how about the parks? The 
cool and green this month.”’ Inquisitiy 
“One would think 2 

“Um-m—yes,’”’ said Amelia. 

Helen laughed softly. ‘Is Perry 
demonstrative? Or is he careful of 
kisses as well as his dollars?” 

“He is not one or the other,” 
Amelia with dignity and a flush. ‘We 
not really engaged, you know. We're 
friends.” ; 

“Um-m.” Helen gave advice. “T 
are two kinds of young men a girl ha 
watch out for, you know—the ones 
are too free with their arms, and the : 
who are too cautious, Am@lia!”’ 

Amelia considered questions and ac 
in bad taste. She was indeed anno 
although she was fond of Helen a 
mired her. Helen had soft dark « 
earned twenty-five hundred dollars a: 
and had a very pleasant love affair of 
own in the handling. But Amelia 


confide to anyone her private affairs. 

It was about this time—and perh 
was one reason that Helen’s interes 
not more welcome—that Amelia had re 
nized herself, Perry and Gyp Ferder | 
tacit, tenacious if silent triangle. 

Not the usual, the love triangle. 
not that! But Gyp and Perry pate 
were neck to neck in desire and plans. 
might have been any one of thirty- 
young fellows who became Perry’s ¢ 
competitor. But Amelia had seen s 
time back it would be Gyp. Even ph 
cally he seemed one of those individ 
who serve as basis for stories of errand- 
success. His hair was set off by his sl 
eyes. And for some reason as he had gr 
older, and more serious, he had acqu 
a cool amused way of looking at Am 
herself that annoyed her. 

Once or twice he had stepped in fror 
Perry and got a bit of luck or credit | 
should by rights have been Perry’s. 1 
he worried her. She compared him \ 
Perry—to Gyp’s disadvantage. He 
somewhat the same dapper taste in clot 
as his earnings, too, had increased; bu 
was not good-looking. However, n 
unintelligent, Amelia readily enough tre 
a part of her dislike for him back to one 
when he had caught her marking pass 
in a book for Perry to read. The book 
Inspirational Incidents for Insecure Sé 
men, and it was a very worthwhile b 
indeed in her opinion. 

“Oh, Amelia,’ said Gyp, apparel 
serious, ‘‘I like good literature too. 
come up to your house some night an 
you what authors I like best?” 

Having known Gyp long enough, 
was able to treat this remark with sl 
dignity. And indeed her attention Wl 
the hour was otherwise engaged, becav 
saw Lilly Holstadt’s blond head pause 
side Perry’s neat light head in a somew 
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Section of pipe with 
Improved Asbestocel LEER 
covering opened to show 

the construction that , 

saves maximum heat. £ 


This pipe covering 
saves more heat 


ERE is a heat insulation that saves more heat 
and costs no more than ordinary pipe covering. 
Its name is Improved Asbestocel. 

Improved Asbestocel has an important construction 
difference. Most coverings are merely built-up rolls of 
corrugated sheets forming hundreds of open tunnels 
along the covering. Through these the heat gets away. 

Improved Asbestocel, on the other hand, is a 
honeycomb of thousands of closed cells which con- 
_ finetheheatedair, preventits freecirculationand 
so save heat. The “closed cell” construction 
makes a stronger, more lasting, more 
eficient and better looking material. 

So that you may be able readily to 
identify Improved Asbestocel, we 

will henceforth mark ev- 
| ery length of this material 
with a red band on the 
inside of each end. For 
maximum economy look 


for the red band. 
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this book 


It tells how Im- . fF i 
= . Sf Se proved Asbestocel ~ (SSS 
} SZE= helps to keep house a = = 
La temperatures up SS 
| and coal bills down. = 
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and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


~S-MANVILLE 


Improved 


sbestocel 


IHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 


on Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
\|.N JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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Automatically Regulated 


They 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2803 Fourth Avenue, So. 
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Comfort The “Minneapolis” Heat 

Regulator makes homes 
more livable. It keeps them cosily 
warm without overheating; provides 
a uniform temperature at all times; 
maintains a steady low fire at night; 
automatically changes the tempera- 
ture to day-time warmth while you 
sleep so you can dress and breakfast 


in comfort. 

° The “Minneapolis” 
Convenience banishes the work 
and worry which are part of hand- 
regulation of heating plants. This 
modern convenience asks a minimum 
of your time. You set it for the day 
and night temperatures and wind the 
clock once weekly, the only attention 
it requires. Saves trips to the base- 
ment. Saves many steps each day. 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


safeguards health. Those of old age and 
tender years are extremely sensitive 
to changes in temperature. Chilly or 
overheated rooms are detrimental to 
anyone’s health. Keep the temperature 
uniform. Install the ‘ Minneapolis.” 
Protect your greatest asset — health. 


By saving one-fifth to 
Economy one-third on fuel the 
“Minneapolis”soon 
pays its cost. After 
that it pays cash 
dividends. You get § 
all its other benefits 
in the bargain. Half 
a million users 
know this to be a 
fact. Ask your heat- 
ing man. 


AINNEAPOLIS” 


Quickly and easily 
installed in old or 
new homes on any 
type of heating sys- 
tem burning any 


kind of fuel. 


q 
2 


Write for \ 
booklet, “The 
Convenience 


of Comfort.”’ 


Service branches in 20 principal cities. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
deserted salesroom. Starting from the same 
station and stature at early teens, Amelia 
and Lilly had developed differently. And 
Lilly—Amelia knew Lilly’s facile nature. 
But she was not really disturbed. It was 
true that Perry’s eyes, following Lilly and 
pretty Ina Booth at times, held a male’s 
natural admiration. Natural enough. They 
were pretty persons, with fluttery gestures 
and eyes and silky hair to set off Blarincky 
hats—or they would not have been Bla- 
rincky hat models. But that same evening 
Perry confided his real opinion of them to 
Amelia—he had alluded to it before. 

“You have to have money to interest 
’?em. They’re not a bit bashful about let- 
ting you know it. Today I heard’’—in 
disgust—‘‘Ina telling Lilly about a fellow 
she’d been out with the night before. 
‘Nerve!’ that’s what she said. ‘Over to the 
Lsteps he walks me! I said to him, ‘“‘ Well!’’’ 
Benen me, Amelia, I don’t care for either 
gir 

Amelia was not regretful that the two 
were candor itself in talking to each other 
at the top of shrill young voices in any 
salesroom or showroom. Men need certain 
information handed to them on a large 
platter. And presently the Surcom order 
was taken and she and Perry jubilantly 
forgot all else. 

The order ran into ten thousand dollars. 
Abe Surcom was a malcontent customer 
from another wholesale house. Perry had 
chanced to grasp his hand first, and suc- 
cessfully. Perry got great credit from his 
superiors. Gyp Ferder, contrary to his 
usual good-natured flippancy, had been al- 
most sulky for a week. To celebrate, Perry 
took Gyp out to lunch. 

“‘T wanted to rub it in,” he laughed to 
Amelia. 

“You needn’t have bothered. Gyp al- 
ready was rubbed. It was some order—and 
it practically walked up to you,” said 
Amelia comfortably. 

“Well, I practiced the art of salesman- 
ship a little, too, after it walked up,”’ pro- 
tested Perry. 

“‘Oh—of course. I didn’t mean—you 
see, I was thinking it puts you in line to be 
offered the next good road vacancy,’’ mused 
Amelia. ‘‘With a road job’”—brightly— 
“you can afford—afford taxicabs when it 
rains.” 

“Sure I can.” 
agreement. 

“Can what?” 

“‘ Afford taxicabs. I don’t mind telling 
you, Amelia, that sometimes on the income 
I make I feel darned cheap.”’ 

She was quick to proffer comfort: 

“Oh, Perry! That’s foolish! You’re not 
so very old, you know. And there are lots 
who can’t make it on tires yet.” 

In salesroom or on prairie, in city or 
field, the months run their twelvefold 
course—white January, pale green April or 
heart-of-gold September. 

In a January Amelia sorted the records 
of the house salesmen and laid them neatly 
on a general manager’s desk. Gyp Ferder 
strolled by the desk within the hour and, 
being a cheeky young man, cast his eyes 
down on what was not meant for them. 

““Gramwell’s on top? Why? Ah! So, I 
dare say, it will first impress itself on mana- 
gerial records and memory.”’ 

Coolly, with a hint of vicious resentment, 
he put his own atop. 

“Please don’t interfere in my depart- 
ment!” 

Really, some red-haired people are in- 
trusive! 

“Oh, I suppose you’ll put it back.” He 
shrugged in annoyance. 

Youth is evanescent—like mist, like eve- 
ning’s rose veil. Even while it exists it is a 
threat to pass. The two faced each other 
with a curious anger of humor which some- 
how was not youthful. Then Gyp laughed. 
It was evident that he strove to make the 
laugh good-humored. 

But he was not a self-important door 
boy. He was a self-collected and ambitious 
young man. Long acquaintance confers 
its own sense of intimacy, whether two 
people like or dislike. Amelia was angered 
and at the same time she felt aggrieved, 
as if anyone ought to understand that she 
was within her rights. This mixture of 
feeling marked something childish in her 
nature, of course, for all that her years had 
increased. The incident was small. Gyp 
walked away whistling. 

But some months later a bigger one 
came. While passing a glass-incased private 
office Amelia happened to see a general 
sales manager with horror wave a telegram 


Perry was emphatic in 


Gyp,” 
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at a vice president. Three minutes later 
she had eager hold of Perry’s gray coat 
lapel. 

“Listen! I just heard! You know Ham- 
merson dashed to St. Louis, Monday, to 
nab Freimen, who unexpectedly decided to 
start a chain of stores through the Middle 
West? Oh, Perry, Caldwell’s just got a 
telegram Hammerson’s broken his leg in 
a taxicab crash from the depot to his hotel 
and he’s flat in bed. Caldwell’s simply 
wild—he says a broken leg would. mean 
nothing to Freimen, and he doesn’t know 
who to send except Jaber, who’s in New 
York, and Harry Newells, who’s fishing 
somewhere in Minnesota—and neither 
could get there within forty-eight hours.” 
She paused involuntarily to take a neces- 
sary mouthful of breath and went on im- 
petuously: ‘‘And Caldwell told Newman 
that neither is the right man to handle 
Freimen, who’s a crab for disposition. 
Listen, Perry! Freimen kept it quiet that 
he was going to start the chain because 
he didn’t want to be deluged with sales- 
men, so Hammerson practically had the 
field, and this is your chance! Perry, it’s 
some chance!” 

_ She ended with a small squeal of pure 


y. 
““My chance? Amelia, you’re some little 
adviser at times,” protested Perry, not 
greatly impressed, ‘‘but I don’t see myself 
hurrying down to inform Caldwell.’”’ He 
laughed. “‘And besides, my (3 

“Wait till I finish! Of course not. 
Caldwell would fix his old iron-colored eyes 
on anyone in the house and silently motion 
you torun away. But your vacation starts 
tomorrow.” 

“Yes, I’ve bought my ticket.” 

“To your uncle’s farm—I know. But, 
Perry, why can’t you go to St. Louis in- 
stead, and pretend you’re vacationing there 
with relatives and drop around as a matter 
of course to call upon Hammerson, who’ll 
be tickled to death to tell you how maybe 
to keep Freimen i in tow?” 

“Oh!” He was half intrigued, half 
hesitant. ‘I don’t know about this, Ame- 
lia. Jaber would get there about the same 
time I did.” 

“He couldn’t. You can get a train in 
two hours. I know most of the time-tables 
from copying salesmen’s routes. You’d be 
there ahead 

“T haven’t got a grip packed. I couldn’t 
get out home.” 

“Perry, I’ll take a taxicab out for your 
grip and meet you at the depot. On your 
way across town you can buy a clean collar 
or two and your ticket.” 

She darted off on the word. 

Ten days later Perry returned to Chi- 
cago, vacationless but as filled with verve 
as an explorer returning gumdropless but 
with a new degree of latitude. There was 
one fly in his ointment. Strangely enough, 
Gyp Ferder also had happened to be 
spending his vacation in St. Louis. The 
two young men had reached Hammerson’s 
bedside simultaneously. 

““Gyp would.” Amelia was more an- 
noyed than astonished, she discovered. 
“‘T’m stupid. Not seeing him around here 
for two weeks, I supposed he really was off 
on his vacation.” 

Hammerson had been amused, Perry 
related. From his pillows he had slapped 
the two on the back, given them the keys 
to his sample trunks, called in porters to 
take their orders and introduced them, by 
telephone, to Freimen as two of the bright- 
est stars in the Blarincky sales firmament. 
And now they were getting the honorable 
mention which he had ardently promised 
them back home. 

“T wish you’d not had to divide it with 
sighed Amelia. 

Perry did not reply. He seemed dis- 
composed about something, though. 

“You know, Amelia, Hammerson’s no 
fool,’”’ he said finally. 

She opened her black eyes. 

“Of course he isn’t,’’ she said promptly. 
“He makes eighteen thousand dollars a 


year, commissions and all. I’ve helped add- 


ledger columns in this place a few years.” 
““Well’’—Perry seemed to bring it out 
uncomfortably—‘“‘to tell you the truth, 
Amelia, I didn’t feel any too sweet when 
he began to pump me as to how I hap- 
pened to blow down there to his bedside. 
And—I guess I’m not a very good liar.” 
““Well?”’ She was puzzled. “T don’t 
think Hammerson 
“He got it out of me. 
mean.” 
He may have misunderstood her steady 
gaze. 


Your share, I 
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‘Really, I couldn’t help it, Amelia 
see, he seemed to guess that the 
have been some snooping around or 
ing —— Well, I don’t mean that ey 
Amelia. But”’—earnestly —‘ ‘I co 
let him think I was standing outside | 
listening to Caldwell’s private con 
tions, could I?” 

“N-no. Perhaps not,”’ she said slo 

“T didn’t- want him to think I'd 
thing like that.’’ Perry did not 
straight at her. “So I simply had 
him it fits / 

“T just said a girl. He didn’t pr 
your name.’ * 

““What did he say then?” she 
curiously. : 

“Oh, he laughed. You know hoy 
he laughs—got the habit, I suppose 
jollying customers all these years 
said he got married young himself } 
guessed I didn’t need any advice 9 
subject. And I told him I had no int) 
of marrying until my salary would 
it. He laughed again.” 

She was silent. 

“T didn’t mention your name, A 
I hope you don’t think I acted shi 
toward you. But you see’’—rath 
jured—“ Gyp Ferder was right there, 
visiting relatives or with a straightfo 
reason for his presence.’ 

“T don’t suppose Gyp Ferder has: 
tion south of Hammond, Indiana, 
said shortly. ‘‘And he probably g 
information the same way I did—sno 
I wouldn’t put it past Gyp to ope 
firm’s mail or hide inside a roll-top d 
hear.” x 

“‘Now, Amelia, if you’re 4 

“Oh, it’s all right.” She abrupt 
covered her good nature. ‘‘You’re a 
unexpected at times, Perry. Som 
I wonder F 

““Wonder what?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

Whatever her feeling over Perry’ 
tude, she was reassured later in the st 


” 


back. He was a good guesser. 
ing he saw her with Perry in an aisle; 
smiled in passing them. Amelia 
scarlet. After all, to eavesdrop i 
exactly laudable, even when it is do 
the great god Success’ sake. a 


Hammerson paused beside her des 
mopping the perspiration from his fu 
said irrelevantly: k 

‘Go to it, little one. That’s the kit 
wife was, and I’ve never been sorry sl 
me. At fifty-four she’s still got her tt 
and her figure.” 

Amelia reflected soberly that a} 
man and an old one did not seem to 
the same breadth of understandi 
sighed, as if half looking forward 
decline of life—when a husband has 
made and is old, stout, successful anc 
fortable of understanding. 

All this in summer. The su 
ending in a swirl of colored leaves ir 


reflective small girl, mused somewha 
sively that years have a way of passii 
swiftly. Lilly Holstadt had just s 

“T don’t know what you hin : 


twenty-five gaping up at me. J 
models aren’t supposed to grow ol 
know”’—touchily. 

She fluttered ‘of in bobbed blon 
white Canton crape and a faint 
Not a heavy frown, because a salesma 
waiting for her to exhibit a line of if 
and tams don’t go with frowns. 

But it was that same month that 
crept round the establishment, like a 
mur of storm, the rumor that Ha ma} 
was going to retire and spend his, § 
on five acres of oranges in Californ 
said he had worked long enough. | 
agreed with him, although secret 
regarded his loud jovial laugh as mu id 


blade hanging at gold-and-scarlet t 
She promptly forgot Lilly Holstadt’s 
mistic remarks; she promptly forgo 
private weariness with life of her wl 
Into every life fall occasional | 
hours, dissatisfied hours, be the life 
ming with good plans or stoically 
that fatuous hope which invites the § 
inflict disappointment. Amelia hear 
decided that life was pleasantly exc 
like a game. Perry stood in line —¢ 
(Continued on Page 50) — 
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The interior of the New Series Paige 6-66 
Coupé suggests the comfort and conven- 
ience of a well appointed home. The broad 
rear seat is a delightful invitation to relax 
and the upholstery and general appoint- 
ments are worthy of any drawing room. 
This is a car designed and built for five full 
grown adults, with ample arm and leg room 
for each passenger. 
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When you first see the Coupé you will 
be amazed at its roominess and luxurious 
comfort. And remember that underlying 
and supplementing this rare artistic 
achievement is a mechanical foundation 
that assures complete command of the 
highway. One ride behind the mighty 
70 horsepower engine will prove a revela- 
tion in terms of strictly modern motoring. 
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Not Mere Oats 


But queen oats—the rich, flavory flakes 


Consider this when you order oats. 


Oat lovers 
Mothers of some fifty nations 


One brand has won dominance all the world over. 
everywhere send here to get it. 
serve it to their children. 

That brand is Quaker Oats. 
in its flavor. 


The reason for preference lies 
It is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump, luscious oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


Millions send overseas to get it. You find it at your store. 
And you always get this premier brand when you specify 
Quaker Oats. 

You will not forget if you 
consider what that means to 
you and yours. 


The food of foods 
made delightful 


The purpose of this super- 
flavor is to foster the love of 
oats. 


Mothers want their children 
to eat oats in plenty. The way 
to insure this is to serve the 
oats they love. The way to get 
them is to ask for Quaker 
Oats. 


The kind they love 


The oat is the food of foods. It 
is almost a complete food—nearly 
the ideal food—rich in 16 needed 
elements. 

As a body-builder and a vim-food 


it has age-old fame. Then make 


this dish a joy. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
plainly stood in line to succeed Hammer- 
son. She was not sure of the length or the 
thickness of the line, but he stood there. 

And she was seeking him one end of day, 
when customers were trickling from mid- 
season crowds to end-of-season thin line, to 
discuss the prospect with him. Her own 
work for the day was over. 

Finding him she was again eavesdropper, 
this time not intentionally. She was not a 
large person. In her straight blue satin 
one-piece dress, with her black hair waved 
back as was the prevalent mode, she was 
one of many similarly attired young woman 


} workers in a large establishment. 


Aisles and corridors were marked with 
them, vivaciously passing to and fro in 
multiple. Anyhow Perry was very much 
absorbed in talking to Lilly Holstadt, in 
the bright inclosure of a group of mirrors 
which faced outward, and he did not see her 
approach. 

She narrowed her glance slightly as she 
approached him and Lilly. She knew Lilly. 
And the rumor of Perry’s advancement 
might have 

And then she heard Perry, not Lilly. 

“Oh, I’m practically certain of it,’’ he 
was confiding smilingly, one hand smooth- 
ing back his well-kept light hair. “And it 
means eighteen thousand dollars for me 
soon enough.” 

“‘T always had an idea you’d come to the 
top,” put in Lilly with conviction. ‘‘Even 
when you were a stock boy.” 

“‘Cream comes to the top,” said Perry 
thoughtfully. “‘I can’t help saying so. By 
the way, Lilly—got a date tonight? There’s 
a peach of a show at the Grand.” In 
sudden burst of confidence: ‘‘I’ll say I 
like to take out a classy girl like you and 
Ina, Lilly—but you know how it is when 
your income’s limited.” 

Expertly, on small silent soles, Amelia 
Woolem backed. She backed step by step 
carefully; using as protective screen some 
last leaves of the season in the persons of 
four large, brightly gowned retail ladies from 
Des Moines. Step by step, back, back. 

Floated another deprecating sentence 
from Perry: “Nothing serious, you know. 
I’m a free man.’ 

Oh, Perry, how could you? Amelia was 
self-possessed enough, having heard, to 
render small deserved tribute to Lilly, who 
evidently was not all sex traitor. Perry 
was brushing away Lilly’s scruples. Amelia 
turned this over dully while she gained a 
haven in the angle of two bright racks of 
velvet show hats. 

By that time she was rather pale and she 
had the hurt, dazed look of a person who 
has unexpectedly broken a toy, a limb, a 
fancy or a heart. The shock is more than 
the hurt at first. She wet her lips with a 
small inefficient tongue, as if she wished to 
use them to go over a very strange case to 
herself. A most strange case! Surely after 
the years, the happenings 

She stared down dazedly at her bare 
third finger—which Perry had never been 
able to afford a white ring for. It was not 
an unpretty white finger. It trembled a 
little now. 

Gyp Ferder’s face must have appeared to 
her indistinctly. It suddenly became vis- 
ible at the wide end of the racks’ angle. 
Staring, it did not surprise her at first; she 
was used to seeing Gyp somewhere on sales 
floors most of the time. She braced herself 
to return his nod naturally—oh, Amelia 
had her pride! 

And then almost at once she read in his 
expression that he knew; he must have 
heard too. She saw that in the sharp in- 
quisitive inspection he gave her. 

Over Amelia’s face the scarlet flowed— 
flowed fast and warm. Oh, this was morti- 
fying! That Gyp Ferder—anybody, but 
Gyp most of all—should have heard too! 
Gyp, who did not like her, whom she did 
not like—Gyp of the always ready tongue, 
of the sharp, jeering eyes. 

She faced him hotly, as one faces an 


enemy. 
Gyp was not a person to refuse any 
challenge. 
“Sure. I heard. I was standing right 


behind you. You nearly stepped on my 
one corn getting away.” 

“Oh—you—I i 

“‘And I’m glad I heard. And I’m glad 
you know [heard. I certainly wouldn’t have 
missed,’”’ said Gyp coolly, ‘‘hearing 5 

Ordinarily Amelia had her share of self- 
control. But this was too unexpected, too 
cruel. 

“Oh, I hate you!” she cried furiously. 
“T hate all men anyway. And if I hadn’t 


| 


been slightly color-blind in the beg 
I’d never bothered 

“T knew you were color-blind, An; 
And my hair isn’t real red. It—it’s, 
burn!” 

“T don’t care what color your hai 
Go away—and quit talking to me, 
away!” 

Gyp glanced around. The end-of; 
trickle of customers had disappeared t 
last drop, as it does often at that { 
Salespeople and others had left that ex; 
of the room in solitude. With a swift r 
ment he caught one of Amelia’s ait 
that she could not get away. 

“Amelia, quit screeching and liste| 
me!” 
““What do you mean, Gyp Ferder! | 
me go! You have nothing to say tk 
care to hear.” 

“You’re nothing but a kid, | 
Amelia. I’ll say it anyway. I’m da; 
glad you’ve found out at last what a 
you’ ve been wasting your time and | 
on! 

Well, that was not what she had, 
pected. In surprise Amelia ceased ° 
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furiously from his hold, and over the 
and mortification in her black eyes 1 
ered wonder. She stared up at him, | 

“Yes, I said a dub!” 

There was the familiar jeering not} 
his voice. But even in her emotion An| 
was caught by something in his eyes. 

“He wasn’t worth it, Amelia! He Wes 
worth it! I knew this was coming to 
Many’s the time I’ve felt like tellin 
so, and trying to make you see ——” } 
paused. | 

““Make me see what?” 

ec Me ! ” | 

“Tf you’re trying to be funny ——” 

Furiously she again tried to pull a); 
The salesroom was quite empty and 
taking on the shadows of nonoceuy| 
He retained his hold of her arm. 

“I’m not trying to be funny, Am; 
But I hate to see you mooning over s¢ 
thing like Perry in his nice oo 
conceit.” 

“T’m not mooning over him! Tl 
everybody know that. But I—I ——| 

“Sure you did! You made him wha 
is today. If you didn’t make him wha 
could never be, that isn’t your fil 
Honestly, Amelia, I’m not trying t 
funny. Inever was moreserious in myli| 

Against her will, against her judgm; 
Amelia was impressed. She looked at ' 
oddly, as if she were seeing a new indivic! 
And since in any comfortless state 
grasps at straws for comfort, poor hu! 
ated Amelia grasped, too, and yielded t} 
irresistible impulse to state her case. 
markably Gyp seemed a friend. 

“T don’t care! It’s not that I 1) 
Perry so very well—there were a lot 
times I wondered—oh, well ——” 
gulped for pride. “It’s like buildin 
house that topples over. I—I ——” | 

Gyp interrupted her. He not only! 
terrupted. He let go his hold of her 1 
arm. He took hold of her two hands. Til 
masterful hold. 

“Tl tell you what you did, Amé 
You took a fellow and maneuvered hin! 
from nine dollars a week to where hund! 
plus are in sight for him.” 

With a catch in her voice: ‘Oh, Id! 
care al-lot. And of course he has a gH 
fall in love with a prettier girl.” 

“Pretty? That china-eyed putty-fac 

“Oh, do you think so, Gyp?”’ Obvio' 
she was slightly comforted by unbit? 
opinion. ‘“‘I don’t care. I’m not narre. 

“Of course you’re not!” | 

i 


“And he’s got a perfect right—t 
really not a bit narrow—but—I—I rel 
did ——” 

“Sure you did! 
chap up a ladder till 


T’ll say you shove | 
“And he might be just fair enoiitl 
i 


give me a little cred 
“He gives you credit!”’ | 
cor didn’ t hear him”’—bitterly. a 
if you’re trying to be f-f——” 
“Say, can’t you forget that dub 
after he hands you a black eye?” ® 
manded Gyp in exasperation. “I wa) 
trying to be funny. I wasn’t talking al 
him! I wasn’t even referring to him 
said you shoved an ordinary fellow \ 
ladder and he gives you credit. 
didn’t mean sissy Perry. I meant mys 
And I’m no person to deny credit 1 
credit is due! Amelia!’ % 
He shook her violently. But she sav 
meaning to his words and was incense( 
what might be meaningless chaff. 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

Let me go!’’—her hands pulling. “If 
‘re trying to be fu . 
‘T’ve said several times I’m not trying! 
it pull. I’m going to hold you until 

said all I want to. Amelia, do you 
t to listen to a tale? Do you remember 
y several years back when you tiptoed 
+ the stockroom—on high heels that 
d be heard two floors above!—and 
ined him the tip?” 
Yes,’ Amelia replied tonelessly, “I 
j2mber. But ——’” 
Well, that was my tip. I didn’t beat 
1 out to the salesroom, but I followed 
1 all right. And after that ee 
sed as if in agreeable retrospection. 
After that?”’ she repeated wonderingly, 


zed. 
3oon after that we were both put on 
(floor. And one day I happened to be 
1, cross wire when you passed him up 
about some heavy customer making 
sway to the elevator. Also the style of 
jto hand her. Perry got her. But, be- 
x me, every time afterward I saw Perry 
2 a desk phone and head for the ele- 
vr doors I was right at his heels. And 
ti ahead of ’em! Therefore I got my 

o ” 


‘Jh—oh, you are making this up!” 
nelia must have partly forgotten that 
rad just received a humiliating shock. 
/j-eyed, much interested, her hands lax 
's hold as if she had forgotten that he 
5] them, she gazed up at the speaker. 
Make up nothing! And afterward I 
1 around, hung around. Just around 
ey! Or—you. I a 
v ou never did!”’ 
) .eir capacity. 
' may say without undue immodesty,”’ 
2/ent on, ‘‘that I’m a brighter chap than 
ajy Gramwell. I can see, swallow and 
zt a tip while he’s smoothing his hair 
alk toward it. I listened at 
‘Tou listened on the phone?” 
“lenty. Say, I’d know your voice even 
hi you put a fountain pen down your 
iit to disguise it. Sometimes I merely 
noed Perry. Sometimes I couldn’t find 
ityhat you’d told him; but having seen a 
rin glow in your eyes while you were 
ing to him, I guessed something was in 
1evyind, so made deductions.” 
‘Tou—you made ‘ 
‘naciously he retained the floor. 
Hk a sometimes were wrong ’’—cheer- 
—“but more often right. ’Nother 
i: I used to read all those books and 
‘tiies—How to Succeed, and such—that 
kept him supplied with. He didn’t 
a ’em much; always left ’em in his 
vis pocket, and I’d sneak out to the 
)a;00m - 
Yh, Gyp! Surely you didn’t!” 
“ust at first,’ he hastily explained, 
wle my income was young and weak. 
f urse after I got a raise or two, so that 
041 and shoes didn’t strip me, I simply 
old at the titles and went out and 
ovat my own copies. Once or twice you 
ud me to throw away good money, 
mia! One or two volumes weren’t 
ol resting in an overcoat pocket!” 
‘Vde-eyed, she guessed something else. 
“nd St. Louis! You were listening on 
1evire that day?” 
“To, not that day. But I got a glimpse 
yar cheeks, red as apples, as you scooted 
ie sales floor. I knew something was 


Her eyes were wide 


‘ 


p.So I chased Perry. I was half a block - 


ehid him when he got to the depot. I 
idit take even a clean collar, just my 
at had enough money in my pocket for 
il ge, not for supper. I had to get my 
ot bill and return fare from Hammerson. 
utie was willing to lend it. Said he liked 
chp who’d take a chance on no eats. By 
1evay, Perry didn’t see me back of him 
1 t> day coach on the way down, and he 
irti impudently with a pretty girl across 
1ejisle.”” 

“id he?””—sadly. 

| 
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“He sure did.” 

For full three minutes Amelia Woolem, 
slim, pale, serious, digested what she had 
heard. Gyp looked down affectionately at 
her. Then she shook her dark head soberly. 

“No, Gyp. I don’t think I had anything 
to do with it. Perry was r-right.’”’ She 
gulped. ‘“‘Cream comes to the top—by 
itself. You would have found some other 
inspiration to rise.” 

“Some cream is terribly thin,’ he told 
her. ‘“No—it was all you, Amelia. I give 
you credit.” 

She shook her head again stubbornly. 
He, stilt held her hands. He took tighter 

old. 

“Were you very fond of him?”’ Pause. 
“Too fond?” 

“Oh—it wasn’t that I was so very 
fond ” With a forlorn burst of can- 
dor: ‘Sometimes I got sort of tired of 
spurring him up and on—it was such steady 
work. And—and the years were dull a 
little. But after I’d got well started i 

“Sure. I see,’ he said comfortingly. 
“Once or twice I suspected that, Amelia. 
And it must have been a strain on you. He 
was pretty ordinary material.” 


“Oh, I realized he wasn’t the best,” she | 


admitted, as if seeking any comfort for 
blasted plans and labor. “I can’t help 
saying it.” 

“Mighty ordinary. I don’t mind telling 
you, Amelia, he isn’t going to get Ham- 
merson’s territory when the old boy goes 
out to California for his health. I’m the 
individual—but Perry doesn’t know it yet.” 

‘‘How—how”’—breathlessly—‘“‘did you 
doyt a 

Gyp regarded her quizzically, still hold- 
ing her hands. 

“Am I confiding in his girl or my own?” 

Her raised face was proud and flushed. 

“You heard him say I’m not his, 
but ——”’ 

Sear tn 9 

“Why, Gyp, please don’t think I’m the 
kind of girl to fall’’—forlornly—‘‘into any 
pair of arms.” 

“T don’t think that.” 

“How did you do it?””—mnaively. 

“Well”—he had a belated attack of 


modesty and reddened—‘‘I’ve been at | 
Hammerson quite a while to recommend | 


me. You know he has only to say the word 
as to who shall wear his shoes. And he said 
yesterday he guessed he’d have to do it to 
get rid of me and save what little failing 
health he had.” 

“Oh—I see.” 


As secluded as a wooded nook, a con- | 


servatory’s corner or a country lane may 
be a salesroom at end of day. But pres- 
ently a porter complained, ‘‘Lissen, white 
folks, have a heart! Day’s done and I got 
to wet-sawdust and sweep this green velvet 
floor before I tackles po’kchops.”’ 

Amelia said irrelevantly: ‘“‘I—why, it 
was an escape, Gyp! If he’d actually asked 


me any time to get married, I’d thought | 


” 


it was the thing for me to do. And 
“Oh, say!”’ Gyp was amused. “‘Do you 
think I’d have let that piece of underdone 


pie crust hang a marriage license on you?”’ | 


“How would you have—have stopped 
him?” Amelia smiled faintly. 


i 

“Oh, I’d have found a way. Poisoned 
him. Or pushed him down an elevator 
shaft. Or hit him with a piece of lead pipe. 
Or told him I was going to. I don’t think I 
would have had to do anything but tell 
him. Some fellows are quick to take a 
physical hint.” 

Amelia stared. And then: ‘It cer- 
tainly will be a relief,’’ she sighed—some- 
where in the angle of two hatracks. 

“What?” 

“Not to have to do any more spurring 
and up-and-on-ing. For a man.” Voice 
came smothered, while a porter sighed. 
“Tt’ll be nice to know a man can do his 
own spurring—and listening.” 
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Mrs. Holcombe’s Boarder 


AST winter a lady from the city )was 
employed by Hardwick & Simmons. 
She was unable to obtain lodging with 
either of the two widows who keep regular 
boarders, and after one night in the hotel 
she went about town to find refuge in some 
private home. She was taken in by Mrs. 
Ed Holcombe, who has no children and 
does her own housework and has convic- 
tions concerning the duty of hospitality. 
She remained in the Holcombe home four 
months and three days. 

When she went away without giving the 
publie an opportunity to discuss her inten- 
tions or plans a few of the neighbor women 
called on Mrs. Holcombe to get the par- 
ticulars. 

“T have always held,’’ Mrs. Holeombe 
told them, ‘‘that one who has had experience 
earns the right to express an opinion. And 
my opinion is that there is no house big 
enough to hold two women and one man. 
I have had my lesson, and now I am 
through. I wouldn’t keep a female boarder 
for a thousand dollars a month, not while 
Ed and I live in the same house, and their 
looks wouldn’t influence me a particle 
either. If they were young and pretty I 
would turn them away without waste of 
words, and if they were old and ugly I 
would do the same thing. A woman never 
gets too old and ugly to be a woman. 

“‘T took my boarder as a matter of duty 
to the community, but I have discovered 
that my duty to Ed is a matter of much 
greater importance. It is my opinion that 
no man on earth has sense enough to take 
care of himself in the presence of a woman 
who takes an interest in him, and Ed is no 
exception. 

“Eid is a good man and means no harm, 
but good intentions won’t keep a man from 
worrying the life out of the wife of his 
bosom. If another woman lets him know 
she thinks him smart or handsome he will 
forget that his wife has been telling him the 
same things for years, and neglect her to 
feed his conceit on flattery from a new 
source. 

“T don’t say that Ed was in love with 
our boarder. I know him inside and out, 
and my honest opinion is that no part of 
him was affected except his vanity. 

““When our boarder first moved into the 
front bedroom she was a demure and retir- 
ing little thing, as most old maids are, and 
after the first day with her I concluded 
that she was harmless. She was skinny, and 
she used too much face powder, and she had 
a way of putting on airs and using words 
a lot bigger than the occasion demanded. 
I had heard Ed express his opinion of 
women of that sort, and I was so afraid that 
he would be annoyed by her that I cau- 
tioned him to remember that she was a sort 
of guest and to make things as pleasant as 
he could. I might have saved myself the 
effort. 

“He didn’t thaw out for a week or two, 
but acted so polite that he seemed a sort 
of stranger. The boarder probably sus- 
pected that he wasn’t being his natural self. 
Maybe his coldness was a kind of challenge 
to her. Anyway she began to pay atten- 
tion to him. 

“There wasn’t anything brazen or bold 
about it, and I confess that I rather sympa- 
thized with her at first. She asked his 


“Why, the lecture in Governor Brad- 
ford Hall,’ Ellean explained. ‘About 
The Pobble Perfect Memory System. Hurry 
up! We'll be late!”’ 

Ellean laid firm fingers round Mr. Man- 
ning’s wrist. 

“But I’m not going,’”’ Mr. Manning ob- 
jected. 

“Yes, you are,”’ said Ellean, pulling him 
after her across the sidewalk. ‘‘There 
aren’t any tickets now, but I reserved the 
front row for friends, and I know we can 
squeeze you in somehow. You can pay me 
afterwards.” ° 

shear 


” said Mr. Manning. 
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By Robert Quillen 


opinion concerning a number of things he 
didn’t know anything about, and even went 
so far as to get up when he came into the 
room and offer her chair, as though he was 
a great man of some kind. 

“All of this was harmless enough, and 
when I saw that it was serving to make Ed 
more human I began to look forward to a 
pleasant winter, with Ed the same comfort 
he had always been, and a woman compan- 
ion for myself during the afternoons before 
Ed got home from the bank. 

‘But she carried her campaign a little 
too far. She began to intimate that Ed 
was intellectual. She didn’t come right 
out and say that she was intellectual, but 
she talked of intellectuals in a familiar way, 
as though she was conscious of having 
something in common with them, and man- 
aged to give the impression that people 
who were not intellectual didn’t amount 
to very much. 

“One night as we were sitting by the fire, 
Ed reading his paper and me working on a 
piece of embroidery, she looked up from 
her magazine and asked Ed if he didn’t find 
that brain work was more fatiguing than 
physical labor. I glanced at Ed out of the 
corner of my eye, and I was actually shocked 
to see how much the question pleased him. 
Ed’s work consists mainly in adding up 
columns of figures. Of course that is brain 
work, but it had never before occurred to 
me that he might be an intellectual. I had 
noticed that lack of exercise was making 
him a little too fat, and when his face was 
unusually red after a good Sunday: dinner 
I sometimes felt a little uneasy about his 
heart, but I had never suspected that he 
needed sympathy on account of brain 
fatigue. 

‘She noticed the effect of her question, 
too, and I suppose she knew then that she 
had accomplished what she set out to do. 
At any rate, she pushed her advantage, and 
after that there was seldom an evening 
when I had a part in the conversation. Ed 
and the boarder sat there and talked about 
their minds and the intellectual life and 
that sort of thing, and half the time I 
couldn’t make heads or tails of what they 
were saying. 5 

“As a matter of fact, I doubt if Ed knew 
every time. It was all a pose with him, as 
it was with the boarder. If she had been 
a man Ed’s common sense would have con- 
demned the whole thing as silly. But as it 
was, he thought he was interested in the 
higher spheres of mental existence when he 
was simply interested in a woman whose 
flattery puffed him up and made him feel 
important. 

“T don’t blame the boarder. She was 
just a lonesome old maid, unconsciously 
hungering for a man of her own, and the 
free and easy atmosphere of our home got 
her into the habit of thinking she had about 
as much right to Ed asI had. And I don’t 
blame Ed either. 

“He is just a man, and did what any 
other man would have done under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“T noticed that he got into the habit of 
calling her Jenny, as I did, and once she 
got interested in an intellectual argument 
with him and called him Ed. She didn’t 
seem to notice it, and neither did he, and 
so I pretended that I hadn’t noticed it. 
But I got into the habit of watching them 


pretty close. I didn’t doubt Ed a bit, but I . 
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“Come on!” said Ellean again, and drew 
him after her through the door of the Goy- 
ernor Bradford Hall. 

Mr. Manning thought that never had a 
decent middle-aged lawyer been so hustled 
about. Then he reflected that after all he 
didn’t have anything that he needed to do 
that evening. At the thought of the front 
row, however, he rebelled. He tiptoed 
down the aisle for a little way behind EI- 
lean, and then catching sight of a row that 
seemed somehow not quite so crowded as 
most of the rows, he suddenly deserted her, 
and stepping across the feet of a lady who 
might, by her air, have been the empress 
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couldn’t help feeling uneasy. When 
is lightning in the air a body never kn 
where the next bolt will strike. 
“One Sunday afternoon when we 
all at home I stepped over to the neighh 
to borrow a little buttermilk to make 
cuit for supper, and left them on oppo 
sides of the fire. The first neighbor I ¢a 
on didn’t have the milk to spare andi 
to go another block. That was the rea 
I happened to come home the back 
and come in by the dining-room door, 
soon as I opened the door I saw them. T 
were standing at a front window, wh 
they could see me returning and gu 
against surprise, and Ed had his arm roi 
her. She was leaning against him, lik 
sick kitten to a hot brick, and the sigh 
them standing that way, courting beh 
my back, made me so mad I couk 
speak. I slammed the door and they br 
apart. i 
“My husband was so scared and shar 
looking that I felt sorry for him, but 
boarder looked me in the eye in a cool. 
tantalizing way, as though proud of the} 
that she had won Ed away from me. 
feeling inclined to ask me what I was gc 
to do about it. * 
“T didn’t do anything for a while. Tw 
on out to the kitchen to put away the 
and cool off. And then as soon as | 
able to talk sarcastic without losing 
temper and making a fool of myself Iw 
back into the room where they were. 
were sitting on opposite sides of the 
place, and I could see at a glance that t 
were not in a good humor with each otl 
When folks get into trouble the feelin 
comradeship is usually sacrificed to ¢ 
sire to shift responsibility and dodge ¢ 
ishment. : 
“T looked at the boarder and smiled, : 
I said to her: ‘Jenny, the intellectual 
doesn’t seem to be good for Ed’s mong 
seems to give him strange notions a 
the privilege of hugging creatures of 
opposite sex. Now I don’t especially 
ject to his hugging unmarried females 1 
advertise the fact that they desire huggi 
but I’m afraid his character isn’t str 
enough to stand the wear and tear of as 
ciation with women of that sort. Th 
only the kindest of feelings for you, : 
I’m not the least bit jealous. If you co 
win Ed away from me I wouldn’t tol 
him with a ten-foot pole. But I know; 
can’t. ° . | 
“““We is just interested in you beca 
you are a new kind of female. If yousho 
stay on here Ed would probably get 
of you before Christmas, but I woulé 
enjoy the experiment a great deal, an 
have an idea it will be best for all of u 
you find another place to board.’ 
““She has been gone a week now, but 
hasn’t got to feeling respectable yet. 
wasn’t that he had done anything bad, 
he felt that he had made a fool of hims 
and he knew that I knew it. al 
“He loves me now just as he alw 
did, and is a little more easily mana 
being humble and affectionate almost | 
belief when I happen to speak of Jen 
which I frequently do. | 
“T got through this experience witho! 
scandal, but one time is enough for 
Hospitality is one thing, and darin| 
woman to win your husband away fi 
you is a horse of another color.” 


over all the western isles, pressed him 
firmly down between her and a pale yo 
man on the other side. Ellean, uncons¢i 
of his absence until it was too late, § 
panting between Mr. Gibson Mylls_ 
Mr. Stanley Barker in the front row t 
had been reserved for friends. 
Mr. Manning whispered to the stout 
perial presence at his side. 4 
“‘Who’s lecturing?” he asked hele 
“Sh-h-h!” said she helpfully. “1 
coming.” 
Mr. J. Scott Manning, Sr., lool 
The door at the back of the stage 
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orld-Wide Wireless 
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PNMERICAN business men realize that world 
"4 competition, as well as domestic, was never 
3} keener — that the rewards will go to those 
who intelligently use every honorable medium of prog- 
ress and success. 

The modern medium of international business and 
personal communication is World-Wide Wireless, 
which, through an arrangement recently perfected by 
the Radio Corporation of America with the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company, is now made available 
from all parts of the United States to Europe, Africa, 
India, and the Near East 


Via RGA 


over the Postal ‘Telegraph land lines 


The biggest and most successful banking houses in New York 
and San Francisco for several years have been stimulating their 
foreign business through the World-Wide Wireless of the Radio 
Corporation of America. Business men in distant cities, having 
New York connections, have even telephoned their messages, 
directing that they go forward as Radiograms and thus receive 
instant attention. 

You will find that radio is a stimulant in obtaining business 
abroad. European business men are using radio extensively to 
communicate with their business connections here and in other 
distant countries. 

Nation-wide access to the powerful radio sending stations of 
the Radio Corporation of America is now provided over the land 
lines of the Postal Telegraph. You can telephone your Radiogram 
to any of their offices, or use their call box, or step into the nearest 
office and send your message. You will be instantly in touch with 
the foreign capitals of the world through World-Wide Wireless. 


Radio Corporation of America will continue as hereto- 
fore to maintain its own collection and distribution system 


[ NOTE: In New York, San Francisco and Washington, the | 


rom every Postal lelegraph Office and Call Box 


ood morning, London! 


ONDON’S Wall Street is called “The 
City.” Top hats and frock coats, quite 
in order there, are seldom seen in White- 
chapel, with its dense swarms of tenement 
dwellers, its raucous cries and its pitiful 
squalor. Piccadilly and the Strand, with 
their theatres and their shows and crowded 
streets, buses moving heavily but skillfully 
through the most congested traffic in the 
world, are half-brothers to Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue. There, as in fashionable 
Rotten Row, or around the Parliament 
buildings on the Embankment, or shopping 
in Bond Street, you are surprised at the 
number of visiting Americans you run 
across. And at 64 Broad Street, New York, 
where the Central Radio office of the 
Radio Corporation of America is located 
—the link to the world’s powerful send- 
ing station—the radio operators think of 
London as “right across the street.” 
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f America 


Actual size 3!3 x 614 inches each. 


Watch Your - 
English! 


Avoid embarrassment and humiliation. 
Know you are speaking and writing cor- 
rect English. Shakespeare said, ‘‘ Mend 
your speech lest it may mar your for- 
tunes.”’ Your personal and business affairs 
suffer from even occasional errors. Re- 
fresh your mind with correct English 
forms. Youcan doso easily by using these 


Five Big Little 
Wonder Books 


at a Bargain Price 


In their 270 pages you get thousands of im- 
portant bits of information. They give you the 
right and wrong usages of words and phrases in 
common use. No need to struggle through 
pages of grammatical rules. These five big little 
books give you the facts briefly, concisely, and 
to the point, with all the authority of Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary behind 
them. They are gold mines of information! 
Read our descriptions of them—get an idea of 
their every-day value to you. 


MEND YOUR SPEECH. 1,000 hints on the 
correct usage of many words and idioms most 
commonly misused. Brimful of valuable in- 
formation! 


BETTER SAY. Gives correct pronunciation 
of frequently mispronounced words, and cor- 
rects errors in using words and phrases. Packed 
with important and highly useful facts. 


FAULTY DICTION. Clearly explains puz- 
zling word usages, and gives concisely, so you 
can easily apply them, the reasons for their 
correct use. Invaluable information on the 
use of correct English. 


WHO? WHERE? WHEN? WHAT? 20,000 
facts on makers of History, Art, Literature, 
Science, and Religion. Gives you dates of birth 
and death (wherever authentic information is 
available) of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
Celebrities; dates of Battles; mames from 
Mythology; names of Characters in Famous 
Writings, and other bits of valuable information. 


FOREIGN PHRASES IN DAILY USE. A 
reliable guide to popular and classic terms in 
French, Italian, Latin, Spanish, Greek, and 
German, with explanations of their meanings 
in English. Indispensable! 


In the home, the office, the study—for all 
who write or speak—these books are of highest 
permanent value. If you act quickly you can 
get them and 


Save Nearly 25% 


These five big little wonder books, strongly 
bound in cloth and printed in clear type on 
durable paper, are yours for a limited time for 
only $1.39 instead of $1.83 postpaid, the regular 
price—a saving of nearly 25%! 


Send No Money ! 


Just fill in and return the coupon. We will 
send the books to you by mail, you pay the 
postman only $1.39, and the books are yours. 
No extras—no collection fees. You pay $1.39 
and that is all! Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send the coupon NOW. 


~SEND-NO-MONEY COUPON, 


S.E.P. 10-21-22 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Send me your five volumes entitled Mend 
Your Speech; Better Say; Faulty Diction; Who? Where? 
When? What?; and Foreign Phrases in Daily Use. I'll 
give the postman $1.39 on delivery, this to be in full 
payment. 


Name. = wea 5 


Address ____ = 


City = State_ 
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open, and through it, tall and slender and 
very much at ease, appeared J. Scott 
Manning, Jr. For a single well-calculated 
instant he stood framed there in the open- 
ing; then he stepped quickly forward to 
the edge of the platform. There was a little 
gust of well-bred approval, from very well- 
gloved hands. 

Mr. Manning, Sr., did not join in the ap- 
plause. He puffed his cheeks several times 
in and out according to his custom when 
he was angry or nervous or excited, and 
glared at all whom it might concern. 

In the row behind him a woman leaned 
across and whispered to her neighbor. 

“Tsn’t he good-looking?” she said. 

Her neighbor admitted that he was. 
Mr. Manning was not prepared to admit 
anything. Presently, however, he allowed 
himself to look at Scott to see what he did 
look like. He remembered that people 
often used to say how much Scott resem- 
bled his father. 

At the moment when he looked, Scott 
was smiling, and the smile made delightful 
little crinkles round his eyes. At another 
time Mr. Manning would have been rather 
glad to own Scott as his son. But here— 
now Mr. Manning puffed his cheeks 
in and out again, and hunched himself 
about in his seat until the portly presence 
at his left and the pale young man at his 
right wriggled too—partly in sympathy, 
and partly because the row was too well 
filled for anyone to wriggle by himself. 

Meantime Scott, entirely unconscious of 
his father’s presence, had begun to lecture. 
With a pleasant mixture of humor and 
seriousness he told an interested audience 
how it could learn poetry, and spell, and 
make speeches, and remember telephone 
numbers. 

Mr. Manning decided that after all he 
wouldn’t get up and leave—it would be so 
conspicuous. 

Scott went on. He mentioned Mr. 
Cheever, and Mr. Baer, and the hat the 
size of a cathedral trimmed with the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa, He said that they could 
remember the name of Bowser & Son, the 
dealers in men’s clothing, by recollecting 
that 


The Bowsers 
Sell trousers. 


Entirely without volition on his part 
Mr. Manning found himself thinking that 
this was not so bad, and that if it weren’t 
for mixing up the name of Manning with 
any such tomfoolery—and for—every- 
thing else But of course you couldn’t 
get away from that. He noticed that Scott 
was carrying his audience with him. When 
he wanted them to laugh, people laughed. 

Then Mr. Manning said to himself that 


| after all it was a very ordinary perform- 


ance. Anybody, he said, could think up a 
few clever things in advance, and then 
stand up and say them. It didn’t show 
that Scott was particularly fitted to be a 
lawyer. 

Mr. Manning crossed his right knee over 
his left knee and folded his hands on top of 
the pile; then he crossed his left knee over 
his right knee and put his hands down at his 
sides; then he set both his feet firmly on 
the floor and glared at Scott and was very 
uncomfortable. 


EVENING POST 


The lecture was more than half over be- 
fore Scott saw his father. Perhaps it was 
the very intensity of Mr. Manning’s glare 
that drew his eyes that way; perhaps he 
was conscientiously trying to look some- 
where besides at Ellean. However that 
may have been, the glare of J. Scott Man- 
ning, Sr., and the pleasant conversa- 
tional glance of J. Scott Manning, Jr., met. 
For the barest perceptible moment Scott 
paused. 

Then he looked full down at his father 
again—and smiled. There was a wicked 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Scott began a new paragraph. 

“The Pobble Perfect Memory System,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is of untold value to the profes- 
sional man. No matter how good a doctor 
or lawyer or merchant chief he may be, he 
will be a better doctor or lawyer when he 
has constructed in his mind the hundred 
perfect Pobble pigeonholes, and is able to 
place safely within them the store of infor- 
mation of which he must constantly be 
master.” 

Mr. Manning snorted. 

“Think what it would mean to the 
physician,” said Scott, “‘to be able to re- 
member with ease and promptness all his 
patients, all their symptoms, all the dis- 
eases with which these symptoms are 
connected, all the epidemics which these 
diseases have occasioned, all iA¢ 

Mr. Manning snorted again. He snorted 
out loud. Miss Aurelia Pennington in the 
front row leaned forward a barely percepti- 
ble fraction from the line of the perpendicu- 
lar and tried to see who had done it. In 
Miss Pennington’s experience people were 
not accustomed to snort in the Governor 
Bradford Hall. 

“Think what it would mean to the law- 
yer,’”’ said Scott with relish, ‘“‘to have con- 
stantly at hand complete information in 
regard to all the cases he is handling, all the 
eases he has ever handled, and all the cases 
in all the law books. Because of the intri- 
cate masses of detail with which he is con- 
cerned, no lawyer should be without The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System. He can 
do anything by means of association. He 
can, for instance, fix in his mind the details 
of a revolting criminal case by saying to 
himself: 


‘The victim of a murder foul, 
Estelle was hanged with a roller tow’l.’ 


Or he may recall the situation in a divorce 
suit by reciting: 


‘Mr. Fair 

Hit Mrs. Fair 

With a chair 

And pulled her hair. 
Mrs. Fair 

Wants to tear 

Apart the pair.’” 


Mr. J. Scott Manning, Sr., recog- 
nized the outlines of two of the 
cases with which he was at that 
very time engaged, and he could 
bear no more. He snorted again. 
He not only snorted out loud but he 
snorted as loud as he could. And 
as he snorted he sprang violently 
to his feet. His face wore the pur- 
plish hue of one about to burst. 
Then he did burst. 


( 
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“Bosh!’’ he shouted into the saer 
silence of the Governor Bradford 
“Rubbish! Rot! You don’t know what 
you’re talking about!” ‘7 

There was a kind of quiver through the 
atmosphere of the Governor Bradfort Hall: 
in less well-bred assemblies it would haye 
been almost a murmur. Everywhere well- 
bred heads strove for a manner of adjust. 
ment that would make it possible to see 
behind them without really turning round; 
the corners of well-bred eyes angled for A 
glimpse of the outrage. Ellean turned her. 
self round and stared frankly. Then 
half rose, and made a violent gesture indica. 
tive of her wish to have Mr. Manning sit 
down and keep still. No single member of 
the well-bred audience failed to take note 
of this maneuver. - 

But Scott was apparently unmoved by 
the interruption. q 

“No,” he said in a supremely reasonable 
tone that filled Mr. Manning with fresh 
fury—‘‘no, it is not bosh. It is not rubbish, 
It is not rot. And I know perfectly what I 
am talking about. I am talking about The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System. I hay 
gone into it thoroughly. I a 

Mr. Manning lost control of himself 
thoroughly as if he had never been a la 
in his life. 

“T don’t care what you’re talking about! 
he bellowed. : 


“No,” said Scott reasonably, “I a 


s. 


suppose you do. I wish you did.” 

He did not raise his voice in the leas 
and as a result Mr. Manning’s voice 
sounded even louder than it was really, 
The whole thing was unfair. If Scott had 
grown angry his father could have shouted 
him down in a minute; if he had argued his 
father could have outargued him. But 
Scott did not argue; he stated. Mr. Man- 
ning descended to feeble repetition. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about,”’ he said. En 

“Yes,” said Scott gently, “I do. I wish 
you did. I wish you knew as much abou 
ake Pobble Perfect Memory System a 

; One 

It was the one thing too much. 

Mr. Manning suddenly hurled hims 
across the broad imperial lap, and into the 
aisle. His cheeks were puffed out as fara 
they would go, and his face was apoplectie, 
He strode down toward the front of the 
hall, and he shook both fists in the air ov 
his head and shouted as he strode. 

“Look here!”’ he shouted. ‘Look here! 
I won’t stand this! Who do you think I an 
anyway?’ He addressed himself to the 
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“This Episode Was Prearranged for the 
Purpose of Giving a Practical Demon: 
stration of the Advantages of The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System. My — 
Father Has Very Kindly Consented to 
Assist Me in Carrying Out My Plans” id ‘ 

e 


» “(Continued from Page 56) 
ence. ‘‘I’m J. Scott Manning, the law- 
r, and I don’t care who knows it, and 
n a good lawyer if I do say so. How many 
ses do you think I handled last year? 
hat? A good many cases I handled. And 
w many do you think I lost?” Mr. 
anning brandished himself in his son’s 
‘e. “One! One, I tell you! One! And you 
k to me about your system! You want 
. to study your Perfect Piffle System! 
UL _ aR 
“Pobble,”’ Scott corrected him gently. 
Mr. Manning, who might soon have 
ywn signs of stopping for a minute, was 
ised to fresh efforts. He pulled himself 
rether and turned toward the primly 
sathless audience. He appealed to them 
in the name of reason and of the law. 
: said that he never forgot a name, that 
never forgot a face, that he never forgot 
ything that he wanted to remember. 
Scott let him finish everything that he 
1 to say before he spoke. It was charac- 
istic of Scott’s method to make what he 
j to say seem so important that it could 
ord to wait. 
‘I know you're a good lawyer,” he said 
last when his turn came. “I’m proud 
you.” 
Mr. Manning had sufficiently recovered 
legal wisdom to be aware that he had no 
ssible ground of attack, and was wisely 
nt. 
‘What I say,’’ Scott went on, “‘is that 
1 might have been a better lawyer with 
» help of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
stem. I may be a better lawyer because 
my acquaintance with it. If you had 
m familiar with it you might have won 
.t other case.” 
{hen he leaned forward confidentially 
sr the reading desk. 

Tl bet you, dad,” he said, ‘‘that you 
’t tell me right now all the details of 
|t case and wherein lay the fatal flaw.” 
“Yes, I can,” said Mr. Manning. 
de opened his mouth to begin—to tell 
im the whole thing from the beginning — 
orove once for all that he didn’t need any 
d of system for his memory. And then 
iazingly he found himself unable to say a 
ed. He fumbled for his handkerchief 
il mopped his face. He tried again. 
‘sn the truth crashed down upon him; 
‘had forgotten. 

‘That case ” he said. 
sut he knew all the time that it was no 


'Ah,” said Scott reasonably, ‘‘you see 
«can’t. I can.’’ He turned to the audi- 
re. “That is the way it always is,’’ he 
slained. ‘“‘People think that they know 
figs, but in a moment of excitement—of 
11t emotional stress—they may slip en- 
ily from the memory. Such accidents 
1 provided for by the one hundred perfect 
ble pigeonholes. Let me tell you briefly 
lut that case. It was, I believe, the 
) iter case.”’ 

fe turned back to his father for con- 
lation. 

Tr. Manning was at last reduced to 
.ace. He nodded. 

The Cutter case,’’ Scott repeated. “I 
2 ember Mr. Cutter’s name by associating 
-vith his profession. Mr. Cutter is a 
eoer. Mr. Cutter left his automobile 
¢de the road in the evening and it was 
u into and wrecked. Mr. Cutter claimed 
fiages. The suit was lost because it 
old not be proved that the red tail light 
rMr. Cutter’s car was lighted. Now the 
‘ile thing turns round a point of memory. 
ifr. Cutter had accustomed himself by 
h use of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
jcem to say whenever he alighted from 


Lear: 
‘Never fail 
To light the tail’ 


I of two things would have happened: 
‘er he would have lighted it and his 
awould not have been hit; or he would 
22 lighted it, and would have remem- 
€d that he lighted it, and would have 
a able to collect damages. Isn’t that 
| 
tr, Manning mopped his face again. 
Well, by Jove!” he muttered. “Well, 
sfove!” 
-2ott turned again to his father. 

'Isn’t that so?” he repeated. 

\Well, by Jove!” said Mr. Manning 


gin. 

his was understood by all present to 
hicate assent. 

nd then while Mr. Manning still stood 
aying and mopping his forehead, and the 
t rs sat rigid with their well-bred attempt 
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not to miss anything and yet not to seem 
too interested, Scott addressed himself 
again to his audience. 

“Probably most of you have already 
guessed,” he said amazingly, “that this 
episode was prearranged for the purpose of 
giving a practical demonstration of the ad- 
vantages of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System. My father has very kindly con- 
sented to assist me in carrying out my 
plans.” 

Scott bowed in the direction of his father. 
Mr. Manning, before he was aware, found 
himself bowing back in the direction of his 
son. Once done, it was too late to help it. 

Members of the audience, too, nodded to 
one another brightly, with the air of those 
who had of course known it all the time. 

Scott closed his speech with a few well- 
chosen sentences. He discussed briefly the 
psychology of excitement and its effect.on 
the memory; mentioned the ever-present 
need of The Pobble Perfect Memory Sys- 
tem, and summed up its advantages. While 
he talked Mr. Manning still stood at the 
front of the Governor Bradford Hall, ex- 
actly as his bow had left him. He had 
never spent a more utterly dazed ten min- 
utes. By the time it was over he was al- 
most ready to believe that he had, in very 
truth, as Scott said, kindly consented to 
assist. Perhaps if he had not been a lawyer 
himself he would have believed it entirely. 

And then at last the lecture was over, 
and there was a great burst of applause. It 
was evident that many people had removed 
their gloves in order to make more noise. 
Such a thing had not happened in the Goy- 
ernor Bradford Hall since before the Civil 
War. 

Scott bowed in reply, and smiled—his 
bewildering smile. And then somehow, in 
the most natural way in the world, Mr. J. 
Scott Manning, Sr., was standing beside 
him, bowing, too, and beaming on everyone 
at once. It had occurred to Mr. Manning 
that his son was a success. 

“By Jove!” he kept muttering to him- 
self over and over. ‘‘ What a lawyer he will 
make. By Jove!” 

Ellean, of course, was the first member 
of the audience to reach the little flight of 
steps that led to the stage. 

She arrived just in time to see Mr. Man- 
ning shaking Scott violently by the hand, 
and to hear him saying, “‘ Well, my boy, if 
you're bound to succeed at something it 
might just as well be at the law. I guess I 
can still afford to see you through the last 
year at law school.” 

“You don’t need to,” said Ellean beside 
him. 

Scott took a slip of paper from his pocket. 
At the top it said ‘‘ Profits.’ Under “ Prof- 
its’”’ it said ‘‘General, brass, nails, cake.’ 
Ellean peeped at it over his shoulder. 

“Did you really make all that?’’ she 
cried. “‘Isn’t that wonderful?” 

Mr. Manning caught the slip of paper 
out of Scott’s fingers and looked at it. Then 
his smooth legal-looking face began to 
grow fairly mottled with excitement. 

“Do you mean to say,’ he shouted, 
“‘that you made any such amount?” 

“Yes,’’ said Scott. “‘Do you mean to say 
that you can read it?” 

Mr. Manning looked sheepish. Then he 
reached into his pocket and drew out a de 
luxe edition of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System. 

‘She sold it to me,” he said, and indi- 
cated Ellean. 

Scott turned to her accusingly. 

“You never told me,” he said. 

“T didn’t know it,” said Ellean. ‘At 
least I knew I sold him one, but I didn’t 
know that he was your father. I thought 
he was Mr. Shipman.” 

“T said my name was Manning,”’ he ob- 
jected. 

He began to puff his cheeks in and out a 
little; no one had ever accused Mr. J. Scott 
Manning, Sr., of appearing under a false 
name. 

And then suddenly Ellean laughed—her 
high, clear, pealing laugh. 

“Oh, I know now what’s the matter,” 
she said. ‘‘I remembered your name by 
The Pobble Perfect Memory System. I 
associated Manning with manning a ship, 
and then when I wanted to remember it 
I thought of Shipman.’’ Then she laughed 
again. ‘‘Do you remember,” she said, 
“that I sold you that copy for your son?”’ 


vil 


ISS AURELIA PENNINGTON had 
them all out to the Pennington place 
at Brandlewaite for a supper party in 
Scott’s honor. Scott drove Mr. Manning 


and Miss Aurelia out in his car; Ellean 
took Gib and Stan with her. Once Mr. 
Manning leaned over and said to his son 
that he had been a great success. But 
Scott, with his eyes fixed gloomily on the 
whiz of dust that indicated the where- 
abouts of Miss Ellean Pennington with 
Gib and Stan, muttered something about 


his not being so successful as he wished | 


he was—not by a darned sight. 

After the supper they all gathered again 
on the huge brick terrace at the side of the 
house. Miss Aurelia Pennington sat per- 
pendicularly in a straight-backed chair. 
Mr. Manning sat opposite her. 
telling her that of course sometimes in the 
past Scott had been a little bit willful and 


independent, but that he had the makings | 


of great things in him. 

Miss Aurelia Pennington was waiting 
with a respectable degree of patience for 
him to finish in order that she might say 


that of course sometimes Ellean had been | 
a little bit impetuous, but that lately she | 
had been more settled in her demeanor, | 


and that she would make someone an ex- 
cellent wife. 

At the other end of the terrace Ellean 
had flounced down on a quaint upright 
settle built against the wall. 


in front of her. Scott lingered uneasily in 
the middle distance. 

“And now,” said Ellean gleefully, “I’m 
going to award the Grand Prize. Stan, 
how many copies of The Pobble Perfect 
Memory System did you sell?” 


Mr. Stanley Barker made the curious | 


upward gesture with his hands. 


“Pour thousand,” he said with conscious | 


pride. 
Ellean was visibly impressed. 


“Good and faithful servant,” she said. | 


“Gib, what about you?” 
Mr. Gibson Mylls touched his small 
mustache with an affectionate forefinger. 
“‘T sold four thousand too,” he said. 


There was asensation. Ellean, of course, | 


recovered first. 
““Tt’s a tie,’”’ she said. ‘All we can do is 
to divide the Grand Prize.” 


Mr. Gibson Mylls and Mr. Stanley 


Barker and Mr. J. Scott Manning, Jr., all | 


looked at one another; they were shocked. 

“Oh, I say,” said Mr. Mylls uneasily, 
“that isn’t done, you know.” 

“It’s got to be,” said Ellean. ‘‘And 
that makes me think—I haven’t told you 
yet what the Grand Prize is. It’s the 
business and goodwill and agency and 
everything for The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System. I forgot to ask you if I could, 
Seott, but you said yourself you didn’t 
know what to do with it. Stan, you and 
Gib’ll have to be partners.”’ 

“But, look here,”’ said Stan the daunt- 
less. ‘“‘You said that you’d marry the one 
that sold the most copies of The Pobble 
System.” 

Ellean waved him away, half laughing, 
half angry. 

“Took here, Stan,’’ she said. ‘That 
joke’s worn out.” 

“But you said so,”’ he persisted. 

Two pink spots appeared in Ellean’s 
cheeks. 

“‘T didn’t say so,’”’ she flashed at him. 
“T never said so. You said so. And I told 
you that I didn’t mean anything of the 
kind and asked you if I was a pony to go to 
the highest bidder. Didn’t I, Gib?” 

“Ves,” said Gib. ‘‘ But, Ellean—listen— 
we always had an understanding * 

“We didn’t,’”’ Ellean contradicted him. 
“T never had an understanding in my life. 
I can’t help what my aunt and your father 
may have understood while you and I were 
shaking rattles in our cradles.”’ 

“Then you mean,” said Scott huskily, 
“that you’re not going to marry either of 
them?”’ 

“Of course I do,” said Ellean. ‘I never 
was going to marry either of them.” 

Scott took an uncertain step forward. 

“Then you mean,” he said, ‘““am I—do 
you ” 

“Of course I love you,” said Ellean 
rather crossly. ‘‘I thought you knew it. 
Do you suppose I’d stay in the city all 


summer and sell your silly old books if | 


I didn’t love you?” 

Scott gave a little stifled cry. 

*Ellean!”’ 

But she slipped away from the hands 
that he put out to her, and ran across the 
terrace toward the steps. 

“Oh, Scott,’’ she cried, ‘‘not here before 
all these people! Come on down in the 
rose garden.” 

(THE END) 


He was | 


Mr. Gibson | 
Mylls and Mr. Stanley Barker were ranged | 


THE GREATEST" 


Sandwich 


| INR WORLD 


AMOUS for her dainty 

sandwiches! And how sim- 
ply she earned the distinction. 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
spread like butter on thin crust- 
less slices of fresh white bread. 
That’s the secret. 

Serve these delicious sand- 
wiches at the next bridge club 
you entertain—for the after 
theatre supper, the afternoon 
tea, the buffet luncheon. 

Justly called “+the greatest 
sandwich in the world” because 
made from salted, sugared, 
hickory-smoked hams, boiled 
en casserole, then chopped fine 
and mixed with the wonderful 
Underwood Deviled Dressing. 

Prepare now for the unex- 
pected guest or the carefully 
planned luncheon. Order a can 
or two of Underwood Deviled 
Ham from your grocer. If he 
cannot supply you, send 25c in 
stamps for trial Free 
recipe booklet on request. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
53 Fulton Street Boston, Mass. 


can. 


Look for this seal of 
quality on Underwood's 
Sardines in Oil, Tomato 
Sauce, and Mustard 
Dressing; on Under- 
wood's Clam Chowder, 
Clam Bouillon, and 
Clams in Bouillon. 


“In business over 100 years.’”’ 


Underwood 


| Deviled H AM 
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Again Moon engineers have achieved dis- 
tinction. This new offering brings td lovers 
of individuality another series combining the 
well-known qualities of Moon craftsmanship 
with a new daring and elegance that keeps 
Moon cars in the forefront of public favor. 


Advanced style and design are especially 
noticeable in this new series of 1923. 


Moon success in 1922 has shattered all pre- 


vious records—one month’s production now 
equals six months’ production two years ago. 
The year ahead gives even greater promise. 


People just naturally turn to the Moon— 
it's the car they instinctively want to own 
—to drive—to be seen in. 


Famed for its distinctiveness—noted for its 


_performance and durability—the Moon com- 


pletely answers the spirit of the day. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Founded 1907 by Joseph W. Moon 


Comprising an unusually attractive and complete line 
of open and closed models from which to choose. 


Six-40— 5-passenger TOUnN ger cir eee mn $1,195 
| aN Six-40—Tourlux Ch tao, St a tio ts chant Ay eed 13445 
A /\ Six-40—Coupé eh Bache 47 RETA EG TORT OMS of CLO te 1,585 
- wih “The Six 58 Ries li Sedan cpa mec rae eae 1,095 “The Six JO 
ey mi 7 Passenger Sedan Sixc8 a es Sat Touring Mee aitgpial : a).6' a) 6.0119) OMeNe ale we) 5 ie } 37 
PO nce Ora A) LAYS Ceomry CeCe mci uOmConbe Truce 1,7 / 
A $2¢58——Sport Touring seen ae ee ee oe 1,885 Our 


Six-58—7-passenger Sedan 


(Polished aluminum body rails and trunk rack; six Disteel wheels, 
two mounted on side; cowl lamps; individual steps and fenders) 


Six-58—Four-door Petite Touring Sedan ............ 2,485 
(Prices f. 0. b. St. Louis) 


Javorably Known 
, 1s (orld Over 


>) 
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Pa 
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ansactions, but to suggest a tax that I as 
1 experienced stock operator felt was 
sither unfair nor unintelligent. I didn’t 
ant Uncle Sam to kill the goose that 
uuld lay so many golden eggs with fair 
eatment. Possibly my lack of success 
yt only irritated me but made me pessi- 
istic over the future of an unfairly taxed 
isiness. But I’ll tell you exactly what 
uppened. 

“At the beginning of the bull market I 
ought well of the outlook in both the 
eel trade and the copper market, and I 
erefore felt bullish on stocks of both 
oups. So I started to accumulate some 

them. I began by buying five thousand 
ares of Utah Copper, and stopped be- 
use it didn’t act right. That is, it did 
it behave as it should have behaved to 

ake me feel I was wise in buying it. I 
ink the price was around 114. I also 
arted to buy U. S. Steel at almost the 
me price. I bought in all twenty thou- 
nd shares the first day because it did act 
tht. I followed the method I have de- 
‘ibed to you. 

“Steel continued to act right and I 
‘erefore continued to accumulate it until 
vas carrying seventy-two thousand shares 
‘itin all. But my holdings of Utah Cop- 
ir consisted of my initial purchase. I 
iver got above the five thousand shares. 
|; behavior did not encourage me to do 
pre with it. 

“You know what happened. We had a 
[r bull movement. I knew the market 
vs going up. General conditions were 
frorable. Even after stocks had gone up 
cisiderable and my paper profit was not 
tbe sneezed at, the tape kept trumpeting 
‘ot yet! Not yet! Not yet!’ When I 
aived in Washington the tape was still 
s7ing that to me, Of course I had no in- 
tition of increasing my line at that late 
dy, even though I was still bullish. At 
{» same time, the market was plainly 
gng my way and there was no occasion 
f me to sit in front of a quotation board 
a day in hourly expectation of getting a 
t to get out. Before the clarion call to 
rreat came—barring an utterly unex- 
p:ted catastrophe, of course—the market 
wuld hesitate or otherwise prepare me for 
areversal of the speculative situation. 
lat was the reason why I went blithely 
ayut my business with congressmen. 

“At the same time, prices kept going up, 
al that meant that the end of the bull 
nrket was drawing nearer. I did not look 
{( the end on any fixed date. That was 
siiething quite beyond my power to de- 
temine. But I needn’t tell you that I was 
0 the watch for the tip-off. I always 
a anyhow. It has become a matter of 
biiness habit with me.” 


Trning Paper Profits Into Money 


I eannot swear to it, but I rather sus- 
pit that the day before I sold out, seeing 
tl high prices made me think of the mag- 
nde of my paper profit as well as of the 
li: I was carrying, and, later on, of my 
vin efforts to induce our legislators to 
ok fairly and intelligently by Wall Street. 
it was probably the way and the time 
P seed was sown within me. The sub- 
(scious mind worked on it all night. 
tthe morning I thought of the market 
1 began to wonder how it would act that 
I naturally went down to the office, 
1 there I saw not so much that prices 
e still higher and that I had a satisfying 
ifit, but that there was agreat big market 
1 a tremendous power of absorption. 
vuld sell any amount of stock in that 
‘ket; and, of course, when a man who 
arrying ‘his full line of stocks has a big 
1it he must be on the watch for an 
fortunity to change his paper profit into 
qialeash. He should try to lose as little 
fhe profit as possible during the swap. 
_have told you several times, experience 
taught me that a man can always find 
itis oppor to make his profits real and 


: this opportunity usually comes at the 
1S amove. That isn’t tape reading ora 

ch. 
\Of course when I found that morning 
arket in which I could sell out all my 
ks without any trouble I did so. When 
are selling out it is no wiser or braver 
ll fifty shares than fifty thousand; but 
| shares you can sell in the dullest 
ket without breaking the price, and 
thousand shares of a single stock is a 


S 
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different proposition. And though seventy- 
two thousand shares of U. 8. Steel may not 
seem a colossal line to sell, you can’t always 
sell that much without losing some of that 
profit that looks so nice on paper when you 
figure it out, and that hurts as much to 
lose as if you actually had it safe in bank. 
“T had a profit of about one million five 
hundred thousand dollars and I grabbed 
it while the grabbing was good. But that 
wasn’t the principal reason for thinking 
that I did the right thing in selling out 
when I did. The market proved it for me, 
and that was indeed a source of satisfac- 
tion tome. How? This way: I succeeded 
in selling my entire line of seventy-two 
thousand shares of U. S. Steel at a price 
which averaged me just one point from the 
top of the day and of the movement. It 
proved that I was right, to.the minute. 
But when, on the very same hour of the 
very same day, I came to sell my five thou- 
sand Utah Copper, the price broke five 
points. Please recall that I began buying 
both stocks at the same time and that I 
acted wisely in increasing my line of U. S. 
Steel from twenty thousandeshares to fifty 
thousand and equally wisely in not increas- 
ing my line of Utah from the original five 
thousand shares. The reason why I didn’t 
sell out my Utah Copper before was that 
I was bullish on the copper trade and it 
was a bull market in stocks and I didn’t 
think that Utah would hurt me much, even 
if I didn’t make a killing in it. But as for 
hunches, there weren’t any. I sold out for 
a reason that I have always found to, be a 
mighty good reason. My entire business 
career has been nothing but education— 
that is, training to fit me for doing some of 
the very things that my friends call hunches 
and find so difficult to explain because they 
think they come out of a clear sky.” 


Cashing In on Experience 


“The training of a stock trader is like, a 
medical education. The physician has to 
spend long years learning anatomy, physi- 
ology, materia medica and collateral sub- 
jects by the dozen. He learns the theory 
and then proceeds to devote his life to the 
practice. He observes and classifies all 
sorts of pathological phenomena. He learns 
to diagnose. If his diagnosis is correct— 
and that depends upon the accuracy of his 
observation—he ought to do pretty well in 
his treatment, always keeping in mind, of 
course, that human fallibility and the 
utterly unforeseen will keep him from 
scoring 100 per cent of bull’s-eyes. And 
then, as he gains in experience, he learns 
not only to do the right thing but to do it 
instantly, so that many people will think 
he does it instinctively. It really isn’t 
automatism. It is that he has diagnosed 
the case according to his observations of 
such cases during a period of many years; 
and naturally, after he has diagnosed it, he 
can only treat it in the way that experience 
has taught him is the proper treatment. 
You can transmit knowledge—that is, your 
particular collection of card-indexed facts— 
but not your experience. A man may 
know what to do, and lose money—if he 
doesn’t do it quickly enough. 

“Observation, experience, memory and 
mathematics—these are what the success- 
ful trader must depend on. He must not 
only observe accurately but remember at 
all times what he has observed. He can- 
not bet on the unreasonable or on the 
unexpected, however strong his personal 
convictions may be about-man’s unreason- 
ableness or however certain he may feel that 
the unexpected happens very frequently. 
He must bet always on probabilities—that 
is, try to anticipate them. Years of prac- 
tice at the game, of constant study, of al- 
ways remembering enable the trader to act 
on the instant, both when the unexpected 
happens and when the expected comes to 
pass. 

““A man can have great mathematical 
ability and an unusual power of accurate 
observation and yet fail in speculation 
unless he also possesses the experience and 
the memory. And then, like the physician 
who keeps up with the advances of science, 
the wise trader never ceases to study gen- 
eral conditions, to keep track of develop- 
ments everywhere that are likely to affect 
or influence the course of the various 
markets. After years at the game it be- 
comes a habit to keep posted. He acts 
almost automatically. He acquires the 


STOCK OPERATOR 


invaluable professional attitude, and that 
enables him to beat the game—at times! 
This difference between the professional 
and the amateur or occasional trader can- 
not be overemphasized. I find, for in- 
stance, that memory and mathematics 
help me very much. Wall Street makes its 
money on a mathematical basis. I mean, 
it makes its money by dealing with facts 
and figures. 

“When I told you that a trader has to 
keep posted to the minute and that he 
must take a purely professional attitude 
toward all markets and all developments, 
I merely meant to emphasize again that 
hunches and the mysterious ticker sense 
haven’t very much to do with success. Of 
course it often happens that an experi- 
enced trader acts so quickly that he hasn’t 
time to give all his reasons in advance— 
but, nevertheless, they are good and suffi- 
cient reasons, because they are based on 
facts collected by him in his years of work- 
ing and thinking and seeing things from 
the angle of the professional, to whom 
everything that comes to his mill is grist. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by the pro- 
fessional attitude. 

“T keep track of the commodities mar- 
kets always. It isa habit of years. As you 
know, the government reports indicated a 
winter-wheat crop about the same as last 
year, and a bigger spring-wheat crop than 
in 1921. The condition was much better 
and we probably will have an earlier har- 
vest than usual. When I got the figures of 
condition and I saw what we might expect 
in the way of yield—mathematics—I also 
thought at once of the coal miners’ strike 
and the railroad shopmen’s strike. I 
couldn’t help thinking of them because my 
mind always thinks of all developments 
that have a bearing on the markets. It 
instantly struck me that the strike, which 


had already affected the movement of | 


freight everywhere, must affect wheat 
prices adversely. I figured this way: 
There was bound to be considerable delay 
in moving winter wheat to market by rea- 
son of the strike-crippled transportation 
facilities, and by the time those improved 
the spring-wheat crop would be ready to 
move. That meant that when the railroads 
were able to move wheat in quantity they 
would be bringing in both crops together— 
the delayed winter and the early spring 
wheat—and that would mean a vast quan- 
tity of wheat pouring into the market at 
one fell swoop. Such being the facts of the 
case—the obvious probabilities—the trad- 
ers, who would know and figure as I did, 
would not bull wheat for a while. They 
would not feel like buying it unless the 
price declined to such figures as made the 
purchase of wheat a good investment. 
With no buying power in the market the 
price ought to godown. Thinking the way 
I did I must find whether I was right or not. 
As old Pat Hearne used to remark, ‘You 
can only tell after you bet.’ Between 
being bearish and selling there is no need 
to waste time.”’ 


Market Symptoms 


‘Experience has taught me that the way 
a market behaves is an excellent guide for 
an operator to follow. It is like taking a 
patient’s temperature and pulse or noting 
the color of the eyeballs and the coating of 
the tongue. 

“Now ordinarily a man ought to be able 
to buy or sell a million bushels of wheat 
within 14 cent. On this day I sold 250,000 
bushels to test the market for timeliness. 
The price went down 14 cent. Then, since 
the reaction did not definitely tell me all I 
wished to know, I sold another quarter of 
a million bushels. I noticed that it was 
taken in driblets—that is, the buying was 
in lots of ten or fifteen thousand bushels 
instead of being taken in two or three 
transactions, which would have been the 
normal way. In addition to the homeo- 
pathic buying the price went down 114 
cents on my selling. Now I need not waste 
time pointing out that the way in which 
the market took my wheat, and the dis- 
proportionate decline on my selling, told 
me that there was no buying power there. 
Such being the case, what was the only 
thing to do? Of course, to sell a lot more. 
Following the dictates of experience may 
possibly fool you now and then. But not 
following them invariably makes an ass of 
you. SoIsold two million bushels, and the 
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like this it is not 
an Educator 


Educator 
Shoes 


A low shoe that 
heightens the 
pleasure of walking 


RISP October days—the 
(Care of autumn in the 
air—can you enjoy a long 
walk or are you still hobbling 


around in toe-cramping, narrow- 
pointed shoes? 


Fall into the free swinging 
stride that marks the wearer of 
Educators—the shoes that “‘let 
the feet grow as they should.” 

This dignified, good-looking, 
tan Educator is_ scientifically 
built for foot-comfort. 

Wear Educators and get rid of 
foot-troubles. It’s the sensible 
shoe, the correct shoe, for you 
and for your family. 

Find the Educator store near 
you and get Educators for the 
whole family. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 


REG U.S. Pat OFF 


For MEN,WOMEN and CHILDREN 
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How Sundstrand reached 
new levels in 
Adding Machine Efficiency 


USINESS moves swiftly. 

It is because Sundstrand 

has moved swiftly with busi- 

ness that Standard Oil Co., 

Sears Roebuck & Co., Interna- 

tional Harvester Co., and many 

other leaders use 15 to 100 
Sundstrands each. 

Sundstrand’s brilliant record 
includes the perfection of simple 
10-key operation and a logical, 
natural keyboard. This permits 
greater speed and saves lost 
hand motion. Sundstrand de- 
veloped light weight, ideal shape 
and convenient size. You com- 
fortably carry it to any desk or 
job. Sundstrand originated 
complete one-hand control. 
Your left hand is always free to 
follow figures or turn checks. 

Sundstrand also developed 
automatic column selection— 
originated better correction 
facilities— perfected simple, 
rapid multiplication and visible 
writing. 

These and other Sundstrand 
features are today widely dis- 
cussed. Their complete success 
is now conceded. That they es- 
tablish new standards is proved 
beyond question. ‘‘The re- 
orders tell the story.”’ 

Let us show you. Write for free 
book and leaflet—‘‘Testimony.”’ 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Cc, 
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price went down some more. A few days 
later the market’s behavior practically 
compelled me to sell an additional two 
million bushels, and the price declined 
further. Still a few days later wheat 
started to break badly and slumped off six 
cents a bushel. And it didn’t stop there. 
It has been going down, with short-lived 
rallies. 

“Now, I didn’t follow a hunch. Nobody 
gave meatip. It was my habitual or pro- 
fessional mental attitude toward the com- 
modities markets that gave me the profit, 
and that attitude came from my years at 
this business. I study because my business 
is to trade. The moment the tape told me 
that I was on the right track my business 
duty was to increase my line. I did. That 
is all there is to it. 

“‘T have found that experience is apt to 
be a steady dividend payer in this game, 
and that observation gives you the best 
tips of all. The behavior of a certain stock 
is all you need at times. You observe it. 
Then experience shows you how to profit 
by variations from the usual—that is, from 
the probable. For example, we know that 
all stocks do not move one way together, 
but that all the stocks of a group will move 
up in a bull market and down in a bear 
market. This is a commonplace of specula- 
tion. It is the commonest of all self-given 
tips, and the commission houses are well 
aware of it and pass it on to any customer 
who has not thought of it himself; I mean 
the advice to trade in those stocks which 
have lagged behind other stocks of the same 
group. Thus, if U. S. Steel goes up, it is 
logically assumed that it is only a matter 
of time when Crucible or Republic or 
Bethlehem will follow suit. Trade condi- 
tions and prospects should work equally 
with all stocks of a group and the prosperity 
should be shared by all. On the theory, 
corroborated by experience times without 
number, that every dog has his day in the 
market, the public will buy A. B. Steel be- 
cause it has not advanced while C. D. Steel 
and X.Y. Steel have gone up. 

“T never buy a stock, even in a bull 
market, if it doesn’t act as it ought to act 
in that kind of market. I have sometimes 
bought a stock during an undoubted bull 
market and found out that other stocks in 
the same group were not acting bullishly, 
and I have sold out my stock. Why? 
Experience tells me that it is not wise to 
buck against what I may call the mani- 
fest group tendency. I cannot expect to 
play certainties only. I must reckon on 
probabilities—and anticipate them. An old 
broker once said to me: ‘If I am walking 
along a railroad track and I see a train 
coming toward me at sixty miles an hour, 
do I keep on walking on the ties? Friend, 
I sidestep. And I do not even pat myself 
on the back for being so wise and prudent.’”’ 


The Lame Duck Among the Motors 


“Last year, after the general bull move- 
ment was well under way, I noticed that 
one stock in a certain group was not going 
with the rest of the group, though the group 
with that one exception was going with the 
rest of the market. I was long a very fair 
amount of Blackwood Motors. Everybody 
knew that the company was doing a very 
big business. The price was rising from one 
to three points a day and the public was 
coming in more and more. This naturally 
centered attention on the motor group, and 
one after another the various motor stocks 
began to go up. One of them, however, 
persistently held back, and that was Ches- 
ter. It lagged behind the others so that it 
was not long before it made people talk. 
The low price of Chester and its apathy 
were contrasted with the strength and 
activity in Blackwood and other motor 
stocks, and the public, logically enough, 
listened to the touts and tipsters and wise- 
acres and began to buy Chester on the 
theory that it must presently move up with 
the rest of the group. 

“Instead of going up on this moderate 
public buying, Chester actually declined. 
Now it would have been no job to put it up 
in that bull market, considering that Black- 
wood, a stock of the same group, was one 
of the sensational leaders of the general ad- 
vance. The other motor stocks were fol- 
lowing Blackwood and we heard of nothing 
but the wonderful improvement in the de- 
mand for automobiles -of all kinds, and the 
record output. 

“Tt was thus plain that the inside clique 
in Chester were not doing any of the things 
that inside cliques invariably do in a bull 
market. For this failure to do the usual 
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thing there might be two reasons. Perhaps 
the insiders did not put it up because they 
wished to accumulate more stock before 
advancing the price, but this was an un- 
tenable theory if you analyzed the volume 
and character of the trading in Chester. 
The other reason was that they did not put 
it up because they were afraid of getting 
stuck if they tried and therefore would not 
buy it at prevailing prices, notwithstanding 
the upward tendency of the entire list in 
general and of the motor group in par- 
ticular. 

“When the men who ought to want a 
stock don’t want it, why should I want it? 
I figured that no matter how prosperous 
other automobile companies might be, it 
was a cinch to sell Chester short. Experi- 
ence has taught me to beware of buying a 
stock that refuses to follow the group 
leader. 

“T easily established the fact that not 
only there was no inside buying but that 
there was actually inside selling. There 
were other symptomatic warnings against 
buying Chester, though all I required was 
its inconsistent market behavior. It was 
again the tape that tipped me off, and that 
was why I sold Chester short. One day not 
very long afterward the stock broke wide 
open. Later on we learned—officially, as 
it were—that insiders had indeed been 
selling it, knowing full well that the con- 
dition of the company was not good. 
The reason, as usual, was disclosed after the 
break. But the warning came before the 
break. I don’t look out for breaks; I look 
out for the warnings. I didn’t know what 
was the trouble with Chester, but neither 
did I follow a hunch. I merely knew that 
something must be wrong because the tape 
said, ‘Sell it!’”’ 


Ups and Downs of Guiana Gold 


“Only the other day we had what the 
newspapers called a sensational movement 
in Guiana Gold. After selling on the curb 
at 50 or close to it, it was listed on the 
Stock Exchange. It started there at 
around 35, began to go down and finally 
broke 20. 

“Now I’d never have called that break 
sensational, because it was fully to be ex- 
pected. If you had asked you would have 
learned the history of the company. No 
end of people knew it. It was told to me 
as follows: A syndicate was formed con- 
sisting of half a dozen extremely well- 
known capitalists and a prominent banking 
house. One of the members was the head 
of the Belle Isle Exploration Company, 
which advanced over ten million dollars 
cash and received in return bonds and two 
hundred and fifty thousand shares out of 
a total of one million shares of the Guiana 
Gold Mine Company. The stock went on 
a dividend basis and it was mighty well 
advertised. The Belle Isle people thought 
it well to cash in, and gave a call on their 
two hundred and fifty thousand shares to 
the bankers, who arranged to try to market 
that stock and some of their own holdings 
as well. They thought of intrusting the 
market manipulation to a professional, 
whose fee was to be one-third of the profits 
from the sale of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand shares above 36. I understand 
that the agreement was drawn up and 
ready to be signed, but at the last mo- 
ment the bankers decided to undertake the 
marketing themselves and save the fee. 
So they organized an inside pool. The 
bankers had a call on the Belle Isle hold- 
ings of two hundred and fifty thousand at 
36. They put this in at 41. That is, in- 
siders paid their own banking colleagues a 
five-point profit to start with. I don’t know 
whether they knew it or not. 

“Tt is perfectly plain that to the bank- 
ers the operation had every semblance of a 
cinch. We had run into a bull market and 
the stock of the group to which Guiana 
Gold belonged was among the market 
leaders. The company was making big 
profits and paying regular dividends. This 
together with the high character of the 
sponsors made the public regard Guiana 
almost as an investment stock. I was told 
that about four hundred thousand shares 
were sold to the public all the way up to 47. 

“The gold group was very strong. But 
presently Guiana began to sag. It de- 
clined ten points. That was all right if the 
pool was marketing stock. But pretty soon 
the Street began to hear that things were 
not altogether satisfactory and the property 
was not bearing out the high expectations 
of the promoters. Then, of course, the rea- 
son for the decline became plain. But 
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before the reason was known I haw 
warning and had taken steps to test 
market for Guiana. The stock was a 
pretty much as Chester Motors did. I 
Guiana. The price went down. Isoldm 
The price went still lower. The stock was 
repeating the performance of Chester and of 
a dozen other stocks whose clinical hi 
I remembered. The tape plainly told me 
that there was something wrong—sor 
thing that kept insiders from buying a 
insiders who knew exactly why they shoul 
not buy their own stock in a bull market 
On the other hand, outsiders, who did not 
know, were now buying because, havin: 
sold at 45 and higher, the stock loo 
cheap at 35 and lower. The dividend 
still being paid. The stock was a barg 

“Then the news came. It reached 
as important market news often does, 
fore it reached the public. But the 
firmation of the reports of striking ba 
rock instead of rich ore merely gave me 
reason for the earlier inside selling. I 
self didn’t sell on the news. I had sold 
before, on the stock’s behavior. My 
cern with it was not philosophical. Ia 
trader and therefore looked for one sig 
inside buying. There wasn’t any. I di 
have to know why the insiders did ni 
think enough of their own stock to b 
on the decline. It was enough that t 
market plans plainly did not ine 
further manipulation for the rise. 
made it a cinch to sell the stock sh 
The public had bought almost a 
million shares, and the only chan 
ownership possible was from one 
ignorant outsiders who would sell in 
hope of stopping losses to another 
ignorant outsiders who might buy in 
hope of making money. 

“T am not telling you this to mor 
on the public’s losses through their bu 
of Guiana or on my profit through my 
ing of it, but to emphasize how impo: 
the study of group behavior is and 
its lessons are disregarded by inadequa 
equipped traders, big and little. And 
not only in the stock market that the 
warns you. It blows the whistle qui 
loudly in grain or cotton. 

“T had an interesting experience 
cotton. I was bearish on stocks and 
out a moderate short line. At the 
time I sold cotton short, fifty thous 
bales. My stock deal proved profit 
and I neglected my cotton. The first t 
I knew I had a loss of two hundred 
fifty thousand dollars on my fifty thous 
bales. As I said, my stock deal wa 
interesting and I was doing so well i 
that I did not wish to take my mind o 
Whenever I thought of cotton I just 
to myself, ‘I’ll wait for a reaction 
cover.’ The price would react a little, 
before I could decide to take my loss 
cover, the price would rally again and { 
higher than ever. So I’d decide agai 
wait a little, and I’d go back to my s 
deal and confine my attention to that. 
Finally, I closed out my stocks at a 
handsome profit and went away to 
Springs for a rest and a holiday.” 


A Million to the Bad 


“That really was the first time that I 
my mind free to deal with the prob 
of my losing deal in cotton. The trade 
gone against me. There were times 
it almost looked as if I might win 
I noticed that whenever anybody | 
heavily there was a good reaction. 
almost instantly the price would rally a 
make a new high for the move. 

“Finally, by the time I had been in 
Springs a few days, I was a million 
bad and no let-up in the rising tende 
I thought over all I had done and had 
done and I said to myself, ‘I must 
wrong!’ With me, to feel that I am wr 
and to decide to get out are practically 
process. So I covered, at a loss of ab 
one million. 

“The next morning I was playin 
and not thinking of anything else. I 
made my play in cotton. I had | 
wrong. I had paid for being wrong 
the receipted bill was in my pocket. I 
no more concern with the cotton ma 
than I have at this moment. When I 
back to the hotel for luncheon I stop 
at the broker’s office and took a look at 
quotations. Just habit. I saw that co 
had gone off fifty points. That was 
anything. But I also noticed that it hae 
not rallied as it had been in the habi 
doing for weeks. I think I told you 0! 

(Continued on Page 65) 


(Continued from Page 62) 

n I was short of it, it would react only 
lly as soon as the pressure of the par- 

lar selling that had depressed it eased 
It indicated that the line of least 

tance was upward. That was true for 

<s and it had cost me a million to shut 

jeyes to it. 

Now, however, the reason that had 


ty soon the market went off fifty 
jts. I waited a little while longer. 
tre was no rally. I had got pretty 
zry by now, so I went into the dining 
.a and ordered my luncheon. Before 
. waiter could serve it I jumped up, 
ét to the broker’s office, saw that there 
i been no rally and so sold ten thousand 
1s more. I waited a little and had the 
«sure of seeing the price decline forty 
)ts more. That showed me I was trad- 
‘correctly, so I returned to the dining 
(a, ate my luncheon and went back to 
(broker’s. There was no rally in cotton 
. day. That very night I left Hot 


yngs. 
Niwas all very well to play golf, but I 
1 been wrong in cotton in selling when 
i and in covering when I did. I simply 
1 to get back on the job and be where 
suld trade in comfort. The way the 
cket took my first ten thousand bales 
ce me sell the second ten thousand, and 
iway the market took the second made 
certain the turn had come. It was the 
frence in behavior. 
Well, I reached Washington, went to 
rokers’ office, which was in charge of 
friend Tucker. While I was there the 
et went down some more. I was more 
ident of being right now than I had 
». of being wrong before. So I sold 
17 thousand bales, and the market went 
[seventy-five points. It showed that 
(e was no support there. That night the 
exet closed still lower. The old buying 
yer was plainly gone. There was no 
lag at what level that power would 
‘no develop, but I felt confident of the 
i.om of my position. The next morning 
lt Washington for New York by motor. 
tre was no need to hurry. 
When we got to Philadelphia I drove to 
toker’s office. I saw that there was the 
» dickens to pay in the cotton market. 
res had broken badly and there was a 
all-sized panic on. I didn’t wait to get 
lew York. I called up my brokers on 
(long distance and covered my shorts. 
sioon as I got my reports and found 
; I had practically made up my previous 
sI motored on to New York without 
ung to stop en route to see any more 
lations.” 


Milking the Market 


3ome friends who were with me in Hot 
dngs talk to this day of the way I 
iped up from the luncheon table to sell 
« second lot of ten thousand bales. 
U again, that clearly was not a hunch. 
as an impulse that came from the con- 
(on that the time to sell cotton had 
) come, however great my mistake had 
4. before. I had to take advantage of 
It was my chance. The subconscious 
il probably went on working, reaching 
ilusions for me. - The decision to sell 

Vashington was the result of my ob- 
tation. My years of experience in trad- 
told me that the line of least resistance 
i changed from up to down. 

{ bore the cotton market no grudge for 
Jag a million dollars out of me and I did 
) hate myself for making a mistake of 
i caliber any more than I felt proud of 
yring in Philadelphia and making up 
\loss. My trading mind concerns itself 
| trading problems, and I think I am 
‘fied in asserting that I made up my 
‘ loss because I had the experience and 
memory. 
istory repeats itself all the time in 
tl Street. Do you remember a story I 
) you about covering my shorts at the 

‘Stratton had corn cornered? Well, I 
| practically the same tactics in the 
(x market. The stock was Tropical 
ling. T have made money bulling it and 

bearing it. It always was an active 
(x and a favorite with adventurous 
ers. The inside coterie has been ac- 
ud time and again by the newspapers 
‘jeing more concerned over the fluctua- 
3 in the stock than with encouraging 
*anent investment in it. The other 
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day one of the ablest brokers I know as- 
serted that not even Daniel Drew, in 
Erie, or H. O. Havemeyer, in Sugar, devel- 
oped so perfect a method for milking the 
market for a stock as President Mulligan 
and his friends have done in Tropical Trad- 
ing. Many times they have encouraged 
the bears to sell T. T. short and then have 
proceeded to squeeze them with business- 
like thoroughness. There was no more 
vindictiveness about the process than is 
felt by a buzz saw—and no more squeam- 
ishness either. 

““Why do the room traders who have 
suffered so often from the loaded dice of 
the insiders continue to go up against the 
game? Well, for one thing they like action, 
and they certainly get it in Tropical Trad- 
ing. No prolonged spells of dullness. No 
reasons asked and none given. No time 
wasted. No patience strained by waiting 
for the tipped movement to begin. Always 
enough stock to go around—except when 
the short interest is enough to make it 
worth while. One born every minute! 

“Tt so happened sometime ago that I 
was in Florida on my usual winter vaca- 
tion. I was fishing and enjoying myself 
without any thought of the markets except- 
ing when we received a batch of news- 
papers. One morning, when the semiweekly 
mail came in, I looked at the stock quota- 
tions and saw that Tropical Trading was 
selling at 155. The last time I’d seen a 
quotation in it, I think, was around 140. 
My opinion was that we were going into a 
bear market and I was biding my time 
before going short of stocks. But there 
was no mad rush. That was why I was 
fishing and out of hearing of the ticker. 
I knew that I’d be back home when the 
real call came and that nothing that I did 
or failed to do would hurry matters a bit.” 


The Bear Raid on T. T. 


“The behavior of Tropical Trading was 
the outstanding feature of the market ac- 
cording to the newspapers I got that morn- 
ing. It served to crystallize my general 
bearishness because I thought it particu- 
larly asinine for the T. T. insiders to run up 
the price in the face of the heaviness of the 
general list. There are times when the 
milking process must be suspended. What 
is abnormal is seldom a desirable factor in a 
trader’s calculations, and it looked to meas 
if the marking up of that stock were a capi- 
tal blunder. Nobody can make blunders 
of that magnitude with impunity; at least 
not in the stock market. 

“After I got through reading the news- 
papers I went back to my fishing, but I 
kept thinking of what the insiders in Tropi- 
cal Trading were trying to do. That they 
were bound to fail was as certain as that a 
man is bound to smash himself if he jumps 
from the roof of a twenty-story building 
without a parachute. I couldn’t think of 
anything else, and finally I gave up trying 
to fish and sent off a telegram to my bro- 
kers to sell two thousand shares of T. T. at 
the market. After that I was able to go 
back to my fishing. I did pretty well. 

“That afternoon I received the reply to 
my telegram by special courier. My bro- 
kers reported that they had sold the two 
thousand shares of Tropical Trading at 
153. So farso good. I was selling short on 
a declining market, which was as it should 
be. But I could not fish any more. It was 
too far away from a quotation board after I 
began to think of all the reasons why 
Tropical Trading should go down instead 
of going up on inside manipulation. It was 
worse than useless for me to stay in my 
fishing camp, so I returned to Palm Beach; 
or, rather, to the direct wire to New York. 

“The moment I got to Palm Beach and 
saw what the misguided insiders were still 
trying to do, I let them have a second lot of 
two thousand T.T. Back came the report 
and I shot another two-thousand-shares 
selling order at them. The market behaved 
excellently—that is, it declined on my sell- 
ing. Everything being satisfactory I went 
out and had a chair ride. But I wasn’t 
happy. The more I thought the unhappier 
it made me to think that I hadn’t sold 
more. So back I went to the broker’s 
office and sold another two thousand shares. 

“T was happy only when I was selling 
that stock. Presently I was short ten thou- 
sand shares. Then I decided to return to 
New York. I had business todo now. My 
fishing I would do some other time. 

“When I arrived in New York I made it 
a point to get a line on the company’s busi- 
ness, actual and prospective, and I was 
thereby strengthened in my belief that the 
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insiders had been worse than reckless in 
jacking up the price at a time when such an 
advance was justified neither by the tone of 
the general market nor by the company’s 
earnings. I had begun to sell the stock 
short because experience told me that the 
insiders were doing an unwise thing. I con- 
tinued my short selling because the com- 
pany’s condition must make the price go 
down. 

_ “The rise, illogical and ill-timed though 
it was, had developed some public following 
and this doubtless encouraged the insiders 
to pursue their unwise tactics. Therefore I 
sold more stock. The insiders ceased their 
folly. So I tested the market again and 
again, in accordance with my trading meth- 
ods, until finally I was short thirty thou- 
sand shares of the stock of the Tropi- 
cal Trading Company. By then the price 
was 133. 

“T had been warned that the T.T. insid- 
ers knew the exact whereabouts of every 
stock certificate and the precise dimensions 
and identity of the short interest, as well as 
other facts of tactical importance. They 
were able men and shrewd to advise. Alto- 
gether it was a dangerous combination to 
go up against. But facts are facts and the 
strongest of all allies are conditions. 

“Of course, on the way down from 153 to 
133 the short interest had grown, and the 
public that buys on reactions began to 
argue as usual: That stock had been con- 
sidered a good buy at 153 and higher. Now 
twenty points lower, it was necessarily a 
much better buy. Same stock, same divi- 
dend rate, same officers, same business. 
Bargain! 

“The public’s purchases reduced the 
floating supply, and the insiders, knowing 
that alot of room traders wereshort, thought 
the time propitious for a squeezing. The 
price was duly run up to 150. I dare say 
there was plenty of covering, but I stayed 
pat. Why shouldn’t I? The insiders might 
know that a short line of thirty thousand 
shares had not been taken in, but why 
should that frighten me? The reasons 
that had impelled me to begin selling at 
153 and keep at it on the way down to 
133 not only still existed but were stronger 
than ever. The insiders might desire to 
force me to cover, but they adduced no 
convincing arguments. Fundamental con- 
ditions were fighting for me. It was not 
difficult to be both fearless and patient. 
I have told you that a speculator must 
have faith in himself and in his judgment. 
The late Dickson G. Watts, ex-president 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, and 
famous author of Speculation as a Fine 
Art, says that courage in a speculator is 
merely confidence to act on the decision 
of his mind. With me, I cannot fear to be 
wrong because I never think I am wrong 
until I am proved wrong. In fact, I am 
uncomfortable unless I am capitalizing my 
experience. The course of the market does 
not necessarily prove me wrong. It is the 
character of the advance—or of the de- 
cline—that determines for me the correct- 
ness or the fallacy of my market position. 
I can only rise by knowledge. If I fall it 
must be by my own blunders.” 


Livingston’s Tactics Analyzed 


“There was nothing in the character of 
the rally from 133 to 150 to frighten me 
into covering, and presently the stock, as 
was to be expected, began to decline. 
It broke 140 before the inside clique began 
to give it support. Their buying was| 


coincident with a flood of bull rumors \ 


about the stock. The company, we heard, 
was making perfectly fabulous profits, and 
the earnings justified an increase in the 
regular dividend rate. Also, the short in- 
terest was said to be perfectly huge and the 
squeeze of the century was about to be 
inflicted on the bear party in general and 
in particular on a certain operator who 
was more than overextended. I couldn’t 
begin to tell you all I heard as they ran the 
price up ten points. 

“The manipulation was not particularly 
alarming to me, but when the price touched 
149 I decided that it was not wise to let 
the Street accept as true all the bull state- 
ments that were floating around. Of course 
there was nothing that I or any other rank 
outsider could say that would carry con- 
viction either to the frightened shorts or to 
those credulous customers of commission 
houses that trade on hearsay tips. The 
most effective retort courteous is that 
which the tape alone can print. People 
will believe that when they will not be- 
lieve an affidavit from any living man, 
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Indestructible Isolator 


Showing how the Isolators 
lock the plates apart in 
Vesta Batteries 


What Isolators do in 
Vesta Batteries 


AR OWNERS, replacing their “original 
equipment” batteries with the Vesta, have 
good reasons for their preference. They 

know that the Vesta “costs less per month of 
service.” Further, they know why. 


One of the ‘‘whys”’ is an exclusive and patented 
Vesta feature—lIsolators. Isolators lock the plates 
of the Vesta battery apart, space them at exact 
intervals, and hold them rigid, thus protecting 
against short circuits. 


In ordinary batteries, the action of the battery 
in service often causes plates to buckle—usually 
at the corners. The separator is cut through, 
resulting in a short circuit—a dead cell. Vesta 
Isolators, located at the four corners of each plate, 
effectually prevent this. 


In the Vesta Battery an Impregnated Wood Mat 
is used between plates, which are held apart by 
the Isolators. There is no strain on these mats. 
They permit an unimpeded flow of current be- 
tween plates, and their impregnation with a 
special chemical prevents “‘treeing.” 


Any of our 3,500 service stations will gladly 
explain these features more fully. These stations 
render service impartially on all makes of batteries 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


There are Special “A”’ and “‘B’’ Vesta Batteries for your Radio Set, too 


VESTA 


STORAGE BATTERY .. 
Costs Less Per Month of Service 
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much less one from a chap who is short 
thirty thousand shares. So I used the 
same tactics that I did at the time of the 
Stratton corner in corn, when I sold oats to 
make the traders bearish on corn. Ex- 
perience and memory again. 

“‘When the insiders jacked up the price 
of Tropical Trading with a view to fright- 


' ening the shorts I didn’t try to check the 


rise by selling that stock. I was already 
short thirty thousand shares of it, which 
was as big a percentage of the floating 
supply as I thought it wise to be short of. 
I did not propose to put my head into the 
noose so obligingly held open for me; the 
second rally was really an urgent invita- 
tion. What I did when T. T. touched 149 
was to sell about ten thousand shares of 
Equatorial Commercial Corporation. This 
company owned a large block of Tropical 
Trading stock. : 
“Equatorial Commercial, which was not 
as active a stock as T. T., broke badly on 


| my selling, as I had foreseen, and of course 


my purpose was achieved. When the trad- 
ers—and the customers of the commission 


| houses who had listened to the uncon- 
| tradicted bull dope on T. T.—saw that the 


rise in Tropical synchronized with heavy 
selling and a sharp break in Equatorial, 
they naturally concluded that the strength 
of T. T. was merely a blind, a smoke 
screen, a manipulated advance obviously 


| designed to facilitate inside liquidation in 
| Equatorial Commercial, which was the 


bearing directly on this series. 


largest holder of T. T. stock. It must be 
both long stock and inside stock in Equa- 
torial, because no outsider would dream of 
selling so much short stock at the very 
moment when Tropical Trading was so 
very strong. So the wise traders seeing the 
significant inside selling in Equatorial Com- 
mercial promptly sold Tropical Trading 
and checked the rise in that stock, the 
insiders very properly not wishing to take 
all the stock that was pressed for sale. The 
moment the insiders took away their sup- 
port the price of T. T. declined. The trad- 
ers and principal commission houses now 
sold some Equatorial also, and I took in my 
short line in that at a small profit. I hadn’t 
sold it to make money out of the operation, 
but to check the rise in T. T. 

“Time and again the Tropical Trading 


| insiders and their hard-working publicity 


man flooded the street with all manner of 
bull items and tried to put up the price. 
And every time they did I sold Equatorial 


| Commercial short and covered it when 


T. T. reacted and carried E. C. with it. 
It took the wind out of the manipulators’ 
sails. The price of T. T. finally went down 
to 125 and the short interest really grew so 
big that the insiders were enabled to run 
it up twenty or twenty-five points. This 
time it was a legitimate enough drive 
against an overextended short interest; 
but though I foresaw the rally I did not 
cover, not wishing to lose my position. 
Before Equatorial Commercial could ad- 
vance in sympathy with the rise in T. T. 
I sold a raft of it short—with the usual 
results, and gave the lie to the bull talk 
in T. T., which had got quite boisterous 
after the latest sensational rise. 

“By this time the general market had 
grown quite weak. As I told you, it was 
the conviction that we were in a bear mar- 
ket that started me selling T. T. short in 
the fishing camp in Florida. I was short of 
quite a few other stocks, but T. T. was my 
pet. Finally, general conditions proved too 
much for the inside clique to defy, and 
T. T. hit the toboggan slide. It went below 
120 for the first time in years, then below 
110, below par; and still I did not cover. 
One day when the entire market was ex- 
tremely weak Tropical Trading broke 90, 
and on the demoralization I covered. 


Tale CHANGING EAST 


(Continued from Page 23) 


ordinary conversation with the Oriental 
must be prefaced by many polite platitudes, 


| so must the examination of China invariably 


have a prelude. 

The reason is, to quote the effective 
American phrase, that she refuses to “‘stay 
put.” 

It is not because she is an enormous 
inchoate mass, waiting to be molded by a 
master hand, but for the reason that the 
near-order of today is usually out of gear 
almost before you can chronicle it. 

Let me illustrate with a concrete instance 
Exactly 
four weeks ago, when I wrote the article 


SERIAL, 


Same old reason! I had the opportunity— 
the big market and the weakness and the 
excess of sellers over buyers. I may tel} 
you, even at the risk of appearing to he 
monotonously bragging of my cleverness 
that I took in my thirty thousand shares 
of T. T. at practically the lowest price, 
of the movement. But I wasn’t think. 
ing of covering at the bottom. I wag 
intent on turning my paper profits into 
cash without losing much of the profit jp 
the changing. 

“T stood pat throughout, because I knew 
my position was sound. I wasn’t bucking 
the trend of the market or going againgt 
basic conditions, but the reverse; and that 
was what made me so sure of the failure of 
an overconfident inside clique. What they 
tried to do, others had tried before and jt 
had always failed. The frequent rallies 
even when I knew as well as anybody that 
they were due, could not frighten me. | 
knew I’d do much better in the end by 
staying pat than by trying to cover to put 
out a new short line at a higher price. By 
sticking to the position that I felt was right 
I made over a million dollars. I was not jn- 
debted to hunches or to skillful tape reading 
or to stubborn courage. It was a dividend 
declared by my faith in my judgment, 
not on my cleverness or on my vanity, 
Knowledge is power, and power need not 
fear lies—not even when the tape prints 
them. Theretraction follows pretty quickly, 

“A year later T. T. was jacked up again 
to 150 and hung around there for a couple 
of weeks. The entire market was entitled 
to a good reaction, for it had risen uninter- 
ruptedly and it did not bull any lon 
I know because I tested it. Now the group 
to which T. T. belonged had been sufferin 
from very poor business and I couldn’t ge 
anything to bull those stocks on anyhoy 
even if the rest of the market were due for 
a rise, which it wasn’t. So I began to ge 
Tropical Trading. I intended to put out 
ten thousand shares in all. The price brok 
on my selling. I couldn’t see that there was. 
any support whatever. Then suddenly the 
character of the buying changed. “a 

“T am not trying to make myself outa 
wizard when I assure you that I could tell 
the moment support came in. It instantly 
struck me that if the insiders in that stock, 
who never felt a moral obligation to kee 
the price up, were now buying the stock in 
the face of a declining general market thi 
must be a reason. They were not ignora 
asses, nor philanthropists, nor yet banke 
concerned with keeping the price up to s 
more securities over the counter. The pr 
rose, notwithstanding my selling and 
selling of others. At 153 I covered my 
thousand shares and at 156 I actually 
long, because by that time the tape tol 
the line of least resistance was upwar 
was bearish on the general market, 
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the year. I was flattered by reports sp 
and printed that I had been squeezed o' 
eight or nine millions of dollars. Asa 
ter of fact, instead of being short I 
long of T. T. all the way up. In fact, I 
on a little too long and let some of my p 
profits get away from me. Do you wish to 
know why I did? Because I thought the 
T. T. insiders would naturally do wh 
would have done had I been in their p 
But that was something I had no bus 
to think, because my business is to trade 
that is, to stick to the facts before me, at 
not to what I think other people 0} 
to do.” | 
Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series | 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in 
early issue. Pa 
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on the Chinese Civil War, what appea 
to be the new and definite line-up was ™ 
vealed. Chang Tso-lin had been ovel-| 
whelmed in battle by Wu Pei-fu, andthe 
Manchurian war lord’s grip on the Pe 
Government was broken. President 
Shih-chang was forced out of office 
Li Yuan-hung took his place. A 
cabinet dictated by Wu Pei-fu, and in¢ 
ing men of force and character, came Il 
being. The old Republican Parliam 
the only legal legislative body in the 
public, was summoned for assembly a: 
five years’ recess. Sun Yat-sen’s Canto 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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THIS GIRL 
iS HELPING YOU 


Bi is one of the neat, prim, hae 
inz girls” who work for you in 
‘Heinz spotless kitchens making 
Varieties of good things for your 
ag room table. 

would delight you to watch 
at work, and to know that the 
Varieties not only taste good 
are prepared from the choicest 
trials and with a skill and care 
cleanliness that would please 
in your own kitchen at home. 
. supply of Heinz 57 Varieties 
our pantry shelf is like having a 
wz girl in your own kitchen— 
er and competent, in neat, white 
and apron, amazingly quick and 
‘—and with the same high re- 
for purity, cleanliness and good 

that you have in preparing 
¥s for your own family to eat. 


. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
government had collapsed, Sun was a fugi- 
tive aboard one of his warships, and Chen 
Chiung-ming, the ablest figure in South 
China, was momentarily master. Unifica- 
tion, and with it stabilization, apparently 
lurked just around the corner. The opti- 
mist would have said that China’s great 
hour had struck. 

At the time I write this article, which is 
early in August, considerable milk has 
already been spilled. Sun Yat-sen has 
mobilized a new army and begun a trench 
warfare that may last for many months. 
Chang Tso-lin has reaffirmed the inde- 
pendence of Manchuria and notified the 
foreign ministers at Peking that all diplo- 
matic questions concerning Manchuria must 
be referred to him and that he would not 
recognize any agreements concluded by 
the Peking Government. Moreover, Chan 
Tso-lin is said to be plotting with dissatis- 
fied tuchuns in the Yang-tse, with the view 
of eventually linking himself again with 
Sun Yat-sen. In addition, the tuchun at 
Che-kiang has to all intents and purposes 
seceded from the northern government; 
civil war rages in Szechuen, the richest and 
most populous province of China, and 
there are mutinies in Anhwei and Kiang-si. 
The Minister of Finance has been forced 
to put up his shutters because the national 
treasury is absolutely empty. The first 
session of the resuscitated Republican Par- 
liament developed a fierce row between the 
northern and southern delegates, which 
shows that the breach is not yet healed. 
At this juncture our friend the optimist 
would throw up his hands in despair and 
say “It beats me,’’ with the same fervor 
that he acclaimed unity and progress a 
month before. I present these contrasts in 
the events of a single month to indicate the 
obstacles that lie in the way of appraisal of 
China as she is. 


Chinese Traits 


The same paradoxes exist in other direc- 
tions, all making for trouble for the his- 
torian. One of them grows out of the fact 
that China is not one country but a con- 
tinent or a group of countries, each differ- 
ing from the others in climate, natural 
resources, language and economic condi- 
tions. Not so long ago, for instance, a 
dreadful famine spread over an area in the 
north exactly six times the size of Great 
Britain. Although it affected more than 
30,000,000 people it did not prevent export 
of wheat and flour from China to foreign 
countries. Again, a series of typhoons of 
almost appalling violence which devas- 
tated the crops in one part of a province 
had little effect on the business done at a 
treaty port in the same province. 

Even when you have only the most 
superficial knowledge of China you realize 
that just as the Chinese invariably become 
more urbane as anxieties press the hardest, 
the nation itself moves serenely, if ponder- 
ously, along, and somehow not only exists 
but develops in its own way. This brings 
me to what is perhaps the most illuminat- 
ing index to China, and one that explains 
many things. During the past ten years, 
which have been marked by almost in- 
cessant civil war, political strife, ravaging 
of treasuries and a continuous carnival 
of graft, China has advanced. The basic 
reason is that the people themselves have 
taken little interest in government. Until 
the birth of the republic, government, as 
such, existed with the average Chinese for 
no other purpose than to maintain official- 
dom. Peking, as I pointed out in an earlier 
article—and it is worth repeating—was 
simply a giant hopper into which was 
poured unending tribute of rice, silk and 
bullion. So long as the Chinaman is let 
alone, he perseveres. Famine, flood and 
politics, which have long been the curses of 
China, surge around him in vain. 

The small Chinese merchant is perhaps 
the best philosopher in the world. Every 
year for many years, and sometimes twice 
within the twelve months, his shop is 
looted by soldiers, whose only pay is through 
theft. Yet, when the dust and din have 
subsided, Ah Sing calmly gathers together 
the remnants of his belongings and starts 
all over again. 

I was in Peking at the outbreak of the 
most recent civil war. On the day that 
hostilities began, and when you could hear 
the firing plainly in the capital, I walked 
outside the Ch’ien Men Gate to the street 
of the same name, which is the Broadway 
of the city. Hundreds of shopkeepers were 
hiding away what they could of their 
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stocks and getting ready for what they 
believed to be the inevitable brigandage. 
When I asked one of them how he felt 
about the chronic looting he merely re- 
plied, “It will soon be over and I will open 
my shop again.” 

It was only when a foreign nation like 
Japan sought to infringe upon the sov- 
ereignty of the country with a possible 
loss of territory, such as obtained in Shan- 
tung, that the people rose in their wrath. 
This happened in the so-called Student 
Movement of 1919, which brought about 
the boycott on Japan. This movement 
was fostered by returned students, mostly 
from America, and it is this body of stu- 
dents that represents the hope of the nation 
today. 

The big point that I want to make, how- 
ever, is that in the face of all the internal 
strife and government dislocation China’s 
business has progressed. In 1910 her total 
imports and exports aggregated only 843,- 
798,222 haikwan taels. For 1920, the latest 
statistics available, it had increased to 
1,303,881,534 haikwan taels. The haikwan 
tael is not a coin but a weight of silver of a 
given fineness. There are various other 
taels, such as the Shanghai tael, but the 
haikwan tael is employed by the maritime 
customs and is the official symbol of foreign 
trade value. At the present time it is 
worth about eighty cents. 

So, too, with what might be called the 
general inland prosperity, which expands 
in spite of governmental inefficiency. The 
largest industrial group in China is the tex- 
tile group. In 1912, the first year of the 
republic, there were only 841,894 spindles 
throughout the whole country. In 1921 
there were 3,165,546 spindles, of which 
2,000,000 were in mills entirely owned by 
the Chinese. The Chinese-owned oil mills 
have. increased during the last nine years 
from 31 to 119, while the flour mills have 
grown from 40 to 103. Chinese coal pro- 
duction has doubled, while the value of 
money orders cashed in the post offices has 
expanded from $6,000,000 in 1911 to ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 last year. In a 
later article China’s economic resources will 
be fully presented. These scattering facts 
are shown here merely to emphasize the 
point that the Mother of the East is not 
losing weight, even though the cancer of 
graft and maladministration has eaten at 
her breast. 

When you analyze what is commonly 
called China’s plight in the light of the evo- 
lution of other nations, especially republics, 
you find that history in the making is a 
slow business. Like the writing of plays 
for the speaking stage, it is remade—not 
made. Take our own country. No one 
can deny, as has often been pointed out, 


that the American Revolution did not « 
really complete itself until 1865, when the’ 


United States became a unified entity. 
Thus nearly ninety years were required to 
realize the dream of the forefathers of the 
republic. Moreover, the real era of Amer- 
ican reconstruction and the birth of Amer- 
ica as a world power did not begin until the 
war with Spain. It took that to wipe out, 
once and for all, the sectional lines between 
North and South and figuratively merge 
the gray of the Confederacy into the blue 
of the Union. 


The Rock of China’s Morrow 


Knowing these facts, you can see that 
China’s prospects are far from hopeless. 
On the contrary, she has kept herself going 
and even made fiscal strides; this, too, 
with a national illiteracy that is nearly 100 
per cent. She has been a republic for 
exactly ten years and although she has had 
six presidents during that time—the fixed 
term is five years—there is reason to be- 
lieve that she will not take so long as the 
United States to achieve her destiny. 

In fact, she got a flying start after the 
overthrow of the Manchus, but it crumpled 
up, for reasons that were pointed out to me 
by an American who has long resided in 
China and knows the Chinese better than 
almost any alien I have met. This is what 
he said: 

“Two factors made for speed in the first 
decade of the history of the Chinese Re- 
public. One was the fear of foreign aggres- 
sion and the desire for foreign economic 
support. The second was the aspiration of 
Young China to produce a model govern- 
ment which would be in a position to secure 
for the country international recognition 
in some proportion to the size, popula- 
tion and inherent wealth of the country. 
But speed has failed and reformation from 
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above has failed, and China does not stand 
in fear of foreign aggression to any great 
extent any longer. Therefore the process 
of change must become slow, normal, fun- 
damental. It must begin with the family 
and work through the village upwards until 
the national government is reached.” 

When you mention the family you get 
at the key of Chinese life and character. 
As in Japan, everything radiates from it. 
The village is merely the larger domestic 
group. Therefore all reform in China must 
begin in the small community. From these 
villages there have lately streamed the 
young men who have been, or are being, 
educated in the Western universities. They 
and their sons are the rock of the Chinese 
tomorrow. Nothing moves swiftly in the 
Orient, hence you can expect no boom 
evolution in China. 

Republican progress in China has also 
been blocked by the selfish rivalry ‘and ag- 
gression of the foreign powers. 


A Page of Secret History 


I could give innumerable examples. Rail- 
way construction—or, rather, the lack of 
it—will illustrate. Everybody knows that 
China needs communications more than 
almost anything else except honesty in 
public office. Her steam mileage is 7000, 
when it should be 100,000. Szechuen Prov- 
ince produces enough wheat to supply 
the whole country, but the cost of trans- 
porting it to an eastern province is higher 
than the cost of conveying grain from 
America to China. A merchant in Han- 
kow can get cheaper wheat from Chicago 
than from Taiyuanfu, the capital of Shansi. 

In the face of this imperative need of 
railways the foreign powers have done their 
best, or worst, to keep that need unsatis- 
fied. A group of enterprising Americans 
secured a contract for the construction 
of the important railway from Cheng-tu, 
in Szechuen, to link up with the Kianhan 
line. It would have tapped the great 
wealth of Western China. Neither the 
British nor the French were in a position 
to build it, yet they claimed priority of 
national rights in this section, and the plan 
was frustrated. Most of the powers in 
China, with the sole exception of the United 
States, have acted on the dog-in-the- 
manger theory. 

It was this kind of performance that 
made the Washington Conference abso- 
lutely necessary if the integrity of China 
was to be maintained. Now that we have 
reached the’historic event which, so far as 
it is humanly possible to predict, will 
change the face of the East, we can proceed 
with an analysis of what it specifically did 
for the Celestial Republic. Such an ex- 
amination must constitute the real ap- 
proach to any estimate of the nation’s 
economic resources, to American trade 
opportunities, and to the bigger drama of 
commercial competition in the Orient. 

Before we go into the specific details let 
me present a little piece of unwritten Con- 
ference history. I do this for two reasons: 
One is to show that underneath all the cor- 
ruption and domestic conflict in China 
there is a deep-seated desire for progress, 
and with it a sense of national loyalty; the 
other is to emphasize how curious a thing 
is circumstance. That well-known enigma, 
the long arm of coincidence, is not so 
mysterious after all. What I am about to 
reveal did not, of course, appear in any 
official document or, so far as I am aware, 
in any other form. The way of it was this: 

Shortly before the Conference convened 
two well-known Chinese came to Wash- 
ington as representatives of the guilds, the 
banks and the educational institutions. 
They were merely observers and were 
charged with the responsibility of offering 
the Chinese delegation every possible as- 
sistance. As soon as the Conference proved 
its friendship to the Chinese in the terms 
of the Nine Power Treaty, the resolution 
to withdraw from Shan-tung, and sym- 
pathetic support in the matter of foreign 
troops and a revision of the tariff, these 
two observers got busy. 

They said to the Chinese delegation and 
to other influential Chinese, in substance: 
“The powers have put it up to China to 
clean house. We must do this if we are to 
continue to have the great moral support 
that we received from the American people.” 

The result was the framing of a drastic 
program, which included the elimination 
of Chang Tso-lin as dictator of the Peking 
Government; the retirement of Hsu Shih- 
chang as President, in favor of Li Yuan- 
hung or a representative of Young China, 
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such as Dr. W. W. Yen; the abolition ¢ 
tuchun system; the disbandment oj} 
present huge army and the formation} 
smaller but more mobile and efficient. 
tary body commanded by honest ) 
trustworthy soldiers of- the type of) 
Pei-fu and Feng Yu-hsiang; and thi 
organization of the central governmer) 
a business basis, using foreign experts) 
not the old type of advisers, who spe) 
ized in sinecures at big salaries. In} 
matter of the presidency, it was latej, 
termined that Li Yuan-hung woulc} 
more suitable to the older order th) 
younger man like Doctor Yen. : 

It was further decided that if this ; 
structive program could be carried out) 
Chinese banks—there is a _ consor; 
which includes all the leading financia) 
stitutions of the republic—would fin, 
the government for a year and even lon} 
The plan was to intrust the executio 
Wu Pei-fu and the men about him w) 
he could trust. 

The hard knot in the project was ( 
Tso-lin, for at the time of the Washin, 
Conference he seemed to be securely 
trenched not only as uncrowned mon 
of Manchuria but as boss of the Pe} 
Administration. 

He had a well-equipped army of 150 
men and it was well known that the, 
anese were friendly to him, and he to th 
How to eliminate him, therefore, was 
problem. ; 

Now for the almost uncanny feat 
While the two observers were on the: 
home Chang Tso-lin himself precipit; 
the very crisis that had been talked 
at Washington, for he walked into | 
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noose. Without waiting for Peking 
smoke him out he invaded the Provine 
Chi-li, and met his Waterloo. In oj 
words, he eliminated himself from 
situation, for the present at least. In: 
sequence Wu Pei-fu was able to persu 
Hsu Shih-chang to retire, and bring at 
the succession of Li Yuan-hung preci! 
according to program. 


China Concession Mongers 


We can now get down to the result 
the Washington Conference in their ¢ 
crete relation to China’s economic | 
political future. The average Ameri 
newspaper reader believes that Chi 
principal dividends at Washington ¥ 
the new Nine Power Treaty safeguard 
her sovereignty, and the Japanese decis 
to retire from Shan-tung. Though 
Nine Power Treaty gave China an aln 
unassailable Bill of Rights, and tho 
Japanese withdrawal from the ‘‘Holy Pr 
ince” constituted a great victory for jus 
and fair play, these two acts were me 
part of a larger program of ultimate em 
cipation that affects every phase of Chil 
life and labor. 

First and foremost comes the Nine Po 
Treaty, which applies, to use its ¢ 
phrase, ‘‘the principles of the open d 
and equality of opportunity” in China. 
means that the signatories pledge th 
selves not to take advantage of conditi 
in China to seek special rights and pr 
leges that would curtail the rights of ot 
nationals. 

Clearly to understand the real sig 
cance of this sweeping reform you 
know that the favorite foreign pastim 
China for many years has been conces: 
hunting. I venture to say that more fir 
cial and political sins have been commit 
in the name of concession than thro 
the manipulation of any other word in 
English language. 

Whenever a man wanted to put s0 
thing over on Wall Street—and the | 
formance was no stranger to the Cit 
London—he made mysterious gestures 
a noise that resembled easy money. ' 
bait was usually a concession in 
The China concession monger was abl 
get away with murder. Certainly he 
away with a good deal of money. Do: 
of aliens have maintained large establ 
ments in. Peking and lived in prin 
fashion under the guise of concession 
Most of them spoke Chinese. Each hé 
favorite cabinet officer, or tuchun, ' 
usually shared in the proceeds. 

Until the beginning of the Europ 
war the fight for concessions was k 
The rights to build many important! 


_way lines were conceded to one coul 


or another, although actual construc 
was never intended. The tragic truth 
been that most of the railways built 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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W. want smokers to 
know just what we do 
to make Velvet the best 
possible smoking tobacco. 


All sorts of experiments have been 
tried to avoid the enormous expense of 
keeping leaf tobacco on hand for so long 
a time. But artificial methods do not 
make good smoking tobacco. 


| And we have actual records and labora- 
| tory tests proving that Kentucky Burley 
| leaf tobacco, naturally aged in wooden 
hogsheads for two years, makes the best 
smoke. 

In these circles we have attempted to 
show the changes that take place. 


Twice each year the tobacco ‘‘sweats.’’ 
During the Spring ‘‘sweat,’? when the 
| atmosphere turns from cold and dry to 
| warm and moist, the tobacco undergoes 
its greatest change. This ‘‘works’’ the 
| juices in the leaf and in the evaporation 
that takes place the harsh, bitter proper- 
ties in raw tobacco disappear. 

Slowly, but surely during this ageing 
in the wood, the leaf becomes mild and 
mellow and then only is it made into 
Velvet, the best smoking tobacco, and 
the fastest growing brand. 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


| Aged 
18 months 


START 


Raw 
Burley Tobacco 
just as received 
from the farm 


3 Aged 

The Tobacco 6 months 
goes through its 
first Spring “sweat” 
and throws off 
part of its — 
bitterness 


Aged 
12 months 


In the early Fall 
the leaf tobacco goes 
through its next ‘swear’ 
the evaporation 
being greater, 
more of the harshness 
is removed 


During the a 
second Spring‘swear’\ { — 
in May and June— 
the tobacco 
really begins 
to mellow 


cAged 
2 YEARS 
harshness and 
bitterness all gone 
Mild and Mellow- 
just right for 
smoking 


LICCETT=§ MYERS 
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regon City Woolens 


WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 


ays ahead! Sound of sharp skates on ice...cheeks aglow... ears 
Yay tag with old North Wind! He can’t penetrate the virgin 
ith of Jacobs Oregon City Woolens. They defy cold! 


products are pure virgin wool—new wool as it comes from the 
k, never used or worn before. We dye, spin and weave it into 
‘staunch fabrics. Then we tailor these fabrics into well-styled 
The same virgin wool quality has given our robes and blankets 
reputation. 


regon City fabrics are found only in products bearing the Jacobs Oregon City 
em at the better stores in your city, today. Booklet, in color, on request. 


CITY WOOLEN MILLS, ‘Established in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 


Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon. - ; +) Boston San Francisco 


Trousers . Indian Blankets «+ Motor Robes 


© 1922, Oregon City Woolen Mille 
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Good old power- 
At my finger Tips 


Up hill—traffic jam—anywhere, I’ve 
got POWER at my beck and call. No 
more lost compression for me. I’ve 
just installed No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings. 


“They ‘Won’t leak because they’re 
sealed with oil.’ ’”’ 


A specially cut groove—the ‘‘oilSEALing”’ 
groove—found only in No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings—packs an oil film in between your 
piston and cylinder walls like ‘‘packing’’ in 
a pump. This oil ‘‘packing’’ seals in a/l the 
expanding gas. Every drop must work. 


The same ‘“‘film’’ prevents oil from working 
up into your cylinder heads to form carbon 
and keeps ‘‘unburnt’’ gas and kerosene from 
seeping down into the crank case to weaken 
lubrication. The result for you is POWER 
when you need it. 


Don’t forget this: You have lower gas, oil and 
repair bills when you use No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings—insist on them. They give perfect oil 
control and compression in each individual 
ring. 

Write for interesting illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Piston Ring Problem and Its Solution’’— 
telling why No-Leak-O does what no other 
ring can do. 


NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO. 
Dept. P-6 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


One price during eight years of continued 
success 


One design—for al! cars—50c and up 


READ THIS SIGN 


for 
it. It marks a Garage 
or Supply Store that is 
“live” and dependable. 


Remember it—Lool 


Even if your Garage 
Man doesn’t display it, 
tell him you must have 


No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings for vour next 
overhauling. Be- 
ware of imitations 


5O¢ 


and up 


EAK-O 


~ PISTON RINGS 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
China were for purely political purposes. 
Instead of consolidating the country they 
have tended to disunite it. These railway 
concessions—and they were typical of other 
similar rights—not only prevented China 
herself but other countries that did not get 
the concessions from building railways in 
or near the zones thus demarcated. Here 
you have in a nutshell the principal reason 
for the slow development of steam trensport 
in China. The formation of the old interna~ 


| tional consortium merely resulted in the 


division of certain lines equally among the 
group, as, for example, the Hukwang Rail- 
way. But it did not improve the situation 
created by these monopolistic concessions. 

During the great war Japan gained a 


| preponderant influence in certain regions 


of China and many lines were reserved for 
construction by her. It is well known that 
she has no intention whatever to build the 
four projected railways in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. It got down to the alternative 
that all the other countries secure more 
concessions and have railway construction 
in China entirely conceded to foreign na- 
tions, or that the concession business cease. 

The Washington Conference wisely took 
the latter course because it abolished the 
old and much-abused system of spheres of 
influence, and discountenanced trade pref- 
erence for certain countries in certain 
regions. If the Washington Conference had 
done nothing more than to open the door 
to China it would have been justified. 

But the real advance in this matter is the 
appointment of an international board of 
reference for investigating questions affect- 
ing the open door, railways and concessions 
in China. All the nine powers will be repre- 
sented on it and violations of the principles 
of the Nine Power Treaty will be referred 
to it. This body makes certain that viola- 
tions in the open door will be examined 
and promptly exposed. It means the end- 
ing of the nefarious secret agreement, which 
was a gumshoe obstacle operating against 
real development. In establishing the 
board of reference to defend the open 
door—or, rather, to keep it open—the 
conference set up the twin safeguards of 
definition of right and of publicity. 

Now you can understand what I meant 
when I said that China stands today, as 
never before, at the crossroads of her 
destiny. With her territory and her rights 
abused by the powers on the one hand, and 
with her finances shackied by loans from 
aliens on the other, she remained impotent. 
Figuratively speaking, she was in leading 
strings. Now these embarrassments are 
being relieved. The leading strings have 
been cut. China stands face to face with 
the tremendous problem of self-help. It is 
up to her to make good on her own. 


The Open:Door Policy 


There has been so much discussion of 
the open-door policy since John Hay first 
promulgated it—it is one of the first aids 
to the platitudinous stump speaker—that, 
as I have already indicated, the casual 
newspaper reader regarded it together with 
Shan-tung, as the principal business of the 
Washington Conference with reference to 
China. Of almost equal importance, so 
far as giving China an aid to fiscal stabil- 
ization, was the resolution for the revision 
of the Chinese tariff. Here you encounter 
what has been for some years a little-known 
handicap on the Celestial revenues. 

Under an old arrangement entered into 
by the foreign powers, imports into China 
have hitherto paid a 5 per cent duty on 
fixed valuation. If cotton sheeting, for 


| example, was valued at five dollars a piece 


| in 1910, the Chinese got only 5 per cent 


on this five-dollar valuation in 1920, de- 
spite the fact that the value of this sheeting 
as expressed on the invoice, was eight dol- 
lars a piece. In other words, the Chinese 
tariff has been so inflexible that it could 


_ not take advantage of the war inflation of 


| prices or any other increases. The natural 


result was that during the past twelve 
years the customs have been deprived of 
many millions of dollars of revenue. 

The Washington Conference provided 
for a tariff revision, and a commission is 
now sitting at Shanghai. It is charged with 
the task of creating a schedule that will 
give China an effective 5 per cent ad va- 


| lorem tariff. It is also proposed eventually 
| to add a surtax of 214 per cent, which will 
| make a total of 71% per cent. In the new 


schedule there will be specific tariffs, but 


| based on new and contemporary valua- 


tions. It is estimated that the present 
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tariff revision will add at least $25,000,000 
Mexican to the Chinese Treasury. 

The Washington Conference further pro- 
vided for a maximum tariff of 121% per 
cent on imports if China will abolish her 
internal taxes. Chief among these taxes is 
the so-called Likin, which is pronounced 
as if spelled “‘leaking,’’ and it does not 
belie the term, for it is not only the greatest 
hindrance to Chinese industrial develop- 
ment but a monumental source of graft. 
The syllable ‘“‘li’”’ in Chinese means a per- 
centage, because the word was originally 
used to signify the hundredth part of a 
cash—that is, the ancient coin with a hole 
in it, which was carried on a string. Likin, 
therefore, means a percentage tax. 

This tax was introduced during the Tai- 
ping Rebellion, when it was first applied 
to Hsien-lu-chang—near Yang-chau—by 
a military officer, Lui I-hsian, as a tem- 
porary measure, to be abolished as soon as 
peace should be restored. The system has, 
contrary to the original intention, remained 
to this day, and has become so deep-rooted 
that its abolition is attended by the greatest 
difficulty. Besides, the amount of revenue 
collected from the source is so large—it 
aggregates nearly $50,000,000—that it can- 
not be abolished without incurring heavy 
financial loss to the government. 


Extraterritorial Rights 


The Likin is imposed on all Chinese 
goods in transport. The principal difficulty 
with it is that there is no fixed schedule. 
The Chinese official in charge of its ad- 
ministration can make it as high or as low 
as he chooses. If he happens to be inter- 
ested in a certain product he can make the 
tax on the importation of a competing 
article so prohibitive that it is put out of 
business. I have outlined only one of the 
many abuses. In seeking to abolish it the 
Washington Conference took a definite re- 
constructive step. 

In connection with the Chinese tariff is 
the somewhat unusual condition that there 
can be no reciprocity, since all the so-called 
treaty powers come within the scope of 
the most-favored-nation clause. As a con- 
sequence they benefit from any arrange- 
ment made between China and the favored 
nations. If Japan, for example, should 
make a reciprocity agreement with China, 
relating to the tariff on certain specific 
commodities, the helpful features of this 
agreement would be nullified by the fact 
that America, Great Britain, France and 
all the other treaty powers would auto- 
matically enjoy the same privileges. - 

Then, too, there is the vital question of 
extraterritoriality, a difficult word to spell 
and pronounce, and equally troublesome, 
as the Chinese see it, in operation. Much 
of China’s future depends upon how this 
problem is solved. The Washington Con- 
ference therefore adopted a_ resolution 
stipulating that the powers involved name 
a commission of one member from each 
government to inquire into extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, as well as the administration 
of justice by China, and to recommend 
whatever reforms seem advisable. This 
resolution was in response to China’s re- 
quest that extraterritoriality be abolished 
within a reasonable time. The Chinese 
maintain that it imposes a strangle hold, 
and that not until it is revoked can the 
country properly advance. It was originally 
decided to organize the commission within 
three months after the conclusion of the 
Conference, but on the suggestion of the 
Peking Government the first meeting will 
not be held until the autumn of next year. 

Not one in ten thousand persons knows 
what extraterritoriality means. Until I 
visited China it merely represented some- 
thing that sounded complicated and which 
I frankly did not understand. When you 
go to China, however, you soon learn it. 
You read in your newspaper about the 
United States court or a British supreme 
court for China; you hear about a China- 
man convicted of theft in a mixed court 
before a Chinese magistrate sitting along- 
side an American assessor. You then dis- 
cover that in the treaty ports the foreigner 
is tried by the laws of his own country. 
This is the simplest definition of extraterri- 
toriality. 

It grew out of the cruelty of so-called 
Chinese justice, coupled. with the bitter 
antiforeign feeling that existed in the early 
period of alien intercourse with China. 
Neither residence nor trade would have 
been possible if jurisdiction over foreigners 
had been conceded to purely Chinese courts. 
The punishments imposed were brutal and 
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barbarous, and the experiences of unk 
outsiders haled before a Chinese magis 
were little less than appalling. 

Perhaps it may be worth while t 
two of the many cases that led 
territoriality. The discharge of ag 
saluting on a British vessel caus 
accidental death of a Chinese at 
The surrender of the man who fi 
gun was demanded. When this wa 
fused the supercargo was arrested anc| 
tained as a hostage. To obtain his re 
a gunner was handed over, and he} 
promptly strangled to death on orders | 
Peking. An Italian sailor on an Amey, 
ship threw an earthenware jar overh< 
It struck a woman in a sampan, causin;, 
to fall into the water. The Italian was, 
a farcical trial and subsequently exec, 
by strangulation within twenty-four hi 

This inhuman trait in the Chinese 
tends to their own people. Under the 
emperors torture became a fine art, anc 
amiable process called a thousand slice 
which the culprit was sliced exactly at 
sand times before he was permitted to 
was one of the favorite methods of wr 
ing vengeance upon the_ politically 
faithful. In recent civil wars Chi 
soldiers have accompanied their loc 
with almost indescribable mutilation; 
their prisoners as well as of innocent 
tims. 

I talked with many representative | 
nese about extraterritoriality. Thoug; 
a man they agreed that it should be ¢ 
ished they freely admitted that it ¢ 
be only through a slow process of evolui 
Though the average Chinese is reason 
honest in his private business dealing; 
has a somewhat distorted sense of ju 
when it applies to a malefactor. Up te 
present time the military, which is thee 
of the country, has stood above the 
It can do no wrong. One old ide; 
Chinese justice was to mete it out ui 
what might be called private auspices 
a man wanted to do away with his en 
he employed what we should call a gunr 
or did the job quietly himself. . 


Illiteracy in China — 


That the Chinese are practically i 
pable of immediately assuming com 
control of the judiciary is shown by 
present plight of the courts at Har 
Until the overthrow of the Romanofis| 
Russians had their own courts and ¢ 
cised extraterritorial rights. With 
collapse of a decent Russian Governn 
these rights were revoked and the Chi 
assumed control of the former Slay 
bunals. } 

The general impression among men 
know China best is that it would be ag 
mistake to transfer the courts to the’ 
nese without long years of training wi 
foreign supervision. That China 1 
eventually administer the law goes wit] 
saying, for no nation can function witl 
assuming full responsibility for its lege 
well as other acts. But she must grov 
to ie i 

In legal administration, as elsewhere, 
fundamental need of China, after the} 
lition of militarism, is education. 
Chinese officials have thought in term) 
the people. They still quote the beau! 
theories of the great philosophers like () 
fucius, Mencius and Lao-tsze, while’ 
mandates that have streamed from pal 
are couched in obsolete and high-soun' 
phrases. Why has Japan had such a 
markable rise from seclusion to a F 
among the great powers? Simply bee 
the little schoolhouse is everywhere. M 
over, everybody reads books and ni 
papers. In China the exact reverse ist 

Chinese desire for the abolition of es} 
territoriality is only one phase of what 
come to be a nation-wide movement aga> 
foreign control. The anti-Christian cru! 
which developed during the recent Wo! 
Christian Student Congress was nd’ 
much an agitation against the religion ' 
was against the alien influence. — 
Chinese were irritated because this 
gress was held in their midst, arguing 
England would have been equally 
a Buddhist convention had convene 
London. BAM 

Even the most antiforeign Chinese | 
tend that the control of the custon 
remain under foreign supervision, ¢ 
until the loans which are secure 
toms receipts and the salt tax are P 
one respect, however, a definite 
was scored at Washington, for all 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Starts 
Nov. 15 


First Prize—$725.° 
Complete Kennedy Radio Set 


This Cabinet Type complete Radio 
Receiving Set is one of the finest and 
most up-to-date Receiving Sets yet 
produced. The cabinet is walnut and 
stands 58 inches high. Range from 400 
to 600 miles for wireless telephone and 
2,000 to 3,000 miles for wireless tele- 
graph. Contained within the cabinet 
are all batteries, a Radio Homcharger 
De Luxe and a Magnavox Loud Speaker 
with special horn. Installed free in the 
home of the winner anywhere in the 
U.S. A. 


~ 53 Rad 


If you win and happen to live on a ranch 
near the Mexican border or in a cabin in the 
Wyoming Rockies several hundred miles 
from the nearest railroad, we will install 
your prize-winning Radio Set in your home, 
ready to “listen in”’ on the world at large! 


What it Means to Win 


In the Arabian Nights tale the magic 
words ‘‘Open Sesame”’ opened the door of 
the fabled treasure cave. With this First 
Prize Radio Receiving Set the voice of the 
world is yours to command. You can hear 
telegraphic messages from London, Paris, 
Berlin—from ships in fair weather and in 
storms—from wireless stations 2000 to 3000 
miles away. You and your friends can sit 
comfortably at home and enjoy broadcasted 


concerts, “‘dance-jazz,”’ grand opera singers, 


famous orchestras, public speakers, last 
minute news reports, world-joys and world- 
tragedies—every voice that speaks through 
the air by day or by night from a distance 
of 400 to 600 miles. 


How to Enter the Contest 


Simply read the information and instructions on 
the Contest Blanks given away by thousands of 
stores all over the country, Nov. 1 to Nov. 15. You 
will recognize these stores by the Red Seal Battery 
Contest Window Display pictured on the right. 


Makers of 


Red Seal Battery Contes 


A Simple Contest 


The prizes will be awarded for the most appro- 
priate answers completing in your own way, in not 
more than ten words, the following sentence: 

The Red Seal Dry Battery is best 

1. because it is the all-purpose battery—and 
Zee DECAUSE! ae «. 51.50) occiee: Micidrere ae ota ole eatetme ele 

Important:—Only those answers written on the 
official Contest Blanks furnished by dealers will be 
considered. 

All entries must be mailed before midnight, 
Nov. 15th, to:— 

Red Seal Battery Contest, Manhattan Electrical 


ciggh HOR | 
nT NO 
Bel VBAEEY 


because itis the RE] + if 
eres baler ~{I { 


Win this’725” Radio < 
Receiving Set Free! 


“Listen in” on European Stations 
from any part of the United States- 
Enjoy concerts from broadcasting 
stations 400 to 600 miles away- 
Installed free in the home of the 
winner anywhere ip the United States | 


Enter the Red Seal Battery Contest 


Opento Everybody $2 other prizes | "Reais ‘isa 
Come inand get your Free Entry Blank ~ I. 
Contest closes November 15th pr ales \ 

FANRIAT TAN Hy eaten | 
Takers oF tee teres tog aul eet Bai itPose 


* a L_ Daite 


Red Seal Battery Contest Window Display 


Look for it in Dealers’ Windows Nov. 1 to Nov 15. It iden- 
tifies Dealers who will Sive you free Contest Entry Blanks 


ANHATTAN 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO.,INC. NEW YORK 


the FJamous Red Seal Dry Batteries 
and Manhattan Head Sets 


Closes 
Nov. 15# 


Second Prize—$408.50 Complete 
Westinghouse Radio Set 


It consists of the Westinghouse R. 
C. Receiving Set and Western Elec- 
tric Loud Speaker, Tungar Battery 
Charger, Storage Battery, ‘‘B”’ Bat- 
teries, one Manhattan 3,000 ohm 
Headset, 3 vacuum tubes, 2 tele- 
phone plugs and complete antenna 
equipment. Installed free in the 
home of the winner. 


Third Prize—$256.50 Complete 
Grebe Radio Set 


A complete receiving outfit made 
up of the well known Grebe C. R. 
No. 9 Regenerative Receiver and 
TwoStageAmplifier, Magnavox Loud 
Speaker, Storage Battery, Radio 
Homcharger De Luxe, “B”’ Bat- 
teries, one Manhattan 2,000 ohm 
Headset, 3 vacuum tubes, 2 tele- 
phone plugs and complete antenna 
equipment. Installed free in the 
home of the winner. 


.50 Other Prizes 


To each of 50 other contestants 
whose answers are meritorious 
will be given one of the famous 
Manhattan 2,000 ohm Radio Head- 
sets. These headsets have great 
sensitiveness and high amplifying 
qualities. 


io Prizes FREE 


How Red Seal Batteries are Used 


Red Seal Batteries furnish ignition for cars, motor 
boats and farm engines. They operate bells, tele- 
phones, telegraph systems, burglar alarms, time 
clocks, etc. Red Seal Batteries light your Christmas 
tree; ‘‘Red Seals’? make Tommie’s electric train 
whirl around the tracks; ‘‘Red Seals’”’ are the 
Batteries usually specified for radio receiving sets. 
Wherever dependable electrical power in handy com- 
pact form is demanded, there you will find Red Seal 
Batteries on the job. 


The Judges 


The winners will be selected by the following 
Judges: Mr. Llew Soule, Editor of ‘‘Hardware 
Age,’’ New York; Mr. Howard A..Lewis, Manager 
of ‘Electrical Merchandising,’’ New York, and 
Mr. Joseph A. Richards, President, Joseph Rich- 
ards Co., Inc., Advertising Agents, New York. 


Announcement of Winners 


The names of the winners will be published in 
The Saturday Evening Post as soon as possible after 
the contest closes. 


In case two or more persons submit winning an- 
swers of equal merit, prizes identical in character 
with those offered will be given to each successful 
contestant. 


Important to Dealers 


Duplicates of the 53 Radio prizes are to be 
given to dealers having the BEST CONTEST 
WINDOWS. Write us at once for full infor- 
mation and free window display material if you 
haven’t already done so. 
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Make Your Car’s Water System 


Leak- Proof 


Before the First Freeze 


First, pour Warner Liquid Solder in your radiator. It will stop all 
leaks anywhere in the water system. If there are no leaks now, it 
will seal the cooling system leak-proof and prevent leaks develop- 
ing. Do this at once. Then, expensive alcohol or other safe anti- 
freeze solution will not be lost and wasted. 

You should not drive your car a single mile with the water leaking 
out. It will ruin the engine and depreciate the value of your car 
quicker than anything else. Stop it! Get a can of Warner Liquid 
Solder at once. It is Suaranteed not to clog the circulation, or 
cause any injury. Refuse substitutes. Order today. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, use coupon. 


16-0z. can, $1.00; in Canada, $1.25. Ford size, 75c; in Canada, 85c. 


LIQUID SOLD 


Finds Leaks and Stops Them in Radiators, 
Hose and Pump Connections, Gaskets, Etc. 
BOILER 


5-gallon cans. 


leaks of all kinds, in hot water and steam heating systems, stopped quickly with Warner 
Liquid Solder. Will hold 200-pound pressure. For this purpose sold in quart, gallon and 
Attractive dealer proposition for Plumbers, Steamfitters, etc. Write us. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
WARNER-PATIERSON Co. 
Makers of Famous Patterson Lenz, Legal Everywhere 
914 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed please find ( ___) for a can of 
Warner Liquid Solder 


ATTERSON [EN tee 

| atte EENZ Town ___ . Es -4State 

Legal Everywhere. Standard 

Equipment on 72 Makes of Cars. Strechi = 32-2 - 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
post offices are to be closed on January 1, 
1923. At the present time you can go to an 
American post office in Shanghai, buy 
American stamps and have your letter or 
parcel registered in the American language, 
as it were. 

One more detail dealing with foreign con- 
trol remains to be disposed of. At the 
Washington Conference the Chinese, who 
were not at all modest in their requests, 
asked that foreign troops be removed. It 
was decided to institute an exhaustive 
inquiry with the view of relieving this situa- 
tion. That the Chinese had some ground 
for their request is evidenced by the fact 
that in various parts of China foreign sol- 
diers are maintained without authority of 
treaty or agreement. This is notably true 
of Hankow, where the Japanese have kept 
a considerable force. Due to the publicity 
of the conference, these soldiers have lately 
been evacuated. 

No man can go through a Chinese civil 
war, as I did, without realizing that hasty 
withdrawal of foreign troops would be a 
very grave mistake—that is, until a stable 
central government has been established 
and the present army of uniformed looters 
is disbanded. Although there were nearly 
5000 Allied soldiers at Tientsin last May, 
it was necessary to swear in a volunteer 
force of Anglo-Saxons to help patrol the 
streets and intimidate Chang Tso-lin’s bar- 
barians from the north during the strife 
at that time. By the same token, the 
foreign areas such as exist in Tientsin, 
Shanghai and elsewhere afford the only 
real sanctuary for the foreigner, as well as 
the native, in times of civil upheaval. 

Thus the Washington Conference not 
only bulwarked China’s sovereignty, which 
has been suspended, as the phrase goes, for 
a considerable time, but pointed the way 
toward an economic rehabilitation from 
within. The vast domain with its tremen- 
dous possibilities of production and con- 


| sumption cannot be permanently salvaged 


by a superimposed structure of foreign 
control, but, as so many authorities have 
contended, complete emancipation cannot 
be achieved until the Chinese prove them- 
selves trustworthy custodians of alien life 
and property. 

Meanwhile America has already aided 
and abetted the Chinese resolve for self- 
guidance. For one thing, Congress has 
adopted a resolution enabling the President 
to bar shipments of war munitions to China 
whenever he finds that conditions of vio- 
lence exist there. Although China is not 
specifically mentioned in the resolution, 
the document gives the President the right 
to take action in the case of any country 
“in which the United States exercises terri- 
torial jurisdiction.’’ China is such a coun- 
try. This resolution was inspired by the war 
between Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin. 


Constructive Reforms 


Another real first aid to China—and it 
will help her to find herself—is the Amer- 
ican Government’s warning to financiers 
not to place foreign loans without the 
knowledge of the State Department. Even- 
tually this censorship will be vested in the 
Department of Commerce. Though this 
was primarily a blow at European mili- 
tarism—much of the incessant and un- 
necessary warfare in the new countries has 
been fostered by outside funds—it was also 
an intimation to the shoe-stringers who 
have been putting over questionable finan- 
cial deals in the Orient, that they must go 
out of business. 

That China is conscious of the responsi- 
bilities attaching to the service rendered 
her at Washington is evidenced by the 
self-control and seriousness with which she 
meets the new confusion. There is no doubt 
that a new day has dawned, even though 
clouds still obscure the sun. 

Typical of the Wu Pei-fu stewardship 
is the plan for disbanding the huge army 
that has so long sapped at the vitality and 
upset the order of the nation. It is to be 
divided into three periods, the first to begin 
from January 1, 1923, the second from 
January 1, 1924, and the third from Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. It is proposed to comb out the 
weak and the aged from all the divisions 
and brigades of the army to the number 
of one-quarter of the whole force during the 
first period, and the same proportion is to 
be eliminated during the second and third 
periods, until at last the whole army will 
be composed of only efficient and strong 
men, and reduced to about 40 per cent of 
its present numbers. 
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system—a tuchun is a military govern 
of a province—is also under way. Thi 
however, will be more difficult than arn 
demobilization, because many of the: 
overlords have built up powerful person 
armies, which involves the problem of e; 
ployment for the men. A significant a 
vance was registered in July, when Gener 
Feng Yu-hsiang, ‘‘the Christian general, 
was made governor of the important pro 
ince of Honan. General Feng is Wu Pe 
fu’s right-hand man and led the assay 
that put Chang Tso-lin’s troops on the ry 
He celebrated his victory by attending 
service at the Y. M.C. A. Heis one 


The elimination of the obnoxious ‘“ 


that has rallied round the new order 
China. 

The biggest constructive reform achieye 
since the overthrow of President Hsu Shil 
chang, however, is in the sare 


< 
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Finance, which has been the sore sp 
the Peking Government for many decade 
The national treasury has been chronie; 
empty, due to systematic misappr 
tions of funds. Most public officials 
been without salaries during the past 
months. While I was in Peking in Ap 
characteristic episode occurred in conn 
tion with finance that was not without 
element of humor. The staff of the Fi 
Ministry had not been paid for four moni 
The minister himself was a fugitive. 
two hundred and fifty clerks—all P 
offices are notoriously overstaffed—got 
gether and formed a young soviet. 1 
ringleader filched the Acting Minister 
seal or chop, as it is called. A commi 
then waited on him with this ultimatun 
‘‘We are now in possession of your off 
seal. No vouchers can be paid withou 
Until we get some back pay we shall 
the seal, which prevents you from gettil 
any money yourself.’”’ The minister } 
stirred himself, and within a week was a 
to dig up enough money to satisfy the 
surgents. 
The era of financial mismanagement 
ended for the moment at least, for the ne 
Minister of Finance, Tung Kang, is a lay 
yer of integrity. His first act was to redu 
the office force by two-thirds. The sec 
was to appoint an international loan con 
mission, of which Mr. Wellington Koo 
chairman. 


A General House Cleaning 


This commission really sets up a mil 
post in the emancipation of China. 
tional life has been one loan after anoth 
each one surrounding some important ri 
or concession. Money borrowed from 
Japanese represented, in the main, thes 
render of both concession and soverel 
Under Mr. Koo an effort will be ma 
strike a balance and to refund many of 
pressing obligations. The tax-collecti 
system is to be reorganized and a b 
created, in keeping with the actual ne 
the country. As a matter of fact 
really needs no foreign loan. An ade 
tax system, honestly collected and adm 
istered, will suffice for the present. & 
another epochal step is the ruling 
henceforth all foreign agreements 4 
loans made through the Ministry of 
nance must be referred to the Forel 
Office for verification. Agreements la 
this visa will not be recognized as valid. 

After the Ministry of Finance, the M 
istry of Communications ranks next in 
cal and official importance, because amo! 
other things, it is the custodian of the 
ways. More graft has been committed’ 
the purchase of railway supplies than 
almost any other activity. Nearly eve 
bid had to carry an extra overhead, 
from 5 to 40 per cent above the norm 
price, for the difference went to offici 
The office was political rather than constru 
tive. The Minister of Communicatio 
under Hsu Shih-chang is now a fugiti 
in Japan, having fled with his frien 
Liang Shih-yi, the former Premier. Tl 
new head of Communications is N. H. Go! 
who, like Tung Kang, was named by W 
Pei-fu. It means that disinfectants willl 
applied to a malodorous nest. at 

Every sincere observer in China belie' 
that the solution of her tangled go 
ment lies in a group of autonomous § 
modeled after ours, and which would 60) 
stitute the United States of China. | 
obvious reason is that the provinces é 
immense and the distances between 
so great that real cohesion is practie 
impossible. Happily, this consummat 
now seems to be in sight, for one of thet 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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a) CAllen A Quality— Grew Up 
with the American People 


Most of us can remember those boyhood shopping 
trips with Mother. The long time she took to pick 
out Underwear and Hosiery. The questions about 
wear—fit—fullness of size—money’s worth. 

Things wouldn’t be much different today if it 
weren't for 4//en A. 

Allen A is the Master Brand on the genuine 
Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Knit Under- 
wear and the genuine Black Cat Hosiery. 

Probably you have known one or the other— 
or perhaps doth—of these celebrated lines for years. 


You may never have known that they are made 
by the same people. That the standards of style, 
fit, comfort, wearing service and money’s worth 
are the same in both lines. 

It is this uniformity of quality that is signified 
by the Master Brand Allen A added to these two 
celebrated trade-marks. 

Allen A is the sign of personal responsibility on 
the part of the makers. 

It simplifies the question of good Underwear, 
good Hosiery, or oth, to finding the dealer who 
can show you the 4//en A Master Brand. 


THE ALLEN A, COMPANY—KENOSHA, WIS. 
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; This panel shows the 
* links twice enlarged. 

Notice the refinement of 
{ Simmons Chains. 


“The Dickens 


yle 
for every 
man 


In their wide variety of 
link designs, Vest, Waldemar 
and Dickens are Simmons 
Chains to suit all types of 
men and to accord with the 
dress of each. Made by the 
special Simmons process of 
drawing polished gold or 
PLATINUMGOLD or green 
gold over a less expensive 
base—they are at once beau- 
tiful, durable and _ reason- 
able in price. From end to 
end a Simmons Chain is 
sound and true—ready to 
give you years of wear. At 
your jeweler’s. 


Prices from $4 to $15 
R. F. SSMMONS COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 


R. |. Stmmons Co. oF CANADA Lip. 


Toronto Ontario 
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_ the stabilization of China. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
acts of the old Republican Parliament, in 
session at the time I write this article, was 
to agree on the adoption of a permanent 
Constitution for China, similar to that of 
the United States. The right of each prov- 
ince to maintain its own assembly is to be 
recognized. This will probably meet the 
insistent demands of the southern prov- 
inces for provincial autonomy. A few of the 
provinces have had so-called assemblies for 
some years, but the principal function of 
the members was to draw salaries and use 
their official connections to pry easy money 
out of merchants and landowners. 

All these measures, however, will be fu- 
tile unless they are translated into action 
by capable men. Here you reach the funda-. 
mental weakness of China, whose great de- 
ficiency is in trained personnel. There is no 
searcity of what might be called old offi- 
cials, but they are wedded, in the main, to 
that ancient order which, for the want of a 
better name, must be termed officialdom. 
The Peking Government has for many 
years been cluttered up with them. On the 
other hand, the Western-educated young 
Chinese, who are the hope of the republic, 
are not sufficiently familiar with their own 
country, and few are really equipped to 
govern China. One reason is that they are 
not conversant with their own language, 
while others know only their particular 
dialects, of which there are many. To over- 
come this deficiency an effort is being made 
to have the so-called Mandarin accepted as 
the national language. In China there is a 
big difference between the written and the 
spoken speech. The objective now is to 
have the spoken tongue standardized and 
developed into a literary language. 


Presidential Possibilities 


One problem is to get a capable and ef- 
fective president. It is no secret that Li 
Yuan-hung, who returned to office after the 
retirement of Hsu Shih-chang, is merely a 
stop-gap, so to speak. The fact that he was 
called to Peking after the latest civil war 
means that he will only fill out Hsu’s term, 
which would have expired next year. Upon 
the choice of his successor hangs much of 
Wu Pei-fu is 
prominently mentioned in this connection, 
but he is wise enough not to risk his reputa- 
tion in the political maelstrom. A fact that 
stamps him as a really unusual personage is 
that he refuses to admit that he is a states- 
man. 

The next logical candidate is Dr. W. W. 
Yen, who at forty-five is one of the com- 
manding figures in Chinese public life. He 
had his American training at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and has held high diplo- 
matic posts at Washington, where he was 
second secretary under Wu Ting-fang, and 
in Berlin, where he was minister. When I 
reached Peking in April he was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and in the reorganization, 
following the overthrow of Chang Tso-lin, 
was made Acting Premier, the post that he 
occupies at this writing. 

I went to see him at the Foreign Office, 
which is called the Wai Chaio Pu, an essen- 
tially modern structure set in a beautiful 
garden. Doctor Yen is alert and progres- 
sive and speaks an almost faultless English. 
At the time of my visit he was carrying 
practically the whole cabinet burden, for 
the Premier and the Ministers of Commu- 
nications, Education, Finance and Interior 
were either absent on sick leave—the im- 
memorial Chinese subterfuge for evading 
responsibility—or in hiding. 

When I asked him to analyze the Chinese 
situation Doctor Yen said: 

“China’s first problem is to live. There 
is an old proverb of Confucius which says, 
‘Fill the stomach before teaching virtue.’ 
The Chinese do not want much, but they 
want it regularly. Fundamentally, our peo- 
ple are simple souls. At New Year’s time 
they buy a prayer printed on red paper, 
and kill a pig or a chicken, and are su- 
premely happy for days. Westerners who 
come into our midst are appalled at the 
dirt and poverty, and they think we want 
it. Far from that, the Chinese want to be 
clean and they want to be prosperous. 

“In order to achieve our destiny we 
must have adequate transportation. Like- 
wise, we must have revenue. Our total 
national income is less than $80,000,000 
Mexican, and most of it goes for indem- 
nity and interest on debts. The remainder 
is almost humorously insufficient. 

“The most pressing need of China is 
for constructive foreign capital. Hitherto 
much of the foreign money that came into 
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China was employed for selfish exploita- 
tion. With money we need technical skill. 
The Chinese is a born mechanic and all he 
requires is expert education. If I may also 
be permitted to say so, American finance 
abroad, and especially in China, needs a 
much bigger and broader vision. 

“All Chinese had high hopes of the 
Washington Conference, and these hopes 
were realized. The conference gives us the 
much-needed respite from outside aggres- 
sion. Moreover, we got back Shan-tung 
with its immense moral significance, and 
we were also enabled to put our case before 
the whole world.” 

Another presidential possibility is Wel- 
lington Koo, whose name is familiar to most 
Americans because of his prominence as 
Chinese Minister in London and his con- 
spicuous performance as delegate to the 
Washington Conference. Like Doctor Yen, 
he represents the finest type of the young 
Western-educated Chinese, destined for 
high leadership. He is young, fluent, bril- 
liant, and personally most attractive. I 
had the privilege of being cospeaker with 
him at the American College Club lunch- 
eon at Shanghai last May, and I was 
deeply impressed with his sincerity and his 
logic. At that luncheon he told me that 
the Washington Conference had not only 
marked an epoch in Chinese history but 
that it was an unofficial ultimatum to the 
whole world that America was the moral 
steward of his country. His chairmanship 
of the international loan commission is re- 
garded as a step in the direction of the 
presidency. 

When you survey the five presidents— 
Li Yuan-hung is serving his second term— 
who have gone through the motions of 
being chief executive of China since the 
inauguration of the republic, you realize 
what a tremendous innovation the installa- 
tion of a man like Wellington Koo or Dr. 
W. W. Yen, would mean. Yuan Shih-kai 
was an imperialist who hesitated at nothing 
to gain his end. Feng Kuo-chang was an 
unscrupulous militarist and involved in 
one of the most odious of the opium scan- 
dals. Hsu Shih-chang was not only an ultra- 
conservative but having been a grand 
councilor and Vice Premier under the 
Manchus he had about as much sense of 
republicanism as Mr. William Hohenzol- 
lern. Li Yuan-hung, despite his admirable 
intentions, is really a product of the old 
order. The one and only democrat among 
the men who have been president is Sun 
Yat-sen, and he has had no real oppor- 
tunity to function in a big way. 


The Younger Leaders 


On the choice of new premiership will 
depend much of the fate of unification. 
Immediately after Li Yuan-hung took hold 
at Peking he offered the post to Wu Ting- 
fang, who was then civil governor of Kwang- 
tung Province and really acting head of the 
Southern Government in the absence of 
Sun Yat-sen. It was a direct bid for union. 
Wu Ting-fang died a few days after the 
offer reached him. His passing is to be 
deplored for many reasons, one of them 
being that he probably might have ac- 
cepted, and thus brought about the much- 
needed consolidation. 

On August sixth the premiership was 
again tendered to a southern leader, this 
time Tang Shao-yi, who with the possible 
exception of Chen Chiung-ming, is the 
ablest administrator in the Canton group. 
Tang Shao-yi was one of the first Chinese 
students to come to America, and was 
graduated from Columbia University. He 
has had ample cabinet, diplomatic and 
business experience. His most conspicuous 
post, however, was as first premier after 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 
Several years ago he retired to his large 
estate near Macao, where he has intro- 
duced good roads and scientific farming. 
It is doubtful if he can be tempted away 
from his rural retreat. 

The fact that Wu Ting-fang and Tang 
Shao-yi have been offered the premiership 
is an indication that the Peking Government 
is doing its best to achieve unification. The 
one stumbling block is Sun Yat-sen, and he 
will probably reach the end of his rope be- 
fore the close of this year. 

On the day that I write this paragraph 
word is cabled from Peking that Alfred Sze 
has been requested to accept the portfolio 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs. It confirms 
the point that I have previously made— 
namely, that the tendency of the new order 
is toward recruiting the best type of char- 
acter and efficiency. As Chinese Minister 


to Washington and as Wellington Koo’ 
colleague in the conference delegation § 
proved his mettle. Under his sponsorship 
the Wai Chaio Pu will more than hold its 
own during the trying period of nati 
reorganization. 

One reason why unification is so essen 
is that with the possible exception of Y, 
Koo and Sze, the most remarkable g 
of young Chinese is to be found in 
Southern or Canton Government. 
are all American or English-educa 
Conspicuous among them are C. C 
son of Wu Ting-fang, and Quo Tai-chi, 
is perhaps the brainiest man of the lo 
met both Wu and Quo at Canton, and w 
I talked with them it was as if I were d 
ing with Americans whom I would m 
any New York or Washington club. 
addition of such men would be a powe 
aid to the Peking Government. 

This swift Who’s Who of the new orde 
in China would be incomplete without 
word about Chow Tsu-chi, who repres 
that curious phenomenon embodied j 
cross between a near-old official and 
modern one. Like Liang Shih-yi, he } 
been in office so much during the past 
decade that at times it was almost impc 
sible to know when he was in or out. | 
has had a wide experience in diplomaey 
and filled various cabinet posts, includin 
the much-abused job of Finance. Upor 
Hsu Shih-chang’s retirement he fune 
as president until Li Yuan-hung came uy 
from Tien-tsin, and was then made Minis 
ter of Commerce in the new cabinet. 


The Three Great Eras 


My interview with Chow Tsu-chi—h 
was Acting Premier—was memorable 
cause it was in the heart of the hist 
Forbidden City of Peking and with 
background of the emperors. His office wa 
the old cabinet room of the masterfi 
Yuan Shih-kai, while just across the graj 
eled, flower-bordered walk was the 
story modern building erected by 
Empress Dowager, where she died. 
about me were the splendors, some of the 
slightly tarnished, of that great day whe 
the Imperial City, which encircles the for 
bidden area, was the center of emp 
Where once the pig-tailed warriors 
trolled with lance and shield I saw moder 
guards equipped with Mausers. 

At that time Chow Tsu-chi was between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. It was 
most critical period before the outbre 
hostilities between Wu Pei-fu and C 
Tso-lin. When I arrived Wu’s e 
had just left, and Chang’s was due in 
an hour. Each tried to persuade Ch 
Tsu-chi of the virtue of his cause. Bef 
forty-eight hours had elapsed the war 
begun. 

Chow Tsu-chi is one of the great ph 
makers of China. When he assumed # 
acting premiership he faced the usual 
pleted treasury. Every official wan 
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phrase and conditions continue. 

When all is said and done, China, 
Japan, is in transition, and transition n 
dislocation. Whereas the mikado’s peo 
are struggling to break down the ba 
of absolutism, the Chinese face the 
pendous task of political regenerat 
Japan has reached the limit of her agri 
tural possibilities, while China has sca 
scraped the surface of her resources. B 
nations were to the fore at the Washi 
Conference, and as a result each stands 
day at the threshold of a new nationa 
well as international existence. Be 
them, they can make or mar the fu 
the Far East. 

For years China has pleaded for fre 
to work out her salvation unhampi 
invasion under the guise of special e 
nomic rights or spheres of influence. 
opportunity has arrived, for at las 
to be mistress of her fate. It is largely 
to China not only to stabilize herself but t 
realize the prophecy uttered by The 
Roosevelt when he said: 


The Mediterranean era died with the 
covery of America. The Atlantic era is 0 
the height of its development and must 
exhaust the resources at its command, 
Pacific era, destined to be the greatest of 
just at its dawn. B 


Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a s 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with 
nomic and political situation in the Far Eas' 
next will be devoted to the industrialization of 
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ntention, and drew an unexpectedly 
untled answer. She said she had been 
and forth on French ships frequently, 
she didn’t think she would use them 
more in traveling. When I asked her 
she said because she didn’t care for 
ch ways, especially in circumstances 
e excitement might come up. She is 
morous person and I took what she 
lightly, so she told me a story of how 
er last trip her ship had run into a 
of fog. She was sitting on deck when 
oghorn began to blow. The engines 
.d down and the ship’s officers, several 
em, came running along the deck, ex- 
ing loudly and announcing to one 
yer that fog was after all the most 
\ing thing at sea, “‘tout ce qu’il y a de 
langereux, et excessivement inquiétant.” 
had made her feel quite uncomfortable 
her novel and afternoon tea. She 
‘into much detail, describing the ex- 
ations and gestures, and how the offi- 
jad discussed with her just how bad a 
sight be, and how it had caused many 
ywreck in the past. As my friend has a 
atful Irish nature, with all the warmth 
nthusiasm necessary to a good story, 
oyed this one and laughed with her, 
ent ahead making my arrangements, 
had no regrets. 
2 Paris sailed from New York on 
st second, and it carried me back to 
Id World in which I have spent more 
half my life and which I loved so 
iy in its prewar phases. I thought I 
is still find plenty to love in the Jands 
irope, even during their present strug- 
) Those of us who saw the war suffer- 
hd destruction, whether in Russia, in 
te, in Italy, or in Belgium, who 
(ed the privations those people and 
ritish stood so well, remember their 
ftecord with admiration. England, 
Uh she had no enemy on her territory, 
«theless carried a heavy share of the 
¢ troubles, and now carries perhaps 
‘n’s share of reconstruction problems. 
ere one can’t love or admire, there 
‘l sympathy growing from troubles 
*in common; so I laid aside the last 
years of my American life, thought 
of the conditions I had left behind 
en in 1918 I went to my native coun- 
‘refugee, and I prepared my mind to 
nental photographs of all I should 
inter. America with all her qualities 
‘ot weaned me away from Europe’s 
or made me care less for the old ways 
life which had been mine so long, in 
days and gay surroundings. 


*leasant Fellow-Passengers 


‘impressions on board ship were most 
ble. The passengers were largely 
11, Spanish or South American, some 
om spoke Spanish. There were some 
_of the Chicago Opera Company, 
‘few quiet American families who like 
« had sympathetic affiliations across 
‘a. I had a chat with one of these 
}‘triots of mine, and asked him why he 
‘the French Line. He laughed and 
»’ Well, for one reason, because com- 
‘vely few of our compatriots go on it, 
verybody drinks light wines at table 
teatime refreshment, instead of rush- 
the bar on all occasions for countless 
‘ils and whiskies.’ 


A most 
lingly good orchestra—some of its 
rs being graduates from the Paris 
vatoire—performed twice a day, of- 
{in excellent program of serious music. 
Le a long time since I had made an 
1@ voyage on a good ship. During 
r I had made but one crossing, and 
1 a small Norwegian vessel, which 
thout ballast and was short of all 
On it we had spent twelve days, 
ng with the lightness of a cork on 
ugh winter waves. We had been 
din, about twice as many people as 
at was meant to hold. Needless to 

August trip by comparison seemed 
onally comfortable and restful. The 

smooth—so smooth that even I, 
sailor, never missed a meal. The 
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cabins were large and airy, clean and com- 
fortable, and the service silent and effi- 
cient. It was the first week of rest I had 
had in four long years, and about the first 
time I had been alone since 1914 had 
plunged us Russians into the turmoil of 
war. Needless to say, I thought it pleasant 
to lie long hours on deck, watching the blue 
sea and the sky, wondering as to events 
developing in Europe which I would soon 
have an opportunity to watch and to hear 
discussed at close range. 

The most delightful hours on board ship, 
however, were those we spent at table; for 
the captain had invited me to sit with him, 
where also sat the French Ambassador and 
Madame Jusserand. The chief of the 
Chilean delegation to the recent congress 
in Washington, with Madame Aldunate, 
another American woman with her son, a 
charming French widow and the French 
military attaché completed the little 
party. The conversation was in French, 
and, carried on with a vivacity which char- 
acterizes that nation, it touched on every 
subject imaginable and possible. It was 
guided by the quick tongues of Captain 
Boisson and Monsieur Jusserand. The 
captain had sailed over many seas, had ex- 
plored the South American coast as far as 
the Strait of Magellan, had visited most 
Pacific ports and seen the East Indies, 
knew the Mediterranean, Africa and Eu- 
rope, and had picked up a surprising 
amount of information and made a great 
many original observations. Jusserand is a 
brilliant scholar, as well as a clever diplo- 
mat. He knows the literature of half a 
dozen countries, as well as their history, 
and he is witty always without venom. To 
his enemies he shows a tendency to render 
justice always—a rare quality in these days 
when bitterness is rife. 


Deference to Mr. Wilson 


We talked of Franco-American associa- 
tion since the time of Lafayette, about the 
development of the international friend- 
ship through a century and more of history. 
We talked of the misunderstandings on cer- 
tain subjects which had arisen since the 
war, and the reasons for them, the tre- 
mendous propaganda of enemy countries 
which is made with a desire to put the Allies 
out with one another. Jusserand was quite 
frank in saying he thought in many ways 
both the English and Americans misunder- 
stood the necessities of France, though they 
had rendered France such tremendous serv- 
ices throughout the war. He was quick to 
express gratitude to America for the aid 
she is giving France by rebuilding, feeding 
and in general sustaining his country 
through the last four years. 

Quite frankly I took up a number of 
problems where the attitude of France was 
incomprehensible to me. We spoke of the 
League of Nations—the mandates and self- 
determination of various small peoples. 
The Americans in our party expressed dis- 
like for many of these measures and surprise 
that the European nations should be insist- 
ing on our joining a league so contrary to 
many of our theories. One of the French- 
men spoke up, stating that most of these 
ideas had been proposed or championed by 
Mr. Wilson, the American representative 
at the peace conference. He claimed in 
several cases the Europeans had accepted 
them against their own desires, thinking 
they were thereby pleasing the United 
States. It had been found afterwards that 
the American people had not approved Mr. 
Wilson’s attitude. The French delighted 
in saying, and I had to admit their argu- 
ment was logical, that since Mr. Wilson 
had come to the conference as the President 
of the United States, other countries took 
it for granted he represented the desires of 
his people. They claimed they necessarily 
took it for granted, also, that to show him 
respect could but please his people. 

One of the Frenchmen laughingly said, 
“Tf our president had gone to any foreign 
land to negotiate a treaty, or merely to visit 
there as the representative of France, we 
would expect him to be treated with all due 
respect. I think if in any way Mr. Wilson 
in 1918 had not been shown respect by 
Europeans, America would have been 
within her rights in feeling insulted, and in 
showing us all that she felt so.’’? Everyone 
around the table admitted this was true, 
and that though Americans did not neces- 
sarily then or now feel in sympathy with 


the doctrines established by Mr. Wilson, 
we should not have enjoyed—after the 
part America had taken in the war—seeing 
our President contradicted or ill-received 
by the delegations of our Allies. 

I brought up the subject of the American 
aid in the French reconstruction lately and 
asked some questions as to what France 
had done to help herself. I said I should 
like to be put in the way of seeing some of 
her own work and the results of her own 
thrifty ways, and the Ambassador promised 
to put me in touch at once in Paris with 
those who knew the detail of all this. Of 
course I had read that ninety billions of 
franes had been appropriated by the French 
Government for rebuilding the devastated 
regions; this in spite of the terrible taxes 
and debts which weigh so heavily on 
France’s shoulders. ‘In spite of the fact, 
also, that reparations have not come in as 
was expected, the Germans having spent 
all the money they possessed in recon- 
structing themselves instead of paying 
France,’’ one of the Frenchmen added. I 
spoke then of military France and its am- 
bitions, and elicited the information, which 
I confess was news to me, that though her 
army seemed large and was talked of as 
such since the war ended, it actually cost 
France less than the British navy cost 
Great. Britain, and less than the little 
American army cost the United States. 
In fact, M. Jusserand claimed France had 
accomplished a remarkable feat in so 
rapidly reducing her military strength. He 
said the expenses of the army during the 
last year of the war had reached the 
colossal sum of thirty-six billion francs. 
The year following the war, 1919, it had 
cost only eighteen billion, in 1921 only six 
billion three hundred million, while this 
year’s budget estimated but four billion 
nine hundred million francs. 

We took up the question of France’s 
naval ambitions too. The French Ambas- 
sador stated that the talk of this question 
at the Washington Conference had been 
largely propaganda, as France’s ambition 
is in reality rather modest, and aims only 
at resuming in this respect the rank held by 
her before the World War. He added the 
naval program voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1912 was in abeyance and all 
French arsenals had observed a complete 
holiday since 1914. He claimed that very 
largely the feeling in America had been 
roused on this subject by artificial and in- 
tentional means. There was a refrain to all 
statements made by the French on board 
our ship, as well as by the French whom 
I have come in contact with in France, as 
to Germany being responsible for all the 
wrong and all the trouble the French are 
suffering from. France has not forgotten 
1870, and 1914 was much worse. For a gay 
people, usually ready to let bygones be by- 
gones, they hark back to their sufferings 
at Germany’s hands with remarkable con- 
tinuity. “If only they would say just once 
that they are sorry!’ said M. Jusserand. 


The Gallic View of Propaganda 


The French generally feel misunder- 
stood by us, not only in their attitude to- 
wards Germany and their military and 
naval ambitions but as to the desire of 
England to see them make concessions. 
They occasionally show that they are hurt 
by things which are said or hinted at in the 
United States; especially do they refer to 
the time of the Washington Conference, 
when they realize they lost a good deal of 
their earlier popularity. They don’t quite 
know what they might have done to hold 
on to America’s warm sympathy, and they 
are evidently puzzled and pained. This 
matter has cropped up not only among the 
little group on board ship but in several 
conversations I have had with Frenchmen 
in Paris. I have come in contact here with 
officials, relief workers and private individ- 
uals; as soon as the ice is broken they ask 
something of all this. 

I have tried to explain that I thought, as 
did many of their other friends in America, 
that their propaganda had been badly 
handled in Washington. Whereupon they 
invariably say they did not feel they would 
need propaganda among friends, and had 
therefore made no effort in that direction. 
They add that they had no money to spend 
for such things and that “France is proud, 
too proud to explain herself or excuse her- 
self. She stands on her record!”’ 
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It would seem this is one of the points 
where the Anglo-Saxon mind and the 
Latin run on divergent lines. In discussing 
what we mean by propaganda, or the edu- 
cation of our public to see things as they 
are, there would seem to us to be no harm. 
Very certainly we believe there is much 
harm in making false statements, either to 
win friendship, money or success, or to 
destroy an enemy’s credit. This is propa- 
ganda in the German sense, and is the 
French definition too. I have tried to ex- 
plain to a great many very intelligent 
Frenchmen that both the English and the 
Americans consider it not only legitimate 
but necessary to make known what they 
are doing, so that the public will be inclined 
to back a national, financial or charitable 
effort, either in a material or a moral way. 

It was quite evident through the winter 
months in Washington, when the British 
delegation brought with it such first-class 
publicists as Lord Riddell and Mr. Steed, 
that it was worth while to go about in the 
United States telling of England’s attitude, 
winning the sympathy of large American 
groups for the British. This enabled the 
British delegates to attend to their busi- 
ness at the conference with the knowledge 
that their popularity was being assured. 
The French had had no single spokesman 
outside, and had felt the loss of such. 


A Frenchman on French Traits 


On this subject one Frenchman with 
whom I have often talked since arriving in 
Paris said to me: ‘‘We French are never 
seen at our best outside our homeland. 
When we go abroad we take our French 
ways with us. You will see Frenchmen in 
a hotel in America or in England demand- 
ing things served to them in exactly the 
French way. They call outsiders and one 
another brigands, or thieves perhaps, be- 
cause their coffee happens not to be suffi- 
ciently sweet or because it is too hot— 
yet they mean nothing. An Anglo-Saxon 
means business if he uses insulting words, 
and he therefore misunderstands us. Yet 
we expect to be understood by our Allies, 
although by this time we should know 
that we are at a great disadvantage in not 
speaking their language. We use French; 
and when things don’t go our way and we 
feel slightly offended we show it, because 
we are honest and believe explanation or 
advertisement is unnecessary. We don’t 
do propaganda, but count on other people 
doing it for us. We count on them to find 
out what good efforts we are making, and 
to praise us and sympathize. We don’t get 
praise often. Please notice that you have 
asked me half a dozen questions as to what 
we were doing in the way of reconstruction, 
and because that isn’t my department I’m 
unable to answer you. Now if I were 
German or English I should have my desk 
here stuffed with pamphlets containing all 
the information you want, and I should 
have my pamphlets prepared in different 
forms. One would be concentrated, for 
the person who wants a few facts in 
popular form; another would be techni- 
cal and statistical, for the specialist stu- 
dent. All I should have to do would be to 
hand you one or another, or all of these— 
if I were German. Whereas I can do noth- 
ing for you today but refer you to the men 
actually in charge of work being done in 
devastated France.”’ 

The above traits seem to be some of 
France’s disadvantages. On the other 
hand, she shows undoubted virtues in her 
reconstruction and goes forging ahead of 
all the other European countries. France’s 
children are so thrifty, so ready to work, 
and to make much of every little thing 
which can help in their land’s upbuilding. 
We start in a few days for the devastated 
regions to see what has been done out 
there, but even motoring from Havre down 
to Paris I had an opportunity of noticing 
many typical things along the road, small 
straws that show the way the wind is blow- 
ing. In the first place, although there are 
almost no men to be seen in the fields or in 
the village streets, through all that north- 
ern district, the women, old men and young 
boys are doing heavy work. There is a 
record harvest, and every tree is trim, 
every dried twig is being used. The fruits 
are ripening richly. The animals look well 
fed; well fed enough for much work to be 
expected of them. The little farms look 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Remington, 


HE Remington 

institution as 
you know it now 
had its start in 
this original hand- 
made rifle. 


Started 
in 1816 


haps and mishaps 
of practical test 
use in every game 
locality in the 
world. 


A young man 
named Remington 


—the new .20 gauge 
Pump Gun. Inless 
than two years the ° 
most widely pop- 
ular shotgun in 
America. 


—the “Palma” .22 
cal. Cartridges — 


In 1816, Eliphalet Remington wanted a rifle. 


He couldn’t afford to buy one—so he made a rifle 
himself. Naturally he made it the best he knew how. 
So good that other folks wanted to buy rifles the 
way he made them, and he went into business. 
There were only about 8,000,000 people in this 
country at that time, and lots of game and Indians. 


For one pioneer 
sportsman that 
Eliphalet Reming- 
ton served, Rem- 


ington today serves 
thousands. 


But it tries to keep in just as close 
personal touch with customers as its 


founder did. 


Over all the long time Remington was 
growing in size it developed, too, a sort 
of faculty for encouraging sport, and 
for making things better for the sports- 
man’s use. 


It won’t take much time to read the 
following notes of some of the accom- 
plishments that Remington is modestly 
proud of — 


—the first hammerless solid- breech repeating 
shotgun. 

—the first hammerless autoloading shotgun. 

—the first successful high power slide action re- 
peating rifle. 

—the first locked-breech autoloading rifle. 

—the first paper shot shell and first metallic car- 
tridges successfully manufactured in the 
United States. 

—the first primer adapted to smokeless powder. 

—the first battery cup for best quality paper shot 
shells. ; 

—the first cartridges for automatic pistols. 

—the first standard high power smokeless car- 
tridges for big game autoloading rifles. 

—the first .410 Gauge Shotgun Shells in the 
United States. 

—the first Nickeled Primer. 


setting a new | 
standard of uni- 
formity in small caliber ammunition for ex- 
pert shots. 


—the new Game Loads—shells loaded specifically 
to get the game. Science substituted for guess- 
work—and simplicity for complication. Fur- 
nished exclusively in “Nitro Club” Wetproof 
—with the finest of American smokeless pow- 
ders and shot. 


—the new .22 calibre Autoloading Rifle—the 
first to use regular .22 short cartridges. 
* * * 
And now people everywhere are begin- 
ning to feel Remington leadership in 
Cutlery. 


Think how hard it has been to get a 
real good knife. 


Think of the opportunity for somebody 
to make real good knives. 


It is characteristic that Remington saw 
the chance—and took it. 


Over 700 different 
knives in the Reming- 
ton line. 


SITU 


165 


On sale now —all 
over the U.S. A. 


SPORTSMEN’S AND TRAP- 
PER’S KNIFE—with sticking 
and skinning blades. 

Length open — 8% inches. 
Length closed—4'f inches. 


Wy ° . e ° 
Vs —the first Oil-Proof Automatic Pistol Cartridges. 
y, 
QS —the first Wetproof Loaded Shells that proved At Je aioe 
O . oO. 
a themselves completely Wetproof in all the Look for the Remington Ball Mark right here 
ay on the big blade of every pocket knife you buy. 
eI This mark is your guarantee of a genuine 


ay IE 


Remington Knife—made in America. 
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HESE pictures represent the last word in Remington 

Firearms and Ammunition—typical of the Remington 
faculty for progress in anticipating the needs of the sportsmen 
of this country. 


SEE THE REMINGTON DISPLAY NOW IN YOUR DEALER’S WINDOW 


| ane SS ee e The Remington Autoloading Rifle 
| F = —— (.25, .30, .32 and .35 Calibers) 


The Remington High Power Slide Action Rifle 
(.25, .30, .32 and .35 Calibers) 


The New Remington .22 cal. Autoloading Rifle 
(Uses regular .22 Short Cartridges) 


[2a Remmn Son Qa. 
= QUAIL_LOAD 


DOVES » nd 
WOODCOCK 


RO CLUB Wetproof 
'The New Remington Hi-Speed rere 


The New Remington ‘‘Palma” 
. Rifle Cartridges The New Remington Game Loads .22 cal. Cartridges 

Ask for them by the name of the game — Duck, 

Goose, Brant, Rabbit, Squirrel, Snipe, Grouse, 

Dove—every kind of game—12, 16 and 20 gauge. 


: MADE IN AMERICA AND SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Remington Arms Company, Inc.—New York City 


Established 1816 


Se ington, 


THE AUTHORITY!N FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION Ann CUTLERY aa ee 
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TRUSCON 


STANDARD 9 BUILDINGS 


tats 


Less than $1.00 per sq. ft. 
for this permanent building 


with steel windows and doors 


The building illustrated is 64 ft. 
x 150 ft. with clear height of 11 
ft. in side baysand 24 ft. incenter 
bays. The price covers this mod- 
ern all-steel building erected 
complete (except floor and 
foundation)—a fireproof build- 
ing daylighted and ventilated by 
wide expanse of Truscon Steel 
Windows, with monitor sash 
mechanically operated. (Price 
also includes 50c freight rate.) 


od BES ; aie ee 


Many Truscon Standard Buildings 
cost even less than the one here 
illustrated—all give corresponding 
savings over other forms of perma- 
nent construction. Furnished in 
many types (some illustrated below), 
in any size, and with any desired 
arrangement. Used for widest variety 
of purposes, including factories, ware- 
houses, foundries, oil buildings, rail- 
road buildings, offices, shops, also 
auxiliary buildings. 


SAWTOOTH ROOF 


PITCHED ROOF 
WITH LANTERN 


Peak tse 


ell Us 


taint can RE 


Your Problem 


And we will quote you price on a 
building to meet your needs exactly. 
Write now while prices are low. 


Remember you pay only our factory 
cost plus one overhead, plus one profit 


TRUSCON STEEL Co. 
~.__ YOUNGSTOWN, 
Memo ~~ OHIO 


to write to Truscon rete 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., ae 
Dept. S-14, about building problem. eee 
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‘“ (Continued from Page 79) 
combed and cared for and are fertilized as 
much as in old days—or more. Everything 
that can be made productive is being de- 
veloped and exploited to the last degree. 
On the other hand, the people are poorly 
dressed, in clothes much more patched and 
faded than they used before the war. The 
houses are less freshly painted. One feels 
that every economy is being practiced, and 
that the gay spirit of the people rises above 
this dull exterior. Flowers—roses and 
geraniums mostly—lend their bright colors 
to little homes, cover the shabbiness of a 
peeling wall or of patched roofs, only suffi- 
ciently mended to keep out the rain. 

It seemed to me there were more babies 
than I had seen in France ten years ago, 
and there were many more women in 
mourning all along the road. Every village 
had its monument to its own dead on 
various great battlefields. In spite of these 
pathetic reminders of war, the people’s 
faces showed cheerfulness and pluck. They 
have lived a great drama and their spirit 
is unbroken. I was told a touching story 
of how much those in the devastated region, 
where the situation looked most hopeless, 
were anxious to get work; and how, when 
the first trucks appeared at Lille bringing 
thread for their looms, the women had 
gone out with tears and cries and songs 
and had marched round the cars, joyfully 
shouting, ‘‘Le fil! Le fil!” 


French Commerce 


In spite of many impediments after only 
three years of peace French commerce and 
shipping have already reached prewar fig- 
ures and the balance of trade for France is 
favorable. During the first four months of 
1922 French imports have been to the 
value of seven billion frances, but exports 
from France have surpassed this by three 
hundred and thirty-one millions. I asked 
M. Jusserand if he did not think this tre- 
mendous development of France would 
seem or be called a menace to other coun- 
He replied that a great deal was 
said now and then of the possibility of 
America being swamped with cheap prod- 
ucts from abroad; but that America need 
have no fear of France, as French products 
were not cheap to manufacture and did not, 
generally speaking, compete with Amer- 
ican products at all. 

He continued: ‘‘Each country accord- 
ing to its own bent and obeying its own 
interests follows different lines. The Amer- 
icans are producing merchandise in im- 
mense quantities with the help of their 
wonderful machines; we French are pro- 
ducing more carefully finished articles, with 
the wonderful ten fingers of the French 
workman. We send very little to America, 
so little that, given the importance of both 
countries, our trade with your native land 
is almost ridiculous. Belgium, for in- 
stance, is smaller than Maryland, and has 
a population smaller than the state of 
Pennsylvania. The United States has a 
population of more than one hundred and 
five millions and is as large as Europe, 
Russia included. Yet, to the advantage of 
all concerned, we French yearly sell more 
goods to Belgium than we do to the United 
States. If you will compare the trade 
statistics between France and the United 
States for 1921, you will find the exchanges 
result in every inhabitant of France buying 
American goods to the value of six dollars, 
while every American buys French mer- 
chandise only to the value of one dollar 
and thirty-five cents.” 

Since I have been in Paris I have asked 
several French officials questions as to the 
economic situation, and they all say they 
feel that France is safe, in spite of what 
appears to be a dangerous financial condi- 
tion. They don’t worry very much about 
this, as they consider the reparations 
money which they mean to obtain will put 
them on their feet. Industrially, commer- 
cially and agriculturally they are doing 
well. Though grateful for aid in recon- 
struction from abroad, I gather they feel 
capable of carrying most of this themselves 
from now on. Whenever I have asked what 
they consider their most serious problems 
I have gotten the answer that the nation’s 
birth rate troubles them and that the fight 
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against tuberculosis is serious. They are 
very appreciative of American sympathy, 
and say so often. In all the trouble France 
has lived through, she has kept her pluck, 
her thrift and her gayety of spirit, as well as 
her faith in herself and in the future. Here 
in Paris, even at this dead season, French 
taste fills the shops with pretty things 
which the world at large is buying from 
her. The people all seem cheerful. 

An American student of labor condi- 
tions, who has lived many years in France, 
gave me a number of interesting impres- 
sions of his own the other day. He thinks, 
although he has been a French sympa- 
thizer through the war and through the 
reconstruction, that the time has come 
when American relief should be withdrawn. 
It will be good for France to work her way 
alone, according to him. I find largely 
that is the impression of Americans in some 
of the relief organizations too. 

I had fancied that with all her troubles 
France had no money to give away, yet 
I find to my surprise this government has 
distributed to groups of Russian refugees 
living in the south of France quite large 
subsidies for a year or two past; able- 
bodied men from other groups of my Rus- 
sian compatriots were given work in the 
devastated regions. Right here in Paris 
twenty thousand frances a year goes to a 
charity for Russian refugees, and in Con- 
stantinople the French rationed most of 
Wrangel’s army during the year following 
its withdrawal from the Crimea. Though 
these subsidies in money and in food as-well 
as in work have been little compared to the 
great gifts of the American nation to the 
Russians, not to mention other nations, 
they represent a feeling to which one must 
do justice. 

The Government of France has been ex- 
ceedingly categorical on the Russian ques- 
tion. She declared herself as opposed to 
the recognition of the soviets, and she has 
backed all the anti-Bolshevik movements. 
I fancy this action has been based on two 
reasons, both good: First, the danger to 
France from Bolshevik propaganda inside 
her frontiers; and second, the danger to 
France from the Bolsheviki who in Russia 
for the last four years have controlled and 
held the property of French citizens with 
money invested there in mines or indus- 
trial and banking companies. 


Russian Refugees 


The pitiless logic of the French has been 
of better use to the real Russian cause than 
any mere sentimental attachment could 
have been. It has proved that where 
there was no reliability, responsibility or 
loyalty there could be neither credit nor 
transactions, and therefore no recognition 
was practical. Events have justified this 
judgment. On the whole, Russian refugees 
in France have been able to find more work 
and in more congenial positions than in 
most countries. There are many of them 
struggling along, making a poor but cer- 
tain living, in shops or factories, on farms 
or in colonies. Poor people mostly, they 
live from hand to mouth keeping their 
misery to themselves and showing cheerful 
faces to the outside world. It seems strange 
to be among my adopted compatriots 
again. To see them with their charming 
smile and gentle manners, continuing their 
lives, educating their children somehow, 
doing everything they can to help those 
who are least fortunate among them. 

Women, who used to play the Lady 
Bountiful in some palace of Petersburg or 
old Moscow before the war, have passed 
through three or four years of utter misery, 
yet they meet me smiling. They do their 
own cooking and washing now, their own 
teaching of their children. They look 
respectable and neat, they talk about 
literature and science, politics and religion, 
with the same vivid interest they used to 
show in all these things. They have kept 
their faith in the future, their courage and 
their self-respect in the present, and they 
generally find time, when their own day’s 
work is done, to help others still poorer 
than themselves to find a position or to 
embroider and sew at home things that 
can be sold. The husbands are working, 
too, at any menial job to be obtained. 
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When these Russians poured into Fy, 
the French were rather against them 
spite of seven million casualties contrib: 
by Russia to the Allied cause! Now, a 
end of four long years, the mass of 
Slav refugees have won the respect 
love of their hosts here. There wer 
first also difficulties between the diffe 
parties into which Russians had diy 
up on political lines. These have } 
smoothed over largely by now, and: 
all now represent merely the real Ry 
that is to be—the general non-Bolshe 
constructive forces. They are giving 
world a supreme lesson i 
loyalty, energy and patience in unheay 
trials. | 

The character of the Russian refug 
a very different one from that of 
French, and they stand in sharp cont 
to one another. In many ways I love 
Slavs the best, and yet, in France, w 
ever the drama the nation has been thr 
it has brought about a reaction that is: 
fine. There is a light, gay side whichk 
laughter and music in the air here. G 
nol—Punch and Judy—performed for 
children on my ship every afternoon, 
in the audience, gazing at the performa 
there were many French men and wom 
parents of the children or merely e 
attracted by the fun and exploits of 
Punch. It is the same about me her 
Paris, where even now in the dead se 
restaurants in the Bois are gay with li 
all through the evening, and strains of 
out there or in the Montmartre que 
attract a crowd. The dressmakers’ s 
are full and all the little restaurants o 
town have their gay clients. | 


Good Taste in France 


I was listening to some Frenchmen 
one day on the ship; they were spea 
of the harm Germany had done and 
sharp wound made in France’s side. 1 
spoke of their country as “‘la belle Fran 
“la douce France’’—almost with tear 
their eyes. It sounded as if she we’ 
woman whom they loved and who was] 
wounded. I cannot imagine an Eng 
man or an American speaking in thes 
way of his native land, though these | 
shown quite as much willingness as Fre 
men to give their lives, each for his a 
try. In a general way we Anglo-Sa) 
are not apt to be sentimental about Col 
bia, Liberty or Britannia! In fact, on 
short year ago I heard in a public the 
one of America’s great comic star a¢ 
address the Statue of Liberty as “Lib, 
girl!’ to the delight of a large audient 
patriotic Americans. But the French 
parently need picturesque expressh2 
any sentiment they have and they go. 
it with as much enthusiasm as they a 
the serious scientific side of anything | 
may undertake. 

I am reserving for another article a) 
we have just made to the Pasteur I} 
tute, where I thrilled with delight 
surprise over its greatness. It showed 
serious side of France and the vast len 
she has gone towards helping the worl 
science. Somehow, as one travels abot 
France, one cannot wonder that the Fr 
wax sentimental over her beauty or 
softness. There is an unerring instinct 
for decoration—an instinct that has 
the world in things of taste, a good 
with which they embellish even ¥ 
Versailles stands severe and noble it 
park, while grouped around it are the 
pleasure houses where the great me 
France amused themselves when they! 
and worked at court around the Louis 
Those who know France well like 


their mourning. We do not always re 
their moods, but through the centt 
they have produced much to wonder at 
much for us to follow. We feel the ch 
of their life and we find sooner or later 
the people are a natural part of this 
and lovely land of France! 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
cles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The next will 4 
in an early issue. i 


Miss Mallard isn’t here, then?’ he 
in a tone of disappointment. ‘I 
sed to see her about something very 
yrtant. Is she coming down later?” 
Nhat is it you have to see her about?” 
ar tone was calm and composed. When 
7 produced the letter from Errison’s 
held out her hand for it. Nerve! 
ew drew back. 
No,” he said decisively, ‘‘this is for 
} Mallard.” 
} see everything before it goes to her.” 
vou?” He could not help the exclama- 
Disgust was behind it. ‘‘Gosh,” he 
explosively, ‘‘can’t she even open her 
imail?”’ 
» took a quick turn about the room, 
ing up again at the drawing board 
1d which the girl sat fenced in, disap- 
al in the eyes that surveyed him smile- 


‘Vhat I meant to say,” he said, ‘‘is 
Jit seems—it seems sort of putting on 
yo give you everything to do; such a 
|| It—it is too much responsibility.” 
“ou forget about Miss Mallard. Be- 
cher father died she did not know a 
1 about business, and she’s as young 
hm.” 
“es; but, after all, she has money to 
i her, and this great place 4 Le 
vd his hand as if he took in the whole 
urd Building. “It seems a shame to 
«you all the risks 4 
‘isks?”’ 
“es; anybody might come in here, 
«you up—anything!”’ 
$: looked very little as he viewed her, 
uring small sister to the world. 
“think they’d have difficulty,’”’ she 
ly, and opened the drawer at her 
h displaying an automatic. “I can 
% too,” she said—‘‘shoot straight!” 
}» shut the drawer with a snap, holding 
>er hand; and Andy, because he did 
; ie what else to do, gave her the letter. 
ent over to the Inness then, studying 
uently. But at a sound from the girl 
tned round. 
‘*hat is this?’’ she asked him. 
‘that it states, precisely.” 
Fpasare these people really going to 
(32? 
Ady felt apologetic at the look in her 
ss She was horrified, like a child—or 
mele Andrew. Andy’s thoughts went 
slaurriedly to the old man’s face. 
‘am afraid so, unless you can get Miss 
lird to take it up. Thomasson wanted 
bring it to the attention of Mr. 
. You see, the matter has been 
dby him. I—there is no doubt that 
ittern was taken from one of theirs, 
crse.”’ 
] girl seemed to freeze as she looked 
ha. The golden eyes grew dark, an 
rsion of distaste was plain about her 
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‘ere is every doubt in the world. I 
‘up the patterns for the Mallard 
; I certainly never copied one of 


Be 


leg your pardon.” 
re was silence for a minute. Andy’s 
rworked automatically, like a clock. 
rse, this girl did not look like a thief, 
ju never could tell. He had indubita- 
}oof that patterns had been stolen— 
« bodily out of another concern; the 
2ds, of which Uncle Andrew had been 
lt head—so why not from Errison’s? 
tiad been done not only since the K 
cin shut down, but for two years. be- 
- He’d be crafty; he’d find out how 
ais Miss Phillips had been working 
-That would show him how much she 
Thable for, in a way. 
u he couldn’t break the silence, get 
2stion out. The girl was reading the 
again. She looked up at him with 
sression of disdain. 
Think you’d better go,” she said. “I 
#2 that this has attention.” 
sht!” He took a step towards 
(or. Then he came back rapidly. 
7,” he said gently, “I—I didn’t 
a thing personal, you know. Of 
" you wouldn’t take an idea any 
1an you—you’d steal a silver spoon. 
t has been done here. It’s been done 
before you came, I guess. You 
elt been here long?” For the life of 
‘ could not help the hopeful sound 
h) question. He liked this little girl. 
nted to—to—well, he didn’t quite 
vhat he wanted. 
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THE SATURDAY 


LTWEEDS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


She looked at him without speaking for a 
moment; a long, unwinking stare it would 
have been in anyone else. But out of the 
golden eyes, framed by the gold-glinting 
brown hair and the short upper lip, it did 
not seem intrusive. At last she seemed to 
come to some sort of conclusion about him, 
and turning swiftly opened another drawer. 

“Here,” she said, “I want you to look 
at these. Mr. Slade says you know more 
about tweeds than all the rest of them 
out there put together. He—he was just 
saying so when you came in. Now tell 
me what you think of these.” 

She pushed towards him a book of tweed 
samples; beautiful patterns, most of them; 
evidently not now in use. Andy bent over 
them, leafed the pages over swiftly. Then 
he looked up at her, a hard light in his eyes. 

“These are K patterns.” 

“ce KR 

His heart gave a leap; she did not know 
what he meant. 

“T’ll tell you,”’ he said, leaning towards 
her and dropping his hands on the side of 
her drawing board, a light support that 
seemed somehow to give him balance. 
““The K tweeds were in existence when— 
when the Mallard’s were—were migrating 
ducks. They started’”’—he broke off to ask 
a question—‘“‘you can take time to listen? 
It’s fairly long.” 

She nodded briefly. 

“They started in a small way. People 
think that Scotchmen have the monopoly 
of making tweeds, you know;;” but the first 
man to make K tweeds wasn’t Scotch. He 
was a Devon man, and he dreamed out his 
patterns lying on the hillside watching the 
sun make shadows on the heather and 
furze and bracken of the Devonshire hills 
and valleys. Then he went back to his 
cottage and wove out his dream by hand, 
inch by-inch. It took him eighteen months 
to make a tweed of the fine light quality 
he had imagined; no other tweed had ever 
been like it. The lady of the manor bought 
it, and made a cape to wear when she 
walked upon the moors. They said that 
when she was far off they could not dis- 
tinguish her, she merged so into the hill- 
side. They thought he was almost a 
magician.” 

“An artist!” the girl murmured. 

Andy smiled. 

“That’s about it. He received the usual 
artist’s pittance, too, for the bountiful lady 
of the manor paid him ten silver shillings 
for that piece of tweed. He wove three 
others before he died, and his son finished 
the fourth piece that he had not completed. 
Since his father had taught him how, it 
seemed the natural thing for him to con- 
tinue the work. After awhile he moved to 
London and opened up a little shop. He 
was fortunate enough to sell a piece to the 
king and his fortune was made. Everyone 
wanted K tweeds after that.” ~ 

He paused, looking off at the Inness 
landscape on the wall. 

“Well’’—he brought himself back to his 
story reluctantly, it seemed—‘“‘you know 
how it is. A business like that in England 
goes on from father to son, father to son; 
always in the family, growing, growing. 
Mostly they had a designer in the family 
too; an artist fellow like the first one, 
though once or twice they had to hire out- 
side help, and the last of the family to run 
the business took in his nephew to design 
their patterns. That was before the steal- 
ing began.” 

“But why didn’t they sue, if people 
really were stealing their patterns?” 

The clear young eyes met hers fearlessly. 

“T know. That seems the obvious thing 
to us here, but over there it is different. 
The K people had never been to law. I 
don’t believe the old man would have sur- 
vived a suit of that kind. He had a kindly, 
fine old face—I knew him—and he prided 
himself on conducting the business as it 
always had been conducted. Funny, to an 
American; but they are like that, some of 
them, and you can’t change ’em.”’ 

He grinned; then dropped back to 
gravity. 

“Well, they went on and on until after 
the war. The people who bought from them 
were the real gentry, the people whose 
fathers and grandfathers had worn K 
tweeds; farther back than that, even. 
They had that sort of trade; carried it on 
still in the dark little shop on Russia Row 
where it had started. And, of course, 
quality like the K quality could not be 
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cheap, and wool after the war was dearer 
than ever, and no one had very much 
money, somehow. When the Mallard’s 
began to advertise their tweeds, and 
opened a big fashionable shop in Bond 
Street, all the newly rich people went 
there—and, as I say, no one else had very 
much money. The old customers would 
come in and visit with the firm, but they 
couldn’t buy. Some of them used to joke 
about it—say it was a good thing the K 
tweeds wore so faithfully. 

“All that didn’t pay the bills, though; 


you can see that; and then, as I say, the |- 


patterns were stolen—oh, not openly, of 
course; not taken out wholesale so that 
anyone could tell them, but bit by bit. I’ll 
show you.” 

He turned rapidly the leaves of the book 
she had handed him, stopped at one page. 

“See this—those fine tracings, dark green 
on brown, the flickering shadow of gray 
that spins in and out? Well, that had a 


mist of purple over the whole—haze, you 
know, a color trick. Mallard’s probably 
could not copy that, because they left it 
out—when they took the rest!’’ He spoke 
contemptuously. 

The girl sprang to her feet, her small fists 
clenched, her eyes blazing. 

“T—I think you’re horrid!” she said. 
“You—we are working for them. Any- 
how, I should think AQ 

“But they’re doing it now!’ said Andy 
mercilessly, and a steely glint came into his 
kind eyes. “It wasn’t just to get in with 
the K trade. They couldn’t take that away 
while the K people were in existence, of 
course, because the people who’d always 
bought from them would not go anywhere 
else. It was to make out that their tweeds 
were as good. And they weren’t; there 
isn’t a tweed in existence today as fine in 
quality as the K; it would go through a 
bracelet—what Mallard would do that?’ 

“T don’t believe you are right,” said the 
girl. ‘I don’t believe it. I knew Mr. 
Mallard. He was the kindest man in 
existence’’—she looked as if she were about 
to cry—“‘and his daughter ——”’ She bit her 
lip, and taking out a handkerchief dabbed 
her eyes. ‘‘I—I don’t see why you have 
it in for them so, Mr. Keay.”’ She glanced 
at the card he had given Mark Slade and 
pronounced his name in two syllables, 
Kee-aay, as most persons did at sight. 

Andy opened his mouth to correct her, 
and then shut it tight. If he told her the 
name was pronounced K, the girl would 
connect him with the story about the 
tweeds, he knew without telling. He’d 
been an idiot to let himself go like that. 


Suppose she told Miss Mallard. There’d 
be the devil to pay and all. Not that it 
wasn’t true, every word of it; but he did 
not want to be fired, have to leave Mal- 
lard’s; that would defeat his purpose. And 
more than that, he certainly did not want 
to be connected with the K tweeds. He’d 
heard Ender speak of them once, savagely 
almost, the note of jealousy more than ap- 
parent. What was it to Ender that the 
Keay firm had refused to sell to Mallard’s, 
preferring rather to go down to oblivion, 
go out of business? How could it matter 
to Ender? He wasn’t one of the firm. 

But he did not pursue this question 
further. He leaned over the drawing board 
and spoke quietly. 

“You’re wrong. I haven’t it in for them, 
Miss Phillips; but look here, even you are 
a sign that I’m right.’”’ He picked up the 
loose piece of drawing paper that she had 
detached when he was in this room before 
with Mark Slade, and turned it round. “TI 
couldn’t help seeing this, and—and you 
don’t know enough about designing tweeds, 
fabrics of any kind, to be in charge here. 
You even have the count of threads wrong, 
see? And your colors 24 

He did not finish the sentence, but put 
the paper down again quietly. A spark 
that boded ill for Andy Keay rose in the 
girl’s eyes, but she smiled on him sweetly. 

“You seem to know a lot about it. What 
if I do make up the patterns? What if I 
am not worth my salary? I shall be in 
time.” 

“T know; but that’s just my point—you 
aren’t now. You see, I am sure it isn’t your 
fault; but the new range of patterns, for 
instance, they are all copies—careful 
copies, I admit—of the K tweeds. Some- 
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A Pal for Work or Play—that’s 
the “Ramster.” Young men, 
men of all ages, enjoy its smart 
appearance, its unusual com- 
fort and freedom of action. 
Ready to serve you for work 
or sport, at your fireside, in 
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Durable As Grandma’s Knitting — 


Elastic stitch, of select wool, in rich 
heather shades, wonderfully com- 
fortable, warm yet light, and no bulk. 


Try on a “Rambler” today. See the 
“Klingmade” dealer in your town. 


Booklet showing all models mailed 
on request. 
Two pocket model - $7.50 
Four pocket model - 8.50 


KLING BROS. & CO., Inc., Chicago 


Nationally known for quality, 
style and workmanship 
y ) 


UT our statement to 
the test: ““We sin- 
cerely believe that there 
are no shoes of better 
value produced in this 
country today for the 
price.”” Send for cata- ‘3 
log. 
Ralston Shoes are 
made in two grades: 


$7.00 to $10.00. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS 


963 Main Street 


Brockton 


Mass. FENWAY 


i This new 
f| Ralston model 
Fi is made on the 
Ey Fenway last 
of Black or 
Tan Spartan 
Calf. 


how, I don’t pretend to know how, they | bsg 


got hold of one of their pattern books, and 
someone copied them, but with clever 
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“T Bought it all Tied up for me—by Hand!” 


PATENT Aas FOR 


OUR closest friend will be surprised when you 
tell him the good looking Spur Tie you are 
wearing came all tied up for you. Unless he’s 
learned about the “new idea” in neckwear, too. 


At last, a necktie that is different! 
10 Good Reasons Why You Should Wear It! 


. It comes hand-tied —better than you’d tie yourself. 

- Positively cannot wrinkle —keeps its good appearance always. 
. Slips easily in collar—no binding, no yanking. 
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today. 
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enough changes so that ee would pass for 

original designs. Well, the K firm is out of 

He but I’d rather belong there than 
ere 

His face had grown white, he looked 
steadily into the girl’s eyes. Somehow it 
had come to matter to him very much that 
she should have done this thing. A man 
may be crooked, and you hate it but ac- 
cept it with philosophy; but a woman—a 
slip of a girl—who gives herself over to 
crooked business, that is a different thing. 
It takes something from the beauty of the 
world every time a woman errs. And she 
had given him this book of which he had 
spoken, this book of K samples. He 
wasn’t making any mistake—he couldn’t, 
with these children of his dreams and his 
skill—and, besides, he had just come from 
going over the new pieces of Mallard 
tweeds; he knew exactly what he was 
talking about. 

The spark died from the girl’s eyes. 
They were golden again, not dark as they 
had been before. There was a wistful ex- 
pression in the glance she gave him, and he 
thought for a minute that she was going to 
cry. But she did not. She took herself in 
hand and spoke low and proudly. 

“T’ll tell you exactly what happened. I 
don’t know—just for a minute—what can 
be done about it; but ”” She paused, 
seemed to make the plunge 


hurriedly. 

““When I came in here, of course, I didn’t 
know anything about business; but I 
had studied design and color here in New 
York for two years. I didn’t know any- 


_ thing about designing tweeds; but Mr. 


Ender said—he gave me this book—he 
thought ; 
“T see; 
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he felt you might learn that 
“Yes; he told me they were disused pat- 


_ terns of the Mallard firm, and he didn’t see 


| the things he once had! 


any reason why they might not be used 
again if I altered them a little. I couldn’t 
have copied them exactly to save my life, 
anyhow, the colors were so—so difficult. 
I never saw any just like them—pastels 
and primary colors that merged—colors 
don’t do that; but these did.” 

The color rose in Andy Keay’s face. 
This tribute was sweet, coming in this un- 
expected way, with no knowledge that it 
was a tribute. For an instant he closed his 
eyes, saw a bewildering vision of the 
Devonshire hills and valleys, colorful as 
Italy to the sight of his imagination; yes, 
some of the colors the Inness painting had; 
but more, more, far more. Ah, if he hadn’t 
lost his power! If he could only now do 
It was like a cry 
in his heart. 

And suddenly, as he opened his eyes, he 
had a dazzling idea. He’d lost the gift of 
transmutation, yes—the gift that is the 
greatest thing the artist has; but he had 
not lost his technical skill; he still could 
teach. Well, why shouldn’t he make it 
easier for this little girl? Give her some 
lessons in fabric design? If she had any 
originality at all she would soon be able to 


| do designs that would mean something; 


she’d be more than the cheap help on which 
Old Ender prided himself. Suddenly he had 
the key to the reason for using this half- 
fledged artist in a big firm like this. Ender 
had taken her on because she was cheap; 
she couldn’t demand a big salary and—she 
could easily be hoodwinked. 

He’d have given a good deal just then 
for the privilege of telling Ender what he 
thought of him. 

He made the proposition to the girl, 
though, with all the eagerness of which he 
was capable, his smile working overtime, 
his eyes clear as a boy’s as he explained his 
reasons. 

“T used to be an artist,”’ he said, “‘a de- 
signer really; but I sort of lost my power 
of making patterns. It just went, some- 
how. I am waiting for it to come back. In 
the meantime, won’t you let me show you— 
tell you how it goes? Not in the daytime, 
of course; we are both busy; but if you 
could give up your evenings—one or two a 
week —— 

She gasped and into her eyes came a 
look of recognition, an expression she 
hastened to hide. Also, this time the tears 
really did come, and she took out her small 
handkerchief and wiped them away deli- 
cately. Behind the filmy folds Andy heard 
her thank him, give him the address. 

“Do you think it would be too far for 
you to come to Carnegie Hall? I havea 
tiny studio there.” 

“Don’t you live with your mother?” 
said Andrew, puzzled. 


October 21, 19 


He did not know so much about N 
York, but this girl had all the air of , 
who had been taken care of; she could 
be entirely on her own, he thought. 
could have kicked himself when she loo] 
up at him ns 

“Both my parents are dead; [I : 
alone.” 

She gave him the number of her stud 
made an appointment for the next eveni 
Then, her eyes full of something he did 
fathom, she touched gently the letter 
had delivered. * 

“It is getting late, Mr. Kee-aay, 
think I should get in touch with M 
Mallard’s attorneys about this Erris 
affair.” a) 

It was his dismissal; he took it im 
diately. 

“T say, frightfully sorry to have star 
so long. They don’t forget to work yo 
they? Secretary to Miss Mallard an 
signer for the firm! Makes me tired! 

It did not make him feel any better 
she smiled and corrected his words, “ 
designer, copyist!”’ 

There was a line of firmness abou 
curving lips that he did not like; | 
worried the poor little kid. 

All the way downtown he growled at hi 
self for breaking out like that. W 
couldn’t he have seen that she was p 


meant so much; that was the only res 
he could find. Well, he’d have ag 
with old Ender, make himself under 
He’d altered his plans suddenly. He 
care if they did fire him. They could, : 
he’d start something! He’d tell old 
so, explain who he was, say that h 
the goods on them! Why, there wasn’ 
court in the land but would give him hi 


tweed expert would know them, pu : 


side by side. The first day that Old End 
was back he’d go up there, talk to hi 
insist on making Miss Mallard unde sta! 
his position. Maybe they’d rather se 
out of court, and if they did he’d demar 
big sum; and then, with his new knowl e 


ing up a business for himself here in A 
He realized now he’d always v 


labor—all at the feet of the little girl w 
golden eyes and hair that glinted oa 
whose first name, even, he did not knc 


Still, common sense came to his rese 
Perhaps he did not yet understand enou 
about business methods. He really wai 
a business man, notina way. He liked 
artistic side best; colors and design and! 
beautiful things. He’d sold a lot of Z00 
to Mark Slade just because he was 
artist, too, and he’d been interested ins 
ing him show things in another way. — 
didn’t suppose he could sell to—toT 
masson, for instance, with his mind 
ruled out for dollars and cents; so maf 


instead of so much rainbow light, so m 
azure sky—for the price of a hea: thet 
Gosh, it was a queer world! ! 
Yet all the same he walked into t) 
downtown showroom with a light x 
Thomasson, showing red tweed to a slend 
Jew over by the window, called to bi 
jovially. | 
“Here, you wonderful salesman, a 
come and see if you can’t make B 
disgorge.”” 
Andrew thought he was joking, i 


wasn’t. He stood aside definitely, all 
he’d introduced Andrew, watched to § 
what he did. The Jew, gray-haire 

grizzled, almost grotesquely slender, g 

a yawning smile. He did not care 
Andy’s type, and he made it plain. — 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘and what you 
about tweeds, heh, thass Mr. Tho 
he don’t?” | 

“Not much, I guess,” said Andy ple 
antly; ‘“‘but I’ve made them, you sé 

Instantly the alert, cautious look 
into the face of the customer. He bi 
a finger at Andrew, speaking with ex! 
gerated solemnity. 

“Then you tell me how is it that tH he 
tweeds they don’t wear good? My daug 
ter she say to me, ‘Papa,’ she say, ! 
tweeds iss Mallard tweeds, but for th 
reputation I give not a damn,’ she 8 
‘and they fray all over everywheres, an¢ 
for quality, pooh!’” 

(Continued on Page 89) 


(Continued from Page 8C) 

[e made a sudden, surprising sound with 
thick lips, a sound that indicated scorn, 
er and a desire to know. None but a 
- could have made it in exactly that 
ner without offense. 
Sure, I’ll tell you how!” said Andy. 
ou buy our tweeds here, don’t you, be- 
se they are cheaper here than uptown 
he Madison Avenue branch? We don’t 
them Mallard’s—you know why? Be- 
se they are made of short, frayed ends 
rool, the ends that are left frazzled on 
looms when the fine Mallard’s are 
ren. There is quality in wool just as 
‘e is in people, Mr. Seidbohm, and if 
want your daughter to have the best, 
> her up to the real Mallard salesroom 
pick her out one of our new patterns. 
s’’—he touched the red tweed lightly— 
all right for Hetty and Becky and 
ah, but you don’t want your daughter 
iave a thing like that. This is a cheap 
e. We give you what you want—cheap 
ds, woven cheaply on machines, noth- 
handmade, not even the knots hand- 
. Cut up into cheap little suits for a 
up trade, that’s all right. But not for 
t your daughter wants, I guess.” 
‘e smiled, that infectious grin that no 
seemed able to withstand. His knowl- 
2 of Jews was not American, but he re- 
abered the pride of some of the cutters 
e K factory when it came to dressing 

own womenfolk. It was a racial char- 
istic, but he had not been sure of that 
m he played on this remembrance. 
pn it came to tweeds, now, he could 
about them. 
If you want something for your busi- 
., though, say, I’ll tell you the best buy 
vour trade for next season.’’ He walked 
in the room, took from one of the un- 
Jed shelves of unstained wood a heavy 
, of gray tweed, faintly checked in 
wn. ‘You have a chain of stores, 
en’t you, Mr. Seidbohm? Now, this 
Il pay you, made up. Feel the qual- 
;-not so rough as most of the cheap 
nds, is it? Now you have this made up 
t suits with collars and cuffs of color— 
snder, red, blue, green, rose—anything’ll 
yn this. Distribute them about your 
"3s, play ’em up big. Guess you’ll come 
ying back for more.” 
‘ae deal was not concluded as easily as 
¢, because the customer did not enjoy 
ing that way. But Thomasson, watch- 

ew that his mind was made up with 

<irst mention of the idea. Andy knew 
z, too, although he pretended not to, 
(a sort of exultant and naive surprise 
in him. Perhaps he really did know 
sthing about salesmanship, or was it 
he was beginning to develop a talent 
usiness? 
hen Barney had gone Thomasson 
ing something on him. 
say,” he said, “‘why you been hiding 
light under a bushel like this? Got a 
shone call for you to report back at 
ison tomorrow morning; they want 
nup there. Seems you made a lucky 
‘e this morning; got a good order. 
i Mallard has sent word to transfer 
n You’re in luck, boy!” 
“’ve never even seen her,” said Andrew 
“dly. ‘I suppose it was what that 
rT said ——” 
s tone was so amazed, and he seemed 
Itle set up by this order, that Thomas- 
no longer suspicious, warmed to him. 
‘Tou’re a good scout, Andy,” he said; 
h you luck up there.” 
‘was the consummation of a little 
n, but Andy could not feel happy 
ct it somehow. It was going to be 
1 harder to fight Ender on his own 


id. 

t he did not have Ender to fight. The 
tan was not back the next day, or the 
and whispers got about that he never 
11 be back. Andy, with his own 
nles, could not talk to any of the other 
jabout it. Everyone resented his ap- 
mee somehow. Even Percival, to 
«he had given over Slade’s order, eyed 


to wait upon a buyer, there were three 
salesmen ready to prevent him. A 
m access of activity had set in in the 
1owroom, and during the whole of the 
day Andrew talked to no one more 
‘tant than a stock boy. At night he 
veary through and through. But the 


THE SATURDAY 


thought of the coming hour in the studio 
where Miss Phillips lived was like a golden 
flame in his heart. He dressed carefully, 
ate his supper in a rush and arrived hastily 
at the very moment set for him. 

“Tt’s a very small studio,”’ she had told 
him; ‘‘you’ll laugh 3 

But even these words had not prepared 
him for how very small it was; a mere cup- 
board between two larger rooms—a bath- 
room formerly, she told him; changed dur- 
ing some alterations, she supposed. But it 
was just big enough for one person, and so 
cheap—she laughed merrily, humor light- 
ing her golden eyes, perched on the sofa 
that was a bed at night, her little feet 
tucked under her to make room for the 
projecting edge of the drawing table she 
had arranged under the light. 

“‘T wish I were smaller,” said Andy rue- 
fully, trying to get his long limbs out of the 


ay. 

He felt enormous, and so out of place, 
but the girl laughed and set to work. There 
was no pretending in her desire to learn; 
she really wished to know. Andrew discoy- 
ered within himself a secret fund of patience 
and a love for teaching. He could impart 
what he knew. And she really wanted to 
learn. There was no pretense about her 
eagerness, and she caught onto his methods 
rapidly. It wasn’t only that she expected 
to earn her living that way, he noticed with 
exultation; she really loved the work. It 
wasn’t only outside that she was beautiful. 

Before he went, her cheeks rose-tinted, 
she made apology for the way she had pro- 
nounced his name. 

“Mr. Ender tells me it is just asif it were 
the letter K alone; you must have thought 
me very stupid.” 

“Oh,” Andy laughed, “everyone does 
that; I don’t care. But I say, Miss Phil- 
lips, will you let me ask you something? I 
want to know your first name.” 

There was something odd in her eyes, as 
if she had been waiting for him to say some- 
thing else after her remark about his name, 
and she seemed to be thinking of this so in- 
tently that it was difficult for her at first to 
revert to anything else. But after a pause 
she told him quietly that it was Edith. 

“T hate it,’ she said; ‘‘most of my 
friends call me Phil.” 

Phil! It was a dear little name, and there 
was a quality of frankness about her, de- 
spite her little girlishness, that somehow 
made the boyish cognomen right for her. 
Andy took her hand and gripped it hard. 

“Good night, Phil. Thursday, then!” 
And he was gone. 

It was raining when he reached the 
ground floor, and he stood in a sheltered 
corner for a while trying to get his bearings, 
thinking of the best way to reach his board- 
ing house. Outside in the wet a shining li- 
mousine waited, the chauffeur impenetrable 
beneath his raincoat. The lights shone on 
the polished surfaces of car and man in 
dazzling checks of a bewildering pattern. 
Andy uttered an exclamation beneath his 
breath. That—that had almost been a new 
design; they began like that; only this had 
vanished before it was fully formed. Gosh! 
If he were going to create again, if his friend- 
ship with little Phil should bring him that! 
A vast tenderness filled him. He seemed to 
see her before him, and so clear was the be- 
lief that as a slight figure sped past him 
from the elevators behind in the building he 
started forward. He could have sworn it 
was Phil, yet how could it be? She had no 
cloak of moleskin; she was upstairs in the 
absurdly small studio preparing for bed. 
He hoped she was thinking of him a little 
too. Well, some day she should have a 
limousine like that one where the pretty 
ghost of herself now sat swathed in a veil 
and furs. How like Phil in this light! As 
the car moved away he stepped happily 
out into the rain. 

Later he let himself into his boarding 
house noiselessly. On the table in his room 
he kept a canvas pad beside his palette—so 
long disused. He looked at it absently; 
idly he took up an outline brush, dipped it 
in sepia 

Then his heart gave a leap; it had come, 
that ineffable feeling like a thread of fire 
and of ice running through his veins. He 
closed his clear eyes in momentary thank- 
fulness, and in the darkness he saw trem- 
bling a design in gray and yellow, a new 
tweed! 

It was light when he finished it, laid it 
down. Never in his life had he done so 
much in so short a time. The work was 
crude because of that, but it was masterly, 
too, and sufficient for a weaver to work 
from, make up the design. 
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The way to the Mallard Building seemed 
to be paved with roses that morning. He 
walked downtown; he couldn’t have rid- 
den to save his life. He’d find Phil, tell her 
the first thing 

But something else intervened. Like 
many artists, Andy had a photographic 
eye. No least contour of anything that he 
had fully observed was lost to him. So 
that, going into the building, his eye was 
caught and held by the limousine and 
chauffeur he had seen overnight. His heart 
gave a sudden leap, sank down to zero. 
Without waiting for anything, he walked 
through the waiting room, down the corri- 
dor, on to the glass door with the name 
Henry Mallard upon it. 

““Why, how youstartled me, Mr. Keay!” 
said the girl with the golden eyes. 

She was taking off her hat, a very simple 
hat to Andy’s unsophisticated eyes. Her 
dress was the one she had worn the other 
day, and the coat that was temporarily 
thrown over the back of a chair was not of 
moleskin. Also, she was very calm and 
friendly. Andy faltered. But he had been 
bred in a persistent school. He smiled, his 
eye on the door leading to the inner room. 

“Will you ask Miss Mallard if she will 
see me, Miss Phillips?’’ he said formally. 

The golden eyes grew darker. 

“Why, I am afraid that is impossible just 
now,” she said. ‘‘How about twelve noon? 
She hasn’t de 

‘“Why don’t you say she isn’t here?’’ he 
interrupted coldly. 

““Why should I tell you a lie?”’ 

“‘T don’t see that it is any worse than 
acting one,” he said hotly. ‘‘I don’t know 
why I am sure of it, but I am sure that you 
are Miss Mallard yourself. Phil! Isn’t 
that short for Philippa? And doesn’t E. 
Philippa Mallard stand for Edith Philippa? 
Oh!” he cried out passionately as one de- 
tail after another came rushing to his mind. 
“Why was I so foolish? Why didn’t I see? 
And I thought you were a poor girl!”’ 

She stared at him, her color coming and 
going. She could not speak, because some- 
thing hammered in her throat, and her 
heart beat so that it hurt her. But she drew 
herself together, pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down for a minute,” she said. ‘‘I— 
I can’t stand any more.” 

She sank into a chair, white-faced. With 
a sudden exclamation Andy sprang to- 
wards her. 

“Oh, you’re ill!”” Words of endearment 
were on his tongue, but he bit them back. 
Miss Mallard waved him-away, sat up 
straight. 

“T’m all right now,” she said formally, 
and pressed a buzzer. From the inner room 
a stenographer appeared. 

“Miss Phillips,” said Philippa Mallard, 
“T want you to bring the copy of the letter 
I dictated to you last night to besent to Mr. 
Andrew Keay.” 

When the girl had gone she sat in stiff 
silence, her eyes on her visitor’s face. 

“You see,”’ she explained after a minute, 
“T took this room because of the north 
light. My secretary occupies the other 
room when I am working out here, and I 
am not disturbed very much. Even Mr. 
Ender leaves me alone most of the time.” 

Half smiling, she met his eyes, and when 
the girl came back with the copy of the 
letter she held it on her lap while she went 
on speaking. 

“You see, Mr. Keay, I gave you the op- 
portunity to explain yourself last night in 
the studio. I’d have told you about myself 
if you had doneso. I had discovered who you 
are from Mr. Ender. Naturally, after the 
disclosures you made on Monday, I had to 
have an explanation. I found that many of 
the things you said are true; this letter is 
an attempt to set some of them straight. I 
can’t give you back your old business, but 
I think our lawyers together can work out 
a scheme that will be fair to you. I—I 
don’t believe my father meant to be 
crooked. He had faith in Mr. Ender, and 
he’’—she paused, her young face stern in 
its attempt at impartiality and justice— 
“well, he lives and moves in the Mallard 
family fortunes. He’d do anything in the 
world to lift Mallard’s tweeds higher; rob 
or steal or hold up New York, I think. 
He—he can’t seem to see that he isn’t 
within his rights. He’s not like a man; he’s 
an automaton. I don’t understand it.’ 

Some of her words needed explaining. 

“Did Mr. Ender know who I was when 
I applied for a job?” said Andy blankly. 

She nodded. 

“At once; he’d heard you’d come over 
here. He put you down in the cheap ware- 
house because he knew you were an artist, 
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and thought he’d tire you out. I - 
She broke off to say something else. 
Keay, I knew nothing of that cheap pz 
the business until you told me about 
have been kept so much in the dark I ¢; 
know what to do. Mr. Ender told me: 
calmly that he thought the designing 4 
keep me out of mischief and give mes 
thing to keep me busy; he did not >} 
any interference in the business other 
You know’’—her smile was rather pat 
to Andy, somehow—‘“‘my father way 
me to be the head of the business, to ur} 
stand it. It was his dying wish; but) 
Mr. Ender I don’t think I ever shal 
He says the business would go to p}\ 
without him; he’s built it up about hin} 
Daddy was a darling, but he was sick f| 
long, even though he kept on coming | 
day after day. Everything was in | 
Ender’s hands.”’ 

The tables had turned. Andy could 
keep the sympathy from his voice. | 
girl was the same girl, whether she w 
great heiress or an orphan who had toy 
for her living. The problem before her 
a big one. He knew the force that FE 
carried with him; something dyna| 
that seemed to be a part of the man. A 
seemed to want was to pile up money 
Mallard’s to spend. All the animosity 
had been a part of him for the hated ] 
lard’s oozed out of his mind; it was as 
had never been. And something stirre 
him, a new power, a knowledge of busi 
that he sensed now had been growin 
him all these months. An idea had tz 
possession of him. He could not put it 
words yet, even though his determina 
was absolute to attempt it. He turne 
the girl with a new urgency, a new forc 
his tone. | 

“Phil,” he said, utterly unconscious i 
he was using her name in his intentnes| 
her problem that somehow seemed tc 
his, ‘‘do you think you will ever mal 
good business woman?” 

She pondered. | 

“‘T don’t know; yes, if I could get ast 
Daddy never could see that the artistic 
of things was mine, and yet—he bou 
that Inness, and he loved pictures. ] 
haps he wanted me to get the idea of bi 
an artist out of my system; that was Ww 
made him think of me becoming an ac 
part of the work here.”’ 

“Maybe; or was he afraid of Ender- 
the last?” 

She pondered that, then her eyes, clou 
by recognition, looked into his. 

“Yes, that was it; I remember, I did 
understand; he kept on telling me tok 
Mallard’s clean. He was taken so sudde 
at the end he hadn’t time for much.” 

Andy could see it; the whole thing 
rolled before him. There had been ser 
of conversation dropped about Henry IV 
lard—his easy ways, his charm, his ini 
rity that Ender used as a cloak for his ¢ 
ends sometimes. Everyone knew it, 
yet everyone was afraid of Ender. Heh 
self had been until yesterday. But n 
now all was different. He knew that 
could never again be afraid of anyone, 
cause he was fighting for Philippa. | 
didn’t know that, though. 

Perhaps he would have been utte 
taken aback if he could have underst 
how very well she knew it. He fa 
strong light from the two immense no 
windows. His eyes were clouded by 
new thoughts, his brow puckered; but 
clean lines of his face, the virile strengtl 
his splendid youth, the long lazy lines 
the athlete in repose, each fraction of | 
told her the story she had known since 
saw him two days before, when he had t 
her stormily what he thought of her bi 
ness. She sighed, a sigh that was hal 
smile as it ended. His eyes asked a qu 
tion. 

“T was just wishing that you were abl 
ness man instead of an artist.” 

That little grin of his came then, and 
small wrinkling cloud of freckles above ' 
fine straight nose. 

“But I believe I am a good business m: 
I’ve just been going over that. You—} 
are head of the firm, aren’t you? 

I mean.” : 

“Oh, yes; but I’ve signed all sorts 
papers since I came down here. Only | 
night I thought how foolish that was. 

“Well, we must chance it that ) 
haven’t signed away your presidency. 

He got up, walked the long length of | 
room and came back to her slowly. 
usual impetuosity was curbed, his boyi 
ness had disappeared, As he put into wo! 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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astonishing idea that had flowered in 
nind a few moments since his tone was 
and businesslike. 

Will you give me a power of attorney 
ike your place here for three months? 
—and you go away to that play studio 
ours if you like; then I can report to 
every week or so. It’s a risk, of course. 
y be the worst adventurer in the world, 
you remember Old Ender did not think 
I guess he told you the Keays are hon- 
too honest for their own good. 
, then”’—as her eyes verified his asser- 
—“do you want to do this? I—I can 
you through, get you out of Ender’s 
ls, put you in a position to understand 
yusiness. I am not afraid of him. It all 
mdsonyou. Canyoutrustmeenough?”’ 
e always liked to remember that she 
time to consider it. Then the golden 
gleamed warmly, and the smile shone 
‘ecklessly as she put her hand in his. 
Andrew Keay, I could trust you with 
y cent I have, and—and I think you 
he kindest man in the world.” 

> stared at her unsmiling. 

You may not like lots of the things I 
_do, you know.” 

2 seemed older already as she looked at 
‘for his swift mind was going over de- 
picking up threads, building—in his 
l-everything into a working scheme 
y of a really big business. He’d 
gamate, as he’d outlined to Thomas- 


1.en Philippa asked a question quietly, 
vwn face shadowed, and a shadow fell 
his own; he retained his pose of ag- 
live business acumen with an effort. 

, wish you would tell me about your 
firm, the K tweeds. Mr. Ender said 
it failed two years ago; he said we 
1d to buy you out. I should like to 
the other side—your side—if it does 
surt too much.” 

‘fo; it won’t hurt.” There was a cold 
jin his voice. His eyes swept her ap- 
ingly. ‘We didn’t fail. There aren’t 
ylebts outstanding. We simply closed, 
13 all. Uncle Andrew died. He was the 
tead of the firm before me. He brought 
1); educated me; I owe him everything. 
seart failed him at the fight. As I told 
ae own customers hadn’t the money 
‘y, and Mallard’s came in, launched 
ii English shop with a flourish, adver- 
1, advertising—and a fashionable store 
‘y in—and all the time copying our 
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voice dropped as he went back into 
» ast, rose again on a sudden note of 
uince for her. 
*‘Jon’t want you to think I am blaming 
vue; Iam not, now. It—it was a great 
ilur own fault. I didn’t see it then, but 
10w. We didn’t stretch forward into 
ture; we kept our eyes on the past. 
, Andrew came in one night with a let- 
med by Mr. Mallard himself—he was 
hen. He offered a mere song for the 
crill of our business. I feel sure Ender 
id him it was not worth more. Uncle 
\w went into a terrible rage as he read 
‘tter over again to me, and fell over 
shock and the accumulation of 
iy beforehand. His heart had always 
myeak.” 
te said Philippa faintly, deep pity 
voice. Andy smiled at her gravely. 
lwas pretty bad when we came to go 
ings,” he admitted. “The business 
amounted to very little. I kept it on 
avhile, but I couldn’t see any way out. 
lit I came to the conclusion that I 
close down and come to America and 
| could not find out the secret of the 
Id success. I hated you all. Oh, how 
d you!” His voice was vibrant. “I 
know exactly how I was going to get 
yut I determined to do it if it took my 
Jnny. And then I don’t really under- 
ome it came about, but I lost all abil- 
tidesign; I couldn’t originate. I was 
ate. It was like losing an arm—a 
“myself. Even my living depended 
nt. I was dazed for a while. Then I 
ithat my only salvation was to learn 
Tun a business by modern methods. 
»up my mind that I was going to be 
r than anyone here, and later I’d 
business and go into competition. 
eam wasn’t to be a millionaire; it 
t make enough torun Mallard’s tweeds 
business. Hate, you see—revenge! 
asis to build a life on!” 
t I should think you would feel that 
-\fow could you help it?” 
idn’t try—until I knew you.’ I was 
’ miserable, really; all choked up 
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with hate and losing my power to create 
designs. Somehow I mixed them up, one 
with the other. Some inner voice kept on 
saying to me that as long as I hated I’d 
never be able to see pictures again. They 
are pictures, even if I work them out in 
tweeds, you know.” 

“T know.”’ She looked wistfully away at 
the Inness, back to him with those glowing 
golden eyes. ‘‘How did you come to design 
for the K firm?” 

“Well, I couldn’t seem to tackle the 
weaving. I was just a kid, but I hated it. 
We'd an outside artist to design our pat- 
terns; you can always find a good designer, 
even if he isn’t a genius. That’s why I won- 
dered at Ender having you in here, you 
know. Uncle Andrew was almost in de- 
spair about me when he took me down to 
Devonshire to the little cottage where the 
first K tweed had been woven. It’s a beau- 
tiful little place. Some day I hope you’ll see 
it’’— the clear eyes looked gravely into hers 
to meet a glance as unconscious and grave— 
“hanging over the moor, craning its neck to 
look at the sea, lost in a swirling mass of 
golden furze and purple heather. 

“Uncle Andrew was a very plain old 
man, but he was crafty. He’d go off, visiting 
old cronies, he said—though I found later 
that he didn’t know a soul in the place— 
and leave me to myself. Day after day I 
was there alone, with the sea and the 
heather and the colors in the shifting lights 
and shadows. Suddenly I thought I could 
make a pattern, and I tried it—mistily, you 
know; very vague at first. Then the idea 
came clearer; I knew how to put it down, 
how to allow for the measuring of the 
threads. I got a pattern at last that I 
wanted to show to Uncle Andrew, but I 
didn’t dare. I left it on the mantelshelf 
when I went to bed.” 

He looked up apologetically into the 
lovely eyes regarding him. 

“Miss Mallard, when the old man came 
upstairs his beard was wet as he bent over 
me. I wiped away the drops impatiently; 
I was so excited I hadn’t been able to sleep. 

“*Ts it any good?’ I said. 

“T knew; but I wanted to be reassured. 
I wanted him to be glad, and he could only 
be solemn and cry. I remember his hand 
trembled when he put it on my head. ‘Boy 
dear, it’s the best pattern we’ve had in 
many a day,’ he said, ‘many a day!’ He 
began to wipe his eyes with his silk hand- 
kerchief and walk about the room; it was 
so small it cramped him. He was a tall, 
thin man and simple; not much education.” 

‘‘He must have been fine,’ said Philippa 
Mallard wistfully. 

‘Oh, he was! He was so happy about 
having a designer in the family again! He 
gave me every advantage. I went to the 
Slade school and then to Julien’s in Paris. 
Every summer we’d go to Devonshire, 
Uncle Andrew and I. ‘Andy,’ he’d say, 
‘you know a Keay never gives up; that’s 
all you got to remember. If you think out 
a new pattern, work at it, boy, until it is 
perfect. The money don’t matter, nor even 
if folks like it it don’t matter; but if you 
put down what the Lord have give you 
eyes to see, you’ll know it here,’ and he’d 
put his hand on his heart.” 

He stopped; he couldn’t go on. These 
old words were bringing back so many 
things. His face was grim as he rose, and 
he looked at Philippa with a glance so stern 
that she met it wondering, not knowing 
then that she faced the business man, the 
executive, the man of vision. 

That, as it happened, was the last thing 
he said to her then, for the attorney for the 
firm was announced, a suave, firm man 
who received Philippa’s statement about 
the power of attorney with a murmur of 
expostulation. 

“But, my dear Miss Mallard a 

Andy left; he had no desire to restrict the 
lawyer’s phrases. But when he came out he 
was waiting for him in the reception room. 

“Mr. Smythe, I want you to know that 
Mr. Ender has nothing to do with this. 
Should you go to him, I shall reluctantly be 
compelled to change our firm of attorneys.” 

The gaze that met his wavered, fell, did 
not conflict with Andy’s clear, resolute 
gaze. After all, the attorney told himself, 
the Mallard account was not to be thrown 
over lightly. His ironical bow accepted the 
situation. 

Andrew scarcely noticed him. There 
was much to be done. At night he went 
over the events of the first day with a clear 
conception of the odds he was up against. 
No one liked his change of position; an- 
archy was in the air; and yet his rule was 
better than Ender’s, had they only taken 
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pains to look further. But how could he 
expect that? He had to show them. 

Show them, in the next few days, he did 
without effort. That he was a master of the 
work on which he reported soon became 
plain; no one knew tweeds as he did. Some- 
how, in the curious way in which such 
things become common property in any 
organization, it became noised abroad that 
Mr. Slade, the buyer for Manson Lake’s, 
had declared Andrew Keay a wonder. 

“Yes, sir, he didn’t say anything less; a 
wonder, that was it!’”? It was admitted 
tat Slade knew what he was talking about 

00. 

And suddenly Andrew had another 
champion. Percival, the head salesman, 
spoke up deliberately; and to the words of 
the deliberate man, fairly or otherwise, the 
world always gives credence. 

“‘He sold double of any order I ever took, 
and handed it over to me as if it were noth- 
ing. Fair? I’d go far enough to say gener- 
ous, even. Yes, sir, I’m for Mr. Keay!” 

Not that Andy knew a thing of this. He 
sensed a warmth, a readiness to take or- 
ders, to incorporate changes in routine, that 
had not been there at first. And gradually 
other things percolated back to the big 
building on Madison Avenue. Thomasson, 
now an accredited member of the Mallard 
organization, put in his word or two. Per- 
haps it was difficult for him to resist more 
knowledge of the acting president than he 
really possessed—unlike Percival, his na- 
ture was not deliberate. His anecdotes lost 
nothing in the telling, and the way in which 
Andy had sold to Barney Seidbohm bade 
fair to be a classic in the annals of sales. 

Neither was the factory in Kentucky be- 
hindhand. Andrew had spent three days 
there, all he could spare in the strenuous 
work of reorganization which he had begun 
in New York. But into those three days he 
packed the work of two men, working at 
such tension that he amazed himself. It 
had always been a dream of his to make a 
success of a big business for the design and 
output of tweeds, even though at one time 
he had despaired of accomplishment of any- 
thing so strangely at variance from his 
early days. For, looking back, he could see 
where chances had been thrown away in the 
K plant, ideas allowed to grow moldy be- 
cause of the lack of modern machinery to 
turn them into facts. Well, that was not 
the case now. He was hampered a little by 
lack of funds, but with the methods he was 
putting into force this would not be the case 
long. Ender had built up a magnificent 
shell; it was for him to make the inside 
complete and beautiful. In his intercourse 
with the weavers, the office staff, even the 
shipping department and line men, his en- 
thusiasm and desire to spend himself to the 
utmost for the finest results had to make 
an effect. And whatever came up, one fact 
was uppermost—he knew tweeds, from the 
buying of the wool to the tying off of the 
last knot by the practiced fingers of the star 
weaver. 

“A humdinger!” 

“We must have our own sheep,” he said 
to one man, “‘after a bit, you know’’—and 
seeing the glint in his eyes—“‘know any- 
thing about them?” At the end of the 
man’s statement he had his ranch foreman 
picked when the time should come. And to 
another: ‘“‘I guess this factory could be run 
codperatively if we gave it a chance.” His 
thoughts seemed to come out spontane- 
ously, spark to tinder, often. With his 
little grin, his keen sight, his ready laughter 
and justness of balance in adjusting oper- 
ating difficulties, he came as a health-giving 
wind into a place stagnant and fatigued by 
tiresome rules. : 

“T don’t see the use of that,’’ he’d say; 
“do you?” Or again, ‘‘ Perhaps we haven’t 
been toeing the mark closely enough there; 
how about it?’”’ He knew enough not to 
be infallible; but gosh, how he made them 
want to work! 

In scraps of news by word of mouth, by 
telephone and by letter, these things came 
back to the central office. In a few weeks 
the place had a different air. The salesmen 
out on territory, from Maine to California, 
heard whispers from the trade. Orders be- 
gan to come in, slowly at first, faster as the 
general quality of tweeds improved. That 
three days’ visit to the factory had not been 
without effect. The weavers were on their 
mettle. They both courted and dreaded 


Andrew’s keen eyes. No more slipshod fol- | 


lowing of a design; one fault brought back 


the piece with caustic comment blue- | 


penciled on the shipping slip. 
“Byes like a lynx!” the men said, scruti- 
nizing their own handiwork anxiously. 
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Sure-Seal Patch 
Makes Long Mileage 
or eM, Sure 


DUTCH BRAND SURE SEAL 
COMBINATION Patch Out- 


fit is something different 
in the way of a repair outfit. 
Contains material for patching 
your inner tubes and also a supply 
of 2-in-1 Cut Filler for your cas- 
ings. Assures you greater mileage 
than is guaranteed by the maker 
of your tires. An absolute neces- 
sity for the prudent driver. No 
fuss or muss to use it and always 
satisfies. Three sizes, 50c, 75c 
and $1.00. 

THE TAPE OF A 

1001 USES 


as Dutch Brand 
Friction Tape 
is not only indis- 
pensable to the 
efficient elec- 


&.% 
ARS 
“Xi! *! 

trician, but of ut- 

most importance 


/ 
ESN 
in every house- 


ff 
J hold as well as to 
the automobilist, 
sportsman and mechanic. Besides 
being perfect for insulation, it may 
be used for binding and repairing 
almost everything the average hu- 
man being uses. It sticks and 
stays stuck. 2 oz. carton 10c, 
4 oz. 20c, 8 oz. 25c. 


SAVE and BEAUTIFY YOUR 
AUTO TOP 
You’ve 
been driv- 
ing your 
machine 
for several 
months in 
all kinds of 
weather 
and along 


Your top and cushions show evi- 
dence of it. A can of DUTCH 
BRAND Auto Top and Cushion 
Coating used right now will re- 
store your top and cushions to 
their original attractiveness. Do 
this twice a year and your top 
and cushions will last twice as long. 
Pint can, 90c; quart can, $1.50. 
Dealers: Send for complete cat- 
alog, and order from your jobber. 


VAN CLEEF BROS., Chicago 
Established 1910 


Insist on 
etting the 
ackage with 
u|the orange 


= eT Ss ee oe ee ees 
VAN CLEEF BROS. 10 
| Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts., Chicago. | 
Enclosed is $1.50, for which send assortment com- 
| prising Patch Outfit, Tape and Top Coating. 


Name__ = Sa = vis | 


k 


Dealer's Name 


Town State — ——— Z | 
| 


~ 
oe 


THIN 
UJ. Leaps 


ENV 


Tie Seven ) 
Degrees 


| 2B soft and | 
black 


B soft 
HB medium | 
F firm | 
| H med.hard | 
2H hard | 
4H extra | 


/r VENUS EVERPOINTED 
and other mechanical pencils 
requiring non-sharpening leads 


HE name VENUS is 
your guarantee of per- 
fection. 
VENUS THIN LEADS 


are absolutely crumble-proof, 
smooth and long wearing. 


15c per box of 12 leads; 
2 boxes for 25c. 
At all stationers & stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, N.Y. 


FREE—Sample on request 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER. 
TC The latest Style Silks at Factory 
Prices from the Silk City direct 
SIL to you. Write at once for Samples. 


| ARTCRAFT SILK CO., Paterson, N. J. 
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Brenlin— ww 


Economical !—wears twice as long 
as ordinary shades 


At left, the flimsy, loosely 
woven material in ordinary 
window shades; at right, 
the fine, strong, closely 
woven fabric in Brenlin. 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window shade material 
lightly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay “filling” fall 
out. BRENLIN has no 
jilling. 


Fold a piece of ordinary 
window shade material 


tightly. It cracks and 
shows pinholes. 

Fold a piece of Brenlin. 
Its richly colored surface is 
unmarred. 


OU would have to buy two, perhaps three, 
ordinary window shades to equal the life of a 
Brenlin shade. 

Because it gives twice, often triple the wear of the 
ordinary kind, Brenlin is the most economical win- 
dow shade you can buy. 

Every step in Brenlin-making is a step for /onger 
wear. The basic fabric is finer, stronger—like linen 
in texture. 

So closely woven is this material that it requires none 
of the chalk or clay “filling” that crumbles, causing 
cracks and pinholes in ordinary window shades. 

And the high-grade colors are of lasting beauty. 
They resist fading and will not show water spots. 
Experts apply them by hand. 

Rich and beautiful in a wide range of colorings is 
Brenlin. It is supple, not stiff, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. Its endurance will surprise you. 

See Brenlin Duplex, made for perfect harmony 
with a different color on each side. 

Look for the name Brenlin perforated on the edge. 
If you don’t know where to get this long-wearing 
window shade material, write us: we'll see that 
you are supplied. 


“How to shade and decorate your windows 
correctly” —free 
We have your copy of this very readable and instruc- 
tive booklet on how to increase the beauty of your 
home with correct shading of your windows. Send 
for it. Actual samples of Brenlin in several colors 
will come with it. 

For windows of less importance Camargo or 
Empire shades give you best value in shades made 
the ordinary way. ~ 

THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The oldest window shade house in America.” 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. Owner of the good will and 
Hanp MapeE 


trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


: the long-wearing 
7 Window SHADE material 
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“Tt has to be good—to be a Mallard!” 

On that slogan Andy drove forward re- 
lentlessly, powerfully, without faltering. 
He did not realize how much of his spirit 
went over, believing he had the finest set of 
workmen in the world, the best organiza- 
tion. Why, this was easy even when it was 
hard. He loved this work of bending the 
world to his will. 

One evening a telegram was brought to 
him by the stockroom foreman. It was 
from Scottie Blane, the largest buyer of 
tweeds in the East. The name had not 
been on the books before. It was an impor- 
tant transaction, since the Blane people put 
out about all the ready-made golf suits in 
the country. ; 

““We have no range of yellows,” said the 
foreman with a worried air. “‘I have been 
through all the new bales a 

Andrew followed the man to the stock- 
room. He knew it, and his mind was busy. 
They must fill this order for Scottie Blane. 
It was just about enough, with all it might 
mean of transactions in the future, to set 
Mallard’s on a different plane. He had 
been waiting for some such big fish to fall 
into his net. Flashing back into the past, 
he put his finger on a solution. Of course, 
in this emergency they could make up de- 
signs from the old K tweeds—it was in his 
hands to decide. He went back to the work- 
room, took from his private safe some 
books of patterns. 

“See here, Murray, I can find some- 
thing—see?”’ His fingers flipped over the 
soft chunks of tweed. ‘“‘Here’s a yellow and 
blue, yellow and gray and crimson, yellows 
and browns and purples and rose—I guess 
Scottie Blane’s’ll open their eyes, huh? 
Oh, and here’s another! This isn’t made 
up, you see.” 

He passed over the design he had made 
the night his gift had been given back to 
him. It had been in yellow and gray; one 
of the best he’d ever done, he thought. He 
saw that Murray’s eyes narrowed as he 
looked; it was good then. Odd! One never 
quite knew, oneself. 

“We'll send the designs down to the fac- 
tory by airplane,’ he said; ‘‘put in a hurry 
order. Here, I’ll get them on the phone, let 
them know right away.” 

His eyes danced as he drew the instru- 
ment towards him, gave his order to the 
operator. He dropped the receiver thought- 
fully. It was getting on towards closing 
time, but he could dictate the letter to 
Scottie Blane; there was time for that. His 
heart sang; everyone would want the Mal- 
lard tweeds now; when he really got going 
the range of patterns for next spring 

Half an hour later his eyes, narrowing, 
focused on something indistinct that floated 
before his eyes. He caught up a pencil— 
he’d discovered another color scheme for a 
Mallard tweed. 

Hurriedly he walked into the outer room 
and found a canvas pad beside Philippa 
Mallard’s palette. She’d scarcely used it; 
there were so few colors ready. He 
squeezed out tube after tube with a lavish, 
practiced hand. Momentarily everything 


October 21, 192° 
, | 


have been alone in the world. For half 
hour he sat working; then—trying to vig), 
alize the exact shade of delicate azure |! 
had in mind—focused his eyes on the doo! 
He didn’t see it; he just faced that wa: 
He was in Devonshire; he was not in No 
York. The sun called to the mists of 
ing, and the sea was shining through the hy 
of golden light that flickered over ¢} 
eastern horizon. That blue, the blue of t}) 
early sky, was the colorhe wanted. 
Miraculously, it seemed to him, it aj 
peared. A figure floated into his field ; 
vision, a fairy figure in blue velvet an 
chinchilla, a little princess of New York, | 
““Stay where you are,” said Andy uncer 
moniously, and turned to his canvas pad, 
Philippa smiled softly as she stood. The 
was a radiance in the golden eyes that w; 
far more wonderful than the fact th | 
f 


but the new design had vanished; he miet 


7 
1 


wore the color Andy wanted. In a m 
ment he threw down the block and rose} 
his feet, stammering and red-faced. 

“I beg your pardon. You see, it was tl) 
color es ‘ 
She came up to him, graver now. Hi 


eyes shone like deep wells of sweety Ss. 


had something to say that was i 
but she had to be brave. } 
“Andy,” she said, ‘‘I had a dream —_ 
He swept his hand across his eyes. F. 
was afraid that he was dreaming again. F| 
touched the desk to reassure himself. 
was as solid as it looked. The patterns he| 
been dispatched to the factory, the ai. 
plane would reach Kentucky next monn 
given luck. In three days the first t 
would be in his hands if they followe 
structions. The typed copy of his le 
Scottie Blane was waiting for his sigr 
on the flap of the desk—‘“‘ Gentlemen 
special range of tweeds YY 
It was all very practical and re 
He stood here in the empty shell that 
had built up, that might have totter 
fallen if he hadn’t been at hand, and hew 
going to fill it with things of beauty a 
worth. Mallard’s Tweeds! In ten j 
there wouldn’t be another firm abl 
compete with this place of little Phil’s! 
His eyes, cleared of doubt, came b 
her face. ba 
“T want to tell you,” he said, ae 


done. It isn’t very much so far; the 
hasn’t been time; but in ten years Mi 


lard’s will be the only house —— 
Proudly she put her hand on vf 
( 


She was little, she had to lift her 
She’d been going to tell him about t 
dream, but the dream could wait. Afters 
this was a practical issue, even though 
was so vital to them both. She drew alo) 
breath, took the plunge headlong. } 
“Andy,” she said—and there was a n¢ 
in her voice that Andrew had ney 
dreamed of; a warmth, a sweetness, a Col 
radely unity that shook him to the vel 
foundations—‘“‘that is what I came abo 
I—I don’t suppose you’d feel that y_ 
could say this to me for years, so I am sé) 
ing it for us both now. Andy, I want 
help you build up that house.” 


ie ERE 


ze 
Mt. Washington—White Mountains, New Hampshire—Showing Summit and Ravines 
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BACKBONE 


| (Continued from Page 30) 


Seems as though I thought of that. 
o.ething like it, anyhow. Offer me a sub- 
tiite and see what I do.” 

{ might bid it in—personally,” said 
srken. 

{In your own name?” 

Exactly.” 

Um! Say, for the mortgage and costs, 
4zbe 65 per cent of the purchase price. 

e in that orange. Reg’lar blood 


rige.”’ 

oar hundred thousand dollars, I 
hild say. That would be two hundred 
husand apiece, Mr. Gibbs.”’ 

‘Acceptable, acceptable. Not to be 
nized at. But I could shade that up a 
itnaybe. Yes, yes. We ought to make it 

ven quarter of a million each. Do that 

‘oosting the price only a dollar an acre.” 

The Consolidated would be making a 
oil buy at fourteen dollars an acre.” 

30,”’ said Gibbs, “it will be my duty 
; ell as pleasure to tell them. They can’t 
<jet me to sweat and get dust in my 
vat a day like this for nothing. Now 
t. see just where we are.” 

First,” said Bracken, “‘we call off the 
icigreement.”’ 

‘Which is your eee tuge 7 suet you 
n2 your principals.” 

What's that?’’ Bracken flushed. 

‘Mustn’t be squeamish. Both of us 
‘cked as a dog’s hind leg. That’s why 
ee talkin’. Both of us know it. You’re 
ing De Marsay a dirty deal, and I’m 
ing the Consolidated a dirty deal. To 
eure. What do folks expect in this 
od? Forge ahead.” 

Second, we work together to get this 
1a: Thorne.” 

Expentary. Not worthy of mention. 


We bid in the property in my name. 
h;’s where I cease functioning and you 
yrnence.”’ ; 

Sure. Then I take my little lead pipe 

n(sneak up back of my company and 
ir iton the head. While it is unconscious 
sil it, for one million four hundred thou- 
i dollars, timber that cost you and me 
xt eight hundred and fifty thousand. 
h;’s where I’m at my best. The stock- 
lars will give me a gold watch, engraved, 
riy business acumen in pulling off such 
cal. I dote on stockholders. They’re 
) notional and so shy of brains. That’s 
h they get to be stockholders. Every 
m I look at stockholders in a mass I have 
fling of conscious virtue. I give them 
h; they were created to get, where they 
e: created to get it. Sure you can handle 
n people? I don’t want a war with 
efarsay.”’ 
“—I guarantee Mr. de Marsay,’’ said 
r‘ken. He tripped and stumbled over 
ievords, and Gibbs shot a sudden steely 
are at him. 

“Low about the girl—in case, you know, 
itde Marsay makes up his mind not to 
yr with us?” 

‘ust a girl,” said Bracken, “and a 


ea 
“hank God for minors!” said Gibbs 
osly. “Then we can call it a game of 
o1et and go home, eh? First thing is 
» nd of surround Thorne and shoot his 
‘ath full of flaming arrows. The sooner 
spof begins to blaze the better.” 
‘?ve commenced already.”’ 
m! He can’t be such an all-fired fool, 
iat. Took pretty good work to land all 
a)property and a charter for improving 
iver, and get actual work started be- 
| anybody saw his shadow. Let’s not 
him a size too small. Uh-huh! Make 
e he’s a world-beater and act accord- 

It’s a lot better to wake up to a 
ant surprise than to a sore jaw.” 
r an hour more the pair discussed 
a, and means, and perfected their under- 
ailing. Then both scraped back their 
s and shook hands on as unsanctified 
eement as the walls of any business 
ever listened to. Strangely enough, 
{ men glowed with pleasure as each 
gided himself with satisfaction. Such 
is are possible. 

their chairs moved back and they got 
heir feet the new bookkeeper moved 
Hly and noiselessly away from Brack- 
'loffice door, and when Gibbs emerged 
?}aS writing in a big ledger with such 
slete absorption that he did not see the 


“‘Neat-looking books you keep,”’ he said. 
“Um! Stick to it on a hot day. Good 


man. If you ever go looking for a job come 


see me.” 

“Thank you very much, I’m sure,” said 
the young man gratefully. 

Bracken stood at his desk listening to 
Gibbs’ departure. Even after the big 
limousine had roared down the road out of 
hearing he continued to stand and listen. 


His expression was not that of a man who | 


listens to something, but who listens for 
something. He wore a queer, strained look, 
a tired look, as if he had slept badly. There 
were times when Anthony Bracken felt he 


would never be able again to do anything | 


but listen. He found himself doing it at 
the oddest times; found he broke off con- 
versations in the middle to turn his head 
and to strain his ears. It was for nothing 
he wanted to hear that he listened. It was 
not anxiety lest he miss some sound, but 
apprehension lest he hear it. 

He shook his head as one does sometimes 
to rid himself of a troublesome thought, 
and walked into the outer office. 

“Young man,” he said, ‘“‘do you ever 
hear anybody singing around here?” 

NO SI. 

“Tf you do, go out and see who it is. I 
won’t have singing around this mill yard. 
It disturbs me. If you catch anybody sing- 
ing, drive him off. Especially if he sings 
one of these infernal French songs. Under- 
stand?” 

SEY GS' Sita 

“T thought I heard someone singing— 
the day Miss de Marsay was here.”’ 

“Not where I could hear.” 

“T tell you I won’t have it!’’ Bracken’s 
voice lifted with excitement. ‘‘I won’t 
have it! By heavens, I’ll have no bellowing 
around this place.” 

“Tf I hear anybody I’ll catch him for 
you—if I can.” 

“Tf you can! What do you mean? Why 
couldn’t you catch him? Eh? What’s the 
reason you think you couldn’t catch him?” 

“That was just a manner of speaking,” 
said the bookkeeper. 

Bracken went back into his office, shut 
the door and sat down behind his desk. 
He bowed his head and covered his ears 
with his palms. His eyes were shut, and 
his mouth distorted. He pressed against 
his ears so that no sound whatever could 
enter. 

xv 

OLONEL TIP and John Thorne were 

the sole occupants of the hotel piazza. 
Thorne had further endeared himself to 
the little man by listening with real in- 
terest to stories of triumphs at home and 
abroad. One did not need to feign interest 
when the colonel became reminiscent, for 
in his days of glory he had encountered 
famous and significant figures of Europe 
and America, and his anecdotes were touched 
with a quaint humor and shrewdness that 
made them well worthy of the most atten- 
tive ear. He even had an unexpected way, 
at times, of glimpsing his own enormous 
vanity and of enjoying it in an impersonal 
sort of way. Underneath the vanity and 
the boasting of the artist John Thorne per- 
ceived a shrewd, keen, capable brain, and 
became better acquainted with a heart big 
and human and lovable. 

Of a sudden the colonel sat back in his 
chair, thrust tiny thumbs into armholes, 
and peered at Thorne with the imposing 


gravity of a prime minister at a peace 


conference. 

“Thorne,” he said, ‘‘it occurs to me that, 
while I have been giving you my complete 
biography, kings, queens, presidents and 
professional pugilists thrown in, you’ve 
done nothing but listen. You, young man, 
strike me a8 one to whom interesting 
things may well have happened. You have 
traveled. You have seen the world. I 
shall be glad to listen to you. Even though 
you may not have had my advantages to 
meet and to mingle with the great of the 
world, you need have no hesitation. I do 
not expect it of you. But I should like to 
hear more of you—to know you better. I 
have my reasons.”’ 

“Colonel,” said John, ‘‘my history lies 
in the future. Wait ten years and I hope to 
have something to tell.” 


“‘John,”’ said the colonel, calling Thorne | 
by his Christian name for the first time, | 
“T will not press you. Modesty is a quality | 


I admire in a young man. Will you answer 
one question?” 
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Wiping a joint 


HEN two pieces of lead 

pipe are to be made into 
one continuous tube, the plumb- 
er melts a piece of solder and 
applies it to the joint, using a 
cloth pad to cover his hand. 


He “‘wipes’’ and smooths the 
quickly cooling alloy around 
the joint. When the job is done 
the pipes are solidly joined, the 
wiped joint looking like a swell- 
ing of the pipe. 


* * * 


One of lead’s oldest uses is 
for pipes in plumbing, and this 
is one of the most important of 
its uses today. This is due to 
its great durability. Lead pipes 
last for centuries. 


Lead is a soft, pliable metal 
that can be bent around corners. 
There are no sharp angles in a 
lead water-pipe or drain-pipe 
where dirt or grease may collect. 


Every quality of lead fits it for 
the plumber’s use. 
k * kK 

But lead has other major 

duties in the world. Good paint 

is made with white-lead and 

linseed oil. This paint is the 

great beautifier and preserver 
of wood and metal. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead is 
white-lead mixed with pure lin- 
seed oil. The familiar figure of 
the Dutch Boy Painter is the 
trade mark for this and other 
National Lead Co. products. 


Send for this booklet 


We have a booklet, ‘‘ Wonder 
Book of Lead,’’ which tells the 
story of lead in a way that is 
interesting and educational. We 
will gladly send you a free copy. 


Write to our nearest branch, 
addressing your letter to 
Dept. A. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Cleveland 


SOME ERR pT ia 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 

Lead Plumbing Materials 


Bar Lead 
Clock Weights | 
Battery Red-Lead i 
Soldering Flux 
Sugar of Lead 

Litharge | 
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“Mary Dear” is a charming ballad with a delightful 
bit of sentiment. ‘Dancing Fool’”’ is an especially 
spirited and tuneful number. “Just Because You’re 
You” 
world. All three have the qualities that make a 


hit a hit. 


“Tomorrow” is another of the new song sensations 


is a merry melody of the oldest story in the 


—a frolicsome, rollicksome Dixie number and one 
of the season’s big successes. 


Of course you will want to fox-trot to these new 
numbers. They have the rhythm and the swing that 
put real joy into every step. 


On sale at all Kresge stores and music dealers’. If 
they are out of them we will send them prepaid for 
30 cents each. 


Get them today 
—play and sing 
them tonight! 


A | 


1 Becausevoure you \\ 22>: 
ras Wy [Loreen 


Chorus 
+r 


Heard these 
Song Hits? 


SSeS 


Just be-cause youre 
Just be-oause youre you, That's why 1 low last be-cause you! 


Four more of the latest and 


Your Heart” 
“In My Home Town” 
“Haunting Blues” 
“By the Sapphire Sea” 


+ greatest — listen once and 
( 5 1 Fs + t you'll want to listen a hun- 
Ey pace dred times more : 
4 —te 
+ —— ee 
7 ZF be You Gave Me 
t 


Tye lost my ap- pe-tite — 


Play Them 
on Your 
Phonograph 


Get these irresist- 
ible hits for your 
phonograph. They 
can be obtained in 
the new and popu- 
larCameoRecords 
—and in all other 
leading makes. You 
will play them over 
and over again! 


WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO. 
“ Where the Song Hits Originate”’ 
Strand Theatre Building 
New York City 


“‘T never buy a horse without looking in 
its mouth,” John said with his disarming 


smile. ‘‘Give me a look at your ques- 
tion’s teeth.” 
‘‘Why,”’ said the colonel, “‘did you go in 


on the East Branch? It has a look—mind 
you, I mean only a surface look—of—er— 
opportunism. As if, do you see, you seized 
the accident of André de Marsay’s illness 
to do a thing you could not have done if he 
was well. For André de Marsay I do not 
care that.’’ He flicked the ash from his 
enormous cigar. “But Yvonne is his heir- 
ess. What is his, will be hers. A wrong to 
her,’”’ he ended pompously, ‘‘is a wrong 
to me.” 

John nodded gravely. ‘I will say to 
you, colonel, what I said to Miss de Mar- 
say. If her grandfather, face to face with 
me, asks me to withdraw from the East 
Branch, I will do so.” 

“Um!” Colonel Tip eyed John shrewdly 
and nodded his head. ‘“‘Ah—exactly! Pre- 
cisely. I ask no more questions. I am 
satisfied. Do you know Paul Gibbs, of the 
Consolidated Pulp Corporation, was in con- 
ference with Bracken yesterday?”’ 

“A little bird,” said John, “‘twittered it 
in my ear.’ 

hen,” said the colonel, “‘perhaps you 
know what squirrel they are out to shoot.” 

“‘T do,” said John. ‘‘I am the squirrel. 
Now it’s my turn, colonel. You have been 
so successful in the world that it would 
excite no comment if you deposited a mat- 
ter of a hundred thousand dollars in the 
bank.” 

The colonel thrust forward his chest and 
effected a grand gesture with his cigar. 
“You areright. Right. What my art gained 
for me my providence has preserved.” 

John leaned forward. “‘ You do not think 
André de Marsay will tell me to abandon 
the East Branch?” 

‘Face to face?’’ The colonel’s eyes met 
Thorne’s in a level understanding gaze. 

“Face to face.” 

“He will not,” said the colonel. 

“In that case you will receive tomorrow 
a New York draft for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Deposit it in your name in 
the bank.” 

“Um! <A considerable sum of money. 
For what purpose?” 

“Tf you wanted to attract Bracken’s in- 
terest would you play grand opera or clink 
two dollars together?” 

The colonel grinned. ‘Dollars clinking 
are the symphony for Bracken. But then 
what?” 

“Bracken has a safe-deposit box over 
in Black River. Unless I’ve lost count 
he has in it seventy-seven thousand dol- 
lars. Now, colonel, where in the world do 
you suppose Anthony Bracken got that 
little nest egg?”’ 

“Do you know this for certain?” 

John nodded gravely. ‘‘I can give you 
the number of the box.” 

“You want to coax it out, eh? Let it 
smell this hundred thousand you are de- 
positing in my name. Uh-huh! Coax out 
your woodchuck and then get between it 
and its hole.” 

“FHxactly,” said John. 

“And then?”’ 

“Why,” said John, “TI think this wood- 
chuck has escaped from its true owner. 
It ought to go back to its own home.”’ 

‘“‘Shake,’”’ said the colonel. ‘‘I’m with 
you till the well dries up. Shake!’’ He 
paused while he smoked reflectively; his 
little brows were knit, and the glance he 
turned from time to time upon Thorne was 
troubled. ‘‘Let’s suppose,’’ he said. 

““A game I enjoyed as a boy,”’ said John. 

“Well, once upon a time there was a 
man who had a large fortune. He was old. 
He was ill. His only living relative was a 
granddaughter. Now, suppose both the 
grandfather and granddaughter were to 
die at—say—about the same time. What 
would become of the fortune?”’ 

Belt would escheat to the state,” said 
John, “failing a will disposing of it other- 
wise.’ 

ne in such a case,” 
arching his eyebrows, 
imagine a will.” 

-"Rhat-a. sald. Johns 
lutely necessary.” 

“But a will must have two witnesses.” 

“One of them,” said John, “might well 
be the doctor who attended during the last 
illness.” 

“Now what do we suppose? Do we pre- 
tend the granddaughter is in danger of 
losing her health?”’ 

“‘T should be seriously worried for her in 


said the colonel, 
“one would have to 


“would be abso- 


| ease of the slightest indisposition.” 
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“We mustn’t forget the possibilit 
accident. This girl lives in a remote cour 
try, mountainous and lonely.” : 

“She should take precautions,” 


ohn. 

“Of all human beings she is least likeh 
to be careful.” 

“Her friends, then, should take pre 
tions for her.’’ He looked up the street 
figure which approached with heavy t 
“Here comes Doc Roper. I’ve a notio 
might prove good company on a dull; 
noon. Let’s take him into our gam 
supposing.” 

Doc drew near the hotel, and, 
the custom of all St. Croix when 
on loafing, he turned in at the walk 
mounted the steps, seeking the com 
in the office. Checkers and cribbage g; 
were permanent attractions. 

“Good afternoon, doctor,” said Th 
“The colonel and I were just suppo 
Draw up a chair and suppose with s 

Roper looked hard at Thorne, pe 
a little astonished by his friendly gree 
but he dragged a chair to the spot an 
down weightily. 

‘What was you supposing?” he ask 

“We were imagining illness and) 
dents,’’ said John. 

“To who?” Roper’s eyes half ¢ 
and crafty cautious lines made little di 
at their corners. 

“To an imaginary girl,” said . 
“This girl has a rich grandfather who 
ill.” He hesitated markedly befor 
pronounced the last word. “It oce 
to us that some accident might happ 
this girl—or some serious illness. 
would leave a fortune without an 0 
don’t you see?”’ 

“And then,”’ said Roper, his voice ] 
and his eyes hard and cold—“and 
what did you suppose?”’ 

“We rather imagined there would 
man who would discover a will leavin 
old man’s property to him—in case o 
death of the girl. But we imagine 
would have to divide it.” 

“Divide it!’”’ Roper moved forwai 
the edge of his chair and stared into. f 
eyes. “‘Why divide it?”’ 

“Because, as we imagined him, this 
hasn’t an oversupply of nerve. A t 
man. So timid he probably wouldn't 
the courage to think about an accidel 
the girl—much less to cause it.” 

“But we imagined another fellow,” 
the colonel, “‘who might have just thai 
of nerve. I would guess he prefers i 
to accident. That is the way I would 
his character. But on the other hand 
portunity might present itself, and 
accident would happ en.’ 

Roper laughed. ‘Fine, cheerful w 
spending your time,” he said. 

ee lias entertaining,” John said, “in 
ing folks and fitting them out with mo 
and emotions and reactions. As I was 
ing, the man without nerve would ha 
divide with the man who had the n 
wouldn’t he? Because he never could 
laid hands on the fortune without 
You see that, of course?”’ 

“Say, said Roper, leaning still fa 5 
forward and advancing his chin so thé 
face lost its habitual look of cunning 
became purely physical, “what's th 
about? How does it interest me?” — 

“Academically,” said John wit 
smile. “‘Purely as a problem in ht 
behavior. We wondered what would 
pen as the second man—the one 
nerv 

Well, ” said Roper, ‘what would 
pen to him?” 

“The law could never reach him. 
would be too cunning for that. No, 1@ 
think he would be afraid of the law.” 

“Would he be afraid of anythi 
Roper asked. 

“T was wondering. He might—tl 
just hazarding an opinion—but he n 
hesitate about carrying through his sel 
provided he had one—if he knew the 
had friends who might—er—resent 
thing happening to her.”’ 

Roper ebrugged his shoulders. “I' 
guess a man who had much nerve W 
worry about that.” 

“But,” said John, “‘suppose these ff 
talked to him—quite friendly, but, n 
theless, meaning what they said, and 
him a promise?” 

“What promise?” 

“That if the girl were carried off b 
ness or accident he would be the ne 
of interest to the village undertaker 

“Threaten him, eh?”’ 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
No,” said John, ‘“‘just promise him—a 
‘mise by a man who prides himself on 
‘sping his word.” 

Doc Roper laughed. ‘You fellows 
Ter from the heat. Better quit smoking 
d drink oatmeal water. I don’t believe 
's man would scare worth a cent. I'll 
Ww you what he would doif anybody came 
eatening him like you say.’’ He stepped 
ide to the stove, which stayed in place 
‘nmer and winter, and lifted from its hook 
1and-wrought poker a good half inch in 
imeter. With this he returned to the 
yzza. ‘“See,’’ he said. “If your man was 
eatened, and he was the kind of man I 
» him in my mind’s eye, this is the kind 

nswer he’d be likely to make.”’ 
de grasped one end of the poker in his 
jat hand and the other in his left; then 
extended both arms before him at full 
‘th and stood rigid, tense, motionless. 
a moment beads of perspiration ap- 
red upon his forehead and trickled down 
‘face. His eyes became fixed; his lips 
ited to show clenched teeth. His great 
rel chest expanded and contracted, and 
} knuckles of his hands stood out like 
‘le white knots. There came a ripping 
nd. The mightiness of his exertion had 
ded his vest down the back. There was 
rim tenseness, an animal determination 
ferocity about the man which fasci- 
‘ed. He might have been cast in metal, 
tnotionless was he, yet so evidently put- 
+ forth every atom of the strength that 
eded in him. The two who watched 
e conscious of hastened heartbeats, of 
ickened breath. Then they sighed. The 
rs of the poker began to move, slowly, 
ost imperceptibly downward. The 
wight line became a slight curve, which 
‘eased, increased more rapidly until 
 Roper’s fists met, and the poker had 
en bent into a loop—an unbelievable feat 
ftrength. ; 

oper stood so for a moment, breathing 
vily, his face white with the tremendous 
irt he had put forth. Then he grinned 
lonically and tossed the poker toward 
én Thorne. 

Your man,” he said, ‘‘might answer 
; that.” 
4 an answer,”’ said John, “only a 
rt. 
bper shrugged his shoulders. ‘Your 
1 would be satisfied with it, I guess,” 
eaid, and passed on into the hotel. 

lonel Tip turned to John with a look 
is eyes that was almost of awe, for great 
ingth was something he was ill equipped 
‘omprehend. 

He could break a man in two with his 
ds,’’ he said. 

Yes,’”’ John replied. 

A terrible man.” 

A distorted mind in an animal body is 
wwys terrible,’ John said. 
; ‘- is capable of anything—of any- 
Somehow,” said John, “I’m rather 
iy for Anthony Bracken.” 

sorry for Bracken! How sorry for 


Would you,” asked John, ‘‘like to be 
| into slavery to Doc Roper?” 
God forbid!” said the colonel. 


XVI 


HN THORNE absented himself from 
t. Croix for a day in order to carry 
vertain negotiations with the railroad 
ecting freights, side tracks and various 
ir matters necessary to the erection 
(operation of the mill he proposed 
ding on the Flatiron at the intersection 
\e East and West branches of the river. 
Pre undertaking the project he had 
red himself in a verbal way of the 
eration of the railroad. Now that the 
ent was upon him for commencing 
fee he desired a more formal agree- 


) was not a railroad with thousands of 
3 of trackage, and therefore its presi- 
1 was a man who attended to detail 
otherwise would have fallen to sub- 
Mates. Thorne gave his card to an 
2 boy and waited to be announced. 

Mr. Judkins will see you,” the boy re- 
ten held open the door for John 
1 


r. Judkins was a pale, thin man well on 
ars. His eyes were blue and bulging, 
(the fine dome of his head was covered 
{ scant white hair. As John entered 
at crouching forward in his chair, 
i hing both temples as if in the grip of 
tobbing headache, This was the case. 
jJudkins was dyspeptic, tingling with 
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ill-used nerve ends, rancorous, overbearing 
as only a man of slight stature can be. He 
lifted his head at John’s approach and re- 
garded him much as a wire-haired terrier 
would another dog who approached him 
in the midst of a meal. 

“Well?” he snarled. 

“Perhaps,”’ said John, “you have for- 
gotten me. My name is Thorne.” 

“Printed on your card. Know you. 
What of it?” 

“JT am starting to build my mill this 
week. Machinery and lumber will be ar- 
riving by way of your railroad. I would 
like to make final arrangements about the 
spur into my yards.” 

“What spur?” 

“The one we discussed sixty days ago.’ 

“Huh! Nothing doing.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Nothing doing, I said,’’ Judkins re- 
peated snappishly. 

“You mean you refuse to run in the 
spur?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ec Why?” 

“Because I say so.” 

“Doubtless,’”’ said John patiently and 
with habitual courtesy of manner, “that 
reason is ample for yourself, but for me it 
leaves something to be desired.’’ He smiled 
his disarming smile, but apparently it had 
no power to touch Mr. Judkins. 

“You’re bottled,”’ said Judkins. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“The De Marsay people have bought 
the Whittaker farm. Won’t allow track 
to cross it. No way to get to you. Can’t 
tunnel the mountain.” 

“That bee,” said John, ‘‘buzzes louder 
than i can sting.” 

“ee 9 ” 


“The land can be condemned.” 

“Not for private side track,’ said Jud- 
kins. 

Johnturned his head slowly and looked 
out of the window; his grave, large- 
featured face seemed heavy now, unlighted 
by a smile as he gave consideration to this 
new development. Here was no hare- 
brained foray against him by an impulsive 
girl. Brains and money were behind it. 
The thing in itself was serious, but what it 
indicated was sufficient to give rise to ap- 
prehensions. The real battle had opened. 
In the attitude of President Judkins he 
saw the influence of Consolidated Pulp. 
Bracken, his intelligence told him, would 
be nothing but a puppet in the hands of 
Paul Gibbs, a tool to be used, a cask to be 
drained. 

But considerations of the larger strategy 
must pass to the future; what he must do 
now was to make ineffective this first suc- 
cess of the enemy. It was attack in a 
quarter in which he had not expected it. 
Perhaps, carelessly, he had considered the 
siding an accomplished fact. But he was 
not one to spend fruitless tears erying over 
spilled milk. As he said once to Pop Peake: 
“Folks shouldn’t cry over spilt milk, Pop. 
It soured a couple of hours after it tipped 
over anyhow.”’ 

Now he was not worrying about the lost 
fluid, but looking for some available cow 
from which to fill his pail again. A side 
track was a necessity, not to eventual 
manufacturing alone but to present build- 
ing operations. He had to have it. 

“It would seem,” said he, “as if, by 
working together, some way around could 
be hit on.” : 

“You find it,” snapped Judkins, “I’m 
not interested.” 

“You agreed to have that track laid in 
thirty days,” said John. 

“Tt won’t be,” said Judkins. 

“Somehow,” said John, ‘I’m inclined 
to disagree with you. It will be laid in 
twenty days, we’ll save a quarter of a mile 
of track, and the state will have a chance 
to brag about a new town with a post office. 
Good morning, Mr. Judkins.”’ 

An hour’s drive returned Thorne to St. 
Croix. His first stop was at the post office 
for his noon mail. It contained two letters 
calculated to annoy a man less impervious 
to irritation. Both were from lumber com- 
panies, and their tenor was identical. 

“We regret,” said one, “our inability to 
fill your order recently placed with us for 
dimension stock. It will be impossible for 
us to take care of you before October.” 

The other notified him of the impossi- 
bility of supplying him with siding and 
matched mill flooring. ‘ 

This was the lumber out of which he had 
expected to construct his mill. Matters 
were becoming complicated. He turned 
to the postmaster. 
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“Can you tell me who owns that port- 
able saw mill over Black River way?” 


“Feller by the name of Ramsey,’’ said 


the postmaster. 

“Live near?’ 

“Farms clost to where his mill sets.’’ 

“Much obliged,’’ said John. 

He drove to the hotel, where he found 
Pop Peake and Colonel Tip on the piazza 
engaged in an erudite discussion of the 
methods by which the Egyptian kings had 
contrived to build the pyramids. 

“Couldn’t nobody git a gang of men to 
lift them there hunk of stone by hand. 
Hain’t no manner enough men could git 
holt of one to hist it into the air. Now I 
hold ——” 

“T have seen the pyramids. In me, sir, 
you behold a man who has been carried to 
the very apex of the largest of them. 
have examined them minutely, and I tell 
you, sir, they were built by hand. A great 
army of slaves 2 

“Now tell me this, colonel: Take a block 
of stone mebby-ten feet long and six feet 
thick and six feet high. How many fellers 
could git a hand holt on sich a block? 
Mebby ten to each side and four more be- 
hind and ahead. D’ye figger twenty-eight 
pairs of hands could ’a’ lifted that there 
weight? No, sir-ree. I been a-studyin’ it 
out in the light of Scripture and hist’ry and 
the encyclopedy, and I tell ye airyplanes 
done it. Them Egyptians had flyin’ ma- 
chines, and they stole ’em off’n the Hebrew 
children in captivity.” 

“Bosh, sir! Bosh and nonsense!” 

Pop thrust his fingers into the armholes of 
his vest and assumed an oratorical attitude. 

“What, I ask ye, was the Ark of the 
Covenant? What? A flyin’ machine, b’gum! 
Now wa’n’t it? Flew, didn’t it? Right 
ahead of them Hebrews by day and by 
night? Pillar of fire and pillar of smoke. 
Cherubim a-perchin’ on top, wa’n’t the’? 
And what’s cherubim? They’re critters 
with wings. What for wings on top of a 
box if not to fly with? And there ye be! 
Guess that’ll shet ye up, colonel. Leave 
it to Thorne here. What say, John?” 

John considered gravely. “Ihavenever,”’ 
he said, ‘‘listened to an argument which 
impressed me more than yours.” 

“There!”’ said Pop. ‘Listen to that, 
will ye?” 

“Pop,” said John, ‘‘can you dismount 
from the ark and think horse?” 

“T kin allus talk hoss,” said Pop. 

“T want six heavy teams, used to the 
woods, and I want them quick. What can 
you do for me?” 

“Git ’em,”’ said Pop succinctly. “How 
much you cale’latin’ to pay?” 

“Tf you'll take on the job of buying them 
I'll leave that to you,” said John. 

‘And you won’t git done, nuther. Six 
teams. Have’em before sunset, and I’ll buy 
’em cheaper’n any other feller in the state 
kin. When it comes to hoss dickerin’ ay 

“Much obliged. 
in this country?” 


“Contractor up in Tipton owns one,”’ | 


said the colonel. 

“That’s seven miles?” 

“ee Yes!” 

“Are you very busy today, colonel?”’ 

“T am never too busy,” said the colonel, 
“to give my time to a friend. You want 
me to go to Tipton and get that pile driver 
for you?”’ 

“You would put me under obligations.” 

“Consider it as done. I'll rent the con- 
traption and start it on its way.” 

“Have them dump it off on the Flat- 
iron,” said John. “Incidentally hire every 
good man you can pick up; and you, too, 
Pop. I need men.”’ 

“‘T’m startin’ now,” said Pop. ‘A hoss 
trade’s like licker. Some fellers can’t smell 
a bottle ’thout rarin’ and tearin’ after a 
drink. Me—I git my jags dealin’ in hoss- 
flesh.” 

The old man got up and stamped through 
the hotel and out of the back door. He al- 
ways went out of the back door. The 
piazza was all right to sit on, but when he 
actually left the premises he did so by the 
rear. In twenty years he had never been 
seen to descend the front steps. 

“T gather,” said the colonel, “that some- 
thing is up.” 

John nodded. 

“Bracken and Paul Gibbs?” asked the 
colonel. 

John nodded again. 

“They’re a hard team to break,” said 
the colonel. 

John nodded a third time. 

“Tf I were in your place,” said the colo- 
nel, ‘‘I wouldn’t ride alone. I’ve seen these 
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Marine Engines 


The Greatest Sport in the World 


No dust, no traffic hold-ups, always 
creating for yourself a cool breeze—are 
a few things that make power boating 
particularly inviting. i 

Stop and think—have you ever known 
a grouch on water? Well, you haven’t 
for the reason that boating creates the 
real gladness of living. 

Everybody is smiling and waving at 
passers-by because they are enjoying the 
greatest thrill known to sportsmen. 

It’s the sport of kings, but still within 
the reach of the humble pocketbook since 
the Kermath Company have built their 
reliable line of engines adaptable to any 
size boat that you can afford. 

Kermath Engines are used by 70% of 
the leading boat builders of the world as 
standard equipment. 

We will gladly furnish you with the 
name of the best boat builder in your 
locality. 

_3h.p. to 40 h. p. Marine Motors $135-$1550 
Kermath Manufacturing Company 
5892 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


“A Kermath Always Runs’’ 
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“I strongly recommend 
a Skinner lining— 


“Tt will look better and wear longer.” 


HE man who knows clothing from the inside 

out, be he manufacturer, merchant or custom 
tailor, will tell you that the lining satin that can be 
depended upon for the greatest satisfaction is 


Skinner's Satin 
All-Silk or Cotton-Back 


For 74 years it has been recognized as the leader 
in appearance and wearing quality. 

Make sure of the genuine. In buying a suit or 
overcoat ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner label 
shown below. Or ask your tailor to show you the 
satin and 
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woods fights before—and Paul Gibbs isn’t 
pernickety. A broken bone wouldn’t stand 
between him and a dollar bill.” |e 

It was one of those times when words 
seemed to have dried up in John Thorne. 
They came to him every now and then. 
It was not that he did not wish to talk; 
it was that he could not talk. Words 
would not come. They were choked under 
a blanket of silence and could find no way 
of escape. He did not enjoy these silences 
himself, and other folks misinterpreted 
them. It was a species of detachment. 
His mind was alert to what was going on 
immediately about him, yet he himself 
seemed to be at a distance, subconsciously 
busied with other matters. When his sub- 
conscious mind went on these forays he 
could not bring it back by a tug on the 
bridle. It was awkward. Sometimes these 
silences fell upon him at the most embar- 
rassing moments. They were as disconcert- 
ing to others as they were uncomfortable 
for himself. 

The colonel fidgeted in his chair. “‘You 
know what they have in mind better than 
I,” he said. ‘lt is delay. They want to 
stop your work, hold it back. They know 
delay multiplies expense. No mill can 
make money until it is in operation. Gibbs 
wants that East Branch timber, and the 
only way he can get it is to break you. 
The surest way to break you is by delay. 
Now, John, what would tie up the work 
more than something happening to you? 
Suppose you were laid up in a hospital for 
a couple of months. What would hap- 
pen?” 

“Tt would be serious,’ said John. 

“Bracken might be too timid to have 
the job done, but not Gibbs.” 

John patted the colonel on the knee. 
“T’ll peel my eye,”’ he said. ‘‘I’ll peel both 
of them—and keep the peeling off. But 
first I’ve got to buy me a portable sawmill. 
If I can’t buy lumber I can make it.”’ 

It was impracticable to drive over the 
mountain to the East Branch in a motor, 
no matter how willing, so John saddled 
his horse and set forth, followed by the 
colonel’s uneasy gaze. He urged his mount 
to such speed as he thought reasonable and 
soon was beyond the confines of the village 
and at the beginning of the upward climb. 
Despite the colonel’s warning he gave little 
thought to himself, and, what was more 
strange perhaps, little consideration to his 
problem. On the instant of its arising he 
had taken up that matter and disposed of 
it. He could not have a siding run down 
from St. Croix to the Flatiron, therefore 
he had devised another expedient, and, he 
fancied, a better one. The pile driver was 
being procured to this end. Paul Gibbs’ 
influence had brought about the cancella- 
tion of his orders for lumber, so he was 
about to buy a portable mill, set it up in 
the most efficient spot, cut his own spruce, 
and saw it up into such sizes as his specifi- 
cations demanded. Those matters were 
disposed of, so why trouble his mind with 
them further? This was eminently char- 
acteristic of John Thorne. 
gencies on the spot, face to face, took the 
antidote, and went about his business while 
the antidote did its work. He-was not a 
man who ever would be worn thin by 
worry. 

No, it was not his dam nor his mill nor 
his business antagonists which caused the 
activity in his mind as he rode up the 
mountainside. It was Yvonne de Marsay. 
Nor was it the strange circumstances sur- 
rounding the girl, the mysterious room 
in which her grandfather lay concealed 
from all eyes save those of Bracken, Doc 
Roper and the Indian, to which he gave 
his consideration. It was the girl herself — 
her loveliness, her personality, her im- 
petuousness, her pride of race. His face 
was not heavy now; a smile—a sort of 
tolerant, indulgent, approving smile—gave 
a pleasant light to it, made it younger, 


He met emer-- 


. 
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somehow appealing and very friendly. | 
was easily to be seen he bore no grudge {, 
the destruction of his bridges. One mig] 
from his expression, have got the idea 
met with his hearty approval. : 

He was not a vain man, and took at f; 
face value all Yvonne had said to hi 
She despised him. Very well, she despis 
him then. She considered him an int 
loper, a taker of unfair advantages. — 
short, she disliked him heartily. He talk 
about it to his horse, and in the course 
his remarks on the subject said a thi 
which, had it been overheard, would ha 
given grounds for speculation. This g¢ 
tence, sorted out from therest and set doy 
in isolation, was this: 

“He said, Molly’’—Molly being t 
name of the mare—‘“‘that no reasonal 
young man could see her and not love her 
and he was right.” 

Thus by eavesdropping in a solitude: 
arrive at a knowledge of John Thorn 
feeling for Yvonne de Marsay, and it mu 
hereafter be read into the context. It w 
a fact to be discovered only by unfi! 
means, for his manner conveyed nothing 
it, and he was not one to peddle confidenc 
of the sort. It is safe to say that if Jo) 
Thorne ever told to a living soul that 
was moved to love by Yvonne’s loveline 
that person would be Yvonne herself a 
no other. 

He reached the top of the mountain in 
very pleasant state of mind, that statei 
duced only in a lover by thoughts of t 
object of his affections. Here he paused 
gaze through a break in the forest at t 
slopes and ridges of dark foliage whi 
swept down and away and then up aga 
on the opposite slope of the valley. Itw 
the virgin timber of the East Branch 
De Marsay timber. Yvonne de Marsayt 
lieved it rightly belonged to her, as h 
grandfather had taught her. Yet he h 
seized it, had invaded with an eye to co’ 
quest the De Marsay principality. Wisde 
was this in a business man, but foll 
a lover. No action more calculated 
estrange Yvonne de Marsay could ha 
been devised than this violation of b 
domain. ’ 

It gave reasonable grounds to the spec 
lative for believing that John was first 
business man, and a lover only whent 
day’s work was done. 9 

He scanned the slopes with the pride 
possession, gloried in the splendid timk 
planted there by Nature for the conye 
ience and the necessities of mankind. ] 


on the rocky road the beat of a horse’s hoo 
the spurning of pebbles in the way. Som 
one was galloping up the mountain. The 
was an unevenness to those hoofbeats, 
scrambling hurriedness which told of | 
animal uncontrolled. John drew to 0 
side and waited. ‘ 


shoulder bruised as if it had fallen up 
rocks. ' 
Quickly John swung his mount aer¢ 
the narrow road barring the way, and wi 
the quick hand of the practiced horsem 


Dismounting he gentled it for a momel 
then led it to a sapling and made it secul 

His face was grave now, set and gri 
His lips pressed upon each other, and 
would have taken a man inept indeed int 
reading of faces to call it friendly. ] 


fixed his gaze boldly. 

ould you?” 

‘}y gwine vote fo’ the prettiest gal— 
u is her.” 

yu promise?” 

{iopened his mouth for an affirmative 
+, but something stayed his promise. 
- he shook his head. 

says I will, but I don’t promise. 
ycl’n’t be right.” 


Yian was disappointed. 

yiight shame that a certain winner 

u. remain aloof from this contest; it 

t mply wasn’t to be stood. As from a 

istance her low-pitched, eager voice 

160 his ears: 

‘4’ if you rilly thinks I is the prettiest 
fey woul’n’t be no hahm in takin’ 

n fo’ yo’ promise.” 

collected his wits with a start. 

ikin’ money? Fo’ which?” 

‘tin’ fo’ me.” 

‘Vhat kind of words is them you is 

at with yo’ mouf, Zinnia Sanders? 

aid somethin’ about me gittin’ money 
viin’ fo’ you?” 

‘Hlid.”” 

“ell” —Florian cocked his head—‘‘say 

gn. J didn’t heah you real good the 


‘ 


‘Jsaid that I wa’n’t gwine enter no 
uy contest an’ git beat. An’ you has 
{iat you thinks I is the prettiest cullud 
i Bummin’ham an’ that you is gwine 
elo’ the prettiest. Now, if her is me, 
y.in’t no hahm in you lettin’ me give 
| out twen’y-five dollars fo’ promisin’ 
t) ain’t gwine git disapp’inted. Ain’t 
the troof?” 

eee dollars?” 

‘la-huh.” 

‘(ish money?”’ 

‘Gsh money.” 

"Vian did some quick reflecting. He 
; gentleman of honor, but he was also 
oportunist. Being the former it was 
ir y beneath him to stultify himself by 
eing money for voting for a woman 
o) he deemed less beautiful than the 
stbeautiful. That would be a bribe. 
t ere was the girl who he confidently 
ie2d was entitled to first honors offering 
1n honorarium of twenty-five dollars 
t2 vote which she would get anyway. 
e;ore he cogitated upon it the more 
“ it appeared to reject her offer. It 
i} be just like finding that much money, 
| ;was a course the probity of which was 
Vv reproach. 

‘yu understan’s that I is gwine vote 
yi anyway?” 

‘h-huh. I understan’s, but I soht of 
ishat ifn you takes money fum me fo’ 
1¢t kinder clenches things.” 

‘lian bade herfollow him. They turned 
er and Florian extended his hand. 
‘(mme.”’ 

st gave him. He stuffed the bills into 
thusers pocket and then eased his con- 
re: 

‘fo’ you gimme this money, Zinnia, 
vits to repeat again that I is gwine 
eo’ you anyway.” 

| nodded. 
‘Junderstan’s. 
*] gwine do so.” 
“ha’s it. Now it’s positively.” 

1 accompanied her to the studio of 
» Hines, where, through payment of 
esessive fee, she obtained the privilege 
sveral extra poses so that she might 
‘egreater opportunity for selection of 
_ cture to be entered in the contest. 
a attended, she went with Florian to 
ffice of Christopher P. S. Shoots, 
e| she subscribed to the Daily Epoch 
ce year. 

“inia Sanders then made her way 
Ay down the street. Florian stared 
he trim little figure. He was vaguely 
“ney ain’t no doubt ’bout her bein’ 
) eb cullud gal in Bummin’ham— 


But now you is posi- 


ebbe in the whole world—but I sho’ 
crave her much.” 

> days later Zinnia and Florian and 
0; Hines inspected proofs of Miss 
urs’ photographed face. There was no 
lig the fact that Exotic had done him- 
oud. Nor was there any argument 
vhich of the eight poses was the best. 
ot dam!” enthused Mr. Slappey. 
vs the one pitcher I ain’t never seen 
orettier than.” 


1 


‘ 
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Exotic flushed before this salvo of praise. 

“‘T has took wuss ones,”’ he admitted, 
“but not of sech a pretty gal as Miss 
Zinnia heah.”’ 

The publication of Zinnia Sanders’ pho- 
tograph excited a flurry of interest. It 
developed quickly and positively that the 
selection of Miss Sanders would not result 
in any wave of popular approval, although 
there were none to gainsay her qualifica- 
tions. Florian was not at all apprehensive, 
but he decided to make assurance trebly 
sure, to which end he called upon Miss 
Sanders. 

“Ise gwine vote fo’ you all right, Miss 
Sanders, like I promised ed 

“Tike you was paid for.” 

“Like I promised. But I wants to be 
shuah that they ain’t gwine be no objec- 
tions, so I has come to sugges’ that you 
enter the contest all over again.” 

“Says which?” 

“Says I has got a noble idea. A gal can 
enter up as many times as she wants; an’ 
sence you c’n afford it, I wants you to buy 
another su’scription an’ let Exotic take 
some new pitchers so’s to see cain’t we git 
one better’n the one we has a’ready got.” 

“Coul’n’t git a better one.” 

“Yas-sum, he could. He says so. I an’ 
him thought up a scheme.” 

“What ’tis?”’ 

Florian leaned forward earnestly. 

“‘He’s gwine take this new pitcher of 
you in flesh-tint sepia.” 

Zinnia succumbed. But with the print- 
ing of that second picture the wave of pub- 
lic antipathy to the persnickety Zinnia 
seemed to mount. Florian was not ma- 
terially disturbed. As a gentleman of 
honor it behooved him to vote for the 
prettiest girl, and there was no arguing 
that so far that honor was rightfully the 
property of Miss Sanders.. And so it re- 
mained until the Daily Epoch blossomed 
forth one day carrying a photograph of 
Miss Gussie Muck. 

Florian gazed upon the ravishing fea- 
tures of Miss Muck and capitulated. As 
an authority on women he admitted that 
it took some considerable beauty to jar 
him, but he was shaken now to the very 
tips of his toes. More than once he had 
heard of Gussie Muck, but never before 
had he seen her or her picture. And now he 
knew that he must make the acquaintance 
of the lady whom heretofore he had known 
only vicariously. He wondered whether 
she was as beautiful as Exotic Hines had 
caused her to seem. 

He called upon her, and knew immedi- 
ately that Exotic Hines had not only not 
exaggerated but that he had grossly fallen 
down on the job. 

For once in his languid and indifferent 
life Mr. Slappey found his jaded senses 
fanned to wild enthusiasm over a member 
of the feminine gender. 

“Great sufferin’ catfish!’’ he applauded. 
“When it comes to beauty you is a lady 
which no other gal has got nothin’ on.” 

Miss Muck smiled complacently as she 
crossed and recrossed the room in order 
that Florian might miss no single detail of 
her flamboyant pulchritude. 

Gussie was easily more beautiful than 
Zinnia Sanders, and in a different way. 
Where Zinnia was slight and demure, 
Gussie was rather inclined to out-Juno 
Juno. She was more than ample—she was 
sumptuous. She towered a full half head 
above Florian, who stood dumbly marvel- 
ing. 

“Miss Muck,” he exploded at length, 
“that pitcher which was in the paper done 
you dirt.” 

“How come?” 

“Tt was the prettiest pitcher we has 
printed till yet, but it wa’n’t half so pretty 
as what you is.” 

“Aw, Mistuh Slappey!”’ 

“Tse tellin’ you the troof.’’ He paced 
the room earnestly. ‘‘Remember, us 
judges is judgin’ by them pitchers, an’ it 
ain’t no fair you shoul’n’t git yo’se’f repre- 
sented by one which is better’n the one 
which has done got printed. You come 
along with me down to Exotic’s place an’ 
us gits some mo’ pitchers—good ones. An’ 
then you su’scribes to the Daily Epoch 
ag’in an’ has it printed, an’ then you wins 
that trip to New York.” 

Gussie Muck quivered eagerly. 

“You rilly think I has got a chance?” 

“A chance! Gosh! Other folks has got 
chances; you has got a cinch.” 
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buying a car 


A shiny finish — comfortable cushions—these aren’t 
enough when you buy acar. It’s the name—and what 
the name stands for — that counts. 

With your raincoat, the name is even more important, 


for looks are no guide at all to raincoat quality. Value 
here depends on two things —the quality of the rubber 
itself, and the way rubber and fabric are joined. These 
things are always hidden—and so a clever makeshift may 
look as well at first as the best raincoat ever made. 

Back of every Raynster raincoat stands the oldest and 
largest rubber organization in the world. Every inch, 
every fibre of the fabric is sealed with layer on layer 
of finest rubber. Every seam is triple-reinforced to 
make the coat absolutely waterproof. 

There are many different Raynster models, from rug- 
ged rubber surface types to smart tweeds and cashmeres 
with the rubber hidden inside. Special types for boys, 
too. Whether you want a raincoat for work, for motor- 
ing, or for business, there’s a Raynster built especially 
for you. 

Look for the Raynster name! If your dealer should 
be out of the exact Raynster you want he can get it in 
no time from the nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


Raynsters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—A type for every need 
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“The Aristocrat 


of Wheels 


They have been called the 
Aristocrat of Wheels be- 
cause of their distinguished 
appearance, and the very 
special favor in which they 
are held by leading motor 
car manufacturers both in 
Europe and in America. 


Owners will tell you that 
they bring to motoring a 
new sense of security be- 
cause of their sturdi- 
ness, and the exceptional 
speed and ease with which 
the extra wheel can be 
substituted on the road. 


Dodge Brothers, Studebaker, 
Willys-Knight, Chalmers, 
Winton, Nash, and Yellow 
Cab are among those Amer- 
ican manufacturers who 
have adopted Michelin 
Steel Wheels as standard 
or optional equipment. 


Five Convex Wheels In Each Set 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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She hesitated, torn betwixt canniness 
and the craving for the New York trip and 
the glory of victory. 

‘Pitchers an’ su’scriptions cost a heap 
of money.’ 

He mages his fingers disdainfully. 

“Huh! What you care fo’ expenses? 
They don’t cost nothin’. An’ think what 
it means to be chose the most beautiful gal 
in Bummin’ham!” 

Gussie was thinking just that, and the 
prospect was not at all unpleasing. 

““S’posin’ I don’t git chose?” 

“You is boun’ to be. I know you is the 
prettiest gal, an’ Lawyer Chew n’r neither 
Rev’en’ Plato Tubb coul’n’t think no 
other gal gooder lookin’ than what you is.” 

“M-m-m! Some folks says Zinnia 
Sanders is sweller lookin’ than I.” 

“Zinnia Sanders!”’ Florian jerked him- 
self together; he had just about forgotten 
Zinnia. 

‘She ain’t on’y ali’l piece of good-lookin’. 
Gimme a hefty gal, I says. They is mo’ 
healthy an’ comfortable an’ they wuks 
better. No’m, Miss Muck, does you have 
some mo’ pitchers took you cain’t lose. 
C’mon down to Brother Hines’ place with 
me.” 

But Gussie Muck was not given to quick 
decisions. She shook her head slowly. 

“‘T ain’t sayin’ I ain’t considerin’ it, 
Brother Slappey; but I ain’t ready to make 
up my min’ so awful quick. They’ s things 


| which has to be thought of pro an’ likewise 


con. Ifn you come back heah day after 
t’morrer I lets you know final.” 

“A’right.” Florian was slightly dis- 
appointed. His eagerness had been two- 
fold. First he desired that so beauteous a 
damsel as Miss Muck be done full justice; 
and, secondly, she had become a good 
business proposition—a new and expensive 
set of pictures; an additional subscription 
for the Daily Epoch. ‘‘ Day after t’morrer, 
then,” he echoed resignedly. 

“You said it, Brother Slappey. An’”’— 
she fixed him with her eyes—‘‘I has got 
yo’ promise that I is gwine win?” 

Florian nodded in violent affirmation. 

“You ain’t got nothin’ else.” 

During the forty-eight hours immedi- 
ately ensuing Florian managed to mention 
the name of Gussie Muck in several quar- 
ters and he was showered with advice to 
vote for her. There were some who ad- 
mitted that Zinnia Sanders was fairly easy 
on the eyes, but Gussie was a woman after 
the heart of any discriminating male. After 
all, Florian’s interest in neither woman was 
strictly personal. Both had been primarily 
business propositions with him, although 
of the two he was more vitally concerned 
with Miss Muck. 

It was about that time that the grape- 
vine telegraph swung into operation and it 
became bruited about Darktown that the 
contest had developed into a race between 
the Misses Muck and Sanders. Imme- 
diately there was a slowing down of photo- 
graphic orders and subscription buying. 
Neither Exotic Hines nor Christopher 
P. S. Shoots shed any tears. The enterprise 
already was more brilliantly successful than 
they had dared hope. 

Two days later Florian sought Gussie 
Muck. 

“Ts you aimin’ to have some new pitchers 
took, Miss Muck?” 

Gussie nodded. 

“You is positive shuah I is gwine win?” 

Instinct sounded a warning to Florian, 
but it was not sufficiently loud. 

*“You’ll win—posolutely!’’ 

“Then ”’—and she linked her plump arm 
in his—“‘us goes.’ 

They went, and it took Florian only a 
few moments to decide that whatever Miss 
Muck might be, she certainly was no por- 
tion of a piker. Miss Muck rejected dis- 
dainfully the samples exhibited by Exotic 
and demanded something a little better 
than his best. Exotic was no laggard. The 
price placed on his work was staggering 


| but Gussie didn’t turn a hair. 


They went next to the office of the Daily 


| Epoch, where Gussie produced sufficient 


money to buy three yearly subscriptions. 

“Tse gwine have a bran’-new pitcher 
ready pretty soon, Mistuh Shoots, an’ I 
craves to have it printed fo’ th’ee days 
hand runnin’. Does you _ understand 
clear?” 

Mr. Shoots bowed his head. 

“The clarity of my comprehension,”’ he 
proffered, ‘‘ain’t on *y exceeded by the 
same of your eyes.’ 

Florian was elated as he escorted Miss 
Muck down the street. At a soda fountain 
they discussed the matter. Florian was 
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wholly unsuspicious of the ineffak 
tentment which seemed to pervs 
Muck. * 
“T sho’ly had to do a heap of t 

befo’ I spent that extra money, ” she 
length, ‘‘but what I done an’ what 

was wuth it.” 

His eyes narrowed. 

“What you done?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“‘Splain yo’se’f, Miss Muck.” 

“Well, you see, it was thisaway, 
Slappey: I had a good job nussin 
Highland Avenue. I had it.” 

A premonition of a possible cont 
smote Mr. Slappey. 

OU mean you give it up?” 

Le did mo’n that. My white fc 
goin’ to spend a month at Wri, 
Beach, which I was cravin’ to go 
them; but I figgered that it migl 
fere with my New York trip.” — 

Florian was a trifle annoyed. 

“But theyi is always a chance the 
you ain’t gwine win that New 
Miss Muck. Not that you ain’t thi 
fulest cullud gal in Bummin’ham, 4 
is two other judges besides me.’ 

She smiled. 

“You is gwine vote fo’ me, ain’ 

There was something in her m 
speech, a hint of dynamite in thes 
itself, which prompted caution. 

“T ain’t said I ain’t.” 

“Well, is you is or is you ain’t? 

Florian swallowed, choked—an 
discreetly. 

“T reckon I is.” 

“Then I is shuah to win,” she anr 

““How come you to think that? 

“You is gwine vote fo’ me, an’ 
Plato Tubb is gwine vote fo’ me- 
makes two out of th’ee. Which is k 
I to quit my job an’ spen’ all th 
money.” 

The room spun slowly before | 
eyes. 

Ree” Plato Tubb is gwine 

ou ” 

“Uh-huh. I gotten his prom ist 
made my min’ up positive.” ' 
Pp f-f-f 1? 

Florian exhaled slowly. Even 
moving a trifle too rapidly. Cam 
brain the specter of the promi 
made Zinnia Sanders, of the 
dollar retainer he had ‘accepted fre 
all good faith. 

And he hadn’t promised this ¥ 
this Amazonian Gussie Muck— 
would cast his vote in her favor. 
merely allowed her to persuade hei 
he had promised. After all, he 
gloomily, that was just about as | k 

So, then, he stood pledged to 
both of the two leading contestar 
a single instant he contemplated i 
Gussie Muck that she was mistake 
natural sense of discretion stayed h 
Gussie had already abandoned 
and a vacation at the North Cz 
shore in the certitude of victo 
Florian was obsessed with a S ry 
the better part of valor was tos 
and continue to say it, with hope pe 
future might—even in ‘this case 
of itself. 

But he did hie himself immed 
the vicinity of the Rev’en’ Plz 
The rev’en’ was very glad to see 
Slappey. He was a shrimp of an 
eyes popping from sockets whick 
much too small. He wore a shin 
Albert coat and a mantle of lo 
dignity. His voice came as a distir 
from aman so small. It was a larg 
ing voice which vibrated t 
narrow confines of his study. _ 

“Rev’en’ Tubb,” announced 
“‘T has come to you with a questi 
I want an honest answer to.” __ 

“You shall get it, Brother s 
reverberated the rev’ en’. “*Precet 

“It’s thisaway: I an’ you an 
Chew i is judges in this heah beat 
an’ we has pledged ourselves to V 
mos’ beautifulest cullud gal i in J 
ham, ain’t we?” 

“We has. You, loocidates mos 
Brother Slappey.’ 

“Well, I Tce s theta 
a’ready made up yo’ mind whi 
gwine vote fo’.’ 

The Rev’en’ Plato rubbed the 
his hands together unctuously. : 

“T mos’ suttinly has.” 

“Who she is?” ; 

Disaster, rolled from between | I 
the rev’en’. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Stop the holes in 

your tires after 
every puncture and blow-out. 
You'll increase mileage from tires 
and tubes. 


The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER is 
made of layers of tested fabric, 
treated with self-vulcanizing rubber 
cement. Patch of soft rubber gum 
is in the center. Just place the 


plaster in the tire, with the gum- 
patch under the hole or break. 


The gum fills the hole. The fabric 
vulcanizes itself to the inside of the 
tire. No trouble from that place 
—ever! You save tires and tubes. 


It’s just. as necessary to keep 
VA-CAR TIRE PLASTERS in 
your car as to carry .a spare tire. 
Ask your dealer for the VA-CAR TIRE 
PLASTER. If he hasn't it, send 50c. to 


us for medium size. 


Dealers: The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER 
has become a staple tire necessity. s 
your jobber. 


Jobbers: Write for exclusive offer where 
we are not yet represented. 


Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


The Handy 
Mender 


Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape, 
mends most everything 
from baby’s toys to 
broken tool handles. 
Sticks firmly to china, 
glass, metal, cloth. The 
Handy Andy of house 
and garage—for univer- 
Sal muSeyel OCs Zoe UG: 
Ask your druggist. 


Mail This For Free Strip S. E. P. 

And Booklet, ‘‘1001 Uses” 10-21-22 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Name 
Address. 


BIG EARNINGS 


Invest ment of $1,000 to $5,000 required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. 


Protected territory. Experience unnecessary, Paducah has 3 ma- 
chines operating, earning over $4,000 annually on $450 invested. 
Businessof unusually highstandard. Kei-LacKompany, Paducah, Ky. 
ST 


ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

“Miss Gussie Muck.” 

“Ouch!” 

“Says which, Brother Slappey—says 
which?” 

“‘Ain’t no use repeatin’, rev’en’. I jes’ 
asts you, is you promised to vote fo’ Miss 
Muck?” 

‘Stahase 

“How come?” 

““Cain’t do nothin’ else, Brother Slappey. 
She’s the pretties’ gal in the contes’, an’ it 
was on my adwice that she quit her job, 
seein’ as you had a’ready also promised to 
vote fo’ her. Miss Muck is a prominent 
member of my flock, Brother Slappey, an’ 
does a heap of good fo’ the chu’ch. Also 
she is vice president of the Amalgamated 
Order of Laborin’ Ladies, an’ other honors. 
Yas-suh, Ise jes nachelly boun’ to vote for 
that fair gal.” 

Gloom settled soggily about Florian’s 
shoulders. 

“You didn’t make no real bindin’ prom- 
ise, did you?” 

“Yas-suh, I mos’ suttinly did.” 

“An’ they ain’t nothin’ gwine change 

ou?”’ 

“Not nothin’. Which means that Miss 
Muck is suttin to win.” 

Florian shook his head slowly. 

“N-no, it don’t make suttin that Miss 
Muck is gwine win. It jes’ makes suttin 
that I is gwine lose.” 

All that evening Florian melancholied 
about the streets, accompanied by his own 
unrelieved misery. Two thoughts were 
uppermost in his perturbed mind: Should 
Gussie Muck fail of election she would 


| know beyond peradventure that he had 
| been false to the pledge which she con- 


fidently believed he had made; should he 
boldly cast his vote for her, there was Miss 
Zinnia Sanders to be heard from—and that 
was likely to prove embarrassing. He 
could not rid his mind of the very definite— 
if unconsidered—promise he had tendered 
Zinnia, or the twenty-five dollars cash she 
had given him by way of lagniappe. 

“Wimmin,’ anathematized Florian, 
‘ain’t got a lick of sense. They always 
takes men seriously.” 

Two days later the second photograph of 
Gussie Muck was reproduced on Page One 
of the Daily Epoch under the set head, ‘‘Is 
She the Most Beautiful Colored Lady in 
Birmingham?” The next day it appeared 
again, and once more on the day following. 
That night Exotic Hines sought Florian in 
Bud Peaglar’s place. Exotic was smiling 
genially, but there was no answering twist 
of amusement on Florian’s mournful lips. 

“Plorian,’”? complimented Exotic, ‘‘you 
is a wizzid.” 

“Huh! You don’t know how much of a 
wizzid I is.’ 

“T does so! That was a noble idea you 
had ’bout gittin’ Gussie Muck an’ Zinnia 
Sanders buckin’ each other.” 

Mr. Slappey cocked his head to one side. 
Exotic’s words and his good humor presaged 
more trouble. 

“Who got which to doin’ what?” 

“Them extra pitchers an’ all.” 

“Which extra pitchers?” 

“The ones you got Gussie Muck an’ 
Zinnia Sanders to have took.” 

Florian rose annoyedly to his feet. 

““Ev’y time you opens yo’ mouth, Exotic 
Hines, words spill out, but they don’t say 
nothin’.”’ 

“You done a good job with Zinnia,” 
pacified Exotic. ‘‘’Cause she come down to 
the studjo this mawnin’ an’ ordered a heap 
mo’ photos took so’s she could have ’em 
printed in the Epoch, which she su’scribed 
to four mo’ times this mawnin’. You 
know, Florian, it’s cu’ious that both them 
two wimmin think they is suttin to win the 
contes’. It’s awful funny.” 

“Yeh,”’ gloomed Florian. 
as a coffin.” 

Florian was not at all elated by the con- 
fidence of the two women. It struck him 
that they were rather too positive. He felt 
a sense of resentment against Zinnia for 
thus presupposing that his promised vote 
assured victory. He went to her bungalow 
and requested an audience. He got it. ~ 

“The one thing that Ise happiest about,” 
explained Zinnia, “is that Gussie Muck 
thinks she is gwine win.” 

“Yeh,” agreed Florian, “‘ain’t it the 
troof?” 

“T never did like Gussie Muck. She’s 
one of the uppitiest cullud gals which is. 
I sho’ly bet somebody is gwine be s’prised 
when she loses.” 

ai reckon they is—an’ that ain’t no 


“Tt’s funny 


lie.’ 
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Zinnia extracted from a dresser drawer a 
set of proofs. 

“You want to see these new pitchers 
which Ise gwine win that New York trip 
with?” 

Florian emitted an emphatic negative. 

“T jes’ wanted a word with you, Miss 
Zinnia. How come you to be so shuah you 
is gwine win?” 

She gazed her surprise. 

“Di’n’t you promise to vote fo’ me? 
Di’n’t you take money fo’ same?”’ 

“Uh-huh. But I is on’y one vote.” 

“Tha’s true. But you an’ Lawyer Evans 
Chew makes a majo’ity.” 

“*T an’ which?” 

“Lawyer Chew. He also promised to 
vote fo’ me.” 

The room spun before Florian’s blurred 
vision. He knew now that his zeal had 
plunged him into a merciless quicksand of 
trouble. 

“Lawyer Chew is pledged to vote fo’ 
you?” 

“He sho’ly is. He’s my lawyer, an’— 
well, you know how it is.” 

“Sufferin’ sardines! I’ll say I does!” 

Mr. Slappey staggered into the street and 
zigzagged downtown, his brow furrowed by 
deep lines of worry. His best planning had 
boomeranged. 

“Tt all goes to prove the troof of that ol’ 
sayin’,”’ soliloquized Florian. ‘‘The strong- 
est part of any chain is its weakest link.” 

An interview with the sonorous Lawyer 
Chew made it quite clear to Florian that he 
was caught between two devils and two very 
deep seas. 

“They ain’t but two things I can do,” 
he reflected miserably, ‘‘an’ they is both 
wrong.” 

The elation of the past few weeks had 
permanently departed Mr. Slappey. He 
hated the sight of the two beautiful faces 
which so recently had inspired him with 
such vast enthusiasm. Now each coun- 
tenance seemed to spell danger and serious 
trouble. He knew that, no matter which 
way he voted, Birmingham was too small a 
municipality to hold him and the defeated 
candidate. 

‘An’ does I crawfish an’ vote fo’ a dark 
horse, both of them other two lands on my 
neck.” 

Florian entertained no illusions regard- 
ing the quality of vengeance either woman 
would seek. Each was banking confidently 
upon victory, and 

“They ain’t no hell-cat like a woman 
scorned,’ he mused. ‘‘Oh, lawsy! Mistuh 
Trouble done dug a hole an’ I has fell in 


Nor did the sudden keening of public in- 
terest in the Muck-Sanders battle soothe 
Mr. Slappey’s jangling nerves. In some 
way it became noised around the city that 
Lawyer Chew was pledged to Zinnia Sand- 
ers and that the diminutive but highly im- 
pressionable Rev’en’ Plato Tubb would 
cast his ballot in favor of Gussie Muck. 
The least logical could not fail to conclude 
then that Florian Slappey controlled the 
situation. Even Florian knew it, and never 
did power sit less becomingly upon the 
brow of man. 

All his life Mr. Slappey had managed 
eagerly to insinuate himself into the spot- 
light, but until this situation he had never 
tasted quite his fill. Now he was glutted. 
He wanted nothing so much as to crawl into 
a hole and pull the hole in after him. 
Mournfully he contemplated departing 
Birmingham, but such a course was too 
horrible. Somehow it didn’t seem to 
Florian that Birmingham could continue to 
function without him, and he knew he 
couldn’t live without Birmingham. In the 
quagmire of this latest and worst predica- 
ment the Alabama metropolis, with its 
smoky, sooty, downtown section and its 
broad, cool, residential streets, tree lined 
and hilly, seemed very near and dear to 
him. In this town he had fought and bled. 
In this town he seemed about to die— 
entirely. 

The publication of the Zinnia Sanders 
series, following so closely upon the three- 
day printing of the Muck physiognomy, set 
colored society in a ferment of conjecture. 
The two ladies in the case-had little to say 
about each other, but that little was vitriolic. 
Each radiated the utmost confidence. It 
was known that Zinnia was buying new 
clothes for her New York jaunt and that 
Gussie had quit job and vacation to the 
same end. The populace, eager for detail 
and information, put two and two together. 
Then they added the peculiar lugubrious- 
ness which Florian was carrying around 
and gossip really started. 


‘promptly Florian entertained a caller 


. punitive damages fo’ yo’ breach of prom 
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It came eventually to the ears of the pe: 
sons most vitally concerned, and y 


his modest room at Sis Callie Flukers’ 

clusive boarding house. Florian gazed 
the stern face of Lawyer Evans Chew ¢ 
released one large and prolonged groa 

“Tfn you should meet a accident any. 
where on the street, Lawyer Chew, I y 
you’d ask it to come an’ happen to me, 

The leading legal light of Darktow 
seated himself, lighted a fragrant n 
Havana and crossed one spatted foot oy 
the other. 

“‘B-r-r-other Slappey.” 

“Present.” 

“T is heah legally an’ officially re 
sentin’ the int’rests of my fair friend 
client, Miss Zinnia Sanders.”’ 

“T knew it. I knew it the ve’y minute 
seen yo’ face.” 

Lawyer Chew stroked the delicate gro 
which was struggling for existence upon 
upper lip. 

“Tt has come to my ears, Brother 
pey—although I must admit through ra 
negligee channels—that you, as the j 
who hol’s the decidin’ vote in the bea 
contes’ now comin’ to a close by the D 
Epoch, is. considerin’ castin’ afore; 
ballot fo’ the lady which opposes 
client—namely an’ to wit, Miss Guss 

uck.”’ 

“You has got good ears, Lawyer Chey, 
I has a friend which also has, but he ha 
got twice as many feet as you.” 

“That,” retorted the attorney with dig. 
nity, ‘‘is neither hither nor yon. I asts you 
the blunt, direct an’ simple question 
you considerin’ votin’ for Miss Gu 
Muck?” 

Florian shook his head. 

“Tf they’s anything about them tw 
wimmin I ain’t considered, Lawyer Ck 
it’s jes’ ’cause my thinker wasn’t wukkin 
good.” 

““Hmph! Witness evades the examin: 
tion. Hmph! Ve’y significant. Ve’y mo: 
outrageously so. An’, Mistuh Slap 
am fohced to construe that evasio 
direct statement that you are plannin’ 
vote fo’? Miss Muck.” 

Florian paced the room nervously. 

“You can say less with mo’ words tha 
anybody I knows, Lawyer Chew.” 

“TI winds up by sayin’ this then: I 
acceptin’ money—namely the sum 
twenty-five dollars legal tender—fum Mis 
Zinnia Sanders you put yourself in a pos! 
where you has got to vote for her. de 
the laws of this noble an’ sov’eign state 
Alabama you commits a violation by fa 
to do such. Therefore I serves you 
former notice that does you not v 
Miss Zinnia Sanders she will prom 
institute suit, th’oo me as her legal lay 
against you in the full and just sum of 
thousand dollars, same bein’ actu 


ise.” ; 

“*Goodness, Miss Agnes!”’ | 

“‘Ain’t you promised to vote fo’ her?’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Then you had better do same. 
by you will mean hereinbefore-men 
suit; also Miss Sanders will use all hi 
fluence fum now hencefo’ward, an’ | 
after that, to make Bummin’ham to 
place to hol’ you. H’m! In view of 
fac’s, Florian Slappey, I now asts 
again, is you gwine vote fo’ Miss 
Sanders?” 

Florian whirled. 

“Of co’se I is!” he snapped. “Who: 
give you the idee that I wasn’t?” 

And at the moment of Lawyer 
departure Florian fully intended tha 
vote should be cast in favor of tha 
ticular lady. He continued to think sot 
five days; until the very day, in fact, V 
preceded the closing of the contest. 
was highly uncertain as to what | 
occur to him when Miss Muck learned 
he had made possible the triumph 0 
now deadly rival; but, after all, 
Muck’s wrath was infinitely prefera 
the breach-of-promise suit sugg 
Lawyer Chew. Florian was 
and so, at that moment, was Miss | 
Muck, who had just learned that 
Zinnia Sanders was publicly boast 
controlling the votes of both Lawye 
and Florian Slappey. i 

Gussie was a lady of positive” 
Fifteen minutes later she rocked ¢ 
sively in a chair on Callie Flukers 
porch. Florian received her su 
sagged uncomfortably downstairs 
made an ineffectual effort to appear P 
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ht of his visitor. But it was a difficult 

in view of her alarming directness. 

“lrian Slappey,”’ she said, ‘‘I under- 

| that you is a member in good standin’ 

2 Over the River Buryin’ Sassiety.”’ 

lays which?” 

‘ays I hopes you is, because, Mistuh 

ey, ifn you ain’t, an’ you does what 
ths you is aimin’ to do, you is gwine 
pow ful immedjit need of a fun’ral.” 

brian put out a gently restraining hand. 

‘Tiss Muck,” he protested uneasily, 

» you an’ me not talk so depressing.” 

‘tullud boy, I ain’t even stahted talkin’ 

aay. 1 jes’ wants to warn you _that 

« I gits crossed up I gits mean. I gits 
/ mean. They ain’t but one man 

cs how mean I can really git, an’ he 

gwine tell nobody nothin’ no time no 

’ I eraves you to remember that I quit 

. good job an’ a swell trip to Nawth 

ja on account you promised you was 

i2 vote fo’ me to win this contes’. Does 

} do same I not on’y gits mad about 

‘but also I gits fu’ious on account 

ia Sanders ain’t gwine never let me 

1 the las’ of it. Ise tellin’ you now, 

min Slappey, that ifn you th’ows me 
| they’s gwine be a heap of diggin’ 

1) where you is at, but you ain’t gwine 
in’ none of it. Does I make myse’f 
d'stood?”’ 

\. Slappey nodded slowly. 

“ou mean,” he summarized, ‘that 
*I vote fo’ Zinnia Sanders you is 

i be mad?” 

Vss Muck stared at him in speechless 

‘Ir. 

‘veet polecats, boy! Ain’t you recker- 

ethat you is speechifyin’ with a woman 

ii her middle name is Poison? Ise 

li you this, Mistuh Slappey: They 

nobody e’n say I ain’t a lady; but 

nimes when I gets good an’ angry I 

gis same fo’ a few minutes. An’ does I 

; in this contes’ I is gwine be so angry 

(i won’t remember ’bout bein’ a lady 

‘vou has gotten used to wearin’ wings.” 

2)se and huffed from the veranda. At 

» ate she turned for a Parthian shot: 

nremember this, Brother Slappey, if 

1 akes me do to you what I is gwine do 

rc makes me do it, you ain’t gwine be 
g)d-lookin’ cawpse.”’ 

‘|sian stared after her large and muscu- 
fime as it ate space down the street. 
assed a clammy hand across a per- 

riz forehead. 

ytin’ fo? Gussie Muck means jail. 

ti fo’ Zinnia Sanders means grave- 

1¢ Each one of them two things is wuss 
nhe other. The on’y time I craves to 
cher of them wimmin again is never.” 

Ni did a wakeful vigil offer any solution 
tl] dilemma. All through a long and 

ble night Florian stared out across 

lusetops, smoking innumerable ciga- 
te muttering invective against femi- 
it in general. At five o’clock the first 
liger of the fatal day crept up over 
fise front of the Sons & Daughters of 

Ji Arise Hall. By midnight the voting 
ul have been formally completed. At 
mf the next day the result would be 
blzoned across the first page of the now 
tyDaily Epoch. The old set head, “Is 
> ie Most Beautiful Colored Lady in 
migham?” would be altered to read, 
he's the Most Beautiful Colored Lady 
Biningham.”’ 
ir beneath that unalterable caption the 
traph of —— 

‘}) matter which pitcher appears under 
t aey is gwine be speakin’ of Mistuh 
ply as the late demented.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Florian tried valiantly to keep to himself 
during that dreadful day, but even his 
frantic quest for solitude was signally un- 
successful. At every turn he was beset by 
friends of the rival contestants, seeking to 
learn which would receive his deciding vote 
and the trip to New York. Florian was 
distinctly noncommittal. The impression 
prevailed that he had something up his 
sleeve. Florian requested to know what 
that something might be. He was searching 
for an idea, a method of escape, and he 
found himself as sterile of thoughts as he 
was of happiness. 

- At length he sought the company of the 
taciturn Boston Marble, not because he 
liked Boston but because that gentleman 
was notoriously tight-lipped, a person who 
believed each man’s business to be his own 
and exclusive property. 

“Tt’s plumb hell, Boston,’’ complained 
the harassed beauty judge, ‘‘the way 
folks is botherin’ me.” 

“Tgnore ’em,’’ advised Myr. Marble 
laconically. 

“‘Ain’t no use. I has tried treatin’ ’em 
with puffec’ ignorance, but they keeps on 
pesterin’ me.”’ 

Conversation died away, which was just 
as Florian desired. He had a limited time 
for thought, but even that little was being 
wasted. Ideas simply would not come. 
His normal mental processes had been 
atrophied by the thought that no matter 
which way he voted he was getting himself 
in trouble. He hated to leave Birmingham, 
but as the hours passed he realized more 
and more keenly that an extensive journey 
was perhaps the better part of valor. 
Memory of Gussie Muck’s intransigent 
bitterness and of Lawyer Chew’s deter- 
mined attitude on behalf of his client, 
Zinnia Sanders, was far from reassuring. 
And it was an open secret that Florian 
held the decision in the palm of his hand. 

The voting was to be done at eight 
o’clock that night. The three judges, as well 
as Christopher P. S. Shoots and Exotic 
Hines, were pledged to most solemn secrecy 
until noon of the following day, when 
the Daily Epoch would roll damp from the 
presses and herald to all and sundry the 
name and countenance of the successful 
competitor. . Mr. Slappey shuddered as an 
ambulance clanged noisily and significantly 
down the street. 

Five o’clock came—six—seven. Florian 
mournfully accompanied Boston Marble 
to Bud Peaglar’s place, where he partook 
of five barbecued sandwiches and a cup of 
coffee, being without appetite as the result 
of his mental unrest. And then suddenly 
he paused, his eyes widened, the butt of his 
cue pounded sharply against the floor. 
Florian’s slender, exquisitely haberdashed 
figure straightened. His lips parted and 
expanded. Mr. Florian Slappey was hay- 
ing an idea! 

It was one of those eleventh hour concep- 
tions which arrive full panoplied. At first 
he found difficulty in grasping it in all its 
magnificence of detail. Then when it did 
smite him fully he walked over to a chair 
and sank limply into it. In a trice the 
burden of Atlas had been lifted from his 
shoulders. In one fell swoop of thought his 
problem had attained solution. He rose to 
his feet, chuckling. He bought a two-bit 
cigar at the counter. 

“You looks kinder happy, Florian.” 

“Hot dam! Bud, the town of Happiness 
is where I is livin’ at fum now hence- 
fo’ward.”’ 

He swaggered from the establishment 
and swung magnificently down Eighteenth 
Street toward the office of the Daily Epoch. 


EVENING POST 


There he found assembled the four other 
men. Lawyer Chew glared menacingly 
from one side of the room, while the sharp 
eyes of the Rev’en’ Plato Tubb darted 
warning from the other. Florian bowed 
grandiosely. 

“Well, gemmun,”’ he announced, “I is 
heah. Le’s us preceed to business.” 

Forty minutes later Florian emerged 
from the building and returned to Bud 
Peaglar’s place. His cronies gathered about, 
seeking to extract information as to which 
of the two ladies had received his vote. He 
said nothing and continued to say it. But 
his ebullition of spirit was reflected in the 
ease with which he won money from those 
same friends by means of his dexterity with 
a cue. One of them proffered advice: 

“Whichever lady you voted fo’, Florian, 
the other one is gwine give you hell.” 

Florian smiled. 

“Them two wimmin is the least trouble I 
has got.” 

The other man shrugged. 

“T hope you voted fo’ Zinnia Sanders, 
Florian, because when it comes to bein’ 
fase that Gussie Muck is pizen with a red 
abel.” 

Lawyer Chew and the Rev’en’ Plato 
Tubb were faithful to their trust. They im- 
parted no more information than Florian 
had done. And so, one hour before the 
long-heralded issue of the Epoch was slated 
to appear, a young mob had gathered be- 
fore the plate-glass window of the news- 
paper office. It was an excited crowd; a 
crowd seeking the answer to an unsolvable 
problem. Each individual knew the details 
of Florian’s dilemma, and though Dark- 
town as a whole held Florian’s resourceful- 
ness in high esteem, it believed that for 
once he had blundered into water a trifle 
too deep. 

At five minutes before twelve came the 
rumblings of the Epoch’s flat-bed press. 
The assemblage pressed closer about the 
window where the first copy of the paper 
was to be posted. 

Zinnia Sanders and Gussie Muck were 
both there, each confident of suecess. And 
then the self-important Christopher P. S. 
Shoots appeared. In his hand he bore a 
copy of the Epoch. Deliberately he dipped 
brush in paste pot, touched the corners of 
the page and slapped it boldly against the 
window so that all might read. 

A howl of amazement arose as the seven- 
column caption smote the gaze of the 
crowd. The old familiar line had been 
altered to read: 

“These Are the Two Most Beautiful 
Colored Ladies in Birmingham.” 

Immediately beneath were the pictures 
of Miss Zinnia Sanders and Miss Gussie 
Muck. But that was not all. In the very 
center of the page was a statement set in 
boldface type, a statement which proved 
incontrovertibly that Florian Slappey had 
become himself again. It was a simple 
statement, clear and concise. 

“When the zero hour for the voting come 
along,” said this statement, “‘it was dis- 
covered that our estimable fellow citizen 
and judge, Mr. Florian Slappey, held the 
deciding vote. Mr. Slappey said that he 
had gave the matter gravest consideration 
and had been unable to decide in favor of 
either Miss Muck or Miss Sanders. 

“Therefore Mr. Slappey announced that 
he was forced to cast his ballot in favor of 
both Miss Muck and Miss Sanders, and 
in order to play fair with both he felt that 
he must divide the grand prize. 

“Therefore, as a result of Mr. Slappey’s 
decision, each of these fair ladies gets a one- 
way ticket to New York.” 
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FIND YOUR 
BLIND SPOT! 


To Test—hold page vertical at arm's 
length. Close right eye and you will see the 
($) and the arrow, both. Now look only at 
arrow—right eye still closed—and draw 
page gradually toward you. At a certain 
spot, as if by magic, the ($) disappears. 
This is your blind spot. 


RE you so c/ose to your business that 

you lose sight of possible savings? 
Does ONE set of figures BLIND you to 
others more important—more dangerous? 
The cost of handling and moving goods 
and materials probably robs you right 
along of more than enough cash to install 
LEWIS-SHEPARD LABOR-SAVING 
EQUIPMENT. 
A simple, sane, practical method which 
does not disrupt present policies or involve 
large expense. Does save labor, time, 
materials, floor space, storage space—rea/ 
money. 

A DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS 
OVER 4000 CUSTOMERS 
IN PAST 8 YEARS 


We will send on approval and 
guarantee results before you pay 


Send for our Free Illustrated Book 


EWIS-CHEPARD 
ABOReZJAVING 


585 East First Street, Boston 27, Mass. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 & $8 SHOES cwouen 


are actually demanded year after 
year by more people than any other 
shoe in the world. 


BECAUSE 


For style, material 
and workmanship 
they areunequaled. 


Protection against 
unreasonable prof- 
its is guaranteed by 
the price stamped 
on every pair. 


Years of satisfac- 
tory service have 
given buyers confi- 
dence in the shoes 
and in the protec- 
tion afforded by 
the W. L. Douglas 
Trade Mark. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


shoes are put into 
all iofsour 110 
stores at factory 
cost. We do not make one cent of profit 
until the shoes are sold to you. It is 
worth dollars for you to remember 
that when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New England. 


our $7 & $8 shoes with any 
COMPARE $10 or $12 shoes made. Se 


If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. 


Boys ShoesS4,00854.50 


W. L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 


for the highest standard 
of quality at the lowest 


possible cost. The name 
and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no 
dealer in your town handles 
W.L. Douglas shoes, write today 
for exclusive rights to handle this 
quick-selling, quick turn-over 
line. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Decorated by 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Koshen Decorating Co., Philadelphia 


to restore and preserve ancient historic landmark 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Portfolio of color plates 
free. Send 50 cents (65 
cents in Canada) for Home 
Painting Manual. Depart- 
ment B-435, 601 Canal 
Road, N.W., Cleveland, O. 


TRADE MARK 
REG. 
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Philadelphia architects use Flat-Tone 


N RESTORING the old City Hall at Phila- 
delphia, the first supreme court build- 
ing ofour country and part of the historic 


Independence Hall group, Flat-Tone 


was selected by a committee from the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects for reproducing 
the Colonial buff of the original walls. 


The selection of Flat-Tone by Phila- 
delphia’s foremost architects is but one 
of many instances where our wall paint 
has won recognition for its purity, tex- 
ture and permanence. There is nothing 
for the walls and ceilings of homes, 
offices and public buildings so durable, 
so sanitary and so pleasing in results. 


Sherwin-Williams make finishes for every surface, including: 


S W P Exterior House Paint Floorlac Varnish-Stain 
Flat-Tone Wall Paints (oil) 
Old Dutch Enamel 


Mar-Not Varnish for floors 
Scar-Not Furniture Varnish 


Automobile Enamels 
Industrial Finishes 
Insecticides 


, Rexpar Exterior Varnish 
Porch and Deck Paint 
Inside Floor Paint 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


October 21, ij 
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jeve it to me!” says I. 


‘wae! 


THE SATURDAY 


| KNOW ROQUE? 


| (Continued from Page 13) 


,””’ says he, “‘and I don’t mind tell- 
that right now he’s the white- 
doy with Miss Gates.” 
js Gates, eh?” 
uy Gates,” explains the doc. “This 


cet between you and me, Higgins. 


feing you so you can put your best 


] fight end of the program.” 
“Anything 


in’t make me. I explains. 
ow a couple of snappy tricks that 
” 


hing doing!’’ cuts in the doc. 
ot to win on the square or he don’t 
ret me?” 
yir comes out on the porch. 
¢’s the tennis?” I ask. 
nising,’’ says he. 
to the doe. 
ra.be got to beat at this? Some 


poe grins at Taylor. 

rw anything about ranking in this 
?ihe asks me. 

d I says, “I don’t know him, but I 
hough of Bill here to bet that 
nb beats him.” 

ts a laugh in this some place, but 
n gh to be split three ways so I 
i out. 


OHS right ahead with the training 
thts, and I gotta hand it to Clarence. 
s on the gaff steady without a 
psticks to the chow card the doc has 
for him, and takes the curfew to 
piwith him. In a month he drops 
a pounds and looks kinda thin and 
mhe face, but he don’t say nothing. 
elieve me the kid moves right 
o. He’s got me stepping fast to 
tem mean right swings of his and 
nm up new stuff to learn him. I 
h a wagon either, even if I ain’t in 
ats no more. All the other ex- 
td me the boy’s going great guns. I 
the track one day and sees Simms 
8 baby for the hundred in ten-four 
esa it’s a cinch Warrenton will 
Hdistance down to a shade over ten 
g day, as the Dutch say. I know 
v hing’s going lovely when Yard- 
pime the news that squash was 
1h the boy. 
ay we all lays off for a rest and I 
shto Greater Bunkville to see what’s 
Yhile I’m there I dig up a coupla 
it are good prelim scrappers and 
ei back with me. I figure Clarence 
u ripe for an argument with the 
ed-tumble lads. He’s more ’an 
I: takes on Tin-Ear McGinley for 
t rounds and has the ham-and- 
liping sideways with his fast work. 
sic the other bird against Warren- 
e the boy not to lead ’cause I wanna 
wthe old defense is working. Kid 
h} tries to slip through Clarence’s 
It he ain’t got no more chance than 
dieing King of Turkey. I keep the 
o'2r lads around for a week, and they 
ajees with me that Warrenton is 
ze ways from the ace. 
t» end of September, Clarence is 
fall comers. The last week that 
\e three clubs that are in the fall 
alia—thet’s what they call games on 
snd, after the Swede that invented 
fess—has their eliminations; that 
y ick the babies that will represent 
nuhe big run-off. The first stunt is 
- For four or five years they ain’t 
Oompetition in the welter division, 
yvanting to take no chance with 
°—for which I don’t blame them 
¢d when Warrenton tells the com- 
tat’s running the works that he will 
n/fouston they think he’s cuckoo. 
le off a coupla days before the row 
e 1e boy a chance to fatten a little 
een up from the grind. Getting 
f afing around the house I grab the 
1 1e second morning and talk him 
‘oll. In more than two months, 
> the trip to the Big Town I ain’t 
n¢> than a block away from Warren- 
e walk a coupla miles and cut 
ome woods. Even if I was brung 
ashalt it feels darn good to see some 
+ ain’t been trained to stand up 
at nd get washed and trimmed ev- 
oying. Well, we is loafing along at 
Wh the world when a machine— 
f hem chumpy roadsters—comes 
gdown the road. I makes out 


Houston at the wheel and they is some 
baby with him. Boy, I ain’t no good at 
describing the frails, but when I say this 
flapper got the Queen of Sheba backed into 
the second row of the chorus I ain’t giving 
her half of what’s coming to her by rights. 

“So she’s back,’’ says the doc. 

“Who?” I asks. 

“Lucy Gates,” 
machine.”’ 

“Well,”’ I comes back, “from what little 
I seen of her I don’t blame this bird War- 
renton for going the limits to get a stand 
in. Right now the lad Houston seems to 
be sitting pretty.” 

“T told you,” says the doc, “that he was 
the white-haired boy. Think Clarence is 
good enough to make a showing against 
him?” 

“Well,” I replies, “if Houston’s been 
doing his training in chumpy roadsters and 
inhaling that bottled-in-bond tea I see them 
serving around here Warrenton’ll naturally 
mess up the ring posts with him. On the 
square, doc, the boy is good and Houston 
at his best ain’t much better. Maybe 
Clarence won’t win, but he’ll put up a fight 
that’s bound to make a hit with the Jane.” 

“T hope so,” says he, “because I figure 
that most everything depends on that. As 
a matter of fact Lucy is very fond of War- 
renton but is sore at him because he won’t 
go in for sports. She has the idea that a 
boy who don’t is a sort of sissy. Under- 
stand?” 

Sure, I tells him and I make him feel 
better by tipping him that Clarence is wise 
to Houston’s present stand in with the lady. 
Anyway, I guess he is because he pays 
more attention to the stuff I’m handing out 
than to the squash and the tennis and 
other comedy acts. Besides the boy has 
told me half a dozen times he’d rather cop 
the boxing prize than anything else and to 
give him all I got which I does. 

Well, the big night comes and we all puts 
on our fishes and soups to go to the club. 
The doc loans me a layout and Simms 
grabs one off in New York. All the other 
experts is used to fast company and has got 
their own dress suits. They is some fancy 
crowd out to see the mill and they pays 
as much attention to me as a fast express 
does to a tramp. 

A coupla lightweights trade wallops for 
three rounds and one guy loses the decision 
because he got his hair mussed and then 
comes the Houston-Warrenton mix-up. 
The champ no sooner climbs into the ring 
than I feel some of my nerve slipping. He’s 


he explains. “In the 


a little fat around the middle, but just the | 


same he looks like a million dollars and he 
has got ten pounds on my boy at the least- 
est. 

Clarence ain’t forgotten nothing that I 


learned him. He stands away from Hous- | 


ton and stings him with long armed jabs. 
The champ has been figuring on something 


soft all the time and by the time he begins | 


to get careful and cover up Warrenton’s 
nearly knocked his block off. In the second 
round Houston plays the gamesafe and gets 
in a couple of mean body blows on Clar- 
ence. In the next spasm Warrenton ab- 


sorbs a lot of punishment but the kid’s as 
I can see now | 


game as they make ’em. 
that he’s been trained too fine and I’m 
getting afraid the boy won’t last out the 
six rounds of the milly. 

At the end of the third act I see Clarence 
looking over the crowd and I’m wise. He’s 
trying to pipe Lucy. I take a look for my- 
self but I don’t find her. That’s kinda 


funny to me seeing as she is supposed to be | 


cuckoo about Houston and all kinda 
athaletics. 

Warrenton comes back strong in the 
fourth and sends Houston to his knees with 


a tricky right cross I’d taught him. The | 


champ is smart enough to take a nine count 
for a rest and gets through the round in 
good shape. The next stanza is a kinda 
quiet affair. Both the lads is getting tired. 
Thet chumpy roadster training is beginning 
to show on Houston and he’s puffing like a 
engine on a steep grade. My boy is just 
about as bad. He’s still looking around for 
Lucy in the gang of naked backs and boiled 
shirts out in front and once when his eyes 
wanders back to the ring I see the bozo in 
the other corner giving him a grin. 

The last round is a fast affair. 
beginning Houston hits Clarence a mean 
wallop over the right eye and busts the 
skin open. They is blood all over the boy’s 
face but it don’t feaze him none. He digs 
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BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Giant Mikado type locomo- 
tive, showing 15 different 
exterior applications of 
pipe—all Byers. 


fi Railroad Men 
know Pipe 


They know pipe because they work 
with it, install it, and observe its behavior 
under the most trying conditions of ser- 
vice. Their very lives depend on the 
efficient operation of brakes supplied 
with air through pipes leading to every 
car composing the train. 

The motive power itself is dependent on a multi- 


tude of pipes, the failure of any one of which may 
spell danger, delay and confusion. 


In the railroad station as well as on trains, water, 
light and heat are furnished the travelers through 
pipes. Pipe is a most important element in signal 
systems, 


Many of America’s leading railroads, after exper- 
imenting for many years with cheaper pipe, have 
come back to the use of the old-fashioned genuine 
wrought iron pipe for most of these important uses. 
This is entirely in accordance with the best railroad 
practice, which specifies genuine wrought iron for a 
variety of services requiring high resistance to 
vibration and to corrosive attack. They know of 
no safer and better material than Byers to use wher- 
ever pipe is required. 


Byers Bulletin No. 26-A ‘‘What is Wrought 
Tron?’’ is of interest to every railroad 
man, home builder, architect, engineer and 
plumbing contractor. Sent free on request. 


AS Ms BYERS, COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA’ 
Established 1864 


Cleveland Houston 


Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
New York City 


One of the many great rail- ®% 
roadterminalsandstations [Ey 
equipped with Byers pipe 

for heating and . 
plumbing. 
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right now and sends the other baby smack 
against the ropes. For the rest of the 
round they both throw science in the gar- 
bage can and go after each other like a 
couple of smokes in a battle-royal. Well, 
the milly finishes up with both lads too 


| weak to lift their hands and the referee calls 


it a draw which I figures is about right 
though my baby shoulda had an edge be- 


| cause he fought the champ to a standstill. 


I’m satisfied though. If that fight Clarence 


| put up don’t get to Lucy, then I’m a cross- 


eyed angora goat. 

Houston and Warrenton both climb 
outta the ring on my side. They shakes 
hands and chew a few feet of rag. ‘Then the 
champ says: 

“T gee you looking around for Lucy. 
She ain’t here.” 

“‘Where is she?”’ asks Clarence. 

“Over at Springdale,” comes back 
Houston, “watching Harold Francis play 
roque. They is a tournament on.” 

“Roque,” yells Warrenton. 

“Yeh,” grins Houston. ‘That’s her 


| latest.’’ 


I see a vicious look come into Clarence’s 
eyes. The blood from the cut is still running 
down his face and believe me the boy 
shapes up some mean. 

“Wait here, Higgins,” he snaps at me. 
“T’ll be back in a minute,” and he hits out 
for the dressing room. About that time 
| the doe strolls over. 

““What’s roque?”’ I asks. . 

“‘T’ll bite,” says he. “‘What is it?” 

“Nothing much,” says I, “excepting 
that all them sports that Clarence has 
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RUST-PROOF! 


Coated inside and out with elastic, unbreakable, metallic 
SANICO porcelain fused to both sides of pure iron 
sheets. It expands and contracts exactly the same as the 
iron, hence it cannot be injured by heat or cold. It will 
not chip or crack from heat or cold. No bare metal to 
rust. The SANICO is the only porcelain range with a 


25 YEAR GUARANTEE 
Why take chances in buying a range that may rust out 
in a few years? Why not buy a SANICO and be safe 
for 25 years? The SANICO costs no more, usually it 
costs less than unguaranteed porcelain ranges. 


Many Styles, All Beauties 
SANICO ranges are made to burn gas; gas, coal and 
wood; or coal and wood only. They are finished in 
Snow White, Azure Blue, or rich dark Blue stippled 
with a beautiful falling snow effect, trimmed in porcelain 
or brilliant heavy nickel. 


As Easy to Clean As a China Dish 
Be sure to look for the SANICO when you buy. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


SANISTAT 


Oven Heat 
Regulator 


Thisdevice makes mod- 
ern automatic cooking 
easy. It enables the 
housewife to cook an entire din- 
ner in the oven at one time and 
without attention from the 
time the various dishes are put 
into the oven until they are 
taken out ready to serve. It 
makes oven canning simple and 
easy todo. Simply set the dial 
and the heat you want will be 
automatically maintained. It 
adds only $10 to the cost of 
the SANICO. 


GEO. L. NYE, President 
AMERICAN RANGE § FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Porcelain Ranges in the World 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGC EAST ST. LOUIS 
509 Marquette Ave. 213 N. Michigan Ave. 2000 State St. 


NEW YORK 
1140 Broadway 


Look for 
Sanico 
|| Fair Price 
Tags 


wired 
to each 
Range 


at the 


Factory 


For Coal 


and Wood 


| learned ain’t worth a darn. The stuff today 
is love me, love my roque.” 

I pipes Yardley, the squasher. 

‘Hey,’ I says to him, ‘“‘what’s roque?” 

“T don’t know,” he answers, ‘“‘but it’s 
probably the town where the famous cheese 
comes from.” 

“Yeh,” I comes back sarcastic. “And I 
guess they put the fort there to make it 
strong.” 


Iv 


UST then Clarence comes back. He 

ain’t got nothing but pants and sweater 
but he don’t pay no attention to the gang 
that’s already dancing over the battle- 
ground. 

“Come on,” he says. 

J don’t ask no questions but follows. He 
leads the way outside where one of them 
racing cars is standing. 

“Hop in,” he orders. “I may need you 
tonight.” 

““Where we going?”’ I asks. 

“Springdale,” says he. 

I don’t say no more and he keeps his face 
shut. We shoot along about sixty miles a 
hour. I just watches Warrenton. They 
sure has been a change in this baby. The 
day before he is a kinda quiet, bashful kid, 
now he looks like a two-gun man full of 
hooch on the way to shoot up a town. In 
about half an hour we breezes into the 
grounds of a country club. We gets out 
and walks over quiet to a place that’s all 
lighted up with electric lamps on poles. 

“Stay with me,” whispers Clarence and 
I gives him the office that I’m on the job. 

Then I gets my first look at roque. Be- 
lieve me if that’s a sport for a young fellow 
marbles is ariot. For a minute Warrenton 
and I give it the once over. The game’s a 
combination between billiards and croquet. 
A lot of bozos in nice white pants hit a ball 
with a dinky mallet and the idea is to hit 
another ball and knock it through a kinda 
wire loop that’s stuck in the ground. They 
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is a fence around the court so as to 
the ball in case some guy should hit it 
enough to bust a pane of glass. J f 
roque musta been invented to px 
amusement for lads with locomotor 
fellers that ain’t got strength enoug! 
golf or lotto. 

I see a young fellow hit the ball neary 
we is standing and I hears Clarence 
mean laugh. I guesses the boy wit 
mallet is Francis, the lad that’s cut Wa 
ton out, and I don’t blame him for } 
mad. Imagine sweating three mont) 
get in good with the gal and trading wa 
with Houston and getting your ey¢ 
open and then find out your sweetie’s 
cuckoo about a kinda croquettes and ¢ 
with a misplaced eyebrow that goes in{ 

We walks to the other side of the, 
and I pipes Lucy at the far end. §o 
Clarence. ¥ 

“Can you drive?” he asks me. 

“Anything from a golf ball to a tw 
ton truck,” I tells him. = 

“Get my car,” says he, “and bri 
over to that tree over there, near tha 
with the pink dress. See her?” 

I nods yes and starts away. E 

“When you get there,’’ goes on Clar 
“keep the engine running.” . 

I’m beginning to get wise but I’mas 
as Warrenton is by now and willing to 
him in a murder. Roque! Droppi 
fighter for a roque player! ra 

Well, I drives the boat up to the 
Clarence ain’t there but in a minute 
him oozing his way toward — 
two or three feet away. Warrenton } 
right up to her. baa 

““Come on,’ I hears him say. “Let 
riding.” = 

She gives him a kinda funny, oa 
but the boy works fast. He grab: 
around the waist, swings her into th 
jumps after her and slams the door, 
don’t have to tell me nothing. Wet 
I don’t even look back at the gang, — 

The girl is too much up in the a 
anything for a while. Then she b 
tussling and making some mean ¢ 
about Clarence, but he just gives 
tough laugh of his. x 

“Sport!” says he. “T’ll show you! 
sport—the oldest in the world, the ca 
of wives. We’re going to Stamford t 
married.” 4 

Lucy’s got her nerve back by this 
and begins to laugh. + 

“You look like a cave man,” say: 
“but where does a chauffeur come in 
a racing car?” y 

Warrenton ain’t in no mood for no! 
reparty. He goes into a long mad 
about the hell he’s been through for he 
finishes up by saying he’ll be damr 
he’ll give her up to a roque player. 

At the end of the talk the girl lau; 
kinda soft laugh. : 

“T was right,” says she. 

“What do you mean?” asks Warre 

“T knew it would take athaleties | 
some pep and nerve into you. I toldD 
Halstead x 

“You did what?” gasps Clarence. 

“T suggested to him,” says the 
“that you should take up sports.” 

“T see,” comes back Warrenton. “ 
you are to blame for what I’m doing) 

““Am I?” she laughs. | 

I comes to a place where the road 
and I slows up. Al 

“Which way do I go?” I asks. | 

re To the right, for Stamford,” sa} 
girl. 


ideals of peace based upon the brother- 
od of nations. 

Jangerous talk in the Castle of Arns- 
tig! It was interrupted by the ‘‘One— 
")—three—four!’’ with which Hans 
pen beat time now and then to the 
‘ldren, or by his cries of anguish when 
ty made a jumble of notes. Then he 

ild thrust back the lock of hair which 
over his forehead, take up his music 
se and leave the room to go up to the 
yh chamber where Felix waited for him. 
Yever once, at this time, did he speak of 
ix to Anna. He was cautious in the 
‘tle of Arnsberg, as far as that went; 
‘ by the length of time he stayed up- 
irs, and by a kind of excitement in the 
\s of Felix after his music lessons, Anna 
ys certain that Hans Eupen was trying 
convert this young man to his own faith. 
3), held her breath at the thought, re- 
nnbering that dedication to hate and 
ngeance, and that curse of God pro- 
Jmed by General von Arnsberg should 
fk, son of his weaken in his loyalty to the 
| tradition of his house. 

t was Felix himself who revealed the 
e‘et of his conversations with the music 
uster. He came into the children’s room 
1 day on the pretext of playing a game 
va little Rupprecht, who was fighting a 
€ 


younger men and women of Germany 


tle with tin soldiers on the floor, and 
rihilating imaginary legions of verdammte 
“nzosen. 

‘Hans Eupen would hate to see a game 
this,” said Felix in a shy, self-conscious 


It’s not a good game,” said Anna, “‘but 
{>precht likes it best of all.’’ 

It’s my father’s blood in him,’ replied 
“Perhaps our long ancestry of sol- 
‘iis, who thought of life only in terms of 
yi. An inherited instinct.” 

Is it yours?” asked Anna. 

I’m a heretic to the old faith of blood 
nr iron. I believe humanity ought to 
aire on to something higher than tribal 
areds. Otherwise Europe will go down 
7ii her civilization.” 

‘That’s what Hans Eupen says.” 

Yes. It is Hans Eupen who has con- 
eed me, heart and soul, to a democratic 
Fosophy. I stand against all that my 
er is and believes. Every word he 
piks fills me with revolt. Sometimes 
ven hate the sight of his sword-slashed 
2(, because it is typical of German bru- 
ay. I detest the old men who surround 
ij and flatter him. Above all I abhor the 
viigues of the young staff officers who 
oe here day after day, pretending that 
hy won the war; casting the shame of 
eat on the poor devils of civilians who 
teved and delivered up their sons for 
aifice; and plotting against the liberal- 
tided men who try to strengthen the 
e republic.” 

‘e spoke with astonishing bitterness, 
n his face was flushed by hurtful emo- 
id. 

Hush!” said Anna. “It is dangerous 
> peak like that, even before the chil- 
Th. 


oe 


Don’t you agree with what I say?” he 
sid. “Hans Eupen tells me you hold 
hisame opinions. That is why I want to 
al to you.” 

fter that breaking of the ice, which had 
‘can all previous intercourse between 
hia, Felix sought out the little governess 
never he could do so without observa- 
ic from the servants,-or his father and 
ucher, or the guests, mostly officers of 
ig military caste, who came over con- 
te tly from Munich. 

hey made a habit of meeting after 
iladessen in a little summerhouse at the 
a of the castle grounds. It overlooked 
hibrown old roofs of the tower of Arns- 
e, with a glimpse of the river, which 
ued like a Turkish sword between the 
a gardens and flat meadows. Very 

vtly at this hour the sound of the church 
€), ringing for eyensong, came up to 
nh from the valley, and often the west- 
risky was a wonder of red and gold as the 
yey: down behind the hills. 

lere the son of Heinrich von Arnsberg 
n the little governess who was so insig- 
lant a member of his household spoke 
oither of many great and serious sub- 
i, like the meaning of life, and the 
\ytery of God, and the future of civiliza- 
io. and the chances of world peace, and 
h{nevitable ruin of Germany. Anna was 
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impressed by the nobility of this boy’s 
mind, his sensitive temperament and love 
of beauty; but she was aware—even in her 
adoration—of a strain of weakness in him. 
He hated his father’s ideas, but was afraid 
of him. He confessed his own cowardice 
and his utter inability to stand up to the 
old man and challenge his opinions, his 
traditions or his political creed. 

“T’m a moral liar,” he said. ‘‘My father 
thinks I’m loyal to his hatreds and hopes 
of vengeance, when I am utterly disloyal. 
He takes my silence for agreement and 
indorsement. But when he roars out his 
denunciations of Doctor Miilheim and all 
the men who stand for a liberal and peaceful 
Germany I haven’t the spirit to challenge 
him. He leaves me dazed and deafened by 
his noise and fury. Also, strange as it may 
seem, I hate to hurt him. He puts a spell 
on me.” 

The spell was broken, and the challenge 
made between father and son, before many 
weeks had passed. But before then Felix 
and Anna had changed the 
subject of their conversation. 
It was no longer abstract 
politics, but the mystery and 
wonder of personal love which 
engrossed them. Inevitable, 
perhaps, that a boy like that, 
imaginative, unhappy 
because of a wide gulf 
between himself and 
his parents in all views 
of life, and intensely 
sentimental, should 
find a passionate solace 
in the companionship 
and understanding of 
a pretty girl like Anna 
Rippmann. Equally 
inevitable, according 
to the laws of human 
nature, that his ro- 
mantic expression of 
love should meet with 
a ready response. 

They took tremen- 
dous risks of discovery 
by meeting so often, 
clasping hands in 
shady nooks, stealing 
away to uninhabited 
rooms of the old 
Schloss, embracing 
each other outside the 
very doorsthat divided 
them from the general 
and his wife. Often 
they were within a 
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another footstep the lady would have found 
her son behind the Frdulein’s door. 

“Our love is very dangerous,” said Anna 
more than once. “It can lead to nothing 
but disgrace and tragedy.” 

The boy said that this love was his only 
happiness. Yet he admitted that it was 
impossible for him to tell his parents. The 


' general would kick him out, and he had no 


money beyond a meager allowance. He 
would have to earn his livelihood, enough 
for marriage. Perhaps he could get a job 
in Berlin. Hans Eupen would introduce 
him to Doctor Miilheim, who owned the 
only newspaper which told the truth and 
worked for peace. It was possible he might 
be engaged as a writer. ; 

“Tf you joined Doctor Miilheim,” said 
Anna, “your father would never forgive 
you. He hates him as the archenemy of 
Germany.” 

“He is the noblest man we have,’ said 
Felix, ‘‘and Hans Eupen worships him as 
the leader of the new democracy.” 

Because Hans Eupen, the 
lame music master, worshiped 
this Doctor Miilheim it was 
enough for Felix to indulge in 
hero worship. For the boy lis- 
tened to the crippled man as to 
one divinely inspired; and, in- 

deed, from all I hear, 
this strange, melan- 
choly and passionate 
soul had a fine and 
spiritual outlook, rare, 
perhaps, in Germany 
at that time—rare 
everywhere, and at all 
times. 

His friendship with 
Doctor Miilheim, great 
industrialist, news- 
paper proprietor and 
leader of the moderate 
democratic group in 
the Reichstag, was, 

\ strangely enough, the 
direct cause of the ex- 
plosion that happened 
in the Castle of Arns- 
berg, breaking, among 
other things more mas- 
sive, the heart of Anna 
Rippmann, the little 
governess. For there 
is no doubt that it was 
by the invitation of 
Hans Eupen that Doc- 
tor Miilheim was per- 
suaded to come to the 


hair’s breadth of being ‘“untess we Stamp Out 4 aa town of Arnsberg and 
discovered. the Old Traditions of at’ address a meeting of 
Once, when Felix Race Hatred, Military ao miners and ex-soldiers 


had his arms about 
Anna and her head 


Pride 
Egotism, European Civ-s 


and National 


pledged to pacifist 
principles and demo- 


was upon his shoulder, 
in a room known as 
the armory, in a high 
turret, where old weapons rusted on the 
walls and moths devoured the fur of stuffed 
animals, they were startled by a heavy 
footstep on the creaking floor outside. A 
loud panting breath and a deep husky 
cough warned them that Heinrich von 
Arnsberg himself was within a yard of 
them. It was dusk, and the room was 
almost in darkness except for a faint twi- 


light creeping through the barred windows. 


They drew back breathlessly into the far 
corner of the room, behind a mangy old 
bear shot by the general in his youth. 
The old man strode into the room and 
struck a match. He stood so close to Felix 
and Anna that they gave themselves up for 
lost. Anna could feel the rigidity of Felix 
as he stood there still clasping her. A 
sudden breath of air blew the match out, 
and the general cursed loudly, fumbled for 
another match, failed to find it, and then 
stumbled out of the room again and passed 
down the corridor. 

At another time it was the Baroness von 
Arnsberg who nearly caught them. That 
was outside Anna’s room late at night. 
Felix was whispering to her and begging 
for another kiss. Suddenly the clear, rather 
shrill voice of the boy’s mother called at 
the head of the stairs “‘Frdulein!”’ 

Anna slipped in front of Felix, holding 
her door open to hide him. 

“Gnddige Frau?” 

’ It seemed that little Elsa had been walk- 
ing in her sleep and had gone into her 
mother’s room. Now she was awake and 
frightened and calling for Anna. By 


ilization Will Perish’’ 


cratic ideals. Their 
leader was Franz 
Dachs, that tall, burly 
fellow who had been knocked down on the 
bridge below the Schloss by the homecom- 
ing general, and it is certain now that Hans 
Eupen was in close correspondence with 
him and, as it were, his intellectual guide. 

This visit of Doctor Miilheim to Arns- 
berg and, above all, the report of his 
speech, which was written by Hans Eupen 
for the local press, created asensation which 
ended, as all the world knows, in crime and 
tragedy. Thespeech was certainly rash and 
ill-advised. Doctor Miilheim was not con- 
tent with proclaiming his faith in demo- 
cratic principles, and with denouncing the 
intrigues and reactionary policy of German 
monarchists and militarists, but he made a 
direct and personal attack upon General 
von Arnsberg as a type of all that was evil 
in the militarist caste. 

“Here, above this little town,” he said, 
“with its population of humble men who 
toil for poor wages in the mines, the victims 
of war and those who pay the costs of 
defeat, there frowns down one of those old 
German castles which still typify the arro- 
gant pride of brute force. In their time 
they were necessary and useful; in that 
time when the world was a conflict between 
primitive opposing forces, and before the 
dawn of civilized ideas leading to the right 
of humble folk who desire to work in peace 
without quarrel with their fellow men. Now 
these old stones and the old men who dwell 
within them are anachronisms. They belong 
to the past. They have no place in the pres- 
ent. They are doomed by thefuture. Hein- 
rich von Arnsberg, one of those generals 
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Let Nippy 
Weather Nip! 


1D goesthemercury—and 
down go the tabs of your 
Victor Cap. Soft, pure worsted, 
elastic knit yarns completely pro- 
tect your head and neck. Boys 
and girls, men and women all 
like the Victor. Makes you as 
comfy as an Eskimo. No uncom- 
fortable seams. Attractive, prac- 
tical and convenient. Insist on 


the Victor — it holds its shape. 
At all good dealers’. 


CAP 


Dealers Remember: 
“To the Victor belong the Sales’’. 


VICTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Dept. A. Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOYS: Get FREE 
Victor Radio Book. 
Write for name of 
nearest dealer who 
will give you one 
and show you the 
Victor Cap. 


Mother’s troubles in 
protecting her child’s 
health are lessened with 
CosyToes. The snug warmth 
of these wonderful slippers 
finds favor in every home. 


Appropriate styles for 
Men, Women and Children 


At Leading Dealers’ 
Booklet on request 


STANDARD FELT CO. 
West Alhambra, California 


Cosyloes feltwear 
California's Qualiteed Slippers 


FROM SUN-BLEACHED WOOL 


Safe 
Milk 
For Infants 
& Invalids 
NO COOKING 
The ‘‘Food Drink” for All Ages. 
Quick Lunch at Home, Office and 
Fountains. Ask for HORLICK’S. 


tz Avoid Imitations & Substitutes 
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The Secret of Greater 
Power and Speed 


The secret of more power and speed is in keeping 
the carburetor free from water and dirt. 


The Bowser centrifugal water separator extracts 
all water and dirt from gasoline as it is being served 
to the car—which practically eliminates carburetor 
trouble and materially decreases carbon. 


Less carbon means more power on hills, more speed 
on the straightaway, quicker pick-up in traffic — 
and less expense for engine overhauling. 


No matter what kind of gasoline you prefer, insist 
on getting it from a Bowser—the only pump with 
the Bowser centrifugal water separator. Whether 
it’s piston-type or visible, the Bowser pump is the 
motorist’s guarantee of clean, power-full gasoline, 
accurately and quickly served. 


Send today for our new folder “More Miles per 
Gasoline Dollar.” Filling stations everywhere— 
write for folder telling all about Bowser pumps 
and visible attachments. Ask too for the “More 
Miles” folder. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Self-Measuring Pumps 


Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Factories and Warehouses: 

Albany, Dallas, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Sydney 


District Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto 


Representatives Everywhere 


Offices, with Serzice Departments, in Principal Cities Abroad 
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ACCURATE MEASURING PUMPS 


ESTABLISHED 1885— 


_ 


BOWSER PRODUCTS 
For Handling Gasoline and Oils Wherever Sold or Used 


Filling Station Pumps and Tanks for | Carload Oil Storage Tanks. 
Gasoline. 
Portable Tanks for Oil and Gasoline. 


Storage and Measuring Outfits for Pa 
Oils, Kerosene and Lubricating Oils. 


Power Pumps. 


Dry Cleaners’ Underground Naphtha 
Clarifying Systems. 


int | Richardson-Phenix Oil Circulating and 


Filtering Systems and Force Feed 
Lubricators. 
Write for Booklets 


Popular Bowser‘‘C hief Sentry”” 
pump with Bowser visible 


attachment. 
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who made the war and lost it, gathers round 
him the old caste, plots with them against 
the new republic, rages against the march 
of human progress, and by appealing to old 
sentiment—by which we, asa people, are too 
spellbound—endeavors to inflame young 
aristocrats with the spirit of his senseless 
hate and hopes of vengeance. It is he and 
his class who have brought Germany to 
ruin, massacred her youth and made us 
pariahs among the peoples of the world. 
The working youth of Germany must over- 
whelm them by the passion of their purpose 
for peace.” 

The mere fact that Miilheim was in 
Arnsberg was a cause of violent anger to 
the general. At dinner that night, before 
the fatal speech was made, he drank heay- 
ily, and after the ladies had left the table 
he broke out into noisy tirades against a 
man whom he declared to be a traitor and a 
pig-dog. 

To two young ofiicers who were dining 
with him he deplored the departure of the 
old dueling days, which would have enabled 
him to kill the fellow and so rid his country 
of a pest. 

“Tf I were twenty years younger,” he 
said, bringing his fist down with a crash on 
the oak table, ‘I would kill him like a rat.” 

“Tf he were twenty years younger,” said 
one of the officers—Franz von Westhof— 
“T should have great pleasure in slitting 
his throat for you, general. Unfortunately 
he has white hair and cannot defend him- 
self.” 

“Old age is no excuse for treason,’’ said 
another young man—Friedrich von Roth- 
wasser. ‘‘I agree with the general. Rats 
should be killed, old or young.”’ 

Sinister words, in view of what hap- 
pened the following night when Doctor 
Miilheim’s speech had been reported in the 
local press. Felix wasin his father’s library, 
after dinner, when the evening paper was 
brought in by one of the servants, who 
held it as though it might bite him. Franz 
von Westhof and Friedrich von Roth-’ 
wasser, who were staying in the castle, 
were sitting back in the deep leather chairs, 
smoking cigars and discussing the Treaty 
of Versailles with complete unanimity re- 
garding its iniquity. Felix was sitting with 
his eyes closed thinking of Anna and won- 
dering how soon he could steal away to her. 
Suddenly there was a strange, terrible and 
apoplectic noise from his father’s chair. 
The old man seemed to be suffocating in a 
storm of rage. When it abated he delivered 
a series of terrific oaths, kicked a footstool 
to the end of the room, flung his glass of 
brandy into the great fireplace and raged 
up and down, calling upon ten thousand 
devils and other agencies of an infernal 
character. 

The two young officers sprang to their 
feet at the first outbreak of his violent 
demonstration and became aware of the 
cause of it when they picked up the paper, 
which the general had dropped on the 
tigerskin rug, and read Doctor Miilheim’s 
oration. 

“Undoubtedly it is an outrage,’”’ said 
Friedrich von Rothwasser when he had 
read the offending print. 

“‘Tt is a gross insult, not only to General 
von Arnsberg but to all of us,” said Franz 
von Westhof. 

The general again called upon heaven 
and hell to avenge him against such infamy. 

It was Franz von Westhof, according to 
what Felix told Anna, who brought silence 


into the room by an action which startled . 


this company of men. 

Very slowly and deliberately he went to 
the general’s desk, took a sheet of note- 
paper and tore it into three strips of un- 
equal length, which he then held so that 
only the ends appeared in his hand. 

‘““There are three of us here to avenge the 
general and rid Germany of a traitor,’’ he 
said in his quiet aristocratic voice. ‘‘Who- 
ever draws the short piece will kill this 
ruffian Miilheim. If I am left with the 
short piece it is, of course, my privilege.’ 

He held out his hand to Friedrich von 
Rothwasser and said, “‘Draw, my dear 
friend!” 

The young officer said “‘ Bestimmt!’’— 
“Agreed!’’—and drew one of the bits of 
paper. 

Felix, conscious of intense pallor and a 
sensation of sickness, drew another. Franz 
von Westhof held the last in his hand and 
measured it against the two others. 

He bowed slightly to Felix and smiled. 

“You have the honor, Felix. It is right 
that a son should avenge his father.” 

Heinrich von Arnsberg had watched this 
pantomime with a flushed face and heavy 
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shadows under his puffed eyes. 
gruff gurgling laugh. 

“T do not understand what you your 
men are playing at—Gott im Himmel!- 
but I do not interfere. If there is 
scoundrel less in Germany I shall rejoie 
If my son is a brave man, true to his fami! 
name and his love of the Fatherland, I shg 
be proud of him.” He put his great ha 
on his son’s shoulder and laughed aga 
“Good hunting, my son!”’ " 

Felix fell back a little, and then straigh 
ened himself up and faced his father aE 
knew that he must tell the truth that w; 
in him or be forever a false and eraye 
thing. A slight sweat broke out on h 
forehead and his pallor was extreme, }y 
his eyes were burning. 

““T am not a murderer,” he said -huskil 
“Even if I had inherited instincts of th: 
kind, Doctor Miilheim is the last man ¢ 
God’s earth I would choose for my killin 
He spoke hard words against the family 
Arnsberg and of you, father, but can yo 
wonder at it? Is it not true what he said 
Ever since the armistice you have put tl 
blame of defeat on the poor people wh 
suffered its worst agonies, and now pa 
in their bodies and souls, for the ruin int 
which they were led. For months th 
house has been the meeting place of ol 
men—yes, and young men too”—} 
glanced savagely at Friedrich von Rot 
wasser and Franz von Westhof—‘yl 
have no other policy than that of plottiy 
against the republic, bringing back 1 
monarchy, and preparing by every kind: 
villainy a new war, in which they may hay 
a gambler’s chance of victory. Doet 
Miilheim calls to German youth to hay 
done with military pride and the philosoph 
of brute force. He holds up new an 
nobler ideals for the German race, in whic 
I, for one, believe. I regret his person 
attack on you, sir, but I understand hk 
bitterness. The proof of all he said isi 
this slip of paper, which is a warrant fi 
murder. Not by my hand!” ip 

He twisted his slip of paper into a pell 
and flicked it into the fire of logs burnin 
in the great hearth. 

For the second time that night Gener 
von Arnsberg made strange, ugly and i 
articulate noises in his throat. He breathe 
loudly, and the little veins on his fa 
swelled, and the old sword cuts were vivii 

For some time he seemed unable | 
speak, and a painful silence was broke 
only by a light mocking laugh from Frie 
rich von Rothwasser. Then the old ma 
uttered a frightful oath, followed by 4 
outburst of incoherent abuse of his son wh 
allied himself with swine—so he spoke- 
against his own father and his own east 
Traitor, coward, liar, Bolshevik were on! 
a few of the names he hurled at Feli 
There were times when he moved forwar| 
in a hunched, bearlike way, with clenche 
fists, as though he would smash the bi 
with sledge-hammer blows, but he did ni 
strike him. ; 

The end of this scene was when he pulle 
a silken rope hanging at the chimneysi( 
and set a bell loudly jangling. Sever 
menservants came rushing in, believil 
that someone had been killed or that afi 
had broken out. They were all men wi 
had served the general in his headquarte 
staff during the war. 

He shouted to them in a furious voit 
“Take that young Schweinehund awa, 
Lock him up in the armory. Puta gua 
on the door, and keep him a close prisoner 

They were astounded and hesitated 
close round Felix, who had always be! 
very civil to them. But he walked towar 
them with a white smile and said, “1a 
in your hands.” 

He went with them up to the armor 
where he had embraced Anna on that nig 
when they had nearly been discovere 
With many apologies and expressions, 
dismay and regret the servants shut 
in and locked the door. 

He was there not longer than an hot 
sitting on a wooden box beside the man} 
old bear that his father had shot, with! 
head in his hands, in the darkness whi 
was hardly brightened by a candle whi 
one of the servants had placed on the tab 

Once the room was lit up by the hea 
lights of a motor car which drove aw 
from the castle. 

After that hour Felix blew out the cant 
and went to the casement window. 
servants had not troubled to lock it, and 
was an easy thing for his slim figure to § 
through and grasp the twisted ivy ont 
wall outside, with his foot on the 

(Continued on Page 120) > 
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When tuned in, attach speaker to phone 


like this—simplicity itself. 
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New Radio Enjoyment 


—at an amazing, low price 


INS comes this new speaker, the Master- 
Baldwin “Throatype” Clarophone, to com- 
plete every radio receiving set. 


It means new radio enjoyment, because it 
enables a roomful of people to hear clearly 
and distinctly any broadcasting that your re- 
ceiving set will catch. No changing of a head- 
set from one to another. No one misses part ot 
the program. 


New in design, it is more perfect in execu- 
tion, because it combines the famous Baldwin 
Phone with a scientific, throat-like speaker. 


You know the Baldwin Phone, used wher- 
ever most exacting work is done. It has been 
selected by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards as the standard radio phone.. 


The United States commandeered the Bald- 
win factory during the war to assure Baldwin 
Phones for War Vessels, and Army and Gov- 
ernment Stations. 


A Clarifier— 
not an amplifier 


OW this finest phone is combined with 

a new and scientific speaker which repro- 
duces more clearly every sound that your re- 
ceiving set picks up. 


You hear distinctly every word or note—hear 
the overtones, even the harmonics. There’s no 
rasping, buzzing, breaking or any noise for 


which your receiving set is not responsible. 


For the speaker is designed like the human 
throat. It has the same tone chamber. And 


the top part is fashioned after the roof of the 
mouth. Both are shaped in non-resonant metal. 


It has the rectangular mouth, made of special 
wood, which follows the principle that opera 
singers know and use. For getting full reso- 
nance from the roof of the mouth they always 
square their mouths in singing—never round 
them. 


The vocal chords are represented in the Bald- 
win Phone by a marvelous mica disk, unaffected 
by heat or cold or electric currents, which is 
actuated in both directions by an armature 
tone-arm superimposed in a magnetic field. 

So the Master-Baldwin “Throatype” Claro- 
phone follows accurately the most perfect 
model ever made. To hear one is to want one. 
And the price places it within the reach of all. 


Why We Can Sell It for $22.50 


ECAUSE of the sensitiveness and perfec- 
tion of the Master-Baldwin Phone, any 


Unequalled Low-Price Offers 


The Master-Baldwin“Throatype” 
Clarophone, Complete . 


Described above. 


The Master-Baldwin Phone . 

The genuine Master-Baldwin Im- 
proved Phone manufactured by the 
Baldwin Radio Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. : 


The Master-Baldwin Head-Set . $16.00 


The standard supersensitive head-set 
for those who want the double phone. 


$22.50 


$ 9.00 


Master Radio Corporation 


Dept. 1010, 631 So. Spring St. 


The 


Claro 


“Throatype”. 


Los Angeles, California. 


1e 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


broadcasting that your set receives comes clear 
and distinct. 


And the tones are transmitted by this simple 
but scientifically perfect speaker. Designed to 
give it the finest acoustic properties, it is still 
very simple in construction. 

So the Clarophone lends itself to large- 
quantity production, which enables us to sell 
it complete for $22.50—an amazing price. 


And the Master-Baldwin “ Throatype”’ Claro- 
phone is the finest quality that the world affords 
—remember the Government selection of Bald- 
win Phones. 


Try It at Our Risk 


E know that the Clarophone will please 

you in every way. Therefore we invite 
you to test it on your receiving set for ten days 
at our risk. Let the whole family enjoy radio 
in this new way. Note its simplicity. No ad- 
justments to make. 


If for any reason you are not pleased, your 
dealer will gladly refund your money. 


Ask your dealer for the Master-Baldwin 
“ Throatype”’ Clarophone. 


If, for any reason, he hasn’t it, forward your 
order direct to us, enclosing $22.50. We will 
ship immediately, charges prepaid, a complete 
Clarophone to you. (Reference: Citizens 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Try the Clarophone. Know the real pleasure 
it will give you. 


Master Radio Corporation, 


Dept. 1010, 631 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Enclosed is $22.50 for one Master-Baldwin 
“Throatype” Clarophone, charges prepaid, insured. 
My money to be returned if I am not satisfied. I buy 
my radio equipment from 


(DEALER’s NaMe) 


(Address) 


(Your Name) 


(Address) 
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HESE new col- 

lars are made of 
a soft smooth flexible 
fabric that is stiff yet 
starchless. Before 
being made up the 
fabric is thoroughly 
shrunk. The collars 
are made with bands 
that assure fronts that 
meet and points that 
are even-a collar that 
will not gape open, 
sag, wrinkle or curl. 


Being pre-shrunk the fit and 
size are assured. The work- 
manship is that of the expert 
ARROW COLLAR makers, the 


world’s foremost producers 
of fine Collars. 


35¢c. each ~ 3 for $1.00 


Made by the makers of ARRow CoLtars 
CiueTT, Peapopy & Co. Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
stone. By means of a leaden drain pipe he 
climbed down the wall and jumped lightly 
to the ground. 

Then he walked round to the tower 
where Anna Rippmann had her room. Her 
window was black. She was in bed and 
asleep. But he played the trick which 
millions of loveté have done throughout 
the centuries. A small pebble, breaking her 
windowpane, awakened her. A light shone 
through the leaded panes. She had lit a 
candle. . 

In her white nightgown she came to the 
window and called out ‘‘Who is there?” 
He answered softly ‘‘It is [—Felix.” 

Holding to the ivy, and raising himself 
a little from the ground, he whispered to 
her something of what had happened—the 
murder plot against Doctor Miilheim, his 
refusal and revelation, his father’s fury, his 
imprisonment in the armory, his escape. 

“Hs ist schrecklich!”’ said Anna. ‘It is 
terrible! What can you do, dear Felix?” 

He told her that he was going to Hans 
Eupen’s house and after that, perhaps, to 
Berlin. 

“Think of me always!’ said Anna, 
weeping in her sentimental way as she 
confessed. 

“T leave my heart with you,” he an- 
swered, and for a little while they spoke as 
lovers do at such a time, agonizing over the 
parting, protracting it, swearing eternal 
things. It was the girl, as always, who 
bade him go at last. They were too far 
away to kiss. He couldn’t even touch her 
hands. They blew kisses to each other on 
their finger tips, like children, and then, 
unwilling, deeply miserable, Felix von 
Arnsberg said “‘Auf Wéedersehen,’’ and 
disappeared into the darkness of the path- 
way between high bushes which led to a 
side gate, and so out of the castle grounds. 

Hans Eupen’s house was in the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstrasse, at the southern end of the 
town of Arnsberg. There were lights in the 
windows when Felix approached, and he 
found a crowd of people round the open 
doorway vastly excited. Felix pushed his 
way through them and in the small square- 
built hall found Hans Eupen and Dr. 
Ernst Hardmuth, of Arnsberg, bending 
over a body which lay there on the floor. 
It was the dead body of Doctor Miilheim, 
who had been shot by two men as he was 
entering Hans Eupen’s house on his way 
from a meeting of miners in the Arbeits- 
verein. The murderers had driven away 
in a motor car with powerful headlights. 

Hans Eupen was so nerve-shattered by 
the sudden tragedy that he seemed dazed 
and horror-stricken, and for several min- 
utes failed to recognize Felix. Over and 
over again he groaned out, “‘My poor and 
noble friend!”” The lock of hair on his 
forehead fell over his eyes and he did not 
take the trouble to thrust it back. After- 
wards, when he had collected his wits a 
little and when the body of Doctor Miil- 
heim was taken away by the police, he led 
Felix into his sitting room and there broke 
out into a passion of rage against the un- 
known murderers who had done to death 
the noblest man, he said, in Germany. 

Felix dared not tell him the whole truth 
about the scene in his father’s library. In- 
deed he said nothing at all about the slips 
of paper or the direct cause of the quarrel 
that had happened with his father, but 
spoke only of having challenged the old 
man’s political views in a way that had led 
to his arrest and escape. 

So he told Anna at their next meeting, 
which happened that afternoon when she 
came down to Hans Eupen’s house for half 
an hour, having left the children in charge 
of the Mddchen. It was while she was alone 
with Felix, clasping his hand and talking 
anxiously of the future, that Hans Eupen 
learned, beyond all doubt, the names of the 
men who had murdered his dearest friend. 
One of those menservants who had escorted 
Felix to the armory had identified the 
description of the car in which the mur- 
derers had escaped with the one belonging 
to Count Friedrich von Rothwasser, while 
Franz von Westhof and this officer had left 
the Schloss at twenty minutes past eleven 
on the preceding evening and had returned 
at twenty minutes before midnight. The 
servant brought the information to Hans 
Eupen under pledge of secrecy and con- 
fessed his hatred of the general, who would 
kick him to death did he know of this be- 
trayal. 

Like a demented man, Hans Eupen broke 
into the room where Felix sat with Anna 
and blurted out this news with a violence 
of language that was unusual with him. 
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“Never again do I set foot in that ha 
of assassins!”’ he said. ‘“‘I shall curse: 
self forever for having taken money f 
those who planned my poor friend’s d 
By God’s help I will bring his murde 
to justice. 

““Germany will not be safe for demoe 
until every stone in these castles of brute 
is hurled to the ground!” 

For a time he raged even against F 
because he bore the name of Arnsberg. 
would have turned him out of his ho 
but the boy’s distress, and Anna’s pl 
ings, and his real affection for the lads 
had no sympathy with his own caste, 
tened him, so that he reproached him 
for senseless words and begged Feli 
pardon him. 

The rest of this story, and the end o 
must be told from what Anna Rippm 
saw and heard on the following evenin 
the Schloss, to which she had returned 
another farewell with Felix, who had 
ranged to stay with Hans Eupen | 
night. 

At dinner the general sat moody 
silent, and the Baroness von Arnsberg: 
certainly been weeping because of the 
parture of Felix, whom, in her cold aus 
way, she loved. It is improbable, I th 
that her husband had revealed the 
story of that scene in which Felix 
affronted him, or any word of its refer 
to Doctor Miilheim. Both Franz 
Westhof and Friedrich von Rothwa 
were gay and smiling. Anna Rippm 
watching] them with a kind of horr 
fascination, marveled at their ease of r 
after such a crime. They chatted ami: 
cracked nuts when dessert was ser 
drank their wine with courteous sa 
tions to their host. 

It was just then, when the fruit had] 
placed on the table, that a strange 1 
came through the open windows. It 
rather like a heavy sea breaking on dis 
rocks or a howling wind down a ravine 

It was Friedrich von Rothwasser 
first called attention to this noise. 

““A storm rising?” he asked lightly 
then with a slight change of tone, 
listening intently: “Or vulgar clame 
the gates?” 

“Certainly the noise of a mob,’ 
Franz von Westhof. 

The general rose and went to the win 
and stood listening. 

“Those damned Bolshevik miners, 
said presently. ‘‘They are trying to sn 
down the outer gate. Ten thov 
devils!” 

Franz von Westhof looked at his fr 
across the table. A slightly height 
color seemed to reveal some sudden eé 
tion, but he laughed lightly. 

“They seem annoyed,” he said. “ 
are certainly using abominable langu 
as usual!” 

Friedrich von Rothwasser rose from 
table. 

“Perhaps we had better prepare 
little trouble,’’ he suggested. “ 
permit me to get my revolver, gent 
And yours? They may be needed.” 

He glanced in a smiling courteous 
at the Baroness von Arnsberg, and 
eyes traveled round for a moment to A 
Rippmann. 

“The ladies, perhaps, should retit 
the farther rooms—in the Siegfried to 
It would be safer in case of—unplez 
disturbance.” 

“Do you mean the people are attac 
us?’’ asked the Baroness von Arns! 
“T cannot think they would dare 

She breathed sharply and put her 
to her heart. 

In another moment there was no doubt 
that ugly things might happen and welt 
happening. 

A great crash sounded down the ay 
leading to the outer gate by the s 
bridge. It was followed by an upr 
which separate voices, shouting fiere 
could be clearly heard. Then came 
sound of tramping feet, the noise of a 
cited mob coming closer. Ruddy point! 
light glowed through the heavy (0 
which surrounded the broad walk 3 
the Schloss. q 

“Torches,”’ said Franz von Westh 

A groom hurried into the dining 
without ceremony. He was pantin 
wild-eyed. a 

“They are asking for the Coun 
Westhof and the Baron von Rothw: 
he stammered. a 

“Unless they are delivered up. 
threaten to burn the Schloss. TI 
mad with rage.” 


' 
oy 


O 


fou are mad with cowardice!”’ said 
eneral harshly. ‘‘Call the other serv- 
and tell them to bring their arms. 
the Feldwebel to me. He keeps his 


» turned to his wife and told her to go 
e Siegfried tower and not to be afraid. 
should be more afraid alone in the 
ried tower,” said the lady. ‘I beg 
uu to let me stay with you.” 
\s you will,”’ said the general. ‘‘ There 
danger. I will teach these pig-dogs a 
n ’ 


na Rippmann was certainly afraid. 
1g the story afterwards, she confessed 
error took all strength from her limbs. 
ank into a chair. She remembers that 
elt very cold and that by some queer 
of mind she kept repeating to herself 
rsery rime in English which she had 
it the children. She could not remem- 
he last line. Try as she would she 
in’t remember those last foolish words: 
Vhen the pie was opened, the birds 
1 to sing ‘a 
w did it go then? 
was, of course, one of the symptoms 
ear so strong that it numbs the brain. 
ny details of what happened made 
ad of impression on her mind. Vaguely 
emembers a number of menservants 
ibling with arms and stuffing up the 
2ws with cushions. Afterwards they 
out, under. the general’s orders pre- 
bly, to other rooms in the Schloss. 
clearly, as a vivid flash of light 
ines darkness for a moment, she re- 
ers the first shot that came into the 
. It pierced a wooden shutter and 
sred a gold-framed mirror on the 
side of the room. 
edrich von Rothwasser and Franz 
Westhof leaned up against the walls 
. angle by the window frames and 
’now and then fired their revolvers. 
were perfectly calm. They seemed to 
used. 
e general sat for a few moments, she 
res, in a heavy oak chair, with an 
aatic pistol which he fired carelessly 
gh the window now and then. But he 
ito have moved about afterwards, and 
bsent from the dining room for what 
1d long periods of time. No doubt 
s ordering the defense of the Schloss 
here. The Baroness von Arnsberg 
disappeared. Anna Rippmann be- 
that she herself was entirely for- 
1 and unnoticed for a time, as she sat 
helpless with fear in a corner of the 
She remembers the noise of great 
ing which went on outside con- 
ly except when, for a moment now 
hen, sudden short silences followed 
ol shot from the room. 
crap of conversation between the two 
f men in the room came back to her 
as people remember bits of a night- 


hey will certainly break in,” said 
tich von Rothwasser. ‘‘There are 
of them.” 

ey won’t be kind to us,” said Franz 
Nesthof. He laughed in his rather 
\ way. 

2drich von Rothwasser spoke again: 
is that swinish young coward Felix 
as given us away.” 

yther shot came into the room. It 
ed, very neatly, a tall Dresden vase 
ing on a table close to the chair in 


rf 


| suddenly, like a tongue, through 
_ the window sashes. 

ar that the girl seems to have fainted, 
ie next thing she remembers is lying 
» damp grass of one of the lawns out- 
ae Schloss, one wing of which was a 
fire. As she ‘afterwards learned, 
ad been carried out by one of the 
ts, under orders from Friedrich von 
ivasser, He had stayed, retreating to 


a 
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another room, with his companion and the 
general. The baroness had escaped at the 
rear with her womenfolk, from whom Anna 
Rippmann afterwards learned the details 
of their flight. It was only by the reiter- 
ated commands of the general that the poor 
lady had consented to leave the Schloss, 
and then in a fainting state, so that her 
women had almost to carry her. 

Anna sitting upon the damp grass found 
herself amidst a small group of men, among 
whom were Hans Eupen, the music master, 
Franz Dachs, the miners’ foreman, and 
Felix, her lover. Behind them, under the 
shelter of the trees, were many other men. 
Felix was staring towards the burning 
Schloss. 

Anna called to him twice, but he did not 
answer her. He spoke excitedly to Hans 
Eupen and Franz Dachs: 

“At least they should have a chance to 
surrender. I cannot stand here and see my 
father burned to death.” 

“Tt’s as good as being torn to bits,” said 
the foreman harshly. 

“Are you all savages?’’ asked Felix in an 
agonized voice. “Is this your democratic 
idealism?” 

““We have no mercy for the murderers 
of Doctor Miilheim,” said the man. ‘‘You 
be quiet, young man. We don’t like your 
family name.” 

Hans Eupen spoke hurriedly to the 
miners’ foreman, but Anna Rippmann 
could not hear his words. They seemed to 
have some influence, for after a conversa- 
tion ending with a shrug of the shoulders 
Franz Dachs gave a shout to some of his 
men, and a sharp order. 

They fell back on both sides and made 
an open way for Felix, who walked rapidly 
out of the shelter of the trees into the open 
pathway, which was lurid with the light 
from the great flames which consumed one 
wing of the Schloss. Anna called his name 
again, but it was lost in the roar of that 
devastating fire. She could see the boy’s 
figure clearly outlined in the ruddy glare 
towards which he hurried. 

He turned a little to the left, towards the 
Siegfried tower, which was still beyond the 
reach of the flames, though showers of 
sparks were blowing this way, so that it 
was in imminent danger. Then he stood 
still and waved a white handkerchief and 
shouted some words. Anna Rippmann 
did not hear them, but there are others who 
say that in a loud voice he begged his father 
to-come out of the burning building, with 
his supporters. The men’s leaders prom- 
ised them a safe-conduct if they would sur- 
render. I doubt if he made such a long 
speech as that. Others say the boy shouted 
the two words “Surrender!” and ‘‘Safe- 
conduct !”’ 

There was no surrender from General 
von Arnsberg, nor from two officers and 
five men who remained, dead or alive, 
within the burning Schloss. 

The figure of Felix von Arnsberg, tall 
and slight, with a red glare of light about 
him, suddenly fell, face forward, and lay 
huddled on the gravel path. 

A shout of rage rose from the men around 
Anna Rippmann, and Hans Eupen ran 
forward a few paces and then flung up his 
arms with a great cry of anguish. 

The townsfolk believe that it was the 
general who shot his son, for the old man’s 
body was nearest to the windows in the 
Siegfried tower when they explored its 
charred ruin after the fire had burned out. 
Franz von Westhof had been killed by a 
bullet, and Friedrich von Rothwasser, with 
a handkerchief tied round his mouth and 
nose, had been crushed by a falling beam. 

The Schloss von Arnsberg is a blackened 
ruin above the little stone bridge and the 
winding river. 

Doctor Miilheim’s death was avenged. 
German democrats scored up a victory 
against the military caste and the hated 
Right. But Anna Rippmann, an insignifi- 
cant little governess, who told this story 
to my sister, still weeps for a boy who stood 
between the two extremes. 
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“Light Car Special’’— Standard Gould Quality — For the 


Ford ,Chevrolet,Dort, 
Overland and 50 other models and 


makes of light cars and trucks 

HE recent announcement of the ‘‘ Light Car Special’’ 

in The Saturday Evening Post created an im- 
mediate response from all parts of the country. 


This standard Gould Quality battery—with Dread- 
naught Plates and Armored Separators, and the built-in 
long life that made the Gould famous for “‘ Longest Life 
by Owners’ Records’’—offers an extraordinary combi- 
nation of quality and value at $20. 


To Other Car Owners 


Quality and value commend the Gould to the motorist regardless 
of the car he drives. If yours is a Dodge, Studebaker, Buick, 
Chandler or Rolls-Royce, ask our nearest Service Station the 
price of the correct Gould for your car. You will be agreeably sur- 
prised to find that Gould Dreadnaught Batteries, with all their 
quality, cost about the same as other well-known makes. There’s 
a Gould for your car and a Gould Service Station near you. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CO., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Plant: Depew, N.Y. 


Also makers of Stationary, Houselighting Plant, and Radio ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Batteries 


Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 


“Longest Life by Owners’ Records’ 


The slogan “Longest Life by Owners’ Records’ is based on the average long life record established in 
the recent nationally advertised Gould Endurance Contest by standard type Gould Batteries on various 
makes of cars—the average among all Gould owners entering the contest being 4 years and | month, 
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This is the 
“Neglected Inch” 
—the inch between the 
furniture and the floor 


Each “Neglected Inch” 


means added effort 


ACH “Neglected Inch” in your home makes added 
work for you. Think how many times a day you are 
called upon to move your furniture; beds to be made up, 
davenports to be swept under—tables and chairs to move. 


And each bed or table that is equipped with the wrong 
kind of casters requires extra work, possibly a strain to your 
muscles and surely a strain to the furniture itself. 


For consider when the casters stick ... . the force you 
apply to free those stubborn wheels wrenches screws, bolts 
and joinings—loosens the legs from the table top. Soon it 
becomes rickety and wobbly, and before you know it, so 
dilapidated that up to the attic it goes. 


Good casters having free rolling wheels are the only at- 
tachments that will make furniture move easy. There are 
no substitutes. 


You can add years to the life of your furniture by equip- 
ping it with the proper type of Bassick Casters. 


Your dealer has or can get you the proper type of Bassick 
Casters for each piece of furniture in your home. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the 
leading makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 


© The Bassick Company, Bridgeport, Conn. warehouse, and factory. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Mr. B.: You can have the big suitcase 
and I’ll take the little one. And then if 
there’s any room left in mine 

Mrs. B.: There’s a man for you! A 
woman has dresses that she can’t pack into 
a suitcase—it ruins them! My lavender 
silk, for example 

Mr. B.: You mean that one with the 
gewgaws on it? 

Mrs. B.: If you mean the King James 
beads 

Mr. B.: You don’t mean to say you’re 
thinking of taking a fancy dress like that to 
America. 

Mrs. B.: Certainly I am! How do you 
expect 

Mr. B.: For God’s sake, Dorothy, this 
is a wilderness we’re going to! There’s 
nothing there at all. All you'll want are 
your oldest clothes. 

Mrs. B.: But if there’s a dance on the 
boat —— 

Mr. B.: There’ll be nothing on the boat! 
And when we get there we'll all be too busy 
fighting Indians to think about dressing. 
Mrs. B.: Fighting Indians? 

Mr. B.: Of course. 

Mrs. B.: Then I’ll certainly need my 
sport clothes. 

Mr. B.: No, no! I tell you —— 

Mrs. B.: Oh, dear! I really don’t know 
what to take to fight Indiansin. I suppose 
just some plain shirtwaists 

Mr. B.: Your oldest clothes! Look at 
me! I’m taking what I have on. 

Mrs. B.: But a woman’s different, Wil- 
liam. I wonder what that Priscilla What’s- 
Her-Name is taking for the Indian fighting. 
Perhaps a simple voile 

Mr. B.: I tell you your homsepun 

Mrs. B.: I think J’ll run over and ask 
her—they’re not coming for the baggage 
till the eight o’clock delivery. 

Mr. B.: Dorothy! We’re going to rough 
it, I tell you! 

(But she is gone.) 
—George S. Kaufman. 


From The Salome Sun 


HE Salome Sun is the only paper in 

Arizona that money won’t buy. Even 
Uncle Sam recognizes a good thing and 
carries the Sun all over the U.S. as 1st class 
af while all other Arizona papers go 2d 
class. 


I’ve got a fig tree here at Salome that has 
got leaves big enough to make an overcoat 
for some of the girls I saw on the streets 
in Los Angeles last week—and that ain’t 
bragging much on the fig tree—or the girls 
either. 


Mickey Sullivan was in town yesterday 
and says he has'a pay streak of high-grade 
silver ore at the Nob Hill mine that looks 
like a new-laid potato in the middle of an 
Trish stew. If the pay streak widens out 
much more Mickey will win the first prize 
in the Standing Broad Grin contest. 


A Missouri man in a flivver drove over 


a rattlesnake down the road the other day’ 


and the snake must have bit Lizzie in the 
left hind leg to get even, I guess, because 
when he got to town that wheel was all 
swelled up so that Mother couldn’t ride in 
that corner of the car. It took two gallons 
of Cunningham Pass Home Brew to reduce 
the swelling and Lizzie staggered out of 
town like a drunken miner after pay day. 


Capital is simply accumulated labor in a 
negotiable form, and labor is nothing but 
negotiable capital in an accumulative form. 
In a way both are the same and you can’t 
hurt one without hurting the other. When 
aman goes out and labors for a day for one 
dollar or five dollars he is a laborer. After 
supper he dolls up and goes out and spends 
that dollar or five dollars—and then he is 
either a capitalist or a damn fool, depend- 
ing on what he spends it for. Equality be- 
tween labor and capital is and always must 


be based upon the fundamental princip 
good wages for good work and good wo 
for good wages. It’s a 50-50 propositio ‘| 


Some of the silly snobs who talk al 
their class and turn up their noses at ay 
kind of honest manual labor haven’t 
sense enough to realize that they wouldr 
be riding in the observation car very long 
it wasn’t for the engineer and fireman} 
the cab in their dirty clothés. Any ki 
honest manual labor is a Gift from the ( 
and should be a pleasure—and there | 
ways a working man somewhere in frd 


i 
i 
| 
every silk petticoat. . 
iT 
I’ve got to get an umbrella for my 


He’s been hopping around for the last; 
weeks in the hot sand watching a cloud an 
blatting like a billy goat until his back i 
sunburned. He’s 7 years old and ¢ 
swim yet, and I’ll bet if it ever does ri 
will either scare him to death or else he’ 
fall in some puddle and get drowned. 


The dim mauve-tinted mountains, 
in the distance, dreaming, lazy wi 
burden of a million years; brown 
furrowed with the rainy tears of 
giving birth to centuries gone—and al 
World keeps moving on and on. It’s 
ain’t it? 


Ever since William Jennings Bryan 
a bath in my tub I have developed an aw 
thirst for grape juice and ice-cream soda 
I haven’t been able to start a Bible Cla 
yet, but every night I lead the Old-Timer 
Brigade up to the old Red Bar and hel 
them lap up four or 5 dishes of strawh 
ice cream and some banana sundaes. 
Billy Palmer’s ghost, or Mickey Dol 
should drop in some night and see 7 
would give them a chill—and us too. 


Folks that use all their gas on the firs! 
generally has to get towed back home, 


This new radio thing that picks noise¢ 
of the air makes us think of the days ¥ 
the first phonographs came out and t 
time we brought one to Salome. Chl 
Bill come to town from his claim up in 
Squaw Canyon, to licker up a little and 
a burro load of grub. Someone steered h 
up against the new phonograph and 
him to stick a nickel in the slot. Bill 
ripe for anything and did as diree 
dropped the nickel in and hung the 
pieces into his ears. When the thing sta 
up Bill jumped out of the chair and he 
lered: “‘There comes a brass band d 
the street and I didn’t tie my mule!” 
away he went out of the saloon with th 
dinguses still hanging in his ears and dra 
ging the music box after him. 

—Dick Wick Halil, 
Editor and Garage Owne 


The Jolly Baby 


A HEARTY, canty, tricksy imp of m 
A roly-poly, rough-and-tumble elf; 
Euphrosyne presided at his birth, 

Or maybe Robin Goodfellow himself. 


He wears a waggish topknot, quaintly ¢ urle 
His cheeksare apple-red, his grin is sui 

A fearless little friend of all the world, 
And everything he does is somehow f 


The Winsome Baby 


N PRI hag ete daintiness, with rave 
clear ey 

A little while she holds herself apart 
Then winningly she comes, confiding-wu 
To nestle in your arms and in your hear 


Her voice the dove’s, her laugh the 
stream’s, 

Her smile a ray of joy that warmly linger 
Her hand a dimpled miracle that see 
To heal your soul with soft, rose-pél 
fingers. —Arthur Guite 


hat energy remains goes into the knit- 
of sweaters or the crocheting of strips 
ce for those guest towels that make 
thoughtful Christmas'gifts. The work 
easily, for the toilers are beguiled by 

Eddy’s tales of the troubles her 
's give her, by Mrs. Grew’s description 
er trip to Bermuda, and by Mrs. 
“ account of her sister-in-law’s opera- 


from the day she first felt that pe- 
r shooting pain to the funny cracks 
made on her way out of the ether. 
| the evenings the ladies form a select 
‘p on the porch close to the dance- 
1 windows, where they go off into per- 
‘bursts of merriment at the remarks 
wh Mrs. Eddy, who admittedly shook a 
 schottish when she was a girl, makes 
ut the technic of the dancers. Occa- 
ally they participate in the hotel 
ize parties. To Mrs. Eddy, as the 
itest social light, falls the task of col- 
ng the twenty-five-cent entrance fee 
\ each of the players, which is no fool of 
‘b either. She and her two friends 
| the committee which goes to the vil- 
sand purchases the sweet-grass baskets 
‘he prizes. 
| short, or at least pretty short, the 
» female members of our own crowd 
‘aot out of one another’s sight during 
entire summer, save during the hours 
leep or during those few necessary mo- 
‘ts when they are upstairs whitening 
: shoes. It is doubtful if they ever have 
ought which they do not split three 


3. 

ach is constantly finding fresh words of 
uragement to buoy up the others. If 
r Eddy remarks that she really must do 
+thing in the way of dieting, both Mrs. 
‘y and Mrs. Rinse are loud to reassure 
that it’s so much more becoming to her 
1 her face is full, and that if they were 
sr shoes they would not cut out so much 
single calorie. If Mrs. Rinse knits a 
ter, her two friends vow they have 
‘r seen a stitch so novel, without being 
é. If Mrs. Grew springs a new sports 
‘, Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Rinse can 
‘ly wait to get the address of her seam- 
‘s. And so it goes, day in, day out. 
‘enough, really, to put your faith in 
‘an nature right back on its feet again. 
‘ne big day of the week for our own 
’d is Friday. For on Friday night the 
™s are joined by the boys, which is the 
‘e that they have worked out for their 
yands. The aggregate age of the boys, 
ne present writing, is somewhere along 
ind one hundred and twenty-five, but 
(nickname sticks. 

‘ne boys cannot conscientiously be said 
‘o much in the way of snapping things 
yn Friday evenings. Each naturally has 
eply in full to his wife’s anxious in- 
lies as to how affairs at the homestead 
(staggering along without her. There 
it be detailed reports on the weather in 
(city, the behavior of the maid, the 
(aptness of the laundry, the regularity 
he iceman’s visits and the stand the 
‘ner has taken about the return of the 
{;. It is an evening given over to con- 
ial confidences. And as a concession to 
‘boys’ five days of labor in the city, and 
ir grueling ride up on the train, our own 
vd drifts hayward at a rurally early 
rr: 

ll day Saturday the boys devote to 
|. although a casual observer of their 


-e might pick up the idea that it was — 


*so much devotion thrown away. The 
(2s meanwhile forge ahead on the 
ters and the guest towels. It is not 
‘1 Saturday night that our own crowd 
‘ly gets into its stride. 

_ isn’t as if the members have to house 
‘mily of cocktails before they can get 
1g. With nothing more to work on than 
‘tomato omelet and the tinned cherries 
-ed for supper, they are off on an eve- 
I, of revelry. Continuous laughter re- 
ids from their jolly big circle of chairs 
the porch, while lesser guests brush 
.ogetically past. Any remark is good 
ja laugh, particularly allusions to jokes 
adventures of past summers. 

he Grews and the Eddys and the 
3es are so closely knitted together that 
r repartee is of a local, not to say an 
jnate, nature which makes a newcomer 
as cozily at home as if they were speak- 
jin code. But the members of our own 
\vd, with their background of seven sea- 
s at the Pebbly Point House, can feel 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


for newcomers nothing more than a flicker 
of amused resentment. As they all agree, 
they don’t want any outsiders, anyway; 
so that makes it just fine for everybody. 

Even Mr. Eddy unbends on these occa- 
sions and becomes practically a boy again. 
Mr. Eddy, you can see at a glance, is a man 
weighted down with affairs. As he strides 
down the porch in his stylish stout flannels 
and the yachting cap which he wears out of 
compliment to the Pebbly Point House’s 
nearness to the water, it is whispered after 
him that he is something down in the 
Street, and that his position is good for 
anywhere from ten thousand to twenty- 
two hundred a year. 

He is not a constructive humorist, 
though he is loud in his appreciation of the 
cuttings-up of Mr. Grew and Mr. Rinse. 
He expresses his convivial feelings by tak- 
ing our own crowd right in on the inside 
with him, and giving it some pretty strong 
hints on the business outlook. Mr. Eddy, 
for all his dignity, is a regular little sun- 
beam in the matter of point of view. Heas 
good as blurts it right out that he considers 
it little more than a question of time before 
business takes up its bed and walks. It 
may require quite a while, he says in all fair- 
ness, or again, it may not. And he suggests, 
less in words than in manner, that it would 
not bea bad notion for the members of our 
own crowd to make their plans accordingly. 

Mr. Grew and Mr. Rinse are the twin 
lives of the party. Mr. Grew is the more 
spontaneous comedian, great at impromptu 
cracks and catch-as-catch-can punning. 
Mr. Rinse has a number of specialties, in- 
cluding an impersonation of Dinkelspiel on 
the Telephone, and a recitation of How 
Tony Lose-a da Monk. He isn’t one to 
push himself forward and insist on doing 
his stunts on all occasions, either, like so 
many of these home entertainers. Some- 
times people even have to ask him to do 
them. 

You couldn’t want to see a prettier pic- 
ture of perfect clubbiness than our own 
crowd at these Saturday-night meetings. 
No wonder that the members declare, as 
each orgy breaks up, that they don’t know 
when they have had a better time or 
laughed themselves sicker. In the privacy 
of their various rooms, later, each couple 
decides that never in the history of social 
intercourse has there been a more congenial 
or an altogether dandier group. 

The clubby spirit lasts well over into the 
next day, when, after a jolly morning on 
the beach, the ladies troop over to have an 
afternoon’s golf with their husbands. This 
makes it considerably easier for the boys 
to tear themselves away and return home 
by the evening train. 

Naturally, as the season crashes to a 
close, our own crowd is brimming with 
plans for practically incessant reunions all 
during the winter. Upon the heart of each 
member are graven the addresses and the 
telephone numbers of the others. There 
are promises of daily telephone calls, and of 
evening gatherings at least twice weekly; 
the men are to get together about every 
other day for lunch and the women are to 
have afternoons of knitting and chat sev- 
eral times during the week. 

It will not be, they must mournfully 
concede, quite the same as being up at the 
Pebbly Point House, but it will be the im- 
mediately next best thing. 

And then, when they get back to their 
several homes, it is just as if all those 
golden plans went suddenly bad on them. 
No one seems to be able to say quite why 
it is. What Mrs. Grew lays it to, and a 
very good explanation at that, is the way 
that one thing after another comes up. 

When Mrs. Grew first comes home she 
finds things at the apartment pretty 
nastily shot up. The curtains have to be 
hung, the chintz pajamas must be taken 
off the furniture, there is a bad delay in 
traffic somewhere in the pipes of the 
kitchen sink that requires attention, two of 
the blue dishes have got themselves broken 
and must be replaced. And, as you can see, 
it all runs into time. 

Then she annually discovers that she 
has not so much as a single stitch to her 
back. Naturally, something has to be done 
to relieve her condition, and Mrs. Grew 
is just the girl to do it. And you could 
scarcely ask her to hurry through the as- 
sembling of her winter wardrobe. 

Hardly can she feel that she is decently 
clad once more before the winter’s social 
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activities begin breaking out; and, as she 
often says, outsiders can have but little 
conception of the time and energy it takes 
to get Mr. Grew to put on his dinner coat 
and go out for an evening’s bridge. Then, 
too, there are the movies to be caught up 
with, and Mrs. Grew is almost never with- 
out a bit of shopping that must be done 
immediately. So she is amply justified in 
saying that she really hasn’t a minute that 
she can lawfully call her own. 

Even during this long period of separa- 
tion it is not as if the other members of our 
own crowd were not fresh in the memories 
of the Grews. Au contraire, if you'll par- 
don my French. They are almost always 
with them in conversation. In fact the 
Grews are quite celebrated among their 
city friends for their informal little trave- 
logues on their adventures at the Pebbly 
Point House. Whenever they are among 
those present at a social gathering they 
contribute to the entertainment of the 
guests by giving spirited accounts of the 
unspoiled wholesomeness of the hotel 
itself, and the perfectly. corking times that 
can be had there—provided, of course, that 
you belong to the right set. 

Mrs. Grew’s conscience gives her periodic 
bad spells, and she frequently remarks to 
Mr. Grew that she simply must call up the 
Eddys and the Rinses and have them up 
to dinner. She even goes to the length of 
setting dates for the function. First, she 
will have them when the new hall runner 
is laid down; then it shall be after she has 
had her georgette-crépe dress dyed henna; 
then as soon as Helga learns how to make 
decent gravy. 

But the first. thing you know there it 
is Thanksgiving, and hardly have they 
parked the last of the minced turkey before 
Christmas is upon them. 

Mrs. Grew sends cards to the Eddys and 
the Rinses, and feels a lot better for it. 
She and Mr. Grew receive from Mr. and 
Mrs. Rinse the cunningest card with a pic- 
ture of a little boy and a little girl kissing 
permanently under the mistletoe, and a 
highly engraved sheet stating that Mr. and 
Mrs. Waldemere Newins Eddy extend ap- 
propriate greetings. 

Finally comes the day when Mrs. Eddy 
is in town for a smattering of shopping, 
and Mrs. Grew runs virtually smack into 
her, right out in broad daylight on Forty- 
second Street. Her first idea is to turn and 
run, but she dismisses that as imprac- 
ticable. She approaches her friend apolo- 
getically, fearful that Mrs. Eddy has been 
so wounded by her neglect that the best 
she will draw is a cold nod. 

But Mrs. Eddy is even at the moment 
writhing under like pangs of guilt. Both 
ladies cover their embarrassment with an 
almost hysterical cordiality, and rush into 
an embrace, crying in chorus, ‘‘My dear, 
I don’t know what you must think of me! 
I’ve been meaning and meaning to call you 
up, but I simply haven’t had a minute!”’ 

Before they part, Mrs. Grew has got it 
over with, and the Eddys are pledged to 
come to dinner the very next week. Mrs. 
Grew also vows to get Mr. and Mrs. Rinse, 
so a our own crowd may be reunited in 
full. 

When she telephones Mrs. Rinse, Mrs. 
Grew is not able to protest that she does 
not know what Mrs. Rinse must think of 
her before Mrs. Rinse herself has got off the 
line. It also comes out that Mrs. Rinse’s 
intention to get in touch with the rest of 
our own crowd has seldom been off her 
mind, but what with one thing and an- 
other she has absolutely not had a minute 
in which to go about it. 

She cordially accepts the invitation to 
the reunion, declaring that it will be al- 
most like being up at the Pebbly Point 
House once again. 

But the trick to it is that it isn’t. Before 
her guests arrive on the big night, Mrs. 
Grew has a shivery presentiment that the 
party is going to be a complete dud. She 
even expresses to Mr. Grew her wish that 
it were over, which gets no argument out 
of him. 

The fraternal spirit of our own crowd 
seems to go utterly democratic during the 
winter. The members, so bubbling with 
mirth and camaraderie on the porch, are 
curiously diffident and constrained in the 
Grews’ living room. The boys, in particu- 
lar, have all the ease of manner of those 
wanted by the police. The ladies size up 
one another’s costumes with the cold and 
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Even before most people 
realized the existence of 
Radio, Murdock appara- 
tus was being used by the 
foremost radio experts of 
the country. 


MURID OC heer A DSET 
GUARANTEE 


Murdock Headsets are sold with a guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction or your money back. 
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WM. J. MURDOCK CO. 
350 Washington Ave. Chelsea, Mass. 
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= nesses you can get in, 
Mor put your boy in 
owadays, is flour 
nilling. On a compar- 
atively small invest- 
nent and without any 
»revious milling expe- 
ience you can own 


Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 


Saves the high freights on wheat out and flour 
and feed in. “‘ The first eight months I made a 
net profit of over $8000,"’ says A. H. Ling, Jet- 
more, Kan. ‘*My profits from the ‘Midget’ 
Marvel average right around $40 per day,” 
Chas. M. McKinney, Cooper, Tex. ‘* Was $6000 
in debt when I bought my 25 barrel ‘ Midget,’ 
and the little mill pulled me clean out of the 
hole long before I bought my 40 barrel mill 
from you,’’ says M. A. Kamm, Oxford, Mich. 

Capacities: 15, 25, 50 and 100 barrels of as 
fine roller patent flour a day as any mill can 
make. Write for free book, “‘The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill,”’ trial offer, terms, etc. 


Anglo-American Mill Company, Inc. 
2233-2239 Trust Building Owensboro, Ky. 
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For home wear or a shop- 

ping jaunt Shelltex Shur-on 

spectacles are comfortable, 

neat and stylish. Ask for 
Style No. 149. 


The party gown demands 

Shur-on rimless eye-glasses, 

white gold mounted—ex- 

quisitely refined. Ask for 
Style No. 575. 


Tesi fon decrees 


glasses in Reepuny ath dress 


Shelltex Shur-on spectacles are most appro- 
priate for home wear or shopping, for they com- 
bine comfort and extreme neatness. Of course, 
they would never do for formal evening wear. 
Dinner gown or party dress demands the ultra- 


Milady out-o’-doors appears 

at her best in All-Shelltex 

Shur-on spectacles. Ask for 
Style No. 2324. 


refinement of rimless Shur-on eye-glasses, white 
gold mounted. With the vigorous informality 
of sporting costume wear All-Shelltex Shur-on 
spectacles—they are safe and strong enough to 
be entirely in keeping with the great outdoors. 


Your optical specialist can fit you with the 
right Shur-on glasses. Ask for Shur-ons, for 
then will you be certain of style correctness. 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., INc., Rochester, N. Y. 
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wary gaze suggestive of the mien of strange 
dogs meeting for the first time. 

The crowd’s members even look odd to 
one another’s unaccustomed eyes. There 
is something strange, not to say bizarre, 
about Mrs. Eddy’s silhouette which never 
was apparent at the Pebbly Point House. 
There is something just a bit off about her 
dress, too, and it escapes the attention of 
neither of the other two ladies that she has 
evidently not yet got around to taking her 
jewels out of the safe-deposit vault. Mrs. 
Rinse, so fluffy and appealing amid rural 
surroundings, goes, somehow, a little sour 
in city clothes. The boys, so many glasses 
of fashion on the hotel porch, have a pe- 
culiar look about the collar and the line 
of the haircut. 

Gathered at the dinner table, our own 
crowd cracks perceptibly under the strain 
of thinking up something to say. The boys 
ask one another with great heartiness if 
they have been getting any golf lately; 
but as none of them have, that closes that 
up tight. Mr. Grew tries out a few jokes 
here and there, but they cause scarcely 
a ripple. The ladies inquire brightly as to 
one another’s health during the time they 
have been separated; but that topic, even 
with Mrs. Rinse’s recent case of grippe, 
cannot be stretched out over more than 
twenty minutes. The snappiest they can 
do in the line of conversation is to give re- 
ports on the plays they have seen and 
agree on the distressing condition of the 
weather. 

After dinner things go from bad to some- 
thing terrible. Mr. Grew abandons all 
effort, and Mr. Eddy sits in impressive 
silence, breathing not a word of the busi- 
ness situation. Mr. Rinse, cajoled by his 
hostess, does render Dinkelspiel at the 
Telephone for old sake’s sake; but, away 
from the salt air, it seems to have lost its 
tang. Even he gets the idea, and does not 
give an encore. 

Seeing that the party is about to sink 
into a decline, Mrs. Grew, in a desperate 
effort, brings out the album with the word 
“Snapshots”? burned into its leather cover. 
It is crammed with photographs of inter- 
esting events at the Pebbly Point House, 
which ought to do much in the way of 
bringing up jolly reminiscences. There are 
those snapped on the beach, slightly 
groggy in effect owing to too bright a sun, 
of groups of toweled young ladies drying 
their hair and mounds of athletic young 
men stacked in human pyramids. There 
are the tennis-court groups, with the prin- 
cipal humorist looking cock-eyed at the 
camera through the mesh of his racquet. 
There are the views taken on that day 
when the spirit of carnival was rife, and 
the men dressed up in women’s clothes and 
took on the girls at baseball. There are 
close-ups of the man who has charge of the 
rowboats—there’s a character!—and of Mr. 
Armbruster holding aloft a freshly caught 
snapper, and of the winners in the water 
sports being presented by Mr. Blatch with 
suitably engraved silver eye cups. 

The guests gather about the album and 
examine each snapshot dutifully. But when 
the photographs were taken each family of 
our own crowd had a set of prints made 
from the films, so any element of surprise 
is rather apt to be missing. 

Eventually Mrs. Eddy glances at the 
clock and with an extravagant start of 
surprise declares they simply must run if 
they are to catch the 10:40. Mrs. Rinse 
also is overcome by the flight of time, and 
the only thing she can do about it is to 
make plans for immediate departure, ex- 
plaining that if they don’t make the 10:17 
they may have to wait twenty minutes for 
the next one. Mr. Rinse backs her up by 
remarking that that’s the way it is when 
you live on Long Island. 

Mrs. Grew implores them not to think 
of going for hours to come, rising as she 
does so to lead the way to her bedroom for 
the ladies to get their wraps. It is there 


settled by Mrs. Eddy that our own crowd 
must get together the next week at her 
house. The news is passed on to the boys, 
who notably refrain from throwing their 
hats up in the air about it. 
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On their way to their trains Mrs. } | 
and Mrs. Rinse can find but sparing pig 
for the taste in which the Grews’ apartrif 
is decorated, and they agree that the d 
at dinner was a sharp disappointmen 


¥ 


them. . 

It is somewhat difficult to get Mr. (| 
into the spirit of the thing on the day oj 
Eddys’ dinner, but he eventually lister 
reason, and they embark for the Ora 
in the evening. Our own crowd, they} 


telephoned that she is just about 
tated at the incident, but an old se 
friend of hers, whom she hasn’t seen fo; 
doesn’t know how many years, has dro 
in to stay with her, and she cannot se 
way out but for her and Mr. Rinse to fi 
the reunion. 

The evening whirls by almost e 
as did the one dedicated to the Gr 
festival, even to the poring over the 
lection of snapshots. The Grews tear tl 
selves away in time to catch the 9:26 
to town, explaining that they have beer 
late so much recently. Mrs. Eddy m 
them to stay over for another two or #]) 
trains, but she is, after all, fairly reason 
about taking no for an answer. 

It is while they are waiting at thes 
that Mrs. Grew announces to her hush; 
that before she’d let herself get as fat! 
Ethel Eddy she doesn’t know what 
would do. Mr. Grew confines nimaat 
asking, purely for the rhetorical effect. 
the hell people who live in the su 
think it’s any treat to you to tram 
there to dinner. L 

This féte does not entirely clean up 
own crowd’s winter schedule. Still anot 
get-together meet is held, this time 
Rinses’. But owing to the roughest 
of luck, the Grews find themselves 
to attend. Mrs. Grew telephones 
Rinse the day before to tell, with a b 
in her voice, how a man has come on fr 
Mr. Grew’s firm’s Chicago office, and t 
simply cannot get out of dining wit 
and his wife. The only thing that cons 
her, she adds, is the confidence ngs 


Rinse understands how those thin 
The crowd’s winter sessions hay 
closed, things get pretty well back to n| 
malcy again, and the days roll by until, 
is no more than to be expected, sum 
comes around. Somehow, the cro 
spirit of camaraderie seems to be clo 
tied up with the warm weather. Like1 
stirring of the sap, if you don’t mind son 
thing rather radical in the way of a sim 
is the feeling of tender warmth for { 
Eddys and the Rinses that rises h 


Grews with the first balmy days of Ju 
As the time approaches for them to le 
the city it seems as if they could har 
wait to get up to the Pebbly Point Ho 
and join up with the right set once aga 

And our own crowd never disappoin 
once it is established on the porch. $e 
there, Mrs. Eddy again becomes a striki 
figure of a woman; Mrs. Rinse and M 
Grew hurry to tell her how simply gr 
she looks with her face fuller. Mrs. 
is as frilled and as frolicsome as ever; 
friends are amazed at the ladylike stric 
she has made in her singing. Mrs. Gi 
sports costumes are even more dashing; t 
other two ladies simply can’t say enou 
in favor of them. 

Mr. Grew and Mr. Rinse resume thi 
places as undisputed screams, and Mr. Ed 
sprinkles words of hope about the lj 


of the financial world. 

Even at the first moment of the fi 
meeting of the summer it is just as thou 
the members of our own crowd had 1 
been parted. They go right on with th 
badinage from where they left off, and 
seems to go over bigger every seast 
Really, so close do they go as the s 
dashes by that when the day after Lak 
Day arrives it doesn’t seem as if th 
could rip themselves apart. 

Indeed, they probably couldn’t, a 
still live, if they did not hold tight, to t 
annual thought of the practically countl 
times that they would get together duri 
the winter. ; 
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A National 


“OPEN HOUSE” 


October 23 to 28 oe 


to which you are 


e e 

| invited % 
| 
An ‘“‘open house” in your honor, with You will see methods 
250,000 people as your hosts, will becon- for the expeditious, 
ducted October 23 to 28 in the 7,500 thorough, and safe 
| modern laundries of the United States. washing of clothes that 
“Open house” in a laundry! Unusual = Wil give you a new 
| to be sure—yet natural enough when its Comception of this great industry, and 
| purpose is understood. new faith in its competence. 
I Your laundry renders an intimate, per- You will meet the men and women who 
| sonal sort of service. To it, more than to through their ideals of conscientious serv- 
almost any other institution, is entrusted 4 have lifted the laundry industry in 
the conservation and protection of the America to a level attained nowhere else 
family health. in the world. 
You should know how well this duty is You will learn why it is no longer nec- 
performed. You should see a modern  &8Sary for the family washing to be kept 
laundry in operation—and to make this @t home, and why washday already has 

easy is the purpose of Visitors’ Week. disappeared from the calendars of more 


During six days, October 23 to 28, spe- 
cial preparations will be made in modern 
laundries everywhere for your reception, 
and the reception of the public. 


You will see how clothes are conserved, 
and a degree of cleanliness and sanitation 
achieved that is comparable with that in 
your own home. 


than 2,000,000 women. 


Visit your laundry during Visitors’ Week 
so that you may know the modern laundry 
as it really is. Thousands of persons ac- 
cepted this invitation last year. 


Remember the dates, October 23 to 28, 
and watch your local newspapers. 


A cordial welcome awaits you. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices: Cincinnati 


; Send it 
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For Every Engine Everywhere 
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or Reo Cars 
and engines requiring 
this type plug. 
ow 75 cents. 


If your dealer is interested in your getting max- 
imum motor efficiency and increased gasoline 


mileage, he will sell you genuine CHAMPIONS. 


Ask your dealer to sell you a full set. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. - TOLEDO, OHIO 
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vote as he needs to vote in order to get 
votes, regardless of the way in which he 
ought to vote. Consequently he becomes 
a twiddler; and a twiddler, as one may 
find from any standard dictionary, is a 
person who busies himself with trifles. 

Let us have no mistake about it: All but 
sixty congressmen are more or less sub- 
merged; and a large number of submerged 

congressmen are twiddlers. They are 
grown-up messenger boys receiving a salary 
of seventy-five hundred dollars a year and 
a travel allowance, and elected to their 
jobs for a period of two years by the great 
and sovereign though frequently very 
stupid people of the United States—elected, 
it must be remembered, to represent the 
needs and the progressive ideas and the 
high-minded ideals of the greatest and most 
enlightened country on which the sun has 
ever shone. They do this by twiddling; 
and who can say that the people in a con- 
gressional district deserve to be represented 
by anything better than a twiddler if they 
themselves lack the discernment and the 
common sense to select a representative 
who, instead of possessing the power to tell 
them what they ought to do, can only 
twiddle? 

The development of a twiddler takes 
place in the following way: 

The Hon. Oswald Bloe, of Texakota, an 
enterprising and eloquent young attorney, 
is elected to Congress because he wants 
to be a congressman and because he has 
personally promised his constituents that 
he will do everything in his power to obtain 
fair weather, larger crops, more rain and 
lower taxes. Having arrived in Washington 
he goes through the same experience that 
the much more able Hon. Richard Roe 
encountered. He is assigned to some com- 
mittee—not because of any particular quali- 
fication that he may have for that particular 
committee, but because there’s a vacancy 
in it. Sometimes he’s assigned to three or 
four committees, each of them so unim- 
portant that it will never report a bill. 

He looks around for something to do, 
since nobody seems disposed to take any 
notice of him. He is as ignorant of the baf- 
fling and dazing rules of the House as was 
the Hon. Richard Roe, and therefore he 
cannot be an intelligent member of the 
final legislative committee of the House, 
which is the entire membership of the 
House altering or discussing or voting on 
bills which have been brought forward by 
committee chairmen—a state of affairs 
technically known as the committee of the 
whole. Legislation, consequently, means 
nothing to him except as he’s called on to 
cast a vote. 


Glad-Handing the Home Folks 


He at once comes to the conclusion that 
the greatest service he can render to anyone 
is to connect himself closely with his dis- 
trict. He figures that if he does this and 
renders some service to the people respon- 
sible for his election he will impress them 
with his activity and ability and thus get 
their votes on the next election day. He 
therefore sets to work to build up a corre- 
spondence between his district and himself. 

In the beginning he has no correspond- 
ence to speak of. He therefore gets a classi- 
fied list of the voters in his district; and to 
each name on this list he mails a catalogue 
of government bulletins, together with a 
letter suggesting that the voter mark a 
limited number of bulletins so that they 
may be gladly and gratuitously secured 
for him by his most sincerely, Oswald Bloe. 
There is a government bulletin on almost 
every activity known to man. If one craves 
to know how to make wastebaskets out of 
willow twigs, or how to preserve whortle- 
berries, or how to teach a Pomeranian to 
stand on its hind legs or look like a real 
dog, or how to hunt elephants and carve 
them into steaks, or how to milk a cow, 
feed a baby, run a car, paint a bathtub, 
build furniture, cure the members of the 
family of what ails them, write a play, or 
break 100 at golf, one needs only to send 
for the proper government bulletin in order 
to find out how simple the most difficult 
subject can be made, or vice versa. 

These catalogues of government bulletins 
are very insidious things; for as soon as any 
normal voter gets a look at one of them 
he is immediately filled with a passionate 
desire to delve deeply into eight or ten 
matters that he never heard of before— 
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such matters as mushroom culture, how 
build a smokehouse, bookbinding, a} 
what not. Consequently the Hon. Oswa 
Bloe has an immediate and enthusi 
response to his suggestions, and a vo 
nous correspondence is started be 
the Hon. Oswald’s luxurious office in ‘ 
white marble House Office pune 
many a humble home in the First Texak 
District. 

Right here lies the reason for the iy 
possibility of doing away with the free-se 
graft. Every little while an effort is ma 
to cut out or cut down the appropriation f 
the free seeds with which congressm 
shower their constituents; but the 
merged congressmen always defeat 
effort because they feel that the distri 
tion of free seeds provides one of t 
surest methods of coming in contact ¥ 
the voters and of giving them a sor 
friendly political hand massage by mail 
to speak. 

Bulletins for young mothers provi 
means for the submerged congressmar 
win favor in the eyes of the feminine vot 
The Agricultural Year Book, a mass} 
tome of four hundred pages, and the Hon 
Book, which deals exhaustively with 
idiosyncrasies of that noble animal, exej 
the admiration and the gratitude of far 
ers. Free trees are dispatched to make gla 
the hearts of orchardists. 


Routine Business 


The newspapers of the home district 
carefully scanned. If the Hon. Oswal 
Bloe is as diligent as are a great m 
submerged congressmen the notice of 
arrival of a bouncing baby boy in the hon 
of the Jedediah Smiths, of Featherstic 
township, in the First Texakota Distri 
is soon followed by the arrival in the san 
home of a hearty letter of congratulat 
from the Hon. Oswald Bloe, written 
such a way as clearly to convey to 
proud parents the assurance that all off 
Washington is excited over the Sr 
baby and preparing to follow his ¢ 
from Texakota to the White House | 
the keenest attention. It isn’t much tro 
to write this letter, and after it has arr 
in the Smith home Mr. and Mrs. Smith: 
pretty well satisfied that so far as gen! 
statesmanship goes Oswald Bloe prob: 
makes the late William Ewart Gladst 
look like a ward boss. 

In addition to this correspondence 
submerged congressman carries on a | 
correspondence over the adjustment 
compensations made necessary by the lz 
war, and over special pensioning result 
from the Civil War. Congressmen f 
certain sections of the country have 
tivities that are not shared by their mot 
less fortunate colleagues from other s 
tions. Western congressmen, for exam} 
wade through many letters on the subj 
of public lands, while others keep very bt 
attending to matters connected with 
Indian service. 

It is to such stuff as this that the s 


has little timé for anything else; bu 
form of activity, coupled with the chick 
feed legislation that grows out of it, | 
his constituents to believe that he i 
actly as active and important in V 
ington as Nick Longworth or Bill Bo 
or Herb Hoover or any of the other bett 
advertised gentlemen who add so greai 
to the luster of our public life. Page alt 
page in the Congressional Record Ind 
devoted to practically nothing except 
that grant pensions or increases of pens 
mostly to women. A hasty glance ai 
index, published every two weeks as a 
plement to the Congressional Record, 
enough to make even the most optimis 
fear that it won’t be long before 
woman in the country is drawing a pe 
from the Government. The list see 
less in its monotony; column after co 
and page after pageare filled with suc 
as “H.R. 50,288, Granting a pension 
Amelia E. Figgleback. H.R. 50,290, Gran 
ing an increase of pension to Ma 
Gringle. H.R..50,291, Granting an ind 
of pension to Jeanette Sweedie. ] 
50,298, Granting a pension to Lotti 
Donut. H.R. 50,294, Granting an inef 
of pension to Mahala B. MceSwot 
H.R. 50,296, Granting a pension to 
L. Buster,’”’ and so on. 


hose sound congressmen who hold the 
nary vote-getting activities of the sub- 
zed congressmen in utter contempt 
e no bones of saying that the over- 
liming desire of submerged congress- 
to gain votes and be returned to office 
> matter what cost will probably result 
ieir saddling the country with the same 
of pension system for participants in 
Great War that has been in the past 
ied to participants in the Civil War. 
1 a system would bleed the treasury to 
xtent undreamed of by the most op- 
stic pork-barrel picker; and instead of 
ting the taxpayers for a paltry half 
on dollars a day, it would take two or 
2 million dollars a day out of the tax- 
rs’ pockets. 
ich legislation as pension bills requires 
stendance on the floor of the House, for 
are usually included in an omnibus 
shat carries two or three or four hun- 
of these little bills. In fact, nothing 
voting makes it necessary for the true 
aerged congressman to appear on the 
; and as a result the average sub- 
‘ed member seldom appears on the 
except for a roll call. He spends his 
ings—if he is very industrious—run- 
around to different government de- 
ments or bureaus, attending to the 
plaints or requests of his constituents; 
ae devotes his afternoons to answering 
letters. 
e House is usually in session from 
until five o’clock in the afternoon; 
whenever the roll is called for a vote or 
ion a gong rings three times in all 
se committee rooms and cloakrooms 
in the corridors of the House Office 
ling. When the submerged congress- 
toiling in his office at his pet job of 
iring votes, hears the triple ring, he 
3 his hat and hastens over to the Capi- 
A subway connects the Capitol and 
ouse Office Building; so he is never 
yvenienced by inclement weather. A 
yall takes from fifteen to twenty-five 
ites, so he always has plenty of time to 
ere; and he always makes a point 
ling present at as many roll calls as 
ble, because the names of those an- 
sng to the roll call are always printed 
e Congressional Record. The sub- 
ed congressman who can point with 
to the fact that he missed very few 
alls is, so far as his constituents are con- 
d, as devoted a participant in the 
s of the House as such ever-present 
men as Mr. Mondell, the Republican 
leader, Mr. Garrett, Democratic floor 
tr, Mr. Madden, chairman of the Ap- 
‘iations Committee, or Mr. Long- 
, the chief claimant to several large 
important jobs. Actually, however, he 
tranger on the floor. Few congress- 
<now him by sight; while the young 
in the press gallery are completely 
coed when asked to name him. He 
in knows or cares what he is voting 
ind his instructions are conveyed to 
yy a member of his party or by an 
jintance as he comes down the aisle. 
ionally his signals become crossed and 
iswers incorrectly or rises when he 
i'd remain seated. He is then given the 
laugh by his colleagues, and reverses 


sition nonchalantly. 


‘igh Priced Messenger Boys 


‘en he has answered to his name and 
sure that the reading clerk has 
d him off he hastens back to his 
“and resumes his more important and 
lus task of being a messenger boy for 
strict. He is a good messenger boy; but 
egislator he is a distinct frost. And 
messenger boys may still be picked 
 honorariums that are not exactly 


)congressman messenger boy is alto- 
¢ too much. 


. hever agree to any such statement. 
frequently a man who has never 


ngton, owing to large numbers 
idlords and landladies that seem to 
‘oring under the delusion that the war 
1 going on, is an expensive city in 
_to live. The submerged congress- 
if he lives’in a decent apartment or 
finds it practically impossible to save 
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any of his seventy-five hundred dollars. 
Consequently he looks around for other 
ways to save it; and in many cases he is 
most successful at finding them. 

Each congressman, for example, is al- 
lowed thirty-two hundred dollars for cleri- 
cal help—that is to say, for a secretary, or 
for a secretary and stenographer, or how- 
ever he may want to divide it. And each 
person whom he employs and pays less than 
twenty-five hundred dollars is entitled to a 
bonus of two hundred forty dollars a year 
to counterbalance inflated prices. It is in 
this realm of secretaryships and bonuses 
that the submerged congressman runs 
amuck with great enthusiasm. 

He can do one of several things: He can 
hire a genuine secretary, skilled in the ways 
of the House, and pay him the entire sum 
to which he is entitled for clerk hire. Or he 
can hire a high-grade stenographer, paying 
her some two thousand dollars a year, and 
then turn over the remainder to a member 
of his family, who can be listed as a stenog- 
rapher; or he can hire a stenographer to 
come in for a day or two each week to take 
care of his heavy correspondence, and the 
bulk of the clerical-hire money he can turn 
over to relatives or friends or dummies who 
do nothing at all but draw the money from 
a congressional paymaster. 


Cash Perquisites 


A good secretary to a congressman earns 
all the money that he gets. Conscientious 
and diligent congressmen, who spend a 
great deal of their time on the floor of the 
House, turn over most of their routine 
work to their secretaries in order that they 
themselves may be free to follow legislation 
intelligently. The messenger-boy sub- 
merged congressmen, however, busy them- 
selves with work that should properly be 
handled by their secretaries; so they don’t, 
need good secretaries. 

Nearly one-third of the 485 members of 
the House of Representatives pay a part 
of their clerical hire to wives, sons, daugh- 
ters or other near relatives, whose chief 
service in return for the government money 
they draw consists of affixing their signa- 
tures to the pay roll twice a month. In this 
way does the submerged congressman 
store up a nest egg for a rainy day. 

Attending roll calls and gratifying the 
desires of his district in the matter of free 
seeds, pensions, government bulletins, et 
cetera, is not entirely sufficient to provide 
the submerged congressman with talking 
points for his campaign for reélection. 

In his home district the truly submerged 
congressman passes as a statesman, even 
though he is generally recognized in 
Washington as a twiddler. Since, there- 
fore, it is a universally accepted theory that 
statesmen are constantly giving tongue on 
important questions, it is obvious that 
anybody who wishes to preserve his reputa- 
tion as a statesman must give, or appear to 
give, a little tongue himself. It is highly 
essential that the submerged congressman 
have a few utterances of his own on weighty 
problems to which he can point with mod- 
est pride—utterances which have obviously 
been delivered before the seats of the 
mighty, with all the heavyweight political 
intellects of the nation digesting the preg- 
nant thoughts with appropriate gravity 
and evident approbation. 

Unfortunately, the House of Represent- 
atives has neither the time nor the in- 
clination to listen to the tongue-giving of 
the Hon. Oswald Bloe or any of his ilk. It 
has business to do, and it does it; and it is 
largely due to this fact that the Hon. Os- 
wald Bloe is submerged. But since it can- 
not listen to him, and since the House 
knows full well that a candidate for re- 
election simply cannot continue to do busi- 
ness unless he is able to display at least one 
statesmanlike utterance, the House has 
granted to all its members the right of 
extension of remarks and leave to print in 
the Congressional Record; and it is because 
of this right that the submerged congress- 
man is able to show the folks at home that 
he’s a regular statesman. 

Some of the most readable speeches 
that appear in the Congressional Record, 
well larded with apt quotations, passionate 
bursts of poetry, incontrovertible figures 
and occasional rounds of applause, are 
speeches that have never been delivered 
before any audience. Their authors merely 
rise to their feet on the floor of the House 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend their remarks. The only remark 
of which they are guilty is the one about 
extending their remarks. Nevertheless, 


Jhs is the first of a series of six advertisements to appear 

weekly in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, written 
by Ellis Parker Butler, world famous humorist and author of 
“Pigs is Pigs,” telling America about a new screen play, “East ts 
West.” Mr. Butler accepted this commission only on condition 
that he be permitted to say exactly what he pleased on the subject. 


Ellis Parker Butler 


Why shouldn’t I tell the world 
about “East is West” if lwant to? 


Thousands and thousands of people have already laughed 
and wept over the adventures of little Ming Toy “99% American 
girl” and her athletic lover Billy Benson in the stage play “East is 
West.” Everybody that saw Fay Bainter, as the first Ming Toy, 
being hustled down to the gorgeous but hideous Love Boat be- 
cause her“father”thought too many daughters werea curse unless 
he could cash in on their beauty in the matrimonial slave market, 
will admit it was a great play. Since its first night on Broadway 
the play has had a two-year run at the Astor, played many con- 
secutive weeks the sixth time it returned to San Francisco, and 
is still a success on the road. Nearly every American willing to 
pay two dollars or up fora seat has seen it, and it has made a 
fortune for its authors, Samuel Shipman and John B. Hymer, 
and for Wm. Harris, Jr., its producer. And they deserve it for 
providing so much good fun to a world that needs all it can 
get. Of course, the Motion Picture people were quick to ask 
for the screen rights of such a hit but the authors and producers 
knew its value and let the movie m:2n bid against bid for two 
long years before they cried “SOLD” to Constance Talmadge’s 
Manager, Joseph M. Schenk. 

Now,]I haven't the least bit of diffidence in saying I am be- 
ing paid for writing this series of articles, which will run for six 
weeks in The Saturday Evening Post. I don’t think it will hurt 
my standing asan author. Magazines and newspapers pay authors 
to write about the stage and screen, and all I am asked to do is to 
tell the truth about “East is West” as I see it. Honestly, I think it 
is going to be fun to be able to tell some ten million people what 
I think about a motion picture play. So here goes—more about 
“East is West” next week. 
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Joseph M. Schenk presents 


CONSTANCE LALMADGE 


EASTis WEST 


Directed by Sidney Franklin 


Adapted by Frances Marion from the play by Samuel Ship- 
man and John B. Hymer. Produced by William Harris, Jr. 
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oped metering device. It meas- 
ures accurately the necessary 
proportions of gas and air for 
perfect fuel combustion. 
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Every Day, Pelee Roof 
Deteriorates 


especially in the approaching cold, wet months. Soon leaks occur— 
ceilings crack and fall, finally come big re-roofing bills. And yet 
many tolerate leaky roofs, as if roof trouble and expense could 
not be avoided. 

Make your roofs leakproof with a coating of Stormtight and you can forget 
them for years. Every drop spreads protection. 

Stormtight prevents leaks from starting—it stops leaks after they have 
started. It is the National Roof Protector and should never be confused 
with cheap, unsatisfactory substitutes. 


NEAR bb Si Sa: the superiority of Stormtight, it is not expensive. 


FOR USE GN ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 


a heavy liquid, is far superior to thin, short-lived roof paints for coating 
good roofs which need protection to keep them good. It should also be 
applied over old, leaky, apparently worthless roofs, for it will make them as 
good as new and save the great cost of re-roofing. Anyone can brush 
on Stormtight. 


For houses, factories, barns, garages, outbuildings, etc., on composition, tin, canvas and 
gravel roofs. Furnished in black, maroon, light red and green. 

If your dealer does not as yet sell Stormtight, send us his name and we will see that 
you are supplied. 
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116 Fifth Avenue : NEW YORK 
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their meaning is clear, and the desired con- 
sent is almost invariably granted. Shortly 
afterward the last few pages of the Record 
are embellished with the well-chosen words 
which the submerged-congressman authors 
have evolved in the privacy of their offices. 
Still later these speeches are printed sepa- 
rately in pamphlet form, and the proud 
authors send them out by the thousand 
to the voters in their districts. The voters, 
of course, on receiving the speech, remark 
admiringly to each other: “Gosh! Did 
you see the way Jim lit into those fellers 
last week? I bet they all get nervous when 
Jim starts to rip ’em up the back!” And 
that’s all that Jim wants. 

That, then, is the status of submerged 
congressmen. Some of them are able men 
who are waiting patiently, and slowly 
fighting their way to the surface. Some 
of them are twiddlers, who are even more 
slowly being forced up to the surface by 
the seniority system. But more are sub- 
merged; and so long as the United States 
continues to be a large and flourishing coun- 
try with a correspondingly large House of 
Representatives, a large number of con- 
gressmen will continue to be submerged; 
and the newest ones will be submerged the 
deepest. 

There seems to be an idea in many sec- 
tions of the country that the best way to 
improve a bad Congress is to defeat large 
numbers of congressmen when they run 
for reélection. Such a proceeding, unfortu- 
nately, merely serves to replace a number of 
semisubmerged men with a lot of totally sub- 
merged men, and almost invariably makes 
things a trifle messier than they were before. 


Two Types of Candidate 


That congressional district is fortunate 
that knows enough to select a man who is 
strong enough and able enough to repre- 
gent it—not a man who is so weak that he 
will permit his mind to be made up for him 
by a lot of muddied and lesser minds from 
that same district—and, having selected 
him, to let him alone. 

There are of course two conceptions of 
what a representative should be. Some 
small-minded business men send represent- 
atives on missions, but are unable to select 
or unwilling to pay for representatives with 
the ability to act on their own initiative. 
Before taking any decisive step these so- 
called representatives must consult with 
their employers; and if they are in such 
positions that they cannot consult their 
employers their timidity only too often 
leads them to make costly mistakes. Such 
representatives are unworthy of confidence, 
and should with more propriety be known 
as delegates or office boys. 

Large-minded business men, on the other 
hand, select genuine representatives for 
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their missions. They are selected for 
ability to think and act in the wa - 
their employers ought to act if they 7 
possession of all the facts. They area 
lutely honest and thoroughly reliabl 
every way; and they have usually den 
strated repeatedly their ability and 
sound judgment. Such men ought ‘ 
and are given a free hand by thei 3 
ployers to act for them—in other wo 
to represent them. If they were not gi 
a free hand—if their employers consta 
tried to instruct them and overrule tl 
on matters concerning which the e 
ers did not have complete informatic 
such men would have to resign. T 
self-respect would not permit them t 
office boys when they are supposed te 
representatives. 


Why the Angels Weep bj 


Congressional districts all over the Un 
States persist either in sending office | 
to Congress or in sending able men to ( 
gress and expecting them to behave 
office boys. Many a large moist tear n 
be dropped by the angels at this he 
rending spectacle. 

Some day, when the millennium arr 
and the lion and the lamb do their fan 
brother act, every congressional dist 
will send a good man to Congress and 
him alone to represent it, and permit 
to exercise his own judgment in his 
way. No district, when that in hi 
comes, will throw a congressman out 
office because he votes once or twice 
something that he believes to be right 
that a lot of voters in the district bel 
to be wrong. 

The dawn of that new day will see ey 
candidate for Congress signing a ps 
which states: eA 

That his idea in running for represel 
tive is to represent the people, and e 
act as a messenger boy; e 

That he will turn over to the 
attorney for prosecution on the ch 
bribery the name of any voter who 
tempts to influence him on any ne 
by threats; 

That if elected he will make hi 
master of parliamentary procedure “a 
details of legislation by attending 
session of the House for his first two ter 
regardless of boredom and headaches, 
less prevented by sickness, bereaven 
or an act of God. 

There will still be submerged cong 
men when that day arrives, but they 
be submerged only by the vast | 
of business to be done, and not by 
kicks in the face that they so frequ 
have to endure from their own constitu 
today whenever they start to rise to the 
face. | 
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is not easily susceptible to charm; 
ly because he cherished soaring social 
ions, conceivably because he was said 
in search of a really blue-blooded 
», or perhaps because he had tre- 
jus political ambitions and was nurs- 
constituency for the next general 
m. Like that of many another un- 
ed Londoner, his origin was obscure 
> rarely did or said anything likely to 
it less so. He lived like a very rich 
Lor, and had done so for sufficiently 
‘o reassure any who eyed him doubt- 
Where, how and when he made his 
y were as far from being matters of 
on knowledge as are the more inti- 
personal habits of that other under- 
4 worker, the mole. 

| his eye had thawed slightly after a 
ar of an hour of Winnie’s conversation. 
w that, and innocently circled round 
pines. 

_was such pleasant news to me to hear 
you were dining here tonight, Mr. 
uge,”’ she said with a touch of shyness 
‘low voice. “‘ You see, I only learned 
, OF two ago that it was you who lent 
‘in Fairbairn the money for the— 
ortgage, don’t they call it, please? — 
arch Lodge. And as March Lodge is 
aine, you see why I am so relieved to 
the mortgagee—‘ mortgagee’ is right, 
', isn’t it? I—I was so afraid he might 
to be hard and harsh.” 

Larringe laughed—faultlessly. But 
armth had dwindled in his eye and 
oe, It was now faultlessly cold. 


4, we shall not quarrel about that, 
2, dear lady. Business is a necessary 
I suppose; but there is no reason 
pne should not do it in an amiable 


lo, indeed,’ agreed Winnie eagerly. 
t is what I always think, too, al- 
h I don’t pretend to understand it 
yell.” 

| thought for a moment, looking down, 
g blue eyes fixed on her slippers. 

ind I wanted so much to thank you 
le kindness you showed to Cecil, quite 
from the mortgage money you lent 
‘The agent—the gentleman who deals 
‘my money affairs for me—tells me 
i7ou lent him eight thousand pounds, 
bs the mortgage money; and, please, 
t to thank you for that too.” 

/ringe frowned a trifle, as though with 
fort of swift thought. 

pagon me, not quite that,’ he said. 
‘ eight thousand pounds was not a 
| It was the figure poor Fairbairn 
1 to pay me for taking over the whole 
3 interest in the Morriston Colony. 
ive me if I say that the interest—in a 
sense—consisted mainly of very 
liabilities.” 

abilities? Please, I don’t quite un- 
nd. I—I am not a very good busi- 
oman’’—Winnie’s eyes were wide 
led and alittle frightened; ‘‘won’t 
xplain to me?”’ 

). Larringe relaxed a little—as when C. 
(ipello, semicharmed, deflates slightly 
vectacled hood. 

et with pleasure! It was a very 


e transaction,” he explained. “As 
probably know, Captain Fairbairn 
a keen interest and a leading part in 
ing and planning the Morriston Col- 
You know, of course, the idea of that 
ir Utopian—forgive me—scheme?” 
‘ot very well,’’ said Winnie softly. 
see, that, with his parliamentary 
's, which, in spite of his ill health, he 
ried to carry out, kept him so busy 
ihe never seemed to have time to ex- 
it simply and fully to me. Perhaps 
|was my fault; I am not clever at 
standing complex things.” 
tringe nodded. 
ut dear lady, it was not really com- 
Let me make it clear.” 
’h, if you would, please!’’ breathed 
ie, her eyes wide with admiration. 
‘he idea of the Morriston Colony, 
y, was to found a place—a small 
jifacturing town, shall I say?—which 
d produce certain goods at a profit. 
it was to differ from the ordinary 
\ifacturing town in that the labor re- 
d to make these goods was to be pro- 
| by men on strike from some other 
stry, and the capital required to finance 
cheme was to be provided partly by 
nthropists and partly by trades-unions. 
}underlying idea was to prevent the 
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tragic and ruinous waste of time which is 
caused by every strike. Do you see?” 

“A —a little, I think’’—doubtfully. 

“For example, suppose the engineers or 
weavers struck work at their trades. Nor- 
mally they would be idle until the dispute 
was settled. In such a case it was designed 
that the Morriston Colony should say to 
the trades-unions, ‘Send us a thousand— 
two thousand—any number—of these non- 
workers and we will give them work to do 
that will create goods and earn them 
money until their own dispute is settled. 
The money naturally must and will be 
much less than they normally earn; but it 
will be better than nothing, and it will 
enable us to produce goods cheaply—for 
the benefit of the colony.’”’ 

“Oh, I see—I see now! You make it 
very clear. Do you think it was a good 
idea, please?” 

Larringe looked remotely gratified. 

“The scheme was founded on several 
deadly fallacies, yet it was a glittering 
idea—to certain types of mind. But all 
that glitters is by no means gold. It ap- 
pealed to the generous, charitable instincts 
of Captain Fairbairn, for example. He— 
forgive me again—was not a hard, keen 
business man, was he?” 

“Cecil? Oh, no, I—I don’t think so; 
but he was very kind.”’ Her voice died out. 

“Several of his associates were like him,”’ 
continued Mr. Larringe. ‘‘And they had 
to deal with untrustworthy people. They 
bought from the government the huge 
Morriston aérodrome and camp, a relic of 
the war capable of housing nearly ten 
thousand men, and set to work to develop 
their plans. But to be a good and wise phi- 
lanthropist it is essential that one should 
also be a very good business man indeed. 
The governors of the colony were not. 
Kind, anxious to do good, earnest—yes, 
I suppose they were that. But—forgive 
me again—it was as if a little company of 
poets had tried to run a great steelworks. 
The blast furnace is no place for dreamers 
and idealists. The colony became a para- 
dise of the lazy and the ne’er-do-well, be- 
fore even the housing was put in order. 
For example, a professional tramp could 
get in—by means of a few lies and a little 
impudence—devour five shillings’ worth of 
good food, sleep in a clean, white bed, do 
ninepenny worth of unskilled labor in re- 
turn, and move on. That sort of thing. 
The colony was in difficulties almost at 
once. It was bound to be. The money 
melted like snow. By the time the place 
was put in order—workshops arranged and 
so forth—the money of the original pro- 
jectors of the scheme was gone and they 
found themselves facing large liabilities. I 
am sorry tosay your fiancé was one of them. 
He came to me. We discussed it at some 
length, and, sympathizing with him in his 
obviously bad health, I took over his liabili- 
ties in consideration of the sum of eight 
thousand pounds, thus freeing him of all 
liability. I had already lent him five thou- 
sand, secured by the mortgage on March 
Lodge’’—Larringe’s eyes flickered sidelong 
to the pale, lovely face of the girl beside 
him—‘‘and for the eight thousand I asked 
no safer security than his promise to pay it; 
practically an agreement between men of 
honor.” 

““Ah, yes, men of honor.’”’ The sigh was 
like a faint, far echo. 

‘““Have I made it clear, dear lady?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, indeed, you have! You are 
wonderful! What has happened, please, to 
the colony now?”’ she asked wistfully. 

“Efforts are being made to transform it 
into a successful concern run on real busi- 
ness lines. There is to be some attempt to 
make it an enormous pottery and tile works. 
There are believed to be valuable beds of 
extremely good clay on land adjoining, and 
the founders put in a great deal of pottery 
and tile making plant.” 

“So, after all, someone will benefit, 
won’t they?”’ asked Winnie. 

“Tt is just conceivable—if they are for- 
tunate.”’ 

“Do you know who owns it now, please?”’ 

Larringe shook his smooth head. 

“No. Iwas able to sell fairly quickly the 
interest in the place which I took over from 
Captain Fairbairn.” He smiled ruefully. 

“But it had cost me nearly ten thousand 
pounds—my share of incurred liabilities— 
before I managed to dispose of it. Even 
when the men of affairs pay me the eight 
thousand pounds from Fairbairn’s estate 
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I shall have lost a thousand pounds.”’ He 
shrugged. ‘‘But do not let my loss give you 
a moment’s uneasiness, dear lady,” he said 
lightly. ‘‘One does a little business—some- 
times one profits, sometimes one loses. It is 
all in the day’s work.” a 

“Yes, I see that. You speak most gener- 
ously, Mr. Larringe.”” A beautiful little 
hand fell light as a moonlight moth on his 
sleeve. ‘‘Please let me say thank you for 
all your kindness—and consideration. You 
know, of course, that Cecil left everything to 
me. [shall try so very hard to see that the 
money is repaid to you as quickly as possi- 
ble. I—I am afraid that Captain Fair- 
bairn’s estate is a little complicated; that 
there is not very much money left for me; 
but I will try so hard to arrange that you do 
not have to wait unreasonably long for re- 
payment. I am sure he would not mind me 
telling you that much of the money he in- 
vested in the Morriston Colony was mine— 
which he invested for me.’”’ Her eyes were 
like dark sapphires, and a touch of deeper 
color had crept to her cheeks. 

Larringe nodded, smiling. 

“Ah, I see that you are a businesslike 
lady,’’ he said. 

“T am going to try very hard to be,” 
sighed Winnie. ‘‘ Please, shall we go back 
to the drawing-room now?” 

They met May Fasterton on the thresh- 
old. The vivacious May was not normally 
an intensely observant lady, but now 
something in Winnie’s eyes caught her 
attention. 

“What is it, darling?’’ she whispered 
presently. 

But Winnie only shook her head, with a 
little smile. May did not press her, but she 
was puzzled. 

“T believe my Winnie is actually angry. 
I wonder. I suppose the panther man is too 
clever for her. It’s a shame, really. If 
there is anything between them Winnie 
must be very careful. He has all the ad- 
vantage, and he is rich and cunning too. 
I wonder.” 

But she was only partly right. Winnie 
was angry—at least she would have been, 
and with ample reason, if she had not 
known that of all the luxuries anger is apt 
to be one of the most perilous. Larringe had 
given her his version of the rise and fall of 
the Morriston Colony, but she had read a 
very different version of it in the diary of 
her husband. And of the two, not unnatu- 
rally Winnie preferred to believe that of 
Cecil Fairbairn. For she knew that if he 
had been weak and unbusinesslike, he was 
no liar. 


V 


OON Winnie sat again in the office of 

George H. Jay, drawn thither appar- 
ently by a mildly worded warning from the 
agent that the business men of Mr. Claude 
Larringe had developed a certain curiosity 
as to the plans of those dealing with the 
late Captain Fairbairn’s estate for paying 
all—or some—of the eight thousand pounds 
now overdue. Mr. Jay was somewhat wor- 
ried, and said so. He was afraid that the 
money would have to be paid. 

“It’s this way, my dear Miss Winnie: 
Whether Captain Fairbairn made a good 
bargain or a bad bargain, there seems no 
doubt that Mr. Larringe took care of him- 
self on paper. The claim is incontestable. 
There are documents providing against 
every contingency—even against any ob- 
jection by the executors and beneficiaries of 
the captain’s estate in the event of his 
untimely decease.” 

George H. walked about his office a little 
in the fidgety manner of a plump fish on a 
good hook. 

“Oh, but please, I don’t think it would 
be right to dream of disputing it!” cried 
Winnie. “I have promised that it shall be 
paid. I do not object to that, even though 
I think it is just a little sad—unlucky— 
that after all the money that was spent on 
Morriston none of the people who orig- 
inally converted it from an aérodrome 
should benefit. Don’t you think so, too, 
please? Mr. Larringe told me it was a 
successful business concern now, but he did 
not know who owned it.” 

The hard, glassy eyes of the gentle George 
H. protruded as on stalks. : 

““Hey—what’s that? Pardon my abrupt- 
ness, but what’s that? You say Mr. Lar- 
ringe doesn’t know who owns the Morriston 
settlement?’’ he said with the air of a very 
amazed man. 

‘Yes, that is what he told me personally.”’ 
Winnie’s eyes were wide as she said it. 

“Oh, he doesn’t know? Well, Ido! The 
owner of the Morriston Potteries, lock, 


. stock and barrel, is Mr. Claude Larringe 


| 
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himself—and he is making a fortune oy : 
the place.” Mr. Jay sat down. “‘I th 
you knew that, my dear Miss Winnie. 
ringe was after the place, working 
dark, for a long time before he took 
Captain Fairbairn’s interest—at a prie 
and bit by bit acquired the interests ¢ 
other founders. It was Larringe whor 
the thing—not very difficult, for it wa 
impracticable scheme. It was his a 
who contrived all the difficulties tha 
tually wrecked the thing and gave hi 
aérodrome, plus all the installations 
improvements which had eaten 
founders’ money, plus the sums—lik 
eight thousand—they paid him to tak 
liabilities. 

‘“Why, half the pottery plant 
now—in full blast—was put in and pa 
by the founders on a promise—a | 
breakable promise—by Larringe t 
them the adjoining clay beds, whi 
owns. Probably that was what attr 
his ‘attention to the colony at first. 
long story, Miss Winnie, and I thi 
Captain Fairbairn had told you abo 
He knew the truth before his death, I] 
It was the refusal of Larringe, thr 
agents, to sell them the clay land 
helped largely to ruin them and bri 
them to a point where they not only 
him the whole works but paid him toa 
it. You see, they were good men, bi 
business men. Larringe got a coil 
the colony at the start—the manage 
in his pay—and eventually he anacor 
the whole thing. He did—in the da 
ways in the dark—some pretty mean 
to succeed, but he succeeded. I don’t 
half the story, but Captain Fairbair 
before he died. The affair broke his] 
because it was your money he lost. I 
did not break his spirit. He emplo; 
clever man, who had been a charteré 
countant but had been broken for’ 
slip—the captain never could resist he 
a lame dog. This man ferreted out 
of awkward things against Larringe 
captain told me that—but in the end 
ringe bought him away from Captain 
bairn. He disappeared. If I could 
that man and get him to tell the tr 
guess I should feel happy enough 
this eight thousand—but I can’t. I’ve 
It jars every bone in my body to say if 
we've got to pay the money, Miss Wir 
concluded George H. Jay with bitter 
Winnie nodded. ; 

“Oh, yes, I see that; and I know 
you have fought so well for me. I must 
But, please, Mr. Larringe: will giv 
time—a little time—to find the mo 
some of it, little by little, won’t he, 
Jay? You see, I—I can’t sell every 
at once. I have the future to think of 

George H. Jay gritted his teeth. 

“Oh, yes, he shall give you time. 
to that,” he promised. 

Then, with a certain relief, he passt 
to the topic of what Winnie was going 
to live. She had a plan, it appeared; 
a little nervously, she told him of it. 

“T think I have a little talent that I 
never used,”’ she said, her eyes fixed on 
very blue and very earnest—“‘a lit 
talent. Daddy used to say I had it. 
have thought it all over very carefully 
I want to try to see if I cannot earn a 
money by journalism. My friend 
Gerald Peel has an interest in 
paper—a little gossipy weekly—and 
invest a little money in it, too, I—I 
I could gain a position on this paper. 
if you like you could have a share in it, 
Mr. Jay. You have fought for me so 
Gerald Peel could arrange it for you. 

The glassy eyes of the gentle G 
tagged outwards from their sockets. 

“What, me? Me take a share in a 
gossipy paper?” he cried out, like am 
pain, then recovered himself. “‘Sorry, 
Winnie, but you surprised me. You sht 
me!’’ He stood up. “‘My dear,” he 
just about as earnestly as he could 
language, ‘‘don’t do this thing! It’s” 
all advisable! Miss Winnie, Fleet Str 
strewn with the white skeletons of go 
little weeklies. They—they’’—he gr 
for impressive metaphor—‘‘lay about 
eggshells in a hatching house. I meam 
it’s been tried a thousand times and 
have nearly always failed. Listen t 
and take a hard business man’s at 
Miss Winnie. Put no money in it! ] 
do it, forget it, turn it down! It’s the 
faney of every four-flusher—excuse 
that ever smelled printer’s ink, to $ 
jolly little paper. I am very much 
prised at the Honorable Gerald. He 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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ee! (Continued from Page 134) intent interest in the newspaper y 
— do far, far better to stick to buying and Butler Barlow had ready for her. Sh 
GUNN selling his steeplechasers. I’m frank be- quite alone, for May Fasterton feare¢ 
cause I feel frank, and I want to see you. dreaded rising for breakfast about as 
A Ba © get away with something successful. I as any woman can fear anything. : 
couldn’t come across with money for a Winnie’s interest did not extend bey 


ALL ALL 


SEY LES. DESKS FINISHES 
With Inlaid Lino Tops. 


f Patented and Fully Guaranteed 


share in a gossipy little paper. I could not, the front-page advertisement of the ne} 
really I could not. My instincts are against paper, which was the biggest and m/ 
it. I could be driven to the cash box for the powerful in the country. Yet her int 
money, but I couldn’t bring myself to open was easily explained. 
it—not for a little paper. They always The advertisement on this front 
fail—humanly speaking. I Pe announced in enormous display type 
Mr. Jay stopped his almost desperate shortly there would appear a new w 
exhortations sharply, his mouth open. He paper entitled The Ray, a Journal of 
had remembered something. Once before Truth, and among the contents annoy 
Winnie had offered him a share in the very wasan item which easily explained Win 
wildest of wildcat me eee al rapt interest. It ran: 
of a ruined film studio—and he had refuse 
it. And it had lost him a profit that for a Bo eiaserinin th ET 
time had stopped his hair from falling out A scathing exposure of the secret cause 
but started it going gray. He had sworn a machinations which led to the ruin ¢ 
secret oath then that never again would perils nonwaste colony and its founde 
° “45 . en by our fully informed special inve 
he allow any business proposition of Miss p65," relative of one of the founa 
Winnie O’Wynn to get by him without damning indictment. 
a solid harpoon marked in plain letters 


Finest Cabinet Construction. 


f Stand Supreme for Service, 
Beauty and real Desk Comfort. 
LINO wears like Iron, feels like 
Kid. 
The soft dull shade of Green is 
restful to the eyes. Ink and Stains 
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mar. 
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expensive plate glass. “George Henry Jay” buried to ths aM in wie sme a sees leg 
: 1 Pay / its very vitals. Yet what was he doing partly triumphant, partly tender, y 

eee top mailed FREE with | now? y adorable. She liked the look and the 
6 a eS pie ae : But—a jolly little new weekly paper! ise of that article. And she was en 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO.,, Dept. P, alike lron- (as 1) | Backed by a gentleman who knew nothing . to do so, for she had written it h 


much about anything but steeplechase rid- from the heartbreaking material fou 
ing and steeplechasers! Impossible! He her dead fiancé’s diary. 
would do better to take his money out into She wondered what Mr. Claude La 
the park and tie it to a bone and let the was thinking of this newspaper that 
first hungry dog remove it. It would save ing—it was one which no ambitious 
time and a whole lot of trouble. Why, it— __ tician or social aspirant could well aff 
money—was not meant to be treated so! ignore. The cold-eyed one did not 
He stifled a groan. her long in doubt. She had hardly fin 

And little Miss Winnie was not even a_ breakfast when Barlow, deferential] 
journalist! She was, or she had seemed to dulgent, invited her to the telephone 
be, a clever child—before her luck took a “Oh, thank you, Barlow. Is it ar 
turn. But even she could not work the asking for me?” 
miracle of making a fortune out of a ““A gentleman—Mr. Larringe,” B 
scheme like that. believed. 

He stared sadly into the wide, anxious It was even so, and Mr. Larring 
blue eyes before him. disturbed in his mind. He said so, 

“Any other scheme in the world but quite faultless politeness. He had see 
just that one scheme would find me jump- advertisement of The Ray, the pro 
ing to connect with it. But my heart new journal of plain truth, he cont 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York Branch: 11 East 36th St. 


wouldn’t be in it.”’ suavely, and if it chanced that she, 
Winnie rose and came to him, resting her O’Wynn, was the talented investigz 
hand lightly on his sleeve. who was writing the promised artic 


“Dear Mr. Jay, please, please don’t the alleged Morriston Colony myster 
worry over my little scheme! It was only begged that she would grant him the: 
just a suggestion, you see. Don’t let us the very great favor, of an interview 
think about it any more. It would make _ earliest possible moment. 
me very unhappy if I thought you were Winnie granted him the favor. Hew 
worrying about it. So please don’t let us Fasterton House so very swiftly tha 


bother any more. I won’t do anything nie would have hesitated to deny th 

rash or foolish, and there is no need to had done the journey on large, 
e an en ; hurry into anything. So let us forget it geared wings. He greeted her with 

now.” and rather novel geniality, but his col 


She shook hands, smiling up at him. was uneasy as he bowed. He infor 


oy : “T have a feeling that everything will Winnie that since he had seen her la 
WHO are recelving less, but are qualified for more. come right, somehow. And if you can _ had acquired a small interest in the 


: 3 persuade Mr. Larringe to grant a little riston Potteries and therefore naturall} 
WHO want to earn a sure future with this Company. more time perhaps something will happen anxious that its integrity as a busines 


| 


Clean-cut men with sales and organizing ability will be to help me. I will come to see you again cern should not be stained or spotte 
| Athy Uf ae dae A Dee > soon.’”’ She looked closely at him. ‘‘You even such unimportant publications a 
See DY Our a aeeiee Si gency Division to complete won't worry about me, please, willyou, Mr. example, this forthcoming new p 

our organization of 100 Salaried Field M ‘ Jay?” The Ray. 
noe g DMR 60: Riga ie = d wee Ages 25 to He reassured her. Yet for a long time Winnie, very lovely and cool in her! 
years. easonable initial salary in addition to expense after she had gone he sat thinking. True to morning frock, agreed with him. Mr. 
allowance. Opportunity to earn up to $5000 a year net. his promise, he was not worrying about ringe looked puzzled. 
: 2 Winnie. But he certainly was worrying “But, dear lady, if you agree, may! 
Salesmen with house-to-house experiences, boys#,clubaa:, cinsdgrably avons hina. pad he turned why are you writing the article in | 

a kepaee r e sia ; sae : down something which he should not have _ tion?” 

workers, teachers ae LEE SENSU with sales training, OF high- turned down? Still, look at it—a nice “Oh, yes, of course,’’ said Winnie. “ 
grade circulation builders can fit into these positions with little gossipy paper—pshaw! Fleet Street see, I have to earn my living, and becai 


li adius : : was ankle deep with their dry bones. think I have a tiny literary talent I 
ttle adjustment. But, regardless of your vocation, if you going to try journalism. I happen to] 


have initiative, industry, natural sales ability and the desire . ‘= = the prope a he i hiberrs to giv 
ae we | . JAY failed rather completely to a trial. ease don’t laugh at me. 

to push to the front, we can train you for success. | M arrange with the cold-eyed Claude I know it sounds very ambitious, but! 
Larringe, or his representatives, any miti- going to try hard. And besides”. 
e ee ° gation of their urgency to collect something brightened up—‘‘every penny that I 

a arle ositions With k t weighty on account of the payment. He _ receive for my work for the paper is g 
a u ure wrote to Winnie to this effect about a week _ to besaved for the express purpose of pa 


after their interview, and received a re- off the debt to you!” 


nee : : : ; | signed, rather. plaintive letter in return, She paused, evidently expecting a |! 
pee a ee PE in the Enclose recent photograph. Give wherein Winnie said that she was selling outburst of congratulation. But, stran| 
near future to the few remaining three state territorial preferences. |] | some jewels and would call soon. the cold-eyed one neither burst ou 


territories in the United States. Mention initial salary expected. “She’s beaten, poor little soul; she’s congratulated. His eye, indeed, grew 
Traveling during the week, pref- State fully what qualifications you Soe ane as ips oa phe abe ie ace f 
re ? E p < : ¥ | an on’t wonder at it,” sai r. Jay ‘“‘But—forgive me—are you sure 6 
e fan L cies mathe 5 ie will be POSSESS ps Mae your selection sadly. “‘I might have known that a wolf facts, the curious facts, at which this’ 
essential. Surety bonc required. for this responsible position. Per- who would rob a very sick man like Fair- hints? Even a journalist has to be st 
Send complete information con- sonal interview with selected ap- bairn was would leave no loopholes for a his or her facts nowadays. The law o 
cerning age, education and busi- plicants will be arranged. Mail * | | child like Miss Winnie.” is comprehensive, far-reaching and 1 
ness experience. application at once to He shook his large and heavy head over ously administered. Have you consit 
the letter for a moment; then, being a_ all that? I ask it as a friend—may 
business man, got on with his business. good friend? Can you prove that 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMP ANY But though Winnie’s sweet face was not facts are of such a nature that their 


without its touch of sadness when, a morn- lication can benefit the public? i 

854 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ing or two after, she came down to break- necessary, you know, to avoid libel acti 
aes a? al a ares oe it ‘ier no sign Winnie nodded. 

; en; that she had lost heart or that she was “Oh, yes, thank you, Mr. Larringe 

The Saturday Evening Post The pes Home Journal The Country Gentleman beaten, as the gentle George H. Jay had was explained to me by the proprie 


concluded. Indeed, if anything, sheseemed The Ray. My facts are quite true al 
happier today, and she displayed quite an _ be proved, he thinks.” 


ut—if I may ask—where did you get 
_dear lady?” 

rom the private, locked diary of my 
, Captain Fairbairn. You see, please, 
d written down in detail, with proofs, 
asult of the investigations he and an 
ntant he employed had made just be- 
1e died. I have the diary now,” she 
ned in a low voice, a little timid but 
osed. 

. Larringe’s jaw set suddenly and his 
“ye glittered. 

ou suggest in your article that un- 
ulous means were used to ruin the 
y?”’ he asked. 

—I suppose that people who read it 
iy so.” 

ringe stiffened. 

y whom were these—these alleged de- 
means used?”’ he asked. 

y you, Mr. Larringe,’’ said Winnie 
gently. 

»a long half minute the man stared 
nto the blue, blue eyes watching him. 
rows were suddenly knotted as he 
ntrated on the problem. 

; he was handicapped; he was fight- 
yt only Winnie but his uncertainty as 
at the accountant he had bribed had 
rered for Fairbairn. He had done, or 
ed or authorized the doing of many 
is, unscrupulous and, strictly, illegal 
; to get possession of the Morriston 
, and if he brought a libel action 
was a grave risk of losing it. And in 
ise he would be discredited sufficiently 
e any chance of a successful election 
tly. Voters, he knew, were not all 
ools as they occasionally look. And 
= social ambitions He steadied 
f 


ave you, by any chance, a copy or 

of the article at hand?” he said, not 

so faultlessly as usual. 

mie passed him a printer’s proof 
for insertion in The Ray—No. 1 

4, said to be the saddest words in the 

sh language—and he flashed through 

e did not read far, and his face was 

when he looked up. 

iss O’ Wynn, let us come to business,” 


‘this article from The Ray, stating 
>is inaccurate, and write me a prom- 
t you will not make public the con- 
|-the untrue contents—of the diary in 
rm in the future, and I will give you 
discharge of the debt.” 

inie’s eyes widened as in terror. She 
her beautiful golden head. 

will include the mortgage money!”’ 
Larringe. 

it please, please, don’t you see that 
e trying to force me into an act of— 
ackmail? It is quite impossible— 
” she cried. ‘‘I could not entertain 
1 proposal.’”” She was terribly dis- 
1. “‘Oh, please, you must go!”’ 
reached to the bell. Larringe leaned 


‘ry well. Will you tell me the name of 

oprietor of this—this paper?”’ 

riedly, hastily, Winnie told him and 

or Barlow. 

singe made one more effort. 

ill you sell me that diary—at your 

rice?” 

nie’s eyes flashed. 

1l—Cecil’s—diary!” she said in alto- 
a different voice. ‘“‘Barlow, show 

gentleman out!” 

low obliged. 


\EE mornings after his disconcerting 
lerview with Winnie, Mr. Claude Lar- 
iwas seated in the office of the gentle 
2 H. Jay, listening with but poorly 
led impatience to’a breezy descrip- 
| a very fine old Berkshire boar which 


t 


‘ON BY AUGUST KRUG 
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Mr. Jay had recently been fortunate enough 
to purchase for his agricultural little place 
in the country. The agent had exhausted 
his list of the advantages of the Berkshire 
hog and was beginning enthusiastically to 
enumerate the disadvantages of the Tam- 
worth variety when, apparently to Mr. 
Larringe’s great relief, a clerk announced 
the arrival of Miss O’Wynn and the Honor- 
able Gerald Peel. They were shown in at 
once and warmly greeted by Mr. Jay. 
“Think you expressed a wish that if 
she were willing, Miss O’Wynn should be 
present at this interview, Larringe, what?” 
drawled the Honorable Gerald, excessively 
self-possessed and cool. He was one of the 
finest amateur steeplechase riders and stee- 
plechaser trainers in the country, and he 
was Winnie’s staunchest, most reliable man 
friend. He was not in the least in love 
with her, nor ever had been; but he was 
what he himself described as her four- 


square pal. 

“Yes, yes. It is very good of Miss 
O’Wynn to come. I appreciate her—con- 
sideration.”’ 


“Good!”’ said Gerald tersely, as Mr. Jay 
drew a chair for Winnie closer to his desk. 

Mr. Larringe wasted no time. 

‘Shall we get to business?” he said, and 
got to it at once. He drew from his pocket 
a large, fat packet of bank notes. 

“You desired notes, Mr. Peel, I believe; 
I have brought them.’’ 

‘Delightful things, notes,”’ said the Hon- 
orable Gerald. ‘Will you count them, 
Jay?” 

Mr. Jay did so and announced their 
total as being fourteen thousand pounds. 

“That is the amount for which you have 
agreed to sell me outright the projected and 
partly prepared paper, The Ray, Mr. 
Peel?” said Larringe. 

“Tt is,” agreed Gerald. 

“With an undertaking signed by one of 
your staff—er—Miss O’Wynn—that any 
further articles or books relating to the 
Morriston Colony she may write at any 
time shall be offered to me at ordinary 
market rates, and in no circumstances 
whatever shall be offered to any other per- 
son or publication?”’ 

“Yes,” said Gerald. 

“Oh, but yes, yes!” sighed Winnie. 

“The documents are in order?’ con- 
tinued Larringe to Mr. Jay. 

“Quite. Only the date needs to be 
filled in and the signatures attached,” said 
George H., pushing forward the contract, 
to which the Honorable Gerald affixed his 
signature, followed by Winnie, then by 
Larringe, and finally by Mr. Jay as witness. 


Larringe drew a deep breath as he took | 


up the contract and Gerald took up the 
notes. It had cost him a good sum, but 


only he knew what it was worth to him. | 


“Tt is signed and settled then. You have 
made an astoundingly good bargain, Mr. 
Peel. Fourteen thousand pounds for an 
unpublished paper!” 

His face went a little wry. 

““Oh, please, it is not quite settled,” said 
a soft, soft voice. 

Larringe turned to stare into a pair of 
wide, baby-blue eyes. 

“Not settled! 
derstand.” 

The Honorable Gerald chuckled dryly 
and passed the package of bank notes over 
to Winnie. 

“You will in a moment, Larringe,’’ he 
prophesied. ; 

Winnie looked at George H. Jay. 

“The mortgage deed, please, dear Mr. 
Jay. You asked Mr. Larringe to bring it, 
did you not?”’ she said sweetly, and counted 
out a bulksome bale of the notes. 

“T desire to pay off the mortgage on 
March Lodge, Mr. Larringe, please. Here 
is the money, together with the interest 
due up to this day.” 


Pardon me, I don’t un- | 
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Her glorious eyes were sapphire dark 
now and a wonderful flood of pale rose 
was in her cheeks. 

““Come on, Jay, the deed,’”’ said Gerald. 

Mr. Jay spread the parchment. 

“You sign there!’’ He indicated the 
place. 

Larringe’s eyes were cold and malignant, 
and his hand shook a little. But he signed 
without comment and crammed the money 
into his pocket. 

‘And here is eight thousand pounds ’’— 
Winnie’s voice rose, and now a sudden 
mistiness veiled the glory in her eyes— 
‘Captain Fairbairn’s debt to you, Mr. 
Larringe, in full settlement!” 

Her breath came quickly, like that of a 
woman overstrung. 

“Gently, gently, old lady!” warned 
Gerald. 

But Mr. Jay’s glassy eyes were on those 
of Larringe. 

“The papers relating to this debt, please, 
You were requested to bring these too,” 
said ,George H., a sharp note of rising 
excitement in his voice. 

Larringe had brought them. He signed 
them sullenly and took the money. 

“And now, Larringe, you may go,” 
the Honorable Gerald sulkily. 

Larringe took up his hat. But he could 
not resist one poisoned arrow. 

“T should like to congratulate this charm- 
ing young lady on her good fortune in hay- 
ing a friend willing to use his money so 
generously in payment of her debts,’’ he 
said acidly. 

Winnie faced him instantly. 

“You are wrong, Mr. Larringe. The 
money I haye paid you was the purchase 
price of The Ray, and The Ray was mine!”’ 
she said. 

Mr. Jay threw up his hands like a man 
struck by lightning! She had offered him 
a share in the paper; she had offered— 
offered The only sound that broke 
the sudden tense silence was the sound of 
a large and watery gulp. Mr. Jay made it. 
The good ship Business had sailed up over 
his horizon, sailed into his very office, and 
he had not noticed it! He gulped again. 
Winnie folded away the remaining notes. 


said 


never authorized. 
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“And these will bring back the je 
I pawned to pay for the full-page adver 
ment of The Ray which startled yo 
doing—against your will—an act of ju 
to the estate of a good man whom 
helped to ruin and to kill!’ she said. 

She stood before him, slim, lovely, 
pletely fearless. She had beaten him, 
for once she openly triumphed in a sue 

He opened his lips to speak, altere¢ 
mind, gave a curious, stiff little boy 
went. : 

Winnie sat down rather suddenly, b 
her face in her hands and remained so, 
still. Gerald Peel sauntered to the win 
gazing out, his back to Winnie; and 
gentle George H. Jay, after a glance 
something like sheer reverence at the 
figure by his desk, took paper and p 
and began to scribble furiously. 

But quite quickly a sweet, an inc 
parable voice, low, tremulous, brought: 
eyes on her again. 

“Forgive me, please, for erying. 
did not think I would do that. Only, 
see, it hurt me more than I though 
cause it was for Cecil’s sake,” said Wi 

They assured her anxiously that 1 
understood completely; and, presum: 
to prove it, Mr. Jay flourished his sera’ 
scrap of paper before him. 

“Take a look at this, Miss Wir 
Just to help out a ‘little. It will do 
good—bound to.” 

Winnie looked. It was a rough abb 
ated balance sheet, as follows: 


CASH STATEMENT 
Miss WINNIE’S AFFAIRS 


Assets Liabilities 
Approx. £14,613 Approx., say, £ 

Balance—to the good, £12,113. 
(Signed) GEORGE H. 


“It’s a bit rough and ready,” said G 
H. apologetically. ‘‘But it’s approxim 
right — ha-ha—eh, Miss Winnie? 
George Wall-eyed J ay—he may not) 
stand little gossipy papers. But he 
tortoise on the figures—where ther 
any—ha-ha!”’ 

But in spite of his pardonable en 
he might have got them correct! 


Every grocery store 
a pure milk station 


: : ERHAPS you think of the milkman as 
: some one who comes around in a wagon 
every morning and leaves a bottle at your 
door. But do you quite appreciate the milk 
service rendered you by your grocer—the 
inconvenience you would suffer if you de- 
: pended solely on your morning delivery of 


fresh milk? 


Millions now buy their milk in sealed packages at 
their grocer’s! The grocery man has become the milk 
man, too. He makes it possible for you to get pure 
milk whenever you want it. 


Call him on the ’phone or step into his store—and 
you get your milk promptly. Ask him for Borden’s 
—and you get pure, rich milk for every purpose. Eagle 
Brand for the baby—Borden’s Evaporated for general 
household use—Chocolate Malted Milk for a deli- 
cious, nourishing home beverage—and Borden’s Milk 
Chocolate and Almond Bars, rich in milk. Each 
product is Borden’s and the best of its kind. Say 
Borden’s to your grocer. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building, New York 
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— —- | + ji} “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Camden, N. J. 
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Victrola No. 130 
$350 


Victrola No. 130, electric 
$390 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola No. 330 
$350 
Victrola No. 330, electric |# 
$390 H 


Mahogany 


uno Coo (auecaessnelisetcnacasccsecatestSaGeccttecnesuseussscssssansttcsscuscscstectssutsircstcscattcasscassana)| 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure itis a Victrola! | 


Look under the lid for the Victor trademarks—the 
picture and phrase “His Master’s Voice” and the word 
“Victrola.” To see them on a talking-machine is to 
know the instrument is right in every way—artistically, 
mechanically, musically. The Victrola is the one in- 
strument chosen by the greatest artists to bring their 
interpretations into the home, and Victor quality in- 
sures a lifetime of musical satisfaction. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers’ in Victor products on the Ist of 
each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 
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: Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Silvertowns are an investment, not a spec- 
ulation. When you buy them you know 
they will pay you a profit in mileage and 
service; you know that you will be satisfied 
with their appearance on your car. 


And one Silvertown is the same as every 
other Silvertown. Goodrich has no double 
standard of tire quality. One quality only 
is the controlling principle in materials 
and workmanship. 


This is why the name “Silvertown” is the 
sterling mark for tires, the standard of 
comparison. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., cAkron, Ohio . 
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YOU won’t use the dining room I won’t TP TA 72 ; “Throwin’ your money away like a 
ome home to dinner.”’ By Eligealbetlh fa llexcerm cler drunken sailor!” 


There’s no sense havin’ two dinin’ rooms.” ‘No, Corrie, that’s just where you don’t 


[he breakfast room is not a dining room.”’ Tee LeU Se The A tees D BY H. dpe MOWAT understand. It isn’t wasting money to—well, 
Pshaw! Puttin’ on airs. to try and make your life— 


used to be glad enough to well—to make it—beautiful.”’ 
1 the kitchen, Tim God- —— 5 a “Beautiful!” She gave a 
p shrill scream of laughter. ‘‘Now 
aren’t. you one to talk about 
makin’ your life beautiful—a 
great big six-foot, two-fisted 
man! All that poetry you 
been readin’ must of turned 
your head.” 

ay esta Leehas.<7 

“Well, I knew it.” 

“Tt’s turned me away from 
ugliness—that and other 
things. Not only reading, but 
what I’ve wanted all my life. 
And now that I’ve got the 
money to have things as I 
want them I won’t live an ugly 
life. I'll tell you that straight, 
Corrie. With or without you— 
I’m going ahead.” 

“What do you mean by 
that, Tim Godwin?” 

“Just what I said.’ 

“You needn’t threaten me. 
I’m your lawful wife. You 
can’t east me off like an old 
shoe because you’re tired of 
me.” 

“Whoever said anything 
like that? I love you, Corrie. 
Don’t you know that?” 

“You talk like it, don’t 
you?”’ 

“But that’s why you can 
make meso mad. If I didn’t 
love you I wouldn’t care what 
you did, would I? I want to 
make things better for you too. 
And you won’t let me. And 
the children—you don’t look 
ahead for them.” 

“Now he accuses me of 
being a bad mother. Me, who 
stayed up four nights without 
one wink of sleep when little 
Corrie had the diphtheria, and 
my clothes off never once in all 
that time!” 

“Corrie, this doesn’t get us 
anywhere, talking like this. I 
know there’s not a finer, 
pluckier woman in the whole 


Those days are over.” 
Well, I haven’t forgotten 


[wish you would, Corrie.” 
Not likely!” 

3ut what’s your objec- 
I don’t understand you.” 
Yo, you don’t. And what’s 
,I don’t understand you 
onger either.” 

That’s the truth, God 
gi? 

What’s the sense dirtying 
vig dining room, and usin’ 
sal linen tablecloths and 
ood silver, when there’s 
mp’ny? I don’t see.” 
Yh,. Corrie, I wish you 
In’t make a difference 
ven home folks and com- 
and everyday dresses and 
dresses. Wear out every- 
‘in the house if you want 
‘ll pay for it.”’ 

Tes, isn’t that just like 


Sut why won’t you try to 

me?” 

Vell, what’s wrong with 

(what you call the break- 

om? Isn’t it good enough 

“u?” 

7s just that I want to 

\xe other folks—like other 
, Corrie.” 

What other folks?” 

Vhy — the—the best 


‘Ih! So you’ve got the 
(y bee in your bonnet?” 
‘fo, I haven’t. I wish 


Yecently! When did we 
rnot live decently, I’d 
know?” 

‘Then we were poor.” 
‘ou mean to say you te 

1it’s indecent to be poor, Mnesoi® 
1rodwin !”’ . . 
} is for me.”’ 

si ou’re talkin’ like a crazy 


eS world than you. You stood by 
me through all those hard 


times like no one else ever 


Old English Ballads, Old Love Songs, Simple Things Mellowed by Time—She Sang One After 


the Other Lightly and Charmingly 
would have done. But my 


tou think so. But I’ve always wanted good things, pretty things. And everything Lord! You're not an old woman, girl. You're not thirty yet. You’re young. And I’m 
and right.” young. Why can’t we enjoy what we've got now?”’ 

toe you say your home wasn’t clean! After all I worked and slaved!’’ “T don’t suppose we were made just to enjoy ourselves, Tim Godwin. The Lord 

/ Wasn’t your fault, Corrie. I know you were always a crank about cleanliness, you’re so fond of callin’ on must of put us into the world for some other purpose than 

wif. But it wasn’t like it is now—four bathrooms, and hot and cold showers, and that.” 


ving to spare the soap, and lots and lots of towels! Why, Corrie, I can’t tell you “What purpose? What’s your purpose, Corrie? That’s what I’m trying to get at.” 
y| enjoy just using towels—those great big Turkish ones, and the nice long, smooth “Why—to do my duty, I suppose.” 

>) wels. Some fellows have that all their lives—and they don’t know.” “And what is your duty—as you see it?”’ 

| hat’s another thing. Throwing ’em on the floor after you’ve used ’em once. You “Don’t cross-question me, Tim Godwin. Don’t try any of your lawyer’s tricks 
to be ashamed.” on me.” 


hy? Why? Haven’t I worked like a dog for it? Why can’t I enjoy it “No, but I want to know, Corrie. I want to know what you want.” 
won’t you enjoy it too?” “To be let alone!”’ 


IR em SEN ee ee a aR RE ny yf RI ear ana 
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“But what for? Are you going on every day just the 
same—never changing—never improving?” 

“You liked me as I was when you married me, well 
enough.” 

“VY ou’re the only woman I ever loved, and you know it.” 

“Then why do you pick on me all the time? I can’t 
stand it.” 

“Corrie, we’re just going around in a circle as we always 
do when we try to thresh this thing out.” 

“Then leave me alone.” 

“‘Let’s boil our argument down to this: Iwant youto doa 
few little things, and you refuse—without rime or reason.” 

“T’m not your nigger slave, Tim 
Godwin.” 

“T don’t want you to be.” 

“Yes, you do. Orderin’ me 
around—what to say, what to wear, 
how to run my house. I guess you 
were glad enough for me to run 
things when you were makin’ thirty- 
five dollars a week. An’ two children 
to feed. I’d like to have seen you 
manage on that. An’ little Jim 
comin’ down with the flu on top of 
it. An’ the baby born just as he was 
gettin’ well. And me up two weeks 
after, doin’ my own washing.” 

“Those days are over! Over! Quit 
harping on them.” 

“My memory’s not so short as 
yours.” 

“T remember everything. That’s 
why I want to forget it.” 

“T don’t suppose you remember 
how my folks tried to put a stop to 
my marryin’ you? To hear the way 
you talk now, you wouldn’t think it 
was considered a come-down by all 
the folks in Powderly for me to 
marry you. There you go, puttin’ 
on airs, and tryin’ to play the mil- 
lionaire, and even correctin’ my 
grammar, Tim Godwin, when every- 
body knows you didn’t even finish 
grade school.” 

“T didn’t stop educating myself 
when I had to quit school. I guess 
there aren’t many boys of fourteen 
would study a correspondence course 
nights, after working all day ina coal 
mine.” 

“That’s right. Praise yourself.” 

“Oh, Corrie, what’s the use? Why 
do we go on so? We don’t hate one 
another. We’re married. And we’ve 
got all our lives to live together. 
Let’s make things as pleasant as we 
can. Won’t you?” 

“Tf you mean about the dining 
room—no.” 

“Just tell me why.” 

“‘Because there’s no sense in it.” 
“There’s no sense in your refus- 
ing.” 

“All right. I know you think I 
haven’t got any sense. But I won’t 
do its? 

“Very well then. I shall eat my 
dinner every night on the train.” 


Two weeks later Tim Godwin was 
still eating his dinner on the train, and 
every night wearily rehearsing the old 
arguments as he ate. His words and Corrie’s thumped in 
his head like- the beat-of the wheels, and even the open 
book he had propped against the bottle of tomato catchup 
could not distract his thoughts from his baffling wife. 

They had been married when she was eighteen and he 
was twenty-one. And in spite of ten years of hard work, 
and their three children, Corrie was still remarkably 
_pretty and fresh looking. Tim loved her, as he had said. 
He had missed her bitterly in the two weeks of his self- 
imposed exile from the dinner table. He had missed the 
children even more. They would be in bed and asleep 
when he got home by this later train. And Corrie would be 
upstairs in an old wrapper. She would greet him coldly or 
not at all. And he would go to his own room to read. 

The years of reading that he had missed! All the books 
with which he must catch up! The Hundred Best Books 
had been almost his first purchase when the miracle- 
working money had first gushed in an astonishing flood. 
He had a pathetic belief in the potency of literature. And 
yet not all his study was dutiful plodding. A line of 
sudden beauty would lift his heart as with wings. Some- 
times he found tears in his eyes and was not ashamed. 
The nebulous dreams of his youth were shaping. Beauty 
was a new word, and a strange word, and a word he was shy 
of saying, but he felt it now as keenly as in his starved and 


ugly youth; and now he could not only seek but command 
it—in books, in clothes, in furniture, in all the refinements 
of living. And that was where Corrie failed him so 
terribly. 

If only he could probe that stubborn niin which closed 
against him like a sensitive plant. Had she no need of the 
things for which he hungered and thirsted? All the 
terribly important little things she called bosh. How 
strange that a woman would not eagerly grasp all that he 
so eagerly held out to her. What was Corrie’s problem? 
Why, with his trained mind, could he not get at it? What 
could she want out of life? 


Without Thought, Without Knowing What He Was About to Do, He Crushed the Cloak to His Face 


He sighed and moved in his chair, and knocked down 
the book with his elbow. As he stooped to pick it up, a 
woman came down the swaying aisle of the dining car, and 
Tim’s head brushed against the hem of her skirt. As he 
straightened up, flushed and apologetic, his eyes met hers. 

“Why, Mr. Godwin!” she exclaimed, holding out her 
hand. 

He rose, took her hand and held it, but could only 
stammer. 

“How ever did you happen to remember me?” 

“Does that mean that you have forgotten me?” she 
asked with a charming smile. 

“No, I couldn’t forget you, Miss Vincent. But I didn’t 
expect you to remember me.” 

“Why not? I have thought about you often,’ 
replied calmly. ‘‘May I sit there?” 
place opposite his. 

“Will you?” 

He was all eager, humble gratitude. They both sat down 
and he stared at her. She met his gaze with perfect 
composure. . 

“Ts the food dreadful?’ she said. ‘“‘ Please order for me. 
I hate reading the card. Anything. I’m on my way to 
Rosedale Manor, and dinner will probably be over when I 
get there, Do you live out this way?” 


she 
She indicated the 
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“Yes. Near Carrsville. I’ve—bought a place,” 

“Really? How nice.” 

“Yes, it is. We lived in Carrsville first. But that’ 
dinky—that’s a dreadful little town. So we’re out in 
country now. It’s good for the children.” 

“Tt must be. So you’ve become a farmer? How m:; 
children are there?” 

“Three now. But I’m not a farmer. 
York every day.” 

“Really? That’s quite tiresome, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I can arrange my own hours now, you see. / 
sometimes I drive in. Waiter! Will you have a—er 
don’t know what ladies like—} 
about a nice steak, Miss Vincen; 

“Thank you.” 

“And er—some potatoes?” 

“Please. But what was thatab 
driving in? Have you bought ali 
car?” 

“No, a Mobley-Dinard. Do } 
want any salad, Miss Vincent?” 

“No, thank you. But you t 
my breath away. A Mobley-Dinar 

“That will be all,’”’ said Tim to 
waiter. “‘We’ll order dessert af 
ward.” 

“Will you go on please about 
Mobley-Dinard?” 

“Why—it’s very simple. I’m: 
now.” 

“Yes, very simple! Do you m 
telling me how you did it? Beca 
I’m poor now.” 

“Oh! I’m sorry. I don’t k 
what I ought to say, Miss Vine 
but —— 

“Well, I was never a nie 
you know. But my father has 
what he did have. I’m—going ou 
Rosedale Manor as a governess.’ 

“You can’t do that!” 

“Why can’t I?” She gave hi 
cool stare. 

“Of course. It’s none of my b 
ness. I beg your pardon,” hes 

She leaned forward a little, | 
smiled charmingly again. 

“Won’t you tell me about 3 
good fortune?” she asked. 

“There isn’t much to tell. It) 
just luck; it was oil. I made al! 
money by hard work, and then | 
vested it in oil stock. Corrie di’ 
want me to; said it was a wil 
scheme. Well, I guess most of i 
Most fellows get stung when ? 
try it, I know. But I was lu) 
They struck a gusher. Well-—1 
then the money just gushed | 
That's aller 

“How exceedingly easy it soun. 

“Don’t try it. Nearly everyt! 
gets stung. I don’t know whyI 
lucky. But I had worked eH 
fore. And I’m still working |} 
I’m a lawyer now too.” 

“ec Really? ” | 

““You see, when you knew I> 
when I was making thirty-five) 
lars a week in a government offi- 
I was going to night school an 
law too.” 

“ec Yes? ” 

“Later on I got promoted until I was the head o” 
department, and things were a little easier for us i 
But I kept right on studying, because it didn’t seem t 
that there would ever be any real money in civil serv’ 
big money like I was after. Well, I was partly right! 
partly wrong, because it was through the work int 
department that I got my first chance at making m 
And of course I was lucky again too. You see, \f 
prohibition came along it just happened that I was 
in the place where I knew more about it than ald 
anybody in the country—the legal aspects which w! 
affect certain big corporations. I won’t bore you wil 
that. But I made quite a little money untying people! 
had got all snarled up in red tape. And that wai 
money I sunk in oil. And naturally I’ve kept up 
connections, so my law practice amounts to something 
And I’ve got into the firm with Digley, Digley & I* 
you know who they are.’ 

“T’m sure I ought to. They sound very impor? 
And I can’t tell you how glad I am of your success.” 

She held out both hands to him across the table, wh 
charming unconscious grace. 

He took her hands awkwardly, after a second’s nit 
tion, noticing their whiteness, fineness, firmness, at 
pink immaculate nails. He liked her cool gray eyes 


| 


I go in to N 
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iy very direct courageous gaze. He liked her cool even 
ve. He was tremendously afraid of her, and attracted 
yer—as much impressed as years ago when he had been 
ork in a government office and Elena Vincent had been 
ag volunteer war work, and chance had thrown them 
sther a few times for a few moments in the dreary 
Lee of a government building in Washington. 

We mustn’t let people think that we have just become 
faged,”” said Elena, releasing her hands. “And here 
/es my dinner too. You’ve finished yours. So go on 
‘ng me about yourself while I eat.” 

‘No, I won’t brag any more,” he answered gravely. 
‘makes me feel bad to think I’ve made a lot of money 
‘le you ” He paused, embarrassed. “I don’t 
iw whether I ought to have said that. There are a lot of 
-gs I don’t know. So you'll just have to forgive me, 
, understand I mean well anyway. Though that’s about 
‘poorest excuse in the world,” he added, laughing shortly. 
he considered him for a few seconds with her cool gray 
. 

yantve changed a great deal,’’ she said at last. “I 
lays thought you very interesting; I was sure you 
‘Jd succeed. But I hadn’t any idea what you’d do with 
(r success.” 

‘T’ve tried to improve,”’ he replied humbly. 

‘Yes, I can see that. What was the book you dropped?” 
‘The Red Lily.” 

‘Oh! You like Anatole France?” 

‘I’ve never read anything else by him. I heard a man 
jing about this book.” 

‘And do you like it?” 

‘Yes. That’s the way to live.” 

How?” 

Like those people. I don’t mean their—love affairs. 
» everything polished and easy. And that woman—I 
‘’t know whether I pronounce her name right or not— 
reese?” 

‘Thérése.”’ 

‘Thanks. Correct me. 
You admire her?”’ 
'Well—of course Cor- 
(would say she was 
joral; and I guess 
ibe the whole book 
I don’t know—I’m 
ied up about all that. 
/ anyway—she’s won- 
cul! I wish I knew a 
‘aan like that.” 

You’d fall in love 
a her.”’ 

‘No, I’m not like that. 
| just want to know 
«—that’s all.” 
Because she was so 
catiful?” 

No, not that either, 
‘tly. But you never 
id imagine her with 
chair up in curl papers, 
(, could you?” 

vlena laughed. Then 
looked at him again 
1) her extraordinarily 
'r eyes. 

Do have Mrs. God- 
' invite me to your 
le sometime,’ she 


if 
Would you come?” 
(exclaimed, stammer- 
1 with pleasure. 
Of course.’’ 
fe had a sudden in- 
‘ation, made a swift 
ision, feeling almost 
yy. 
Look here, Miss Vin- 
t,” he said earnestly, 
ing toward her, “I’m 
Jlain man. I don’t 
w how to put things 
‘fully. But I’m in a 
way at home. Noth- 
| goes right, because 
wife won’t try to 
n our new way of liv- 
Ineed help, and you 
the very one to give it 
re. Will you come and 
| with us for a while? 
payanything youask, 
lily. I know I’ve put 
ll wrong, and maybe 
't your feelings—but 
re it is.” 
he gave him a long, 
al stare. 


Well, Thérése ? 


ig 


She Would Greet Him Coldly or Not at All. 


“Just exactly what are you proposing? That I shall 
become your wife’s governess?” 

“No, not a governess at all. 
like a friend.” 

“But Mrs. Godwin hasn’t asked me.”’ 

“She will. She’ll like you.” 

“How naive men are.” 

“T want you to get off the train with me tonight at 
Carrsville, and drive right out to our place. We'll wire to 
Rosedale Manor that you can’t come.” 

“T feel like a prize cook over whom two neighbors are 
fighting.” 

“Well, will you come?” 

“Why, of course not! It’s simply out of the question!” 

“Come and stay a week, and if you don’t like it I’ll find 
something else for you. And a better job—position than 
governess too.” 

“But you don’t seem to have any idea of the proprieties, 
Mr. Godwin! Although, of course, I’m rather betraying 
my age by mentioning them.” 

“T told you. I don’t know anything. None of us do. I 
want you to teach us.” 

“But what will Mrs. Godwin think when you suddenly 
appear with a strange woman?” 

“T’ll tell her just how it is—that you’ve come to 
visit us.” 

“And she will accept that explanation?” 

“Why, of course.”’ 

“Mr. Godwin, you are tempting me. For I have an 
almost inhuman interest in human nature.” 

“Do you mean you'll come?” 

““T may be just insane enough to do it. My family 
wouldn’t be at all surprised. They always expect the 
impossible from me. But “4 

“V’ll make everything right with everybody,” he as- 
sured her earnestly. 

However, on the way out from Carrsville, sweeping along 
the dark country roads in the Mobley-Dinard, Tim’s con- 
fidence in his ability to make things right began to ebb a 


Just come and visit us 


And He Would Go to His Own Room to Read 


little. And he noticed that Miss Vincent seemed con- 
strained and thoughtful. He wondered if she were like 
himself in having quick impulses and almost as quickly 
regretting them, or at least wishing to reconsider them. 
Butno! He did not regret and he did not wish to reconsider. 
To have a woman like Miss Vincent in his house was worth 
any momentary embarrassment. Still, if Corrie and he 
had been on more friendly terms at present it would.have 
been easier. 

“‘T think it would be better if you did not say that we 
met by accident on the train,’ said Miss Vincent finally, 
just as they passed through the entrance gates. 

““Maybe so,” Tim agreed. ‘‘Though I usually tell 
Corrie the absolute truth about everything.” 

“Then tell her what is really the truth about this—that 
you have engaged me as a sort of social secretary—I sup- 
pose that is what one would call my position? I'd really 
be far more comfortable in that réle than as a guest. And 
surely there’d be no harm in letting Mrs. Godwin assume 
that you had engaged me in your New York office instead 
of in a dining car.” 

“Corrie wouldn’t understand about a social secretary,” 
replied Tim; mentally adding, ‘‘she’d think it was all 
bosh.” 

But Miss Vincent had begun to exclaim over the beauti- 
ful outlines of the house, which could now be seen at the 
end of the drive. 

“How charming your house looks!” 

Tim caught the note of surprise in her voice, and smiled 
a little grimly. 

‘We didn’t plan it or anything much that’s in it. It’s 
over a hundred years old, and we bought it furnished. 
Lucky, weren’t we?” 

“Indeed you are! It’s a treasure! I can hardly wait to 
get inside. But who would think of selling such a darling 
old house?” 

“They had to. And it had been in their family for 
generations. Sad, isn’t it? But if they hadn’t sold to me 
it would have been to someone else, and no one could have 
appreciated it more than 
I do.” 

The car stopped, the 
chauffeur opened the 
door, and Tim helped 
Miss Vincent out. 

“Here we are,” he 
said, pausing and looking 
up, his face radiant. “I 
love this house. I’m not 
ashamed to say it. It 
seems to me that it was— 
well, sent to me. I 
wouldn’t have known 
how to build, nor what 
to buy, but I know 
enough to lke this and 
everything init. Ifound 
some old carved wooden 
beds up in the attie— 
dragged ’em down. Cor- 
rie nearly had a fit—she 
likes brass.” 

He fitted the key in 
the lock, and led the way 
into the great hall with 
its dark, curving stair- 
case. The old house 
smelled faintly sweet as 
if with the ghosts of the 
odors of boxwood and 
lavender, and there was 
no sound except the deep 
ticking of a clock, like the 
slow dripping of water in 
a moss-grown well. 

“Everybody must 
have gone to bed,” Tim 
said. ‘“‘I’ll show you the 
downstairs rooms.” 

He touched an electric 
switch. 

Then they heard a 
step overhead, and Corrie 
appeared on the landing, 
in a shrunken pink crépe 
kimono and red wool 
knitted slippers. 

““Mommer’s here,”’ she 
announced. 


8 4 
HEN Tim Godwin 
came downstairs 
the next morning, he 
found his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Satter, already 
prowling about the 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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dollars—a fortune for Newfoundland! But not everym 
can own a trap. The ordinary shore fisher might 
well sigh for the moon as for a bag. Life for } 
is just one heartbreaking struggle to get wh 
flour, pork and molasses wherewith to ye 
his diet of fish and brewis. This brew 
pronounced “bruise,” is hardtack boil 
in water; it forms a substitute for po} 
toes with thousands of the poo 
livyeres. Lassy-loaf, or bread and r 
lasses, and gandies—pancakes ma 
with pork fat and molasses—are abc 
the limits of their gastronomie x 
elry. And yet an incredibly har 
race grow up thus. Perhaps, as 
Sparta, only the toughest survive, 
Quite apart from the Banks a 
shore fisheries around Newfoundla 
is the immense yearly migration ’ 
the Labrador. Thousands of Ne 
foundlanders, with small home-by 
schooners—this ingenious people can tu 
their hands to making anything th 
need—take up'the; 
trek every summ 
“down Narth,” 
they pick some be) 
and settle doy 
they’re called si 
tioners, squatters | 
roomers. Iftheyk¢ 
on the move they, 


\W 


and drying salt cod past all calculation. All down 
a vast sweep of Newfoundland bowlder beach 
it extended. Fish illimitable! 

“T shouldn’t think anybody’d ever. have to 
starve in this outport,’’ said I to the owner of 
the room, which is to say the whole establish- 
ment. ‘‘What’s to hinder a hungry man 
coming at night and taking a fish or two?”’ 

“Nothin’ in de world, -me darlin’ 
man,” he answered, lighting his pipe as 
he sat there on a leaky drum of gaso- 
line. ‘An’ us don’t mind dat. What 
do chafe we wonnerful bad, dough, is 
when some angyshore’’—worthless 
fellow—‘‘carries off a putt o’ fish at 
night, an’ den in de marn come round 
an’ sell ’em to we agin!”’ 

Which gives some measure of the 
race of codders. Hospitable, generous 
to a fault, simple yet shrewd betimes 
and not above a sharp trick or two, this 
hardy folk—most likable and heroic of 
people—are well worth the knowing. 

““C-o-d”’ is the proper abbreviation for ‘‘ New- 
foundland.”’ Cod is the life of the island. You 
don’t need a chart or compass to find Newfound- 
land. All you need is a good nose. I could enlarge con- 
siderably on this topic, especially where cod-liver oil is 
made; but let it pass. Newfoundland lives and moves and 
has its being in cod. It’s of the fish, fishy. 

Its manners, customs, lore, traditions, laws, language 


Aer upon acre the mighty fish flake lay, snowy with split 


all revolve about cod. The Land of Cod, Fog and Dogs, it floaters. 
has been called. Today the Newfoundland dog is in abey- The Labras 
ance, for the introduction of sheep has largely banished ianoodde re Migration 
him, as he’s too fond of mutton. Fog isn’t a commercial Think Noth= 
proposition, even though some Newfoundlanders claim ing of an Ices X7 HOLE ‘fami: 
they can quarry their kind of fog and build with it. So berg or. Two, go — womé| 


When They're 


“‘on the Fish”? girls and all. &i 
nm © ash 


everybody works, : 
cluding father. ]} 
an enormous §' 
sonal shift of popu: 
tion, like our Whi 
Belt work. While’: 
fish are runnil 
twenty hours of : 
bor on end are || 
uncommon. Theil} 
little sleep, either) 
the Banks or det 
North, when King Cod summons. The ni 
A bove—On the Flakes, at catch, the women dress the fish. The sigs 
Hermitage. At the Left— one sees are just as well left undescribed. | 
EAS fab aia aes you still think women are the weaker sex g(¢ 
Lee Newfoundland or the Labrador. No wonder‘ 

on Rocks So Steep That . 
They Have ste GorUpean rosy-cheeked lassies soon fade. No.wonder ti 
Rope to ‘Make the Fish” at thirty they’re gone; at forty, old. And thi 
a pity too; for types more freshly blooming 


cod is left as the mainstay of the island. George V is 
nominally monarch, but the real ruler is King Cod. 

You’ll never know just what cod can be till you visit the 
Newfoundland outports. Since I got back from there I 
haven’t rightly dared look a codfish in the 
face. But the people themselves never talk 
about cod. They always call it fish. In an i 


outport boarding house I once heard an old 
sea dog exclaim: ‘‘If ye ain’t got fish, gal, gi’ 
us halibut!’’ 
King Cod is not a sporting fish. He doesn’t 
fight, which is lucky; because if he did New- $ 
é 


foundland would starve. I have caught him 
myself. He comes up from the sunless Atlantic 
deeps like a ton of lead on the line, looks you 
dully in the eye, and blisters your hands when 
you try to pull him into the dory—that is, 
unless you wear nippers, as the fishing mittens 
are called. Newfoundland muscle has been , 
toughened by ‘‘de hard rowt”’ of hauling cod r NY 
for many generations. It takes a first-class f é 
man to drag a living from the sea. American 
and French codders are turning more to the 
steam trawler, but Newfoundland still sticks 
to the old-time bankers, aboard ‘which wonder- 
ful little schooners live and labor the finest, 
hardiest types of sailor men and blue+water 
fishers in this whole world. 


” 


The Shore Fishers 


OT all cod, by any means, are taken on the 

Banks. There’s a host of shore fishers, 
too, ranging all the way from men who, in 
spite of the fact that gasoline up there costs 
seventy-five cents to a dollar a gallon and that 
motor boats bite deep, as they say, operate 
powerful motor dories, down to the poorest of 
livyeres, whose whole property is a hand- 
rowed dory, a windlass to drag it up with, a tub of trawl, 
a tilt—shack—in some wildly barren cleft, and a tiny flake 
where in a whole summer he may cure a few quintals— 
may, that is, if he has luck. The way some of these people 
and their women and children—the latter their best and 
never-failing crop—manage to live is appalling. But still 
they stick. The aristocracy of King Cod are those who 
own cod bags, or traps; ingenious nets, set near shore, 
and costing five to fifteen hundred dollars. 

One of these aristocrats once told me: “I got me own 
fleet o’ nits, sir, an’ shipped eighty quintal o’ fish fer own 
hand, one summer, ahl alone. Dem bring me eight hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Five hundred for a summer’s trapping isn’t uncommon. 
I have heard of one trapper amassing thirty thousand 


~e 


you'll hardly find 
here. But King 
s service is a stern 
Life is areal war 
many of these 
le. It demands 
utely all that’s in 
, and then some. 
ything like even 
lequate outline of 
deep-sea fishery 
dtake more space 
this whole article. 
jait-getting alone 
big matter—the 
ing of her’n, or 
ag, of capelin and 
., the latter jigged 
coves and ledges 
ingenious red de- 
armed with a row 
yoks. We must 
pause for such. 
nust give just a 
xe at the trim 
mers with their 
d dories, braving 
rathers; the skill 
which at the cry 
Dories over!”’ 
» staunch little 
are put down, 
into mountain- 
2as, with two men 
ch; the setting 


suoying of the bull tow or ground line with the snoods_ penny, sir, not enough to 
paited hooks ganged to them. Then the hauling of baptize a fairy.” 

ine, often in the knottiest weather or—in winter 
—with everything iced white; the tossing off of the simple truth for thousands 
yom the hooks or the prying off with the gobstick; the of these men. Rates and 

1g in huge combers that broil white for the schooner methods of payment are 

, down the line again; the tossing of the fish on board; many, but all are based on 
\eaning, salting or icing of the catch. Stories galore some kind of share system, and 
‘this; and we’ve glanced at but afragmentary sketch all give the toilers “de little end 
Is process that must be gone through so that the 0’ de stick.” 

(ners, as they say, shan’t be hungry. For hungry 
‘ners mean starving mouths at home. 


Dangerous Work for Small Pay 
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Typical Outport. Most of Newfoundtand’s Population Lives in Odd 
Little Propped:Up Places Like This. At the Right—Even the 
St.«Pierre Youngsters Wear the Striped Jersey, ‘‘Comme Papa’”’ 


He was stating only the 


The codder went on, in like vein: 
“W’iles dey’s a draff in ye, sir, ye got 
to go. I’m old now, past forty; an’ 
w’en a man’s past forty, him comin’ down 
de odder way. De ’ardest knock of ahl, now, 


~I 


Obviously, despite 
all drawbacks, ro- 
mance is not yet dead 
in Newfoundland! 

“Ah, well,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘some day 
us’ll weigh anchor fer 
a better ’arbor. Us 
won’t need no washin’ 
out, sir. De Man 
Above, ’E said ’E died 
fer sinners, an’ we’m 
sinners, ahl rate. I 
reckon ’E meant we. 
I got to cruise away 
me time till de dear 
Master call me. Den 
I’ll go to glory wid 
flags on, mabbe?”’ 


Scenery 


OTTED all round 

the stark New- 
foundland coasts, 
perched high on bald 
headlands or jammed 
into the bottoms of 
black fiords, ravines 
and clefts in the wild 
black palisades forever 
collared with froth, lie 


the outports where dwell this 
rugged breed of men. If you 
want scenery go to New- 
foundland. It’s got Norway 
outclassed for soul-awing 
magnitude of cliffs that seem 
to scrape the moon, for bel- 
lowing sea caves and leaping 


surf, for crags and _ islets 
mazed in swarms of screaming 
sea fowl. 


The people, however, don’t 
bother much with scenery. 
They’re looking for safe harbors; 

so they often stick their villages miles 
up cracks in the sea wall, where o’ foggy 
weather steamers navigate by echo and 
where you can almost toss a hardtack into the 


ETIMES the men work all night with flares. Days is my woman needin’ a new set o’ teeth. ’Tain’t only shouting surf on either hand. Miracles of seamanship, by 
id nights on end they’re never dry. In ugly weather ’cause dem teeth costs so wonderful much. ’Tis mostly the way, to navigate such ocean gorges! 


{natch one-tub sets between squalls, fairly pulling the ’cause if her has teeth I’m ’feard her’ll eat more. As lang 


See one outport and you more or less see all. Invariably 


fers of death. Hardy men, these! They’re peerless, as her has.to gum it I can reach to feedin’ she; but wid you find a huddle of tiny toy houses, all built of wood and 


las sailors and as fishers; and, gamblers all, they’re new teeth 
{Ss counting on the big trip that shall put a few extra 


“My woman, dough,” he added proudly, “her’m a gert blue houses are painted. 


painted gay colors—though you can’t always be sure the 
That color may be only flies. 


|s into their drenched pockets. Their daring, skilland armful. I first runned up agin she in a fog, an’ never let Where the cod is, there will the flies be also, as you very 
; broken only by a few hours of sleep and an occa-_ she see me in de light, at ahl. Dat’m how I winned she!”’ presently learn when you go ashore from the stage where 


1 mug-up snatched 
ithe galley, cannot 
(aggerated. I take 
ut off to the seekers 
4g Cod! 

'. is their greatest 
r’, Sinister, unrelent- 
_n the fog schooners 
jrashed down by 
| dories go adrift 
‘ire lost. Codders 
‘een picked up after 
Iz spent a fortnight 
se open Atlantic. 


Wed miles to land. 
lnerable families 


og-lost, have 
rned. The At- 


yfoundland, is also 


aa two pair of 
; when ye’re on 
Hi,” a livyere with 


“ippled hands one 


Hg ahl me life, drag- 
WY ’aulin’, mucklin’ 
ayples, sometimes 
Oy gert ’auls two 
an’ fifty vid- 


ead a 


The Labrador Codders are in Constant Touch With Various Eskimo Tribes. This is How the Eskimos Look Dressed Up 


the whole population for- 
gathers with much jubila- 
tion to see the semiocca- 
sional steamer come in. 
Some of the outports run 
to white houses; and all 
look like Spotless Town 
itself from a distance. 
But there are smells 
aplenty on shore. How- 
ever, let us hurry on. 
The church dominates 
everything. Often there 
are two or three rival 
churches in tiny settle- 
ments, for Newfoundland 
hasn’t yet learned the 
beauty of spiritual co- 
operation. Most of the 
buildings are perched pre- 
cariously on stilts, to keep 
them level amid the 
jagged rocks. They seem 
to bestriding up the cliffs. 
Streets are a rarity, 
sidewalks almost un- 
known. It’s no land for 
motor cars. At Port- 
aux-Basques, rumor says, 
there was once a flivver; 
but it languished and 
died. There’s nowhere to 
drive. The coast has no 
roads from town to town. 
All communication is by 
sea. When the Atlantic 
so wills some of these out- 
ports are completely iso- 
lated from the world. 
(Continued on Page 81) 


others, so the predestinarians would tell you, are 
born to be rich men, poor men, beggar men or 
thieves—so R. Elbert Waters had been born to be a 


y oth as some men are born to be poets—and 


minister, his future having been 
cut out for him long before his 
first little pair of short trousers. 

For one thing, there had al- 
ways been a minister in the 
Waters family—a long line of 
stalwarts who had feared God 
but certainly not the devil, and 
had cracked Old Ned on the 
horns of his head and had done 
more good for the human race 
than is recorded in many a his- 
tory. Some of these had gone 
West with the pioneers and had 
wrestled with the Indians, and 
some had stayed East and 
wrestled with more civilized 
forms of wickedness; but, East or 
West, North or South, if you had 
consulted a genealogy of the 
Waters family you would have 
found that from the time they 
landed near the Providence Plan- 
tations in 1642 right on down to 
1900, there had always been a 
Rev. So-and-So Waters some- 
where on the map, good men 
and true, of whom at least two 
had died with their collars on, 
one in the French and Indian 
Wars and one in the Revolution. 

You would think, with such a 
strain of virility in them, that 
there would be little Waterses 
seattered all over the United 
States like little grains of sand; 
but whether or not you regard 
it as a blessing—which, of course, 
it was—it was one of those fam- 
ilies which run to girls, and as 
these girls married and disap- 
peared into homes of their own 
the name of Waters naturally 
disappeared with them, and so 
became less. Indeed, at thetime 
when Elbert’s profession, was 
chosen for him there was only 
one other male Waters in 
the family record, and that was 
Phineas G. [b. 1860, d. If 
one of those eccentric old bach- 
elors who are crazy enough to 
think that they are better off 
single than married, and sane 
enough to know how to stay that 
way and still look fat and com- 
fortable. Uncle Phineas had 
made a great deal of money in 
something to do with kegs of 
nails, and when little Elbert was 
born—you know the way it’s apt 
to be with rich uncles—he was 
prevailed upon to be the baby’s 
godfather. 

Even at that age the child 
showed a leaning toward the- 
ology, coo-cooing at the minister 
who baptized him and studying 


the font with grave attention, though only two weeks 
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Excitement is a Catching Thing—a Sort of Mental Measles From Which Few People are Immune 


They tried to stop him there, especially Aunt Cordelia, 


old at the time and his eyes still somewhat faded. He but more than one in her time had tried to stop Uncle 
soon became a model child—one of those young ones that Phineas if only long enough to slip the bridal noose 
mothers are proud to show to company without first pull- around his neck, and he wouldn’t be shut up. 


ing their little bonnets down over their faces; and when 


“You heard what I said,” he told them. ‘I’ve seen 


his father died—rather ingloriously of pneumonia which these good little young ones before, with eyebrows like his, 
he caught in a snowstorm going to see one of those fool and they’re either apt to grow up into sapheads or else 
females who think they are going to die every time their they’re so full of the devil A 


tummies rumble—Uncle Phineas agreed to take care of 
the boy’s education, and after that it wasn’t long before it 


Skilled as he was, he couldn’t get any farther. 
“All right! All right!’”’ he hastily interrupted them, 


was decided that he should follow in his father’s footsteps breathing hard and picking up his hat. ‘‘Have it your own 


and be a minister too. 


Truth to tell, little Elbert didn’t think much of it at 


crazy way. In the long run, you women always do.” 
Which last, in the nature of a Parthian dart, was deliv- 


first. He wanted to be an engineer. But Aunt Cordelia ered with the tongue in the cheek, and Uncle Phineas 
soon put an end to that strange thought, even though bounced away while the score was yet in his favor. 


Uncle Phineas seconded Elbert’s motion. 


So Elbert grew up, grew till his height was six feet one, 


“Allright, then,’’ said Uncle Phineas at last in his keggy as handsome a young man as ever studied theology in the 
voice. ‘Make him a minister if you want to, but you’ll daytime and gazed up at the sky at night and longed for 
have to look out, for if you are not careful you’ll make asignfrom heaven. He worked hard, making a specialty of 


him a sissy too.” 


Hebrew, and studying so hard that his cheeks grew pale 


Vestfon 
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‘I need a new coat,” he thought; ‘‘and then th 
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and his eyes had a far-away look—that look which } 
seldom see except upon students, lovers and those’ 
have been predestined for great things in the wi 

Visitors began to notice him. 

“T think I'll take that ye 
man,” said the Very Rey, ' 
liam Merritt one day as Elbi 
graduation drew near. Do) 
Merritt was seventy-odd y 
old at the time—a wise old; 
given to wise old saws—and 
bert was twenty-odd; but if 
were both birds of a feat} 
although the doctor’s flying(, 
were nearly over. For the } 
two years Elbert helped him; 
plete his monumental Com). 
dium Hebraicum, and it we 
long after ‘‘Finis”’ was wri 
that Doctor Merritt came t 
own last page and anothe 
mous divine received a cal 
earry on his work. 

This wouldn’t have beer 
bad if the latter hadn’t broiit 
his own assistant with } 
They were very decent to} 
bert, though, giving him ty 
months’ salary and allowing 
to keep his room in the ree! 
until he had found anotherpé 

“Tt won't be long, you'll 
before you have a church of; 
own,’’ the new minister told § 
“What with your—ah—i 
lectual attainments and yo 
ah—natural gifts.” 

Within a month, indeed, 
bert was invited to preach |t 
suburb of New York, whencii 
voice might well have carriti 
one of the great churches in 
great city. But, truth to 
his sermon fell rather flat, si 
what after the manner 0 
intellectual pancake fromy 
the leavening of human 
had been accidentally 

And that ended that. 

His next invitation was 
a manufacturing city i 
England, and again he at 
a pancake, although he haj 
corporated in his serm¢ 
of the profounder passa 
graduation essay. 

And that ended that. 

His third attempt ca 
about as he had reached 


part of his last three» 
salary having gone to 
books. And although he 
with might and main 
sermon—stuffing cott¢ 
ears, burning the mid 
trolier and growing 
hollow-eyed and gaunt- 
was all over, poor El 
that he had failed 
hardly had money enoug 
his car fare home. 
“There’s something wrong—something v 
wrong,” he earnestly reflected, but couldn’t put his 
on the fault to save his life. 
He stuck it out for two weeks more, and fina 
another chance through an old friend of Doctor J} 
“But I shall have to get new shoes; and I’ 


train fare.” a 
He fought off the inevitable as long as he coul 

had to come to it at last. i 
“T’m afraid I shall have to call on Uncle Phine 

sadly told himself. 4 
And that’s where our story begins. 


II 

“(0 YOU’VE come to stay awhile?” sal 
Phineas. “o> 2a 

“Tf you can put up with me,” said Elbert in 
earnest manner. ‘‘Frankly I had only meant to com! 
a day or two; but when they saw me packing my bat 


€ 
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they misconstrued. my purpose. Mrs. Barnewall 
}t me a farewell gift which she had knitted for me, 
that, of course ———’”’ 

le Phineas grinned and made a sage remark. “It’s 
5 beat a woman,”’ said he. 
yhad dined together—a royal dinner—and now they 
ack in the living room of the suite in the apartment 
there Uncle Phineas lived; and a very comfortable 
; was too, where a man could put his feet up on 
ndow sill if he felt like it, and look out over 
idson, and drop his paper down by the side of his 
nd even flip his cigar ashes on the paper if he felt 
4 to do so, and no one on earth with the right to say 
xas!’”’ to him in a dirty voice—the old fool, him, for 
t single and having no one to look after him prop- 
3 every man should. 
_eourse,’’ said Elbert, “if it should inconvenience 
ven in the slightest degree ai 
pe,” said Uncle Phineas. “Not at all. Fact is, you 
\k after the apartment while I’m gone.” 
ile you are gone? You mean that you expect to be 
” 
. Leaving tonight on the State of Maine Express 
ouple of weeks’ fishing. Baggage went on this after- 
ynd I was just wondering where I’d better leave the 
igen you came breezing in.” 

‘hat he grinned again, though privately, it quite 
i; his wicked old fancy to compare his nephew’s 
{with that of a breeze. They went on talking for a 
jautes and then Elbert mentioned his troubles. 
(m-m,’’ said Uncle Phineas thoughtfully. “I don’t 
‘nuch of that—flivvering three times in succession. 
jlid you talk to them about? Do you remember?”’ 
\a matter of fact,’’ said Elbert, ‘I have my sermons 
ie. If you would care to look them over ——”’ 

fat as he was, and philistinic as you will see, Uncle 
3 often regretted that he had failed to follow the 
(calling, and sitting at his window overlooking the 
31 he had preached many a sermon against the tend- 
sof the time, especially as typified in the public 
1's of the Walloons, their growing activities in the 
jil business, the perils of prohibition and the vain 
ings of a once-great sex. So when Elbert mentioned 
énons Uncle Phineas sat up and looked like a stout 
1 tiff who has just heard a small child speak of bones. 


Wee pAlausy a 


‘All right,”’ said he, more briskly even than his custom. 
“‘Let’s have a look at ’em.” 

Elbert had hoped that he would read them carefully, 
pausing here and there to admire a gem of thought. But 
from the manner in which Uncle Phineas flipped over the 
pages, wetting his thumb from time to time and frowning 
as he did so, you might have thought that he was deal- 
ing a hand of bridge and didn’t like the people he was 
playing with. Elbert had often been warned about Uncle 
Phineas, especially by Aunt Cordelia, and watching him 
now he could almost believe everything that he had heard 
against him. 

““M’gh!”’ grunted Uncle Phineas at last. ‘‘No wonder!” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T said, ‘No wonder!’ No wonder they canned you. 
Myself, if I had been there, I would have walked out on 
you. Hither that or gone to sleep.” 

“But—but, uncle ——” 

“No buts about it. You’ve been feeding ’em meta- 
physics—ethical philosophy—the sort of stuff that all 
young fellows groan at when they go to college. Ever try 
this line of talk on a girl?” 

“Certainly not!’’ said Elbert rather shortly, piqued a 


little and speaking as though his honesty had been ques-° 


tioned. 

Uncle Phineas stared at his nephew, and if you had been 
there, blessed with a reasonable amount of clairvoyance, 
you would have known that he was thinking to himself, 
“There! Didn’t I know that those old women would spoil 
him? Didn’t I tell them so at the time?”’ 

“Ever occur to you why people go to church?”’ he sud- 
denly asked aloud. 

Elbert started to tell him, but the older man would 
stand for only about two minutes of it. 

“Now wait,’’ said he, getting up, the family strain begin- 
ning to work in him. ‘‘I’ll give you a better reason than all 
those—the real reason—the underlying reason. Sin and 
salvation; that’s what brings ’em. It brought ’em ten 
thousand years ago, and in another ten thousand it’ll be 
bringing ’em just the same—every race—every creed— 
I don’t care what it is.” 

“Of course ——”’ began Elbert. 

But Uncle Phineas wasn’t through yet. 

“Sin and salvation!”’ he exclaimed. “‘Just you remem- 
ber those words. Being human, people go wrong. And it’s 


His Lip Curted in Setf-Condemnation. “‘I'tt Sit Here a Little While Longer and Then I'll Go,’’ Thought He 


up to you to understand the various ways they doit. And 
being something more than human, they don’t want to go 
wrong, and it’s up to you to know how to straighten ’em 
out again. Now take this next place where you’re going, 
for instance—where is it?” 

“‘Sedgwood, Long Island.” 

“M’m-m. I happen to know it. Very horsy place, but 
alot of mighty fine peopletheretoo. Griswold Race Track’s 
only a few miles away, and unless I’m mistaken they have 
a hunt club and run steeplechases of their own. Know 
anything about racing?”’ 

Elbert started to protest, but by that time he had 
visited with his uncle long enough to know that it wouldn’t 
help him much. Besides, he was beginning to get his first 
faint glimmer of the fact that Uncle Phineas wasn’t talk- 
ing as the wind blows. Perhaps if he had looked up the 
three other places, and had shaped his discourses accord- 
ingly —— 

“No, sir,’’ he said. 
that’s all.” 

Uncle Phineas grunted with disapproval. 

“Well, now, let me tell you something,” said he. “If 
you’re going to Sedgwood and don’t want to fall down 
again you ought to know a few points about racing. It 
isn’t Greek or Hebrew that’ll interest those people. You 
ought to give ’em something in terms of jumps and jock- 
eys—something about the odds against their going straight 
unless they keep on the right track—that sort of thing.” 

Elbert caught his second glimmer of it then—brighter 
than the first. The parables that had once been spoken to 
the farmers of old Judea—wasn’t one about a vineyard, 
and another about a sower who went forth to sow? 

“You’d better go down to the track tomorrow after- 
noon,” said Uncle Phineas in his most matter-of-fact 
voice. “‘They run special trains; you’ll find ’em in the 
paper.”’ He looked at his watch and then he looked at his 
nephew, winding himself up for one of his unexpected 
curves. ‘‘ How are you off for money?’’ he suddenly asked. 

It was a blessed question—it generally is—and warmed 
by the interest behind it Elbert essayed his first joke of 
the evening. 

“Money and I are strangers, I’m afraid,” said he. 

“Better get acquainted then.” 

The older man produced a wallet which had never been 
opened by anyone but himself—a rather sad, lonely thing 


“‘T know there is such a thing; 
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when you think about it—and flipped out two new bills. 
They were the first hundred-dollar bills that Elbert had 
ever seen, and they interested him as strongly as. though 
they had been two Hebrew roots. 

“Oh, thank you, uncle. Thank you, and 

“Tt-tt!’? said the old man, snapping his watch open 
again. “Time I was off.”” He clapped on his hat with an 
energy that had something fierce about it. “Now remem- 
ber,” he said in his keggiest voice as they shook hands in 
parting, ‘““when I get back I want good news from you!” 

The door shut behind him with a bang, and Elbert was 
left alone. For a time he sat staring out at the darkening 
view; and then, almost reluctantly, he picked up the paper 
which his uncle had dropped, and turned on the lights. 

It may have been instinct that guided him to the sport- 
ing page—the same instinct that would probably lead a 
wild woman to the fashions. Yes—there it was. 

“Brilliant Field Entered for Griswold Handicap 
Tomorrow,” and in the bottom right-hand corner was a 
small advertisement: ‘‘Special Trains to Griswold Park.” 

Elbert read it all, and though much of it was obscure to 
him—‘“‘this great filly,’ for instance, and “Vigil ran to 
finish in the money,” and ‘Frigate and Bigheart raced 
themselves into the ground’’—at least he made out the gist 
of it, and it may be that his pulse beat a little faster at 
thinking that he, too, was in a fair way of being among 
“‘the gay and cosmopolitan crowd that is expected to wit- 
ness one of the mest important classics that has been run 
in recent years.” 

For a long time then he sat, looking sometimes at the 
paper and sometimes at the new moon; and once he even 
took the two bills out of his pocket—those hundred-dollar 
beauties that Uncle Phineas had given him—and studied 
them with grave attention. 

“Funny,” he half muttered to himself as he took up the 
paper again. 

By which he possibly meant that life was funny. 

He didn’t read. For the time neither his mind nor his 
eyes were focused for it, and the paper before him was an 
unconsidered blur. But bit by bit, if he could only have 
seen it, a new headline might have been taking shape 
across the top of the page, one of those old saws of Doctor 
Merritt’s which have come down from antiquity and 
haven’t lost many of their teeth with age: 

“Those Who Sup With the Devil Must Have a Long 
Spoon.” 

Elbert caught himself with a start. 

“At least,” he thought, “I do not see that it can do me 
any harm.’”’ And looking down at the time-table he pres- 
ently added: ‘‘Two-fifteen; that sounds all right. And 
of course I’ll wear my tweeds.”’ 


III 


F YOU had been on the platform of the Pennsylvania 

Station the following afternoon when Elbert made his 
appearance it wouldn’t have taken you long to see that he 
wasn’t exactly feeling proud of what he was doing. 

“There is at least this comfort,’’ he told himself: “‘I can 
hardly expect that any of the people whose good opinion 
I esteem will be here to see me. And as for myself, doing 
a most ungrateful task for the good of others, I am sure 
my own conscience is clear.” 

He found a window seat and watched a boy coming 
through the car distributing free copies of a tipster’s 
sheet—the place of honor in which was held by Today’s 
Best Bets. 

“Strange work for a boy,” thought Elbert. “Strange 
company he’s in. Strange future ahead of him. At least 
one might think that he would be better off if he 
were improving his education.” 

From his pocket he drew a memorandum book 
and jotted down the words “Corrupt. of youth.” 
This done he looked at the Best Bets, marveling 
at the strange names that the horses bore: Pec- 
cant — Horologe— The Peruvian — Temptation. 
Temptation, he read, was sired 
by Sandman; dam, Florodora. 
After puzzling out the meaning 
of this he hit upon something 
good. 

“The horse I back,” he proudly 
told himself, ‘‘is Probity, and it 
may be dammed by Sinners, but 
it’s sired by Grace!” 

At this a tingle ran over him— 
it wasn’t often that he could 
shoot them out of the air like 
that—and he saw himself in the 
Sedgwood pulpit, earnest, declamatory, speaking 
in a language understood by the people. ‘The 
horse I back is Probity, and it may be dammed by 
Sinners, but it’s sired by Grace!” 

“Uncle Phineas was right,” he told himself, 
making another entry in his memorandum book. 
“I’m beginning to feel glad that I came.” 

He felt better yet when he reached the track, 
two pages of his notebook already filled with en- 
tries he had made on the train. It was one of those 
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You’ve Been 
Feeding ’Em 
Metaphysics —the Sort \ 
of Stuff That All Young 
Fellows Groan At When 

They Go to College. Ever Try 

This Line of Tatk on a Girt?” 
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ideal days that Sometimes move young sporting writers to 
refer to racing as the sport of kings. The inclosure inside 
the track had béen mowed the day before, and the smell 
of cut grass, which is sweeter than that of many a cut 
flower, united with a turquoise sky and a breeze from the 
sea to make a well-nigh perfect setting for the ‘classic 
which would probably long go down in racing history.” 
The grand stand, tier after tier of eager humanity, dimly 
reminded him of pictures he had seen of the Colosseum in 
the palmy days when racing was done in chariots and 
Cesar was the president of the Imperial Jockey Club. 

““A Roman holiday,” he thought to himself, meaning to 
write it down as soon as he had a chance; and he was still 
trying to guess the meaning of the mob of men who were 
milling around in the paddock when he became conscious 
of a ripple of excitement running through the grand stand, 
as a breeze will sometimes run over a cornfield, and a deep, 
smothered chorus ‘“They’re off!” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Elbert to the man nearest to 
him, ‘‘but—has something started?” 

“Sure,” said the other. ‘Third race. Nothing to it— 
not worth watching. Lady Angelica couldn’t lose it, not if 
she went lame with three of her legs and had to hop along 
backwards on the other.” 

Elbert stood on the tips of his toes to try to catch a 
glimpse of this remarkable horse, but could see nothing 
but a sea of straw hats and a fringe of trees on the other 
side of the track. 

“Better get up in the grand stand if you want to see it,” 
said Lady Angelica’s champion. ‘Me, I’m sticking close 
to my bookie. Once you lose ’em in this crowd they’re hard 
to find again.” 

It was Elbert’s fortune—good or bad, as you will soon 
be able to judge for yourself—to find a seat next to an 
aisle—a seat that had just been vacated by a determined- 
looking lover of horseflesh who had made up his mind 
never to bet on the ponies again, but, his resolution sud- 
denly crumbling at the sight of the aforesaid ponies in 
motion, he had hurried down into the paddock to see if he 
could find some sporting gentleman of an accommodating 
nature who would 
be willing to give 
him odds on the 
nextevent. Elbert 
took the vacated 
seat at the same 
moment that the 
horses came 


thundering around the curve into the home stre' 
kaleidoscopic spectacle of color, and life, and speed 

All around arose strange cries: 

“Come on, you Bombadier!”’ ‘Lady Jellyker! 
Jellyker!” “Not a chance! Come on, you blaehj 
Show ’em how to do it!” “Bombadier!” “Jelly: 
“Now what did I tell you about Number Four! No 
at Number Four!” 

By that time everyone was standing up and—som 
little son of Zaccheus probably starting this second 
ment—everyone was soon climbing a step highe, 
standing on the seats. Next to Elbert was a girl, anc 
she stepped up on her seat, which was slatted aft 
manner of park benches, her heel became caught be 
two of the slats. In fact, she would certainly have f; 
she hadn’t clutched out wildly for the first suppor 
offered itself; and the next thing Elbert knew, ¢ 
frightened and very pretty girl had one hand , 
around his shoulder, and the other tightly closed 
his arm. 

The French, you may remember, have a prover) 
where Old Ned can’t go himself he sends an old won 

Well, not always. She doesn’t have to be so prec 
old. q 

Iv 
ACK in the sheltered shades of Elmhurst, Dean ¥ 
had once remarked to his class: ‘“‘ Young gent} 
whatever you may forget in the future, I urge yout 
tight hold of your classics. Study well the past, ar 
will see that the hand of Time is constantly outstre 
showing mankind the way to go, And on this outstn 
hand, adorning it, illuminating it, you will find ge 
thought set in jewels of words, fashioned by the wis 
of the ages—gems so brilliant that scores of centurie 
been unable to dim them—gems of such purity tha 
will still be sparkling there when all these things th; 
see around you shall have returned to the dust 
earth.” 

It was a fancy that had bitten deeply into Elbert’s 
and more than once it had helped him to see th 
stretched hand. “Ad astra per aspera.” That w 
favorite, and sometimes bobbed up in his memory 
queerest of times—once, for instance, when he was } 
a tooth filled, and once when he was walking along a 
try road near Elmhurst and a fat family of swarthy 
iteers had nearly run him down and had splashed mu 
him with a five-inch tire. And even now, with as 
girl’s arm around his shoulder, it suddenly came t 
again. ‘‘Ad astra per aspera.”’ Yes; only by stru 
can the stars be attained. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said the girl, loosening hill a 
as she had recovered her balance, ‘ ‘but—my foot is < 
in something, and it nearly threw me.’ 

Her voice was pleasant, even in 
rassment, but face to face as close ai 
Elbert couldn’t help seeing that A 
assisted Nature in the matter of hei 
plexion, and that her hat had som 
coquettish about it—such a hatas§ 
might have warned the young men 0 
salem against if milliners had 
then as now. 

“Perhaps I can help you,” he sai¢ 
a moment’s hesitation. After all, i 
either that or take no notice of her, o1 
off his seat and go elsewhere. So inst 
jumping off, he stepped off, and af 
had pulled her foot out of her shoe 
desperate effort to get her heel fre 
caught hold of the shoe and gave it 
tug that half an inch of the heel car 
And didn’t he look foolish then! _ 

“T’m afraid I’ve done more ham 
good,” he said, ruefully looking at i 
one of his easy blushes. “I—I hadr 
that they came apart as easily as tha’ 

“Oh that’s all right,” she said, hi 
down. ‘It isn’t the first time I’ve lc 
of my heels.” 

She sat down and put on her a 
was a ridiculous little thing of w _ 
skin with just the merest sugges 
pocket for the toes to slip in. Her 


were of white silk, and 
skirt, a filmy, veily shimmer! 
fair that didn’t seem to be fa 
down any too securely—such 
fair as Salome might have wo 
instance, on a certain infan 
casion; and involuntarily ¢0 


whe ing its length and texture WI 
(Qigr garments worn by his aunts, 
-—= didn’t give words to his th 


but if he had he might 
have phrased something 
“No really nice girl would 
a dress like that in publ 

(Continued on Page $ 


‘“STICE is the great concern of man on 
harth.” These are the words of the im- 
nortal Webster. After a century of Amer- 
/urisprudence we would substitute for the 
| “great”’ the word “greatest.” 
ce the days of John Marshall we have said 
) and again, ‘‘ Ours is a government of law— 
/f men.” 
ally and theoretically this is true, but prac- 
\ and politically it is false. The law is what 
vias saysitis. The people make the con- 
ions—that is, they have the first word on 
ibject; the judges have the last word. The 
jatures make the statutes—that is, they 
} the first word; the judges have the last 
} 
fder the power of construing the law, 
er constitutional, statutory or otherwise, 
ain provisions of the law are too frequently 
‘rted and ofttimes partially or even totally 
(ted. 
‘tice in practical effect is what the judge 
‘tis. By reason of the judges’ tremendous 
¢* in America, greater than in 
"ther civilized country in the 
in its governmental effect, 
personnel of the judiciary, 
). is the greatest factor in that 
w, should be highly impor- 
{ 


ifour-fifths of the states the 


j2 elect the judges. Notwith- 
ring the power of the judge 
ivernment, having the last 
* the people as a whole know 
j.bout the personal, profes- 
y and efficient qualifications 
ve candidates than of any 
(srunning for office. Indeed it 
yoften happens that the mere 
(ible name of a candidate, 
dy unknown to the voters, 
r hes the majority for his nom- 
tn and election. 

\ at are the primary and para- 
tt qualifications for the 
g? Common sense; common 
jience; uncommon back- 
) humanitarian spirit of the 
sieth century; a working 
) edge of the fundamentals of 
iw. The first four come largely 
ibirth, the last from books. 
organizations as the Cleve- 
dissociation for Criminal Jus- 
or some other civic body, 
]furnish the voters much use- 
Vormation to guide them as 
lse qualifications of the vari- 
ndidates for the bench. 

‘re should be no partisanship in the choice of judges 
'e bench. There is no such thing as Republican 
(2 or Democratic justice. They are not distinguish- 


3) there is yet a higher consideration in the choice of 
£; who will be truly ministers of justice. The best 
t it of that paramount attribute is found in the tenth 
}2r of Luke, where “A certain lawyer stood up, and 
aaa saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit 
rl life?’”’ 


How Readest Thou the Law? 


ES certain lawyer was evidently a big lawyer; he 
aed a big question of a big Judge. The Judge did not 
2 y answer that question. Instead He put another 
“on to the lawyer. ‘He said unto him, What is 
tn in the law?” 

lawyers and judges know what is written in the law. 
. ad it and are agreed as to the language in which 
|W is written. This is true whether the law be con- 
Vonal, statutory or otherwise. 

Te can be but little difference amongst us as to what 
vten in the law. But the great Judge did not stop 
; hat question. He realized that there was yet a big- 
jestion back of it all, and He put it to the lawyer: 
 readest thou?” 

He is the real big question to be directed to every 
c and to every judge touching the law. Here is 
the differences arise among us. Do we read it in a 
tly, sympathetic frame of mind, and in the plain 
48 and provisions it clearly contains, or do we read 
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it in a hostile, adverse frame of mind? Do we read it with 
a view of discovering by microscopic or other like tests 
some hidden ambiguity or technicality in it, or do we seek 
to apply the plain provisions of the law sympathetically, 
so as to accomplish the intention and purpose of the con- 
stitution makers and the statute makers? 

Different judges often take the same constitution, the 
same statute, the same decision, that would appear per- 
fectly plain to the layman, the common everyday average 
man, and raise a perfect storm of doubt and uncertainty 
about it through the application of some technical rules of 
construction. 

This big lawyer of Luke, in response to the big Judge’s 
question, answered, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

A clear convincing answer, an unanswerable argument, 
that did not occupy a day or an hour. 

And the great Judge said, “Thou hast answered right: 
this do, and thou shalt live.’ 

If now the judge possesses this attribute he will address 
himself to the great constitutional purpose, justice, of 
which he is naturally and necessarily the chief engineer. 
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“And justice shall be administered without 
denial or delay.” 

This sentence can be found in most of the con- 
stitutions of the states. Its spirit abounds in all 
of them. We read much about the law’s delays. 
More properly we should say ‘‘judges’ delays,”’ 
not “‘law’sdelays.” Justice delayed is very often 
justice denied, and the man that delays it is not 
the lawyer in the case, but the judge on the 
bench, who either commits the delay or permits 
the delay. 

Continuances after continuances are granted 
for the most trifling reasons, togaintime. Coun- 
sel for the defense well knows that the longer a 
trial is put off the greater the chances of escape. 

True, courts should grant a reason- 

able continuance when satisfied it is 

necessary in order to give the defend- 
‘ ant the benefit of all his legal and 
constitutional rights, but delays of 
months, and ofttimes from term to 
term, are not only wholly unneces- 
sary but usually fatal to justice. 

Early trials are the order of the day 
in England, whence we got the bulk 
of our laws. 

There is no justification for the de- 
lays that obtain in America, where 
we have become the butt of ridicule 
for not only English writers and 
judges but the American public. 


Delayed Justice 


OT only are the delays in getting 

ready for trial generally due to 
the judge’s lack of backbone, but 
likewise the delays growing out of the 
trial itself. 

Trials that take but afew days in 
England occupy many weeks in 
America. I know itis often said that 
itis the fault of our procedure. This 
is utter nonsense, as every judge 
knows who has honestly and vigor- 
ously tried to expedite justice. Pro- 
cedure is partly legislative, but 
mostly judicial, and on its face, at 
least, it was adopted in order to pro- 
ceed with the trial to an early and 
equitable judgment. But alas, our 
procedure that should proceed has 
been converted into a “‘delaydure”’ that delays, and the 
judge is the one responsible for it. 

I hope I may be pardoned for referring to my seventeen 
years upon the bench. The first seven years was at nisi 
prius, on the common-pleas bench, largely at Akron, Ohio. 
During that period the longest civil case, with or without 
a jury, occupied but three days’ time, and but two 
criminal cases exceeded that. I am sure I could with 
safety still shorten and simplify those trials by further 
speeding up, and at the same time safeguard justice. I 
believed that I could make fewer mistakes in a day than 
I could in a week. 

Naturally, much of our early procedure was adopted 
from the English system, but England long ago abandoned 
her antiquated methods that delayed justice, and the 
speed-up system, which is the product of the judges them- 
selves—trial judges and appellate judges—has become a 
model for the world. In the noted Doctor Crippen case a 
few years ago less than a week was occupied in the trial. 
The appeal was soon and short. He was executed. The 
recent conviction of two men who cold-bloodedly murdered 
Field Marshal Wilson last June affords another whole- 
some and effective example of expediting justice. They 
were both hanged on August tenth. They probably would 
not yet have been indicted in America. Our routine red 
tape and formalism should come to an end, but they can- 
not be ended by legislation. They must be ended by the 
judges themselves. 

Entirely too much time is taken with trifling technical 
objections to the admission and rejection of evidence 
which in a multitude of cases would be immaterial, whether 
introduced or not introduced. The trial judge is presumed 
to know the elementary rules of evidence. They are raised 
and passed upon daily, hence there is no need, save in an 
exceptional case, of argument from counsel. There are but 
few questions in the average criminal case that are vital to 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, and the evidence 
should be clearly confined and directed to those issues of 
fact. There is entirely too much irrelevant and immaterial 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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coat. Usually, when he ac- 
cidentally touched it, the con- 
tact made him uneasy; but 
now, for once, it was reassur- 
ing. He stood in the blot of 
shadow beside the mud-walled 
cathedral, looking across the 
angle of the square in which 
the light and heat of the noon 
sun seemed to lie like some 
fluid, radiant metal. A kind 
of contempt stiffened his pur- 
pose: Clifford must have lost 
his nerve, or he would have 
taken his chances with north- 
ern law for the sake of northern 
climate. There was nothing 
to fear from a man who pre- 
ferred the certainty of Te- 
nangosun to the risk of a New 
York jail. 

His hand came away from 
the gun and he strode into the 
glare, a little ashamed of his 
moment of doubt. He remem- 
bered, now, that Clifford had 
never been dangerous in the 
physical sense. An outlaw, to 
be sure, but no desperado, 
even at the peak of his career. 

The pink house presented 
the inevitable two windows, 
barred and blinded, with a 
tunnel-like entry between 
them, barricaded at this siesta 
hour by asagging double door. 
He mopped his face before 
knocking. Even inthe shadow 
of the doorway the heat 
seemed to take him by the 
throat. 

Again he half regretted the 
impulse which had brought 
him so far out of his way 
merely to see and speak toa 
broken-down and exiled crook. 
It cost him an effort to knock. 

A woman’s voice, thickened as with sleep, but round and 
cool and low, answered with a Spanish phrase. He did 
not understand the words, but the inflection told him that 
it was a question. 

** Americano,” he called back. 
Clifford.” 

Even now he would have liked to draw back. The vague 
scheme which had tempted him here and which had seemed 
so plausible at a distance became wholly absurd. If Jim 
Clifford hadn’t lost his nerve and his cunning he’d never 
be dry-rotting in a place like this. 

Ont?” 

The voice changed. Even in the monosyllable he caught 
an unmistakable hint of the north. In the brief pause 
that followed he had time to wonder what kind of woman 
had been willing to go into this exile with Clifford. Then 
the voice came to him from just beyond the door, lowered 
and faintly hostile: 

“What do you want of him? He’s asleep.” 

He understood the tone. Even here, beyond the reach 
of extradition, they wouldn’t feel altogether safe. His con- 
tempt deepened. Afraid of him! He laughed. 

“Oh, don’t worry. It’s just a friendly call. I’m Sid 
Gretzel, from Ellersville. He’d remember my father, I 
guess. On my way back to the coast and thought I’d look 
him up.” 

There was another silence and then a rattle from the 
hasp. The doors parted, and Gretzel found himself staring. 
Even the voice hadn’t prepared him for the girl who faced 
him, her gray eyes still touched with distrust above the 
cool welcome of her smile. She couldn’t be much over 
twenty, he told himself. His exigent taste approved the 
outline of the slim, straight figure in the cotton dress, the 
simple arrangement of the coppery hair, the light mask of 
honest freckles that seemed to emphasize the fresh tone of 
the skin. 

“Come in. I’ll call father.” 

The voice was still something short of friendliness, but 
Gretzel grinned as he followed her to the veranda facing 
the inner court. A white man from God’s country was 
bound to look good to a girl who lived down here among 
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“It’s a Lie!’’ He Squeaked. 
Up! I Ain't Got a Thing to Do With It”’ . 


greasers, and Gretzel’s appearance had never displeased 
him. Daughter, eh? He had a new touch of scorn for 
Clifford. Bringing up a girl in a hole like this! 

He heard low voices in a room beside the court, the 
whine of springs, shuffling steps. A man stood in the door- 
way, surveying him sleepily. He recognized Jim Clifford 
instantly in spite of the tumbled white hair and the 
wrinkled cotton clothes, unmistakably the wreck of the 
man whose photographs had been admired by envious 
loungers in the store at Ellersville when the papers brought 
word of some new exploit. For just a moment, as the eyes 
cleared and steadied, Gretzel was again afraid, but he 
shook off the feeling impatiently. This wasn’t the Clifford 
they talked about back home—this old, thin, bent fellow 
in drill trousers, his bare feet shuffling in straw sandals. 

“You must be Solly Gretzel’s boy.’’ Clifford nodded 
and gestured toward a rattan chair. ‘‘Didn’t expect to see 
anybody from the old town before I played out. Sit down.” 

Gretzel studied him while he answered question after 
question about Ellersville people of the disappearing gen- 
eration. His first impression, he decided, had been in- 
accurate. Jim Clifford had aged and shriveled, but his wits 
were sharp enough. Perhaps, after all, that half-formed 
scheme hadn’t been so crazy as it had seemed. There 
might be salvage for a canny seeker in what was left of 
Clifford’s shipwrecked cunning. 

He managed, without much diplomacy, to turn the talk 
to reminiscence. As he had hoped, Clifford was willing to 
discuss his career with an informed and interested and not 
unsympathetic listener. He was manifestly proud of some 
of his exploits. His face relaxed and brightened and his 
voice found a fresh relish as he talked. And Gretzel 
listened with a revival of the old envy he had felt when the 
loafers in his father’s dingy little store had yarned about 
Jim Clifford. Easy money in big, sudden lumps; money 
that was all clear profit—even then he had hungered for it, 
for Jim Clifford’s ability to prey light-heartedly on a stupid 
world without hiding from its anger or suffering its clumsy 
counterblows. Now, hearing the tale from the man himself, 


i 
the old secret desire grew quick andy 
it to live like this, after pla; 
that game.” 
’ “Tt’s a grand game,” 
Clifford. He sobered. “ 
it has its drawbacks.” 
He let his glance moveal 
the little patio, where 
shadow had crept across) 
ward the farther wall. € 
zel became suddenly contd 
again of the spiteful blaz 
the sun, the suffocating | 
and the silence. : 

““Why don’t you go bac! 
He asked the question 
ruptly, as if on the imp 
of the moment, but he le 
a little forward in spit 
himself. “It’d be safe enc 
by this time, wouldn’t it? 
down here ——” 

He waved his hand ¢ 
quently at the slanting 
in the court. Cl 
shrugged. 

“Oh, it would be saf| 
guess. That isn’t whats 
me.” 

“Then what does?” | 

Gretzel spoke eagerly, 
was all working out so 

» There was no mistaking 
wistfulness in Clifford’s | 
He wanted to go back, ai! 
he went 4 

“Two steamer tickets al 
little stake, that’s all.” | 
ford spread his hai 
“Funny, isn’t it? Cigar 
money in the old days.” fi 
eyes drew together agi 
“And I’ve got a schemt 
my sleeve that ——” | 

Gretzel moistened dry 
He’d hardly hoped for 
even after he had seenn 
poverty of the house. 

held his tongue with an effort. No use in letting Clif 

see that he was eager about it. 7 

“A good one, eh?” He managed to make it 4 
casual, incurious. Let the proposition come from Cli 

instead of offering it himself. , 

“‘Tt’s the best thing I’ve ever struck.” 
ia 


“Ought to be money in it, then.’”’ He grinned at 
easy compliment. | 

“Plenty. And uy ei 

“‘Law-proof, like the old ones?” 

“‘Absolutely!’’ Clifford got to his feet. 
you can see your way to staking me a 

From the front of the house the girl called in Sp 
and Clifford answered impatiently. j 

“You'll have to attend to it alone, Laura. I’m tall 
business.”” He stopped and chuckled. ‘No, I'll cor 
He turned to Gretzel. ‘I’m going to let you seel 
scheme for yourself. Come along.” 

He led the way into the dimness of a bare, whitewa 
room, where his daughter fumbled at the slatted wir 
blind. As she adjusted it, admitting a niggardly slic 
light, Gretzel saw another man standing just withinl 
door that gave on the entry passage: a man in lsh 
clothes, who held a wide-brimmed Panama against ali 
midriff and split a burnt-umber countenance in @ " 
white-toothed grin. ag 

There was an exchange of rapid-fire greetings n 
Clifford turned to a shelf of books against the inner ’ 
He took up what Gretzel thought he recognized |» 
New York telephone directory and carried it to the c# 
table beside the window. The visitor accepted a chair! 
fumbled with the pages. There was more Spanish, an¢ 
girl leaned across the table, turned the book and opené 
The caller bowed his thanks as she twisted the el 
volume back before him. 

Gretzel stretched his neck to look over his shoulder. 
recognized the book now—a tattered copy of the enc 
pedic catalogue issued by the greatest of mail- 
houses, open at a display of imitation jewelry. He tu 
to Clifford for an explanation, but the customer demalé 
attention. Gretzel stood back while Clifford transl 
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e: below one of the illustrations. It seemed effective, 
decision was made and the girl wrote a letter, guided 
oluble instructions from the patron. Presently he 
up, paid three silver coins across the table, bowed, 
the unsealed letter and departed. 
Vhat’s it all about?”’ 
etzel frowned. Any business transaction in which 
vy passed excited his interest. 
‘hat’s an object lesson in the big idea.’’ Clifford 
ted. “Incidentally, it’s the way we’ve been making a 
«for three or four years—ever since Laura got hold 
at catalogue. We charge them two reales for a five- 
te look, two more if they want the text translated 
Spanish, and we write their letters at two more per 
Then there’s another fee when they bring us Eng- 
ptters in reply. It brings in enough to keep us going.” 
etzel rubbed his chin. 
should think they’d send for their own catalogues. 
nail-order houses give ’em away.” 
‘hey would if they thought that anybody’d give 
| a book like that. They think it must be worth big 
‘y—all those pages and pages, with the beautiful 
ires.”’ Clifford laughed again. ‘But it wouldn’t hurt 
‘ich if they all had copies. I’ve thought that it might 
, business to spread ’em around. They’d have to get 
‘translate for them anyhow. Nobody else in Tenango 
j2ad English.”’ 
itzel rubbed his chin. It was a shock to find Jim 
(rd reduced to this microscopic graft. He seemed 
‘| of it too—pleased with himself over penny profits! 
‘ou’d never guess how much business there is in a 
) like this.”” Clifford fumbled on the shelf and pro- 
‘| a frayed copy book. “‘Here’s our record of what 
‘ve bought from that catalogue since we started the 
ae. It foots up to something over two thousand in 
cn less than three years. There’s no big money here, 
‘iost of them have a little to spend and no place to 
1 it. You couldn’t keep a decent stock of goods in a 
»like this; not enough business for that. But ——” 
}tzel interrupted with a gesture. He had no desire 
lecture on the mail-order business. 
‘ean see all that. But where does the big idea come 
“hat’s what I’m interested in.” 
)ford looked blank. 
‘Thy, don’t you see it yet? Here’s a whole continent 
tngry to buy that it’ll pay a fee for just looking at a 
¢gue. Between here and Tierra del Fuego there are 
ands of towns like this—a regular mail-order empire 
tiasn’t been touched.” 
‘hat of it?’’ Gretzel’s impatience mounted. “It 
«big money to go into a business like that, and you’d 
jicking the wisest guys in the world too. Those 
2 can sell for less than you’d have to pay. And a 
gue like that 
d needa 
1: mint ——” 
Siord shook 
vad, smiling. 
wouldn’t 
«ver a couple 
tusand at the 
se to get this 
€e on a pay- 
-asis. Look 
€’ Heopened 
‘(py book and 
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g’ down the 
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e go through 
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s¢ from baby 
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worked out a dummy catalogue that would cover it and 
still mail for a cent.” 

Gretzel shrugged. His first impression of Jim Clifford 
had been right after all. The wily old crook was all 
through. He actually believed in this picayune, penny- 
squeezing business! He called it the best scheme he’d ever 
struck—the Jim Clifford who had taken eighty thousand 
out of Tim Gilfoyle without even being arrested! 

He was on the point of a brusque refusal when he caught 
Laura Clifford’s glance and felt unwillingly a faint com- 
passion. It was rough on her to be marooned in this bak- 
ing hole, with no chance of getting out of it except the 
crazy notions of a broken-down crook. He softened his 
comment a little. 

“That may all be, but what of it? I’ll admit that you 
can probably make up a cheap catalogue and sell that kind 
of junk to these greasers; but where’s the big scheme? 
You’d maybe make a few cents on each sale, and as soon 
as the big fellows spotted you they’d put you out of busi- 
ness like that!’’ Hesnapped his fingers. ‘‘ Not a chance!” 

“We can make at least 30 per cent net profit,’’ persisted 
Clifford. ‘‘We only have to compete with the robbers’ 
prices they charge in the rotten little stores. The big 
catalogue houses aren’t in the field, and it’ll be a long time 
before they are.” 

“Nothing in it.’ Gretzel wagged his head. ‘‘You’d 
have to lay ina stock. It’d cost you a fat roll just to make 
the cuts for even a little catalogue.” 

“You're wrong both times,”’ Clifford interrupted eagerly. 
““There’s a wholesale house on Broadway that specializes 
in supplying little mail-order firms. It carries the stock 
for you; you can go down there and buy singles if you 
want to, once they recognize you. You wouldn’t have to 
tie up a dollar in stock. And they furnish the cuts too— 
give you the free use of them. I tell you, Gretzel, this is 
big—there’s big money in it, and it’s safe money, honest 
money.” 

Gretzel laughed. 

“That’s the trouble with it. Honest money! I can 
make that kind myself. I thought you might have a stunt 
for making the other sort or I wouldn’t have ridden 
eighteen miles on a mule to talk to you. I can talk to all 
the honest men I want to, any time. I thought you were 
a crook—about the best crook on earth. Never struck me 
that you’d turned soft.” 

Clifford’s eyes narrowed and his mouth drew tight. For 
an instant Gretzel was glad he had brought the flat little 
gun. A laugh sounded behind him. He twisted to look at 
the girl. 

' “Tt’s too funny!’’ She seemed to struggle with a bub- 
bling mirth. ‘Father going to all that trouble to make his 
precious scheme look honest enough to appeal to the 
virtuous young man from the old home town, and the 
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virtuous young man turning it down because it isn’t 
crooked enough!”’ 

Gretzel could only stare. He heard Clifford begin a 
protest, but the girl, suddenly quite serious, cut abruptly 
through it. 

“Tt’s no good going on with that line, father. Don’t you 
see that he’s’’—she seemed to stumble slightly on the 
word—‘‘one of us? I’m going to put all the cards on the 
table and take a chance of his crossing us.” 

“But—but ——’” Clifford was still inarticulate. 

His daughter turned to Gretzel. 

“You see, we both took it for granted that you’d shy at 
anything—anything in our line, Mr. Gretzel. Father only 
showed you the outside of the scheme. The real money’s 
in the crooked end of it of course. If we really bought and 
shipped the goods there’d be a little profit, Isuppose. But 
we aren’t going to! Every dollar that comes in is cold net 
profit, 100 per cent.” 

The words seemed to ring a bell in Gretzel’s brain. 
money hunger did battle with a stubborn fear. 

“How can you work that?’ he demanded thickly. 
“The post office would au 

She laughed gently. 

“You’re judging the mails by the service you get at 
home, where you grumble if a letter takes over a day be- 
tween New York and Chicago. You haven’t lived down 
here. These people don’t expect much of their mails. It 
takes about two weeks, on the average, for a letter to get 
to Tenango from New York—if nothing goes wrong any- 
where along the line. Don Ramon will be lucky if he gets 
an acknowledgment of his order—the one I just wrote for 
him—inside of a month; and he won’t begin looking for his 
eighty-cent set of cuff links for another two weeks after 
that. If he doesn’t get them in another month or so he’ll 
come in and pay me to write another letter. If that doesn’t 
get results after a month or six weeks more, and he feels 
industrious enough, he’ll write again. In the end he'll 
spread his hands and lift his shoulders and blame the loss 
on some post-office clerk. That’s what happens when the 
goods we’ve ordered never come; these people don’t more 
than half expect any better luck. I never heard of any 
formal complaint to the post office; but if somebody went 
that far it would certainly take six months before the 
United States postal authorities heard about it.” 

Gretzel saw the possibilities now. He had dealt help- 
lessly with the post office at the capital. It must be a good 
deal worse in little out-of-the-way towns like this. And 
the farther away you went the longer you’d have. Even 
allowing for a few complaints, the post-office people 
wouldn’t be hard to satisfy. They must be used to trouble 
with these slipshod greaser mails. 

“Tt sounds good,”’ he admitted slowly. ‘‘Let me look 
at that list, will you?’’ He took the copy book from Clif- 
ford and ran his 
eye swiftly over 
itsitems. Almost 
a thousand dollars 
in a single year 
from one cata- 
logue in one tiny 
village! Heknew 
alittle of printing 
costs and esti- 
mated roughly. 
Two or three 
thousand would 
probably cover 
it—printing and 
mailing twenty- 
five or thirty thou- 
sand condensed 
catalogues. Ifthe 
proportion of re- 
turns was any- 
thing lke what it 
had been here at 
Tenango 

They’d want a 
split, these two, 
of course, and it 
would cost some- 
thing to get them 
back to the States 
and keep them 
alive till the 
money began to 
comein. Hislower 
lip protruded a lit- 
tle. Why should 
he waste good 
money on them? 
He could handle 
it alone. It would 
be easy enough to 
hunt up that sup- 
ply firm Clifford 
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chapter, Appropriate Appointments for a Physician’s 

Office, the person responsible for that of F. Ernest 
Bradly must have suffered from complete amnesia. To be 
sure, the formal, characterless desk in the center, the 
well-filled bookshelves, doubtlessly dedicated to diseases 
of the nervous system, argued a lucid interval. Yet, how 
about the tapestried walls, the rococo furniture, the Fra- 
gonard prints; also the profusion of gold-lace cushions on 
the damask: divan, the pink-shaded candles, the Sévres 
vases of roses? Ah! A Louis-Quinze fixation! A plausible 
diagnosis, except for the stationary bowl behind the elab- 
orately embroidered Chinese screen, and the Persian 
tiled effects of the fireplace? False notes, surely, and so 
discouraging to further analyses of the decorator’s psy- 
chology that one turned, instead, to the doctor himself. 

It was at this bowl he now stood, toothbrush in hand, 
inspecting a row of gleaming incisors with manifest satis- 
faction; an expression more or less justified, since in their 
regularity and startling whiteness they achieved an almost 
improbable perfection. And yet, as he sauntered up to the 
crackling fire, a slight strut in his walk implied a self-esteem 
extending far beyond dental limitations. 

He was about forty, was the doctor, clean-shaven, un- 
dersized, slight, insignificant both facially and physically, 
yet contriving somehow, by the set of his shoulders, the 
poise of his head, all the impressiveness of six feet. 
His augustness was that of him who remembers that, 
after all, Napoleon was but five foot five; or who, in less 
historic moods, recalls that old one about the most precious 
things being done up in small packages. Then the meticu- 
lous fastidiousness of his grooming accented this effect 
somewhat—the razor edge of the correct trousers, the 
precision of the knot in his shoe laces, the single rose in 
the lapel, the pale mauve cravat that matched exactly the 
narrow border and monogram of the handkerchief peeping 
from his pocket. As he stood there, his small, beautifully 
kept hands extended to the leaping flames, you might have 
labeled him a duodecimo exquisite. 

Suddenly the phone on his desk rang and he turned to 
answer it. His ‘Doctor Bradly, of the Bradly Sanatorium, 
speaking’’—supplemented the general impression of his 
personality; a soprano thinness of voice, given weight by 
the dignity of his precision. Surprise, however, made it 
more natural as he continued, ‘‘What? Mr. James Bruce 
Pelham? By Jove! Send him right in.” 

In another moment there appeared in the arched door- 
way at the back a tall, good-looking chap in a motor coat. 

“Good Lord! Old J. B.!” 

Nimbly the doctor went to meet him as the other grinned, 
“Well, if the famous nerve specialist isn’t our little Brad!’’ 

Smilingly, but appraisingly, they shook hands; and then 
after the famous nerve specialist had drawn two chairs to 
the fire he began: “Jove! I haven’t heard a word about 
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you since you quit 
your practice in 
Baltimore. What 
happened to you?” 

“Turned my M.D. degree into a T.B.M.—Tired Busi- 
ness Man, you know. Couldn’t seem to make good in the 
profesh; guess my bedside manner wasn’t tonic enough, 
so I went into the hospital-equipment line with my uncle. 
Spent most of the time since then abroad fitting up Euro- 
pean hospitals.” 

He stretched out his feet comfortably to the fire and 
the doctor’s eyes traveled from the bag of his trousers 
to the careless fit of the coat, on up to the shaggy hair. 
Not that this unvaleted appearance betokened failing 
fortunes; for unaccountably he wore a look of pros- 
perity—of one who has kidded life out of the secret of 
success. Moreover, even in the old hospital days, not 
only had the same carelessness characterized him but 
the same knack of getting what he wanted in spite of 
it. An astounding popularity among his colleagues, 
and even, with his hit-or-miss methods, the highest 
laboratory ratings—things denied to F. Ernest Bradly, 
with all his steep standards of personal effectiveness. 
But after all, J. B. had confessedly failed in the pro- 

fession, and the presumable object of his call brought a 
note of triumph to the doctor’s “‘ Well, old man, I’m sorry 
I can’t give you any business, but my equipment af 

“Oh, I didn’t come to sell you anything,’ the other 
assured him; “I came ——” He paused to draw out a 
cigar case, extending it with “Have a smoke?” 

“No, thanks. I don’t indulge. Bad for the nerves.” 

J. B. laughed as he lit his own. ‘‘I’ll bet it’s your pearly 
teeth you’re thinking of. Always were proud of ’em.”’ 

A faint frown on the doctor’s brow 
cleared in a polite smile. ‘‘I see you’re the 
same old kidder, J.B. Jove! The ragging 
I took off you that year we roomed to- 
gether.” 

“T had to, old thing. Otherwise, you’d 
have swarmed all over the place.” 

This was offered good-naturedly; and 
then after consulting his watch J. B. leaned 
his head back and energetically puffed 
clouds of smoke into the rose-leaf setting. 
Uneasily, his host eyed the 
ashes that accumulated on 
the swarthy cigar; and his 
delicate nostrils quivered 
with disrelish at the fumes 
that smothered the fragrance 
of the flowers on the mantel- 
piece. Suddenly, however, 
the other looked across with 
some query about a mutual 
friend and this plunged them 
into reminiscence which ab- 
sorbed at least five minutes. 

Yet through all this talk 
of the past the doctor did 
some active wondering about 
the present. If J. B.’s call 
had not been motivated by 
business, what wasit? Surely 
not the fraternal instinct. 
Despite the close contact of 
hospital days their tempera- 
mental disparities had pro- 
scribed any real intimacy; a 
fact ratified by their severed 
relation in subsequent years. 
No, the visit wasn’t an ex- 
pression of pure friendship. 
It was—ah! Curiosity! Of 
course! Naturally, J. B. had 
heard of the Bradly Sana- 
torium, one of the most im- 
pressive institutions in the 
country; and curiosity, not 
unmixed with envy—the 
envy of one who has proved 
a failure in the same profes- 
sion—had brought him. 

Suddenly J. B. leaned for- 
ward with ‘See here, Brad. 
This joint fairly staggered me. Place looks 
like an aérodrome, and there must be 
forty or fifty acres in the grounds. What’s 
the secret? Marry an heiress?” 

The doctor smiled at this verification of his 
assumption. “Oh, no. I married Rowena 
Hawley, a nurse at Johns Hopkins, and we 
have four remarkably intelligent children.” 
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J. B. gave t} 
perior progen_ 
absent ‘‘T) 
fine!’’ Then} 
more interest: ‘‘But on the level, it takes a medicine; 
a lifetime to work up a thing like this. What is{ 
system?” | 

“Oh, I admit my success here has been incred) 
The doctor cleared his throat pompously. “As fo} 
system—well, I treat only neurasthenic women, ¢| 
flatter myself I understand feminine psychology.” 

“Ah! Psychoanalysis!” 

The doctor gave a subdued snort at this intimati| 
plagiarism—that is, J. B.’s accrediting Jung and }; 
with the originality of the Bradly methods. Jungy 
Freud, of course, will be easily identified as those scie | 
who have put Morpheus into the Hall of Il] Fame, si| 
now the worthiest natures are unable to dream of “ dw} 
in marble halls” without a painful pre-breakfast }\ 
To be sure, they have legalized a situation in whic} 
may talk frankly and protractedly about oneself wit 
fear of possible yawns; and F. Ernest Bradly would dj 
lessly have admitted the value of this. All their } 
theories, however, he rejected utterly; and lost no} 
in explaining this to his guest; an explanation en} 
‘‘No; my success here is founded on a much s0) 
understanding of pathology, I think.” 

“Which is?” | 

The query held such alert interest as to bring aj 
mediate answer: 

““A recognition that the neurasthenic suffers fr} 
collapsed ego. That she thinks a great deal about Is 
without thinking very much of herself —if you follow} 


TAYLOR 
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B. grinned. “It sounds awfully deep, but go on.” 

e doctor settled back in his chair, folding his arms 
e well-known Napoleonic posture; and his voice 
ened with professional dignity as he elucidated: 
], her life usually being without personal drama or 
yture, she craves emotional, or, let us say, psychic 
jus. It is this which my treatment supplies.”’ 

e other knocked the ashes from his cigar in the 
al direction of the fireplace, heedless of his host’s 
irious frown; then bending forward he said, “Brad, 


cole me strangely. Just what is this gamy nerve 
»? 


ietor Bradly unfolded his arms and relaxed into the 
| J. B. was obviously impressed. Wasn’t there even 
Je of deference in his eager interest? Certainly none 
\\t indulgent patronage characteristic of their student 
together. Automatically the 
‘ht recalled those old times 
all the former’s repressed de- 
fs focused upon impressing 


rsonal uniqueness upon J. B. 
irealized aspiration, however, 
‘the other’s nervous system 
id incapable of awe-stricken 
cons. In consequence, the doc- 
ego now fed itself upon the 
(ie stimulus of this unaccus- 
| deference with visible relish. 
this time he had maintained 
violable secrecy about his 
ids; but whateverJ. B.’s short- 
gs, he could be trusted with 
sidence; and Jove! wouldn’t 
tartling originality of the 
(ymethods make the old scofter 
jsitup! Still, there were many 
tions to be conquered; during 
( he outlined briefly his con- 
as to the physical aspects of 
isthenia—rest, exercise, diet, 
on. 

‘len my nurses,’’ he went on, 
«ill students of the new psy- 
ly. They study the individ- 
(o needs of each patient, and 
\ry way possible build up the 
ria’sself-satisfaction. Then, as 
lax to the treatment, I Hf 
ily he looked around; then 
h.owered voice: “This is to 
aturally, strictly confiden- 
ih B.” 

(i, absolutely.” 
Jell’’—dramatically—‘‘I 
‘love to them.” 

“cainly the doctor’s surmise 
en correct. J. B. did sit up! 
Isuch a jump that the cigar 
fm his surprise-gaping mouth. 
lake love to ’em!”’ he finally 
1.ed; and the doctor nodded 
n smile of appreciation at the 
cf his case. 

Tactly! Just before she leaves 
imes in here and I stage a 
| scene. I tell her I’ve loved 
tidly all along, that she’s my 
that sort of thing.” 

Ju mean it’s a frame-up?”’ 
vasped. 

imean—it’s the treatment.” 
: ctor paused to kick the cigar 


he hearth as J. B. jumped 
a to play on these poor 


3ut, man alive! Isn’t that a 


Qrtainly not, from a scientific 
Nyint”—with acerbity. “As 
| you, these women are psy- 
éy starved. Either married to—er—unimaginative 
1138 men or they’re spinsters with no romantic mem- 
S| vhatever in their lives. They come to me, self- 
T\iative ——’”’ 

js, I get you,” J. B. sarcastically interposed. “Un- 
inhonored and-unstrung.”’ 

{-depreciative’’—the doctor ignored the flippancy— 
ajng, you understand, emotional stimulus through a 
‘ense of preferment. And they leave with that; the 
ut that a man of—well—we’ll say some small dis- 
ta, has preferred them above all other women. This 
as their egos, gives them a self of self-sustaining 
¢ so that they can adjust themselves to environment, 
heir empty futures ——” 

ene and una-Freud of fate, eh?” the other again 
Pp d, and at the old familiar mockery the neurologist 

d in irritation. 

“| natural irritation always consequent, let us say, 

Sundit meets punster. Yet J. B., now standing, 


hands in pockets, studying his host quizzically, threw a 
conciliatory note into his comment: 

“Well, it seems to me starting a love scene with a lot of 
hysterical females would be the world’s best bet for getting 
your home wrecked. Just how do you side-step the—er 
natural expectations aroused by this declaration?” 

“Oh, I’ve worked out a system that’s practically fool 
proof. The neurasthenic, you know, is the most suggestible 
subject there is; so I bring in Rowena and the children 
to show the hopelessness of the thing; then I explain my 
feelings are too fine to admit of —er—any irregularities.’ 

“T see.” J. B. paced thoughtfully before the fireplace 
for a few moments; then a faint smile introduced: “Just 
what does your wife think of this trick treatment?” 

The mere inferences of the query had the power to bring 
the doctor to his feet. “Good Lord!’”’ A note of fear, 


There Appeared at the Door a Dark Figure—a Man Who, When He Took In the 
Tableau, Rushed Into the Room 


almost of fright, vibrated in the expletive. “She doesn’t 
know.” With a cough he recovered his professional dig- 
nity and dropped into the chair. ‘“‘Women, you see, are 
so personal, they never get the scientific viewpoint; and 
then, Rowena is morbidly jealous. Though she should 
know, of course, that no siren living’’—self-righteously — 
“could make me forget my duty asa husband and a father.” 

“Absolutely vamp-proof, eh?”’ 

“To be sure.” J. B. paused to register admiration at 
this enviable immunity; then grinned broadly as the 
coctor ended: ‘And besides, any scandal would ruin me 
professionally.” 

Settling himself in his former position J. B. studied his 
host whimsically. ‘‘ Honest, Brad, I can’t imagine a hard- 
boiled realist like you pulling a love scene that would 
convince a case of arrested development.” 

“Ts that so? Well, that’s where you’re wrong. See 
those books there?’’ nodding towards the filled shelves. 
“Well, there’s every authority on love in the world there, 
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and every volume I’ve studied conscientiously. Then I 
memorize bits from the poets. Poetry, somehow, seems 
to fire a woman’s imagination.”” Reminiscently he 
picked up a vellum book from a near-by taboret, which 
enabled the other to smile in undetected security before 
the doctor turned to finish: “Still, I don’t think it’s my 
eloquence alone that makes the scene effective. My 
delivery—rather. You see, I took the Harper Dramatic 
Course to prepare me for the work.” 

No longer could J. B. cover his amusement; it broke 
out in bass rumbles. Then: ‘Well, I’ve got to hand it to 
you, Romeo. You are thorough.” 

Into this F. Ernest Bradly read a grudged appreciation 
which the laughter had sought to conceal. “At least I 
may say this,’ he admitted without reserve: ‘‘ What- 
ever I tackle, I do it scientifically. Take this room, for 
example. I wanted a proper setting; 
soft lights, flowers, that sort of 
thing.”” Then after the other’s in- 
ventorying survey of the Du Barry 
effects: ‘‘Quite a success, don’t 
you think?” 

“Oh, absolutely. What I’d calla 
perfect insulting room.” 

At this the doctorsmiled dimly — 
not a response of the risible muscles 
to this low form of wit, you may 
be sure, but in recognition of an 
interpretation now confirmed; that 
this mockery served merely as a 
protective coloration for the dark 
green envy underneath. The envy 
of him whose insight into human 
nature had brought success in a 
profession at which the other had 
utterly failed. And this construc- 
tion permitted him to go on im- 
perturbably: ‘Then out in the hall 
there’s a phonograph. Before the 
patient comes in I put on some- 
thing soft and sweet to ——”’ 

“To tune you up ——”’ ‘ 

“Certainly not!’’ The doctor 
repudiated it emphatically. “‘You 
know how music irritates me. It’s 
for the patient, of course; to plant 
a receptive mood. Prepare the 
ground for the farewell kiss.” 

“The farewell kiss!’’ All the 
banter was startled out of J. B.’s 
voice. ‘‘Do you mean to say you 
carry it that far?” 

The question was compounded 
from such severity and contempt 
that the physician of the soul hast- 
ened to justify himself. “‘I have to. 
Contact, you know, to impress the 
subconscious.” Here J. B.’s glare 
evoked a self-righteous “Though 
God knows that’s the hardest part 
to go through with. For some rea- 
son they all use a lip stick orscented 
powder that makes you feel posi- 
tively gritty, until you’ve brushed 
your teeth. I had that bowl over 
there,” nodding towards the screen, 
“installed just on purpose.’”’? Then 
with a frown: ‘Cost me thirty dol- 
lars too.” 

‘So just as soon as you give ’em 
the final thrill you run over and get 
busy with your prophylactic!”’ 

J. B. gave a groan of anguish and 
covered his face with one large 
bronzed hand. Curiously the doctor 
took in this esthetic revulsion. A 
pose, of course; as an ex-physician 
the idiot should recognize the imper- 
ativeness of sanitary precautions. 

“‘T fail to see just why you——”’ he began with dignity. 

Recovering himself somewhat, the other murmured 
weakly: “I don’t know. It seems such an anticlimax, I 
suppose.”’ A long pause served to reinstate his customary 
lightness. There was even a suspicion of a grin in his 
“Just as a matter of science, what’s your monthly kissing 
average?”’ 

“Well, let’s see. In August I dismissed forty-eight 
patients.”’ The doctor paused as J. B. inattentively rose 
and took from the mantelpiece a small replica of Canova’s 
famous statue Cupid and Psyche. ‘‘An appropriate touch, 
this,’ was his comment. “Only, don’t you think Cupid 
and Psychiatry would be a more fitting name?”’ Naturally, 
the doctor disdained answering; so after a moment the 
statue was replaced; and J. B.’s eyes roved appraisingly 
over other accessories. ‘‘By Jingo! Judging from the 
fixings, Brad, you see to it that the woman pays and pays. 
No evidence here of unsettled bills or long-standing 
accounts.” (Continued on Page 109) 


the longing desire to go over to England some day 

and win a Derby, a Grand National Steeplechase or 
a Waterloo Cup. If he succeeds in accomplishing any of 
these feats he figures that he has reached that haven where 
there is no more mourning; every day will be Sunday and 
chicken and pie will be served twenty-one times a week. 

The Derby, as everybody knows, is the biggest event 
run in England, and perhaps in point of honor and interest 
the most notable flat race in the world. The Grand 
National Steeplechase is a jumping event beyond compare 
because the smallest obstacle is four feet three inches in 
height and they run all the way to five feet six, and it is 
over the toughest course known in the annals of sportdom. 
The Waterloo Cup stands for the blue-ribbon event of the 
coursing men who take to the greyhounds for theirs, and if 
you are fortunate enough to secure a nomination for it you 
are indeed lucky, because unless you do possess one it is 
about as easy to secure as it would be to walk right up and 
slap King George on the wrist. 

But, as we were saying, whenever an Irishman succeeds 
in accomplishing any of these remarkable feats he and his 
friends tilt their chins in the air and for months afterwards 
are regarded as national heroes. To their credit, be it said, 
it is no unusual thing for a son of the Emerald Isle to 
gather in an English classic; in fact, it is claimed that the 
best horses and dogs in the world are bred in the valley 
through which the River Shannon flows. 


Dir: down in the heart of every normal Irishman is 


The Racing Atmosphere 


OU might assert without stretching a point that Ireland 

is the abiding place of sport, and you could go further 
and say that 80 per cent of the population are really more 
interested in pastimes of the open than they are in any 
one other thing you can mention. 

Now it wouldn’t be fair to say that they make a business 
of it either. I think perhaps they would resent that; but 
nearly everywhere you go you find the man who has “‘the 
best dog in the world” and who might be persuaded to let 
go of him; or perhaps you may see a young lady schooling a 
horse cleverly over the hawthorn hedges, and when you 
come to know the lay of the land better you may find out 
that she educates a few every year, hunts them and then 
disposes of them at a fair enough profit to reimburse the 
original outlay and leave her a very comfortable balance on 
the sidefor pin money. In a larger way, of course, her father 
and her brothers may indulge in the same pleasant occupa- 
tion, or calling, or avocation, or whatever else you want to 
call it, although, as I said, perhaps they might resent it if 
you hinted they were init asa business. But one thing is 
certain: if you have an idea that you can steal a good horse 
don’t go to Ireland. 

If you couldn’t even spell the word “sport’’ you would 
be accorded a formal introduction almost before you 
landed at all, at all, be- 
cause coming over on 
the boat from Holyhead 
you notice several gen- 
tlemen aboard with race 
glasses slung over their 
shoulders and you know 
without asking that they 
have been across the 
Channel to see the race 
for the English Derby. 
And even if they didn’t 
have their race glasses 
you’d know that they 
were horsemen. Then 
by the way they look at 
you, you know that they 
know that a Christian 
ean’t be kept out of the 
church, because there is 
an indefinable something 
that I can’t explain un- 
less youtake old Admiral 
Rous for it, who said 
that all men were equal 
on the turf and under it. 

Even if these by- 
products of a little jour- 
ney did not obtrude 
themselves, the moment 
you detrain at the West- 
land Row Station you are 
brought face to face with 
the spirit of the times. 
Of course you charter an 
Irish jaunting car to take 
you to the hotel and you 
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Major Loder Leading Out Spike Istand for the Curragh 
Races on Derby Day 


haven’t got twenty-five yards away from the station when 
the driver leans over confidentially and says, “Does yer 
honor think the best horse won?” taking it for granted 
that you had seen the English classic. 

And then you have to go on and tell him your opinion of 
the merits of the various starters and why you thought 
that, as the race was run, the best horse won, but that if 
they ran it over again the verdict might be reversed; and 
what you thought of Steve Donoghue as a jockey; and why 
the Americans are such good riders. But when he finds 
that you have known Tod Sloan since he was knee-high to 
a grasshopper you feel that you have gone up in his 
estimation about 1000 per cent.. Then he tells you that 
there is going to be a grand meeting out at Leopardstown 
that very afternoon, and volunteers to drive you to the 
course. So there you are, plumped right into the middle of 
the Irish sports before you have had breakfast. 


Sods ; 


EVENING POST 


The Owners Lead Out Their Own Horses 


October 28, 


There is a general air of hospitality about Dublin 
puts the visitor immediately at his ease and gives hij 
homy feeling. The average Irishman does not hold hi 
aloof as does a brother in the same circumstances 0 
British side, and although when I arrived there t 
were much quieter than usual, still there were er 
people in the hotel to make one feel that it was inhal 

In the lounge, where the clans gather every after 
one naturally falls easily into the conversation of the | 
because no matter what is happening the Irishman) 
forgets his interest in sport. There are the races o 
Leopardstown to be discussed and the favorite fo 
Irish Derby to be taken into consideration, and the 
are introduced to the owner of a famous pack of J] 
beagles, who is, as he says, taking a little vacation 
certain interests which have a habit of driving off , 
and commandeering automobiles down Galway way. 1] 
over, there is some talk about who is going to hun| 
Limerick Hounds next season, because the master has 
away to England like so many others; and then, per, 
you are invited down to the United Service Club to sz 
some of the famous brown sherry or old tawny port. | 
that a committee of patriots will try to pick the wini| 
the first race the next day, while they are indulging; 
nightcap, and before you go to bed you make up your 
that, after all, thetroublein Ireland was greatly exagger! 


| 


A Horse With a Character 


HE next morning, bright and early, a gentleman ei 

show you one of the famous blue terriers from 
After which you go out and rattle over the roads beh 
fast-trotting cob until you get to a kennel of notable | 
hounds. Of course in the afternoon everybody goes tI 
races again. Occasionally someone mentions somei 
about the troubles in Ireland, but one would think ij 
almost an afterthought. You feel that you are amor} 
people where sport always holds the center of the sta 

Why, the very first night I was in Dublin I met} 
they call a fair-spoken little man in the lounge o| 
Shelbourne Hotel, and it wasn’t long until we were di) 
the discussion of what constituted a good hunter. / 

“T have a gray horse,” said he, ‘‘and one good look él 
would cure sore eyes. He’s a horse with a character! 

“A character?” / 

“Oh, yes,’”’ he explained. ‘‘ You see, whenever a h| 
is fully qualified here and has shown his ability to ce) 
man safely across country, we say that he has a chara’ 

“And you tell me that he’s a good horse?” 

“He has everything that a hunter ought to navel 
plained my newly found friend, “and nothing tha/ 
could fault him for.’ 

“T suppose he has a good mouth?” 

“Did you ever feel a lady’s kid glove?” He closil 
eyes in rapturous contemplation of extreme excelleni’ 

“My first wife,” 
plained, “weighed | 
fourteen stone. I} 
want to boast : 
stranger, but whes 
went to war i 

“T meant a woill 
glove without a hel 
it,” he interrupted! 
out the suspicion! 
smile—and then I! 
that a horse deal i 
land must be regi 
seriously, but simu 
ously. I found out, 
he began to talk 


covered that the ¢ 
man [ had been ¢ 
ing with was a fell 
Trinity College, L 
and although he ¢ 
sell me this horst 
had so many g0 oc 


Trish learning. 
One can buy a ¢ 
Treland with prosp®! 
making a hunter, a. 
ranging anywhere} 
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to a hundred pounds. Some mature 
r than others and may be turned out as 
ished article in a year if regularly hunted 
properly ridden, but for the most part I 
ld think it took at least two seasons of 
ul schooling to make him what you would 
itopnotcher. Then there is some gamble 
' because young horses are apt to develop 
manners or, although they have the looks, 
tterly when it comes to negotiating jumps. 
e colt proves to be a star he is worth any 
you want to ask for him, because from all 
, of the world come men who will pay any 
int for a qualified Irish hunter. The price 
“ange all the way from one thousand to 
‘housand guineas, which, of course, leaves 
y nice margin of profit for the owner. 
‘e raising of thoroughbred race horses in 
parts of Ireland, however, takes on the 
-e of an industry. Many of the best sires 
‘e universe are stabled there, and in the 
sh of country lying between Kildare and 
some of the greatest horses in the world 
been bred. These are usually sent to the 
‘market sales by their owners and bring 
‘mdous prices if bred along the right lines, 


ise nowhere is a thoroughbred yearling 

/real ancestry behind him worth more 

sy than in England. Sometimes we think in this coun- 
ve pay big prices for youngsters, but a comparison of 
nglish sale lists will show that the average over there 
‘ich higher. 

course, as one can very well realize, the purchase of 
ntried yearling is purely a gamble, and when you 
} to think of it, a gamble of the most outrageous 
| Still, racing men go on year after year bidding away 
\ the thousands for animals they have no possible 
is of knowing, beyond blood lines and looks, what 
‘will turn out to be. ; 

}! 


Sportsmen’s Hardships 


ISVER could quite understand the logic of it myself; 
‘ne of the highest-priced yearlings ever brought to the 
‘on ring were tremendous failures. I can remember 
( I was a boy, Senator Hearst paid forty thousand 
‘ts for King Thomas, who never won a race. This was 
3m isolated case by any means, because every year 
(ds similar instances. 

‘twithstanding the fact that there are troublous times 
feland, and have been almost continuously since 
/—and you must remember that I am writing now of 
j2nings which occurred about a week or two before 
resent civil war broke out—the Irish country gentle- 
i-that is to say, those who elected to stay in Ireland— 
isd to go along on the even tenor of their ways a good 
/is though nothing had happened out of the ordinary. 
‘e time of my visit very few people were driving their 


pew: 


Gruagach, Champion Irish Setter 


automobiles, some having been commandeered by the ir- 
regulars but most of them hidden away by their owners 
to prevent any such happening; still, these people visited 
around from country house to country house as they had 
always been in the habit of doing. 

I recall visiting a home in the County Limerick where 
the hostess was giving a garden party. The guests came up 
a long avenue in all kinds of conveyances, many of which 
one could easily see had been resurrected from the disuse 
of years. They ranged all the way from the antique family 
chariot to the humble little trap drawn by a donkey, but 
notwithstanding these drawbacks the guests were appar- 
ently as happy and carefree as though conditions were 
normal and they still were privileged to 
use the modern methods of transpor- 
tation. 

Some of them mentioned 
casually how a bridge had 
been blown up on the 
way and they had to 
make a long detour, 
giving this as an 
excuse for tardi- 
ness, but nobody 
complained. 
You would 
have to admit 
that they were 
good. sports. 

A gentleman 


from Tipperary told how his house had been 
visited a few nights previously by a party of 
so-called republicans and he had been given 
two hours to leave. He was just permitted 
to pack a couple of hand bags before going, and 
even then the marauders opened them and 
took out a pair of race glasses which he evi- 
dently very much prized. 

He went on to relate how the vandals had 
piled the drawing-room furniture in the center 
of the room and smashed it up with an ax. It 
was a collection of priceless antiques, some of 
which had been in his family for hundreds of 
years. His horses and cattle were also taken. 
At that time he was the guest of afriend. But 
for all that, he did not complain, except about 
the loss of the race glasses and the fact that his 
daughter would not be able to go over to 
England to ride at the horse show in Olympia. 


Stay-at-Home Landlords 


T GAVE one a most comprehensive and illu- 

minating view of the character of the stay- 
at-home Irish landlord. In fiction or the drama 
the popular acceptation of the Irish landowner 
is a grinding character who through his agent 
squeezes the last penny from his unfortunate 
tenants. This was possibly true of the absentee landlords, 
but it cannot be truthfully laid to the doors of the 
men who stayed with the land and spent their money 
at home. I think, as a class, they were the kindliest 
people in the world, more solicitous for the welfare of those 
about them than they ever got credit for; for the sins of 
afew the many suffered, as is frequently the casein other ~ 
walks of life. 

We were shown the famous Irish setter Gruagach, 
who had just returned from England, where he had won 
several championships. I was impressed with the fact that 
he was the best living Irish setter, and if Iam any judge I 
believe he is. They staged for my benefit a kind of amateur 

judging contest when the puppies were 

shown, but I couldn’t help realizing 

that most of the guests were 

bent on finding out what the 

American visitor really 

knew about a dog. A 

theorist in sport I 

imagine would have 

many a bad half 

hour in Ireland. 

At “ane virish 

party some- 

thing happens 

every minute. 

If it doesn’t the 

(Continued on 
Page 104) 
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Knockainey Stud Farm, Where Ard Patrick and Galtee More Were Bred. Their Dam, Mr. Gubbin'’s Morganette, is Seen in the Oval Above 
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‘‘Just Wanted to'Tell You the News!’’ She Cried. 


onist of the plundering art the burden of 
his crime is as heavy whether he steals a 
penny whistle or a yacht, a dollar or a million. 
But there is one species of guilt whose depth cannot be 
plumbed in anywhere near the exact measure of its mean- 
ness—the thievery of the man who steals another’s brains. 

With this gradation of culpability, however, Charlie 
Rook—comedian with the Merry Mermaids, that pulchri- 
tudinous spoke of Western Wheel burlesque, squat of 
stature, small, squinty eyes too close to a bulbous nose, and 
wide, red face agrin beneath his meticulously waved 
toupee—did not acquiesce. 

Salesman of personality, he carried along the checkered 
pathway of his theatrical career a side line—theft—em- 
ploying in its pursuance that excellent motto: Make hay 
while the sun shines. And he had reaped a harvest. 
Silver, linen, clothes, rugs were whisked carefully and with 
a certain art into trunks or mailed to the home in Freeport, 
Long Island, purchased to harbor him and his wife 
Mayme—known in the business as Charles and Mayme 
Rook, That Peppy Duo—in their old age. 

With these praiseworthy activities Mayme—who had 
been a stenographer before her marriage, now short and 
placid, a little too fat, pale blue eyes beneath plucked 


[oon moralist agrees that upon the protag- 


brows, hair excessively blond, and tip-tilted nose like a, 


small button in the fat area of her face—was in admiring 
accord. 

“Tf a guy’s a rube he’d oughter be done,” she would 
declare. ‘‘Mamma allus says if a guy leaves a thing round 
careless he hadn’t oughter squawk if somebody cops it.”’ 

Which, of course, was very true. 

For sixteen years in the confines of inanimate matter 
whose basis was physical, Charlie’s predatory avocation 
had borne a charmed life. And then, with greedy eyes, he 
gazed at an alluring product of the mental realm, and— 
but that’s the story. 


The Limited, carrying the Merry Mermaids Company 
through the slumberous hours of an all-night jump, glided 
into Milwaukee, and Charlie Rook, in nifty Palm Beach, 
Malacca stick, and that air of peace and conscious recti- 
tude, the envied accompaniment of great men who have 
achieved, stepped from the Pullman and turned to await 
Mayme, magnificent in imported purple sweater, knee- 
length skirt of henna shade, pearl earrings and purple 


By Grace Lovell B Bryam 
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picture hat, various chef d’ceuvres culled the week pre- 
vious from unsuspecting shops in the Chicago Loop. 
Boarding a street car for the theater, they found upon 
arrival that a death in the manager’s family had canceled 
the opening matinée. 

A showman on vacation invariably spends it at another 
show, and accordingly that afternoon they paused before a 
garish vaudeville house on one of the minor streets. 

““My land, if Milwaukee don’t seem like home, from 
lampin’ the name so much on bottles!’’ Mayme declared, 
languidly adjusting a hairpin in the huge puffs of yellow 
over her ears and unwrapping a stick of peppermint gum. 
‘All I kin crack, they ain’t nothin’ on the bill but hoofin’ 
acts. Well I remember Hadji Hadj, the fresh Swede, who 
done that Egyptian dance in the olio when we was with the 
Dippy Doll Show, sayin’ to me: ‘You're the livin’ image 
of Helen of Troy!’ ‘Jiggle the hook an’ git back your 
nickel,’ I says. ‘I ain’t been in no upstate bush save 
Syracuse!’”’ 

“‘Let’s try the Majestic over on Main an’ give ’em a 
lamp,’ suggested Charlie, lighting a cigarette. 

“How much more walkin’ d’y think my feet is capable 
of?”’ she demanded, examining her countenance medita- 
tively in the mirror. “‘We been trampin’ for ten blocks. 
My, I wisht they had some of them magic acts agin. 
Mamma useta take me when I was a wee girlie, an’ the way 
them guys useta bring a whole rosebush outen their fin 
was somethin’ fierce.”’ 

Charlie pointed at a display frame at their left. ‘‘Lookit! 
Wallace Harrington & Co.,” he chuckled. ‘Well, the ol’ 
skate! Me an’ Wally was with the Parks Show down 
South oncet, till Wally blows it with a troupe doin’ Shaks- 
pere through the sticks, cleans up enough jack to choke a 
zebra an’ quits! Kin you beat it? Lookit him, puttin’ the 
ol’ grease on his pan agin! Be gees s 

They went in, and sat critically, awaiting the perform- 
ance of Preparedness, a Comedy Sketch—the act of 
Wallace Harrington’s. 

“The act’s apple sauce, ’cause Wally’s flush!’’ Charlie 
whispered disgustedly as the curtain fell. ‘‘He’s dyin’ 
standin’ up. That act’s hoke, not Hamlet. An’ only two 
people—why, he could clean up—it oughter be a wow! 
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“‘We’re Going to Omaha Too!?”’ 


That act’s a novelty too—it’s differnt; but | 
playin’ her straight, see? Romeo an’ Jul 
By gees, with a act like that we’d wow ” 
Why, you an’ me ——” 

He stopped. The house grew dark. Lady Beat 
Violet Bolingbroke, England’s fairest flower and ¢ 
daughter of the duke, as the ensuing subtitle divul; 
moved down the pictured terraces of a castle, summo! 
her groom. But Charlie stared unseeingly at this scio} 
British aristocracy. He had an idea! 

Why not? He was a picker, Charlie was, a devote: 
propitious Fate, that sheltered him ceaselessly from 1 
phantom of disaster he feared with an inordinate dr 
He called it Bad Luck. Bad Luck laid a hand on 0, 
shoulder and spoke grimly: ‘“‘Come with me.” And 
to avoid such consummation, he had early formulated 
slogan: A guy should be no dumb-bell. A dumb-bell ’ 
a goof, an egg who pulled a bone, subjecting one to 
ignominy of capture. But Charlie was wise. Also he 
careful; and with superstitious fear he followed the 
rule fashioned by himself as burnt offering upon the a 
of a stern yet placable Fate—never to take unless 
needed it. 

He watched the papers ticking off, in accounts 
various crimes, the manifest errors that had been ¢i 
mitted. Somewhere there was always a wrong move. 
ticketing them in others one would thus avoid them. 

“Dumb-bells, them eggs are,’”’ he would say scornfu 

“solid ivory. Allus pullin’ a bone, and then—wham! | 
I don’t. I flies light an’ careful. I been wise!” 
Charlie had. Looking into the future, he had mad 


loot plundered along the highway of his travels. He | 
got it at a bargain, too, before the war, for four thous: 
dollars. 

And now—this act! He chuckled, his wide mo 
grinning as he squinted up at the flickering screen. H 
was a cinch—a darb!—the easiest job of all to swing. 1 
kind of stuff didn’t seem like property anyhow—1 
words, got up out of one’s head, their bringing fe 
representing no real labor. There wasn’t any penalty 
stolen brains. 

And they needed the act. He and Mayme had ag P 
asked to sign again with the Mermaids. They 
secured someone else, a cheap team, saving ae ys 
would throw them out to look for something else dur 
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ymmer, draining the money they had laid away in the 
th bag, while they made the weary, soul-racking 
1 of agencies in quest of the elusive contract. 
d now—if all went well—this act would mean their 
,00d for the next ten years. He recalled Sim Allen’s 
3, a vaudeville agent friend in New York. 
novelty is what you gotta have, Charlie,” Sim had 
“but oncet you get set, Charlie, vaudeville is nice 
_b’lieve me. Your own boss, an’ year after year in 
yme act, y’ understand, nobody to interfere, pilin’ up 
ich of kale! Why, teams I know’ve been playin’ the 
\un circuit year after year, an’ the mazuma—oi yoy!” 
arlie spat appreciatively under the seat and rose with 
y murmur of satisfaction. ‘Goin’ back stage a 
te,” he announced curtly. 
ser he joined Mayme in the lobby, his wide face agrin. 
irl out in a place called Ben Lomond, California, 
; it,” he imparted in brisk undertone as they moved 
the street. “‘Name of Mary Thorpe. She brings it 
ally when he’s passin’ through, sayin’ she hopes it’ll 
ckin’ pretty before she starts pickin’ at the covers. 
a con, he says—coffin fruit—harp rehearser; out 
for her health and on her uppers flat ’cause she can’t 
Wally takes it, but it’s apple sauce with him, and 
hut, see? Through Sad’day night, so he’s sendin’ 
the script to Mary, tellin’ her the act’s a frozen face 
] there is to do is cremate it. An’ he’s leavin’ next 
for Europe with his fam’ly, to be gone a coupla 
” He paused jubilantly, his tongue in his cheek. 
l—get me?” 
yme’s pale blue eyes glowed avidly. “Charlie,” she 
aed, ““you mean yi 
wre!” He chuckled. “Why, it’ll be like takin’ dog 
t from a pup. She’ll croak soon anyhow, an’ then 
e pie. She ain’t even 
yrelatives, nothin’ but 
out with a dramatic 
Wally says, but she’s 
'e he ever heard of. 
—he spread his palm 
yard, in a gesture of 
'e assurance—‘“’s a 
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‘amma allus says 
3 the sense of payin’ 
ood money for any- 
\when it’s lyin’ round 
iady to be copped!” 
sie giggled. © 
tre! I got a title all 
|too—The Wise Guy — 
‘This egg in the act’s 
ij about how he’s so 
| goin’ to save the flag 
| next war, an’ then he 
‘ft, see? All you gotta 
3 tout front every show 
ice her down in short- 
You'll make it. You’ll 
- said over twenty-one 
2 An’ while you’re cop- 
| tells the man’ger 
' laid up at the hotel 
insillitis, see? An’ say, 
ithis guy? I’ll have 
Iggin’, eatin’ outen my 
ties 
(, Charlie, it’ll be a 
y’ cried Mayme. 
1 so, when the Merry 
"aids left Milwaukee 
= Paul, the final stand 
[ season, it took with 
‘entire manuscript of 
pedness, held tenderly 
1 rasp of Charlie Rook. 
ping according to 
(1 at the theater to see 
2 Was any mail, they 
so by a friendly 
carpenter to put up 
h Hotel Elite, kept by 
1 Rosencranz. 

akes a rate of a dollar 
ialf double. George’s 
*|a@ performer. Purty 
ow he gives, they tell 


7 availed themselves 

lite’s hospitality, 
nsed by the tall, 
surbable-faced Mr. 
*ranz, who was not in 
Mice during the day, 
| harlie and Mayme 
eed The Wise Guy 
ilall week in their room, 
i) the midnight train 


into New York Saturday night after the performance, to 
be on hand in case Sim Allen might have an opening for 
them on their arrival. 

Charlie grinned a blithe good-by to George Rosencranz, 
almost chuckling at the other’s parting: ‘‘Hope t’see you 
folks again!”’ 

“Sure. S’long!”’ 

“Good luck!” 

Good luck? Of course he would have that. Why, he 
was the favored of the gods, the original Happy, the 
sweetheart of Lady Luck. They had the act; they were 
letter-perfect. Good luck? It was a pipe. 

He sat downin the Pullman and looked about cautiously, 
then reaching into the little pocket which Mayme sewed 
inside his silk shirts took out a handsomely engraved 
watch-and laid it in Mayme’s lap. 

She gave a little chirp of delight. He didn’t blame her. 
It was a beauty, thin and solid, and daintily embossed. 

“Lamped it under a bunch of envelopes on the desk at 
the Elite Hotel when I was checkin’ out,’”’ he grinned. 
“Somebody musta laid her down maybe when they was 
leavin’. I slips the nifty under my fin an’ buries it next me 
shirt. Worth about a century an’ a half, that baby is. 
Got your initials on too,’’ he pointed out exuberantly. 
“Lookit—‘M. R.’!” 

Mayme held it to the electric globe. “‘ Well, if it ain’t!”’ 
she gasped. ‘‘Oh, it’s swell!’’ 

“Guess you got a birthday next month, ain’t you?” 

““Ya-ah. Mamma allus says if a dame don’t git a present 
when it’s handy it’s nothin’ but a dame’s own fault. There 
it is—‘M. R.’ Say, they musta cracked I was goin’ to git 
it!”’ she giggled. 

“Thought you’d like to look a little nifty. when we’re 
headlinin’ with the act.” 


“I Was Telling Your Partner What a Wonderful Act You Have. It’s Simply Delicious”’ 


“Sure. I’ll save her for extra flash, Charlie. You know 
I already got that one you gits me for Christmas last year.”’ 

“Oh, well, they ain’t no harm in havin’ two. Same as 
one anyhow. Both keeps the same kinda time, so all you 
gotta do is watch you,” he added expertly. ‘‘ Besides, 
what’re you beefin’ about? We kin afford it!” 

“Oh, Charlie, if you ain’t a sketch! It’s swell.” 

He took off his shoes, sliding them under the berth. 
His subconscious mind gave a twitch. He had forgotten 
Mayme had another watch. He sat a moment, remember- 
ing his rule never to take unless one needed it. It was the 
first time that he had disobeyed it. But—oh, well, what 
was the harm? 

He glanced at Mayme, smiling at the watch in her lap 
as she kicked off her satin pumps, taking out her hairpins. 
She was tickled to death over it. Mayme was all to the 
Ziegfeld, Mayme was, with her blond hair bulging at the 
sides, and her shape. He liked ’em a little beefy—none of 
your flat-chested dames for him. It had been a long time 
since she’d been so pleased over anything. 

With a little tsch in his throat he removed the onyx 
horseshoe in his plaid tie and pinned it to the hammock. 
He should worry about anything, with the act in their 
possession! He was going to knock them off their seats; 
why, it’d be gravy, that act, just dripping off the bowl! 


Charlie was right. Two weeks later The Wise Guy 
opened in a little town in Jersey, and success was instanta- 
neous. The audience shrieked throughout, the final cur- 
tain fell to enthusiastic applause, and they were imme- 
diately booked on the big small time for forty weeks, at a 
bigger salary than they had ever received. 

They had triumphed—and not only that, they were as 
safe and solid as the rock he had so often seen in the adver- 
tisements. They had copped 
a gold mine. 

Success—an endless cycle 
of performances treading 
upon one another’s heels 
with pleasurable monot- 
ony—a pinwheel of flam- 
boyant color, spinning to 
the music of jazz and Men- 
delssohn; a kaleidoscope of 
ever-changing charm. 
Weeks of satisfying, eager 
work, perioded by countless 
bows — Mayme graciously 
kissing her hand to laugh- 
ing seas of faces—applause 
whose warm wine coursed 
deliriously through their 
veins. 

Everybody was crazy 
about the act. Performers 
would stand in the wings 
and watch it, a sure compli- 
ment; house managers came 
back from the front with un- 
accustomed words of praise, 
while the audience held their 
sides, giving bursts of soul- 
stirring laughter. Charlie 
designated it belly laughter, 
which is the kind every co- 
median seeks, because it is 
the heartiest. 

The forty weeks sped by 
as if on wings, and another 
forty awaited them. Charlie 
had to grin when he thought 
of what a cinch they had 
stepped into. A guy was a 
fool to bother his head writ- 
ing off things when all you 
had to do was pick up what 

‘the other fellow had done. 
And brains? He snapped 
a mental finger contempt- 
uously at their helplessness, 
laid out open for anyone to 
pinch. Brains were sure a 
darb! 


Piquant and elfin in white 
silk tights, fringed bodice 
and sash of salmon pink, a 
rhinestone band filleting her 
curly bobbed head, the little 
acrobat leaned forward as 
the sixth and final curtain 
fell on the afternoon’s per- 
formance of The Wise Guy, 
and Charlie Rook took up 
his khaki coat and gun. 
Mayme reached languidly 
for her gum under the table 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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critie’s review of a 
“Tt was the flattest and most 
awkward example of the mad-house drama that I 


Extracts from a dramatic 
recent production: 


have seen. . Dull, meandering, pie-eyed, 
imbecilic, it staggered through the evening like a 
gibbering cadaver is vapid blah-blah from 
curtain to curtain. The performance was highly ap- 
proved by the audience last evening.” 


\ , 7 ITHOUT having seen the farce the gifted critic so 
completely adjectives, the odds are five to one the 
show is infor arun. Why? Sixteen years of look- 
ing into the open faces of audiences, acting, authoring, 
starring, starving in earnest attempts to inveigle theater 
patrons into paying my bills, traveling a hundred thousand 
miles in the serious business of seducing snickers from the 
populace, have implanted one fact firmly in my head: The 
audience is always right. 

Consequently when the critic has the honesty to add 
“The performance was highly approved by the audience,”’ 
it tells me that other things, such as publicity, general 
financial conditions, and so on, being propitious, the pro- 
ducer of the above powerfully panned farce has a hit. 

Oh, the hair that has turned white and been plucked out 
in despairing attempts to make audiences laugh! The 
funniest wheeze, the most ludicrous situation isn’t any 
good to anyone if the folks who’ve paid the war tax won’t 
laugh at it. That is one reason why the audience is always 
right; there is no appeal from its decision. 

The profession knows a few religiously followed rules. 
The subject of a quip, for example, must be familiar, and 
the jest itself simple. Because audiences are simple. 

A man seeking relaxation, perhaps forgetfulness of his 
own troubles, chooses vaudeville or a comedy; something 
where he doesn’t have to think; something to give him a 
laugh; something, since all comedy is ultimately discovered 
to be based upon mental or physical anguish, that will give 
him an opportunity to see someone else suffer. He awaits 
the rise of the curtain in the mental attitude of a child 
expecting a bedtime story. He is a member of a mob of 
fifteen hundred or more persons. Therefore he is subject 
to the influence of mob psychology. Outside the theater 
he may be a man of superior intellect. Once the curtain 
rises he is irresistibly, unconsciously affected by the mood 
of those surrounding him. ‘‘ Remember,’’ a successful play- 
wright once advised a protégé, ‘‘the audience’s hair starts 
growing an inch above its eyebrows.” 

If you, offended reader, are a theater patron, you will 
readily admit that the rest of the audience’s intelligence 
and perception is less keen than your own. Have you 
not, many times during a play, murmured, “I saw that 
joke, but nobody else seemed to get it’’? 


Johnny Dooley’s Famous Wheeze 


OU were right, and the rest of the audience were right 

in not laughing. The fault lay on the other side of the 
footlights. If the germ of the joke you sensed was not prop- 
erly developed and delivered the audience could not be 
blamed for muffing it. 

For instance, there was Johnny Dooley’s now famous 
gag. He was playing at the Palace Theater, New York, 
which, as all its patrons know, is directly across the 
square from an 
automat  restau- 
rant. It was the 
week between 
Christmas and 
New Year’s, fol- 
lowing the signing 
of the armistice. 
Most of the Broad- 
way cafés had 
signs in their win- 
dows stating that 
no further table 
reservations for 
New Year’s Eve 
were obtainable. 

In his act, flirt- 
ing with his girl 
partner, Johnny 
invited her to cele- 
brate New Year’s 
Eve with him. 

“You can’t get 
atableanywhere,”’ 
she objected. 

“Don’t worry,” 
Johnny replied; 
“T’ve reserved a 
slot at the Auto- 
mat,” 
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The audience yelled. The longer they visioned Johnny 
spending the evening dropping nickels in a noodle soup 
or prune pie slot, the harder they laughed. But would the 
gag have won a giggle in automatless Pocatello, Idaho, 
the week before Decoration Day? 

Then there was the case of Bugs Buchanan—which 
isn’t his name at all. Bugs is a nut comedian, one of the 
chaps whose antics throw serious doubt into the minds of 
the audience as to their sanity. Bugs it was who, one 
night when his act was failing to register to suit him, lay 
down on the stage on his back, curled his arms and legs in 
imitation of a sick puppy and yelled, ““Dying! Dying on 
Hammerstein’s Roof!’’ Furthermore he refused to get up, 
lying there until the stage hands picked him up and carried 
him off. 

After achieving tremendous success in the East, Bugs 
signed for a tour of the West and for the first time played 
a city in Minnesota. In show circles the town has a repu- 
tation: “You think you’re funny? Wait’ll you play vi 

It is a tough audience, in the performer’s meaning of 
unresponsive, difficult to rouse to enthusiasm. Especially 
are the Sunday audiences tough. The nice people are con- 
spicuous by their absence and the theater is filled with 
large-boned immigrants and their descendants, congeni- 
tally leisurely of mental activity and speech. 

Bugs Buchanan on a Sunday afternoon breezed blithely 
out on the stage to cause the riot he usually raised. His first 
song went over the foots—and lay there. When three or 
four of his—elsewhere—sure-fire wheezes fell in soggy 
silence Bugs stopped in the middle of a joke and inquired, 
“Am I talking too fast for you?” 

Instead of the laugh he expected—“‘ Yes!’ shouted some- 
one in the back of the theater. 

“Holy smoke!’”’ Bugs told the orchestra leader. ‘They 
think I’m on the level. Listen, folks,’’ he besought the 
audience, ‘‘you’ve got me wrong. I am not Sir Henry 
Irving.” 

To prove it he pushed his hand through the top of his 
straw hat. A murmur of disapproval followed. 

Manfully Bugs struggled on, to the most discouraging 
sounds an actor can hear—a few, wide-spaced, scattered, 
half-stifled snickers from a house packed with people. 
Quickly his temper rose. 

Breaking off in the middle of a song he announced: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I’m going to tell you something 
you don’t know—something that will interest you. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I was born and raised right here in this 
town. That makes me a cock-eyed Swede!” 

And he walked off the stage. 

The audience was dazed. So was the stage manager. 
But before the hiss-and-boo boys who are in every audience 
could absorb the meaning of it all and begin functioning 
in their peculiar manner the stage manager grabbed Bugs 
and shoved him back on the stage. 

“Get back there! The next act isn’t ready yet.” 

His burst of temper out of his system, Bugs hopped grin- 
ning out in front of the audience again. 


A Play is Artistically Successful When and Only When it is Financially Successful 
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“Listen, folks,’”’ he said, “I just thought 
good joke—an old one. You'll like it.” 

He told them a joke hoary with whi 
The audience laughed. Bugs blinked an¢ 
them another—older. Again they laughe 

“You're going to love me before I get through,” sh 
Bugs, sensing victory. “I’ve got the longest meme 
the world.” 

He demonstrated it. He stood there clowning and 
ing jokes that the old vikings heard first when they im 
Albion’s shores. And he finished his act in a sponta 
burst of applause. 

Bugs’ eccentric, weird mannerisms, nothing like 
had ever been seen in the town, and his flip, fly, 
cracks were not understandable to that audience, ' 
he discarded his set routine and gave them the thing 
had paid for—entertainment—they were ready to 
their appreciation. Of course to accomplish this 
had to talk to the audience—take them into his confi¢ 

It requires nerve and a quick wit to get away with 
sort of thing. A screamingly funny black-faced y 
villian—let’s call him the Black Speck—used to wo 
most entirely with and to his audiences. After he 
established the this-is-just-between-you-and-me | 
dential atmosphere, he employed at every performa 
stock trick to draw a sure-fire laugh. After one ¢ 
stories, as the laughter was dying down, he would poi 
finger apparently at some couple in the third or fourtl 
and yell, “‘Don’t explain it to her. Let her figure it o1 
herself.”” It never failed to draw a hearty, amused, 
you-imagine laugh. Figure out the reason for it you 


The Sure-Fire Hit Turns Boomerang 


NE afternoon while playing a Texas circuit, in 0 

the stage boxes sat a young man and woman cons 
ously devoted to each other. From their conduct wea 
were willing to bet they’d come into the theater not t 
the show but to escape the heat. Their sole virtue, i 
eyes of us who struggled vainly to attract and hold 
attention, was found in the fact that their téte-a-tét 
not disturbing the rest of the audience. 

The Black Speck came on for his act. He tolda 
As the laugh ebbed he pointed his finger toward thi 
conscious couple in the box. “Don’t explain it to her 
her figure it out for herself!’ he shouted. 

Every eye in the audience turned to the box. The 
the young man leaning over and whispering somethi 
the girl’s ear—apparently the cause and surely the 
firmation of the Black Speck’s remark. 

A roar went up, so loud it brought back to eart 
couple in the box. With a gasp they realized the aud 
was laughing at them. | 

It chanced that the young lady was descended of ¢ 
aristocratic Southern family, blessed with every g 
the gods except a sense of humor. She considered sh 
been grossly insulted. Her brother and fiancé, atte 
a university in a near-by city, agreed with her th 
vulgar vaudeville performer should be permitted to 
her up to public ridicule with impunity. 

So it was that they invited a few of their frien 
occupy seats in the first row of the gallery the nigt 
show open( 
the unive! 
town. In! 
course the | 


mouth to be{! 
first song h' 
greeted | 
hurled egg! 


panions fol 
it. Dumfoy 
the Black ? 


YME to Deauville! All the world is here! The smart- 
est and most exciting place in all Europe this minute! 
Kings and duchesses galore!”’ 

. wires hummed with messages to us from a cosmo- 
n who should know what he is talking about, and 
zan at once to make great preparations in Paris so as 
be eclipsed among the truly smart. New evening 
s were bought recklessly, sport clothes were gone 
nd refurbished, nails were manicured till you could 
ur face in them, and seats were reserved in a first- 
-ompartment, smoker if you please, for the express. 
ent to the coiffeur of my choice. 

ake me beautiful,”’ I said. “I am going to Deauville, 
ll the dazzling world is there. The King of Spain 
s for the Great Week!”’ 

it certainly; to make madame beautiful will be easy; 
do not believe in the tremendous success of Deau- 


it I assure you I saw it in the papers, and I have not 
he King of Spain for years, and everyone was mad 
him the last time I saw him in Paris.’’ My enthusi- 
_ quite girlish. 

s,”’ answers my gloomy hairdresser, “and they have 
need the Prince of Wales, and printed pictures of the 
there he is to stay, and they say the King of Belgium 
ling, and still I do not believe them. It is a poor 
and they are advertising to attract the world.” 

it it down to pessimism and refuse to be squashed. 
join the rush for the direct noon train, which goes 
three heavy sections, and take our places in a com- 
ent with two fat gentlemen, one of whom is a Turk 
e other a Frenchman of sorts. The Turk tries vainly 
+h my eye and finally relapses into slumber and snores 
way down. He has a splendid outfit for the sport, 
nose is huge, and his bulging chest, back 
oulders make cushions for his wabbly head 
t it can’t fall forward, backward or side- 
is mine does when I try to sleep on trains. 
swe get to Trouville he wakes and discusses 
iis friend how women have changed and 
ieir charm lately; and I suppose from 
dsh point of view we have. 

omen are all, all bad nowadays,” he says 
y, and his friend agrees with him. 

ry in descending from the train he tries 
h tactics of shoving women in the back 
9s in his haste to get off. He shoves just 
oO many, an American woman, and she is 
exclaiming triumphantly to her friends, 
he wanted to get off in a hurry, so I helped 
» to it. I pushed him off!’ 


Beds at a Premium 
| 
ARE to stay with friends in a charming 
lla at Trouville, Deauville’s quiet wife, 
‘lies just across the River Touques; but 
ve to find a room for an unexpected mas- 
addition to our party, so after a while we 
x0 to the hotel across the way. 
‘thing, madame,” is the response to our 
es, 
‘daunted, thinking it will be easy to find 
small room, we go on. 
as begun to rain; no taxi to be had, we 
alk. We go toa near-by pension. Nothing. 
‘one to all the hotels. Nothing. We go to 
n little cocktail hotel just near us. Pretty 
ie, with her hair drawn tightly back to 
hionable chignon and all her white teeth 
; at us from between her red lips, shrugs 
solated shoulders. She would love to ac- 
\date us, but even now strangers who have 
net each other are sleeping in twos in the 
Ooms, One On a mattress in the tub and one 
floor. The billiard table is covered with 
's; the sofas are full. Nothing—any- 


to into obscure little houses where “Cham- 
ublées” signs are hung out. All full. We 
|wetly home to dear Polly and hot tea and 
and strawberry jam, and she smiles 
y and says the cook will sleep in the kitchen and 
e else on a mattress on the floor, and all will be well. 
comfort in her sweet tranquillity we relax and re- 
selves unwillingly to putting her to great incon- 
bP , 
have to engage rooms weeks ahead for the Grande 
e if you want to be comfortable. People take them 
| Whole season, coming down perhaps only for a 
nd or so before the Great Week in August. Inter- 
lames like Pulitzer and Vanderbilt may be signed 


to leases of villas, but 
their lessees may come 
down only two or three 
times to sit on the ve- 
randa for a few hours on 
hot afternoons. Owners 
of magnificent yachts an- 
chor them in the river 
and live in them, coming 
to the rooms they have 
engaged only to dress. 

If youare lucky enough 
to have a good room in a 
big hotel strangers may 
come up and ask you if 
they may dress in your 
apartments, as a great 
favor. If you cannot find 
decent accommodations 
you may have to resort 
to renting mattresses at 
the furniture shops, if 
they still have any, and 
putting. them in some 
empty garage. Most beds 
are split in two, and 
someone is using the mat- 
tress on the floor while 
the springs, covered with 
comfortables, make a 
second couch for a weary 
but determined traveler. 

However, we are out 
of all this rush at dear 


PHOTOS, COPYRIGHT BY M. ROL, PARIS 
Lady Gordon at Deauville. 
Jeanne Marnac, at the Equally Famous Potiniere 


Above—The Famous Actress, 


Polly’s little place in Trouville, and our big cement terrace 
on which we have all our meals when it is fine, overlooks 
the enormous pebbleless sandy beach and the wide ocean; 
so what more can we ask? 

» Polly and her husband had a great time finding the villa. 
The agents showed them huge places with acres of gardens 
at first, and then rushed them abruptly to little stuffy 
shut-up houses so as to mark the contrast and make them 
feel like worms in their desire for a small place. One 
tightly shuttered villa they were not allowed to visit. 
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Kathleen Eloware! 


“No, monsieur, it has 
a bad name. It has a 
mystery. We will leave 
it at that if monsieur 
pleases; it has a mystery 
and no one ever rents 
it. If they did, things 
would be sure to hap- 
pen. Strange, unnamed 
things.” 

Our first day in Deau- 
ville we go to the famous 
Potiniére for a noon apé- 
ritif. We order five bar- 
botages, and are brought 
a stimulating beverage 
in a tall glass with slices 
of orange, cherries and 
green grapes floating in 
it amid chunks of ice. It 
is dark brown, and we 
are still guessing what 
was in it that comforted 
and cheered us so 
strangely. That day the 
sun was shining and 
everyone was out. 


Types 


HE Potiniére means 
“the gossiping place,”’ 
and is really a cake shop 
with a bar and tables and 
chairs. Being set back 
from the street, the square 
in front is filled with more 
green tables and chairs, 
— at which all the world 
sits. During the season 
sd the crowd overflows into 
the street and chokes its 
narrow length. You sim- 
ply must see and be seen at the Potiniére at 
twelve o’clock, or give up the game completely. 
Here the true character of Deauville comes out. 
By the end of the season, manners are frayed and 
you are bumped and pushed by people who will 
find chairs whether there are any or not. They 
have gambled and probably lost heavily all the 
night before, and their nerves are frazzled and 
worn, their mood sordid, and they whine and 
grumble, showing their real characters through 
the veneer of breeding and the paint they 
daily apply. You may see a few well-known 
people, certainly—people of refinement who are 
always to be counted upon to preserve a suave 
exterior—but the majority of the occupiers of 
chairs will be dressmakers wearing their own 
creations and on the lookout for clients clad in 
their models, journalists, buyers of clothes for 
big houses, our own dear nouveaux riches, all 
looking at one another and all hoping that the 
other one is someone famous, all with axes to 
grind. Mrs. X., wife of the owner of chewing- 
gum millions from the West, has two pretty 
daughters for whom she hopes to catch counts 
at least; her French prototype sits opposite her. 
The two fluffy-haired little American charmers 
would be much better off at one of our own re- 
sorts, playing with nice boys of their own age, 
but it takes a long time to learn that. 

One large dark gentleman with a fat cigar and 
a diamond ring is just beginning to disclose to 
his goggle-eyed victim the get-rich-quick scheme 
he has hugged back for weeks; and the goggle- 
eyed one in turn is bent on finding out just how 
much his fat friend is really worth, so that he 
may begin to put his carefully nursed scheme 
into operation. The dressmakers stare and make 
mental notes; the journalists sit and chortle 
over anecdotes they dare not print. 

“But I’ll have to cable that only the highest society is 
to be seen here, and that this is the place to see how the 
aristocracy lives and acts,’’ he drawls disgustedly. “Gee! 
How I wish I might tell the truth!” 

One pouring day the Potiniére was empty of all but the 
trusty business seekers, when along came the King of 
Spain and three stout male friends. He sat himself down 
at a little table, hoisted his umbrella over his green felt hat 
with the little bow in the back, and leaned his Spanish nose 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Lost Illusions 


HERE is deep and freely expressed anxiety in Europe 

over the state of America’s soul. But there is also 
willingness on the part of our friends over there to save it 
for us. This salvation is not free—in fact, it is deucedly 
expensive—but as our would-be saviors point out, it is 
better to be broke and saved than solvent and damned—as 
we are—by most of Europe. 

For we are sunk in sin, if we are to believe our European 
critics and some American ones; steeped in iniquity; 
wallowing in ill-gotten wealth; while Europe, poor but 
proud, broke but blameless, is busy with the better, the 
nobler, the higher things, having already saved her own 
soul. 

The propaganda is growing a little raw, as we say in our 
uncouth American way—a bit thick, as our more sophisti- 
cated British cousins put it. Well-informed Americans 
have never really expected that the foreign debts would be 
paid in full. But they did hope and they had a right to 
expect that so long as those debts were unliquidated Eu- 
rope would cut down her armaments, reduce her military 
expenses, and use the men and the money thus saved 
to rehabilitate her nations. But all this anti-American 
propaganda, these attempts to blacken the American 
character and to ascribe to the nation unworthy motives 
and actions of which it is quite guiltless, are gradually 
effecting a change in public opinion over here. 

There is a streak of sentimentalism in Americans, quite 
absent from the European character where money is con- 
cerned, that is easily played on by clever propaganda— 
and it has been, we may add. In the past we have fallen 
for the shame-them-into-it stuff, but the recent work 
along this line has been too coarse to influence the kiddie 
type of mind even. ; 

Now when the average American reads that America 
has lost her soul while Europe has saved hers, he asks that 
average American question, ‘How do they get that way?” 
He remembers America’s part in the war, and how she 
refused to profit to the extent of a dollar of reparations or 
an inch of territory. He knows that the European powers 
divided vast gain in land and enormous trade possibilities; 
that their rapacities and jealousies resulted in a peace that 
is a fomenter of war. He looks at the Near East, where 
one great nation stood behind the Greeks while another got 
behind the Turks. And he is asked to take lessons in 
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saving his soul from the politicians in control of these 
nations—politicians who have ruined Europe and who now 
ask that we act as a wrecking crew to salvage the old 
mess for them while they push on to new triumphs of ruin. 

America has been absolutely right in keeping out of 
foreign affairs under the conditions and the leadership 
that have prevailed since the armistice. Until the politi- 
cians have a change of heart, until they settle down to say- 
ing their souls and their countries as well as their bacon, 
we cannot help Europe, but we can cripple ourselves. 

We wish that these international bankers and these 
foreign critics of ours who are prating of America’s duty 
would formulate in concise, concrete terms just what that 
duty is, and tell us just what Europe wants and will accept 
from us besides money. We do not believe that there is a 
workable program of codperationin anyone’s mind. Every- 
one who understands what is happening right now in Eu- 
ropean affairs knows that America would get about as far 
in the present League of Nations as a watermelon in a col- 
ored camp meeting. 

Of course if we forgave Europe the old debts and loaned 
her our last dollar we could be as snow-white as we were 
for a few brief weeks while we were pouring American 
soldiers and dollars into Europe. For ten billion we could 
undoubtedly be “‘all heart’’; for twenty, “‘all soul.’ 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post has been asked by several 
peace organizations to urge the calling of a second dis- 
armament conference. There has been no stronger advo- 
cate of a gradual scaling of armies and navies to a police 
basis than this weekly. But taking into consideration the 
fact that at this writing the most important decisions of 
the last conference have not been confirmed and carried 
out, in view of the temper of Europe and the Far East, in 
the light of the war by proxy in the Near East, we do not 
believe that the time is ripe for another conference. We 
might wake up to find that some of the conferees had dis- 
armed by proxy too. Until the present international crime 
wave has passed, America must keep herself in a strong 
defensive condition. Some of our very best nations, while 
piously protesting their belief in war prohibition, have 
been bootlegging territorial and trade advantages. We 
can’t get anywhere with a white-ribbon disarmament con- 
ference if the delegates come to it with whisky on the 
breath and something on the hip. 

America is for limitation conferences, economic confer- 
ences, moral and financial aid—anything that will help 
Europe, as soon as Europe is really ready to help herself. 
And we would gladly give her all the money that she wants 
if she would give back to our young men those things that 
her huckstering politicians took from them in the Great 
War and the little peace—their illusions and their ideals. 


Guinea Pigs or Children 


HE people of Colorado will next month accept or 

reject by popular vote a so-called antivivisection bill 
that is so sweeping in its provisions that its passage would 
apparently make it unlawful to test cows for tuberculosis, 
to vaccinate against smallpox or typhoid fever or to con- 
duct any form of medical experimentation upon animals 
either with or without the use of anesthetics. If this 
backward-looking measure becomes law the manufacture 
of vaccines and antitoxins in the state of Colorado will 
become a penal offense. Chemists can actually be fined 
and sent to jail for making the surest known cure for 
diphtheria or the most certain preventive of smallpox; and 
any medical research that involves the inconvenience of a 
single guinea pig will put a scientist behind the bars. 

The antivivisectionists long ago had their day in the 
court of public opinion. Their case had a fair hearing 
and it was not thrown out until it was clearly shown 
that much of their evidence was false, much of their rea- 
soning fatuous and unsound. On the other hand the im- 
measurable value of animal experimentation is every day 
being demonstrated with evidence that is more and more 
overwhelming. It is even whispered in medical circles 
that the conquest of cancer will soon be an accomplished 
fact. In the meantime every farmer’s boy knows that 
the control of hog cholera, anthrax and other animal 
diseases—made possible by animal experimentation—each 
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year prevents far more suffering in brute creation tt 
ever inflicted upon it by the whole tribe of callous im 
gators that became extinct nearly a century ago. __ 

And yet, there are many honest and convinced | 
vivisectionists. There are those who can visualize wit) 
feigned horror the experiences of a guinea pig in a biole 
laboratory, and who will pour out their pity upon it ins 
of upon the children that gasp and strangle in the dy 
of diphtheria. They cannot perceive that possibly P 
dence put that guinea pig in the world so that by its¢ 
it might give back life to some suffering morsel of hu 
ity. And yet that is what guinea pigs are doing every 

The issue is plain enough. The choice is between ¢ 
for guinea pigs or for human beings. | 


Farmers for Canada 


HE people of the United States, including the 
ticians, are interested in the maintenance of ag) 
ture. The Dominion of Canada is as deeply concern 
the United States in the maintenance of agriculture 
for a different reason. Canada is still in the extra 
stage of development and her agriculture must expa 
she is to remain a prosperous country. Under 
circumstances the Canadian policy on immigration d 
from ours. : 
They have adopted a program of selective immigre 
They desire to secure immigrants from Scandinavia, 
many, Holland, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
the United States. They desire immigrants from 
countries because these are expected to fit into the ( 
dian viewpoint and are known to be adaptable to Can; 
agriculture. Canada desires only immigrants who 
become farmers. Slavs and Mediterraneans are ‘no 
sired, because it is felt that they would not fit into ( 
dian conditions and would not desire to enter agricu 
In each of the countries mentioned Canada expects i) 
way or another to recruit selected desirable immigrar 
In order to meet the expected stream of immigr 
a land-settlement plan has been devised. Careful su 
of the three prairie provinces have indicated that 
ten million acres of good grain land lie untilled withi 
miles of a railroad. A colonization association has 
formed, financial support has been secured by subi! 
tions throughout Canada, and it is stated that the Fé! 
Government of the Dominion and the Governme| 
Great Britain have pledged financial support. 
The central idea of the scheme of colonization lie 
plan of finance. The immigrant is to purchase his 
and the conditions of payment are fixed and made l 
Assuming that a quarter section is priced at $ 
tenth of this sum, or $320, must be paid down 
chase. During the two following years no paym 
due for interest or amortization. Beginning ¥ 
third year and extending through twenty-nine f 
years, the sum due annually is $234.34. When # 
nual payments are completed the land is paid f 
A provision is also made for aid in the selection of 
seed, animals and implements. Canada has had suf 
experience in the problems of wheat farmers operati 
insufficient capital to be fully aware of the ne essity! 
conducting the affairs of new immigrants as 
them from exploitation and bankruptcy contin 
crop failure. 4 
The land-settlement plan, as announced, repr 
distinct advance on the scheme of individual se 
homesteads by which our frontier states were popt 
Americans are naturally interested in this pr 
because of the frank efforts that are being mad 
Canadian organization to secure settlers from tl 
States. For example, land agents in the United S 
to be paid one dollar per acre taken up by settlers 
by them. The prospect of gain through increase 
values is being held before the eyes of American! 
who are assumed to be dissatisfied with conditi 
This means to the student of American rural 
urban industries beckon to our farmers from one sldé 
Canadian land promoters beckon to them from ie 
side. The situation certainly must meet the views 
who believe in free competition. 


q 


HERE is a deep undercurrent of discontent 
among the farmers today that has never existed 


before. It is slowly developing into a deter- 
tion to end certain conditions, and matters are 

ng themselves in such manner as presently to make 
discontent and determination felt in a wholly unex- 
d direction. 

's the purpose of the present article to show how this 
atent has developed, what is feeding it, what form of 
1 it is likely to take, and why it is that leaders of 
‘ht and action should give some special attention at 
ime to the agrarian situation, and not much longer 
‘t labor troubles to occupy the center of the stage and 
the play. 

is discontent is not limited to a few incompetents. 
tends from the least even unto the greatest of the 
:mass of the five million men who make their living 
e land, whether as owner-operators, proprietors or 
‘s. For thousands of our best citizens are being 
7 crowded to the wall on farms where they had at 
ime been successful, and other thousands, able to 
wer any reasonable storm, are beginning to shake 
heads and declare that before long something will 
‘ be done about it. 

y yesterday a Mississippi Valley farmer who raises 
hundred acres of corn every year and who knows 
it costs him per acre and per bushel declared that 
jm a single day since last year’s crop of thirty 
and bushels was made could it have been sold for 
ch to repay the cost of production. He can stand the 
‘for a time at least, but John Smith on his eighty- 
arm and Peter Jones on his one hundred and sixty, 
families to support, are being slowly but surely 
bined 

‘re is a great deal of talk these days about a living 
but it seems to be forgotten that the farmers of this 
ry lost almost enough in 1920 alone to pay the for- 
ie or float the soldiers’ bonus twice over. This was 
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a real and not a hypothetical loss, because it came after 
the crops had been made at high expense and it came 
without warning. The farmers have taken a heavy dose of 
very bitter medicine that nobody else seems willing to 
take. 

Ever since that month of May in 1920 the farmers have 
been studying the problem as to why it is that others with 
their bare hands are earning more than farmers with their 
investments; how it is that labor is more prosperous than 
ever before, while experienced farmers and hard workers 
on the land are losing their properties and going bankrupt; 
how it is that wealth is piling up in the form of capital, 
while investments in farm land are decreasing in value. 


The Economic End Man 


HE farmers have not struck; they have stuck, and they 

will stick as long as possible, for that is their habit; but 
they are thinking as they work, and they have the problem 
pretty well thought through. They understand that as 
capitalists they are at a disadvantage as compared with 
big business, but that is another story of ancient standing. 
What is pinching them now is that they are decidedly at a 
disadvantage both as capitalists and as laborers. 

They understand that the financial dance of death that 
follows always in the wake of war had to come to an end 
if we were to avoid the fate of Russia, and they under- 
stand, too, that the first and heaviest burden of deflation 
comes and must come upon the farmer, 
especially when, as now, the buyers of 
our surplus are mostly bankrupt. They 
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understand that this is one of the ways in which 
wars are paid for, and another is by taxation such as 
the American farmer never before was called upon 
to meet. 

This they understand, and they discover, too, that 
every nation and every interest is doing all it can to shift 
the burden of the war debt onto somebody else—anybody 
else, indeed—and that the farmer is the end man who sells 
cheap and buys dear in every market of the world, so that 
if he be not exceedingly wary he will pay it all, as the land 
man has done in most of the wars of history and is likely 
to do now unless conditions speedily change. 

For he reads in the morning paper Mr. Gompers’ boast 
that labor in general has suffered a reduction of less than 
5 per cent in war wages, that often indeed it has succeeded 
in securing an actual advance in the “advantage” which 
it secured while the existence of the nation was at stake. 
So has labor made money by the war while the farmer is 
borrowing money to pay the bills and meet his taxes. 

Another point is becoming tolerably clear to the farmer: 
He is beginning to realize that inasmuch as labor is fighting 
for a living wage it pays no taxes, even for the education 
of its own children, the expense of which is thrown back 
upon him and other capitalists big and little. This he has 
figured out as he has puzzled his brains as to how to meet 
his obligations and save his farm; all of which is directing 
his attention to labor conditions as the chief cause of his 
principal difficulties. 

The farmer fully believes with Mr. Gompers that labor 
has lost practically nothing of its advantage gained during 
the war. He has abundant evidence of it every time he 
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Supposing—That William J. Bryan Became Keeper of the Monkey House in the Zoo and Had an Opportunity to Get First-Hand 
Knowledge of Darwin’s Theory of Evolution of Man 


Education 


ARK HOPKINS sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 


And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught— 
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If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught— 


For the farmer’s boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 

‘The kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!” 


Philosophy, languages, medicine, law, 
Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 
If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may brag of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your noble halls 
And all your modern features, 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach 
And the multifarious things you teach— 
But how about the teachers? 
Are they men who will stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 
Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 
No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men; 
So is it now, so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Alice in Bunkerland 


““TJOLD fast!’’ shouted the White Rabbit 
as he swung his roadster around the 
curve at sixty miles an hour. 

“Hold fast, or we’ll be late for the two-ball 
foursome.” 

“What’s a two-ball foursome?”’ Alice tried 
to say, but her voice was drowned in the rush 
of wind and the noise of the motor; and she 
found herself repeating: 


If a two-ball foursome 
Plays a four-ball twosome 
Will the two balls score some 
If the four balls lose some ? 


The car stopped suddenly in front of a large 
white colonial building situated on the top of a 
hill. The White Rabbit jumped out of the car 
and ran up the steps of the building, disappear- 
ing through a door marked Men’s Grill. Alice 
did not see him again that day. 

Sloping gently down from the house was a 
pleasant green field, dotted here and there with 
little mounds of turf and occasional patches 
of-yellow sand. Alice could see several gayly 
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dressed men and women, armed with curious implements, 
busily digging up the sand and the turf. 

“Out of the trenches by Christmas,”’ 
climbed out of the car. 

On the veranda were a number of people, and Alice 
recognized her old friends the White Knight and the Red 
Queen. 

The Queen had discarded her accustomed costume and 
was wearing a sporty green sweater and a pair of white 
linen knickerbockers. 

The Knight was holding a large canvas bag that con- 
tained a number of shining objects that looked like farming 
tools. To Alice there seemed to be as many as a hundred of 
them. The Red Queen and the White Knight paid no 
attention to Alice as she approached, but continued to 
engage in what sounded like a heated argument. 

“They seem to be talking English,” thought Alice, 
“but I can’t understand a word they’re saying.” 

“‘T had him dormie three on the waterhole,”’ said the 
White Knight, ‘but I flubbed my mashie shot ——” 

“Took an eight on the fifth,” said the Queen. “I pulled 
my drive into the rough A: 

s off my game,”’ said the Knight. 
on the ——” 

“___ left me stymied,”’ interrupted the Queen. 

“Oh, dear,” said Alice, “‘what are they talking about?” 

The Red Queen turned abruptly on Alice. 

*“How do you correct a slice?’”’ she snapped. 

“T’ve no idea,” said Alice. : 

“Of course not,”’ said the White Knight. ‘Your stance 
is all wrong.” 

“You should take a few lessons with the Fiblick and the 
Lyin’s,” said the Queen. 

“What are they?” asked Alice politely. 


said Alice as she 


“T had a bad lie 


. 
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“The Fiblick is what you fib with, stupid, an 
Lyin’s are to lie with. You can’t play the game wil 
them.” 

“The Lyin’s are especially useful for reproaching, | 
the White Knight. ‘If your opponent says he has 
five, you look at him reproachfully and say ‘A dr} 
short mashie, two on the green—that gives me a| 
That’s called reproaching.”’ 

“Why don’t you get MacMunchausen, our profess 
to give you a couple of lessons with the Wouldn’t Chi 
said the Red Queen. 

Alice was ashamed to ask any more questions, bi! 
White Knight explained. 

“The Wouldn’t Clubs are the clubs that wouldn| 
right for you. You always use them when you’re of]! 
game.” | 

“‘Suppose you are on your game?” Alice asked. | 

“You never are,” said the Queen. “That’s wh! 
game is called g’off.” | 

““As I came along the veranda,” said Alice, “I | 


someone say he did the course in par. What does 
mean?”’ ; a 
‘‘Par-haps!”’ answered the Red Queen and the 1) 


Knight in chorus. —Newman Li 


The Fairy Prince 


Plans and Specifications for Ideal Husba: 


HEN A GIRLIS EIGHTEEN: He must be ta: 

dark, with wonderful glowing eyes and wavy hai 
shoulders must be broad and his waist narrow. His 
must make one thrill with its magnetism. He mu 
gentle, yet forceful, the kind of Prince a girl would g 
die for. He must know how to dress; not flashily or (| 
tatiously, but in the best of taste. He} 
be kind to dumb animals and to those wl) 
weaker than himself. He must—it goes| 
out saying—be rich. 

WHEN A GIRLIS TWENTY-ONE: Compl 
and height of Prince do not so muchm| 
Tall, dark Prince preferred, but others! 
apply. As to shoulders, though broad) 
naturally are desired, an applicant Wi! 


the shoulders suggests some slight pac! 
Waist optional. He must be a gentlem) 
course, and know how to dress, but he wil 
be jumped on if there happens to be a+ 


‘ animals nice, but not necessary. Th 
must have an ample income. 
WHEN A GIRL IS TWENTY-FIVE: 
may be of any complexion and any} 
He may be tall or short, light or dark; 


his waist; they are nobody’s concerr 
own. The girl would prefer a sawed-0 
who was nice to a tall broad-should 
who was astick. As to his being ag 
every man is a gentleman if he is 
right at home. Furthermore a ma 
wear a made-up tie and still bea 
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K_GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, H 


They'll laugh good and hearty 

At your Hallowe’en party 
If you show a Jack o’ Lantern like this 

His jolly old face will be known any place, 
And at winning the prize you can’t miss! 


Ww 
The Prize Winner! 

Judged SO by millions of people to whom the 
very name of “soup” means also— Campbell's. 
Liven your next dinner or luncheon party with 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. You'll find it’s the 
spark that sets the conversation going and puts 
everybody in the jolly mood which makes the 


party “go.” 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is the smooth, rich puree of vine-ripened tomatoes, 
plucked at their juiciest perfection. Choice 
butter and dainty spicing are blended in, with 
the skill of Campbell’s famous chefs. It’s the 
kind of soup your appetite remembers. The 
kind that makes a special impression which says 
“T'll remember that soup and have it soon again.” 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Delight your guests with 
this Cream of Tomato! 


It’s a soup to make any 
hostess proud. Heat sepa- 
rately equal portions of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
and milk or cream.. Be care- 
ful not to boil. Add pinch 
of baking soda to the hot 
soup and stir into the hot 
milk or cream. Serve imme- 
diately. Many prefer to use 
evaporated milk for an extra 
rich, thick Cream of Tomato. 
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XVII 


down the hill perhaps two hun- 

dred yards before he found what 
‘he feared to find. At the edge of the 
beaten road Yvonne de Marsay lay, 
a tumbled little heap, one arm out- 
spread, one bent beneath her body. 
Her face was hidden. John dis- 
mounted to kneel beside her. Gently 
he turned her so he could see her 
face; it was white, the eyes were 
closed, and a little rivulet of blood 
oozed down from some wound invis- 
ible in the thickness of her hair. He 
lifted her in his arms and scrambled 
down the bank at the left of the road 
to the cold clean water of the brook, 
where he laid her upon the softness 
of a bed of ferns while he cleansed 
her face and neck with his sopping 
handkerchief. Her heart, he assured 
himself, was beating. It was uncon- 
sciousness he must combat, and not 
death he must announce. 

For minutes he laved her face and 
chafed her hands, but could find no 
key to open the doors of nothingness 
through which she had passed. It was 
more than mere unconsciousness— 
concussion, he feared, requiring min- 
istrations more skilled than any he 
could render. So he lifted her again 
and carried her down the mountain, 
leaving his mare to follow if she 
would. 

On his own bunk in the tent he 
made use of when he spent the night 
on The Deyil’s Stairway he laid her, 
and going to the opening called Paddy 
Skidmore. 

‘Miss de Marsay,” said he, “‘has 
met with an accident—been thrown 
from her horse. I’m afraid of concus- 
sion. Have we a man who can ride? 
My horse is coming down behind 
me. Send someone to St. Croix for a 
doctor.” 

“The poor baby!” said Skidmore, 
peering through the flap of the tent. 
“T’ll go myself and ride like the 
devil.” 

“Not Doc Roper,” said Thorne. 

Then for two hours he sat beside 
Yvonne, wringing cloths in cold water 
and placing them on her forehead. 
The flow of blood from the cut in the 
depths of her hair ceased. Now and 
again she moved slightly, muttered, 
moaned, but did not open her eyes to 
see his anxious face bending over her. 

He wondered why her horse had 
fallen. As best he could he held up 
before his mind’s eye the scene of the 
mishap. Unless she had been riding 
recklessly, at breakneck speed down the mountainside, he 
could see no reason why her mount should have lost his 
footing. The horse had fallen; its condition spoke elo- 
quently of that. Why had it fallen? He determined that 
the first opportunity should take him to the spot to see 
what excuse a surefooted horse might offer for such be- 
havior. 

Yvonne flung out her hand and muttered. 
du dragon,’ 
intelligible. 

John continued his procession of cold compresses until, 
perhaps five minutes before the doctor arrived, Yvonne 
opened her eyes as if by a great effort of will and looked 
at the slanting tent wall above her. It was incomprehen- 
sible to her, and her eyes widened. She lifted herself on her 
elbow, then sudden pain clouded her face and she sank 
back upon the pillow. In a moment she opened her eyes 
again, this time full upon John. They were puzzled, 
curious eyes. They darkened, became accusing. 

“You—hurt—me,” she said. 

John shook his head. ‘You fell from your horse,” he 
said. 

“My head—aches. I’m—dizzy.”’ 

“Close your eyes. Would you like a drink?” 

“No.” She shut her eyes again, but almost immediately 
reopened them as if curiosity were more powerful than pain. 

“T wasn’t—coming to do—any harm,” she said. “‘ You 
shouldn’t have—tripped my horse.” 


oJ ow THORNE walked his mare 


” 


“La queue 
’ she said so stumblingly as to be almost un- 
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He Lifted Her Again and Carried Her Down the Mountain 


It was evident she believed herself the victim of deliber- 
ate intention, that she had been injured by some defensive 
measure of John Thorne’s. 

“The doctor will be here soon,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Please 
don’t talk.’”” He spread another compress upon her fore- 
head. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

“‘T met your horse at the top of the hill. You were lying 
beside the road a couple of hundred yards farther on, and 
I brought you here.” 

“He tripped. He tripped. I could feel him.” 

“T hear the doctor,” said John, and arose to give the 
physician his place. ‘“She has just regained conscious- 
ness,”’ he said. “If there is anything you need 

“‘T will let you know after I have made an examination,”’ 
said the doctor. 

John walked away from the tent and up the hill. 
Yvonne’s impression had been one of her horse tripping. 
As he recalled the spot there had been nothing for a horse 
to trip upon. It was still light and would be for an hour or 
more, and now, before a sudden rain or before the road 
was used by more passers-by, was the time to make an 
examination if one was to be made. John walked rapidly, 
for he was impatient to see what was to be seen. 

At the scene of the mishap he stopped and scrutinized 
the road. It was on a bend. Yvonne descending the hill 
had been thrown as the highway made a sudden movement 
to the right. As that road went, this was a singularly 
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smooth portion. It was not rutt 
rocks thrust through the surfac 
no roots protruded from ab 
trees. There was nothing abo 
spot except that it was one w] 
rider would come upon gud 
around a bend. A point to b 
mind, thought John. 

For the sake of the argument 
admitted that the horse had tri 
Therefore it must have trippec 
something. Could it have b 
loose stone which a hoof had sp 
from the road when the a 
plunged forward? He hunted fo 
a stone, but could find none, 
dences of the horse’s fall rem; 
hair scraped from its shoulde: 
blood. It was possible to arriy 
some exactitude at the place wl 
had stumbled. Of a sudden Jol 
came curious to examine the 
to see if there were marks be 
hoof and knee. 

He stepped carefully off the 
to the right and circled ginger 
man might have lurked there, 1 
there, and left slight traces, f 
woods were dry, the spot clu 
with rocks. John worked y 
theory, a possibility, a plausi 
It was conceivable Yvonne's 
might have tripped over a tau 
stretched across the road just 
enough to catch the horse be 
hock and knee. If so, it must 
been stretched between tree ani 
A sapling six inches in diameter 
where it would be available fo 
a purpose, in line with the po 
which the horse had stumbled. 
John examined painstakingly. | 
not wish to deceive himself, } 
could not deny a slight mark ¢ 
sapling’s bark a foot from the gi 
It was not an abrasion—muc 
faint for that. A rub! Barel 
cernible, proving nothing, butf 
conjecture. On the ground abo 
tree was no mark carrying a m¢ 
to John’s eyes. 

He crossed the road to exami 
tree which, on that side, must 
held the opposite end of the wi 
wire had been used. Again he 
nothing that could be adduc 
evidence—only the shadow 
abrasion—which might be eag 
agination rather than fact. 

Nevertheless, John was conv 
In his mind he was certain a tat 
had crossed the road in Yv 
path. The point at which a qu 
arose was this: Had the wire 
placed there for Yvonne or for himself? This m 
great difference. If someone had sought to injure h 
place him hors de combat, that was one thing. Ifa 
erate attempt had been made to break Yvonne de 
say’s neck, that was another. As he retraced his 
toward the falls he reasoned upon it, and his rea 
came to little. It was well known he traversed thi 
daily on horseback. Who would know of Yvonne’ 
ing? Such a trap would be sure to catch John rT 
but would it have been set there for Yvonne de M 
Unless she had been followed, spied upon, and, 
horse made the slow ascent of the mountain, the w 
had skirted the road, passed her and set his trap? 
was plausible. The probabilities pointed to an 
against himself; some instinct not amenable t¢ 
insisted the attempt had been made against Yvonne 
there he was compelled to rest. 

As John neared his tent the doctor appeared in 
and John advanced toward him, his eyes asking @ qu 
“Not serious,” said the doctor. “‘No bones 
Just a shaking up and shock. Nothing to worry 
Let her stay where she is until she feels able to HS 

tonight, at least. Tomorrow she can be sent for.” 

“What am I to do for her?” 

“T have given her a sedative—to calm her ne 
a couple of hours you will do well to give her anotl 
is marked and on the table. Then she'll sleep.” 
(Continued on Page 28) | 
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reliability, that he steps on 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
“Unless you notified her family,’”’ said John, “they do 
not know. Will you telephone Bracken? Assure him we 


will do what is possible for her comfort, and will drive her 
to town tomorrow as soon as she is able.”’ 

John hesitated an instant, then he asked, ‘‘ Doctor, on 
your rounds this afternoon did you see Doc Roper?” 

“Why do you ask?” the doctor returned, pausing and 
looking intently at John. 

“You may call it curiosity if you like,” John said, and 
smiled. “I shan’t mind. Curiosity is one of the most use- 
ful things in the world—and much maligned. Where 
would your science of medicine be if curiosity had never 
led to inquiry into the properties of drugs or to the exact 
location of the vermiform appendix?”’ 

“T have not seen him today,” said the doctor, and 
paused again before he added, ‘“‘which is—unusual.” 

“Thank you,’ said John. “Have you any idea what 
ails André de Marsay?” 

“More curiosity?” 

“Of the scientific sort,’”’ said John. 

“T have an idea,” said the doctor. ‘I think I could 
name the ailment which confines him to his room.” 

‘And it is?” 

*“A lock,” said the doctor. ‘‘Give Miss de Marsay the 
powder in two hours. Good afternoon.” 

John stood watching the physician climb into his buggy 
and commence the ascent of the hill; then he spoke to 
himself. ‘‘I question your diagnosis, doctor,” he said. 
“An exploratory operation would reveal something more 
than a lock.’”? Whereupon he walked to the tent and 
asked, ‘‘ May I come in?”’ 

“Come in,” said Yvonne, and he found her bolstered up 
by pillows, half sitting, half reclining, a bandage about 
her head and sundry plasters covering abrasions upon 
her arm. 

“T’ve been to the wars, 
a smile. 

“The days of the Amazon are gone,” he said gravely. 

‘Am I a prisoner of war?” she asked with an attempt 
at pertness. 

‘Are you sure your horse tripped?” he asked. 

“T’m certain. Any rider would know the sensation. 
Are you also guarding the roads with spring guns?” 

“Miss de Marsay,’’ said John, ‘“‘whatever it was your 
horse tripped over was not placed there by me. On the 
contrary, I fancy it was placed there for me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That it was offensive warfare, not defensive.” 

“You think somebody tried to—harm you?” 


” 


she said with an attempt at 
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“Undoubtedly.” John was not so certain of the fact, 
but to him it seemed better to be so than to alarm her with 
the possibility of lurking danger threatening herself. 

She mused over this, evidently trying to justify violence 
in this concrete case as she was prepared to justify it in 
the abstract. Her head ached too sharply to make this 
wholly possible, and her arm stung with the unguents of 
the doctor’s dressings. Yvonne was experiencing how it 
felt to be hurt, and in such circumstances it is difficult to 
reason about the right and wrong of it. Also she was seeing 
John Thorne lying by the roadside with a broken neck, 
and she did not like the picture. No, the thing came too 
near home for easy justification. But she was stubborn, 
and not even to herself would she admit that an inter- 
loper, a despoiler as she regarded John, could have any 
right to travel the highways in safety. 

“Tf you hadn’t come and stolen our timber,”’ she said, 
“nobody would have bothered you. It’s your own fault.” 

“That you are lying with a broken head?” he asked 
with a twinkle. 

“T do not approve of the sneaking way it was done,”’ she 
said with what dignity was available at the moment. 
““My grandfather would not have done such a thing. No, 
indeed! I’ll tell you how my grandfather would have 
acted, and how I would act if—if matters were not as 
they are.” 

“‘T’m interested,” said John. 

“You're making fun of me!” she said hotly. 

“Indeed I’m not. I’m interested in your point of view, 
and in your philosophy of life. In fact, I’m interested in 
you yourself. Do tell me what you would do.” 

“Forty years ago,” she said, ‘“‘a man tried to do to my 
grandfather much the same thing you’re trying today. 
Grandfather sent him word to go away, but the man was 
big and many people thought him very bad and danger- 
ous, so he returned an impudent message. Grandfather 
wrote, then, carefully. He told the intruder that if he did 
not leave in twenty-four hours he would be moved. That 
was fair notice, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was fair notice.” 

“But still the man did not go. So grandfather took his 
woodsmen and marched them over, and the intruder 
gathered his woodsmen, and there was a fight. It was a 
wonderful fight. My grandfather has described it to me 
again and again.” 

“And, I suppose, the forces of the wicked were put to 
flight, and the De Marsays ruled in their stead, as the 
Scripture puts it. By the way, did your grandfather take 
over the same number of men the enemy had, or did he 
allow himself some advantage of numbers?” 
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“He had work to be done,” said Yvonne, “so he 
every man he could lay hands on. That was eg 
sense.”’ 

““We were speaking,” said John, ‘‘about chivalry, y 
as I have read of it, is the antithesis of common y 

““And because you believe that, ” said Yvonne, 
can take advantage of an old man’s illness to rob him 
timberlands.”’ 

John smiled. ‘In the first place,’’ he said, “the 
Branch did not belong to your grandfather. I boy 
with money. It was never his, nor any De Marsay’s 

“Tt was in intention,” said Yvonne. 

“But even the intention of a De Marsay is not qui 
same as a title deed,” he said. ‘“‘And you, if you he 
power, would gather the De Marsay retainers and 
me off the river?” 

“T would. But I would not stretch wires across a 
I would not hit from behind.”’ 

“No,” he said to himself, “TI rather fancy you wou 
Battles aren’t fought your grandfather’s way t 
They are fought with money and influence. The we 
are banks and railroads and credit. Of course ther 
be a trifle of quiet violence on the side, deep in the) 
where nobody will be likely to see it. But the real f 
not a very splendid affair. No, it’s rather sordid. ( 
Miss de Marsay, and romance have departed ¥ 
earth.” 

“‘T refuse to believe it. Romance is not dead A 
as there are lovely women and brave men there v 
romance, and chivalry. Men will be daring and 
will sacrifice ——”’ 

“As Andrée de Chausson sacrificed for Gaston de 
say?” he said. ‘I’m afraid not. Derby hats and tr 
have been too much for that sort of conduct.” — 

“Mr. Thorne,” said Yvonne, ‘more than once you 
mentioned Andrée de Chausson. You know this ; 
How do you know it? Who told it to you? Itisah 
of which we are very proud—and which we keep t 
selves because it is ours alone. Will you tell me h 
came to you?” 

“From a man who had it from his father, wih] 
from his mother, who had it from her mother,” he si 

She frowned. ‘‘That answer does not satisfy me, 
said imperiously. ‘‘Is it not enough that you have int 
on our lands, without prying into our history?” 

“Suppose,” he said, ‘‘I had never come. Your 
father is an aged man. In time he must die, and you 
be left the head of this great business—its sole ¢ 
What would you have done then? Surely you wou 

(Continued on Page 30) 


From This Daydreaming She Was Aroused by the Sound of a Furious Bellowing Voice Under Her Window 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
have attempted the development of the East Branch. 
You would not have carried on the business.”’ 

“T am a De Marsay,” she said. ‘“‘The last of the De 
Marsays. The name must die with me, but until it does 
die I shall do as a De Marsay ought to do. Yes, I would 
have taken the East Branch. I would have carried on the 
business.” 

“You have courage,” he said. “It is a large undertaking 
for a man—a colossal one for a girl.” 

“But I should have done it,” she said. 
yet.” 

“Alone?” 

She turned her eyes full upon him to read his thoughts. 
Alone? What did he mean by that question? Then she 
comprehended. 

“You mean—will I marry? That is on the knees of the 
gods. No; I hope I shall have the strength of will not 
to marry, to care for no man.” 

“And why, may I ask?” 

“‘Because,”’ she said, “‘I am the last of the De Marsays, 
and a girl. The name and what it means could not con- 
tinue. It seems to me it is my duty—oh, it is hard to 
explain what I mean without seeming unduly proud of my 
blood, but it does seem as if the family should end, 
come to a sudden stop, instead of dwindling away 
as it would through descendants who had less and 
less of the blood and none of the name to remind 
them.” 

*‘T think I understand,” he said. “If you are 
resolved upon it I think you should cloister your- 
self—become invisible to the world.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“Out of a sense of fairness,” he said, and his 
eyes were full of laughter. “‘At least you should 
wear a thick veil and hideous clothes: Young men 
will be falling in love with you, Miss de Marsay. 
The thing is inevitable. And it isn’t fair. You 
have stacked the cards against them.” 

“What a man wants,” she said, ‘“‘he should be 
willing to win.” 

“There is a poem about sighing for the unat- 
tainable.” 

She became grave. “I want to be hard to win— 
almost impossible to win. If a man can win me 
against my will and my convictions, I shall be 
very happy. I could love sucha man, Mr. Thorne.” 

“‘A princess guarded by giants and dragons and 
enchantments! Wanted, a knight-errant! None 
with less than sixty-four quarterings need apply. 
I think,” he said, ‘‘you’d better take your pow- 
ders and go to sleep.”’ 

He gave her the medicine in a glass and moved 
toward the entrance to the tent; there he paused 
and looked back. ‘‘Do you see any points about 
me that would fit into a picture of a romantic 
knight?” 

“None. You might stand as a model for a prac- 
tical young man.” 

He remained standing. ‘‘You never,” he said, 
‘“‘can tell by the color of a frog how far it can 
jump.” 


“T shall do it 
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VONNE was lying in her own room, dressed 

but too sore and stiff for anything but quies- 
cence. John Thorne had driven her to town that 
morning, and helped her from the buggy to the 
house door. She had not invited him to enter. 

“The truce to gather the wounded ends here,”’ 
she said, half laughing, half serious, and looked 
up into his face to spy out the effect of her words, 
and for other purposes known to herself. 

His face was grave. There was no laughter in 
his eyes, but rather an anxious solicitude which 
she could not comprehend. It seemed to her he 
was afraid for her, and she wondered why. Then 
she was conscious of a reluctance to part from 
him and to enter her house—as if she were letting 
go of something tried and true, to voyage by her- 
self in the unknown and the perilous. She hesi- 
tated, but a recollection of what she viewed as 
his perfidy, his unfair dealing and his enmity to her house 
compelled her to stay any friendly movement toward him. 

As she looked at him it was hard for her to believe what 
she knew. He did not seem a man to take unfair ad- 
vantage; not a money-hungry person who would find an 
opportunity in the age and illness of another to enrich him- 
self. She found something else, something not so easy to 
describe. It was almost a familiarity, as if she had known 
him well in some distant time, and knowing him, had 
found reason to trust and to admire. This, she knew, was 
not true. She had never seen John Thorne until her return 
to St. Croix, but that was the impression he created. Per- 
haps, she reasoned, it was his type, a familiar and admired 
type. But it was stronger than that, more inexplicable and 
subtle. It was individual, belonging to him alone. . Her 
will hated him as if by mathematical rule, but her self could 
not hate him. It rather bewildered her and frightened 
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her—made her ashamed of herself that she, a De Marsay, 
could not hate as a De Marsay should hate. 

‘“Why did you have to do this thing?” she asked, the 
question wrung from her against her will. It was a protest 
from her heart. 

‘“We do the things we find necessary,”’ he said gravely. 

““Was this necessary?” 

“Tt seemed so to me.” 

“We might have been friends,” she said. 

He smiled; his face became younger, almost boyish. 
With that light in his eyes he seemed capable even of 
romance, of those brave, splendid, foolish actions which 
the world loves and laughs 
at. Then he spoke as one 
who has sure knowledge, | 
confidently and in a tone 
which heightened the color 
of her cheeks 
and the rapidity 
of the beating of 
her heart. 

““Have pa- SN eae % 
tience,”’ he said; 
“we shall be 


sac sissies 


John Set Off at 
a Headtong 
/ Gallop for The 
« Devil’s Stairway 


more than friends.’’ He 
smiled down at her again, 
and strangely her pride, 
her vanity of race, did 
F not take offense at his 

presumption. ‘‘I came 

to St. Croix for a thing 
more important than cutting timber or 
building mills.” 

“What thing?” she asked breathlessly. 

He shook his head and laughed. ‘‘Romance, a story, a 
tradition, a hope. And you say I’m not a person who 
looks capable of romance. I came to St. Croix because 
I hoped to love a woman IJ had never seen.” 

“In St. Croix! A woman you had never seen!’”’ She 
was puzzled now, yet she was stirred, excited to something 
more than mere curiosity. A woman in St. Croix whom 
he had never seen! ‘‘And you have seen her?”’ 

“T have seen her,” he said. ‘She is lovelier than my 
dream, more desirable than my hope.” He paused and 
bent over her. His voice changed, became matter of fact. 
“With a war going on,” he said, ‘’the woods are unsafe 
for young women—as you found yesterday. Don’t trust 
the woods, and don’t trust ” He hesitated. 

“Who?” she asked. 

“ Anybody, including myself,’’ he said, ‘‘but most of all, 
Doc Roper. Good-by, Miss De Marsay.”’ 
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“You could end the war,” she said. 

“By retiring from the East Branch?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“As I said to you once before, if your grandfat} 
ask me, face to face, to withdraw, I will do so y 
instant’s delay.” 

“Good-by,” she said, half extending her handil ki 3 
withdrawing it. A De Marsay could not give he 
to an enemy. 

Now, in her room, she reviewed this farewell eo 
tion, and found that in it to please her and to inj 
Was the woman Thorne came hoping to love, he 

paid herself the compliment of believin 
then, had he heard of her? Why had 
hoping to love her? What lay behind 
Mystery, secrecy, mystery! Wherever s 
was mystery, forbidding, threatening o 
a delightful warming quality of romance, 
of romance was dead, Thorne had said to 
adventure was no longer ranging the f; 
earth. Yet what was this in the mi 
she found herself? What petty throne 
more surrounded by intrigue, by the sit 
tives of men, by characters strange and 
hensible? No; romance lived, and lived fi 
she reclined she built for herself one o! 
lightful love affairs in which a common 
foot on the steps of a throne and rea 
his hand and heart to the princess— 
must not be! A commoner, and ane 

From this daydreaming she was arous 
sound of a furious bellowing voice unde 
dow—the voice of Doe Roper. 

“He'll keep his drunken mouth shut af 
he said. ‘‘It’ll be a month before he ¢ 
jaw again.” 

“Aush!” said Anthony Bracken timorot 

“Right in front of Thorne and that open-e 
Tip,” said Roper. ‘‘And drunk—as usual. Cam 
ing up to me and yelled it out. Who’d ’a’ t 
remember?” 

Rage alonemoved Doc Roper, but as Yvonnee Cr 
window and stared down at the speakers she saw 
Bracken’s face distorted with fear. He tried tos 
could only open and shut his mouth like a dyin 

“He come right up hollerin’,” said Doc. “‘Le 
some more fun,’ says he. ‘Le’s make some me 


ol’ fire alarm ag’in like we did las’ time.’ I mad 
him and missed, or I’d ’a’ shut him off good. 
says he. ‘I’ll bang it, and everybody’ll come a-ru 
they did that night. ’Member, Doc?’ By crac 
that time! He was just my distance off, and I 
I’ve got. Smack on the point of the jaw. But T 
Tip heard all right. Mebby no harm’s done, 
like any talking about that night. 
the rope too.” 

“‘T knew it!’’ Bracken said in an unpleasg 
“You got me into this, Roper. 
What’ll } 

“Shut up!” snarled Roper. “‘Nothing’s happen 
but I didn’t like it. But I’m for hustling things 
The more time the more risk we run. Let’s gr 
vanish.” - 

“T_I can’t. What good? It’s got to be safe- 

“Tf you weren’t so damn frightened of your sh 
said Doe. 3. 

“T am frightened. Suppose they put two and { 
gether. You’ve got to do something, Doc. You 
me into this.” 

“T’d do something quick enough. Did som 
terday, but hadn’t any luck. Necks are hard 
Yvonne drew a startled breath. “How long’ll | 
pull off this deal—with the pulp folks? You’ 
hands on something besides that, haven’t you 

“A little; but that’s dangerous—just a 
other’s safer. Nothing anybody can get me fo 
month ought to do it. He’s got to make good 
on that timber in twenty days. If he fails we ¢ 
thing. Gibbs can handle it quick. It’s him t 
me, Roper—Thorne. Do you remember wh 
came to town?” : 

“Remember! He stopped at my house to 2 
to the hotel. I’d just got back from ——” 

“Hush!” 

“Tf I’d known I’d ’a’ directed him into the 
Doe venomously. “Now he’ll be on his gu 
fool.” 

“T’ve a feeling,’ Bracken said, “that he su: 
truth.” 3 

“He suspects something,” said Doc. “If i 
your confounded half measures!’ 

“What would you do?” Bracken’s voice was hoa 
fright. : 

“T’d fix it so there was nobody to ask ques 
body! There’d be an accident to both of then 
thrown in to make a bushel.” 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

of them! Who, Yvonne asked her- 
the other? Instinct told her, and 
as from a sudden draft of chill 
sh of them—that must mean Thorne 
‘self! Then, perhaps, she had not 
e victim of a trap set for Thorne. 
ean’t get out of it now,’”’ Bracken 
ately. ‘‘We can’t get out.” 
she only thing is to stay in. We’d 
ad clear sailing if Thorne hadn’t 
ip. How ever did he come to jump 
ie East Branch?” 

worked out,’’ said Bracken, “just 
suspected us, and was working de- 
ly to beat us. That was what he’d 
me. What brought him here any- 


ine knew that, she fancied. Thorne 
; told her. 
er found any correspondence be- 
im and old André?” 
ascrap. Nota line. Nota word.” 
re must be some. Thorne admitted 
2 beginning. He came here to see 
an. He’s riding right on our tail, 
ody could ride so close by chance. 
eracky, not by chance. Bracken, 
ere king bee in this hive you could 
(p anything—anything, with no 
ito ask questions. Folks might sus- 
t nobody’d dare move. You’d have 
ve’re being forced,” 
usly. “ Don’t—don’t tell me about 
(n’t want to hear.” 
( mean,”’ said Doe, “‘for me to pull 
istnuts out of the fire, and make 
30 you that no chestnuts were ever 
icate conscience, Bracken. You’ll 
ieat but you won’t kill the chicken.” 
wh!” 
(you realize we wouldn’t have to do 
out sit still—if we carry through to 
? With both of them gone where 
(dbine twineth, we could sit tight 
ie a world in the eye. But it’s got 
t ? 
es pappen. 
the words with difficulty. 
} smote him on the shoulder. ‘I 
| you’d see reason,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You 
¢ It’s getting to be a case of see 
wr bars running up and down in 
(the window.” 
(sould take what we’ll make selling 
2, Branch to Gibbs,” said Bracken. 
¢ now,” replied Roper. ‘‘Thorne 
1; let us.” 
not from André de Marsay’s 


-—~ 


Bracken 


tT so it seemed to Yvonne—but 
me spot above, possibly on the 
tes the air, came a voice singing. 
€ uttered a choking cry and clutched 
. It was, again, the voice of André 
gay, Singing with a gay little lilt 
ze could not destroy, the nursery 
Jt was his: 


‘La branche vint a rompre, 

| Et Guilleri, tombi, 
Carabi; 

TI se cassa la jambe, 

_ Et le bras se démit, 

| Carabi, 

_ Titi Carabi, 

_ Toto Carabo, 

' Compére Guilleri, 

| Te lairas-tu mouri’?”’ 


)1e saw Bracken cover his ears with 
ir fingers, saw him shrink to Roper 
a child to a parent for protec- 
per’s eyes were staring upward, all 
‘m with the quick darting move- 
Ca trapped venomous serpent. He 
sracken away from him so that he 
Il and fell. Bracken picked himself 
\y, clapped his hands over his ears 
1 plunged headlong into the house, 
Roper to stand alone in the garden 
bout him—in a posture of defense, 
l\ctive posture of defense, with no 
/.ing to attack him. 
ye ran to her door and pulled it 
er grandfather’s voice again—and 
$3room. She darted down the hall 
dor, laid her fingers on the knob 
led it. The door was locked as al- 
her grandfather had left that room 
me so with the door secured! 
'dfather! Grandfather!” she called. 
Jeovered her mouth; she felt her- 
ézed down the hall and cast into her 
\1—and then her vision blurred, her 
Sickening purple, and she fainted. 


xIxX 


HORNE’S portable sawmill was 
rk, set up on the East Branch, 


i= 


out timbers for the new mill. By 


THE SATURDAY 


main strength he had dragged the ma- 
chinery over the mountain, and by driving 
men day and night had put it in operation 
in a time which another man would have 
consumed in dickering for its purchase. 
As fast as timbers were cut teams hauled 
them to the Flatiron, where carpenters and 
millwrights commenced the work of fram- 
ing the new mill. 

The pile driver, whose passage through 
St. Croix created a mystery of proportions, 
was thudding away in a manner and with 
an object quite unintelligible to the resi- 
dents of the village. It was setting in place 
a row, a double row, of spiles across the 
river. Not across the East Branch, but 
across the West Branch. St. Croix arrived 
at the idea John was building a bridge. He 
was not bridge building, but trestle build- 
ing. If Gibbs and Bracken had shut him off 
from St. Croix he had not been shut off 
from the railroad, for he was cutting across 
lots below the town, preparing to lay his 
own track across the river to a subsidiary 
yard and to a town of his own. With this 
equipment the railroad could not refuse 
him side-track facilities. He had gone far- 
ther than this. He was laying out for him- 
self a village of his own. 

On the opposite shore of the West Branch 
he purposed to house his employes and 
their families. In course of time he would 
erect a score of houses, a large boarding 
house for single men, a company store and 
a depot. A new town would take its place 
on the map of the state; and, what was 
more important to John, a new post office. 
Already he was in process of securing a post 
office. No matter how inimical a railroad 
may be, it cannot utterly ignore a village 
containing a post office. Thus, by some 
outlay of money at a time when he could 
ill afford it, he had checked the first major 
attack of the enemy, and counter-attacked 
with marked success. 

One other thing he had done. From his 
inadequate funds he had deducted the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars and 
placed it to the credit of Colonel Tip. This 
is an item to be borne in mind. It demon- 
strated that John’s headpiece was more 
than a mere finishing touch to the structure 
of his body. 

He had picked up men from here and 
there, wherever he could get them. The 
enemy compelled him to work a larger 
crew than would have been necessary had 
the work gone ahead in the usual course of 
such projects. This not only cost money 
but forced him to take men without careful 
picking. Which was a point the opposing 
forces saw and utilized. 

Within the succeeding few days John 
Thorne became aware of a changed bearing 
on the part of his employes; sullenness fell 
upon them; discontent manifested itself, 
and insubordination. Liquor made its ap- 
pearance mysteriously, slyly. There was no 
open drunkenness as yet, but the odor of 
men’s breaths tainted the air. 

“Find where the whisky comes from,” 
John ordered Paddy Skidmore, but Paddy 
investigated and questioned in vain. Men 
who reeked with it denied the existence of 
such a thing in the world. 

‘Somethin’ got into ’em,” said Paddy. 
“It’s come on ’em all of a sudden. Why” — 
he raised his voice in grieved amazement— 
“they even sass me back. Them mutts! 
I’ve caught ’em grinnin’ at each other be- 
hind my back. I jest wiped the grin off’n 
one of ’em, and he’s tryin’ to digest his 
front teeth.’’ He peered affectionately at 
his abrased knuckles. ‘‘There’s somethin’ 
in the wind, somethin’ back of it.” 

“Don’t knock them about unless you 
have to,” said John. ‘‘But—if you have to, 
Paddy—put your body into it.” 

“Trust me, Mr. Thorne. Never play 
marbles for fun. If you’re goin’ to hit a 
feller paste him so’s to warp his p’int of 
view.” 

“We don’t want a strike on our hands 
now.” 

“Td ruther they come out and struck. 
Somebody cut the drivin’ belt las’ night and 
we used up half a day splicin’ it. There’s 
as many nails in this spruce as if it was an 
old maple orchard. I never see so many 
things go wrong.” 

“How many men are reliable?” 

“Mebby half, mebby less. This here 
disease is spreadin’. It gits to better men 
’n you’d expect when the’s an epidemic. 
Kickin’ agin the boss is somethin’ men is 
born with an appetite for. Commences in 
school, jawin’ about the teacher.”’ 

“Check up the men you can depend on. 
Keep your eye peeled for whisky. We’ve got 
to find out who is bringing it into camp.” 


EVENING POST 


The trouble seemed to center on the 
East Branch, where the dam was being 
built and where timber was being cut and 
sawed. It was deep in the woods. Things 
could well happen there which men would 
hesitate to undertake under the eye of civ- 
ilization. What lay at the root of the mat- 
ter John knew without being told. Bracken 
3 Gibbs were burrowing under the sur- 
ace. 

It was on Sunday that John saw one of 


his sub-bosses in St. Croix in furtive con- | 


versation with Doe Roper. John watched 
unseen. He made certain something passed 
from Roper to the man, and then he ap- 
proached the pair. 

“Good afternoon,” he said pleasantly. 
“Bill, get your time and make tracks off 
the job.” 

“What you firin’ me for?” Bill demanded. 

“Because,” said John, “I don’t fancy 
your medical adviser.” 

“What d’you mean by that?’’ Roper 
demanded, and for a moment it appeared 
the physical in him was about to get the 
better of the intellectual. 


“What I said,” John answered, not an- 
grily or provocatively but as a man who 


states a simple fact. “I don’t fancy you; 
therefore I don’t fancy any man who hob- 
nobs with you. What did you just give 
Bill, Doc? Was it money or whisky? I 
couldn’t see.’ 

Doc conquered his itching muscles and 
grinned unpleasantly. “It was a prescrip- 
tion,”’ he said, “‘guaranteed to cure what 
ails Bill.’ 


“Fine,” said John. “TI hope you get well, | 


Bill, but do it some place else. Weren’t 
going to get Bill to ring any fire alarms, 
were you, Doc?” 

Doce found no reply available, but even 
had he been more apt with repartee John 
prevented him by asking another question. 

“T’ve been curious, Doc, to know just 
what you wanted with that rope you 
bought. The night I came here, you know. 
Fire alarm and rope the same evening, 
Doc. ‘When I get lots of time I want to 
chat with you about those things.” 

“Then,” said Doe venomously, “you 
want to ask quick—while you’re able.”’ 

John ignored that patent threat. “A 
piece of advice, Doc,’ he said. ‘“‘It’s free 
but valuable. Keep away from my men. 
Keep as far as you can from my work. The 
air over on the East Branch will be very 
bad for you.” 

Doc blinked. ‘Suppose I don’t keep 
away from your men or your work,” he 
demanded. 

“Then,” said John almost placidly, “I'll 
have to keep you after school. If you’re 
disobedient you can’t expect to go out at 
recess with the other boys. And, Doc, don’t 
stretch any more wires.” 

“What d’ye mean by that?”’ 

“T’m sure you'll understand if you study 
over it. Do you know what the book calls 
it if you stretch a wire and somebody 
breaks his neck over it.” 

“Tf it was you,” said Doce, ‘‘they might 
call it a piece of good luck.” 

“Wrong. You'll never get to the head of 
the class. They call it murder, Doc.” 

“First catch your rabbit,” said Doc, 
“‘then skin him.”’ 

““You’ve named the wrong animal. 
Faulty zodlogy—and you a veterinary too. 
The animal isn’t a rabbit, as you could tell 
by certain sure indications. It’s a skunk.” 

Somehow Doc felt that John Thorne was 
trying to make him lose his temper. His 
furtive brain wondered why, and because it 
could see no answer to the question he re- 


strained his impulse to experiment on the | 


young man with his fists. If Thorne was 
trying to goad him into a fight, then there 
must be, from his side of the question, some 
good reason why he should not fight at that 
moment. 


He contented himself by saying, ‘‘ Young | 


man, you’re breeding an accordion plait in 
your spine.”” He was quite dignified, and 
strove for contained impressiveness. 

John then did a most provocative thing, 
but his manner of doing it, his deliberate- 


ness and a certain geniality which Doc | 


could not comprehend held him bewildered 


and inactive. The young man reached out | 


an inquiring hand and felt Doc’s muscle. 
He felt the huge arm from shoulder to el- 
bow. Then with thumb and finger he tilted 
back Doc’s chin and peered at the bull neck 
and its corded muscles. 

He smiled into Doc’s baffled eyes and 
said, ‘‘I’ll bet you’re a bully fighter, Doc. 
A regular tough customer, eh?’’ 

Doc breathed heavily, scowled porten- 
tously, snorted once loudly and disdainfully 
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To South America 


F YOU are going to the 

World's Fair—learn about 
the new Government ships that 
take you there amidst beauty 
and luxury unsurpassed on the 
South American run. 


Four gigantic and palatial new 
sister ships, U. S$. Government- 
owned, offer the fastidious traveler 
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travel. ‘Che staterooms on board 
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the outside, most have pri- 
vate baths. These American- 
built ‘‘safety ships’’ are uniquely 
satisfying to Americans. 
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send the information blank be- 
low now! Find out about the 
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e 
Why Drug¢ists 
Use Mennen’s 
If anyone in the fraternity of self- 
shavers knows how to take the curse 
out of the morning razor play, it 
ought to be your corner druggist. 

He’s got a dozen kinds of cutlery in 
stock, enough badger hair to supply 
the whole neighborhood and probably 
thirty different preparations—all 
guaranteed to take the “H” out of 
shaving. He has all the dope— 
scientific and otherwise. 

Yet nearly every druggist I ever 
asked said he used Mennen Shaving 
Cream. 

Of course, I haven’t met the whole 
brotherhood. I’ll even admit that a 
few haven’t tried Mennen’s. In fact, 
your own druggist may still use the 
old fashioned mug and the hard soap 
that goes with it. Anything is possible. 

But generally speaking, if some- 
thing like 90% of the fellows who 
sell probably 90% of the shaving 
materials in the country think enough 
of Mennen’s to use it on their own 
hides, it ought to mean something. 

Now, what do druggists see in 
Mennen’s? Are they stuck on the 
way the lather flowers after three 
minutes of orthodox preliminary? 

Is it the use of exhilarating cold water 
that gets them? Maybe it’s the way 
the stubble behaves when the 
Damascus starts mowing. It may be 
that glorious after-feeling—that 
absence of smart and sting which 
makes the average man cringe as he 
starts on the patch just east of his ear. 

But I don’t want to get into an 
academic discussion on the common 
sense of druggists. What I am after 
is to get you so fully interested in 
the prospect of enjoying one decent 
shave that you will send me a dime 
for my big demonstrator tube and try 
Mennen’s for yourself. I’ve never 
met the man who could finish my 
sample without being so/d! 

Speaking of druggists again, have 
you noticed how they’re displaying 
our Talcum for Men? They 
say it’s made a big hit because it 
doesn’t show on the face. Fine after 
shaving or for all over after bathing. 
I'll send you a sample. 


tase Merry 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NI. U.S.4, 
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and, turning on his heel with elaborate 
pretense of disdain, walked away. 

John shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It looks,”’ 
i said to himself, ‘‘as if this wasn’t the 

aun 
Presently John turned off the main street 
and began the ascent of the hill. It was his 
purpose to make inquiries as to the state of 
health of Yvonne de Marsay after her acci- 
dent, for he had not seen her since the day 
he returned her to her home. He was, how- 
ever, spared the necessity of climbing to 
the chateau, for halfway up he met Yvonne 
and Mrs. Whidden descending. Before he 
could do more than lift his hat Mrs. Whid- 
den addressed him sharply. 

“Young man, have you got common 
sense?’’ she snapped, and waggled her head 
until the jet upon her bonnet rattled. 

“T’ve often wondered that myself,’’ he 
said, ‘‘Personally—and_ confidentially— 
I believe I have.” 

“Then do up a parcel of it and give it to 
this here headstrong girl.”’ 

“We are offering the latest patterns in 
common sense, Miss de: Marsay,” said 
John. ‘“‘May I show you something in 
dark blue, or would you prefer a check?”’ 

“T get along nicely with what I have, 
thank you,’’ said Yvonne. ‘“‘ Mrs. Whidden 
is put out with me because I won’t leave 
home and come to live with her.” 

“Why,” said John, ‘‘do you think she 
should do so, Mrs. Whidden?”’ 

“Tell him,’ Mrs. Whidden said to 
Yvonne. “Tell him what you heard out of 
the winder.” 

“It is you who are in danger,” said 
Yvonne. 

“You, too; more’n him. It’s you that 
I’m interested in,’ Mrs. Whidden said. 
“Bracken and Doe Roper kin kill and mas- 
sacree other folks, and ’tain’t none of my 
business, but when they go a-layin’ hands 
on my lamb, then suthin goin’ to happen.” 

“Tell me, please,’ John said to Yvonne. 

She, with some hesitations, gave to him 
almost word for word what had passed be- 
tween Bracken and Roper on the day of 
her return from The Devil’s Stairway. 
John listened gravely, grimly. 

When she finished he held her eyes stead- 
ily with his own and said, ‘‘I think you 
should go to Mrs. Whidden—at once.” 

“Tshall not. Ishall not leave that house. 
It is where I belong, and they shall not 
drive me out. My grandfather is there. 
I must see him. I must getintohisroom. I 
am a De Marsay,”’ she said proudly, ‘‘and 
it is not our custom to run from danger. 
Don’t argue with me, please; I shall 
not go.” 

John comprehended her and the tradi- 
tion and pride which motivated her. She 
was a princess in her palace. Conspirators 
surrounded her. Danger was all about 
her, but, come what might, she would not 
desert her people and her throne. It was 
absurd, foolhardy, hare-brained, born of 
the teachings of a romantic self-deceived 
old man who lived in a dream. But it was 
noblesse oblige! It grew from a fine courage, 
and John’s admiration shone from his eyes. 

“Anthony Bracken is a traitor,’’ she said. 

“And I,” he said, ‘‘am an invader to be 
expelled, but for the moment our interests 
seem to carry us down the same road.”’ 

Suddenly she covered her eyes. ‘‘That 
voice,” she said. “Singing his song! My 
grandfather’s voice!’’ She dropped her 
hands and looked at John. ‘I was not 
afraid when I heard it, but Anthony 
Bracken was terrified. Why should he be 
terrified at hearing grandfather’s voice?”’ 

“You will not go to Mrs. Whidden?”’ 

“Never.” 

“Then take Mrs. Whidden home with 
you.”’ 

“They will not let her in the house—my 
house!” 

He lifted her hand unconsciously, and 
she with equal unconsciousness allowed 
him to retain it. ‘‘ Yvonne,” he said, using 
her name for the first time, ‘‘I beg of you to 
be careful. For a few days keep to your 
room. Don’t ride abroad. Avoid Bracken 
and do not allow Roper near you. Only for 
a few days. If anything should happen to 
you”’—his fingers tightened on her hand— 
“T could never lift my head again.” 

He paused, then he spoke again, in 
French: “Though the world stretch be- 
tween us, though oceans separate us, my 
beloved, my heart will journey with you to 
guard you and to cherish you. Be brave 
when there is need of bravery, but keep 
yourself safe for me. While you live I shall 
live. If you fall my heart will know, and 
the knowledge will still it forever. Live for 
me, my beloved.” 


EVENING POST 


She stared at him, eyes big with amaze- 
ment—startled, frightened. He had spoken 
words he could not know. 

They were secret words treasured in the 
archives of the De Marsays, which no eyes 
but the eyes of De Marsays had ever seen. 
He had recited to her a paragraph from the 
farewell letter of Andrée de Chausson to 
Gaston de Marsay. 

‘“Who—are—you?”’ she said slowly. 
“How can you know that? Who are you?” 

“T am John Thorne,” he said quietly, 
““whose love for you gives me the right to 
demand that you be cautious—as Andrée’s 
heart could demand it of your ancestor.” 

“‘T will be careful,’’ she said in a voice so 
low it almost escaped his ear. 

“And I,” he said, “will be watchful. It 
is only for a few days now. Keep to the 
house or to the public streets of this town. 
Do not go into the woods. Have Mrs. 
Whidden by your side whenever you can.” 

He lifted her hand and touched it with 
his lips; then he turned and retraced his 
steps down the hill. 

Mrs. Whidden snorted. “I swan to 
man!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Who ever see the 
beat of that?” 

“Who is he?’ Yvonne said. It was 
rather an exclamation than a question. 
“How can he know what he knows?” 

‘Makin’ love to you right in front of my 
nose!’’ said Mrs. Whidden. ‘’Twan’t 
scarcely decent.” 

John made his way to the hotel and 
seated himself on the piazza to think. 
Searcely had he taken his seat when a horse 
clattered up the street, topped by a youth 
whom John recognized as the cooky on the 
East Branch workings. The boy scrambled 
from his horse and ran across the walk and 
up the steps. 

“Paddy sent me. You got to come right 
off! Paddy needs you. He says he can’t 
hold ’em down. The’s an awful row and 
everybody’s drunk.’’ The boy was fright- 
ened, half crying. ‘‘Oh, hell’s busted loose, 
Mr. Thorne. The’s goin’ to be an awful 
time of it.” 

John waited to ask no questions. He left 
the boy gaping in his tracks while he leaped 
to the side of the horse, mounted it, 
brought his hand down on its flanks, and 
set off at a headlong gallop for The Devil’s 
Stairway. 

: xx 

NTHONY BRACKEN sat in his office, 
staring at the wall before him. What 
he saw on that wall none can tell but 
himself, but if the expression of his face, 
the hunted look in his eyes were true in- 
dications it.was a picture to be viewed 
with apprehension. As for Anthony himself, 
he had changed during these weeks. His 
general appearance of dapperness, of sleek- 
ness, of careful grooming showed signs of 
wear and tear. It was a garment that had 
slipped. Small indications of carelessness 
were present, and his banker’s face, once 
handsome, keen, clear-cut of outline, had 
become somehow blurred. There was a 
flaccidity to his cheeks, a sagging at the 
corners of the jaw, a coloring to make one 
turn away the eyes. One unacquainted 
with Anthony would have said he suffered 
from some insidious disease. This was 

true. The name of the disease was fear. 

He, a cautious man, a timid man, had 
allowed himself so to become enmeshed in 
events that there dangled constantly be- 
fore his eyes a rope with a noose in the end 
of it. Anthony saw that noose, waking and 
sleeping. When the noose was not visible 
it was replaced by bars running up and 
down. His sensations were those of a man 
on a snowslide, rushing down the slope of 
some mountain to certain destruction at 
its foot. A power outside himself, not to be 
stayed or hindered by him. It carried him 
on against his will, while he stared, open- 
eyed, at catastrophe. And then there was 
the voice. 

He had arrived now at a time when he 
did not know whether he was actually 
hearing that old voice with the lilt singing 
its French nursery rime, or whether it was 
a sound born of a diseased brain. So he 
stood between two fears—one of the actual 
voice and of the unspeakable, unendurable 
thing it might mean; the other that there 
was no voice and that he was clutched by 
the unsightly talons of insanity. 

His third fear was Doe Roper. For 
weeks now he had been hating Doc Roper 
in a cowardly sort of way, blaming Roper 
for the situation in which he found him- 
self, laying on Roper’s broad shoulders the 
responsibility for putting himself where he 
found himself to be. He was a cornered 
rat. He could not withdraw. Even if he 


suits were to be commenced 


October 


found some way out Roper wor 
allow him to withdraw. He had 
Roper’s man. Roper owned him 
the strings to make him move at y 
imagined things happening to ¢ 
veterinary. His one pleasure was. 
ing the man stricken down suddenl 


ing of human life. Roper, it s 
no fears and no conscience. Wha 
and the circumstance required of t 
that he did in businesslike manr 
appalled Bracken. 

“You tend to the business end,” F 
had told him. “‘Get the money. I’ 
up the odds and ends.” 

Such odds and ends! 

Yet, even among these alarms a 
bodings Bracken had his mome 
satisfaction, even of enthusiasm, so ec 
dictory ‘a thing is the soul of man. 
pride in his plans laid with Paul 
in the present certainty of their s 
only the other element were not pré 
devious business, mole tunneling 


To deceive, to cheat, to trick—that 
one matter. To find oneself listen 
voice and looking into the smolder 
of murder—that was another! __ 
Bracken had listened to the yoi 
no other had heard it. Three ti 
company, he had heard those quai 
words, but, alone, when the thing y 
terrifying, when its actuality couk 
verified, he had heard it perhaps 
dozen times more. To a man wh 
what Anthony Bracken knew, #1 
was a phenomenon well able to seni 
crashing from its foundations. 
Day after day, night after nig 
strove to tear his mind away fro 
reflections. He tempted his thoug 
titbits, and sometimes for an hour; 
enticed them to nibble. They weren 
now, and the delicacy upon which the 
was the financial predicament int 
his planning had cast John Thorn 
In a matter of a week now Thorn 
pay the round sum of one hundrec 
sand dollars to hold the timber he 
chased on the East Branch. Hen 
or lose, for Bracken and Gibbs had 
that. He would not be given a day 
hour of grace. Day by day and w 
week Thorne had been compelled 
pate his funds—to buy a portable 
to replace bridges, to construct exp 
trestles, to combat the ravages of 
These things had been but makes! 
tations to distract Thorne’s min 
embarrass him. But now the m 
wasin preparation. Bracken kne 
banks, and had arrived at a knowled 
the total of his deposits. These de} 
would not be available to Thorne 
day of necessity to make the rec 
payment. 
This was a matter easy to accon 
In the names of sundry individual 


were suits for alleged breach 
suits for this, that and the other 
currently, injunctions were to 
against Thorne’s banks restrai 
from allowing one dollar of hi 
pass out of their possession. It w 
thing, when one rules a county 
ruled his and Paul Gibbs his, to 
such a condition. And so, instead 
able to make his hundred-thousand 
payment, Thorne would find 
strained from even drawing suffi 
to take care of his pay roll. | 
upon this was Bracken’s solace. — 
Outside he heard the approach 
whistling, and his pleasure depar 
whistle always accompanied Do 
when he walked. It was a tuneles 
on two notes, up and down, and 
nous, but pedal locomotion seem‘ 
sible to Doe unless joined with this} 
gato. He was coming here, and 
sunk again in a slough of terror, ¥ 
his appearance. Doc entered. 
“Fine Sunday afternoon,’ 
heartily. Then he chuckled. “I’m 
ing Thorne’s name will be scratek 
the entries—so life is merry and 
honks high.” 'e 
“What—what do you mean? 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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You may be sure that the body which 

bears the emblem—Body by Fisher—will 

outlive the most satisfactory chassis. 
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Puffed 
Rice 
A food confection 
—the finest breakfast 


dainty children ever 
get. 


Like Nut 
Bubbles 


Thin and airy, flimsy 
as snowflakes, with a 
taste like toasted nut- 
meats. 


The Two Best 


Rice and Wheat foods of all ages 


When Prof. Anderson created Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice, he gave these 
grains a value they never had before. 


He made whole grains enticing. Now 
children revel in them. Millions eat 
them in a dozen forms, morning, noon 
and night. 


That was one thing experts wanted. 
Children ate too little whole-grain diet. 
Countless children were starved of min- 
erals which whole grains supply. 


Food Cells Broken 


Then he found a way to blast each 
food cell, so digestion is made easy and 
complete. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


A supreme food, 
with every granule 


fitted to digest. Serve 
in every bowl of 
milk. 


A grain of wheat contains 125 mil- 
lion food cells. All must be broken to 
digest. His process causes a steam ex- 
plosion in every tiny food cell. Thus 
every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


All-Day Foods 


These are all-day foods where 
mothers favor whole-grain diet. Serve 
with cream and sugar, mix in every 
dish of fruit. Float in all bowls of milk. 
Douse with melted butter for afternoon 
confections. 


Let these tidbits lead your children 
to eat whole grains in plenty. 


Exploded 


Grains 


Whole grains steam 
exploded. Every food 
cell blasted. Puffed 
to 8 times normal 
size. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“Just saw him mount his prancing 
steed,” said Doc, ‘‘and ride off helter- 
skelter for The Dévil’s Stairway. Bracken, 
I’m covering all bets that he comes back.” 

Bracken reached a clutching trembling 
hand across the top of his desk, but no 
sound came from his lips. Doe continued 
jovially, accompanying his words with the 
paring of a carrot: 

“‘He’s galloping into grief, and here you 
are, and here I am—miles away. We’ve got 
nothing to do with it. Anybody can see 
that with the naked eye. Over on the East 
Branch about fifty of the prize plug-uglies 
of these parts are dancing the medicine 


| dance. Took a barrel of the worst whisky, 


and quite some dollars jingle in their pock- 
ets. Thorne’s boss can’t hold them down, 
so he’s sent for Thorne—just like I expected 
he would. Now when fifty hard customers 
go on the warpath almost anything can 
happen, and usually does. Nope, I don’t 
guess we’ve got to worry about Thorne on 
the little checkerboard. He’ll be jumped.” 

“Sure it can’t be traced to us?”’ 

“How?” said Roper shortly. ‘‘Thorne’s 
the only one-with an idea, and where he’s 
going it can’t be sent back from.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Bracken. 
“Things—do come back.”’ 

“‘Fiddle-de-dee,” said Doc. ‘‘The deal’s 
closing up nicely. Just one more transac- 
tion remains, but how in tunket I’m going 
to manage that, I don’t know.” 

“You mean— Yvonne?” 

“Her,’’ said Doe; “and it’s a rotten 
waste. Too pretty. Now, if she’d marry 
me! But she wouldn’t, not to save her life. 
No, sir, not to save her life. Somehow I 
kind of admire her for it. Got her notions, 
she has, and they’re crazy notions, but she 
lives up to ’em, and sticks by ’em.”” He 
sighed. ‘‘Wish she was homely,” he said. 

Bracken shivered, and shriveled back in 
his chair so that he looked not more than 
half his actual size, but twice his stated age. 

“Got to be an accident,”’ said Doe, “‘un- 
less worse comes to.worst.’”’ He smote his 


great thigh at the sudden flash of a thought. ° 


“Or we can find some way to lay it onto 
the Indian! Or the Chink. Folks’ll believe 
anythin’ horrid of an Injun or a Chinee. 
Lynchin’ bee afterward. That would save 
inquiry. Now, why didn’t I think that up 
before? Hang a Choctaw or a Mongolian, 
and everybody’ll be satisfied. Simple and 
elegant. How’s your end coming?” 

Bracken made no reply, but sat with 
chin sunk on chest, staring at his hands. 
He wriggled his fingers and turned his 
palms first up, then down, as if he could not 
convince himself of their reality. Perhaps 
he saw some stain upon them—and the 
color of the stain was red. Roper eyed him 
intently, his look the appraisal of a physi- 
cian, and shook his head dubiously. 

“Just dropped in to bring the good 
news;” he said. ‘We'll walk uptown to- 
gether. Just as well to be seen as much as 
we can today.” 

Bracken got up listlessly and put on his 
hat. They spoke little as they traversed 
the Sunday streets, but Doc Roper whistled 
his two-note tune, and seemed largely sat- 
isfied with the aspect of the universe. 

“Keep your tail up,” he said as they 
parted at the square. Bracken nodded as 
if dazed and only half comprehending, and 
turned upward toward the chateau. 

Near the top of the hill he encountered 
Mrs. Whidden descending, but would have 
passed her without recognition. This was 
not deliberate; he did not see her. Mrs. 
Whidden, however, was not an individual 
to be passed without notice. She arrested 
him by the effective expedient of resting 
the point of her black umbrella against his 
chest and pushing—a sort of tilting un- 
known to King Arthur’s court. 

“Tt’s me, Anthony Bracken,’”’ she said. 

He peered at her. ‘‘So it is,” he said. 

“T’m watchin’ over my lamb, Anthony 
Bracken, and my eyes is sharp if I hain’t so 
young as I was. I don’t trust ye, Anthony, 
no more than André de Marsay trusted ye. 


| Mebby you think I’m deef, but I heard. 


I heard him tellin’ you that day that he 
was done with ye, and that you was bitin’ 
the hand that fed ye. What ails André de 
Marsay, Anthony? Tell me that.’ 

“What ails him? What ails him?” 
Bracken repeated this twice, not to Mrs. 
Whidden but to himself. ‘‘He doesn’t rest. 
He doesn’t rest.”’ 

So saying he passed on, and the old 
woman stood looking after him with a pert, 
perplexed expression, as if now she would 
ask not what ailed André de Marsay but 
what ailed Anthony Bracken. 
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He turned in at the entrance to t, 
teau, unlocked the door and walkec) 
along the dark airless hall to the are 
gave into the library. There he san)y 
deep chair, but did not smoke as |, 
custom.. He sat. That was all, ; 
gazed fixedly at the floor, his only, 
ment a twitching of the fingers. He; 
hear the slight movements over h} 
which betokened the presence of Yyy 
her room; he did not hear soft 
footfalls in the hall through whieh 
just passed. 

Bright black eyes peered at him fi, 
shelter of the hangings in the ar 
slanting Oriental eyes. Chow Chi) 
was watching, watching, studying | 
ployer, allowing no movement or » 
sion to escape him. He saw Bracker; 
suddenly, rise to his feet and stand s} 
erect, as if lifted by some terrific |; 
Then he heard, faintly, distantly, as , 
at the rear and outside the house, § 
of a voice singing: 


“Tl se cassa la jambe, 
Et le bras se démit, 
Carabi; 
Les dames de V Hopitale 
Sont arrivé’s au bruit, 
Carabi, 
Titi Carabi, 
Toto Carabo, 
Compére Guilleri, 
Te lairas-tu mouri’?” 


Then with frightful suddenness F¢ 
was endowed with motion and with 
He crouched, sprang to the table, ani 
a heavy vase, which he hurled in th 
tion of the unseen voice. 

“Jean!’’ he shouted. “Jean! { 
Here! Here to me! Here, I say!” | 

He swayed, shouting names, | 
again and again to the servants, a nj 
side himself with something which 
have been terror, might have bee) 
might have been madness. 
the room; the Indian, Jean, came. 
down the stairs. 

“Out!’’ shouted Bracken. 
voice! Find it! Catch it! 


he would pierce the floor with his ey) 
was thinking of the door it was hit 
to guard. 

“Out, out, out!” cried Bracken. | 


followed at his heels. 

Bracken’s were not the only ears | 
that singing voice; i 0 
Yvonne’s window as well. She thrust 
the curtains and peered downwal 
the yard. It was deserted. No huni 
ing was visible. Then, from belo § 
heard the frenzied sound of Bri 
voice, his distracted orders to his se} 
She waited. One after another shee 
the men rush from the house, saw thi 
through the garden toward the reat! 
chateau; and then, sensing opporfl 
she ran to her door, jerked it opi 
darted toward the always-guarde(| 
to her grandfather’s sick room. 

Caution and advice were forgotte | 
portunity was there, and all else wi! 
ligible. Now, after these weeks, shel 
penetrate to André de Marsay’s bs 
demand explanations of him, hear fi! 
own lips the things she must know< 


turned it, tried the door. It gave 1! 
was unlocked. Jean must have beet! 
when Bracken called, and, in his h} 
respond, have failed to secure it. 
she hesitated, trembling, apprehs 
asking herself what thing she might 
the room now open to her. 
She crushed down her fears. 1 
Marsay blood quickened in her velt) 
De Marsay tradition of valor inspir’ 
upheld her. She pushed the door fr! 
and crossed the threshold. 1! 
within the room, she stood po’ 
staring into every corner of t 
the bed, at the walls. Thens 
Hiptle ery and ran stumblingly 
e 


“Grandfather!” she cried. 
father! Where are you?” 


; 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) — 
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for Economical Transportation 


1923 SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan $860 f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Thy Nothing Compares With Chevrolet 


for Economical Transportation 


The selling prices of all automobiles are based on the cost 
of material, production, distribution and overhead. 


Large volume of sales greatly reduces all these costs. 


We are the world’s largest producers of quality automo- 
I biles. We operate on the basis of large volume, moderate 
margin of profit and rapid turnover of investment. For 


tra Towest. Priced these reasons we are able to price our cars so low as to 
ratty A tomobiles give the purchaser the maximum in modern economical 
transportation per dollar of cost. 
Five Pass. Touring $525 : : : , 
pie Roadster -510 By modern we mean up-to-date engineering with design, 
Five Pass. Sedan - 860 construction, finish and appointments consistent with to- 
Four Pass. Sedanette 850 day’s requirements of an informed and experienced public. Ailearanerencuelce 


Two Pass. Utility Closed Models have 


Coupé - - - - 680 Some Distinctive Features Fisher bodies and 


carry this trade mark 


Streamline body design with high hood; vacuum feed and 
rear gasoline tank on all models; drum type head lamps 
with legal lenses. Curtains open with doors of open 
models. All closed models have Fisher bodies with plate 
glass Ternstedt regulated windows, straight side cord tires, 
sun visor, windshield wiper and dash light. The Sedanette 
is equipped with auto trunk on rear. 


See the 1923 SUPERIOR Model closed cars. 


No argument is necessary: they sell themselves. 


| Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


5680 Detroit, Michigan $850 


f.o. b. Flint, Mich. f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufac- There are 10,000 Chevrolet 
turer of Low-Priced Dealers and Service Stations 
QUALITY Automobiles Throughout the World 


Applications will be considered 
from high-grade dealers in 
territory not adequately covered 
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BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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Ten million outstretched hands! 


Each is a symbol of working brakes on 
America’s ten million motor vehicles. 
Every time you see the outstretched 
hand, remember that brakes are safer 
and last longer with Johns-Manville 
Non-Burn Asbestos Brake Lining. 
Sendto Johns-ManvilleInc.,Madison 
Avenue at 41st Street, New York, for 
the booklet ‘‘The Care of Automobile 
Brakes.”’ It’s yours for the asking. 


NON ~BURN 


Asbestos Brake Lining 


© 1922, J-M Inc, 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


breakfast room, examining its furnishings 
with an air of uneasy scorn. 

She was a small, stooped woman, who 
had not yet attained the dignity of white 
hair, and her clothes were put on in the 
same careless fashion that irritated Tim so 
in his wife, who, with all her immaculate 
cleanliness, still never looked well groomed. 
The white collar of Mrs. Satter’s mouse- 
colored dress was twisted around almost 
under one ear, and a pin rose dangerously 
as if threatening to stab her; while her full 
skirts hung in the limp uneven folds that 
seemed to be characteristic of the family 
dressmaking. 

She turned around quickly at Tim’s en- 
trance. 

““Where’d you get that thing?’’ she 
asked contemptuously, pointing to a beau- 
tiful old silver coffee urn. 

“Antique shop,” replied Tim, deter- 
mined to be cheerful. ‘‘Aren’t you going 
to say how do you do, mother?”’ 

He held out his hand with a forced smile. 
“I’m glad to see you,” he lied bravely. 

Mrs. Satter tossed her head and sniffed. 

“‘Don’t waste any perliteness on me, Tim 
Godwin,” she replied. ‘‘Treat me like 
home folks, that’s good enough. Ain’t you 
afraid so much sun will fade those curtains? 
Though goodness knows they’re gaudy!” 

She pointed to the French windows, 
where sunlight was pouring in lavishly, and 
the flowered print curtains stirred a little 
in the fresh sweet air. Outside was a tiny 
hedged garden with old twisted rose trees, 
and daffodils that were already in bloom. 
Tim looked at it fixedly while Mrs. Satter 
talked. 

‘Corrie tells me you got this place ready 
furnished,’’ said Mrs. Satter. ‘‘Pity!’’ 
She clicked her tongue against the roof of 
her mouth. 

‘Why is it a pity?” asked Tim sharply. 

“Well, I liked the house in Carrsville 
better.” 

“Tt was a rare chance, our getting this 
fine old place,” Tim exclaimed. 

““H’m! Well, everyone to their own lik- 
ing. But what did you do with all -that 
good furniture you had in Carrsville?”’ 

“Tf you mean the bird’s-eye maple, I 
told Corrie she could sell it, or throw it 
away, or do anything she wanted except 
bring it here.” 

“H’m!” Mrs. Satter clicked her tongue. 
“‘Pity! And all those lovely carpets Corrie 
picked out. Throw them away too?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. But you can 
see they wouldn’t suit in here.” 

“‘Cheer the place up, I think. Make it 
bright and homy. Looks a little bare.” 

She glanced critically at the dark waxed 
floor. 

“‘T’m sorry you don’t like it,”’ said Tim. 
““Where’s Corrie?” 

“Out in the kitchen.” 

‘‘What’s she doing in the kitchen?” 

““Gettin’ breakfast.” 

“Getting breakfast! Where’s the girl?” 

“We let her go.”’ 

“For the day?” 

“Por good.’’ 

““But why on earth did you do that?” 

““What’s the sense of payin’ all those 
high wages with two able-bodied women in 
the house? Three, now you’ve brought 
that Miss Vincent, Corrie was tellin’ me 
about.” 

“You don’t think I’d allow Miss Vincent 
to do a maid’s work, do you?” 

“Why not? Is she sickly? Pity.” 

“Look here!” cried Tim, almost choking 
with all the angry words that rushed to his 
lips. ‘‘What do you mean discharging my 
servant? I pay for her. I don’t mind the 
wages. And I’m going to keep her.”’ 

Mrs. Satter smiled. 

““Can’t now—she’s gone,”’ she said. 

“T don’t know how many times I’ve told 
Corrie not to discharge the servants!” Tim 
cried in exasperated despair. 

“H’m. Seems to me you’d be so taken 
up with your own business, you wouldn’t 
have time to run Corrie’s house too.” , 

“Well, I’ll telephone in to the agency to 
send out a new girl this morning.” 

“Suit yourself,” replied Mrs. Satter 
amiably. ‘Fight it out with Corrie. It’s 
none of my affair.” 

She seated herself at the table and 
drummed on its top with her nails. 

Tim flung the windows wide open, and 
strode out into the garden, just as Elena 
Vincent came through the gap in the hedge 
at the other end. 


‘vexed that the crude disorder of his. 
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| 
Tall, and walking buoyantly, she; 
soft, light tan woolen dress, wit' , 
knitted scarf, and a small tan hat»; 
copper-colored feather. Her ey 
cheeks were bright. 
““Good morning,” she called, “T, 
a long walk.” 
“T told them not to wake you 
said. I 
“They didn’t. But who could , 
bed on a morning like this? I walke4 
to the willows on the edge of that , 
Is that the end of your land?” i 
“No, I have over a hundred acre 
going to have a farm some day.” _ 
“Everyone wants to, don’t they) 
such a delightful way to throy: 
money. Isn’t this a perfect day to, 
“T’ll buy you a horse,” said Ti 
hadn’t thought about horses.” 
“You don’t ride?”’ 
“T used to ride the mules in t,, 
mine sometimes. That’s all.” | 
“You were a miner?” 
“Yes. When I wasa boy. ButI\ 
at night, and finally I passed thy 
service examination and got 
place in Washington. I felt pretty 
first, I can tell you.” rt 
“And then became dissatisfied a 
“That’s the way we go on, I gue 
“Then I shall never go on, for 
never dissatisfied—with myself, ; 
rate. Of course I enjoy making 
people over.” i) 
Tim answered her smile a li 
fully, for he was not used to p 
made sport of themselves. 
“Tell me frankly, Mr. God: 
said—‘‘how did Mrs. Godwi 
coming here?” 
“‘Well—it’s hard to tell just’ 
thinks. She was—sort of b 


” 


Elena with a laugh. 
“Breakfast’s ready,” i 
nounced. e 
Tim turned, feeling unreasonabl 
to see his mother-in-law standing 
them. y 
“Mother, this is Miss Vincent,” : 
troduced the two carefully. ‘Mrs. | 
Miss Vincent.” 
“How do you do?” said Miss V 
holding out her hand. 
Mrs. Satter did not take it. — 
“T’m as well as could be expecte 
answered grimly. ‘‘Come in to bri 
before the food gets cold on the tab 
As they entered the breakfast! 
Corrie hurried in from the kitchen, cé 
a tray. Her face was flushed ai 
abundant red hair tousled. A lit 
was toddling at her heels, dragging 
apron. Two boys were seated at the) 
and had already begun to eat, be’ 
over their plates of oatmeal, sc] 
vigorously with their spoons. — 
“James! Tim!” their father shot 
them. ‘Get up and leave the table 
The boys raised their handsome; 
flushed faces, and stared at him, 
suspended and dripping, mouths op! 
“Now, now, don’t be hard on 
maw’s boys,”’ chided Mrs. Satter. | 
were too hungry to wait.” 
“Leave the table, I say!” Tim 
manded. ‘And do without your bré 
if you have no better manners.” 
Corrie set her tray down and 
around sharply. | 
“If you’d come in to breakfast yc 
Tim Godwin, and not spent so muc} 
in the garden, the children wouldn’ 
had to wait,” she said angrily. 
The baby at her skirts began tot) 
whimper, and Corrie stooped down ! 
swift protecting movement and ga 
her up in her arms. The baby’s gold: 
hair was only a shade lighter than C 
own, and they had the same cho! 
brown eyes, fine white skin and s 
pouting red lips. ag 
But Tim ignored the pretty pictul’ 
made in the sunlight; ignored C 
words altogether, and marched arou 
table to where the boys sat. 
‘Get up!” he repeated, laying a hi 
each shoulder. ‘‘And go.” i 
His sons obeyed, although not W 
certain animal-like howls, which still 
upset Tim’s temper. He was inexpl' 


hold should have been shown so pial 
(Continued on Page 40) 


) SINGLE-SIX 
— SEDAN LIMOUSINE 
FIVE- PASSENGERS 


“here is one pleasant phase of Packard Single-Six per- 
ormance which furnishes an immediate index to the 


igh character of Packard manufacturing practice. 


{ 


| 
\ 


“hat is the smooth, over-ample flow of power 
thich in the Packard practically dispenses with gear- 
aifting, save in starting. 


n slowing down for traffic, for example, or in rough 


oing, the Packard driver simply applies his brake. 


Vithout de-clutching, the Single-Six is retarded to less 
aan a walking speed. 


and afterward it keeps pace with the nimblest trathe by 
de single operation of opening the throttle. 
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There is no need to shift gears. The Single-Six gets 


away—smoothly, steadily, rapidly—ain high. 


Here isgasoline power with the sure, steady flow of electric 
current— so sure, in fact, that we instruct Packard drivers 
to de-clutch or shift gears only when actually stopping. 


Here is operating simplicity which is a revelation to 
experienced drivers. 


This wealth of power and ease of handling constitute 
driving luxury indicative of design well-nigh perfect; 
of manufacturing brought to the nicety that one asso- 
ciates only with Packard. 


It is such super refinements throughout the car which 
maketheSingle-Six a revolutionary value among fine Cars. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport Model, $2650; Coupé, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, 
$3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3575; at Detroit 


@ Packard Tewin-Six provides a quality of motoring beyond which it is not possible to go. Truck users know there is profit in hauling with Packard Trucks. All Packard upkeep 1s made 
still more economical by Packard standardized service 
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Going to 
Build a 


This big Book 


discloses the secrets of 
successful home building 


If planning to build or remodel, mail the 
coupon. Learn all about “Building With 
Assurance,” the great 408-page Master Book 
on home building. Morgan has gathered 
the experiences of some of America’s leading 
authorities and placed them within the 
covers of this volume. Not idle theories, but 
practical plans and methods which you can 
utilize—to avoid costly experimenting and 
mistakes—and to save money. The book 
is probably the most complete work of its 
kind ever produced. 

In this big volume you find page after 
page of cottages, bungalows and dwellings 
—all pictured in colors and with appropriate 
floor plans. There are pages of interiors, 
halls, stairways, dining rooms, bedrooms, 
breakfast nooks, porches, etc. You have 
the help of prominent authorities on interior 
decoration, floor coverings, lighting, plumb- 
ing, heating, etc. The book tells you how 
to select a building site; how to choose ma- 
terials; how to avoid dreaded “extras”’; 
answers your puzzling building questions. 


54 00 
ese 


Mail the Coupon 
for Prospectus 


“Building With Assurance” 
general distribution. It is for earnest home 
lovers. Our prospectus tells all about it— 
reproduces actual pages, etc. The prospectus 
is gladly sent to those who mail the coupon. 


“MORGAN: 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


is not for 


Address nearest office, Dept. N-10 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, III. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me 
at once copy of your beautiful prospectus, which 
describes “Building With Assurance. 


Name 


Address. 


Town__ State 


| 
| 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
Miss Vincent, although he had brought her 
into the house for that very purpose. 

Ruffled and silent, Tim sat through the 
meal, which had been cooked and was 
served in Corrie’s haphazard fashion. The 
toast was burned, and the oatmeal not 
cooked long enough. Two different pat- 
terns of china had been used in setting the 
table, and there were no flowers. Corrie 
jumped up, with her mouth half full, and 
ran back and forth from the kitchen in a 
nervous and nerve-racking manner. 

If only Corrie had been a superlative 
housekeeper, Tim thought, there might 
have been some excuse for her lack of in- 
terest in other things. But surely her 
nervous incompetence proved that she was 
not absorbed in and could not now enjoy 
what had so long been drudgery. She had 
never improved on the hurried makeshift 
housekeeping of their poverty-ridden days, 
when one tablecloth must last a week, and 
there were paper napkins, and Corrie had 
served the meals with a baby on her arm, 
and the baby’s laundry drying in the 
kitchen. 

It» seemed to Tim, as his irritation 
increased, that Corrie was deliberately, 
maliciously trying to reproduce the atmos- 
phere that he hated, here, where every- 
thing should be quiet, serene, dignified and 
gracious. 

He despised his mother-in-law for her 
unconcerned manner, her indifferent dis- 
regard of her daughter’s failings; and ad- 
mired Miss Vincent for hers, which was 
equally oblivious. 

““There’s a lady,”’ thought Tim. ‘‘Corrie 
could never learn to be like her in a hun- 
dred years.” 

Then he felt guilty and amazed at the 
treacherous thought, and tried to speak 
kindly to Corrie. 

“I’m sorry you’re having such trouble,” 
he said. ‘‘I’H get you another girl in town.”’ 

“You needn’t!’’ Corrie snapped. ‘I 
have to do all the work anyway, and pay 
high wages, too, and then they’re impu- 
dent!” 

‘Let me telephone for some really won- 
derful servants I know about,” said Miss 
Vincent. “I think I can get them for you— 
a cook and a maid. And they are so well 
trained you needn’t even think about 
housekeeping, Mrs. Godwin—needn’t even 
order.”’ 

“T don’t want servants I can’t order,” 
Corrie retorted ungraciously. 

“Oh, you’ll find them most respectful,”’ 
Miss Vincent replied pleasantly. ‘‘If you’ll 
excuse me I’ll try to get them now, before 
someone else snaps them up.”’ 

“No,” said Corrie, ‘‘don’t.” 

“Tt isn’t the least bit of trouble,’”’ Miss 
Vincent assured her pleasantly, as she rose. 

“T don’t want you to,” said Corrie, like 
a sulky child. 

“What’s the sense of two servants when 
there’s three able-bodied women in the 
house?’”’ murmured Mrs. Satter. ‘She 
ain’t sickly.”” She jerked her head toward 
Miss Vincent. 

Elena gave Mrs. Satter one of her very 
cool penetrating looks. ‘‘But I am not a 
servant, my dear Mrs. Satter,” she said in 
a voice of friendly surprise. ‘“‘And why 
should you and Mrs. Godwin do the work 
when there are so many good servants to 
be had?” 

“We ain’t above workin’—never have 
been,” Mrs. Satter retorted, but in a 
muffled voice, and averting her head. 

“Well, then, surely there is no reason 
that you should be above being idle now,”’ 
replied Miss Vincent pleasantly. 

And while Mrs. Satter still looked non- 
plused she went quietly out of the room. 

‘Are you goin’ to let that girl run things 
here, Tim Godwin?” Mrs. Satter burst 


ut. 

“‘Yes!’’ said Corrie, giving Tim a defiant 
glance. And then her broodings of the 
night steamed out like the flow of a geyser. 
“‘Social secretary, whatever thatis! What’s 
it mean? That I’m not to have any say-so 
in my own house?” 

“Listen to me, Corrie,” said Tim firmly. 
“This is my house as well as yours. You 
always speak as if you were the one to dic- 
tate how we should live.” 

“That isn’t so. It’s you who wants to 
dictate, and you know it is!” 

Her voice rose an octave, and Tim’s 
temper responded to it. 

“Very well, then, I will dictate,”’ he said 
in a tone of steely calm. “‘I’ll tell you now, 
and I mean it, Corrie: Do as you please 
about making something better of yourself. 
I can’t change you—I see that. But if you 
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won’t improve I’m not going to be the loser 
by it. If you won’t make things comfort- 
able and pleasant Miss Vincent will. And 
she’s got my full authority back of her.” 
“So there now!”’ Mrs. Satter rose like a 
frightened guinea hen with a discordant 


cry. “‘So there now, Corrie! What’d I tell 
you?” 
‘“Mommer! Hush! Sit down.” 


Corrie was flushed, and nervously twist- 
ing her hands. Her lovely red hair was 
carelessly arranged, and she was covered 
from neck to heels with an ugly brown 
gingham apron. 

Tim noticed it for the first time and for- 
got the main issue. A despairing angry 
cry broke from him. 

“Corrie! For the Lord’s sake, don’t wear 
that apron!” 

“Swearing! Before the baby, too!” 
wailed Corrie, and gathering her child in 
her arms she fled from the room. 


qr 


EFORE Tim could fit his key in the 

lock, the door was opened. A maidina 
black dress and white cap took his overcoat 
and hat silently, and as silently disappeared. 
The hall, which was usually dark, was softly 
lighted by a lamp of old-fashioned design 
with crystal pendants. The tick of the 
grandfather’s clock dripped sonorously in 
the well-like stillness. 

A rush of tenderness for his beautiful 
house and of gratitude for the peace he at 
least momentarily found there swept over 
Tim. Then he heard Miss Vincent’s voice, 
and turned to see her standing in the door- 
way of the library, which opened off the 
hall at the right. 

“Mr. Godwin, I’ve been waiting for you. 
There’s something I want to tell you before 
you go upstairs.” 

She seemed taller in her clinging dinner 
gown of gray chiffon. Her mouth was red, 
but her cheeks and neck were of the deep 
creamy pallor of a Maréchal Niel rose. Her 
hair shone like lacquer. Something about 
her had changed, so slightly, so subtly, that 
Tim could not discover what it was; 
whether it was the greenish tone her eyes 
seemed to have taken from the jade ear- 
rings she wore, or only the change that 
comes to women with night and soft dresses. 
He was entranced by it, and by the faint 
alluring fragrance, so indescribably vague 
that he could not tell whether it emanated 
from her hair or her dress, or whether he 
only imagined it in gazing at her roselike 
loveliness. 

“Well?” asked Elena with a smile. 

And Tim realized that he had not said a 
word since he saw her. 

“JT beg your pardon,’ he stammered. 
“But—you—well, you gave me a sur- 
prise.” 

“Yes, I am much prettier in a dinner 
gown,” she replied calmly. ‘‘‘A genius by 
day and a beauty by candlelight.’ Well, I 
have been a genius today, I think. How 
did you like the new maid?” 

“Fine. It’s fine to be met like that.” 

“Much nicer to have your hat and stick 
taken, respectfully, than to be met with a 
kiss as they are in stories; don’t you think 
so?” 

“T’ve never had either done before. 
Corrie, poor girl, was always too busy. If 
she’d run to kiss me something would have 
burned up on the stove.” 

As he mentioned Corrie, Tim felt guilty. 

“Tell me,” he said with an embarrassed 
smile. ‘“‘Just come right out and tell me. 


How did Corrie act today?”’ 

Act? 

“Towards you, I mean. You see, she 
was—upset this morning. I left her angry. 
We quarreled.” 


October 2 ; 


“But you have no tact. If yoy 
people angry they quarrel with y 
they may become very angry with 
they can’t quarrel with me,” 

“You’re wonderful.” i 

“Oh, don’t say that. It’s al 
plays, and_always with such a 
pression. Besides, I’m only a 
too much trouble to quarrel. 
be hated—silently.” 

“You don’t think Corrie haf 
Tim exclaimed in dismay. 

“Why not? I’d hate a woman) 
into my house and took charge 
thing.” 

Tim sighed. 

“I’m afraid you’ve had a ha 
it,” he said. 

“Everyone has had a hard ¢ 
replied coolly. ‘‘Poor dear Mrs. ‘ 
gone home, in what I think she y 
a pet.” 

“No!” Tim cried incredulous! 
she?”’ 

“Yes. Pity.’’ Elena clicked h 

Tim roared in appreciation of 
icry. ‘ 
“Don’t let Mrs. Godwin hear 
Elena. “‘And perhaps you’d bett 
stairs now if you want to dress ford 

“Why, of course, if you—do 3 yo 
me to?” : 

“T am only trying to ca ou 
wishes, Mr. Godwin.” i 

“Yes. I do want to. But C 
isn il going to dress, is she?” 
“T really don’t know.” 

‘She may not have a decent ¢ 
Tim. “‘Won’t you take her sh 
morrow?” 

“‘T think we must leave 
alone for the present. I’ve off 
enough in changing all sher hou: 
rangements, you know.”’ 

“Yes? Only she ought not { 
that way. Well, I’ll go see.” 

Tim reluctantly went upstairs 
door was closed, and there was 
Tim hesitated, and then went 
own room. ; 

As he switched on the light 1 
pleasant room with its window 
sides, its comfortable deep chai 
four-poster bed with a quaint pri 
he remembered the scene there 
over his taking a separate room, 
mysterious fashion his desire for 
privacy had been interpreted by Co 
a personal insult. She would neyel 
his room, and became cold and rese! 
the very mention of it. That he hadiat 
room for his private use was an li 
grievance. It had often enraged ‘1! 
the past to open his bathroom doial 
find only one towel lonesomely dilli 
in the white solitude. But as he ¢ 
it now he saw it all agleam, nick@ 
porcelain shining, and the racks 
crisply folded towels, with fresh 
curtains at the window, and his sii 
things laid out ready for use. 

Tim dressed with pleasure and a till 
sense of excitement. His hot bat/li 
braced him to meet Corrie’s disap) 
He boldly admired himself in the wel 
dinner jacket, which he had never ¥ 
bome. He could not kelp seeing ti! 
was not bad looking, certainly abo\ 
average man in appearance. dit 
once he felt resentful of the fact that) 
never flattered him. | 

He marched toward her door, st | 
his sense of injury. 

Corrie was sitting with her bade 
door, staring out of a ce hi 
in her lap. She did not turn wh 
spoke, and he had to go up to! 
that she was not crying, as he h 

Her mouth was sullen and her 
Tim touched her cheek with his 
it was hot. She pulled away 
caress. 

“You came home on the early 
night,”’ she remarked dryly. 

He decided to ignore the 1 
situation, and to take a cheerful 

“Are you ready to go down?” he * 

“What are you dressed up kt for’ * 
countered quickly, giving his dinner 
a scornful glance. 

“Oh, I thought it would rest me t(# 
and change. I think I’ll do it every 
he answered, trying to keep up a 

“Pshaw!” she ejaculated sharp 

Corrie wore a dark cloth dress 
badly fitting white collar, but Tim sa 
relief that her beautiful red hair ha 
neatly, even carefully arranged. 
decided to say no more about dr O88. 

(Continued on Page 42, 
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For Every Steep-Roof Building—a Barrett Everlastic Roofing 


If you are considering a roof for a steep- 
roof building of any kind—warehouse, 
factory, school, church, barn, farm 
building or residence—you will find a 
Barrett Everlastic Roofing to meet all 
your specifications. 


There are six styles of Everlastic Roof- 
ings, as briefly described—each style 
right for a type of steep-roof structure. 
Whichever style you choose, you can rely 
upon its economy, long service, and 


absolute dependability. 


For sixty years The Barrett Company 
has been making good roofings—roofings 
recognized everywhere for their splendid 
quality, unquestioned reliability and low 


cost per year of service. 


Today the Barrett label is regarded as 
an absolute guarantee of 100% roofing 
service. Be sure to look for “Barrett” 
on the label. 


Booklets illustrating and describing 
these six styles of roofings gladly sent to 
any address upon request. 


The Carll Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse 
Peoria Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor 
Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee 
Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston 
Denver Jacksonville San Francisco 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S, 


Everlastic ‘“‘Rubber’’ Roofing. This is one of our 
most popular roll roofings. It is shown on the factory 
buildings above. It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable 
and very low in price. It is easy to lay; no skilled labor 
required. Nails and cement included in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing. The most beau- 
tiful and enduring roll roofing made. Surfaced with 
everlasting mineral in art-shades of red or green. 
Combines real protection against fire with beauty. 
Requires no painting. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles. The latest develop- 
ment in the strip shingle. Beautiful red or green 
mineral surface. Made in a unique form that offers a 
variety of designs in laying. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. Made four shingles in one, 
of high grade waterproofing materials with a red or 
green mineral surface. When laid they look exactly 
like individual shingles. Fire-resisting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles. Same mineral-surfaced 
material and red or green art-finish as Multi-Shingles, 
but in single form; size, 8 x 1234 inches. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles. Identical in shape with 
Everlastic Single Shingles but heavier and thicker. 
They are “giants”’’ for strength and durability. 


Be sure it’s Everlastic when you buy 
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Passage for every purse on 
U. S. Government Ships 


F YOU are going to Europe, 

travel on your own ships. 
They are unsurpassed in combi- 
nation of luxury, service, speed 
and economy. Accommodations 
are within the means of all, from 
$120 for passage on a one cabin 
ship to suites de luxe on the 
famous George Washington. 


“Cabin” passage simply means 
first-class comfort without first- 
class expense. On five of the 
splendid ships of the “522” type 
firstandsecond-classdistinctions 
have been abolished. They carry 
only cabin passengers and third- * 
class. These are the “Ships of 
Democracy” on which you can get 
cabin passage to Europe for$120! 


Accommodations on Govern- 
ment-owned ships, operated by 
the United States Lines, strike 
every note, from solid, happy, 
comfort to almost unimaginable 
luxury. And the service and 
cuisine on every ship of the Lines 
are making devotees of the 
Americans who travel on them. 


Send the blank today and learn 
about your great ships! 


Write for Booklet 


Send the coupon below today 
for your Government’s au- 
thoritative travel booklet and 
full information about the 
ships that offer these amaz- 
ingly low rates. 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D.C. 
U. S. 2477 


Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts 
and also information regarding U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships. I am considering a trip to 
Europe 0, to The Orient 0, to South Amer- 
ica O. I would travel istclassO 2d O 3d O. 


If 1 go date will be about 
My Name 


Business or Profession 
‘My Street No. or R. F. D. 
State. 


Town 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co. Inc. 


45 Broadway New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section 2477 Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

‘Let’s go down,” he urged, taking Cor- 
rie’s arm. 

She jerked away. 

““Mommer’s gone,”’ she announced. 

“Yes. l’misorrys< 

““You know you’re not.” 

“Well, Corrie, if the truth were told, 
you’re not either. She worries you as much 
or more than me.” 

‘Never mind about that! I wouldn’t 
have driven her out of the house.” 

“Nor did I.” 

“Well, it was just the same.” 

“Please don’t let’s talk about it, 
sick of quarreling.” 

A gong sounded three soft melodious 
notes. 

“What’s that?” asked Tim, smiling with 
pleasure. 

“She bought it. It’s for dinner.” 

“ Fine ” 


I’m 


“‘Humph!” Corrie sniffed. ‘‘Senseless.”’ 

She went stiffly out into the hall and 
down the stairs, Tim following. 

Dinner was served in the dining room for 
the first time. There were lighted candles 
in the silver wall sconces, and candles and 
a bowl of roses on the long narrow table, in 
the large high-ceilinged room. A maid 
slipped noiselessly, deftly about, obeying 
apparently invisible signals from Miss 
Vincent. And the food was new, delicious, 
strangely shaped and colored for one who 
was used to Corrie’s menu of roast or stew 
for weekdays, and chicken on Sunday. 
Corrie’s idea of a salad had never gone 
beyond slices of tomato on a lettuce leaf, 
with a ready-made dressing. Tim had 
known little else to order in restaurants 
than steak and potatoes. Now he enjoyed 
artichauts dla Barigoule without knowing ex- 
actly what they were; and veau d la Suzette 
was hardly recognizable as veal. But when 
caramel mousse molded into a melonlike 
shape appeared, Tim was as delighted as a 
child. 

It gave him genuine pleasure to drink 
coffee from a tiny cup. Throughout dinner 
he had noticed many fascinating objects of 
china and silver which Corrie had never 
consented to use. 

A fire had been lighted in the room across 
the hall, where Tim and Corrie had never 
sat. Corrie called it a parlor, and Tim was 
undecided as to the proper term. But now 
Elena Vincent spoke of it as the music 
room, and drifted across to it quite natu- 
rally, while Tim and Corrie entered like 
strangers. 

Corrie had picked up a newspaper, and 
she seated herself stiffly upright on a 
sofa; holding the paper in front of her 
face, ignoring the fire, of which Tim knew 
she did not approve. Tim was glad that he 
could occupy himself with smoking. He 
was aware of the constraint in the atmos- 
phere, which he had forgotten in the enjoy- 
ment of dinner. 

He looked from Elena, standing tall and 
lovely and quite at ease before the fire, to 
his wife, who seemed shabby, almost pa- 
thetic in contrast. An impulse of affection- 
ate pity caused him to go over to Corrie 
and put his arm around her shoulders. 

“Play for us a little, won’t you, Corrie?” 
he asked. 

She jerked away. “I can’t play.” 

“Now you know you can. She had piano 
lessons four or five years, Miss Vincent, 
but she won’t touch the piano now.” 

“Shall I sing for you?”’ asked Elena. 
“T sing a little.” 

Without waiting for an answer she went 
over to the grand piano and sat down, 
running her fingers lightly over the keys. 
Her voice was small, not remarkable in any 
way, but as spontaneous as wind in the 
leaves. Old English ballads, old love songs, 
simple things mellowed by time—she sang 
one after the other lightly and charmingly, 
without stopping for comment or applause. 

Corrie still held the newspaper in front 
of her face. When it rattled, Tim became 
furiously annoyed. He.wanted to forget 
Corrie, everything but the music,. which 
filled some need within him as sharp as 
thirst. 

He went to the glass doors which opened 
on a deep porch with great white columns. 
The moon was just coming up, casting pale 
enchantment over the wide clipped lawn, 
making the woods beyond seem more black. 

He went out. The air was chilly and 
damp. And a poignant odor arose—the 
stirring, troubling odor of earth in the 
springtime. Leaning against a column, 
lost in the enchantment of night and of 
music, Tim felt tears press heavily against 
his eyelids and his throat contract with 
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pais Yet he was happier than he had ever 
een. 

He remembered a time when he was a 
boy and had climbed a high hill alone. He 
lay on top of the hill with the sky above 
him. And night had come. 

When the music stopped, his heart 
seemed to fall from a great height. Elena 
came out. 

“T am afraid that I have been boring 
Mrs. Godwin,” she said. “Besides, it is 
selfish of you to enjoy the moonlight alone.” 
She drew a deep breath. ‘‘I’d like to run 
barefoot through that dew!” she exclaimed. 

“You’d catch an awful cold,” com- 
mented Corrie’s voice dryly. - 

She was standing in the doorway, her 
arms folded. The light behind her made a 
grotesque silhouette of her badly fitting 
dress. 

“You are quite right,” Elena replied 
good-humoredly. ‘‘And I am afraid I shall 
catch cold here too. Won’t you get a wrap 
for me, Mr. Godwin? You’ll find one lying 
on my_bed, I think.” 

Tim was a little surprised. Corrie had 
not trained him to fetch and carry. And, 
as he went up to Elena’s room, he actually 
felt timid, almost ashamed, although he 
was only going to a room in his own house. 

Her fragrance—that faint, elusive and 
tempting odor he had noticed—greeted 
him as he opened the door. He switched 
on the light and looked about him with a 
feeling of guilt and of strong curiosity. 
Everything was in perfect order. Only her 
silver toilet articles on the dressing table 
had changed the outward appearance of the 
familiar room. And yet it was indescrib- 
ably changed. Her fragrance! It was as if 
she herself were in the room. And on the 
white coverlet of the bed a long pale swirl 
of silk lay coiled. 

He touched it gently, slowly picked it 
up. It was a wrap, gray like her gown, of 
soft and sensuous and supple stuff which 
clung to his fingers. 

All at once, without thought, without 
knowing what he was about to do, he 
crushed the cloak to his face. Trembling, 
he drew in deep breaths of her perfume, 
and felt the sensuous caress of silk on his 
lips and cheeks, and the clinging of silk 
about his neck, like the clinging of a wom- 
an’s soft ensnaring arms. Amazed and 
ashamed, he flung the thing on the bed, 
and it fell in graceful and languorous folds, 
pliant and seductive. 

Crossing the hall to his wife’s room Tim 
found a knitted shawl in her closet. With 
this over his arm, he went back to Elena’s 
room and took up her wrap without looking 

Gute 

“T brought you something to put around 
you, too, Corrie,’”’ he said when he was back 
on the porch. 

He handed Elena her wrap, and was 
about to place the shawl around Corrie’s 
shoulders when she drew back so violently 
that she struck his chin with her head. 
And the vehemence with which she cried 
out amazed him. 

“Put on that old ugly shawl! Well, I 
guess not, Tim Godwin!”’ cried Corrie. 

“Why not? You’ve worn it lots of 
times.” 

“Take it away!” 

She snatched the shawl from him, and 
flung it on the floor. 

“There now!” 

““What’s come over you?” 

“T guess I’ve got as good a right to nice 
things as anybody.” 

“Why, of course you have. But what’s 
come over you?” 

A child’s sharp frightened cry inter- 
rupted them, and then rapidly mounting 
sobs and wails-were mingled with the sound 
of hurrying footsteps. 

“Baby!” Corrie cried wildly. 

“Don’t be frightened, there’s nothin 
wrong,” said a quiet voice, as a woman in 
a nurse’s uniform came out on the porch. 

She was carrying a kicking, struggling, 
howling child, who, as soon as she saw her 
mother, stretched out her arms and al- 
lowed her screams to die away into 
whimpers. 

Corrie snatched her baby. 

“There! I told you!” she declared tri- 
umphantly, as she rocked the child in her 
arms. ‘‘She’s never had a nurse in her life. 
And she can’t stand strangers. I told you 
so! You’ve scared her half to death. Now, 
now, now, now, now, mommer’s precious 
lamb.”* 

“She'll soon get used to me,” replied the 
nurse calmly. ‘‘She woke up and was 
frightened because she didn’t see you, Mrs. 
Godwin. But she’ll soon get over that.’ 


October 


“None of my children ever had ; 
and I’ve always said a woman who ws 


death!” ‘ 
“No need to make such a fuss, © 
replied Tim. ‘“‘It will relieve you of < 
have a nurse. You ought to have h 
long before.” : 
“A lot you care about your ow 
and blood!” wailed Corrie. ‘You 


“They had their s 
early and were sent to bed, if you; 
Not even allowed to see their own fat 
you please. Well, it seems it didn’t 


I never thought you wo 
even ask for them!” ; 

“Corrie, for goodness’ sake! Tg 
forgot, that’s all. With everything 
different tonight.” 

“T’m glad it suits you! Indeed 
Indeed, indeed, I’m glad it suits 
body!” Her voice rose an octave. 

“‘Miss Kelly, you may go upstairs 
and Mr. Godwin will bring the baby 
after she has gone to sleep,’’ rem 
Elena’s cool even voice. And the ti 
nurse left them. 

“You don’t know half that’s been 
on here, Tim Godwin!” Corrie ser 
shrilly. “‘And I can’t think where t) 
pense will stop. A cook and a maid, 
trained nurse for the baby, and ar 
nurse for the boys. Who ever hezg 
great big boys nine and six years old] 
a nurse!”’ 

“A governess. I thought they | 
have a tutor later,’”’ Miss Vincent exp! 
calmly. ‘‘The village school is not 
good. I went down there with then 


She smiled, and walked away w 
quick light step. 

Corrie and Tim were left facing 
other. ; 

“Where’s it all going to end?” y 
Corrie. 

“We have plenty of money,” 1 
Tim curtly. ‘‘And I’m very gratef! 
everything that Miss Vincent has dor 

“Oh!” Corrie drew her breai 


tenderness. He put his arms aroun 
wife and child, and drew them close. 

“You are everything to me, Corrie 
said. ‘“‘And the children too. I’m s¢ 
forgot.” :* 

For a moment she drooped again! 
shoulder, then she pushed him away. 

“You act like it,” she said in ah 
voice. = 

“Everything I’m doing is for your 
and the children’s,’ Tim pleaded. 

She brushed past him. 4 

“Yes,” she sneered. “It looks lil 
don’t it?” a 

“T’m thinking of nothing but you 
the children,” Tim repeated in a loud 

She went into the house. = 

He heard his own words ring in his 
“T’m thinking of nothing but you an! 
children.” 

Mockingly, a picture rose before h 
the picture of himself as he had stot 
Elena’s room, pressing her cloak to his 
in an involuntary caress. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HE decorative scheme at 

this charming club is one of 
simple beauty. The bedrooms 
are carpeted with Klearflax all- 
linen tugs, chosen for their 
artistic coloring and their great 
wearing ability 


cAt the Mid-Pines Country Club 


HE charm of the country steals indoors at the beauti- 

ful Mid-Pines Country Club, Pinehurst, N.C. This 

delightful feeling is obtained by a decorative scheme 
of which simplicity is the dominant note. 


The bedrooms are carpeted with Klearflax. Mr. Emery, 
of Pinehurst, says of it: “Klearflax rugs are used throughout 
the chambers and every one who has seen the club house has 
been greatly charmed with the furnishings. The colors of the 
rugs harmonize with the other decorations. From actual 
experience in using Klearflax rugs, we believe them to be 
the most satisfactory floor covering on the market.” 


You can better understand his enthusiasm for Klearflax 
when once you see it and “live with” it. For Klearflax is 
pure linen, which explains its beauty of color. You can get 
it in all the rich linen solid colors —sand, chestnut, green, 
blues, gray, rose, mole, taupe, mulberry and beige. You can 
also get these colors with a border which gives a very 
charming finish. 


Or if you prefer a mixed effect to a plain, all-over color, 
the Picwick mixtures will delight you. They are quite 
original in rug colorings and make an ideal background. 
These handsome color combinations are also very practical, 
with their mingled effect. 


Another Klearflax quality is its great wearing ability. It 
has all of linen’s strength and, being alike on both sides, 
may be turned again and again for indefinite wear. 


You know that “feel” of roughness and stiffness that all 
new linen has. And you know how soft and silky it be- 


vugs of Klearflax add to the quiet beauty 


comes with use. You will notice, when you take hold of 
Klearflax, a quite pronounced roughness in texture. This is 
because into Klearflax are woven the coarse outer fibres 
of the linen plant as well as the silky inner ones. These 
stiff strands, however, soon soften with use and, like all 
linen, Klearflax becomes finer and more beautiful. 


These same tough outer fibres give Klearflax a very thick, 
heavy body that lies flat on the floor and wears indefinitely. 
You can clean it easily, for, being linen, it is mothproof and 
does not readily absorb dirt; you can redye it and rebind 
it and have a perenially new rug that daily grows more 
beautiful and seems never to wear out. 


Klearflax is very moderately priced: a 9 x 12 rug is $45; 
other sizes priced accordingly—somewhat higher in the far 
West and Canada. The allover carpeting is also very 
popular, especially for fine offices and public buildings. It is 
priced $3.75 a square yard. 


The Klearflax trade-mark or label on every rug is your 
guarantee of genuine Klearflax, pure linen, both warp and 
woof, and protects you against cheaper imitations. You will 
find Klearflax at one of the better stores near you. If you 
do not know which one, write us. 


Send for booklet showing complete size and color range of 
Klearflax rugs and carpeting and giving interesting informa- 
tion on home decoration. The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., 
Duluth, Minnesota; New York, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth 
Ave.; Chicago, Lytton Bldg. 14 E. Jackson Blvd.; Boston, 
1058 Little Bldg. 


Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH. MINNESOTA 
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Why gamble when you 
can make it a certainty? 


Many men buy a raincoat by appearance, texture, “‘feel.”’ 
That’s a gamble, for with a raincoat the real value is hidden. 

Many clever makeshifts can look or “‘feel’’ about as good as 
the best waterproof article made. The first good drenching 
rain often shows how much such a gamble costs. 

That’s why it will pay you to look for the name Raynster. 
When you buy a Raynster you are certain to get real raincoat 
protection. Every seam, every inch, is backed by layer on 
layer of rubber, “‘cured” to form a single waterproof sheet, 
yet light and flexible. 

There are many different Raynster models, from the rugged 
rubber-surface types to smart tweeds and cashmeres with the 
rubber hidden inside and light as silk. Special types for boys, 
too. Whether you want a raincoat for work, for motoring, 
or for business, there’s a Raynster built especially for you. 

Look for the name Raynster. If your dealer should be out 
of the exact Raynster you want, he can get it in no time from 
the nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


Raynsters 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—A type, for every need 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CRI 


(Continued from Page 11) 


matter dragged into the average criminal 
case. Then, again, there is too much repe- 
tition in the examination and cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses, very often for the 
purpose of a skilled examiner endeavoring 
to entrap an unskilled and inexperienced 
witness, who, after all, is honestly trying to 
tell the truth of the transaction concerning 
which he is being examined. This is trifl- 
ing not only with the right of the witness 
but with the cause of justice, which the court 
upon its own motion should be quick to 
check. 

The charges of the trial judge where jury 
trials are had are generally too long and 
too technical. They read like a treatise on 
the law pertaining to a given subject, in- 
stead of the disputed questions involved in 
the case on trial. They shoot away over 
the heads of the jury. A five or ten minute 
charge at the most, in plain phrase, simply 
stating the rules of law actually involved 
on the disputed questions of fact, better 
serves the cause of justice and affords less 
ground for reversal. 

The important thing, after all, is not 
only to get a verdict but to have the mo- 
tion for new trial, which usually follows in 
case of conviction, passed upon at the 
earliest practical date. JI have known 
trial judges to hold up these motions for a 
new trial for months and months, some- 
times for whole terms of court. There is no 
excuse for that except a lack of decision, 
lack of diligence, and a lack of due regard 
for sense of judicial duty. 

Too often this results from fear of re- 
versal or displeasure of the losing party. A 
judge must be absolutely impersonal, abso- 
lutely fair and fearless in his judgments. 
He will make fewer mistakes, maintain his 
own self-respect and, I wager, likewise the 
respect of more of the public. 

All errors of the trial judge can be cor- 
rected by the higher court, save and ex- 
cept the errors of delay in getting to trial 
and the delays during trial and delays in 
failing to decide motions for a new trial, 
all causing great expense not only to 
litigants but also to the public who furnish 
the machinery of the law for the admin- 
istration of justice, especially in criminal 
cases. 

In order to insure an early decision in 
cases submitted to the court, and also of the 
motions for new trial or rehearing, an 
amendment should be made to the Consti- 
tution, fixing a reasonable limitation—say, 
sixty days from the time of the submission 
of such case or such motion to a court for 
decision—or authorizing the legislature to 
fix some reasonable limit. The penalty for 
failure to observe such limit, constitutional 
or statutory, should be refusal to pay the 
judge’s salary until with his voucher a cer- 
tificate be filed to the effect that there are 
no cases undisposed of on his docket be- 
yond the time limit. 


Reviews on Appeal 


I know no reason why public business 
should not be dispatched and decided as 
expeditiously as private business. I know 
no reason why the lawyer on the bench 
should be immune from the usual respon- 
sibility to which the business man holds 
himself in his office. The latter, if success- 
ful, usually cleans up his unfinished busi- 
ness before he takes his vacations. Why 
not the judge? 

Justice should be not only swift but sure. 
These considerations are much more im- 
portant than severity in dealing with the 
criminal classes. It is a matter of common 
knowledge to those who have given any 
study to the subject that Great Britain 
and her colonies today far surpass in both 
swiftness and sureness of justice in criminal 
eases all other civilized nations; and no- 
where do we find in England the ridicule 
and resentment that obtain among our peo- 
ple for the delays and failures of justice in 
our criminal jurisprudence. 

We come now to the review by our 
appellate courts. 

Where the reviewing court passes upon 
the question, Is the verdict against the 
weight of the evidence? all judges are gen- 
erally agreed that the rule to justify a re- 
versal shall be that the verdict is clearly and 
convincingly against the manifest weight of 
the evidence. A mere difference of opinion 
between the jury and the trial judge upon 
the one side, and a reviewing court on the 
other, that neither sees, hears nor knows 
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the witnesses, is not sufficient to y» 
a reversal upon that ground. 

It is a common experience that} 
trials pivot upon the credibility ¢ 
nesses. That credibility can be judge, 
by seeing and hearing the witness, 
pearance and manner upon the sta 
fairness or want of it, all of which an) 
tically denied to a reviewing court,} 
reads only the cold pages of the 
The printed record does not diselc 
difference between a simple-mindec} 
est,'truthful witness and a plausible, jj 
scoundrel who has a story artfully ; 
in advance. The jurymen, howey) 
able to make that distinction, or a 
some one of the twelve is able to yy 
out to his fellows. 

But verdicts are set aside more geix 
for errors of law claimed during th 
by which it is urged that the prisip 
denied the fair and impartial trial | 
the Constitution assures him. 

Most of the states have in sylle, 
spirit the provision that new trial} 
not be granted except for errors mati 
affecting some of the substantial rij} 
the defendant. That this is sound ¥ 
are agreed. The difference arises} 
application to the case at bar. | 


Getting Down to Essentia 


Naturally one of the first things | 
judge must do in both the trial a 
review of the case is to distingui 
essentials from the nonessentials—t: 
ots from the piffles in the ‘case. j 
these essentials and these pivots, w 
judgment below sound and just? W 
verdict of guilty substantial justice, | 
the whole record by its four corners| 
the accused have a fair and imparti’ 
upon all matters materially affecti 
substantial rights? Instead of regi 
these important considerations in tlt 
of a case in the practical sense ini 
they doubtless appeared to the ju’ 
the trial judge, we take the micrilgj 
squint, the technical refinements, a 
often permit ourselves as judges to i! 
the hope that by splitting hairs bj 
west and northwest side, we have | 
unquestioned judicial knowledge of |! 
acter far superior to that knowle¢ 
want of it exhibited by the trial cov. 

One of the earliest and most rid 
reversals that I know of is from 01 
Ohio Supreme Court in the early i# 
Hooker v. State of Ohio. This wasa 
which the indictment was for horset 
ing. The particular horse stolen wal 
tioned in the indictment as a ‘‘grey] 
The proof showed in the language 1! 
witnesses a “‘grey gelding.’”’ The coull 
that was a fatal variance between pli 
and proof, reversed the conviction, alt 
prisoner went scot-free. ! 

I think the most condemnatory 
that could be said of this decision |? 
language from the court’s own ill 
which I quote from the opinion: 

“The objection raised by the seco}! 
of exceptions—that a grey gelding ii! 
grey horse—seems too insignificant t 
mand serious consideration;  theil 
horse, being a generic term, ought)! 
clude every variety of the anim‘ 
diversified by age, sex, occupati) ! 
modification. 

“The English authorities, howevi # 
which have been recognized in (@ 
states of the Union as sound law, ‘|! 
strong to be resisted, and too pointe)! 
evaded. It is the duty of the court)! 
make but to declare the law. 4/% 
scripta est precludes all inquiry in! 
reasonableness or propriety of the }f 
tion. Judgment reversed.” I 

Another Ohio decision, equally 2! 
found a fatal variance between the! 
“‘store-room”’ and ‘‘store-house.” 4} 
souri case, equally ridiculous for tec} 
ity, found that at the conclusion}? 
indictment reading ‘‘against peact 
dignity of the State of Missourl™ 
omission of the word “‘the’’ before ‘@ 
and dignity”’ was fatal to the indic™ 

In Delaware a defendant was It) 
for stealing “‘one pair of boots.”” Thil 
showed that he stole two mism” 
boots, being the right boots of two” 
there being no left boot, there Wy 
“pair” of boots, the court held, a! 
case was reversed. j 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Why Buy an Open Car 


| When Closed Car Comforts 
| Cost But $1245 ‘tative 


Why face winter in a cold and draughty 

F touring car? The comforts of the Coach 
cost but a trifle more. It means warm, 
snug travel in all weather. 


No need to meet wind, snow and rain in 
the half shelter of a curtained touring car. 


Many denied themselves these comforts 

when closed cars cost almost double. But 
there is no such reason now. The Coach 
gives them all at an inviting price. 


It is solidly and enduringly built. Doors 
and windows stay snug fitting. Low, 


Touring - 51045 


deep cushioned seats of unusual comfort. 
Dash controlled ventilator and easily oper- 
ated windows make the Coach ideal in 
summer as well. Luggage and tool locker 
opened from rear. Radiator shutters and 
motometer give summer drivingefficiency. 


It is just the car for family or business 
use—easily handled, of exceptional per- 
formance and famous among owners for 
reliability and economy. 


More than 11,000 owners know these 
qualities. We believe it is exactly the 
car you want. 


New Prices Now Effective 
Cabriolet 


- $1145 Coach - 41245 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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at pure yeast 


in convenient 
tablets 


Hard to take? No! In Yeast Foam Tab- 
lets you get all the tonic values of yeast, 
and inaform you'll find most agreeable. 


These tablets are pure, whole, dehy- 
drated yeast of tested strength; they 
keep and— 


They don’t cause gas! 


Take them along with your regular 
food; by supplying an element neces- 
sary to nutrition, Yeast Foam Tab- 
lets stimulate the appetite, improve 
digestion and correct many disorders 
which are due to faulty eating habits 
and deficient foods. 


Sold by all druggists, prescribed by 
physicians, and made by the makers 
of the famous baking yeasts, Yeast 
Foam and Magic Yeast. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE—25c VALUE— 
YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


Your name 


Address 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago sep1oz 8s 


Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
In Georgia an indictment charged that 
a certain crime had been committed upon 
the “public road.”” The evidence failed to 
show that such road had ever been dedi- 
cated to the state, though it had been used 
for a long time as a public highway. The 


| case was reversed. 


One of our earlier supreme-court judges 


| had the sound sensible squint upon this 


proposition of technicality when he said 
concerning one such objection relied on to 
reverse the conviction: “It is at best a 
mere artificial technicality, and just in 
proportion as it lacks reason it appears to 
have won upon the affections of the pro- 
fession.” 

The judges adopted this technical pro- 
cedure very largely from England at an 
early day. When an accused, by reason of 
the facts that he was denied his right to 
testify, denied the right of counsel, denied 


| the right of compulsory process to bring 


his witnesses into court, and many other 
rights, was hard pressed, the judges out of 
their humanity undertook to mitigate the 


| severities of the law by entertaining and 
| justifying the application of strict tech- 


nical construction. But all these rights 
have now been accorded the accused. The 
reason for the technical construction, there- 
fore, having failed, the technical construc- 
tion itself should fail. The English courts 


| that formulated these precedents have abol- 


ished them by treating them as judicial 
junk. American judges alone seem to regard 
them with favor. Isn’t it about time that 
a modern principle shall be of more per- 
suasive influence in a court of justice than 
a medieval precedent? 

The whole foundation of our great 
equity system of jurisprudence was based 
upon the fact that the hard and fast and 
more or less limited rules of law were inade- 
quate to do justice. 

It was declared and accepted that 
wherever there was a wrong there should 
be a remedy, and in very early days in 
order to provide an adequate remedy ad- 
dress was made to the conscience of the 
king. By and by the king appointed his 
chancellor, and applications for equity— 
which is, after all, only justice—were made 
to the conscience of the chancellor. 

After all, this is but following Nature’s 
own court, God’s own court, which He 
established when He made man, because 
He put the court in the man—the court of 
conscience. It is open twenty-four hours 
in the day, three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, in all one’s sane and 
normal life. It never takes a vacation; it 


DODO-VILLE 


| (Continued from Page 21) 
and his Hapsburg lip over the table to talk 


with his three satellites, who hung on his 
words across the table from him. 

But on a sunny day the Potiniére is a 
charming place to while away an hour at 
noon, studying the different types of hu- 
manity always to be found there. We saw 
one morning a large blonde dressed solely in 
a pair of sandals and a white cotton slip of 
a dress reaching just below her knees, low 
necked and sleeveless. She wore no hat or 
gloves, but on her fingers, arms and neck 
were literally masses of flashing diamonds. 

A handsome South American showed the 
correct edition of this simple garb, with her 
tightly drawn back black hair glistening 
in the sun, her face, arms and legs burnt 
almost black, and her long blue eyes blaz- 


| ing at you from their fringed edges. Her 


feet were shod with fine calfskin sandals, 
the fur, of mottled beige and white, being 
left on them. A great scarlet-and-blue silk 
handkerchief lay cater-cornered round her 
neck, one end being flung over the left 
shoulder. As we looked she bound the 
handkerchief round her head with lazy 
supple fingers, leaving not a hair showing, 
and twisting the ends into an interesting 
rosette over one ear. 

Before the Potiniére hour you may stroll 
down to the beach and watch the bathers, 
or, when the tide is out, watch the riding 
along the hard, smooth sands. Amongst 
the bathers you will not look at all the 
really nice people, for they will be in quiet 
dark blue or black suits, as they would be 
with us, but you will find a goodly array of 
slim young figures in one-piece suits and 
bright caps, and on some days a perfect 
swarm of little dogs. They constantly get 
lost among the groups of bathers, and it is 
one of the sports to hunt for them. Shrill 


onus 


is always up with its business; it 
is always clear. It is the mos 
taneous, automatic, infallible hum 
known. Its decisions are never 
from. 

In man’s court we may oftt 
awake nights wondering what the 
will be in the weeks and months t¢ 
yes, years to come; but in Go¢ 


cided but because it has, and 
against us. i 
applied in this court, and tha 
Golden Rule: ‘‘Whatsoever y; 
that men should do to you, do ye 
to them.” 

It goes to the vitals of every 
deals with the substantial justice ' 
case. Its early, expeditious, direc 
nant decisions, that deal with the 
questions of right and wrong, jus 
injustice, should furnish greater , 
to reviewing courts in criminal ca 
the primitive precedent of techni: 
quated procedure. 

In no other department of goy 
has there been such a wholesale : 
time, labor and expense as in the 
branch. The waste is inexcusab| 
cially when we consider the train 
the experience necessary to qua 
public officer for this branch of the’ 
Let justice be swift and sure in 
cases. Give them priority over ¢ 
business in the order of their im 
to the public. Simplify and sho 
trials, confine them to the essenti 
in dispute, pass speedily upon mot 
new trial, impose expeditious si 
adequate to the crime, and let reyi 
appeals be speedily heard. 

With public opinion effectively 
ating with the public officer, cri 
criminals can be conquered, or | 
reduced to the minimum by makin 
and in law the way of the transgress 

This mealy-mouthed sentiment 
concerning the treatment of our 
criminal classes has about reac 
limit. It is high time that the Gov 
performs its function for which th¢ 
pay, by protecting the law-abiding {it 
law-violating. 

The powers and resources of thi 
of the twentieth century to prevertt 
and punish criminals should be || 
equal to the powers and resource 
violating classes, who by their in 
of design, execution, escape and 
defense have well-nigh subverted 
of American justice in our criminalltt 


cries of ‘‘ Fifi, ma fille! Ou es-tu?” a 
viens vite, Lulu!’’ resound at interb! 
round you, and scampering rushes oll 
able travesties of that sublime anim (i 
ensue. | 
You may not put up your own il 
the beach; the concession is rent 
and you are obliged to get one fl 
concessionaires. Or you may do 4) 
tain well-known dancer did, and 0 
with a tent altogether. In her nl 
gagement she was to dance in an 
costume of dark skin and nothing} 
She resolved to do without greas! 
to darken her slim body, and hied™ 
to Deauville one sunny week-en(|? 
might be seen daily on the beach | 
holes dug in the deep sand, differer)™ 
of her charming anatomy being ‘!! 
from time to time to the ardor of 
until she was one even, golden bro 
police kept strict watch, but madait! 
her hollows deep and modestly, }* 
went off well. a 
Polo and tennis are great attracti(® 
ing the season; in fact, there is no® 
amusement at Deauville; but baci? 
the predominating excitement of th! 
and the evenings are sacred to it. — 
If you are staying at Trouville’, 
were, which is by far the nicest way 
you may take a taxi in Deauville (” 
home, or a more sympathetic 
the vanished Paris horse cabs seem 
fled to the seaside resorts. As we 
one day he said nonchalantly, 
long!” La 
We wheeled in our tracks in amai™ 
“You speak English like that?” 
“Yes, madame, and German ano,” 
ish and Italian. Sprechen sie Dewtstl 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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me Hundred 
Million Dollars 


en years ago when the Truck Industry 
young, The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
ypany built and sold 50 trucks. The per- 
vance of those 50 original Pierce-Arrow 
tks is a matter of definite scientific 
rd. Forty-four are in active service to- 
From this auspicious beginning, the _, 
and for Pierce-Arrow Trucks has in- Yj Ay \\\ 
sed and multiplied until now more than 7)” 
000.00 worth of Pierce-Arrow 


w Trucks are proved editors in | 
y industries and trades—one hundred ‘ 
iseventy-four in all. No matter what ©° 
nodities you wish to haul, no matter 
‘the road or traffic conditions may be in 
locality, The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car | 
pany can give you definite information ) 
ting your problem. : 


PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 


“Of the original 50 Pierce-Arrow Trucks built in 1911, two are retired 
om service; two are unaccounted for; and two were destroyed by fire 


} 


} > < = _— ys — yy o- 
SN is {por dans 
Retin a oe 
: lip BNE iy z 
Op: =u | i Wt 
. | ] 4 


' Chassis Prices: _ 
} 
a-lOn. « + cltes PaIZ0e 
34%-Ton .. . 4,350 
Selon «. « « »- 4,850 


F. O. B. Buffalo 
Prices in Canada upon application 


The Pierce-Arrow Plant, one of the 
most modern factories in the world, 
occupying 882 acres, contains 
1,500,000 sq. ft. floor space. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
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“Where did you get that outfit? 


You can keep warm without 
looking like a deep-sea diver!” 


Stretch it way out, let go! 
Back it springs intoits orig- 
inal shape, after months 
of wear — if it’s Carter’s! 


Does your underwear lose its 
elasticity? 

Does it bag at the seat, sag 
at knee and elbow, and have to 
be lapped over at ankle and 
wrist? If it does, it’s wrong—in 
cut, material or fit. 

Every year more men are buy- 
ing Carter’s Knit Underwear. 
They like it because they can 
simply put it on and forget it. Its 
special elastic knit yields with 
every movement of the body, but 


always springs back to its original shape. 
Months and months of wear and washing 
cannot rob Carter’s of this elasticity. 

Men appreciate the comfort and long wear of 
Carter’s without, perhaps, noting the details. Here 
are some of them: every seam is finished to lie flat, 
and specially budded at the ends to prevent rips. 
Buttons (the women note this!) are double-stitched 


on to stay. 


Every yard of material is knitted, then 


thoroughly washed, then tailored to fit the figure. 
This prevents the stealthy shrinkage which you may 
have noticed in sleeves and legs of garments of 
other makes. 

Carter’s Knit Underwear is made in all styles and 
weights of fabric, to fit all styles and weights af men. 


The leading stores in every city sell it. 


Tue WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 


Home Office: Needham Heights (Boston District); Mills 
also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 


Carter’s 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KNIT 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Its special knitting makes 
Carter’s unusually elas- 
tic. It gives with a boy’s 
every movement, but 
always springs back into 
shape. 


Underwear 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“But how have you learned all this?” 
we said, amazed at the bundle of shabby 
clothes which usually sits on a cab box 
turning out to be a linguist. 

“T did as you did, madame; I studied 
books. I was a courier before the war.” 

A flourish of his whip, a leer, and he was 
off, quite conscious of his dramatic exit. 

That evening we all put on our very 
smartest gowns for the gala dinner, and set 
out at about nine for the casino. Nine or 
even ten is the fashionable hour for din- 
ing at Deauville; it leaves the long after- 
noon for motoring about the charming 
country; to Honfleur, if you will, full of 
picturesque houses, and with a wonderful 
old wooden belfry; or anywhere along the 
coast in either direction. It also leaves you 
time to rest after the afternoon’s racing or 
polo, and then you are all ready at 11:30 
or so to begin the serious business of the 
evening— baccarat. 

When we arrive at the casino we find our 
dining table is a good one and we admire 
the charming decorations of the room. All 
these things are excellently done at Deau- 
ville. Cornuché, King Cornuché, is abso- 
lute boss and sees to every detail, great and 
small. He used to be King Edward’s 
waiter at Maxim’s years ago, and from that 
has risen to his present powerful position. 
Years ago Trouville was aristocratic and 
Deauville was nothing. Then all the world, 
they tell me, flocked to Deauville, leaving 
Trouville empty. Now aristocratic Trou- 
ville is on its knees to Cornuché to fill its 
empty hotels and make it once more fash- 
ionable, and this year he began to work his 
magic of bringing the sleeping princess back 
to life. Personally, I much prefer Trouville 
with its huge, nearly empty beach, and its 
absence of gambling and flashiness. A few 
weeks spent in the well-run Hdtel des 
Roches Noires are a delightful experience, 
especially if your windows look out on the 
sea. For children it is simply ideal. 

There is a casino at Trouville, but it is 
to the Deauville casino you must go for 
gay life, and there you may see Cornuché, 
perhaps, during dinner, walking round 
among the tables, speaking to a few guests 
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and wearing a black suit and a high w 
stock. Later you will see him drive }, 
alone in his motor, always alone, aly 
competent. 

We eat our delicious dinner and ree 
beautifully made souvenirs; big Ro 
helmets of gold, they were one eyey 
with tricolored plumes. Many beautif 
dressed women sit at the small tables. 
rounding us, languid or vivacious as ¢ 
pose is for the moment; hot waiters ge 
and tremble about you; the wine man, 
ubiquitous, literally assaults the tg 
round him with rare wines—champ; 
if you let it go at that, what you will if 
protest—and we protest and order 
wine, which goes so much better with 
dinner. 

In the central dancing space dance jj, 
national stars, and when they have | 
sided we all get up and jiggle sole, 
round in the crowded square. Iam wer, 
a new headdress with a little bit of }) 
lace over the eyes, and people circle ri 
it making remarks. 

“It’s a veil, that’s what she’s got | 
says a college boy, near by. 

““Who’s she hiding from?” says ano} 

They evidently do not recognize, 
nationality, and think English is safe.) 
a night when the King of Spain wi} 
be there several scarlet-and-yellow gi 
were worn by women, out of complime} 
his national colors. 

Gorgeous fireworks are set off on thi: 
race in front of the great plate-glags | 
dows as we dine, and we turn our }¢ 
to watch showers of millions of spar 
silver and gold. 

I wonder if one of the most populaip 
exclusive of French dressmakers ever} 
back to Deauville. It was there she stex 
not so very many years ago, and thei 
goes that her eyes were so bright ani 
manners so gay that all the smart yr 
men used to leave their polo and ¢ 
tennis and incidentally their infur¢ 
womenfolk, and go and auction off rik 
moiselle’s hats in the street in front (i 
shop. It was found to be hilariously ‘i 
ing, and the advertising value was grt. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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USED PIANOS 
ACCEPTED IN PARTIAL 
EXCHANGE 


Sometimes people postpone 
the purchase of a Steinway 
because they do not realize 
that their old piano will be 
accepted as partial payment. 
The nearest Steinway dealer 
will gladly examine your 
Piano and fix a price upon it 
to apply on a new Steinway. 
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meee! IN W AcY 


Sometimes one hears a man or a woman say, 
“Tt is the dream of my life to own a Steinway, 
but I am afraid it is beyond my means.” It is 
usual in life that the finest things are the 
most costly, and it is not unnatural for people 
to think that the Steinway is more costly 
than it is. 

It is well known that the Steinway has been 
the chosen piano of the masters, from Liszt and 
Rubinstein to Paderewski, Rachmaninoff and 
Hofmann. It is well known, too, that the ma- 
terials which go into the making of a Steinway 
are the finest that nature can yield or man 
devise. And again, it is recognized that the 
genius which transmutes these materials into 


[the Immortals 


~ Franz Liszt “¢ 


(1811-1886) 
THE CELEBRATED 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


AT HIS STEINWAY 


COITLE 


Steinway tone begins and ends with Steinway. 
Is it any wonder, then, that many people take 
for granted that to own a Steinway is beyond 


their means? 

But there is this to remember—for more than 
three score years the members of the Steinway 
family have looked upon the making of their 
pianos as an art, rather than a business. It 
has been their inherited ideal to make the 
finest piano that can be made, and to give it 
to the world atsthe lowest cost possible and 
upon the most convenient terms possible. 

And thus it is that the owning of a Steinway 
is easier of fulfillment than may seem. It is a 
dream that can come true. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you from whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway with a cash deposit of 10% and the balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices, $875 and up, plus freight 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. Fourteenth St, New York City 
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Notice: This is the second of a series of six advertisements to appear weekly in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, written by Ellis Parker Butler, 
world-famous humorist and author of “ Pigs is Pigs,” telling America about a 
new screen play,“ East is West.” Mr, Butler accepted this commission only 
on condition that he be permitted to say exactly what he pleased on the subject. 


ine 


The meeting of Ming Toy and Billy Benson 


What does “East is West” mean? 


When it comes to a matter of love and hate, good and evil, 
West is East, and East is West. And that’s true. To prove it 
the story takes an altogether delicious little China maid, who 
“don’t feel China,” and puts her in danger of the hideous things 
that can happen to a Chinese girl whose father sells her as a 
slave. In the picture this little Ming Toy, who later boasts she 
is “og% Americanrgirl,” is Constance Talmadge, and all through 
the picture she seemed to me just about the most charming 
thing I have ever seen on the screen. 


The story begins in China with little Ming Toy flashing 
into a most un-Chinese and thoroughly American bit of temper 
in a shoeshop because the shoe merchant dares hint that her 
feet are too large for beauty. By the time she has said her say 
with her tongue and her paper umbrella the street before the 
shop looks as if China had just had a bad spell of riot and 
raw rebellion. This, naturally enough, attracts the attention 
of Billy Benson who happens to be “seeing China.” Billy is an 
athletic young American, son of the American Minister, and as 
Ming Toy has about forty-seven parcels to manage, as well as 
sixteen little sisters and her temper, Billy sends them all home 
in “rickshaws” or whatever the things are called in China. That 
is how he meets Ming Toy and is all he sees of her just then, 
but we are in mysterious China and know some thrilling thing 
is about to happen. And it does. 


Til tell you what, next week. 
Les, buf, PELEI IAS, 
a 


Joseph M. Schenck presents 


CONSTANCE [LALMADGE 


EASTis WEST 


Directed by Sidney Franklin 


Adapted by Frances Marion from the play by Samuel Shipman 
and John B. Hymer. Originally produced by William Harris, Jr. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


A First National Attraction 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

After our dinner we go out of the big 
dining room and into the baccarat room. 
Here play famous people. If the word goes 
round in Paris, London, and so on, that 
play is high at Deauville, people flock 
there, and huge sums change hands. A 
Frenchman made seven hundred and fifty 
thousand franes at baccarat in three- 
quarters of an hour, one evening this season. 
The casino pays the whole of the expenses 
of the place, and even the fashionable 
Hotel Normandie, where everyone stays, 
is under the same management. It some- 
times happens that people cannot pay their 
bills at the hotel, because they have gam- 
bled all their money away at the gaming 
tables, but the hotel management cannot 
ask them to go because they will get more 
money from somewhere and gamble again 
at night, and the casino will get the money 
in the end; and so the endless chain goes. 

The croupiers are an interesting branch 
of humanity. They sit impassive at the 
tables, announcing, raking in, paying out, 
all done as mechanically as possible. It is 
not easy to become a good croupier. One 
must undergo a long training at a special 
school, then watch another croupier for a 
year. One must learn absolute self-control, 
and to take great responsibilities and make 
lightning decisions. Discussions often 
arise, and the greater the fortune at stake 
the surer and more instantaneous the de- 
cision must be to avoid dramatic scenes, 
for where greed and lust for money are 
rampant, as they are at a high-play gam- 
ing table, tempers are short and passions 
deadly. 

Croupiers are even more impassive than 
umpires at a ball game. They depend on 
tips for their livelihood, and these tips are 
arranged on an established scale. Last 
year they are said to have got ten million 
franes during the season. 

Sometimes the electric lights go out dur- 
ing the play, and dreadful things might 
ensue, but never seem to. But those pant- 
ing black pauses, when everyone watches 
everyone else, with all one’s senses alert, 
must be dramatic in the extreme. 

There are five gaming rooms, I believe, 
and in one of them no woman is allowed, 
for the stakes are too high. There is a story 
of a famous Parisian comedienne disguising 
herself in men’s clothes, and finally being 
admitted to this sanctum; but somehow I 
seem to doubt it. 

It costs you one hundred francs for the 
season’s card to the baccarat room. 


Departed Glories 


“T hate the casino,” said a brilliant young 
journalist to me. ‘‘I’ve sat here night after 
night and watched them spin their webs 
to catch each other. Women angle for 
jewels and lovers; men try to sell phony 
stocks or try to hypnotize some supposed 
capitalist into dealing with them. In the 
evening in one corner of the great corridor 
you'll see someone being sick; in another 
there will be a sordid gambling dispute; in 
another a beautiful woman in the sulks. I 
hate the place and its jingle and glitter and 
tinsel falsity. Everyone is trying to do 
someone else, and it makes me sick!”’ His 
voice rises shrilly. He had been there for 
weeks and the glamour was all gone. 

We began to look for it ourselves. Did 
we find it? We did not. Deauville, for 
those of really good taste, is passée. It used 
to be smart, but now nouveaux riches, fast 
people, dressmakers and sports run it. 
There is a sprinkling of smart and well- 
known people, to be sure; but the beau 
monde does not go there as it once did, or 
if it does it leaves its wife behind it. Wit- 
ness the queenless King of Spain this year. 
If the Queen had been with him all the 
great ladies of the world of Paris would 
have flocked there; but you cannot have a 
really smart season without women of the 
world, and they refuse to go where the mob 
goes, the world over. Of course there are a 
few in their secluded villas, but you see 
them only at rare intervals; and the 
Duchesse de C goes because her hus- 
band races his famous horses; but to think 
that Deauville still means ‘‘smart’’ and 
“exclusive”’ to the French is a misapprehen- 
sion. This year Karlsbad and Marienbad 
are fashionable; the Lido in September; 
Biarritz of course, and Brides, a little place 
where women go to reduce. 

Of course everyone goes to the races in 
the afternoon during the Grande Semaine, 
and there you could see the democratic 
Alfonso strolling about in a dark blue-serge 
suit. He is on the staircase and a lame 
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man wishes to descend it. The lj 
aside with a smile to allow the jp 
pass. That is royalty of a difféy 
from that of a queen who had a\y 
hundred people herded into a 
stuffy dining room at Mont-Sai} 
last summer so that she and hey 
twelve, or so, persons might ocy 
enormous sunny dining room alor 
amongst the herded, and I thoth 
ate my dinner that there was ro; 
royalty, and that the Prince of Wes 
surely have thought it more roya, 
people to dine in the same room # 
rather than to spoil all their dinne 
believe Alfonso of Spain would ha 
with him. 


woman I’ve ever seen,” says one. 
“She must be the real thing in y 
The pretty lady hears them al 
her saucy head. ‘Fifty-sevent!§ 
New York, U. S. A.,”’ she chirru} 
discomfited gentlemen. : 


Lunching in the Gardi 


But why go to Deauville in Ay 
look at clothes when Paris is ary 
them at this time of year? If you} 
entrée you may watch charming 4 
swing past you for hours at the grt 
Vendome houses, and not only thog 
one hundred gowns to be seen at ]} 
but several thousand gowns, sj 
wraps are ready to make your mou 
and your bank account sink. 

You may see women in leatherg 
gray or beige suéde; and the gi\ 
silk handkerchief knotted loose): 
the neck is the note. You of « 
pathetic people with everything on a 
have bought all season, including 
capes and diamonds and the old 


their jewel cases completely eyi 
they leave the house. 

It is delightful to lunch in the Ni 
garden on a still, hot day. It is nh 
the world but a square orchard) 
with little apple trees. First the| 
for you in May, then the garden) 
climbing roses round them, and thi 
serpent-like round the branches ai) 
form a flowerless tree into one fil 


Pass the hotel on a wet day and }?? 
giant umbrellas hanging their slit 
jectedly, like close-folded sulky fice 

In the preliminary June season | 
augurated this year, hoping thus tc? 
their short money-making time bes 
few August weeks, it was truly deli 
lunch in this adorable spot. At th 
the people were of an infinitely m: 
pathetic class, as they are again in 
ber. One saw young mothers, 
pleated frocks of pale crépe de che 
wide straw hats, with darling bari 
bare-kneed children and nice you! 
burned fathers, all having a good 2 
gether. { 

In vivid contrast to this was a GI 
one of the big hotels later in the se? 
saw a woman in a low gown of wh¢ 
to be white cloth; but on looking) 
saw she had put her napkin acs 
chest, holding it firmly under her 
and she kept it there while she # 
different courses. At the table ne 
a frugal gentleman in a dress suita 
overcoat folded neatly on the floo! 
him, with his hat. He picked his ® 
the end of the repast, placing his 3 


—— 


season! 

Business is the ringing note of De 
business and horse racing, which’ 
business. 


at night and parade all day in yé 
clothes and you may hold your 0 
anybody. 
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Sedan 


87 


f. o. b. Toledo 


Now Reduced 
to 


Ries, Bee: 


Never Before Has So 
Much Motor Car 
Value Been Available 
At So Little Money. 


i 


Now the Lowest Price in America 
For Any Sedan of Equal Quality 


HE price reduction on the Overland the car to deliver smooth, easy-riding 


} 
| 
\ 


Sedan gives you this widely popu- comfort on every highway. The power- i 

lar closed car at a figure that seems ful hoes takes the epee and i: Tour mg Car 

) : sistlessly on its way. e wide, richly 

ot Be cesevable. : : ae Sete seats, fae roomy tonneau, Now Reduced To 
The substantial value in this fine ex- the fine appointments mark the Over- 

-ample of the automobile builder’s craft land Sedan as a distinctive car in any 

is so universally recognized that the an- company. 


nouncement of a new low price was 


: : h hat operating cost 
‘received with grateful pleasure by thou- Danae ot Wetnona 10%, “At “OP = 


is negligible—low gasoline consumption, 


_ Sands who have long admired this car, high tire mileage, practically no service 
wanted it, and resolutely expected to own cost. 
it some day. 


: $ You can admire your own Overland Sedan 
The Overland Sedan gives to its owner now. The new low price unmistakably age TA f.0.b. 


every element of fine car luxury. The fa- indicates that real thrift lies in immediate 
mous Triplex Spring suspension enables ownership. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Factories: Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


New Prices 
Was Now P Was Now 
Touring $550 $525 Sedan $895 $875 


Roadster 550 525 : Coupé 850 795 
f. o. b. Toledo 
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erland, Always a Good Investment, Now the Greatest Automobi 
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Five New Ways 


To whiter, cleaner, safer 


Dental science has been seeking ways 
to better tooth protection. 

Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Very few escaped them. Beau- 
tiful teeth were seen less often than 
now. . 

Dental research found the causes, 
then evolved five new ways to correct 
them. 


The chief enemy 


The chief tooth enemy was found to 
be film—that viscous film you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it. Then it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. Most teeth are thus clouded more 
or less. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
many troubles, local and internal. 


Much left intact 


Much of that film was left intact, to 
cloud the teeth and night and day 
threaten serious damage. 

Two ways were found to fight that 
film. One acts to curdle film, one to re- 
move it, and without any harmful scour- 
ing. Able authorities proved those 
methods effective. They were embodied 
in a tooth paste called Pepsodent, and 
dentists the world over began to urge 
its use. 


Other essentials 
Other effects were found necessary, 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 398, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 


teeth—all late discoveries 


and ways were discovered to bring 
them. All are now embodied in Pepso- 
dent. 


Pepsodent stimulates the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth-protector. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the sa- 
liva. That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


It polishes the teeth so film less easily 
adheres. 


Thus Pepsodent twice daily brings 
five effects, now proved essential, which 
old ways never brought. To the people 
of some 50 nations it is bringing a new 
dental era. 


Prettier teeth came to millions 


One result is prettier teeth. You see 
them everywhere — teeth you envy, 
maybe. But that is only a sign of 
cleaner, safer teeth. Film-coats, acids 
and deposits are effectively combated. 


If you do not know this method, find 
it out. To you and yours it may mean 
life-long benefits you would not go 
without. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 


This test will be a revelation. Its ef- 
fects will surprise and delight you. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


CAT. OFF. 4 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 
the world over. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 


THE AUDIENCE IS ALWAYS 
RIGHT | 


(Continued from Page 20) 


The Black Speck stopped. A lull fol- 
lowed the raising of his hand. ‘‘Got any 
more?”’ he shouted. 

It appeared one of the jokesters had been 
holding out. A heavy cackleberry hurtled 
through the air and narrowly missed the 
comedian’s corked countenance. 

The Speck stood silent a moment. Then 
he addressed the people on the main floor 
of the theater: 

“Folks, maybe you know why I have 
been thus honored. I don’t. Anyway, my 
troubles aren’t interesting, I guess. I’m 
here for only one purpose. I’d like to 
entertain you. Do you want me to go on?” 

There was a second’s hush. The out- 
burst of handclapping which followed was 
unmistakable in its encouragement. I don’t 
remember that his act ever found more 
favor with any audience than it did that 
night. 

As he came off the stage one of the boys 
in the wings said, “Why didn’t you walk 
off and leave them flat?”’ 

The Black Speck retorted, ‘“‘ Nobody can 
chase me off the stage. And why should 
I lose the money for one performance be- 
cause of a few feeble eggs?” 

In both the above instances the per- 
former won his audience by stepping out 
of his character and talking directly to the 
audience, a procedure seldom permitted in 
a play. On the other hand, in a full-length 
play it is not only impossible for the actor 
to change his material but also it is unnec- 
essary. The reason for this is because of 
the similarity of play audiences everywhere 
as compared with the great differences in 
vaudeville audiences even in theaters in 
the same city. 

That may sqund like a lot of apple sauce. 
Perhaps I can explain it by saying that 
from the moment the curtain rises on a full- 
length play the audience is subjected to the 
influence of a predetermined atmosphere 
that is absent from a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of separate complete skits put to- 
gether to offer a variety of entertainment. 
Every effort of the producer and actor is 
bent to sustain this single atmosphere. 
There is a story for the audience to follow, a 
story that may meander through conversa- 
tional meadows and sportively climb com- 
edy chestnut trees, but that eventually 
eases back to the highway leading to the 
final episode. In substance, then, it is the 
story and the mode of its telling that 
interest the audience. 


The Trick of Comedy 


The prevailing principal reactions of all 
future audiences in whatever city to this 
scene or that situation may be gauged 
fairly accurately after the first few perform- 
ances of the play, for the obvious reason 
that if a given group of individuals of 
various social, financial and mental status 
responds to the atmosphere and purpose of 
the play it is only betting on human nature 
to expect similar groups of similar human 
beings to do likewise. 

The trick of comedy is speed. A stage 
wait, a missed entrance, a dragged scene 
will destroy oftentimes the atmosphere 
that must be maintained in order to make 
the improbable and ridiculous appear 
plausible. From the wells of wisdom, 
clarified by experience, came the saying 
attributed to George M. Cohan at a re- 
hearsal: 

“Faster! Faster! Don’t give ’em”— 
the audience—“‘a chance to think or they’ll 
get onto us.” 

The next time you attend a comedy, 
notice how, after a comedy point, the actors 
start speaking before the laughter has en- 
tirely subsided; notice how, at the end of 
an act, the lights in the main body of the 
theater are never thrown on nor the foot- 
lights dimmed until that brief instant be- 
fore the applause ceases completely—tricks 
to sustain the atmosphere and prevent the 
audience from thinking. 

To show how completely an audience 
may become absorbed and interested, none 
of us in the musical-comedy company play- 
ing a matinée out West some years ago will 
forget the laughter that greeted the come- 
dian’s request that the audience leave their 
seats and the theater for a few moments. 
The stage manager had whispered to us on 
the stage that a fire had broken out in a 


frame building abutting the rear | 
opera house in which we were play} 
packed-in audience. ’ 

Realizing the necessity of gettj 
audience out without frightening th 
a panic the comedian tried every y 
cept telling them the truth, to 
them to leave the theater quietly ¢ 
mediately. Even when the ushers 
open all the doors the audience rely 
rose and filed out of the theater. T} 
had a sneaking notion the comedi 
putting something over on them. 

Slight differences in the way a pk 
ceived by differing audiences are 
expected, although they are alway; 
nature of a surprise. 

I was a member of a musical-\ 
troupe some summers ago that was 
the West. Business was not so exce| 


| 


off the main line. In this city all th 
buildings, streets and public utili; 
well as the railroad out of tow 
owned by the company that opera 
coal mines and coke ovens on wh 
between which the town is built, 


A Palpable Hit 
There was, we found, a well-e 


The floor was level, i 
sloping theater floor, because it 


miners and their families. Hay 
short of chairs, at the back of theh| 
several rows of seats fashioned by 
broad planks across the tops of | 


Slow up your usual tempo a trifle. 
large percentage here, only to bee? 
of Welsh and Scotch. They’re nc 
by any means, but they aren’t 
familiar with American slang. Al 
do not see many shows.” 
Heeding his advice, during the § 
we found them a delightful audien| 
derfully appreciative and heartily 
siastic. 


soubrette and myself. 
impersonations humorously depicif 
manner in which a Frenchman, a‘ 
man, an Englishman and an 4| 
sailor boy proposed marriage. 


acteristic dance. 

I had been wondering all evening®! 
dialogue we used before going } 
Highland fling would be received. 

‘Lassie, I hae found oot that a 
mon can live far-r cheaper-r than's 
ane. So I winted t’ ask ye-® 
mar-r-ry wi’ me?”’ 

To which she replied, ‘ Weel,'0 
seeing as hoo I’m partic’lar fond ( 
kenning ye’ll hae your feyther’s @ 
some day, weel, I’ll be waiting at) 
on the Sabbath.” : 

The reference to the generally @ 
idea of the Scot’s inbred closenes! 
ways been good for nice laughs. 

But that night I’d hardly got t!) 
‘cheaper than a single ane” off ml 
when a full-throated yell rent tha 
phere, a roar followed by a crashil 
bark of confused shouts. Glanci/é 
hensively, startled, over the audiel 
men rolling about on the floor, ‘ 
legs sticking out of the surging i 


angles. 
“Come on, sister,’’ I whisperé! 
soubrette. ‘“‘Let’s get off before 
up here.”’ For I’d concluded that ¥ 
ence to their native frugality hadi 
the Scotch miners and that the ca’ 
struggle and the shouts of “Si! 
“Let me up!” “Put them out!”?; 
came from the efforts of the oth¢ 
audience to prevent a riot. 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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7OU find a merchant of a very high type 

wherever you find the Selz *Six. Heis broad 
enough to realize that smaller profits and 
9 er price mean larger sales and ultimately greater 
a1. He is usually a leader in his community. 
‘mous metropolitan merchants feature the Selz 
S:<. Each model is the last word in style. 


P2 less than usual profit placed on this famous 
p-ial by all these progressive merchants makes 
t. quite unusual value. In codperation with 
hm, We too accept a smaller profit. As a result 
ik of the Selz *Six exceed those of any other 
¢ of its kind! Its low price and high quality 


. ke dealers themselves call it ‘“The Wonder 
) ve”? 


le price is stamped on the sole—$6 everywhere 
s/our protection. If your dealer lacks the Selz 
Sk, write ‘Selz’’?, Chicago or Pittsburgh. 


All leather 


Full grain cherry red 
calfskin 

Also other styles and 
leathers in high and 
low shoes 


Goodyear Wing foot 
Rubber Hee/ 


Goodyear Welt 


Natural Finished Oak 
Sole, bringing longer 
wear 


This mark stamped on 
the sole identifies the 
Se/z *Szx 


SELZ 
SS1X 


rryrrr iis 


Me . 
ea eeeessee™ 


veeeseane 


ELEVEN FACTORIES—30,000 DEALERS 


MAKERS OF ‘fROYAL BLUE”? AND OTHER GOOD 
ALL LEATHER SHOES FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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Tue New Way 

File your 
cards 

in sight 


TYPery 


THE OLD 
METHOD 


Proves In- 
dispensable to 
Largest Retail Coal Co. 
West of New York 


Because It 


offices. CO 


Senere a 
Gener Sw Wash pier 


Cnic ago, 22, 1922+ 


Combined 
Records 


Fewer Clerks 


en Immediate 
ck ing wes, : Credits 
\ Liver ie 
iy Improved 
1 information Gy, Deliver 
Superior 
\ Service 
i i) 
B ane over in& te at b pea : 
iors ae 2 an shiek Information 
b1is hs € ° 
Dav eee gunricult cata your ¢ Accessible 


kKARDEX can do as 


much or more for you in your 
business. Call a Kardex man 
for a business survey without 
obligation. 


Write for Booklets about how Kardex 
exclusive features save time and 
money and increase the value of your 
records. 222 Kardex Bldg., 


wanda, N. Y. 


Tona- 


tarde oy iedger'sheets ‘Branches in all Principal Cities of the World 
go in Kardex. Using 


Consult Telephone Book or Ask Your Banker 


KARDEX, 222 Kardex Bldg., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send KARDEX Catalog and sample card forms on the subjects 


backs doubles capacity. 


checked. (Desirable that you attach forms you use.) 
NAME ee, M 
ADDRESS “ = 
O Inventory O Production O Costs O Sales 
O Ledger O Stocks OO Advertising OO Shipments 
O Credits O Purchases QO Follow-ups © Personnel 


70,000 Users in Over 300 Lines of Business 
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“ (Continued from Page 52) 

“Tt’s all right,’’ the soubrette assured 
me. “Everybody’s laughing.” 

As indeed they were. We later learned 
that the whole ruckus had been caused by 
the unexpected and delirious joy caused in 
the breasts of the Welsh miners by the 
kidding comment on their ancient foemen, 
the Scotch. Knowing their traits so well, 
one of the Welshmen had turned to a Scot 
with the remark, ‘‘How do ye like that, 
Sandy?”’ and boisterously slapped him 
across the chest. The Scotchman, thrown 
off his balance, in falling had pulled the end 
of the plank he sat on off the top of a 
barrel, dumping himself and his friends on 
the floor. 

Depending absolutely on personal con- 
tact with the childlike receptivity of audi- 
ences was the act of a psychic marvel, 
Phwew, the Persian Prophet, and nobody’s 
fault but his own was the experience he suf- 
fered which many performers will recall. 

His mind-reading act consisted in hand- 
ing out through the audience numbered 
ecards and envelopes. Members of the 
audience were requested to write on the 
cards their names and any questions 
they wished answered, put them in the 
accompanying envelopes and seal them. 
Without breaking the seals, Phwew, the 
Persian—originally from Peoria—would 
divinate the questions and dope out. an- 
swers to them. 

The trick, mechanically, was this: His 
assistants, after collecting the cards, would 
conceal them in the folds of their long 
robes on their way down the aisles to the 
stage, substituting blank envelopes, which 
they placed on a stand in full view of the 
audience. The genuine envelopes contain- 
ing the cards gathered from the audience 
they took off-stage to another assistant, 


-who, opening the envelopes and reading 


them, by an ingenious device telephoned 
the questions, names and numbers to the 
psychic on the stage. 

The success of the mind reader—need it 
be said that he was confined mostly to the 
smaller towns and theaters?—resulted from 
his brazen nerve. Purely as his audacious 
spirit and unbridled imagination prompted, 
he answered every sort of intimate ques- 
tion, to the delight, confusion, astonish- 
ment, embarrassment and fascination of 
his hearers. 

“Number 345—Mrs. R. R. Arrarr,”’ he 
would say, hand on brown-grease-painted 
brow, “you are anxious concerning your 
husband. You wish to know—I under- 
stand exactly what you wish to know. Mrs. 
Arrarr, you have no cause for worry or 
suspicion. However, if you are prudent 
you will not permit your husband to en- 
gage the blond stenographer who has been 
recommended to him.” 


An Unhappy Coincidence 


In passing, let it be stated that questions 
inquiring as to husbandly fidelity—of 
course asked under assumed and fictitious 
names—far outnumbered other questions, 
as many as twenty cards seeking said infor- 
mation being collected from even the 
smallest of audiences regularly. The 
mystic’s malevolent imagination, recog- 
nizing the fact that such questions were 
seldom signed with the real name of the 
seeker of solace, reveled in the replies to 
them. 

Mixed in with his gorgeously impromptu 
guesses he had a number of stock questions 
and answers, some of them designed to 
make audiences laugh, others to strengthen 
belief in his marvelous insight and fearless- 
ness. For these he used the numbers from 
150 to 200—numbers which were never 
distributed in the audience. 

For 157 he invariably chose a peculiar 
name, one not to be found in the local tele- 
phone directory. 

“Number 157—Mrs. M. Q. Burchetter- 
sin. You want to know who the father of 
your daughter’s child is. I suggest you 
look for him in the Army. I see the shoul- 
der bars of a first lieutenant.” 

It happened that in a Southern village 
where he was appearing the Army had had 
a cantonment. Phwew, the Persian, one 
night for Number 157 picked out of the air 
by chance the name of a locally prominent 
family, oddly not in the telephone di- 
rectory. It further happened that the 
daughter of the family had secretly married 
and was shortly to become a mother. It 
likewise was true that for reasons best 
known to herself the girl refused to tell her 
family that the father of the child was a 
lieutenant of infantry, although the town 
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= 
gossips maliciously linked his name 
that of the girl. As an example of 
perfect stage management, the mot 
the girl was seated in a box the. 
Phwew intoned his rigmarole of Ny 
157 
One would travel far to find a 
amazed and frightened man than 
Pwhew, the Persian Prophet, when a 
mittee of sturdy citizens abruptly 
him as he stepped out of the theate 
dumbly but deftly applied a generous 
of tar before riding him out of town 
rough, unmilled rail. 
Several columns back may be foun 
assertion that when a man takes his 
in the theater he becomes unconsej 
affected by the mood of those around 
As a confirmatory example the foll: 
would appear conclusive: : 
A student at a university in II 
tended a performance at a thi 
Chicago. One of the hits of the bil 
boy-and-girl act, a double talking-sir 
and-dancing comedy skit. The ma} 
for their jokes had been taken fron 
news of the day and phrased in the slg 
the race track and the sporting pag 
spite of which the act was not withol| 
finement and class. 
The student recognized the name ¢ 
comedian of'the turn as a college-frate 
brother. After the performance he : 
duced himself and entertained the : 
plainly showing his pride in them b 
overwhelming compliments. 


Act and Atmosphere 

Some months later, as a fill-in, th 
was booked to play three days at th« 
of the university. At the opening mz 
the comedian saw -his fraternity br 
with eight or ten other brethren, gri) 
in the sixth row... The rest of the aud; 
was composed of students and town 
It might have been’ because the ni 
figured that if an act was any go) 
didn’t have to play that town, or it: 
have been some other reason that mac 
town, at that time, a morgue for | 
comedy acts: 

The boy and girl in the act sui 
cruelly, eventually flopping with thor 
ness and finality. Waiting at the 
door they found the palpably disappo! 
fraternity brother. 

“For the love of heaven, why hay 
changed your act?’’ he complained. 
way you played it in Chicago was | 
better.” 

The team could not convince him 
the act was the same in word, ge 
dance step and costume as when hé 
first seen it. 

It was the audience that was diffi 
and he—willy-nilly—along with it. 

Returning to what is left of our tl 
it doesn’t take the audience long to di 
what to accept and what to reject, a 
do it without thinking. Old Jack Xi 
it when he picked himself up from the) 
at the Majestic Theater, Chicago 
time Craving your indulgencit 
just one more yarn, I’d prefer to te 
whole story, a classic in its class. i 

A famous monologuist, now enterta 
the angels, we hope, was at one peri 
his career a heavy drinker. Playii 
Chicago, convivial friends after a mé 
entertained him so fluidly that hew 
utterly incapacitated for his evening)é 
formance. The theater manager, “ 
of it, also heard that Jack X, 
famous monologuist who had often a 
his house, was laying off in the city,t 
well-known actors’ hotel. 

“Listen, Jack,” the manager raaul 
over the telephone, ‘ ‘Billy went oul¥ 
got drunk. Will you go on for him tog! 
and save my show for me?” ; 


“Sure,” Jack replied. ‘“ What time 
he go on?” | 
“Ten twenty-two.” | 
“T’ll be there. Positively.” L 
The manager sighed deeply in relief. H 


heart lifted buoyantly. Smiles wrei 
his countenance—showing the pow 
mind over matter and the potency of 
suggestion. For Jack X, a skilledi 
handed drinker himself, had celebrad 
week’s lay-off by keeping friendly )#! 
tenders actively engaged in their prof io 
all afternoon. oo 
Timing himself to a nicety Jack W 
in .on the stage at the precise mo 
curtain fell on the act he was to fo 
seldom used make-up, depending 
a strong spotlight to reveal the expres! 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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calloped ‘‘Food-Sardines”’ 


| 

‘of Booth’s Food-Sardines, one cup of sauce (as _be- 

ver six soda crackers. Remove backbone and tail of 

d aie with a fork. Place a layer of sardines in a bak- 
ver with the sauce, then a layer of cracker crumbs, 
r of sardines and so on until the fish is all used. Cover 

ler with cracker crumbs and bake in a hot oven until 

Epare fish sauce as follows: 


e: Two tablespoonfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
oi cup hot milk, salt and pepper to taste. Melt butter 
ep until it bubbles, then add flour, salt and pepper until 
} a pour the hot milk in gradually, stirring each time. 
die > 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
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A New Food 


from our own waters—for years extensively 


NY comes this new food from our 
‘ own California waters for delicious 
liners which the entire family will enjoy. 
t has been such a favorite in foreign 
ails that great quantities have been ex- 
cted. ; 

yut now Americans can enjoy this 
\ierican product—a tasty fish—double 
i@ sardines. Increased production facili- 
i¢ enable us to supply all markets. 


Delicious ‘‘Food-Sardines’”’ 
Dinner Size 

ee flavory food is known as Booth’s 

- “Food-Sardines,” Dinner Size. 

Jot small imported sardines, packed in 
1 but large, extra size sardines which 
i packed in delicious sauces. 

“hey have a delicate, appetizing flavor 
il firm, tender meat.’ Though genuine 
adines, fthey are a new and better kind 
cyou who have not tried them. 

(nd with double size they combine dou- 
| nutrition, A can of Booth’s provides 


sold in foreign lands 


over 900 calories of energizing nutriment. 

With this food value and flavor, Booth’s 
Food-Sardines combine unusual economy. 

They can provide the main course of a 
delicious dinner for four people for as 
little as a quarter. Compare with other 
foods. You'll agree with us that no other 
food provides so much. 


Use them in dozens of ways—as the 
main dinner dish; for salads; for sand- 
wiches; fried in bread crumbs for break- 
fast. 

Try them this week. Know how con- 
venient they are for quick dinners, late-at- 
night lunches and cold luncheons. See how 
the family enjoys them. Then you'll need 
no further urging to serve them every 
week. 


Your Choice of Three Sauces 
OOTH’S Food-Sardines are packed in 


three delicious sauces—tomato, mus- 
tard and in vinegar and spices. That is 


F. E. BooTH Co., Packers of High Grade Foods 


] 110 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


st on having 
3 ith’s Crescent Brand 
ne Oval Tin 


a 


hm! 


Grescent Brand 


“Food. Sardines’ 


“Dinner Size7 


= ——— 


why you can serve’them in so many differ- 
ent ways. 


Packed in immaculate plants with mod- 
ern equipment. Booth’s are highest qual- 
ity sardines. Be sure to get this brand. 
Note the Yellow Crescent on the big, red, 
oval tin. 


Your grocer probably now has Booth’s 
Food-Sardines. If, by chance, he hasn’t, 
send us one dollar for an introductory ship- 
ment of four cans, charges prepaid. 


Specify your choice of sauces. Your 
money gladly refunded if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. 


Do This Today 
ian will want to enjoy this new food 


which combines such delicious flavor 
and high nutrition. ‘“‘Booth’s Food-Sar- 
dine Recipes” will tell you scores of appe- 
tizing ways to serve this food. Mail the 
coupon for this free book. 


F. E. Booth Co., 
110 Market St., Dept. 110-4, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send free book of recipes. 
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t 
RADIO S MESSA ES 
to ALL the Family 


NGTHING unites the whole family 


like the possession of a wireless 
receiving set equipped with Magnavox 
Radio, the Reproducer Supreme. 


The daily broadcasted programs are carefully 
selected to please every taste, and the Magnavox 
reproduces each number so clearly that the 
vaudeville sketch, opera selection, or interesting 
lecture holds everybody’s attention—like the 
real thing! 
R-2 Magnavox Radio with 18-inch horn: this 
instrument is intended for those who wish 


the utmost in amplifying power; for large 

audiences, dance halls, etc... ..... $85.00 

R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14 inch horn: the 

ideal instrument for use in homes, offices, 

amateur stationsyctcs s).).- ene eee $45.00 

Model C Magnavox Power Amplifier: insures 

getting the largest possible power input for 
your Magnavox Radio. 

2 stage AC-2-C . . . . $80.00 

3 stage AC-3-C . “110.00 


Magnavox Products can be had from on dealers 
everywhere. 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


Our interesting dase booklet (illustrated in three colors) 
will be sent on request 


A GNAVOX 
Radio 
She Keproducer Supreme 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
of his long, lean, humorously cadaverous 
face. 

“What entrance music do you want?” 
asked the harassed stage manager, his 
mouth to the speaking tube leading to the 
orchestra pit. 

“Yankee Doodle,” 
Jack in his deep voice. 

“Yankee Doodle—in G,’’ whispered the 
leader to his fellow inhabitants in the 
German Village a second later. 

The music blared forth, Jack stepped out 
on the stage. 

Now it was a curious and common 
phenomenon before the transportation of 
liquor became inadvisable, that a man 
could carry a load that apparently inter- 
fered nowise seriously with his activities so 
long as he remained off the stage. Shocking, 
therefore, to one thus laden, was the 
knowledge forced on him when, stepping 
out from the shadow of the wings, he re- 
ceived full in the face the glare of hundreds 
of incandescents in the footlights and the 
white penetrating rays of the spotlight. In 
short, one never knew how sober he was 
until the footlights hit him in the eye. 

Jack walked only about four feet from 
the proscenium arch before the glare of the 
lights and the warmth of the theater 
caused his head to reel and his knees to 
wabble. . 

He quickly stretched out his long arm and 
steadied himself against the arch. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he announced 
gravely, ‘‘I am here tonight to take the 
place of a man who is intoxicated. I shall 
do my best to entertain you under the dis- 
tressful circumstances. But before convuls- 
ing you with merriment I want to ask the 
spotlight operator a favor. Hey!’ he 
called to. the electrician far up in the 
gallery. ‘‘For the love of Pete, take that 
spot off me and keep it off.” 

For twenty-five minutes Jack told’ the 
audience funny stories, holding himself up 
with one arm on the proscenium arch. And 
for twenty-five minutes the audience 
laughed heartily. 

At the end of half an hour the stage 
manager, long since aware of Jack’s con- 
dition, whispered to him, “You've done 
enough, Jack; come off.’’ 

Jack shook his head. He didn’t dare let 
go the arch. Still he kept the audience 
entertained. 

After another five minutes the stage 
manager solved the problem by reaching 
out and knocking the supporting arm from 
the arch. That made Jack’s exit easy. He 
simply fell off. 

He picked himself up, to find the theater 
manager glaring balefully at him. ‘“ What 
the heck do you mean, going out on my 
stage stewed?” he thundered. 

Jack brushed himself off. ‘“‘What are 
you talking about? I gave ’em a show, 
didn’t I? I made ’em laugh,, didn’t I? 
They liked it, didn’t they? Then what are 
you kicking about?” 

Do I hear an inquiring whisper concern- 
ing the art of it all? Some of us, wandering 
in the wilderness, believe that a com- 
mercial success is an artistic success; that 
a play is artistically successful when, and 
only when, it is financially successful. 


solemnly rumbled 


Chimney Rock Auto Highway, North Carolina 
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We have it on the word of nc 
authority than the Encyclopedia 
nica that the “function of all art 
give pleasure.”” Webster’s idea ¢ 
expressed as “systematic applic 
knowledge or skill in effecting a 
result.’’ Also, skill in “the expr 
human emotions.” 

The fact is called to your attenj 
tastes and styles in plays change ag 
in hats and gowns. Witness the) 
the Cinderella theme in musical e¢ 
exemplified in Irene, Sally and oth 
the succession of comedies dealj 
young married couples. I haveae 
of successful comedies written ¢ 
duced at the beginning of the ni 
century. There is not a situation 
in any comedy of today that is ni 
leled in those earlier dramas. ' 
certain modern farce concerns th 
of a woman to secure the safe 
monogrammed chemise, onein mye 
of comedies deals with the unf 
lady whose bonnet fell from an 
in the theater she was in—unb: 
her husband—with a man her hus} 
not know. The same devices, trimr 
temporarily fashionable phrases, ¢ 
both farces. Numerous similar ¢ 
might be quoted. The point is 
the same comedy devices and g 
that delighted theatergoers in 18 
over one hundred years later to 
descendants into gales of laughter, 
vices and situations must be intr} 
fundamentally comic. 

If fundamentally correct, if skill 
in systematically applying them 
the desired result of giving pleasu| 
audience, they would appear to q 
art. To the extent that a play giv) 
ure will it be commercially success, 
wider its appeal the greater is its | 
return. Its art may be crude, bu 
for it are unobtainable four weel 
vance, who can deny it possesses 4 
whose function it is to give pleasu! 

The meretricious and shoddy, tli 
tions and substitutions, the ext 
coarseness and estheticism in all f 
artistic endeavor have upon 
achieved passing popularity. But § 
lic, in terms of centuries, hasi 
returned its loyalty to the funda} 
correct—and decent. 

We haven’t developed many n/ 
laws beyond the few that Mosest 
gated. Though couched in far | 
phrase, there isn’t an idea in the {e 
rush of words, my wife reading 
shoulder informs me, that Aristotd 
emit several thousand years ago. | 
tells me, insisted upon a certain ai 
of the esthetic in his drama. Perf 
discouraging quest for this quality! 
ern comedies incites our critics | 
erent belittling of them. 

But ask the managers, spelt 
time studying failures as well as i 
in an effort to guess correctly tl! 
wishes of the theatergoing public 
have the costs of all their failures | 
that the audience is always rigl| 
they will answer every adverse cri 
the words of Jack X: “They like, 
they? Then what are you kicking )0 


The Value of “Time 


By Kronos 
Paintings by HAROLD DELAY 


ICHARD THE LION-HEARTED—“‘mightiest warrior and 
hardest working Crusader in all Christendom’’—knew the 
Value of Time. 


For two long years the city of Acre, near Jerusalem, had defied 
the besieging Crusaders—yet its walls trembled when Richard 
anchored off the Syrian shore. Lion-Heart’s great hour had come 
at last. So clear was his vision of Time as his ally that he arose from 
a sickbed, was carried to the trenches on a litter, and with his own 
sword hewed the fortress from the infidel’s grip. 


To this day, in the land of the Saracen, the name of Richard is a 
' word to conjure with. And today, as it was seven centuries ago, life 
is a batthe which no man can win without Father Time as his ally. 


Over the Time of the Crusaders, the Saracen water clock stood 
guard. But the modern world, enriched by experience, intrusts life’s 
costliest possession to those marvels of accuracy which human 
ingenuity and skill now place within the reach of all— 
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King Richard at the siege 
of Acre, 1191 A. D. The 
two-year siege had cost the 
lives of 200,000 Crusaders 
when Lion-Heart came to 
the rescue. 


No timepieces yet created by the Elgin de- 
signers have met more universal approval or 
achieved such instant popularity as the four 
new lines listed below. 


New Streamline Series: A line of 12-size 
Elgins specially designed to meet a wide va- 
riety of tastes—$35 to $100. (The model 
shown below is the $35 Streamline.) 


New Classic Series: Two 12-stze thin model 
Elgins with Lord Elgin movement. In White 
or Green Gold, $150. 


New Corsican Series: Three new models in 
Green and White Gold combinations; Lord 
Elgin movement ; $175. 


New Presentation Series: ‘The last word in 
the Gift Idea.” C. H. Hulburd movement; 
exclusive models ; $300 to $500. 


The material, construction, adjustments and 
service of all Elgin Watches are fully covered 
by the Elgin Guarantee. 


© 1922, ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Cu. 
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EMEMBER Si Silloway, the wild left- TD 
R hander? Maybe not. Years move so 
swift and changes come in baseball like 

the seats on a Ferris wheel. English McCune, 
our scout, dug him 
out of the sage- 
brush for the 
Grays at a critical 
moment. Andy 
Rappold, the star 
southpaw, had 
broken his arm in 
an automobile ac- 
cident, and we 
were in as close a 
battle for the pen- 
nant—Grays, Tro- 
jans and Plaid Sox 
contending—as 
the league had 
seen in years. 

Si had every- 
thing a lefty 
should have, ex- 
cept control. He 
had been so wild 
in the bushes that 
batters wouldn’t 
face him. But 
strangely enough, 
after we had 
worked him 
ragged in practice 
for a month, he 
went on the 
mound and 
pitched two flaw- 
less, unhitable 
games. They were 
turned in handy, 
those games, for 
all our pitchers ex- 
cept Reb Mosby 
had dipped into an 
August slump and 
the Grays were 
hanging up in the 
particular set long about then only by the skin of our teeth. 

So, all in all, Silloway’s performances came like the life 
preservers that are thrown overboard when the rowboat 
upsets at a picnic. 

Looking back to that time, I am free to say Silloway 
might have developed into the grandest left-hander the 
game has ever known had things been permitted to work 
themselves out in a natural and logical way. But they 
were not so permitted and the vote of thanks for this can 
be handed on a cracked plate principally to old Wolverton, 
our owner, and to the Janes that we was carrying along 
with us at the time. 

It was next to our last Western swing, and the custom 
had been to let such of the Grays who were married take 
their wives along—if they wanted to. Not all did, chiefly 
because they saw enough of them when they were at home. 
But, as it happened, the whole harem was along this 
time—four of ’em. 

As women went, they were about the average. In fact, 
the only thing I may rightly say I had against them was 
the way they ribbed the players of the Grays who wasn’t 
married. Of course if you took it from their angle you 
could understand their game. Here they each had a man 
hog-tied, and it went against their grain to see a crowd of 
fine-looking, gay young fellows not wearing the log chain. 
To hear them talk you would think a bachelor was sort of 
a cross between a yellow dog anda simp. But one thing I 
noticed was that if it came to a choice between their meal 
tickets and one of the unweds for a gabfest in a corner, or 
a dance at a hotel, or a Sunday trolley ride, the good old 
pack horse had about as much of a look-in as a Bowery 
bum at a Madison Square Garden prize fight. 

Of course, they fastened onto Si Silloway like currants 
ontoabun. He wassuch a dear, unspoiled, innocent boy; so 
good-looking, and wore his clothes so well. Somewhere there 
was the right girl waiting and pining her life away for this 
lantern-jawed Romeo. You know the bunk. Silloway 
didn’t, of course. He was bashful and scared of women, 
but none the less he swallowed the line, bait, hook and 
sinker, like a catfish that has spent two days in a marble 
swimming pool. 

I didn’t interfere. In fact I wasn’t sure that the pie 
they were feeding him wasn’t responsible for his pitching 
control in the way of making him chesty and filling him so 
full of the idea that he was the Mark Antony of the big 
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“Beat it, Lady!”’ 


league that he hadn’t any room for stewing over where he 
was going to throw the ball. You can gamble I wasn’t 
breaking any hunches or hunting for the jinx. Let well 
enough alone has always been my motto. 

The day Si turned in his third win, this time against the 
Buccaneers, was a Sunday. Monday was an open date. 
The future was bright. We had cleaned up two series and 
was again out in front by three games. 

We were all having a merry dinner that night, when in 
the middle I was called by the clerk, who said there was a 
delegation to see me. I went out and found myself up 
against the board of trade of a little burg in Ohio they 
called Halikon. But they spelled it Haleyon. Ever hear 
of it? If not it won’t keep you out of anything. I had 
never heard of it myself until then. 

Well, it appeared that old Wolverton had been born 
there, and the fact that he had cleared out as early as he 
could hop a through freight hadn’t reduced the gratitude 
felt toward the old geezer for honoring the place with his 
initial appearance. They had a real ball club down there 
now, and since Monday was Old Home Day and the club 
of their distinguished fellow townsman, once removed, had 
an open date, couldn’t he and his big leaguers drop in and 
perform in the stellar event? 

They had a letter from Wolverton, and the reasons he 
gave why he couldn’t light upon his native village, and the 
nice things he said in kissing himself out, would have made 
these European diplomats look like first-week pupils in a 
secretarial school. 

But, Wolverton added, he had no objection to the club 
going down there without him, if the manager was satis- 
fied. Now I wasn’t satisfied. All the worst thjngs that 
ever happened to the Grays, including accidents and 
insubordination, had occurred on these barn-storming 
trips. If I’d followed my hunch I’d have put the crusher 
on that proposition as soon as it showed. But Wolverton 
is a queer old coot. Anything he can save up to add fuel to 
a grouch he saves. Then when his sciatica is hurting him, 
or the old woman has bawled him out and he is nicely 
gloomed up, he rakes all the stuff he has held back for a 
month or more, hones himself up to a meat-ax edge and 
sends for me. 

I saw no sense in letting myself in for the charge that I 
had held his birthplace in contempt, while at the same time 
there was the chance that the break might work some good 
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“You Mind Your Business!”’ She Shrills 


. It didn’t require five minutes to learn, though, 
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to the boys who were tensed up over as } 
fight for the pennant as the league had }; 
many a year. So, all in all, feeling like} 
lion dollars anyway, I called in John 

our club see} 


received uy) 
next mor 
They h | 


Chief, 
for himself. 
ever, aside} 


women ¢ 
white. It 
pretty little 
and you’d 
thought thz 
the players 
oway woul 
been the t 
bludgeon | 
this villag 
fall for the small-town atmosphere a thousand wa; 
ing that until within a few weeks he had known 1 
not even so sizable. | 

But no. He was the city guy from his nose to tlk 
of his hat. Where the rest was merely content 1! 
around and enjoy the peace and soak in the ¥ 
was there with his hee-haw and the bright quip, giv 
idea he was one of those gazoots who if you showeci 
cornfield and told him it was a lemon orchard he wi 
know the difference. We all stood for it, of course, k 
in those days we were standing for anything that ov 
sided genius wanted to pull, anxious to keep him ¢ 
along in his pitching trance, or whatever it was thi 
him. 

The village officials was gathered in a little pa 
rounded by the principal houses of the place, with al 
to Our Brave Firemen in the middle. The big Roget 
bunch was the mayor, a pie-faced, side-whiskeri 
named Roland Q. Smiley. Squire Smiley, they call! 
He owned the local department store, the trolley lint 
big flour mill. He stepped to the front with a har 
plug hat in his hand as we hopped out of the cars, @ 
while the band blew the stars out of the national ¢ 
and then pulled a William Jennings Bryan that cil 
heard in the next county. 

That put it up to me. I took one glance at tl! 
lined up in a semicircle and then made the longest 
speech of my life. { 

“Halikon,” says I, “we are here! Go to it!” i 

I might have said more and not have it go half s 

Right back of the mayor stood three dames in/ 
with blue sashes and bouquets, that I figured ha “6 
apart from the rest of the Janes as exhibits along thé 
what the village could do in the way of prime old he 
hat 
had set them apart. They had set themselves apt 
the head. They were Smiley’s sisters, and where ! 
ran the town and everything in it, they ran him. 

There they stood stiff and straight as grenadiers. 4 
was the oldest. She ran to thirty-two, I estimate 
had thin lips and a jaw like a nutcracker. The 
Muriel, round and fat and thirty, with one of tho! 
pressed-in, JI-only-speak-once mouths; an i 
Matilda. There was things about the first two 4 
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atilda! Matilda was slim-figured, 
|; the kind that broadcasts nervous 
She had little steel-blue eyes, hard 
loack of your watch, and a thin face 
d with seven or eight lines that 
ie plain up-and-up on that Lucy in 
|’ the smile she was pulling. I don’t 
»o be an expert on women, but I 
ee her with my feet. 
as easy for me to study the three 
| because they wasn’t looking in my 
im at all, even when I made my spiel. 
»y had made Si the minute he had 
). of the automobile, and you could 
zat with his song-and-dance clothes, 
ywn derby hat and light-topped 
:,hey had picked him out as the last 
‘om the bright lights. 
vay got it, and he chested up like a 
) That trio of back-country aristo- 
‘as his own people, the sort he could 
yand. If Miss Astorbilt and Vander- 
nd the rest of the social buds had 


‘lames were doing it would have 
him, but wouldn’t have meant 
i’ out the ordinary. But with these 
ootin’ Jezebels showing their in- 
Si was living the biggest triumph 
ii career, not excepting his recent 
iz. 
1 the hand shaking began they 
| him and he was theirs. There was 
91 in the place, and leading citizens 
eo up the club among them. I fell 
ey along with our captain, Baldy 
tind his wife and Si Silloway. Sillo- 
I learned, had been assigned else- 
but the three Jezebels had changed 
tle arrangement without turning a 


iin fifteen minutes it would have 
rd to convince me I wasn’t a movie 
laying a part in a farm drama. 
je was, digging into a lunch in a 
foom filled with chromos of pa and 
1 great-grandpa and the rest, all in 
y old frames, with carpet on the floor 
squire up at the head of the table, 
his knife over a side of beef that 
“like the best part of a steer. 
te the Trotts sat up near the head, 
(| Smiley girls, as they called them- 
swas sprinkled about Si Silloway. 
¥s he the white-haired boy? Let me 
t 
f Silloway,’’ simpered Myrtle, the 
ker dame, ‘“‘do you know you im- 
|e as something more than a great 
| player. But then I suppose you 
Ha those college-bred players we 


xed over a mouthful of peas on that 
HE Silloway let it go for a strike. 
‘ly ain’t no reason,” he says, “why 
layer can’t be a gempmun.”’ 
)icourse not,” chimes in Muriel in 
rypy, tight-mouthed voice. ‘‘ What 
disay, brother?”’ 
"brother hadn’t had a chance to say 
ig up to that time, aside from pray- 
vin we sat down to the meal, and he 
> aste to bat before he was sent from 
dle. 
ily wish,” he said, ‘some of these 
biyers were gentlemen enough to take 
ie off my 


he leans back 
| haw-haw, 


41 him on Fifth Avenue the way. 
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while he gets battle glances from the Janes 
in question. Smiley was a bachelor, and 
as all his sisters had an interest in the 
various family business affairs, he didn’t 
have as much influence over them as he 
might have had. 

Si clears his throat. 

‘“A man,” he says, “‘wouldn’t have to be 
no gempmun to do that.’’ And the way 
he bats his eyes at the Janes made his 
meaning clear even if his words was a little 
doubtful. 

The squire pops the sort of look at Si 
that the man on the gallows pulls when he 
hears the clatter of horse’s hoofs and thinks 
a reprieve is coming from the governor. 
Then his face fell. You could see as plain 
as though he said it that of a sudden he had 
realized Silloway couldn’t marry the three 
of them. 

“You see, Mr. Smiley,” horns in Mrs. 
Trott, “we all think Mr. Silloway would 
make the most adorable husband—I mean 
we women who are with the club—and I 
think Si agrees with us now.” 

“Sure!” says Si, reaching down to pick 
up a baked potato he had skidded onto the 
floor. ‘“‘I never thought much about no 
wife until I got into the big leagues; but 
the ladies of this ball club has shown how 
the biggest hitters and the best pitchers in 
the league are all married; and they 
showed me how their husbands is the most 
prominent members of the Grays, and how 
much money ee 

Glancing at Matilda, I see a gleam com- 
ing into her blue eyes and a sort of lost 
expression on her energetic face. For a 
woman geared for high-power talk, as she 
certainly was, she had had hardly anything 
to say all meal. That was serious and I had 
known it all along; but in just what way 
I hadn’t been able to dope. 

Now it was clear to me that the reason 
Si had broke off short in what he was say- 
ing, looking as though he had swallowed 
an egg sidewise, and the reason for the 
sappy expression on Matilda’s face was 
that she had located the toe of her slipper 
upon one of Si’s No. 11’s. You wouldn’t 
have thought it of Halikon; but there it 
was all right. 

All ignorant, Sisters Myrtle and Muriel 
was gassing along, pulling the simper stuff 
and having the time of their lives, while 
Matilda, apparently busy with nothing 
but tucking away her meal, was getting 
away with murder. 

I was scared. The hand of Fate spread 
over that dining room like a tent over a 
circus. Silloway, all by himself, was a doubt- 
ful proposition from any angle. Spite the 
games he had pitched, I wasn’t altogether 
sold on his future. But married! That 
bird! Why, it was like turning a St. Vitus 
dance patient loose with a bottle of nerve 
exhilarator. 

“Si,” says I, acting on a quick hunch, 
“vou know you are going to pitch this 
afternoon against the Halikons. So I want 
you to go somewhere alone right after 
lunch and lie down till I come to get you.”’ 

“Sure,” Si’s voice was throaty and 
hollow, his eyes 


set into his plate. 2 


“T’ll look pretty 
good in there 
against these 
farmers, T guess.”’ 
“You be 
sureyoudo,” 
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Isays. ‘Squire Smiley will give you a bed- 
room to yourself, and I want you quiet. 
Fact is I’m going to lock you in and keep 
the key until I want you.” 

“Fine!”’ says Si. 

But it wasn’t so fine with the fillies. The 
looks they gave me would have faded 
anyone who hasn’t been facing down umps 
and ball players most of his life. Matilda’s 
lamps had gone kind of green, with a little 
fire glaze over them. Honest, as I thought 
of Si with her claws fastened onto him I got 
scared for him as well as for the ball club. 

After lunch we got Si up to a bedroom 
and locked him in just as the squire horns 
in, busting to show us his stable, his green- 
houses and all the rest of the estate. He 
had some nice trotting horses, and I was so 
interested that I never thought of Silloway 
until it was time to go to the ball grounds. 

Going up to his room to get him, the 
door was open and the Jasper wasn’t to be 
seen. Thinking back, I recalled Matilda 
hadn’t followed us on the tour of the 
grounds after we left the greenhouses. 
Putting two and two together, I doped out 
that the pair had gone to the ball park 
ahead of time. But when we got to the 
field, which was an open lot with a fair 
diamond, no Silloway did I see—and no 
Matilda. 

A little investigation produced the fact 
that Siand Matilda had been noted in one 
of the Smiley buggies cutting through the 
village toward the open spaces. 

Then and there I kissed good-by to my 
left-hander and all the fond hopes he had 
raised. The ball game amounted to nothing 
at all. We win 14 to 1, after we had 
knocked their pitchers out of the box and 
lent them a battery to finish the circus. 

John Coster, the secretary, had arranged 
for a through train to stop and pick us up 
at eight, and it was just at supper time 
that Si and Matilda breezed back to the 
ancestral mansion. Baldy Trott and I was 
standing in the front yard at the time, 
cursing all left-handers, Si in particular, 
and panning women in a way that would 
have had Baldy Trott in dutch for the rest 
of the year had his wife heard us. 

“‘Chief,”’ says Si, hopping out of the rig 
and cutting across the lawn, “I’ve got 
something hot to tell you.” 

“You don’t have to tell me nothing, you 
big four-flusher,’”’ says I. ‘‘You’ve gone 
and crimped yourself for life.”’ 

“Oh, no!”’ he replied. “‘ Matilda and I 
are going to be married, that’s all. I’m the 
proudest boy in seven counties.” 

The Jane came up at the minute. Now 
I was desperate, and game to take any sort 
of a chance that showed, even a wild one 
like trying to talk alost hope of twenty-nine 
out of her first real chance in life. So, 
ignoring Silloway, I smiled crooked at 
Matilda and makes a little bow. 

“Missy,” says I, “‘can you and me have 
a little talk in the garden over there?” 

My purpose was to palaver her, the way 
you would a woman, you understand, and 
make her see reason. 

“We can,”’ she says. 


And it Was Just’ at Supper Time That 
Si and Matilda Breezed Back to the 
Ancestral Mansion. Baldy Trott and 
I Was Standing in the Front Yard at 
the Time, Cursing All Lefts«Handers 
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Don’t Splash 


That Good Cream 
Away 


Waste not, want not. Ask your milk 
man to use this new “‘non-splash”’ milk 
bottle cap. It’s a cream saver and a 
temper “‘sweetener.”’ It is ‘3 times more 
useful.” 1—cap is removed cleanly by 
pulling tab. 2—tab can be lifted with- 
out removing cap and milk poured with- 
out spilling. 3—tab can be lifted and 
straw inserted for drinking milk at home. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN like milk served 
this way. Lift up tab on SEALRIGHT 
Pduring-Pull MILK BOTTLE CAP and 
insert straw through opening. “ Drink- 
ing it through a straw’’ prevents gulping 
and aids digestion. The child uses the 
original, sterilized container. No glasses 
to break, no “‘spilt milk.” 


Restaurants, lunch rooms and cafeterias 
insist that milk dealers use SEALRIGHT 
Pouring-Pull MILK BOTTLE CAPS 
because they facilitate serving milk with 
straws, thereby saving the cost of wash- 
ney elahes, broken glasses and spilled 
milk, 


Ask Your Dealer to Deliver 
Milk to You in Bottles Capped 
With SEALRIGHT Pouring- 
Pull MILK BOTTLE CAPS 


Send for Samples to Show 
Your Dealer 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 108'PC, 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world making 
milk bottle caps. Pouring-Pull Caps—Ordi 
nary flat or *‘Common Sense"’ Caps — Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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“Here’s my wonderful new lamp 


—it’s a Quick-Lite ! 


—isn’t it a beauty? It’s 20 times brighter than our old oil lamp, 
and so much cleaner and more convenient. No more wick trimming 
or chimney washing for me. | wouldn’t be without my Quick-Lite 
for anything. It’s the best light we ever had. Oh, you just must 
get one for your new home. It’s truly a wonderful light.” 


(Coleman QuickLite 


“The Sunshine of the Night’’ 


300 candle power of pure-white, mellow brilliance, 12 to 15 hours of beautiful 
light per quart of fuel used. No wicks to trim; no chimneys to wash; no soot; 
no smoke; no daily filling. Can't spill fuel. Heavily nickeled and highly pol- 
ished—an ornament in any home. Inspected, tested and guaranteed. 

Price, $9.00; West of Rockies, $9.50; in Canada, $11.50. 

30,000 Dealers sell Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns. If 

your dealer can't supply you, write us, Dept. P-49 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 
Distributors for Great Britain: Coleman Quick-Lite Co. Ltd., 3 Gerrard Place, London, W. 1. 


She was one of those crisp-speaking, 
decisive ladies. We was taking our walk 
almost before I knew it. 

“Look here,’ I opens, with kind of a 
you-know laugh, ‘‘what sort of a stall are 
you pulling on that crazy pitcher of mine?” 

“If you’ll speak English,’ she snaps, 
“T may be able to answer you intelli- 
gently.” 

‘‘Well then, in plain English,” says I, as 
courteous as aman could act, ‘“‘what is this 
marriage stuff? Is it a joke? If so Ill 
laugh.” 

“Tt is far from a joke. We are engaged. 
I shouldn’t advise you, to laugh, either.” 

“Lady,” says I, “seeing it this way, I 
couldn’t laugh. You’re making a great 
mistake. He’d drive you crazy, and you’d 
make him crazier than he is, in two weeks. 
Let me put you wise—we got him out of a 
lunatie asylum in Illinois.” 

“It won’t help you any to lie,’’ says she. 
“Asylum! Fiddlesticks! I’m not quite a 
child.” 

She had dropped her right guard so care- 
less here that I couldn’t help left-hooking 
her to the chin. 

“No,” I chuckles, “you ain’t quite a 
child—not quite.” 

Blam! Have you ever turned on what 
you took to be the cold shower and been 
doused by a steam spray? Even if you 
have, you won’t be able to appreciate what 
I got from that Jezebel who had been so 
quiet and cagy all through the lunch. She 
was a mob scene all by herself. Talk? 
She’d have made a phonograph salesroom 
sound like a deaf-and-dumb asylum, and 
the line of blistering abuse she had at her 
tongue’s end would have shriveled a mud 
turtle. : 

As for me, I don’t know much about th 
Janes; but I’ve picked up one or two useful 
facts about them in the course of my life. 
The most important one is this: Don’t 
shoot back at them. Let ’em rave and 
snort and rare and tear, but say nothing. 
That’s a game they can’t beat. Just let 
them lead, and then as it were rap your 
knuckles on the table. It’s by you, see? 
Let them keep on leading; you sit tight. 
You’ll learn what she thinks of you. Sure! 
But you’d know that anyway. Then they 
supply in their minds the things they think 
you’d say if you were more active in the 
game, and they’re so much more vigorous 
and so much more catty than what you’d 
really think, that you win by a mile. 

Well, by the time I had silenced Matilda 
down to a wheeze she had brought the 
whole house to the scene—brother, sisters, 
the Trotts and servants. 

‘‘What’s this? What’s this?’ roars th 
squire. 

“Nothing,” I says, ‘‘except Miss Matilda 
has been rehearsing the wedding ceremony. 
She and Silloway are going to the halter.” 

“Thank the Lord!” bellows the squire, 
and then sobers his face quick. ‘‘I mean 
this is wonderful.” 

“Both remarks stand,” I says. Then, 
not wanting to be a bum sport, I laughs. 


| “It’s all right, Si; it’s you, not me.” 


At the moment I lamped the two other 
Jezebels. If ever a cat fight was brewing 
it was then. But the squire steps in and 
shoos them off, while Mary Trott, gurgling 
and squealing as a woman would, falls upon 
Matilda’s neck and weeps tears of joy. 

Well, shucks! There was no use being a 
crab. I give Si three days’ vacation and 
tell him to join the club the last day we 
play the Plaid Sox. They join as per orders 
on the fourth morning. I could see at once 
that Si was changed, but couldn’t figure 
just how. He had his hee-haw with him, 
and his line of buckwheat humor; but it 
was what you might call restrained; and 
it wasn’t continuous, either. It came by 
fits and starts. At other times he would 
sit—or stand—blinking, giving quick jerks, 
as though he was ducking something imag- 
inary. Again he’d be as immovable as a 
sphinx. 

I hoped that perhaps, after all, Si had 
ealled the turn on a fast one; that this 
marriage might have been the best thing 
he could have pulled. She had got him 
quieted part down; perhaps she would go 
the whole hog on him. 

She herself was serene enough at the 
hotel. Love’s sweet dream was occupying 
her mind, so that everything was as smooth 
as an ironing board. The team took three 
straight from the Plaid Sox, Mosby, Sneedon 
and Johnson pitching in order, and as we 


| hit the train for the Gophers I began think- 


ing about the plump salary the club would 
pay Silloway next season. That shows how 
good I was feeling. Silloway’s quiet spells 
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was getting more and more prone 
and so far as Matilda was conce 
doped it out that she had been } 
from being an old maid so late qj 
life, and was so grateful and hap 
contented, that it would take her 
and maybe more to get her habits ¢ 

Also, with Si coming to heel like 
dog every time she batted an eye, I 
she’d be satisfied with her triumph, 
was where I was wrong. Matilda y 
of those ambitious hens. The whe 
club wasn’t too big a proposition fo; 
tackle. I won’t say she had the del 
intention of making trouble—probal 
She just did it naturally as she br 
It was a gift. That woman couk 
gone into an old lady’s home and hai 
call sent from there to the police 
half an hour. 

Ordinarily the Grays, traveling 
Pullman sleeper, was the most plac 
pleasant and orderly outfit in the 
Occasionally there would be a little 
house or a practical joke or som 
but that was all in the game, and 
most part you would see the bo 
a soft-limit poker, pinochle, read 
pushing checkers, the women, whe 
was with us, knitting or gossiping, | 

But we hadn’t been under way twi 
when ructions began to happen in ; 
First of all, that she-devil had gota! 
Trott, Rose Mosby and Lucy Bo 
told them it was a shame the { 
Finnegan took their husbands’ mo 
poker and then gave it to his witall 
on her back—clothes and stockin 
furs that ought to have been theirs 
was a wicked player at that, but it 
buzzard like Matilda Silloway—ae 
suppose, on harmlessly meant infor 
given her by Si—to put the bad ang 
a perfectly O.K. situation and ch 
bunch of peaceful women into a} 
hell cats. ' 

It came just as I was sunk ina gi 
novel and the ball players was soa’ 
as friendly an evening as you co 
for. First, there was conversation, lo 
animated, wafting out of the ladies’ di 
room. That was all right. It was 
keen-pitched, but not too unusual, 
louder, and then suddenly there 
sounds like would be made by a 
cats that had chased a mouse into ¢ 
tric fan. 

There was only one answer t 
noise—riot, bloodshed, murder. I | 
to the door, which was closed, thi 
behind me. 

“Get in there, Reb,” I says to |) 
“and see what it’s about.” 

Now, Reb was a sergeant of infar 
France, but he declined. 

““You’re the manager,” he said. 

There was nothing to it after that! 
to go. Pushing open the door, It 
inside just in time to prevent thi 
from being filled with pins, froufr| 
hunks of hair. There stood the rei 
Finnegan girl, back into a corneé| 
ready to advance, while the othel 
frails were giving her a combin| 
would have scalped her if she hadn/ 
even better on the tongue than thei 

It was the first time I ever land 
anything like that, and to make iff 
the car jolted, slamming the door st 

“Ladies! Ladies! Lad ——” | 

They were off again, and drowil 
out. I beat my hands downward thil 
baseman does when the field ump nk 
poor decision, which turns them 01) 
But that was what I wanted. \; 
until they ran down, I walloped the’ 
with the threat I’d fine their hubs ¢ 
pay if I heard another yip. i 
were absorbing this I threw open tl 
and called in the poor guys that had¢ 
to live with them for life. 

It looked for a minute as if the‘ 
ment was all over. But it wasn’t. ! 
a double-header, that fracas. 
wives told their husbands that neve 
could they play cards for money, 2 
minute there was three as nifty 4 

f 


—_ 


ever disgraced a public conveyance 
And there, as I came out of the di? 
room, was Si and his wife, readif 
newspapers calm as though they vi 
the front porch at Halikon, Sunday! 
ing. .Can you beat it? E 
The card games went on after @ 
but did the married men sit in? ? 
that I noticed, and I’m a pretty kit 
server. 
Anyhow, with that settled and 1 
ing into my Wild West book, Matil! 
(Continued on Page 66) | 
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For your Home 


HE 1923 Save the Surface Calendar, ‘‘ Long 


Life to America’s Shrines,’”’ contains au- 
| thentic color reproductions of the most famous 


copy of this calendar. 


buildings of American history, all of which 
_ have been preserved for future generations by 
timely applications of Paint and Varnish. 


| Show this advertisement to your local paint 
and varnish dealer or painter and ask for a 
* On the back of each leaf 
| of the calendar is an interesting story of the 
_ history of the building shown. These will help 
you in submitting your stories in connection 
with the prize contest. If you cannot get the 
calendar locally between now and the first of 


HERE is hardly a community in 

America but has its buildings or 
landmarks which have been handed 
down by previous generations. For 
example, wehavethe National Capitol, 
Washington’s Home at Mt. Vernon, 
Independence Hall, and many others. 
Every town or village has its buildings 
or landmarks that have been left by 
those who, through care in building 
and thrift in painting, have preserved 


for the 


Best Stories and Pictures 
of Notable American Landmarks 


for their children and their children’s 
children that which was dear to them. 
It may be a country church or an 
early settler’s home; the building in 
which some industry, now large, had 
its beginning; or the house in which 
some famous person lived. 

Whether a treasured building of 
merely local fame or an historic struc- 
ture that has become a national shrine, 
it has a valued place in this contest. 


For the best stories and pictures of such landmarks 
or shrines, we will give $1000 in prizes, as follows: 


Ist Prize . . . $250 
2nd Prize. . . $100 
3rd Prize. . . $ 50 


4 Prizes of . $25 each 
30 Prizes of . $10 each 
40 Prizes of . $ 5 each 


In case of ties the full amount of the prize will be given to each tying contestant. 


Sco h es without pictures will be accepted 
as eligible for any prize, but where two 
stories are equally good, preference will be 
given to the one accompanied by a picture. 
The picture may be in the form of a photo- 
graph, postcard, painting, pen or pencil 
sketch. Those submitting stories and pic- 
tures do so with the understanding that these 
shall become the property of the Save the 
Surface Campaign, and that the names of 
persons submitting them may be used with 
the story and picture for publication or other 


use as may be determined by the Save the 
Surface Campaign. The judges ofthecontest 
are Professor Herbert W. Hess, head of the 
Merchandising Department, J. Russell Doub- 
man and Franklin R. Cawl, Assistant Profes- 
sors of Advertising at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in co-operation 
with their advertising classes. The decision 
of the judges will be final. The naines of the 
prize winners will be announced in The 
Saturday Evening Post of June 16, 1923. 


Read carefully the conditions of the contest: 


1. Write an absolutely true story, accompanied by pictures as de- ment of the winners in an ad- 


in English, on one side of the 
paper only, not exceeding 200 

- words, of some particular build- 
ing or landmark or shrine in the 
United Statesor Canadathathas 
been preserved for posterity by 
paint and varnish—or ruined 
by lack of -paint and varnish. 
(Note: The subjects in the 
Calendar illustrated at left 
may not be used.) 


. Preference will be given to stories 


scribed by the stories. 


. Name and address must be 


plainly written at the top of the 
story and on the back of each 
picture submitted. More than 
one picture may be submitted 
with a story, and any number of 
stories may be submitted by the 
same author. 


. Stories and pictures will not be 


returned nor acknowledged, ex- 
cept through the announce- 


vertisement to appear in The 
Saturday Evening Post of June 
16, 1923. 


. The contest closes February 1, 


1923. No stories will be con- 
sidered as eligible unless they 
are received on or prior to that 
date. 


. Mail stories and pictures in one 


package to Prize Committee, 
Save the Surface Campaign, Box 
50, TheBourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae om send 10c (to cover cost of mailing) to 
‘Save the Surface Campaign Calendar Dept., ; : 
Pine and Hay Sts., Providence, R. 1. SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, The Bourse, Philadelphia 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


4 < j COUPON FOR DEALERS AND PAINTERS — Fill in and mail today 
To Paint and Varnish Order today, if you have not Save the Surface Campaign 


already done so, the quantity of Calendar Dept., Pine and Hay Streets, Providence, R. I. 
Dealers and 


1923 Save the Surface Calendars Enter my order for 1923 calendars at wholesale price of $7.50 


° —‘‘Long Life to America’s per hundred, including envelopes and imprint. This order is subject to my 
Master Painters Shrines”—which you wish to approval of sample which you are to send on receipt of this order. 
16} Savethe Surface mail and hand out to your customers at the close of the year. Be Firm Name i apn 4 | 


npaign, 1922 sure to order enough. Use the coupon. Address _ 


Heat That 
Cold Room 
Quickly 


with an 


No. 31 
Heater. 


Bunsen Radiant 
Note that the 


y 


heater’s depth is 7, with 
clay baffle-plate at top, 
where ordinary heaters 
are open. 


Three big points of superiority 
have made Ironton supreme 
among gas heaters 


GREATER ECONOMY because 

the Ironton Bunsen Burner gives 
perfect combustion and minimizes gas 
consumption. The Bunsen Burner prac- 
tically eliminates escapage of gas. 


DISAGREEABLE ODORS ARE 
IMPOSSIBLE because of a per- 
forated burner plate. This effects a sec- 
ondary combustion that burns gas 
“clean’’ and free from carbon monoxide. 


IRONTON HEATS QUICKLY 

AND EVENLY. The depth and 
design of the heater circulate cold air 
from the floor in perfect fashion—giving 
an even temperature to any room in 
surprisingly short time. 


Ironton makes a complete line of 
gas heaters—each an Ironton 
Bunsen Heater—in handsome 
designs and all scientifically built 
to produce comfort in your home 
at a minimum of expense. 


Ask at the good stores 
in your city, or write to 


The IRONTON 


STOVE & MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
IRONTON OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

Mary Trott to one side and says something 
about the silliness of bow-legged women 
wearing short skirts, at the same time cast- 
ing a cat glance at Mrs. Reb Mosby’s 
Honus Wagners. Mary smiles and says 
“Yes,” or “‘That’s so,” or something harm- 
less, just to get rid of the pest without 
argument. But within ten minutes the 
Mosby woman has got an earful that Mary 
has been casting asparagus on her limbs. 

Result, another sizzle-bang. I throws the 
book down and gets into the affray just as 
both Mary Trott and Mrs.-Reb are hitting 
on all six cylinders. I direct the two hus- 
bands in the work of prying them apart, 
and after a time get something like peace 
in the car. The two dames are off each 
other all right; but they are quiet, and 
that looked like a million dollars to me 
just then. 

You would have thought that was enough, 
wouldn’t you? I did. I located my book 
under a seat up the aisle where I’d thrown 
it, and set down with the idea there had 
been so much trouble nothing more could 
happen—that night at least. This is the 
same as saying that I didn’t have the im- 
agination to come within a thousand miles 
of the range of that Lucy’s possibilities. 

Our car wasn’t big enough for her, so 
what must she do but roam. Finally, she 
lands in a place two cars ahead where there 
is a Jane with a baby that attracts Ma- 
tilda’s interest. She sits down in the op- 
posite seat and begins to chin, and finally 
it works out that the dame is worried be- 
cause all she has is an upper berth. Now 
T’ll admit that a woman in an upper berth 
with a baby is about in the same fix, you 
may say, as a one-legged tight-rope walker. 
But, after all, it wasn’t Matilda’s funeral. 
No, but she made it the funeral of the 
whole ball club. 

Back she comes into our car, stewing and 
fuming, the woman with the kid following 
up in the rear. 

Before I can say a word—and I could have 
said plenty—she hooks onto Tom Larendon, 
our left fielder, saying she had changed 
Tom’s berth to an upper two cars ahead, 
and that this woman and kid was going to 
have his lower in our car. 

‘Now you don’t want any woman to 
suffer, Tommy,” she says. ‘“‘I know you 
don’t. You’re the one man, besides Si’’— 
Si had an upper already—‘‘that I would 
pick out of this club as having a kind and 
chivalrous heart. In fact I knew I wouldn’t 
even have to suggest it to you.”’ 

She knew more than Tommy did, so far 

as that goes; but Tommy was good- 
natured, and scared to death of Matilda, 
anyway, so before I could poke him he 
says he’d be tickled to shift. 
’ Now I don’t know much about babies. 
They all look pretty much alike to me, and 
even if I was one once myself I’ve got no 
use for them at all. Anyhow, this kid had 
a sort of a cantankerous look. A mean 
disposition stuck out like the nose on its 
face. In short, a cake of dynamite would 
have looked better to me than that brat. 
But since the rest was taking it all as a 
fine joke, the women guggling at the babe 
and sticking their fingers into its stomach, 
I said nothing. 

Just the same, when I turned in I got 
some of the trainer’s absorbent cotton and 
stuffed it into my ears. But holy Mike! 
What I came to need was not cotton but 
burlap bags. For no sooner had the lights 
been turned out than that brat took a 
dislike to the place it was in, or the world 
in general, and began to complain. He—or 
she; I’m gambling it was a she—started 
low like a siren, increasing by degrees until 
if the kid had been anywhere as big as the 
sound she was making Babe Ruth wouldn’t 
have come up to her knees. 

Ordinarily there was always a lot of 
complaint over Baldy Trott’s snores, but 
now they lingered in the memory of these 
ball players like sweet and restful music. 
For high-pitched, long-distance yowling, 
gargling, screaming and caterwauling that 
infant would have taken all three prizes at 
any baby show ever held. It never stopped, 
except for a hiccup now and then. And 
just when the outcry got a little wavery 
and throaty, and you was hoping the brat 
was dying, out would come a buzz-saw 
screech that made everything that had 
gone before seem mild. 

Then, of course, all the women had to 
get up and butt in with advice—knowing 
nothing at all about babies, of course— 
arguing and getting mad at each other, 
while the men stewed in their bunks and 
tossed out suggestions how the kid ought 
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to be put to death that ranged from 
strangling to throwing it off a bridge. 

All the sleep the Grays got was what 
they had stowed away before that baby 
got steam onto its grouch. In the morning 
they were simply ball players who have 
been awake all night with nothing to show 
for it—and you can’t produce anything 
worse; while the women—well, the least 
to be said, they wasn’t exactly approach- 
able. Si’s wife certainly wasn’t, and she, 
remember, was the one responsible for the 
whole show. 

The mother and her little Big Bertha got 
off at some station where a breakfast car 
was bumped on. We straggled into the 
meal like a bunch of ghosts, and I’ll say 
to the credit of the club that not more than 
half a dozen quarrels started before it was 
over. 

Si and his wife performed in one of the 
mix-ups—that is, if you can call it a quar- 
rel where one does all the talking. Then, 
as bad luck would have it, the train, which 
was due at eight o’clock A.M., gets stalled 


by a freight wreck; and to kill time Ma- 


tilda, who had livened up after breakfast, 
suggests palm reading. She did the stunt, 
she said, at all the big church fairs in the 
county. 

Mary Trott stuck out her hand first. 
Zowie! Can you imagine what Matilda 
threw into that dame until she jerked her 
hand away and rushed out of the car? 
Then Rats Finnegan like a nut turns up 
his palm. Matilda says first crack out of 
the box that it’s plain he is unhappy mar- 
ried, but not to despair. Out Finnegan, in 
charge of his wife. She tells Brick Gaffney, 
one of our catchers, that in past life he did 
something for which he ought to be now in 
a Brick acted as though she had guessed 
right. 

Well, do you get the net result of this 
little trip? Trouble! By the time we went 
out to play the Gophers that afternoon 
what had been a ball club was just a travel- 
ing circus. 

The Gophers was down in the second 
division and I had looked to carry away the 
whole series. Reb Mosby is in, and the 
first thing he does is to cross signals on Hop 
Bruner, because Hop had chimed in louder 
than the others in the comedy stuff about 
his wife’s bowlegs. Hop retires with a split 
finger and Gaffney goes in. 

The game progresses with some harm- 
less errors by the Grays, until the fifth, us 
holding a two-run lead, score three to one. 
Then, with one down, Reb throws a dinky 
grounder into right field and Feiganspan 
of the Gophers sprints to second on what 
ought to have been a certain out. Reb 
walks Sneeze Cpzekk—so called because 
of his last name. Sneeze and Fieganspan 
next pulls off a double steal on Gaffney 
that would have made you weep, I rubbed 
my eyes, wondering whether I was seeing 
straight. 

“Tf this is my ball club,’”’ says I to Hop 
Bruner, who sat swearing over his busted 
finger, “‘then I’m a fish.” 

The next two outs came just because the 
Gopher batters insisted upon getting out, 
so far as I could figure. But there was 
more. In the eighth, with two down and a 
man on first and another on third, Slattery, 
of the home club, bounces a grounder to Rats 
Finnegan at second. And Rats, instead of 
throwing to first for an easy out, booms 
the ball home to head off the man running 
from third. 

He is safe by an eyelash. Then as the 
whole infield, gone plumb cuckoo, gathers 
around to argue with the ump, the runners 
on first and second walk to second and third 
on a double steal. 

Before we get through that frame the 
Gophers have tied us up. In our half of 
the ninth, two out, Larry Boyle singles. 
Tom Larendon doubles and Larry falls 
down as he rounds third and dives back to 
the bag. The next instant, as everyone on 
the Grays’ bench yammers and paws the 
air, Larendon sets sail for third on a short 
passed ball, sees Boyle camped on the bag 
as he gets near, starts to run back and is 
caught between bases. 

Mosby runs out to meet Larendon in 
the diamond, comments upon the brand of 
ivory in his head and the two exchange 
wallops before they are pulled apart. The 
ump fires them both out of the game. 

By this time I thought I had better make 
it a real good day, so I calls Si Silloway in 
from the bull pen and set him on the mound 
in Reb’s place. I hadn’t used him since his 
marriage, figuring to give him time to get 
good and settled as a married man and 
then let him work regular. 


grand stand. The mate to that wili 
simply ain’t. 


stay in. I don’t know why. I need 
ball game. iti 
Anyhow, Si stays in, fills the bas! 
then gives the fourth free ticket th) 
the game. 
In the clubhouse I let the team| 
What was the use of talking? Bu 
they had dressed I grabbed Si as | 
walking out of the grounds with hij 
I wasn’t mad; I was just stern. 
“You two,” I says. ‘‘You two 5 
for Halikon now, immediate!” 
Si gives me one glance. 
“Do you mean for good, chief?” _ 
I hesitated. There was always) 
thing pathetic about that bird in gs} 
his noisy ways. | 
“When you’ve got control you ca: 
back,” I says. ‘‘Until then I don’t yj 
see or hear of you. 


Matilda, whose eyes had got 
cent pieces, walked up to me, and i 
see she was meditating a wallop. | 
had I’d have histed her one, so hj 
Mike, woman or no woman. I guj 
sized it up that way. 

“T'll teach him control!”’ she says 
ping her lips like a bass. ‘‘Come on, 

With her gone, the club, after ¢j 
came together again. Everything } 
jake as though nothing had har 
The women kissed and made up, th| 
games resumed and the club began) 
agin But I misdoubted it was alm| 
ate. a 
Anyhow, the situation was eno} 
give the fans heart failure. The way 
up was that the Trojans and the? 
Sox were first and second respectivel } 
one more game scheduled between} 
while the Grays were third, withi 
games remaining to be played agait 
Puritans. , 

According to the standing, if the 1) 
could beat the Plaids in the one ga? 
for them to play, they would go tot} 
But with the Plaid Sox taking thata 
the Grays, by winning three straigl! 
the Puritans, would tie up the ra, 
Grays and Plaids standing even St 

We could hope, but not big, Ii 
even though the Grays were clout? 
ball like balloon busters, our pitchi| 
was shot. It was thanks chiefly ° 
Mosby, who had borne most of the bi 
the past two weeks, that we were wlt 


Anyway, on a Sunday in Octor 
was October second—the Plaid Sc 
the Trojans, two to nothing. Th 
them out of the way. The san 
Mosby shuts out the Puritans, anc 
son, with a lame arm, holds them t 
hits the next game and wewin. Thet 
take after three of our pitchers hay 
bad up to the fifth, Mosby finish? 
game without allowing a hit, while t 
rallies in the seventh and ninth ear3 
to the fore. i 

The championship season closed 1? 
we won that game, and it was up 


= 


iA 


or whether we and the Sox should ji 
the rubber. They ordered the game 
andit went to the Grays’ park on thets 
So engaged had I been in all the 
details that plans for winning the} 
had laid pretty much in the back 
But now, with everything set, I hé 
to look over the situation. It wi 
‘ 
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at the efforts of my pitchers to m# 
think they were good. They werell 
nervy boys and their spirit was fit), 
they didn’t kid me for a minute.) 
batter came back from the plate wht! 
shake his head and say that eve! 


(Continued on Page 69. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
ssed to him was either a cripple or 
f the plate. 
‘-y indication showed that this par- 
ball game was ten miles up the 
1 a canoe and no paddles, when who 
blow into the park but the very 
ing I was looking for—Si Silloway, 
of his wife. I didn’t know Si at 
He was rigged like a church usher 
meek as a canal mule. 
»Gann,” Matilda says with a jerk of 
hid, “here’s your pitcher. I’ve taught 
nitro don’t you think I haven’t.’” 
[vou haven’t,” says I, ‘‘you’ve taught 
| imething.” 
fs all I did say. This was no time 
ie chatter. Anyhow, a hunch the 
a quart pail was inside of me. 
s’ I says, “‘run into the clubhouse, 
( your suit.” 
¢3 back in a jiffy, just rarin’ to go too. 
\uit a minute,” says the dame as he 
s ward the box. “‘Mr. McGann’”’— 
7s polite as a pail of milk; polite, but 


ss in the grand stand directly behind 
¢cher so that I can see that my hus- 


ite in the middle of the press box. 
Ton’t want this wire in front of me,” 
srs. “I can’t see well; it bothers my 
$ 


ju might be hit,’ I objects. 

}. matter.” 

, it was her head, after all. I had 
yund keeper cut a frame for her face 
netting, doping it out that she ex- 
t¢ to hypnotize her man, and I wouldn’t 
yet that wasn’t what she thought she 


‘ And it was, right smack behind 


e ational events followed. Si went out 
t} mound and proceeded to mow our 
crers down man after man as you 
swing a scythe through hay. There 
wks, his lips moving every time he lets 
though he was praying, and all the 
2 [atilda’s steel lamps boring into him 
jimlets. It was uncanny. There 
no one in the world could have con- 
¢ me she hadn’t that poor lefty beaten 
1:0 a point where he was absolutely 
her power, where his fear of her was 
it’ than the things that had made him 
um control. 
or me, it would have been easy for 
“stand on my head and sing. The way 
ty was pitching was something you 
‘ipften see. It was grand. His smoke 
ln Erie engine look like an atomizer, 
there was anything that nut couldn’t 
‘fh the ball I never heard of it. 
Sp, Si!” I calls out at length. ‘You 
soday. That is,” I adds, “if your 
/n produce you like you have worked 
orning.”’ 
produce him!”’ she snaps. ‘Never 
iI should like an armchair in this 


and so she could have. 

4 I went downtown to garner in 
©f the tall odds the wise guys were 
'g on the Plaid Sox. 

7e wasn’t a soul in the park that 
on except me and Baldy Trott, our 
#1, Si Silloway and Matilda who knew 
was going to nominate for the mound 
it the Plaids. 
Jof the Grays’ pitchers were tossing 
Ill, Silloway among them, while the 
( were doing batting practice. As 
ig Ow soon a man will be forgotten 
cld say that two of the local news- 
? squills called me to the press box 
who he was. I told them to wait 
e. 
_boys were in fine mood, absolutely 
hi up, and when Hop Bruner slipped 
> word that Si was making the ball 
‘lead, turn summersets and behave 
ous, I didn’t have a care left—except 
: that Matilda Silloway was com- 


iu can have a throne if you want it,” 
qy 
I 


e and happy in her big chair right 
middle of the press box. You may 
» she excited curiosity among the 
1. But there was something about 
at suggested they had better let her 


the midst of a sudden silence like 
you turn off a steam siren the an- 


game! Plaid Sox, Rariden pitcher 
|rant catcher!” 


|? was where that fox Deyo, the 
_ Manager, was aiming to cross me. 
counted on Smoky Martin, and so 


« 


. 4 


ike—‘“‘Mr. McGann, I should like © 
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had everyone else. Rariden was a left- 
hander, and when he was good there was 
none better. 

“Grays, Silloway pitcher and i 

The rest wasn’t heard, for the sound that 
crowd made was like the exhaust of a 
roundhouse full of engines. 

Silloway! No one had to tell me the 
panning I was getting, from the ten-dollar 
boxes to the fifty-cent seats. Silloway! 
The busher! The crazy left-hander that 
had been picked up in the West and had 
blown forty ways in a month! No, there 
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lights for Rariden. Bill Deyo comes out 
of the dugout and waves to the bull pen. 
Martin walks across the field to the box 
while the crowd yells insane. 

Inning after inning goes, and that single 
run of ours gets to looking as big as a 
marble house would look in Painted Post. 
The Grays hit Martin hard enough at 
times, but everything goes straight to the 
fielders or up in the air. As for Silloway, I 
don’t know how to tell the brand of base- 
ball he was pitching. If there is a word that 
goes beyond “superfine,” that’s the word 


I Gets Into the Affray Just as Mary Trott and Mrs. Reb are Hitting 
on All Six Cylinders 


was no doubt I’d have polled a unanimous 
vote of that throng for the office of keeper 
of the city morgue. Silloway! 

We had tossed for the last inning and 
I win. Silloway, tall and lanky and loose- 
jointed, ambles out to the mound after a final 
talk with me and Bruner. Turning away, I 
shoots a look at the press box. There is 
Matilda, stabbing her eyes through the 
hole in the netting; not a wink, not a flicker. 

Si tosses a few and then winds up. 
Straight and true comes the apple in a 
misty white line with a blur on the end that 
meant a hop. The batter piles into it 
regardless, but it goes over his bat handle. 
The inning ends with three straight strike- 
outs. 
For a minute there was silence, everyone 
dazed. They didn’t believe it. Then, 
sudden, the stands got up on their hind 
legs and gave Si a hand such as I never 
heard a pitcher get; and Si, almost to the 
dugout, takes off his hat and waves it. That 
showed how he was feeling. 

Rats Finnegan up. He nicks Rariden for 
a single on the first ball pitched. Larry 
Boyle sacrifices him to second on a bunt 
and Larendon singles him home. It was 


I want. And all the time, leaning for- 
ward, with her hatchet face stuck up against 
that hole in the net, sat Matilda Silloway, 
still as a statue and grim as a battle ax. 

Mesmerism! I suppose you’ve doped it 
that way. Well, I had myself. Ordinary 
argument wouldn’t have convinced me of 
nothing different. No, it took Judge Con- 
nolly, who was umpiring on second, to do 
that. The Plaids had just gone out in the 
first half of the eighth, short to first, a 
strike-out and a foul fly to Bruner, and 
were taking the field, when the judge 
quicksteps in to the plate and beckons 
to me. 

“Tom,” he says, ““what have you got in 
the box there?” 

“Why, a pitcher!” says I. “‘Hadn’t you 
noticed?” 

“T noticed all right,” he says; “but 
listen! All through the game I’ve been 
watching that bird, wondering what was 
biting him. He’s done nothing but talk 
to himself as he pitched, and last inning I 
snuck up close as I could behind him to 
get his line. And do you know what he’s 
doing?” 

“‘T’m listening,” I says. 
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“Well, he’s abusing that dame you’ve 
stuck into the press box there.” 

“The helya say!” 

“That’s right! As sure as I live, every 
ball he chucks he’s aiming at her bean. 
You should oughta hear him, Tom! He’ll 
let go a fast one and say ‘This one will 
smash in that sharp-pointed snoot of your’n, 
you she devil.’ Then he unwinds an out- 
break, saying ‘You wire-jointed harrigan, 
this one will stop your mouth for a thou- 
sand years!’ Honest I a2 

“Judge,” I says solemnly, ‘‘that woman 
is his wife. I thought she was mesmering 
him into control.” 

With that Connolly throws back his 
head and lets out a howl. 

““Mesmering!’’ The judge slaps his legs. 
“Priest! Why, her head is on a line with 
the plate! Your nut is having the time of 
his life calling her every name he can 
think of and kidding himself he is tossing 
at her bean.” 

“Judge’’—Connolly is my best friend— 
“keep coony about this, will you?” 

But Connolly is too full of emotion to 
reply. He shakes his hand and runs to the 
infield just as Martin picks up the ball. 

You'll grant it was one on that man- 
eater. Here she was, thinking she was 
keeping Si in control through scaring him, 
as she scared him into doing whatever she 
wanted, while he was doing nothing but 
throwing everything he had at her ugly 
onion and calling her names. 

If she had fainted or dropped dead I 
wouldn’t have given a plugged nickel for 
this ball game, but she wasn’t the fainting 
or dying kind. In fact anything liver than 
that dame simply wasn’t. Everyone in the 
park was due to know it before the game 
ended. It came after we had gone out in 
order in our half of the eighth and the Sox 
came in for their last dip. 

Lannigan, a talky guy with a strong line 
of kidding, went out on third and began 
to rip into Si as soon as he took the box. 
Silloway never minded that much, being 
proud to attract attention even from a 
coacher; but it did take his mind off the 
mark he had been shooting at all through 
the game. So with Rip Shenk at bat he 
distributes a ball that Bruner couldn’t have 
reached had his arms been ten feet long. 

Lannigan makes another remark and 
Si comes back, then lets one go that didn’t 
come as near the plate as I was. I saw,what 
was happening and I signals Trott to hold 
up the game on any excuse. But Baldy 
is giving Si a line of encouragement and 
doesn’t make me. Meanwhile the whole 
pack of Plaids was yipping, and Si was 
batting back at them like a loon. Shenk 
takes a dive to the ground to get out of the 
way of the third ball and the next goes over 
Bruner’s head to the stand. 

As Shenk takes it on the hoof to first I 
glances toward the press box. Matilda 
isn’t there. But she was there a minute 
previous. As I starts from the dugout I see 
the flutter of a skirt at the gate leading 
onto the field and the next minute the 
Jezebel is headed up to the plate like a 
revenue boat after a bootleg sloop. She 
was all for business, full head of steam and 
geared for action. 

“Silas,” she screams as she arrives back 
of Ike Cadmus, the plate umpire, “I want 
you to come right in here!” 

Si smiles sickly, moves about ten feet 
and then stands still. 

““What’s this?” bawls the ump. “Beat 
it, lady!” 

“You mind your business!” she shrills. 
That sounded familiar to Ike. He was 
married and began to suspect just what he 
was up against. 

‘Who are you?” he growls as we pile 
out of the dugout, together with the Plaids 
to take ring-side seats at the bout—that is, 
except me. What I wanted was to pry the 
fire-tongued Jezebel loose from this situa- 
tion. 

“Who am I? I’m that man’s wife,” 
pointing to Si, “‘and if he doesn’t come in 
here in an instant I’ll go out and get him. 
T’ll teach him to throw wild balls!”’ 

“You clear out!’ roars Ike, remember- 
ing this woman, anyway, wasn’t his wife 
and there was no skin off his nose in talking 
how he pleased. 

SJishani ota 

Si was coming in now, but the harrigan 
had turned her attention to the ump. 

“Don’t you dare to order me, you fat 
clown!” 

Ike had a thought. 

“That will cost your husband a hundred 
dollars!’”’ he yells. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Armor Plate 
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ROM the day our hosiery manu- 
facturing business was founded, years 
ago, we have built on policies that 
offer definite advantages to retailers and 
wearers. 

We have used the soundest and most 
economical of all means of distribution— 
that of selling direct from our mills to retail 
stores, with no extra price or discount be- 
tween manufacturer and consumer. 


We have made our trade-mark stand for 
the highest possible value in hosiery and 
cover a complete line for men, women and 


children. 

We have built quietly and painstakingly 
on these policies. 

Rotums Armor Pirate Hosiery today is 


sold by 15,000 retail stores in 45 states and 
worn by millions of people. 


POST 


LINS ,. 


With growth, the name Rollins, that of 
the founders and also of the present owners 
and managers of the business, has become 
a logical part of our corporate name. Our 
attainment of national distribution, with 
a consequent change in the name of our 
company, is a message of value to retail . 
stores and wearers of hosiery everywhere, 
and hence our national public announce- 
ment of the accomplishment. 


Their style, wear and price make Rotttns 
Armor Prate Hosiery merchandise that 
is unexcelled in the industry — in silk, 
mercerized, cotton and wool, for men, 
women and children. 


Sold to retail stores as a complete line 
and in any special numbers in the wide 
variety. 


Rewer ll Nes «HH OcSkl Eakeyee iM ctrh.. § 


(FORMERLY DES MOINES HOSIERY MILLS) 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Factories : 


Warehouses : 


Des Moines and Boone, Iowa Chicago, 902 Medinah Bldg.; Denver, 1759 Lawrence St. 


Sales Offices : 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Cleveland, Detroit 
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Barreled Sunlight 
highly magnified 
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The board on the left was painted with Barreled Sun- 
light—the one on the right with ordinary flat-finish 
white paint. When this photograph was taken both had 
received the same amount of handling. The difference 
between the two paints when seen through the micro- 
scope shows clearly why Barreled Sunlight actually 


It resists dirt— 


this lustrous interior white paint 


resists dirt. 


“Save the surface and 
you save all Rng v6 pg 


AY, 


Stores, shops, schools, 
hotels and apartment 
houses—industrial 
plants throughout the 
country—find Barreled 
Sunlight indispensable in 
keeping interiors white 
and spotless. 

In the home Barreled 
Sunlight is ideal for 
woodwork and for the 
walls of kitchen, bath- 
room, laundry, etc. 


White interiors freshly painted—they may 
look well, no matter what type of paint 
you’ve used. But how will they look six 
months or a year later? 


The test-boards illustrated above give you 
the answer. 


It is because the surface of ordinary flat- 
finish paint is full of tiny pores that it soils so 
readily. 


Barreled Sunlight produces a smooth, lus- 
trous surface which is actually dirt-resisting. 
There is no place in its surface where the 
tiny dust and dirt particles can collect. It 
can always be washed as white and clean as 
tile. 


Made by the exclusive Rice Process, which 
removes the yellowing tendency from the oil, 
Barreled Sunlight is actually guaranteed to 
remain white longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under 
the same conditions. It costs less than 
enamel, covers better and is easier to apply. 


Read in the panel at the left the many in- 
teriors where Barreled Sunlight can be used. 
Leading dealers carry Barreled Sunlight. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO. 


Factory and Main Offices 

8 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 

And 50 other distributing points in the U. S. A. 


Reg. U.S.Pat.Off. 
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THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 
Sold in cans from half-pint to five-gallon size—barrels and half-barrels 


Ordinary flat-finish white paint 
magnified to same degree 


(Continued from Page 69) 

“You miserable nincompoop!”’ 

“That will cost the Silloway tribe an- 
other hundred!” 

“‘Dog-gone!’’ howls Si. ‘‘She don’t care 
how she spends my money!”’ 

“You pot-bellied protoplasm!” yells 
Matilda, digging for her real stuff. 

At that, Ike, past all reason, plasters a 
fine onto Si that J. D. Rockefeller couldn’t 
have paid. Also he pulls out his watch and 
gives Matilda and the rest of us one minute 
in which to lose ourselves, while the crowd 
flaps and squeals. 

It was then Matilda takes off the muffler 
and I see at once that anything I had ever 
heard her do before was mere practice. 
She was whipping it out like a machine 
gun, Cadmus was on the point of giving 
the game to the Plaids and the police was 
coming onto the scene, when I grabs her 
by the arm. 

“Lady,” says I solemnly, like the villain 
in the theater, ‘‘do you know it’s ten years 
in jail for breaking up a big-league ball 
game?” 

Si’s face lights up. 

“Ts that so? Say, Matilda, don’t let ’em 
scare you! Go on and break it up!” 

She gives him a look. Then she remem- 
bers what the ruckus is all about. Her 
arm shoots out and she grabs her crazy 
Jasper. 

““You come with me!” 

‘“Aw, have a heart!” Si pulls back. 
“T’ve got a ball game to win!” 

“You’ll win no ball game! You had 
your chance! I’m ashamed of you! Come 
or you'll be sorry, right here and now.” 

“Go on, Si,” says I, seeing a wicked 
glint in the umpire’s eyes. I certainly 
didn’t want this game forfeited with a one- 
rae and I knew Silloway was a mile 

igh. 

Si hesitates, and then is pulled off the 
field like a schoolboy, while the crowd 
fights for air. Off they go and off goes my 


A Book of Verses 


HE book is such a joyous thing, I think 
that it was made 

In some high-raftered, happy room where 
little sunbeams played ; 

I think that breezes blew about, and flowers 
in @ vase 

Glanced up, with winsome blossom smiles, 
into the poet’s face. 


The book holds not a thought of pain or bitter- 
ness or dread; 

The verses are as light as foam; they seem to 
skip ahead 

From page to page, half laughingly, as tiny 
children play, 

And yet they take the reader to a land of far- 
away. 


A very pleasant land it is, where every worker 


sings, 

Where sea gulls skim along the shore on broad 
extended wings, 

Where forests are a drowsy green and fields 
a golden brown, 

Where white church spires reach up to God 
from every peaceful town. 


The book is not a masterpiece—its life may 
not be long; 
It is a breath of mignonette, a gentle sigh, a 


song; 

The theme of it is not sublime, yet somehow it 
imparts 

A bit of gladness that will grow in many weary 
hearts. 


I wonder if the poet knows how much his songs 
have meant 

Because they tell of simple things, of good 
cheer and content, 

Because they bring the light of dreams to 
lonely souls, and sad. 

I hope he knows—and, oh, I hope the knowl- 
edge makes him glad! 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Remember! 


UT yesterday on this same earth with me; 
I could have seen you when I wanted to, 
But did not trouble. Now Eternity 
To the Uncharted Land has tided you; 
Clouds, and the spindrift stars, Time’s outer 
sea, 
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As it turned out, Reb Mosby}, 
good inning left in him. He cai 
mound and retired the Plaids,) 
home the bacon, after they hat 
second and third and with two 0; 

So good I was feeling, after { 
had quit celebrating and the pla} 
dressed, that I even grins as Mz 
Si comes up to me when I was le} 


year-old after winning the Kentug)| 

“McGann,” she says, before 
offer, ‘‘I simply want to tell you‘ 
last rowdy ball game my husbandj 
play. I had pride in showing yo] 
make him pitch, and I did uj 
crack-brained ball player took his 
from his business.” 

“You did,” I says. ‘I hand §} 
all the credit for today.” 

“All right. Now he’s going ; 
Halikon. I’ve forced my brother 
the estate. Silas hereafter will be, 
man. He is going to run the mill] 
joined the church already, and nex} 
he begins his Bible class.” 

“I see,” says I, not caring a her 
I wouldn’t have had that pair or; 
club no matter if they won eve! 
Then I grins. 


flour barrels at your head.”’ 
““What do you mean?” she sna} 
“Nothing,” I says. | 
“Come on, Silas,’”’ she bites; ar 
lingering look at me Si Silloway y 
of his baseball career. | 
You may be interested to knc 
the World’s Series that year. Wek 
during the last game our left-hand, 
Rappold, who had broken his arm, i 


Homesick 


IPS held my job for seven yea} 
watched my wages mount; 
I’ve thought about a suburb and a ‘+f 
bank account; 
I’ve lived by clocks and gone along thie 


able way— ) 
But something that I thought forgot git 
me today. 


The autumn tang was in the air, ar) 
removed from town, 
The seas, I knew, were churning ul 
leaves were turning brown; 
And, though it came across the worldh 
came crystal clear: 

““O Man-that-used-to-be-a-boy, we're 
for you here! ‘ { 

| 

“We are the ships you sailed upon, 1 
you used to tramp, | 

The stranger folk that paused a nigll 
your vagrant camp; 

Weare the wander songs you sang, the! 
that once came true: 

We're just across the sky line and we 
changed—have you?” 


I tried to close my ears; the call went 
through my head. 

It rocked my desk all afternoon; — 
beside my bed. 

I give myself the right advice; it’s si 
to stay— ° 

But, vowing that I’ll never budge, I k 
fare away! 


“There is no place like home,”’ say ¥) 
never had to roam; | 

We answer: “‘Certainly, but then ow 
a shifting home” — 

“The rolling stone can’t gather 
warn: but, bless your soul, 

It doesn’t want to gather moss when @ 
learned to roll! 


—Reginald Wright Kauff! 


ok up the dish of quartered apples 
id served for food in the dining scene, 
> them to the dressing room. They 
be good for the next show. 

little acrobat moved out of the first 
ee, Charlie glanced indifferently to- 
ier, dodging stage hands who came 
kly to strike the set for the act that 
He had seen her watching the 


he turn that closed the show. He 
yen her that morning on stage at re- 
|, noting how wiry and dark she was, 
small pointed features, like a littie 
1; her eyes large, with black pupils 
-otted her thin face like blots cf ink, 
a singular opaqueness to their gaze. 
Tok out there, Joe, for that wall mir- 
‘ye called. ‘‘Be careful!” 
«always had to tell ’em about that 
, or they might without looking un- 
‘te flats comprising the walls of his 
home, and let it fall. He was always 
f. never to break a mirror. 
‘ right, Charlie, I’m watching,” Joe 
12d, wiping his hand on the back of 
yralls. “Say, you an’ that act is layin’ 
r heart. I don’t think of nothin’ else 
ii long but the ol’ Wise Guy. Why, I 
with it nights under my pillow. 
all T gotta do, just keep thinkin’ of 
rict!” 
folie grinned. Kidders, them stage 
dwere; good fellows, though, if you 
dd them right. And crazy about the 


ate is a splendid act!” It was the 
ercrobat. “It’s one of the cleverest 
jever saw—and a novelty!” 
ah?” 
i¢rinned. He was used to that. All 
gs raved about it. He didn’t blame 
n It was a good act. 
Yu surely put it over. It’s awfully 
‘that business where you start trem- 
And such excellent writing. It’s 
’ . 


voice was low, with a habit of climb- 
jjtone when she was excited, like a 

running the scale. She seemed ex- 

ow. Her eyes were upon him. He 
jsudden feeling that she was trying 
‘into his mind. He wiped his fore- 
varefully, so as not to smudge the 
erchief with grease paint. It was 
er that drill. 
Vio wrote see 


Tid. 

i She smiled. ‘“‘How did you do it? 
; did you get all those funny lines?” 

ice ended in a soprano chirp. 

C, I dunno—you git up a little hoke, 
ma bunch o’ patter—’s easy when 
ow how.” 

Imust be—when you know how!” 
trobat repeated. She gave a little 
rt like the sudden gurgle of water 
from a jug. He noticed that she 


in smiling, her eyes on him. ‘‘The 
‘certainly immense.” 
lenade to go on. Mayme was coming 
a. them, snooping. Mayme always 
ilie gassed with a dame. She was wel- 
lc1iow. He was tired of all that gab. 
hed her type of woman. A lean noth- 
tea drink of water. 
Tas telling your partner what a won- 
vact you have,”’ smiled the little acro- 
tMayme. “It’s simply delicious.” 
lays the day he was writin’ it it was 
ns a wow,’ Mayme returned con- 
eédingly. ‘‘Course we allus play 
h'’ but the big time,” she lied; “our 
ee booked us in the bushes for a 
e 


Is splendid. The idea is so funny!”’ 
‘yt it a darb?” agreed Mayme. 
ost, Charlie’s a perfect sketch! We 
kin’ along State Street in Chi where 
dome from visitin’ mamma, an’ he 
sight in front of the Palmer House an’ 
“Mayme, here’s a wham for a idea! 
is!’ An’ honest, when he pulls it I 
so loud a bull turns an’ lamps me, 
Y I was barmy in the pan! This 
-day stuff’s funny to us, though.” 
» Just came off the Pan, where you 
» and six shows some places,’’ replied 
@obat. “I’m thankful, though, to be 
at ey say things are frightful in 
YJ ° 


>never have no trouble. The office is 
for our act. They been beggin’ us 
the Palace, but Charlie says, play 
f what we’re gettin’ here? No, sir, he 
n'zut for nobody. The way they try all 
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FI MEETS THE WISE GUY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


the time to git us performers over a barrel 
is somethin’ fierce.”’ 

“Tt’s a clever act. You aren’t going to 
lose me from now on. I’m going to catch 
it every show.” 

Charlie started on disgustedly. He 
moved out of the way of a set piece they 
were letting down from the flies. Strains of 
harmony pounded against the street drop, 
on the other side of which perspiring mem- 
bers of the Empire Four rendered vocal 
cravings for residence in Dixie Land. 
Across a green velvet carpet which the 
stage hands were laying a girl in short 
glittering skirts and headdress of ostrich 
plumes moved, carrying the rest of her 
wardrobe to place in order on a table for her 
various changes of costume. A gold chair 
was plopped upon a grand piano that stood 
ready to be shoved out for the act that fol” 
lowed. 

“My, ain’t that Fifi a lovely girl!” 
Mayme cried with enthusiasm as she en- 
tered the dressing room a moment later. 
“T feel terrible sorry for them acrobats. 
The men in the act are Hungarians, all 
brothers, except the understander, and 
he’s a Turk. She useta do a single, mostly 
ring work, an’ forward an’ backward hand- 
walk up a ladder, billin’ her act Fifi Evelyn, 
till she doubled with her husband as the 
Two Evelyns. 

“She’s terrible refined, an’ crazy about 
my skin,’ she continued, removing four 
large beads of cosmetic from her upper 
lashes and laying them in the cosmetic pan. 
“Tt reminds her of a baby’s, it’s so smooth 
and expressionless; but I tell her I don’t 
use nothin’ on it except a little cold cream, 
Marvelline skin food, oatmeal and lemon 
and chin strap and eye pads with astringent 
lotion night an’ mornin’, and not a pinch of 
make-up for street, save liquid white an’ a 
little rouge to keep away that pale look. 
Her husband’s quit, and she says he keeps 
writin’ her to leave the act, but she don’t 
want to ’cause it means takin’ care of his 
big house. He must be wealthy, ’cause she 
says he allus hires plenty of maids.” 

“Aw, cut the gab about that dame!”’ 
Charlie rattled the pages of the Clipper 
irritably as he turned a page. “She gives 
me the croup!” 

“She don’t me. She’s a lovely girl! Just 
because she’s an acrobat is no sign she ain’t 
as nice as song-and-dance acts. Mamma 
allus says be charitable to them beneath 
us, for you never can tell from the outside 
what they got buried in their jeans. I’d be 
ashamed of myself if I were you, talking 
like that about Fifi. She said she took a 
fancy to us the minute she seen us!” 

Evidently she had. During the week she 
and Mayme were inseparable. He noticed, 
however, that it was Mayme who did the 
talking. The little acrobat seemed reticent, 
waxing loquacious only about the act. And 
every performance found her, as she had 
promised, watching it from the wings. 
Charlie grew irritated. But they would 
separate at the end of the week. That was 
one of the lucky things about vaudeville— 
you didn’t need to mingle long with people 
you didn’t like. They were booked for 
Omaha, the little acrobat for Sioux City. 
It would certainly be good riddance. 


“May I come in?” It was Fifi Evelyn. 

She opened the dressing-room door viva- 
ciously in response to Mayme’s call, her 
slim figure in a short, trim black suit,a yellow 
bonnet trimmed with black cherries sitting 
coquettishly on her bobbed hair. . 

“Just wanted to tell you the news!”’ she 
cried. ‘‘We’re going to Omaha too!” 

“Oh, Fifi!” 

“The circuit is getting up a road show 
for six more weeks, beginning Monday, 
taking nothing but feature acts from the 
various bills to send through the principal 
towns, and you are headlining, and we 
close the show. Our agent just wired.” 

“Oh, we’re going to be together six more 
weeks—ain’t that swell!” 

“Yes,’’ smiled Fifi. ‘I don’t want to miss 
that act.” 

Charlie took up a hairbrush irritably, 
brushing his toupee. He could feel her eyes 
upon his back. 

“Gees, that’s good.”’ He forced a grin. 
“T ain’t had no word.” 

“You'll hear today,’ returned Fifi. 
“We'll have to go into Omaha without any 
billing.” 

“My land, I see in Variety that Savoy & 
Brennan didn’t get all their money when 
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Do you have to pretend 
that you are well? 


N work or at play—do you have to pretend a vigor 
that isn’t yours? 


Are you drifting slowly, through daily neglect, into 
the borderland between health and disease? 


Failing strength and energy mean just this: some- 
thing is hindering the body from performing its two 
vital functions. Either it is failing to build up properly 
the living cells which compose it, or it is not throwing 
off the poisons that gather in the system. 


Only in recent years has it been found that the chief 
cause of the trouble is a lack of certain elements in 
our food. 


Hidden in its microscopic cells — 
the very elements our bodies crave 


The fresh, living cells of Fleischmann’s Yeast contain a 
natural food, with the very elements which help the body 
perform these two vital functions. 


Like any other plant or vegetable, yeast produces the best results 
when fresh and “‘green.’”’ Fleischmann’s Yeast is the highest grade 
living yeast—always fresh. It is not a medicine, it is a natural 
food. Eaten regularly day after day it helps to “‘tone”’ up the 
whole system and assures regular daily elimination. 


Physicians and hospitals throughout the country are prescribing 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Men and women everywhere are finding it 
the key to such buoyant health and vitality as they have never 
known. 


Eat two or three cakes a day. If you prefer get six cakes at a time. 
They will keep in a cool, dry place for two or three days. Begin 
at once to know what real health means. THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. 622, 701 Washington Street, New York City. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


builds health naturally 
and permanently 


THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Dept. 622 


701 Washington St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Eat it plain—or spread 
on crackers—or mixed 


with water or milk Please send me free booklet, ‘‘The 


‘New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 


me © ‘ ; 
Hicachrwoan D3 


AST 


Send today for the absorbing free 
booklet telling what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for others and can 
do for you. Use this coupon. 
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They shall 
not pass/ 


ULLETIN from the front: “‘At the zero hour, when the 
steam was turned on, the Bad Heating Imps launched 
a vicious attack. Banging, hissing and sputtering, they 
blocked the radiators with cold air. In spite of a roaring 
fire in the boiler, the house was cold. At the Heating 
Contractor’s command, Watchmen were rushed to the 


front. They replaced the leaky, inefficient air valves on 
the radiators. Immediately the Imps were routed. Radia- 
tors became hot, silent and efficient. All is quiet now on 
this front!” 


Test the Watchman on your worst radiator ! 


GET a No. 1 Hoffman Valve, Watchman of the Coal Pile, 
from your Heating Contractor, or send $2.15 to our 
Waterbury office for one sample valve. Put this valve on 
your worst radiator. When you’re convinced that it has 
made that radiator hot, silent and coal-saving, have your 
Heating Contractor put No. 1 Valves on all your radia- 
tors. Then you'll never be troubled by the Bad Heating 
Imps again. You’ll have hot, silent, economical heat; and 
the Hoffman Valves will pay for themselves in the coal 
they save. 


Are the Imps attacking your houseP— Call the Watchman! 


is a booklet that tells all about Hoffman 
Valves and how they increase your 
comfort and lower your coal bills. 
Write for it today. 


FIVE full years of satisfactory service 
from Hoffman Valves is guaranteed 
you in writing. 
“MORE HEAT FROM LESS COAL” 
HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO., Inc 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


HOFFMAN 
_ VALVES 


more heat from less coal 
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they played their last stand. Ain’t it ter- 
rible the way they act to us performers?” 
said Mayme. ‘‘My goodness, I wisht we 
was in New York to see the Avon Comedy 
Four at the Palace agin. If they ain’t a 
wow every place they play!” 

“They’re not a bit funnier than The 
Wise Guy,” said Fifi. ‘‘ Mr. Rook, how did 
you think up all those things?”’ 

There she was again. 

“Oh, you just think up a little hoke, an’ 
a bunch of wise cracks—’s easy.” 

“It sounds simple.” Fifi laughed. ‘‘I do 
wish you’d write me an act too.” 

“Oh, sure, I will,” he returned, ‘‘when 
I git a little time. I—I’m busy on one 
now, one about movin’ pichures, an’ of 
course 

“‘Pichures—oh, that reminds me!”’ cried 
Mayme. ‘‘Iseen inthe Clipper Nazimova’s 
goin’ to be in Omaha in the saddest film. 
My, ain’t them Russians gloomy! They 
got death allus in their minds. Well, I re- 
member Kodowsky with the Dippy Doll 
Show sayin’ to me when I remarks how I 
could just die when singin’: ‘Why don’t 
you?’ An’ yet they’re great on dancin’ 
too—allus talking about Russian steppes.” 

ifi rose. 

“T must skip. I want to be ready to 
watch your act. AB 


“oo 


She hurried out. Charlie cursed savagely 
to himself, reaching for another cigarette. 
He was sick of that dame and her eternal 
questions, talking eternally about the act. 
He had had an insane desire to put his 
hands about her throat and choke her till 
she had to shut up. And now—six more 
weeks! 

He felt depressed, too, with a queer chill 
at the pit of his stomach—like indigestion. 
He’d felt that way for days, ever since that 
acrobat had appeared, always talking, and 
watching the act, her black eyes glistening, 
like a hawk’s, or a vulture’s, waiting and 
watching for its prey. 

Prey! He stared into the mirror. He 
had a hunch that trouble was coming to the 
act—through this woman! He had put his 
shoes on the make-up shelf at Louisville, 
and on the bill the week before had been an 
act that used peacock feathers! 

He lit another cigarette, puffing nerv- 
ously up at the whitewashed wall, moiling 
it in his mind. And now—six weeks. It was 
a though Fate was keeping them together. 

ate! 

He laughed, deriding his fear. Bad Luck 
could never swoop on him with its hideous 
wings. No, he was lucky, safe. All he’d got 
to do was quit worrying about that dame. 

“My, ain’t Fifi terrible refined! She 
comes from a fine family too,’”’ said Mayme, 
pinning a cotton band about her forehead 
and dipping into the cold cream. 

Charlie took up his stick of grease paint, 
rubbing it over his face. They were getting 
ready for another frolic. 

“Evelyn ain’t her real name; it’s only 
stage. She’s kinda clost about herself, I’ve 
noticed, but all refined people are. They 
was a guy useta call on mamma, honest, he 
was so refined he never spoke but two 
words during the whole evening: ‘Fine 
day’ an’ ‘What’ll you have?’ Her mother 
was a school-teacher, comin’ from Cali- 


fornia.” 
“California?’’ Charlie turned in his 
chair; his mouth hung. ‘Who did?” 


“Well, my heavens, don’t snap at me 
like that! Fifi, of course. Mercy, who I 
been talkin’ about all the time anyway?” 


California—the state where Mary 
Thorpe 
“Whereabouts in California?” He 


waited nervously. 

“Lemme think—she did say, I guess. 
Frisco—no, it wasn’t—she says it was only 
a little place with a funny name, an’ a ‘2’ 
in it, or a ‘l,’ or something. It was two 
syllables, I remember, and sounded kinda 
sad. My goodness, you mix me all up so!” 
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He leaned forward tensely. 
Ben Lomond?” he rasped. 

“Ya-ah, that was it.” 

The color drained from his face; / 
staring at Mayme, his jaw sagging. | 

“Sure?” 

“Ya-ah, that was it—Ben Lomon 
knew I’d heard it somewhere. It we 
told me. My, she’s a lovely girl!” 

Ben Lomond—the place wheng 
Thorpe had lived. 

“She liked California fine if itl 
for the climate. Give her a little sno 
says—not what you mean. Fifi’s f; 
refined to be referring to coke; whi 
means is change in weather. She wi 
there for her health.” 

California—Ben Lomond—and out) 
for her health, like Mary Thorpe! — 

He got up and went out. The Bou 
Charltons were on, and Fifi Evelyn, 
dark sprite in her white satin, a ; 
of sparkling glitter across her fore: 
perched saucily on the shoulders ¢| 
tallest Charlton, then pulled herself u; 
denly into the trapeze above her hea 
swung dizzily into the flies. 

Charlie heard the ripple of applaus| 
hail on a tin roof. He turned away, 
ning at this fear that had seized upor} 
Even if Mary Thorpe were not dea\ 
could not have regained sufficient str\ 
to do the stunts this woman did in tk 
No, Fifi Evelyn wasn’t Mary Thorpe 

He moved restlessly toward the sj 
board at the right first entrance, his 
envisioning the penalty for this thi 
had done. He remembered that Vj 
had published an actor’s forum, givi! 
formation on the theft of lines. Vj 
was powerful in vaudeville. They sai} 
would take up the case of anyone wh! 
been defrauded, and would make q 
fender pay. 

Even if Mary Thorpe had not ) 
righted the act she would be able to} 
performances by programs, and thus } 
lish her prior claim. 

They would have played, by the « 
the six weeks, ninety-four weeks. Ne 
four weeks at ‘forty dollars a week, thr 
alty Wally said Mary Thorpe had i ik 
would be—he took an envelope fro. 
pocket and figured it out— thirty-seve} 
dred and sixty dollars. It was near. 
total amount he had paid on his hou; 

But they wouldn’t catch him. Whi} 
eating him? And yet—Ben Lomond!y 
Mayme may have been wrong. | 

He moved toward an opening fornl 
the side drops used by the Charlto 
Fifi would soon be off. He’d get to ti 
with her and see if he could find out. 

Another hail of applause, and thi 
heavy plop of the curtain. The Boul 
Charltons came through the wingsa 
ing. Fifi’s lithe body was wet wit 
piration. 

“Tsn’t it warm!” she exclaimed, | 
ping her cape around her as Charlie ) 
forward. “I’m simply baked.” | 

“Hot work,” he grinned. ‘‘Gue| 
cooler out West, out on the Coast: 
California.” 

“Tt is, especially at night. Play 
there?” 

“Not lately I ain’t. You?” 

“That’s where I came from. I we 
there, though, for my health.” 

His 1 


H 


“Ya-ah? Whereabouts?”’ 
sounded casual, unconcerned, but hi 
cles tensed, waiting for her reply. 

“Las Palmas.” 

Las Palmas! Infinite relief surge 
him. Mayme had been wrong after a’ 
felt swift exultation. But what if Fil 
lied? He stood grinning. There was: 
gleam in her eyes, he was sure; 
flicker of her short upper lip above hey 
white teeth. 

“Gees, you don’t look like nothii!! 
matter with you,” he said. | 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

“Not now. There used to be.’ She 
laughed. ‘‘ Well, three weeks are gone out 
of the six, aren’t they? My husband keeps 
writing me to come home. I’ll hate to leave 
you and Mayme and the act, though. It’s 
so clever. Aren’t you going to write me 
one? You said you would.” 

““Ya-ah. Sure, soon’s I git a little time.” 
Her husband? ‘‘What’s your better half 
doin’ since he’s left the business?”’ 

‘*‘He’s a detective.” 

His smile seemed frozen on his face. De- 
tective? One of those slinking rats always 
snooping on a guy, emissary of Bad Luck, 
eternally hovering, trying to catch him 
pull a bone, and then they had him, with 
that hideous steel thing and those words: 
“Come with me.” What if, after all these 
years 

“Well, I must skip.. ’By.” 
acrobat darted off. 

He reached the dressing-room door, 
closing it behind him, shivering. 

“That dame’s husband’s a dick!” he 
said in a barely heard whisper. Voices 
carry easily through dressing-room walls. 

Mayme turned, aghast. ‘‘A dick? She 
never told me!”’ she gasped. 

“‘T ast her,” he shot out. He moved nerv- 
ously about the room, nagged by a thousand 
fears. ‘“‘I tell you she knows something, 
d’y hear? Somethin’ about the act!” 

“The act? How could she?” 

“T been tryin’ not to think it, but— 
she’s Mary Thorpe herself—or else she’s 
the sister!”’ 

“‘Sister?’’ Mayme’s blue eyes distended, 
the lines of her fat face drooped. ‘‘But she 
was with a dramatic act!” 

“Lot of people double; 
nothin’. 
funny—she’s got 4 look on her like she’s 
wise—only she don’t say nothin’! If she is 
Mary Thorpe, whiy don’t she come out an’ 
coe her property—come right out an’ 
say ‘f°want my property!’ An’ then I’d 
know!” His voice rose hysterically. ‘In- 
stead she’s talkin’ all the time, pumpin’ me, 
smilin’, like a eat playin’ with a mouse— 
tryin’ to git my goat! She’s got it, I tell 
you—she’s got it!” 

He sank into a chair. The act hadn’t 
been going well lately either. He’d been 
going up in his lines, at hideous moments 
when everything had seemed to stop in his 
brain, and Mayme was going on, trying to 
throw him his cue. He felt sickening fear, 
then drowningly he had grasped the line 
and had gone on. The audience hadn’t 
noticed. They seldom did so long as you 
kept on going. That afternoon he had for- 
gotten the stepladder bit that brought the 
biggest howl of the act, all the time con- 
scious only of Fifi Evelyn standing in the 
wings looking at him. And she was eter- 
nally asking him to write her an act, forcing 
him to tell of other acts he had written; 
questioning him all the time. 

She was trying to break him—trap him! 
She knew he had never written anything. 

And her husband—a dick! 

What was eating him? Mary Thorpe 
was dead. But what if Fifi Evelyn was her 
spirit, come to revenge the girl whom he 
had defrauded, driving her probably to her 
death? 

He laughed raucously, grinning uneasily 
at his face in the mirror, with its puttylike 
mask of grease paint lying in streaks. He 
had forgotten to blend it in. 

He was foolish, he was, getting up a 
thing like that about that dame. Her 
spirit! Gees, he was getting barmy, food 
for the squirrel. And yet—who was Fifi 
Evelyn? 

He sat bathed in cold fear. And now 
three more weeks of that icy chill in his 
chest, and Fifi Evelyn watching, watch- 
ing—waiting for him—to confess! 

He snatched at a piece of paper on the 
shelf, and got out a pencil with twitching 
fingers. He’d wire Sim Allen to book them 
‘on the Australian tour that Sim had once 
offered them. That was it—Australia—out 
of the country—safe. 

The days dragged by, each a century 
long. Another week, a nightmare. The In- 
terstate Colossal Road Show was playing 
its last triumphal week but one, when he 
noticed that for the first time Fifi Evelyn 
seemed avoiding them. What was the 
matter? 

“Fifi’s gone without saying good-by,”’ 
Mayme announced. “She gave her notice 
a week ahead of time; going back to her 
husband. I hope to goodness when she’s 
gone you'll pick up and act like you’d 
oughter, ’stead of snappin’ my head off for 
everythin’!” 


The little 


that ain’t 


I tell you there’s somethin’. 
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Freedfrom that woman. Charlie breathed 
a sigh of vast relief. It was Saturday night. 
They were leaving in the morning for Min- 
neapolis, their final stand, from which they 
would leave for New York, and, the follow- 
ing morning, for Australia. 

“T’ll certainly be glad to get rid of her 
too,’”’ continued Maymevenomously. “That 
day you tells me about her bein’ the sister, 
I thought nothin’ of it, but honest, she 
acted so funny before she went that I’m 
getting suspicious. She never come near me 
all this last week.” 

““What was the matter?” He stared at 
her, his fears returning in renewed force. 

“T dunno. Mamma allus says first ap- 
pearances gathers no moss an’ has no turn- 
ing, an’ well I believe her when I think how 
I was deceived by that woman! Course 
she wasn’t refined or anything, an’ good- 
ness knows nobody kin expect nothin’ of 
no acrobat. Still, I don’t know what got 
into her. She was sittin’ here talkin’ one 
day last week, when somebody called and 
I went out, an’ when I come back an’ starts 
packin’ agin she shuts up like a clam 
from bein’ in the middle of tellin’ how she 
loved morgues an’ public libraries, an’ then 
after a while she goes out.” 

“Didn’t she say anything?” 

“No; only before she went out she ast 
was we sure goin’ to Minneapolis the week 
after we leave here, an’ I says yes. She’s 
been funny ever since.” 

“Did she say where she was goin’?”’ 

“No; she was allus kinda clost mouth. 
I tell you I feel kind of nervous.” 

Charlie bent over, locking their trunks. 
““C’mon, let’s get out of here!”’ he snapped. 
Mayme got on her hat hurriedly, and they 
made their way toward the stage door. 


Charlie and Mayme hailed a street car 
and rode up Hennepin to the Palace The- 
ater, Minneapolis, to see if there was 
any mail. He stood about while Mayme 
hung up her stage clothes in the muslin 
curtain she had draped over the hooks, 
then went out onto the stage. He’d take a 
smoke outside before looking up the stage 
carpenter to see if he’d got his scenery plot 
he’d mailed him. Then he’d get out his 
music to rehearse it with the orchestra 
leader. 

He leaned against the doorway; and 
then, the cigarette falling from his open 
mouth, he stared in horror upon the figure 
approaching down the narrow alleyway 
that led to the stage door. 

Her face set, black eyes fixed upon him 
with a look of indignation, was Fifi 
Evelyn. She was coming toward him with 
the quick stride of one whose limbs are 
supple. There was someone with her, a 
tall man, walking a little behind. He 
seemed vaguely familiar, as though Charlie 
had seen him before. Then something 
gripped Charlie like a hand about his 
throat as he noted a bulge in the man’s 
hip pocket. Fifi’s husband—the dick! 

His limbs grew suddenly limp. Escape 
so near. A few days, and then safe on the 
boat, out of the country—and now 

Cold sweat stood out on his forehead. 
He wiped it off with trembling hands, en- 
veloped in a hideous nausea. She knew— 
had known all along; his hunch had been 
right. To lose the act, after all their tri- 
umphs—agencies once more—tramping 
year after year. That dread phantom with 
its disastrous wings—arrest. 

He must call out a greeting, carry it off 
righteously, defiantly, ignore this sensation 
of irrevocableness stealing upon him. 

‘Workin’ here, Fifi?’’ he called out. 

His voice was husky, weak. He cleared 
his throat noisily. 

“You thief!’ Fifi cried. She was stand- 
ing before him. ‘You give me back my 
property!”’ 

“Take it easy, Mary,” put in the man 
beside her. He moved nearer, laying his 
hand on her arm, then stood, sphinxlike, 
waiting. 

Mary! He had been right, after all. 
Mary Thorpe! And all these weeks she 
had stood there—watching her own act. 

He heard a sudden ery behind him. His 
head shot round. Mayme, her blue eyes 
popping out of her head, her mouth open, 
sagging, showing all the lines, looking 
guilty! 

He felt a savage anger at her, giving it 
all away like that. He wanted to seize her, 
force her back violently into the hallway. 
He rubbed a clammy hand against his 
trousers, grinning at Fifi. 

Then he caught drowningly at an in- 
spiration. Of course—royalty—that was 
what they did. He would offer that— 
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better anything than lose the act, 
gold mine. He had figured it—nin¢ 
weeks at forty dollars. It would, 
their house—but better anything th; 
the act. Yes, he would defy ther 
the bull by the horns, beat them, | 
couldn’t prosecute a man who didn’t 
to pay. Yes, that was the way out 
Luck? No, it wouldn’t get him yet! 

He hunched his shoulders confi, 
grinning at Fifi Evelyn. 


| 


all along you was Mary Thorpe, but 
your address, an’ I never gits it in m: 
till you tells Mayme about livin’ j] 
Lomond—an’ then I was waitin’ fi; 
to come out with your moniker, slip 
dope so’s I could give you the kale, 
all. I was just waitin’ for you to 

He stood looking at her with an ¢; 
sion of injured innocence. And he} 
with satisfaction that her eyes grew 
as though she were taken aback, 

“When I seen ol’ Wally Harring; 
the act and he begs me to take it, f 
‘All right, as a favor to you, Wal) 
play her,’ so he hands me the seri’ 
says: ‘All you gotta do, Charlie, j 
forty bucks each week to Mary 7; 
Ben Lomond, California.’ An’ herey| 
gettin’ hot under the collar, squat 
when all I was waitin’ for was you { 
us a peep!” ] 

Fifi Evelyn laid her hand on her 

“Tt certainly is a clever act,” sh} 
She gave a little laugh, like the gu¢ 


water from a jug. I always va 


about writing, but I never could writ 
thing bigger than a letter, no mattil 
hard I tried; all I had, I guess, w 
wish. I thought you acted funny, t 
I figured it was only because you 
like me. But I’ve never been i} 
Lomond. And I’m not Mary Th 
Fifi Evelyn gripped her hands tig]} 
her side, the smile stricken from he's 
“Mary Thorpe’ll be mighty glad { 
about her act. There was quite ap 
Variety last month that I guess you 
see. It was about her trying to ea 
living flat on her back. She’s wri 
column now for the Frisco papers fr 
hospital where the town had to se) 
two years ago, because her sister | 
business died about that time. ts 


about Wally Harrington, too, and h 
act’s failure nearly broke her up. 
guess she’ll be glad to get her act al’ 
money you owe her for all these * 
I never dreamed you’d stolen the a.” 

Charlie’s jaw hung. if 

“No. You see when I got ba 
and told my husband what I §| 
Mayme’s trunks he said he’d com 
over. I was going to get my proper 
let you go on Mayme’s account, b) 
now—not after Mary Thorpe. The 
George, pinned on her waist.” 

She raised her hand, pointing at 
“‘T saw the number, and it’s got my 
on it—‘M. R.’ Mary Roseneranz; 
see, I’m his wife. We came to get 1 
stealing-my watch.” _ 

“You—your watch?’ Charlie i 


mered. ) 
“What’ll it be, George?” ask ] 
Evelyn. } 
“‘Grand larceny I got a warrant 
said George. ‘‘That watch’ll appréé 
one seventy-five bucks easy.” | 
“Good. George said he’d better ! 
warrant in case anything happened, 
it did. For a good long time, Mr. 


you'll have nothing much to take 


another job, for the man wholl 
dirty thing you did can’t find one} 
show business.”’ | 
The tall man moved beside him. IW 
gave a little gasping sound, like thes™ 
of a bird. It irritated him. He ™ 
she’d shut up. | 
“Go on, George,” said Fifi Evel}. 
Charlie turned in wild panic, tye 
run; but a hand clutched his shouldi 
breath squeezed from his throat in } 
whining exhalation. y 
Back in the hallway of the thet 
electric fan whirred, like the sow 
swift wings. He heard a click, and 2 
of handcuffs held his wrists. An 
those fearful words came, sharply: “ 
with me.” 4 
And Charlie went. 


he thoroughfares are mazes of crooked 

, edged in with fences of wattle or of 
rice poles, over which hang well-scrubbed 
xed rugs, family washings and brown 


uoys, lobster pots, kellock anchors and 

anner of strange gear, for every tiniest 
jiof which a name exists, lie scattered 
vywhere. The fences are maintained to 
) vagrant goats and sheep—the sheep 
ed with red paint to identify them as 
i¢nd-So’s property—from ravaging the 
niger gardens. These animals wear 
2s; so, too, the hens. A yoke on a 
is something of a novelty. At first I 
odn’t understand why the domestic fowl 
a sticks lashed horizontally under their 

ts. But the explanation—“‘Green stuff 
6 so wonnerful ’ard to raise ’ere, sir’’— 
9. made all clear. . 

‘one of the houses boast shutters, for 

‘hine is always welcome. All carry lad- 
" on their roofs, because outport fire 
iewtments are like snakes in Ireland— 
he aren’t any. 

‘[f a ’ouse gets on fire, sir,’ an ancient 
of me, “dem most allus burns up, any- 
c, fore us gets dere, an’ dat save we de 
ntble, Sometimes in winter de surf bate 
nate to de ’ouses, an’ us got to board up 
evinders to save ’em. An’ one time us 

i livin’ starm blowed so ’ard, sir, us ahl 


a(to stay in our ’ouse to kipp un from 
* blowed away, sir; an’ dat’s as true as 
ie ght!” 
’s a pity some painter doesn’t take a 
umer off and go to Newfoundland. He 
xldn’t be in the country five minutes 
jout wanting to set up his easel and get 
ork. Here he’d see a lighthouse stayed 
i wire cables to keep it from being blown 
uto sea; there a group of big-booted, 
aras-jacketed men barking a sail—which 
; | say, boiling it with spruce in a huge 
ele. Again, a woman bringing in a back 
9¢ of firewood; another fetching water in 
w buckets with an old English neck yoke; 
tined whale factory; a fox farm with 
ul ve, cod-fed silvers, each worth a lot of 
aie E a jaunty constable talking with a 
hiel-hatted Church of England clergy- 
nt; two old men toiling up a lane with a 
ail barrow laden with rocks; a woman 
acing soap from “‘de hile off de livers, sir, 
nie loy of ashes’’—these and a hundred 
tir bits would fascinate him. Perhaps he 
it have the good fortune to find a wed- 
in in progress, with joy guns being fired, 
fiddling and dancing under way. 


Curious Place:Names 


‘group of fishers trying to spell out the 
es in the cable-dispatch book at the post 
fi2—the only newspaper—might make a 
atal painting. Surely a group of the 
otle-headed children, playing in dories, 
riending to fish and to cure the cod, 
ycid be a splendid subject. One’s heart 
s‘d at sight of these many Newfoundland 
hiren who know not the joys of real 
hthood. No circus, no fruit or candy, for 
hinost of them, no school for many; why, 
hi’re little men and women rather than 
hiren! They pretend to paddle dories, 
ir bundles of rags in empty shoe boxes 
lon the rocky lanes, spread out bits of 


a 
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fish on the rocks. Give them a big New- 
foundland penny and their fortunes are 
made. 

Beautiful children, some of these. Get 
them away from the fried food, tea more 
bitter than sin and bread that could easily 
be used for anchors, and give them good 
diet, schools, a chance in life, and what a 
race they’d develop! Doctor Grenfell can 
tell you more about this. Let’s pass. 

Some of these little outports and coves 
bear names that cry aloud to be worked 
into fiction. How does Deadman’s Cove 
strike you, and Pushthrough, and Famish, 
and Hooping Harbor? How about Seldom- 
Come-By, Happy Adventure, Bareneed, 
Gallows Cove? The one-time French occu- 
pation still is recorded in such names as 
Privecceur, Langue de Cerf, Femme and 
Ile-aux-Morts. But Newfoundland has 
done some desperate deeds to French 
names. The Bay of Despair was once Baie 
d’Espoir. Who could recognize L’Anse 
au Diable in the modern Nancy Jawble, 
or L’Anse au Loup in Lansy Loo? Then 
there’s the former Tasse de l’Argent, now 
Tossolo John! Amateurs of picturesque 
place names will enjoy Breakheart, Little 
Cat Arm, Hauling Point, Great Harbor 
Deep, Confusion Bay, Grappling Point, 
Winter House and Rattling Brook. Then 
there are Wild Bight and Sunday Cove, 
Leading Tickle, Great Triton, Noggin 
Cove, Joe Batt’s Arm, Offer Wadhams, 
The Bat, Squib Tickle, Oarblade, Dough- 
fig, Horse Chops, Hanging Hill, Bowline, 
Bay Bulls, Butterpot, Mistaken Point, 
Come-by-Chance, Famine, Pistolet Bay, 
Steering Island, Peter Snout, Jack-of- 
Clubs, Nameless Cove and no end of others 
equally thought inspiring. 


When the Fleets Come In 


Newfoundland is ‘‘subdued to what it 
works in, like the dyer’s hand,”’ and what it 
works in most is cod. By sea, by land, 
everywhere you find cod. The people think 
cod, eat cod, talk cod, breathe cod. Minis- 
tries rise and fall on cod. Practically the 
only subject I’ve ever heard the people 
really get mad about, in arguing, is cod. 
You can believe anything you want to 
about anything else, but you’ve simply got 
to be orthodox about cod. 

The life of every outport centers in the 
rooms, which typically comprise a harbor, 
stages, salt warehouses and fish flakes 
either of poles or of stone, in which latter 
case they’re called bawns. Into the har- 
bors the fleets of codders bring their trips, 
with a fly at the masthead to indicate a big 
jag o’ fish. Thither the shore fishers, bold 
men who stand up at their work in dories 
so hard tossed that half the time they’re 
hidden from view by heavy-running seas, 
row their catch. On the stages or along 
the beaches they discharge their treasure, 
flinging out the fish with pitchforks in huge 
sliding mounds. 

Over all hangs a thin fog much of the 
time; and through it loom ghostly sails 
while the putt-putt-putt of motor boats is 
always chattering. Here are seines hauled 
up on rocks, there a wreck that went ashore 
last winter because her crew couldn’t furl 
the frozen sails—dumb witness to winter’s 
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UCCESSFUL advertising in Boston depends upon 
S the realization that the Boston territory presents 
a simple but different advertising and merchandising 
problem. The manufacturer who realizes that Boston’s 
population is composed of two distinct groups, clears 
at one leap half the obstacles to a profitable Boston 
campaign. 


Study the Boston newspapers. You will find in 
them a reflection of these two groups. You will see 
clearly that any one of several Boston papers, similar 
in appearance and appeal, will satisfy one group of 
Boston’s people and will influence its buying judg- 
ment. It also demonstrates that the Herald-Traveler, 
differing from these other papers in every way, exerts 
its influence among a different group of readers—a 
group that no other Boston newspaper reaches. 


To reach both these groups is vital to the success 
of most Boston advertising campaigns. To reach the 
Herald-Traveler group is vital to the success of every 
worth-while product advertised in Boston. 


The Herald-Traveler reaches the most important 
assemblage of buyers in Boston and its suburbs—a 
market qualified by intelligence and financial capacity 
to respond to the appeal of any advertiser. Herald- 
Traveler readers are buyers of bread as well as bonds; 
of necessities as well as luxuries; of merchandise as 
well as service. They represent the best outlets of all 
Boston retailers. 


Remember that the Boston territory is a divided 
unit in this respect—two distinct types of newspapers 
are required to carry an advertising message to all 
Boston. Remember, too, that from Monday to Satur- 
day the Herald-Traveler carries a greater volume of 
national advertising to its readers than any other 
Boston paper. The manufacturer whose advertising 
message is carried in the Herald-Traveler makes 
known his product to the most responsive consumers 
of merchandise in Boston and its suburbs. 


* * * * 


The Herald-Traveler maintains a unique Sales 


Service Department, invaluable to the manufacturer , 


who advertises in Boston. Through this department 
the Herald-Traveler forms a merchandising partner- 
ship with its advertisers to make certain the success 


" of every campaign. Complete information concerning koe 


it and other necessary information pertaining to suc- 
cessful advertising in Boston is contained in a booklet 


wal entitled “The Road to Boston.” Requests for this 


booklet, on business stationery, will be honored 
promptly. 
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Look for this d 


your check 


This little design bearing the words 
**Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks”’ on 
the upper right corner of your checks 
means that your banker provides you 
with checks that are covered by $1000.00 
of insurance against loss through fraudu- 
lent alteration. 


It means that you don’t have to trust 
to ingenuity for protection, but can write 
your checks with pen and ink or type- 
writer with positive assurance that you 
are protected from check raisers. 


These checks are “The Safest Checks On 


in the World.”’ Insurance makes them so. 
This is the only positive protection you 
can get for a check, just as the only posi- 
tive protection against any other loss, 
such as fire, theft, hold-up, tornado or 
flood, is insurance. 


Banks displaying the door and grill 
signs pictured in the circle are banks that 


will gladly accommodate you with this 
added protection. There are thousands 


of them in the United States. Look for 


them in your city. 


Ask your banker for these checks 
today and get your free $1000.00 certifi- 
cate of insurance protecting you from loss 
through fraudulent alteration. If you 
cannot find a banker in your locality who 
can supply you with these checks, write 
us for the name of one who will gladly 
accommodate you. 


Ask Your Banker 
Jor these Checks with Your Individua/ 
31000° Certificate of Insurance 
—JIssued by the — 
HIARITE ORD 


Accident & Indemaity Company 


The Bankers 


on the corner of 
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esign 


S 


bank doors 


Chis transparent window in 
black, yellow and gold on your 
bank’s door is evidence of this 
added protection. 


On 


the“cage” 


Alongside the teller’s window 
in banks that give this protec- 
tion you will find this alumi- 
num hanger. 


2~ ess 
2 DMPARY 
AND INDEMNITY v 


eSUED 1 


This 
$1000.00 of insurance 


is issued without charge to all depositors 
of banks furnishing these insured checks. 
Ask your banker for one today. 


Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


DES MOINES 


CHICAGO DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


rigor. At wharves schooners in from Cape 
Breton or Spain are discharging coal or salt 
with a roar and rattle of gasoline winches. 
Huge piles of salt gleam in sheds. Barrels 
of well-ripened cod-liver oil mingle their 
perfume with the sweet breeze from the 
high barrens. Smells of molasses and tar 
blend in; and spruce boughs, piled up for 
dunnage, add their own aroma. Then, too, 
you can scent tubs of bait, including 
wrinkles—which is to say, periwinkles—and 
cocks an’ ’ens—another kind of shellfish. 
Huge fellows are rolling drums of gasoline. 
Others are counting the fish. The baa-ing 
of sheep sounds strangely out of place in all 
this sea doing, for fish is really the only 
appropriate thing here. 

You will look far before you find a scene 
more needful to be painted than, say, a 
crew of these lusty, hip-booted men rowing 
their trip in from a schooner to the beach, 
forking it into enormous boxes right in the 
surf, where others stand and wash the 
catch with rough-mittened hands, then 
throw it into waiting, two-wheeled carts 
backed down to the water’s edge. Away 
rattle the carts up the beach, pulled by 
small stocky horses with French straw 
collars. Sea air rings with laughing and 
song as the washers roll out some chantey 
such as: 


We'll sell our salt cod fer ’lasses an’ rum, 
Oh, you Rio! 


| An’ get back ’fore Thanksgivin’s come, 


We’re bound fer de Rio Grand! 
We'll call at de Funks an’ full ’er wid eggs, 
Oh, you Rio! 
Den de skipper’ ll broach one o’ dem little kegs, 
Fer we’re bound fer de Rio Grand! 
An’ away, you Rio, 
Ho, you Rio! 
We’re bound fer de Rio Grand! 


This matter of rum is more than aca- 
demic in such a climate. 

“Putt a little rum in y’r water, sir,” a 
hairy livyere once asserted to me, ‘‘an’ 
ye’ll never be sick. Sev’ral spoonfuls in a 
glass o’ water, y’see. Dat is, wid a little 
water in y’r rum ye can step it pretty cozy. 
Yes, sir, take a darn o’ good purerum, an’ 
don’t bahder wid no water at ahl—dat’m 
what’ll kape ye fine an’ hearty. Ain’t no 
better medicine, sir!”’ 

Inasmuch as most of the outports have 
to drink rainwater perhaps the old man was 
right, at that. It may be that rum will cut 
the oil. I remember one place where the 
cook was an estimable Eskimo lady, 
whose idea of luxury was oil. But why 
dwell on what’s all over and done? 

“‘Calibogus is good fer ye, too,” my 
livyere continued. ‘‘Dat’m spruce beer, 
rum an’ ’lassy, mixed. An’ if ye can’t get 
rum J’ll tell ye how to make un. Ye take 
half a gallon o’ barley, a turnip an’ a gallon 
o’ ’lassy, bile ’em ahl togedder an’ den 
bury ’em.” 

- He didn’t say how long this ambrosia 
was to stay buried. Personally I think 
about a hundred years certainly ought to be 
enough. 


Denatured Alcohol 


Many a quaint bit I garnered from this 
hirsute Ancient Mariner. He told me of a 
codder on the Banks who tried to keep a 
bottle of whisky all for himself by mixing 
a little kerosene with it. When this didn’t 
work he added a mouse. The mouse pre- 
vailed. After that ‘‘nobody bahdered wi’ 
he.”’ Efficiency, eh? 

They’re a saving lot. Cod’s tongues and 
heads are considered delicate eating. 
“‘Dere’m three sep’rate kinds o’ meat in de 
id, sir, an’ de lickin’ 0’ de bones is wonner- 
ful fine!’”’ But I didn’t try it, to see. 
They’re careful of property too. Down at 
Gaultois is a little beacon that runs out on 
a track, and is hauled up by day, under 
cover. When this was first installed the 
keeper insisted on dragging it up every 
stormy night too. He ‘‘didn’t see de force 0’ 
lavin’ un out to get dirty!’’ However, I’m 
off my subject, which is strong waters. 

“Dem good fer ye, sir,’”” my mentor in- 
sisted. ‘But I was wonnerful low-minded 
one time,” he added, “‘after I’d drinked six 
bottles of hile, liniment an’ ’lassy, mixed; 
an’ dat were de best 0’ ’lassy too. Didn’t set 
good on me stummick, some way. An’ one 
time I was to a dance at Salvage Bay, us 
mixed up liniment, hile, sirup an’ Floridy 
water in a jug; an’ dat med a drink fair 
beyand ahl too. But one of our fellers had 


| too many hickies of it, an’ he run an’ 


jumped off de stage an’ was drownded in 
de Floridy-water horrors. A quart or two 
at de outside, sir, dat’m enough fer any 
man!”’ 


October 28,19 
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You can’t land in Newfoundland with¢ 
running plunk into King Cod. And this 
reasonable, because three-quarters of { 
island’s exports are fishery products, and 
these products codfish forms somet 
like 90 per cent. On innumerable flak 
gleams bone white, slowly curing to f¢ 
millions. The process is far from short 
simple. From the time King Cod econ 
in green, until he’s the familiar article 
commerce, three to three and a half mon{ 
elapse. Just the curing on the flakes ale 
takes six weeks; and every morning t¢ 
fish must be spread, turned, then at nig 
piled up again. 

Every process, from heading and gp] 
ting, to packing down in the slub, thent 
carrying of the water horse to the flak 
every bit of gear, implement, stick or ste 
has its own peculiar name—words enoy 
and all strange to us, to make a dictiong 
in themselves. For instance, a yaffle is 
bunch of from five to eight dried 
Yaffling is bunching them. Two or th 
yaffles make a faggot, and so on, forey 
It’s far too exhaustive for us here. 

Morning after morning the outp 
women and girls—even very little girls 
their rough shoes clacking down the sto 
lanes littered with seine-cork fragmen 
their sunbonnets neatly tied, stream tot 
flakes. There they commence the lo 
day’s toil of making up the fish, of carryi 
it on dredge barrows, spreading and tw 
ing it, while on the stages the headers a 
splitters are busily at work with headi 
palms on hands, with sharp knives ne, 
still. Truly, in the outports woman’s we 
is never done. 


High Prices and Low Earnings 


The usual burden for two women is 
quintal—one hundred and twelve pouni 
Two men usually carry twice that; barr 
it, as they say. All day long, ‘‘de len’th 
de summer,” they labor, walking with co. 
plete nonchalance over the dried fish. Be 
double they work. How American bac 
would ache! But these hardy folk doi 
seem to mind it at all. At night they sta 
up the fish and tarpaulin the piles. — 

There’s always a sorting, weighing a 
hauling away of fish to waiting schoone 
The weighing is done on huge primiti 
scales. With us salt cod is just that a 
nothing more. With the Newfoundland 
there’s an accurate classification. Besi| 
the leggies, which are fish too small to sp] 
there are large and small merchantab 
large and small Madeira, large and sm| 
West Indies, and cullage, or broken fi 
Drumfish are cod packed in four-quin’ 
casks. Let this go as an outline of t) 
business. 

Household work and the rearing of |) 
families aren’t enough for the indefatiga 
outport women. In a land where evel 
thing is ‘‘so wonnerful dear’”’ and there ¢ 
so many mouths to feed they must ta 
their places beside their men. The sixty” 
seventy cents a day they can earn on | 
flakes is a big item in a country where f 
is always going lower, flour always soar! 
Once it used to be “‘a quintal of fish foi} 
barrel of flour,’’ but those happy days ¢) 
forever past. No end of families, desp! 
the most desperate labor, are alwe 
‘fallin’ back’’—that is to say, going m( 
and more into debt, with their summe} 
catch or work mortgaged in advance tot 
planters and merchants—who can read a) 
write, and who keep the accounts! — 

This credit system of ‘‘givin’ out pr¢) 
uce,” as it’s called, together with the le! 
of a free, compulsory, public-school syste! 
is the one great curse of Newfoundland, 

“But,” as Sam Walter Foss says—“I 
I am not ordained to preach.” } 

It’s cod or starvation for Newfoundlai) 
Barring a few semifertile spots and 
forests the country must live by the § 
or perish. There’s ravishing scenery, © 
people can’t eat scenery. One has to ha) 
something of a bank account to adm 
lovely misty mountains, dour cliffs fring: 
with leaping tongues of foam, reefs burst 
white with surf, the sun rising blood-1) 
through lavender vapors. = | 

Large areas of the country, amid P! 
horizons under gray skies and driven fog, ? 
just rocks, skinned over with a spon 
tundra of moss where only partridge bert? 
and baked-apple berries grow, where 0! 
caribou and ptarmigan thrive. The fore’ 
lie in the interior, away from the Cov 
strip that contains most of the inhabitant 
No trees can survive along the littoral, 84 
stunted tangles of conifers that a 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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ike, upon the moss. No corn or grain 
‘ripen; there are few cattle; fruits are 
tically nonexistent. Only root crops 
ire, and even these so scantily that 
- of the potatoes have to be imported. 
foundland must serve King Cod. 

many outports there isn’t even earth 
gh for a cemetery. The coffins have to 
‘id on the rocks and covered with earth 
ght in dories from some_ fortunate 
» that can spare a little. I was told 
at some outports like Cape La Hune 
yuite the thing to fetch a basket of 
i with you to a funeral, just as we send 
Urs. 
el does dat, too, at Placentia Bay,”’ 
der informed me. ‘‘Folks has to go 
tarth to bury de dead. De graveyard’m 
junder water at high tide, so dem has 
ifunerals at low tide.” 
Bestones soon sag and fall; and that’s 
‘ty, because the outport stones are 
“times rather elaborate, with gilt let- 
- lots of homemade poetry, and the 
y.cutter’s name always added, by way 
'yertisement. A shrewd folk, despite 
¢ simplicity ! 
(e will often see clothespoles set up by 
i thrust into a barrel full of rocks. 
) of the houses have cellars. Such 
i's as there are, to keep potatoes in, 
1 to be built on the surface. They’re 
2, of stone, like little houses; sodded 
eand furnished with a stove and chim- 
y, The best grass grows on them; goats 
a freely on the cellars. Everything 
13 topsy-turvy in these latitudes. Why, 
ven see livyeres making hay in dories. 
iryload of hay scooting up a fiord 
yes even the most jaded traveler’s in- 


G a coasting steamer I met an old 
win who had never seen ice cream and 
u hardly be induced to ‘try it. It’s 
itive. Yet for all that, the. people’s 
a3 are as big as all outdoors. Such as 
have, they give you freely. 
O> day in a tiny outport I wanted a 
xr. I went to a livyere’s poverty- 
jien tilt. A tarred net hung over the 
1 of vir—fir—poles. A few cod lay on 
2 ake. The house, of two rooms, had a 
sti stove, a couple of chairs and two 
x for seats. Not even the usual 
ubded sailcloth lay on the floor. Nota 
ite hung against the walls; no comforts 
isd. 
0 the sway-backed table stood three 
hi dled mugs of switchel—much-boiled 
1-2 plate of coarse bread and a bow! of 
ses. There was no fish and brewis, 
ork and duff, not even a potato. 
t — : 
“tre, an’ I’ll give ye a lobbester, sir,” 
ill the ragged livyere, while his wife 
d 1ildren looked silently at me, the out- 


10. “An’ us got a wunnerful fine 
ah tag Ye’d like some lettuce, 
uk 2? 


Newfoundland Proverbs 


H showed me the garden. Pitiful gar- 
n,1 a hollow of the cliff, with perhaps a 
ze starved heads of lettuce. He pulled 
0.r me, and from a shed fetched a 
sir that would have created a riot on 
Oi way. 
“yy me fer ’em, is it?’’ he demanded. 
Vcat ahl! Go ’way wid y’r bad ’id, sir, 
m’t be nonsinse! Why, us got an 
fi dose o’ lobbester. Take ’em, sir, an’ 
id welcome. I’m proud to ’ave an 
nekin take ’em!”’ 
Mch urged, he set twenty cents as a 
ax ium fee. The half dollar I insisted on 


nig over left him-submerged in con- 
sic, 


‘oye 


Js too much, sir. ’Tis too wonnerful 


1c 
Bi as he had no change I had all the 
st f the argument. _Any wonder that 


OF like these can have the eyeteeth 
ale out of them by those who so 
“4 now and then there’s a sharp rogue 
10° the livyeres. They’re not all angels 
% \y any means. I know one outport 
la budding capitalist, who bought 
meean pigs, fed them on a strong salt 
t,ind then let them drink all they 
inti just before a buyer came. 
1m pigs, sir, dem fulled deyselfs rate 
) tile ears wid water. De buyer said to 
4 1en he 2908 fest aN dem as 
| pigs, dough? ow you ever feed 
mB | ', tie dat?’ z 
_\00d corn an’ mash,’ I told un, an’ 
m tid me good fer ’em, sir. Ain’t dat 
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business, now? Ain’t dat wonnerful good 
business?”’ 

Every nation crystallizes its wisdom in 
proverbs. Newfoundland has developed 


some apt ones. “‘Plow and reap, but never | 


sow,” is how the codders view their work. 
“An empty stage, an empty stomach,”’ 
“The more fog, the more fish,’’ ‘“‘Slave in 
summer, sleep in winter,’’ and ‘Empty 
craft always loom high’’—all contain sound 
philosophy. Here are a few more, omitting 
dialect forms: 

“A fisherman is one rogue, a merchant is 
many.” 

“The older the crab, the tougher his 
claws.” 

“The planter’s eye spreads the water 
horse’’—that is, when the boss is around 
there’s no loafing. 

“A fishin a punt is worth two in the 
water.” 

“Fish in the punt, pork in the pot.” 

“Spare the salt and spoil the scrod.”’ 


“When the rum’s in the kag the tongue 


doesn’t wag.”’ 

“The biggest fish was lost at the gun- 
wale.” 

“Tf you lose your grapnel in the spring 
you'll find it in the fall’’—on the mer- 
chant’s ledger, of course! 

“Moonlight dries no mittens.” 

“There’s no splicing splinters.”’ , 

“With God on the lookout it’s easy to 
steer.”’ 

“It’s by fishing, not by wishing.” 

“Baccy and rum make things hum.” 

“Nofty was forty when he lost the 
pork’’—that is, never be sure of anything. 
Don’t count your chickens 

“A full cupboard warms the winter.” 

“The tiller stick forward and the grapnel 
aft.”” What could indicate more complete 
confusion? 

“When the fish eat we all eat.” 

“The sea is made of mothers’ tears.”’ 


Native Superstitions 


Some odd turn of thought makes the 
livyeres use diminutives. ‘“‘Breeze”’ is a 
gale. ‘‘Paddles’”’ are oars; and a schooner 
is often a ‘“‘skiff.’”’ A two-masted vessel is 
a ‘“‘punt;” a cable is a ‘‘string,” and a 
heavy steel hawser becomes a “‘wire.”’ The 
wickedest kind of weather is only ‘‘dirt,”’ 
while the finest is but ‘‘civil.’’ 


abed is only “ puckerin’”’ or ‘‘turned over.” 


And yet, when they cut loose, they can | 


draw the long bow with the best; as when 
I heard a tarry. outport man affirming: 
“Yes, sir, dere’m clifts in Europe makes 


-ourn look like nothin’. What’m a clift like 


dis one, only twelve hundred feet high? I 
seen ’em on de Mediterranean, seventeen 
hundred thousand feet high!” 


“That comes to about three hundred | 


miles,’’ I objected. 

“Don’t matter, sir; I seen ’em wid me 
own eyes, an’ ’tis sow!”’ 

You have to watch your step; in the 
Land of King Cod, or you’ll do or say some- 
thing that will certainly blight your career. 
You'll find more taboos per square inch in 
Newfoundland than in any other country 
I’ve ever visited. Luck is everywhere, and 
it’s mostly bad. I could fill a book with 


Newfoundland superstitions and then have 


enough left for an article or two. 
If you don’t want to be jinked you 


mustn’t kill a weasel, pick birch for brooms | 


in May, rock an empty chair or sit in a 
room with two lamps burning. If you 


refuse to give a man a drink from a well | 
you'll die. That might happen, one must | 


admit, if the man was bigger than you! A 


bird or a bee in the house means death or a | 


message of death. Be very careful not to 


whistle on the water or turn your boat | 
counter-sunwise when leaving the wharf. | 


A boiling kettle and the setting sun are 
things taboo to watch or talk about. After 
a burial the pick and shovel must be laid 
crosswise on the grave; also a man must be 
kept in the bows of a vessel during a storm 
to cross the waves. It’s bad luck to hear a 
hen crow—bad for the hen, at all events, 
because she must immediately be killed. 
If alivyere’s wife wants to keep him from 
sailing a voyage, nothing is simpler. All 
she has to do is catch a black cat and put it 
under a kettle; then her man simply can’t 
go. Salt in a house keeps it prosperous, 
but a cut onion will draw disease from far 
and near. There is no end of eerie places 


where goblins are to be shunned. Fetches, | 


or spirits, are annoyingly familiar, espe- 
cially at sea. 
bread,’ in your pocket, will keep the 
fairies away. I’ve tried this one, and I 
knows it works too. 


A man sick | 


Bread, called ‘‘comp’ny | 
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Plus Perfect Comfort 


‘perfect support for 
hosiery—that insukesneat, trim ankles— 
yet is always comfortable 


The width of the soft, pliable web combines with the 
weave to give an absolute hold without tightness. 
There is no tension—no binding. 


Adjust Pioneer-Brightons to your idea of comfort at 
the start and they'll stay comfortable from first to 
last. Look for them in the smart blue and orange box. 
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WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 


Single Grip—35c. and up 
Double Grip—50c. and up 


For 45 years 
manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders 

Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton 
Garters 


PIONEER SUSPENDER 
COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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car rides a year. 


Properties capitalized at $6,000,000,000 provide 
the facilities. To operate these properties, 
10,000,000 tons of bituminous coal are consumed 
each year. 


Keeping down fuel costs is a vital problem for 
the management of an electric railway. To keep 
down fuel costs it is necessary that the electric 
railway power plant obtain bituminous coal of 
just the right quality and use it to obtain the 
largest possible power return per dollar. 


Large sales of Consolidation Coal to the most efficient 
electric railways are made possible not only by the high 
heat content of our fuel but by our reputation for ship- 
ping only clean coal from which all possible non-com- 
bustible material has been eliminated. 


Industrial executives who are concerned about fuel 
economy are invited to communicate with us. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


UNION TRUST BLDG., 
FISHER BLDG., 
UNION CENTRAL BLDG., 


FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Detroit, Mich. 

137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N.H. . 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., Baltimore, Md.., 

STATE MUTUAL BLDG., Boston, Mass. FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. KIRBY BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio 
NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., MERCHANTS NAT’L BANK BLDG., St. Paul, Minn. 
EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD., SHAUGHNESSY BLDG., Montreal, Quebec 
MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Washington, D.C. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sales Agents ) 
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Speaking about diseases, though, why 
worry? Cures are both cheap and easy. 
Have you got a toothache? You can cure it 
in no time with pebbles taken from a new- 
made grave. A potato in your pocket will 
prevent rheumatism; while if you're af- 
flicted with warts, just wrap some pebbles 
in a cotton rag, throw them away and trust 
to luck that somebody will pick them up. 
The minute he does—good-by warts! Or if 
you prefer, you can rub the warts with 
bacon rind and feed the rind to unsuspect- 


| ing pussy, and presto, the warts are gone. 


The first snow falling in May will infallibly 
cure sore eyes. Lumbago is really a cinch. 
Just lie down on your tummy and let a 
woman named Mary step on your back, 
and it’s all over in a minute. 

With all these and no end of other cures 
entirely gratis, an outport doctor has a lot 
to compete with, plus, of course, unbe- 
lievable stress-o’-weather hardships. The 
marine adventures of a doctor in the King- 
dom of Cod would fill books. One doctor 
told me he preferred winter, as then he 
could skate round the coast—sometimes as 
much as forty or fifty miles—to see his 
patients. Another, with a weak heart, once 
came near dying in a motor boat battling 
through a tempest to visit a sick man. 

‘Please, doctor dear, wait till us gets ye 
there!”’ his guides entreated. “‘ Please don’t 
die till ye sees our friend an’ tells we what 
to do fer un—then ye can die ahl ye wants 
to. But till us gets ye there, please don’t 
die!” 

Having the doctor is a treat, a real social 
distinction among the livyeres; it confers 
unusual prestige. Some of the codders 
have strong ambitions to employ him. 
Sometimes several families will club to- 
gether and hire one, especially if they can 
arrange to have the stork visit them at 
approximately the same time. 

I remember the gravestone of one man at 
Balleorum: ‘Died of old, age, 67 Years.” 
But mostly the sea takes the menfolk. 
That is, if they don’t happen to put too 
much varnish or wood alcohol into their 
potations, or get hold of the wrong 
medicine. 

Medicine, you understand, is just medi- 
cine up there. 

“My woman’s puckerin’,”’ I heard an old 
fellow complain to a storekeeper one day. 
‘Her ain’t rightly sick, but her got a droll 


id. Got any medicine fer she?”’ 
“What kind o’ medicine her need, 
Abram?”’ 


“*Oh, jest medicine.” 

“*Settlin’ powders, mabbe?”’ 

“‘T ain’t knowin’ to dat. Jest medicine.” 
The storekeeper gave him a bottle—the 


first that came to hand—and away he- 


went, his sea boots clattering over the 
rocks, down to his dory. 

And everybody, no doubt including his 
woman, was quite content. 


A Morsel of France 


Far from content are the: French codders 
in St.-Pierre and the Miquelons, whose 
story is so intimately inwoven with that of 
Newfoundland that C-o-d spells St.-Pierre 
and Miquelon too. France may be a 
republic; but the St.-Pierre-Miquelon 
people still serve King Cod. 

The reason for their discontent is that La 
Cote, as they call Newfoundland, has all 
but ruined them with the Bait Act. And 
thereby hangs the very last chapter of the 
once tremendous French colonial empire in 
North America. 

Few Americans—all too few tourists, es- 
pecially—realize that almost at our very 
doors, only a day’s steaming from Cape 
Breton, lies an actual bit of France. My 
fortnight at St.-Pierre, and all through the 
Miquelons, comprised days as truly French 
as if I’d crossed the Atlantic. For there, 
just off the mouth of Fortune Bay, New- 
foundland, the old French life still goes 
on. The people speak no patois, as in Can- 
ada. No; the realest of real French is their 
mother tongue; and all the habits, cus- 
toms, ways of France still live. 

A whole book wouldn’t tell you what you 
can see in the Miquelons. Cod, yes; cod 
everywhere. But that’s only a very little 
part of what catches the eye. Let’s dispose 
of the cod first, however. By hand line, 
bankers, beam trawlers, the Miquelons live 
on cod. Since Newfoundland passed the 
Bait Act the colony has dwindled. Now no 
more Newfoundland herring can be sold for 
bait. This Bait Act has also hit our Amer- 
ican fisheries rather severely. The Lunen- 
berg fishers, too, have suffered. One 
hears many stories of illicit bait buying, 


of seizures of schooners, heavy fine 
of pitched battles between Ney} 
land and foreign fishermen. Ej; 
France and the United States keep), 
vessels on the Banks for medical hy 


squid and periwinkles; and so the ihe 
have declined. Still, it’s all Frene’ , 
every year out from St.-Malo, Str; 
Paimpol, Plouézec and other Chann py 
come the very same types of m/- 
booted, whiskered, with striped jers's 
plenty of good red wine—that Pie) 

has immortalized in his Iceland Fis} 
Oh, there’s romance with a big, bi 
the Miquelons. i 

Go to St.-Pierre on the wheezy 

Patria from North Sydney, and \ 
see strange sights. My own arrival 
a motor boat from La Cote. The m) 
brought me over those thirty miles |, 
sea said they were going for cattle; 
their outbound freight consisted ¢ 
barrels of empty bottles I had med 
gale came on; we just got through: 
skin of our teeth, and that was w 
but we arrived. A little matter like: 
drowned is a mere nothing, up the; 


) 


If you visit St.-Pierre you willin 
high, rocky, black island, treele 
mossy, ringed with surf and loud yh 
birds; and in a nook of this islana 
that might have been bodily lifted fm 
Norman coast. There you will bol 
water front and harbor, rough-}j 
winding streets, half-timbered any 
tered houses with high gables, wii g 
roofs, with outward-hinged and flow-f 
windows, that certainly must hay 
whisked on Suleiman’s carpet an fi 
France. 1 


Village Life 


black dogs in harness, trotting with: 
carts. If a hard round loaf or two fis 
the mud, what matter? All the driré 
is pick the bread up, wipe it on }} 
smock and toss it into the cart agil. 
You will see gorgeous gendarmen 
exact uniforms of Paris; a govem 
house with the tricolor bravely flo! 
that chill northern air—a strange eili¢ 
those regions!—sailors and fisherm|} 
clipped bulletheads, purple soc) 
rough sabots, singing, dancing, play 
accordion in cafés that look like eth 
dives, but are really so law-abidi! 
they all close at eight o’ the evenin) 
wiseacres cluster about the cab: 
bulletins that are their only nevw)a 
there a rusty battery of four gunj00 
toward Newfoundland; yonder, ageiiTé 
mothers hobble on crooked canes, jing 
mass, with ancestral shawls abo! } 
shoulders. 
Much of St.-Pierre’s life clusteral 
the Place de la Cathédrale, the 11g! 
processions in which street altars @ 
set up, the huge white church whe! 
blackened beams hang models of i 
ex-votos of gratitude, absolutely in § 
French tradition. The one big 
course, is July fourteenth, when SIF 
parades, has military band concel) 
practice and flag waving, and capté 
Bastille all over again. On one sui ¢ 
sion a bold gunner tried to fire ond 
four cannons; but something wen} 
and the gunner had to be fished ov 
harbor, in pieces. It was all fishin) 
ever; nobody took it amiss. | 
The war hit St.-Pierre hard. Siy 
of her sons are listed in the cathedra 
the “‘Morts ou Disparus,” a fear! 
centage out of a population of soe 
thousand. Still, the place is gay. 


ruin and death. 
never surrenders.” 


red-trousered soldiers. )) 
fallen in and empty windows star? 
sea; but the people still carry on. 
a third of the houses are empty, eru 
the French spirit survives. On thi! 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Now, It Has Fashion’s Approval 


BMany Refinements 1n Design Make the Davenport Bed a Correct and 
Desirable Piece of Furniture 


'SCENT years have witnessed a remarkable 
evolution of the Davenport Bed. Today it 
‘possesses every quality of other good 
riture—appearance, comfort, durability and 
a, And there are prices to suit every 


: Davenport Beds, offered by eighty- 

re manufacturersthrough dealerseverywhere, 

eleserving of the acceptance given them. 
vauthentic style of furniture can be matched 
venport Beds for living room, bedroom, sun 
t, library, den—wherever you would place 
enport. 


B day, the Davenport Bed is simply an un- 
lyfine davenport. It givesnohintofitsability 
finish a luxurious bed of regulation size with 
gs and mattress of the regular type. Yet one 
€ motion arranges it asa comfortable sleep- 

£\acefor one ortwo persons. Inthe morning, it 


Serves by Day and by Night 


=. j 
se BRE 5) AS ose a 


The Davenport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. T There are other 
types—long and short models—of equally good appearance and utility 


is as easily and quickly restored to day duty. 
Mattress and bedding are completely concealed. 


Its use by night detracts in no way from itscom- 
fort, utility and appearance by day. Unlike other 
convertible furniture, themodern Davenport Bed’s 
mechanism is simple,trouble-free and out of sight. 


Consider the usefulness of such a desirable 
piece of furniture in your own home! Think of 
the many times you have wished for an extra 
bed. Here you have it without an extra bedroom. 


Arrange to spend a few minutes at a good 
furniture store to see how well the Davenport 
Bed combines beauty, comfort and utility. 


Send for our handsome brochure. It shows a 


great variety of modern Davenport Beds in. a wide 


choice of styles, woods and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
900 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
or fish flakes, but little cod is now drying. 
St.-Pierre still drinks its wine and sings. 
Dominating the port the Vierge de la 


| Falaise stands to give her blessing to all 


“First shoes I ever had 
that really fit!” 


POKEN by a man who is 
wearing his first pair of Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoes: 


“Comfortable? Say, it’s a wonder 

some shoe manufacturer didn’t 

think of this long ago. Fit? I 

should shout they do. Made.to fit 

a real foot—not a wooden dummy. 

It’s the first time I ever had a pair 

of shoes that really fit. Look how 

smart, too. Mighty good-looking 
and stylish.” 

And he isn’t a bit more enthusi- 
astic than you will be when you 
wear your first pair of Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoes. Here’s why: 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes are 
fashioned to the actual shape of 
the human foot. Like a glove fits 
the hand, the Arnold Glove-Grip 


Shoe follows the lines of the foot. 
It fits snugly in the instep and 
supports the arch. When you lace 
a Glove-Grip Shoe, you /ift up the 
arch instead of pushing it down. 
This feature is patented and is 
exclusive in Arnold Glove-Grip 


Shoes. 


Glove-Grip Shoes are made for 
women as well as men, in styles to 
meet the most exacting tastes. 
They are as smart-looking as they 
are comfortable. 


If your dealer does not sell 
Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes, we will 
send you ‘the name of one who 
does, together with an attractive 
booklet of the newest styles for 
men and women. 


Men’s Oxford 
The Avalon 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


such as have business upon the great 
waters. Higher still, an enormous, storm- 
blackened Calvaire,. or crucifix, looms 
against the sky line. You can laugh at St.- 
Pierre, and you can ponder. It’s all un- 
speakably strange. Too bad the world has 
passed it by! 

If you want to see life in the raw go 
aboard a French beam trawler for a run to 
the Banks. Astonishingly picturesque ves- 
sels, those, with tremendous brown nets 
slung up into the rigging, with names that 
stir the imagination—names like Stella 
Maris, Sacha d’Arcachon or Maroc. A hard 
life aboard such, messieurs. But the 
Bretons and Normans think nothing of it. 
To them it’s all a lark; heaving the net, 
dragging it along the sea floor—thereby 
hauling up everything and destroying the 
fish-feeding ground too; at which destruc- 
tion the dory fishers curse roundly, with all 
kinds of ‘‘saligauds!’’ and ‘‘sacred pigs!” 
Then, up with the net! A slash of the knife 
on the binding rope, and down on deck, 


from the mast-slung net, cascades King: 


Cod by the thousand. A veritable cloud- 
burst of cod! A sight you never can forget. 

They live untidy lives, these trawling 
Frenchmen. They feast from unwashed 
pannikins as they sit on hatches. They hew 
thick slices from dirty loaves, sop up greasy 
stews. 

But their red wine, at all events, is good. 
You must never drink the dregs. No; 
the last drops of every tin cupful must 
always be tossed away, preferably into the 
sea. Some lingering, propitiatory sacrifice 
to Neptune? 

In the foggy Miquelons you will. hear 
brave tales of heroism. At Grand Mique- 
lon a vast dune extends across what was 
once a ship channel. Some vessels still try, 
in nights of fog or tempest, to sail the 
ancient way; so the sands are ribbed and 
whitened with ships’ skeletons and dead 
men’s bones. 


Where Courage is Commonplace 


There’s just one real farm in the Mique- 
lons, La Ferme de la Chapelle. There, 
nestled down among the dunes, an ancient 
French house, salt grayed and gale 
buffeted, clings to massive foundations. 
The daughter of that farm holds a medal 
of honor from the French Government— 
a tricolor ribbon, with oak leaves, mon- 
sieur—for having, single-handed, saved the 
lives of four English sailors in a terrible 
December storm. That story would fill 
pages; but we’ve no time for it now. 
Hardy women in the Miquelons, as well as 
men! 

Throughout the whole Kingdom of Cod 
heroism passes unnoted that with us would 
ring in print and bring Carnegie medals. 
“God send ahl wrecks safe!’”’ the New- 
foundlanders pray, with the silent addition 
of “‘To we!’ But when there’s life to 
save, these livyeres are incomparably he- 
roic. Born in salt water up to their necks, 
as the saying is, they make little of a 
courageous deed. 

When the Sea Slipper struck a reef off 
the Labrador in a tremendous October 
blow some years back, a Newfoundland 
codder named William Jackman swam off 
to the wreck eleven times through ravening 
surf and each time brought back a man. 
Then, with a rope around his waist, he 
made the trip sixteen times more! 

“Dere’m a woman aburd o’ dat one 
yet,”’ one of the rescued told him. 


October “ 


“T’ll get she, den,” Jackman answ 
panied and once more plunged into 
surf. 

He reached the wreck again, sma 
in a cabin door with an ax, dra 
woman out and swam with her to s] 
Twenty-five persons in all he brought: 
the wreck. It takes all of a man for. 
deeds. 

Then there was George Harvey, | 
lived with his family on a rocky island 
of Cape Ray. When the Dispatch st 
on a ledge three miles from his ti] 
launched a skiff with a crew of his tw 
year-old daughter, his ee 
son and a Newfoundland dog. High 
kept him from reaching the wreck. 
threw the dog overboard. It sway 
the wreck, and the sailors tossed it a 
With this line the dog swam back ti 
skiff. Harvey carried the line ashore, rj 
a cradle and saved every life—tw 
men in all. A few years later he sg) 
twenty-five men from the wreck oi! 
Rankin. 

When the Water Witch drove asho 
Cape St. Francis, in a place aptly ¢| 
The Horrid Gulch—an inferno of a ¢) 
with rock walls two hundred feet hig 
codder named Alfred Moores had hi 
lowered by a rope, and was hauled up 
after time holding a sailor, till he 
rescued thirteen. The others, inel} 
four women, were drowned only bei} 
the wreck was smashed into firewooi) 
fore Moores could finish his work. 


Perry’s Bold Exploit _ 


The Perry exploit is still remember| 
unusual, even in that land of astoni 
heroism. In 1907 the steamer To 
went ashore in a gale at The Drook, 
St.-Shott’s, under a sheer cliff of | 
hundred feet. The twenty-seven } 
aboard her made up their minds to di 
crowd came out from St.-Shott’s, ai} 
them Perry. 

““Gi’s a coil 0’ rope, b’ys,’ ” said he, 2 
T’ll get ’em! Look alive now!” i 

They lowered him into the surf.| 
swam to the wreck, and one by one tiet 
sailors to the rope. Every man was se 
Perry himself was the last one to be hl 
up the sheer black cliff, against whict 
insane surf was leaping. He’d no si 
been dragged up than the Tolesby bro 
two and plunged back into the churnes 

Reward? I think not. Deedsi 
Perry’s are all in the day’s work. Atk 
they furnish material for a come-all-y_ 

That’s how I think of those who livi 
labor in the Land of King Cod. 
foundland has its rich men and its cult 
ones aplenty. I am not writing of : a 
I am writing, thinking of the livyeret 
obscure, patient, tireless ones who livi 
labor by the cold and fog-bound Atl 
the poverty-bitten, humble, heroic, 12 i: 
ful, truly pious and indomitable meifi 
gamble with death for life, and who ¢} it 
often lose. 

Unless you know these men you elf 
know the soul of the North. 

To know them, not as tourists do 
casual glance, but to see their labo! 
their homes, their lives of endless ingell 
daring and fortitude; to go shipmatem 
them, learn their dry humor and (2 
philosophy, their superstitions, divx 
outlooks on life, their creed of simplit 
simply done— this is to know men! | 

There’s vastly more to be written » 
Newfoundland and the Miquelons.! 
hardly more than skimmed the si/é 
But even so, if you have formed 
notion of the wonderland and herolifl 
the Kingdom of King Cod I am conti 


4 
a 


sis well save that split in the profits too. 
e'dn’t need these people—not a bit. 
‘» sounds good,”’ he repeated regret- 
“But I wouldn’t want to touch it. 
*¢ want any fuss with the United States 
ffice—not me!” 
‘ura Clifford met his eyes squarely. He 
in absurd feeling that she could read 
sioughts. But she evidently didn’t, for 
| red good-humoredly. 
“hat doesn’t need to worry you any,” 
nid. “You wouldn’t have to show in 
eiing at all. It would be up to father 
ne, and if things did break wrong I 
they wouldn’t look very much be- 
wus. They haven’t quite forgotten Jim 
ifrd up there.” 
stzel meditated, balancing the alter- 
tes. It was true enough that the game 
; be far safer if he handled it through 
two. Even if the post-office people 
uit them red-handed there’d be nothing 
ast Sid Gretzel. On the other hand 
»| ought regretfully of steamer fares and 
mtals and of a divided profit. It oc- 
ito him that he could escape that last 
yasantness easily enough. Back in 
oy York he’d have a whip over them. 
14¢’d have to take whatever he allowed, 
die glad to get it. 
Cfford was talking excitedly, in Span- 
). His daughter stopped him. 
“oeak English, father.’’ She flashed a 
i) at Gretzel. ‘‘You musn’t mind our 
oping into Spanish sometimes, we’ve 
t) used to it down here. Father was 
rhe that we mustn’t urge you. He 


irs he’s done harm enough in his day, 
thut leading an Ellersville boy into this 
af thing.” 
»tzel rose to the faint challenge in her 
) 
“generally lead myself where I want to 
Jiesaid. “We'll talk this scheme over 
te steamer. How soon can you start? 
noing to take a shot at it with you.” 
E comforted himself against a disturb- 
tr ileulation of the expenses by a reflec- 
wthat Jim Clifford’s girl was good to 
jk at, and that she’d naturally feel 
ei\ly to the man whose money took her 
t/ this. On the way down to the coast 
‘gan calling her Laura. She didn’t 
1 to mind it. 
} 11 
‘AYBE it’s a low bid, but twelve hun- 
dred dollars is real money, Clifford. 
ir I been putting up for you without 
he to show for it, but before I blow ina 
l xe this I got to have some protection.”’ 
G:tzel surveyed the office approvingly. 
‘| been selected, with a thrift for which 
; igorous suggestion was responsible, 
w the least desirable vacancies of a 
ing well removed from the high-rent 
{ct and so venerable that it had not 
eibeen wired for electricity. The gas- 
hrevealed that the same economy had 
ned its equipment. There were three 
ai and a desk and table, described by 
e onder as secondhand under the liberal 
i sense of the phrase. And there had 
e!10 undue extravagance, either, in out- 
tir Jim Clifford and his daughter. The 
\ able pang with which Gretzel parted 
tImoney had been slightly soothed by 
(tainty that none of it had been wasted. 
E had been circumspect, too, in the 
ur of his visits. Clifford and the girl 
td late on the compilation and trans- 
i of the catalogue. It was pretty safe 
* esilent partner to drop in at nine or 
ter the other tenants had gone and the 
r had locked up for the night. So far 
1 was nothing whatever to connect 
liy B. Gretzel, dealer in leaf tobacco, 
she inconspicuous pair who were start- 
g. little mail-order business in the 
le-down Katzner Building. This cir- 
vance, to be sure, had its pleasing 
ts; but Gretzel’s instincts rebelled at 
® nbusinesslike absence of any docu- 
lary proof of his claim on the profits. 
Slifford chose to double-cross him he 
elpless, except that he could secure a 
Oless revenge by informing the police 
d was again within reach, a 
2 which would at once put an end to 
Yossibility of profit from their enter- 
He held a whip, to be sure, but he 
not wield it without hitting himself 
* Supersensitive region of the pocket. 
time, before he advanced the cash 
y a the catalogue, to regularize his 
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position; and, at considerable cost in medi- 
tation, he had arrived at a means of ac- 
complishing this without rousing Clifford’s 
suspicions or giving offense to him or his 
daughter. 

“That’s one of the drawbacks of any 
crooked game, Gretzel.’’ Clifford grinned 
faintly. “You’ve got to trust other crooks. 
The law won’t do you any good.” 

Gretzel shook his head impatiently. 

“‘T been trusting you, I guess, Clifford. 
You’re into me right now for nine hundred 
dollars, and I haven’t even got a note, have 
I? I trust you, sure. But suppose you die, 
or suppose you have to beat it again, where 
do I get off? The lease here is in your 
name, and the bank account and the box at 
the post office. I couldn’t touch a thing 
without authority from you. That’s all I 
want.” 

He laid a typewritten sheet on the table. 
He had spent a good deal of thought on its 
composition. Laura, reading it over her 
father’s shoulder, looked up with a short 
laugh. 

“Why, this says that you’re the sole 
owner and proprietor of the business; that 
father is only your manager, with no inter- 
est in or claim on the profits!”’ 

Gretzel smiled and nodded. 

“Sure, Laura, just like that! If anything 
would happen to your father we wouldn’t 
want to go monkeying with the courts to 
give us the right to take control, would we? 
This way, if anybody asks a question, we’re 
all right.” 

Jim Clifford studied the document si- 
lently. Gretzel saw that he was frowning, 
and guessed the reason easily enough. He 
elected to put it into words himself. 

“Tf it was a straight business you’d be a 
fool to sign that, of course. I could throw 
you out on your neck any time I felt like it. 
But the way it is, how could I? Any time 
you got sore on me, all you'd have to do 
would be to phone the post office. We got 
to trust each other, Clifford, like you said 
yourself, or it’s all off.’ 

There was a brief silence. 
the other two exchange glances. 
spoke: 

“That’s true enough. But why not let 
me hold the authority? That would keep 
you out of it and protect us against s 

“Fine, if you were over twenty-one!” 
Gretzel grinned amiably. “As it is, Laura, 
it’s got to bein my name. I been over it a 
good many times, and either I get this 
much protection or I quit. Take it or 
leave it.” 

“We'll take it,’’ she decided instantly. 
“Sign it, father. We’ve got to trust him. 
And, besides, we’re protected. If he doesn’t 
treat us right we can always tip them off at 
the post office.” 

“But’’—Clifford’s white brows arched 
and his voice was almost plaintive—‘“‘but, 
Laura, we a 

“Oh, don’t argue, father! We've got to 
do what he wants, haven’t we? Sign it, 
and let’s get to work. We've got three 
pages to copy before we quit.” 

Clifford studied her a moment. Then, as 
if convinced, he wrote his name below the 
typescript. Laura witnessed the signature 
without waiting for Gretzel to suggest it. 
He eyed her as he stowed the document in 
an inner pocket. Class, he told himself, 
even dressed in the cheap clothes his thrifty 
advances had provided. There was rather 
more warmth in her smile, too, than he 
generally -found there. Satisfaction ex- 
panded and glowed in him, brought him to 
the edge of generosity. 

“‘Let’s celebrate,” hesaid; “take a night 
off and go to a movie or something.” 

She shook her head, but he liked her 
smile better than ever. 

“No. It’s safer for you not to be seen 
with us. In a game like this there’s always 
a chance that things will break wrong. 
You’d better keep absolutely out of it.’ 

He knew that it was sound counsel— 
sounder than she thought it, perhaps, but 
he would have liked to disregard it. Ever 
since they had landed his suggestions of 
inexpensive amusement had met the same 
reminder. - Tonight, somehow, he found a 
special and pleasing significance in the tone 
and look; they seemed to imply that she 
was even more alert in her regard for his 
safety than he was, and that she regretted 
the need for that caution too. He mois- 
tened his lips. One of these days, when 
they’d cashed in on this play, and if old 
Clifford was out of the way —— 


Gretzel saw 
The girl 


It occurred to him pleasantly that there 
would be no trouble about that. Once he 
was through using Clifford an anonymous 
hint to the police would dispose of him. 
Meanwhile Gretzel could wait; he could 
always manufacture patience, at a price, 
and the price this time promised to be 
pretty high. : 

Nevertheless. he chafed at the delay 
while the Cliffords corrected endless proofs 
of catalogue pages and addressed wrappers 
to the names on the sucker lists which 
Clifford bought from a dealer in such con- 
venient merchandise—lists of guaranteed 
remitters, he explained to Gretzel when 
the latter protested at their cost. 

“Better to pay a little more and not 
waste good printing and postage on dead 
ones,” he said. “‘Every name on these lists 
stands for a _ willing spender—mostly 
patent-medicine buyers, of course, but a 
good percentage of just plain suckers 
who’ve fallen for courses in hypnotism and 
electric belts and such; people who believe 
what they see in print and give up real coin 
to prove it.”’ 

Gretzel grumbled but surrendered. It 
was slower than he had expected, and once 
or twice, impatience overcoming thrift, he 
even suggested hiring more help to address 
the wrappers. 

“Slow and safe,’’ counseled Clifford. 
“The fewer people know what we’re doing 
the better for us. We’ll get along all right, 
Laura and I.” 

There was a dispute, too, in the matter of 
prices. Gretzel wanted to fix them below 
even those of the big catalogue houses. The 
more inviting the bargain, he argued, the 
larger and quicker the response. Again, 
between them, they persuaded him. 

“We might as well get all we can while 
we're at it,’ urged the girl. ‘These figures 
are away below what they’d have to pay 
at their local stores, and if we put them too 
low it’s bound to look suspicious. We’ve 
talked it over from every angle, father and 
I. Suppose somebody down at the post 
office happens to look over a catalogue 
while they’re going out. If we’ve quoted 
our figures too cheap the chances are they’1l 
come up to look us over.” 

“Oh, all right,’ Gretzel yielded sulkily. 
“Just the same, I’d like to see some of this 
money I’m spending come back. Why 
don’t you mail to the nearest countries 
first? You haven’t even started addressing 
the lists for Mexico and Cuba and Central 
America. We’d get quick action from those 
places, and it’ll take months to hear from 
Bolivia and Peru, maybe.” 

Laura Clifford shook her head indul- 
gently. 

“It’s a good thing you didn’t try to do 
this alone! Don’t you see that while we’re 
waiting for returns from those far-away 
points we’ll have plenty of time to cover 
the nearer places? We’ve got to leave them 
to the last, or we’ll never get a chance at the 
others. This thing is only good for a matter 
of months, once we start—a year at the 
outside.” 

Gretzel’s respect for her shrewdness 
deepened before such proofs of it, and he 
discovered, at the same time, a mounting 
dislike for Clifford, a fretting impatience 
for the time when he could put into execu- 
tion that benevolent intention concerning 
his elimination. There were moments when 
he resented the older man’s restraining 
presence so keenly that he was almost 
tempted to run the risk of getting rid of 
him at once. 

Laura was a lot smarter, he told himself; 
they could handle this thing perfectly with- 
out Clifford, and, by letting the state lodge 
and feed him, reduce by half the outgo for 
personal expenses. Only the fear that Clif- 
ford’s arrest would invite attention to the 
gloomy little office in the Katzner Building 
held Gretzel back. 

The torment of waiting for the first of the 
catalogues to yield their harvest was ag- 
gravated by the pain of fresh advances for 
postage on the later mailings, by a distress- 
ing doubt of the scheme itself. Suppose the 
greasers wouldn’t buy after all. Suppose 
those lists were phony. Suppose He 
risked coming to the office by day now and 
then, seeking reassurance against these 
imaginings. 

He had almost decided to abandon the 
scheme altogether, when he found the two 
Cliffords deep in a pile of yellow return 
envelopes, a sheaf of drafts and money 
orders and frayed banknotes between them. 
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They faced him, both oddly silent, as he 
closed the door and turned the latch. 

“How—how much?” he demanded. 

“Two hundred-odd, so far.’’ Clifford’s 
voice was tight with suppressed excitement. 
““We haven’t opened more than half of it, 
at a guess.” 

“And it’s all West Coast mail,” said the 
girl quietly. ‘‘Just one mail, and only from 
Chile and Bolivia and Peru—nothing from 
Ecuador yet.” 

Gretzel reached for the pile of remit- 
tances, ran over them. He pulled a chair 
to the table and helped with what was left 
There was 
nearly four hundred dollars in sight when 
they finished. 

Gretzel deftly separated the few bills 
from the pile and pushed the drafts and 
money orders across to Clifford. 

“‘Indorse ’em,’’ he commanded, ‘‘and 
Ree: go out and cash’em. We’ll split every 

ay.” 
Clifford hesitated. Gretzel saw his eyes 
consult the girl’s. The sight of the money 
broke down the remnants of his self- 
restraint. 

“Didn’t you get me? I told you to go 
get the cash—we can’t split that stuff.” 

“He can’t cash the drafts,”’ said the girl 
gently. ‘‘They’ll have to go through the 
bank, and we carry such a small balance 
that we can’t draw against uncollected 
deposits.”’ 

“Then deposit ’em,” snapped Gretzel, 
‘and cash the money orders. I'll wait 
right here till you get back.” 

Again Clifford hesitated, with a glance 
at his daughter. She nodded. 

“That’s all right, father.” 

Clifford leaned forward, his eyes oddly 
wistful. 

“Look here, Gretzel, let’s play this out 
straight. There’s a good third of that 
money that would be profit if we shipped 
the goods. We can ‘4 

Gretzel made a laughing noise, but there 
was no mirth in it. 

“T was waiting for something like that! 
You’ve lost your nerve, Clifford. You’d 
waste four hundred good bucks sending a 
lot of junk out to a bunch of spiggoties 
that’ll be surprised half to death to get it. 
But I wouldn’t—and what I say goes, see? 
I’m running this from now on. Get that!” 

“It’d pay mighty well, played square,”’ 
persisted Clifford, “‘and you don’t know as 
much about graft as I do, Gretzel. It’s a 
good game, but you don’t want to forget the 
drawbacks.” 

“You do as you’re told and cut out the 
debate,’’ said Gretzel. ‘‘I’ll do the talking 
after this.” 

“Laura and I have something to say 
about it, I guess.”’ Clifford’s face darkened, 
and Gretzel remembered suddenly that he 
had once been afraid of this same old man. 
“Tt’s half ours, this business.” 

Gretzel laughed. 

“Oh, all right! You can spend your half 
filling those orders if you feel like it. I got 
something better to do with mine. Go 
ahead and get today’s cash. I want to get 
downtown.” 

Clifford glanced at the girl for a moment. 
Gretzel saw her nod. He leaned back in his 
chair while Clifford methodically indorsed 
the strips of colored paper. The girl had 
better sense than her father; he’d get along 
all right with her. He crossed the room to 
light a cigar at the gas jet, kept burning 
all day against the darkness of the air- 
shaft window. He watched Clifford’s de- 
parture with a stab of satisfaction. It was 
the first time he’d been alone with Laura. 
She had begun addressing post cards, 
printed in imitation typescript. He looked 
on for a few minutes, content to wait until 
Clifford was well on his way. Then he be- 
gan diplomatically. 

“‘What’s that for, Laura?” 

She did not look up. 

*‘Just a notice saying we’ve received the 
order and are shipping the goods. It’ll keep 
them pacified for a while—give us that 
much more time.”’ 

He chuckled admiringly. 

“Great head, Laura. I knew all along 
who doped out this stunt. The old man 
didn’t do it; he was for playing it on the 
level, right from the beginning. You didn’t 
fool me, down there in Tenango. I knew 
that was the first time he’d heard about 
this 100 per cent variation.” 

She lifted her shoulders, still without 
looking up. He watched her pen for a 
minute or two. 

“The old man’s nerve is gone, I guess. 
It’s up to you and me to handle this, 
Laura. He’s all through.” 
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“Tt takes it out of a person, living in the 
tropics.” She kept on steadily at the 


cards. 

“Tt didn’t take it out of you,” he de- 
clared warmly. 

“‘T’m young,’ she said. He fancied that 
shesmiled, as if the compliment pleased her. 

“T’ll say so!’’ He chuckled. ‘‘And then 
some! I guess you know where you stand 
with me, all right. The first time I laid 
eyes on you down there yi 

“Don’t! You made me spoil that one.” 
She crumpled a card. ‘“‘I can’t work if you 
keep talking.” 

“Don’t work then. It’ll wait.’”” He came 
around the edge of the table. ‘‘This is the 
first time the old boy’s given us a chance to 
talk, girlie j 

He dropped his hand on her shoulder. 
The touch seemed to release a spring, so in- 
stantly was she on her feet, facing him. 
Her face reassured him; she wasn’t angry; 
there was even a very faint smile at the 
corners of her mouth. It made her look 
more like her father than he had noticed 
tillnow. He lifted his hand again and took 
two unwilling steps backward as her open 
palm struck him. 

“‘T wouldn’t do that again,” she said. 

He was not in the least deceived by the 
even, almost friendly tone. He knew, now, 
precisely where he stood with Laura 

lifford. 

“Feel that way, eh?’”’ He stroked the 
bruised cheek and jowl. ‘‘All right, Laura, 
just as you say.” 

She did not answer, already at work 
again on the pile of cards. He smoked in 
silence till Clifford came back. 

“‘Let’s see the coin, Clifford.” 

He reached for the little sheaf of bills 
and counted them, compared the penciled 
memorandum of the day’s receipts with 
the bank’s deposit slip. 

“That looks all right,’’ he said -cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘I’ll be in tomorrow.” 

He stuffed the bills into his pocket. 
Clifford stared. 

“Hold on, Gretzel! 
half?” 

“Your half!’”’ Gretzel was amused. 
“That’s good! You’re working for me, 
and you owe me about a thousand bucks 
that I advanced to get you out of hock. 
Where d’you get that half stuff?” 

Clifford’s face did not change. Again 
Gretzel observed the misleading hint of a 
smile. Instinctively he stepped back. 

“Don’t make a worse sucker out of your- 
self than you are already, Clifford. I got 
a statement signed by both of you that the 
whole business belongs to me—even sup- 
posing you could afford to go to law about 
it. And what’s more, if I don’t like the 
way you act, all I got to do is call up police 
headquarters.” 

He threw up his arm at the menace of 
that quiet face. The girl cried out sharply 
in Spanish, and Clifford stopped in mid- 
stride. Gretzel lowered his arm cautiously. 

“T don’t know what she’s handing you, 
Clifford, but if she’s telling you to quit 
beefing it’s a good tip. As long as you two 
handle this plant to suit me we'll get along 
fine. I’ll come in once a day for the coin 
and every Saturday I’ll slip you a little 
something to live on. If you try to hold 
out on me I’ll send you up the river for that 
Amesbury job and you’ll draw a stretch in 
Atlanta, if you get out, for this one. Act 
sensible, Clifford.” 

“Vou ” 

Clifford’s voice came between set teeth. 
Again Laura intervened. 

“Don’t, father! What’s the good? Don’t 
you see that he’s got us? We’ve got to take 
what he gives us.” 

“That’s right,’ Gretzel nodded approv- 
ingly. ‘‘And how much I give you would 
depend’’—he paused for emphasis—‘“‘would 
depend on how I like the way you say 
thanks.”’ 

He turned to Clifford. 

““Give me the key to the post-office box. 
T’ll go round there with you, once a day, 
and watch you get the mail, so you won’t 
try to hold out on me.” 

Clifford seemed on the edge of revolt, 
but again Laura spoke to him in Spanish. 
He surrendered the key and Gretzel went 
out, almost consoled for the stinging ache 
in his cheek and the pleasing illusions it 
dispelled. ao 


He CALLED for Clifford regularly 
every morning for the next two weeks 
and went with him to the postal substation 
around the corner, giving him the key be- 
fore they left the office and taking it back 
as soon as they returned. He was very 
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careful to avoid any appearance of walking 
with Clifford on these excursions, following 
him at a distance of two or three paces; 
and, in the post office itself, standing only 
near enough to make sure that all the mail 
went into the leather bag. 

He was a little disappointed to find only 
occasional avalanches of remittances like 
the first one, but he had gathered enough 
knowledge of the business to understand 
that steamer-borne mails must be expected 
in spurts and gushes, as the vessels arrived, 
rather than in the even stream of domestic 
posts. He regularly pocketed each day’s 
receipts and checked up on the bank de- 
posits, compelling Clifford to withdraw 
these day by day as soon as the bank had 
collected them. On Saturday he felt pros- 
perous enough to indulge in something 
approaching liberality, and gave Clifford 
fifty dollars instead of the twenty-five 
yee had been the weekly allowance thus 
ar 

“Couldn’t you even say thanks for a 100 
per cent raise in your wages, Clifford?” 

He rather resented the silence in which 
Clifford pocketed the bills. There was a 
look about him, since the show-down, that 
disturbed Gretzel alittle. You couldn’t tell 
how a fellow like that would act if you got 
him sore enough. It was good business to 
slip him a bit extra out of the winnings. 

With Laura he got on better. She had 
evidently decided to make the best of the 
situation, and treated him very much as if 
nothing had happened to interfere with 
their previous footing of businesslike 
friendliness. -He began to reconsider his 
opinion of her. She was a smart girl; she 
knew enough to stand in with the boy that 
cracked the whip. Perhaps after he was 
through with Clifford and no longer in fear 
of drawing attention to the business he 
could smooth things over with her. With 
Clifford safe in the pen, she wouldn’t be 
fussy about her friends. And Clifford 
wouldn’t dare to squeal if he was made to 
understand that her comfort hinged on his 
keeping a shut mouth. The future looked 
pleasing enough to Gretzel as he dressed 
on the Monday morning of the third week. 
He was humming cheerfully as he shaved, 
and the jangle of his telephone failed ut- 
terly to forewarn him. He knew Laura 
Clifford’s voice at once. 

“Father’s gone!’ she told him without 
preliminary. ‘“‘He hasn’t been here since 
last night—his bed isn’t touched!”’ 

Gretzel was only mildly annoyed. If 
Clifford had disappeared he and Laura 
could manage very well without him. 

“Oh, he’ll show up soon enough. Don’t 
worry, girlie. He couldn’t go far.” 

“He had the fifty you gave him on 
Saturday, and twenty or so left over from 
last week. And he’s been getting queer 
lately—frightened, I mean. He’s afraid 
something’ll break wrong at the office.” 

“Wait—don’t talk any more over the 
phone!”’ Gretzel cut insharply. “‘ Meet me 
at the office.” 

“‘But you don’t see what it means!” Her 
voice rose a tone. “‘If he’s gone we can’t 
get our registered mail or sign for the 
money orders! We can’t even get what’s in 
the bank!” 

“Don’t say any more,’ said Gretzel. 
“Wait till I get down to the office. We'll 
fix it up all right, even if he don’t show up. 
Leave it to me!” 

He rang off, frowning. Of course he 
could prove his ownership of the business 
easily enough, thanks to his sagacity in 
forcing that statement out of Clifford, but 
he hated to risk connecting his name with 
the thing. He swallowed a cup of coffee and 
rode down to his own office, thinking hard. 
He could let the money on deposit in the 
bank stay where it was—it was only two 
or three hundred at most—and open a new 
account in another one in Laura’s name. 
He would have to show the statement, to 
be sure, at the postal substation, but only 
to warrant his giving Laura authority to 
sign for registered mail and indorse money 
orders. They weren’t very careful about 
such things at the branch stations. It 
could probably be handled without letting 
his name go down on their records at all. 
Anyway, it had to be done. 

He took Clifford’s acknowledgment from 
the safe and went back to find Laura. She 
was taking it calmly, he saw with relief. 
He might have counted on her to be sen- 
sible about it. 

“T’m not much worried about him,”’ she 
said at once. ‘‘He can take care of himself 
very well. But I don’t see how we're going 
to manage things here. We can’t sign 
checks or money orders or od 
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“T told you I’d fix that all right,’ he 
said. ‘It’s a cold day when I get left, 
girlie. You forgot how I made him sign 
a paper that says it’s my business, I guess. 
Comes in handy now, eh?” 

He patted his pocket happily and ex- 
plained his plan for the future conduct of 
the firm. 

“Of course, with you I’d be more lib’ral, 
Laura, than what I was with him. We 
could agree all right, I guess, eh?” 

She lighted the gas before she answered: 

“T don’t think we’ll have any trouble, 
Mr. Gretzel.”’ 

“Make it Sid,” he urged. 
girlie.” 

There was a double knock on the ancient 
door; a knock which, to Gretzel’s ear, 
seemed cocksure and insolent, demanding 
admittance rather than asking it. And, 
without waiting for permission, the per- 
son beyond the door turned the handle and 
came in, a large, serious young man with 
a remarkably prominent chin and an alert, 
cold eye. 

“T’m trying to locate the owner of this 
outfit,’”’ he announced. 

Mr. Gretzel observed that he had closed 
the door behind him and that he stood with 
his back firmly against it. He tried to 
speak, but it was Laura who answered, 
while he was still moistening his lips. 

““My father’s the—the manager,’”’ she 
said evenly. ‘‘He’s not here now, but ti 

“Tf your father’s Jim Clifford I know 
where he is, all right. We’ve had him down 
at headquarters since last night.” 

He moved the lapel of his coat, revealing 
to Gretzel’s agonized eye a small silvery 
badge. ; 

“You mean that he’s—he’s arrested?” 

Even in his distress Gretzel admired 
Laura’s tone. Surprise, grief, protest—all 
in a sentence. 

“You might call it that,” said the young 
man cheerfully. ‘‘We asked him down to 
tell us about this mail-order game you’ve 
been running. The department’s inter- 
ested—strikes us you been cashing a good 
many money orders for an outfit that never 
ships any goods.” 

Gretzel sat very still, holding his breath. 
It occurred to him that the folded paper in 
his pocket might, if discovered, prove 
needlessly convincing. His mind cleared. 
He mustn’t be searched, with that paper 
on him. 

The girl’s voice jarred rudely across his 
intent meditations. 

“My father has nothing to do with it. 
He’s just—just a sort of office boy for Mr. 
Gretzel, the owner—that man right there! 
He and I are only hired here. Mr. Gretzel 
comes in every day and takes away the 
money—all of it!” 

Gretzel struggled for breath under the 
interested inspection of the visitor. 

“Tt’s a lie!’”’ he squeaked. ‘‘She made it 
up! I ain’t got a thing to do with it—only 
I loaned this feller Clifford some money to 
come up from Honduras.” 

““He’s got a paper in his pocket that 
proves he’s the owner!”’ The girl pointed. 
“Ask him to show you what he carries in 
there!” 

Mr. Gretzel had thought to some pur- 
pose. He was ready for this. With an in- 
dulgent gesture he pulled the incriminating 
document from his coat and rose as if to 
carry it over to the impassive gentleman 
at the door. But as he passed the gas 
bracket he lifted the paper quickly to the 
jet and, as the flame curled along its edges, 
flicked it through the window into the air 
shaft. 

The young man, however, did not move 
from the door, as Gretzel had hoped he 
might. He merely nodded as if in admira- 
tion. 

“Snappy work,” he said. ‘‘If that was 
all the evidence there was you win, Mr.— 
did you say the name was Gretzel?”’ He 
narrowed his eyes. “‘Not Sidney Gretzel, 
Leaf Tobacco, 60 Fremont?” 

Gretzel, comforted by the sudden respect 
in the tone, nodded eagerly. The other 
man laughed. ; 

“T thought I recognized you when 
came in. I was going to ask you to come 
down and talk to the chief with me, but 
that won’t be necessary now I know who 
you are. We’ll let you know if we need your 
evidence, Mr. Gretzel.” 

He stood out of the way, and Gretzel, 
endeavoring not to hurry, skipped past 
him into the hall. He began to breathe 
without discomfort by the time he reached 
his office, but, everything considered, he 
concluded that it was about time to under- 
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Honduras. He caught a fruit steamer that 
sailed at noon, and did not begin to calcu- 
late his net loss until a steward assured him 
that they were well beyond the three-mile 
limit. 

Then, of course, he regretted that he had 
allowed his fears to stampede him into a 
needless flight. He would have been per- 
fectly safe if he hadstayed. It would be his 
word against Clifford’s, and Clifford was a 
known crook, while Sidney Gretzel—he 
remembered, with a mild satisfaction, that 
the mere name had been enough to make 
that post-office detective let him go. 

He came back on the same steamer, but 
the newspapers, if they had even noticed 
the Clifford affair, had lost interest in it 
long before he landed; and a lingering 
recollection that the large young man with 
the formidable chin had seen him destroy 
that paper restrained him from making 
inquiries of the authorities. He told ‘him- 
self that he was well out of it, even at a 
cost of eighteen sixty net, not counting the 
late excursion to Honduras and back. It 
was six months later that he succumbed 
to curiosity as he passed the old Katzner 
Building and sought information, care- 
lessly, of the janitor. 

“Who? Clifford?” The janitor re- 
flected. “‘They moved somewheres.”’ He 
consulted a grimy memorandum book. 
“That’s right—they’re over on East Fif- 
teenth now.’’ He mentioned the number. 
Gretzel thanked him. 

He decided to risk a little further investi- 
gation. Probably the janitor had mixed 
them up with somebody else. He frowned 
at the painted legend on the door of the 
third-floor loft. There was something 
wrong about this. He went in, still scowl- 
ing. The front of the loft had been par- 
titioned off for an office, and as Gretzel 
stood in the doorway Jim Clifford came in 
from the big room at the back. Gretzel 
felt his jaw sagging. Clifford greeted him 
cheerfully. 

“Why, hello, Gretzel! Been meaning 
to hunt you up. They told me you’d gone 
back to Honduras when I went down to 
your office. Sit down.” 

““Why, ain’t you in the pen?” 

Gretzel found his tongue with a mighty 
effort. Clifford lifted his brows. 

“What for? That old Amesbury busi- 
ness? Oh, I straightened that out long 
ago. That’s why I was broke down there. 
Took just about all I had to square it. I’d 
be down there yet if you hadn’t happened 
along, but that was because I couldn’t 
raise the steamer fares. Told you that the 
first time I saw you. Forgotten?” 

““You made me think you had to keep 
under cover,” said Gretzel. ‘‘You maybe 
didn’t say so, but you 

“Oh, yes. That was Layra’s idea. She 
said it seemed to give you more confidence 
in us to think I was still under indictment, 
so we let you believe it. But there’s 
nothing against me—hasn’t been for seven 
or eight years.” 


Gretzel assimilated the information 
slowly. 

“But the business? You’re running it 
yet?” 


“Why not? After you pulled out we 
had our own way, of course, and you know 
I always did want to run it on the square. 


It was hard sledding, to fill those , 
that had come in before you quit, b| 
managed it by putting back all the ii 
till we caught up. We’re doing . a nicey 
ness now—very nice, Gretzel.’ 

Gretzel’s mind refused to leave its 

“But you were pinched,” he al 
“You were in jail when—when ——) 

He stopped as the remembered) 
smile flickered at the corners of Clit) 
mouth. A faint, unwelcome light int 
on his brain. 

“Oh, yes, you mean that time whey 
burned that paper! !”’ Clifford spoke 
“No, I wasn’t pinched, Gretzel. The) 
just—just a misunderstanding.” 

Again, while Gretzel groped helyy 
for speech, the thin smile came and wit 

““You made us play it your way, G; ’ 
right from the start. You wouldn’t 7; If 
a penny for an honest business, so wh 
to let you look at the crooked side? 
You wouldn’t have trusted me for anj 
if you hadn’t believed I’d go to the peg 
time you tipped the police, so we I} 
let you believe that too. You tried th 
it all by refusing to advance the mon 
the catalogues till I signed that pa 
burned. If you hadn’t squeezed thi 
of me we’d have run the business hel 
in spite of you and split the profits 
you fifty-fifty, but as long as you heli 
over our heads we ecouldn’t run it 0 
square. You could have gone into 
and taken it away from us.’ 

His face hardened. 

“You took every cent that came inh 
first two weeks and you meant to gej 
on taking it all. I’m pretty sure you’ 
to frame me to the police when you 
ready to quit too. I ought to finy 
what you’re out, but I’m going to givit 
you—not because you deserve it, b 
cause I’1l feel better without it. You’ 
eighteen sixty coming.’ | 

He wrote a check and drew up a iin 
receipt in full. Gretzel, meditati) 
appeal on sentimental grounds, decid 
save his breath. Clifford was a f 
give him a cent, the way things stooi(| | 
signed the receipt and took the cheello 
fully. Clifford seemed to regain the js 
ironic good humor in which the in 
had begun. 

“T tried to tell you that there wer1! 
of drawbacks to the crooked game, Giz 
I played it long enough to know!T 
biggest one is the way almost anyboi 
shake down a crook. 

There was a step behind then 
Gretzel turned quickly, forlornl 
for a final glimpse of Laura. He { 
instead at the cheerfully formidable 
tenance of a large young man with? 
markably prominent jaw. 

Clifford’s voice seemed to come fro ; 
far away: 

““You’ve met Gretzel, haven’t 
I was just telling him that the big tul 
with being a crook is that anybo ¢ 
shake you down.” 

The large young man laughed?0 
fortably. 

“You don’t have to tell him the!’ 
said heartily. ‘‘He’s seen it done—d 
a girl and a friend of hers with a elk 
inspector badge under his coat! Hye 
you, Gretzel?’ 


pen 


Looking East From Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


, either, for that matter.” Where- 
he came to it again. ‘Ad astra per 
,” he told himself, and mopped his 
e ad with his handkerchief. 

«'Jon’t suppose there’s any way I can 
- fixed for you,” he said, his mind re- 
tg to his clumsy work with the slipper. 
“4, that’s all right,” she said again. 
‘ronly too glad that it didn’t throw 


i will make you walk lame, though, 
! raid ” 


ile he was speaking, the thought came 
,. that those around him might think 
e was forcing his conversation upon 
ind a girl of that sort too! Some- 
e, dimly from out of his reading, came 
tly nonclassical phrase: “He picked 
girl.” After a moment’s reflection 
yde it worse: ‘‘He picked up a girl 
race track.” His lip curled in self- 
nnation. “‘I’ll sit here a little while 
-and then I’ll go,’”’ thought he. 
lidn’t speak to her again. All around 
_ were chatting, laughing, calling to 
> sother, hurrying down into the pad- 
ind back. To excuse himself Elbert 
out his notebook and wrote down 
{:7 Mag.,’’ the latter apparently being 
yreviation of something, and after a 
nat’s thought he added ‘“‘The pity of 
ad quickly put the book back in his 
3\that time the silence between them 
i :come one of those formidable affairs 
ic seem to make more noise than 
e. And so far as Mary Mag.’s were 
icned, had he not been given a great 
to follow? 
‘Think I had better speak to her before 
| he said to himself; and searching his 
n(for a topic he happened to think of 
t+ emarkable horse which would have 
it| the others even if she had been 
ig1 to hop backwards on one leg. 
depose that Lady Angelica won the 
e’ he said. 
‘hardly think so,” she told him, and 
njring her program with the numbers 
tad been set up on the other side of 
tick she added: ‘‘No; she didn’t even 
’ She opened her bag then and took 
granity case. “‘Seems to me,”’ she said, 
nling a little because she was powder- 
‘nose and didn’t want to get the puff 
92r mouth, “that just before I nearly 
dy Angelica was trailing the field.” 
Iifirst thought was undoubtedly a bit 
1/Aunt Cordelia. ‘‘ Utterly shameless,” 
i himself; but never having seen a 
_pwder her nose before hé was too 
elited to frown. ‘‘And yet,’ he 
uit, “there’s something nice about 
. Something—well—reclaimable. She 
have fallen—oh, I don’t know— 
lly, somehow.” 
‘ch brought to his mind another of 
reat jewels on the hand of time. 
‘Iyt at one bound is sin attained,” he 
Tily jotted down in his book, ‘‘but 
y step in unsuspected ease.’ 
ie put the book back in his pocket he 
ig; a smile from the girl by his side— 
( those smiles which seem to say, ‘Do 
1 10w—I rather think I like you.” 
srt arose, frowning uncertainly with- 
at deeply disturbed within. 
hink I'll go down again,’”’ he said, 
d see what’s going on.” 
ave your seat,” she told him. 
Il save it a long time,”’ thought he. 


Vv 
’S first idea was to start back 


d for another thing, those two 
his who had died with their 
robably had something to do 
may not have left much gold 
Irses, those two, but at least there 

s been plenty of grit in their 
ugh for themselves and ample to 
se who followed after. 
running away,’ he told himself 
d the paddock. “I don’t have 
irl again, and I ought to find 
g about the betting.” 

etting, he understood, which 
@ of racing; and in the same 
er, inspired by some forgotten 
Probably read as a boy in the 
en he had still hoped to be an engi- 
1ad half expected to see a long line 

ikers standing on stools, fat 
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jowled and begemmed, each with a black- 
board behind him, a clerk by his side, and 
a satchel full of money strapped over his 
shoulder. 

But was there anything of this? No mat- 
ter which way Elbert turned, he couldn’t 
see the least indication of it. 

“Pardon me,” he said at last to a wise- 
looking young man who had paused to 
light a cigarette, “but is there any betting 
going on?”’ 

The wise-looking young man looked 
sadly reminiscent. 

““You betcher sweet life there is,’’ said he. 

“Where are they doing it then?” 

The young man nodded toward the 
paddock. 

“Right in here,” he said. ‘‘That’s where 
they take it away from you.” 

Again Elbert raised himself on the tips of 
his toes, but all that he could see was a few 
thousand masculine straw hats doing a slow 
whirlpool act; and as for blackboards, or 
men on stools, or satchels full of money, 
there wasn’t a single sign. 

“How do they do it?” he asked; and 
bashfully, rather appealingly, he added, 
“You see, I’ve never been here before.” 

There is nothing which young wisdom 
likes more than an appeal to its senescence, 
and the wise-looking young man frowned 
with satisfied importance. 

“Well, now, I’ll tell you,’’ said he. 
“First you have to know the bookie, see? 
Most anybody’ll lead you to a bookie. 
Then you have your money ready in a 
sealed envelope with your name on it. And 
you slip him the envelope—see?—on the 
quiet, so the cops won’t see you. Then 
when you want to make a bet you get the 
odds from the bookie, and write on a piece 
of paper the horse you are betting on, the 
odds, how much you’re betting, and your 
name. Then you slip that to him—on the 
quiet, see?—the same as you did your 
money.” 

Elbert thoughtfully nodded. Out came 
his little notebook. 

“And now, which are the bookies?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘How can you tell them when you 
see them?”’ 

At the sight of the book, however, young 
wisdom suddenly seemed to remember the 
name of the metal that is sometimes said to 
stand for silence. 

“"Scuse me,” he said, ‘‘there goes the 
bugle,’”’ and hastily lost himself in the 
crowd. 

“Breakg. the law,”’ wrote Elbert. “‘Law 


bulwark life, lib., happ. Therefore what’ 


does it mean in end if we keep constant. 
breakg. it down? Russia. Bolshey. An- 
archy.” 

Again the bugle blew—a sound with an 
unguessed power for quickening the pulse 
and stirring the breast of man; and once 
more raising himself on his toes Elbert saw 
the horses for the next race being led past 
the grand stand by a rider in a scarlet coat 
and buckskin breeches. There was a touch 
of pageantry in this that pleased Uncle 
Phineas’ nephew, and from some of the 
remarks he heard around him he gathered 
that this next race was to be the famous 
Griswold Handicap, which had occupied so 
much space in last night’s paper. ‘The 
Morpeth Brothers’ sensation of the sea- 
son’’—“‘the truest-hearted gelding that 
ever champed a bit’’—‘‘one of the most 
tempestuous whirlwinds of speed that has 
ever been shod by a blacksmith’’—they 
were all before him now. 

Excitement is a catching thing—a sort of 


mental measles from which few people are 


immune; and as the paddock thinned, its 
occupants hurrying to find seats in the 
grand stand, Elbert caught another glimpse 
of the procession on the track—Thorough- 
bred horses that seemed to have the pride of 
birth within them, spirited, beautiful, lean- 
legged creatures with coats that gleamed 
as though they had been varnished, and 
nostrils that reminded him of the horse 
which pawed the earth and sniffed the battle 
from afar. In the saddles the jockeys were 
dressed in varicolored silks, a custom possi- 
bly handed down from the time when each 
knight rode his own brave charger and wore 
the colors of his lady so that later she might 
the more quickly see whether her lord had 
lived or died. 

“At least I might as well see it, now that 
I’m here,” thought Elbert. 

But too many had thought the same. 
He was still looking for a seat, working his 
way up and down the aisles‘and yet trying 
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to keep away from the scene of his late ad- 
venture, when all at once he found himself 
near the girl in white again—caught the 
beckoning wave of her hand. 

“You see, I saved it for you,” she said, 
moving her coat out of the seat next to her. 
“But I almost had to fight for it once!” 

Again Elbert hesitated, but what could 
he do? This seat that she had almost had 
to fight for—was he to walk past it now 
with his nose in the air? 

“Did you bet on it?” she eagerly asked 
as he sat down by her. 

“Hardly,” said Elbert with a wry smile. 

She misconstrued him. 

“T don’t blame you, at the odds they 
quote,”’ she said. ‘Of course it’s always 


nice to have a bet on, but I’m saving all |. 


mine for the last race.’’ It was her turn to 
smile then, although there was something 
serious in her eyes too. “Instead of a lot 
of trickling little bets spread all over the 
afternoon,” she said, ‘‘I’d rather have one 
grand slam—all at once!”’ 

She was like that, he told himself. Yes; 
and she would have fought for his seat, too, 
if necessary. You could see it in the shape 
of her chin, her mouth, the line of resolu- 
tion that now and then arched her brows. 
And yet for all that 

Elbert left the thought unfinished. An- 
other reflection, more in keeping with his 
business of the afternoon, suddenly crowded 
it out. 

This race that was about to be run— 
couldn’t he draw a parallel from it? Take 
the entries, for instance. Instead of giving 
them such names as Wilday May, Sarcasm, 
Queen Bess, Barbizon, he would call them 
Greed, Passion, Falsehood, Superstition— 
the whole confounded crew that had dev- 
iled man from time immemorial; but 
among them, generally unhonored and un- 
sung, was another entry, Probity—good 
old Probity—that may have been dammed 
by Sinners, but was certainly sired by 
Grace. 

Then there was the start. He would get 
a thought out of that too. Across the track, 
looking small in the distance, the entries for 
the handicap were now facing the barrier, 
all apparently on even terms, one horse 
looking as good as another. But it wasn’t 
the start that won the race; it was the 
finish that counted. It was the winning 
post that everybody had to keep in mind. 

Still staring across the track he caught 
a sudden movement, and simultaneously 
that excited stir and murmur ran over the 
stands. “They’re off!” 

Good! They were off! Greed, Passion, 
Falsehood and all the rest of them! But 
Elbert was going to back Probity to win 
the race. 

Wait a bit! He had another idea. 

What about the tipsters’ sheets, the 
records of past performances? Couldn’t he 
work those in too? How many races had 
Greed won, for instance? How many had 
Falsehood got to her credit? But, oh, look 
at Probity’s past performances—the mag- 
nificent, well-nigh unbroken record of her 
victories! 

The horses were rounding the corner by 
then, and it looked like anybody’s race. 

“See what Brickhoff did then?” cried 
the man in front of Elbert to his neighbor. 
“Tricky work, eh? I tell you, the boy’s 
clever !’’ 

There was a note of exultation in his 
voice which made Elbert look sternly down 
upon him for a moment. 

“Tricky work will avail them nothing,” 
he felt like saying; and rising to his feet 
with the others he watched the oncom- 
ing contenders rushing forward, straining 
every nerve and sinew, breaking their 
hearts to win. 

Encouraging roars arose. 


“Come on, Queen Bess!’”’ “Come on, 
you Little Dorrit!” “Barbizon! Bar- 
bizon!”’ 


The wave of excitement swept around 
Elbert and raised him, too—raised him, 
perhaps, higher than any of the others— 
him who was watching a race far greater 
than theirs. 

“Come on, you Probity! Come on, you 
Probity!’’ he cried within himself. 

For the first time, then, he glimpsed a 
hint of the compelling power that had 
drawn these forty thousand people to pay 
their three dollars and eighty-five cents to 
get up on their hind legs and shout them- 
selves blue. They came to see a thunder- 
ing, fighting group of contending forces 
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rushing on to anuncertain conclusion. Well, 
wasn’t that life itself, except that life was 
vastly more exciting, incomparably more 
important to everyone concerned? 

“Life, a race—that’s the thing I’ve to 
give them,” he rejoiced to himself. “Some- 
thing moving—something epic—something 
that will stir their blood, the way it’s being 
stirred now!” 

The horses thundered nearer, leaping, 
tearing, reaching out with their front legs 
for incredible distances of track, and the 
next moment flinging it back of them with 
their hind legs as though they despised it, 
necks and tails nearly horizontal, ears well- 
nigh flat against their heads. Among the 
leaders was a chestnut with a white star on 
her forehead, her jockey dressed in white 
silk, with blue sash and cap. It might have 
been the star on her forehead, or it might 
have been the white silk. Whatever it was, 
Elbert suddenly identified this horse as his 
imaginary Probity. 

“Come on, you Bess!”’ ‘‘Come on, you 
Horologe!”’ ‘‘Barbizon! Barbizon!” 

And again within himself Elbert cried, 
“Probity! Probity! Come on, you Prob- 
ity!” 

As though she heard his silent ery the 
starred chestnut, gamely reaching forward 
for more track and still more track, pulled 
herself forward until she was second— 
the leader a black stallion whose jockey’s 
colors were scarlet and gold. 

““The world, the flesh and the devil!” 
thought Elbert, springing up on his seat, 
and for the next few minutes he certainly 
became almost as crazy as those around 
him. 

“Barbizon! Barbizon!” 

Barbizon was evidently the name of the 
big black. 

“Probity! Probity!’’ shouted Elbert, 
gently at first, but when he perceived that 
his voice was unheard in the general clamor 
he put the loud pedal on. ‘‘Probity! Prob- 
ity! Come on, you Probity! Probity’s 
going to win!”’ 

Ten yards, five yards from the finish 
they were neck and neck—the chestnut and 
the black—and then, drawing from some 
unsuspected fount of power and suddenly 
leaping forward as though she would anni- 
hilate distance and make a fool of time, the 
chestnut hurled herself past the winning 
post a good quarter length in the lead, and 
Elbert’s eyes shone as though he had just 
had his first peep through the veil. 

“She may be dammed by Sinners, but 
she’s sired by Grace,’’ he grandly told him- 
self as he sat down. 

By the chest of him you might have 
thought that he owned her. 

“Which horse were you calling Prob- 
ity?’’ asked the girl by his side, turning 
to him with a puzzled smile. 

Elbert’s feeling of exaltation was still 
too strong to allow him to feel foolish. 

“The one that won,’ he said, smiling 
because he had puzzled her. “Probity—it 
always wins.” 

The winning horses were being walked 
back to the judge’s stand, and she looked’ 
at the number on the chestnut’s saddle. 

“But that isn’t Probity,” she told him, 
showing him the program. “See? That’s 
Camille.” 

There was something in her voice that 
made him glance at her attentively, and 
for the first time he looked deeply into her 
eyes. 

“‘Tmagine you fastening a name like that 
on poor Camille!’’ she breathed. 


vi 


T IS hard—or at least there are times 

when it’s hard—to hurt innocence. EI- 
bert had never read Dumas’ masterpiece, 
and so Mary Mag.’s remark sank without a 
trace. But the way she looked at hin— 
that was something else; and studying the 
subject as he knew well how to study any 
subject, it wasn’t long before he arrived at 
the conclusion that although he had seen 
many a thousand daughters of Eve that 
afternoon he hadn’t seen one who was 
more attractive than the one who sat by 
his side and had just looked so deeply into 
his eyes. 

“Funny,” he said, with a sense of un- 
easiness that wasn’t so strong as it might 
have been, “‘but I hadn’t noticed it before. 
That’s probably where they get their power 
from—little things that really shouldn’t 
count. Yes, and they do have power,’ he 
thoughtfully nodded to himself, his eye, 
abstracted, fixed now upon the jewels that 
adorned the hand of time. ‘“‘Cleopatra— 
see what she did to Antony. And Charles I 
would probably never have been beheaded 
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if it hadn’t been for the Spanish Ir 
And then there was Charles II—seey 
Nell Gwyn and the rest of the sy 
women did to him—and probably ek) 
the whole history of modern times. 4 
Henry VIII. And Marie Antoinette 4 
Catharine de’ Medici. Yes, sir, I carp 
to see now that Uncle Phineas was 
And if there’s such a power for evil 
world it ought to be taken into cons; 
tion like any other evil, and studie:; 
attended to.’ 

And yet a moment later when he g) 
a little more closely at the girl by hs 
she didn’t look particularly diaboliea \ 
was writing on her program, and | 
scrutiny went unchallenged. 

“Little things which really shed 
count a bit,’’ he repeated to himself, 1 
world, of course, ought to be rul 
justice, and truth, and things like 
And yet—for ages past ” ae 

Perhaps the pearliness of her comrx 
was one of those little things. Whe | 
wasn’t powdered or rouged—unde2; 
her chin, for instance—she was soft 4 
vet, white as milk. 

Her chin was keen; her nose—a jg 
small affair—seemed to hint at et: 
and joyous romances. But her eyes: 
Her eyes, though large and clear a) | 
color of forget-me-nots, seemed te); 
lately looked upon trouble and brooil 
the uncertain face of woe. 

“That may be it,’ thought Joe 
“You begin to wonder what their 1} ti 
pa been—and then—before you arey; 
of it de 

She interrupted him, having fish 
marking her program. | 

““Were you here yesterday?” she k 

He told her that this was his firstly 

“T think that’s wonderful,” said s} a 
looked at him with a sort of envy. | 

“You come often?”’ asked Elbert. 

“Too often,’’ she sighed. 

“‘T’m sorry,” he said in a gentle ves, 

She glanced at him rather sharply)h 
but that soon passed. 

“‘T wonder if you would do somethzg: 
me,”’ she said at last. 

“Tf it’s anything I can f 

“You see that bookmaker down tir 
next to the man in the check suit?” | 

“‘T can see a man in a check suit.” 

““Well, can you see the man he’s tki 
to? The stout man with the brown bid 
his hat?” 

Elbert placed him then. 

“That’s the one!’’ she said. “Anno 
if it wouldn’t be too much trouble, Wi 
you’d go down there for me and ai h 
what odds he’s quoting on Temptati).” 

‘‘Temptation?’”’ repeated Elbert, sir 
at her, hardly believing his ears. __ 

She pointed to the name on thp 
gram: ‘‘718, Temptation; br. f., wt. 

“The last race,”’ she said. “This; t 
horse I’m going to plunge on.” ; 

“Temptation!’’ muttered Elbert thi 
self as he made his way down thete| 
‘“‘She’s going to bet on Temptation ° Ww 
Funny? Funny’s no name for it! Ar he 


am 
He paused, looked at the crush belc, a 
for the moment a feeling of despair 1ss 
over him—despair that things like tli, 
deeply rooted, so unbelievably raifié 
could ever be pulled up and thrown aay 
a feeling, almost, that to wipe ¢ 5 
would be to wipe out the human rac 5 
it was only for a moment. Other evil 
been stopped—slavery, for instanc @! 
lotteries, and pool rooms—and evy0 
knew that the world was better off vho 
them. And who had stopped them’ M 
like him and the line who had goneelt 
him, always backing Probity to vi 
long race. Fs 
Down in the paddock he joined t} mi 
ing mob and presently found him 
the side of the bookie with the browbal 
on his hat. | 
“What odds are you quoting on Tap! 
tion?’’ he asked. | 
“Thirty to one,” growled the ott # 
most beneath his breath. F 
Elbert watched -him for a few apn 
fat and sly, a scar across his che} 
watchful little eyes set deeply in h 
and constantly glancing this way a! 
as though in fear that at any mom 
hand of authority might be place 
his shoulder, and the voice of au! 
say ‘‘Come!”’ 
Another idea came to Elbert, ar * 
riedly opening his notebook he jotte 
“Furtiveness of sin. Openness 05’ 
Which best choice?”’ a 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“Oh, but I’m glad I came!”’ he told him- 
self with a satisfied look at the richness of 
the entries that had gone before; and mill- 
ing his way through the mob again, he 
returned to the grand stand. 

“Thirty to one,’’ repeated the girl when 
he told her. “I thought it would be some- 
thing like that. That’s great.” 

Her face, he noticed, had suddenly be- 
come flushed beyond the rouge; and when 
she put her hand in her beaded bag he saw 
that it trembled a little. 

“And now I wonder if you’ll do some- 
thing else for me,’’ she almost whispered. 

“Tf you’ll tell me what it is ue 

Instead of telling him she drew five 
twenty-dollar bills from her bag and put 
them in a small envelope. This she sealed, 
and Elbert watching her curiously saw her 
write upon the envelope: ‘Temptation. 
$3000 to $100. Elsie M. Bowman.” 

“Tf you will take this down to the 
bookie, please,’’ she said—‘‘to the same 
one who quoted you the odds.” 

For the third time that afternoon El- 
bert hesitated. And the more he hesitated 
the less he liked it. ‘“‘Not at one bound is 
sin attained, but step by step in unsus- 
pected ease.’’ And yet—surely there was 
no wrong in what he was doing. He was 
merely acquiring information from the 
enemy—the same as Nathan Hale had 
done—that great soul who regretted that 
he had but one life to give to his country. 
Someone had to do such things, and if it 
was all right for Hale 

He took the envelope. 

“And ask him, please, what are the odds 
on Stella M,”’ she said. 

The odds, he learned, were three to one. 

““Tmagine!’’ said Miss Bowman when he 
told her this. ‘‘Temptation, I think, is a 
lot the better horse.’’ She stared across 
the track for a time, her eyes unseeing, and 
then suddenly turning she impulsively 
placed her hand on Elbert’s arm. 

“Tf you only knew how much this means 
to me!”’ she said. 

Elbert was still a bit uppish from having 
had to carry the envelope. 

“T hope you’ll win,” said he. 

All at once there was something about 
her that wasn’t far from being desperate. 

“Temptation’s got to win!” she said. 
“Tf he doesn’t ie 

She made a gesture and quickly thrust 
her hand into her bag, as though to assure 
herself that something was there. There 
are some pantomimes more expressive than 
speech, and Elbert found himself growing 
very thoughtful. 

“And suppose Temptation doesn’t win, 
what then?’ he asked himself. 

He glanced down at her program to see 
how many other horses were in the race. 
There were eleven.’ Not much chance for 
a thirty-to-one shot. 

“Step by step’’—yes. But Elbert had 
no wish to be there if a tragic bound was 
about to be taken. 

“T think I’ll have to be going now,”’ he 
said, half rising. 

“No; please don’t go,” she said. “‘ You 
know I shall need someone to go down and 
get the money. You—you’re sure you gave 
my envelope to the man I pointed out to 
you?”’ 

He saw it coming—knew that it was in- 
evitable. 

“‘Didn’t you see me?”’ he asked. 

“No; I lost you in the crowd.” 

At the end of the paddock a bugle blew. 

“They’re coming,’ she breathed. 

Her voice trembled a little. Her eyes 
were bright as though with fever. 


vil 


T SOMETIMES happens—in racing as 

in everything else. The talented ones 
receive it between the chin and the shoul- 
ders; the wise are made to look foolish; 
the prophets to tear their hair. Techni- 
cally, of course, in the last race that day 
the favorite should have won; and if the 
favorite failed, the second choice ought to 
have been the first to pass the winning 
post. But as a matter of fact the race was 
won by Temptation, the most despised 
entry in the field, a horse so humorously 
regarded by the layers of odds that they 
offered thirty dollars to gain one, and 
thought no more about it. 

“‘T’m glad you won,” said Elbert when 
the frenzy was over and they stepped down 
off their seats. 

She was radiant, her eyes no longer ap- 
pearing to have lately looked on trouble 
and brooded on the uncertain face of woe. 


_It was evident that some great weight had 
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been lifted from her mind—some straddle- 
legged Old Man of the Sea had been pitched 
headfirst from her shoulders. 

“And now if you don’t mind going and 
getting the money,” she said. “I’ll go 
down as far as the rail with you.” 

It didn’t strike him till later how much 
she was trusting him; although if you had 
been there to see him that day—young, 
earnest, spiritual—you would have trusted 
him quite as much. 

“But will he pay me?”’ he asked. 

“Yes; you asked him the odds and gave 
him the money. If he should raise any 
question about it just tell him I’m standing 
up at the rail, and I’ll nod my head ‘ Yes.’”’ 

So down went Elbert and in less than 
a minute he knew how truthfully Lady 
Angelica’s champion had spoken earlier in 
the afternoon when he had said, ‘‘If you 
once lose a bookie in this crowd they’re 
hard to find again.” 

At last he thought he had him—a fat 
man with a brown band around his hat, 
who was evidently paying off bets. 

“Pardon me,” said Elbert, “‘but have 
you Miss Bowman’s money ready?” 

“Miss Bowman? No,” wheezed Porcus. 
‘She didn’t bet with me.” 

“But I gave you the money myself,” 
said Elbert, ‘‘and there she is now—up at 
the rail.” 

They both looked up, and the girl at the 
rail vigorously nodded ‘‘ Yes!” 

“T guess Jake Schwartz is the man you 
want,’ wheezed Porcus. ‘‘Had a sear on 
his face, didn’t he?”’ 

“Yes,” said Elbert, noticing for the first 
time that this man to whom he was talking 
was unmarked. 

“Thought so. Me—my name’s Rosen. 
Wait; I’ll give you my card.” 

He drew out a wallet and gave Elbert a 
circular instead—How to Pick the Win- 
ners. 

“Name and address is on the last page,”’ 
he said. “Glad to have your business in 
the future.” 

Elbert hurried away, looking for Scar 
Face. The paddock thinned and was 
easier to search; but go where he would he 
couldn’t find the man for whom he was 
looking. He glanced up at the rail, uncer- 
tain whether to go and ask Miss Bowman 
for fresh instructions, and the moment he 
looked she beckoned with an imperious 
wave of her hand. 

“He isn’t there,” said Elbert as soon as 
he reached her. 

She stepped back as though he had 
slapped her face. 

“But I saw him,” she protested, swal- 
lowing hard before she spoke. ‘“‘ You both 
looked up at me, and I nodded that it was 
all right.”’ 

“No,” said Elbert earnestly, “that was 
another man.” 

“But I tell you I saw him!” she repeated, 
her brows going together, her voice rising a 
little. ‘I saw you both together just as 
plainly as I see you now. And I saw him 
pay you too.” 


“You couldn’t very well have seen 
that ” began Elbert, and then he 
stopped. 


Yes, from the rail it must have looked 
exactly as though he were being paid. Por- 
cus had produced a wallet and had given 
him something out of it. Before he spoke 
poor Elbert knew how feeble it would 
sound. 

“He wasn’t paying me,” he said. ‘‘He 
was giving me something else—a circular. 
Wait; I'll show it to you.” He felt in his 
outside coat pockets, and then in his breast 
pocket. “I—I must have dropped it,’’ he 
confessed at last. 

Obviously it didn’t satisfy her. Thinking 
it over later Elbert told himself with a 
groan that if the situation had been re- 
versed it wouldn’t have satisfied him. 

“T want my three thousand dollars!” 
she slowly told him, speaking with that dis- 
tinctness which generally goes before a 
storm. ‘Thirty-one hundred dollars it is 
altogether, with the hundred I bet. Now 
do you hear me? I tell you I want my 
money, and I’m going to have it!” 

“But I tell you he wasn’t there,” re- 
peated Elbert, miserably enough. 

She looked around her and drew a deep 
breath. ‘She’s going toscream,”’ he thought 
in a panic. 

There were still plenty of people in the 
stands, waiting for the crowds to work 
their way through the exits; and in the 
paddock, now almost deserted, two police- 
men were idly swinging their clubs and 
looking as though they wanted employ- 
ment. One scream, Elbert knew, and there | 
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would be a scene that he would remember 
as long as he lived—a scream that would 
write a period to his career and open a new 
sentence that would leave him damned in 
the sight of the world as long as he might 
stay in it. 

“Don’t! Don’t!’’ he pleaded, his whole 
soul looking out of his eyes and pleading 
too. ‘“‘Please don’t make a noise. You 
must believe me! You must!” 

“Believe you? When I saw you with my 
own eyes?” 

“But you must believe me!’”’ He told 
her who he was, gave her one of his cards, 
showed her a letter addressed to him, a re- 
ceipt for books which happened to be in 
his pocket. “So you see,” he earnestly con- 
cluded, “‘I couldn’t—I simply couldn’t take 
money that didn’t belongtome. I couldn’t— 
I simply couldn’t stand here and lie to 
you!” 

They were both breathing fast. 

“But if you are who you say you are,” 
she said, ‘‘then what are you doing here?”’ 

He explained that as well as he could, 
though she would probably have put more 
faith in it if she could have seen and heard 
Uncle Phineas the night before. 

“The worst of it is,’ he objected at last, 
“all the time we are talking here that man 
is getting farther away. While I was hunt- 
ing for him somebody told me that most of 
the bookmakers settled their bets just out- 
side the gate. Suppose I go and look for 
him there?”’ 

There was deadly purpose in her voice. 
“T’ll go with you,” she said. 

They went to the gate together, but they 
couldn’t find any bookie, fat, sly and with 
a sear across his cheek. Once as they 
looked she said, ‘‘We must find him!”’ with 
the accent on the auxiliary, and again, 
“We've simply got to find him! You’ve 
no idea how much that money means 
to me!” 

“Oh, we’ll find him,” said Elbert, and 
feeling that he was saying the first sensible 
thing that he had said for a long time he 
added, ‘‘A man who is marked like that, 
you know, is going to be hard to lose.”’ 

But they didn’t find him, not even when 
Elbert went around describing him, nor 
when they went to the station and searched 
the crowds there. 

“Do you know where he lives?” asked 
Elbert, when she had grown so tired that 
she could no longer hide it that she was 
walking lame. 

She knew Mr. Schwartz’s name, it 
seemed, but not his address. ‘‘ Except that 
he lives in New York somewhere,” she 
said. “I know that much.” 

“And he may be here again at the track 
tomorrow; don’t you think?” 

“He may be,” she said, not far from 
tears, ‘‘but I know what he’s going to say 
when I see him.” 

“What will he say?” 

“‘He’ll say he paid you.” 

“He will not!” 

Touched, perhaps, by the breakdown in 
her spirit he drew from his pocket the letter 
and the receipted bill for books. 

“Here,” he said. ‘‘You keep these till I 
see you again. When have you got to have 
this money?” 

“Tonight,” she told him. “Before half 
past ten.” 

“Five hours,”’ he thought—he who didn’t 
know New York much better than a 
Mussulman. And aloud, speaking for the 
first time with authority, thanks to that 
grit in his craw which his ancestors had so 
bountifully provided, he went on, ‘Now 
look here. I’m going back to New York and 
look for him. What are you going to do?”’ 

She gave him a look that had something 
frightened and something beseeching in it. 

“T’m going home,” she said. 

“All right. Now if you’ll give me your 
address sg 

After a moment’s indecision she took a 
card case from her bag and listlessly handed 
him a stylish bit of cardboard. The name 
was already known to him, but the ad- 
dress wasn’t, and the moment his eyes fell 
upon it they opened until they were nearly 
as round as little full moons. 

“Sedgwood, Long Island,” he read. 

Time, with her hand outstretched, has a 
gem upon this finger too. There is no 
armor strong enough to ward the sword of 
fate. 


vimtgt 


Gye HIS way back to New York, Elbert 
had a stroke of luck. He saw the other 
fat bookie, the one whom he had mistaken 
for the missing layer of odds. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Elbert, ‘‘but 
perhaps you remember me.” 
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The other was evidently in an affable 
spirit, and if you had been there you might 
have guessed that he had enjoyed a pros- 
perous day—that the lovers of horseflesh 
had seen many an envelope slip into his 
pocket, envelopes filled with money which 
the gay and cosmopolitan crowd might 
just as well have kissed farewell before they 
sealed the flaps. 


“Remember you? Sure,’ said he. 
“Didja find Jake?” 
“Not yet.’’ And launching a forlorn 


hope he tried to look as unconcerned as 
possible and continued, ‘“‘Do you happen 
to know where he lives?” 

“‘T don’t know where he lives, no. But 
neo tell you where you’ll probably find 

im.” 

Elbert hardly dared to breathe. 

“At Schimmer’s,”’ continued the other. 
“Generally eats there. Got an interest in 
pe business, so they tell me—the lucky 
stiff.” 

“‘Schimmer’s?”’ repeated Elbert. “Is 
that—is that in New York?” 

“Sure is. Never been there?”’ 

Elbert started to say “‘Hardly!” with 
his eyebrows up. Instead he put them 
down and said ‘‘No.” 

“You got something coming then. You 
know where the old Café Concourse used 
to be?” j 

No; Elbert didn’t know where it was. 
This was, he told Porcus, his first visit to 
New York. 

“All right,’’ said the other, his affability 
growing until he looked quite moist. “‘Then 
I'll tell you the best way to get there. All 
you have to do is to get in the first taxi 
that comes along, and tell the guy to drive 
you to Schimmer’s. He’ll know.” 

Porcus was right. As soon as Elbert 
reached New York he took the first taxi in 
the stand and said “‘Schimmer’s!”’ 

The guy knew. 

It was a large rambling restaurant—the 
ground floor of a number of buildings con- 
nected with archways through the party 
walls. These floors were on different levels, 
so that sometimes you went up a few steps 
and sometimes down a few steps; but 
wherever you went the mournful strains of 
a saxophone orchestra followed you, and a 
captain of waiters in evening dress pre- 
ceded you—a captain with the shoulders 
of a Zbyszko and, in Elbert’s case, a face 
like the iron countenance of General von 
Kluck—say, just before he had found him- 
self late at a certain famous engagement 
on the Marne. 

“You are expecting someone?” asked 
the general, stopping at a little table 
marked ‘Reserved’? and making an in- 
viting gesture with the thumb and finger 
of his right hand. 

“Yes,” hesitated Elbert. “I’m expect- 
ing Mr. Jake Schwartz.” 

The general stopped massaging his finger 
with his thumb. 

“Oh, of course, if you are a friend of 
Mr. Schwartz’s,”’ said he, and with the 
skill of a conjurer he whisked off the ‘‘ Re- 
served”’ sign and drew out one of the chairs 
for Elbert. ‘‘He generally eats here about 
this time.” 

As long as he lives Elbert will probably 
never forget his visit to Schimmer’s. His 
table was near a small space that had been 
cleared for dancing. ‘“‘Not much room 
there,” he thought, but he soon perceived 
that they didn’t need much room—the 
way they danced at Schimmer’s. It 
wasn’t long after this when he saw his first 
drunken girl. They got her out quietly, 
with that finished manner which comes 
only from practice—a poor, helpless, pa- 
thetic little thing who couldn’t have been 
much older than eighteen—and as she 
passed his table, supported on one side by 
her escort and on the other by a waiter, 
her glance happened to fall on Elbert for 
a moment, and whether or not she was 
maudlin in her cups, there were certainly 
tears in her eyes. 

Elbert arose, indignation rising hot 
within him, but another party was coming 
up the steps at that moment from the floor 
below—one of those slow-moving groups 
who choose their tables with more care 
than some women use in choosing their 
husbands; and by the time he could get 
past them the girl was gone. 

“A nice business!’’ he frowningly told 
himself as he returned to his seat of ob- 
servation; and looking around him again 
he began to feel some more of that sand in 
his craw which his forbears had so liber- 
ally provided. 

“Probity hasn’t got many backers here,” 
he grimly thought, and looking around him 
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Scene in modern steam power plant; show-~ 
ing boilers fired by Laclede-Christy Auto- 
matic Stokers. Boiler setting is formed of 
Laclede Fire Brick and Boiler Tile. 


Keeping Pace with 
Modern Boiler 
Performance 


Present day operation of boiler furnaces, 
with automatic stokers, high capacities, 
and a wide variety of fuels, has greatly 
increased the scope of service that must 
be rendered by the frre brick linings. 


The reason why millions and millions of 
LACLEDE Fire Brick are successfully 
used every year by steam power plants 
all over the country, is that we have al- 
ways kept pace with the development of 
furnace design and practice. Instead of 
selling “just fire brick,’ we have, year 
after year, studied the proper application 
of LACLEDE Fire Brick to every work- 


ing condition that might come up. 


Of course, LACLEDE Fire Brick have 
all the fundamental qualities of good 
materials, careful workmanship, yniform- 
ity in size, refractoriness, etc. The fusion 
points of our six standard grades, for 
instance, range from 3100 degrees to 
well above 3400 degrees, Fahrenheit. 


But a good fire brick will not last long in 
the wrong place. So, you owners and 
operators of steam power plants, the 
main thing, the a//-important thing we 
have to offer you is the scientific appli- 
cation of LACLEDE Fire Brick to your 
own individual working conditions! Right 
now, when reduced costs and eliminated 
waste count for so much, why not cash 
in on this unique fire brick service? 


IMPORTANT: By arequeston your 
letterhead, you may procure a free 
copy of our interesting booklet, “Are 
Refractories Imposing a Limitation 
on Stoker Performance?” It’s well 
worth sending for. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: New York, Room 309, 280 
Madison Ave.—Chicago, 1366 Peoples Gas 
Bldg, —Pittsburgh, 901 Oliver Bldg. —Detroit, 
835 Book Bldg. 


Dealer-Distributors in over 100 cities. 


Highest Quality 
for 78 Years 
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In Washington, D.C., the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States ts 
efficiently equipped with 
Baker-Vawter steel filing 
Sections and supplies. 


Lincoln Memorial 


— 1 


HE cost of many 
offices is excess- 


ive. It can be reduced 
by simpler methods, 
right equipment. We 
are cutting office 
costs every day. May 


we reduce yours 2 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General offices, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct. Our own offices in 52 cities 


Yn Canada~Copeland Chatterson Ltd, Brampton, Ontario 


Seale and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


| The “Stratford ‘ 


Schoble Supreme” 


Others *6 and up 


o better hat is 
than the Sch 


| that. 
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at the sad varieties of sin that filled the dif- 
ferent levels—the sad dancers and drink- 
ers—men who seemed to be finding question 
marks in the bottoms of their demitasses— 
girls who had evidently been picked for 
their looks and might easily have become 


| the wives of real men and the mothers 


of heroes—the more he saw the more fer- 
vently he thanked God that he hadn’t be- 
come an engineer, the more clearly he saw 
that it was men such as he who helped to 
keep the world straight, old dominies and 
young ones, many of them working for 
wages that would be scorned by the hod 
carriers—good men, great men, able men, 
ridiculed on the stage by almost any half- 
baked mummer who just had wit enough to 
paint his nose red, the butt of the movies, 
the goat of the age. 

“But leave us out, and what have you 
got?’’ he proudly thought. 

He didn’t have to look far for his answer, 
but he found it more complete than he had 
hoped. Near the doorway, talking to Gen- 
eral von Kluck, was Jake Schwartz—fat, 
sly and with a purple scar across his cheek. 


Ix 


HEN Uncle Phineas returned from 
Maine a fortnight later, breezing into 


| his apartment one evening at half past 


seven, he found Elbert dressing to go out. 

“Had my dinner on the train,” said 
Uncle Phineas briskly as soon as their greet- 
ings were over. ‘‘Don’t let me keep you.” 

Elbert returned to his hairbrushes. 

“Oh, how did you make out at Sedg- 
wood?’’ asked Uncle Phineas, pretending 
that he had only just thought of it. 

‘Fine, thank you,”’ said Elbert. 

“Land the job?” 

“Yes. Starting in on the first of the 
month.”’ 

Uncle Phineas stared, not so much at the 
news as at the change in his nephew’s man- 
ner. Gone was his diffidence, his reserve; 
and in place of them was the air of a man 
who had grown spurs like a fighting cock 
and had lately learned how to use them. 

“You didn’t give ’em metaphysics, 
then?”’ said Uncle Phineas, after he had 


| taken this in. 


“No, sir; I gave ’em racing. Things like 
Backed old Probity to win and she 
took me along with her.” 

Uncle Phineas looked puzzled, as well he 
might, but he had one clew. ‘Sounds as 
though you went to the track—the way 
I told you.” 

“TAN Cole 


DECORATIUN BY AUGLST KRUG 


October 2é 


“What did you think of it?” 

“Bad influence, uncle—the be 
Elbert began choosing a necktie. “ 
a man, for instance, quite prominer 
used to follow the races. Owned ho 
something like that. And when his. 
ter grew up she started with cards, | 
I think it was. Fell in with a bad 1 
once, when her folks were in Euro) 
lost nearly three thousand dollars af; 
had promised not to play any more, } 
thousand dollars, mind you; and gs] 
ply had to go out somewhere and |); 
money. If she hadn’t —— 

“Did she get it?” 

r “Only by accident. But I thinkiy 
er. ” 

He selected a blue-silk tie with di; 
spots. 

“T hope you won’t mind it, une 
I’ve been using your ties,”’ he said. 
thing you’ve got that fits me.” 

Uncle and nephew exchanged a 

“Going out to dinner?” ask 
Phineas. 

‘‘No; I’m running out to Se 
He had the grace to blush a li 
“T’m calling on avery dear friend of 
Miss Bowman.” 

“What Bowman’s that?” ; 

“Her name’s Elsie.”’ 

““Hben Bowman’s daughter?” — 

a3 Yes. ” 

Uncle Phineas whistled. If a clair 
had been there she might presentl 
turned and told you “This stout 6 
tleman with the red face, he near] 
‘Fools for luck’—nearly, but not qu’ 

Elbert put on his coat and 
started for the door. 

“Oh, I meant to have told you,” Ii 
‘“‘There’s a clipping on your desk.” — 

““A clipping?” 

“Yes. The night after you lefi 
came out of a restaurant downtown 
I had been collecting some money 
friend, a man followed me out andt 
hit me with a piece of leather filled wit 
I took it away from him, and I’m aiif 
must have been in a bit of a tempelt 
gave him a very nasty rap with ij] 
in the clipping—‘ Fighting Parson} 
Knockout’—something like that.” | 

He squared his shoulders as thi 
closed behind him. “Fighting Parl’ 
there was a ring in the phrase that sii 
deep chord in him. 

Ad astra per aspera. | 

It’s hard to beat those jewels on t il 
stretched hand of time. 
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Yellow Cab Company 


siete is. aoe Sees Offices 57-65 East 2ist Street 


LUEPHONE 
CALUMET 6000 CALUMET 7440 


CHICAGO 


August Ist, 1922. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dear Sirs:- 


We have beén using the new Weed DeLuxe Cross Chains 
on 1610 of our taxicabs since last Fall. 


We have found that these chains under actual operat- 
ing conditions give us vastly more mileage than the old type. 


The reinforcing links do not interfere in the least 
with the flexibility of the chain. The chain is loosely 
attached, insuring the free "oreeping", thus preserving the 
basic Weed virtue which permits the unlimited use of chains 
without injury to the tire. 3 i a ‘ 


You know, of course, it is the fixed rule of the 
Yellow Cab Company to spare neither expense nor everlasting 
watchfulness to insure the safety and comfort of its patrons. 
Its rule that chauffeurs must put on chains when streets are 
wet is only one of many of its safeguards, not all of them 
so obvious. 


When you consider that the Yellow Cab Company uses 
tire chains on its many cabs one day out of every three on 
an average, you can realize the increasing of the mileage of 
the chains means a great anual saving. 


Yours very truly, 


YELLOW CAB COMPANY 


CWG*MS General Manager 


on Chicago’s Yellow Taxicabs! cresioinc sso 


circles each main cross 


le Yellow Cab Company of Chicago, the largest __ the largest individual user of tire chains in the world. chain ial as shown 
elow 


icab organization in the world, is justly famous _ It insists upon the best for its patrons. 


« the security and comfort it gives its patrons. Since Jast Fall, Weed De Luxe Chains have been 
lis is due largely to inflexible company rules. = used on the Yellow Cabs of Chicago. General 


Manager Gray’s letter, reproduced above, tells how 


ety rules requires that its drivers put on tire chains these chains have given vastly more mileage at a 
wenever streets are wet or otherwise skiddy. Rec’ great annual saving, while withstanding the tremen- 
Js show that Weed Chains are used on Yellow dous strains and abrasive action of taxi traflic’s quick 
bs at least one day out of every three during all Stops and starts—the most gruelling Tire Chain test 
cir seasons of the year. It takes the drivers only a possible. It also states how the unlimited use of 


iment to adjust and attach the only effective safe. Weed Chains does not injure tires. 


gird against skidding, the chief cause of dangerous This test on taxicabs confirms laboratory and road 
tidents. The Yellow Cab Company of Chicago is tests, and the experience of individual users. The new Connecting 
pee : 


Hook—how it functions 


ie of the Yellow Cab Company’s most important 


_ Ask your dealer to let you examine the Weed De Luxe Tire Chains. Note especially how each Reinforcing Link 
4 4 ee a four-point road contact—four points instead of the usual two—double strength just where it is needed. These 
Reinforcing Links superimposed on the main cross chain links increase traction, eliminate kinking, prevent breaking 


~ from excessive strains, allow the main cross chain links to be hardened to a much greater depth, and more than 


double the mileage. Eagiting chee 

Try the easy action of the.new Connecting Hook. It draws the side chains together with little effort, is securely = 

locked with the pressure of your thumb and remains locked under all conditions, whether the chains are loose or tight. Ste, 
_ Buy a set of these long-wearing, money-saving, éasily attached Weed De Luxe Tire Chains. Get maximum traction 


Drawing it in 


| and protection from skidding at a much lower cost per mile. 


| e Look for the name “Weed” on the red enameled Lever Locking Connecting Hooks and on the hooks of the ‘Gea aay 
a brass plated Cross Chains. Weed De Luxe Chains come packed in a Blue-Gray Bag, plainly marked with the 


size of cord and fabric tires they will fit. The size is also stamped on the Lever Locking Connecting Hooks Locked 
“AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, inc. Bridgeport, Conn. 
eS 4 In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston . Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San: Francisco 


ee 
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Three Meals a Day 
The Easiest Way! 


A delicious wholesome cooked cereal 
for breakfast, put in the Toledo the 
night before. 


A warmed-over delicacy for lunch- 
eon. 


For dinner, a roast beautifully 
browned, juicy and tender, perfectly 
cooked vegetables, and a mousse frozen 
in one compartment while meat and 
vegetables cooked in the other— 


—Such are the tempting 
meals women everywhere 
are serving their families 
from the Toledo—and with 
less care and expense than 

ou can imagine, until you 
keve used a Toledo. 


tre r 
CRET=: ify) 


i} OF i 
| PERFECT ® jl). }} 
I COOKING 


For with this premier fire- 
less cookstove all you do is 
put in the raw food with the 
heated radiators and forget 
it! Leave for the afternoon! 
Basting—regulating of heat 
—stirring, watching, wait- 


and of Unusual 


ing—all is eliminated. The Value 
food cooks by itself—by Acai peee Rest 
Receding Temperatures. No jy which Alice 


attention is needed till ready 
to serve. 


Bradley tells how 
Receding Tempera- 
tures make cooking 
better, work easier, 
bills less. Describes 
Toledo. Gives 
dainty menus. Ev- 
ery housewifewants 


The “easiest way”’ is also 
the more economical way— 
saves as high as 80% of fuel. 
Better look into it. Write 
for “Secret’’ book to-day. a copy. Write 
Address Dept. 133]. NOW! 


The Toledo Cooker Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Ideal Aluminum Ware, Con- 
servo Cookers, Ideal Food Conveyors for Insti- 
tutions and the 


TOLEDO 


Fireless Cookstove 


With the“Water-Seal’ Top 
Roasts, Bakes, Boils and Browns 


Has exclusive patented Water Seal Top, 
Automatic Cover Valve, Aluminum linings, seam- 
less construction and many other practical, valu- 
able features. For sale and demonstrated by most 
leading dealers. Never miss an opportunity to 


see one of these demonstrations! 


an eee 
New and Improved 
Toledo—with legs 


Toledo-“ Domestic Science.” 
One ortwo compartment sizes. 
Cabinet of handsomely enameled steel, 
built for lifetime of service, Full direc- 
tions and aluminum equipment, legs and 
thermometer shipped with every Toledo, 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


hostess sees that it does; so we walked over 
to a stately old country house about half a 
mile away, which had been deserted by the 
former owners, who had emigrated to New 
Zealand. It was said that this house had 
contained some of the finest mantelpieces 
in Ireland, masterpieces of the famous 
Adam, but we saw only the places where 
they had been, as the marauders had 
broken in and removed them bodily. Ire- 
land is full of collectors nowadays. 

And coming up from the station earlier 
in the day I met a man sitting by the 
roadside buried deep in a well-thumbed 
copy of Virgil, and we dropped into easy 
conversation, because I recognized in him, 
although garbed as a peasant farmer, the 
true type of the Irish scholar. I told him 
where I was going and asked him if he 
knew the people. ‘ Yes,” said he, “‘I know 
them well; about as well as I could know 
anybody.” 

He did not volunteer further information 
on this point, but as we walked along I 
learned that he was one of the original 
Sinn Feiners and in fact held high office 
in that order. And he spoke freely, but 
I can’t say hopefully, about the future of 
Ireland. He seemed to think that Arthur 
Griffith was the one strong man that they 
would all have to look to, and speaking of 
present conditions he smiled sadly as he 
said, ‘ We got rid of the English Black and 
Tans, but, faith, we have our own Black 
and Tans now.” 

He told me his name, and when I men- 
tioned it to my hostess she said, “‘Oh, yes, 
I know John; he’s a fine man. Why, when 
he was on the run from the Black and 
Tans I hid him in this house for two weeks. 
You know they would never think of com- 
ing here to look for him.” 

“But I don’t understand ” T began. 

“Of course people wouldn’t,”’ interrupted 
my hostess; “but John was a neighbor.” 

A member of the famous and aristo- 
cratic Kildare Street Club in Dublin hap- 
pened to be present, and he told how the 
powers had quartered the refugees from 
Belfast in the clubhouse, to the exclusion 
of the members; and a lady spoke of how 
returning home one afternoon she found a 
squad of unwashed ragamuffins camping 
in her drawing-room; they had brought 
their bedding and cooking utensils with 
them. It sounded like the methods adopted 
by the Russian Reds. 

Perhaps this is a manifestation of a new 
‘“dealism”’ that is eventually going to 
“save”’ Ireland, and perhaps on the other 
hand it will open up gaps in the old friendly 
feeling that will never be bridged again. 
But if Ireland is anything it is eminently 
a country of tradition and sentiment. If 
you take these away it is pretty hard to 
imagine what results will be brought about 
in the final accounting. 


True Hospitality 


But it was at the Irish Derby, down at 
the historic Curragh of Kildare, that I had 
a most glorious day. I was fortunate 
enough to be taken there under the chaper- 
onage of Mr. William O’Donohoe, a sports- 
man of the truest Irish type. 

I discovered that one of the first things 
an Irish gentleman does when he is your 
host at the races is to introduce you to 
his favorite bookmaker. No man in the 
world takes better care of his guests at a 
sporting event than the high-type Irish- 
man. He wants you to feel comfortable, 
above all things. So, with the kindly 
solicitude of a man who premises, perhaps, 
| that you might run out of ready money in 
| the course of the proceedings, he arranges 
it so that, in case of unforeseen happening, 
your credit will be practically unlimited — 
which is fair enough according to any 
sportsman’s standard, besides being a very 
delicate attention that is thoroughly ap- 
preciated even if not taken advantage of. 

At the Curragh of Kildare they run the 
horses the right way of the track, as we do 
| in this country, and a good view can be 
had of the Irish classic from post to finish. 
Moreover, there is the intimately personal 
touch about it that gives both the spectacle 
and the day’s entertainment an entirely 
different atmosphere from that of a visit to 
the courses on the other side of the Channel. 
Here nearly everybody knows everybody 
else. It would take more than a miraculous 
memory to be able to recall the names, let 
alone the faces, of the multitude to whom 


one is introduced. And, above all, you 
cannot bring yourself to believe that many 
of these people in everyday life have grave 
differences regarding those things which 
are agitating, not to say threatening, the 
very future of Ireland at the present mo- 
ment. This was almost immediately be- 
fore the civil war broke out. 

The free state, or national, troops were 
on hand topreserve order and keep the course 
clear, but scattered plentifully through the 
crowd you could notice young men in the 
semimilitary uniforms of the republican, or 
irregular, troops. 

To the visitor it would appear that some 
kind of friction would be engendered, be- 
cause below the clubhouse lawn and out- 
side the inclosure the crowd just fairly 
swarmed onto the track proper and it was 
necessary for the troops to get them back 
of the rail before the races could proceed. 

One could not help noticing, also, the 
good-natured manner in which this was 
accomplished. I don’t know that it could 
have been done better by any body of men 
in the world. I did not hear a rude word 
spoken or see any jostling or resort to 
force. 

“Aw, get back, boys! Don’t ye know 
we can’t start the races until ye do?” en- 


treated a young soldier with the burr of _ 


Tipperary on his tongue. “Now, boys, get 
back! Sure ye kin see just as well—in fact 
better—from the slope of the hill. It’s for 
the good of the sport, boys. Now I know 
ye'll get back!” 


An Ancient Custom 


And so, responding to an appeal more 
potent than anything else, the crowd moved 
back and cleared the course in as orderly 
a manner as even the most critical stickler 
a the science of handling crowds could ask 

or. 


I spoke to my good friend O’Donohoe. 


about this, but he appeared to treat it as a 
matter of course. 

“Oh, no,”’ said he, “there isn’t the slight- 
est danger that there will be any trouble 
here today. A stranger would hardly credit 
what a pride we take in the Irish Derby. 
The people you see here have a limitless 
love for the horse. We meet like friendly 
neighbors who come out to enjoy a holi- 
day, and I’m glad it’s so. Our love of 
racing and kindred outdoor pastimes is one 
of our biggest anchors.” 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. O’Donohoe, 
but when you talk about the race horse 
and the Irishman ‘‘love”’ is too mild a 
word. It’s really nothing short of adora- 
tion, and so I am proud to record it. 

And then there’s the pretty personal 
touch. You hear the clarion notes of the 
bugle calling the horses to the post, and the 
crowds edge close to the rail because they 
must see the big feature. Almost im- 
mediately you notice the first horse coming 
through the paddock gate. That’s the 
signal for a wild outburst of applause. 

You see, it’s an ancient custom at the 
Irish Derby for the owners to lead their 
own horses out in the parade, and most 
of them do it. First comes Spike Island, 
ridden by George Archibald, the American 
jockey, who piloted him when he won the 
Two Thousand Guineas, and he is arrayed 
in the yellow and dark blue racing livery 
of Maj. Giles Loder, who owned the winner 
of the 1918 event. 

Next comes Lord Kenmare’s chocolate 
and light blue sash and cap. Here is 
Major Cape leading Valiant; Lord Lascelles’ 
Mountessarat, ridden by H. Jones, the 
King’s jockey, followed by Miss Cowhy’s 
Highlandmore, the only candidate owned 
by a lady. 

And so they come, making a right bril- 
liant spectacle, because nineteen of the 
best Irish three-year-olds are going to 
start. 

As Archibald passes along the rail it 
heartens one up a little to hear the friendly 
comment on this good rider, and there is 
many a good word for the famous Amer- 
ican jockey who did the first missionary 
work on this side of the water. Notably 
the name of Tod Sloan was mentioned. 

“He was the greatest rider we ever saw 
in this country,” said a man who was 
standing close to me, “‘and he revolution- 
ized racing all over the world. I never 
thought he was treated fairly by the Eng- 
lish Jockey Club and you can’t make me 
believe he ever did anything dishonest in 
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ished writing. 
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“eds—at an Ingersoll price. 


@ THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
—$1.00 


Of rolled Silver, not merely 
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his races, nomatter what his private life may 
have been.”’ All of which was good to hear. 

Of the crowd, they told me that it was 
an off year and that only a few people were 
present, but you should have seen those 
few. They spread all over the lawn and 
grand stand and were packed so closely 
that I began to wonder what they would 
have done if they had had what they call a 
real crowd. 

Of the race itself, it was as pretty a 
spectacle as one would like to see. The 
horses ran pretty well bunched until fairly 
straightened out for home. Then, of course, 
there was the usual trailing out, and at the 
finish Spike Island drew away, winning 
easily and proving himself, as I thought, 
to be much the best horse. 

Of course there were the usual side 
lights to the race that one finds on almost 
every course in the world. For instance, 
you always find a man who knows what 
horse will win after the numbers are hung 
up, and he was right there at the Curragh 
just the same as if it had been Belmont 
Park or Pimlico. 

He rushed up to our little group immedi- 
ately after the race was over. “‘There!”’ he 
exclaimed exultingly. ‘I told you so! All 
the time I knew Spike Island couldn’t 
be beat.’”” Then he swaggered off with the 
air of a man who had prophecy locked in a 
room. 

“Can he always pick them like that?”’ 
I inquired of my friend. 

“Oh, yes,’ replied Mr. O’ Donohoe laugh- 
ingly. ‘“‘He’s like a good many others; he 
can tell it’s a funeral if he sees the hearse.” 

And for the first time in my somewhat 
variegated race-track existence I saw a 
parrot at the track, and he could talk. 
He could yell like a bookmaker; he kept 
on shrilling “Two to one, bar one! Two to 
one, bar one!” and “Even money the 
field!”’ until he had a crowd of interested 
spectators around him. 

Florrie joined us as we laughed at the 
parrot, and told us about another animal 
with a fondness for sport. 

“The funniest monkey I ever heard tell 
of,” he began, “belonged in the County 
Cork. He was a big monkey—I think they 
said he was an orang-utan. Did yer 
honor ever see an orang-utan?”’ 

Did we? That came pretty close to 
carrying us back to the salad days of the 
circus and the glorious record established 
for longevity by Barney and Estelle, the 
two celebrated monks which succeeded 
in defying all the scientific authorities con- 
cerning the ability of simians to withstand 
the rigors of our beloved climate. 

“Tf you know anything at all about 
monkeys,”’ continued the narrator, ‘‘you 
will know what I am telling you is true. 
You see, the master of the Muskerry 
Hounds owned this monkey and for a long 
time he was made free of the stable yards 
an’ could go wherever he pleased.”’ 


The Monkey Had Enough 


“Well, sir, the stud groom noticed that 
the horses were beginning to fall off in 
flesh, and sometimes when he would open 
the box stalls in the morning they would be 
standing there trembling, with the sweat 
rolling off them. Altogether, they were 
getting in a condition where they couldn’t 
go through the day’s hunt if they were 
paid for it. So he started to watch, and 
one night he noticed the monkey climbing 
into a horse’s stall. Thin he jumped on the 
horse’s back and galloped him around and 
around until he was nearly ready to drop. 
Now what do you suppose they done to 
cure him?” 

“Tt’s too hard for me,” I protested. 
““Can’t you make it an easy one, Florrie?”’ 

“T’ll tell you what they did! They had a 
little red coat made for him, and a little 
velvet cap, and then they put a soft pad 
saddle on one of the old reliable hunters. 
Thin they tied that monkey to the saddle 
the next time they wint out to hunt. The 
minute the fox broke cover an’ the hounds 
wint away, faith, that horse knew his busi- 
ness an’ he started off with that monkey 
ridin’ him. 

“They had a mighty long hunt that day 
and owing to the condition of their horses 
they lost the hounds entirely. As they 
were going along the road towards home 
they met a turf cutter and asked him if 
he had seen anything at all of the hounds. 

““Waix, I did,’ says he. ‘I saw them 
about half an hour ago. The fox wasn’t 
more than a field ahead of them, an’ you 
could have thrown a blanket over the 
whole pack.’ 


EVENING POST 


“*Was there anybody with them?’ says 
the master. 

“«Tndeed, faix, there was,’ says the turf 
cutter. ‘There was a little bit of a man 
in a red coat, riding a big bay horse; and 
troth he was the grandest rider I ever saw. 
No jump was too big for him. I think he 
was a dwarf,’ says he, ‘because at a dis- 
tance he didn’t look any bigger than a 
two-year-old boy.’”’ 

“Well, what happened after that?” 

“Oh, indeed, they followed along in the 
direction the hounds had gone an’ they 
got up to them just as they were running 
into their fox. Sure enough, there was the 
little monkey man mounted in the middle 
of the hounds, because, faix, the ould horse 
knew what to do but that monkey never 
rode a horse after that day, so he didn’t.” 

Taking it altogether, it was a very fine 
day’s sport and was followed by many 
another during my visit in Ireland. But 
when you want to hear good old-fashioned 
stories you must get down into Cork or 
Limerick amongst the old-time hunting 
crowd. 

I remember driving out one pleasant 
afternoon to Carrigtohill, near Cork, with 
Mr. Rohan. We were going to pay a visit 
to his place, besides looking the South 
Uniontown hounds over. Until recently 
Mr. Rohan was joint master of the Muskerry 
Hounds. 

When we reached the family mansion, 
after driving up through a long shaded 
avenue, not a soul was in sight, but on the 
big table in the old-fashioned hallway a 
hunting horn was standing. 

“Faith,” said the master, ‘“I’ll have to 
find some of the family.” 


Mr. Digby Puts Himself Right 


So he took the horn and going to the 
door blew a couple of strident blasts, and 
while you could clap your hands young 
members of the family seemed to come 
from all parts. Then we had tea, and a 
little something else while Miss Peggy 
Rohan was making the tea, and after that 
we went into the big dining room and saw 
a sideboard just covered with racing and 
hunting show cups and trophies, besides 
looking at the paintings of old champions 
and listening to the stories that everybody 
appeared to have on tap. And you know, 
I found that there are no small, little, 
skimpy dining-room tables in an Irish 
sportsman’s house. There is always plenty 
of room with an extra leaf handy, and 
I also discovered that no dining-room 
suite is complete unless there are at least a 
dozen and a half chairs. That’s the way it 
goes in Ireland. It’s like what the Tam- 
many Hall politician said when on his way 
to Chicago to the national convention: 
“‘ Ain’t it wonderful, Mike? You see some- 
thing wheriver you go.” 

You find out, amongst other things, how 
sacred a fox is in Ireland. You are told 
that away, away back during Sir John Ken- 
nedy’s mastership of the Kildare Hounds, 
the following resolution was passed at the 
semiannual meeting of the club: 


The members of the Kildare Hunt Club have 
heard with great regret that Mr. Digby’s butler 
has shot a fox and we hope that Mr. Digby will 
prevent said butler from again perpetrating a 
similar crime, while in his employment. 


And to Mr. Digby’s credit be it recorded 
that he gallantly rose to the occasion, 
because at the next meeting of the club the 
following communication from him was 
read: 

Mr. Digby has heard with great regret of the 
offense committed by his butler and begs to 
inform the members of the Kildare Hunt Club 
that he has discharged said butler. 


Oh, they were a great crowd, that old 
hunting bunch. They tell you of the 
Masseys. There were twenty-one sons and 
one daughter in the family, and seventeen 
of the boys appeared mounted one day at a 
meet of the Limerick Hounds. 

Faith, they have a story for pretty 
nearly everything. You cannot help no- 
ticing how rich the land is in Limerick, 
through the Golden Vale, as they call 
it. It’s the place, you know, where all the 
famous race horses come from, and I hap- 
pened to mention how wonderfully luxuri- 
ant the grazing was. 

“You may well say that!’’ said the 
gentleman addressed. ‘‘Did you ever hear 
the story of the Kerry man who came up 
here once to buy a piece of land? I must 
tell you that down in Kerry the land is so 
poor that it would take an acre of it to keep 
a goat alive. 
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Here Is a Private 
Pumping Station 
for Your Home 


Health demands plenty of fresh, 
running water in the home. Any - 
physician will tell you that. 


Have you running water in the 
kitchen? Have you a modern 
bathtub—a: washbowl—a toilet of 
modern comfort and convenience? 
Running water brings these health 
necessities. 


Do you pump and carry water 
on wash day? Running water 
means sanitary tubs in the cellar. 
You just turn a faucet. 


Water for Every Need 


Running water means plenty 
of water for every need, UNDER 
PRESSURE. Water to sprinkle 
the lawn and garden. Water to 
wash the car. Water for fire pro- 
tection. 


Why put up with the hand 
pump and the pail or other old- 
time methods when for little 
money you can have the famous 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Plant? 


Its Automatic 
FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


It is a private pumping station. Oper- 
ates from any electric light socket or home 
lighting plant circuit. Pumps water from 
cistern, shallow well, spring, stream or 
lake, under pressure. Practically noiseless. 
Pressure automatically maintained. No 
switch to turn. No adjusting. Has ga/- 
vanized steel tank. 


Capacity 200 Gallons per Hour 


This is the only water plant having the 
famous Fairbanks-Morse pump. Has 
capacity of 200 gallons per hour. This 
means water for the whole family and for 
every need at a few cents a week. 


Quality of plant guaranteed by the 
name, Fairbanks-Morse. Do not accept 
a substitute. If you do not know our 
local dealer, write for his name. See this 
plant. Literature sent free upon request. 
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has made Stetson 
the first hat in America 


STETSON HATS 


STYLED FOR YOUNG MEN 


In many a well-loved dish 
—a long absent flavor 


N gingerbread, cookies, baked beans, ’lasses 
pie—that never-to-be-forgotten flavor of real 


old plantation-made molasses! Brer Rabbit 
molasses brings it back again in all its well- 
remembered deliciousness. Send for recipe 
book, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


In two grades: Gold Label—light molasses 
Green Label—dark molasses 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 
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“Well, sir, the Limerick man was telling 
the Kerry man how good the land was. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘if you were to turn a 
heifer out in it in the evening you would 
scarcely be able to see her the next morning, 
the grass would grow so high during the 
night.’ Now what do you suppose the 
Kerry man’s reply was?” 

“Tt’s beyond me.” 

“<“That’s nothing,’ retorted the Kerry 
man; ‘if you left a heifer out at night in 
my country the divil a bit of her you’d iver 
see again!’”’ 

Honestly, it’s the nicest job I ever had in 
my life—just going from one place to an- 
other, talking about sport; and the best 
of it is, you never meet a man there that’s 
in a hurry. 

One day I thought I’d take a little ride 
from Templemore to Thrules, because a 
friend offered to lend me a horse, and just 
then in that country automobiles were as 
searce as hen’s teeth, most of the people 
having hidden theirs for fear they would be 
commandeered by the irregulars. 

I had got about halfway on my journey 
and was going along a road hedged in 
heavily on both sides by hawthorn, when 
suddenly two young men sprang from the 
concealment of the bushes, both armed 
with service rifles and revolvers, and com- 
manded me to halt. 

You know, I did. 

““Where are you going?”’ they demanded 
roughly, but before I could answer the first 
question they fired another one at me: 
“Where do you come from?” 

I explained in a general way, if perhaps 
vaguely, that I was just traveling through 
the country. 

“Aye, yes. What’s your business?” 

I replied that I didn’t have any particu- 
lar business. I did not want to say that 
I was a writer—not to those boys. 

‘Are you looking for something?” they 
demanded. ‘“‘ Well,’ said I, ‘‘I’m not look- 
ing for a fight, though if I was to find a 
good hunting dog I guess I could be per- 
suaded to buy him.” 

At the word “‘guess”’ my captors seemed 
to cock their ears. ‘‘Aye, you’re from 
America!” 

“Thank God, I am.”’ 

“And you like hunting dogs?” 

eT do ” 


“They tell me they have some fine dogs 
in the States. Have they got any grey- 
hounds, I dunno?”’ queried the taller of the 
two. 

I explained that we used to have some 
great greyhounds in America and did a lot 
of coursing until the Blue Laws stopped us. 


The Enemies of Sport 


As the boys became interested I felt my- 
self on firmer ground, and enlarged freely 
on my knowledge and experiences as a 
leash man. I had something to say about 
For Freedom and other famous ones that 
were imported to America, and at their 
invitation dismounted and sat down in the 
hedge row for as comfortable a talk on 
sport generally as I ever had in my life. 

After a while I forgot all about having 
been taken prisoner, and I am sure my 
custodians did likewise, because when I got 
ready to start again I told them I would 
have to be going while it was light, and 
they did not make the slightest objection. 
In fact they walked with me about half a 
mile down the road and showed me the 
right turn by which I could go down a 
boreen and make a short cut to the town, 
also furnishing me with fulsome informa- 
tion concerning the hotel to stop at and 
where I could best find a stall for my horse. 
We parted with mutual expressions of es- 
teem and regard. 

And from all this you will gather that 
uppermost in the heart of the sane, normal 
Irishman is the desire to keep alive healthy, 
wholesome sport for sport’s sake. 

But you begin to wonder how long he 
will be permitted to carry on, unless the 
people who have been turning the country 
upside down change both in viewpoint and 
in sentiment. 


Treland is particularly fitted for raising 


livestock because the whole south is an 
agricultural country. Its chief value lies 
in the fact that you can raise better-boned 
horses and more evenly fatted cattle with 
less effort than anywhere else. So the 
Irishman of the counties naturally takes to 
horse and cattle raising, and this forms 
rather an important item when considering 
his yearly budget. You can’t take it away 
from him without having him feel a dis- 
tinct loss. It is all right enough to say that 
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hard to make men believe it who 
the possibilities of their land under the 
conditions and who appreciate the im 
tant addition to their income that aeg 
through the yearly sale of the young ho; 

Away back in 1886, when the land-lea 
troubles were, practically the same eo) 
tion had to be combated. At that time 
late John Gubbins was master of the L 
erick Hounds. In sustaining the pack 
tirely at his own expense a conserya’ 
estimate was that he spent between tw 
and fifteen thousand pounds a year, 
the total amount distributed during a, 
son by members of the hunt, visitors 
others, for upkeep, horses, servants anc 
attendant expenses, was said to be ]}j 
less than half a million dollars a year, — 
some of the irreconcilables thought the 
would be a good thing to stop the hunt 
and to further their theory they b 
poison the hounds by the wholesale. Ni 
rally such action could have only one res 
The master stopped hunting and ma 
his entourage to England. ee 

But sometimes in Ireland they hay 
way of acting first and thinking of 
consequences afterwards. So it was t 
when the merchants and country pe 
realized what the direct loss meant tot 
individual pockets, there was a terr 
to-do, and all kinds of resolutions promi 
protection were sent to the exiled mast 
without avail, however, because, I belii 
he never hunted a pack in Ireland agai 


we can do this and we can do that, . | 


The Naming of Galtee More 


The whole thing is really so hard to 
derstand! The people naturally tak 
sport as a duck does to water. Man 


will endeavor by disruption to tear d 
all its time-honored traditions. Then t 
are the very ones to wonder why it doe 
live and last! 

I can’t help thinking of a memor 
visit I had over at the Knockainey § 
Farm, where Ard Patrick and Galtee M 
the English Derby winners, were hb 
And to the Irishman, let me tell you, th 
like a visit to a sacred shrine. You se 
isn’t such a big place, as we would mea 
farms in this country, but from its | 


Eclipse Stakes, the Two Thousand Guir 
the Newmarket Stakes, the Irish De 
and many others of lesser note. Just y 
you might call a regular nest of champi 
And old Michael Byrne, the ancient; 
groom, is still hale and hearty. And 
what pride he tells you how these g} 
horses got their historic names! I’ll hay 
tell it to you in his own words. ; 
“Faith,” said he, “‘Misther John 
sitting at breakfast one morning, anda’ 
that was passing by the road ran in 
sez he, ‘Misther John,’ sez he, ‘the. 
mare out in the paddock has a eolt,! 
he’s as big as Galtee More.’ a 
“* All right,’ sez Misther John. ‘VW 
call him Galtee More.’”’ 
Galtee More, I must tell you, is on! 
the high peaks in the Galtee range of m! 
tains a few miles back of the farm. 
““So then,’’ continued Michael, “the 
colt that came to the ould mare, © 
called him Ard Patrick, after the 0? 
peak in the Galtee range. Then, as! 
know, both of these colts, sons of thes 
mare, Morganette, won the English De 
An’ faith, when Galtee More ran I 
over to England with Misther John,’ 
after the race, when the Prince was wa’ 
to shake hands with him, he saw me st 
ing there, and ran across and shook hi 
with me first. ‘Ah, Mike,’ sez he, “well 
it! And it’s a proud day for us!’ __ 
“Oh, he was a great man, was Mis! 
John. When we came home he dout 
everybody’s wages on the place, 
mitted all his tenants half a year’s | 
Everybody celebrated and we had bon} 
going up on the mountains every nigh! 
a week.”’ .. | 
It was this kind of day and sent! 
that kept and still keeps the spark of ©) 
alive in Ireland. It may be that it will! 
vive all its present vicissitudes, be 
through all the troubles of the 
Irish sportsman has shown wondert 
cuperative power. It will be probing 
far into the subsequent to prophe 
cerning that. We can, with the ¢ 
friends of Ireland and Irishmen all ove! 
world, hope that such will be the ¢ 


brought the doctor forward with an 
jastic: “Say, that is an interesting 
You ought to know’’—signifi- 
|}—“‘how a doctor’s bills drag on. But 
er have to wait for mine? I should 
t! And are my statements ever 
ned?” Reminiscently he smiled. 
hardly!” 
directed his attention to the statue 


e old home place to pay for it.”’ 

gnger could the note of sarcasm be 
/ without a sacrifice of personal dig- 
‘ind F. Ernest Bradly was framing 
sompetitive come-back when the 
ie telephone distracted him to his 


stor Bradly, of the Bradly Sana- 
a speaking. . . . Ah! Leaving 
vay? Please tell her I must 
) here. . Yes, in a few min- 
Hanging up the receiver he turned 
guest. “Sorry, old man, but I’ve 
<urn you out now.” 
Some fair lady about to have her 
ated, eh?” Leisurely he rose and 
ed to the door. ‘‘ Well, go to it, old 
y) After all, we’re only Jung once!”’ 
audevillain atrocity failed to pene- 
-/e Bradly consciousness, so absorbed 
» doctor in his own musings. Ex- 
ne adjusted a log in the fireplace and 
wed a bunch of roses as he followed 
ar to the door. And all through the 
utory closing amenities his brow was 
¢ in preoccupation. 
v, let’s see,” this to himself, of 
-“she’s foreign; French, I think; 
jarather nice voice! Ah, I have it!” 
time the two men were shaking 
si after which Doctor Bradly said, 
ii, J. B. As you go out would you 
jatting a record on the phonograph 
n? That thing from Samson and 
a My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, you 


7, 

u2 thing,” the other promised with 
“but how about My Luv is Like a 
1-Rosis?”’ 

{inber 22, lower shelf to the right.” 
sedly the astringency of this should 
stunken any comic spirit; yet it was 
iaeive hilarity that J. B. dis- 


cat his desk Doctor Bradly had a 
nents with the poets before Saint- 
sidulcet selection sounded; 
u; memorizing the lady’s first name, 
n! when she walked in. 
| Miss Hillaire!” He went forward 
her, a soothing professional manner 
nized by an Old World graciousness. 
, eating her near the desk, a brief 
g: about the weather enabled him 
i" her. 
eas a young woman around thirty, 
sii head taller than the neurologist. 
i weed coat buttoned closely around 
‘at and the heavy-meshed, thickly 
veil of a small toque made any 
: of her comeliness necessarily vague. 
a wee was charming, with the tim- 
| bronze bell and a French accent 
aled a kind of piquant edginess. It 
tls accent which now informed the 
*jappraisal with certain apprehen- 
~hat is, the sense of security behind 
le of was possible through his 
1 


ge of the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
»|at would this cover the psychology 
Gallic nature? In other words, 
‘possible that the originator of that 
»tto, “Don’t start anything you 
yp,” had in mind the posterity of 
aj de Pompadour, Lenclos and kin- 
turbing influences? 
So, doctor, I am really cured?” 
laire broke into his mental debate. 
absolutely!” A recognition of the 
T/ suggestion supplied the conviction. 
my melancholy spells will be no 


€juestion stimulated an intensive 
/' hls patient. Certainly there was 
In manner or mannerism to indi- 
ything but a thoroughly reliable 
Tol; in fact her poise suggested a 
//40n so much superior to most of 
cases as to admit a reassured 
rejoinder: “After you leave 
guarantee there will be no 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


She sighed with relief. “‘That’s comfort- 
able; I mean comforting. And now, doctor, 
may I have my bill?” 

“Certainly.” 

From an upper drawer F. Ernest Bradly 
handed out a statement which Miss Hillaire 
pevented with her head turned towards the 

oor. 

“What lovely music!’’ Quietly she lis- 
tened. “‘And the name of the piece?” 

“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. Samson 
and Delilah, you know.” 

And as her gaze shifted back to him with 
a murmured “Of course,’ his eyes held 
hers compellingly for a moment. Then 


swinging halfway in his chair the doctor 


fell into a sort of tragic abstraction, an ex- 


pression doubtlessly identified in the Har- | 


per course as a wistful reverie. 

Wholly unconscious of it, however, Miss 
Hillaire looked up from her bill with: ‘But, 
Doctor Bradly, isn’t eight hundred dollars 
for three weeks rather tall—I should say, 
steep?”’ 

The physician of the soul came out of 
his daydream.with a start. ‘‘ Hight hundred 
dollars—three weeks?’’ he repeated daz- 
edly. “Ah!” A return of memory. “You 
mean your bill. Really, Miss Hillaire, I 
never bother with these tiresome state- 
ments. The bookkeeper we 

Ignoring the gentle reproach of this the 
other intercepted: ‘But there are fifteen 
massages here, and I had only twelve.’ 

“Dear lady, you must forgive me,” 
no longer could the curse of an ostensibly 
breaking heart be diverted, “but I cannot 
talk of these things now. I am too un- 
nerved.”’ 

“Oh”—with concern—“I am sorry. Is 
it that you are ill?” 

“Miss Hillaire!’’ Shakily he rose to face 
her tensely. ‘‘Miss Hillaire, I cannot let 
you go without saying that I love you 
deeply, deathlessly. To me you are that 
ideal of loveliness and charm—heart and 
brain—whom every man hopes some day 
to meet. The flavor of your personal- 
ity ee 

An outraged “Doctor Bradly!’’ halted 
him as the woman leaped to her feet; but 
resolutely he continued: ‘The first time 
I heard your dear voice, I knew. Then 
some chord of—of—of ineffable delight 
vibrated through all my being. Listen!”’ 
he enjoined in a hushed voice, and as Miss 
Hillaire automatically turned her head to- 
wards the sirupy cadences he quickly con- 
sulted the book on his desk. This permitted 
a glib but glorified “‘Then I realized it was 
the voice of love, which, as Shakspere 
says, ‘makes heaven drowsy with the har- 
mony.’”’ Abreathy pause. “‘And younever 
guessed?” ; 

“Certainly not!” the lady informed him 
acidly. 

“Ah, sometimes I thought you had! 
Isn’t it Byron who says: ‘In many ways 
does the full heart reveal—the—the’’”’— 
here his memory system sprang a leak, but 
fortunately Miss Hillaire’s preoccupation 
with her glove enabled him to connect up 
with the original fount of inspiration— 
““‘reveal,’’’ he read, “‘‘the presence of a 
love it would conceal’?”’ 

“Byron?” A brassy note sharpened the 
bronze-bell voice. “It has a sound like 
your American poet, Mr. Frank Crane!” 

“Frank Crane! Nonsense!’’ With the 
justifiable testiness of a gentleman who 
knows his classics he turned to the docu- 
mentary evidence; but recalling himself 
just in time, stepped back into character. 
“But what does it matter? At least, had I 
thought you ignorant of my feelings I would 
not have spoken. As a servant of science, 
perhaps i 

“Tt is not as a servant of science,” 
ironically, ‘“‘that your declarations seem in 
very bad taste. It is as a married man with 
many children.”’ 

“But ” Dramatically he stiffened. 
“Does that avowal imply any active 
disloyalty to them? Is it possible’’—an in- 
credulous gasp—‘‘that you have misunder- 
stood? Have you thought because the fire 
you kindled here’’—impressively but pru- 
dently he struck his thirty-inch expan- 
sion—“‘flamed into speech that I meant 
something equivocal, unworthy?” 

His histrionic attitude—cf. Injured In- 
nocence, Harper Course—was one calling 
for immediate propitiation; but Miss 
Hillaire stood fixed and speechless. Obvi- 
ously the Continental creature, unaccus- 
tomed to the ultimate austerities of the 
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Anglo-Saxon temperament, had thought 
just that. For there were both embarrass- 
ment and apology in her final: “I am 
sorry if I misconstructed aC 

“Then you did!’’ The doctor closed his 
eyes as if to shut in an ideal imperiled by 
such misconceptions. It was a long moment 
before he could master a forgiving gentle- 
ness. ‘‘Why, ‘I could not love thee, dear, 
so much, loved I not honor more.’ It was 
the unselfishness of my love that justified 
my speaking. A love which asks nothing, 
expects nothing.” 

“You mean 

“T mean, 


” 


‘A place in thy memory, dearest, 
Is all that—that—er—I claim; 
To—to pause and look back when thou hear- 
est 
The sound of my name.’”’ 


He quoted raptly, reverently. 

Impulsively the lady stepped towards 
him. “I think I can promise you that.’ 
Patently this unexpected dénouement, so 
rarely sequent to such a prologue, touched 
her. Regret and certainly respect quivered 
in her voice as she extended an ungloved 
hand. “And now, may I say good-by?”’ 

This the doctor clasped between both 
of his. Soulfully he held her eyes. “ Hé- 
léne’’—a gasp betokening a fierce inner 
conflict broke from him—‘‘ Héléne, my be- 
loved, would you kiss me just once?” 

With a hostile haste Miss Hillaire jerked 
away her hand and backed away. ‘“Cer- 
tainly not!” 

“But,” he pleaded piteously, “your eyes 
are so kind. Can you deny me just this?”’ 

“ Tamsorry,’’ with emphasis, ‘‘ but az 

“But it is so little!” 
teeth closed over—ostensibly—trembling 
lips. “‘Just one tingling memory, my sweet, 
to help me face the empty future. Just— 
one—tingling—memory!”’ 

To his emotional stress were sacrificed 
both Napoleonic impressiveness and pro- 
fessional dignity; and without these his 
physical insignificance dwarfed into some- 
thing poignantly pathetic. Certainly none 
but the hardest heart could have denied 
a tingling memory to such a crushed, ab- 
ject figure, and Miss Hillaire, after a mo- 
eet reflection, sighed a resigned ‘‘ Very 
well.”’ 

Impetuously then, of course, the doctor 
rushed to her; on tiptoes, through the 
heavy-meshed veil, delivered a sketchy 
salute. It was a kiss that suffered, one 
might say, with anemia, belonging to that 
class reserved for spinster aunts whose pro- 
longed dalliance under the mistletoe makes 
defaulture impossible, or at least impolitic. 
And yet immediately afterwards the doctor 
flung himself upon the divan, face in hands, 
a palpable commotion visible around the 
shoulder seams. 

“Go, please!’”? he bade her chokingly. 
“And—and Mizpah.”’ 

Hesitantly Miss Hillaire made her way 
to the door; but paused on the threshold. 
“T am staying at the inn for a few days,”’ 
gently, “and I’ll send a check for my bill 
when I send for my large trunk.”’ 

The impatience of his ‘“‘Yes—yes”’ re- 
buked the lady’s sense of the fitness of 
topics; this intrusion of bills and baggage 
into such an emotional crisis. Yet the mo- 
ment she retreated he sprang to the phone. 

“T want to speak to John, please. 

No, no! The porter. Johrid aga 
Doctor Bradly speaking. Will you hold 
Miss Hillaire’s trunk until you see the re- 
ceipted bill? . Yes. Thank you.” 

This finished, he hurried to the stationary 
bowl behind the screen. In deference, how- 
ever, to the amenities prescribing more or 
less privacy for tooth and nail businesses 
we withhold any report of the subsequent 
proceedings. 

It was two hours later, a little after eight, 
that F. Ernest Bradly returned to his office, 
where after a brief dalliance at his desk he 
started for the arched doorway. Halfway 
there he halted as a dazzling vision ap- 
peared—a bewilderingly beautiful woman 
in green and silver—a décolleté frock, 
chic, shimmering, rue-de-la-paixian—from 
which ivory arms and shoulders stood out 
in sculptural symmetries. In her hand 
she carried a large silver-embroidered bag 
whose jade clasp matched the long pen- 
dants in her ears. Thick, bobbed chestnut 
hair curled crisply about a faintly familiar 


ace. 

“Miss Hillaire!”” Astonishment in her 
changed appearance widened to include 
surprise at this reappearance; then, with 
a comprehending smile: ‘‘Ah! You came 
back about that tiresome bill.” 


An arc of flawless — 
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She came towards him, and ther 
from a near-by lamp lit up burnir 
lidded eyes. “‘No, no. I came back] 
I must.” She was breathing sp: 
cally. ‘After I left here your wor 
ringing in my ears, and suddenly Ir 
I saw what I thought the gratitu 
patient for a doctor was—was an 
to your love.” 

During this speech bewilderment 
listener’s face ceded to fright, and 
she took a step towards him he bac 
agitatedly. 

“You’re crazy—I mean, it’s 
Here’’—looking around in panie—‘ 
you a bromide.”’ : 

“Can a bromide dull that eterna 
my ears: ‘He loves me! He loves1 
loves me!’” 

Her voice made an excited as 
after each period, and at the finish gs 
another step towards the doctor. 
treat, however, was commensurate 
speed and distance; and not unt 
three vocal swallows could he 5s 
calm enough to beg: ‘“ Miss Hillai 
must compose yourself. I ll—TI’ 
spirationally—“‘get you a glass of | 

Naturally this evoked more im 
scorn than the bromide. ‘‘ Water!” 
slurred into a rich melting ten 
““Ah, my beloved, have you forgot 
Song of Solomon? ‘Many waters 
quench love,’’”’ she quoted eestz 
“neither can the floods drown it.”’ 

The doctor bit his lips nervously 
harassed frown wrote across the 
brow its evidence of growing alarm 
a fool he’d been to try a rational s 
treatment on an irrational foreign 
telling how far she’d go!. His expe 
however, with hysteria counseled 1 
ate methods; and there was a soothi 
in his reproof. ‘Miss Hillaire, wh 
left this room I flattered myself you 
well-balanced, equilibrated = 

“Well-balanced! Bah!’ The 
flung back her head with magnifie 
dain. ‘I was an iceberg, but, ah! 
bronze-bell voice quivered. “‘It wasy 
that warmed me into life. Your kis 

With extended arms she swept 1 
him, but the terrorized neurologist | 
behind the desk. 

“For God’s sake, control yot 
Panting and blenched, drying the p 
tion from his brow with a page unthi 
torn from the poets, he faced his ¢ 
but now she paused in baffled wonc 

“But what has come over you, m 
est? Is it that my indifference chill 
love?” A shudder went through | 
she closed her eyes; yet a minute lat 
opened upon him with reassured 
ness. “But no! Your kiss told rt 
burning passion that cannot chat 
knew—I knew you had never reall} 
a woman before!” 

Yet she made no advances towar 
and the Napoleonic neurologist, bul 
into comparative security behind tk 
gave himself up to strategic conside 
Once he reached for the telephone; 
abandon such maneuver immediat 
general alarm, with its probably re 
publicity, would not only deploy all 
tients, both past and present, int 
troops, but would certainly shoot ec 
able poison gas into his home life. 
was best to temporize with the | 
hopes that she might be outgenel 
diplomacy; or, presuming possible 
here, until the porter came to turn 
lights. ‘ 

Meanwhile she stood regarding hi 
fully. ‘Ah, I understand now!” 
kind of tragic resignation. “It is yo 
of honor that is trying to stiffle”—s 
nounced it to rime with “piffle”- 
love. But, oh, my dear one!” A 
energy. “Do you not remembe 
Pope?” 

“You mean the present Pope?’ 
doctor consulted his watch matter-o! 

“Alexander Pope, beloved.’ Hest 
she quoted: ‘‘A curse on all | 
those which love has made! Love, 
air at sight of human ties, spreads | 
wings, and—and’’’—then triumph 
““and in a moment flies.’ And is 
true?’’—eagerly. | 

“Very neat,” the other com 
blandly. Indulgence was best until! 
decide upon the proper diplomati( 
ures; but, startled, he jumped ba) 
ery of ringing elation broke from h¢ 

“Then you do agree with me! 
see that we must let our love sv 
away. Oh!” 

(Continued on Page i 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

Again she stepped towards him, only to 
be halted by the other’s shrill explosion: 
“You mean ——” 

“J mean, gently, “‘as Ruth) says: 
‘Whither thou goest I will go; . . . thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.’”’ 

All his old terror reinstated itself. ‘It’s 
out of the question-—your remaining here!”’ 

“Remaining here. Of course!’”’ A wither- 
ing scorn of such an idea melted into a kind 
of transport. 

“No, we will go away together, to some 
little island, ‘where the moonlight is like 
fever.’ There hand in hand we will let the 
world go by.” 

F. Ernest Bradly received the island 
proposition with all the reactions that St. 
Helena doubtless evoked from Bonaparte. 
Once his mouth opened for speech, some 
flaming retort that would burn into the 
creature’s softening brain; then deciding 
that these feverish fancies called for cold 
applications of irony he frigidly asked: 
“Madam, will you come back from your 
little island long enough to remember that 
I have a wife and four children?”’ 

“A wife—four children!’’ A dazed look 
surrendered to “Ah, yes! Your wife. But 
I shall go to her and make her see that man- 
made ties must go down before a love like 
ours.’”’ Resolutely she wheeled. “I shall go 
to her at once.” 

She started towards the hall, but the déc- 
tor, hurdling over a stool and beating the 
world’s record for a seven-yard dash, out- 
distanced her. 

“Don’t you dare!”’ He barred the door 
with outstretched hands. 

“T must!’’ 

“You won’t!” 

The air whistled through his clenched 
teeth as his chest lifted and fell. Standing 
thus, he suggested some practitioner of a 
new system of deep-breathing exercises 
rather than a graduate of the Harper Dra- 
matic Course. Certainly the frantic squeak 
in his voice as the woman made a defiant 
advance negated all its histrionic values. 
“Come one step nearer, and I’ll call an 
attendant! I refuse to H 

“You refuse!’’ ° Regally she towered 
above him. “‘And how about me? It is I— 
I—I who refuse! Refuse to let you sacrifice 
our happiness to a mistaken sense of honor. 
Do you think,’’ her eyes blazed in an- 
ger, ‘‘I will let your soul, created for life’s 
highest adventures, be stiffled here in this 
deadening atmosphere, here among these 
soulless scientific books?’ A flourish 
towards the shelves. “‘No, no! I would 
rather,’ jerkily she pulled from her bag a 
revolver, ‘kill you first!’’ 

‘*H-h-help!’’ he gasped weakly. 

Now, according to rumor, there are six 
hundred thousand fibers in every muscle 
of the biceps; but suddenly each of these 
went back on him. Weakly he swayed, 
then by a gusty effort he flung himself upon 
the homicidal maniac. The surprise of the 
attack enabled him to grip the wrist above 
the weapon, but quickly she shifted it to her 
left hand, which immediately flew ceiling- 
ward, far above his head. 

Yet, through a frantic tiptoed reach he 
got hold of the dangling bag. The cords 
grew tauter and tauter, and at last her arm 
lowered. One leap and his fingers closed 
around the gun. In a panting struggle they 
rocked. Now and then his grip slipped 
under the pressure of her superior strength, 
but desperation empowered him to a re- 
newed hold. But suddenly she wheeled, her 
back against the narrow chest, all his move- 
ments blocked by the weight and pressure 
of her body. Slowly but inexorably her 
long white arm pushed out; he felt his 
clutch unlocking. Then followed a moment 
which corroborates all the testimony of the 
drowning about their snappy mental proc- 
esses. For in ten seconds the terrorized 
neurologist not only saw himself dated up 
for a rendezvous with death, as the poet 
says, but he had time to speculate about 
the sentence of the murderess, the bitter 
comments of the press on such an atrocity— 
a benefactor to humanity cut down in his 
prime. Also a throb of pity for the widowed 
Rowena, who, despite her jealous nature 
and imperfect understanding of him- 
self, had been a fairly satisfactory mother 
to their children. But just then, luckily for 
the prospective orphans, a log in the fire- 
place fell with a crash. Miss Hillaire 
jumped, turned her head, relaxed her mus- 
cles. A quick maneuver and the revolver 
lay in the doctor’s hands; one bound took 
him bebind the divan. 
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The frustrated criminal gave a smoth- 
ered moan, facing him in disheveled help- 
lessness. A broken shoulder strap hung 
over her heaving bosom; her hair was 
touseled in a wild lawlessness; and but one 
pendant dangled from her ear; the other 
gleamed on the carpet. Yet F. Ernest 
Bradly’s appearance presented an equal 
disorder. His hair, too, matted clammily 
over his eyes; gone was the decorous bou- 
tonniére; and his number 14 collar had 
wilted into a stringy rag. 

“Listen!’’ his voice jerked out through 
spasmodic gasps. “If you will go to your 
hotel and wait for me 

“You mean,” with dilated eyes, 
will come to me, my lover!” 

“‘T mean I will come and talk things over 
with you quietly!” 

Hungrily, hopefully she searched his 
face; then a sigh of inexpressible pathos 
sent a shudder through her. ‘‘No, you will 
never come. Your noble nature will make 
you crush me from your heart.’”’ Slowly 
her eyes filled with tears, and sinking into 
a chair she broke into hard, gulping sobs. 
“But, oh, what is to become of me! The fu- 
ture! The bleakness, the blackness of it!” 

Burying her face in the angle of an elbow 
supported by the chair arm she gave herself 
up to grief. An uncontrolled paroxysmic 
grief that should have elicited pity from 
the hardest heart; yet Doctor Bradly’s 
response was a sigh of relief, for the situa- 
tion, he felt, was now in his hands. In other 
words, tears, woman’s only weapon, accord- 
ing to the poets, could be handled so less 
riskily than the cold steel variety. 

Reassured by the thought he deposited 
the revolver on the table behind him as he 
murmured, “Really, you know, you’ve got 
to pull yourself together.”’ 

She looked up then, and her misted eyes 
caught sight of the pistol. 

“No, I can’t face it! It would be better 
to end it all now.” 

Up she sprang and started for the table. 
But with one motion he naturally recap- 
tured the thing first. 

“Give me that gun!”’ Erect, heroic, she 
confronted him, like some dauntless Joan 
of Arc. 

But the doctor, not to be outdone, threw 
a Napoleonic imperiousness into his ‘Not 
in a million years.’ 

Gradually the woman’s shoulders sagged 
and as she dropped weakly to the divan a 
quivering anguish flashed across her face. 
“Oh! But I cannot bear it!”’ Fresh tears 
flooded her eyes. ‘‘The years and years 
ahead of me. Never to feel your arms 
around me! Never to see the gleam of your 
white teeth as you smile into my eyes. 
Never to 

A sudden gulp choked her into silence. 
Then another outburst of tears, which the 
doctor regarded with compassionate indul- 
gence. Poor creature! It was natural, of 
course, but none the less tragic that the 
affections of the starved nature had fas- 
tened upon him. “There! There!”” Hebent 
and ventured a kindly pat upon her bowed 
shoulders. ‘‘ You mustn’t take on so. Time 
will bring forgetfulness.”’ 

The heresy of this prophecy brought her 


“you 


to her feet. ‘‘ Forget you!’’—with unutter- 
able scorn. 
“Yes, Miss Hillaire. You are a young 


and charming woman.” He paused and her 
eyes caught his; eyes, luminous, compel- 
ling, blackly outlined by the tear-wet lashes. 
“By Jove!’’—with sudden conviction— 
“vou are a beautiful woman. Some day 
there will come into your life a man free 
to love you.” 

There was in this prediction almost a 
faint envy for that problematical unen- 
cumbered gentleman, but it drew from the 
woman only a sardonic laugh. ‘‘And do 
you think, having loved a god—I could 
love a mere man?” 

The doctor smiled a deprecatory ‘Oh, 
nonsense! J ——”’ But Miss Hillaire, her 
brows constricted tragically, intercepted: 
“No. Your noble character, your beautiful 
soul with its passion for music and poetry, 
your—magnetic personality 

She halted and the doctor cleared his 
throat, eying her with a new respect. Not 
only a beautiful woman but one capable 
of fine discriminations and appreciations. 
Gad, if only Rowena recognized his values 
like this! 

“‘And oh, your flashing white smile!’ 
Miss Hillaire turned her head, in the throes 
of some new stress. It was fully a minute 
before she could finish. “‘No, you have 
spoiled all other men for me.” 

“Well,” comfortingly, “‘even if they 
do not fire your imagination as I have done, 
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Pain Stops Instan n 


© B& B 1922 


00 


With 
Plug 
attached 


$1152 


iILONG RANGE 


ASSURE |. 
PERFECT 
TONE 
QUALITY 


%k or loud signals are received 
ij no distortion or foreign noises. 
vical programs, so often ruined 
ixtraneous metallicsounds, may 
eard with natural tone quality 
vice or instrument. 


Iphone engineers of thirty years’ | 
pience guarantee the advantages 
tis Head Set, whether you use 
yal set, amplifier or loud speaker. 
yar dealer cannot supply you with the 


yjne Electric Automatic Head Set, we 
end it direct to you postpaid. 


bs and Dealers—Write today for discounts 
i I particulars about our jobber-dealer plan. 


‘ifomatic Electric 
~ Company 


agineers, Designers and Manufacturers 


of the Automatic Telephone in 
Use the World Over. 


i OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


$700.00 
for Christmas 


If you want it, 
cut out this ad, 
write your name 
and address in the 
margin and mail. 
We will tell you 
- how the money 
i may easily be 
yours by collect- 
ing local renewals 
__ and new subscrip- 
tions for 


“HE SATURDAY 
WWENING Post 


871 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


\TO BUSINESS forYourself, Establish 


and operate a ‘“ New 

Candy Factory "in your community. We furnish 
-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 
a Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't put it off! 
GSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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there may be one who can at least look out 
after your future.”’ 

Again the neurologist laid the gun down, 
then selected a4 fresh rose for his lapel as she 
murmured, ‘‘No, that cannot be. I must 
stiffle the flame you have kindled here.’’ 

“Stifle, Miss Hillaire.’’ 

“Stifle, then.’’ She accepted the correc- 
tion automatically; then her shoulders 
collaborated in a resigned shrug. ‘It is as 
your Coleridge says: ‘To know, to esteem, 
to love, and then to part, makes up life’s 
tale to many a feeling heart.’’’ A hesitant 
pause, during which she scanned the other’s 
face with imploring humility. ‘‘But before 
I go, would you—would you kiss me just 
once?” 

“Certainly not!” 
doctor stepped back. 

“With one kiss draw ‘my whole soul 
through my lips, as sunlight drinketh dew.’”’ 

The quotation came in a half whisper as 
she stood, head tilted back, her eyes invi- 
tational gleams under arched, petitioning 
brows, her lips parted, humid like scarlet 
threads across her face. It is safe to say 
that the only man capable of permanently 
resisting such an appeal would have been 
a case of complete paralysis. 

Certainly the doctor began showing signs 
of defective control; then his higher nature 
ia Be in a perfunctory ‘I am sorry, 

ut as ee 72. 

“But it is so little. Just one tickling— 
tingling memory to help me face the empty 
future.” 

“Very well.’”’ After all, he owed the 
poor thing something. “If you promise to 
go then.” 

“‘T promise, my beloved.” 

The next moment she had gathered him 
into a clinging embrace, then bending, 
kissed him. 

Now if the doctor was correct in imput- 
ing to neurasthenics lives cheated of senti- 
mental enrichments—and their accessory 
training in osculation—Miss Hillaire’s 
technical skill and highly specialized ex- 
pertness showed a natural talent for kissing 
that amounted to genius. When Shak- 
spere wrote “‘ Parting is such sweet sorrow,” 
indubitably he had in mind just such a 
kiss. This was F. Ernest Bradly’s first 
thought, but unfortunately immediately 
afterward his blood pressure went up thirty 
millimeters, and further intellectualization 
became impossible. 

“Oh, my king!” He felt the tender 
touch of her hands upon his face, a touch 
which erased finally all his inhibitions. 

“Oh, I do love you! You wonderful 
woman. Kiss me again!”’ 

Miss Hillaire demonstrated an obliging 
nature; then after a cataleptic interlude 
she drew away to murmur, “And to say 
good-by after this!” ; 

““Good-by? Never!’ Desperately he 
reclasped her. ‘‘ We will go away together.” 

“You mean you will leave your wife?” 
Incredulity shot through with joy. 

“T’d leave anything for you.” 

It was stated with conviction; yet all 
at once a tribal taboo sprang from his 
Puritan conscience. A responsive pucker 
which almost immediately cleared. After 
all, uxoriousness was all right in its way, 
but there were circumstances that justified 
these cases. For instance, hadn’t posterity 
come to see Napoleon’s point of view in that 
Josephine affair? Reassured, he reached 
up to kiss her, when there appeared at the 
door a dark figure—a man who, when he 
took in the tableau, rushed into the room. 

“What does this mean?” And at his 
enraged shout the two broke apart. 

“‘Jim!’’ The woman clutched her throat. 

“J. B.!’’ The doctor swayed weakly 
against a chair back. 

“So this is a sample of your scientific 
love-making, you dirty cad!’’ With a cold 
withering contempt he looked the doctor 
up and down, then turned to the woman, 
who stood in motionless terror, twisting the 
cords of her bag. At sight of her disheveled 
hair and broken shoulder strap a maniacal 
gleam narrowed his eyes. He turned to the 
neurologist. ‘‘Well, do you know what 


Automatically the 


I’m going to do to you?” A twitching smile, 
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as the revolver on the table caught his 
glance. ‘‘I’m going’’—one stride and it 
was in his hands—‘“‘to kill you in cold 
blood.” 

Up flew the doctor’s hands. ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, J. B., let me explain! This woman 
here 
_ But his alibi was lost in the lady’s pierc- 
ing cry. “Jim!” She fell to her knees and 
caught hold of the other’s ill-fitting coat. 
“T swear 2 

With a brutal push, however, he flung 
her off and started for the neurologist, just 
as that gentleman, ashen and trembling, 
sagged over the back of the divan. 

Miss Hillaire sprang to him, and when, 
after a few wrist-slapping measures, he 
opened his eyes, she smiled down reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘Don’t let my husband frighten you 
like this, doctor. Fortunately, the gun is as 
empty as your patients’ futures.” 

Dazedly he blinked at her. It took two 
long minutes for the realities to work 
through his benumbed consciousness. ‘‘Your 
husband?” He tottered to his feet and 
faced her with a return of dignity. “But 
didn’t you register here as Miss Hillaire?”’ 

J. B., his weapon discarded, stood look- 
ing on with the old familiar grin, which 
gave birth to a chuckle as his wife an- 
swered, ‘‘Certainly. That is my name. 
You see, I am an actress—sometimes.”’ 

“Then you mean a 

“That our big scene was what you say— 
a frame-up?”’ She took a comb from her 
bag, and ran it lightly through her hair 
with graceful unconcern. ‘‘ Exactly.” 

F. Ernest Bradly stiffened. An impo- 
tent fury seemed to pour all his blood into 
a softening brain; to thud in veinous 
pulses all over his body. Oh, the intolerable 
ignominy of it! A reflex impulse moved 
him towards the discarded weapon; then 
a memory of its empty chambers diverted 
all his baffled wrath into: ‘‘This is an 
outrage! I as 

“Nonsense, Brad.” J. B.’s laugh cut 
short the threat. ‘“‘Helen was just trying 
to expand your ego.”’ 

This sally joined the two conspirators in 
a burst of uncontrollable laughter. It was 
the husband who sobered first. 

“Honey,” he grinned across at the lady, 
“just as soon as you stiffle your contagious 
mirth you’d better come on out and meet 
your empty future—and the Blakes, who 
are waiting in the car.” 

“T’ll be ready in a moment.” She mo- 
tioned him away with another spurt of 
amusement. ‘‘You run out and play with 
the phonograph.” 

Still grinning, J. B. sauntered to the 
door, but here he paused for a parting quip. 
“Tt’s as our American poet used to say, 
Brad, ‘ You can fool some of the people i 
You know the rest.’”’ And off he went. 

Along with the doctor, Miss Hillaire as- 
sumed a stately dignity. With a business- 
like gravity she drew from her bag a paper. 
“Will you kindly receipt this bill?’ 

“ac But Asie spa | 

“Or does’’—she looked significantly into 
his eyes—‘“‘your wife attend to these tire- 
some statements?” 

He gasped weakly. 
He’d wn GE 

“‘Well?”’ Her sinister interrogation 
prodded him into action. 

“Very well.’’ He took the bill, receipted 


it with a fountain pen and handed it back | 


savagely. ‘‘And now, you get out of here 
at once!” 

“Presently.’’ Her bronze-bell voice was 
soothingly bland as she once more dug into 
the embroidered bag. ‘“‘But first, I’m sure 
you won’t mind if I brush my teeth.” 


Toothbrush in hand, she started for the | 


stationary bowl; but the doctor could 
stand it no longer. Like a hunted creature 
he bolted towards the hall, and if to the 
imaginative there remained with him any 
resemblance to Bonaparte, it must have 
suggested Napoleon immediately after 
Waterloo; especially when, just as he 
reached the door, the phonograph outside 
burst into melody. It was a close-harmony 
record, the melting chorus of that deservedly 
popular song, The End of a Perfect Day. 
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Old Hampshire 
Bond in twelve 
beautiful colors 


You probably know that Old 
Hampshire Bond is made in white 
and twelve different shades. 


But have you ever seriously con- 
sidered the use of some of these 
tinted bonds in your own business? 


For Letterheads—Unless you 
have actually seen them, you can 
have no idea how tasteful and how 
businesslike these colors are, in 
harmonious combinations with the 
proper ink. Gray, for instance, is 
strong, simple, de- 
cidedly attractive, 
and in the best of 
taste. We suggest 
gray letterheads for 
the officers and ex- 
ecutives of yourfirm. 


For Branch Office 

Stationery and departmental 
forms—Here the tinted 
papers is recognized as standard 
practise. 


different shades 


use of 


For Direct Mailings, broadsides, 
etc.—Tinted Old Hampshire Bond 


“Blackmail! Gad! | 


is clean-looking, crisp, crackling 
and tough-fibred, and the different 
colors permit the 
distinctive 
combinations, suit- 


most 


able for series mail- 
ings. 


For Catalogs— 
Colored inserts on 
tinted Old Hamp- 
shire Bond will make price lists, 
terms, or special information liter- 
ally jump out of a booklet. Why 
not try it on your next book? 


For broadsides.etc: 


We have a booklet showing Old 
Hampshire Bond in colors, which we 
will gladly mail to anyone who will 
write for it on his business letterhead. 


Old Hampshire Pond 


Hampshire South 
‘Paper Hadley Falls, 
_ Company ‘Mass. 
| FRENCH ALES 
G LUTEN er 


Imported from France 


Pure white. palatable gluten bread. Smallest bulk; 
reatest food value. Made in France by world's 
argest gluten food establishment. Scientifically pre- 
pared. Never becomes stale. Ask your grocer for 
Brusson Gluten Bread. Or send $2 for box 15 loaves; 


postpaid in U.S. Write for free booklet on gluten diet. 
GUSTAV MULLER, Importer, 16 South William St., New York, N.Y. 


| 

WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 

INVENTION BLANK." Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


_ Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Special Keytainer with 
pocket for auto license. 
Pigskin; calf-lined; 14K 
gold plated key-hooks. 
14K solid gold button and 
corners. 
Srom $2.75 to $8. 


Price $8. Others 
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Utility with good taste 


KEYTAINER De Luxe holds your keys in the most con- 
venient and practical way—and is a personal accessory 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Cut out that business about dumb animals. 
Some dogs deserve to be kicked. The 
Prince should have a decent income. 

WHEN A GIRL IS TWENTY-EIGHT: The 
Prince need not stay away just because he 
is bald, or because he has an impediment 
in his speech, or because he is homely as a 
hedge fence. Kind hearts are more than 
coronets, and so forth, and a girl has a way 
of looking behind exteriors. His voice may 
sound like a buzz saw striking a rusty nail, 
yet he himself may be a perfectly good 
Prince. He should be a gentleman—at 
least, a gentleman in the rough—one whom 
it would give a girl real pleasure to reform. 
Clothes do not count at all—nobody judges 
a man by his clothes. If he has money 
enough for two persons to live on, that’s 
all there is to that. 

WHEN A GIRL APPROACHES THIRTY-FIVE: 
Any male person, not a tramp or a second- 
story man, is a Prince. H. H: 


of rare beauty and good taste. 

The new De Luxe Keytainers are fashioned by master 
craftsmen from the finest leathers and mounted with 14K 
gold plated hooks. All but a few are also trimmed with 
solid gold and packed in satin lined gift boxes. They range 
Alligator calf; brown or grey; 14K in price from $1.50 to $11.00. Keytainers with polished 
ton wind “coniers, Price $5.75, nickel hooks 3oc to $4.00. 

Others from $2.75 to $10; 3 sizes. There are special Keytainers for motorists with pocket 
for auto license. 

Buxton Keytainers keep keys flat, orderly, and easy to 
find. They prevent key-worn pockets and key-torn hand 
bags. Patented Buxton revolving humped key-hooks 
prevent loss of keys and let them turn easily. 

The finest shops everywhere will gladly show you Buxton 
Reis UGBACELTSY prouu or olden Keytainers— the - thoughtful gift”; write us if your dealer 
14K gold plated key-hooks. Solid hasn’t them. Dealers write for data and terms. 


b f rice $3.25, = ‘ 
Cp ep NAS Das aaah BUXTON, INC., Springfield, Mass. 
ar Dept. S 


In New York, The Marbridge Bldg. 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg; 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Compaay, Toronto. 


BUXTON KEYTAINER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The original patented Key-Kase 


Extra Dollars 
Every Month 


At the left are reproduced photographs 
of Mr. H. G. Williams, for 20 years a 
farm machinery salesman in Georgia, and 
Mr. Arthur Ball, a newspaper reporter 
in West Virginia. Though successful in 
their chosen lines these busy men wanted 
some of the comforts and luxuries that 
extra money will buy. 
“T want to keep on working for you,”’ 
writes Mr. Williams, ‘‘and hope to make 
$150.00 extra every month.” ‘‘My best 
day’s. profit so far,” says Mr. Ball, ‘‘is 
$14.00.” For over a year we have paid 
each of these men extra dollars every 
month, just for sending us new and re- 
newal subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentleman. 


Build a Permanent Business 


In every state, and in town and country, broad-gauged men and refined 
women are building up a permanent, profitable business by selling us, at the 
start, a little of their spare time, gradually increasing it as their success war- 
rants. It’s easy, pleasant, dignified business, too—and there’s room for you. 
In fact, we need more, many more workers right now. Let us tell you all 
about our cash offer. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
870 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: While I assume no obligation in asking I would like to know how I 
may make extra dollars every month. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Lines to a Proud Maiden 


EAD high and nose atilt, with air 


reserved, 


As though you came from some diviner 


sphere 


And for a moment only walked these ways 
And breathed the sad pollution men 


breathe here, 


I see you coming down this city street. 


A conscious grace like light about you 


clings. 
Your body has the beauty of a flame 


Against the dawn. The winds’ hushed 


whisperings 


Are gathered in the silence of your eyes 
Where a far sunset burns. And oh, your 


hair 


Ts like a shadowed light. And now you pass. 
My spirit quivers at your haughty air. 


So lovely and so proud—but “‘ pride,” you 


know, 


“Goeth ” This shall my stricken 


heart console ; 
For oh, proud maiden, you’d not be so 
proud, 


If you knew that your stocking had a 
hole! —George Brandon Saul. 


DRAWN BY C, H. FORBELL 


October 28 


From the Salome Sun 


TENDERFOOT from Iowa cam 
last week in an old Lizzie and 
Eye Johnson traded him 160 acres | 
for it. I hear Squint Eye said that tl 
fool couldn’t read and he made th 
out for 640 acres. 


. 


Our poor Old Frog is getting gr 
Waiting for a Rainy Day; | 
If it don’t hurry up and rain, | 
I fear he’ll have a window pan 


Almost everything grows well 
Squint Eye Johnson built a barn la 
and on account of the high price of. 
cut four big cottonwood posts and ge 
in the ground for the corners, nailing 
on to complete the barn. It raine 
after and the corner posts started to; 
and it kept Squint Eye busy alls 
nailing on more boards at the bot 
keep the cows from getting out—a) 
he has a two-story barn and uses t 
story for a henhouse. Squint Eyes; 
more wet year and he will have to | 
aéroplane to feed his chickens. 


In dry years we sometimes have t 
onions in between the rows of potati 
then scratch the onions to make thi 
toes’ eyes water enough to irrigate t 
of the garden—and the kids sure do 
scratch the onions on moonlight nig 


The Cactus Kid says most folks 
ing just because they are going—ar 
just as many are coming back as there 
ing; so we can’t see why they don’t 
at home and write each other posta 
and save their money to buy garde 


Don’t up and make a holler ever 
you have to spend a dollar, for we’ 
to sell you Oil & Gas—and kee 
laughing, happy as you pass; so sper 
money with a smile, and maybe, son 
afterwhile, if you give the boys a 
chance, we might make Salome d 
and if the dance is full of Vim, we th 
Frog might learn to swim. 

—Dick Wick Hall, Editor and Garage0 


“Push Him Closer, Can’t Ye?” 
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SCIENCE and SAUERKRAUT 


66. 
erro: Doctor, sit down. You’ve 
caught me with the goods—I’m in- 
dulging a secret weakness for sauer- 
kraut. We never have it at home— 
my wife laughs at me—but I’m just 
plebeian enough to like it and—” 


“e . . 

My dear sir, don’t ever apologize 
for eating sauerkraut. You don’t 
know, perhaps, that Pasteur called 
sauerkraut one of the most useful 
and healthful vegetable dishes on 
earth.” 


“No, I didn’t know it. Pasteur, the 
French scientist?” 


“None other. You know we med- 
ical men have been learning some 
surprising things about sauerkraut 
lately. I was reading just the other 
day an article by Metchnikoff in 
which he tells of a man who lived 
to be one hundred and three years 
old. He was a weaver, who had al- 
ways led a sober and thrifty life, and 
he had only one grand passion—he 
adored sauerkraut, and heateitin great 
quantities, oftenest raw. Metchni- 
koff says that from all we know of 
the beneficial part played by lactic 
ferments, it is probable that the sauer- 
kraut had a great deal to do with his 
long life.” 


“Ts that'so? My taste for sauerkraut 
is supported by high authorities.” 


“By the highest. For sauerkraut is 
very rich in lactic acid bacilli—the 
same good little germs that Metchni- 
koff tells so much about in his fa- 
-mous work on ‘The Prolongation of 
Life.’ These are the germs that de- 
stroy the poisons in our systems—the 
fighters that attack and destroy the 
bad germs that cause disease.” 


“The Dempseys of the human 
body, eh?” 


> > 


“Exactly. For they don’t know 
when they’re licked. They keep on 
fighting till they win. They are the 
best friends we have in the arena of 
life. And the strongest and most 
energetic of these little friends are 
the kind which literally teems in 
sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice.” 


“The juice that our wives and our 
cooks usually pour down the kitchen 
sink.” 


“Yes. As I said, I have lately been 
reading some very interesting reports 
on sauerkraut. It contains all three 
of the vitamines, it is rich in mineral 
salts and iron, also in calcium, the 
bone building substance. Over in 
Copenhagen sauerkraut and its juice 
are held in high favor for those ail- 
ments arising from uric acid in the 
system. The acid in sauerkraut neu- 
tralizes uric acid—destroys it at the 
source. 


“Thecelebrated Dr. Arnold Lorand 
of Carlsbad, in his book, “Health 


and Longevity Through Rational 


Diet,’ tells of good results from 
one or two tablespoonfuls of sauer- 
kraut at the beginning of a ‘meal. 
Sauerkraut is given first place in the 
diet for diabetics in no less an au- 
thority than Ander’s ‘Practice of 
Medicine.’ Dr. Edward Ochsner has 
given it some very interesting tests at 
the Augustana Hospital in Chicago 
in cases of diabetes, and another 
famous Chicagoan, Dr. Sadler, credits 
it with excellent values as a health 


food. : 


“As to food values—chicken soup 
is considered nourishing—and it is, 
yet the average is only 100 calories, 
while sauerkraut has 125. We think 


of beef soup, 120 calories, as a toler- 


> > 


Every statement made by the doctor in this conversation is substantiated by 
the testimony of the highest scientific authorities. If you would know more 
about the remarkable value of sauerkraut as a health food and as a preventive 
and corrective, mail this coupon for a free copy, postpaid, of ‘Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food,” with new recipes for preparing this delicious food. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CLYDE, OHIO 


ably substantial starter to a good 
meal, but sauerkraut has greater heat 
value. Government reports go even 
further and show the superiority of 
sauerkraut in energy value over such 
valuable vegetables as okra, aspara- 
gus, lettuce, celery, cucumbers, string 
beans. 


“For many years sailors have eaten 
sauerkraut as an anti-scorbutic—that 
is, a preventive of scurvy. It was 
Captain Cook who discovered its 
value in 1776, and it is still used on 
long cruises to keep the sailors in 
condition. 


“You know what the celebrated 
Dr. Brokaw of St. Louis used to say: 
‘Spinach may be the broom of the 
stomach, but sauerkraut is the vac- 
uum cleaner.’” 


“T don’t know why it is that people 
smile whenever sauerkraut is men- 
tioned. The average woman seems 
half ashamed to serve it on the table.” 


“Yet nearly everybody has a secret 
fondness for it, and I honestly be- 
lieve that if the facts about it were 
made known to the public sauer- 
kraut would do more for people’s 
health, to keep them in condition, 
pink cheeked, bright eyed and with 
keen appetite and increased capacity 
for other dishes on the menu card 
than any other one thing I know of. 
Ah, here’s our waiter now. Bring 
me some sauerkraut.” 


Send 
for this 


Interesting 


Booklet 


| THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Pl 
Clyde, Ohio 


| Please send me postpaid a free copy of “Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” 


l Name 


| Address A: eu 2 
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| City. 
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POR COMFORT, for ap- 

pearance, for economy’s sake— 
Iron Clad No. 904 silk stockings at 
$1.65 a pair (East of the Rockies). 
These beautifully made silk stock- 
ings have a 10% inch fine ribbed 
mercerized top—with an unusual 
stretch, pure thread silk leg, close 
fitting ankle and seamless foot. 
Back seam and fashion marks pre- 
sent all the appearance of full- 
fashioned hose. Long wear is insured 
by the high spliced heel, double sole 
and 4 ply heel and toe. 


Colors—Black, White, Cordovan Brown, 
African Brown and Nude. Sizes, 81% to 1014. 
Get several pairs of No. 904 (3 pairs in a box) 
from your dealer. If he does not carry them, 
order direct, enclosing remittance and men- 
tioning size and colors desired. Your order 
will be promptly filled, postpaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St. 


St. Joseph, Mich. 


10% inch 
Fine 
ribbed top Stop ravel 
seam 
Back Seam 
a. and 
Fashion Mark 
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“JUNIOR 


—a daily companion he will be proud 
to have. Teach him early the lesson 
of orderliness and safety in carrying 
his money, valuable papers, cards 
and memos. 

“JUNIOR” has bulldog strength to withstand 
hard, rough usage, yet it presents a handsome 
business-like appearance. It is genuine, black 
leather—comfortable to carry—does not bulge 
the pocket. Ample space is provided for paper 
money, cards, identification, club or pass card and 


memos. When open, it measures 444” x 834"; 
closes securely with snap button to 3” x 414”, 


YOUR DEALER HAS THE “‘JUNIOR’’ 


Send us 50c direct (coin or stamps) with dealer’s name 
and address—if he cannot furnish you. We will mail 
to you, postpaid. Guarantee Bond goes with each. 


CHAS. K. COOK CO., Inc. CAMDEN, N. J. 


COOK Dealers display this sign; look for it! 


Ryvkis<tr 


GUARANTEED 


|LEATH ER GOODS 


= 


Wallet | 
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WHEN Tile Slat 


OWDOWN COMES 


(Continued from Page 23) 


needs to buy new machinery or additional 
supplies, and if any evidence were lacking 
at this point it is fully supplied in the re- 
duction of the hours and days of labor 
everywhere off the farm, the even greater 
reduction in efficiency, and the overman- 
ning by main strength of such necessary 
industries as transportation and mining. 

He has found out in a thousand ways that 
under the system of labor now in vogue a 
tax-free man with his bare hands can get 
more money for his eight-hour day in these 
highly organized industries than a farmer 
can get with both his labor and his invest- 
ments and that very largely the farmer pays 
the taxes for both classes of citizens. 

Nor is this the entire burden that is 
thrown upon the farmer by our industrial 
system. The excessive cost of transporta- 
tion has made millions of dollars of fruits 
and vegetables, even potatoes, worthless, 
and they have been left on the tree or in 
the ground to rot while the owner borrows 
money with which to pay his taxes and live, 
if he can. At the same time, men in the 
trades continue to enjoy a wartime wage on 
an eight-hour day, so hedged about by re- 
strictions that labor along some lines has 
become almost a sedentary occupation. 

The perishables which are thus made 
worthless represent the labor and the living 
of thousands of hard-working families, de- 
prived not only of their profits but of their 
capital because the men engaged in the 
transportation service have forced a wage 
and working conditions so far above what 
private enterprise can pay, except in the 
manufacture of luxuries, that they have 
rendered the service almost prohibitive 
except for favored commodities. Yet they 
have been out on strike, paralyzing the 
transportation system of a hundred million 
people to gain their point, even killing their 
fellow citizens who undertake to fill the 
vacant places in the necessary business of 
distributing food. 

The onerous conditions under which the 
farmer is now working are not limited to 
transportation and the disproportionate 
cost of machinery and supplies as compared 
with the value of what he has to sell. 

A few days ago in a farming community 
of the Middle West bids were opened for 
the erection of a new building to shelter a 
township consolidated school. All bids 


| were rejected as running above the one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar bond 


issue au- 
thorized by the voters of this strictly 
agricultural community. 

Discussing the matter with the bidders 
afterward the contractors explained that 
bricklayers were demanding a dollar and 
a half an hour, that three hundred bricks 
was a day’s work, and that they were in a 
position to tie up any job unless their de- 
mands were met. 


Bricks in Terms of Wheat 


Now half of this building committee were 
farmers, and wheat was selling that day in 


| the local markets at ninety cents a bushel. 
| Even a farmer could soon figure out the 
fact that at these rates for labor it would 


cost four cents to lay a single brick and one 
bushel of wheat would lay only twenty- 
two and a half; or, if the cost of the brick 
itself is included, the farmer’s bushel of 
wheat would put but twelve bricks in the 
schoolhouse wall—enough food to feed a 
full-grown man for twenty days represent- 
ing only a single row of brick eight feet 
ong. 

Reason enough, this, why the board re- 
jected all bids for building; but the ques- 
tions remain: How are the children of the 
community to be schooled? and What will 
the farmers do about it? They might lay 
the brick with common labor or do it them- 
selves, but in that case the other organized 
craftsmen would strike and tie up the job. 
So the question remains: What will the 
farmers do about it? 

The bricklayer talks about a living wage, 
but what does it mean? It means that a 
bricklayer, beginning his day two hours or 
more after the farmer is in the field, and 
quitting long before the farmer begins his 
chores, would still get twelve dollars for his 
day’s labor. This is the full output of an 
average acre of wheat, in which the farmer 
has put twelve to fifteen hours’ labor of him- 
self and team and has furnished both seed 
and binding twine, after having invested 
in the land and being held to pay taxes, in- 
surance, upkeep and repairs. 


Here is where extremes meet and here is 
where organized labor will meet its Water- 
loo unless it mends its methods, improves 
its manners, selects proper leaders and does 
an honest day’s work for a reasonable wage. 
Every right-minded man believes that men 
who live by the labor of their bare hands 
need organizations of their own, and these 
organizations have done great good not only 
to the laboring man but to the country. 
But except in the higher ranks of skilled 
craftsmanship labor in large part is now 
being led by the same class of agitators, 
often aliens, that has endeavored to cap- 
ture the agricultural organizations. These 
men are militant, gaining their ends by 
means that are undermining government 
and paving the way for their own undoing. 

For the farmer has begun to see daylight 
through the situation and he is not so 
powerless as he may have seemed while 
capital and labor have been wrangling like 
two hungry dogs over a bone that really 
belongs to neither of them. For the public 
has never voluntarily paid the wages de- 
manded by certain organized crafts and 
highly protected industries or willingly 
submitted to their coercion and oppression. 
In every case it has been forced and in some 
cases terrorized into submission. 


The Right to Work 


As these words are written half a dozen 
men, more powerful than the President of 
the republic, are able to dictate the terms 
on which a hundred million of supposedly 
free people can have the coal to drive their 
industries and heat their homes. This is 
government by a militant minority, which 
has long been rather successfully camou- 
flaged behind the screen of the living wage 
and the right to strike. 

The right to strike is demanded as a cor- 
ollary of collective bargaining and is de- 
fended on the ground of the constitutional 
privilege of the individual to work when 
and where he pleases, or not at all, for that 
matter. 

From these premises is hatched the 
whole brood of labor troubles under which 
enterprise, dependent upon organized labor, 
is slowed up to less than its proper effi- 
ciency, and advanced to more than its 
proper cost when it is not prohibited alto- 
gether. Besides that, the world is being 
told by these organizations the terms and 
conditions in which it may be permitted 
to secure the necessaries of life. 

Now the individual right to work or not, 
as granted in the Constitution, implies only 
the individual right to quit; and collective 
bargaining, conceded by the public, implies 
at most only the right of collective quitting. 
It would be bad enough if this collective 
quitting should beso organized and planned 
by methods of conspiracy or otherwise that 
a wholesale walkout should paralyze an 
essential industry and cause widespread 
suffering and distress. 

But the bad logic does not stop even at 
this point. The right to strike is held to 
imply that the strike must be made effec- 
tive, and this means that other men, not 
belonging to this particular hierarchy of 
labor but ready to exercise their constitu- 
tional privilege of working when and where 
they please, must be denied this right and 
driven off the job, by force if necessary, 
earried often to the point of terrorism 
against the man and his family, even to the 
extreme of bombing and wholesale murder. 
As an example, witness the Herrin outrage. 

In the meantime homes and roundhouses 
are bombed and trains are wrecked. So 
does the striking laborer propose to hold 
the job he has abandoned, even at the point 
of the gun; and the more suffering it en- 
tails the more likely the strike is to be 
effective. Indeed, a strike without either 
force or suffering would be foredoomed to 
failure. 

The strike unsupported by force would 
lose its effectiveness nine times out of ten 
for the very good reason that long before 
the strike was called the organization had 
succeeded in securing for its numbers a 
wage considerably above the prevailing 
rates. Under these conditions a strike un- 
supported would be a simple walkout end- 
ing as a joke, because the vacant places 
would be filled as promptly as any other 
vacuum. The strike to be effective must 
operate in such a way as to produce, first 
of all, a closed industry, and then keep it 
closed by keeping other workmen away 
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and by forcing the public to its knees; 
otherwise the strike will vanish in thin air. 

In brief and in plain English, organized 
craftsmen cannot secure their demands 
upon the public without using force to the 
extent, first of all, of depriving their fellow 
citizens of their constitutional right to 
work and, finally, of starving, freezing, 
paralyzing or otherwise hammering the 
public into submission; and in pursuing 
this policy there is evidently no limit this 
side of terrorism. 

Under these conditions local, state or 
Federal authority is powerless, for both 
rioters and their organization leaders claim 
the right to employ any methods necessary 
to make the strike effective—that is, to 
prevent the orderly and usual conduct of 
our lives until their demands, which are 
frankly spoken of as ‘‘advantages,”’ are met 
and guaranteed. 

At many points the public has yielded 
even this contention and withdrawn the 
militia, the so-called armed guards, leaving 
everything wide open, even to halting and 
searching automobiles on the public high- 
ways and beating up suspected strike 
breakers. 

And so we have arrived at a time when 
the labor issue is no longer a quarrel be- 
tween capital and labor but a defiance of 
the rights of the public to the conditions of 
living. The strike is now aimed not against 
the employer so much as against the public, 
the proof of which is that the highest wages 
have been forced where the greatest public 
distress can be depended upon to follow a 
strike. In practical procedure we have 
come to the time when the advisability of 
a strike and its revenue-producing power 
depend upon the speed and completeness 
wath which the public can be brought to its 

nees. 


Supergovernment 


Not only that, but the strike has devel- 
oped or descended from a contest against 
the employer and his business to a trial of 
strength between the regularly constituted 
and responsible Government set up by a 
free people and an arbitrary supergovern- 
ment set up by an irresponsible — but 
militant minority making their own rules, 
which they propose to enforce over the 
laws of the country in which they live, by 
the frankly announced method of boring 
from within. 

As long as labor issues and the question 
of wages were merely a quarrel between 
the employer and the employe the public 
was powerless. 

The public was compelled to suffer in 
helplessness, pay the bills, and beg the two 
parties to the controversy to come to some 
kind of understanding and give service, 
even on hard terms. 

But now that the quarrel has extended it- 
self beyond the bounds of business and the 
successful contender has set up a code of 
its own making and methods of government 
of its own devising which it purposes to 
invoke, the issue is no longer principally 
economic; it has become political, and upon 
that issue a popular vote can be taken. 

That the labor issue has become political 
there is abundant evidence on every hand. 

For two sessions of the General Assembly 
in Illinois, for example, organized labor has 
said that the farmers and small-town resi- 
dents of the state shall not have a state 
constabulary for their protection, and they 
have so far succeeded in killing a measure 
necessary to the safety of the great ma- 
jority of the citizens of a state that is more 
and more exposed to marauders as its sys- 
tem of perfect highways is extended be- 
tween the population centers and across the 
open country. 


EVENING POST 


Only the other day the Federation of 
Labor of the great state of New York in 
convention at Poughkeepsie is quoted as 
having passed a resolution demanding the 
abolition of the constabulary of that state, 
which it denominated as Governor Miller’s 
Cossacks. 

A few months ago at Herrin a mas- 
sacre occurred in which some twenty Amer- 
ican citizens or aliens were driven from 
lawful labor and killed when totally un- 
armed and on their way out of the county 
in which they had a perfectly lawful right 
to remain and work but from which they 
were being driven by fear. A hundred- 
thousand-dollar private fund is being 
raised by subscription among the chambers 
of commerce of the state to enable the 
attorney-general to determine whether there 
is such a thing as law in Illinois for a small 
minority organized to defy it. In that 
connection it is important to note that the 
attorney-general of the state and important 
witnesses are receiving anonymous letters 
threatening their lives if they proceed with 
the case against the Herrin murderers. 


Terrorizing Methods 


This double outrage of wholesale murder 
and defiance of the law is but the outcome 
of the determination of a small but organ- 
ized group of citizens and aliens that no 
coal shall be mined in the state except upon 
terms which they themselves dictate. 

Upon this point the operators and the 
public have surrendered, not as a matter of 
justice but because by force the organized 
miners have succeeded in shutting off the 
coal supply, and the operators have well 
pointed out that the contest had been car- 
ried far beyond a strike against the em- 
ployers and had become a strike and a 
holdup against the public, in which, by 
confession, no law exists whereby the pub- 
lic can protect itself. 

The miners based their latest demands 
upon the issue of the living wage, when 
everybody knows that so many men had 
been attracted to the coal fields by the high 
wage so long prevailing that work could be 
had for only about half the time. Never- 
theless they insisted that the world should 
support the mining industry on that basis 
or freeze, and on that basis the public has 
been smoked out. 

The President of the United States very 
properly insisted that the Government 
would protect every citizen within its bor- 
ders in his right to work, but it has not 
done it and cannot do it without declaring 
a state of war, because in many of the com- 
munities affected the mob has been in com- 
plete possession of the situation. 

Not only that, but when the President of 
the United States, the most powerful ad- 
ministrative officer of any government of 
the world, makes a statement of actual 
conditions to the Congress and to the 
country, and when the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the oldest judicial body 
in the world sitting upon questions in- 
volving international law, makes a deci- 
sion in either case, within a day or two 
labor leaders come out in the daily press 
telling the court where its jurisdiction 
begins and ends and criticizing them both, 
passing superjudgment upon their utter- 


ances and informing the world as to how | 


far they will be heeded. 

Organizations affected and conducted in 
the name of labor are thus making and 
enforcing their own laws by irregular and 


terrorizing methods, and they indignantly | 


protest against court decisions that would 
hold them either financially or morally 
responsible. 


This is class legislation run mad. It is | 


bad enough when made in Congress under 
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I have fallen into the habit of 
expecting big things from PRIS- 
CILLA DEAN, and she has the habit 
‘of never disappointing me. One 
Universal picture after another in 
which she has appeared has 
proved a pronounced success, 


And now comes “‘Under Two Flags,” 
Ouida’s celebrated drama laid in the 
French Colony of Algeria, in which MISS 
DEAN essays the daring and fiery réle of 
“Cigarette,” the beloved daughter of the 
regiment, and reaches the very top of her 
talent. Her leading male-support is James 
Kirkwood, a star of known magnitude. 

I remember, years ago, how “Under 
Two Flags’ swept over this country with 
unprecedented success. I was impressed 
beyond measure and saw it not once but 
several times. The screen version, how- 
ever, has the advantage of nature's scen- 
ery, and in my estimation will make 
history for UNIVERSAL. 

Tell your favorite theatre that “‘Under 
Two Flags”’ is coming and that you want 
to see it. And never forget that you can’t 
see all that is best in pictures until you see 
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Prize Winners! 


of the $1,000.00 Contest 


Conducted by the Makers of Sealpax Athletic Underwear 


ERE are the winners of the great 

$1,000 Prize Contest conducted by 
Sealpax Athletic Underwear. The con- 
test was an overwhelming success. 
Thousands of answers to the question 
“What Is She Saying?”’ have been sent 
to us. Each answer has received care- 
ful consideration from the committee 
of Judges. The names of the winners 
are listed below. 


FIRST PRIZE ($500.00) MN RRL? 
Won by H. S. Cooper, 415 Slaughter Building, Dallas, Texas 


SECOND PRIZE ($200.00) 
Won by Arthur M. Schweid, 1902 Marmion Ave., Bronx, New York City 


THIRD PRIZE ($100.00) FOURTH PRIZE ($50.00) 
Gertrude Polk, Anna Wentland, 
570 Chicago St., Elgin, III. 537 E, Pine St., Lodi, California 


Next Best Five ($10.00 each) 


R. W. Bullock, Merino, Colo. 
Lewis G. Thompson, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
George Snyder, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. C. Engle, 
Trenton, N. J. 
Joseph W. Smith, Jr. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Next Best Five ($15.00 each) 
Ciril Seman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. H. Dellinger, Rome, Ga. 
Franklin H. Bryen, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Florence M. Cox, 

Hale, Missouri 
Walter J: McKeon, 

Worcester, Mass. 


Next Best Five ($5.00 each) 
Mrs. Emma S. Averill, 
Sayville, L. I. 
W. W. Deyo, Holyoke, Mass. 
Della Greene, 
College Point, L. I. 
Herbert White, Norfolk, Va. 
A. G. Penry, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


NEXT BEST FIFTY (One Suit of Sealpax Athletic Underwear) 


Mrs. M. H. Schontz R. N. Curry Margaret Kemper Miss Leanor Randall 
Jean Flaherty Mrs. E. A. Toman Mrs. G. Wiesen David U. Garber 
Herbert Warfel Grace Foltz Mrs. H. B. Stemm R. G. Robinson 

Ruth Franz Mrs. Herman Lufcy William West Mrs. C. Lee Snodgrass 
Lester J. Fitch Grace Shuey R. W. Wilson Ralph P. Anderson 


Mrs. E. L. Covey H. G. Hix 
Mrs. Glenn E. Hills Edith E. Steckler 
Mr. W. J. England M. McConnell! 
P..V. Voght M. W. Spuering 
C. Floyd Donbar Robert T. Lore 
Clarence L. Willey John L. Thompson 
Miss L. Kohrman Miss Ida Anderson 
J. A. Thompson 


A. T. POFFENBERGER, Professor of Psychology, New York City 
Judges :— MR. JOHN M. SIDDALL, Editor of The American Magazine 
MR. ROBERT TINSMAN, President of Federal Advertising Agency, N. Y. City 
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pressure, but when made by the class con- 
cerned, sitting behind closed doors, and 
enforced by terrorism, it has become in- 
tolerable. 

This is not anarchy, it is supergovern- 
ment. It is the insistence of a powerful 
militant minority upon dictating how every 
public matter may be decided so far as it 
affects directly or indirectly and ever so 
remotely any and every rule that it may 
have set up in its irresponsible capacity 
of legislating in the interest of itself, the 
minority, but prepared to enforce its deci- 
sions by methods that terrorize not only 
individuals but whole counties and, if 
necessary, paralyze the orderly processes of 
government and threaten the wholesale 
life as well as the prosperity of the country 
at large. 

These people, the radical leaders of a 
militant minority, are drunk with power. 
In preparing to take complete possession 
of the essential industries of a great people, 
even in defiance of law and regularly con- 
stituted authority, they do not seem to 
realize that they have shifted the issue 
into a field in which all men, both in and 
out of their ranks, can vote, and that when 
it comes to a popular vote upon the ques- 
tion of good government not only will all 
farmers and all others of the oppressed 
citizenry oppose them but their own ranks 
will divide upon that question. For the 
rank and file of labor itself does not ap- 
prove and cannot support, further than 
it is compelled to do it, the principle of a 
secret force in a free government. 

That this canker is already at work in 
the ranks is evident from the acknowledged 
fact that even the miners’ union, the most 
strongly entrenched of all the labor or- 
ganizations, could not hold its membership 
together except by the check-off system, 
under which there is subtracted from the 
miner’s pay check his entire list of dues 
and fines assessed under rules which he had 
little or no free voice in making, giving 
rise to the largest known fund for which no 
public accounting is made. 

Some of the leaders are evidently grow- 
ing frightened and are exerting themselves 
to the utmost to bring farmers’ organiza- 
tions into the general contest against capi- 
tal. In this way they endeavor to hold the 
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issue within the economic field, eve 
it has become obviously governmen 
therefore political. 

The question of government by re 
elected representatives or supergover 
by self-appointed and irresponsible 
tors is a question on which votes n 
taken and counted—upon the elec! 
congressmen, for example. 

And upon an issue of this kind t 
no question about the vote of the f 
who still constitutes a full third 
entire population, scattered geograp 
over the whole country from the A 
to the Pacific, while the radical lab¢ 
is concentrated in a few great ine 
and mining centers; and even th 
divided. 

These facts are important, espe 
election of congressmen, and pai 
when it is recalled that all con 
business men and all who believe 
which includes the great mass of la 
men themselves, will vote with the f; 
upon the issue of a free government, 

When this question that now p 
the country, paralyzes its busines 
terrorizes its citizens can well be 
away from the guns and brickbats, 
ers and sluggers, out into the open. 
it can be voted upon, then short shri 
be made of the attempt to coerce t 
larly constituted authorities into obe 
of class-made law, enforced not i 
but secretly and by violence and 

And that time will come as soon 
fast as candidates for Congress will 
their campaigns upon the issues of 
government regularly established ani 
maintained as against a supergover 
set up by irresponsible minoriti 
aliens, telling the public wherein ii 
amend or set aside laws that confl 
its rules, and enforcing its deer 
under the courts but by force and 
ance of laws, courts and administ 
Upon this great issue votes can be 
and counted. The congressman-cs 
is the man to break the deadlock in 
ment. Here is the final showdown 
tween established government by 1 
of a free people and the irresponsib! 
government based upon advanté 
administered by terror. 
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Vite to our Bureau of Interior 
wation for advice as to the 
ner patterns and colors for use 
ny scheme of handsome deco- 
am. No charge for this service. 


“te Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ 


| (Second Edition) 
y Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres- 
she of the New York School of 
and Applied Art. Sent, with 
€axe colorplates of fine home 
“lors, on receipt of twenty 
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Amstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 
ou can also buy rugs of Arm- 
tiig’s Linoleum, suitable for 
inen, dining-room or bed- 
1, and fully guaranteed to 
Satisfactory service. Send 
bifree booklet, “Armstrong’s 
1. 4 Rugs,” showing color 
ls of many pleasing and ar- 
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Do you still think 


Linoleum is only for kitchens? 


ERHAPS you got that idea 

years ago, before the European 
custom of using linoleum as a _ per- 
manent floor had gained acceptance 
in America. 


Today, you will find beautiful 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum in 
many American homes. Occasional 
waxing and polishing keeps these 
floors in perfect condition. Hand- 
some fabric rugs are laid upon them. 


With the rugs scattered here and 
there, linoleum floors are warm, com- 
fortable. Every woman knows how 
easy it is to keep linoleum clean. 


You can build the color scheme of 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LinoLeum Division 
935 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


any room from a floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Whether the tone is brown 
or tan, blue or green, rose or gray, you 
can make a room quite as attractive 
as the bedroom pictured. 


A bedroom 12 x 12 feet can be 
floored with the Carpet Inlaid Lino- 
leum in the illustration at a cost of 
about $36.00 (slightly higher in the 
far West). This includes cementing 
the linoleum down firmly over build- 
er’s deadening felt. Such a floor re- 
mains as smooth, snug, and solid as 
the day it was laid. 


All Armstrong’s Linoleum is guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction. 


Co: colors and tans de- 
cide the color scheme of 
this «charming bedroom, 
floored with linoleum. of 
appropriate design. 


rmstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every floor in the House 
S : a ie i i | 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 
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c fe After Baking 


Old Dutch—the natural cleanser 
_—keeps your woodenware and all kitchen 
utensils bright like new. The soft, flaky 
particles make cleaning easy because they 
quickly erase the dirt instead of scratching 
it off. Contains no lye, acid or hard grit. 


It’s economical—pdecause a little goes 
a long way. The thin, flat particles of Old 
Dutch clean a great amount of surface 
with a small amount of work. Use Old 
Dutch for all your cleaning. | 
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i) board of the Herald- 

h. In his necktie he wore 
clear diamond, after the 

of the old-time gambler. 
‘first scores from the ball 
syere going up. He. stood 
late, imperturbable, read- -’ 
1; motionless in face and 
ixcept for a deliberate ) 


50 the Herald-Dispatch 
‘) rooms. 

fi see that bird there?” 
eolder. “The one with 
hidlight and the shiny 
| 

‘hah. 
)}t’s Diamond MikeF lynn, 
ehurder trust; the brains 
hig three the grand jury 


ihe heard this, gave no 
bt. On the contrary, “he 
tyre motionless than ever, 
slight compression of his 
mscles ceasing. He was 


taed immobility of those 
mice their living by their 
vher than their hands, 
ajoefore the bulletin board 
Adign of the natural shock 
| |imes to one who learns 


Sjist been speaking to is 
‘the, wiped off the roll of 
nj. As a matter of fact, 
1 ‘e mind, shaped to the 
u¢ of one of the trickiest 
a dangerous games in the 
sje game of the labor 
is—had already leaped on 
Wy death to its conse- 
#4-and possibilities. 

fen o'clock. Not over 
1 jinutes after he had left 
no man on earth could 
know! And if so 
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THE second day of last October, in 
\the middle of the afternoon, a’ man 
with an emotionless face and immac- 
ulate clothes stopped before the 
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. Q WF °F }j ! idea which he had just happened on for 
By 2or Zz Kilblb @ Wurm @2yrr exactly such a use as this. He looked around, 
his purpose grown more ‘fixed. There was 

ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER DE MARIS nothing to be seen by his veiled scrutiny; 

. : not a soul apparently in the 
crowded streets or among the 
other students of the bulletin 
board that he recognized. With 
another glance at the ball scores, 
deliberately, without a sign of 
haste, he stepped forward down 
the walk into the alley, to the 
entrance of the editorial rooms of 
the Herald-Dispatch, to start to 
take the chance—if it could be 
taken. 

Once more before disappearing 
he took a casual glance into the 
street behind him, and saw noth- - 
ing, no one whatever that he 
recognized; then turned and was 
gone into the dingy entryway. 

From across the street, in the 
entrance of the block opposite, 
the man with the shiny pink left 
hand, who had been shadowing 
him, watched him disappear. He 
was a young man, not overtwenty- 
five years old; but his lean drawn 
face showed the marks of fifty; 
the hardness and tension etched 
by suffering; the sharp alertness 
of the face and eyes of the 
maimed—animal or man—thrown 
upon its own resources to keep 
living; an expression that has not 
been an unusual sight upon city 
streets since the ending of the 
Great War. 

Lounging along with an ex- 
aggerated nonchalance, he had 
trailed after Diamond Mike 
through the shifting crowds across 
the street, stopped when he 
stopped, and established himself 
in the arched entrance of the 
building opposite. Arrived there, 
he had taken out from the slightly 
bulging right-hand pocket of his 
coat a package of cheap popular 
cigarettes, and with the leisurely 
motions of the continual smoker 
passed it to the artificial hand, 
which rose mechanically to re- 
ceive it, and tapped the end of 
the cigarette he extracted against 
the convenient hardness of the 
false hand which held the pack- 
age wedged between its inanimate 
first finger and thumb. 

Putting the package back into 
his pocket and drawing out a 
box of matches, he held that in 
turn in his false hand, lighted the 
match he took from it, and with 
an exaggerated flourish shaking 


“All Right, I’ll Tell Her When She Comes. I’ve Got to Go Now. I'll be 
On in Half an Hour,’’ Said the Girt 


eed down as the idea darted into his slippery mind—shadowy, half formed, ~ it out, rescued the box from the clawlike fingers, replaced it in his pocket and drew 
Hie natural offspring and descendant of a thousand similar thoughts begotten in deep into his lungs the grateful draft of the cigarette smoke. Then, standing in an 
hich left no twisting or crookedness untried for its purposes, from plain lying to _ attitude of indolent inattention, he watched narrowly the plump, too smoothly groomed 
ri He glanced down involuntarily and saw, through the smooth side of his dark suit figure at the bulletin board; studied it as it passed into the alley; and glancing down to 
mine white stripes, the swelling of the hundred thousand dollars of crooked money“ flick the ashes from his cigarette as it turned to look around for the last time, raised his 
ils which the dead man had just handed him, where it“lay-in-his bill'folder, in — head again to see it disappear into the editorial entrance of the Herald-Dispatch. 

| pocket of his buttoned coat, Hesaw it; and looked around, his-purpose growing. Passing into this, Diamond Mike Flynn stepped on the broad, unsteady surface of 


sujlenly there flashed into his eyes a new light, the light of a new thought, of an _—_ the freight elevator, whose surly old operator clanged shut the iron gate and raised 
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him to the floor of the city room. He stepped across the 
untidy narrow hall, with its sweetish smell of ink and 
paper, and came into the big dingy room with the dingy 
gray-faced men at desks, and walked through the door in 
the dark railing to the nearest one of a group of them, 
seated inside the big circular desk in the center of the floor. 

“What about this thing on the bulletin?’ Flynn asked 
him, addressing the top of his lowered head and green eye 
shade. “This dropping dead of John B. Harris, the con- 
tractor?” 

The nearest of the dingy shirt-sleeved men inside the 
circular desk raised his green eye shade and his eyes, and 
turned them down again. 

“T dunno. Ask over there,” he said indifferently, point- 
ing to the fat man with a black pipe who was reading a 
newspaper at one of the detached desks by the outside 
window. 

“What do you want to know about it?”’ asked the man 
with the odorous black pipe ungraciously, at Diamond 
Mike Flynn’s repeated question. 

““How’d it happen? Was he all alone?” 

“Wait,’’ said the man with the black pipe in his teeth. 


“Here’s the man that handled it. Hey, come over here!” 


he called, waving to another one of the dingy gray-faced 
youths in the center of the room. 

“Ask him,” he said; and sitting back, buried himself 
again behind the newspaper from which he had first 
emerged. 

The colorless reporter on the case told Diamond Mike 
unemotionally the details of the finding of the body. 

“By the stenographer, you say?”’ asked Flynn. 

“Yes; when she came in from an errand he had sent her 
out on.” 

‘So he was all alone?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And had been?”’ 

“‘So she thinks, though it seems she had been away. She 


says he had sent her out for a half hour before that to the 


bank. So there was no one in the 
office next to his; and no one in-his, 
she thinks, but himself, after lunch 
time. Is that all you want to know?” 
asked the bored reporter, breaking off. 

“Uh-huh. Much obliged to you,” 
said Flynn, and passed out, neat 
and shiny, from the room of dingy 
men, as unnoticed as when he camein. 

He had learned long ago—the 
thing that every crook and detective 
knows—the indifference and insensi- 
tiveness of a great city; that when 
you want to know a thing you go 
and ask about it where they know. 
They’ll tell you, and nine times out 
of ten they’ll never recognize you. 
They’re too busy with their own 
troubles. 

Even if they had recognized him— 
any of those dingy, gray-faced men 
in their shirt sleeves and soft collars— 
how near would that bring them to 
the play he was on now? 

He passed out of the room of the 
indifferent men, across the hall with 
its sickish smell of ink and paper, 
down the big unsteady freight ele- 
vator with its surly operator, think- 
ing fast, making his decision. He 
went back carefully over the thing as 
it had happened—that transaction, 
secret and personal from the nature 
of the case, with a man who notori- 
ously did all his bigger business per- 
sonally and kept the records of it 
strictly under his own hat. He 
recalled the unseen entry from the 
empty hallway into the dead con- 
tractor’s door, the quick conference, 
both standing, with the stenographer 
purposely sent away in advance, the 
next room empty; the passing of the 
hundred thousand dollars on the new 
post-office job, that greatest of all 
shakedowns yet worked out for so- 
called strike insurance by the big 
three; and then the slipping out of 
the private door into the corridor 
again, the crowded elevator, the still 
more crowded street. 

“Tll take my chance!” said 
Diamond Mike Flynn to himself as 
he passed out the editorial entrance 
into the mouth of the alleyway. 

He stood erect for just amoment. , 
For just a moment his glance fell 
down upon the bulge in his smooth 
right side and the second bulge in the 
right-hand outside pocket under it. 


Instinctively, by old habit his right hand dropped into the 
lower pocket to close on what was there. 

The man with the pink left hand, watching him from 
across the street, smiled significantly, while his own right 
hand stole half mechanically to the object which made the 
same bulge in his right-hand lower coat pocket that ap- 
peared in the smooth clothing of the older man—the auto- 
matic pistol which is such a necessary tool in the vocation 
of a labor grafter. Then Flynn moving, his shadow across 
the street moved after, following him as he went back to 
take the first step in his new play; returned once more to 
the scene of the death to establish the fact of his coming 
there—too late! And once more reappeared to pass now 
into the near-by women’s shopping district. 

The man with the pink hand followed again, with his 
elaborate nonchalance, the progress of the older man 
across the street; stopped when he stopped—and nodding 
slightly stood and poured thoughtfully a stream of white 
cigarette smoke from his lips into his nostrils when the 
other disappeared into the doors of the great and fashion- 
able jewelry shop. 

II 

HE man with the shell-pink hand nodded thoughtfully 

with the air of one at last approaching a valid con- 
clusion, as he had; but in part only, knowing as yet but a 
part of the facts in the case. 

The actual situation was this with the man, the big labor 
grafter that he was following: He-held in his possession 
one hundred thousand dollars in bribe, or so-called strike- 
insurance money, handed to him secretly in currency by a 
man who was now suddenly dead. He had decided, learning 
of the death, to takesa chance.and keep the money. 

From the side of legal punishment he took no chance 
whatever in doing so. The briber was gone, and with him 
all actual knowledge of the passing of the money—most 
certainly all legal proof that it had been passed. His danger 
was from quite another direction than the law; from the 
two other members of the big three at the head of the 


Diamond Mike Held in His Possession Intimate Information Concerning the Private 
Life and Adventures of the Elegant Gentleman Before Him 


¥ 
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labor grafters, the so-called labor terrorists in the } 
trades, who with him had framed this collection ¢ 
money for their personal benefit and had trusted hj 
the business of collecting it. When it did not , 
when in a few hours from now the suspicion aro 
they might have been tricked and double-crogseqd 
that time on he could be certain that no action 
would escape the scrutiny of that singular and ugl 
i 


bination to which he belonged, that little ring w 
the labor grafters of the city by thuggery and ass: 
and was known in the callous humor of the city 
the murder trust. If they or their allies and 
thugs got just one glimpse of the truth, anywhere g 
line, that would be all! r 

So if this graft, this doubly crooked money, coul 
hidden absolutely, in some unusual and ingenious 
in a hiding place that would be new to the greates 
of crooked tricks now alfve, it would be suicide to 
game, as no one knew better than Diamond Mike 
counted by general consent the trickiest membe 
trickiest tribe, the labor grafter, in the city, if n 
country.. It was because he believed he had d 
just such a hiding place that he was entering the ¢ 
jewelry shop of Paillot & Cie., where he had ma 
before gone in and out on somewhat similar erra 

The place was one of those great markets of 
gance to which the women of the millionaires are 
the double bait of wide reputation and costlines 
piece of jewelry gleamed alone in the velvet 2 
wainscot of the window. The cases on either si 
aisle gleamed with costly trifles the like of which 
woman. but the purchaser would ever wear; a 
rear, ornate roomlike alcoves, with their mirro 
the persons of the jewel buyers and their ornan 
exaggerated jewel boxes. 

It was into one of these that Diamond Mikel 
gruous figure, passed on, having seen first and nod 
carefully dressed proprietor, knowing that when 
the time he would follow. 
his plump, smoothly dressei 
upon a delicate and rococo 
waited, recanyassing the § 
and the play he was about 

He was about to double 
most notorious dealers in m 
violence in the city. He coul 
away from them, for going 
open publication of guilt—t 
ished any time, anywhere, in 
come. Besides, it was no pi 
plan to leave the city. He 


a still-faced game of pok 
face with death; and watch 
and night from the coming n 
at headquarters that night, ni 
by them and their own gang | 
own thugs and retainers; ‘ 
thousand eyes of the underwo! 
the half underworld, of whi 
labor grafters and terrorists 1 
part, searching every move, 
indication of whether or not 
actually taken and hidden aw: 
dead man’s bribe. 
The old, old question, in sl 
the underworld was again u 
most acute form—the quest 
the best hiding place for ¢ 
money. He could lay it awa 
cording to the practice favo 
his associate, Smiling Jack G 
and many others—in curren¢ 
safe-deposit vault. It would! 
there, but his very going to 
hiding place for the first time 
hardly be free from suspicio 
after all these years of sh 
banks, and his well known rt 
of safe-keeping for the money 
previously gathered in. An 
like many of his kind, he nev 
the idea of a bank anyway. 
too much open to attachme 
other processes of law. Ands' 
some day the necessity came, ¢ 
the limited banking hours, 
sudden get-away from another 
of conspiracy to murder, or 
this game now should go wro 
He could, of course, use t 
and favorite crook’s method 
had given him his name— 
the stuff into diamonds and ! 
always with you. A diamon 
(Continued on Page 46 
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“Lady!’’ He Cried Hoarsely. 
_It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments 
[ the scroll, 
‘Iam the master of my fate, 
' Iam the captain of my soul. 


VAS over in Italy that it happened, the adventure 
é convinced William Lipp that he was a man of 
ny. It was back in that peculiar land of smells 
ishine where men wore beards and spoke a foreign 
2, and ladies did their washing in the road, and 
al donkeys walked in and out front doors. Many a 
rwards, amidst other trials and tribulations, he 
ook back on that adventure and derive from it 
; consolation. For it shows that Providence is a 
Citie affair, after all, bestowing blessings even on 
‘hose occupations run counter to modern social 


< 


jiovanni gave Willie the tip: Giovanni who was so 
t Willie that except for the money involved their 
© to each other was almost Biblical in its nature; 
(| Giovanni who drove the broken-down cab horse 
e| the steamers, and who wept when he was paid 
jo much, and begged a purse-proud world to think 
jarving children and give him twice as much again. 
fas seated in the courtyard of Giovanni’s apart- 
yuse, the crumbling remains of an old palace, a 
f Usher which had sunk from the highest to the 
ove him from window to window were stretched 
nes, and washing of many hues waved in the sun. 
‘as a mass of rubbish and broken furniture in 
O}tyard, but in a cleared space in the center Willie 
umily rolling a pair of dice when Giovanni entered. 
’s kindly old nose was red from exposure to the 
his gray unkempt whiskers, which concealed his 
mouth, waved like a wheat field in the breeze of the 
di. Giovanni looked at Willie’s slender figure, his nar- 
Ojnead and swiftly moving eye; and winked genially. 
wanta job?” asked Giovanni. 

did not answer. Giovanni poked him with the 
ls whip and repeated his question. 

fade away, you old fish!” said Willie. 


ILLUSTRATED 


RQUA 
on R. 


BY 


Giovanni only tilted his head to one side and laughed 
genially. 

“T know,” he said. “I sell the banan’ to lots-a boys 
like you. You all talk, but you want to make the money. 
Oh, yes, yes, yes, you do!” 

Giovanni moved nearer to Willie, and his voice took on 
a tone which Willie had heard before. 

“And you know too,” said Giovanni. “Qh, yes, you 
do! Oh, yes, of course! Of course you understan’.. Or 
else why have I been so good—so kind—and kept you so 
safe? What you say to that? Because you wanna make 
money—yes? Just like you do back home—oh, yes, of 
course!” 

“Say, you old soak,”’ said Willie, ‘don’t you see a guy 
like me gets tired? I’ve been having my troubles, I have. 
Don’t you see I need a rest?”’ 

“Maybe you get the very, very long rest—eef you don’t 
make the money,” Giovanni suggested gloomily. “‘Say— 
what you think I am? I have the trouble too. They look 
for you yesterday—still looking—oh, yes!”’ 

““Who’s looking for me?”’ inquired Willie. 

“The bulls,’”’ said Giovanni tersely. 

Old Giovanni was stroking his whiskers with a fat 
grimy hand. Willie polished his nails against his tattered 
sleeve. There was something cogently convincing about 
Giovanni’s words. 

. “Well,” said Willie, “you got me. What is it?” 
Giovanni placed a friendly arm across Willie’s shoulders. 
“How nice,’”’ said Giovanni—‘‘how nice you under- 

stan’!”’ 

“‘Ras’berries!’’ said Willie. ‘“‘ Never mind that glad-hand 
stuff. What is it?” 

“T show you,” whispered Giovanni. 
Oh, very big house! 
oh, ver’ beautiful! 
how much money!” 


““A big house. 
With Americani who live there— 
Flowers, fountain, money! Diavolo, 
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“Say — Listen — You Don’t Believe it, Do You? Honest Now —I’m Not the Kind of a Guy to Do a Thing Like That!’’ 


By J. P. MA 


For the first time Willie betrayed an awak- 
ening interest, which broke through the mask 
of gentlemanly contempt that he knew a man 
of the world must wear in dealing with his fel- 
lows. 

“Folks from the States live there?”’ he asked wistfully. 
“What kind of folks?” 

“Ver’ rich,” said Giovanni. 

“What do ‘they look like?’’ demanded Willie. 

“Like—like ver’ rich,’’ replied Giovanni. 

Willie hesitated, and when he spoke his voice seemed 
almost diffident, and he looked blushingly at his feet. 

“Say,” he asked, “‘is there—a lady there?”’ 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Giovanni. ‘‘Oh, Dio mio!” 

“What kind of a lady?”’ asked Willie. 

“Ver’ rich,” said Giovanni. 

Willie looked up at the swaying clothes above his head. 

“All right,” he said. 

“Ah,” cried Giovanni, “I knew you would be the good 
boy. Oh, yes, of course, I know. I uster to sell the 
banan’.”’ 

And doubtless Giovanni in his cruises over the rock- 
strewn shoals that made his life did know many things, 
but he never knew that Willie went that night with 
thoughts of romance rather than of gain, with tender, 
gentle, poetic thoughts which made his nature beautiful. 


iI 


N THE only nation at present gracing our planet that 

has been sufficiently civilized and farsighted to invent 
a way of concealing a brick of ice cream in a hard coating 
of chocolate, we have also perfected another little game, 
which, in its way, is intensely moral. A colored gentleman 
sticks his head through a sheet, his head being carefully 
shaven, and we attempt to hit him with a baseball, three 
shots for a dime. 

Often in the days before he began to drift helpless in the 
full tides of cireumstance William Lipp had stopped him- 
self from worrying about his work by twirling one of those 
baseballs. A perfect codrdination of hand and eye, so es- 
sential in his profession, together with a beautiful idealism 
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and a working knowledge of the frailties of human nature, 
made it a sight worth seeing when Willie got started 
throwing. The nice part of it was that he played as 
everyone else did, for the sheer joy of playing, for the 
love of sport. He played, though he knew there was no 
reward save the pleasure of hearing a curious hollow 
sound, which told of work well done. Stimulated and up- 
lifted by the altruism of the thing, he was far from thinking 
of the serious aspects of the game he loved. He never 
realized that it was all a symbol—a symbol of the price we 
pay for greatness. It was only in the later 
disillusion of philosophic years that he under- 
stood that any individual whose efforts and pro- 
fessional aplomb combine to raise him above his 
fellow men is not so very unlike that colored 
gentleman, and that he, too, must dodge the 
baseballs of prejudice, envy and rancor. 

Back in New York at the detective bureau the 
chief was leaning back in his swivel chair, paring 
his nails with the gold penknife which the mayor 
had given him at the last policemen’s outing and 
barbecue. It was his first restful moment in a 
busy day, and when Sergeant Sweeney entered 
a slight wrinkle of irritation disturbed the chief’s 
broad and tranquil brow. Sergeant Sweeney’s 
face, red and shiny from twenty years of regula- 
tion shaving, showed traces of the summer heat, 
and had a vague puzzled look which no plain- 
clothes man should wear. 

“Hey!” said the chief. 
busy?” 

Sergeant Sweeney raised a hand, heavy and cal- 
loused from twenty years of gripping offenders of 
the law, and pulled at his purple necktie, and 
looked at the chief reproachfully. 

“Chief,’’ he said, ‘I thought maybe you might 
be interested even if you was busy. It’s some- 
thing that’s come over the cables, chief; something 
from Sicily.” 

There was a silence, momentary, but so pro- 
found that the noise of the traffic from the street 
far below suddenly became quite loud and clear, 
while the chief sat motionless with his penknife 
poised in midair. 

““Sweeney,” he said at length, ‘Aren’t there 
enough crooks on the job here without bothering 
me about foreign crooks?” 

“But it isn’t exactly a foreign crook,” 
geant interrupted. “It’s Willie.” 

The chief leaned forward in his swivel chair 
until his feet touched the floor. 

“You mean the one who skipped out two 
months ago with Smythe-Brown’s daughter’s dia- 
monds?”’ he demanded. “‘He’s coming bagk, is 
he? Well, go down and meet the boat, sergeant. 
I want to see Willie.” 

“He’s not exactly coming back,” replied the 
sergeant. 

Into the chief’s voice crept a hint of gentle 


“Don’t you see I’m 


the ser- 


raillery. 
“Ah,” he said, “‘you mean they’ve pinched 
him? I always did say you made a mess of it, 


Sweeney. It’s time you went over to Italy and 
got some new ideas.” 

It was the slur on his professional aptitude 
that made Sergeant Sweeney forget temporarily 
both rank and station. Almost before he realized it his 
fist had pounded down on the chief’s desk. He had ut- 
tered a Gaelic cry, and his words were coming loud and fast. 

“Pinch him!” he cried. ‘Like hell they’ve pinched 
him! Ain’t I always said he wasn’t a normal crook? And 
even if he was normal a4 

The love of country so natural in a member of the force 
made his voice grow louder still. 

“Why, right here in the U. S. A. we turn ’em out busier 
and better than anywheres else in the world.” 

The chief closed his penknife. 

“Well, well,” he said gently, ‘“‘he’ll come back. I’ve 
watched ’em for years now. They skip away, but they 
like the old games best. They always come limping home.” 

“Chief,’’ said the sergeant more calmly, “I dunno— 
no, I don’t. Willie’s doing pretty well right where he is. I 
always said that boy could make good anywhere, and 
that isn’t all.” 

“Well,” said the chief, ‘‘what else is there?” 

“He’s met Smythe-Brown’s daughter,” said the ser- 
geant. “She wouldn’t see me when I called, but Willie’s 
met her socially.”’ 

The chief’s penknife fell unnoticed to the floor. : 

““He—what?”’ he demanded. 

The sergeant pulled again at his purple necktie. 

“He did,” said Sergeant Sweeney. ‘‘And that isn’t all 
either. He gave her back the diamond necklace—the one 


we had the whole force after for two weeks—the one he 


skipped out with, the one appraised at fifty thousand 
dollars. Now what do you know about that?” 

“Look here,” said the chief. ‘‘You mean he gave it 
back—when he didn’t have to?”’ 


Hard:Working Second:Story Guy. 


Sergeant Sweeney passed his hand vaguely through his 
back hair. 

“That’s what,” he said. ‘I told you he wasn’t a normal 
crook. They keep losing things at the museum where 
Willie landed now. He always did like museums. Now 


who ever heard of a normal crook going into places like 
that?” 

Again a faint sardonic smile crept from under the chief’s 
slightly gray and tobacco-stained mustache, and his eyes 
became soft with a reminiscent light. 


“Oh, I Know — One of Those Highbrows Who Won’t Speak to an Honest 
Well, You Don’t Put Anything Over 


on Me With Your Upstage Stuff—See?’’ 


“Sweeney,” he said, “you ought to know better. 
You’ve been chasing them long enough to know that all 
crooks are normal and every crook is just the same as any 
other. I know ’em. They don’t give back diamond neck- 
laces for nothing—take it from me, they don’t. They’d 
better look out for Willie.” 

“T guess,” said the sergeant, “that’s why Mr. Smythe- 
Brown. sent this cable. He wants to'know more about 
Willie. But, say, chief, why shouldn’t he give it back? 
She was a handsome girl, she was.” 

The chief’s voice became crisp and businesslike. 

“Because you don’t believe in the bedtime stories on 
the woman’s page—that’s why. Because no real crook 
ever gives anything back. He wants to know about 
Willie, does-he? Well, get me BL card catalogues—I’ll 
tell him.” 

te 

ERHAPS it is hard to blame them. There was little 

time to read of poetry and romance in the heart of the 
city which has no heart. Even Sergeant Sweeney some- 
times forgot that the milk of human kindness is ubiquitous 
and, like flowing water, knows no level. It is small.wonder 
that they never knew the greatness of the heart that had 
left their midst so hastily—its chivalry, its valor and its 
embracing ambition. Lots of times Willie didn’t know it 
himself, only felt faint stirrings inside him, as though 
he had taken something which didn’t sit exactly right on 
his stomach, and_ yet still was agreeably stimulating. 
It was at'times of stress that he felt it most, which 
was possibly why he felt a little queer that very night 
when they were saying harsh things about him there back 
home, 


- 


” 
November 4. 


And then, too, it was a beautiful evening—a nj 
Shakspere, a night for poets and troubadours. It 
him, in spite of himself, look up at the moon, so lary 
luminous that the are lights on Broadway could | 
have looked better. It made him think of other nig! 
elevated trains rolling comfortably near, of trilling 
harps and the aroma of beer and asphalt. It made hi 
and expectorate thoughtfully between his front teet 

He was lying beneath a bush of odd flowers of an 
vating odor. In front of him, stark in the moonlight, 
house such as folk in that strange land lo 
build, but a handsome house just the san 
grand that it looked almost like a pictur 
card, one with hearts and spangles. Fro 
lower rooms came a blaze of light and ¢ 
music, and the upper rooms were dark. The 
having a party in there, a grand party. He 
about them. It was the kind of party tha 
folks busy downstairs. It was going to be 
while climbing the wall to get to that party 
love of his profession was calling him now 
ishing all thoughts of the scene’s transient b 
As he looked he forgot that he was a strar 
a strange land. For the first time in mam 
his eyes sparkled and his face became prof 
ally impassive. There was no doubt abot 
that house was certainly a grand home 
grand indeed. 

Willie pulled himself from under the 
smoothed his coat and buttoned it. The wir 
changing and the music was drifting r 
Willie caught his breath. They were pla; 
tune he could understand, a simple mek 
artistic syncopation. In some strange way 
its notes summoning him to high resolve an 
sonal vindication. He pulled his black 
closer about his throat. Swiftly he bent 
and removed his shoes, and drew a black d 
mask from his pocket and secured it aerc 
face. He did only one thing more before hest 
He ran an appraising hand over several m 
objects concealed in his coat and pulled h 
farther over his forehead. 

People who knew about that sort of thing: 
agreed that Willie was a handsome sight wl 
was on the job, and many an eyé still brigl 
back home at the recollection of Willie w 
out. He was so quick and graceful and sur 
as though he had springs in his toes and ; 
like a cat and a hand like a monkey. Nat 
Willie knew just what to do when he r 
that house. At one corner there was a 
spout with a window beside it sixteen fee 
the ground. From the ground floor throug 
windows he could hear voices and laughte 
the window above was dark. He drew a 
breath between his teeth and grasped the 
spout. It took him ten noiseless seconds te 
that window. He could see inside. It y 
very dark and quiet. Willie removed an 
ment from his pocket and delicately pri 
window open. It was fifteen seconds since, 
left the ground, and now he was in ther 
tense, expectant and alert. It was very dar 
there was a funny smell in that room, a 
that Willie knew from past experience—z 
smell, an odor of soap and water and polish. Will 
right. Heknew it was a grand place. When you ¢ 
smell tobacco and cooking, it meant money ever) 

For half a minute Willie stood perfectly still, lis 
with professional attention. All he could hear w 
music below, dim and muffled, which told him th 
was shut. Without advancing a foot Willie follow 
best precedents. He produced his flashlight and } 
the button, and for another half minute the beam 
light sped from corner to corner. Willie clicked his’ 
softly. The room was just as grand as it smelled. 
his days along Fifth Avenue he could not remer 
house that looked any better. Though he bridal 
on a proper calmness on all occasions, he felt that h 
were growing rounder. In some ways he co 
imagine he was in a saloon, some place where t 
were fifty cents, even in the good old days. E 
was gold. The walls were striped with gold, and 
were all gold and twisted as though in pain. TI 
pictures, too, something like the pictures behind 
only considerably more handsome. As. he looked 
the artist in him caused his thin lips to relax. T 
ladies whose clothes seemed insufficiently pinned, 
ladies he had looked at over foaming beakers in 
yore; and other ladies so swathed in clothes as 
difficult. to distinguish. There were pictures of ge 
too—old ones with beards, and young ones with f 
their hats. It was the gentlemen that made W 
most. There was something strange and uncan 
those gentlemen—not one of them had pants, n 
pants at all! They were just in shirt tails and gym! 
tights. Willie caught his breath, and spat thoughtf 


} 
heined floor, forgetful of his surroundings in his won- 
ie sight. 
just a moment a pleasing irresponsibility came 
im. Graceful and pleasing thoughts began flitting 
th his mind. He looked again at the pictures of the 
and slowly shook his head. How little they could 
n now, when the gallery of his mind held other pic- 
There was another lady, grander than anything on 
He could see her again, cool, serene and half 


— 


f 
i 
ee and turned a little dismally back to his 
‘ne toil while the music from downstairs pulsed on 
Ls suddenly glistened. In one corner of the room, 
door with pictures on it, was a case of glass, and in 
ee were objects of soft green and waxy white. Willie 
‘| nearer. It was a case of jade. But that was not 
n top of the case was something of little value, but 
‘arrested his attention in spite of his better instincts. 
4a piece of vellum neatly framed, and on it was a 
éwritten in a writing he could read. There in that 
7: land it seemed almost like a call from home, and 
mie forgot where: he was, as he stood gazing at it, 
ir out each word half in awe and half in reverence as 
hlight danced from line to line, until the words, first 
1 gless, began to paint little pictures in his mind. 


| It matters not how strait the gate, 
__ _How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 
| 
isns were coming before his vivid fancy, vague and 
¢ like everything about him. He could see somewhere 
s2collections a gate with bars that were very straight 
‘and the old penitentiary wall with its spikes 
ring in the sun. 
ould see a desk with a stern-faced man behind it 
i aloud from a typewritten page. It mattered not. 
hadn’t mattered at all. The beautiful truth of 
rords were dawning on him. Willie tilted back his 
fim his forehead. 
s 2 thought of it later, he knew it was right then that 
Jjoreseen occurred. His long slender fingers were just 
i from his cap when something made them grow 
a1 motionless. Someone—yes, someone had opened 
behind him. 


OS as ae 


It was too late, too late to do anything. He had for- 
gotten precept and caution. Swift as his mind worked he 
had time to do only two things—to swing on his heel 
toward the sound, and to switch off his pocket light. He 
had not even time to bound toward the window he had 
quitted before there was a click of a switch and the room 
was as light as day. Instinctively his legs gathered be- 
neath him for a spring. His heart was pounding violently 
in his throat, and then in the next instant it nearly stopped. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!”’ a loud pleasant voice in front 
of him was saying; a voice that seemed confident and 
unduly humorous. ‘I didn’t know there were two of us. 
Where’ve you been keeping yourself, old top?”’ 

It was not the unexpectedness so much as the unreality 
that took away his breath. Willie glanced vaguely around 
that gilded twisted room and back at the figure before 
him. Was he mad? Was he dreaming? There in front of 
him was a man, a brother, accosting him in a tongue he 
could understand, and that man also had on a black 
jersey and a cap far over his forehead, and a mask and a 
pocket torch. Motionless, beady-eyed, with mouth agape. 
Willie examined him from head to foot. About the other 
was an air of casual ease, and yet a curious inexpertness 
of manner, a shocking disregard of little conventions. He 
had on shoes, shoes that squeaked, and he had almost 
shouted out his greeting. But shocked as Willie was, his 
polish did not leave him. When he spoke his voice bore 
hardly a trace of nervousness or reproach. 

“Buddy,” said Willie, politely, ‘don’t you guess you’d 
better close that door?” 

He said it calmly, though he felt a twinge of horror. 
Somewhere beyond he could hear voices, laughter and 
footsteps, but the other seemed quite oblivious, and only 
stared at Willie in a puzzled way. 

“Oh, all right!’’ he said, and his face brightened. “That 
stuff they’re giving us certainly has the kick. Why, I sort 
of came up here to be a little quiet myself.”’ 

Willie stood irresolutely motionless. The unconven- 
tionality of the thing was jarring—making him more 
dazed and bewildered than ever. The young man was 
talking at the top of his voice and there was an aura about 
his breath. He had been drinking. That was what he had 
been doing. 

“Buddy,” said Willie gently, “I don’t blame you. But 
I’d never do it when I was working. Maybe you hayen’t 
never pulled off anything before?’’ 
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“‘Who's Looking for Me?" Inquired Willie. ‘‘The Bulls," Said Giovanni Tersely 
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But he failed to regard Willie’s question. The music had 
started again. Instead of answering, his shoulders began 
to sway to the time of muffled drumbeats. He had tossed 
his pocket flash lamp to the floor and was beginning to 
snap his fingers. 

“Some party!” he said gleefully. “Oh, boy, I’ll say it 
is! I—hiec—I guess I’ve never seen a better party. Say, 
washa matter?”’ 

Willie moistened his lips. They felt oddly dry and 
parched. In front of him the stranger was still standing, 
swaying like a sapling in the breeze in time to the music 
below. Willie’s mind began revolving, groping in vain for 
some precedent. He had known lots of others, square- 
jawed men, thin-lipped, quick of hand and eye, but he 
had never seen anyone just like that. Willie balanced his 
weight more evenly on the balls of his feet. Could it be 
some little game? 

“What’s the matter yourself?’”’ inquired Willie. 

For any one of a number of reasons he had good cause 
to ask just then. He was confused, embarrassed and at 
sea. The mask of the other was sadly awry, his cap was 
over one ear, and Willie could see he was quite young; 
and he had a frank, engaging smile that went ill with the 
stern rules of the life he led. Willie was too accomplished 
a man of the world not to love youth and inexperience. 

“Why, nothing’s exactly the matter,” said the stranger, 
“only my head keeps buzzing, and here I come into this 
room alone, and now there’s two of me. I—I guess I 
didn’t know I’d had so much.” 

They always said that Willie was a generous bird. It 
was inherent generosity that asserted itself now. 

“Kiddo,” he said gently, “can it. Can it now. I know 
how you feel. It’s tough, but it’s the game. Fifty-fifty, 
kid, and no hard feelings—get me?”’ 

But somehow the other didn’t seem to get him. The 
curves of his mouth drooped instead of responding to 
Willie’s kindly smile. 

“Why?” he gasped. 
mean?” 

A note of wistfulness, of pleading almost, crept into 
Willie’s voice. 

“Listen,”’ he said soothingly. “Listen now. You be a 
good guy—see? You and me ought to be pals—that’s 
what. There’s plenty here for two of us. Why—cheest—* 
what do you want?” 

__ \tgm) (Continued on Page 40) 


“Why, what the devil do you 
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HE westbound overland 
ike: between Denver 
and Salt Lake City 
leaves the plains, plunges into 
the great ranges and is pres- 
ently climbing the fertile 
mountain valley of that creek 
which will become the mighty 
Arkansas. As it crawls up to 
an elevation of eight thou- 
sand feet or so, and timid pas- 
sengers begin to exaggerate 
to themselves the difficulty in 
breathing, the panorama of 
the Continental Divide opens 
to the left. All afternoon 
your course parallels that 
mother of ranges. First, 
it is green, comely, ample 
Mount Princeton, at the sea- 
son when the tourist tray- 
els merely flecked about 
the top with snow. Then 
come the higher and more 
complicated mysteries of 
Mounts Yale and Harvard. 
The giant ridge drops a little 
here, opens in a notch through 
which glitter Twin Lakes, ap- 
propriately shadowed by twin 
peaks of an abruptness almost 
alpine. Then the range soars 
dizzily again. First, it is Elbert, growing more abrupt as it 
rises to a snowy cone; and finally, a peak so high and wide 
in its contours, so sweeping in its slopes, as to make even 
the connoisseur of mountains draw in the keen, thin moun- 
tain air with a breath of startled admiration. Whether 
Elbert or Massive is the higher remains a matter of contro- 
versy. Between them they share the honor of topping the 
Continental Divide, and therefore the American Rockies. 
But as you behold them from the valleys you cannot ques- 
tion which is the queen mother of mountains as this is the 
mother of ranges. Wide, maternal Massive, stretching her 
involuted slopes for many a gracious mile to right and left, 
dominates all the peaks of this region. Gannett, of the 
Geological Survey, christened her. Years later certain of 
her admirers in Leadville quarreled with the name as bro- 
midic. Gannett was first to explore and describe this 
summit of the Rockies; why not, then, Mount Gannett? 
“No, indeed,” replied Gannett. “Thank you—but I 
didn’t name her, anyway. The placer miners of California 
Gulch always called this the massive mountain, She 
named herself.” 


A Treasure House of Metals 


OW let us imagine a fairy story. A prospector of the 

’50’s did some favor to an oread of these mountains. 
She wished to reward him, but like a wise goddess she left 
something to human initiative. ‘‘ Find the great key range 
among these peaks,” she said, ‘‘the place where the waters 
divide, where a drop of rain at your right flows into the 
Atlantic and one at your left into the Pacific. Find the 
dominating peak of thatrange. Climb 
to its highest summit. Then go at an 
exact right angle to the line of the 
range, straight eastward across the 
valley, until you come to a stream 
emptying from the mountains. There 
take out your pan and wash gold.” 

But the prospector was experienced 
and cagy. 

“How much will this bonanza pan 
out?” he asked. 

And the oread responded with a 
sum greater than the national debt, 
in those days, plus the current Fed- 
eral revenue for ten years or so: 

“More than a billion dollars!”’ 

Nature, when she upheaved these 
mountains for the uses and delight of 
man, did the job dramatically. Just 
as the oread said, exactly opposite 
Massive, ridge pole of our continent, 
she poured upward from the molten 
reservoirs within the earth perhaps 
our greatest single deposit of valuable 
metals—the bonanza veins of the 
Leadville district. 

They lie, however, not in the Con- 
tinental Divide itself, but in one of its 
most interesting spurs. The slopes of 


Mount Massive run down into the green, gracious, flower- 
dotted valley of the Arkansas. On its eastern edge this val- 
ley rises to a range so precipitous in its slopes that it bears 
no vegetation above timberline and even the perpetual snow 
clings only in spots. This is the Mosquito, which includes 
six or seven mountains higher than Pike’s Peak. The Divide, 
for all its height and splendor, is a maiden among ranges, 
colored in pure whites, clean greens and soft blues; the ing with Arapahoes, Comanches, Utes, they stre: 
Mosquito, when the morning sun still veils it in shadow, | 
glowers with a dull bronze, and at sunset glows with a vivid 
pink; but when the sinking sun throws its full beams across 
the valley its great walls glitter with metallic red, orange, 
electric blue. It looks then what it is—a treasure house of 
metals, both precious and useful. Scarcely a stone of the 
Mosquito but bears metal, if only in tiny proportion. 

In 1849 when the gold rush to California revealed the 
mining possibilities of the West, no white man except 


perhaps one or two unrecorded 
trappers and the exploring party 
of Frémont, who looked down on 
the upper Arkansas from the pass 
which bears his name, had ever 
set foot on these high remote 
wilds. It was the summer pasture 
and hunting ground of the big 
game. Coming up their immemo- 
rial trails past Pike’s Peak, the 
mountain buffalo in enormous 
herds cropped the dwarf sage of 
South Park below the difficult 
eastern slopes of the Mosquito. 


The House on the Golden Sand — Starr Place, California Gulch. 
Worth of Placer Gold Lies Under its Foundation and Yard. Above—AnAbandoned Saloon of 
the Early Days at California Guich, Leadville 


Granite, Colorado — The Great Gold Camp of the Upper Arkansas Valley in the Sixties and Eighties 


The Estimate, is That $30,000 


Lakes, where the mountain trout awaited their bone hi 
ran near a group of hills that has since yielded the y 
man half a billion dollars. | 

The gold discoveries on the eastern verge of the Colo 
mountain tangle came in 1858-59, ten years after 
California gold rush. These new Argonauts nailed the 
“‘Pike’s Peak or Bust”’ to their covered wagons. Skirr 


across the trails, old and new, toward the eaves of the 
of the continent. By 1860 the known placer claims | 
mostly staked out. Daring spirits among the new arr 
reflected that this gold had been found in mount 
Above these diggings of the foothills rose a belt of ¢ 
two hundred miles wide. In them might lie Golcond 
unimagined richness. So, in the spring of 1860, twob 
of prospectors dipped into the Royal Gorge of the Arkz 
and followed that stream sourceward, panning the san 


November 4, 


Through their slow-mc 
masses darted the swif{ 
telope. When winter , 
the buffalo marched } 
down the trail past F 
Peak, to be supplantec 
the elk and their sle 
cousins the deer, whic! 
summer long had been fa 
ing on the dwarf clover a 
timberline. Ravagers, 

animal and human, folli 
these summer migrations 
the sneaking coyote, thi 
dangerous timber wolf, 
stealthy mountain lion, 
grizzly bear emerged 
the long winter sleep in 
cave, mainly in seare 
roots, herbs, berries and gi 
but when it came easily t 
sweep of his gigantic pa 
did not scorn fresh y 


Prospectors 


he ALLY, since legend 
the White River Ute; 
in the fat season bety 
snow and snow made 
their hunting grounds. 

of their spring trails to’ 


its tributaric 
they advan 
One outfit | 
come from ( 
gia, the o 
from Iowa. 5 
where along 
way they me! 
joined fo) 
against be 
timberwolv' 

Utes. They 

upward almc 
the point H 
the waters di; 
until one ¢ 
noon they ‘) 
exactly opp 
the the 


of the m 
mountain, 
with fern ! 
watercress, | 
tied from a 
in the Mos 
into the Arkansas. And they 
gold. This may have been m 
an intuition. Perhaps the t 
had been planted unconsciou 
those metallic glints that the 
ing sun flecked from the cliffs 
Mosquito. Two miles back they 
passed the mouth of another § 
It was agreed that the Io 
should go down there and 
while the Georgians panned t 
opposite the summit peak of M 
that whoever found gold shot 
to his fellows and the other 
rifle shot. 

Among the Georgians was one 
Lee, Of him little is known ef 
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he was a hardened old — 
washer and was related 
hat Virginian soldier 
within the decade, 
j become the brilliant 
of a losing cause. The 
gians got out pans and 
ary, began to dig and 
sh. Suddenly Abe Lee 
‘a wild yell. 
That have you got?” 
‘ed the rest. 
‘ve got California in 
ere pan, that’s what 
got!” exclaimed Abe 
So was this doorway 
, great discovery chris- 
| California Gulch. 
11 though the cliffs of 
Tosquito daily flashed 
in ruddy gold, tawny 
‘and violet silver their 
{of the wealth above, 
‘or nearly twenty years 
‘d this sign in the 
‘ns and lingered in the 
tule to the mansion of wealth. Gold is the aristocrat 
rerals. Itrefuses, speaking generally, to combine with 
¢ ores. Whether it lie in diamond-hard quartz, in 
dirt or in shifting sands, it reveals itself either as 
“\or as nuggets. One of the hardest metals to find, it 
| easiest to identify. Those early miners who broke 
‘med the Rockies and the Sierras were, if not illiterate, 
eit unscientific. They did not know a chemical reac- 
om a canon of theology, but they knew gold when 
yaw it. Even did they grow bigoted in their igno- 
¢ and make “mining expert’’ a title of scorn. 


The Naming of Silverheels 


} HE stream of California Gulch became a continuous 
ie of placer claims even to headwaters, prospectors 
rd the other streams of the region. Here and there 
yiade a minor discovery. On the opposite slope of 
‘osquito, indeed, they found a district as rich as 
ifmia Gulch, and rather more extensive. The para- 
s the early mining world were already gathering on 
¢ heights—sure-thing gamblers, gunmen, robbers. 
. me of that first camp east of the Mosquito escapes 
j any rate, it died early. The respectable element 
‘@retly at night to discuss the situation. The crooks 
e aking life intolerable, and profitable work impossi- 
‘or could the good citizens rise up as they had in 
ancisco, and create order with a rope and a cracker 
. "hey were outnumbered. Near a beautiful, green- 
;ountain standing by itself a few miles away, pros- 
had discovered signs. The respectable element 
1@w in a body to these new diggings, which they 
ich beyond expectation. As a promise of what new 
le might expect there they named it Fairplay. The 
kl camp played out; Fairplay went on to perma- 
ee In those days Fairplay harbored a woman esteemed 
vy miner of the district for her wit, good fellowship 
gierosity. She always wore a pair of red slippers with 
r 2els; and as Silverheels was she known from Hoosier 
3 Hartsel’s ranch. Pneumonia carried her off; the 
n we her a public funeral. The miners, remembering 
/ ie beautiful mountain above them was as yet 
amd, called it thenceforth Silverheels, and Mount 
er els it is to this day. 

alrnia Gulch went along with less trouble. The 
tgns and Iowans had no sooner set up their rockers 


Horseshoe, Mosquito Range 


Al Cabin of the Sixties at California Guich, 
Where H. A. W. Tabor Once Lived 


The Abandoned Camp of Leavick, 11,000 Feet Altitude, Under the 


than they estab- 
lished miner’s 
law. Old-timers 
will maintain to 
their death that 
this is the best 
law. Certainly 
its foundation 
was the purest 
of democracy. 
When a crime 
demanded pun- 
ishment, when 
a dispute over 
property arose, 
the miners met 
in convention, 
appointed a president and an advocate for each side. Wit- 
nesses were heard, the lights and shadows in their testi- 
mony unshuttered by those rules of evidence which under 
English common law hamper regular courts. The advo- 
cates presented their cases; and the president called for a 
vote by raising the right hand. From this judgment there 
was no appeal. If it was a capital crime and the miners had 
voted guilty they carried out the sentence at once. Cali- 
fornia Gulch convinced the lawless that this camp, also, 
intended to have fair play, and set about to build the city 
of Oro. 

This highest of all camps was typical for its day—rows 
of log cabins along a curving street, several saloons, many 
faro games, a dance hall, a Protestant meeting house, a 
little Catholic church in a log cabin, finally even a small 
school. The Civil War temporarily disrupted Oro. The 
Northerners were in a great majority. They drove out 
the Georgians who had made the first discovery and had so 
honorably fired the rifle shot which. brought their Iowan 
partners to share the find. The young men formed their 
company, marched on Denver, held it and the territory for 
the Union against the Southern element, and proceeded to 
join armies of the West. By the end of the war placer gold 
was playing out. In 1866 Bayard Taylor lectured at Oro. 
He recorded in his book of travels that little gold was left 
and expressed the ‘opinion that these fastnesses might go 
back temporarily to the domination of the grizzly, the elk 
and the Ute. At this period the camp had produced about 
a million dollars. 


Another Example of the Crude Pioneer Cabin 
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Taylor’s account is the 
only worthy record of this 
roof of the continent in pre- 
historic times. He raved 
over the beauties of Twin 
Lakes, and described briefly 
a little walk he took across 
the hills to northward of 
Oro. As I identify his route 
he, like the Utes for a thou- 
sand years before him, was 
walking past half a billion 
dollars in mineral values. 

Placer gold is soon gone, 
even when the miner reén- 
forces his shovel by the pow- 
erful, tearing hydraulic 
nozzle. Before General 
Grant ran for his second 
term not only California 
Gulch but the other camps 
on the streams of the Mos- 
quito were falling to their 
decadence. Oro shrank to 
one inhabitant, H. A. W. Tabor, 
who ran the store. The Gulch lay 
on the main trails between the 
passes of the Mosquito and the 
Divide. The pothunter, slaughter- 
ing bison, bear, deer and elk for 
their hides and heads, already in- 
fested these heights. Prospectors, 
searching for new El Dorados such 
as the one that lay hidden within 
rifle shot of Oro, ranged the passes. 


New Diggings 


HE Utes, not yet rounded up on 

their reservations to the west 
and south, resumed their annual 
pilgrimage to Twin Lakes. All 
these Tabor supplied with flour and 
beans, coffee and bacon. Making a bare living for himself, 
he kept a spark of life in the camp. 

Then, at about the Centerinial Year, when Colorado was 
granted the dignity of statehood, arrived the mining 
expert. Lest he betray his fatal, theoretical college educa- 
tion, he adopted rough clothes, manners and grammar, and 
so passed as a practical, respectable member of society. 
One of this class—just who, is now uncertain—had the 
curiosity to investigate the nuisance of California Gulch. 
This was a heavy black sand which the gold miners found 
when they dug to the lower strata of the stream bed. It 
clogged the rockers, got into the riffles and made washing 
almost impossible. The expert gathered a few sacks of this 
sand, shipped it to St. Louis for assay. It was what he 
suspected—lead carbonates, bearing silver. Some samples 
were more than 50 per cent lead, and ran three hundred 
dollars a ton in silver. These were only tailings, however. 
Somewhere in the foothills of the Mosquito must lie the 
parent body. A new era of prospecting began. On the 
farther slope of the hill beyond Oro the picks broke into this 
sand. The news traveled to the camps and prospect holes 
among the far peaks. Rather slowly at first—there were 
many false alarms in those days—the miners and prospec- 
tors began to drift toward the new diggings. 

That rise of ground above Oro was soon to be known as 
Carbonate Hill. It is a little bigger than Beacon Hill, 
Boston, rather smaller than the main hills of Cincinnati, 
decidedly smaller than Telegraph Hill, San Francisco, 

(Continued on Page 83) 


The Roofs of an Old Mining Camp Where Golden Dreams Once 
Dwett, as Seen From the Mountains 
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November 44 


; OU’RE a liar!’”’ Alan yelled. “‘You’ve been 
gambling again!” 

His father gave out an aggrieved, deep murmur and 
said ‘‘Now, Lan!” in his most soothing voice. He 
dropped a hand against Alan’s nearest crutch and licked his 
lips to commence a protest. Alan slapped the hand away. 

“Gamblin’! You went an’ took all his money off the 
kid and ——”’ 

“T wasn’t gamblin’, Lan. There was this gentleman— 
he’s from Syracuse, New York—and he was showin’ me a 
kind of new sol’taire where you Af 

“Oh, shut it off! You was gamblin’ and you got trimmed 
like you always do. Well, you don’t get a cent more until 
we're out of this town, see? If I catch you smellin’ round 
the kid for a five-spot I’ll ”* Some men in the wide 
straw hats of Early Settlers’ Week were veering toward 
them. Alan dropped his voice and went on: ‘Don’t you 
go writin’ Uncle Hughie for money either! Now go stay 
in that car the committee said we were to get out to this 
bridge in and don’t let nobody else get into it! Go on!” 

Smith patted down his scarlet tie. It lay bloody on the 
rose silk of his shirt and his broad chest heaved immensely 
under both colors. Tears appeared and sparkled in his 
sapphire eyes. 

He said: “Lan, you’re puttin’ me in a awful embar- 
rassin’ position now. This gentleman from Syracuse, New 
York, is a arch’tect and acquainted with your Uncle 
Hughie, and I said I’d buy him lunch and 

“That’s prob’ly a lie.” 

“Tt ain’t, Lan! A fellow in the ice-cream bar was 
callin’ me Mr. Smith, and this gentleman—his name’s 
McTurk—came up and said, ‘Any relation to Hugh 
Smith in Carmelsville?’ on the strength of me lookin’ like 
Hughie. So we got friendly v 

A pear-shaped man in brown-drill clothes came fanning 
his face with one of the flapping hats, banded in purple 
silk on which was printed “I Was Born in This Town and 
Proud of It.’”’ He took hold of Smith’s checkered arm and 
gayly bawled, ‘‘Hey, ol’ man, what about that lunch 
you’re goin’ to buy me?”’ 

“Meet my boy Alan, Mr. MecTurk,” said Smith. 

Alan reached a damp hand to the stranger, who in- 
sistently squeezed it, gazing at the crutches, and said to 
Smith, “Say, ain’t he the image of Hugh, though? 
Pleased to meet you, young man. Your dad's been ate: 
me you helped him teach the kid to swim.’ 

Alan mumbled. His father was winking at him across 
Mr. MecTurk’s shoulder and there was nothing to be said 
this time. He fumbled a ten-dollar bill from a pocket and 
faltered, ‘‘Here’s that ten I owe you, daddy. Pleased 
to’ve met you, sir.” 

He made off and was halted by a wall of bodies slowly 
moving, so he heard his father say, “Yes; lef’ his leg in 
France. . Well, let’s go see about this lunch.” 

The smooth jollity of Smith’s tone raised Alan’s lips in a 
snarl. He lunged into the huddle that filled a space before 
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the elevators and planted a crutch on some foot. The 
gilded vault of the corridor seemed to sweat down glitter 
and heat tortured his thick arms, cramped with long use. 
A light dizziness made Alan close his eyes. Voices mingled 
jovially outside the lids. 

“Hey, Bill, haven’t seen you since breakfast! Where 


y been?’’ 

“Hey, Joe! Oh, here’s Stan Olsen!. You remember 
Stan?” 

“Sure! . Where you located now, Stan?” 


Someone said pleasantly “Chicago,’’ but the bray of 
Joe crushed down the last syllable in a grinding “‘Say, I 
was up talkin’ to the Divin’ Kid in his rooms. Say, that 
pup’s got a build on him! Only seventeen too! He’s 
awful stoopid, though. Say, my kid’s got more sense at 
five years old than he has right now!” 

The man from Chicago chuckled. 

‘All his brains in his legs, probably. He’s a _nice- 
looking kid, though. I was watch ”? 

A barytone roar broke from some megaphone, “‘ Getcher 
tickets for Ascenshun Bridge! Busses an’ boats leave 
ev’ry fifteen minutes from now on! Tickets good for both 
conveyunces! Getcher tickets here!” 

The loud Joe complained, ‘‘Say, this is the bummest 
run old-home week I ever had anything to do with.” 

But Alan opened his eyes and shuffled on. An elevator 


‘filled swiftly and he was jammed in‘a corner behind two 


suits of tweed. One suit said to the other: “But you’re 
not making allowance for the sacrificial temperament at 
all! .I insist that some people get all the era in life 
from putting up with bullies and nuisances.’ 

The man in the other suit laughed. His voice was 
English. He drawled: “If it’s a pleasure, it’s an uncon- 
scious. pleasure. Discount that. No; I’m quite enough 
the. Victorian sentimentalist to be hurt. by the sight of 
some poor devil muddling along through hell without any 
hope of a reward. There really should be a heaven for 
them.”’. ' 

A woman with big spheres. of cut jade in either ear 
panted, “Oh, but, Sir John, surely, surely you believe in a 
future state?” 

The elevator rose with a jerk. Alan’s left crutch slipped. 
The English arm was suddenly beneath his elbow. 

He said, “Thanks, a lot.. Hey, boy, let me off at six!” 

“Six it is,’? the page yawned, and slung back a door. 

Alan swung himself up a corridor sprinkled with rags of 
green and red balloons on which silver letters proclaimed 
Early Settlers’. Week. -This was the last day of the orgy 
and the Smiths had arrived to find the city in full disorder. 
All-night fluctuations of noise had maddened Alan in his 


By Thomas Beer 


“Pll be Signing 
Death Certifi- 
cates for Both 
of You. 

Night’’ 


_give one of these Old-Home-Weekers a lunch!” 


KOERNER 


Good 


bed beside the kid, and the kid had mentioned curth! 
he hadn’t had much sleep. And now these fools hade 
up to pester the boy. It was almost three o’clock b 
watch in its shabby leather strap on Alan’s wrist. 
the kid would ‘dive from Ascension Bridge into th 
completing his contract with the early settlers. 
done his faney dives from a standard at the gau id 
club and raced ahead of six picked native swimme 
a stretch between anchored catboats and noisy 
skiffs. But Ascension Bridge worried Alan, someh 
unlocked a door of slick walnut and lumbe od it 
sitting room. ; 
The kid shook back heavy black hair from his w 
forehead and nodded. Then he dropped his ey 
to a model motor truck bought in St. Louis last 
went on spinning a tiny wheel. He knelt abo 
treasure, quite absorbed.. It had been all in pie 
morning before the show at the yacht club. The 
put it together again with his pocket knife. 
Alan grinned and asked, “Work all right?” — 
“e Yeh. ” 
He shoved it along the floor and watched its 
motion solemnly as the red spokes blazed in smol 
light from four windows. No shade was lowered 
out a parching glare, a deathly, windless heat. 
loved sunshine, even this with screws of oily smoke 
ing a tawny hand up from the lake. He wand 
the motor, on his brown’ knees, and sent it roving 
bump Alan’s foot. Then he grinned and got wa 
cigarette. , 
“Ought to lie down a while, kid. Hey, did you ig 
some money?” 
oY ehies 
“Well, that’s all gone. Honest, he’s gettin’ so_ 
trust him with nothin’. How much was it?” — 
A distress overcame the kid’s face. His bro 
vanished, His high cheek bones seemed to rise ar 
with his flickering eyelashes. He thought te 
his silk bathrobe fluttered off to a chair and hea 
his trousers.a skinny roll of bills. Alan had gi 
sixty dollars last night; five dollars remained wh 
boy squatted to count them on the vivid rug. 
Alan howled: ‘Kid, you let him loose in youl 
He’s treatin’ you like he treated mamma, Wei'llg 
to Los Angeles with just nothin’, like we did last: 
from Florida. It’s like when mamma never hadt 
to rub on each other, when they were payin’ her 
dred a week in vaudeville. Well, you don’t rei 
that, kid. An’ the ape just whooped a ten out oI 
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pkid grinned. Then he looked guilty and rose in his 
es manner to seize a telegram from the desk. It was 
irved to the Diving Kid in care of the Early Settlers’ 
el sommittee, but the kid never interfered with his 
i], Alan read out: ‘‘‘Next booking county fair North 
rti, Massachusetts, one day, September second. 
reaundred dollars, with additional hundred if jump 
m ‘idge Milsom River.’ 
‘Jat’s a two weeks’ rest, kid. September second? 
«: be back in Los Angeles when high school opens, 
_ Distress once more invaded the kid’s face. Alan 
ie he telegram and said, ‘‘ Now, kid, a guy that’s goin’ 
» e garage business has got to know some more 
‘hnatics than you'do. You got to get back in high 
and stay till it’s time to go South. Take a look at 
| wenty-four years old an’ no more education than a 
t!Gatin’ off a seventeen-year-old ——’”’ 
sid said ‘“Yeh?”’ harshly, and his eyes were yellow. 
ll, I do, kid! You’ll say you ate off me when you 
-Ijle and I taught you some swimmin’. And I got to 
sHvhen dad tells people he taught you to swim. The 
ai)! He’d drown in arain puddle! Honest, he makes 
si, kid! You’d have three-four thousand in the bank 
f him.” 
kid raised the great toe of either foot and looked 
mit them. In moments of extreme meditation he 
nt to consult his feet. He sighed and took another 
ce from the pocket of his robe. 
T> big ape!’’ Alan foamed, talking to still a shivering 
, at mounted his scarred back. “First he worked 
mii to death, ’n’ then he bummed cigar money off 
yen I was bell-hoppin’ out home, or wrote Uncle 
th for a check to bring us up like gentlemen—I saw 
ahis letters once. ’N’ then he starts eatin’ off you! 
1{ lie down, kid.” 
u he kid had something tosay. An idea had swarmed 
ra his toes or some inward center. He dug a thumb 
) |; wide mouth, bit it twice and said, ‘Rub y’back 
vt, Lan?” gravely. 
N you go lie down, kid. I’m all right. Thank you 
-¢much, kid.” 
hboy picked up his motor and walked off into their 
n hedding his robe. Alan looked once or twice from 
nking of a letter and saw the sirup-colored body 
e(n a pond of sunlight on a bed. The kid was musing 
liimachine. In a considerable monologue last winter, 
nm hotel at Palm Beach had paid him a thousand 
aifor a week of fancy diving, the kid had told Alan 
uthis garage—‘‘Goin’ to have a garage. Truckin’ 
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business, maybe. Concrete. Red tile roof. Be all right, 
huh? You'll run it.’”’ He had a supreme belief that Alan, 
who could rescue him from tours in cheap vaudeville, 
could run anything. His helplessness was dumb; he was 
much like his Polish mother. 

Alan wrote to the agent in Los Angeles: ‘Your wire 
received. The kid did fine at St. Louis and here this A.M. 
He does a high dive off a bridge this p.m. for two hundred 
extra. See if you can get us some good rooms anywhere 
near a trolley. We will come straight home after this show 
in Massa——” Alan pondered the spelling of the word 
and hazarded “chusts,” which looked all wrong, but his 
hands were trembling on the paper. ‘It is no good sending 
none of father’s bills on to us, because I will not let the 
kid pay them. I should like it if you would look round and 
find a picture of mother somewheres. The kid never saw 
her. I do not mean a picture of her in her human-seal 
clothes, but one like she had for posters, looking O. K. I 
had one, but that woman father was married to when 
I was in France burnt it. The kid sends his regards.” 

His hands shook so that his signature wabbled down to a 
corner of the yellow professional paper. On the flap of the 
envelope was.printed a picture of the kid diving, and some 
advertising—“The Diving Kid. Startled the World at 
San Francisco in 1915 when he was ten and has startled it 
ever since. Booked through Levine Agency, Los Angeles.” 

Alan stuffed his letter through the flap and rested both 
hands on the desk. The shimmering triangles had come to 
hop before his eyes. His back was afire. Through a forest 
of colors he heard the kid’s whistle. 

The boy was sprawled on the window sill when Alan got 
to him. He looked around to grin, the cleft in his chin 
smoothed out by an amazing joy. It was a white steamer, 
edging to the black piers, that had roused him; a machine 
that ran on water. Alan stroked his shoulder and ex- 
plained: “Sure! There’s this line of boats that goes down 
from here to Buff’lo, in New York State, kid. They go out 
every night, see? All down the lakes to Buff’lo. Say, 
kid, I guess they don’t cost no more than by rail. Sup- 
posin’ we went to Mass’chusetts that way. It’d be cool.’ 

The kid said, ‘‘ Yeh.”’ 

“Then we'll do that. ’N’ it’d be kind of fun to stop off 
at the town where Uncle Hughie lives. It’s named 
Carmelsville. It’s on this Hudson River. You could look 
up the Hudson from the transport when we was sailin’ for 
France. It’s a big river. Better get dressed now, kid.’ 

The kid stared at the steamer for a time, and then 
craned out to watch a monstrous motor truck pump along 
the street. It turned a corner into a lane of warehouses 


and he sighed, frowning. The city was now empty for him. 
Mere normal cars showed on the asphalt below the hotel. 
Alan chuckled, making no noise, and said, ‘‘ Get dressed, 
kid. There’ll be a jam gettin’ out to this bridge. Hustle 
now!” 

The kid pulled on his bath suit of orange silk and buckled 
its one fastening on his shoulder. A white sweater and 
duck trousers hid his tan. He sat lacing the high white 
buckskin boots about his ankles and looked at Alan’s one 
shoe. Then he bit his thumb three times. That meant 
pity. 

Alan said, “Oh, shut up! 
goin’ to Buff’lo. Let’s go downstairs. 

Smith was not in sight when the kid marched across a 
whirling vestibule. Two men of the Early Settlers’ Week 
Celebration Committee helped Alan climb into the car, 
and one said, ‘Traveling in this weather must be a good 
deal of a strain on you,” with a genuine kindness. 

“Tt sort of is.) We showed at an Old Home Week in 
Kansas and like to’ve died. It’s a dusty state. Better 
let the kid drive, sir. We'll get along quicker.’’ The kid 
had taken charge of this machine already. Alan told the 
owner, “‘He could drive anything with wheels. Drove a 
plane at Palm Beach last winter. You needn’t worry. 
Just show him the road.” 

Steering a car, the kid seemed to dilate and become 
majestic. Alan lay back and submitted to the heat. Be- 
side him someone tortured his right ear with the number 
of celebrants of Early Settlers’ Week and the wealth of 
this town. Ore passed through it, moving eastward. They 
overtook a motor belonging to some maker of imitation 
leather who was worth ten million dollars. A rank of 
florid houses on the lake’s margin belonged to famous 
incomes, and the kid ripped the car aside to spare a rubber 
ball on the roadway before a dwelling that had cost five 
hundred thousand if it cost a cent. 

“Oh, sure!”’ said Alan. “‘You got a fine little town 
here.” 

“Five million tons of ore come through 

“Sure! Say, what time’s that boat start for 
Buffalo?”’ 

It would start at seven o’clock. Alan shut his eyes. 
Smith had been madly seasick on a trip from Los Angeles 
to Seattle last year in the calmest weather. Perhaps he. 
would be sick as this boat coursed down the lakes; sick 
and unable to spend the kid’s money. And it would be 
cool on the blue water. Wind increased on Alan’s face. 


I’ll feel fine on this boat, 


” 


” 


The kid was driving faster, heading past car after car. 
(Continued on Page 75) 


‘“‘Talk Up So’s the Boys Can Hear What You're Sayin’, Poppa,’’ the Old Woman Screamed 
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OW long he had lain submerged in 
H those dreamless depths Ross could 

not determine. The small waves 
were still whispering their persistent en- 
chantment of ‘‘Sleep—sleep—sleep”’ which 
had lulled him to forgetfulness of his ramp- 
ing nerves; the sweet wind. blew through 
the leaves, smoothing the lines of strain and 
worry from his face. He felt incredibly, 
blessedly relaxed in body and spirit. 

But what was it that had awakened him? 
Not the lonely plaint of a tip-up, mincing 
along the shore like a self-conscious spin- 
ster, nor the watchman’s rattle of a banded 
kingfisher, swooping from the dead bough 
of the sycamore overhead with an indig- 
nant challenge to the trespasser upon that 
peaceful remoteness; nor yet the throaty 
inquiry of a crow that rather judged he 
was dead but thought best to ask about 
it before venturing too near. 

No; there had been a voice which was 
not the voice of wind or water or bird, seep- 
ing through to his consciousness. 

He twisted his thinned body in the 
hare’s-form of shale which had so blandly 
molded itself to his rest, and looked out 
across the dappled brightness of the lake. 
The voice came to his ears again, but not 
from that quarter. 

It was awoman’svoice, hurried, toneless, 
jumbled, pitched in a low steady mutter. 
Craning his neck Ross tried to discover the 
speaker, but a fringe of the low shore wil- 
low, stretching along the little point of land 
to his left, obscured the view. On the out- 
ermost growth a queerly mixed assortment 
of clothing fluttered in the breeze. While 
the observer was trying to make it out the 
voice began again, but this time so clear 
and true and pure that he was instantly 
enslaved to its music, despite the illiterate 
form and the startling import of the words. 

“Oh, what’s the use! What’s the use! 
I’ve give it a fair tryout an’ there’s nothin’ 
toit. Nothin’!’’ Theseductive tones sank 
into dim incoherencies again, then emerged 
into the clarity of despair. ‘‘Damn! It’s 
allwrong. Oh,well!’? Moresubdued mum- 
blings; then: ‘‘I gotta do somethin’. I 
gotta! Get another job? Oh, sure! Easy, 
like a chair, with this thing hangin’ over 
me. An’ they’ll never let up on me. What 
chance has a goyl got with a wrong start 
like that? I ast you!” 

Ross waited for some response from 
whomever the query was directed to, but 
none came. It occurred to him keenly that 
this was the voice of sheer misery, com- 
muning with itself. He had half risen when 
the speaker stepped into his view, a figure 
slim and rounded, strong-limbed and grace- 
ful, blackly silhouetted against the level 
glare of the sunlight as she faced the lonely expanse of water 
with arms suddenly upflung in mutinous demand upon the 
high fates for some solution to her tragedy. Lacking which 
she had her own solution ready. 

“T’m done,”’ she went on in that trembling lilt that went 
straight to the core of the listener’s heart. ‘“‘No more for 
Tessie! Who's afraid!’’ With pathetic defiance: ‘‘It 
couldn’t be any worse than what’s comin’ to me. I’m 
through.” 

With a shout that seemed strangely like one of satisfac- 
tion and triumph she ran forward into the waves, flung 
herself downward and out, and had disappeared before the 
horrified eavesdropper could voice his yell of dissuasion. 

Instantly he was after her. The beach at this point 
shelved rapidly. He fought his way in, stumbled, plunged, 
and, casting about him as he swam under the surface, saw 
the shadowy form of her, dim, limp, wavering unresist- 
antly near the bottom. The rest was a blurred choking 
flurry and fight and drag against her stubborn opposition. 

When he finally got her to the beach his weakened senses 
were reeling. He lapsed to his knees in a pulsating black- 
ness, clutching at her with a grim determination to hold 
what he had saved. She struggled. Somehow he evoked 
strength from his last resources to mutter ‘‘Promise you 
won’t. Promise!”’ 

“Won’t what? Ouch! Let go! You hurt!” 

“Won’t drown yourself.’ 

The answer came to his ears like song, like laughter 
heard faintly and far off. “Oh! Allright. I won’t.” 


“Then Tess Didn’t Care Enough,’ Said He. 
But She Had Her Pride Too" 


Gratefully then he released his grip upon her, upon 
everything, rolled over, let himself sink blissfully into the 
stillness. Rest again. Sleep. How wonderf What! 
Not sleep? Somebody hindering; somebody troublesome, 
insistent, nagging. Something against his mouth, hot and 
painful and hard. Must he swallow? All right, doctor. 
Again? There! He opened his reluctant eyes. The girl was 
bending solicitously over him, a steaming vacuum bottle 
in her hand. 

“Thank you, Tessie,” he said. ‘‘ Have I been out long?” 

“Not very. Feel all right?” She was staring at him 
oddly. 

“I—I guess so. Yes; certainly,’ he added with more 
assurance, “Who are you, Tessie? Or was that part of 
the dream?”’ 

Her gaze widened, brightened upon him. Tiny wrinkles 
of thought corrugated her forehead, and other tiny wrin- 
kles, which might or might not have been those of thought, 
appeared at the corners of her mouth. 

“Oh, you heard that stuff, did you?” she murmured. 

“T was asleep under the sycamore.’ 

“And you thought it was up to you to butt in and pull 
little Tessie back from the jors of death. That it?” 

“T want to talk to you about that,”’ he began gravely. 

“Nothin’ stirrin’ until you get dry. You’re on the edge 
of a chill,’ she pronounced shrewdly. Stooping she groped 
and flung him a shawl rug. 

“Getcha clothes off and roll up in that. I’ll be buildin’ 
us a little fire.”’ 


“I’m Not Sure She Didn't. 
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By Samuel Hopkins # i 


TLLUS TRATED B 


GEORGE Ez. 


Docile to her ready assumption 
thority, he obeyed. When he was y 
wrapped in the folds he bethought } 
of her condition with compunction; 

“Have you changed?”’ he called 

“Have I changed?”’ Her voice 
back to him, borne, as it were, upon; 
of smoke from the fire, rippling with 
trancing chuckle. “Say! “Have I! 
changed that much my own | 
wouldn’t know me.” 

As she reappeared from behin 
screen of willows he saw that she w; 
in khaki throughout, a vivid and pj 
apparition. 

“So those were your knickers hi 
on the bush?” he remarked. 

“Sure they were. What’d you th 
that this was a mixed party?” was tl 
retort. Shestrode up to him, looking 
with a lively eye. “Say, what iin 
goyl d’you take me for?” 

“What kind are you?” 

“You been listenin’ in. It’ syourg 

“Well, then,” he returned austere 
think you’re a reckless and silly little’ 

“Oh, do you! Where’s your lice 
lecture from a soap box, pro-fesgor' 

“As I’ve taken the trouble and } 
hauling you out of the lake ——” he 
stiffly, and stopped at the point 
finger, leveled between his eyes. 

“Yes; andI callitanoive. That’! 
I call it.” 

“Nerve? I like yours,” he resp| 
in exasperation. ‘What would you 
one to do? Sit still and smoke a cig 
while a fool kid drowned herself?” 

“I’m crazy about the pet nam¢ 
hand me! Where do you come in ti 
ain’t gotta right to quit the game if, 
to? ” 

He sat up, swathing himself later 
folds. ‘Tell me about it, Tessie,” I: 
gested in a tone so charged with fri 
ness that the girl’s eyelids quiverec 
moment. 

But she only answered, :, eee 
spill my troubles on you?” | 

“Maybe I could help.” 

“No; you can’t. Nobody could. 

“Tt can’t be as bad as that,” hi 
suaded. ‘‘Come on; let a fellow in« 

“You are a kind of decent guy, Ig: 
she grudged. ‘But it ain’t nothin’ : 
can tell.” ; 

“Then perhaps I can guess.” 

“Don’t try. You’d only get off f 
wrong foot again.” 

SST don’t know what you me 

‘again.’ I’m not aware ye 

“Well, don’t get peeved, buddy. 
wouldn’t give up your private life tc 
goyl you’d never seen before, just on her bid to sob’ 
on her shoulder.” 

“How do you know I wouldn’t? You haven’t trie 

“Allright. Crawl up to my fire. Been sick, ain’t 

oe Yes.”’ 

“What was it?” 

“Phe 

“Tha tralliges 

ae No.” 

“Yes. No. Flu. Woof!’ mocked the girl. |! 
givin’ you a chance to make good, and about all I 
‘Line out of order.’’’ 

He laughed. “I forgot. Go ahead and I’ll pro 
answer anything.” 

“What’s those lines in your face, then?” Her 
hovered momentarily above them as if with a di 
smooth them out. ‘Trouble, eh?” 

“‘Sleeplessness, I expect.” 

“What’s back of the sleeplessness? Somethin’ 0 
mind? Somebody been handin’ you somethin’ 
Her eyes, soft and solemn and intent, invited him. 

He nodded, a somber fire in his look. 

“Did she gyp you, buddy?” 

“She? Oh, it wasn’t a girl.” 
“No?” She seemed somewhat crestfallen of he 
confidence. “Who was it, then?” 

“You wouldn’t understand. It’s a business mattt 

“Sure I wouldn’t understand if you shut up like af 
Gimme a chance, Tell sister,” | 
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le seduction of her voice as it dropped to the last 
as shook him, melted him, broke through the hard 
sg: of a reserve that had sealed his bitterness within him 
<¢ searing poison. 

“; was my partner, He turned out to be a liar and a 
12, and when the smash came he quit like a yellow dog 
ct me to face it alone. I—I’m out of jail, and that’s 
y¢; all.” 

“\jd it clean you out?” 

’o, I pulled through financially. I could have-stood 
si; the money better than what I did lose.” 

“That did you lose?”’ 

“h, my faith in everything and everybody,” he re- 
yd impatiently. “The whole game is rotten crooked. 
wildn’t trust my own father and mother after this.” 

* get your slant,’’ she mused. ‘‘The guy that threw 
your partner, he was your pal too. That’s what hurt.” 
“ou seem to know a thing or two about life yourself, 
pe. Yes; that’s what hurt.’’ 

“Tell, you got a raw deal, and I got a raw deal. Look- 
he, buddy!”’ She let herself slip to her knees beside 
nand put a small browned hand on his shoulder. 
He’s you and here’s me and here’s this nice, cool, quiet 
k What d’you say we just take hold of hands and walk 
tit and forget the whole show?”’ 

‘That do you mean?” he cried with instant indigna- 
» “You promised you’d cut that out.” 

“alm down! Calm down! I was just tryin’ you out. 
gss you ain’t as sore on this li’l’ ol’ world as you let 
1 be.” 

* hate the whole thing, everything and everybody in 
*\e declared savagely. 

“fe, too? Don’t hate me, buddy.” Her eyes slanted 
m, challenging, provocative. 

Ispite of himself he laughed. “What are you doing— 
rig with me, Tessie?”’ 

‘smile played about her lips. “You wouldn’t hate 
e she pursued confidently, ‘after you saved my life.” 
‘Vishing a responsibility on me, are you? I might 
cot it with a better grace if I knew what it implied.” 


“Tt’s like this, the way I see it,’ the charming voice 
continued, confidential and explanatory: “If you was to 
kill somebody you’d feel a big responsibility, wouldn’t 
you? Well, when you butt in and save somebody’s life, I 
figure that’s the same thing, only more so.” 

“You’re a philosopher, too, I see.” 

“You gotta think things out for yourself to get by, these 
busy days.” 

“Well, let’s think ’em out together and see where we 
stand. To start with, you’ve lost your job, haven’t you?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What was it?” 

Telephone.” 

“ Anything else in sight?” 

“Not with a spyglass.”’ 

“Broke?” 

“Oh, no! I gotta coupla million in the bank, only the 
cashier’s forgot my signature. What if I was?” 

“T’d be glad to help you out—as part of my respon- 
sibility.” 

“Would you? How much?” she returned promptly. 

“Whatever you need until you get on your feet again.” 

One after another she picked up three pebbles and tossed 
them into the lake. “And what do you figure to get out of 
it?”’ she asked slowly. 

“Nothing.” 

“Yeah? That’s what they all say. 
say, but what they mean that counts.” 

“This isn’t a melodrama,’ he retorted, ‘‘and I’m not 
casting myself for the villain of the play.”” She started and 
gave him a sudden queer look, then turned her eyes away 
again. “If I were, I rather judge that you’re quite able to 
take care of yourself.”’ 

“Vl tell Central I am! Well, leave it lie till I think it 
over.” 

“All right. Where are you staying?” 

“Back on the hill a piece.” 

**You’re from New York, aren’t you?” 

She nodded. “Brooklyn. How did you spot it?” 

“From the way you speak, It isn’t an upstate accent,” 


It ain’t what they 


“Lowbrow talk, yes?”’ But he noted her quick smile, as 
of pride, and marveled at the smugness of metropolitan 
self-satisfaction. This little flapper of a telephone girl! 

“Tt’s a long haul from Brooklyn Bridge to the Finger 
Lakes. What brought you way up here?” 

*‘T knew some folks. They took me in. 
stoppin’—down to the hotel?” 

“No. I’m camping around with a sailing canoe and 
outfit, to keep away from people.” 

“Part of the general grouch,”’ she decided. 
snap out of it.” 

“All right. May I come to see you?” 

“The folks wouldn’t understand. A swell guy like you!”’ 

“Tf I’m not to see you, how can I live up to those 
responsibilities we agreed on?”’ 

“Who said you wasn’t to see me? I come down to this 
point pretty near every day. You might meet up and 
take me sailin’.”’ 

“Tt’s a go. Tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow’s as near as any other day.”’ She sprang to 
her feet. He lumbered into an upright position, conscious 
of his absurd swathings. ‘I’m beatin’ it for grub. Leave 
the blanket here, will you? So long, buddy.” 

“Wait a minute, Tessie. You're all right, aren’t you?” 

“Sure I’m all right.” 

“No more lake stuff.’’ 

“No. And you—no more hate stuff.” 

“Not if I can help it; if I could go to sleep and forget it.” 

She considered him for a long moment with a valuating 
eye; then: “That’s easy, buddy. Shut your eyes. Don’t 
move, whatever happens. Now.” 

Upon each hot lid he felt a touch, cool, soft as a flower 
and as fragrant. “‘That’s for dreams,” said Tessie’s voice, 
itself a light and cool caress. He slept, that night, like the 
dead. 


Where you 


“Better 


II 
R. RICHARD ERICKSON stood on his dock looking 
down into the canoe. 
“Come out of that,” said he. 
(Continued on Page 108) 


“Here's You and Here’s Me and Here’s This Nice, Cool, Quiet Lake. What D’you Say We Just Take Hold of Hands and Watk Into it and Forget the Whole Show ?’’ 
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OMETHING in the girl’s plain face 
S startled Alan Ferguson with a sudden 

vivid memory of his father. He stopped 
abruptly, wondering why, if there was any 
resemblance, he had never no- 
ticed it before; and why, for 
once, he should be thinking of 
Donald Ferguson with a pang of 
affection and regret. He real- 
ized, with another start, that he 
was staring at her; fancied that 
a shadow of offense had begun to 
gather in the level, answering 
gaze. He laughed uneasily. 

“Gee, Miss Macrae, I’msorry! 
You made me think of some- 
body else.”’ 

Her eyes widened a little, but 
the gravity of her face did not 
relax. 

“That’s queer. I was just 
trying to remember where I’d 
seen you before. Long ago, I 


mean; not here.” 
They studied each other 
frankly now. Alan Ferguson 


told himself impatiently that 
she wasn’t the least bit like his 
father, unless it was just that 
shadow in her look, the unsmil- 
ing tightness of her mouth. 
Donald Ferguson had been what 
the comic-strip artists called a 
gloom. This girl—he discovered 
that she wasn’t so homely as 
he had thought. That was the 
clothes and the way she fixed 
her hair. If she had some snappy 
rags and a dash of cayenne and 
a permanent wave, he conceded, 
she’d get by in a crowd. 

Again his father’s face came 
clear in his mind; and again, 
with a kind of irritation, he ad- 
mitted that he missed the old 
man; that he was suddenly and 
unreasonably lonesome. His 
memory compressed his recol- 
lections of Donald Ferguson so 
that in the brief silence that fell 
between him and Miss Macrae 
he had reviewed fragmentary 
impressions—the lean, rugged 
face, the forward droop of the 
head and shoulders, the awk- 
ward, shambling gait of which 
his mother had been always com- 
plaining. He seemed for the 
first time to find an appeal, a 
pathos in these traits, instead of 
sharing his mother’s brisk im- 
patience with them. 

He interrupted the sequence 
of his thought to pay a tribute 
to that mother. She was a 
wonder—keeping her looks and 
her style till she died, contriving 
to hide poverty behind a con- 
vincing front, among people who 
had twice as much as Donald 
Ferguson could earn. How she 
could manage! He wondered how even she could have 
financed those summers at the shore which neighbor women 
had admired and envied so. He saw her, sharply distinct 
against a background of sand and sea, young and gay in a 
group of laughing, deferential men. And again he saw 
Donald Ferguson, awkward and alien in the Sunday 
crowd, shaming them both by looking like the incompe- 
tent, plodding clerk he was. 

He scowled at the old ladies who intruded on the parlor. 
You couldn’t talk in front of that gang. On impulse he 
suggested a movie, dimly amazed at himself for risking 
the waste of an evening on Miss Macrae. 

“T’d rather go for a walk,”’ she said evenly. 

“Come on then.” 

He followed her out, amused and a little angry. He’d 
let himself in for this; it served him right. A girl whose 
idea of a good time was to go for a walk! He commented 
inwardly on her hat as they went down the shabby steps. 
If any of the crowd saw him —— 

Luckily she turned away from the brighter lights. He 
guessed that she was clever enough to avoid the contrasts 
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In the Yellow Gaslight of the Hall He Saw Again That Baffling Suggestion of His Father in Her Look 


that would aggravate her want of style over there. It 
was darker and quieter over by the river. He remembered 
going there sometimes on Sundays with Donald Ferguson; 
an adventure at first, and then a bore, with the old man 
standing at the railing along the bluff and staring across 
at the blue hills on the other shore and never saying a 
word. 

It was more fun to stay at the flat, where jolly people 
dropped in and there was talk and laughter and, later, 
something to eat from the delicatessen store. 

“Remembered yet?” 

The girl’s question jarred across his absorption. 
had almost forgotten her. 

“Remembered what? Oh, I see! No; you don’t look 
like anybody I can think of. Funny ——” 

*“Yourdo: 

She spoke slowly, as if words must be weighed and pon- 
dered before it was safe to say them. Donald Ferguson 
had talked like that, when he talked at all. There was 
that resemblance, anyway. 

“That so? Who?” 


He 


Keller 


EPHERD 


November 4, 2 


He wasn’t curious. This was just. 
idea of a line of talk, ef course. Pretty a 
work too. ‘Nobody in particular”) 
shook her head—‘‘I mean you maki 
think of a lot of people—j 
home.” . 

““Where’s that?” 

He had no wish to knoylj 
was just a thing to be Sai by 
way of politeness. She my 
her hand vaguely in the Ci 
shadow, a gesture that remi 
him again of his father, 

‘Out there.” He felt ay 
of heat below the quietneg 
the voice. ‘‘Glen Echo,” | 

He started. It might % 
been Donald Ferguson San 
that name. The coineidis 
too—he was impressed by jj 
spite of his sophisticated krjj 
edge that the world was sm| 

“That’s funny. My feg 
used to talk about that py 
He was born somewhere ani\i 
there— Dundee.” 

“T’ve been there. It’s 
the hill from the Glen. Ty 
used to be some Fergusons the 
I remember.” ° 

She seemed to meditati 
this. He grew restive in thi 
lence. 

“Guess my dad was thes 
of ’em,” he said. ‘He goldby 
old farm, anyway.” . 

He realized, with a fresh 
irritation, that his sympate 
had gone over to Donald » 
guson’s side of that one be 
quarrel. He could hear ii 
mother’s outraged rejectioo 
that timid proposal that thell 
go back and live on thek 
place; could see the obstiit 
lines about his father’s mit 
when she wheedled and tex 
and cried to make him sellli 
had taken her a whole wie 
to carry her point. Alan aill 
remember clearly how prj 
she had looked as she dai‘ 
about the tiny living room i 
told him that they were goin‘ 
spend this summer at theBe} 
wood Hotel instead of in iit 
poky old Ocean View Hous. 

Funny that after all tix 
years he should be feeling si 
for Donald Ferguson. Sl 
made that three thousi 
stretch! That was when thi( 
moved to the swell flat and ( 
a sulky yellow girl to cook) 
them and there had bee 
bicycle for Alan, And ni 
somehow, he seemed to fin’ 
connection between that shir§ 
wheel and the beaten look ti 
had come upon his father’s f2 
the droop of shoulder and sii 
mouth. He threw off the thought angrily. What was ! 
matter with him? If his mother hadn’t fought it outé 
might have grown up out there in the tall grass. 

“Let’s go back.” The girl turned abruptly. “It’s! 
use pretending that this is the edge ——”’ 

She stopped as if she had caught back the words. § 
waited for her to finish the perplexing speech, but she 4 
not go on. 

“T don’t get that. What d’you mean—edge?”’ | 

“T don’t know, myself.’ Her voice went flat id 
livened again. “It’s just a feeling I get sometimes; 4 
I were in the center of a stupid crowd—people mill 
about the way sheep do in a pen, without knowing W’ 
And I keep thinking that there’s something fine ¢ 
splendid and terrible going on, out at the edge of * 
crowd; that I’m missing it.” } 

He scowled. ‘Oh, you mean the war?” 

He agreed absolutely with Sidney Cone about tl 
War was just a kind of mass insanity, the result of cle! 
playing on ignorant passion by the politicians and § 
exploiting, predatory rich. He resented the recur!) 


thought of going over there, which, 
she sixth of April, had kept lifting 
brain, tempting and terrifying. 
i srl wanted to make him ashamed, 
e egirls who went around haranguing 
Faowds from motor cars, egging 
ito recruiting offices. All very fine 
jem; they weren’t going to be shot. 
«5; this is different. I had it long 
‘ the war began.’’ She moved her 
na queerly significant gesture, as if 
e ied to throw off some enfolding, 
ffiaating envelopment. “I’m not out 
he I can see and hear and feel; 
tt) the edge of it all.” 
aybe you're just homesick,” he sug- 
a “Maybe you only want to go 
clvhere you came from.’ 
* you’d broken out of jail would you 
inzo go back?”’ The passionate vehe- 
sn of the answer frightened him. ‘‘If 
ul ever lived in the Glen you wouldn’t 
wisaid that! Slave and freeze and 
: and starve! It took me five years 
‘g away!” 
Hshrugged. His mother had talked 
e hat when Donald Ferguson had 
mid to go back. Without her knowl- 
g Alan had agreed with her, on his 
th’s own arguments. 
*4t you’re not satisfied here, either, 
e)u?” 
S} shook her head. 
9; and I ought to be. I’ve got on. 
yerade them give me three raises this 
al I don’t know what’s the matter 
thne.” 
H voice changed. 
*.u must think I’m crazy, talking 
isayto astranger MaybeI am!” 


H laughed for answer, but he told himself that she 
Hesubmitted willingly to her silence as they 
lid back. In the yellow gaslight of the hall he saw again 
atiaffling suggestion of his father in her look. 


ol bly was. 
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The Air 
Was Cool 
and Wet 

and Touched 
With Odors 
That He 
Seemed 

to Remember 


ie 


“T’m sorry I let go like that,” 
she told him. “It’s the first time 
I’ve told anybody 

“ Aw, that’s all right!” 

He wanted to get away from 
that strange, absurd illusion that 
Donald Ferguson was looking at 
him out of her eyes, reproaching, 
entreating 

Sidney Cone spared him more talk with her. He must 
have identified him by his voice. He came briskly out of 
the parlor, small, alert, cocksure, his black eyes re and 
inquisitive behind the’shell-rimmed lenses. 


“Hello, Fergie! Been waiting for you half an hour.” 

The girl moved quickly to the stairway, with only a 
short nod of dismissal. Cone slipped an arm through 
Ferguson’s—a trick of his which Ferguson vaguely dis- 
liked. 

““Who’s that, Fergie?”’ 

Ferguson found the tone causelessly irritating. He and 
Sidney Cone had a good many friends in common. There 
was no reason why he should object to the question, and 
yet he did. 

“Girl ’t lives here,’”’ he said shortly. 
mind, Sid?” 

Instantly the other man’s expression changed. The 
idle, half-amused curiosity winked out of it, leaving only 
an effect of sagacity and purpose, the look that Cone wore 
when he talked of business and of money. 

“Real goods, Fergie.’’ He glanced behind him. 
on over to Fischel’s; we can talk there.” 

Ferguson yielded willingly enough. He had learned to 
respect Stdney Cone’s opinions on matters of business. 
Sharp as a knife, Sid. In the frowzy little restaurant 
they ordered coffee and leaned confidentially across 
a stained cloth. 

Swiftly Cone explained his errand. There was a 
chance to buy out the equipment and goodwill of a 
small garment maker for an absurd price. Cone 
knew the man and the plant, had been over the 
books. 

He lowered his voice: 

“Listen here, Fergie. You could take it from me, 
straight, that Congress passes a draft law. Two 
million men, maybe, they would put in the Army—and 
the big uniform houses running three shifts, already. We 
would get ours, Fergie!” 

Alan Ferguson seemed to see his father’s face over 
Cone’s sleek black head. Again he was angry at himself 
for discovering a kind of wistfulness in that imaginary 
look, a stab of compassion in response to it. Cone leaned 
closer. 

“And not only the money, Fergie—listen! When the 
draft comes it would maybe get you and me, if we ain’t 
anything but a couple of old man Farley’s clerks. But if 
we run a uniform plant, I guess not!”’ 
(Continued on Page 57) 


“What’s on your 


“Come 


She Met His Glance Evenly. 


For a Moment He Had Room for No Thought But a Blind, Hot Anger 


market began for the day, the door of 

the private offices at Rooker, Burke & 
Co.’s flew open, and Rooker, the firm’s head Fare Fe 
partner, came out into the 
customers’ room. Buck, too, 
came hurrying. A cigar was 
gripped in his jaw; and scowl- 
ing thickly he strode over to 
a corner near the ticker, where 
two of the firm’s customers 
sat huddled together, their 
air furtive, and whispering 
eagerly as they watched the 
quotation board. 

“Here, you!” barked Buck, 
tapping the nearer of the two 
on the shoulder; ‘‘that don’t 
go in here, my friend!” 

His tone was brusque, per- 
emptory; and as a stir ran 
through the room Charley 
Haskins rose with the others. 

“Say, what’s up?” he ex- 
claimed; and the man beside 
him, a Mr. Bulty, gave a 
laugh. 

“Tt’s Bloomer; him and 
that other has-been, Rounds,” 
he answered. “ Buckis givin’ 
7em the gate.” 

Charley Haskins started 
sharply. Then, his eyes queer, 
he watched the little drama 
Zoing on across the room. 

The two men, Rounds and 
Bloomer, had risen also. 
Rounds, his face hangdog 
and shamed, already was 
scuffing toward the door; but 
Bloomer, a fussy, excitable 
person, stood his ground, pro- 
testing volubly. 

“We weren’t doing any- 
thing, Buck,” he was saying, 
when Rooker with a jerk of 
his thumb indicated the door. 

“Beat it, Bloomer,” he 
directed; ‘“‘you’ve bummed 
around here long enough!” 

Charley Haskins heard his 
neighbor giggle enjoyably. 
“Say, what d’you think!” said Bulty. “That pair of 
pikers was matching nickels on the tape. That’s why 
Buck is shooing them out.” 

He laughed again as he spoke; but for some reason 
Charley Haskins didn’t join in his merriment. As the door 
closed on Rounds and Bloomer he turned away, his eyes 
scowling, and gazed thoughtfully at the quotation board. 

Already the day’s opening was well under way; but the 
prices the quotation clerk called off from the tape Charley 
hardly heard. Neither did he hear Bulty, who again had 
spoken. Bulty had, in fact, to nudge him on the elbow 
before Charley awoke from his trance. 

“What say?” he asked dully; and Bulty, his air genial, 
gave him an ingratiating leer. 

“Say, old top, what’s th’ card for th’ day?” inquired 
Bulty. 

Charley didn’t know. What’s more, even had he known, 
it’s unlikely that with the man’s sneering amusement still 
ringing in his ears he would have given him the benefit of 
the information; and turning on his heel he walked away. 

“Steel, an eighth!” called the quotation clerk; “another 
five hundred, a quarter!” 

The market was growing active now; but still Charley’s 
ears were deaf. His face, too, for the moment, was 
beaded suddenly with moisture. 

A wise guy, up to snuff and hep to every dodge in the 
game, was what the others at Rooker, Burke & Co.’s long 
had considered Charley. For four years now, day in and 
day out, he had traded in the market; and there was 
little, it seemed, he hadn’t learned about it. Wise as he 
was, though, and knowing, it was perhaps strange that 
Charley had yet to profit by his knowledge—that is, make 
a clean-up in the Street. At any rate, a fellow like him, it 
was reasonably to be expected, long before this should have 
pulled down one of the knockouts, the killings he and the 
others always were talking about. True, a number of 
times he’d nearly had his hands on one; but each time, 
queerly, something had seemed to happen. It had hap- 
pened, what’s more, just when others less wise and know- 
ing had managed to rake in a hatful of profits. 


A FEW minutes past ten, just after the 


“That Don’t Go in Here, My Friend!” His 
Tone Was Brusque, Peremptory 


The fall drive in Pullman was an instance. Another 
instance was the squeeze a while later in Mex Petroleum. 
He was in on Pullman at the low; but after a day or so 
when the stock, acting feverishly, had edged up a couple of 
points, he had switched abruptly to the short side. The 
signs he had read. The signs, from the viewpoint of a 
fellow who knew the market, all were there; and the tape 
in his hands and his hat cocked knowingly over his eyes, 
Charley gave his opinion to the crowd. 

“Sell’s the word, boys,’”’ he announced; ‘you can see 
for yourself, the way the stock’s acting, the bears are 
staging a raid!” 

A few days later, though, in a sudden burst of fireworks, 
Pullman crossed par; and, a dent put in his margins, 
Charley crawled out from the wreck. 

It was the same with Pete—Mex Petroleum. He was 
long of the stock and four points to the good when he 
sauntered in at Rooker, Burke & Co.’s one morning to find 
the customers’ room buzzing like a hive. One of the crowd 
had just come bursting in with.a tip, the dope that Mex 
Pete was to be jacked up to par or better; and Charley 
pricked up his ears. In line with his other wiseness 
Charley knew all about tips—inside tips most of all; and 
the instant he learned the tip came from a director in the 
company he made a jump across the room. 

“Beeks!” he called. Beeks was the firm’s room man- 
ager; and Charley grasped him by the arm. “Quick, 
Beeks,”’ he directed; ‘switch that Mex Pete of mine, then 
sell me another hundred at the market!” 

The order filled, Charley sauntered back to the man with 
the tip. 

“Say,” he drawled, “TI’ll lay you a hat on that dope of 
yours. A hat or even money.that they’ve struck water in 
Pete; that or the directors are going to cut the dividend.’’ 

To Charley, at any rate, the signs were there; but again, 
somehow, the signs were wrong. A few days later Mex 
Pete with a rush crossed par; and that wasn’t all of it, 
either. It was Bloomer, the man just turned out from 


Rooker, Burke & Co.’s, who had broug 
the tip on Pete; and convinced that ar 
as knowing}and wise as Charley must 
what he was talking about, Bloomer, toc 
coppered the tip, going 
on the stock instead of 
ing. Charley, in other y 
was himself to blam 
Bloomer’s downfall, 
Something was w; 
Something, to be fran 
utterly was wrong that 
Charley, cocksure as he 
of himself and all he } 
had begun at last to sy 
it. For weeks now, 4 
events, almost every dea’ 
made had gone against 


stock, 
looked certain, to hays 
stock go against him, | 
the trouble was, thougl 
the life of him he hadn’t 
able to figure; and a 
stood there, his hands jan 
into his pockets and his 


— ie eed 


The fact is, the market 
week once more had ¢ 
crimp in Charley’s mar 
Out of the six thousand) 
lars he had brought doy 
Wall Street four years be 
he had now only a beg; 
eleven hundred left. 

Eleven hundred! It 9; 
shoestring, Charley kne’ 
piker’s handful of ch: 
and he knew too what 
happen if a few more ti 
like his last should happi 
clean him out. That 
why he sweated. It wi 
remembrance of what 
seen just now—Buck Re 
showing Rounds and Bla 
to the door—the same t 
that Buck would do to 
if the market got him 
he tried to hang out in the brokerage office. Lord! 
very thought of it made him wince; and as he di 
there came to him another thought, a memory. It ¥ 
picture, the vision of the shoe-findings firm over in 
leather district—the Swamp, where once he had wor 
For years, digging away at the job, Charley had be 
salesman for the firm; and but for the lure of © 
Street—the call he’d heard to make himself one of 
Street’s financiers—he might have been there yet. 
call, however, had been too clear to ignore. A ma 
knew—a fellow worker in the district—had induced | 
one day to take a flyer in the market; and the t 
winning, Charley thereby knocking down in a mor’ 
more money than he’d ever made in a month, he 
decided heartily he’d be a fool to keep on drudging al 
on a salary when all this money downtown was wail) 
It was still waiting, to be sure; though he didn’t thir 
that. What made him shudder was the thought of g 
back to the Swamp with all its drudgery, its running 
feet off day after day, slaving, digging, toiling; anda 
a pay envelope, nothing else. Of course, if up in 
Swamp you hung on long enough and punched the 
clock regularly, sometime you might get a share in 
business, a partnership. You might—that is, if you 
long enough; but you wouldn’t have much fun abou 
Wall Street, though—that was different! In the Si 
man was his own boss, able to do with his time as he lit 
You aren’t tied down to a time clock down there; no! 
any rate, if you’re a trader in the market. That was! 
life! 

At the brokerage office there was always a crow( 
good fellows; and if the market was dull and trading shi 
you could sit around and visit; that or take a little tri’ 
Fred’s place up the street. It was all, in fact, a good Ss! 
different from the grind, the humdrum drudgery of 
leather trade; and convinced of this he was still ga! 
moodily at the quotation board when once more a 
nudged him on the elbow. 

Bulty again had joined him. Once again, too, Bul, 
voice, like his air, was bland and insinuating. 


aiid 


, old sport, got any dope on Parrot?” he drawled. 
ley turned a fishy eye on him. 
ich Parrot?’’ he growled. His tone even less invit- 
idded, ‘‘There are two Parrots, aren’t they?”’ 
sso. There was Parrot Oil, Parrot Motors as well; 
far from seeming rebuffed at Charley’s repellent 
ulty grew still more affable. 
yer Parrot,’’ he answered. 
, Gharley never had liked. The man’s fawning, 
e manner always had grated on his nerves; and 
rning he had never liked him less. Then, too, in his 
¢ was something covert and amused. It was as if 
read Charley’s secret thoughts, the day’s rising 
and that he was prepared again to giggle, amused 
‘st as he’d been amused at Rounds and Bloomer. 
yer Parrot!’’ echoed Charley. 
thot a sudden glance at Bulty. It was sharp, 
sus too. Why was Bulty honing him for a tip? 
ras his motive? Why, too, when rebuffed so flatly, 
persisted in the effort to get it? It was as queer, 
j asking for a tip on Parrot, he had been careless 
Parrot it was. 
{1 he snapped, his eyes threatening. “‘What’re 
‘ing to put over, anyhow?” 
/!” Bulty exclaimed innocently. “‘Why, whatever 
mean?” 
las still smiling, his smile as suave and ingratiating 
but Charley wasn’t fooled. Bulty’s little game he 
‘e he had guessed; and for an instant the blood 
aastily in his veins. Bulty’s game he had seen played 
‘In other words, having guessed that Charley was 
slides, that he was losing on every trade, Bulty 
to get a tip out of him, then copper it. Thus, by 
1 that whatever Charley told. him was wrong, the 
ant to profit by Charley’s misfortune; and raging 
iy, Charley thrust his face close to Bulty’s. 
skate, you tinhorn!”’ he growled. 
7s smile abruptly faded. 
y, Charley!” he ejaculated. 
', go chase yourself!’ said Charley. 
i) a shrug he turned on his heel. It was bad enough 
/p against it, as he was; but that a skate, a short 
| ce Bulty, should try to make use of it, was galling. 
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Growling and grumbling to himself, Charley, however, was 
left little opportunity to dwell upon the thought. Across 
the room he found himself a seat, and slouched down on 
it he was once more staring moodily at the quotation board 
when for a second time that morning a stir ran through the 
customers’ room. This time it originated at the door in 
front. 

The door opened abruptly, and in the opening stood a 
figure. It was a woman’s figure too; and as the men in 
the place saw her push back the door and stalk inside a 
momentary silence fell upon them. She was in stature a 
short, squat person, but what she lacked in height she 
amply made up in bulk. A hat of the turban type was 
jammed down fixedly on her brow; her dress was of the 
same general style and vintage as the hat; and in one hand 
she bore an umbrella. As she appeared at the door Beeks, 
his air frowning, had started hurriedly toward her; but 
whatever his intentions may have been, halfway to the 
door he appeared to think better of them. Halting, he 
was gazing dubiously at the visitor, when she got her eye 
on him. 

“You, there!’ she said sharply, aiming the umbrella at 
him like a pointer—that or a bayonet; ‘“‘this is Rooker, 
Burke’s, ain’t it?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ Beeks answered meekly. ‘‘ What is it 
you wish, please?”’ 

The umbrella she leveled at him again. 

“You run this joint?’”’ she demanded. 

With what dignity he could assume Beeks replied that 
it was not a joint, it was a brokerage office. A snort es- 
caped her. 

“You never mind that, young feller! A joint I call it, 
and a joint it is; you can’t fool me—you or any of you 
other gamblers!’” The umbrella she jabbed toward him 
again. ‘“‘Answer me now—no lies! Where’s Bloomer?” 
she demanded. 

Beeks gazed at her, astonished. 

“Bloomer?” 


“You heard me—Bloomer!”’ she snapped. ‘‘Where 


have you got him? Come, I want him, d’you hear?” 
An inkling of the truth dawned on Beeks. 
“Are you his wife? Mrs. Bloomer?” 
It was so; and the lady leveled another glance at Beeks. 
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“Come on, now! Fetch him out,’’ she directed. 

Her manner was direct. Obviously if Bloomer wasn’t 
produced—and produced forthwith—it was the intention 
of the lady, his wife, to hunt him out herself; and hur- 
riedly Beeks gave her the facts. Bloomer had left the 
office. It was not likely he would return that day. Under 
the circumstances, in fact, it was unlikely he would ever 
return. 

The lady with the umbrella listened attentively. Again 
a snort left her. 

“Huh!” she said, her air grim. ‘‘Cleaned him out, did 
you, then threw him into the street?’’ Her shoulders she 
shrugged then. “Bah! Serves him right, the boob, the 
big simp! It was what I told him would happen—hanging 
out round a place like this!’”” A gleam as reminiscent as 
it was disgusted flitted into her eye. ‘He had a tip, so he 
said. Huh! He said, too, it was a knockout; a killing, he 
called it; and he wanted me to come across with the 
money to gamble on it. Me, you understand! As if I was 
fool enough, huh!’’ Again she leveled a glance at Beeks. 
“You listen now, young feller. If ever Bloomer comes 
back in here you throw him out again. If you don’t— 
well ——’”’: 

The sentence she left unfinished, but Beeks evidently 
understood; and gripping her umbrella anew the lady 
turned and swept the room with another glance. 

The traders, slouched down on their chairs, watched her 
silently, not to say uneasily. Then, her eye still on them, 
she stalked toward the door. Each time, too, as her sar- 
donie gaze rested an instant on one of the men sitting 
there the man in question hurriedly averted his glance. As 
she reached the door and opened it she turned and gave 
them another look. A grunt at the same time escaped her. 

“Huh!” said the lady. ‘‘ Why don’t you bunch of bench 
warmers go to work?” 

They were still sitting there, gaping and sheepish, when 
she closed the door behind her and was gone. The silence, 
however, lasted only for a moment. The roomful of men 
stirred uncomfortably, one or two of them laughing awk- 
wardly; but Charley Haskins was not among them. His 
air reflective, he was gazing at the door by which the vis- 
itor had just departed when again he felt a hand nudge him 


familiarly. (Continued on Page 65) 
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Lhe Industriahization ima=—By Isaae F, 


WENTY years ago nearly every Chi- 

nese student who went abroad was 

ambitious to bring back a doctor’s or 
master’s degree that proclaimed him com- 
petent in some academic subject. Today 
most of the Chinese who go overseas to ac- 
quire an education not only devote them- 
selves to applied science but are eager to get 
a practical training in office, factory or hos- 
pital before going back home. 

This means that China is being slowly 
industrialized. No aspect of the changing 
East—not even the professed change of 
heart in Japan towards her huge neighbor— 
is more significant than the evolution that. 
figuratively is supplanting the blue gown— 
most Chinese menials wear blue—with the 
overall. Chinese industrialization has more 
potentialities for world commercial power 
than almost any other nation because China 
is not only the last reservoir of cheap and 
competent labor but is perhaps the richest 
undeveloped domain on the globe. With 
constructive guidance she can be made al- 
most completely self-contained. 

The three great needs—machinery, tech- 
nical skill and adequate communications— 
are about to enter upon a new era of fulfill- 
ment, due largely to the safeguards set up by 
the Washington Conference. Chief among 
them is the guaranty of the integrity of the 
republic, which ends selfish commercial ex- 
ploitation by foreign powers and which pre- 
vents, for example, the establishment of a 
little Japan within her borders. 

No country anywhere else presents such 
striking contrasts as China. On the land 
the farmer is doing his work by primitive 
methods precisely as his ancestors did a 
thousand years ago, while in the city his 
brother or son is driving an engine, running 
a cotton mill or operating a cold-storage 
plant. The extraordinary feature is that 
the nation that invented credit, gunpowder, 
paper, ink, printing, glass and porcelain 
should, after the lapse of all the centuries, 
be engaged in acquiring what amounts to 
the second steps in the advancement of the 
very arts and crafts that it introduced. 


Industrialization 


HINESE industrialization, like the ee 
building of her railways—they are, of 
course, closely interrelated—has a bigger 
value than mere expansion for profit. The 
application is both internal and external. 
China, as most people know, is not one 
country but a group of countries, each 
with a different dialect. Despite the common heredity of 
race and creed there are violent antagonisms between the 
provinces; hence the difficulty in unification and the al- 
most continuous civil strife. Link these immense provinces 
with railways and make them commercially productive— 
the surface of resource has scarcely been scratched—and 
you make them prosperous and therefore harmonious. 
Nothing so irks human nature as poverty. Up to the 
present time there have been three mouths for every two 
bowls of rice in China. Industrialization, with all its aids 
to health, income and happiness, will help to eliminate 
famines because distress in the remote interior is not so 
often due to lack of food as to lack of the facilities with 
which to transport it. So much for the internal aspect. 
In a larger sense an industrially developed China means 
stabilization for the whole of Asia. In this series I have 
frequently pointed out the social danger—it is really a 
universal menace—resulting from the pressure of growing 
populations upon stationary food supply. Japan presents 
the best—or, rather, worst—illustration. She must reach 
out for new sources of sustenance, and China offers the 
most available field for both food and employment. 
The Japanese are already taking advantage of it. Since the 
new bulwarks about China prevent nationalistic penetra- 
tion, there must eventually develop between these two 
nations which hold the balance of economic and political 
peace in the Far East a unity and amity of interests born 
of that irresistible thing, self-preservation. Thus the in- 
dustrialization of China really represents a phase of world 


A Few Americans Have Read A bout the Picturesque 
Canals of China, But Still Fewer Know About the 


Railways. In the Oval—H. Y. Moh 


policy which must enter into any considera- 
tion of the international problem today. 

The Washington Conference was not nec- 
essary to draw attention to the fact that the 
center of political and economic gravity has 
shifted to the Pacific. European complica- 
tions—and most of them are born of bigoted 
nationalism—have become a familiar nuisance. 
Each succeeding crisis is merely a rehash of the 
previous one; and despite the epidemic of confer- 
ences—there have been fourteen since the Versailles 
peace gathering—no constructive advance is registered. 
Besides, European sources of raw materials, production and 
markets have almost reached their limit. Distribution 
must blaze a fresh path. 

This is why China, with her vast commercial potentiali- 
ties, becomes such a vital factor in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Yet up to the time of the Washington Conférence 
her desire for development met obstacles at almost every 
turn. 

With extraterritoriality restraining her sovereignty, 
and the jealousy of foreign powers impeding railway and 
other construction, she was caught between those familiar 
millstones, because graft and maladministration com- 
pleted the otherwise fairly successful work of prevention. 
As soon as she turned to industrialization she met with 
more trouble, for nations like Japan, who must use her as a 
dumping ground for surplus products, have opposed her 
incipient industry, since it robbed them of a market. ~ 


' Asia and forms one of the gateways to Siberia. 
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Happily, that danger seems to | 
moved. Japan realizes that it is gooc 
ness for her to conciliate and develop. 
as a Chinese entity. Moreover, Chir 
compete with Japan in various indy 
including toys, porcelains and textiles 
Chinese are particularly adapted to spi 
and weaving. In iron, coal, leather 
matches, glassware and hosiery, Chin 
in time easily outstrip Japan. In m: 
these products she has almost entirel 
placed Japanese goods in her home ma 

China has many advantages over, 
when it comes to industrialization. Fy 
thing, she has the natural resources, 5 
cially coal and iron, that her neighbor¢ 
in any quantity. She also produces 
cotton crop, while every pound of the. 
staple that goes through a Japanes 
must be imported. In the second ; 
Chinese labor is much cheaper than 
nese, because the cost of living is lowe 
China currency is not inflated, wh 
Japan is flooded with paper money. A 
point comes what seems to be a a 
paradox. Though the Chinese Govern 
is chronically bankrupt the people 
selves are prosperous. Nor must it b 
gotten that for every male worker in | 
there are at least five in China. Whe 
the Japanese laborer undereats and| 
lasts the average Anglo-Saxon in toif 
Chinese bests the Nipponese, for he ca 
on less and produce more. 


China’s Advantages 


LTHOUGH Japan leads China in| 
neering skill, once the Chinese ; 
their stride in industrialization they wilt 
pass the Japanese. The Celestial isi 
nitely more thorough in everything he 
and is a better natural mechanic. | 
illustrate with the case of a motor cai| 
Japan the average life of an automol 
about two years. This is partly due ti 
roads, but primarily to the fact tha 
Japanese do not know how to tak« 
of machinery of any kind. InCi 
where the roads are almost asi 
a motor lasts longer. The i 
applies to practically all 
tory equipment. A Chini! 
learns to love the whee 
tends, while the Japanes! 
an insatiate curiosity @ 
them that is often rui! 
He likes to take mac 
apart and then has diffi! 
in reassembling them. 
One big possibility in| 
nese industrialization is 
China may become a sel 
Germany in cheapness 
quantity of output. The! 
nese have not yet learnec/l 
real meaning of mass produ| 
save in the family line. The} 
nese, on the other hand, seem | 
able to lend themselves to large 
cation of products, which in the end i 
one best agency for supremacy in industry. 
When you compare Japan’s extraordinary rise fro i 
lation with China’s slow industrialism you get a stril 
contrast. But many factors must be considered. Jé 
has a congested population of 60,000,000 in an area a 
the size of California, whereas China has her 400,000 
scattered over more than 4,000,000 square miles of # 
tory, which is one-sixth greater than the extent of 
whole United States. 

Over one-half the population of China lives in the 
valley of the Yang-tse—the Yang-tse is the Missis!l 
of the country—while more than two-thirds of the p@ 
are jammed into one-third of the area along the water! 
and the coast lines of the south and east. Thus, ha 
China is not only sparsely settled but really needs ©0 
zation. This half leads into the vast stretches of Cel 


. 


: 
raphy has been only one handicap to industrializa- 
/Until a comparatively recent time—China’s first 
| loan was not negotiated until 1895—there was a 
prejudice against the foreigner and his wares. 
} is one reason why railway construction was de- 
« An amusing incident occurred in connection with 
‘- steam land transport in China. In 1875 an Eng- 
i got a contract to build what was to be an im- 
road from Shanghai to Woosung. Woosung is at 
uth of the Yang-tse River. After a mile of track 
‘en laid a tiny locomotive was run over it. It was 
‘t railway trip in China. The local Chinese ranking 
i) protested, on the ground that his idea of an im- 
road was an ordinary highway. All arguments in 
Jast a long time, and meanwhile track-laying con- 
and the road was opened to the public. Within a 
a Chinese was struck by a locomotive, and killed. 
ade was the popular indignation that the contract 
ilified, the tracks torn up, and all the rolling stock 
<ipped to Formosa, where it was left to rust on the 
| The original station building at Shanghai was torn 
nd a temple to the Queen of Heaven erected on the 
) a propitiation to the gods. 
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: Progress in Organized Production 


WORE recent and little-known evidence of the Chinese 
-titude in this matter happened in 1898, when the 
f agineer of what is now the Peking-Mukden Railway 
‘fmally summoned to the Peking Tsung Li Yamen, 
cithen corresponded to the Foreign Office. Quite 
mly he was told that it had come to the ears of the 
it | Government that various Chinese engineers em- 
ye on the railway had settled private grudges by run- 
y eir trains through the houses of their enemies and 
tring them. They were commanded to have every 
niereafter preceded by a man riding on a donkey and 
rygared flag. “Thus,” said the wise 
1, the unsuspecting will be warned.” 
leember, too, that the Boxer uprising, 
clvas the last organized protest against 
f@ign devil, was as recent as 1900, and 
nis paying a terrific price for that 
y.Che Boxer indemnity was the first of 
amy monetary ills that have made 
nithe real sick financial man of the 
l¢ China has also lacked foreign agen- 
yh which to push her trade and there 
een shortage of transport and a cor- 
joling deficiency in purchasing power. 
hold inadequacies are now being wiped 
al anew era of manufacture and mer- 
ning has come. A few years ago the 
ni? corporation was practically un- 
w “Today there are hundreds, ranging 
n»bacco and cotton factories to mod- 
d)artment stores that hum with varied 
vies by day and blaze like sections of 
(at White Way at night. One of the 
e} chains of stores was started by a 
1 ‘hose first money was earned as a 
lin the streets of Shanghai. Thus the 
nét of self-made success is not lacking 
hidrama of Chinese development. 
haverage person hardly associates the 
mer-of-commerce idea with the Chi- 
2. fe is more apt to regard the tong, or 
e/society, as the favorite agency for 
péition. Yet you cannot go to any com- 
ni of consequence in China without 
iit a chamber of commerce. It serves 
Ue purpose, for in addition to being a 
le ecelerator it is also a political center. 
2 resident of such a body, therefore, 
ida powerful influence. 

Vin I went to Hang-chau it was at the 
itiion of the local chamber, extended 
v1 the American Chamber of Com- 
‘cif Shanghai. I was met at the station 
a/alegation whose spokesman made a 
&¢ of welcome that would have held its 
1 /ith the boost oratory of the most 
orilished American commercial-club 
te At Hang-chau, as in a dozen other 
¢ es, a commercial museum is main- 
1¢ by the chamber of commerce, to ex- 
it hat China produces and to find out 
t\ at she needs. It is one of the many 
l¢-es of industrial uplift. 

‘hiscope of Chinese economic resources 
O/ormous that it is difficult to know 
erto start an appraisal of them. One 
| Sly let a few well-launched activities 
1¢e the possibilities, once the yellow 
nls really begins to capitalize her 
nh. The expansion of the cotton- 
ng industry will best illustrate China’s 
2}'8 In organized production. 


That Goods Should be Carted About Shanghai in Wheel« 
barrows is Expected, But it is a Surprise to Learn That 
Motor Trucks are Taking Their Place to a Measurable 

Degree. 


To understand the significance of textile manufacture 
in China you must know that with the exception of the 
well-to-do, who usually wear silk, cotton constitutes the 
apparel of every Chinese. Most of it is dyed with indigo. 
This is the reason why the country is so often called the 
land of the blue gown. The late Wu Ting Fang once said, 
“Tf one could succeed in adding an inch to the shirt tail 
of every Chinese he would keep the cotton mills of the 
world busy for years supplying the increased demand.”’ 

Hence what is technically known as piece goods, which 
is cotton cloth, is the great staple of commerce in the Far 
East. It applies to India to almost the same degree as it 
does to China. When Ghandi, for example, ordered the 
boycott on imported cloths it was a severe blow to the 
Manchester manufacturers. 

In her cotton industry China has one advantage in that 
she grows a large part of the raw product. In normal 
years the crop ranges from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales. 
The native cotton is a hardy, short, kinky staple and not 
good enough to meet the needs for the better yarn. It has 
been proved, however, that China can grow American 
cotton of excellent quality and long staple. The Chinese 
Cotton Mill Owners’ Association, which is the most power- 
ful, perhaps, of all the industrial groups, is dedicating 
itself to more and better cotton. An American cotton- 
growing expert is now a part of the personnel of Nanking 


University, and experiments are being made with Amer-- 


ican seed throughout all the cotton-growing areas. Amer- 
ica’s biggest rival for raw cotton in the China field is 
India. Last year we shipped 142,000 bales into 
Shanghai, which is the cotton-spinning center, 
while India sent 300,000 bales. 

The fact that the number of spindles in Chi- 
nese cotton mills has grown from 841,894 to 
3,165,546 on April first of this year is an in- 
dication of the strides made. Two-thirds 
of these spindles are operated in Chinese 
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mills built with Chinese capital under Chinese management 
with Chinese labor, working, in the main, with Chinese raw 
material and disposing of the products in Chinese markets. 
Despite the advance registered the Chinese textile out- 
put does not begin to meet the home demand. This is 
shown in the fact that during 1920 the country had to 
import nearly $300,000,000 Mexican, of cotton cloth, and 
more than half that value in cotton yarn. During this 
period China exported a fair amount of yarn, cloth and 
cotton goods. In commenting on these figures, Julean 
Arnold, for many years commercial attaché of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Peking, and one of the soundest experts 
on Far Eastern economics, made this interesting comment: 
“Tt is apparent from these figures that it will be a long 
time before China is able even to supply its domestic 
needs. It must also be borne in mind that while striving 
to meet these demands the price of labor in China will 
increase, as is already evident, and with the advance in 
labor costs the purchasing power of the laborers will im- 
prove, resulting in heavier demands from the masses for 
cotton goods. Those who now wear little or nothing during 
the summer will have the means to keep clothed. Those 
who now wear patches upon patches will decide, with a 
better purchasing power, to wear fewer patches. Those 
content with one or two suits of clothes a year will, with 
more ready cash, find their pride calling for two, three and 
four suits a year. Thus, it is more likely that with the 
developments in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of China, the demands for cot- 
® ton goods will for many years exceed 
the ability of the people to meet 
them.” 
Even with wages the inevitable 
has already begun to happen in 
China. Although the country 
is still the last stronghold of 
cheap labor the pay of cotton- 
mill employes, who out- 
number those in any other 
industry, has increased. As 
recently as 1920 the women 
received only 25 cents a day 
Mexican, which is 121% cents 
in American money. They now 
get 40 centsaday Mexican. The 
male wage is approximately twice 
that of the female, all things con- 
sidered. This increase is, of course, 
due to the rise in the price of rice, 
which is the barometer of living con- 
ditionsin both China and Japan. In 1920 
a picul of rice cost $8. A picul is 13314 
pounds and will feed five Chinese for a 
wholemonth. The price today is from $11.50 
to $12 apicul. The Chinese are not quite so 
fastidious as the Japanese, who will eat only 
the native product. One of the forms of 
punishment in Japan is to feed jail prison- 
ers with imported rice. 


The Chinese Manchester 


PICTURESQUE detail of the Chinese 

cotton-spinning industry is that there 

are still hundreds of thousands of handlooms 

operated by women and children in the 
homes. 

Here you have an activity that parallels 
the famous toy production in the Ger- 
man Black Forest country, where every 
member of the household contributes to 
the industrial output. The Chinese, like 
the Germans, are thrifty and industrious. 
This application, as it might be called, is 
one of the bulwarks of industry. 

Far more diverting than these statistical 
details is the human element in Chinese 
cotton spinning. Shanghai is the Man- 
chester of the republic, and here you find 
the cotton magnates who can hold their 
own with the big business men of any other 
country. Conspicuous among them is C. C. 
Nieh, who is one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities that I met in China. As mill or- 
ganizer, educationalist and philanthropist 
he is an outstanding figure. Years ago he 
read some of Count Tolstoy’s books in 
English and was so much impressed that 
hetranslated them into Chinese. From that 
time the great Russian thinker was his 
guide and preceptor. Nieh’s extensive ad- 
ventures in altruism have been entirely due 
to the Russian’s influence. Thus, in Nieh 
you find that curious and somewhat un- 
expected Oriental phenomenon expressed 
in the combination of hard business sense 
and practical idealism. 

(Continued on Page 116) 


IV 

WEEK had gone by, and the situation 
in the Godwin household remained 
unchanged. The affairs of the house 
ran as if on oiled wheels under the capable 
direction of Elena. The chil- 
dren had become accustomed 
to their nurse and governess, 
and even seemed to enjoy the 
order and discipline that had 
come into their hitherto un- 
trained lives. But Corrie had 
not changed. Silently and 
sullenly she offered an inflexi- 
ble armor of resistance to her 

husband and to Elena. 

She had ceased to struggle 
openly, tomakescenes. With- 
out a word of protest she now 
allowed Elena to direct her 
household. But she had not 
altered her personal life in the 
slightest degree. Nightly in 
her plain dark dress she con- 
fronted Tim in his dinner 
jacket and Elena in her beau- 
tiful gowns across the gleam- 
ing dinner table, answering 
with monosyllables their at- 
tempts at conversation. Each 
morning, dressed in a fresh, 
stiffly starched gingham of 
ancient design, with her lovely 
hair strained back severely, 
Corrie kissed Tim good-by 
with cold, stiff lips. 

Tim had neither expected 
Corrie to give up the struggle 
easily nor to show such indom- 
itable, silent resistance. And 
he realized that, although he 
had enforced his will in all 
material things, Corrie was the 
victor mentally. It was as if 
she had retired to some inner 
fastness, biding her time, look- 
ing out at him with veiled, 
hostile eyes. And again he felt 
desperately baffled and help- 
less before the woman whom 
he should have known so 
well but whom he did not 
now understand at all. 

Her mind was utterly closed 
to him. He could not get at 
her at all. She would not talk to him of herself—per- 
haps could not. And yet, how had the change come about? 
Once they had been extraordinarily close, capable of 
reading each other’s thoughts before they were uttered, 
ready to laugh or cry together. There had been a time 
when trouble like this—trouble made up only of trifles, 
after all—could so easily have been explained away, 
mended, forgotten. 

Tim tried to turn back, to retrace the steps by which 
they had come to the present inexplicable state of affairs, 
but he could not. He had been too busy, his life too full. 
Footprints were obliterated in the quickly shifting sands 
of his fortunes. 

A wall had been built up between them, but it had been 
built of such little stones that each was like the other, and 
all were indistinguishable from the mass. 

On Sunday Elena had tactfully disappeared for the 
whole day; but her absence brought Corrie and Tim to no 
better understanding, for Corrie deliberately avoided him. 
In the morning she took the children to Sunday school 
and then to church. And when Tim proposed going out 
in the car that afternoon, Corrie declined and drove away 
with the children in their pony cart. 

Tim reflected that among all their new possessions the 
rather infantile pony cart was the only one that Corrie 
seemed to enjoy. She liked the authority of driving, and 
her air was triumphant as she successfully carried away 
the children from their nurse and governess and—from 
Tim. It was mean of Corrie to deprive him of the children 
on the one day in which he could play with them. 

When they returned, late in the afternoon, Corrie 
looked happy and refreshed. The children were untidy, 
their arms full of wild flowers and weeds. Little Corrie 
was sleepy and clung to her mother when Tim tried to lift 
her out of the cart. And the boys ran upstairs to their 
supper with hardly a careless word flung to him. 

Tim felt like a stranger left out in the cold, excluded 
from the intimacies of family life. And suddenly he 
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“This is the Hour of Confidences, You Know,” 
She Said. ‘‘Twilight is a Very Lovely Buta 
Very Dangerous Time’”’ 


remembered a very different time—remembered it with a 
sharp pang. 

In those days, as soon as he turned the corner he would 
look up eagerly to a certain window in an ugly apartment 
building, and he was always sure to see two little heads 
bobbing there, eager hands waving to him. He would 
hurry, his arms full of bundles, run up four flights of stairs, 
two steps at a bound. His own door was open. His boys 
were out on the landing, flinging themselves on him, stran- 
gling him with caresses. Through the dingy halls the 
odors of dinner, through the thin walls the cries of other 
children. It had seemed ugly and sordid to him at the 
time. Only the tumultuous welcome of his own children 
had made it bearable. Now he was looking back to it— 
actually with regret! 

Corrie had gone upstairs with the children. Tim knew 
that she would not come down again until suppertime. 
He realized now that she did not intend to discuss their 
problem or to help him solve it. She would go on in her 
implacable, silent antagonism until finally Elena Vincent 
would have to go away and Corrie could resume control 
of the household. She had chosen the most effective 
weapon in woman’s armory—passivity, woman’s greatest 
charm, greatest weakness, greatest strength. 

Mingled with Tim’s anger was a curious respect for 
Corrie’s cleverness. He had not credited her with so much 
perspicacity. But perhaps, after all, she had not deliber- 
ately chosen her plan of procedure, but was only acting 
instinctively. For Tim knew that most of his wife’s reac- 
tions were instinctive—that she thought with her femi- 
nine nature rather than with her brain. 

A silent supper. Afterward Corrie turned the pages of 
a magazine, soon said she was tired and went upstairs. 

Tim walked restlessly back and forth on the stone- 
flagged terrace. A black sky, with low-hanging, hurrying 


’ acquiescence. And her cool indifference toward the p 


_and locked the door, 
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clouds. A chilly sweet wind, beariy) 
clean odors of beeches, daffodils, early y) 
Soon the lilacs would bloom. He dy; 
the thought of long warm days, full ly 
odors, the intoxication | 
sun. For his life stretch 


ered. What fool had sai 
love was of man’s life aj 
apart? It was the flame. 
the paper lantern of hi 
The painted figures of s5 
were black on gray with 
Suddenly Tim remen} 
something and looked | 
watch. He had not hea 
motor go out, and it w 
most time for the arri| 
Miss Vincent’s train fror| 
York. He telephoned 1; 
garage. | 
“Why haven’t you si 
for the train, Lawrence! 
“Starting now, sir.” | 
“You can’t make it oii 
now! The train’s due | 
minutes.” 
“New York train, sir’ 
“Yes, that’s what Im) 
“Yes, sir. But Miss Vi 
went to Rosedale Manor} 
the train she told me tcy 
don’t come in for ha) 
hour.” 
Elena had told Tim ths 
was going in to New Yor 
was really no business | 
where Miss Vincent spen} 
day, of course—but whi 
she told him one thinj 
the chauffeur another? | 
“Any further orders, 
the chauffeur’s voice | 
over the telephone. 
Tim had a wild desi 
answer, “Yes, wait! I) 
along.”’ But instead heri 
quietly, “No, go ahead, 
And he went upstairs | 
books. But they had losti 
opiate power. Hismindy 
not turn from Elena. Sh 
as puzzling as Corrie. 
Why had she made a secret of going to Rosedale M 
today? Why, for that matter, had she stopped on hej 
to Rosedale Manor a week ago, and gotten off the! 
with him? Of course he had urged, almost forced I 
do it. But he had never gotten over his surprise a 


who was to have been her employer at Rosedale \. 
was amazing. He had offered to telegraph some e 
that night, but Elena had replied that it wasn’t necet 
The next day she had gone to Rosedale Manor, so sl 
formed him, and had made everything all right. A 
ently she accepted and declined situations with | 
nonchalance. Tim attributed this to her lack of exper 
in business matters; as he did also her refusal to di 
the price of her services in his household. But it 
strange that a girl who must earn her own living hi 
many beautiful clothes. : 

Every day Elena appeared in different dresses, 
wraps and shoes. Often she wore jewels, although 
of course might be heirlooms. 

Tim wondered what her life had been. Their W 
were so far apart. He could hardly imagine her 
When he was a boy in the coal mines, what was | 
doing? Learning French from the nuns, spending 
winter in Italy with an English governess? 

He wondered if she had ever been in love. Men 
loved her, of course. The thought disturbed him vag 
He wished that her life were a book, that he could 
slowly page by page. 


OF MONDAY morning Corrie omitted even her fi 
iss of farewell, pretending to forget it in abst 
cont@mplation of a window box full of hyacinths whicl 
just come into bloom. 
““Good-by, Corrie,’’ Tim said in a dry voice. 
“Oh, good-by,” she replied carelessly. 
As soon as he had gone she went straight up to her: 


ere 


often wondered how Corrie spent her days— 
e could possibly do with herself in all the time be- 
t chilly kiss in the morning and the few hours of 
ence in the evening which were all that he now 
-| her. He would have been amazed indeed had he 
hat Corrie, in her own feminine way, and perhaps 
ecessfully than he, was doing what he had at- 
—counting the stones in a wall. 


»had locked her door. Hats and dresses covered 
but still she dragged things out from boxes and 
and drawers, uncovering clothes that had been 
it once and laid aside, examining all the varied 
3 of her wardrobe. 

ill American women, Corrie had always expected 
h. She and Tim used to plan for that day as they 
eir kitchen, the only warm room in the flat. And 
thought that she longed for the time to come. 
e years had pressed her down into a groove; and 
e time came she was only dismayed. But even 
3 not so surprised at her unhappiness as she was 


ft 

i we can get out of this hole!”’ Tim had exclaimed, 
around contemptuously at the poor cheap things 

e'little four-room flat. 


es had been hurt. Often she had called the flat 


shed to burst out of its cramping walls, stormed 
the wabbly table, the cracked dishes, the inade- 
'f the hot-water supply. But it had been their 
She had tried to make it home. Many nights, 
2 was half dead for sleep, she had sat up to em- 
éthe table cover with red poppies; and she had 
dine little whatnot made of spools as a surprise for 
o one of his birthdays. 
all that junk to the neighbors,’’ Tim had said. 
ijwas the first hat she had bought—a large black 
t with a light blue willow plume. 

‘ad told her that they were going to New York to 
n hotel until he could find a house for them. And 
ead thought this hat quite elegant enough for any 
.(t had cost fifteen dollars and eighty-five cents, 
had bought it at a 
rhe neighborhood of 
ff, from a little milli- 
hiwas supporting her 
e Corrie knew them 
¢d though they were 
ait erivious of her 
-‘rtune they were 
| /o proud to accept a 
{ Corrie bought the 
pensive hat in the 
ailliner was grate- 
a\ offered to help 
ie a dress. And 
ie ccepted her assist- 
tinkfully, for it had 
{ many years since 
ni needed anything 
i galow aprons, and 
dk suit every two 
f{>church. And now 
raced something styl- 
o lease Tim. 
ri: and the milliner 
a taffeta dress of 
side of blue which is 
ré of country brides, 
Viich hardly any 
alin the world can 
‘th impunity. But 
3 milky skin was 
f gainst even that 
ui .ble color, and she 
y »oked very pretty 
(ass, which had three 
sin the skirt, and a 
oOacket with a net 
rT, who had not had 
v ess since little Tim 
a was quite dazzled 
i¢ ffect. She seemed 
> oking at a radiant 
‘a ionable stranger in 
olor. Andshefeltal- ~ 
€iamed to go out on 
stet in such a strik- 
2autiful costume. 
sure that everyone 
‘Ing at her, and she 
proud and a little 
nd improper. The 
of three children, to 
latsoon the street! 
nbled a little in her 


gray stockings. Silk stockings! The first she had had 
since her marriage. She had quite forgotten the delicious 
feeling of silk. The only thing that marred her enjoyment 
was the dreadful thought that with so much walking the 
stockings would certainly get holes in the toes. So she 
treated the milliner to a ride in a cab, feeling both the thrill 
of wicked extravagance and the exquisite pleasure of 
giving pleasure. 

Corrie let the dress fall from her hand. 
wrong, of course! 

Smiling, blushing a little, she had presented herself be- 
fore Tim, and he had exclaimed: “You aren’t going to 
wear that get-up on the train, are you, Corrie?” 

Then for the first time Corrie-had noticed how Tim had 
changed. 

As his position had improved, Tim had been forced to 
improve his dress. Corrie had not resented the fact that 
Tim had three or four new suits a year, and plenty of clean 
shirts, and presentable shoes. She realized that a good 
appearance was a necessary part of his getting ahead. 
And it had been her own suggestion that they should not 
raise their standard of living with the increase in Tim’s 
salary, but should save the surplus. So it was not Tim’s 
fault that his wife and children had been shabby while he 
presented a prosperous appearance. 

But now for the first time Corrie saw how far ahead of 
them he had gone; and how the slight changes, scarcely 
noticeable from day to day, had gradually accumulated 
until now she found herself beside a stranger. A prosper- 
ous, well-dressed, self-assured stranger, used to travel, to 
people, to shops and hotels and all the things that terrified 
Corrie—who had spent nine years in the solitary confine- 
ment of home. 

And Tim was ashamed of her! Ashamed of the chil- 
dren, too, although Tim Junior wore a new suit and a 
checked cap with a large peak, the kind he had always 
wanted; and little Corrie had a red coat and red cap edged 
with white fur, and a small white muff; and James pos- 
sessed entirely new underwear, the first union suit he had 
ever had that wasn’t a hand-me-down from Tim Junior, 
and a soldier suit and khaki trench cap. 


It had been 


“well, Finish Your Story if You're So Bent on it,” Corrie Said. “‘But be Ready to Go in About Ten Minutes” 
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Tim was ashamed of them. He tried not to show it, but 
Corrie knew. She knew from the way he hustled them 
into the drawing-room on the train, from his impatience 
to get a taxi at the Pennsylvania Station, and the way he 
pushed them into a side entrance at the Waldron, and his 
defiant glances at the other people in the elevator. 

He tried to be jolly, once they were in their rooms. 

“A suite at the Waldron!” he cried. ‘‘How’s that, 
Corrie? Just like one of your novels you’re so fond of. 
Don’t the duchesses always stop at the Waldron, eh?” 

The children were running from room to room, examin- 
ing everything with shouts of surprise. ‘‘Mommer! 
Here’s a great big bathtub way down in the floor!” 

“Oh, mommy, it’s a thing you can punch, and tooth 
paste comes out! Gimme a quarter, mommy. It says a 
quarter.” 

“Tce water! You push this, an’ ice water comes out! 
Ice water, mommer, ice water.” 

“Six, seven, eight, nine, ten towels! Ten towels, mommy. 
Ten towels!” 

“Oo, look! Look! We’re way up high. Looky down 
there! Looky way down there! I never was up so high! 
Oo! Oo, look! Look! If you was to fall!” 

“Get away from there, James, or I’ll tell mommer. 
Look! Look at this, James. Looky here. You open the 
closet door an’ the light comes on. Bing! You shut the 
door an’ the light goes off. Bing! All right, wait a minute. 
You can do it, but wait a minute. Bing! Wait a min-ut, 
can’t you? Wait—a—min-ut. Bing!” 

“Well, Corrie, how do you like it?” 

She drooped on the bed, feeling sick and strange. “I’m 
tired, Tim,” she quavered, very close to tears. ‘What 
with shoppin’ an’ the trip an’ all.” 

He turned on his heel. ‘‘ Well! If that’s all the thanks 
I get!’ he exclaimed in a tone of sharp annoyance. “I 
thought you’d be-crazy about this big fine place. You act 
as if you’d seen it every day.” 

Of course he was angry. She had been a little fool. 
But—if he had only taken her in his arms! 

The Tim she had once known would have taken her in 
his arms. She could have told him how strange and 
lonely she felt, asked him to 
help her. She desperately 
needed help; was as be-— 
wildered as a canary loosed 
from its cage into a crowded 
city street. She was afraid 
of this new world—of peo- 
ple, and things, and of 
money; yes, and of this 
stranger, this strange, well- 
dressed man. 

How long since she had 
told Tim anything! Confi- 
dences, even conversation 
between them, had ceased. 
Nothing to talk about but 
the price of butter and 
shoes. Tim had been away, 
more and more, came home 
more and more tired and 
self-absorbed. 

How long since they had 
talked in each other’s arms! 
Suddenly, wildly, chokingly, 
she wanted the boy from 
the coal mines—big, red- 
handed Tim, with his 
scrubbed face and his awk- 
ward Sunday clothes—the 
Tim her folks had laughed 
at, the Tim she had loved. 
When they were first mar- 
ried they had taken a little 
cabin away from the town, 
on a hill. No one else had 
wanted it, because it was 
sofar away. But they had 
wanted to be far away 
from the town, from the 
WOLlC ve cae 

“Good Lord! Crying!” 
Tim exclaimed. ‘‘What on 
earth are you crying about? 
This is the happiest day 
we’ve ever known—and 
then youcry! Good Lord!” 

“‘T_]’ll wash my face,”’ 
she stammered, very much 
ashamed. 


That week in New York! 
The woman who had gig- 
gled as Corrie tripped over 
the train of her first evening 
dress. The waiter who had 
watched her eat asparagus. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Who Does Your Thinking for You? 


OTHROP STODDARD’S significant book, The 
Revolt Against Civilization, though published a 
scant half year ago, has already created an international 
sensation and has been translated into several European 
languages. The reason why this book has attracted such 
an extraordinary amount of attention is not far to seek. 
It is, so far as we know, the first successful attempt to 
present a scientific explanation of the worldwide epidemic 
of unrest that broke out during the Great War and still 
rages.in both hemispheres. Doctor Stoddard’s argument 
is based upon biology rather than ingenious surmise and 
finespun theory. He does not, for example, follow the 
stereotyped precedent of the great majority of writers who 
tell us that Russia’s red eruption is a flare-up of the 
embers of the French Revolution. He aims, rather, to show 


that bolshevism and all its brood, by whatever names they | 


may be called, have their rise in men and women who are 
diseased in mind or body, usually in both, creatures of in- 
ferior heredity, who fall out of civilization’s line of march 
because the pace is too swift for them and the discipline 
too rigorous to be supported by their degenerate natures. 

Doctor Stoddard quotes a passage from a forgotten 
magazine article by Max Nordau, of Paris, whose book, 
Degeneracy, was the talk of two worlds some years ago. 

Says Nordau: “Besides the extreme forms of degener- 
acy there are milder forms, more or less inconspicuous, not 
to be diagnosed at a first glance. These, however, are the 
most dangerous for the community, because their destruc- 
tive influence only gradually makes itself felt; we are not 
on our guard against it; indeed, in many cases, we do not 
recognize it as the real cause of the evils it conjures up— 
evils whose serious importance no one can doubt. 

“When these half-fools, as often happens, speak an 
excited language—when their imagination, unbridled by 
logic or understanding, supplies them with odd, startling 
fancies and surprising associations and images—their 
writings make a strong impression on unwary readers, and 
readily gain a decisive influence on thought in the cultivated 
circles of their time. 

“Of course, well-balanced persons are not thereby 
changed into practicing disciples of these morbid cults. 
But the preachings of these mattoids are favorable to the 
development of similar dispositions in others; serve to 
polarize, in their own sense, tendencies of hitherto uncertain 
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drift, and give thousands the courage openly, impudently, 
boastfully, to confess and act in accordance with convic- 
tions which, but for these theorists with their noise and 
the flash of their tinsel language, they would have felt to 
be absurd or infamous, which they would have concealed 
with shame; which in any case would have remained mon- 
sters known only to themselves and imprisoned in the 
lowest depths of their consciousness. 

“So, through the influence of the teachings of degener- 
ate half-fools, conditions arise which do not, like the cases 
of insanity and crime, admit of expression in figures, but 
can nevertheless in the end be defined through their polit- 
ical and social effects. We gradually observe a general 
loosening of morality, a disappearance of logic from 
thought and action, a morbid irritability and vacillation of 
public opinion, a relaxation of character. Offenses are 
treated with a frivolous or sentimental indulgence which 
encourages rascals of all kinds. People lose the power of 
moral indignation, and accustom themselves to despise it 
as something banal, unadvanced, inelegant and unintelli- 
gent. Deeds that would formerly have disqualified a man 
forever from public life are no longer an obstacle in his 
career, so that suspicious and tainted personalities find it 
possible to rise to responsible positions, sometimes to the 
control of national business. Sound common sense be- 
comes more rarely and less worthily appreciated, more and 
more meanly rated. Nobody is shocked by the most absurd 
proposals, measures and fashions, and folly rules in legisla- 
tion, administration, domestic and foreign politics. Every 
demagogue finds a following, every fool collects adherents, 
every event makes an impression beyond all measures, 
kindles ridiculous enthusiasm, spreads morbid consterna- 
tion, leads to violent manifestations in one sense or the 
other and to official proceedings that are at least useless, 
often deplorable and dangerous. Everybody harps upon 
his ‘rights’ and rebels against every limitation of his 
arbitrary desires by law or custom. Everybody tries to 
escape from the compulsion of discipline and to shake off 
the burden of duty.” 

Professor Nordau published these paragraphs in 1912, 
but they are even more timely today than when they were 
written. They are a trustworthy key and codebook to the 
underlying mysteries of bolshevism, syndicalism, the Age 
of Jazz, the silly season in politics and the devastating 
epidemic of fool ideas through which we are now passing. 
All these phenomena are simply the reflection of individuals 
inferior or diseased in brain or body, great masses whose 
clouded minds are incapable of clear thinking, whose 
moral fiabbiness renders the imposition of self-discipline 
impossible, 


Not Too Safe 


APTAIN CAMPBELL, V. C., Royal Navy, hero of 
mystery ships, used to put in his night order book 
as a closing admonition, ‘Safety last.’’ 

Time and again Captain Campbell took a chance and 
came through, while the cautious took their caution down 
to Davy Jones’ locker. 

America was discovered because Christopher Columbus 
dared to jump across the sky line. The restless and 
audacious enterprise which advanced the frontiers of 
American business was but a carrying on of the explorer 
and the pioneer. 

The sheltered-life theory means either premature 
demises or an oversupply of weaklings. The street that 
breeds strong men is not Easy Street. Danger and risk 
are as essential in molding strength as air and food are. 

An oldrailroad construction engineer was sitting in a club 
recently, watching regretfully a group of young men playing 
poker. He bore such a grieved aspect that one expected 
to hear him open up with a holiness lecture on gambling. 

Instead he burst forth: ‘‘What are we comin’ to any- 
way? I remember when we used to play with ten thou- 
sand head of steer in the jackpot. Now these fellows 
haven’t got nerve enough to play for car fare. They used 
to have lions and tigers in the woods when I was a boy. 
Now they’ve got nothing but chipmunks.” 

America would do well at this moment to call back 
something of the devil-may-care bravado of her cattle 
kings and her clipper captains. They were strong men 


Novembe 


with strong vices, but also with strong virtues; 
characters in a pungent age. 

The life of Sir William Van Horne is a great g 
the text “Safety last.’’ Donald Smith and his coll 
had a vision of clamping all British North Amerie) 
an iron band. They came to Minneapolis to consul; 
James J, Hill. d 

“You need,” said Hill, “a man of great ment 
physical power to carry the line through. Van 
can do it.” 

From the first the scheme was problematical. Th 
way man who undertook it was risking his career, 
Horne had before him an assured success in the | 
States, but as a friend put it, “He went off chasing r 
into the wilderness.’”’ The task which called him w 
execution of the greatest railway project in the ' 
The natural obstacles to be overcome were unpara 
Undaunted he turned his back on the easy place} 
ventured forth. | 

Said one of his engineers, “‘He always acted as if 
ing were impossible. He was not always right. H 
the kind that would go out on the side of a mountai 
say ‘Blow that down.’ He would not ask if it eo) 
done. He would say ‘Do it!’ Sometimes the thin) 
impossible under ordinary circumstances, but hi 
such luck. Some accident or other would happen ; 
thing could be blown up or torn down without any 1 
His luck, his daring and his fearlessness just carrie] 
through.” Or, to put it more truly, pluck a 
through. 

Physical obstacles were the least of the opposition 
by Van Horne and his colleagues. ‘On one fatefi( 
in July,”’ writes Professor Skelton, ‘when the final p; 
of the bill was being tensely awaited, the Canadian Pi 
which can borrow fifty millions any day before brea; 
was within three hours of bankruptcy, for lack of | 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

Optimism is a nice word, but right now pluel 
thousand times more what we are needing. Ami’ 
softness of today we need more stoutness of heart. 
is a Gaelic phrase, ‘‘ Sioul fear ferrail,’’ which mean 
sons of manly men.”’ On the floor of the stock excl: 
on the floor of the reeking foundry, wherever the 
hesitation there is a call for the sons of manly men, 
for those who are possessed of that good old-fasl) 
Anglo-Saxon virtue of pluck. 


Refining Sugar for European 


HREE features of the sugar situation in the | 

States during the last fiscal year are deserving of 
than passing notice. The rising price succes 
widely feared overextension of production of canell 
was exaggerated. The figures of deliveries of refine 
to the trade during the first six months of this ye: 
a high record of consumption, even when full 
is made for the restocking of depleted shelves of di 
Finally, the huge export of refined sugar was a : 
unexpected developments 


was the largest taker, with France cecal conieel 
some fifty thousand tons. This sugar is not of dor! 
origin; it is refined sugar made from the importe! 
sugar—really sugar refined on toll for foreign cou ji 
Western Europe used to buy refined beet sugar fro 
Central European countries and raw sugar cane f a. 
and other tropical islands. 


Europe must import more largely from overs 
sugar is mainly raw, and as their refining capa 
equal to the demands, they import from us refine 
word, Western Europe imports refined Cuban su 5a 
us, in part, instead of raw Cuban sugar direct 
American merchandising has also a part in the tre 
That American capital and labor receive emple 
the transaction is not the least of the desirabl 
of the situation. 
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on a great while ago I read astatement that startled 
me. Now I like to be startled. Everybody does. 
N Ruthless reformers may take Jack the Giant Killer 
yom helpless infants, but never from able-bodied 
t Only yesterday—that morning’s strike headlines 
risen listlessly commented upon—a lady punctured 
ly by inquiring with bated breath, ‘‘ Are we going to 
, vil war?” Instantly the company brightened up. 
revas quite a kick—however transient—in the idea. 
w ong experience has led me to the melancholy dis- 
that very often statements are startling in inverse 
» 9 the truth they contain—just as the reaction 
vt from a given potation is in direct ratio to its alco- 
> ntent. So whenever a statement startles you a safe 
jo subject it to a Volstead test. I recommend that 
s especially to the young because the consumption 
aling statements is insidiously progressive, like drink. 
yrves respond less and less readily; stronger and 


n{t doses are required to get the same result. 
| 


High Wages, High Prices 
| 


HS you may begin quite innocently by swallowing 
wout analysis mere lager-beer statements—say, like 
ehat are found in the platform of every political 
y But if you get the habit, mere beer soon wears out. 
‘gon and on to heavy wine, diluted whisky, raw gin, 
erew—until you finally settle down into a sort of 
nm delirium tremens, subscribing for the Red Flag and 
inthe Third Internationale. I have acquaintances 


1W swallow daily, with hardly the batting of an eye, 
erynts that would put any novice under the table in 
niutes. They haven’t drawn an intellectually sober 
tlin years and are practically past hope. Analyze 
r ;atements, young man. 

harticular statement in question was that out of the 
: dollar that a consumer spends for goods only 


By WILL PAY! 


thirty-seven cents goes to cover cost of producing the 
goods, the other sixty-three cents being absorbed in the 
course of distribution. Certainly the idea that when you 
lay down a dollar for goods at retail only about a third 
of that dollar goes to cover cost of producing the goods 
while nearly two-thirds goes for moving them from pro- 
ducer to you, is somewhat startling—especially just now 
when cost of living is once more a right lively subject. 

Two years ago this fall, if you remember, you were 
congratulating yourself on one thing at least: After the 
skyrocket flight which began in 1915, priceswere falling deci- 
sively. The following winter, spring and summer they con- 
tinued to fall. There were some disagreeable consequences. 
If you were a farmer, merchant or manufacturer the fall in 
prices and slackened demand for goods very likely left 
you with a net balance in red ink to show for your year’s 
work. Red was the fashionable color in 1921 profit-and- 
loss accounts. If you were a wage earner or an office man 
you might be out of employment. Incidentally a vast lot 
of paper war profits shriveled away, with an extensive 
dehorning of war millionaires. 

All the same, nearly everybody drew one cheerful augury 
from the fall in prices. After a long, breathless and Igsing 
struggle with old Cost o’ Living on the up grade it seemed 
that we were going to get him on a permanent down grade 
where we might reasonably hope to wallop him. A dis- 
tinguished economist said that prices would continue to 
fall for twenty years. 

But prices are not falling at present. In some lines they 
have been rising. Engaging in a minor building operation 
this summer I found that masons, carpenters, plasterers, 
plumbers and painters were rather hard to get at eight 
dollars a day for an eight-hour day. You cannot pay eight- 
dollar wages and have a general run of four-dollar prices 


AH DONT Co opTA 
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on manufactured goods. Last July four hundred thousand 
railway shopmen struck rather than accept a moderate 
reduction in wages. Recently the Steel Corporation 
announced a 20 per cent advance in wages of common 
labor. 

Only the other day Samuel Gompers declared that the 
reduction in wages from the peak, if spread over the 
whole wage-earning population, would amount to only 5 
or 6 per cent. That statement accompanied a call to labor 
for last-ditch resistance to any further attempts at wage 
reduction. Looks as though the call would be heeded. 


Paying for Needless Strikes 


LENTY of engaging necromancers—mainly gentlemen 

whose personal knowledge of machinery is confined to 
the operation of a typewriter which somebody else oils and 
adjusts for them—will tell you how to effect a vast reduc- 
tion in the price of manufactured goods without reducing 
wages. But in any sober discussion of the subject we must 
stick to the fact that the price of manufactured goods is 
mainly made up of raw material and wages; and if you 
want another big drop in raw materials ask the farmer who 
is the chief producer of them. 

Of course here and there consumers’ prices might be 
lower without reducing wages. For instance, three weeks 
ago, as a special favor, I got a ton of hard coal for the water 
heater. The price was sixteen dollars. I remember having 
heard it mentioned in Western Nebraska many years ago, 
as one of the disadvantages of living there, that hard coal 
was fourteen dollars a ton. That was two thousand miles © 
from the coal fields. I could drive a truck from my house 
to the heart of the Pennsylvania anthracite fields in a day, 
and I paid sixteen dollars principally because miners had 
been on a strike since April. Paying for needless strikes is 
an item in cost of living that might conceivably be reduced. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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Supposing—That Henry Cabot Lodge Were Elected to Reform the Jazz Dancing in Our Country and Decided to 


Letters From a Self-Made Burglar 
to His Son 


\ | R. HOGAN, SR., discovers that his son is carrying 
on an affair of the heart with one of the season’s 
débutantes. 

May 16, 1922. 

Dear Jack: I knowed they was a moll in it somewhere 
when the old woman slips it to me as how you was nabbed. 
As the Eytalians say, Search thefems. Its human nature 
& so forth, Jack, to fall for a frail but dont let them go & 
make a sucker out of you. A lad your age ought to think of 
getting hooked soon & raise a family to grow up in the 
paths of rightfulness like his dad & his grandad. 

I dont seem to remember this here Mollie Hartigan 
unless maybe she’s old Beansy Hartigan’s kid who the 
bulls croaked in that B. & Q. R. R. stick-up four years ago. 
If you can grab off a girl like your old woman, go to it, 
Jack, & she’ll be a help to you in your perfession. But 
dont go & pull no bones like my old friend Moe Duffy done. 

Moe was one of the 
smoothest con artists as 
ever hit the trail & knock- 
ing out his 200 per wk. 
regular like a bank presi- 
dent. One day he falls 
for a pasty-faced school- 
teacher he meets, & she 
has the bracelets on him 
and drags him down to 
City Hall & they’re 
spliced in less time than it 
takes to frisk a sailor. 
She says she done it to 
reform him & may I never 
crack another safe Jack 
if she dont. I meet Moe 
one day at Belmont Park 
where he’s making book. 
He asks after the boys & 
what are they doing & 
when did I get out & all 
like that. Then he looks 
at me kinder sad like & 
says, ‘I’m doing a life 
stretch, Red, & nothing 
off for good behavior.” 
Search the fems, Jack, 
search the fems. 

Yrs. for the crime 
wave. DAD. 

—Newman Levy. 


Riding 
Backwards 


or The Making Good 
of William Guff 


FOREWORD 


HEN young men in 
my employ have 
come to meand said, “ Mr. 
Guff, why don’t you write 


“Well, Boys, You are Brothers, I Suppose?”’ 


Give a Public Demonstration of Esthetic Dancing to Flappers 


the story of how you made good?”’ I have always replied 
“Tut, tut, boys,’’ raised their salaries, and dismissed the 
matter from my mind. But when the same suggestion be- 
gan ‘to come from the advertising departments of several 
magazines I said to myself, “Well, these magazines must 
see something in it too!”’ And I know now that they did. 

First of all, though, I want to repeat, what everyone 
already knows, that I have done nothing that other men 
could not do or, in fact, have not done. Except this: I 
know how to talk about it! And that, above all else, is 
what a man must know if he is to make good. 


CHAPTERI 
GUFF, THE BABE 


F MY babyhood I remember little. Neither did any- 
one else until I had made good, and then it was sur- 
prising how many people, applying to me for positions, 
recalled what a bright baby I was and how they had held 
me on their laps. But I do remember one day when I was 


“No, Sir— Twins”? 


; 
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just turned thirteen months. My parents—the cust) 
Scotch, and even poorer than is usual in such cases y 


watching me at play. 


“How he grabs everything!” exclaimed myj 


mother—God bless her! 
on his own little feet!’’ 


Never shall I forget my father’s face. 


of a face. 


“Took, Angus,* he’s sti 


It was thak 


“Please God,” he said solemnly, “‘he’ll never let ¢) 


else stand on them!”’ 


And then and there I registered a childish vow to 


good, 


CHAPTER II 


GUFF, THE Boy 


F MY boyhood I shall say little, not because | 
uninteresting—for the mere fact of being unin‘ 
ing has never deterred me from talking about mysel- 
because making good had not yet become a real 
me. Yet the will to do—to be—was already sli 


ORAWN BY F, STROTHMANN 


My teachers sugge' 
my parents that mt 
sils and adenoids } 
moved, little dre 
that the vacant lik 
my boyish face % 
from my striving if 
vision that would hd 
tomake good. For! 
from reading thet 
biographies of {f 
men that I must |) 
vision—and have, 
fore I was twelve’ 
old or it would |) 
late! What vision0 
I have, I asked 15 
You will notice, 4 
this autobiographrt 
I have the habit oi 
ing to myself. On¢ 
greatest truths I I! 
in those boyhoodd 
was that I should ¥ 
be my own best lia 

And then, one ! 
Sunday morning, j 
week before I was 1? 
it came to me—the! 
that started me 1! 
good! ; 


4 
CHAPTER I 


My VISION OF 


always had 


*Note: Ang 
father’s 
Our branch of 
came from 
and are no rel 
Guffs of the Land 0” 


(Continued on Paj! 
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| We're the ladies aid in a big parade Ny 

sili the shouting cows and the din ———————— 2 

And Campbell's is sure to win! : es Ses es fa 
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The Women’s Vi | 

e Womens Vote A 

| | / 

Stand in any grocery store for a few minutes i 

and hear the other customers give their orders fi 

for soup. “Campbell's” is the name you'll hear i 

practically every time—any day, anywhere. i 

Order some Campbell’s yourself and enjoy a 4 

delicious, hot plateful of } 

, iil 

Campbell's Tomato Soup ‘ 

_ Campbell's famous chefs in the spotless 

Campbell’s kitchens make this soup from their Dante mite | 

own exclusive recipe, with vine-ripened Heat separately equal il 

; ; portions of Campbell’s | 

tomatoes, luscious and tempting. Golden butter Tomato Soup and milk or | 
z , 4 . i cream. e carelu not to 
as blended in the rich puree and delicate spices Pola eateaP ich, 2h Paine 

. 35 ; soda to the hot soup and i 

add their zest. “Real tomato soup,” you will atirsintay the: hot, milk, ox fi 

| ~ ; ‘ As 1”? ma ene lately 1) 

say, and it will get my vote every time! SI GI pac aa f 


thick cream of Tomato. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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XXI 


OHN THORNE rode over the 
| mountain, and his pace was not 

that of a man who rides reluc- 
tantly into battle. The most friendly 
critic could not maintain with success 
that John was a debonair cavalier, 
but on this occasion he made a closer 
approach to that desirable character- 
ization than ever before. For every- 
day uses John’s face was habitually 
grave and, as has been said, almost 
heavy. But it was capable of higher 
tones. To borrow from the science 
of music, his face possessed a re- 
markable register, and could strike 
without cracking the notes from low 
C to high A. Today it quite overdid 
itself and reached successfully to A 
sharp. 

Restraint, restraint and more re- 
straint had irked him for months 
past. Now for the first time he could 
take off his coat, roll up his sleeves, 
kick his heels together, and announce 
to the world that human flesh was his 
food and he liked it in large quantities. 
That was his mood. He was glad. 
Matters had reached, at last, a climax. 
The boil had come to a head. 

He dismounted from his horse just 
before the road debouched upon the 
little tableland at the jaws of The 
Devil’s Stairway, and proceeded cau- 
tiously to spy out the land. At his 
right was the unfinished dam, de- 
serted now on this Sabbath afternoon. 
The sight of it gave John inward 
satisfaction, for it was a symbol—it 
represented his control of this mag- 
nificent valley with its munificent 
forest of virgin timber. That dam 
stood for something; it stood for the 
daring, the ability, the romance, the 
honor of a man, and that man was 
himself. It was visible evidence of 
his labors to redeem his pledged 
honor. Not a pledge to a living man, 
not a pledge made in words, but a 
finer more sacred pledge than that— 
one made in his heart and to his heart. 

At his left the East Branch reached 
upward and away, gurgling, rushing, 
tumbling over its rocky bed— itself a 
pledge, a promise of energy to trans- 
port from rollways to mill the riches 
to be cut from those mountainsides. 
Perhaps a hundred yards away stood 
the portable sawmill he had pur- 
chased and erected, and close beside 
it the log storehouse for food and tools 
and supplies. These were alone, de- 
serted, like the dam. In the doorway 
of the mill stood Paddy Skidmore, a 
cant-dog handle gripped in his fists. Thorne could not make 
out if Paddy were the sole guardian of his property, but 
judged other defenders to be inside the buildings. The 
place was in state of siege. ; 

The sounds that came to John’s ears were sufficient in 
themselves to make apparent that the Sunday afternoon 
was not being spent well and wisely by the men in his 
employ. They indicated men who have stimulated them- 
selves past the balancing point of reason with the whisky 
of commerce. It was apparent they had not yet worked 
themselves up to the point of serious mischief; or else that 
they were being held back for some reason known to their 
leaders. John fancied it was the latter, and that he knew 
the reason. It was himself! 

That he would come as soon as he learned of the state 
of affairs was a certainty. It was John Thorne who was 
wanted by Bracken and Gibbs—and Doc Roper. There- 
fore the serious business of the day would be postponed 
until he arrived. Well, he was here; there was no reason 
for further delay. 

The men, shouting, each according to the ability be- 
stowed upon him by his gods, surrounded the two struc- 
tures. Occasionally an ambitious individual heaved 
aimlessly a rock which thudded against wall or roof. But 
for the most part the demonstration was vocal. It took 
the form of threatening wit, ribald, as was to be expected 
from such a crew. John estimated the number of the 
besiegers. He could count forty. That meant, at best, 
that Paddy Skidmore had fifteen men at his back. Fifteen! 


of 


ILLUSTRATED 


“‘Ma’m'selle,’’ He Said, “if You Will Sing My Praises 
in Your Secret Heart, That Will be Enough for Me" 


With the boss and John himself, that made seventeen, 
which was not odds to arouse undue pleasure. 

John paused a moment more, then walked quietly out 
upon the little tableland and strolled toward the mill. He 
was almost upon the fringe of besiegers before he was seen. 
Then a voice shouted “There he is!’’ and there was a 
general unfriendly movement in his direction. He did not 
pause or slacken his pace. As if he had no comprehension 
of what waited him he walked steadily forward. A large 
tow-headed man rushed forward and thrust fist and face 
close to John’s nose. John did not wait for the man to 
speak or to act; he struck. It was a workmanlike blow, 
cleanly delivered, traveling upward from the hip, and the 
Swede ceased to be where he had been. Then followed 
what was beautiful to see—for a connoisseur in such 
matters. 

One more man John struck before he was through the 
fringe. Then he turned and backed a pace or two that he 
might not be taken unawares from behind. A belligerent 
individual rushed upon him, whom John got cleanly on the 
point of the jaw. Then he turned to walk the remaining 
fifty yards to shelter. The rioting men followed in a mob 
at his heels, keeping for the most part just out of fist 
reach. John seemed to have eyes in the back of his head or 
else to be endowed with the sure instinct of your rough-and- 
tumble fighter. He allowed no man to approach nearer. 
One pace, two, three he walked toward the mill, then 
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Budingtom JKella, 
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suddenly he would wheel wit} 
a pause in his progress, to 

some venturesome and dange 
tagonist. Then one pace, ty 
again, swing, strike, and pr 
before. There was somethin 
larly efficient and clean cut a] 
proceeding. There was a ck 
certainty. He never turned 
never when it was unnecess; 
delivered no blow that failed , 

Paddy Skidmore uttered a 
admiration that was also aba 
and commenced to run towa) 

“Keep back, Paddy!” Jo] 
“Stay by the door. I’ll mak 

Paddy hesitated, but obeye 
wheeled, picked off another r 
vanced a few steps, sniped a 
his right who showed an eage 
leap upon his back, swung c: 
catch another at his right. 
motion, no excitement, no hs 
was the fight of a man wh 
himself, and who understood 
chology of amob. At last he 
a zone past which the mob d; 

‘ advance. Paddy met him 
tended hand. 

“Mr. Thorne,” he said, “I 
a lot of them in action, but, b 
you skim the cream off the | 

John smiled, and his face y 
ish, excited; his eyes glowed 
eagerness that Skidmore ha 
before seen there, 

“How many stuck by you 
asked. 

“T’ve got fourteen parkec 
mill,’”’ said Paddy. 

“When did it start?” 

“This mornin’,” said Sk 
“They come out in the open. 
a keg right under me nose ar 
me to stop ’em. I stopped a 
all right, and then it got m 
seen what was up, so I hollers 
men to make tracks for the r 
here we be. They hain’t dor 
ing but holler and trun dorni 
they’re working themselves u 

“They’re waiting for mi 
John, and one would have i 
from his tone that he rather f¢ 
obligations to them on that : 

“For you?” 

“For me. This isn’t just 
Paddy. It’s hard trouble. N 
them know it, but it isn’t boo: 
ment. I’ve an idea,’ he sai 
murder’s meant.” 

“‘ Murder, is it? And who’st 

“T am,” said John. 

“Then, for the love of Pete, what for did } 
walkin’ into it?” 

John had no reply to make to this. “Of cou 
mean to play around with the dam, and probably | 
mill here. But that’s by-product. Let’s see wha 
done. It’ll be dark in an hour or so. I don't 
they’ll get up the ginger to rush us by daylight. TI 
but I don’t believe it. It’ll come after dark.” 

“Then,” said Paddy, “we'll give ’em light. Ru 
from the generator yonder and hitch a bunch lighi 
it in the faces of them. Sure, we can have all the 
we need!”’ 

“Tf Joshua had had electricity he wouldn’t hav 
upset astronomy,” said John. 

“T don’t follow ye, sir.” 

“ How are we off for cant-dog handles?” John a 

“Fine. There’s two dozen of them in the storeh 

“Serve them out,” said John. “I’ve a preferet 
baseball bat—a little shorter and lighter—but tl 
nicely. We’ve got all the grub too.” 

“They won’t need grub this night. Whisky’s 2 
drink to them.” 

“We will,” said John. “Nobody can fight on a 
stomach. Is the cook with us?” 

“He is.” 

“Tell him to do his best with what he’s got to: 
A crack on the head’s not nearly so serious whet 
plenty of warm coffee under your belt.” 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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So eloquent of quality has its emblem become that 
prospective owners are convinced that all they 
need to know about the car is that it is a Cadillac. 


Standard of the World 


NO 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

‘°Tis as you say,” said Paddy. 

So the cook cooked, and men, their efforts complicated 
by a volley of stones, stretched a couple of wires and set 
up bunch lights on poles. The statws quo remained unal- 
tered, although the besiegers grew more and more vocif- 
erous. John heard himself mentioned in uncomplimentary 
terms, and was offered descriptions of what was shortly to 
befall him. Since his arrival matters focused upon him. 
The slogan had become “‘Get John Thorne.” 

The light began to fail, but the buzzing generator gave 
artificial illumination in its place. This was added to in 
some degree by the burning of sundry shacks and sheds. 

“T hope,” said Paddy, ‘‘they don’t touch the dam.” 

“Nothing but dynamite can hurt that,’ said John. 

“And that’s in the shed up the hill. I hope the whisky 
has made them forgetful of it. "would be most distressin’ 
to have them chuckin’ bits of it on our heads.” 

Presently the woods merged into the blackness of a 
cloudy night; behind the illumination of the bunch lights 
a wall of blackness reared itself, lonely and impenetrable. 
Men could be heard haranguing their fellows and working 
themselves up to the point of malicious recklessness, men 
picked and paid by Doc Roper to carry this matter off to 
his satisfaction. John could see them massing in the edge 
of the blackness. 

“Be ready,” he said to his men. 
their way.” 

Then, even as he spoke, a tiny figure crept around a 
corner of the mill and stood up before him. It was 
Colonel Tip, disheveled, bare of head, with frock coat 
sorely devastated, and white cravat awry. 

“John,” he said, ‘‘I’ve come for you. From her. 
must come at once, for I believe it’s life or death.” 

“From her?” said John. 

“From her. She’s found her way into that room. She’s 
shut in there. God knows what'll happen.” 

“Into André de Marsay’s room! Then she knows. And 
they know she knows.” 

He turned to his men again, but now his face was set 
and grim, not glad with the joyousness of battle. His eyes 
were black with anxiety, and upon his shoulder rested the 
cold hand of dread. 


“T think they’re on 


You 


It Inspired New Strength and Courage in Him, and He Sprang to'His Feet, Crouching 
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“Men,” he said, “I need you now. Not for myself, but 
for a girl who, I believe upon my soul, stands in danger of 
death. I must go to her. Will you help me?” 

“But the mill, the dam,” said Paddy. 

“To blazes with the mill and dam,” said John. ‘‘ Paddy, 
you and Mike and I will walk out and lay into the middle 
of them before they can get started. As soon as we make 
contact, swing in five men from off to the right. Send 
them out of the back and have them cut in out of the 
dark. Hold the other eight until we’re all at it, and then 
smash them home. We’ve got to drive through. I’ve got 
to reach St. Croix.” 

“So be it,” said Paddy lugubriously, “but it was a 
lickin’ fine dam.”’ 

“ Are you ready?” asked John. 

Paddy and the man called Mike crowded close to him, 
cant-dog handles eager for the crack of skulls. 

“Then off we go,” said John. 

Across the lightened area they advanced, and a sur- 
prised silencé fell. They did not go slowly, but at a run, 
and before the drunken mob could pull itself together in 
realization of attack the three were upon them, spaced 
for the efficient swinging of their weapons, and the thud of 
ash against human flesh was heard by the listening woods. 

It seemed presently that the three must be inundated, 
swept under by the press which swung together upon them, 
thoroughly awakened now, and hungry for battle. Each 
of the three was a big man and powerful, and each swung 
his terrible bludgeon with skill and steady intention. They 
kept clear a swath—a little circle around them, pressing 
always forward, cutting, pressing toward the road to St. 
Croix. Now the five, the first of the reserve force, fell upon 
the outer rim of this circle with the factor of surprise 
fighting upon their side. Bedlam was unloosed. Shouts, 
oaths, cries, groans and the crack of seasoned wood upon 
skulls echoed and reéchoed through the trees. The eight 
were surrounded as the three had been, but the odds were 
not so great now as in the beginning, and eight men in 
rude hollow square, swinging five-foot ash or hickory 
clubs, can make themselves highly disagreeable to an 
indefinite number. 

Then came the other eight, and again the surrounding 
rim of fighting men was broken; again the enemy wavered 
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under the shock of surprise. The course of the ¢, 
moving toward the St. Croix road, could be marked 
limp and unconscious or groaning writhing bodies d 
It was no longer sixteen against forty. It was di} 
against confusion. | 

The enemy wavered, broke. It was like the fray 
rope, which after the breaking of the first strand go 
suddenness. A man cried out and ran, then anotl. 
another. Presently the enemy was in flight with, 
men behind striking them down as they ran. It, 
rout. The road was open. 

“Hey, Paddy!” said John. 
You can make it now?” | 

“Make it!” said Paddy. ‘‘ We’ve wiped the ear 
them, and why I had to wait for you to come I don’. 
They’re done. We’ll sweep up the rubbish, and | 
left afoot we’ll chase into the woods. Ye need hy 
fear of the dam and the mill, sir. What danger i 
going into yourself?” 

But John was already gone. Paddy stood thes 
him ruefully. ‘“’Tis love,’ he said to himself. “]| 
myself one time. I had it bad, but not so bad as hir, 
that in him that makes love the divil an’ all when; 
bites you. Runnin’ blindfold into Gawd knows why 
the name of heaven, what’s this?”’ 

This was Colonel Tip, bursting with pride, oj 
bleeding, the complete wreck of the dapper little » 
man he delighted to appear. In his hands he grip: 
ax helve which he brandished before Paddy’s eyes, 

“I was there,” he said. “I fought. I could no: 
their heads so I belted them upon the shins. [h 
howl. I, Colonel Tip, was in the hot of the fight.” 

“T’ll say you were,” said Paddy. “Will ye given, 
hand, little man? It’s proud I am to know ye.” 

That, compared even with encounters with kir 
queens and potentates, took rank as the high mor) 
Colonel Tip’s life. He had fought like a man M 
friend; had been recognized as a man, a fighting m: 
friend of his friend. His bosom swelled as he lost I 
hand ia Paddy’s grip. 

“‘T must be going now,” 
need of me.” 


“T have a horse up i: 


he said. ‘“‘He may have } 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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jee coach which seats five full-grown passengers in . 
| ease and without crowding. 


fda motor coach which, by reason of its wider doors 
2 and more practical seating arrangement, provides the 
| rich comfort of the old-time coach. 


{ A coach of distinction, in the beauty of its design and 
| the characteristic Chalmers grace of its proportions. 


| A price so attractive that it re-emphasizes the luxuries, 

4 ) the conveniences, the generous size and all the other 
}elements of greater car-value so readily apparent in 
( this new vehicle. 


These are some of the outstanding features of the 
new Chalmers Six Coach. The body design, which 
provides real roominess for all the occupants, is 
perhaps its most notable improvement as a type. 


The 32-inch doors, and the fact that doth front 
seats fold forward all the way, make it easy to 
enter and leave the car from either side. 


The wider side and rear windows aftord an unusu- 
ally open view, from both the front and rear seats. 


All of these advantages are enhanced and empha- 
sized by the wonderful Chalmers Six engine, 
whose sturdiness and economy C halmers owners 
know so well. 


Chalmers Six dealers are now displaying and 
demonstrating this new coach. 


Its price is so attractive, its value so much greater, 


and its utility so pronounced, that it is well worth 
your time to go and see It. 


Details of the Coach—Broadcloth upholstery. Satin finish hardware. Door-windows and quarter windows adjustable. 
Wide passageway between: front seats. Double-ventilating windshield, hinged at top and bottom, rattle-proof and 
water-tight. Very large trunk, with water-proof cover; trunk bars. Yale locks for doors. Heater. Windshield visor. 


Windshield wiper, rear vision mirror. Disc steel wheels and cord tires. Price F, QO. B. Detroit; revenue tax to be added. 


Chalmers. Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“T wisht,’’ said Paddy longingly, ‘I could go with ye; 
we'd make a pair to draw to. On the shins, ye said. Oh, 
little man, I would of loved to see ye smackin’ them on 
the shins!” 

XXII 

VONNE DE MARSAY was stunned, bewildered, 

more frightened than she had ever been before in her 
bright life. It was not the fear of danger that assailed her, 
but terror of the unknown, the occult. André de Marsay’s 
room was empty. The bed upon which he should have been 
lying—a sick man—had not been lain upon. It was neatly 
made. She glanced with fearful eyes about the room. It 
showed none of the signs of occupancy. An unused room 
cannot be mistaken. It bears evidence of disuse. André’s 
bedroom had the appearance of a spare chamber—one kept 
in readiness for emergencies which never arose. 

Instinct told her that room had known no occupant for 
weeks, perhaps for months. Where, then, was her grand- 
father? She compelled herself to raise the window shades 
and to let in a flood of late-afternoon sunlight. This only 
confirmed her instinct. She threw open closets. In them 
hung clothing of her grandfather, neatly undisturbed. 
They were closets that 
had been untouched for 
aconsiderable time. His 
dresser strengthened the 
evidence. 

André de Marsay was 
not there. 
been there perhaps for a 
months. This thought 2 
somehow appalled her— 
the idea that he had not 
been under the same roof 
with her during the 
weeks that had passed 
since her return from 
France. She had been 
alone in the chateau with 
Anthony Bracken, with the unspeakable Indian, with 
Chow Chek Ken! What did it mean? Where was her 
grandfather? Whence came those notes of direction to 
her, written in his trembling hand? Whence came his 
voice—singing? 

She pressed her face against the pillow upon which his 
head should have been lyingj#and strove for command of 
her soul. Panic stood at its portals, and she fought it back 
with the fineness of courage that was her inheritance. She 
made demands of her courage, for courage, when all is said 
and done, is a useless sort of thing except in emergencies. 
One may be the veriest coward three hundred days hand- 
running, and take no harm from, it; but on the three 
hundred and first that seeming surplusage becomes the 
dominant, the all-important factor. It must be kept safe 
in storage, ready, undecayed, polished and gleaming 
splendidly for the hour of need. There was no spot of rust 
upon Yvonne’s courage. 

Why was her grandfather not here? Had he gone away 
voluntarily? Why had she been deceived about his going? 
Then came a more dreadful thought. Had he journeyed to 
that country whence no traveler returns? Had he been 
sent on such a journey? That—that would mean murder! 
Reason argued against this. Much as she despised An- 
thony Bracken she could not believe him capable of taking 
the life of a human being, much less a life of such impor- 
tance as André de Marsay’s. It was becauseshe despised him 
so heartily that she could not accuse him of this high crime. 

Strangely she had no fears for herself, no apprehension. 
She had penetrated this secret room, had torn from it the 
thing it concealed, but this gave her no uneasiness for 
herself. Her mind was wholly given to her grandfather. 
That it would prove dangerous to her to be found to know 
what she knew was a-matter that did not trouble her mind. 
She did not well consider. In that hour her mental proc- 
esses lacked that fine efficiency which might have discom- 
fited Bracken and Roper without peril to herself. She did 
not leave the room after carefully shutting the door. She 
did not quietly withdraw with the knowledge she had 
gained, and go out of the chateau to seek for help and 
advice. She remained. There was something of stubborn- 
ness in her remaining. She wanted to face Bracken there, 
to point to that empty bed and to demand of him on the spot 
what he had done with his benefactor, her grandfather. 

Then again came recollection of that voice, singing. 
What was that voice? Did it, perchance, mean her grand- 
father was wandering about, demented, hiding himself 
from her eyes, and singing only when his unreason was 
uncontrollable? If he were dead how could he sing? She 
recalled Anthony Bracken’s face as it appeared on that 
day when first she had heard that ancient nursery rime 
sung outside his office window. She remembered its every 
line, and now, studying it with her mind’s eye, read the 
sort of fear it mirrored. It was not a fear of the material; 
it was a superstitious fear, a terror of the supernatural. 
In that instant came to her a certainty that her grand- 
father was dead. Bracken’s fear told her he was dead, and 
that his terror was of the voice of a dead man singing. 


He had not é a fad 
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While she stood, considering these things and wholly 
thoughtless of herself, Anthony Bracken was pursuing that 
singing voice, pursuing it in a frenzy of terror that brought 
him to the brink of the abyss of insanity. With the Indian, 
Jean, at his heels he ran here and there about the chateau 
searching, searching. A voice told him he must find the 
thing that sang—that he must find it lest it become un- 
endurable to reason. So he hunted with the spasmodic 
excitement of a terrier after a rat, eyes staring, hands 
opening and shutting, face drawn and pale. His terror at 


what he might find was less than his terror lest he should - 


find nothing, lest the voice should prove to be nothing but 
avoice. The Indian kept by his side, the Chinaman lagged. 

The voice did not sing again, nor could the searchers find 
track of foot or mark of hand. The place was still, de- 
serted. The voice, so far as they could discover the agency 


He Dismounted 
and Proceeded 
Cautiously to Spy 
Out the Land 


that housed it, was nothing but a voice. Bracken stag- 
gered back to the chateau from the search, no man, but an 
animated thing, looking with wide eyes into the stark 
awiul face of dread. He rushed through the halls, flung 
himself into the darkening library, covered his ears with 
his hands and hid his face in the seat of the great chair 
that had once given comfort to André de Marsay. Terror 
had conquered his soul; he was no longer a reasoning 
human creature; he had become clay animated by fear. 

The Indian, remembering his duty, ran with noiseless 
steps up the stairs to old André’s door. Yvonne’s ears did 
not warn her of his approach. The door was ajar, and 
Jean paused upon the threshold, his jet eyes glowing with 
savage fire. He crouched, listening. Yvonne moved and 
the sound reached him. Inch by inch he opened the door, 
softly, noiselessly. She stood at the window, her back 
toward him. A fire blazed in him which contact with 
civilization had not quenched, a cruel, primitive, elemental 
fire. 

The white man who controlled his master had said to 
him, ‘‘ Keep that girl out of the room, Jean. Keep her out. 
If she gets in, Jean Doc Roper had paused there, 
but the Indian fancied he could complete the order for 
himself. He was not thinking of orders now. There was 
the girl he hated, the woman who had struck his face, the 
woman who had circumvented him and done what he had 
been set to prevent her doing. She had surprised his 
master’s secret. 

He advanced across the room, catlike, his shoulders 
crouching, his long dusky fingers corded and clutched like 
talons. His ember eyes did not wink, but rested with fear- 
some steadiness upon the nape of Yvonne’s neck. Her 
throat was in his thoughts, and his thoughts communi- 
cated themselves to his fingers! 

Inch by inch, foot by foot he advanced, and still she did 
not turn; he was almost upon her; his hands lifting to that 
tempting spot where her neck disappeared in the beauty 
of her hair. Yvonne turned! 

She cried out once, then backed swiftly away. She 
dared not take her eyes from Jean’s, but as she slipped 
her feet backward along the carpet her outstretched hands 
felt hopelessly for some weapon, for something with which 
to protect herself. She read his eyes. His lips parted until 
she could count his strong white teeth. Then she could 
back no farther; her grandfather’s huge dresser was at 
her back, immovable by her. Her hand fumbled behind 
her. - It encountered the handle of a heavy silver hand 
mirror and she snatched it up. Jean’s teeth were gleaming 
closer now. He did not hurry; indeed he seemed to delight 
in delay, in protracting the moment. His hands lifted, 
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drew closer. Yvonne braced her back against t} 
gripped the mirror with all her strength, and as) 
dusky hands darted toward her she struck be 
crashing the mirror into his face. 

Then his hands were upon her and she was str 
his grasp. Civilization was dropped like a usi« 
two primitives, antedating history, fought. Yvo { 
as her foremothers must have fought in the ry 
their caves in those dim distant days when i 
monsters browsed the earth; when there were\g 
mandments except the one which read ‘‘Thou ; 
serve thy life.” Blindly, with eyes shut, she jy 
Then suddenly the Indian’s grip relaxed; she fou} 
released, and heard the voice of a third pers 
room, a soft crooning voice. 

“No can do, Cabbage Face,” said Chow Chek |p 
for some reason unperceived by Yvonne the Indy 
very still and erect and unthreatening. “N|; 
said Ken. “Catchum hard luck, you hurt mis 
craned his neck and smiled reassuringly at Yvonr 
man—no’ p’lite,”’ he said facetiously. “No 3 
Ken stick 
in rib. 

Then 
saw andy 
stood. — 

The Cl 
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stood el 
hind Jear 
hand was i 
which he ¢j 
efficientl |; 
where bey 
nape of | 
and its ph 
pricking } 
dian’s ski. 
swayed an] 
against the 
for suppo1 
less, breat] 
Jean’s black eyes shifted from spot to spot; i 
he was motionless as a statue. What would cor 
Yvonne wondered. Jean himself answered that ( 
From immobility he resolved into sudden act) 
leaped forward away from Ken’s pricking knife, n) 
turn, once he had leaped, but bounded toward 

snatched it open and slammed it behind him | 


was not an instant too soon, for Ken’s knife 
across the room, piercing the door until its hi 
against the panel. The key turned in the lock. 

“Thank you, Ken! Thank you!” Yvonne sai¢ 
lessly. 

Ken smiled. ‘‘Missee no flaid,’’ he said. “| 
Face come back he catch hell plenty.” With that; 
to the door and wrenched free his knife, which he 
in its so-accessible scabbard between his soul 
““We go away from here—mebby,” he said. “ 
house; no likee room.” 

He walked to the window and gazed out. Y\ 
trifle more composed, arranged her hair and garm' 
stepped to his side. 

“We can get out on the balcony and climb d 
vine,”’ she said. ‘‘Then I’ll go to Mrs. Whidden’s 
run to get Mr. Thorne.” ; | 

“Me catch Boss Thorne? All light. Boss 
knock eight bells outa thees Boss Bracken. You 

He lifted the window and stepped out on the] 
Yvonne, as she made ready to follow him, pau 
frowned. She had instinctively turned to John Th 
help; it was to him she was sending Chow Chek K 
to any other. Thorne had come first to her thougl 
why? Why did she know he would lay aside his 
concerns to come at her call? She knew it, but | 
she know it? What was this singular feeling of t1 
confidence with which Thorne inspired her? Hi 
inspire her; she knew he would be adequate if sl 
but reach him. And, aside from the succor he migl 
she wanted to see him, to speak with him, to feel | 
ness. This she admitted, and admitting it accusec 
of disloyalty to her family and her name. Was sh 
with John Thorne? It was the first time she ha 
herself that question, and now she knew she wa: 
it too lafe. The mischief was done. The day hat 
for hesitations, evasions, questionings. She 4d 
Thorne, and with that honesty which was characte 
her she admitted it. 

What then? She did not know. Did John Tho 
her? She was sure he did so—but he was on 
Thorne, while she was Yvonne de Marsay! Beside 
was that resolution of hers that the family namé 
die with her, and the family blood dry up and 
from the earth. 

“You come quick,” said Ken from the balcony. 

She climbed through the window and stood 
down into the garden, which her grandfather’s ¢ 
made so lovely; her eyes traveled off to the rangé 

(Continued on Page 129) < 
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IURSDAY began 
keany other kitchen 
attle for Jim Sin, ex- 
ptiata prowling yellow 
k, seeking relief from 
» arly fog which lay 
eisan Francisco, had 
id the temperate do- 
iiwhose only regular 
int, besides the old 
9] was a petulant par- 
a seemed forever on 
s/rge of molting him- 
f iked as a fish. 
A'traight line is the 
1 st distance between 
nin’s gas range and a 
rit’s wishbone, and 
s)this direct course, 
7 ing like a miniature 
»¢ y motor, the hungry 
e winged his flight, 
igted with an overdue ~ 
pite and a whetted 
.¢ whose red-hot tip 
ud fora ration of par- 
, at. 
[ parrot’s residence in 
1 hin’s personal terri- 
yias a comparatively 
invasion, dating 
nthe day when the 
tired Columbus had 
c'ered that the yield 
1 of the wires of his 
owas somewhere be- 
» the instant of me- 
| fatigue and the 
s: limit of hard-drawn 
is Five dead goldfish 
jiarked the investiga- 
trail immediately 
sjuent to the first mo- 
n of his new liberty. 
enraveled remains of 
‘Idfish and of a silk- 
ry mandarin robe 
it had been beaked 
oareds as a chaser for 
: Idfish orgy were the 
dice upon which the 
tired destroyer had 
jzonvicted of conduct unbecoming to a resident of the 
1 eh of Doctor Holland’s house and sentenced to an 
«rminate hot spell in the kitchen under the observant 
«if the sovereign ruler thereof. 
4d new surroundings had not improved the parrot’s 
a‘rament to any marked degree, but all the bitterness 
iad marked his past was as the sunshine of his soul, 
€1ess, the good, the true, the beautiful, compared to 
adden streak of meanness that developed from his 
€ion of the buzzing humdinger. 
\ the moment when the air was full of passion and pin- 
ters, when the two-foot cage seemed to contain a 
mile of activity, old Jim Sin returned from the dining 
i with the remains of Doctor Holland’s breakfast and 
- orning paper. Mrs. Holland and the maid were for 
ime being at Pebble Beach, and in the refreshing 
€y9m occasioned by their absence the cook allowed 
nlf to shuffle along at a holiday gait. He accorded 
»ged whirlwind an incurious glance. 
‘Id man catch um talk-polly liver gland he all same 
2 fight man.” 
ie the tray with its cargo of dishes upon the drain 
i of the sink and then with a scowl of disapproval and 
/se directed at the feathered gladiator whose super- 
ad satellite was still going a million, he began his 
| tomed perusal of the financial pages of the Chronicle. 
Sision roved until the expanded paragraphs of gener- 
bs had condensed from gaseous literary matter into the 
13e tabulation of selling rates of money and exchange. 
Uds and francs, drachmas, florins and pesetas were 
sd with the sweeping eye of indifference until through 
nethyst lenses of his horn-rimmed goggles leaped the 
tions on Hong-Kong local currency at .58 for draft 
8 and a quarter point increase for cable transfers. 
these sheaves of data reaped, he reached deep into 
"our bin that bellied from under the kitchen table and 
ved a well-worn abacus, and then into the mill of 
and beads he cast his harvest of figures. 
began to thresh out a complex problem based on 
/ank balance, the rates of exchange and a variable 
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“Only a Dead Snake is Straight” 


“TI Peel Potatoes —and Dream of Lovely Ladies in Hang-chau’’ 


composed of how much a dried up old Chinaman could 
live on in China, and how long he could live on a princely 
scale which included three meals a day of pork and pine- 
apples. 

The verdict, as usual, drove the calculator back to the 
routine business of earning money by sticking to his job. 
A sigh of resignation marked his discovery of the factor 
of necessity which balanced the equation of escape, and 
then at the instant when the victim realized that the only 
key to his prison was work his sighing suffered a transition 
into a grunt wherein petulance and physical distress were 
mingled in intimate equality. 

The yellow jacket, gorged on parrot meat and drunk 
with power, had essayed an indiscreet attack on the lobe 
of Jim Sin’s left ear. At the moment of the attack Jim 
Sin stood facing the kitchen table, while behind him, 
hooded with a heavy sheet-iron coping, the gas range 
waited to play its part in the series of events which fol- 
lowed. The yellow jacket landed and received immediate 
attention from the swinging left arm of the old cook. 
The wide gesture of defense missed by a mile, but Jim 
Sin’s left wrist, adorned with a mottled gray bracelet of 
jade which he had worn since the days of his youth in 
China, banged heavily against the hood of the gas range. 
Echoing upon the impact of the blow therecame the 
clinking of fragments of the bracelet falling upon the 
range, and then after a moment of silence a chatter of 
violent Chinese criticism which was presently subdued 
under the calmer phrases of two quotations from the Four 
Books. 

“The will of heaven is not written with ink. Lifeis but a 
link in the chain of existence.” 

He picked up the pieces of the broken bracelet, and with- 
out so much as a glance of regret or interest in the talisman 
which had guarded the long years of his life he consigned 
the débris to the ash can. He turned and looked about 
him, searching with roving eyes to discover the yellow 
jacket. Failing in this, he seemed suddenly to relax under 
the new freedom which had replaced the strictures of pro- 
tection that the bracelet had imposed. 


By HUGH WILEY 


“Hai! On the wide seas 
of life every man is his own 
pilot!’ 

A new energy seemed to 
mark his movements when, 
with kindly words and a 
little chuckle of affection, 
he bestowed upon the gar- 
gling parrot a choice seg- 
ment of sugared orange. 
Leaving the vicinity of the 
parrot’s cage, he held his 
thin old body erect and 
straight as if a heavy bur- 
den had suddenly been 
removed from his narrow 
shoulders. 

“Man, unto himself, is 
asmall heaven! Now that 
the shackles of the past 
have been severed by the 
knife of fate, I am free to 
plumb the depths of this 
black well of destiny which 
men call life!” 

He turned for thesecond 
time that morning to the 
financial pages of the news- 
paper; but now, instead of 
confining his investiga- 
tions to the tabulations of 
conservative operations in 
the world of finance, he de- 
liberately sought the field 
of high adventure, where 
prowled the wildcat stocks 
and the record of the ac- 
tivities of experts in human 
nature whose principal 
equipment, besides a lust 
for large quick money, is a 
hatred of truth, and clear 
titles to holes in the 
ground. 

Some of the old gang 
were A. W. O. L., guests of 
Uncle Sam, and some had 
bequeathed their sucker 
lists to the post-office in- 
spectors after embarking 
on the more profitable sea 
of bootleg likker; but there 
still remained enough operators in oil and silver and gold, 
pineapple plantations and air-line railroads to afford a be- 
wildering array of baited temptations to the seeker after 
easy money. And to these Jim Sin gave his attention, cen- 
tering finally, in answer to an unguessed elemental instinct, 
upon the printed sales list of an auriferous opportunity 
which dangled above the name of J. Bullen Tapp, the cap- 
tain of mine finance, who for the moment stood firm at the 
wheel of the Gold Hook mine, which:was being developed 
on a platoon of typewriters by forty-four gum-chewing 
gold diggers on the twelfth floor of the Roach Arcade. 

On the previous day Gold Hook had moved from three 
cents to nine, closing at eight, with eighty thousand-odd 
shares involved in the activity at the local exchange. 

At ten o’clock, after reénforcing the door of the talk- 
polly’s cage with two pieces of steel wire borrowed from 
the coronet of an egg whipper, Jim Sin sloughed his stiff 
white coat and his starched duck trousers for a loose- 
fitting golf coat and a pair of pants that sagged and wrin- 
kled at all visible areas. He crowned his gray head with a 
hemispherical black hat whose discouraged brim gave no 
hint of the plane which it had paralleled in the long-gone 
days of its youth, and with a final word of cheer to the 
parrot he sallied forth, free at last of the conservatism 
imposed by the jade bracelet and bound for battle in the 
sea where the Gold Hook barbed its victims. 

He felt like a twelve-year-old orphan whose guardian 
had died on Christmas Eve, and first of all he sought 
counsel from those whom he considered qualified to advise 
him. Straight to the rendezvous of his chosen cronies he 
sped, and as he trotted down the Jackson Street hill to 
Van Ness Avenue, for he was saving a nickel car fare on 
this enterprise of large investment, he wondered whom he 
might find in the Cavern of Wisdom and Delight on the 
street that bisected the colony of his people. He was re- 
lieved, when he at last arrived, to discover in the cavern 
six of his close associates, idle for the time being and seek- 
ing the balm of communion and kindred interests to apply 
to the wounds of contact that they suffered from their 
service in the houses of the white residents of the city. 
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“Politeness is an air cushion,” Jim Sin reflected. ‘‘There 
is nothing in it, but it eases the jolts along life’s highway.” 

He greeted his friends with elaborate phrases from the 
Book of Perfumed Words; and then, having gained the 
attention of the company, he flourished a squat brown 
earthenware jug and poured into the several glasses that 
sat upon the Mah Chong table generous portions of a clear 
amber liquid not so impetuous as lightning but boasting 
an after effect almost as potent as the reactions of a 
thunderbolt. 

“T am about to embark upon a new venture,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘The jade bracelet that held me to the Perfect 
Way is broken, and now I am free to seek, as I will, the 
one ambition nearest to my unworthy heart.” 

He paused for a moment, and then with a wide-swinging 
gesture that was a duplicate of the bracelet-destroying 
action which had been directed to the ear-craving yellow 
jacket, he lifted his glass to the company, pledging his 
trust in return for the compliment of their counsel and 
advice in the matter about to be presented for their atten- 
tion. 

“T peel potatoes—and dream of lovely ladies in Hang- 
chau. I wash the grease from Doctor Holland’s porcelain 
dinner service fired at the Kwen Lin kilns, and my mind 
is host to visions of a marble palace up from Kwang-si, 
peopled by scholars who can direct my feet along the 
Perfect Way, and by singing maidens whose voices rival in 
sweetness the perfumes of their silken robes, and by a 
son-bearing wife whose beauty could lure an emperor 
through forbidden gates to where the tiles of my courtyard 
might drink his hot blood, flowing from the blades of my 
guardsman.” 

“Hai! Dreamon!” A chorus of encouragement greeted 
Jim Sin. “There is dust in your glass; clear his glass with 
liquid gold that his vision be not clouded!”’ 

At the sudden outburst of vehement compliments How 
Quah, the fat cat whose residence in the Cavern of Wisdom 
had dated from the day the rat guards slipped on the 
hawsers of an infested liner of the China Mail, leaped from 
the stool he occupied in the circle about the teakwood 
table and sought sanctuary behind a high porcelain cuspi- 
dor. 

Jim Sin continued, dismissing the interruption with a 
regal gesture whose subconscious motive guided his hand 
to the neck of the jug wherein reposed the liquid of inspira- 
tion. 

“T have dreamed of wealth and all that wealth could 
mean; but until today, when freedom came with the 
destruction of the shackles of moderation, I was tied to the 
kitchen sink with a rope of monthly wages. Now I am 
free; and now, if you so advise, I shall stake the savings 
of my years of labor on a single bet. A mine of gold— 
Gold Hook, a white man’s mining tong, Gold Hook to 
win!” 

Lapsing into a varnish of pidgin to gloss the dream 
paintings of the East with the sordid operations of the 
Western grafter whose gifts of enterprise had turned to 
this latest venture, a member of the assemblage, versed in 
local gold stocks, offered the first bit of data. 

“One piece big man, he name Jay Bullen Tapp, Num- 
bah One man Gold Hook mine. My cousin he boy Palace 
Hotel, where he all time live.” 

“He leave hotel. Palace Hotel man say you go,” in- 
terrupted a member whose information carried a later 
date than that offered by the first informant. ‘Long time 
he no pay bill, now he live ’par’ment house on Posy Street. 
Epry night play um poker—all time lose. Ying Lok, he 
cook he house.” 

Jim Sin, addressing the two members of the circle who 
had spoken, sought to inform them of his immediate 
financial program as a compliment in return for their 
information. 

“Tt is eleven o’clock,” he said. ‘‘Before the sun halts 
his elimb to the peak of the day I shall stake a hundred 
pounds of silver on the Gold Hook shares. In your whis- 
pered communion with Milo Fo and the fleet of gods who 
sail the seas beyond the realm of earth, invoke their smiles 
for me; for if they frown upon me China and eternal sleep 
in an honored grave will not be mine.” 

At twelve minutes after eleven, following a visit to the 
San Francisco branch of the Canton Bank, Jim Sin pre- 
sented a certified check for seventeen hundred dollars to 
the poker-faced cashier at the wicket through which drained 
the flow of easy money that made the Gold Hook a pay- 
ing investment for its promoter, whose only contribution 
to the enterprise, besides his time, had been the classic 
slogan, ‘‘Find ’em, frisk ’em and forget ’em.”’ 

Gold Hook was on the board at ten cents when Jim 
Sin’s check went under the wire, and he received a certifi- 
cate of sale covering seventeen thousand shares. 

The noon papers quoted the sales of the moment at 
twelve cents, but the reckless investor was just then too 
busy in his kitchen, fighting with an obstinate problem in 
colloidal chemistry covering an emulsion of olive oil and 
the yolk of an egg, to pay any attention to the details of 
his luck. By the time the mayonnaise had been cut down 
with lemon juice and a piece of the lemon peel fed the talk- 
polly, Gold Hook had moved to thirteen cents, and Jim Sin, 
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cackling about the business of preparing luncheon, was 
ahead of the game more than five hundred dollars. 

At the close of the day’s trading Gold Hook stood solid 
at twenty, and Jim Sin had doubled his money, while 
throughout the territory of local stock reports a snowball 
group of eleventh-hour coin cravers resolved that the 
earliest possible moment of the next day should see them 
knee-deep in the trough. 

In his apartments on Post Street, J. Bullen Tapp pro- 
jected a probability curve over three spaces on some 
squared paper, and after the tense lines in his forehead 
smoothed and the tight lips flexed enough to permit 
normal speech he called the Southern Pacific ticket office 
and reserved a drawing-room on the Shasta for one of his 
engineers, northbound from Oakland after the arrival 
of the ferry leaving the foot of Market Street at four P.M. 

“This is Thursday,” he said to the ticket agent. “Date 
it Saturday. The name is Tanner—J. B. Tanner.’’ 

He turned from the telephone and looked around the 
room. 

‘Seattle Monday night; Vancouver by motor Tuesday 
morning. Find ’em, frisk ’em and forget the sons o’ 
guns!’’ He repeated the last compliment half aloud. 
“The sons 0’ guns!”’ 

At the sound of the man’s voice Ying Lok, his Chinese 
cook, stepped from the door of the kitchen. 

“You call me?”’ 

“No. Serve supper right away, and get a lot of hooch 
on the sideboard and get some wine on ice. Big party 
tonight—maybe all night.” 

“Sir, yes!” 

Ying Lok bowed, but his recovery was quick, for the bow 
was profitable hypocrisy and its inspiration was selfishness 
and not respect. 

u 

N FRIDAY morning Gold Hook, opening at twenty, 

suffered a decline that followed the activities of a 
horde of unloaders; but when the noon mails were milked 
of their contributions the cooling pulse of the stock again 
became feverish under the dry poultices of cash and it 
resumed its climb so that the evening papers noted its 
close, following some artificial but spectacular trading, at 
thirty flat. 

At this hour, as usual, true to the laws of the herd, in 
marched a long column of conservatives, rallying to the 
flag of financial freedom and abandoning those principles 
which had bound them to sanity and safety first. 

“The bigger they are the harder they fall.” 

In his Post Street apartment J. Bullen Tapp smiled a 
crooked smile and checked his probability curve with the 
cold facts developed by the day’s transactions in Gold 
Hook. And at the same hour Doctor Holland, enjoying 
the unusual pleasure of an evening free from both social 
and professional engagements, wallowed down in a big 
leather chair in his library and drifted through the evening 
papers until his somnolent interest was quickened by an 
eight-column head blazoned across the top of the page. 
He read the frenzied finance with the deliberation of a man 
accustomed to weighing every element of life problems; 
and then, careless of the contrast between the sheaf of 
Liberty Bonds representing half his savings which he had 
sold the week before and this wildcat mining stock, he 
resolved to invest his top-heavy bank balance in a long 
shot. 

Gold Hook had caught another fish, and this was almost 
a record catch, because the check that the doctor filled out 
was for thirty thousand dollars. 

At his desk over against a wall of his library the doctor 
blotted the check and reached for a sheet of note paper. 
Before he began to write he called for Jim Sin. At the 
summons Jim Sin, hearing the doctor’s impatient voice 
and sensing something of importance in the tone, aban- 
doned his momentary pursuit of the talk-polly, whom he 
had released to permit the bird to enjoy the wider freedom 
of the kitchen after his day of unrest in the restricted limits 
of the cage and, after donning his linen coat in some haste, 
responded to the summons as fast as he could shuffle along 
in his evening sandals. 

‘Him talkee fast; maybe house ketch fire on cigarette 
match.” 

Jim Sin, taking his place at the doctor’s elbow beside the 
desk, noted first the blue check, then the amount of it and 
finally the address of the letter the doctor was writing. 

“You call me?” 

The doctor signed his name to the letter, blotted it and 
folded the check inside the envelope. He sealed the enve- 
lope, and as he wrote the address upon it he answered Jim 
Sin’s inquiry: 

“T called you. Take this letter to the mail box at Fill- 
more Street right away.” 

Without replying, for a reply would have imposed an 
obligation which he had instantly decided he might delib- 
erately avoid, Jim Sin received the letter, bowing a quick 
acknowledgment of his instructions, and withdrew to the 
kitchen, where before he departed upon his trip to the mail 
box he donned the baggy golf coat that customarily 
drooped about him when the affairs of life demanded his 
appearance on the streets of the city. 


While he was absent in search of his street com) 
the doctor’s letter on the drain board of the sink, on. 
rim, gargling a long and incoherent list of familiar tele|, 
numbers, punctuated with brief and professional s 
tions in the doctor’s voice, sat the talk-polly. Whe j 
Sin had returned, adorned for the street, the roving. it 
had already begun to investigate the letter, but bey 
shredded corner where the stamp had been eate | 
missive seemed to Jim Sin to be able to withstand itsa 
journey; and so with a final word to the feathered ge: 
destruction, in which approval mingled with reproc ; 
old cook flopped along on his way to the mail box, 

He returned five minutes later to Doctor Hol) 
house, still carrying the letter in his pocket. He ma, 
way to the library, where the doctor was dreaming 
on a hazy trail where thirty-thousand-dollar bushes, 
overnight into towering giants of the forests of fj 

“T go mail box like you say,”’ the cook reported. ; 
likee late sandwich you find him on slideboard. Be 
box. I go downtown now.” 

“All right. Good night.” 

“Good night. Better you go to bed ten o'clock. 
tired all time.” 

Mentally the doctor dismissed the advice, but it liry 
with him in some sublevel of his mind, for presently ¢ 
izing the fatigue of the day, he sought his bedroorg 
at ten o’clock he was asleep. 

Jim Sin, meanwhile enjoying the communion | 
kindred in the Cavern of Wisdom, essayed a wild :;; 
upon two of his companions in a game of Mah Chong 
his recklessness cost him forty cents before he could lk 
his run of hard luck. From the depths of a skinny I 
pouch he fished out two nickels, a quarter and fivi) 
nies, paying with a characteristic reluctance, whiler 
the circle about him critical voices lifted in Phra 
ridicule. 

“A rich man has strong fingers—from pinching ec: 

“He squeezes gold interest out of silver dollars!” 

“Wisdom finds no room in mouths choked with f| 
Jim Sin returned. “I am not a rich man. Think yc; 
were rich I would linger in this circle of vagabonds? F; 
wood cannot be carved and my words are wasted.” | 

“Your claim to poverty finds no place in our ears. | 
are filled with the news of your success. The shares | 
Gold Hook mining tong have trebled in value in al 
You are rich!”’ 

“T am worth five thousand dollars, and that i is but 
of what I need to create my visions—to realize my dt 
of life as I would live it.” 

“Half a dream is midnight, and tomorrow is midn| 
child. Maybe the new day will see your fortune doil 
child of poverty!” 

“And maybe not.”’ Another member of the cirele, | 
until now, contributed to the discourse. “ Ying Lokj 
cooks for the Gold Hook boss, told his master of a ber 
in bootleg champagne this morning. The wine is goocy 
and is in some casks of oil that will come ashore fi 
Japanese liner tonight.” 

The speaker paused long enough to pack some shr: 
tobacco into the little silver bowl of his pipe. He ligh 
sulphur match and waited until the wood was well 
above the sulphur tip. He lighted his pipe and # 
three long puffs at it; and then, assuming the compli 
of continued interest in his remarks, he continued: 

“The Gold Hook boss told Ying Lok that he had « 
pagne enough in the house; but there are only four b 
left out of thirty cases. . Enough for what?” | 

Old Jim Sin blinked his eyes three times; and} 
expressing in a sentence the company’s understandi! 
the speaker’s words, “A wise man understands a noc’ 
returned. “Ying Lok, by the way, can be trusted. ’ 
afternoon he telephoned to me the same story of thi 
bottles. The round ear can hold more wisdom tha’ 
pointed tongue. It is noon by the moon. I bid yout 
night.” | 

rr 

EAVING the city early Saturday morning, and * 

the moving barrier of southbound Saturday 1! 
down the peninsula, Doctor Holland parked his ¢| 
Pebble Beach Lodge in time to have a brace of che’ 
cocktails with his wife before they ate lunch. At oneo’ 
he left Mrs. Holland to sail her independent pM 
greeted three fellow golf addicts at the caddie house ¢ 
the gully from the first tee of the Pebble Beach cou!’ 

The Lumberjack, prefacing his drive with a gest 
assurance, sliced, true to his best golfing traditions, 
the wooded rough. He boosted the ball on its flight’ 
a few red-hot gobs of impromptu profanity and beat ! 
the tee with his driver. 

Doctor Holland, holding the honor at the fifth tee ol 
strength of what his opponents figured was rank injt 
in the distribution of bad luck, drove with his mashi' 
contributed three lost balls to the intervening ravine hi 
he took time out to join the suppressed laughter tha 
bursting its bonds in the participating gallery behind 

His partner, Rocken Rye, unsmiling now and in di 
earnest, inspired by a resolve to do or die, topped 

(Continued on Page 72) 7 
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from the factory 
TUXEDO tobacco has always 


been noted for careful ageing and 
blending—now we have added 


something new 


—the guarantee that it reaches you fresh 


| from the factory. 

| After tobacco has been aged, blended and packed the sooner 

he you smoke it—the better it is. O 

Every tin of fresh Tuxedo is banded-—-“FRESH FROM THE 


FACTORY—FRESH WHEREVER YOU GET IT.” This band 
insures your receiving fresh Tuxedo. 


Fresh Tuxedo is delivered to your dealer in small lots—even 
one dozen tins, if necessary. This means more frequent 


shipments. 
Buy atin—try one pipeful—and see how good fresh tobacco 
really is. 
Guaranteed by 
7 
UY 
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Write today for full 
information about an 
unusual opportunity 


F YOU have planned to go to 
| fae in the near future you 
can’t do better than goin late Novem- 
ber or December. London and the 
brilliant capitals of the Continent are 
at their gayest during the winter 
months. The tourist season is over 
and ‘tourist prices’’ no longer pre- 
vail. Central European currency is 
so far down in value that your dol- 
lars will buy you a princely living 
there. Full-cabin passage on a splen- 
did United States Lines ship costs 
only $120, although de luxe passage 
on the larger ships of the line may 
be had up to $1800. The ‘‘cabin’”’ 
boats are simply those on which first 
and second class distinctions have 
been abolished. ‘They carry only 
“«cabin’’ passengers and third-class. 
They are new, swift, trim ships, 
among the finest afloat. 


If you go at this time, you can 
revel in the mellow sunshine of 
southern France; tramp or motor 
to the sunlit Riviera; enjoy the fa- 
mous winter sports of Switzerland, 
where the dry, crystal clear air will 
send a tumult of health rioting thru 
your veins! 


Send the blank below today for 
full information. Learn how cheaply 
you can take the trip at this time. 
If you are going to Europe, now is 
the time to go. 


Write Today 


Send the information blank today for your 
Government's authoritative travel booklet and 
full information about the U. 8. Govern- 
ment ships. You will be under no obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 
U. S, 2478 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts and also information regard- 
ing U. S. Government ships. I am considering a trip to 
Europe 0. The Orient 0. South America 0. 


If 1 go date will be about 


My Name 


Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F. D. 


Town : = 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway New York City 


110 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Il. 
92 State Street Boston, Mass. 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Sec. 2478 Wash., D.C. 


By Primcess Camtacuzeme 


Countess Spéransky, mée Grant | 


get the most satisfactory results for the 

amount of strength expended I recom- 
mend the trip I’ve made and the method 
of it as part of a good experience worth 
trying. It all happened in the most de- 
lightful manner. At seven o’clock one misty 
morning, when the atmosphere had all the 
qualities of one of Cazin’s perfect land- 
scapes, I landed from the Paris on the 
quay at Havre, to find my cousins awaiting 
me with welcoming smiles and a powerful 
motor snorting to be off. It didn’t seem 
like a strange land to put my feet on Euro- 
pean soil, with familiar faces near, home 
news to exchange and the scenes of old 
Europe spread before my eyes. My large 
baggage had gone through to Paris, my 
smaller bags and cases found their place 
in the machine and soon we were bowling 
along anywhere from forty to eighty kilo- 
meters an hour, with the motor barely 
whispering, so well did it do its part. 

Those first hours between Havre and 
Paris were a most exhilarating experience. 
I love France, with its gay-colored homes 
and graceful rolling slopes of fertile fields, 
its well-kept woodlands and its trim, gay 
gardens. One may like the people or dis- 
like them, according to one’s sympathies; 
but I defy anyone with taste to dislike 
France, and the charm of the country’s 
pictures holds one from the first hour. 

It is the quaint, high, two-wheeled cart, 
with its round roof of heavy linen, dark 
blue or green, and the peasant in his bright 
blue blouse framed in the front opening of 
it that attract the eye at first perhaps. 
Against the grays of the dunes, and the 
sea and the houses, he stands out a rosy 
bit of color, as sturdy as his horse or his 
tandem of them. They make a typical 
picture of Normandy. 

The horses seem to be gray, generally, 
to harmonize with the background, and 
their dark harness adorned with bright 
brass and scarlet tassels adds just the right 
high notes to the soft tones which might 
otherwise seem dull. Somehow I soon real- 
ized the changes which have occurred in 
France in the lapse of ten years since I was 
last here. In the fields, in the villages, 
everywhere along our route, the lack of 
men in their prime was marked; but some- 
how the work was being done, the fields 
tilled, the villages kept neat. Yet there is 
a sense, today, of poverty in the land- 
scapes. Houses in parks are closed and not 
kept up at all; walls once freshly painted 
are peeling, while roofs are patched where 
new ones before would have replaced the old. 


[: YOU want to plunge into France and 


The Old and the New 


I saw quantities of manors and cha- 
teaus set back in perfect ancient parks that 
made my heart ache for them. They look 
abandoned, and quite evidently there is 
no one to pay for a life of hospitality within 
their walls. Yet even in their shabby days 
one wants them. They have a dignity and 
gentle perfection of form and setting that 
no other land can boast of in its homes of 
the same type; something of elegance and 
tradition, of calm simplicity which out- 
lasts their fall. Great trees, alleys of them, 
no longer trimmed to even shape, still give 
a grand air to the approach. High walls 
and graceful grillings of wrought iron add 
the proper note of privacy one loves. I am 
always reminded by these old French coun- 
try homes of the equally old French proy- 
erb that the perfect test of woman’s charm 
is to attract no attention, but to retain all 
the attention once given. Between Havre 
and Rouen the chateaus have that trait 
of perfection; one wants to linger and get 
to know them well. 

Modern creations have less of taste, for 
along the same roads I found a lot of so- 
called villas, recently built, which are real 
monstrosities; in crude colors, cheap ma- 
terials and hideous shapes; blatantly 
flaunting themselves on one’s notice; bad 
construction, red and green and yellow, 
painted with flowers and silver balls and 
cheap statues, tiles of blue and brown, 
everything a heap of inharmonious mixing. 


I was told they were the product of the 
nouveau-riche profiteer’s desire to lodge 
himself to his fancy. If this is the true 
answer to the question I asked about those 
horrid houses it is proof that the new rich 
of France aren’t worth the old, and that 
one group of French have really bad taste. 

We whirled into Rouen at noon, and 
having had our breakfast at 6:30 A.M. were 
glad to stop at a pretty old hostelry and 
devour omelets and fresh crisp bread, with 
salad and cold meats, before we wandered 
over the old town to see its sights. Some 
pretty houses there are, and quaint narrow 
streets; the ancient tower in which Joan 
of Are was held a prisoner before her execu- 
tion, and the beautiful cathedral, slender 
and delicate, with its fine lacy work of early 
French master builders; also an old door- 
way to the city which makes one take a 
quick deep breath of pleasure as one comes 
upon it unexpectedly. 


At Montdidier 


Two weeks in Paris barely gave me time 
to make arrangements for the trip I meant 
to take beyond the frontiers. To our party 
was added for this trip the Count de 
Maupas, who was attached to us by the 
Ministry of the Liberated Regions. The 
count promised to show us over the re- 
construction work which is being done by 
France on the lands where war had razed 
so many towns and destroyed so much of 
France’s riches. 

We left Paris early one morning, and 
our first stop was at Senlis, where a charm- 
ing Romano-Gothic cathedral attracts one’s 
attention. 

We lunched in a pretty restaurant at 
Compiégne, just opposite the palace—a 
lovely palace, with a splendid facade in the 
grand manner of Louis XV, who built it 
originally as a hunting lodge. , 

After Compiégne we had a sudden 
change of scene, for to that point we had 
searcely felt the weight of war. Only 
here and there we saw bullet marks on 
walls which had withstood these scars of 
the First Battle of the Marne. At Mont- 
didier we had a new impression, though one 
that hits us squarely between the eyes, as 
it were, and left me at least rather dazed. 
It was a village destroyed—picturesque 
ruins in soft white and gray standing roof- 
less and gaping to the sky, and the people 
living among these in such rough shelters 
as they could put up in the emergency. 

The fields also showed that war had 
swept over their once fertile surface, and 
as far as the eye could reach there were no 
healthy trees; only gray stumps standing 
rather high, with loose tassels of splinters 
turned up; something like a _ painter’s 
brush which had been stuck into the 
ground. Fallen trunks, with a few naked 
branches, were either lying about dead or 
were still turned upwards like ghastly arms. 
We passed Amiens next. At a distance the 
immense cathedral there stands up like a 
great mountain, but neither its propor- 
tions nor its finish pleases me, and I found 
the rest of our party felt as I did. So we 
passed it by in the dusk with hardly more 
than a glance, and hurried on to sleep at 
Arras. 

This town was a real surprise to me. It 
is first cousin to the Flemish cities of Bel- 
gium, and it belonged to that group in old 
days, I am quite sure. There is a delightful 
ancient market place with old arcades and 
a most lovely hétel de ville, which has been 
destroyed. 

We spent the night in a quaint little 
hotel, simple, but extremely clean, where 
the hostess made us welcome amid much 
bustle and excitement. Her house had been 
rebuilt since the war, together with many 
others, and she was doing a roaring busi- 
ness. Amiable maids cared for us. There 
was but a single bath, in which each tour- 
ist splashed in turn from dawn on till I 
wondered, as it was next my room, how 
many people madame had really lodged. 
As compensation for the lack of tubs we 
found in the hotel pantry a lovely table 
with a plain deal-board top, but with legs 


recalling the best type of Louis XV 
ture. When I exclaimed in pleasure 
shyly explained, ‘‘ Mais oui, it ees nc, 
new.” In fact it was her grandfathe; 
said, brought from his old farm ely 
in France because the need of he¢ 
furnishing was so very great; andshi 
excuses, quite useless ones, for whi: 
by far her greatest treasure, had sh 
known it. | 

On our second day we drove from 
out into the mining region, or the beg 
of it, at Lens. Before the war this ha} 
one of the most powerful districts; 
France, with numbers of mines of th 
est coal and all the most modern macy 
to work them. Thriving cities had \ 
up in the narrow space, which made | 
province of France a second edition 
Belgium. 

Lens and its mines had been scx 
pletely wiped out of existence that 
long time the French Governmenty 
dered if the effort to restore woil 
worth while at all. Two years befc 
a wall stood upright anywhere, it » 
not a shaft existed, and the mine coi 
had been filled with the débris of exp si 
or were broken down. Yet the peoy|! 
returned. Both mine owners and {r 
were determined to renew their cit; 
the mayor, clear-sighted, brave and ¢ 
fast as he was, had led in this wore 
reconstruction movement. Lens he} 
rowed money. It has taken its sharef 
indemnity from the French Gover 
like many other towns we saw later 
trip, and it has undertaken to recor 
from the ground up, and from the ; 
down into its mines as well. 


: 


The Adopted Towns 


Now dotted all over the seared ki 
which is still covered with barbed wil: 
iron chevaux-de-frise, are the a 


mines—new ones, or old ones clean 
and renewed. Machinery stands f! 
several spots, and there are chimneys 
ing where manufacturing or mining ‘a 
again give employment to many wot 
The streets have been laid out, al 
along the main ones are signs, “This 
future location of the Blank Ban” 
the future location of some restaurit 
whatever it may be. All over the restf 
city the people are busy; so busy it h 
to believe they can be Europeans | 
They are working feverishly, the o : 
the young, those of middle age, ar 
children. Small shacks are thrown ulg 
erally of material the near-by batt i 
have furnished—corrugated iron, rai¥ 
barbed wire, now used for the pn 
broken bricks from the ruins, ar 
like. Poverty is smothered as best it ie 
Now and again some small shack do, 
open, shows an interior to be as attict 
as two rooms can be made in suc'¢ 
ditions; and there are flowers and/é 
tables planted about each little hon 
the people look rushed and straine 
cheerful and determined, and they 
no single moment of their time. 
Some of these devastated town 
been adopted, I find, by other ce 
France; some have been adopted b, 
lish or American groups, and every’ 
there is an effort to rebuild and mer! 
the dreadful breakage of the war. | 
industrials of France have helpec¥ 
much in the reconstruction movemé 
have often undertaken to house all ( 
workmen who were coming back ti 
in the devastated regions. We saw | 
of these settlements, or cités, as th 
called. They are generally made uf 
attractive plan, with a green park or} 
in the center, around which the may’ 
town hall, the school, the chureh i 
theater or club are arranged. ach 
out are gay little streets, with garde a 
small standardized cottages, genera jb 
of wood. One of these cités at Te? 
belonging to the Compagnie du No 7 
road people, was especially attracti 
was delightfully colored and designe’ 
(Continued on Page 38) | 
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Opening the Way for Volume Truck Haulage 


GMC Truck Tractors, By Cutting Costs In Two, Now Make 
It Profitable To Transport Heavy Loads Over Highways 


Development of the GMC Truck 
Tractors, with semi-trailer and four 
wheel trailer equipment, has for the 
first time made possible the econom- 
ical transportation by motor truck 
of big tonnage loads. 


GMC Truck Tractors produce more 
pulling power, more speed and more 
economy than ever before have been 
produced in any one truck unit. 


Equipped with the GMC Two-Range 
Transmission, which multiplies eco- 
nomical engine power into new and 
almost unheard-of power at the 
wheels, and into higher road speeds— 
these tractors will haul semi-trailer 
and trailer loads through heavy 
roads and up grades where other 


motor truck equipment cannot travel. 


Loads as great as 15 tons can now be 
transported with a saving, in certain 
cases, of as much as 50 per cent over 
old style equipment, and with a dis- 
tribution of the load that meets every 
requirement of safety to the struc- 
ture of the highways. 


Trailers and semi-trailers cut loading 
and unloading time to a minimum. 
They allow the wonderful power, 
speed and economy produced by this 
GMC Truck Tractor to be utilized to 
its fullest measure—not limited by 
what the truck alone can carry. 


Write for a new illustrated booklet 
“Modern Freight Transportation.”’ 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Tractors are Made in Three Sizes for Hauling Loads of 5,10 and 
15 Tons: The Chassis Prices are 5-Ton, $2450; 10-Ton, $3700; 15-Ton, $4050 
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tors Trucks 


All Prices are for Chassis only, 
i at the Factory, Tax to be Added 
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KoverRFLoR—the floor 
covering in liquid form 
| —resists the weather and 

I" the wear. 


|, Cleaner Office 
4 

i 

i 


It protects floors of wood 
or cement, inside or outside, 
from wear, water and the 
elements of decay. Because 
it is proof against oil, alkalis 
and lime, it is widely used 
on the floors of garages, fac- 
tories, hospitals, kitchens, 
cellars, stores, theatres, res- 
taurants, porches, etc. 


KKOVERFLOR comes in at= 
tractive colors. Its cost per 
square foot applied is small. 
Ask your paint or hardware 
dealer for KoverFLOR—or 
send us his name and address 
and receive the KovERFLOR 
Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Ave.,S.W.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 


STANDARD VARNISH Co. 


2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill. 


Manufactur- 4 Varnishes 
ers of Enamels 
world- and 

accepted Allied 
standards in ~ Specialties 


Elastica Varnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose, 


Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next. 


i Satinette Enamel 
The immaculate enduring white enamel 
of distinction. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
little stucco homes for the workmen’s fam- 
ilies and small cages or shelters for the pig 
or dog and the poultry of each household. 

I asked what system the Ministry of the 
Liberated Regions followed, and Count de 
Maupas was very interesting on that sub- 
ject. I gathered that the government 
waited for the people who had been evacu- 
ated from this zone in the early months 
of the war to signify their desire to return 
to their old homes; then if they asked it, 
and had no other means, the government 
advanced to them the money from the 
German indemnity which would be the 
share of that particular town or village. 
This sum is taken over by a committee of 
the mayor and various prominent citizens, 
who are elected by the inhabitants, I fancy. 
The committee hands out sufficient means 
for each peasant to cover his personal need, 
and perhaps the committee keeps a right 
of control or veto on expenses. De Maupas 
gave me to understand that these loans did 
not cover reconstruction of church prop- 
erty, as a separate and quite large sum has 
been appropriated for that; of course, not 
half enough to cover the expenses of re- 
storing the great cathedrals. Rheims, for 
instance, has two or three million francs to 
spend in strengthening and repairing the 
eathedral’s ruins, but it would take eight 
or ten times that to put it in anything like 
its old condition. 

Only about a third of the villages are 
in process of reconstruction. Some, like 
Fleury, are wiped out so thoroughly that 
a white flat spot of what seems chalk or 
ashes on the grass is all one sees. Others 
have lovely, graceful ruins, like Mont- 
faucon, of which the government of France 
means in time to make a monument. Still 
others, generally larger towns, like Verdun 
or Lens, show piles of ugly twisted iron- 
work and masses of plastered walls. Gus- 
tave Doré’s inferno pictures are suggested 
all along the line of our route as the varied 
horrors present themselves. One keeps 
saying to oneself as one rides by that the 
man who said war was hell expressed the 
case quite feebly, and one’s admiration 
grows for these people who have come 
back, giving their enemy the lie, by making 
their fields bear crops and their gardens 
bloom. 

Roses and geraniums, sweet peas and 
carnations, besides all the simpler flowers, 
grow over and around the temporary miser- 
able shacks. A riot of gay color smothers 
war wounds, and the women cook, and tend 
their children, build the homes and estab- 
lish the vegetable gardens, raise chickens 
and do the family wash. They look cheer- 
ful and calm, or feverish and strained; but 
whatever mental state is reflected in their 
faces, they are very great in these years 
of trial and tribulation. The men work and 
work and work, just like the women. Hu- 
manity must always, even in great mo- 
ments, show some comic weakness, and I 
had the sudden relaxation of a laugh over 
De Maupas’ story of the French clergy’s 
way of receiving the loan their government 
had made for them. The papers for this 
loan were prepared, and as the minister was 
absent on a tour of inspection, they were 
signed for the minister by his chef de cab- 
inet, or chief of bureau. The old cardinals 
and archbishops distrusted the validity of 
this signature and refused to touch the 
money they had been anxiously awaiting 
till the minister returned two weeks later 
and reassured them. 


The Cathedral at Rheims 


We stopped at Courcy-le-Chateau—a 
castle of the Middle Ages, considered to be 
one of the best and most beautiful archi- 
tectural productions in France. It stood 
high up on a hill overlooking a fertile lovely 
valley. 

The view from the heights is well worth 
the difficult climb over débris. We scram- 
bled up and I felt foolishly helpless and old 
folng it, but was well repaid for the ef- 
ort. 

We swept into Rheims quite late at night 
on our second day out. 

The people are as busy in Rheims as 
elsewhere, and there is building and hurry- 
ing on every side; but one’s interest cen- 
ters in the cathedral, which stands against 
the sky, transparent and delicate, a lovely 
graceful tracery of perfect proportions. 
The Germans tried to destroy it both by 
bombardment and by fire, but they missed 
the towers, and the fine outline is unim- 
paired. Itis only a fragile shell of its old self, 
however—roofless, windowless, wounded 
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everywhere. Comfortable, fat, middle-aged 
tourists come with mere curiosity to gaze 
at this injured beauty of olden days, and 
suddenly they are deeply moved and rush 
about, putting quite large bills into the 
great iron box which has written on it 
“Contributions for the Cathedral’s re- 
construction.’”’ They give beggars money 
and even buy a scrap of stone or take a 
German shell from among the débris as a 
souvenir. I think it is the romantic beauty 
of the place that appeals to their emo- 
tions. It is like some lovely womanly in- 
valid one loves and spoils, knowing there 
is no hope of her recovery. 

At Ville-sur-Tourbe we turned into a 
rough road, where the car was put to it to 
carry its heavy load over the dips and rises 
of trenches filled in temporary casual 
fashion. This road runs through No Man’s 
Land, where the enemy and the Allied lines 
cross and recross it. We came out after 
several kilometers at Vienne-le-Chateau, 
and we lunched there at an old hostelry 
which for a time was an American head- 
quarters for a small unit. Signs and names 
in English are posted on the doors. 


Through the Argonne 


From Vienne-le-Chateau we went through 
the Argonne Forest, or rather through a 
wilderness of its stumps, which a charitable 
Nature is beginning to cover with green 
bushes. As the road turns we got to a 
point where the Gruerie forest hides the 
headquarters occupied by the German 
crown prince during the early period of the 
war. These abris of his are different from 
all the others we saw. They are linked up 
by pretty walks, with plank flooring to 
save one’s feet from mud when wandering 
about under the thick overhanging branches. 
The walks lead to a variety of well-built 
concrete one-story houses, half sunk into 
the ground and roofed with a thick layer 
of earth above their tiles—this for better 
protection. The rooms are fairly large, and 
there were open fires as well as stoves. 
First we saw the quarters of the crown 
prince and his staff, with a fine kitchen and 
the mess abri near by. 

It was at these smart headquarters that 
the crown prince dated a picture of himself 
in khaki, “‘in the trenches,”’ which he sent 
me for the New Year of 1915. That mes- 
sage had made me so angry—and might 
have done me such harm if my Russian 
compatriots had not known me well and 
believed my explanation—that I felt hot 
all over again, after seven years, as I re- 
called the incident. 

“Oh, yes, it was typical! He refused 
himself nothing,’’ De Maupas commented 
when I told my tale. 

At Varennes, among the ruins, stands a 
small, pretty, square building called the 
Tower of Louis XVI. There, I think, in 
1791 the unfortunate King of France and 
all his family were recognized, stopped and 
held for a few hours, and from there they 
were turned back to Paris during the 
Revolution. This tower changed the train 
of our thought and conversation, and we 
sighed a little over Louis and Marie An- 
toinette’s sad fate. We reached the Ro- 
magne battlefield soon, and the great 
American cemetery where thousands of 
graves of American boys are spread out in 
even lines. An American mission, its head 
officer in Paris, looks after this spot and 
three or four more like it. An American 
officer, quite young, wandered past us as we 
stood gazing at the well-kept gravel road 
and the fine beds of flowers. It seems a 
noble resting place for these men, among 
the fields on which they fought and died 
to save a great cause, and if my own boy 
or husband had fallen here in France I 
should like him to sleep in this friendly 
soil. 

The French have a fine sentiment in such 
things, and they show a great respect for 
the dead. On all sides the small as well as 
the large cemeteries are well tended. Crosses 
have been put on the graves and bouquets 
or wreaths of flowers here and there show 
a woman’s touch. Even the German dead 
have been decently buried. On enemy 
graves there are always black instead of 
white crosses, and I saw no flowers. Gen- 
erally a part of the cemetery is given over 
to the German dead. Occasionally, with 
a feeling easy to understand as one looks 
about the ruined land of the war zone, the 
people have buried German dead just be- 
yond the little graveyard’s walls, as if they 
were considered fallen angels, well outside 
the pale. But even then each one has been 
given a cross and is treated with respect. 


November 4 
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In the German cemeteries we ran 
here and there, established while the 
these provinces, there is no Allied. 
to be found, or at least I saw none 
there are heavy swaggering monun; 
stone bearing the insignia of the Iron’ 

We passed lovely broken Montf. 
between Romagne and Verdun—g 
completely deserted—which is to be 
into one of the war monuments of F 
There is a fine view out over the valle 
though completely wrecked, the whit 
remnants of the buildings make be; 
ruins. A little farther on there igs; 
“Here was Fleury,” but no trace , 
village is to be seen, and we hurr 
our way to the fortifications of V, 
We visited only one—Vaux, but it 
a deep impression, hard to shake off, 
damp, deep corridors run far int 
ground. The Germans took it, alone 
Verdun’s defenses, and held it for s 
months in 1916. During that tim 
put in electric lights and a pump to; 
their drinking water. They had reache 
tunnels of their own, appearing suddi 
the outworks. After they had got 
they fought five days and nights; 
bayonets and hand grenades in the} 
corridors against the French troops} 
walls are bespattered with blood, thij 
oppressive but cold, and one shivers | 
thought of living in such a place ever 
out a battle raging. I asked how the| 
strain could be stood by troops, at 
young soldier showing us through sa; 

“T don’t know, madame. I was fij 
in the north, not here; but I knoyj 
had to change the men in this fort | 
as the strain was great, indeed, ar 
shock of the continuous bombardmeit 
on one’s nerves.” 4 

The greatest difficulty seems to} 
been from occasional lack of water,’ 
fort’s supply came from a distance tl) 
a single large pipe laid underground.) 
it was torn open by cannon shots | 
hit it somewhere outside the fortress: 
where all the ground is torn and seaj 
craters. The men were suffering ¢; 
from thirst. The commander call 
volunteers, and nineteen offered \ 
selves to go for a supply of water. St 
of these were mowed down by Gr 
shells just outside the fortificatio : 
were buried by the Germans wher 
fell after the enemy had taken Vaux! 


A Stroll Through Verd: , 


“And the German did not | 
them a cross,”’ the soldier added. 
them four in one graye, too; fo 
for sixteen men. Three of our 
ceeded, though, in getting back, 
brought in four quarts of water to thet 
garrison.” . 3 

More than ever, war seemed hell, it’ 
and in Verdun, and one cannot but '1 
pressed by the energy, courage ancé 
which held the city even when for nh 
one of the strongest outside fortress) 
in the Germans’ hands. | 

Verdun, barring its ruins, is 2 | 
little town, with a fine old citadel to 0 
its heights, and quays along the rivét 
make one want to stop and loungel 
them and dream. There are old che! 
and old facades, quite charming stre¢ 
a clean, comfortable, cozy hotel to % 
overnight. One feels the drama of its 
though on every side buildings are} 
from the ruins. The people are as b 
proverbial bees, setting their tow! 
again. 

Petain’s proclamation to the tre 
quoted on all sides—‘‘Courage! W 
get them!”’ ; 

The inhabitants of Verdun fe 
did, and they seem not to 
their troubles. We spent our 
at Verdun and the next morn 
drive took us over the main 
of the American Armies, by 
Les Eparges to St.-Mihiel. Th 
scars of war remain—the Germ 
outs and their heavily defende 
their concrete abris and their ¢av 
deep into the hillsides. But none 0 
held out against Pershing and his | 
of grim-faced American youths, wit! 
steady eyes and firm-set chins. 

Everywhere there are traces of our? 
icans. A fine monument thanks } 
“From their brothers in France. | ! 
post monuments mark the spots whe 
or another American unit fought. He: 
there a few scattered graves hold Am! 
boys not yet brought into the great !' 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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This newest of Oldsmobile body types has won instant popularity 
because it provides, in a car of known quality, the essential 
features of the highest priced cars at low cost. 


Long, low and symmetrical, a rich Oldsmobile Blue in color, this 
5-passenger Brougham offers a wealth of comfort. The broad 
rear seat is built for three adults—the front seats are in reality 
comfortable chairs. Body vibration is eliminated by means of 
the same heavy, solid pillars and all-metal body panels used in 
the finest standard closed car construction. 


Beneath the fine coach work is the Oldsmobile “Four” chassis 
which has earned an enviable reputation for its records in 
hill climbing, in gas and oil economy tests, and in numerous 
endurance runs. 


Moreover, this Brougham is a car of economy. Its purchase 
price is amazingly low, as is also the month-to-month operation 
expense—the true test of a car’s basic character. 


Built to traditional Oldsmobile standards, the new Brougham 
is a real five-passenger utility closed car which you can drive 
with pride and satisfaction every day in the year. By all 
means get acquainted with the Brougham. The nearest 
Oldsmobile dealer will gladly give you a demonstration. 


A beautiful Brougham booklet in colors 
will be mailed you upon request 
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5-Passenger BROUGHAM—*1375 


There is an amazing amount of 
leg room in both front and rear 
compartments 


NEW PRICES 


Effective September 25, 1922 
F, O. B. Lansing 


Model “‘43-A”"—4 Cylinder 
115” Wheelbase 


3-Passenger Roadster - - - $ 955 
5-Passenger Touring - - - 975 
4-Passenger Semi-Sport - - 1075 
5-Pass. California Top - - - 1350 
5-Passenger Brougham - - - 1375 
4-Passenger Coupé - - - - 1475 
5-Passenger Sedan - - - - 1595 


Model “‘47”’—Light Eight 
115” Wheelbase 


5-Passenger Touring- - - - $1375 
3-Pass. Sport Roadster - - - 1625 
4-Pass. Super Sport Tour.- - 1675 
4-Passenger Coupé - - - -_ 1875 
5-Passenger Sedan - - - - 2025 


Model “‘46’’—Larger Eight 
122” Wheelbase 


7-Passenger Touring - - - $1735 

4-Passenger Pacemaker - - - 1735 

6-Passenger Touring - - - 
(Tuarc Wheels) - - - 1850 
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E 
reason for taking 
your family tO 


this winter 


and every travel 
comfort reason for 
going via the Santake 
OU CAN motor every day 
over perfect highways—by 
the sea or along the base of 
green-clad mountains. [here are 
big resort hotels and cozy inns— 
or you can rent a bungalow and 
enjoy your own rose garden. 
Golf links galore and excellent 
schools for your children. 
The Santa Fe operates four 
daily trains to California. One 
of them—the California Lim- 
ited—is exclusively for first- 
class travel. 
Fred Harvey serves all the 
meals “all the way.” 
Spick-and-span new steel equip- 
ment on the California Limited. 
There are Pullmans via Grand 
Canyon National Park to Los 
Angeles, on both the California 
Limited and the Missionary. We 
will arrange your Pullman reser- 
vations so you can stay at the 
Canyon any number of days and 
be assured of space when resum- 
ing journey. 
Why not visit Southern Arizona 
going or returning? It is delight- 
ful at Castle Hot Springs, Ingle- 
side and Chandler. 


—Hawaii Afterwards— 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
cemetery of Romagne. I like to see this 
mixing of American brothers with their 
brothers of France, and to think of the 
good understanding which existed in the 
war during the years they fought together. 
The Americans who wander about here 
now seem to feel as I do in these matters. 
They appear to consider the battlefields 
are theirs, all up and down the lines, and 
gladly to confuse their European Allies 
with themselves. They all feel Germany 
must pay. None of them argue about this. 
If anybody chooses to say Germany has 
not the money a lot of the Americans going 
over these devastated regions are willing 
to admit that no country can be expected 
to hand out in a lump sum the huge in- 


demnity. But with all due reservations as 


to the length of time Germany shall be 
given in which to pay, all the tourists in 
this region feel that pay the enemy must. 
There is strain and anxiety everywhere 
in Europe today. In greater or less degree 
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this feeling exists in every mind, and it 
crops out in conversations. Bankruptcy, 
Bolshevism, war again between the nations, 
or between the classes, lie within the pos- 
sibilities of the near future. Constantly 
people inquire what Americans think on all 
these subjects. Everyone turns to America 
with a vague hopefulness in face or voice. 
It is a curious attitude, flattering doubt- 
less, but also a great responsibility for our 
United States to face in the years just 
ahead. 

I’m inclined to believe America does not 
half realize her power yet. Some of my 
compatriots feel it in the air, and they 
want to rush in and vaguely do things here 
and there to help the world. Others be- 
lieve Europe is after America’s dollars and 
are for beating the Old World off as they 
would a rapacious dog. They want to buy 
from Europe just so much luxury and com- 
fort, paying cash, A certain few close stu- 
dents of the situation seem to have quite 
a different idea from either of the groups 


Wale CAPTAIN OF IIS 


Who could have spoken more kindly or 
with greater thought for the rights of others? 
Yet Willie’s words had a curious effect. It 
gave him a twinge of self-pity to see how 
the other took them. He had asked him to 
be a comrade; and instead of being like a 
pleasant stimulant, his proposal was like 
water, cold water. 

“Good Lord!”’ gasped the other. “‘Good 
Lord! What do you mean?” 

Willie felt a glow of righteous indigna- 
tion. He knew it was time to act now, and 
that righteous measures were of no avail. 

“So that’s the kind you are?” he de- 
manded scathingly, bitten by the virus of 
class and stung by professional antipathy. 
“Oh, I know—one of those highbrows who 
won’t speak to an honest hard-working 
second-story guy. Well, you don’t put any- 
thing over on me with your upstage stuff— 
see? I’m wise to guys like you.” 

“Look here,’ demanded the other 
hoarsely. ‘‘Would you mind telling me 
something?”’ 

“Brother,” said Willie, “‘I’m just start- 
MP Ine 

“Do you mean to insinuate,” the stranger 
asked in a shaking voice, ‘‘that I am about 
to rob this house? Is that what you’re 
trying to say?” 

“‘Ras’berries!”’ said Willie tersely. ‘‘Of 
course you wasn’t! Of course you wasn’t! 
Maybe you just came here in that rig to 
dance with the dames. Ras’berries to you, 
Henry.” 

The stranger took a step backward, and 
suddenly he seemed very sober indeed. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “Look 
here. If you didn’t come to dance, what in 
thunder did you come to this party for?” 

““What I always come to parties for,” 
said Willie steadily. “‘And I’ve been to 
enough not to let any high-toned crooks 
pull it over me, either—see?”’ 

For a moment the other seemed bereft of 
words. 

“Maybe a cheap skate like you never 
met aregular guy,’’ continued Willie. “Say 
do you see the sign over that case? Well, 
come over here and read it.” 

The stranger moved nearer, quiet and 
steady on his feet now, and looked at the 
verse in the frame. 

“That’s me,” continued Willie. ‘*‘The 
captain of my soul—see? And it’s wise for 
a fly sport like you not to forget it either.”’ 

The stranger stood perfectly still for al- 
most a quarter of a minute, and then he 
turned toward Willie and spoke almost 
with wonder. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,”’ he murmured. 
“You must be the one. Yes, you must be 
the one.” 

“T thought maybe you might of heard of 
me,”’ said Willie. 

“And now,” said the stranger, ‘you 
think you’re going to rob this house?” 

“You win,” said Willie. 

“Tt happens,” said the other composedly, 
“that this house belongs to a friend of 
mine, and that you’re not going to rob it. 
Did you come in that window? Well, you’d 
better be going now.”’ 

“Kiddo,” said Willie firmly, ‘do I look 
like a hick? You'd like to pull this alone, 
wouldn’t you? Well, you won’t.” 

“Get out of that window,” said the other 
in measured tones, “or I’ll throw you out.” 

Willie was always quick on his feet. Be- 
fore the stranger could suspect, Willie had 
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done it. They fell to the floor together in a 
heap with Willie on top, and Willie had 
drawn his automatic from his pocket. 

“You don’t get fresh with me,” said 
Willie. 

Willie reached into his pocket again and 
produced a ball of heavy ‘twine. A minute 
later, slightly out of breath, but as calm 
and as nonchalant as a plumber who has 
mended a leaky pipe, Willie stood up and 
rubbed his hands. At his feet was a recum- 
bent figure done up as professionally as a 
bundle from the jewelry store. In Willie’s 
pocket were five new one-hundred-dollar 
bills, a silver flask and a cigarette case. 

“That’s what happens to white-collar 
guys who get gay with captains of their 
souls,’”’ said Willie. 

Any embarrassment, any little diffidence 
that he may have felt at first, was leaving 
him now. His pulse was beating faster, 
almost synchronizing with the music below. 
It had been a simple little matter, but, after 
all, it is the familiar routine bits of work 
that lie closest to our hearts. The sight of a 
figure bound and gagged was strangely stir- 
ring. New eagerness, new ambitions were 
surging up within him. Was he not back 
again at the good old game? A long settee 
with twisted legs was standing at the far 
end of the room. Willie grasped his bun- 
dle by the collar. It wriggled slightly, but 
nothing more. Willie drew it across the 
polished floor, and deposited it beneath the 
settee. 

How he would have laughed then if any- 
one had told him that he was on the verge 
of an adventure as strange and fantastic as 
any in his career! There was the case of 
jade. There was the quiet room with its 
pictures and twisting gold furniture. A 
sweet blossom-laden breeze was being 
wafted through the window, cooling Willie’s 
brow. Nothing was ever easier. Willie 
looked up at the pictures of the men with- 
out any pants, and grinned, and then all of 
a sudden he stopped grinning, and gave a 
little jump. Someone else—yes, someone 
else—was opening that door. 


Iv 


ILLIE did one of those instinctive 

things which the best of us do some- 
times in spite of ourselves. His leg was 
already across the sill of the window before 
he stopped, before he knew that he could 
not go, obvious as were the reasons for his 
going. Others might have thought it was 
a small matter which prevented, others of a 
coarser grain. He had halted, with ruin 
and doom moving to his side. He had 
pulled his leg back hastily, almost with an 
air of guilt. His heart was pounding in his 
throat. Over his forehead his mask was 
limp and moist, but he stopped, stopped 
dead at the clarion call of conscience. He 
had forgotten for a moment that a brother 
craftsman lay bound and gagged beneath 
the gold settee. What if they had fallen out 
over a technicality? Matters like that 
meant nothing now. 

The door was opening wider. Willie 
glanced hastily at the settee at the far end 
of the room. 

“Hold hard, buddy,” said Willie firmly. 
“T won’t let ’em get you.” 

His heart was beating faster, and his eyes 
were taking on a cold glitter. In his speech 
was that thin pure note of pride of the man 
who has been tempted, yet who has lived up 


these in Paris, merely in a casual y 
member of the Reparations Comm 
some Americans, an Italian ke 
French officials. = 


ideas presupposed a certain knoy 
the developments they had been y 
and this I lacked completely be 
my absence from their countries for {i 
five long years. 3 
Still, they have had a finger on By 
pulse for a long time, and they, and 
we who know so little, can see some 
is seriously wrong. I mean to tak 
trip into the Central European state 
see the new conditions there ag ] 
planned, so when I return to Paris 
take up these discussions anew, wit 
background better laid in. 4 
Editor’s Note—This is the second of a x 
articles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The next 
pear in an early issue. ‘ 
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to the last letter of his code. And thi 
door opened wider still, and Willie’s; 
opened also. . | 

A pistol shot, the shrill summon; 
whistle, a blow from a blackjack—a 
would not have been surprised; but; 
in his most fervid visions he had ney: 
tured what he saw. Four men were 
ing the room, but what sort of being 
they—what kind of men? Willie 
tremor running down his fingers, — 
thing somewhere was wrong. ~ 

Those four men looked exactly 
pictures on the wall. Each had on 
made out of silk, with fluffy sleeves 
the shirt tails waving about their 
Each had on a little velvet hat. Will 
covered himself dazedly hitching» 
waistline. 

Not one of them—no, not one of 
had on pants any more than the pil 
themselves! Nor was that the | 


When they saw Willie they utt« 
cry—not a cry of surprise, but rather 
genial cry. Could it be—yes, there 
be no doubt. They were glad—yes, 5 
see him. Willie started, and in spite) 
self moved nearer the window. _ 

His panic-struck sight perceived | 
those four men advancing toward fi 
big fat man with the dark plump sk| 
ripe olive, who waddled slightly, ani 
puffed and chuckled as he walked. _ 

“Well, well,’ he was saying. “Ho 
nice! Oh, yes! How very nice!” | 

And before Willie could even su 
wandering faculties the fat man wi 
ting him gently on the back. For 
second his mind juggled with a doze| 
sibilities, and then cold certainty t 
him pale. Of a sudden it came oveh 
Only one thing could be wrong wit! 
house of music. Even as the fal 
touched him Willie quivered with t) 
ror of it. , 

“Well, well,’”’ the fat man was ‘/ 
“if this isn’t a treat! Oh, dear me, | 
not! You may not know me, my de: 
but I know you.” A 

Willie glanced at him attentive 
eyes darting up and down, from rm 
left. No, it could not be, for the app 
before him was sane enough. The 
nothing wandering or vague in his | 
Rather, it was as keen and rest! 
Willie’s own. ! 

“Surely, surely you will recollec 
you hear my name,”’ continued thef 
in a renewed burst of confidence, 
dear old father must have mentionet 

Willie looked at the fat man more 
and rubbed his nails softly on hee 

“How much you are alike!” thef 
was saying. “I could note the resem 
at once. Ah, yes, indeed, I could 
boy, I am the Duke of Bocco!” — 

Groping vainly through past expt 
among the things he had heard an 
Willie’s recollection came on son 
solid, and stuck. A duke! Yes, some 
somehow, he had heard of folks lik 
He cleared his throat, and earnest 
for knowledge made him forget for 
stant his present perils. $ 

“Say,” hesaid, “don’t duke 

There was something delightf 
tagiously humorous in his question, 
duke began to laugh and choke 
(Continued on Page 
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‘To speak of the Twin‘Six is to speak of something 
that is singular—something that stands apart and alone. 


‘It is quite literally true that there is no other car like 
it—no luxury such as Twin-Six owners enjoy. 


Things they would not ask or expect from any other 
‘motor car are their daily portion with the Twin‘Six. 


‘It is not surprising that the very term Twin-Six has 
established itself in modern literature as the synonym 
for the ultimate in motoring. 

} 
It is not surprising because the term is simply the 
/reflection and expression of a fact—a fact which trans- 


{ports the owner into an exclusive world of his own. 
| 
i 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The Single-Six conveys an immediate conviction of very great, and very unusual, 
vvalue. Packard Trucks are known for their durability and low ton-mile cost. 


i 
i 


i ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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For He mith — 
Relax! 


Demands are heavy; “‘speeding- 
up’’ imperative. Nerves grow taut. 

With the end of the day must come 
relaxation. A Royal Easy Chair 
will give it. Fifteen minutes of its 
luxurious restfulness will counter- 
act the nerve strain of the most 
strenuous day. Its yielding adjust- 
ment to the lines of your body 
compels easy, limp, complete re- 
laxation. 


Push the button—and rest! 


Pull out the Disappearing Leg Rest. 
Stretch out in your Royal Easy Chair. 
Lean back lazily. ‘*Push the button.”’ 
Gently the back reclines. When it reaches 
the point of utmost ease and comfort, 
release the button. The back locks. 
NOW you can rest—every inch of you. 

For your health’s sake, get a Royal; 
absolutely automatic; locking in any 
position. Made in modern and period 
designs—oak or mahogany finish. Up- 
holstery of tapestry, velour, mohair, fine 
leather or fabricated leather. Moder- 
ately priced—guaranteed. Your local 
furniture dealer will demonstrate ‘‘ The 
World’s Easiest Easy Chair.’’ Attractive 
booklet FREE. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
20 Chicago Street 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S.A. 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines”’ 
(78) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
and laugh again. For a little while it seemed 
as though he could not stop laughing. 

“How good!” he cried. ‘“‘Ha, ha! How 
you make me laugh! The American humor! 
It is so refreshing! Oh, my boy! Just like 
your dear old father. Oh, dear me! No 
wonder he is so rich.” 

Dazedly silent, Willie hitched again at 
his waistline. There was something phony 
somewhere. He knew it now, for his old 
man’s riches were not laid up on earth. 

“Gents,” he said at last, ‘tell me some- 
thing, and tell me quick! Are you bug- 
house, or am I?” 

Again he must have said something very 
humorous, for again the duke laughed, and 
the three others laughed also. 

“Ah!” gasped the duke. “Ah, your 
exquisite American country! Ah, your 
wonderful American fun! Ah, my boy, how 
good it is to see you! My friends, come 
here!”’ 

The three others, still laughing, hurried 


| forward. One was a pale little man with a 
| dry hacking cough. The two others had 


close-trimmed mustaches and _ lustrous 


brown eyes. 
“The Count of Bolo,’’ said the duke. 


“The old Roman Bolos; but, of course, you 


| know. 


| what’s the big idea. 5 
| ordinary guy. I don’t seem to grab it off 


And here is the Marquis of Fizzi, 
and dear old Baron Carlo. Ah, what a 
pleasure for us all to meet!” 

There they were, all three smiling at him 
in friendly, facile welcome. Quick as he was 
to understand most things, Willie was still 
at a loss. There was something vaguely 


' familiar and homelike in those faces, in 


their nervous, strained attention; but what 


| it was eluded him entirely. 


“Gents,” said Willie simply, “‘ now we've 
met, maybe you wouldn’t mind telling me 
I guess I’m just an 


the way I ought to.” 

But they all smiled most reassuringly, 
and the duke patted Willie’s shoulder in a 
most paternal way. 

“My boy! My dear boy,” he said in a 
grave, limpid voice; ‘‘as though there was 
anything ordinary about you—as though 
one could not at once perceive ¢ 

He paused and Willie gave a slight start. 

; the delicacy,”’ continued the duke, 
“the breeding, the true American culture. 
My friends, I ask you as men of the world— 
is he not your beau ideal of an American 
gentleman?” 

Willie felt himself , blushing modestly 
beneath his mask. 

““ Ah, yes,’’ said the count gently. ‘Ah, 
yes, indeed!”’ 

Instinctively Willie knew he was amongst 
persons of culture again, and that he must 


| make some graceful reply, and he made it. 


“Hell, gents,’ said Willie. “It don’t 
mean nothing. Why, back home, gents, 


| every guy’s a gentleman.” 


““Ah,’’ exclaimed the duke, “that won- 


_ derful democracy! Ah, yes, of course. Ah, 


you are thinking—I know what! You are 
wondering why we sought you out?” 
“‘Mister,’’ said Willie politely, ‘the beers 
are certainly on me.” 
And indeed they were. He was not used 


' then to the nobility of that strange land, 
_ and there were so many things he could not 


understand that evening, Like another 
Alice Through the Looking Glass—one in 
trousers frayed and worn—he darted hasty, 
furtive glances about him, and in vain. 
There was no doubt of it—he was in a land 
of wonder, a land so strange that not even 
the rumors of it had reached the normal 
plane where once he lived. The duke sighed 
sympathetically and rubbed his fat palms 
softly together. 

“We are here, you dear fellow,” he said 
gently, ‘‘because we know and appreciate 
the melancholy which comes over one when 
he is far from home. We watched you. We 
saw you wander off by yourself.” 

Again Willie gave a slight start. 

““And we came to cheer you,”’ said the 
duke. “We thought you might care to play 
at the cards—some friendly little round 
game—some game which is gay—cheerful.”’ 

Again, in spite of himself, Willie’s mouth 
fell open, and his head began to reel. 

“Hey!” he gasped. ‘‘Say it again! You 
say—you—wanna—play—cards?”’ 

The duke tickled him playfully in the ribs. 

“Aha!” he laughed. “Aha! Did I not 
know? All the dear Americans, they always 
love the jolly game!” 

“You mean you—wanna play cards— 
with me?” asked Willie hoarsely. 

For some odd and inexplicable reason 
the duke’s manner became almost meek 
and pleading. 
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“Come, come,” said the duke. ‘Just 
some merry little game between gentlemen. 
Perhaps that beau ideal of games of your 
dear America—the poker! Aha! Aha! I 
thought you would like the poker!”’ 

There was no doubt about it. He was in 
Wonderland all right—far, far behind the 
Looking Glass, sailing on an uncharted 


genial sea. 

““Cheest!’’ murmured Willie almost 
prayerfully, tearfully almost. “‘Can you 
beat it?” 


There was something irresistible in the 
duke’s manner, so bland, so cordial, so 
friendly. Without even awaiting a definite 
reply they were dragging up a marble- 
topped table and five twisty gold chairs, 
and the duke was saying something in that 
odd language of the land. 

“All right,” sighed Willie. “I oughtn’t 
to, but I don’t mind if I do play, I guess— 
only 4 

“Only what?” asked the duke. 

“Only you’d better close that door.” 

Again the duke rubbed his hands and 
smiled. 

“Of course,’”’ said the duke. ‘“‘And now 
shall we play for a little stake, perhaps?” 

Willie looked modestly at the ceiling. 

“Gents,’’ he said, “‘don’t mind me. The 
lid’s off, gents. I don’t get it. You got me 
guessing, but when I say yes—the lid’s 
off—only ——” 

The duke, who had been on the verge of 
smiling more broadly than before, checked 
himself. 

“Only what?’ he asked anxiously. 

“Only all the money up on the table,” 
said Willie diffidently. “The cold stuff— 
see?”’ 

The duke’s smile converted his face into 
little wrinkles, so that his very eyes became 
narrow slits peeping out through olive fur- 
rows, and the others became more effusively 
genial than before. A latent sense of sports- 
manship made Willie hesitate a moment 
longer. It was sad to see them so happy. 

“Say,” said Willie. ‘Think it over, 
gents. Are you sure you want to?” 

“Want to?’’ exclaimed the Duke of 
Boceo. ‘‘A game with an American gentle- 
man? Ah! If you only knew the pleas- 
ure ——”’ 

“The very great pleasure,’ said the 
count in a soft voice, seating himself at the 
marble table. 

Willie looked at the count more atten- 
tively. There was something cool about the 
count; yes, something unpleasantly cool. 

“And you shall play beside me, my dear 
fellow,” said the duke. 

“All right,’”’ said Willie; ‘I’m willing if 
you are, mister.” 

And again he hitched at his waistline. 
Sometime, sometime soon he would find the 
answer to it all, but what was the answer? 
The count was looking at the duke with a 
peculiar expressionless look. Willie seated 
himself gingerly. There, alone in a strange 
house on a professional errand, without 
shoes and with frayed pants, he was sitting 
down to play poker with four other gentle- 
men, who had no pants at all. Yes, what 
was the answer? 

Long ago lots of people had learned that 
Willie had a gift for games. It was a pe- 
culiar thing. No matter how the cards ran, 
they seemed to leave him unperturbed. 
Many had noticed that no matter who won 
it was Willie in the end who came out 
ahead, and no matter whom he played with 
either. Sometimes in unguarded moments 
attempts had been made to investigate just 
how Willie did it, but at such times, as at 
others, there was only one answer. It must 
have been skill, because no one had ever 
pulled anything on Willie, and no one had 
ever found anything on him either. Often 
in the past Willie had taken a modest pride 
in his accomplishments, but he had never 
taken a greater pride than he did that night. 
Something told him that night that he 
would be at the top of his form. 

They were looking at him now, and it 
made him socially alert to little amenities. 
He pulled down his cap to keep the light 
from his eyes and rubbed the tips of his 
fingers carefully on his sleeves. There was 
a sound of muffled music from downstairs. 
He rubbed his fingers again very carefully. 
He was not sure, but it seemed to him that 
the duke was looking at him a little anx- 
iously. Willie reached swiftly in his pocket 
and drew out a hundred-dollar bill. 

“Well, gents,’’ he said, ‘“‘let’s put up. 
Maybe you could give me some change?” 

Just then they were interrupted in a 
singular manner. From the far end of the 
room there came a noise, almost like a 
stifled groan. 


of his silken shirt. e 
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“Carissima Madre!’ whisperedt 
““Now what was that?” ; 

Willie laughed loudly. 

“Say,” he cried gleefully, ‘wha 
you? Don’t you know music y 
hear it, mister?” 

And now there were other things 
about. The duke had drawna = | 
and a roll of bank notes from thé 


He had taken Willie’s huni 
bill, and was counting the bank nc 
fully. The others were produci 
notes also, until the table bloga 
heaps of colored paper. 

“Perhaps you will deal?”’ the 
quired politely. | 

Willie’s fingers became of a gi 
swift as fluttering wings. There w 
as he shuffled the deck, and a soft 
cards upon the table. 

“You seem to have played befc 
the duke. ‘Two cards.” | 

And that was the way it began, t} 
derful evening. No matter who th} 
Willie found right off that they) 
pikers, and they found that Willie, 
either. Of all the games he rem) 
none had been so beautiful as tha’ 
at the very beginning things began) 
Nearly all the bank notes were pil 
middle of the table, and Willie wi 
for more change when the duke ea: 
There was a moment of polite ex: 
The count and the marquis and t: 
leaned forward. 

“Four kings,’’ said the duke n| 

““Cheest!’’ said Willie. ‘‘Now) 
you know about that?” | 

Evidently it was all over. The 4 
reaching out with both hands. 

“Ah,” said the duke, “‘but you 
better luck next time!”’ 

For answer Willie dropped his e 
upward on the table. There was 
intake of breath. Staring up at 
were four aces. 

Something seemed to be puzz 
duke. His fat cheeks were glisteni 
yellow light, and his eyes seemec 
than before. 

“Carissima Madre!”’ he gaspec 
not understand! There must be si) 
wrong!” 

Willie looked at the duke poli 
the duke seemed even more conft? 

i 
E 


os 


““No offense, of course,’’ he sai 
“but it seemed to me—perhaps 1 
are not quite right.” 

“Oh, all right!’’ said Willie « 
“Look ’em over! Maybe they was 
perfect.”’ | 

But in spite of everything, wi 
gathered the cards together, the | 
not seem at fault. 

“‘Cheest!’’ said Willie. ‘Now! 
you know about that?” 

And it was remarkable, but it | 
the beginning of a remarkable evel 
seemed to be having an exception) 
luck. Again and again his ecards it 
almost too high to be pleasant. ") 
fell silent, and the count kept loo} 
looking at Willie. 

The count and the duke el 
meaning glances, but still the ten 
game continued. It was his luek} 
able and unshaken. It carried hin) 
opposition, while he remained blan\ 
seemingly disdainful of the pleasa; 
that befell him. | 

He was an opportunist, as we al} 
who pursue the adventurous modi 
but he knew too well how soon tl 
the present turns sere and yellow, ' 
gentlemen’s game where gentlemel 
as gentlemen should. Somewhere! 
strange Olympus of its own som: 
deity was watching. Perhaps it } 
deity who whispered to him finall! 
bright and quiet room. For fey 

b 
f 


though he played with steady, f 
cheerfulness, a slight restlessness 
seize him—as though he realize 
that the sand was still running in } 
and that the sand was running lo’ 

“One card,” said Willie. 

He had just said it when the col 
a slight start, and the duke uttered f 
expletive. Their eyes were glue( 
table at his side. He looked down: 
also gave a slight start. A card-+ 
of diamonds—had fallen from his P 


Vv 

HERE it lay among the bai 
before him, a last addition to 
tling accretion of wealth, a ~ 
timonial that somehow somet 
(Continued on Page 44 
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ODGE 


To know how the car is built is to 
recognize its exceptional fitness for 
years of hard work. 


The body is rugged in a new and 
special sense. Every pillar and 
rib and panel is steel. All parts 
and sections are welded together 
into one sturdy unit. 


There are no bolts or screws to get 
loose—nothing to shrink or warp 
or rattle. The windows fit snugly 
in their steel frames. The doors 
snap neatly shut. Unvarying 
accuracy and precision are at- 
tained throughout. 


BUSINESS COUPE 


ROTHERS 


Because there is no wood to char, 
the body is enameled in an oven 
under intense heat, resulting in a 
hard, durable finish that retains 
its lustre for years. 


The non-rumble top and rear 
quarters are done in fabric after 
the current fashion, and heighten 
noticeably the smartness and 
grace of the body lines. 


Cord tires were selected as stand- 
ard equipment for the same rea- 
son that the seat is upholstered 
in genuine leather. Every detail 
has been determined on a basis of 
comfort and service. 


The Price 1s $980 f.o. b. Detroit 
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You can offer 
Clicquot to anyone 


You needn’t hesitate about 
offering Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale to anyone—man, woman, or 
child. They all like it. 

The taste for ginger ale is 
almost universal—the liking for 
Clicquot just as general. 

Clicquot Club is made from 
spring water, Jamaica ginger, 
pure sugar for sweetening, fresh 
fruit juices, and other ingredi- 


ents as good as we can buy. 
The happy blend, which pleases 
people so much, never varies; so 
that every bottle of Clicquot is 
as good as the last and the next. 

Get it by the case for home 
use. If you prefer variety, you 


can buy Clicquot Club Sarsa- 
parilla, Birch Beer, or Root Beer. 


THE CLICQUOT, CLUB €G; 


ts 


Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
happened which shouldn’t have happened 
at all. 

It was not the embarrassment of the 


| affair that disturbed him so much, high- 


strung as were his sentiments. It was 
rather surprise and wonder that it could 


| have occurred—the wonder that the juggler 


feels when the billiard ball falls from his 


| nose, where he had placed it in perfect 


balance. Willie picked up the ace of dia- 
monds. In the painful pause which had 
ensued he was examining it with an almost 
scholarly interest. The count, the duke, 
the marquis and the baron were all leaning 
across the table, as though waiting for 
wrath and indignant denial. The silence 
was becoming oppressive when he finally 
spoke. 

““Cheest!’’ he murmured sadly. ‘Now 
what do you know about that?” 

So wrapped was he in his own reflections 
that he was the last of them all to become 
aware that something else was happening, 
and when he did he gave another slight 
start. 

It was the door again. Someone—yes, 
someone—was opening it. Nor was that 
all. He had no sooner pushed back his chair 
than he saw the duke staring across the 
room with a look of superstitious wonder. 
The duke was looking at the gilded settee 
with the damask cushions. It seemed— 
though it was hardly credible—that the 
settee was oscillating slightly, and that its 
legs were scratching upon the polished floor. 

But Willie gave it scarcely a glance. His 
eye was back at the door again. The door 
was wide open. A figure in white was stand- 
ing on the threshold. Willie pushed his 
right hand forward and leaned heavily 
against the table. Again his senses were 
reeling in a dizzy dance. His breath left 
him with something like a sigh. A girl was 
standing there in the doorway, dressed in 
flowing satin. 

She was standing very straight and quiet, 
framed by the gold woodwork, grandly, 
as in a picture. Her arms were bare and 
very white, and her neck was bare, and 
on it was flashing a necklace of diamonds, 
bright and sparkling as the wavelets on 
a hundred summer seas. Her face had a 


| calm proud look. Her eyes were steady and 


reproachful. She was looking at Willie, 
looking seemingly right through his black 
mask. 

“ Albert,’”’ she was saying, quite as though 


| she were remarking on the weather—“‘Al- 


bert, didn’t I tell you what would happen 
if you persisted in playing cards with 
people like this?”’ 

And then she looked at the duke, and 
something in the way she looked made 
even Willie turn cold and think of thick 
stone walls and iron bars. 

“You say you came here to see me,”’ she 
continued. “Albert, you act as though you 
were still in college. Hasn’t everyone told 
you that the duke always wins?” 

The duke pushed away his chair so vio- 
lently that it fell backwards on the floor. 
All trace of good fellowship had left him, 
but a grand manner remained, a very grand 
manner. 

“Signorina,”’ said the duke sternly, ‘‘may 
I ask what you imply by that remark?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, but only a 
very little, and her voice was like the sound 
of soft bells—on a January evening. 

“‘T mean to imply,” she answered, ‘‘any- 
thing you think.” 

Then Willie found his voice, or perhaps 
it was only a part of it, for it was hardly 
more than a whisper. 

“Lady!” he was saying. “Lady!” 

“Ha!” cried the duke. “So you think it 
is I who cheat at the cards? I? Ha! Sup- 
pose I tell you who it is who really is the 
cheat? Signorina, you had better close the 
door and listen to me. Someone might be 
coming. Someone you might not care to 
have hear.” 

At first it hardly seemed that she had 
heard, for she was not looking at the duke 
at all, but instead at the narrow-shouldered 
professional figure leaning against the table. 
As she looked, her expression became blank 
and almost startled; and then all at once 
it almost seemed as though she were going 
to laugh. 

“Well, I never!” she said slowly. “Well, 
I never!” And she turned swiftly and 
closed the door. 

Willie leaned against the table. He knew 
that the threads of drama were around him 
now, invisible, uncomprehended and com- 


pelling. He could feel psychic waves of 


emotion beating against him, which made 
him think confusing thoughts. He was 
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in Wonderland still, but it was a more 
wonderful Wonderland than before. The 
strange clothes, the strange room and the 
music confused him still, but he felt better 
now, as though he had taken a drink, only 
it was more than a drink. Something inside 
himself made him calm and steady. 

“Lady,” he said courteously but sadly, 
“didn’t I tell you, lady, you had ought to 
keep them diamonds in the safe deposit? 
Imagun now—what if it was some other 
guy than me?” 

“Ha!” cried the duke, rudely interrupt- 
ing. “You have said quite enough, young 
man; quite enough. Now perhaps you will 
listen to me, and the lady will listen also.” 

He pointed at Willie with a stern accus- 
ing finger, and his body seemed larger and 
rounder than it was before. 

“T and my friends,”’ said the duke, ‘“‘have 
seen a terrible thing. We have seen you 
cheat at the cards. Do not speak. It is I, 
the Duke of Boeco, who speak now. What 
will they say downstairs when I tell them— 
when we all tell them that we perceived the 
ace of diamonds fall from the sleeve of an 
American gentleman?” 

There was a pause, one of those melo- 
dramatic silences. Willie seemed to be 
making a panic-stricken effort to speak, but 
apparently he could not. 

‘““Ah!”’ said the duke. ‘‘ You turn pale! 
You perceive the disgrace! You shrink! 
You shudder! But listen to me—listen to 
me still.” 

A certain softness was coming into the 
duke’s proud face, something almost kindly 
was twinkling in his eye. 

“Ah,” said the duke, ‘‘is it not pleasant 
that we are still gentlemen? It is still not 
too late, my boy. We understand. It was 
the temptation, the high stakes. Suppose 
we should say no more about it? Suppose 
we should give our words of honor as gentle- 
men to leave it all buried here in this 
beautiful room?” 

It was a beautiful piece of generosity. 
As the sun shines triumphant through the 
clouds of storm, so the duke’s broad smile 
appeared once more. 

“Ah,” he said, “‘now you feel better. Of 
course you all feel better—now that you 
may be so safe on the word of honor of gen- 
tlemen! And you can be safe, my boy. 
There is only one thing—one little, little 
thing. I am sure a generous American will 
understand it.” 

The duke puffed out his cheeks and 
looked slowly about him. 

“It pains me to say it,’’ said the duke 
sadly, ‘but we are all poor gentlemen, very 
poor, who, much as we should wish, can do 
nothing for nothing. Ah! I can see already 
the light is beginning to dawn! We only 
ask for a little—just some reward of a 
grateful young man who should have known 
better—that is all. And what are a few 
thousand dollars to a rich, grateful young 
man, who has made a mistake! Ha! Ha! 
They are nothing! We will not even al- 
lude to it now. Tomorrow at the bank— 
you understand?”’ 

And he smiled so brightly, so generously 
and contagiously at Willie, that it seemed 
incredible that he should not smile back; 
but Willie still looked hurt, and sad, very, 
very sad. His shoulders sagged beneath 
the disgrace. He seemed lonely and be- 
draggled in that great room as he made his 
one appeal. 

“Lady!’’ he cried hoarsely. ‘‘Say—lis- 
ten—you don’t believe it, do you? Honest 
now—I’m not the kind of a guy to do a 
thing like that!” 

He paused for another attempt, and 
tried the while to rally his despairing 
thoughts. If only she had not come in—if 
only she had not been there to see him 
brought so low! 

“Listen,” he cried desperately, “listen, 
lady. You don’t think a guy like me would 
drop an ace out of his sleeve? You don’t 
think I’m that soft, lady?” 

They were listening to him now—all 
listening. Save for an inexplicable sound 
somewhere in the background, everything 
was very quiet. Of a sudden his voice rang 
out proud and strong with the innate pride 
of a great man who knows full well his 
prowess: 

“When a guy like me puts an ace in his 
sleeve it stays there till he wants it. And 
that ace—say, folks, do you take me for a 
boob? Pipe it for yourself, lady. The other 
one’s still there!”’ 

Before their astounded gaze he was reach- 
ing in his sleeve. He was pulling some- 
thing out. It was a card. It was another 
ace—another ace of diamonds! The duke 
had given a slight start, and Willie) was 
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righteous indignation. ; 

“You big fat stiff!’’ said Willie. 
you think I saw you—what? Dic! 
think I saw you pull that doubk 
Say, you better blow on your finger 
you sit in a game with a hard-wor} 
like me!”’ 

The duke uttered a meaningless | 
sound. His whole frame was q 
with anger. 

“Prove it!’’ he cried. “I dare, 
prove it!” | 

“Mister,” said Willy, “you x 
nutty.” 

And then he did something—so; 
that the duke did not perceive it ti 
too late. | 

With a swift sinuous motion 
reached under the lace collar of th; 
silk shirt. When he drew his hay! 
there were five cards in it. 

“A flush,’”’ said Willie, and toss 
on the table. ‘‘You don’t believe 
lady? Look him over. Why, { 
bird’s got cold hands tucked a) 
around his shirt tails!”’ 

Then from the far end of the ro 
a sound, a sound which made them 
about. The gold-legged settee ha 
over, but that was not all. A fig 
emerging from under it—a figure 
clothes with a mask. 

“Damnation!” a strained voice 
ing. ‘“‘Damnation! I might hal 
playing with them myself!” 

There was a stifled scream. The 
taken two steps farther into ther 

“Albert!” she cried. ‘‘Why, wilt 
the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Albert. ‘ 
get this string off my legs in a mirig 
then maybe something will be.” 

“Buddy,” said Willie coolly, “1) 
going, buddy, but I wouldn’t sit irf 
you. It takes a captain of his souly 
to play cards with guys like those’ 

Yes, instinctively he knew it ty 
was time to be going—time to be ly 
all. There was something strain¢i 
atmosphere about him which ce 
quick decision, but at the last his ec 
smote him still, and at the last he 11d 
final appeal. 

“Lady,” he said gently, “you 11 
lieve it now—about that ace?” | 

And then his heart beat faster. 
looking at him, still calm and aj 
smiling, smiling very kindly. 

“Of course I don’t,” she said in: 
voice. ‘“‘Of course I know you 
ever be so foolish.” 

“‘Cheest!”’ said Willie. ‘Nowh 
you know about that?” 

And it seemed to him that bs 
ringing in his head, sweet melodiou| 
joyous tune. And why should @ 
have been when justice and honor 
to their own again? He was mill 
ward the window now, and in thei) 
a strained and painful silence, bu: 
sudden Willie stopped. She wes 
something more. | 

“Oh, don’t go!” she was sayin 
please don’t go! Don’t you hear th 
Now that you’re here and haveit 
your game, you’d better come dy 
dance.” 

He paused, irresolute, but or! 
second, for outside the door hele 
loud voice calling, which broujt 
vague and unpleasant memories. 

“Alicia!”’ it called; ‘‘Alicia!” 

“Mercy!” she cried.  ‘“‘Her'' 
father!” 

“T guess,”’ said Willie, “yep, 2 
gotta be going.” 

His voice was sad as he said it, 


looking at him now with the cold ha 


was opening. An old bird was co! 
the room, dressed in a sheet suc 
wore in the Turkish baths, witha 
laurel around his head. 
“So long, lady,’’ said Willie. A 
“Oh, don’t go!”’ she was saying) = 
don’t. It’s only father.” 
But already a ery had interrup? 
cry of a man in pain. | 
“The money!”’ shrieked the col! 
He was pointing to the marble té 
the table was quite bare. ; 
“Camorrista!”’ roared the duk 


leaving, leaving as a captain of 
should when it is time to go, slid H 
down the waterspout, but in hisllé 
seemed as though bells, pleasant t!§ 


! 
still ringing. ¢ 


! 
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Six of Excess Strength 


AA 


Sedan *1465—Touring *99 


The Transmission—A new and highly efficient 
transmission makes gear changing a delight on 
the few occasions when it is necessary. One finger 
on the lever and the gentlest of pressure is all 
that is necessary for immediate action. 


The appearance and general equipment of the 
Jewett Sedan speak volumes for themselves. 
Here, very briefly, we call your attention to the 
mechanical elements which make this car a truly 
fine engineering achievement. 


The Motor—A six-cylinder power plant with 31/4- 
inch bore and 5-inch stroke—a total of 249 cubic 
inches of piston displacement. Compare this with 
the piston displacement of anyother five-passenger 
car and you will realize the immense power 
advantage. And, remember, it is an improvement 
of the same motor that sold in last year’s Paige 
6-44 Models for nearly $2000. 


The Frame—The especially designed frame is 6 
inches deep, with five sturdy cross members that 
assure the soundest foundation. 


The Clutch—Here you find the latest develop- 
ment in smooth, flexible action. It is a distinct 
improvement found in no other cars of the popular 
price class. 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Tax Extra 


The Universal Joints—Here is a splendid 
improvement—Universals that do not require 
frequent oiling. They retain their lubricant tightly 
sealed against dust or grime, reduce wear .and 
eliminate backlash. 


The Springs—36-inch front and 54-inch rear 
springs mean a total of 90 inches of spring sus- 
pension on each side of the car. With perfectly 
balanced construction, it must be apparent why 
the Jewett rides so easily and smoothly. 


The Axles—Both front and rear axles are Paige- 
Timkens with all that this combination implies. 
Ball bearings in the steering spindles—a type of 
construction not found in other cars—insure the 
easiest of steering. Front and rear the Jewett 
carries the best axles that money can buy. 


The complete Paige-Jewett line of six-cylinder passenger cars offers a selection of 
thirteen models priced from $995 to $3350. The complete line of Paige trucks meets 
every haulage need. They are sold and serviced by Paige Dealers everywhere. 


JEWETT 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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Thrifty Fastidiotts 
Motorists Know | 


Kyanize Motor Car Enamels 
flow with ease, level out to ridgeless 
smoothness and dry with a rich lus- 
tre that is absolutely waterproof. 


Begin with a clean surface, apply 
as instructions provide. Keep dust 
away, and your car takes on added 
youth and beauty. 

| 


Go to your KYANIZE dealer, show 
him your car. He'll supply the sat- 
isfying KYANIZE answer. 

Satisfaction! We guarantee it or 


“money back for the empty can.” 


Write for free booklet, “How | 
| to Paint Your Automobile.” 


an RZ SANTO A 


Ler 
Y COA 
BOSTON VarNisHic® 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, MONTREAL 


‘ i 
{ \, j 


| Gao Wartich Co. 


| Everett Station 
j 


| | he was finally committed to it. 
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Taz SECRET PEARLS 


favorite investment of the underworld! A 
diamond, value in a small compass, a cur- 
rency without depreciation, a letter of 
credit, requiring no embarrassing creden- 
tials, good to the far ends of the earth. 

Yet on the other hand—in this very 
thing, for instance—suppose they took a 
notion to go after him on general principles, 
have some of their thugs hold him up and 
go through him! They would get it—and 
with it him! With the evidence of the 
double-cross on him he would be through, 
busted, picked up most likely some morn- 
ing in some back lot, a thing with a crushed 
head. 

No; going over it all again, there was 
nothing but that one bet—the variation of 
that old plan of crooks with jewels; the use 
of a woman, as they often used her; but 
not in the old haphazard way the ordinary 
crook worked; a variation that was new. 

As he was reviewing his play again, 
staring with his gambler’s face at the gilded 
arabesques on the opposite wall of the 
magnified jewel box where he sat, the man 
he was waiting for, the senior partner of 
Paillot & Cie., stood silently in the cur- 
tainedentrance. He wasa tall, cadaverous, 
carefully restored Frenchman of sixty-five 
who retained the old-time elegance of an 
imperial and wore the black clothes of an 
exceptionally dressy undertaker. 

“What will it be today?”’ he asked with 
a ceremonial politeness which faintly indi- 
cated both hate and fear. 

He felt, as a matter of fact, both. For 
Diamond Mike held in his possession inti- 
mate information concerning the private 
life and adventures of the elegant gentle- 
man before him—information so valuable 
that he considered it a concession approach- 
ing actual kindness that he used it only to 
secure the jewels that he had from time 
to time invested in here at cost. And yet to 
him, at times like this, it was worth much 
money to be sure you were buying gems at 
actual cost and dealing with an expert who 
dare not cheat, betray or double-cross you. 

“You know that necklace—those phony 
pearls you sold me here three weeks ago?”’ 
inquired Diamond Mike, starting on his 
business without delay. 

“T do, yes,’ replied the stiff, precise 


| voice, with the faint intonation of aversion 


and fear. 
““Didn’t you tell me it was the copy of a 


| real one that you had in stock?” 


“The exact copy, yes.” 

“Ts it here now—the real one?”’ 

SULTS a 

“Let me see it, then,’’ said Diamond 
Mike Flynn. 

He sat—when the other went out— 
examining his game for the last time before 
It was a 


(Continued from Page 4) 


change for him—in jewels—this plan. But 
so much the better—the less expected. And 
pearls, even more than diamonds, brought 
value into small compass. 

He sat without visible motion until he 
saw the cadaverous form of the jeweler 
appear simultaneously in the entrance and 
the gilt-framed mirror opposite. He came 
in with the stiff motions of his kind and 
placed the costly case of pearls, with the 
gestures of the performance of a sacred 
rite, on the frail gilt table before the mirror; 
opened it and showed the iridescent gems 
against the dark richness of the interior. 

“They ain’t so big, are they?” asked 
Diamond Mike suspiciously. For he was 
not much of an expert on pearls. 

“‘No; but they are unusually perfect, 
unusually matched.” 

“And that would make them more 
regular, huh? More even, like artificial 
ones would be?” said Flynn, thinking of 
the duplicate. 

‘*Perhaps—in that particular,’ conceded 
the dealer. 

“Well, how much?” asked the hard 
voice of his visitor. 

“‘One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars,’’ replied the high, querulous tones of 
the jeweler. 

““Aw, go on! Come through!”’ said the 
curt voice of the labor grafter, a dozen 
threats in its colorlessness. 

“T cannot! It will be impossible! I 
have all my expenses—my interest, my 
overhead. And other customers will now 
examine besides also,’ said the high voice, 
hurrying on alone, lapsing slightly into an 
earlier use of English as it hurried and 
stopped, in the other’s stolid silence. 

“Come on! How much?” asked Dia- 
mond Mike Flynn again, keeping his steady 
eyes still on him, and brought him by 
scornful silence and eye-play down toward 
cost values. 

“One hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars,” the other man conceded in the 
end. ‘‘Not one cent less. It costs me that 
today. I will show you the bills of sale— 
to me.” 

“Come on, then! Let’s see them!” 
responded Flynn, indicating that the bar- 
gaining was coming toward its end. 

“All right,” he said when they were 
shown, and pushed them back upon the 
table. ‘‘And now how much for these?” 

Turning away, he brought out from the 
hiding place he had made in the lining of 
his clothes his own accumulation of dia- 
monds in their little chamois bag. There 
was less chance for discussion there. He 
had bought them from this man. They 
both knew each stone perfectly. But it was 
some time before they had reached an 
agreement on the stones needed to produce 


November |; 


the added twenty thousand dollar} 
their transaction required. | 

“That’s all I'll give,” said Flynn; 
“‘And that goes!’”’ The other gaye 4 
groan. ‘I’m getting done, at tha’ 
know and I know that some of thes 
are worth today plenty more than) 
for them. And now,’ continued }} 
closing the talk and taking out § 
fold, ‘‘here’s the rest of it. Count # 

The eyes of the expert in values, 
nized the bills with a first gleam ojp 
hension. 

“The banks are all closed,” he sy; 

“Forget it!’’ said Diamond Mike 
“You’ve got your own safe. Yo 
think there’s anything wrong with ¢ 
that they’re phony?”’ he continued ¢ 
ingly. 

“No,” replied the other, his sy 
apparently satisfactory. 

“Tf there is,’ said Flynn, “7; 
here. I’m not leaving town—yet, ij 
not likely to.” 

“Very well,’’ said the jewel meh 
running his long, white, appre 
fingers through the sheaf of bills ¢ 

And now Diamond Mike Flynn, 
at the iridescent baubles agains 
dark background for a last time, eld 
costly case and looked it over 

“T’ll want a bill of sale for t 
first price—one hundred and fif 
dollars,’’ he announced then, lo 

“Very well,” replied the ot 
slight hesitation. 2 

“And another thing,” said th 
grafter, looking up once more: “Hi 
got another box like this here?” | 

“No, no! Not the same!” retur 
jeweler, shrinking from further de 

“‘Well, as much like it as possit 
rected Flynn, and eventually got tli 
that he wanted; and that might bit 
sary for his plans—a second costlj 
case for a necklace, stamped with tin 
of Paillot & Cie. Having it, he 
satisfaction. 

‘“‘Have you got a way out—in t]] 
here?”’ he asked. 

“Why —why, yes.” 

“Show it to me,” said Diamonc\ 
starting instinctively—on general 
ciples now—to cover all his moves. 

Outside, across the street from tli 
entrance, the man with the shell-pir} 
waited in yain, consuming endle ¢ 
rettes, for the man who had slippi| 


4 


j 
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T SEVEN o’clock Diamond Mik#l 
came into the main entrancef 
restaurant and cabaret he had ba 
quenting lately and cast his levelli 
(Continued on Page 48) 


Back of Flynn and Before the Others Came the Shadow of a Hand Upon the Door -— > | 
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P/ ~Repaired and back on the road in 
exactly 2 Hours and 7 Minutes - 


T was a rainy day in St. 

Louis. The streets were wet. 
The car skidded. Smash! Re- 
gardless of how staunchly a 
commercial body is built, some- 
thing must give way when it 
strikes a trolley car. 


The side panel and door of this 
one were badly damaged. 


The driver phoned the office 
and they told him to take the 
car over to the Martin-Parry 
Assembly Plant. In exactly two 
hours and seven minutes after 
the accident happened, the car 
was back on the road completely 
repaired. 


How Was It Done? 


Martin-Parry bodies are an en- 
gineered line, made up of com- 
pletely standardized parts which 
permit rapid, economical manu- 
facture and quick and easy re- 
placement. All similar parts 
are interchangeable—damaged 
units may be repaired at mini- 
mum cost. 


The Martin-Parry organization 
has recognized the necessity of 
building commercial bodies in 
the same manner that other 
automotive products are manu- 
factured—that is, to design 
them carefully for economical 
volume production and to dis- 
tribute, sell and service them for 


the best interests of the dealer 
and user. 


Standardized Construction 
Means High Quality 


The fact that Martin-Parry 
Bodies are built in separate 
units at our factories and as- 
sembled in any of thirty Assem- 
bly Plants located in all parts 
of the country, demonstrates con- 
clusively the unvarying accuracy 
with which they are made. 


When you buy a delivery car, 
remember that Martin-Parry 
Standardized Bodies and 
Martin-Parry Assembly Plants 
give you the utmost in Commer- 
cial car Service. 


MARTIN-PARRY CORPORATION, General Offices: York, Pa.; Factories: York, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Lumberton, Miss. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


STANDARDIZED COMMERCIAL BODIES 
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DO YOU ENJOY 
A REAL GOOD 


LAUGH 


HEN go right out to-night and 

visit a motion picture theatre 
showing any of the following famous 
brands of comedies, all EDUCATIONAL 
PICTURES: 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
HAMILTON COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
CAMPBELL COMEDIES 
EARL HURD COMEDIES 


TONY SARG’S ALMANAC 
TORCHY COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 


Every one of these motion pictures cost, to 
produce, as much in time, thought and money 
as was formerly spent only on feature pictures. 


Artists who have brought joy and laughter to 
millions will entertain you-suchcharactersas: | 


Lloyd Hamilton 
Bobby Vernon 
Neal Burns 
Dorothy Devore 


George Stewart 
Vera Steadman | 
Lige Conley 
Jimmie Adams | 


and many others. The pictures are built up 
from genuinely humorous situations which 
are at the same time possible situations— 
ones you have been in yourself. 


Maybe, too, you would enjoy scenic dramas 
like the WILDERNESS TALES, by Robert | 
C. Bruce, or current news as portrayed in 
KINOGRAMS,orthefinescreen presentation 
of THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


They are all EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, 
and can be identified by our trade-mark on 
posters and lobby-cards in theatre entrances. 


When You See This, 
GolIn--- 


It’s the Sign of a 
WHOLE Evening’s Entertainment 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
E. W. Hammons, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
around the half-empty room, looking for 
the girl he had planned to use as the hiding 
place for his jewels. 

It was the restaurant called Rose Palace, 
owned by a man named Jacob Rosenberg, 
who now called himself Jake Rose. The 
time was early yet for the real crowd, the 
dancers and the spenders, and the place 
had still the dead, unhealthy air of a 
pleasure market out of hours. 

The eye of Diamond Mike, not finding 
what it sought, was caught at once by that 
of the proprietor, a round-bodied, round- 
eyed, round-headed man, whose brown, 
loose, bilious face was surmounted by an 
absolutely bald head of an almost startling 
whiteness. 

““You’re in early,” he said to his cus- 
tomer in an exaggeration of the brief hard 
manner of those who know much and say 
little. 

“T’ve got a meeting on tonight. Where’s 
Mary?” responded Diamond Mike Flynn. 

“‘She won’t be in for half an hour any- 
way,” said Rose, extracting a watch from 


““Ah-hah,” said Flynn. ‘Well, I’ve got 
just about that long. What you got to 
eat?” 

Reaching out for the menu, he ordered 
his meal from the waiter whom the pro- 
prietor had beckoned up and left with him, 
and waited for it to be served, glancing 
through his evening paper and looking 
every now and then around the room. 

It was a place where quite a number of 
the labor grafters came in; easy money 
with them, as with other members of the 
underworld, meaning night life—food, 
drink and women. But it was early yet; 
the time for dancing and excitement had 
not yet come. The eyes of the diner did not 
see one yet in any part of the florid room. 

The farther corners of the place were 
not yet fully lighted; at one end the 
painted lattices and roses on the wall were 
still in deep gloom. And the water from 
the fountain in the center splashed over 
the marble bodies of the nymphs and into 
the little pool below quite loudly in the 
dispirited and intermittent talk of the few 
early comers. The negro orchestra had 
come now, but was still occupied with 
preparation. And no one greeted Flynn 
until the bareheaded proprietor came back 
beside his table again. 

‘‘Gladys’s in,” he told him now. “She 
don’t know anything about Mary—I don’t 
think. But she says she’s coming over to 
see you. She’s got something to string 
you about.” 

“Ts she with Mary much now?” asked 
Diamond Mike Flynn, looking up. 

“‘She’s got a pretty good line on her all 
the time,’ Rose answered in a lowered 
voice. And the two looked up to watch 
the girl herself come toward them—a 


- his rounded vest. 


| slender, wiry, blond girl, with an extrava- 


gant hairdressing like a basket of matted 
gold, an extravagant display of flesh- 
colored stockings and an extravagant 
buoyancy of manner. 

Sitting down abruptly, she projected 
herself forward on her sharp elbows across 
the small table at which Diamond Mike 
was sitting. 

“You want to know where Mary is?” 
she asked shrilly. ‘‘I’ll tell you where she 
is—probably. She’s out with that gassed 
guy, that dying gladiator, she dug out at 
that army hospital a week or so ago— 
mothering him some more.” 

“So you say,” broke in the round pro- 
prietor, who had taken the third seat at 
the end of the table. 

“Well, I’m liable to know, ain’t I?” the 


girl demanded, staring rigidly. ‘“‘Some- 
thing?’”’ 
“Do you know—right now, tonight, 


where she is?’’ asked Rose, persisting. 

“Say, you want to keep your eye on 
that,’’ she went on, turning and addressing 
Flynn, without answering him. 

“Don’t worry,’ said Diamond Mike, 
looking up at her, catching the gleam back 
in her eye. 

“For you might wake up and find you’ve 
lost her some bright morning,” she went on, 
bantering him with her sharp voice and 
rigid face. “That’s how they get that 


way. 
“Which way?” Flynn asked her. 
“When they see they’re sick and they 
get to mothering them it’s all off.” 
“Aw, how do you get that way your- 
self?”’ Jake Rose asked her. 
_ “That’s all right,’ she answered, start- 
ing now to back up what she had said at 


| first just to get Flynn going. 


ought to. 
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“You know yourself she never noticed 
him till he chased her here, after she was 
over singing that time in the hospital.”’ 

“That’s all right,’’ she repeated. 

“You know yourself she’s tried to shake 
him a dozen times.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“Tf there is anything like that on with 
you skirts, you can’t fool me. I can see it 
coming for days,” said the proprietor. ‘‘I 
I’ve seen it enough. But all 
there is here—he’s got a bad case. She’s 
got him hypnotized—singing. And she 
don’t know how to lose him, try as hard as 
she can. Why wouldn’t she try? What’s 
he got to hand her but the con? He’s stary- 
ing to death, without a dollar, and dying 
at the same time.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said Gladys Gay, 
smiling the sudden smile of a successful 
josher, but going on still. ‘I didn’t claim 
anything else, did I—not yet?”’ 

“e RY ety lz2 

“Yes, yet! All I said was,’’ she contin- 
ued, sobering again, ‘‘that it was the first 
step. When they’re sorry for them and 
start mothering them they are on their way 


ast. 

“He'll be dead by next month,” said 
Jake Rose. 

‘“He’s dead now—from the feet up,’’ 
said Diamond Mike, for he could see this 
whole talk when it wasn’t josh was bunk 
for his consumption—the way those girls 
try to work the men for one another. “So 
forget him. What I want to know now is 
if you can tell me anything about my 
chances of connecting with her in the next 
fifteen minutes,’’ he said, pulling out his 
watch with an unusual gesture of interest 
and impatience. 

“T don’t know,” said the girl, letting 
down. ‘You might, but I don’t think so. 
What’s the hurry?” 

“No hurry,” said Diamond Mike, the 
mask dropping down over his features once 
more. “I just thought I’d take a look at 
her before she went on.” 

“She’s got you going, hasn’t she?’’ com- 
mented the girl. 

“Sure! You all have,” said Flynn, a 
slight touch of contemptuousness behind 
his banter. ‘‘But if I don’t see her now you 
might tell her I’ll be in later—if you can’t 
send her out now.” 

“All right, I’ll tell her when she comes. 
I’ve got to go now. I’ll be on in half an 
hour,” said the girl, getting up and passing 
back in the direction of the improvised 
dressing rooms off the corridor behind the 
little cabaret stage. 

“She’s full of hops,’’ said Jake Rose, 
regarding her lithe, lean back, her legs be- 
neath their dark-fringed draperies, march- 
ing away with exaggerated suppleness. 
“Mary never thought twice about that 

va 

“Tf she did, he’d ’a’ been dead before she 
thought a third time.”’ 

“He’s a dead one—more ways than 
one,’’ said the proprietor. 


And Diamond Mike devoted himself to, 


his dessert, dismissing the subject from the 
conversation. She couldn’t fuss him about 
that other girl, so far as any proposition 
like: that was concerned. He’d seen too 
many of her kind to think she’d fall for that. 

“Listen,’’ said the cabaret proprietor, 
after a sidewise glance at him and another 
about the room. ‘‘ What’s the idea of this 
thing they touched off night before last?”’ 

“What thing?”’ 

“That bomb that blew off the porch of 
Svenson, the business agent of the paint- 
ers.” 

“Just a little wheeze for a warning, 
maybe,’’ answered Diamond Mike, looking 
around the room with careful indifference. 

“For what?” 

“For getting gay—butting in and trying 
to pull down too much graft on his own 
account. He needed some discipline— 
probably.” 

““Are they going to knock him off?” 
asked the rounded proprietor with intense 
but furtive interest. 

“Why wouldn’t they if he don’t straighten 
up? And you can tell him I said so,’’ added 
Diamond Mike suggestively. 

“Tell him! How should I tell him when 
I don’t know him?” asked the round pro- 
prietor in hasty denial. 

“T didn’t say you did,”’ replied the other 
man briefly, his meal practically done. 

*“ Anyhow, a man makes a big mistake— 
going up against this present combination 
now,’ commented Rose, disregarding the 
awkward break in the conversation. ‘‘They 
get them almost always—these double- 


- crossers.”’ 


Novem 


“You’re right—probably,”’ saick 
unmoved by his statement. | 
“Who’s doing it all—probably{ 
the other man, still persisting. 
“Doing what?” 


now—Soup Kelowski?”’ 
“No, not that poor Hunk. He’s , 
they tell me,”’ said Flynn, pushing, 
chair. ‘ 
“Who is it then—that One-Fin Ff; 
“Tt might be, at that.” [ 
“He’s bad.” | 
“You've said it,’’ agreed the ot! 
“T’d hate to have him out wit, 
sticks of that stuff to spatter me 
with. They say he almost alws 
them.”’ 
‘‘He’s all right, so they tell 


calis it? He can move the fingers 
know it?” 

“They got them now so they ¢; 
them—in some cases—sewed on s) 


stated the bald-headed proprietor’ 
yet it’s comical, at that, to watch 
hear the cracks he makes about | 
he gets lit up a little, showing wha 
do with it.” 
“They have to keep practicing 
them,’”’ said Flynn in a matte} 
voice. 
“He’s worst—he’s funniest w) 


, 


he’s ready to go out on somethi 
wild—the way I get it.” > | 

“What does he care for anythin} 
or alive?’”’ asked Flynn. He looke; 
watch indifferently. ‘Well, evide 
ain’t going to be here,’’ he observ 
glancing around for a last time in | 


very first move in the play had gone; 
him. However, all life is a gai) 
the world he lived in. If the fir) 
falls wrong the next one may cor 
way. 

At any rate, the cards were del, 
game begun, without any possible i 
back. And Diamond Mike, with 
passive face, turned out of the Rosi’ 
on his dangerous enterprise—to i 
cross the other members of the b) 
who ruled the labor grafters—vh 
pearls still on his sleek person. 


Iv 


HE big three, or so-called murdi 

to whose headquarters this mi 
going, was one of those grotesque ¢/f 
ments of modern city life which wif 
ably seem incredible fifty years fro 
but are perfectly natural outgrowt, 
present conditions. 

The so-called labor skate, oll 
grafter, sometimes a business ag! 
some of the unions of the building 
has long been known as one of the :) 
est and most versatile crimi 
underworld. A creature like no} 
part demagogue, part blackmail 
a Jack-of-all-trades 2 


I 


blackmail he collects from emplo\s 
his ability to call strikes. i 

Now the calling of successful 
depends fundamentally, quite of! 
violence; on being able to beat ) 


thugs hired from the slums and pé 
the union sluggers, out of secret ful 
It was the development of these 3 
of paid thugs which eventually 
about such combinations as the bij 
the so-called labor terrorists, madi! 
the men who commanded the mos 
tive of them. Their little bands | 
cenaries and adherents beat a! 
succession the scabs, the opposition | 
politically in their own unions, 2} 
power of hostile and competing le@ 
the other unions, until in the e0 
terrorized all parties in the situati 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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In 1912, several Hoovers were purchased to beat, 
sweep and suction clean the rugs in the Residential 
Halls at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The results were most gratifying. The cleaning 
was done thoroughly, in much less time, without 
tiring the operators or scattering unwholesome 
dust. And the heavy cost of sending rugs to the 
cleaners was saved. 


Today, twenty-nine Hoovers are in daily use. 


Over this period of ten years there has been ample 
opportunity to observe the effects of Hoover- 


_ cleanings upon the life of thousands of rugs. 


Naturally the rugs are walked upon a great deal, 
with so many students going and coming. 


“Our rugs wear from three to five years longer 
than formerly,” states Mrs. Elizabeth C. Grider, 
House Director.* “This alone has paid for our 
Hoovers many times over: 


“It is my experience that The Hoover, by its 


Have you had a demonstration of 
the new, easily connected and high- 
powered air-cleaning Hoover at- 
tachments for dustless cleaning? 


beating process, really extracts all the hidden, 
nap-cutting dirt from the depths of our rugs and 
so averts much wear on them. 


“Furthermore, The Hoover sweeps beautifully— 
it collects the stubbornest litter in an instant; it 
brightens colors and even lifts any crushed nap, as 
well as cleans by air. 


“T have yet to see anything that approaches The 
Hoover in cleaning efficiency, durability, ease of 
operation or economy.” 


Satisfied users of The Hoover now number nearly 
amillion. Talk to the Hoover users in your locality; 
let their endorsements be your guide. 


You can easily own a Hoover. On our divided 
payment plan, 17c to 23c a day soon buys one. 
There are three models, a size for every purse. 


Have a free home demonstration. Phone any 
Hoover Branch Office, or write us for names of 
Authorized Dealers. 


*Over fifty thousand additional endorsements are in our possession 
Many refer to Hoovers in constant use for ten years or more 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Nortru Canton, Ou1o 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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WILLS SAINTE 
CLAIRE 


Gray Goose leads the way. At 
the apex of his flying wedge, he 
guides the destinies of his flock. 
Nothing passes him—unhurried, 
yet invincible. 


Nothing surpasses the Wills 
Sainte Claire. Whatever your 
motoring experience, ownership 
or antecedents, you know, and 
your friends know, that you can 
drive no motor car embodying 
greater mechanical fineness and 
admitted prestige than the Wills 
Sainte Claire. 


The superbly flexible power of 
the 8-cylinder motor with over- 
head valves and cams; the buoy- 
ant and fatigue-less travel; the 
immeasurable safety in the 
Molybdenum steel construction 
of the car give you a new con- 
ception of luxurious motoring. 
C. H. WILLS & COMPANY 


Marysville, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
controlled for themselves and their de- 
pendents the blackmail to be gathered 
from the hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year which can be effected by the threat 
of strikes in great cities, especially in the 
building trades. 

And so by a perfectly natural process 
had grown up this apparently grotesque 
and impossible thing—these strange rulers 
of the labor grafters, the three; men of 
leisure and lavish expenditure of great in- 
comes, assessed from hundreds of millions 
of capital of which they own not a cent; 
white-handed princes of labor who never 
work and never will; dressy and highly 
manicured master murderers who direct a 
private force of professional sluggers, dy- 
namiters and assassins for their own pur- 
poses, defy the law with corps of highly 
paid retained lawyers, and hold in ridicule 
the police power of the city through the 
city politicians—obedient to the wishes of 
a greater power of the underworld, which 
holds at once money, murder and votes in 
its close control. 

The member of this curious council who 
was on his way to double-cross it in one of 
its most important transactions turned 
from the Rose Palace in the direction of 
its headquarters, compelled by an unex- 
pected chance to retain the proceeds of his 
double dishonesty upon him. 

As he passed along a close observer might 
have noticed the slight swelling made by 
the thin box of jewels where they lay in the 
inside pocket of his buttoned coat, and 
aiso perhaps the two other little bulges— 
the one in the left-hand lower coat pocket 
made by the second jewel box which he had 
secured for possible use in the carrying out 
of his trick of hiding the jewels, the other 
in the right-hand lower pocket of the coat 
made by the automatic pistol which always 
lay there as a necessary equipment for his 
trade. 

The bearer of the doubly stolen fortune 
passed out of the small highly lighted sec- 
tion of the city where its night life centers 
and soon was traversing the now desolate 
and deserted wholesale district—a solitary 
figure in a very lonely place. 

It seemed more lonely, more strangely 
and unnaturally deserted, because, on ac- 
count of daylight-saving time, the light of 
day still lingered faintly on its emptiness. 
The dark, old-fashioned wholesale business 
blocks, grimed with smoke, stared down on 
him from their vacant eyelike windows 
with the threat and mystery of late twi- 
light. _His footsteps resounded loudly in 
the silent street. It was a somber and 
depressing way of approach to a dangerous 
enterprise. But if the man concerned 
thought of this he gave no sign of it either 
in his face or manner. 

He turned his last corner and saw that 
the motor cars of the other two members 
of the three were already there before the 
entrance to their headquarters—the robin’s- 
egg blue roadster of Smiling Jack Geegan, 
the bright yellow-and-maroon limousine of 
Black Hand Joe the Italian. Of the three, 
Diamond Mike alone, older and more 
cautious than the other two, stuck to jew- 
els. For the others—like the rest of the 
labor grafters today—it was automobiles. 

So there they were, upstairs, talking to- 
gether already, waiting for him and what 
they hoped he might be bringing them. He 
could see a light up there in headquarters. 
Seeing it and turning his eyes down again, 
Diamond Mike walked deliberately by the 
highly colored automobiles into the soiled 
and disreputable entrance of the building, 
the headquarters of so many of the labor 
grafters of the city. 

It stood between the wholesale and po- 
litical centers of the city, a shabby struc- 
ture which had passed into dilapidation 
and decay with the startling rapidity with 
which such changes come in fast-growing 
American cities. By an extension of the 
grim jocularity which bestowed the name 
of murder trust upon its most distinguished 
tenants, the old building was quite generally 
known in the conversation of the street 
and the underworld as the morgue—in 
allusion to the variety of murders and vio- 
lent assaults which had taken place there. 

Inside, the place was even more forbid- 
ding than out. Shabby, dingy, out of date, 
the offices that did not contain labor graft- 
ers or that were not empty housed second- 
class advertising agents and canvassers, 
hangdog private detectives, more-than- 
questionable lawyers. But principally, 
more than all else, it housed the labor 
grafter, from the hatchet-faced men in 
wrinkled gray suits, picking a precarious 
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living from some little craft, to the pros- 
perous, brilliant-plumaged ones like the 
membership of the big three. 

The elevator was not running at this time 
of night, and Diamond Mike, forced to 
walk, trudged unhurriedly up the dingy 
stairway to the offices. A decrepit old 
black-walnut banister guarded the stairs 
and top of the stair well; along the walls 
a very high soiled dark green dado ended 
in a smudged strip of lighter wall above. 
And one lonely incandescent light, swung 
at the end of a common insulated wire, 
threw its insufficient light on the gloomy 


green-blind-ended corridor extending down ~ 


into the block, and the still gloomier and 
more suggestive dimness of the next flight 
of stairs which went above. 

Turning at right angles to the left, the 
steady progress of the footsteps of Dia- 
mond Mike Flynn resounded down the 
empty corridor to the location of the next 
and last electric light. There he stopped, 
and, pressing his full hand against the 
ground glass of the door of the only lighted 
office in the hallway, gave the customary 
signal for admission to those inside. 

For a moment he stood there waiting, an 
oddly ornate figure in the sordid and 
shabby hall, like an actor waiting for an 
entrance in the bare ugliness behind a 
stage. Then the door swung back and he 
passed in, prepared with the skill of long 
experience for his opening play with the 
other members of the three. 

The door was opened by the tall, sham- 
bling figure of Smiling Jack Geegan, show- 
ing the usual quick grin set on a long 
grotesquely humorous face, the face of the 
youthful jester who is hailed on the street 
corners of cities as a comic. He was dressed 
as ornately and much more floridly than 
the man who entered. 

“Hello, Mike, you old crook!”’ he greeted 
him with a humorous grimace of welcome 
on his wide, long-upper-lipped mouth. 

“Hello,” Flynn answered in a curt and 
surly voice. 

The Italian Cattaio, Black Hand Joe, he 
saw, sat at the other end of the long table 
in the center of the room, facing the en- 
trance, his yellow-shod feet on the table’s 
edge, his chair and body tipped back, his 
hat down over his eyes, staring out with his 
usual surly air, smoking his cigarette. Both 
fixed their eyes on him with a significant 
earnestness. 

Realizing this and for what they were 
waiting, Diamond Mike came on across 
the room in a purposely protracted silence, 
putting up to them the disadvantage of 
starting. 

“Let us in on it!’’ called the voice of the 
tall jester, Geegan, back of him. ‘‘Have 
you got it in your kick or not?” 

“What do you think?” asked the new- 
comer with an ill-natured glance. 

“T dunno. What do I?” responded 
Smiling Jack Geegan, waiting in continued 
geod nature, his comical smile still on his 
ace. 

“‘Didn’t you see in tonight’s paper where 
he dropped dead?”’ 

““What—before you got there?” 

“Before I was due fo get there—by an 
hour!” 

The sudden silence he had looked for 
filled the room. The smile of Jack Geegan 
stood frozen on his face, a forced crafty 
leer, far more cruel and sinister than any 
possible expression of frank anger. The 
Italian moved his legs and showed his 
bright green socks as he shifted his yellow 
shoes where he had them cocked up against 
the table, but he did not speak, and his 
eyes and upper face remained concealed 
beneath the shadow of his hat brim. 

“You missed your calling,’’ said Smiling 
Jack after a moment more. 

“Yeah, in what way?” returned Flynn 
with an answering threat in his voice. 

“You should have been a train dis- 
patcher—and everything would always 
start on time.”’ 

This was just the opening that Flynn 
was playing for. 

“Yeah—just like you were in that taxi- 
company touch!” he came back, taunting 
him, starting up a jawing match, getting 
their minds off the main thing. 

The young Italian at the table’s end till 
now had merely sat staring suspiciously. 
But now, in place of speaking, he burst 
into a strangely sudden strangling cough, 
which he broke off finally, apparently try- 
ing to speak. _ 

“Or you either,” said Diamond Mike, 
anticipating him, forcing the fight on him 
in turn, “when we were on that new 
station job!” 


Nocombae 
: 
é | 

The Italians are easy to start, | 
this one on his feet, catching at his 
trying to talk, when the thing took 
turn. 

“Forget it!” said the voice of 
Jack. ‘Forget it! We all break an; 
and then.”’ 

He stepped between Flynn and t} 
ian, smiling the smile of the streets \4 
underworld, which reduces all thin, 
and bad, fortunate and unfortuaied 
surdity. : 

“Forget it!’’ he said with a crook 
“‘What were you, out on a date wii 
Jane?”’ } 

“Like hell I was!”’ said Diamonv 
still forcing the quarrel on him. “4 
mix my kidding and love scene 
business, like some I could mention 

“Sit down, anyhow,”’ said the tals 
unmoved from his good nature, pli 
long, conciliatory hand upon the | 
man’s shoulder, “long enough to j 
how it was. Sit down! Go on!” 
forcing him with friendly pressu: 
seat at the long table next to 
only facing away, not toward 
door, and himself took an extra seat 
the Italian—and facing Flynn an 
behind him. ‘Go on! Tell us!” 
rected. 

“What is there to tell?”’ asked Fi} 
humoredly, still planning to get # 
and fighting and off the main issue, | 
due there in his office at four o’el: 
went there. And when I got there! 
croaked over an hour before.”’ 

“°Pit it all out in mamma’s 
urged Smiling Jack Geegan, hi 
mood of good humor still uncha 
clown’s smile on his flexible mout 
the long upper lip. ‘“‘Let’s have it af 
the beginning.” f 

They sat there while Flynn put | 
story with impassive face and plann| 
they could start over again; by wh) 
tricks or threats of violence and terr 
could hope to lay their hands agai) 
that bribe which he told them had } 
through their fingers, when the 
out of that contract that the 
held fell into other hands. Th 
sank, they went over step by 
tails of new plans. And Diamon 
reason to believe now what he ] 
tioned once or twice earlier—thsz 
them fooled. 

They sat there, a strange crew f| 
monotonous matter-of-fact talk 
mail and violence; all carefully, 
pishly dressed, according to their indi 
ideas of the mode; all carefully gr 
and highly manicured; and one at | 
the Italian—heavily perfumed. A cj 
freebooters of a strange new type grt! 
in great cities; soft-handed pirates) 
manicured murderers, dressed and per! 
for the night life of the city—the ligh 
rich food and the numerous amour} 
the cheap young girls they were i 
hunting there. - 

“Well, Mike,’’ said Smiling Jack (% 
finally, in the tone of one closing up| 
cussion, “‘we’re out of luck this pla| 
we'll clean up on that job yet.””—_ 

Reaching forward from where he §, 
placed his long, friendly, almost affé 
ate hand upon the older man’s shoue 
not six inches from where the pearlit 
buttoned inside of his smooth co 
other man, as he felt it there, : 
behind his still mask if his eye could 
the slightly noticeable swelling ma 
their case, a little bulging like a shi 
papers or a bill fold. 

His attention was suddenly taken 
from this idea by the Italian. Startg 
speak now, he again broke into a {a 
unexpected paroxysm of coughin) 
strange-sounding cough, cera i) 
and false, it seemed to Diamond Mik«s 
listened to it now and waited. | 

While the two others of the big! 
waited and stared at the cougher, bik 
Flynn and before the others cam 
shadow of a hand upon the door. 1] 
not the ordinary impression of a# 
which shows a yellowish pink t 
ground glass; but a shadow, from dit 
opposite the electric light in the hall? 
hand against the glass which did not 
the usual contours of flattened fles 
odd rigid-looking shadow, 
artificial-looking fingers, more lik 
ray photograph than the outline 0 
nary human fingers upon glass. 

The Italian’s furious coughing cal 
an end at last—some little time af 
shadow on the door had disappeared 
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TYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


If you want to satisfy your desire 
for real luxury in an overcoat this sea- 
son, wear a Styleplus! 

Good fabric must be used to make 
a good overcoat. The cloth must be 
used liberally to give the roomy comfort 
and smart big effect. The tailoring 
must be expert to bring out the style 
and make it stay in all weathers. 


Styleplus overcoats are made that 
way to look and wear that way. 
They’re all-wool.and they’re guaranteed. 

The fashionable new patterns. 
Fancy and plain-back fabrics. Unlimited 
choice of models—some with Kimono 
sleeves. Others with Raglan sleeves. 
Belts and half belts. Greatcoats for 
severe weather, lighter coats for every- 
day wear. And they all have the style! 

Wear yours over a Styleplus suit. 
If you don’t know a Styleplus dealer, 
ask us. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


sht 1922 
‘onneborn 
lL. Inc. 


Look for the big name in clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 
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Some also at $40 
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The Trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TiwotHy CoLe 


The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 
offers indemnity, 
backed up by ample 
financial strength 
accumulated in more 
than’a century” of 


faingdealingpwemisne 
Hartford will sell 
you safe insurance 
and, without extra 
cost, will safeguard 
your property by a 
complete inspection 
by trained engineers 
who co-operate with 
you in eliminating 
fire hazards. “leoolk 
into this. Call in a 
Hartford agent. He 
may save money for 


you or keep you 
free from loss by 
fire. 


There's a Hartford agent near you. 
Write for his name and address. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 
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“‘T guess I’ll drop into a drug store and 
get something for this,’’ he said in a hoarse 
voice. ‘‘And then I gotta go on over to the 
Building Laborers’ Hall. There’s a hot 
meeting on there tonight.”’ 

A few minutes after he was gone, leaving 
Geegan still smiling and putting out some 
more of his comical cracks. A few minutes 
later and the telephone rang, and was an- 
swered promptly by Geegan, from where 
he happened to be standing quite near to it. 

“‘Listen,’’ he now said, putting the tele- 
phone receiver back and turning with a 
humorous and engaging smile. “‘She claims 
I had a date with her. She lies, but I’ve 
got to see her for a minute or it’s all off. 
You, wait on here, will you, Mike?”’ he con- 
tinued ingratiatingly. ‘‘Just ten minutes, 
till I see if I can get back. For I’ve got some 
more stuff I want to talk to you about. 
Wait just ten minutes. If I ain’t here then, 
come along.” 

His wheedling, long-lipped smile disap- 
peared through the door. Diamond Mike 
heard his footsteps go down the empty 
corridor. He waited, outwardly unmoved 
but inwardly alert, in sharp doubt as to 
what he should do next. For he had heard 
the light footsteps in the hall supposed to 
be covered up by that last paroxysm of 
coughing, and had caught out of the corner 
of an eye, in a rapid glance, a glimpse of the 
shadow of that clawlike hand on the glass. 
He knew it was some sign or other from 
that dynamiter, One-Fin Feeney. 

They were wise to him. They were after 
him—with that murderer. And he still 
had on him that doubly stolen fortune, 
those pearls with which he had planned to 
double-cross them. 


HE labor terrorists, when once they con- 

trol an organization of their own, rarely 
kill or maim their enemies themselves. This 
is the work of specialists—bad men whom 
they hire. And the big three, like other 
combinations of the kind, obtained a great 
share of their power from these thugs under 
them. 

The surest man with Diamond Mike was 
Jokes Duggan, a tall, cadaverous young 
man with bad lungs, nicknamed from the 
fact that he never cracked a smile. The 
most useful was Ike the Kike, whose spe- 
cialty was incendiarism. But Flynn was 
the weakest of the three in gunmen. His 
strength came more in mental action than 
in physical. 

The strength of the Italian, Black Hand 
Joe, came from the number rather than the 
quality of men he could command, an ap- 
parently inexhaustible reservoir of low-class 
Italians who, when it was needed, brought 
endless patience and perseverance to a 
campaign of assassination. Their specialty 
was the sawed-off shotgun, used most often 
from a passing automobile. : 

The specialty for which Smiling Jack 
Geegan had been best known was the use 
of dynamite in his fights. In the handling 
of this most important weapon of the labor 
terrorists, men of both unusual recklessness 
and intelligence are needed—and are very 
hard to find. And Smiling Jack had been 
in luck to run across after the war this 
one-armed machine-gun man, Feeney, who 
in a very short time had earned the reputa- 
tion—prized highly among the labor graft- 
ers and their followers—of being the most 
dangerous man in town, and the name 
throughout the underworld of always get- 
ting the job or man he went after. 

It was this man that Diamond Mike 
Flynn—alone in the headquarters of the 
three and the deserted office building of the 
labor grafters—believed to have been sig- 
naled by the coughing of the Italian and to 
have answered by a variation of the usual 
signal of a hand against the ground-glass 
office door into the hall. If so, it was time 
for him to watch himself. 

One thing was sure: If what he sus- 
pected were true—that the other two mem- 
bers of the three had gone and left him to 
be hunted and possibly killed—then the 
quicker he moved the better. If he were to 
make his get-away the time to start was 
now, before they would quite expect it. He 
passed into an adjoining room—the smaller 
room which the three used for themselves 
in the times when the other members of the 
council were in session in the larger one— 
and standing on a chair and carefully low- 
ering the transom of the outside door 
peered out into the dark-green hallway. It 
seemed utterly empty, filled with a stag- 
nant and sinister silence. 

It was an ugly hole, with a bad history, 
this second-story hallway of the old office 
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building—the so-called morgue where the 
labor grafters had their quarters. At least 
two men had been killed out there in his 
memory—Foggy Grogan by another labor 
skate over some disputed piece of graft; 
and Hunch Kennedy in a mix-up over a 
woman. And onereason they had died there, 
no doubt, was on account of the peculiar 
construction of the crazy old block— 
the four exits, which made a get-away so 
easy after a crime had been committed. 
From the standpoint of Flynn at this 
moment the matter of get-away, however, 
was not so simple. The place in fact was 
more like a trap. To his right the green 
hallway ended in a blank wall. The exits 
were all reached through the other end— 
the top bar of the T-shaped hall where the 
stairs were. Listening, he heard no sign of 
life or habitation anywhere. The block 


.was still with the imminent and suggestive 


stillness of a great human gathering place 
emptied by night. 

There was only one question in the mind 
of the man peering out: Would he better 
take the chance now—go at once—or stay 
there and wait for what might happen? He 
decided on the former step, got down and 
passed back into the larger room, snapped 
off. the light behind him, and stepping 
briskly out into the hall closed the door 
loudly after him. His next move planned, 
his right hand in his right coat pocket, he 
walked steadily down the empty hallway. 

The light before him by the stair well 
gleamed dully against the dark paint along 
the wall; the black letters of names stood 
out from the pale ground glass of the doors 
of the empty offices; the vacant corridors 
seemed full to bursting with the sound of 
his deliberate footsteps as he went on 
steadily, alert to all the possibilities of the 
situation. 

Ready for them, Diamond Mike Flynn 
walked steadily on, keeping always 
close to the right-hand wall. He passed 
down two-thirds of the distance to the 
corner and the black-walnut balustrade 
beyond it. It was just about here that his 
unknown murderer had got Hunch Ken- 
nedy in the back. Diamond Mike himself 
had: helped to pick him up and seen the 
fresh paintlike scarlet spots that later 
turned to dull mahogany on the walls and 
the frayed cigar stub that had fallen from 
his lips. 

But if he recalled this he showed it 
neither in his face nor manner. He kept on 
by the spot, his walk steady, his face un- 
moved, ready to play his first trick—that 
old one he had learned as a boy in alley 
fights, at the corners, when the weapons 
were cans and bricks. 

He tried it at this corner now. Taking 
off his derby hat and holding it by the 
extreme edge of the back brim as he came 
to the turn, with no slackening of his steady 
footsteps, he pushed it before him by the 
corner at the proper height, a bait to a 
possibly nervous opponent, overanxious for 
action. He had done it as a first move, a 
possible chance. But it worked! In an 
instant the thing was beaten from his 
thumb and fingers by a blackjack, the 
wielder’s arm and shoulder following. The 
trick had scored, the turn of Diamond 
Mike had come. 

In his early days, from his start as a 
newsboy on the street, Diamond Mike 
Flynn had risen quite largely through his 
ability as a rough-and-tumble fighter, a 
wrestler rather than a boxer. As his hidden 
assailant’s arm came out all intention he 
might have had of using his pistol vanished. 
With the surprising quickness of the trained 
wrestler he had the extended arm in his 
grasp, the hold he wished, and the body of 
the man with the blackjack turned over the 
bent body of Diamond Mike, over the 


. black-walnut balustrade and, hands clutch- 


ing helplessly at the sloping bottom of the 
ascending second staircase, fell with a dull 
bump against the descending stairs below— 
and lay still! Diamond Mike had won, he 
thought now, observing him, an opening 
for his get-away. 

The four entrances which the builders 
of the block had provided, and which had 
been so appreciated by many of its occu- 
pants, were arranged in an unusual way. 
The building stood at the corner of two 
streets, with an alley back of it. The stair 
well had consequently three faces for exit. 

These faces, however, were used in a 
manner not commonly seen, owing to the 
fact that the ground of the side street on 
which the building lay rose sharply from 
the level of the front street to the back 
alley. The direct entrance to both streets 
was upon the first floor, with a third one 


‘he raised his coat collar to hide t 
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through a small café, whose use was |; 
restricted to the labor grafters. The 
and more unusual entrance went 
from the second story to the alleyway 

It was this way of escape, as well ; 
main stairway, which the man wit 
blackjack had commanded and whick 
mond Mike Flynn had now, he h 
gained. 

His guesses up to date had been eg 
He had recognized this man he had t} 
as he had seized him. It was Fing 
Wop, one of Black Hand Joe’s gunm 
big brute, a slugger, suited to the w 
they had selected, as the slight dynay 
One-Fin Feeney, was not. 

The whole thing opened clearly to 
mond Mike’s alert mind. In some w; 
did not know what, they had a sus 
he could not know how well found 
he might have double-crossed them. 
had taken the chance, reasoning no ¢ 
from his habit of carrying around hi 
monds that he might have the procee 
the dead man’s bribe still on him. 
had worked it out, apparently in ady 
to smile and smile, accept his explang 
of what had happened, and then bum; 
over the head and take it from him— 
still had it! 

If there was nothing on him, the 
most concerned would be out of it, } 
he told them what had happened it y 
beashame! Butif they got the loot, do 
crossed their double-crosser, it would bi 
another hold-up—which had been so 
mon in the city lately! And when the 
was once gone, could he make a hol 
complain in any way? To whom? Th 
lice? Of what? The theft of the gemsh 
himself secured by a double crookedn¢ 

The quick mind of Flynn had e 
that much the moment he had seer 
face of that big curly-headed Italian 
fian. But he saw another thing at the 
time: They would not have trusted 
lowbrow alone with such an enter 
Somewhere—perhaps in the empty ( 
dor above, perhaps in any one of the1 
lightless offices to which they could 
access, perhaps outside the door whe 
was going—was someone of more b 
and consequence; without a doubt 
one-armed bad man, probably one 0 
leaders, was near him, still waiting. — 

But one thing was almost sure; 1 
would be some of them on the gn 
floor of the block underneath him. §o' 
was just one obvious chance for him- 
they had relied entirely on this Itali 
block the way into the alley. = 

Breathing hard from his unusual 
cise, but turning with a quickness ¥ 
might not have been expected of him, 
mond Mike slid down the narrow 
staircase, out of the trap of the hall 
and pulling back the rear door steppe 
into the black alleyway with his autor 
in his hand. 


vr 


O ONE obstructed him. He ste 
into the alleyway and jumped at 

like a cat to one side, away from the ol 
of light from the opened door. It ¢ 
with painful slowness—in a series of flu 
ing jerks from the air-pressure 
Nothing happened. He was safe s 
He stood at the top of the t 
steps outstde—in pitch darkne 
first. With a quick motion of 


ness of his shirt and turned the 
stickpin setting out to avoid giv! 
sible clews to his location to a 
there were one there. Then he 
listening, ready if anyone should 
out of the door. , v 
No one did. They wouldn’t! 
would be at too much of a di 
His danger, if anywhere, was ou 
the dark, where there might ve 
some of their gunmen, waiting, 
advantage of position and eyes alr 
focused to the dark. Diamond Mik 
perfectly still, flattening himself as 
the wall, accustoming his own eyes 
blackness. ‘ 
There was no light in the alley 
backs of the blocks around it were 
dark. But overhead, between the 
he now saw the dim yellow glow, the 
artificial light of a night city sky. 7 
sky lines of the blocks loomed ab 
high against it. Gradually he disti 
objects—the darkness of iron shut 
tecting the doors and windows of th 
from the night menace of the alle 
the gray of the stone steps benea’ 
outlines of bulky ash cans ag 
(Continued on Page 55. 


(Continued from Page 52) 
_ He was beginning to see. He could 
around with some little certainty. 
e next question was, should he? One 
{ was fairly sure by this time—had 
shown in the hall: Their natural play 
the blackjack or the knife of the 
ns, not the pistol. The last thing they 
11 do, except in self-defense, was to 
Jet the police by shooting. It was 
Jutely necessary, for their evident pur- 
to have time to go through him before 
were interrupted. On the other hand, 
yuld not afford to wait there—give 
| a chance to close in on him if they 
) coming. ; 
ere was one thing: He knew the 
dark or light, like his own bedroom. 
iad known it and used it since he 
sd his career on the streets as a news- 
Others had used it, both then and 
And the humor of the underworld 
given it, like the morgue—the block 
> labor skates on which it bordered— 
ne significant of its past. Hocus-Pocus 
| it was called, from the old days when 
|me tinhorn gamblers used to run shell 
‘gs in its entrances, the old nickname 
lpreserving the slang of dead-and-gone 
s of the 1880’s and 90’s. 
|was an ugly place, with a death list at 
_as long as that of the morgue, and the 
complicated in its layout of any alley 
p city. But danger spots, either in the 
or the jungle, look less venturesome to 
“s and senses accustomed to them. 
‘Diamond Mike, though in he did not 
“mow how dangerous a situation, was 
»verwhelmed by it in any way. With 
‘sual deliberation he moved now along 
ine of greatest safety to pull himself 
if it by the use of his wits—as he 
zht, from his past experiences, that he 


‘ealley, like the morgue, was a place of 
7 exits, an advantage not unappre- 
dor unused by the labor grafters and 
tenants of the office building. It had, 
natter of fact, three entrances on three 
ts, and an inner passageway between 
ain parallel alleys, like the bar in the 
made, however, a very irregular H. 
right upright of the letter, near the 
m of which he stood, ended blindly, 
eaching to the street; the farther end 
us, instead of going straight ahead, 
sd and bent at right angles to reach the 
t on which the block of the labor 
ers fronted. 

alking silently to this nearest entrance, 
nond Mike peered carefully out. Tak- 
10 chances, he used another old-time 
sh trick in doing so. Crouching far 
1 on his hands and knees, as he had 
_ done when a newsboy watching the 
e, he peered cautiously out into the 
mee at a point below the level of a 
s face, to take every precaution against 
‘eflected light from the alley’s mouth 
‘ing out his skin against the darkness 
. observer. 
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It was a misty night. A solitary passer 


| 


upon the sidewalk of the street clacked his | 


heels loudly against the pavement and 
went by, a black silhouette against a pale- 
blue ground. 

And silence fell again. Flynn saw noth- 
ing but what seemed to be a shadow on 


the wall least touched by the vague light | 


from the street lamp. Then, when the | 
passer-by had crossed the mouth of the | 


alleyway, he saw that shadow move along 
the wall—and knew! 

As still as the oncoming shadow, and 
much more quickly, Diamond Mike moved 


now for the heart of the alley, the bar which | 


crossed over to the other upright of the H. 
There were two entrances on that other 


side, both ends of that upright ending in | 


opposite streets. He must cross now, of 
course, the darkest, ugliest section of the 


alley—a bad chance if there were a waiter | 


there. 

But Diamond Mike Flynn took it, as he 
had taken other chances in his life—some, 
if the truth were to be told, in that very 
same alley. 

Again nothing happened. He came 
through the blackness to the less dense 
darkness of the other side and stopped, 
listening, peering about the corner. There 
was a cheap lunch room backing on this 
alley. He could smell the waste from back 
of it. Far away, in another alley, a dynamo 


throbbed like the beating of a crazy, | 


fevered heart, and added to the sense of | 
utter and menacing silence within the | 


black walls which inclosed him. There was 
still no light from the shuttered backs of 


the building; all there was came from the | 
cold blue mist which stopped the two oppos- 


ing entrances. 

He peered down the one to the right, the 
one toward the deserted political center of 
the city, and thought he saw—and then 
saw plainly—another shadow of a pursuer, 
not moving, standing still in a doorway of 
the dark brick wall. 

Satisfied of this, he turned his head 
quickly in the opposite direction, toward 
the entrance from the still more deserted 
wholesale street upon his left, and again 
was sure. All three entrances were filled 
by his hunters! 

All were filled, and the figures in two ad- 


vancing. For in the third entrance, as in | 


the first, the silhouetted shadow was movy- 
ing in; but in a very different manner from 
that in the first. It kept close, indeed, to 
the darkest wall. But it moved, unlike the 
other, with no jerky sense of apprehension. 
It came on silently but nonchalantly, as 
only one man that Diamond Mike knew 
would come. Pressing along the right wall, 
its left side showed to the light behind it, 
and Diamond Mike first thought—and 
then was sure—he saw, through the con- 
trasting darkness, the stiffness of the arti- 
ficial arm and hand of One-Fin Feeney. It 
was, he now saw certainly, his chief and 
most dangerous hunter, the one-armed 
dynamiter. 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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And the Quaker idea about oats 


For a thousand years, oat 
foods were made without 
much regard to flavor. 

Oats were oats—the great- 
est food that grows. Even 
ancients knew their value. So 
they served them like corn, 
with no idea of selection. 


Then came the quality 
idea 
Then Quaker Oats came, 
based on the idea of making 
the oat dish delightful. 
This brand was flaked from 
queen grains only—just the 


rich, plump,:flavory oats. 
There are only ten pounds of 
such grains in a _ bushel of 
choice oats. 

Oat lovers the world over 
flocked to these flavory flakes. 
Mothers of fifty nations sent 
over seas to get them, as they 
do today. Quaker became the 
dominant brand in nearly 
every place on earth. 

Do you think of these facts 
when you order oats? Do you 
specify this brand ? 


Quaker 
Oats 


Just the extra-flavory 
flakes 


To win children 

The great object is to make 
oats delightful. This is the 
food of foods. To a growing 
child it supplies 16 needed ele- 
ments. It is rich in minerals. 
Its energy value is 1810 calo- 
ries per pound. 

It means a great deal to 
make such a dish popular, and 
this is the way to do it. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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For 
its flavor 


you may thank 
4,040 housewives 


43,040 of the best home-cooks had a share in designing Bond 
Bread. These are the mothers, wives, and daughters who 
submitted loaves of their home-made bread to show us 
how good bread should taste, and look, and smell, and feel. 


The popularity of Bond Bread proves that these home 
cooks were successful. Each day, more Bond Bread is sold 
than any other loaf in the world. 


Bond Bread, especially its flavor, was patterned after 
those 43,040 home-made loaves. And, year after year, those 
same women have watched Bond Bread keep faith. They 
have daily tasted the miracle of “home-made” bread pro- reen Of eae 
duced scientifically in modern, spotless bakeries, where S 4 
climatic conditions such as temperature and humidity are pee Aes a 
controlled better than is possible in home-kitchens. ingredient. From this 


And these women know, too, that Bond Bread contains only Bond, Bond Bread gets 
the purest ingredients—the best wheat flour, finest lard, granulated its name. 
sugar, table salt, purest milk and compressed yeast. These ingre- 
dients are guaranteed by the Bond which is printed, in green, on 
every wrapper. It is this BOND that gives Bond Bread its name. 


Tuis Bonn, printed in 


Where Housewives Helped 


Bond Bread originated in Rochester, N. Y. This table shows how 
many housewives in each Bond Bread city shared in its final design:— 


Buffalo ..;... .; 1200. * Toledo,  ameas5 ee News Orleansmn) 42 
Philadelphia . 2000 Steubenville . 836 St.Louis . . 2315 LA is 
Newark. . . 4175 Wheeling se 836 Washington 22 Know all men by these Presents that 
Jersey City. . 2263 Boston . . . 6405 Providence. . 3166 os ee RO ae Lol fe 
Detroit... .» 4873- Canton’ .).2 2 626" "Syracuse . 1041 ae ote ee 
NewYork . . 6055 Cleveland . . 4262 Bond Greaod 
Many localities are waiting for Bond Bread. Eut the present TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFr. 
h : f b k : d d B d B d b : d and hereby warrants that the loaf of Bread contained within this K 
CNain Of 24 Dakeries evoted to bon read must not De increase Germ-Proof and Dust-Proof Wrapper is made from the cla 
1 7 , Pure Food Materials, and no other ingredients of any kind f@ 
too fast. Haste has no part in Bond Bread quality. As quickly as the Bet Wheat Fut, Conpresed Yeo. Pur ited Wate atl 
right kind of new bakeries can be started, Bond Bread will grace Fine Salt, Pure Lard, Granulated Sugar and Condensed Milk fS 


the tables of those millions of homes which still await its coming. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY ___ K 
Purity and flavor have made Bond Bread the present day’s DO 
largest-selling loaf. Great as that triumph may seem, Bond Bread 


Copyricnt, 1922 


is proudest of all of the fact that everywhere it has raised the stand- Generar Baxinc Company 
ard of bread-quality. . 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY a 
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¢ras time for Diamond Mike to make 
,e, He could ambush them—shoot 
-with a certainty of getting one at 
- But what about himself? There 
be at least two to one against him. 
; was not vindictive, like so many 
among the labor grafters. He never 
dseen the sense of taking a chance at 
your own life for the pleasure of 
i; another man’s—unless it was abso- 
, necessary. And suppose the very 
suppose he got them both, and the 
( ater a noisy pistol battle, stepped 
. got him for murder or manslaugh- 
ind with his loot, his pearls all on 


| 
] that would be a last resort. There 
saly must be some better way. 

{stepped back instinctively into the 
' the H, the darkness of the heart of 
ey. Looking out, on the farther side 
i with his eyes now well focused to the 
| he saw the figure of a man he had 
i the first entryway. And he recog- 
»now—as he thought he had at first— 
this was the Italian, Black Hand Joe, 
rtner in the three. Behind him, in 
‘her passageway of the alley, he knew 
{me-Fin Feeney was coming still more 
iy. And then this plan came to him: 
', sides of the inner passageway, the 
the H, were straight brick walls ex- 
(or one place, a deeply recessed en- 
, about halfway down the darker side. 
pot was the blackest in the alley. 
/ eyes were probably not yet so well 
id as his were. Suppose he brought 
together here—while he stood back 
jid in the entrance! If he could time 

exactly right! 

vas the Italian he must work on. He 
ae most nerves, the least brains. If 
ald only toll him there into one en- 
+ of the short crossover just when the 
‘man arrived at the other! He peered 


ig with the easy alertness of a cat in 
ight. He was almost there. The 
awas not much farther off. Diamond 
stepped to the side of the passageway 
st the latter. 

ist!” he whispered in the smallest 
le voice. ‘‘Hist, Joe! Come here! 
over here!” 


d at the figure of the one-armed man, . 


THE SATURDAY 


The man came up, hurrying softly. Dia- 
mond Mike stepped into his black door- 
way just as One-Fin Feeney came up at 
the other side. The figures showed blackly 
in the lessened darkness at either end of 
the cross-bar passage of the H-shaped alley. 

“Hands up, you dastard,’”’ said Flynn in 
his own natural voice, “‘or I’ll plug you!” 

Feeney fired at once—two shots—and the 
Italian at the flash of his pistol, the 
Italian, as Flynn expected, going down. For 
Feeney prided himself that he never missed. 

The one-armed man came hurrying for- 
ward to see just what he had done, before 
he made his get-away. As he passed the 
recessed doorway, stooping in his haste to 
see and search and go, Diamond Mike 
Flynn, leaning forward, struck him on the 
back of the head, just above the juncture 
of the spine, with his heavy pistol, where 
the blow would do the most good. The 
slight figure pitched forward and lay still, 
Flynn striking him a second time. 

The Italian, after one first cry, lay groan- 
ing softly in the darkness. Diamond Mike 
knew it was time for him to move on before 
the police came, or any others. 

At the first shot the alley and its en- 
trances would be emptied of whatever 
other enemies there were there—until it 
was seen whether or not the sound of 
the three shots had been noticed. All 
would be out busily establishing their 
alibis, after the usual habit of the labor 
grafter in such crises. Later, if the police 
did not show signs of moving, they might 
be back. 

The police were moving already. Peering 
out the entrance to the street on which the 
morgue fronted, Flynn saw the young po- 
liceman on the beat hesitate, listen and 
start in. The crowd, if any, would gather 
there. He turned and—practically certain 
now of a clear exit— passed out the entrance 
way into the street in the wholesale section, 
the most deserted of the lot at night. 

There were no sounds of footsteps there. 
Turning down his coat collar, readjusting 
his stick pin in his tie and wiping his white 
hands with his fine handkerchief, Diamond 
Mike came out of Hocus-Pocus Alley, and 
walking north without haste, turned the 
corner into the next street. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE EDGE OF EVERYTHING 


(Continued from Page 15) 


guson listened and watched while the 
yus, fluent speech clicked and hissed; 
‘stless hands gestured or made swift, 
ag figures on the soiled cloth, the litter 
arette stubs half filling Cone’s cup. 
had almost five thousand; with the 
y-five hundred that remained of Don- 
ons life insurance they could 
the deal. His imagination, more 
ydical than Cone’s, conceded the like- 
1 of profits; but it was the other 
aent that appealed to him. Protec- 
against the menace of the coming 
ription—immunity when the law 
d men on the shoulder and sent them 
stop bullets with their flesh! He had 
ck sense of helplessness which quick- 
his fore-visions; he could see himself 
2 mire and filth of Flanders, feel the 
- of rending metal and breathe the 


ounds good,” he admitted. “‘Think 
sr tonight, Sid, and let you know in 
1orning.”” : 

ne pressed him hard for an immediate 
ment, but he would not yield. He had 
ith in unconsidered decisions. His 
didn’t work so fast as Sid’s. He’d 
on this. But the night persuaded 
On his way to work in the morning 
hearsed his conversation with Cone, 
erms on which he would go into the 
He expected a bitter argument over 
and made ready for it. He walked 
his hands in his pockets, his head 
frowning. A man cannoned into him. 
Yonder you wouldn’t look where you’re 
»’ he grumbled as he recovered his 
ice. The offender grinned apologeti- 


orry; didn’t mean to do that.’ 

n’s anger faded. Something in 
dice seemed to remind him of Donald 
ison’s speech; the slow, plodding ut- 
ce had always irritated him, shamed 
when other boys overheard; but now 
ced the sound of it, the faint twang in 
owels. The other man was about his 
age, tall and lean and a little stooped. 


ro, 


9 
$ 


. 3 


Ferguson observed his wrinkled, dusted 
clothes, the loose hang of his arms and 
hands, the pallor of the eyes in contrast to 
the sun-dyed skin. 

‘Say, tell me where I can find this num- 
ber, will you?”” The man chuckled. “I get 
all tangled up.” 

Ferguson glanced at the scrawled slip. 


“Going right past there myself. Show 
you. Come on.”’ 
They took a few steps in silence. Alan 


Ferguson fumbled mentally in a shadow of 
discontent. Something had made him sour 
on Sidney Cone’s idea quite suddenly and 
unreasonably. 

He found himself remembering the Mac- 
rae girl’s curious revolt with an inexpli- 
cable sympathy. The stream of men and 
women whose bodies jostled his on the 
inadequate walk stirred a blind dislike. 
Space—that was what he wanted; room, 
a chance to see distance, instead of high, 
inclosing walls. 

“Mill like cattle, don’t they?” 

The tone brought Alan Ferguson out of 
his thoughts with an awakening start. He 
felt, below the words, an aloof, tolerant 
interest, even a mild contempt. 

“What makes ’em hustle like that? 
What’s the hurry?” 

Ferguson shrugged. 

“Due on the jobs, I guess, most of ’em. 
You got to hustle or you get left.’ 

The other man nodded, the corners of 
his lips lifting ever so little. 

“Kind of figured they wasn’t runnin’ to 
the recruitin’ stations.” 

Alan understood. He stopped short, his 
eyes narrowed. 

“That where you’re going?” 

“Figured I would—if they’ll leave mein.” 

“But what for?” Ferguson heard his 
voice lifting almost plaintively. ‘‘What’s 
the sense? There’s plenty of ’em. What’s 
the big idea in looking for trouble?”’ 

“Sounds kind of foolish, sure enough. 
All in the way you look at it. Take a 
feller’t wants to be out on the edge of 
things, and he can’t see why some folks’d 
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How to Have Teeth 
That Bring Satisfaction and 
Admiration 


HAT desirable, personal asset— 
clean, brilliant teeth—is the first 
good result you see from the use of 
Dr. Lyon’s. Then the other good re- 
sults follow, which affect the after-years. 


Dr. Lyon’s never considered teeth 
merely as an article of facial dress, to be 
worn out and replaced at will, hence 
great consideration is always given to 
the safe as well as to the thorough side of 
cleaning them. Dr. Lyon’s is unmed- 
icated. It contains no ingredient un- 
suited to you. That represents the best 
dental thought of to-day. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 530 West 27th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors: LYMANS, Limited, Montreal 
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ruther stay inside, where it’s all cluttered 
up with people, jammed together like sheep 
in apen! Reckon those sheep folks figure 
a feller’s plumb crazy to work out to the 
edge.” 

The edge—the edge of things! The 
Macrae girl’s phrase on this man’s lips did 
something to Alan Ferguson; something he 
did not understand; something he hated 
and feared and yet crazily welcomed. He 
felt a sickness of desire, now, for escape 
from the press and jostle of his kind; a 
keen, overmastering hunger for that outer 
rim where, instead of safety, there would 
be something—something 

He heard his own voice saying an in- 
credible thing; felt an approving hand 
strike his shoulder blade; saw himself 
carried, against thefrantic protests of a suffo- 
cated common sense, on feet that walked 
past a man in uniform and climbed a dark 
wooden stair to a bare, ugly room where he 
answered sharp questions; and where, after 
a brusque, surly surgeon had inspected his 
naked body, he presently signed a paper 
and swore an oath. 

When it was too late he remembered 
Sid Cone and the uniform business, and all 
the other sane, level-headed considerations 
that he had forgotten. But even then there 
was a healing, heartening magic in an echo- 
ing phrase that he kept hearing at the back 
of his consciousness. The edge of things— 
whatever else happened, he was going out 
there first. 

His envy of the sensible fellows who were 
still free to follow their own desires, still 
safe and at peace here at the crowded core 
of it all, was colored, he discovered, by an 
absurd, ungrounded contempt that had in 
it more of pity than of scorn. There was 
something pathetic about even Sidney 
Cone, exploding broken phrases of bewil- 
derment and protest. He felt the futility 
of trying to explain to Sid about the urge 
that drove him out to the edge. 

The Macrae girl seemed to understand, 
when he told her; but she shook her head. 

“You'll never find it out there. But I’d 
be going, just the same, if I could. It’s 
better than this, anyway.” 


qI 


(ye Farley. was cordially discreet. He 
made it plain that in finding a place for 
ex-Corporal’ Ferguson he was carrying his 
patriotism to a quixotic extreme. A man 
who came back without any scars or medals 
to show for three years’ vacation was de- 
cidedly in luck to find a job waiting for 
him, especially in these times, when busi- 
ness was being taxed to death by a Gov- 
ernment that Farley’s pink face went 
red. Alan Ferguson thanked him, wonder- 
ing why he was sorry for Farley in spite 
of everything. The old man made him 
think of a kid all stirred up about a broken 
toy. 

It was the same with most of the other 
| men in the big store, even those who had 
their Legion buttons. They puzzled him 
with an interest, an eagerness for which he 
saw no cause. Standing behind a counter 
| and selling shirts and collars and socks and 
ties, even on Farley’s bonus system of 
rewards, was nothing to get excited about, 
he told himself. And yet he admitted that 
it was better than police duty on the Rhine, 
the unspeakable dullness of military rou- 
tine and discipline in times of peace. He 
had been anxious to get back to it, over 
there; but before his first day was finished 
he was sick of it; aware of a reviving, rest- 
less discontent. 

He had vaguely counted, too, on finding 
Margaret Macrae at Mrs. Reardon’s, and 
her disappearance seemed to quicken his 
unrest. Mrs. Reardon, extravagantly glad 
to give him his old room at an increased 
rental, shut her lips like a trap when he 
asked about the girl. 

“T couldn’t say, I’m sure.” 

He pursued the inquiry in spite of the 
look and tone. 

“T make it a rule never to talk about my 
lodgers, Mr. Ferguson. But I don’t mind 
saying that I asked for her room. I hope 
I’m as broad-minded as most, but I draw 
the line somewhere. No, I didn’t ask 
where she went. I’d rather not know.” 

He was bewildered, but he let the sub- 
ject drop, shrinking from a more explicit 
enlightenment. After all, he’d only spoken 
to the girl a couple of times. Probably 
she’d have forgotten him long before this. 
He hunted up Sid Cone. 

Sid was glad to see him, too—vocifer- 
ously glad, in spite of his swell apartment, 
his magnificent clothes, the big stone that 


. | winked and flamed on his finger. He was 


November 4, | 


fatter, beginning to lose his hair, and 
were queer little pouches under hig | 
but he was friendlier than ever, Pop 
Alan Ferguson didn’t mind his triek; 
pressing amiability in pawings and. 
and squeezes. He submitted to fat, 
cigarettes and a drink of whisky, list; 
to Sid’s tale of the intervening years, 
uniform speculation had turned out p} 
well, and there had been other deals, \ 
mentioned figures carelessly. 

“You A. E. F. birds finished it ur, 
soon, though.” Cone laughed delight! 
“In another year it would have got ¢ 
you might say.” eS] 

Ferguson grinned mechanically, 


wasn’t so queer as his own failure to fe 
they did, to envy Sidney Cone. He 
even a little sorry for Sid, somehow, 

“We got to celebrate, sure. Wh 
we hop in the car and go out to the’ 
Garden? There’s one live little ; 
Fergie—almost like before the war, yet 

Ferguson shrugged assent, nd 
why he didn’t care for the prospect, — 
been homesick for good times; he 
to be eager for lights and music and @ 
and the newly forbidden drinks. Qn 
curb, while Cone scrambled into the 
er’s seat of the shiny red car, he d 

“Some other night, Sid. I don’t) 
like it right now. You go ahead=y 
mind me.” m 

Cone expostulated volubly. Fergie w 
feel like it fast enough out at the] 
Garden. The crowd there was goc d, 
Live ones, y’understand. He mass 
Ferguson’s arm persuasively. Suddenl 
laughed, throwing his head back. 

“T pretty near forgot! I got a sur 
for you out there, Fergie. You get in 
There’s a party that wants to a 
special.” es 

Ferguson’s curiosity stirred. He trie 
make Cone explain the allusion dur 
long swift drive to the north, but Sid) 
chuckled. Fergie would find out { 
enough. 

There was nothing extraordinary all 
the Rose Garden, Ferguson thought, | 
followed Cone between small tables | 
place against the wall. It was just ano: 
wayside resort; a little more pretent! 
than most, perhaps; but still comn 
place—paper roses and paper foliage tw’ 
on green-painted lattices tacked to the yl 
and ceiling, with incandescents belli 
them, a blare and thump of syncopi! 
music, an overtone of high-pitched ye: 
and of the flat, tinkling clatter of silver | 
glass. The faces were oddly alike, hee 
flected. The men’s all reminded hin 
Sid’s, and the women, somehow, wert! 
more real than the tissue-paper rs 
Again he was aware of an unwillg 
groundless compassion for them; and, 1 
time, for himself. | 

He heard Sid Cone’s voice above 
tumult, yelling some nonsense about i 
war. There were four or five cou? 
grouped about the joined tables in | 
corner alcove. His eyes traveled — 
ately from one face to another; faces 
alien, he thought, than any he had 
abroad; the faces of successful men 
their womenkind. 

He stared blankly. It couldn’t poss} 
be true. Some remote resemblance 
tricked him for an instant into thinl{ 
that he saw Margaret Macrae across I 
tables. Of course it wasn’t—the bobll 
fluffed hair, the frankly artificial flush, | 
brilliant crimson of the mouth —~ | 

“There’s your tame soldier, Meg’ 
Didn’t I tell you he’d come back?” 

Cone’s voice angered him. He shooki 
the affectionate, proprietary hand that) 
on his shoulder and crowded roughly * 
hind the chairs. She met his glance evel’ 
her eyes and mouth defiant, almost hos! 
For a moment he had room for no thou! 
but a blind, hot anger. He could be ct 
temptuously sorry for Cone and the oth’ 
toward this woman he felt only a savé 
unreasoning wrath. - 

“Tt’s you, is it? I didn’t believe it! 

She lifted her shoulders. 

“No wonder. The last time you saw ; 
I ” She let the words drift to a if 
laugh. “I’ve kept track of you thro! 
Sid. When did you get back?” 

He shook his head impatiently. f 

“T want to talk to you. Come on oul 
this.”’ | 

Her eyes seemed to darken. Across ; 
table Sid Cone called something ab 
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SCHOOL house filled with children. Clang! goes 
the fire alarm. Down troop the youngsters to the 
exits and out of doors. Teachers report another suc- 


cessful fire drill. 


Fire drills are vital. Every school should have them. 
Every school should also be provided with unfailing 
exits. Who knows when fire may swoop down and 
exact its toll of precious lives! 


In that fearful crisis doors must not refuse their aid. 
Imprisoned young bodies must not beat in vain against 


locked doors. 


Corbin Automatic Exit Fixtures are designed to do 
one thing: Let people out of buildings quickly in an 
emergency—even out of locked doors. The first light 
pressure against the exit bars releases the latch bolts 
and flings open the doors. 
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The emergency may never arise. But it might arise 
tomorrow—or twenty years from tomorrow. When it 
does, these exit fixtures can be relied upon to avert 
tragedy—to let people out. 


Is the school which your children go to equipped 
with reliable automatic exit fixtures? Are there 
such fixtures in the theatre you attend? Have you 
ever seen them in other public buildings? Think 
a the factories that are ‘‘getting along’ without 
them! 


So long as fire breaks out unexpectedly in crowded 
building as people become panic stricken 
in the face of danger—so long must there be 
good hardware—panic-proof hardware—to stand 
guard over human life—to open the doors and let 
people out. 


P. & F. CORBIN “85° Connecricut 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Watch This 


Column 
“Under Two Flags” 


HAVE been making motion-pic- 

tures so many years that it takes 
an unusually good one to arouse my 
interest, and I am, perhaps, more 
critical of my own pictures than 
of any others. Yet, PRISCILLA 
DEAN, in the screen version of 
Ouida’s great novel “Under Two 
Flags,’’ hasdonesucharemarkable 
bit of dramatic work that I have 
been electrified. 


PRISCILLA DEAN 


If this picture doesn’t create a sensation 
wherever it is shown, then I have lost the 
art of picking the good ones. Asa play on 
the stage, ““Under Two Flags”’ created a 
furore and was the “‘talk of the town.” 
But as a picture, it so far surpasses the 
stage-play that there is no comparison. 


The supporting company was chosen with 
extreme care. You all know James Kirk- 
wood and you are aware of his dramatic 
power. He plays opposite MISS DEAN, 
and I must commend him, as well as every 
character in the play, for one of the best 


features UNIVERSAL hasever produced. 
UNIVERSAL is cutting a big figure in the 


picture world. It has many stars of great 
talent. Itischoosing the best plays by best 
authors. And you can’t see all that is best 


in pictures unless yousee UNIVERSAL’S. 
CARL LAEMMLE, President 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
treating ’em rough. She turned her glance 
in the direction of the sound and brought 
it back deliberately. 

“All right.” 

There was a general outcry as she rose. 
Somebody urged Ferguson to have a heart. 
His hands closed hard and he could feel the 
muscles of his jaws tighten and set. She 
led the way out of the long, hot room. At 
the doorway a capped maid helped her 
into a wrap. They were out in the night on 
a tiled terrace, the relentless pulsations of 
the music a little muted, the red and yellow 
parking lights of the waiting cars watching 
them like wide, stupid eyes. 

“What are you doing with that mob?” 

He was amazed at the tension of his 
voice. What did it matter to him? She’d 
think he was crazy. 

““They’re friends of yours, aren’t they?” 
She spoke without heat, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with them?” 

“You know!” He flung his arms wide in 
a helpless gesture. ‘“‘You—you don’t be- 
long in a gang like that! You | 

“Did you get to the edge of it, over 
there?” 

She cut through his sentence as if she 
had not heard it. His absurd rage flickered 
out as suddenly as it had flamed. The 
words carried him back to a crowded 
minute when he had rolled and grappled in 
a ditch, with a pistol spitting past his ear. 

“T don’t know. I felt like it two-three 
times. But—but it didn’t last.’”’ He shook 
his head. “It was better than this, 
though!”’ Again his arms swung wide. 
“T’d rather be back a 

She nodded. There was light enough to 
let him see the sudden wistfulness in her 
face. 

“T thought about you—all the time; 
about what you said. I never figured I’d 
find you—like this. The edge of it!’’ He 
laughed, ashort, harsh sound. “I might’ve 
known you were just talking!” 

“Think so?’”’ He could feel her voice 
cut. ‘Think I’m like the rest of them—in 
there? Trying to tell myself you can have 
a good time out of jazz and bootleg? 
Thanks!” 

He leaned toward her eagerly. 

““Then—then cut it out! We don’t be- 
long in that gang, you and me! Come on; 
let’s go back to town.” 

She laughed softly. 

“You don’t see it yet. This is the edge of 
things—for a girl. Think it over. Isn’t it? 
You ought to know what I mean. Over 
there, those two or three times when you 
thought you’d come to the edge—wasn’t it 
the risk, the danger, that made the differ- 
ence? That’s how I feel about—about 
this.’ She waved her hand toward the 
room they had left. “I’ve found it. You 
haven’t.”’ 

“You got to cut it out, I tell you!”” His 
voice shook, “You’re decent; you don’t 


belong 
She laughed again. 
“Thanks! I know what I am.” She 


turned. ‘I’m going in. Come along.” 

“Not me! I’d choke in that crowd. You 
better let me take you home.” 

“Thanks!’’ She seemed to find this 
comic. ‘‘Come and see me sometimes.” 
She gave him an address. “I’ve got to go 
back, really. If you’re not coming, good 
night.” 

He watched her go, a realization of his 
helplessness sickening him. Even with 
that paint on her cheeks and lips she 
looked like Donald Ferguson. He felt a 
flooding rush of sympathy toward his 
father, as if in some mysterious way Mar- 
garet Macrae were taking some surviving 
part of that silent, broken man back with 
her into the Rose Garden. Donald Fergu- 
son wouldn’t have hated that place any 
harder than his son hated it. 

He walked away at random, discovering 
a thin relief in the outlet of physical exer- 
tion. In the back of his brain his normal, 
sophisticated self seemed to look on, to 
wonder whether he wasn’t going crazy. 
All this fuss about a girl he hardly knew! 
What did it matter to Alan Ferguson, any- 
way? A grand scheme to hoof it all the 
way back to town too! It must be miles 
to a trolley! 

The edge of things! Sitting around with 
a bunch of cheap profiteers in a frowzy road 
house! She’d been nearer to the real thing 
when she beat a typewriter in that office; 
he was closer to it selling neckties down at 
Farley’s! The thought evoked its own 
rebuttal; he thought of Donald Ferguson 
selling crockery in a basement till he died; 
a lifetime behind Farley’s show cases! 
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He was thoroughly tired when he found 
a trolley track. It was dawn before he let 
himself into Mrs. Reardon’s shabby front 
hall. He couldn’t sleep; the noises of the 
waking city bit at his tight nerves; he 
jolted them with a cold bath and went 
down to breakfast a little drugged by his 
bodily weariness. 

The subway revived his rebellion. Twice 
a day till he died; a hole in the ground 
connecting a cheap bed and a cheap, trifling 
job! He climbed to a narrow, crowded 
sidewalk, oppressed and shamed by the 
jostle of hurrying men and women. The 
prospect of another day at Farley’s seemed 
to affront and jeer at him. He threw back 
his shoulders suddenly. Farley handing 
out a job as if he were giving away some- 
thing precious! He turned abruptly, strid- 
ing away from the plate-glass windows of 
draped silk and linen. Anywhere else. It 
didn’t matter, so long as he never went 
back there! 

The impulse drove him through narrow 
streets toward the water front, dodging a 
stream of incoming commuters, slipping 
between laden trucks and under the heads 
of huge, straining horses. He became 
aware, gradually, of a difference in the air; 
of pervading blended smells which lifted 
his black mood against his will; smells of 
fruit and vegetables, floating out of cool, 
dark doorways with the clamor of truck 
wheels and crashing wood. There were 
fewer people in the streets. He picked a 
path in and out the walks blocked by 
wagons and trucks backed up to scarred 
wooden platforms. 

He knew where he was, of course. The 
wholesale district, distributing the day’s 
ration to the city. He caught a glimpse of 
masts lifting above a dingy pier warehouse. 
The folly of going on became clear to him. 
You couldn’t even get out to look at the 
river here. He turned back. 

A wagon had already closed the way. He 
stood and watched men unloading crates 
of asparagus. Something in the process 
touched his imagination; it was spectacu- 
lar, in a way, this weight and bulk of a 
minor item in the food supply. Asparagus 
had meant a few dejected stalks on a 
platter at Mrs. Reardon’s, or pallid tips 
out of a can. Here was a wagonload of it, 
men sweating under the weight of every 
crate. The printed label on the end of the 
nearest one drew his glance. California! 
Again he had a sense of bigness, of distance. 
Three thousand miles away from home, 
that stuff! 

A stout man in shirt sleeves emerged on 
the platform and cursed wearily, without 
heat, as one who recites a formula. Some- 
body had quit without notice, just when 
somebody else, also apostrophized, had 
seen fit to buy his fool head off. Ferguson 
wondered whether Farley would curse him 
when his defection became known. Prob- 
ably not, he decided. This was different. 
They were in a hurry here, but it wasn’t 
the same kind of hurry that he had hated. 
Here it seemed reasonable, fitting, as it had 
seemed in France, now and then, when they 
moved up a bit. 

He heard himself making a crazy sug- 
gestion to the profane man on the platform. 
There was a brief, pessimistic inspection, a 
gloomy nod. 

“T’ll take a chance. 
hustle that grass.” 

He chuckled softly as he sweated, enjoy- 
ing the comments of the shirt-sleeved man. 
His decent new suit suffered; he was glad 
of it. Nosense to such clothes, anyway. He 
regretted his khaki. That would have been 
just about right for a job like this. 

Presently there was a pause, a chance to 
rest in the damp, cool smells, while the man 
in shirt sleeves complained of other dis- 
tressing matters, still in the same unemo- 
tional key. There were other trucks to be 
unloaded, and still others to be freighted 
with assorted crates and barrels, occasional 
pauses in which to ponder on the phe- 
nomenon of Alan Ferguson’s contentment. 
There was a respite at noon; a coarse, fill- 
ing meal in a noisy, sawdust-littered eating 
house in the alley, an afternoon mysteri- 
ously shortened by the pressure of its tasks. 
Ferguson whistled as he toiled. He liked 
it; liked the harsh feel of the crates and 
barrels and the weight of them; the sharp, 
mingling smells; the heavy, elemental 
shouts of teamsters and the racket of shod 
hoofs; even the tired, tireless profanity of 
the boss. Dimly he felt as if he had strug- 
gled awake out of a choking dream of un- 
realities. All this was real, alive. 

He nodded when the boss informed him 
what he had earned. It didn’t matter, that 


Get in there and 


November 


part of it. He was a little surprised to 
that it was considerably more than Fam 
would have paid him, but not speci}; 
pleased. He helped rig the sheet-} 
shutters at quitting time, and carried), 
coat in the bend of his elbow as he wa)hsa 
away. The subway, in his new mood, js 
out of the question. He rode up on re 
rear seat of an open surface car and puyp 
his coat after he got off at Mrs. Reard ‘6 
corner. He didn’t like the feel of it 
shoulders. He discovered that he didn’t 
Mrs. Reardon’s shabby-grand furniti. 
or the air of the room on the third fl 
or the faces and voices of the other boi}. 


the river. The edge of things, he ; 
himself, as he plunged into a bottom 
sleep. “a 


mr | 
{hee station agent advised him to hi: 
I livery rig in the village. It was a gid 


and uphill pretty nearly all the way. A 

Ferguson shook his head. | 
“Rather hike,”’ he said. “Can I lete 

the bag here?” 4 
The agent had no objections. 


groups of cattle grazed on the slopes. 
was only a little past sunrise, and the 
was cool and wet and touched with oc 
that he seemed to remember. é 
The feeling grew upon him, distractg 
his mental attention from the hot » 


of formless memories, as if he had been be 
long ago, often and often. He knew tit 
he must be a kind of nut; only a er 

man would have chucked up that job in e 
commission house just when it was getilg 
good; nobody else would have spent mo: 
to come up to this God-forsaken end 


contentment deepened steadily; the brol- 
ening outlook, the height of the hill bew 
him, seemed to let him look down on ih 
he had left behind, on the men who ti- 
ficked there, as a man might survey e 
blind, silly scurry of an ant hill. 

His jaws tightened. From where e 
stood the thing looked shabbier and smait 
than before; the cheap, sly cleverr 
which had deliberately baited that Carola 
grower into planting a hundred acresif 
those melons, so that he would ship in «- 
load lots instead of sending a few eratéa 
day by express. It didn’t pay to doul 
cross a man on half a dozen crates; bul 
you stole two or three carloads it ran i0 
real money. And it was perfectly safea 
mile inside the law, the way they’d world 
it. Even if that planter down in Carola 
suspected the truth, he couldn’t do a thg 
about it. A couple of thousand cold 
profit on that single deal. 

He could see the sly, mean look abit 
Ganson’s mouth as he explained how @ 
thing was worked. Ganson wouldn’t hie 
told him if he hadn’t wanted to get Fer! 
son to buy into the firm. This was h 
out as a special, secret bait. They co 
clean up in the same way on plenty 
others, Ganson said. It was a soft cinl, 
always good for a thousand or two. : 

He wondered why he had suddenly it 
sorry for Ganson; the same feeling he Ia 
toward Cone, safe and crafty behind a wi! 
of other men’s broken bodies, joyouy 
turning a multiplied gain from the v¥ 
sacrifice of those others. Always the sijt 
of them behind the lines in France, 
thought of them here at home, had sicke 
him with a compassionate contempt. 
despised them a little, but he was sorry ? 
them much. 

For a long time he had liked Gans}; 
had been happy at the frontier of the | 
under Ganson’s command; had imagil 
that this was the border line toward wh! 
some blind passion would always drive 52 
till he died. And quite suddenly, as Gi- 
son smacked his lips on his figures, he } 
been sickened by the sight of himsi 
inside the lines, safe behind the bodi 
men whose backs were toward him 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
‘kets, therefore, he could plunder 


ept thinking of Donald Ferguson all 
, gernoon, reproached by the look in 
t ‘ed, wistful face. That night, with- 
-4conscious understanding of his er- 
dje had gone back to the Glen, riding 
9 wy coach, as if the discomfort and 
were a defense against his self- 
.pt. Now, breasting the slopes, he 
yimself a fool and found no sting in 


B 


wed. 
‘ arp twist in the road brought him 
etedly on a farmstead, a cubical, 
| i in a group of barns. 
sy was a cloud of yellow dust in the 
|4, a throbbing beat of a gas engine 
| falsetto scream of machinery. He 
ol, interested by the process. In the 
n oorway of the largest barn a great 
-achine shook and clattered and 
od; a man stood on a shelf at one 
» | it, feeding great armfuls of dry 
reinto a wide mouth of chattering, 
slig teeth. From above him invisible 
‘3 sent down a stream of litter, keep- 
hplatform full in spite of his desper- 
ythmie sweeping. Beyond, at the 
of the barn, an endless belt spewed 
ther stream of dust and trash, half 
ra man who stood in the full blast 
+ +hting it with a pitchfork. 
Ferguson stood still, fascinated by 
i, keen sense of combat. He did not 
that it was all about, but something 
y| his brain as he had heard it once or 
yhen he stumbled forward from a 
i¢ Presently the drive belt slipped 
nie pulley and the roar dulled and 
Che man on the shelf sprang down 
ti out to the engine. Ferguson found 
helping to lift the broad belt back 
drivewheel and the pulley. He was 
, but the man seemed to be glad of 
nevertheless. 
inks.” He drank expertly from a 
o\ jug, his head tilted far back, the 
vessel in the bend of his elbow, his 
working in time to the gurgle of the 
fe finished with a long, harsh sigh. 
1; Suppose you’re huntin’ a job, eh?” 
Gien at it,” said Ferguson. ‘Don’t 
1now what you’re doing. But I’d 
(like to try it for a change.” 
a. Don’t guess you'll need a big 
. Thrashin’ beans ain’t exactly what 
allfun. But every hand helps these 
3. Ketch holt of that fork an’ go out 
1—help Jim shove the fodder down 
eite to the shed. He’ll show you.” 
buried in a rising mound of litter, 
fon choked and sweated in a thick 
i dust, fighting to keep the chute 
‘hind him. His arms ached with an 
nus malice, the smooth wood of the 
ndle heated in his hands and burned 
law; minute, thorny particles sifted 
his clothes and tormented his wet 
;his eyes stung and blurred. He 
del his throat contract at the thought 
b: yellow water jug. Remotely he 
iene the sardonic comments of his 
lence. Fool—fool—fool. He laughed. 
i happy. Iv 


G’S just going out.” The thin girl 
‘egarded Ferguson with frank amuse- 
tnd flicked her narrow eyes toward 
1a who sat at the far end of the room. 
ishall I say?”’ 
i Ferguson felt again that old sense 
! as he hesitated. This girl was so 
at she knew it all, so complacent in 
prance that he didn’t even dislike her. 
‘t tell her it’s somebody from the 
i 
hep her suppressed laugh and the 
fof her departing steps as he walked 
| the other man. He stopped before 
‘tir, looking down at the slight, neat 
the pin-checked suit. He guessed 
18 man belonged to the sporty car he 
ticed as he came in. 
a waiting for Miss Macrae?”’ 
spoke abruptly. The other man 
up at him with unconcealed amuse- 


nething like that. Why?” 
uson jerked his head toward the 


dit cooler waiting outside.” 

‘ould have laughed at the blankness 
ace. The other came to his feet as if 
tds had lifted him. Ferguson re- 
gesture, grinning. 

oler outside,” he said again. “Right 
‘€ Was a moment of doubt. Then the 
5 pe and obeyed, stepping a 
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little farther aside as he passed Ferguson. | 


The door closed after him. Ferguson 
whirled quickly at the sound of steps in the 
inner hall. 


She stopped in the doorway, staring. He | 
did not speak. His throat was tight and | 


dry, and his hands had closed till they hurt. 

“Nell said somebody from home “4 

“Me.”’ He managed the word with a 
sudden effort. “I live there now. Went 
back last fall.”’ 

The bewilderment did not leave her look, 
but she came nearer. 

“You live there?’’ Another thought 
seemed to interrupt her. Her glance over- 
passed him. ‘‘Where’s Charlie? Wasn’t he 
here?”’ 

“T told him to wait outside. Wanted to 


see you alone a minute. He didn’t seem to | 


mind.” He grinned at the memory. “Sit 
down. I got a few things to say—came 
three hundred miles to say ’em.” 

She seemed to hesitate, but his gesture 
decided her. She took the chair that Char- 
lie had vacated, her gaze/blank and ques- 
tioning. Ferguson stood before her, his 
feet a little apart. 

“Still feel the same way about living on 
the edge? "Member when you sprang it on 
me that night on the Drive?” 

He saw her face darken. 

“Yes.” A touch of defiance came into 
her voice. ‘‘What about it?” 

He leaned forward. 

“You had it right. There’s people that 
belong out there, people that are fit for it 
and that can’t ever be satisfied anywheres 
else, people that have got something in 
their blood that makes ’em different from 
the soft breeds that’d die if you took ’em 
off the asphalt. I didn’t know I was one 
till that night. You’re another—and 
you’ve always known it.” 

She did not answer. He saw that her 
face had gone pale under the careful tint of 
her cheeks. 

“You started me out to the edge. I 
went over there to hunt for it. A couple of 
times I felt like I’d got there. 
hadn’t. I was just up against men, the 
same as here. I never got to the outside 
front of things till I helped old Saul Baker 
thrash beans. Then I knew—that first 
day, I knew.”’ 

He could see her try to recover the de- 


fense of ridicule. There was a look of strain | 


in her down-drawn lips. 
“T never got to the edge till I got through 
with men and went up against’’?—he 


fumbled for a word at which she couldn’t | 


smile—‘‘went up against God.”? You had 
to say it. There wasn’t any synonym that 
carried the meaning. He saw her eyes 
go blank again, and her mouth lose that 
forced, superior amusement. 

“That’s right. No use pretending you’ve 
quit believing in Him. You’ve been out 


there where they look Him right between | 
the eyes and watch Him collect His price | 
for letting men live. You know what His | 


price is and how they pay it—your kind 
and mine. You know they don’t scramble 
in a gutter for pennies that belong to some- 


body else. You’ve seen ’em out there on | 


the raw edge of everything, taking what 
they get from somebody their size!”’ 

She was on her feet. 
she was taller than he had thought; that 
her eyes met his on their own level. 

“‘T wonder if it’s true?”’ 

He felt that she wasn’t speaking to him, 
but he answered the doubt in her voice and 
look. 


“You know it’s true. You know how 


sick you are to get there, where you belong. | 


Trying to tell yourself you’re on the edge 


of things when you go joy riding with— | 


with a stuffed shirt like that lad I just fired 
out of here. Forgotten what you wanted 
to find that first night we talked? Some- 
thing fine and terrible, you said. Fine and 
terrible. You’ll be a long time finding a 
road house where they carry that in stock!” 

“Don’t!”’ She lifted a hand as if to ward 
a blow. “I—I don’t see why you’re saying 
this tome. I 23 

He reached out and caught her wrists. 

“T bought back the old place last month. 
You’re going back there with me—tonight. 
To freeze and slave and fight because those 
are the only fine and terrible things we 
know—your kind and mine—except death 
and—and love.” 

Something in her face startled him with 
anew memory of his father, but he under- 
stood now what Donald Ferguson, “‘forever 
stirred from the soil where he was set,” had 
longed for in. that look; and why, as 
always, he remembered him with a fierce 
flame of affection and regret. 


Bute. + 


He realized that | 


“Will you look at 
that fellow’s tire!”’ 


Every time you go out riding you see at least one 
tire like this. Some fellow driving along with a 
tire so under-inflated it is almost flat on the road. 

It bothers you to look at it. You know he is 
destroying a valuable tire. It may be ignorance, 
it may be extravagance, it may be both. But 
there is no excuse for it. 

Tires without enough air are like engines with- 
out enough oil. Every mile traveled is destructive, 
costly, wasteful ruination of good merchandise. 

It’s so easy to keep your tires properly inflated. 
The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge tells 
you accurately and quickly whether your tires 
contain too much air or not enough. 

Tires too hard mean jolts on the frame and 
mechanism of your car. Tires too soft flex and 
bend as they roll over the road, and all the care 
and skill put into their manufacture goes for 
nothing. 

Get a Schrader Gauge and take care of your. 
air. It’s less effort than kicking a tire, and many 
times more accurate. The Schrader Universal 
Tire Gauge lasts for years, and costs but $1.25 
($1.50 in Canada). It’s such a strong, compact, 
useful little instrument that it’s a pleasure to 
own and use one. 

Sold by garages, hardware stores and auto- 
mobile accessory shops. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 
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Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 


| Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 
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For the Estate a 
Page “Armco” Protection Fences © 


guard the privacy of lawns, shrub- 
bery, flowers, and buildings. They 


are handsome, permanent, and give 


complete protection. 


—all these are fence destroyers, 
but the greatest destroyer of all is rust 
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For the School 
Trim appearance, adequate protec- 


authorized to make fencing of ‘‘Armco”’ 
Ingot Iron, and that is the Page Steel 
& Wire Co., Bridgeport, Conn., pioneer 


OUR fencing may keep out the 
short-cut seeker and the malicious 


Y 


trespasser for years, but there comes a 


tion, and serviceability—officials _ 
readily appreciate these qualities in 


Page fencing. Offered in a variety 


of styles. 


manufacturer of wire fencing in America. 
Thus, two great institutions combine 


to give you greater permanence in 


fence protection. 


time when it must succumb to the in- 


sidious attack of corrosion. 


Protection Fence 


For the Tennis Court or Park 
The heavy, closely woven mesh of _ 
offers no foothold. It will outlast 
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How long your fence lasts depends 
upon whether it is merely a fence or a 
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There are Page distributors near every 
industrial center who are equipped to 
supply and erect fences made of 


be 
’ 


“Armco 
but its smooth 


’ 


Ingot Iron is commercially pure iron. 


Page-Protection Fence made of rust- 
It not only resists rust 


resisting ‘““‘Armco’’ IngotIron. 


“Armco” Ingot Iron. For the names of 
those nearest to you write Page Fence 
& Wire Products Assn., 215 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl., or us direct. 


even surface makes a close bond with the 
galvanizing, which will not crack or peel. 


There is only one manufacturer 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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| THE BENCH WARMERS 


(Continued fram Page 17) 


twas once more Bulty. “Say!” he said, 
h voice ringing with momentary excite- 
nit; “did you hear her! She said 
Romer had a tip, a knockout. He and 
Rands didn’t tell you anything, did they?” 

Aw, go chase yourself!” Charley an- 
sired disgustedly. cy or 

[fe shook off the hand that Bulty in his 
eerness had laid upon his, and after an- 
oar sour look at the quotation board he 
sliched toward the door. A bunch of 
bh ch warmers she had called them; and 
itvas the second time that morning he had 
hrd the name. It was the same name 
tlt Buck Rooker had applied to Rounds 
a Bloomer when he turned them into the 
s{et; and what the term, as Buck used it, 
mveyed Charley knew. It was Wall 
‘het’s name for men the market had 
ned out, and who still hang around 
»\kerage offices, borrowing lunch money 
wen they can and hoping the luck will 
, and someone will stake them to a 
ale. That Charley himself might come 
‘hat turned him cold. An office lounger, 
aam! Lord! 
/t would be touch and go with him, he 
kiw. Eleven hundred dollars, that shoe- 
sing of his, was all that stood between 
h and calamity; and it was little to won- 
J) at that the sweat stood upon his face. 


i; yet, as he knew now, if he hadn’t 
a So cocksure and knowing he wouldn’t 


yyed it that way he would have made a 
ng. His first dope, too, on Pullman, 
) been right; and but for his boasted 
erness he might have made a clean-up 
shat as well. But now there was just 
y| thing he could do: It was to sit and 
ych till something safe, something sure, 
ied up; only the trouble was you can’t 
hat in the margin shops. Commissions 
Jwhat the margin shops live upon; and 
oigers, office loafers, are not encouraged 
cit about and wait. If he had any wait- 


that woman’s use of the term. That 
41 and all of the dabblers there was a 
ich warmer, a waster idling away his 
i2, hadn’t struck him yet. This was the 
Wall Street! They all think that, the 
iblers. All of them are convinced of 
tfora time at any rate. Drifting across 
1 room he had almost reached the door 
vn Beeks lolled in. 

Hey, Charley!” he chirped. ‘‘You’re 
vited on the wire!” 

. growl came from Charley. ‘‘ Who 
yits me?” he grumbled sulkily; and a 
Im of amusement for a moment lit 
3ks’ round, jovial face. 

It’s your friend Rounds,” he snickered. 
Rounds!” 

le wondered as he walked toward the 
1th. In spite of Beeks’ say-so a boob like 
‘inds was hardly the sort a fellow as 
ler as Charley would care to make a 
}; and that Rounds had telephoned him 
), In fact, astonishing. However, that 
/, not the only astonishing thing about 
t Half a minute later the door of the 
(phone booth burst open and, his hat 
«med down on his head, Charley darted 
‘ss the customers’ room. 

\Isay!” said Beeks, startled; but that 
i all he said. Ere he had time to say 
ve, Charley was out at the door, hurry- 
full tilt toward the elevator. 

‘red’s place, the resort around the 
(ler, was where Charley headed; and as 
| neared it he was almost running. 


"nds was there waiting for him. 


mu 
HE boob, the duffer, contrary to general 


)pinion, is no rarity in Wall Street. As 
‘Arley himself could have told you, the 
gin shops are filled up with hicks and 
'bs; and Rounds, as it happened, and his 

loomer too, were marked examples 
ithe type. A pair of shines, Charley 
jays had thought them, considering 
ch momentary haste, not to call it 
2rish anxiety, might have been thought 
iewhat queer. What may seem queer, 
, It was about a tip that Rounds had 


telephoned—a piece of inside dope he pro- 
fessed to have; yet in spite of all this 
Charley had jumped at the offer Rounds 
had made him. The offer was that if 
Charley would stake Rounds— Bloomer 
also—to a percentage of the trade, Rounds 
would tip him off to the dope he had. 
Queer, yes. It was not so queer and 
weird, though, if one were enabled to follow 
the twists and turns of Charley’s mind. 
His, as you know, was a Wall Street mind— 
the kind of hind, at any rate, that the Wall 
Street dabbler has; and imagination, as he 


himself would have told you, is what does | 


the trick. It is imagination that makes the 
successful trader. 

Charley had it—imagination. It was 
working too—working swiftly; and as he 


hustled along up the street a chuckle for | 
the first time that day came from him. | 


The fact is that back in the telephone booth 
at the office an inspiration like a flash of 
divine fire had burst upon him. It was the 
decision, in other words, to do what Bulty 
had tried to do—to make use of the ill luck 
pursuing him. Bulty having seen that 
Charley’s reputed wiseness had deserted 
him had meant to copper Charley’s judg- 
ment, so why shouldn’t he do it himself? 
The long and short of it was—if all the dope 
was wrong—to play it from that angle. 

It was simple, that was sure. As Charley 


saw, in fact, his Wall Street mind working | 


swiftly now, it was a cinch. A tip, for 
example, he’d made it a rule never to play; 
and now, seeing that all the rules were at 
fault, he meant to plunge on the tip Rounds 
and Bloomer had. If the plan went right 
it would set him on his feet. If it went 
wrong he would be little the worse off, any- 
way; and still hurrying, with another 
chuckle he pushed open the door of Fred’s 
place and bustled inside. 

The chuckle died on his lips. Rounds 
was not to be seen. Save for the barman 
and two or three waiters lolling about, the 
place was virtually deserted. 

The barman at Charley’s entrance awoke 
briskly. ‘‘Howdy, Mr. How’s 
tricks?’’ he was greeting him, when from a 
side room near by Charley heard a sudden 
“Hist!”’ A face, alert and at the same 
time cautious, was peering at him over the 
swing doors that screened the room from 
the bar; and wondering anew, Charley 
made out it was Rounds. 

“Has she gone?’”’ Rounds whispered 
shrilly. 

“Who gone?” asked Charley. 

Rounds’ air was still crafty, apprehen- 
sive. ‘‘Her—Hen Bloomer’s wife,’ he 
answered; and Charley stared. 

“You don’t mean she’s been in here 
too?”’ he demanded. 
Rounds nodded; 
tious, he emerged into the open. “It was 
awful,” he said. ‘‘Hen an’ me were sittin’ 
here havin’ a little sunthin’ when in she 
bounces. I see her in time an’ dusts, but 
Hen Lord! I thought she’d have his 
hair, callin’ him all kinds of a loafer an’ 
bum, an’ threatenin’ to put him back to 
work at a job. She’s dead set, it seems, 

again’ anyone tradin’ in the Street.’ 

It was no news to Charley. However, 
he hadn’t come there to discuss the lady, 
her prejudices either; and he growled, 
“Where’s Bloomer?’’ 

“Gone,” Rounds said; ‘‘she had him by 
the elbow an’ took him along uptown.” 

Charley gave a shrug of disgust. 1t was 
upon a pair like this—Hen Bloomer and 
his equally slim-waisted, spindle-necked 
pal, Rounds—that all his fortunes de- 
pended; yet he had no other choice. 

“Well, what’s that tip you’ve got?” he 
demanded. 

Rounds’ air at once grew crafty. ‘“‘We 
get a percentage, don’t we?”’ he insisted. 
““You’re stakin’ me an’ Hen to 10 per cent 
on the deal?’? When Charley said yes 
Rounds’ face lit eagerly. ‘“‘Say, it’s a 
knockout, a killing!’’ he proclaimed. Then, 


his voice impressive, he leaned across the 


table. ‘“‘Th’ tip’s on Parrot!” he said. 

“Parrot!” 

As Charley spoke, a vision flitted through 
his mind. It was a vision of Bulty,. his 
manner cunning, trying to get out of him 
what he knew about Parrot; and Charley 
gave a grunt. 

“That explains it!’ he remarked. 
““You’ve been telling Bulty too!” 

It was so, and Rounds for an instant 
looked venomous. “The big stiff!’’ he 
exploded. 


and his air still cau- | 
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In France, in England, in Italy, wher- 
ever you go in Europe, you will find 
Michelin Steel Wheels predominant 
on the finest standard and custom 


built cars. 


Their safe sturdiness and exquisite 
beauty have won for them an un- 
rivalled position of leadership in pract- 
ically every country of the world. 


Dodge Brothers, Studebaker, Willys- 
Knight, Chalmers, Winton, H.C S. 
and Nash are among those 
American manufacturers who have 
adopted Michelin Steel Wheels as 
standard or optional equipment. 
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He and Bloomer had, in fact, approached 
Bulty with the same offer they’d made to 
Charley; but instead of staking them for 
the tip he had tried to worm out of them 
their information free of cost. 

Rounds was still spluttering disgustedly 
when Charley cut him off. 

“All right, all right,’ he interrupted 
testily; ‘‘now which stock is your tip on, 
Rounds?” 

“Which?” 

“Sure,” Charley answered; “‘there are 
two Parrot stocks, aren’t they?” 

Rounds’ jaw dropped. His eyes, too, 
grew vague and shifting; and with a sud- 
den start Charley peered at him. 

“For the love of Mike!” he ejaculated. 
“You don’t mean you don’t know which?” 

Rounds began to hem and haw. 

““Why—er—you see, now,” he faltered, 
“it was—why—Hen who got the tip. 
Yeah, he got it f’m a man he knew, a 
friend of a director in the comp’ny. It was 
Parrot, Hen said, and di 

Jumpin’ Judas!” Charley said explo- 
sively. He fixed the writhing, uneasy 
Rounds with a threatening eye. ‘‘Tell me 
the truth now: Did Hen Bloomer tell you 
which stock it was—or not?” 

Rounds gulped for an instant. 

“Tt was Parrot Motors,” he said. 

““You’re sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure,”’ protested Rounds. 
“Tt’s what Hen said, I tell you!” 

“Well, I hope so,’’ Charley breathed. 


Back at Rooker, Burke & Co.’s the door 
of the private office opened, and Beeks, his 
air genial, sauntered into the head partner’s 
sanctum. After a dull unprosperous week 
things looked better; at any rate the list 
had begun to move, and as a brisk list 
means fat commissions the manager’s 
cheerfulness was only natural. 

‘Say, Buck,” chirped Beeks, ‘‘someone’s 
started something, did you know it? 
There’s a big tip out on Parrot.” 

Buck looked up from his desk. 

““Thasso? Which Parrot?” 

Beeks’ grin broadened into a laugh. 

““You c’n search me!” he uttered heart- 
ily. ‘‘Half the boobs have it on one 
Parrot, and the rest, they have it on the 
other.”’ 

Buck, too, gave a laugh. 

“Let ’em rave,” he grunted, adding: 
‘“The more the merrier, Beeks.”’ 

Buck, too, was a wise hand at the Wall 
Street game—another kind. The market, 
of course, he never played himself; but if 
a customer had a tip, no matter what the 
tip might be, Buck never disputed its 
reliability. Instead he encouraged the 
customer to play it. Buck, in fact, had 
solved the one way to beat the Wall Street 
game—commissions. That is the one and 
only way; and still grinning, Beeks went 
back to the customers’ room. Just as he 
got there the door opened and Charley 
Haskins entered. 

Charley came at a jump. His face, too, 
in contrast with its early morning gloom, 
was now alert, shining. 

“Hey, Beeks!”’ he called. 

Beeks already had read his customer’s 
face. An order pad in his hand he hurried 
toward him. 

“Here you are, old dear!’ he chirped. 
““What’s the card—buy or sell?” 

Charley glanced hurriedly at the board. 
Then he glanced at Beeks. 

“Say,” he said, “‘what’s the dope on 
Parrot?” His air guarded, the manager 
glanced at him momentarily. ‘Which 
Parrot?”’ he asked. 

“Parrot Motors,” answered Charley; 
and stifling a sudden grin Beeks’ air grew 
serious, judicial. 

“There’s a strong tip out on the motors,” 
he advised, adding: ‘‘The tip’s out to buy 
on every bulge, and we have strong inside 
information ——”’ 

In the midst of the peroration Charley 
cut him short. 

“That settles it!’ he said. “If all the 
suckers have it I’ll be a sucker too!’’ His 
face sardonic he gave his order. ‘“‘Buy me 
a hundred Parrot Motors,” he directed. 
“Buy ’em at the market, too, you under- 
stand?” 

““That’s the stuff!’’ Beeks said heartily. 

It was so, at any rate, from Beeks’ 
point of view, trades at the market insuring 
always a quick commission for the firm. 
Aside from that, however, Charley, too, 
thought it the stuff. Again he had doped 
out a way to beat the game; and lolling 
back on a chair he lit a cigar, his glance 
easy as he studied the quotation board. A 
wise guy, yes. He was wise, no doubt of 
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that. Whet is more, Wall Street—its 
margin shops, especially—are filled up with 
just such seers and sages. The doings of 
that day were an instance. 

It was two o’clock when Parrot Motors 
first began to move; for that matter, Parrot 
Oil as well. All day long the two had stood 
dull and logy in the midst of a market now 
growing feverishly active; but at two 
o’clock, as the hour of the close drew near, 
both stocks began to fizz and buzz. In 
short order the customers’ room was astir. 

Charley at the moment wasn’t there. An 
hour before, in company with a couple of 
other good fellows, Mr. Bimberg and Mr. 
Shope, fellow traders like himself, he had 
gone over to Fred’s place for a bite; and 
his confidence returning and feeling his old 
self again, Charley had given them a little 
talk on the market’s trend. The trend was 
upwards, Charley felt assured; and be- 
tween the talk and the broiled lobster, 
extra large, he’d ordered, the lunch hour 
lengthened out. Then, too, there was the 
little argument he’d had with Mr. Bimberg. 

Mr. Bimberg, or Bimmy, as he was 
known, was a specialist, it seems, in five 
and ten share lots. He, too, it seems, also 
was wise to the Wall Street game; and 
when Charley, expanding, had given him 
an inkling of the deal he’d made that day 
Bimmy had expressed his astonishment, 
not to say his stupefaction. 

“Vat!” he exploded. ‘‘ You buy for a rise 
on any tip like that!” 

It was so; and a little less certain of 
himself Charley gazed at his friend. 

“Say,” he demanded, ‘‘you bought 
Parrot Motors, too, didn’t you?” 

Mr. Bimberg had pushed back his chair, 
and was calling loudly to the waiter for his 
check. 

““Sure, I bought it,’’ he replied, his face 
irate; ‘‘but ven Parrot Motors I buy for a 
rise I didn’t know the tip comes off any 
shine, any sucker like Bloomer!” 

Mr. Shope, too, at the moment also ex- 
hibited consternation. 

“What!” he ejaculated. 
come from Bloomer?” 

He, too, thrust back his chair and rose; 
and as the two hustled toward the door, 
heading at full tilt back to Rooker, Burke 

Co.’s, Charley followed, his feeling, in 
spite of himself, apprehensive. 

The instant he opened the door at the 
brokerage office his worst fears were 
realized. It was ten minutes past two, and 
the place was in an uproar. The ticker, 
chattering and clanking in the corner, 
seemed hard pressed to keep up with the 
flood of quotations pouring in over the 
tape; and Charley’s heart gave a resound- 
ing thump as he shot a glance at the quota- 
tion board. 

Parrot Motors, in the hour, had dropped 
three points and a half. That wasn’t all.of 
it, either. Parrot Oil, on the other hand, 
had gone up nearly four; and as Charley 
stood there gaping, Beeks emerged out of 
the private office at the back and made his 
way toward him. On Beeks’ face, too, was 
a sign Charley thought he knew—one Wall 
Street sign of which he thought he was 
reasonably sure. It was that Beeks meant 
to call him for more margins. 

He was wrong again, it seems. 

“Say,” said Beeks, “‘have you seen your 
old pal, Rounds? For the last hour now 
he’s been trying to get you on the phone.” 

Charley hadn’t seen him. In a flash, 
though, he realized why Rounds had tele- 
phoned. The boob, the simp, had got 
mixed in his tip on Parrot; and his voice 
cracking, Charley gripped Beeks by the 
a 


“Did that tip 


rm. 

“Quick!” he ordered. ‘Close out that 
Parrot Motors, then buy me a hundred 
Parrot Oil!” 

“At the market?’’ queried Beeks. 

Charley made a passionate gesture of 
haste. 

“Get a jump on, d’you hear,’”’ he ordered. 

Beeks got a jump on as directed. As it 
seemed, too, it was perhaps unfortunate 
that he did—that is, unfortunate for 
Charley. The order, at any rate, hardly 
had been filled when Parrot Oil turned on 
its heel and began to fall. As it fell, too, 
shading a fraction at almost every sale, 
Parrot Motors, the other, swung to the 
right-about and began to soar. As the 
close came in, the two were back exactly 
at the day’s opening bid and asked. 

Charley, however, hadn’t waited to see 
it. Beeks again had come sidling toward 
him; and this time Charley made no mis- 
take in the signs he read on the manager’s 
face. It was for more margins that Beeks 
meant to call him; and bolting out at the 
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door he was now once more around the 
corner in Fred’s place. 

“So you made a mistake!”’ he mim- 
icked, his face filled with disgust; “you got 
7em mixed, you say?” 

It was Rounds again whom he ad- 
dressed. Rounds had phoned he would 
meet him there; but the news Rounds 
had to give him Charley already had 
guessed. The man, of course, had tipped 
him to the wrong Parrot. 

““Well—er—you see, I thought he 
was stammering awkwardly, when Charley 
disgustedly cut him short. 

“You come along with me, you hear!” 
he snapped; and Rounds gaped at him, 
bewildered. 

“With you? Go where?” he asked. 

A growl came from Charley, and he 
grabbed Rounds by the arm. 

“To Bloomer’s—where Bloomer lives. 
I’m sick of your beastly guesswork, 
Rounds; I want that tip from Bloomer 
himself.’”’ Giving Rounds a yank by the 
arm he started for the door. ‘‘Come on, 
you!” he ordered. 

Rounds hung back, his face appre- 
hensive. 

“What! Face Hen’s wife again? That 
woman? Not on your life!’’ he protested 
vehemently; and an inkling of the truth 
dawned in Charley’s mind. Rounds evi- 
dently already had gone uptown to Bloom- 
er’s flat. 

“Say! Did you see Hen?” Charley 
questioned eagerly. 

Rounds wrenched free his arm. 

“T did not!’”’ he answered morosely; ‘‘I 
goes up there, yes, and tries to see him; 
and that woman she comes to the door. 
She says, too, if ever I come back again 
she’ll sick a cop onto me; only that ain’t 
nothing, either. Hen she’s got in a back 
room of the flat; and she ain’t going to let 
him out till she gets him a job of work.” 

Charley made a gesture of disgust and 
helplessness. 

“Got Hen in a back room, you say?”’ 

““Sure,’’ answered Rounds; ‘“‘Hen she’s 
got under lock and key.” 
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HE sudden, not to say sensational 

flurry in the two Parrot stocks—the oil 
stock and the motors—long will be remem- 
bered by the margin-shop dabblers, the 
small fry, as one of those happenings that 
lend such zest, such excitement and variety 
to dabbling in the Wall Street market. 
From subsequent developments it appears 
that two pools were operating at the time, 
one pool in the motor stock, while the other 
pool was trading in the oil stock. It was to 
this, in fact, that the confusion in the mind 
of the dabbling public was due, the pool in 
one stock being engaged in distributing the 
stock at the top of the market, while the 
other set, equally industrious, was bent on 
breaking the price of their stock in order to 
accumulate. And as each, of course, was 
energetically circulating all sorts of tips 
and rumors what happened was that in 
trying to digest all the dope handed out to 
them the dabblers got one stock confused 
with the other. The result was that one 
mob of suckers, as Wall Street so happily 
terms them, bought one Parrot when the 
pool expected them to sell it, while another 
mob, equally bewildered, sold the other 
Parrot, the one the pool expected them to 
buy. However, after that first day’s con- 
fusion the situation the next morning 
looked much brighter, more satisfactory. 
It was so, at any rate, for the gentlemen in 
the pools. , 

At ten, as usual, the market opened for 
the day. Usually a half hour before this 
time Charley Haskins appeared at Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s. Each day, in fact, it was 
his habit to get down early erough to study 
the London opening—that and the rest of 
the early morning dope—this enabling him 
from the signs it gave to read the market’s 
probable trend. Added to this, Charley also 
enjoyed sitting around a bit and analyzing 
for the benefit of those less knowing than 
himself what he and other Wall Street 
analysts like himself term the market’s 
technical position. 

This morning, though, Charley was not 
present at his usual early hour. Neither 
was he there at ten, which was most un- 
usual for him. At ten o’clock, too, the 
market opened with a roar. 

The crowd thronging the customers’ 
room stirred eagerly as the quotation clerk 
gave his usual early morning signal. 
““They’re off!’’ he yipped; and in the same 
breath he called, “‘Five hundred Parrot 
Oil, a half!” The quotation was a quarter 


_gin book, the market in the meany 


off from the close of the night before: 
a moment later, as the ticker thumpe 
pounded, the tape jerking from its may 
clerk gave another shrill stimulating 
“Parrot Oil, three-eighths! Five hy 
more, a quarter! Another five hun 
the same! Parrot Oil, an eighth! 7, 
See her slide!” a 
Action is what the dabbler always y 
and seeks; and from the back of the 
came an abrupt exultant outb 
Bulty was its author. 
“Attaboy!’’ he gloated as Pai 
dropped another eighth. > 
He had gone short, it seems, of thes 
It seemed, too, that at the moment 
Bulty bade fair to make a clean+ 
killing; for in a dozen transactions | 
Parrot Oil had dropped nearly a full ; 
under the opening. The gentleman’s 
tation, however, was brief. Again he 
uttering a vociferous ‘‘Attaboy!” wl 
strong elbow nudged him energetical 
the ribs. 5 
It was Mr. Bimberg, the chor 
personage with the protruding eye 
thick-lensed glasses, who had nudged 
and now behind the lenses Bi 
peering at Mr. Bulty with manif 
tation. 
“Vat!”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘You’re sho 
Parrot Oil, hey?” Adal 
It was so; and always timorc 
uncertain, Mr. Bulty was at once 
with Bimmy’s obvious uneasiness 
‘““What’s that? What say?” het 
stammer excitedly; but without r 
Mr. Bimberg turned and darte 
across the room. ‘‘Beeks! Ver 
he vociferated excitedly. 
Beeks emerged from the cashiel 
at the back; and gripping him by 1 
Mr. Bimberg began to splutter: 
“That Parrot Oil, Beeks; a stop d 
you should put in for me! Y’unde 
now? If for halluf a point Parrot Oi 
go up, cover the sale, und get me 
the market!” 
““What’s the dope?” inquired 1] 
grinning at his client’s heat. 
Mr. Bimberg had plenty of dop 
fellow like Bulty—‘‘a shine, a sue 
him, vat’’—was in on any stock, M 
berg made it a rule to take no ¢ 
That wasn’t all of it, either. Then 
as Bimmy sagely had observed, 
suckers’ market, the list spotty anc 
tain. 
An evidence of this was the ¥ 
only Parrot Oil but its fellow Par 
motor stock, was acting. As Par 
dropped, Parrot Motors was going 
was now a point and an eighth up fre 
night’s bid and asked. 
At half past ten Beeks emerged fron 
cashier’s cage again. Every few mi 
he had gone back there to look at tl 


2 Ags. 
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growing still more hectic; and each ti 
had come out into the room again he 
sidled up to some trader, his face urk 
and said something to him pleasai 
That what he said, however, was not 
so pleasant as his air was the way the 
tomer received it. | 

Either he wriggled uncomfortably 
reddened or he even paled a little, whil¢ 
or two grew angry and began to blu’ 
Beeks, in short, was calling them for 1 
gins., Then, at half past ten, as P 
Oil in another flurry broke half a pi 
the manager once more emerged from 
cashier’s cage. | 

““Anyone seen Charley Haskins?’ 
asked. 

No one had seen him. He had not | 
at Rooker, Burke & Co.’s that mor 
nor had anyone heard from him; anc 
face severe, Beeks hurried into the pri: 
office at the back. 

“Say, Buck,” he said, “what'll 1 
about that bird, Charley Haskins?” | 


Buck was studying last night’s kitty 
amount of commissions the firm had ti 
in. He was smiling comfortably. 7 
over the cigar in his jaw he looked u 
Beeks. 

“The wise-eyed kid get bitten too? 
grinned. 

It was so. Charley had a four-an 
half-point hole in his margins, and Ro! 
gave a grunt. In fact, it was hardly w! 
while for Beeks to have asked the ques! 
Business is business, especially the mal 
shop sort; and Rooker, Burke & Co. 1 
it a rule never to take chances on a los 

“Tf she drops again sell him out, 
Buck. : 

Beeks gave a grin. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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THREE WAYS BETTER 


At last! Better tire chains! McKay Tire Chains; so much 
better that you’ll never run risks by driving on slippery pave- 
ments or through mud and snow without them. 


Better Cross Chains. Because they are more than hard 
enough to stand the bumping, grinding and pounding of rough 
pavements, car tracks and stony roads. This McKay lasting 
power is due to a new improved hardening process, which gives 
each cross chain link both hardness and toughness at the same 
time. McKay Tire Chains resist the grinding wear as well as 
the bumping and pounding. They’re tough but not brittle. 


| 


: 


fetter Cross Chains 


Better Fasteners. McKay Tire Chains can be put on and 
taken off more easily because they are attached with an improved 
type of fastener. This fastener, when closed, holds the chains 
securely in place, and each revolution of the wheel holds them 
the more securely. But when opened the tension is immediately 
relieved and the chain more quickly disconnected. 


Better Repair Links. Should a link of a McKay Tire Chain 
finally wear out, it can be immediately replaced on the road with 
a McKay Ready Repair Link. No tools needed. Just slip the 
Ready Repair Link into place, and it’s good for many miles. It 
met stops that pounding of broken chains against the car, and 
= enables you to have complete chains on your wheels at 
all times. 


The next time you buy chains be sure you get The Better Black 
Chains in the Red Band Bag. They cost no more—and they last! 


| I TS = 4 ae Cy co ee eee eee 
UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING CO., Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Chains for All Commercial and Industrial Purposes 


letter Repair Links Plants at York and McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; Columbus and Marietta, Ohio; Huntingdon, W. Va. 
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nter Troubles 
come from “GIVE ME A QUART OF ( 
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. How to safeguard OLD WEATHER! Hot water! 7 Fj 
; towels! What makes starting so di 
; : your engine cult? Perhaps incorrect lubricatior 


adding to your winter engine troubles. 


True: the engine is cold. True: gasol) 
vaporizes more slowly in cold weather. Lul 

; : Oy | 
cation won’t help these conditions. 


But scientifically correct lubrication is) 
special importance in winter. The grade ofG 


goyle Mobiloil specified for your’ 
you to start your engine more qui 
greater protection than inferior 01 | 


Why? Because every winter 

auc GO your car was studied and prov 

i, ohe Vie the Vacuum Oil Company’s Bu 
a, motive Engineers prepared the* 
tions which you see in the Char 


Pog 


Cold-weather protection ande 


; i! 
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Warning : r) e mand special study of many fa@ 
Don’t be misled by some similar sounding name. Look design. 
on the container for the correct name Modi/oil (not : 
Mobile) and for the red Gargoyle. These factors are: the design 


Don’t believe false statements that some other oil is : tion of the engine—the type 
identical with Gargoyle Mobiloil. Gargoyle Mobiloil Make the chart your guide 8 : yP 
system—the location of the ¢ 
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is made only by the Vacuum Oil Company in its own 
refineries, and is never sold under any other name. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Ediuon) 


qPE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil **B" 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart. E means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced. 

This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 
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such change is necessary you will find it plainly in- er Me Are far Are fe [Ae ie 
dicated in red on the partial Chart shown at the right. Pe Bier Mad seaacliccbchche 

If your car is not listed in this partial Chart, the Pea ca) | , A a e a | 
dealer from whom you buy Gargoyle Mobiloil can Premio ass ine Atalay A Atatapa 
easily tell you the correct grade from his copy of ena: pre] A fic Abe ah ie) A fire. 


Saxon Mitel 125G) |. Arc Are. 
All Other Models], 
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the complete Chart. Or, ask him for our booklet 
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t economy All Winter Protect yourself 
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The Joy of Outdoors 


For outdoor sport or outdoor 
work, good judgment prompts 
you to buy a good, real wool 
sweater. You will appreciate 
the good looks and snug com- 
fort of 


a“ e “ 


SWEATERS 


Durable As Grandma’s Knitting 
Big sturdy models, finished by hand, 


reinforced at shoulders and collar. 
Pockets knitted in. Real wool, gen- 
erous weight, combining everything 
desirable in a sweater. There is a 
difference. Be particular, insist on 
“Klingmade.” Popularly priced, on 


display where sweaters are sold. 


KLING BROS. & CO., Inc., Chicago 


CLAMPS | 


anywhere 


A clever patented 


thebase pulls out and holds 


position on any object. | 
And shade tilts to any 7 
angle. Sold in 5 beautiful 
finishes. 

highly artistic 


lamp, ideal for Juniorlite 


bed, piano, sew- in 

ing machine, Brushed 
Same Lamp table, shaving, Brass 
Standing etc. Made in 


i= the same plant with the 
-~ GREIST and WALLACE 
“| Lamps. At your dealer’s, or 


*5 
write us. 


The Greist Mfg. Co., Dept. S, New Haven, Conn. 


clamp concealed in || 


the lamp rigidly in any oe 


REIST Products 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Little Wise-Eyes gave me an order to 
pyramid,” he tittered. He tittered again as 
Buck looked up at him. 

“He did which?” asked Buck. 

“‘Pyramid-parlay that trade on Parrot 
Oil. At every point up,’ giggled Beeks 
amusedly, ‘‘he said I was to buy another 
ten.” 

Rooker, Burke & Co.’s, it seems, was 
an odd-lot shop. The dabblers could deal 
in fractional lots. That Charley, however, 
had played Parrot Oil for a rise seemed to 
afford Buck as much merriment as it did 
his manager. 

“Barnum said it!’”’ he remarked. 

It was a favorite remark of Buck’s. He 
always laughed at the remark, its enjoya- 
bility always fresh to him; and laughing 
again he strolled back to the customers’ 
room. There the instant his eye fell on the 
quotation board he gave a startled exclama- 
tion: 

“Say!” 

The customers’ room was humming. 
Crowded together like sheep the dabblers 
weaved together excitedly as they gaped at 
the figures on the board; and another ex- 
clamation came from Beeks. In the few 
minutes he had been out of the room the 
spotty hectic market had gone wild; and 
with Parrot Oil and Parrot Motors in the 
van the list had begun to shoot off fireworks. 
It was more than that, in fact—a bombard- 
ment, a barrage; and after another swift, 
startled glance at the board Beeks made a 
jump back to the eashier’s cage. In there, 
for a moment or so, the manager swiftly 
thumbed over the margin book, after which 
as swiftly he darted back into the custom- 
ers’ room. Mr. Bulty, his face streaming 
moisture, stood near by. He had by now 
ceased his exultant cries of ‘“Attaboy! 
See ’em ride!’’; and catching sight of 
Bulty, Beeks sidled toward him. 

“Say, old top,’ Beeks said suavely, 
“could you come across with a little for 
margins?” 

Iv 

HE Swamp, the district sacred to the 

shoe-findings industry and other lines 
of the leather trade, is only a few blocks 
away from the financial quarter; but 
along toward noon, when Charley Haskins 
slouched out of the Broadway Subway and 
headed eastward on his way, the old famil- 
iar quarter seemed far, far more distant 
from Wall Street than those few blocks 
between. It was as if miles—that or a 
lifetime—lay between him and Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s; and whether he would ever 
again return there Charley hardly knew. 
Of one thing, though, he was sure: He 
would never return there while he was 
broke, penniless, a hanger-on, a bench 
warmer, loafing around and hoping some- 
one would stake him to a deal. And that 
he was broke, penniless, he knew. A few 
minutes after ten he had drifted into an 
uptown brokerage office, a place where no 
one knew him, and one glance at the board 
had told him the worst. Parrot Oil was on 
the skids. It had dropped and was still 
dropping as if it had been kicked behind 
the knees. 

For an hour or more now Charley had 
walked the streets. He was thinking, 
thinking deeply; and for the first time now 
his mistakes he had begun to see. Yester- 
day’s proceedings were a sample, especially 
the transaction with that boob, that duffer, 


| Rounds; and he shrugged at the remem- 


brance in disgust. He had been a jay, in 
the first placee—as much a boob as Rounds 
himself—to have had anything to do with 
the fellow. Added to that—now that he 
looked at it in the light of reason—he was 
a fool to have made that sucker play, the 
idea he’d thought so clever of changing the 


luck by laying asucker trade. Asif, in Wall - 


Street, luck got a fellow anywheres! As 
now he knew—or rather, he told himself— 
the one way of doing it is in being wise, hep 
to the game and its turns. If he’d been as 
wise, though, as he thought himself, why 
hadn’t he doped out what the market was 
going to do? 

Of course, now that he knew, it was easy 
enough to say that; but just the same, if 
he were so wise, why hadn’t he tumbled 
yesterday to what was going on in Parrot 
Oil, Parrot Motors too? All the signs were 
there. Every sign, he could see now, was 
that Parrot Oil was going to drop, Parrot 
Motors to go up. Yes—but why hadn’t he 
seen it yesterday? 

Disgust filled him as he slouched along. 
It was no use, though, for him to curse his 
luck; the luck had nothing to do with it; 
he had been a fool, that was all. For four 
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years, nearly five, he had bent all his ener- 
gies and intelligence to learning the Wall 
Street game; and now, just when he was 
all ready to reap the benefit, he had played 
the dub, the jay—letting the market clean 
him out just as it cleaned out any sucker. 
The next time, though, he’d know better. 
He’d stick to the dope, playing the market 
as those wise to the game always play it— 
reading the tape, studying the market con- 
ditions, steering clear of tips and junk like 
that. The next time 

He stopped short. The next time, eh? 
Well, penniless, without a job, when would 
the next time be? 

It was pretty rough. It was a tough pill, 
at any rate, for a fellow like Charley to 
chew. Here he was, a chap armed with all 
the knowing wiseness that equips a man 
to beat the game, the Wall Street market; 
yet like any dub of a dabbler he’d gone and 
chucked it all. Charley, though, was no 
exception. The number of wise men the 
Street breaks yearly is legion. They, too, 
all know the game, but the game, queerly, 
somehow always gets them. However, 
never mind that. It was a raw, rough 
deal that he was up against; and as he 
knew now, there was just one way he could 
get on his feet again. At the street end, 
down near Franklin Square, was the dingy, 
ancient office building and storeroom that 
housed the shoe-findings firm of Turpy & 
Dingwall. For years Charley had toiled 
thére, rising eventually to the eminence of 
head salesman for the firm; but now as he 
neared it his steps began to lag. What 
could he tell old Turpy? How, in his pride, 
could he own up that the market had 
cleaned him out? It was a year now since 
last he’d run across his old employer, Mr. 
Turpy; and he winced now at the remem- 
brance. 

The old gentleman had met him in the 
Subway. : 

“Hello, my boy! How’re you getting 
on?” he had greeted him heartily. 

A deal in Smelters had come across big 
that day for Charley; and he recalled how 
he’d bragged and boasted. Old Mr. Turpy, 
though, had only twinkled pleasantly. 

“Well, my boy,” he’d said, still twin- 
kling, “‘when you’ve had enough of Wall 
Street you can always come back to us.” 

Charley had almost laughed aloud. 

“Can I?” he had replied, the sarcasm 
thinly veiled; and Mr. Turpy had nodded. 

““Yes’’—he had paused momentarily— 
“‘when you give up Wall Street.” 

Mr. Turpy meant it too. He meant, as 
much as anything, too, he’d have no one in 
his employ who dabbled in the market. 
Charley, once he was alone, had laughed 
aloud. Give up his ease, his independence? 
Give up his future, too—abandoning that, 
after all the pains and struggle he’d had to 
learn the game? It was enough to make 
anyone laugh. 

Just the same, here was Charley, hat in 
hand, going back to ask for his job. 

A grunt escaped him. A few feet farther 
along he stopped short, his face twisted in a 
sudden frown of thought. For the first 
time he remembered he’d given Beeks no 
order to close out his trade in Parrot. Beeks, 
of course, would do it, once Charley’s mar- 
gins were wiped out; but what if Beeks 
had let him ride? The thought made him 
sweat. The way Parrot Oil was dropping, 
unless he stopped the trade he might be put 
hundreds, even a thousand or so to the bad. 
And on a salary he knew how long it would 
take for him to pay it back. 

A minute later, frantically jiggling the 
hook, Charley was calling Rooker, Burke 
& Co.’s on the telephone. 

“Beeks! I want Beeks!’’ he cried. 
“This is Charley Haskins!” Then for an 
interminable time it seemed to him, he 
waited till the manager came to the wire. 
“Say, Beeks, quick!’’ he was saying hur- 
riedly, when Beeks cut him short. 

“Hello, J. Pierp!”’ Beeks chirped jocu- 
larly. ““How’s the boy wizard feeling this 
A.M.?” 

“What? What’s that?” gasped Charley; 
and a giggle came to him over the wire. 

“Say, ain’t you heard the news?” Beeks 
inquired gayly. ‘‘There’s a corner on in 
Parrot Oil, they’ve got the bears on the 
run; and the stock’s up sixteen points!” 


It was along toward three o’clock that 
afternoon, the hour of the close, when the 
pool in Parrot Oil put the final screws to the 
shorts. In another wild and spectacular 
blaze of fireworks the stock climbed an- 
other four and a half points, then steadied 
as the Street took profits for the day. His 
face queer, Charley stood by the ticker 
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watching the tape as it jerked { 
maw of the machine. 
For more than two hours now, } 
wearing the same expression, he bai 
there. He was already nearly gj, 
points to the good; and as he’d pyr 
at each point up his profits y 
hundreds of dollars. The exae 
however, he hadn’t tried to figur 
he thinking much of that. Neit 
seem overpleased when his fello 
the dabblers in the place, crowde 
him, slapping him on the back 
plauding his nerve, his judgment te 
story of how Charley had won, 
to the stock when it went against h 
backing his judgment for the rise, we 
mon property now. i 
“Sure, it’s the signs vat tell h 
Bimberg loudly proclaimed. “Ol 
here, he reads der dape, und de 
dells him der story!’’ : 
The story! If only they had 
was by a fluke, a sucker’s stro) 
he’d won. For all his boasted wi 
proclaimed ability to read the sig 
the tip of that boob, that shin 
Bloomer, that had saved him. If 
had, in fact, stood by the signs he 
have been wiped, cleaned out, trim 
his last simoleon. It was little toy 
that disgust rose in his gorge. 
Charley, in other words, had at |; 
gun to see the light. If the only y 
beat the game was by a sucker’s tip 
from a shine like Bloomer, a man mi 
well try to get rich by shooting e 
an alley—that or betting on the po 
A tip! Lord! He had won on 
Well, if he kept on playing he’d b 
to tips, and be what he knew noy 
a dabbler, a tinhorn. Just then 
nudged him in the ribs. } 
“Huh?” inquired Charley. 
It was Mr. Bimberg who’d n 
“Vell, vat’s der signs now, Cha 
quired Mr. Bimberg. ‘‘Should 
yet? Or mebbe ve hang on fe 
rise, hey, vat?’ ; 
Charley glanced at the board. 
plain as a pikestaff, every sign 
that Parrot Oil was going high 
grinned as he looked at it. He 
again as he saw Bimmy, the o 
anxiously awaiting his dictum. 
Charley had read; and as he kn 
was fifty-fifty, whichever way he 
that whatever he read was wro 
was what made it seem so to 
filled him with his disgust. I 
knowledge that all he’d professed t 
that wiseness and shrewdness of hii 
nothing less than bunk, Wall Street 1 
Bloomer, the shine, the boob, was, ll 
all, the only one of them who’d know 
thing. Of all of it—all the dope andi 
bunk—Bloomer’s tip, too, was thé 
thing that proved to have been rig) 
only Bloomer now —— 
77 Huh?” - | 
The grunt, an exclamation, camer 
him abruptly. Startled, he gazed t 
the door. The door had opened; o 
opening, there stood Bloomer himsel) 
“Charley!” he cried. Then a gulpa 
from him. ‘‘Oh, Charley!” : 
He was disheveled and unkempt. 
dently by some means he had escapett 
his bondage in the back room of tlt 
uptown; and shaking, he darted acr¢ | 
room toward Charley. ai 
“That tip!” he gulped. “Oh, Chai; 
Charley gave a start. : | 
“Say,” he said, ‘“‘what’s eating 
What’re you driving at, anyway?” | 
With another despairing “Oh, Cha 
Bloomer wet his lips. ‘‘That tip R 
gave you,” he faltered; ‘Rounds | 
wrong. It wasn’t Parrot Oil you w 
buy; it was the other Parrot—!] 
Motors!” | 
There was a momentary pause. [Pf 
it Charley—the others too—gapt 
Bloomer. During it, his eyes wandl 
Bloomer gazed toward the board. 
stantly he gave a start. 
“Why, why!” he faltered. A ery? 
from him. “Why, Parrot Mot 
why ” 
Parrot Motors now, as it neare 
close, had dropped seven points for thi! 
and another cry came from Bloomer.) 
“Why, why!” he stammered. “It 
have been wrong, my tip!” : 
A laugh interrupted his lamenta! 
The laugh, harsh and a little hyst 
came from Charley Haskins. 
Hen, 


] 
Hy 


“No, don’t call it wrong, 
Charley; ‘‘it’s just like all the 
bunk.” 
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|| HANES 5 big features 


1 Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders 

are made with service-doubling lap seam. 
They fit right, with plenty of ‘“‘give’’ for 
every motion. 


Hanes Tailored Collarette won't 
gap or roll. Fits snugly around your 
neck always, and keeps the wind out. 


3 Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far 

stronger and better than the usu al cuff. 
They fit the wrist firmly and won’t flare or 
rip from the sleeve. 


Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their 
shape through repeated washing: They 
never bunch over your shoes, but fit always. 


5 Hanes Closed Crotch js cut and 
stitched in a special way that really 
keeps it closed. 


UNDERWEAR ky 


HE minute you slip into Hanes you get the 
recipe for big clusters of winter warmth and 
comfort. The fleecy cotton keeps out cold. And 
it’s cut and tailored to fit. Hanes will snug firm 
and close to your body without a trace of binding. 


Hanes wears, too. ‘The yarn is spun the Hanes 
way and knit according to the standards that have 
made Hanes the most popular men’s underwear in 
America. Every strain point is strongly reinforced. 
The non-irritating seams hold fast. Fine quality 
buttons are sewed on to stay. The buttonholes keep 


their shape. 


Read the five big Hanes features listed above. 
You'll be amazed to find that you can buy such 
underwear for a popular price. And bear in mind 
that Hanes Underwear is guaranteed to give you 
complete satisfaction. 


So, don’t gamble. Say ‘‘Hanes’’ to your dealer 
and KNOW yov’re right on the winter underwear 
question. You can choose from heavy union suits 
in two weights, and heavy shirts and drawers. 4// 
are head and shoulders above any. other underwear 
selling at Hanes low price. 


If you can’t find Hanes, write us to-day and 
we'll see that you are quickly supplied. 


Hanes for Boys—Hanes Union Suits for Boys will give youngsters all the warmth, wear 


and man-style that real boys want. Two 
16 years, 2 to 4 years with drop seat. 


weights, heavy and extra-heavy. Sizes 2 to 


Also, knee length and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES GUARANTEE: 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely —every 


thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return your money or give you a new 


garment if any seam breaks. 
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Nothing finer than these gold and silver 
Conklins is produced in the way of a 
fountain pen. 


You sense their superiority the moment 
you take one of them into your hand. 


They demonstrate it before you have 
written ten lines. 


They are beautifully slender; they are a 
delight to the hand; and—in spite of the 
more slender barrel—they have a greater 
ink capacity. 


$5,°6, and *7.50. Exquisite designs in ster- 
ling silver, yellow gold and green gold. 
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Boston San Francisco 


London 


Chicago 
Barcelona 
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into the gulch. Then, with a sudden frenzy 
of poor judgment and cuckoo with confi- 
dence, he switched his mid-iron for a putter 
and drove a ball to the fence rail that verges 
the earthen fill which bridges the gulf of 
folly. The ball bounced forward, landed 
on the top of the low stone wall to the right 
of the unfairway and leaped to the green, 
where it subsided, eager for deserved ap- 
plause, within a foot of the flag. 

The Lumberjack, in spite of a firm con- 
viction that he had choked old Mental 
Hazard to death, contributed four balls to 
the gulch demon. Three of the balls had 
been borrowed for the occasion, and this, 
to some extent, absorbed part of the shock 
that for a time threatened to drive him 
hog-wild in the high cane. 

Playing with the Lumberjack, but with- 
out jeopardizing anything that might be 
called a golf reputation by so doing, was 
the Broadcaster, whose variable range of 
fire had taught the most expert dodgers in 
the caddies’ crew to stand back of some- 
thing when he approached the ball. The 
Broadcaster, cool and at ease, topped one 
to the right, one to the left and then drove 
a new ball so far into the great beyond that 
it hit an angel out where the West begins. 
He announced that his part in the show 
would be repeated at the performance 
about to be staged at the seventh tee, 
where the roar of the wild waves might 
drown the accustomed applause. 

At the seventh, with a grand: total of 
eleven balls contributed to the local area 
of the Pacific Ocean, which remained unaf- 
fected in the face of so much human 
anguish, the Broadcaster, shooting last, 
told the world that what the country 
needed was a good five-cent golf ball and 
a lot less ocean. 

At the iron shot at the eighth, which is a 
dog-leg lure wherein the ball is supposed to 
carry a cliff that verges an inlet of the ball- 
craving sea, thirteen lost balls and a lot of 
loose criticism of the game were added to 
the day’s disasters. 

It was here that the Lumberjack, having 
exhausted his vocabulary, was compelled 
to fall back on the sign language that cor- 
rupted the morals of a bootlegger’s lookout 
nine miles north. 

“Git calm, git calm.”’ In his best pro- 
fessional manner Doctor Holland sought to 
pacify the frenzy which had suddenly over- 
taken his friend. “I love an earnest 
worker, but your arteries—arteries you 
know! Wattell are a few golf balls?” 

“Especially when they ain’t yours in the 
first place.” The Broadcaster, having 
given away his last ball, reaped interest on 
the debt. ‘“‘I told you to go round it. No, 
bullhead, where there’s a will there’s a 
way to lose ’em!”’ 

“Forget this game! There’s a bushel of 
balls at the house.” 

“And a quartet of high ones at the 
nineteenth. C’mon!’’ Doctor Holland, 
thirsty with disappointment, issued an in- 
vitation. 

“C’mon back and we buys a dish of 
likker and starts over. Forget it! Mon- 
day I buys us a million golf balls if Gold 
Hook moves like it did yesterday.” 

A quick silence followed the doctor’s 
words. The foursome swung to the left 
until the road leading to the dish of likker 
was encountered; and then, with his voice 
suddenly lowered to the deliberate tone he 
used in the arena of commerce, the Lum- 
berjack asked the doctor a question: 

“You loaded up on Gold Hook?”’ 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” 

“Get on long distance as quick as you 
can and sell it. You poor fish! What it 
cost you?”’ 

“T swung on at thirty.” 

“Thirty is right! The finish and no 
flowers! You listen to what the Lumber- 
jack says and hit the phone.” The Broad- 
caster added his advice: ‘I know all 
about the Gold Hook bird since the time 
he served eight years for the Tampico Oil 
deal. Git clear and git it quick!” 

The dish of likker was postponed long 
enough to let the doctor put in his call for 
the Gold Hook Development Syndicate. 

After a while central at San Francisco 
reported: ‘They don’t answer.” 


, 


Novemb. ar 4 


Doctor Holland sought reagsy;; 
the thought that San Francise¢ 
offices were closed on Saturday 
but throughout the rest of th 
long into the night the words of 
girl persisted—‘‘They don’t a 

At breakfast late Sunday mi 
able longer to endure the doubt 
Hook deal, he told his wife th 
not stay over until Monday. 

“T have a nine-o’clock appe 
at the St. Francis and it’s a rj 
lied. ‘“‘Might have to opera 
I'll be back next Saturday an 
lunch and go down to the beae 
a thousand years.” 

Throughout the four-hour 
ward, in an endless recurrence 
only to confirm his fears, came 
girl’s suggestion of disaster—‘ 
answer.” 

He had mailed his check for t 
sand dollars to a thief who hadg 
years for something or other, a 
didn’t answer. Friday night 
morning. The thief would 
the check in the nine-o’cloe! 
banks had opened at ten—an 
didn’t answer. 

Iv 

(Gan? HOOK opened at thi 
day morning and hit the sk 
first wave of the selling pani 
within the hour at two cents 4 
craving any. 

In his own house, away and 
world that seemed to be lined | 
against him, Doctor Holland skin 
the first paragraphs that anni 
collapse of the Gold Hook bubb 
for ten minutes he sat starin 

“Two years scrapped!’ 

He made no effort to excuse 
to lift himself out of the black 
had enveloped him. 

“That money could have 
play house at Pebble Beach, 
abroad; and now ——” 

“Why you all time talk your: 
sick?” Jim Sin, removing the d 
touched plate, interrupted a 
soliloquy. 

The doctor looked up at the 
searching in the serenity of 
wrinkled countenance for some 
philosophy which seemed forever t 
between the little old Chinaman & 
battering blows of Fate. = | 

“T lose lot of money. Make me 

“How you lose?”’ | 

“Buy me shares in gold-min 
Gold Hook. No good. Bad ma 
money.” ta 

“Why you give bad man money 
same damn fool.” al 

“T think he good man.” ¥ 

“You no think. You nosee. You 
You gamble all same _ ten-cent 
catchee million dollahs. No can do 
Sin looked down upon his master | 
pedestal of righteousness, and th 
tone of reproach in his voice sufl 
transition from harsh reproof to, 
something of benevolence mark 
words he uttered: ‘Mail come. | 
up.” ’ 

A moment later he laid half a 
letters beside the doctor’s plate. | 
the letters, shredded in the northea 
ner by a parrot’s beak, was market 
turned for Postage,’’ and in it W 
doctor’s check to the Gold Hook Syr 
for thirty thousand dollars. _ | 

The post office in San Francisco 
rubber stamp and an off-color ink 
returned letters. The indorsement 
doctor’s Gold Hook letter was in al 
script written by the hand of Jim s 

In his kitchen late that night J 
finished counting a thick stack 0 
notes for the fourth time. ee 2 

“Fitty-one hundred. Goly Hoo 
tong lilly while. Nogoodnow. A! 
fool buy um too late, sell um too la 

He looked up at the talk-polly, 
eyes had confused the bank notes ¥ 
anticipated banquet of lettuce le: v 

“You good boy. All time eat I 
stamp, makee doctor money letters 
give you nice piece sugar.” ‘ 


one said, “Right here. The road 
{ good. See? There’s the bridge,” 
wheels began to bump. 

Horest of colors grew suddenly in 
es, Curly motions of pain in his 
srged as a central agony along his 
He bit his tongue. Mistake not to 
tilunch. Mustn’t faint! Smith might 
Jxid’s pay away from him. Mustn’t 
Jqaustn’t faint! The car stopped. 
ened his eyes to see the prodigious- 
eople smeared on rocky shores and 
Jd in a thousand boats below the 


y a band that gushed some outra- 
ime from an anchored float near by. 
(sh megaphones were bawling canoes 
saches back from a space below the 
span, and a tag of white bunting 
on the far-off rail showed the kid’s 
departure from the bridge. 
yl, sir,’’ said the man beside Alan, 
Halong jump. A Swede jumped off 
r, but he was full of bootleg—and 
‘es care of ’em.”’ 
c2ar’s owner cried heavily, “I bet 
two hundred thousand folks here 
Newt Well, here’s Mr. Smith!’’ So 
aned. 
ther came superbly up the rocks, 
g from a launch that glittered be- 
| any gowns. He came lifting his feet 


drunk. Behind Smith trotted Mr. 
t of Syracuse, clutching a silver 
nat coldly sweated. The crowd 
in and Smith arrived with splendor 
ar’s door, beside the kid. 

V1, kid, I’ve had ’em rake round and 
‘nere’s any ol’ logs in th’ water or 
g. It’s quarter to four, so you 
ret up there and get ready. Now be 
al keep your head down straight like 
drays told you. You’ve done longer 
han this here. And remember your 
right behind you every minute, 


face cooled, as if this patronage 
jie air about him. He stood up. 
Turk of Syracuse was shaking the 
be in a rhythm and ice jangled 
te he begged, ‘‘Let him have jus’ 
le cocktail, Smithy. It’ll do him 
¥ one little cocktail!” 
” said Smith; ‘‘you take ’em back 
¢adies, Mac. It ain’t good for him. 
sat back. . . . Now, kid, remem- 
h;”’—he poked the boy’s side with a 
r “your mamma’s prayin’ for you 
<n and ——” 
said ““Yeh?”’ and Alan gulped. 
| able came in a voice quite unknown 
' Their father stepped back from 
thine and raised a hand to his auda- 
3. Ten feet off in the crowd a lad 
te teeth fall apart and laughed 
y once. The crowd was peppered 
»ys with bright jerseys that bore 
tters. The crowd seemed to sway 
eid jerked a thumb right, pointing to 
Hhe 
fe “It’s my brother taught me 
Nes 


jung fellow thrashed through the 
’ shoulders, waving a megaphone 
b skly ordering, “Everyone get back! 
%k! Orders of the chief of police! 
And Smith was erased in the re 
of the crowd. 
uniforms on horses appeared from 
of pines. The blue blurred and 
t down to stare at floating triangles 
1 Mustn’t faint—mustn’t faint! The 
_ walking up a slope of rough grass 
it caught on his calves. His empty 
lay by Alan’s foot. The orange 
Hig of his body gleamed as he strolled 
oridge. 
‘must get awful nervous,” the man 
Alan said respectfully. 
coughed, “Hell, no! It’s just like a 
| ad me,”’ and twisted on the 


q 


ks on the water became rolling 

ded with spikes. He looked from 
>» be father was helping a robust 
as she opened her parasol. The 
‘en on the anchored float lowered 
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all the brass mouths of their instruments. 

Alan poked a blister in the palm of his left 

hand and gazed at his foot. The kid would 

bs standing on the tag of bunting, ready to 
ive. 

Out on the water a woman squealed, 
“Now, Elmer, look at him!”’ 

There were two sounds, always—a gasp 
as the body fell, a yell as it rose on the 
water. Alan heard the gasp; but the 
yell did not seem to come, and a bubble 
broke before his eyes. He was wonderfully 
shaken in heat and cold. A universe dis- 
solved, washing all will out of him. But he 
must not faint. 

He heard feet racing for a long time be- 
fore a man in a white jacket said, “Sorry 
them kids are makin’ all that noise on 
deck, sir. But they always raise Cain in 
the morning. I’ll tell ’em to play some 
place else. Your brother said you’d want 
breakfas’ in your stateroom.” 

Alan considered sunlight oozing through 
slats of a window and drank cold orange 
juice from a glass in a nest of chopped ice. 
A small female’s voice outside announced 
to some murmurous group, “Inside here’s 
the sick man with one leg they fetched on a 
stretcher las’ night. They took grand- 
mamma to the hospital on a stretcher and 
had four doctors. I went to the fun’ral. 
Oh, here comes the ugly boy!’’ Feet ran. 

The kid came in and closed the door on 
flashing blue. He was wearing an under- 
shirt and some breeches that showed coal 
grit brilliantly about the knees. The smell 
of oil-delighted Alan; the kid had clearly 
found an engine. He sat on their trunk 
to observe Alan’s breakfast and picked 
bits of coal from the laces of his shoes 
serenely. 

Alan lied, ‘‘That was a fine dive, kid.’ 

“Yeh,” said the kid, after thought. 

‘* And the committee gave you the money, 
all right?’’ 

Having pronounced “‘ Yeh,” the boy dug 
a roll of bills from his pocket with some 
matches and a ruinous cigarette. He kept 
the cigarette and watched Alan count six 
hundred dollars anxiously. 

‘“All there. How long’s this trip to 
Buff’lo, kid?’’ The kid never knew such 
details, though. Alan didn’t wait for the 
soiled head to shake, but went on, “Guess 
I'll stay in bed if it don’t cost too much to 
have meals sent up. Is dad sick?’’ 

“oc h ” 


Alan sat up to worry. His face ap- 
peared, pale and wistful, in the mirror 
above the washstand, very handsome un- 
der his tumbled yellow hair. He looked 
like Smith. The man had begotten him- 
self and the kid. Hesaid: ‘‘We oughtn’t to 
hate him. Only I hope to God he stays 
sick till we hop off at Buff’lo. Kid, I-put 
in a awful lot of time thinkin’ about dad. 
This thing of stickin’ to your fam’ly is— 
is complicated, like they say. We ain’t 
done nothin’ but work for this lousy ape 
ever since mamma left off. Well, what we 
goin’ todo? You’re the man of the fam’ly. 
I ain’t nothin’ but a barnacle. But he 
don’t even write Uncle Hughie no more 
since you’re makin’ money, and mamma 
seen Hughie, back in Carmelsville when dad 
married her, and she said he was a fine guy. 
I guess he’s older’n dad. Mamma was 
awful stupid, like—like lots of nice folks 
are; but she had sense; except she put up 
with dad. I don’t know what we ought to 
do, kid. Think we ought to give him the 
cold blast and tell him to go to hell?”’ 

The kid lifted a hand and took counsel 
of his knuckles, chewing them with dili- 
gence. Then he said “‘Yeh,”’ crisply. 

“All right, kid. When we get to Buff’lo 
I’ll tell him he can—what?”’ 

The boy, in his preposterous fashion, had 
slung his whole body about as if it held no 
bones and was grubbing some rolled news- 
papers from behind the trunk. A person 
who called himself a sculptor in Portland, 
Oregon, had told Alan that these move- 
ments were possible only to perfect struc- 
tures; had insanely stated that the kid’s 
face was wonderful—the Slavic beauty. 

The men of these freakish trades were 
never sensible, but Alan said, ‘‘I never saw 
nobody could tie himself up like you in a 
doughnut and not sprain somethin’. Oh, 
they got about you in the papers?”’ 

The kid said “Yeh,’’ and piled the 
sheets on Alan’s pillow. Then he pointed 
a hand downward to indicate, perhaps, 
that the steamer’s engines needed him, and 
the door shut. 


It was not worth while to worry with the 
ship sliding forward and wind effacing all 
smells of trains and stinking hotels, of 
Smith’s cigars and shoe polish. The mus- 
cles of Alan’s back were still. He lifted a 
paper and saw fogged pictures of the kid 
swimming to shore below the bridge. An- 
other journal offered headlines—‘“‘ Early 
Settlers’ Week Ends in Riot of Color at 
Bridge.’’ Well, that was over. 

Alan folded the print and stuffed it into 
his hand bag. The kid might like to read 
about himself some day in his garage, when 
all the motors worked smoothly and his se- 
cret mind needed refreshment. Alan went 
to sleep. 

Sleep was charming. He woke to eat 
small meals and watch the kid washing his 
square little teeth or walking about the 
stateroom on his hands for exercise. The 
friendly steward reported that young Mr. 
Smith spent hours in the engine room, and 
a wireless operator lounged in as the 
steamer passed the mouth of Georgian 
Bay to assure Alan that the kid ought to 
go to a radio plant and learn the business. 

“T thought he was some kinda Dago 
when he come in, first. Your folks come 
from Carmelsville? I useta know a girl 
there. I’m from Albany. Well, the boy’s 
picked up a lot of radio in two days. He'll 
be an old-timer when we dock to Buff’lo. 
See you again.” 

The kid sat on Alan’s bunk that night, 
smoking a last cigarette, and Alan yawned, 
“You’ve made friends with that wireless 
man, ain’t you? You get along better with 
men without sayin’ two words a day than 
any of these human phonographs. Say, 
we better stop off at this Carmelsville and 
say hello to Uncle Hughie. After all, he 
used to stake dad right after mamma died 
and all. Might be a nice fellow. What 
d’you think?” 

Without pondering, the kid thought 
“Yeh,” and drew his brown legs up into his 
shelf. The springs bulged down under his 
weight. Alan often forgot that the mod- 
eled trim body held a hundred and seventy 
pounds. Smith did not weigh much more. 
He was a big kid. Alan smiled at the 
steward coming in and then frowned at a 
radiogram that made no sense: 


Willing to forget and forgive. Wire one hun- 
dred for dentist and medical expenses. Will join 
you wherever you mention. Blood thicker than 
water. Tell kid remember walked floor with 
him when had colic as baby. Mother watching 
you from heaven. Do not desert. pappy. 


“Hey, kid, what’s all this guggle out of 
dad?”’ 

The kid drooped himself from the other 
bunk and reached a hand for the message. 


He read, thus suspended, his hair flopping 


down.” Then he grinned. 

‘“What’s the old fool mean?., Why don’t 
he come round and talk? Seridin’ wire- 
lesses from the smokin’ room? What his 
stateroom number?”’ 

The kid chewed off a corner of the mes- 
sage, planted it neatly on the door and fell 
down from his shelf.” He landed, squatting, 
on the. floor and elevated his great: toes. 
An uncertain emotion wriggled on his face 
and his cheek bones were enormous. He 
was clad in a stained pink’shirt, once 
Smith’s, by way of nightgear, and its silk 
bulged in a breeze through the window. 
He said, ‘‘Gave you th’ papers, Lanny.” 

“What pap—oh, about your divin’?”’ 

The ‘‘Yeh’’ was cumbered with some 
other meaning. Alan rooted the damp 
journals from his bag and gazed at col- 
umns—‘“‘at least eighty thousand peo- 
ple . . young Smith walked carelessly 
along the trestles, smoking a cigarette; 
stopped for a second at the appointed 
spot . . . cleft the airlikeanarrow ... 
immense yell greeted.” 

“T don’t see nothin’, kid.” 

Having chewed a thumb, the kid ex- 
plored a sheet and handed it back to Alan 
with plain relief. Prints of his fingers 
showed on this paragraph, mussing letters. 
Alan read: ‘‘An awkward episode took 
placeimmediately after young Smith walked 
out of the water. He was surrounded by 
a crowd of enthusiastic lads who were 
helping him dry himself beside Cyrus J. 


Pusey’s car, in which his brother was> 


sitting, when his father and Alexander 
McTurk, formerly of this city, approached 
him with P. J. Gannett, of the celebration 
committee. Mr. Gannett laughingly told 
the boy that he had just turned over his 
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fee to Smith, Sr., for safe keeping. Appar- 
ently there is some division of opinion 
as to funds in the Smith family. The diver 
stood pulling on his trousers and glared at 
his father, then jumped at him and struck 
him several times on the mouth without 
speaking a word. He then wrenched the 
envelope containing six hundred dollars 
from Mr. Smith’s pocket, jumped into the 
Pusey car and steered it off to town. Any 
further details of the Diving Kid’s domes- 
tic habits must wait for our morning issue. 
This has to go to press. Our representative 
last saw Smith, Sr., being supported back 
to a launch by Alec MecTurk, his mouth 
bleeding badly.”’ 

Alan sat up and fixed his eyes on the 
kid’s solemnity. He mumbled, ‘‘And dad 
ain’t on the boat? Hey, kid, he ain’t with 
us? And wirelessin’ about mamma watchin’ 
from heav’n? We’ve left him back there? 
And I’d gone and fainted like a fool and 
didn’t see nothin’!”’ 

““Yeh,”’ said the kid in a tone of regret. 
He crossed his ankles and bent forward 
twenty times to bump his chin on the 
floor. Then he said, “‘Tired of that bum, 
Lanny,’’ turned out the light and landed on 
his shelf in one movement. 

A dream came to Alan of his father 
drowning in Lake Superior while a choir 
of women on the shore chanted, “‘ He can’t 
swim a stroke! He can’t swim a stroke!”’ 
And Mr. McTurk of Syracuse waved his 
early-settlers’ hat to guide that music. 
Alan’s mother, dressed in a nightgown, 
seemed to behold all this contentedly from 
a white-canvas cloud on which was written, 
“Helena, the Human Seal,” and Alan 
called up, as he woke, to ask how many 
performances a day she gave in heaven. 
She answered, in the fading dream, “But 
you’re not making allowances for the sac- 
rificial temperament at all!’’ And that 
strange response stayed in his mind for 
days, flashed up as a train rounded a 
jutting hill and the brakeman nodded into: 
the smoking car. 

‘‘Here’s Carmelsville, kid. Say, kid, 
think we’d better get off? It’s like this: 
Uncle Hughie might not be so awful glad 
to see us. Dad used to milk himself a 
check out of Uncle Hughie pretty reg’lar 
about once a month after mamma died. 
We might go on to New York. Think we 
better get off?” 

He appealed to his brother’s new char- 
acter of a forceful, decisive being, and the 
kid said ‘‘Yeh,’”’ reaching up for their 
bags in the rack. So Alan saw Carmelsville 
station and wondered which of the men 
lounging on a bench against its red brick 
had played pool with his father before 
Smith met the Human Seal one Sunday at 
a place named Brighton Beach. A big 
station; a big town piling back against 
hills with scattered houses. The kid swung 
his flat tweed cap on a thumb and sat in an 
open taxicab, staring eastward at the broad 
river. 

“You ain’t to try an’ swim it unless 
Uncle Hughie says’ it’s safe, kid. It’s salt 
water, for one thing ‘s 

The driver looked around to correct. 
‘Th’ salt don’t come so far up, fella. 
Where did you want to go?” 

“Mr. Hugh Smith’s office.’ 

“"S on Carmel Street. Five o’clock. 
He might have went home, if you wanted 
to see him. Let’s try.” 

Carmel Street ran parallel to the river, 
visible whenever the cab passed the mouth 
of a descending way. The kid was giving 
this flood his complete attention. Alan 
viewed the maples and the prosperous 
shops. The cab stopped at a front of white 
stone and a gilded sign-announced ‘‘Hugh 
Smith, Architect and Contractor,” above a 
wide window. A model cottage here re- 
posed on a green-plaster lawn, and orange 
trees in tubs stood as footmen on either side 
of the door. 

‘Shut,’ said the driver, peering at an in- 
ner shadow. “‘ Want to go on to his place?”’ 

The kid said ‘‘Yeh,”’ before Alan could 
speak. He had stared at Uncle Hugh’s 
office a whole second. Now he nibbled a 
thumb and looked at Alan with yellow 
eyes. Excitement must possess him. A 
question bubbled out, “‘He’d have a swim- 


“Might, kid. I'll do the talkin’, kid. 
Now, if he’s married, you remember you 
got to wear clothes in the house and not 
smoke awful much.” 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Jhave seensomewomen who 
ways look bright and cheerful 
rr kitchens—who sing while 
bork. 

) have seen others with the 
| slaves—DRIVEN by their 
‘-unhappy, tired, bored. 
‘ichareyoutoday? Whichwill 
| tomorrow and the days that 
\? The choice isinyour hands. 
yu want to be driven by your 
“just continue to use the old- 
aborious methods. 

lif you want to be happy in 
itchen, if you want to end the 
grene and untired, do your 
2 work the “‘restful’’ way — 
|. beautiful Sellers at your 


«ou can have for other things. 
yhing in the Sellers Cabinet is 
facally arranged. Due to spe- 
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0 your kitchen work 
the Sellers way 


Porceliron Work Table; the Invisible 
Dust-Proof Base Topunderneaththe 
Porceliron Work Table; the Silver- 
ware Drawer; Ant-Proof Casters; 
Sanitary Glass Drawer Pulls; Oil, 
Hand-rubbed Finish; Patented Sag- 
less Drawers; Dovetail Joint Con- 
struction; Sanitary Leg Base; Roll 
Curtain; Roller Bearings on Work 
Table; and many others. 

Then there is an abundance of 
shelf space for dishes, food stuffs, 
utensils, linen, dish towels, condi- 
ments and so forth—all at your fin- 
gers ends—all helping tomakeyour 
work less tiring. 


It Is Easy to Own One 


Why spend long hours in your 
kitchen when you can have this 
labor-saving equipment? The Sellers 
with all its up-to-date conveniences 
costs no more than any good cab- 
inet. Most dealers will accept a 
small payment down and arrange 
the balance to suit your income. If 
you do not know the dealer who 


}and quickened. tymvianon features the Sellers in your 


| have, for example, the 
jal Extending Table 
Nr Section; the only Au- 
Lowering Flour Bin; 
tomatic Base Shelf Ex- 


town or city, write us for his 


224 name. Wewill include, FREE, 


a copy of our beautiful Blue 
Book which pictures and de- 
scribes the cabinets and their 


; the beautiful, white — swremusa features. 


Modern kitchen plans sent free upon request 


SELLERS & Sons COMPANY, ELWooD, INDIANA 


Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


When you build, tell your architect to plan your 
kitchen to include a Sellers. It occupies no more 
floor space than your kitchen table; has a host 
of conveniences that a built-in cabinet lacks; 
and its cost is only about one-half as much. 
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The Only Automatic Lowering 
Flour Bin—Comes down level 
with the work table. Filled 
with ease. Saves heavy lift- 
ing and dangerous climbing. 


Automatic Base Shelf Ex- 
tender—Brings base shelf and 
contents forward within easy 
reach, 


Ant-Proof Casters—Fill the 
bowl with common borax. 
Ants and other vermin will 
not cross it. 
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7 Please the Men 


Give himan attractive Thermo Sport 
Coat for Xmas—he will wear it at’ 
work or play, also as a house coat. 
Knitted fabric 
looks like cloth 
yet is elastic. 
Often worn be- 
tween coat and 
vest. Worn by 
men who don’t 
like sweaters. 


For gifts 

“* motoring 

“ outings 

“tennis 

‘football 

‘ hiking 
office or 
home wear 


Guaranteed all 
virgin wool—no shoddy wool sub- 
stitutes. Many Thermos worn 3 to 
5 years still giving good service. 

Attractive heather mixtures $6.00. 
Also pinch back style with 3 pockets 
$8.50. Look for the Thermo guar- 
antee in the neck of each coat. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Company 
349 Broadway Dept. M New York 


ABSORBERS 


have no springs 


Distributors 
Western S&S 
Shock Absorber Co, 
1322 S. Grand 
Los Angeles 
C. Jim Stewart & 
Stevenson 


LEVERAGE alone 
absorbsthe bumpsbyrevers- 
ing the shock waves at the 
ends of the car springs 
Shocks do not pass the rolle 
bearing (see illustration 
that forms the fulcrum o 
the lever. S&S Shock Ab. 
sorbers automatically adjus 
themselves to work correctly 
with either empty or loaded 
cars. Oil cups make ther 
noiseless. Correct engineer 
ing eliminates rattle. Usec 
nationally on Dodge, Ford 
and other standard cars. 


Mike Finney 


Auto Specialty 
Supply Co. 
2433 McGee 
Kansas City 

S&S Shock Absorber 
Sales Co. 


69 E. 14th, Chicago 
Scherneck-Miller Co. 
852 N. Broad 
Philadelphia 


Lon Credelle 
21 Auburn, Atlanta 
Eastern S&S Shock 
Absorber Co. 
849 State, Bridgeport 
Golightly Bros., Ltd 
771 Cordova, E. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


trial. Write nearest dis 

tributor for prices. 
Dealers—territory avail- 
able; write distributors or 


Starkweather-Snook 
Corporation, Mfrs. 
Moline, Illinois 


o Yours” 


10 Days’ Free | 
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(Continued from Page 75) 

Uncle Hugh must be a rich and orderly 
man. He might give them advice about 
starting a garage. He might—all things 
were possible—take a liking to the kid and 
free him from the round of shows and Old 
Home Weeks, of fairs and fancy dives. 
The cab jolted over trolley tracks and a 
traction engine puffed alongside for a mo- 
ment. The kid slung himself over the side 
of the car and gazed back at the steam 
roller’s lumbering march. He had once 
lived for days in San Diego with the 
friendly driver of such a machine. Now he 
stood up on the seat to adore the con- 
trivance clanking after him. 

‘‘New pavements?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” said the driver; ‘‘but I wish 
to Gawd they’d pave Hog Alley. Better 
sit down, fella.” 

The car made over the tracks again and 
swam from Carmel Street down a gullet of 
splotched brick on a paving of cobbles that 
gave out suddenly and left the cab to 
rutted clay. This must be some short cut. 
The brick ceased too. Workmen in black- 
cambric shirts were trudging up this lam- 
entable alley. The cab’s wheels smote 
aside a tin can that bounced to a red 
mattress spread on a paintless step. 

The driver snorted, ‘‘Comin’ down this 
way when the chair fact’ry’s lettin’ out is 
almos’ as much fun as drivin’ in shell 
fire.”’ 

“There’s a fact’ry down here?” 

“Uh-huh. Furnicher. Most the men 
walk home ’long the river. Hey, gedouta 
th’ way, y’ Polacks!”’ 

The kid’s nose had wrinkled up in the 
smell of pressed life that welled from these 
cottages. A naked baby waddled away 
from the cab, howling, as a white wooden 
arch declared ‘‘Foss, Furniture,’’ and the 
buttery tint of piled lumber showed. Alan 
looked back up the steepness of Hog Alley 
and then at the vastness of a factory, each 
window a flare. The cab stopped before a 
one-story house of reddish wood and a man 
came limping down two steps as Alan 
grasped his crutches. 

The man had sapphire eyes. He brushed 
a smut from his rough linen sleeve and 
said, ““You’re Alan, of course. And that’s 
the youngster. How much is it, driver?” 
His voice was tired, but he smiled and was 
not old. 

“Y-you look some younger’n dad, Uncle 
Hughie.” 

“Wight years. Come in. And speak 
pretty loud to your grandmother. She’s 
getting deaf. The old gentleman hears all 
right.” 

The steps creaked under Alan’s crutches. 
A soiled strand of honeysuckle touched his 
cheek, but he was staring at the thickness 
of his uncle’s left sole; it must be three 
inches thick. Lame! Lame all his life! 
A thin little woman rushed out of a door- 
way in this dark tiny porch and screamed, 
“Come on, poppa! Here’s Jawn’s boys! 
This one’s Alan an’ this one’s—why, Casi- 
mir, I thought you wouldn’t be more’n 
knee high!’’ She kissed the kid’s mouth. 
Under the buffet of his awful name, the 
boy’s eyes changed from bronze to pure 
green. 

“T—we just call him kid, g-grand- 
mamma!”’ 

She screamed, “‘Don’t he favor his 
mamma! And ain’t Alan the image of 
Jawn, Hughie! Oh, my, I ain’t been able 
to sit still sinct. Hughie told us he’d got a 
tel’gram from Casimir! And when’ll Jawn 
get here?” 

“T—don’t just know, grandmamma.”’ 

An old man came from the house and be- 
gan to weep in trilling whimpers. The 


| sapphire of his eyes had faded to a color of 


water in dawn. He said, ‘‘The comp’ny 
gives me this house rent free after me 
workin’ for ’em so long, but this worthless 
Irish feller they got to manage the wood for 
"em ain’t half so ec’nomical as I was... . 
And Jawn ought to come. home out of 
Cal’fornia. The comp’ny’d give him a 
job. It’s that Polack woman keeps him 
out there. She’s as ugly as a id 
“Talk up so’s the boys can hear what 
you’re sayin’, poppa,” the old woman 
screamed. She fondled Alan’s coat and 
quavered, “I’m goin’ to scold your poppa 
real hard. We ain’t heard from him in 
years. How’s his dry-goods store gettin’ 
on in Los Angelus? Right here in this 
house is where he was born when they 
hadn’t but fifty men in the fact’ry. . . . 
And you mustn’t let Hughie try an’ tell 


| you we’d ought to move up on the hill! 


Right here’s where we’ve lived ever sinct 
we was married.”’ 
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Grandfather Smith recited, rocking on 
his carpet slippers of red wool: ‘This 
Irish feller they got managin’ the wood 
ain’t ec’nomical. No, sir! I handled all 
the wood for this fact’ry twenty-seven 
years. These Polacks’ll come out an’ ask 
for sixty feet oak and he’ll give ’em two 
hundred, like as like. I seen him at it. 
Even if I got to be supported by my son 
in my old age, I know what’s ec’nomical.”’ 
He wept. A smoke smut dropped from the 
porch’s roof and stained his nose. 

“You boys,” said Hugh Smith, “will 
want a bath before supper. Come along.” 

Screened windows did not repel the lazy 
vomit of the factory. Alan saw smuts on 
the pillow of a neat bed in the little room. 
His uncle leaned on the closed door and 
looked at the kid, who was still rigid, chew- 
ing a thumb after the shock of hearing 
himself called Casimir. 

The lame architect said, “I’ve had five 
telegrams from your father, Alan. Just 
what d’you want me to do about him?” 

“The—the old folks seem to—want to 
see him, Uncle Hughie.” 

Hugh took-out a silver case. He lit a 
cigarette and said, ‘‘Yes, they want to see 
him. That’s one of the reasons we go on 
living in this hogpen; so John’ll feel at 
home when he comes home. I didn’t un- 
derstand your telegram very well, sonny. 
What’s all that about diving?” 

The kid’s terror of speech held him stiff 
and still. 

Alan asked, “‘ What did he wireless you?” 

Hugh laughed and produced from the 
luxurious white pocket of his coat a typed 
radiogram. Alan sat down on the bed to 
read it and felt the floor shake. This 
wooden house must be rotten with age. 
He read the kid’s message: 


Alan pretty sick. Was in hospital five 
months. Mashed spine, lost leg France, where 
was sergeant. Knocked dad’s teeth fight about 
pay diving exhibition. Coming see you. Going 
Massachusetts. Alan ought to get taken care 
of. Used to bell-hop hotels Los Angeles. When 
I was kid taught me swimming. Dad’s no 
good. Alan runs business good. Will not 
stand dad any more, CASIMIR SMITH. 


Alan took breath and commenced, ‘‘ Why, 
dad took the kid up to the fair at San 
Francisco in ’15 an’ showed him off. He’s 
had the kid workin’ mostly since. We—the 
kid’s put up with a lot off him too. You— 
you used to know dad, Uncle Hughie. The 
kid ain’t been heard of so much back East 
here, but he’s got a reputation out West. 
We was in Florida last winter too. He’s 
done a hundred-eighty feet divin’ and aw- 
ful fast in the water. You might think 
it’s a cheesy kind of thing, me livin’ off 
him, but I do keep dad from spendin’ all his 
money. He—he likes me to go round with 
him and talk to committees.” 

“Yeh,” said the kid. 

“You mean John’s been living on you 
two ever since your mother died?” 

“ Yiehr? 

Hugh Smith lifted both hands and said, 
clenching them, “‘Sacrifices! Bullocks at 
the altar, by the Lord!” 

The floor vibrated under the pulse of a 
rage that twisted him. The kid squatted to 
study this man and his eyes took their 
yellow excitement. He stuffed a wrist into 
his mouth. 

“Well, we’ve given him the long shove, 
Uncle Hughie. He was tryin’ to hog the 
kid’s six hundred back out there, an’ the 
kid busted some teeth on him. We ain’t 
takin’ any more off him. Thekid’s through.”’ 

“Oh, he’ll be here pretty soon,’ said 
their uncle, grinning. 

“You’ve had plenty of experience with 
him, ain’t you, Uncle Hughie?”’ 

“Some! Oh, some! Now, what 
about this back of yours?”’ 

The kid opened a screen and trotted off 
through the piles of lumber while Alan was 
nervously explaining his back’s behavior. 
Hugh smoked ten cigarettes and limped 
about the room. He coughed, ‘‘ Well, 
there’s a doctor here who specializes in 
backs. You’ll be all right. . Where’s 
he gone?’’ 

“‘He’ll be lookin’ at the machinery in the 
plant there, or swimmin’. That’s him. 
I—I’d like to have my back looked at. 
I feel fine now, but travelin’ de 

“Oh, damn traveling! The old 
people go to the movies every night. I’ll 
have my doctor look at your back. . . . 
The boy looks like your mother. John 
had her here for a week after they were 
married. The old man asked her if they 
had churches in Poland. I remember 
that. Did John ever have a dry- 
goods store in Los Angeles?” 


| 
Novem 

“Him? He worked for a nee 
cern once, some.” oe 

“By the Lord,’’ said Hugh, ‘ 
mense! Does he still wear pink 
and red ties? Still cry when | 
some money?” 

They sat on the bed, reciting 
habits to each other. After a whi 
climbed over the window sill wit} 
slicked flat by water, and a p} 
small boys, little dressed, stayed ¢ 
admire him through the screens, 
lugubrious Japanese served dinn 
cramped dining room, smaller ) 
shoved up by friends to the wi 
look at the kid. Grandmother g; 
constantly to scatter these youthsy 

She screamed at Alan, “Ther 
births annual in Hog Alley than; 
street in this town, and alw: 
My, but I can remember how 
used to yell Limpy at Hugh whe 
goin’ up the hill to school! . 1 
you think Jawn’ll get heredaa 
comes on Sunday. . . Popp 
thinkskind ofevener on Sundays w 
ain’t any business to distrack hin 
Poppa, don’t you go askin’ Jawn 
wife is! Remember she died off 
out in Cal’fornia back when Hh 
just startin’ his business.” 

Grandfather Smith wept aboves, 
ding and said: ‘Jawn married . 
circus woman and went out to ( 
back a while. I wish Jawn’d eo 
and take care of us. Here’s Hug} 
us to move out of this house we 
free because I worked so long 
furnicher comp’ny and go live u 
hill with society women that smok 
as like as not. . . If iting 
film at the theater tonight I’m 
come home. They ain’t lighted 
over the gates yet.” 

A bulb flamed over the white ar 
the house and showed children ing 
on the ruts of the steep alley, hc 
each other. Children above wer 
to come down and see the fella th) 
clean across the river. The kid, ely 
tle, flinched whenever Grandmoth 
called him Casimir, and stared <M 
whose frail wrists lay loose on t/t 
masked in white linen. 

“Hughie,” the old woman howle'l 
awful like your grandpoppa’s mania! 
had seen better days and was ej) 
England, but her husband died i 
had to make hats for a livin’, bu ya 
ways a lady. But Jawn was alwa 
somer’n Hugh. . « Oh, herec 
car! Poppa, go get your hat and| 
to the pictures. Ain’t Hugh’s | 
Alan? He’s a real good boy. E'yh 
knows that he’s got a house up oni 
but he likes to live down here w 
and Jawn was born.” a 

The kid walked four times a 
black and majestic car while 
his parents into the cushion 
passed up Hog Alley in a m 

Hugh said, ‘“‘My Jap won 
night. If you boys would rai 
you a room at the hotel.” 

““We’d rather stay here,” A 

“Yeh,” said the kid. 

They sat on the porch, and t 
of Hog Alley came to have a fig 
gateway’s bulb. The kid ga 
his superintendence, and walke 
the gate beside the motor of 2 
large doctor who swore at Hu 
“How a man of your sensitive! 
up with this sty beats me!” _ 

“Tt’s pretty cool at night wh 
breeze from the river.” 

“Bah!” said the doctor. 
the cheap sentiment of all s 
men, Smith. Roust the old ¢ 
here and take ’em up on the hi 
this about the boy’s back?” 

Alan lay on the bed coun 
before his nose against the pille 
doctor prodded his spine. T 
on the floor and ate his knuc 
ever Alan asked him to rub 
its arrow-shaped scars he di 
eyes shut. = 

“Rest! You’ve been running ar’ 
much. Better go and camp in you 
house on Fulton Road. Keep the 
of his swimming pool. Furnished 
Smith? Well, let the boy stay 
Can’t keep him down here. I'll be 
death certificates for both of you 
night.”’ 

The kid rose and opene 
this whirlwind; 
served Hugh’s tramp up and 

(Continued on Page 80 
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Sooner or later you will tire of obsolete hitherto believed impossible in any portable cleaner. 
cleaning methods and purchase a Lights te 2. With the new model you clean conveniently be- 
cleaner . At that time, make no selection neath low furniture and beds—because it is compact 
until you have seen the new improved enough to roll beneath them. 
= . . ; . ll Ce 

Eur eka in eras For ae verte pec eal 3. Because Eureka attachments utilize every ounce 
witness a demonstration O the new Lureka, of the powerful suction, connect easily, and are so 
you scarcely can conceive how superla- scientifically designed, you use them daily without 
tively easy and satisfactory vacuum clean- the least delay or bother. 

ing has now been made. 


Ask the nearest dealer to demonstrate the 


Such a demonstration (which all Eureka new Eureka for you today. Let him show 
dealers are pleased to make upon request) you the effect of its numerous refinements 
will vividly bring out these three facts: and improvements. Let him convince you 


1. Theincreased suction of the new Eureka and the that the new Eureka is the finest vacuum 


improved detachable sweep-action brush produce a cleaner engineering skill has yet produced. 
combination of deep cleaning and surface sweeping Write us for his name. 


Eureka gets the dirt—not the carpet 
EurekKA VAcuuM CLEANER Co., Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 
8 Fisher Street, Lolborn, London, W. C. 1, England 
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HIS season’s well dressed 

women and children will 
slip into light, flexible RADIO 
BOOTS for walking, motoring 
or evening wear. 


Without buckles or snaps, they 
combine comfort and _ utility 
with snug fitting appearance. 


On and off, over the shoe, 
with the ease of a low rubber, 
RADIOS keep the legs, ankles 


and feet warm and dry. 


Demand RADIO BOOTS 


Accept no substitution. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write to us for information. 


CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO. 


Rubber Footwear 
Rubber Heels 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Always Ask For : 


Gay 


Products of Quality 


Tennis Shoes 
Rubber Clothing 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
shaking room. He would respect a man 
who owned a swimming pool almost as 
much as a garage keeper, Alan believed. 
The boy took his cap and vanished just as 
Hugh commenced a fourth unfinished sen- 

_ tence. 

“T suppose the old people’ll stay here 
until this shack falls down on ’em, Uncle 
Hughie.” 

““You’ve no idea how cold and damp it 
gets in winter! . Where did the boy 

9»? 


“Prob’ly to see how the town’s off for 
garages. He’d sooner help oil a truck than 
anything else. You’ve got this 
house the doctor was speakin’ of?” 

“Finished two years ago. . Alan, 
what would you do if you I think 
they’d get used to it. Why not? They 
could have their own rooms, and—might 
keep ’em alive a while longer. New inter- 
est. I’m forty; not very strong.” 
He was arguing with himself. The heavy 
sole beat up and down the floor. His 
white coat jerked to and fro. Cats in the 
lumberyard celebrated love and hate in 
squalls of noise. ‘‘Used to make houses of 
shingles when I was a kid. Office boy for 
the only architect there was here. . . . 
I can’t bully people, Alan.” 

““Y ou ain’t much like dad, Uncle Hughie.”’ 

His uncle whirled from the smutty screen 
and cried: ‘‘Why should we sacrifice 
| It’s not selfish, either! They can have all 
this old furniture lugged up there. . . . 
At the pictures every night. They’ll die 
| here, though!’’ He slapped his hands 
together and lifted his shoulders. Then he 
said, “The boy’s immense! Let’s talk 
about something pleasant for a change.’’ 

Alan could not sleep. The river found a 
voice beyond the lumber and chattered. 
There must be a dance on Hog Alley. The 
cats danced, too, in circles on the creaking 
roof, and Grandfather Smith moaned in 
some dream of wasted boards. A rooster 
shouted near by as the kid slipped over the 
window sill. He stretched himself on the 
sheet beside Alan, and his hair, moistly 
cold, struck Alan’s shoulder. 

“You been swimmin’, kid?’’ 

Yeh.”” 

“Kid, 
ain’t 

The kid broke into words and gasped, 
“Out to his place, Lan! Pool’s sixty 
feet. Springboard. House white concrete. 
G’rage. Two acres, easy. Hey, th’ old 
dubs got him nailed down here! This 
dump ain’t but five rooms.”’ 

“It’s what they call sent’ment, kid. 


Uncle Hughie says the river 


| Sure, they got him nailed!’’ 
“e ” 


He rolled three times, dug his head under 
Alan’s arm and slept. After a while men 
tramped among the piles and sulkily talked 
of heat. Distant coal slid against. iron. 
The window whitened. Paddles slushed in 
the river. It was day. 

Hugh’s eyes had lavender lids at break- 
fast, and Grandfather Smith wept, saying, 
“You ain’t healthy, Hughie, like Jawn is. 
Mamma says Jawn’s Polack woman died 
off on him. She looked like a 4 

Mrs. Smith screamed: ‘‘Talk loud, poppa! 
Hughie says he’s goin’ to take Jawn’s boys 
into his office with him. Maybe Jawn 
won’t like that when he comes. He might 
want ’em out in Cal’fornia with him to 
help in his dry-goods business. . . . 
Don’t Casimir look like his mother, though? 
Her jaw stuck out like that. Was she sick 
long, Hughie?—I mean to say, Alan. You 
do look like Hughie, Alan. Was your 
mamma sick long?”’ 

Alan yelled, “No! 
in two days.” 

“Tt’s a wonder Jawn ain’t ever married 
again to make a home for you an’ Casimir.”’ 

Dizzy anger lifted Alan’s heart in him. 
He yelled, ‘‘Been married three times, but 
they all quit him!”’ 

“T can’t hear good, Alan. What bit 
him?” 

Hugh said, “Don’t, sonny. Let it live.” 

“It makes me sick hearin’ her go on like 
he was I’d like some more coffee, 
grandmamma.” 

Grandfather Smith said, rolling his faded 
eyes: “It’s hot today. . . . I bet that 
worthless Murphy’s lettin’ them Dagos 
have more oak than they need in the 
fact’ry. . I can’t go out on hot days 
no more. I wish the tree hadn’t 
blown down over by the coal shed. I used 
to could sit there and see they wasn’t takin’ 
no more wood than’s wanted in the fac- 
try. . . . This boy looks likea Polack. . . . 
| Might as well be livin’ up on the hill as 


Died of pneumonia 


here. . t good for no 
Hughie feeds us fine. . . . 
goin’, Hughie?”’ | 
The kid drove Hugh’s car up He 
and halted it briefly to regard tl 


‘She just eats fuel!’ shoveling 

his furnace. 
Vel? 
“Yeh. She’s this new type. 

punk at that.” 1 


“Yeh?” : 
“And her brake’s awful! But sti 
easy.” | 
The kid drove on. He sat ina ck 


side Hugh’s desk at the office and 
his wrist for a time, then went awa 
architect gazed after his sliding fe 
crossed before three motors on 

Street. 

“There’s somethin’ kind of— 
watchin’ him get along and not 
anybody. Ain’t there, Uncle Hug 

“Does he think?”’ 

“Don’t know. I’ve tried to mg 
What’s it matter? He’s got his ls 
arms. He can take a clock to pies 
put it back without missin’ a screw. 4 
kind too. I expect he thinks er 
ought to go smooth and easy like hh 
machine that’s all right. A nice 
where we boarded in Palm Beach jj 
was a idealist. Dad says he’s sim 
he ain’t. I—I kind of guess he thins, 
not like me or you would. He’s kil 
of informal.” 

“You might add up my checks) 
month, Alan,’ said Hugh. “We: 
lunch at the City Club. It’s coc 
And I want to take you out to the 
orphanage afterwards. Having x 
with the foreman. The men keep } 
off with stuff. . . . Oh, Mike,’ 
an office boy, ‘‘clear off that desk 
Alan, will you? . The old pe) 
ways go to prayer meeting on Wei 


on the ruts of Hog Alley. He june 
beside the driver, tossed a blue\ 
overalls back to Alan and assund 
wheel. The overalls were new buiii 
the knees. 
“Got a job, kid?” 
“ce Yeh ” 


“Garage?”’ 

“e Yeh: 

Hugh chuckled. The kid turn 
his red smile and missed a fat ‘in 
workman by an inch. Hog Alley’y 
tumbled alongside, begging the kid)s 


door of the swaying house heavily ni 
observing Grandfather Smith in a 
fit under the globes of the parlor. T 
the old man amused him. He 
happy. When the ancient went tcl 
his clothes, Mrs. Smith screamingit 
about a collar, the kid toured th 
inspecting its red chairs and the \l 
photographs of Smiths. He pick! 
small sofa and tested its weight. 
Alan poked him with a crutch ans 
“What you doin’, kid?” 
The kid said “Yeh” rather ai 
and then addressed his uncle, “Tak 


“Vehwe 
“Think you’d like to live there? 
“ce eh? 

“Well, then all we have to do 2 
your grandmother and grandfather\ 
this oe Think you could managili 

“c e ” 


Hugh Smith slowly laughed andi 
cigarette on his silver case. He sz 
bet you a thousand dollars’ worth |i 
car against your shirt that you calj\. 
the old people move out of her) 
Thanksgiving.” 

Casimir lifted one foot and put @ 
Then he began to bend backward, 
hair swept a rose of the mottled” 
He made himself into an arch jl 
flected with his arms locked on h¢ 
Then he got up and said ‘Yeh, ¥¢ 
ing this challenge plainly. F 

“And Pll put up a diving stand 
at the pool with a silver platform | 

The kid stooped and rubbed a ti! 
his uncle’s cigarette case. He said? 
slipp’ry’”’ in a tone of speculation. }¥ 
fancy of diving from a silver ? 
seemed to thrill him all through dir? 
sat fingering spoons and knives and! 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
were yellow from time to time. He did not 
even glare when Grandmother Smith 
called him Casimir; he must be thinking, 
thinking with violence of his own motor and 
his own swimming pool. Hugh’s car car- 
ried off the ancient pair and a hymn book 
under the gateway. The kid undid his shirt 
and asked, ‘“‘How long’s prayer meetin’?”’ 

“About an hour, kid.” 

sovieh aes 

“T’ll take Alan out to the house when the 
machine comes back.” 

Casimir nodded. He flicked out of the 
dining room, and Alan, idling after him, 
found the boy changing his clothes for a bat- 
tered old jersey and some corduroy breeches. 

“You ain’t workin’ nights, kid?” 

“ee hNeh-ra 

Alan sighed: “Kid, I dunno Uncle 
Hughie’ll like you workin’ in a garage 
nights. We ain’t ever been mixed up with 
anyone that had a—a kind of social posi- 
tion before. He wired dad that he 
wasn’t to come here, never. Sent him 
some money to get back to Los Ange- 
less ate I’m goin’ into the contractin’ 
end of his business. 
better. Won't hear of you workin’—I 
mean, like you’ve been. You ought to try 
an’ please him some, even if it’s a sacrifice, 
kind of.” 

The kid grinned, lacing grimy sneakers 
over sockless feet. He said ‘“‘Yeh” 
quietly, but his eyes were yellow still. He 
slid from the window and walked off among 
the lumber piles. 

Hugh was silent until the car came back 
and they were seated. It jounced gently up 
the alley and gained Carmel Street, where 
the red lantern of the steam roller was 
vicious before a closed shop, under a 
maple. Hughie’s driver took some road 
among trees and Alan smelled flowers. 

Then the architect said: “‘That boy’s a 
blessing, by gum! I never got so much 
excitement out of watching a ‘person do 
nothing. Doesn’t he ever eat? 

“Choe’late bars mostly, between meals. 
Used to give him a bar when he swam good 
out at San Diego when he was a kid. He’s 
doin’ somethin’ funny, Uncle Hughie. He 
acts kind of like mamma when she’d 
thought up a new dive for vaudeville.” 
Alan looked back over the descending 
town. Three lights stared on the roof of the 
factory and the piled lumber was pale 
matter beside the river’s vague gray. “‘You 
people that can do a thing good are awful 
funny, Uncle Hughie. He’s after 
somethin’.”’ 

“Oh, you felt that?” 

“Sure!” 

Hugh leaned forward and told the driver, 
““Go down by Water Street to the front of 
the factory, Bill—fast. We can walk back 
to the house, Alan.’’ 

They were hurried through lanes and 
down a street that had few children on its 
slant. There was a level before the furni- 


| ture factory’s front and Alan’s crutches 


grated on fine gravel. He made after Hugh 
among the piles of oak and cedar. Some 
cats looked down from a pyramid of crated 
chairs and the bulb of the gateway show- 
ered light on Hugh’s white coat. 

He said, “‘What in 

The gates of tall pickets were drawn to- 
gether. Alan blinked at huddles of things 


byA 6: fb 


tit 


But he likes you. 


Novemb 


a silver coffee pot on its cushion, | 
of dishes sparkled on a low lump of 
“He’s moving us out,” 
“Can you see him anywhere?” 

“‘He’s prob’ly rootin’ up the gas} 
Hugh giggled like a child anti 
on the grits. He panted, “Let's 
go on! He must bays taken all th 
off the lights.” 
“He can kind of see in the dark, 


somewhere and grew. Something 
with a sound of stones rolling on m 
cries soared about this thicker nois 
on Hog Alley they must be havinj) 
with kitchen ware and bricks. A bel 
sweeping down the ruts. 

“Fine neighborhood, isn’t it?” | 


you to be comfortable, kind of, tan 
for workin’, and —— Say, what | 
huh? Sounds like —— | 

Alan was yelling weakly agai 
miraculous tumult. A red point } 
up in the shadows. He stared) 
blackness smashed through the wh) 
and a marvel shot over the clay, 
smoke. The steam roller chargecy 
house. There was a crash, an 
watched the roof lunge forward, erh 
to cover the machine that growled 
the depth of the wreck. The chim) 
tered down. Separate bricks dented b 

“He wouldn’t stay with it, Alay’ 


“Not him!” 
“Let’s get away,” said Hugh. 


sweater. 
toward the factory. The motor swe}: 
uphill, and Hugh said, “Run oul 
house, Bill. Hurry!” 
But a tire collapsed under a en 
scented trees in a lane. Alan sat vi 
a loaded trolley car rumble up bii 
and clank past with lads standing» 
its running board. 
“The line goes past my place, 
murmured between two giggles. 
“Tt’s fine out here,’’ said Alan, st 
a gray cap on the rear platform oft 
ing trolley. ‘‘If there was some 
the boiler, all he’d got to do wase 
over to the top of the alley. She 
clean down. You ain’t seen him ‘ 
He can do a hundred yards in ten fl. 
Is the high school good here?”’ 
Hugh’s place had white-stone ge 
and the car turned a driveway) 
before dim columns. 
“Go back and wait at the chur, 
Tell mother where we are. . 7 
way, Alan.” 
Alan’s crutches made no noisen 
rugs in a white hall. A terrace bea 
house ended in shallow steps that ]\ 
to tremulous water rimmed ir 
Hugh’s match flooded the long p’ 
orange, and a body darkly turning a 
torted in the light, It rose throf 


and grinned. The match went ouf 
“You’d like your diving stand 

end, es It’s the deepest.” 
“ec ve uae 


1 


corthern foot—the side opposite from 
nia Gulch—lies a little eminence no 
y¢chan Murray near-Hill in New York. 
, yer began to dig in this territory. 
» by now the oldest inhabitant, had 
‘ed mightily through the sales in his 
He began to dabble again in mining. 
;erman shoemakers who had caught 
‘er arrived in camp, broke. Tabor 
ed them to beans, flour, bacon 
ols, with the agreement that he 
share in their discoveries. They 
“a convenient place near Fryer’s 
yt and began to dig. At twenty- 
tet they broke into a rich, extensive 
of silver-bearing lead carbonates. 
secame the Little Pittsburg Mine, 
rird capitalized in Wall Street for 
jlion dollars. The movement to the 
hy under the ridgepole of the con- 
pee been a trickle. Now, as though 
[tle Pittsburg had burst the dikes, it 
4: a flood. By 1878 a new town had 
siround the corner of Carbonate Hill 
) Jalifornia Gulch, and the miners 
“it Leadville, the Carbonate Camp. 
Hr by 1879 the whole West seemed to 
ting. From westward they came up 
c<ansas Valley or across Independence 
sid Tennessee Pass. From eastward 
, iled over Weston Pass and Mosquito 
They traveled by hastily assembled 
eines, by covered wagon, by buck- 
~on horseback, on foot. Every day 
yt its new strike on Carbonate Hill, 
» ill, or the adjacent ground. 
hearbonate bodies lay in kidneys and 
(3, small and large. For a time the 
lictical miner seemed vindicated, the 
4-bred expert foiled. For no one 
et the hang of these bodies. They 
uimsically, irregularly, near to the 
2. An industrious fool was as likely 
tice it as an expert. When he did he 
lean out his pocket with a pick and 
« and sell the ore at the shaft mouth. 
{tunes came from those two hills, and 
‘nany smaller ones, ranging from 
} thousand dollars to one hundred 
nd dollars. Came—and for the most 
ent. Never was there such ah orgy 
<ess spending as Leadville saw in the 
‘ant years. Had the discovery 


‘until 1922, when a Pullman train 
ke you to New York in less than 
élays, an automobile to Denver in 
lan a day, the money might have 
isewhere. But then it was a three- 
arney of disagreeable hardship even 
aver. So the goods came to the 
(r, not the spender to the goods. 
xn the convoys of smelting and min- 
jachinery, dragged by twenty-mule 
Jacross the passes, traveled freight 
(3 bearing champagnes, jewelry, Paris 
f sealskin coats, ostrich plumes, laces, 
;twenty-dollar corsets and bustles. 
130, and before the arrival of a rail- 
here were fifty thousand people in 
ille and perhaps one hundred thou- 
La the district, most of them prosper- 
jany suddenly wealthy, but all easy 
“leir money. 


Exciting Days 


eety was then what the movies are 
‘the popular form of the theater. 
ae New York alone had more and 
variety theaters than Leadville. 
isht, rival bands, advertising dance 
jared from the dozen blocks of Main 
soon to be rechristened by the 
t element Harrison Avenue. 
jthoroughfare had as yet no street 
but they were not needed. From 
icurtained windows poured a glare 
as day. It illuminated a drifting, 
ing crowd which filled the board 
lks and poured out into the unpaved 
Every third building on the 
streets was a saloon or a gam- 
ouse. The biggest faro games had 
it; the small fry plied the cards and 
’e at tripods on the sidewalk. 
he struggle for logs and lumber and 
public institutions outstripped 
accommodations. At the height 
tush, the first problem of the new- 
_Was shelter for the night. The 


Were great tents with cubby-hole 
ttments, each large enough to hold 
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STERDAY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


A Leadville woman told me quite inci- 
dentally last summer about her own ar- 
rival in camp as a very young child. Her 
father, who preceded his family, had erected 
the walls of a log cabin, but had not as yet 
secured material for a roof. No sleeping 
quarters could be found in a place suffi- 
ciently respectable for a married woman 
and her young children. So the family 
camped out in the unroofed cabin. There 
came a late flurry of snow and she remem- 
bers dining at a table set forth with china, 
glass and silver, but under an umbrella. 

Her husband, joining in the symposium, 
told of his own arrival as a stripling youth. 
This was his burst into the world; for the 
first time he was leaving a well-regulated 
Eastern home. He considered himself 
lucky to find a bunk in a St. Louis lodging 
house. But he got no sleep that first night, 
for a man just across the canvas partition 
was dying in delirium tremens. Shaken 
by his experience he went to a restaurant 
for breakfast. At the next table two men 
were holding what sounded like a friendly 
argument. Suddenly one of them drew out 
a pistol and shot the other dead. 


From Gun Law to Court Law 


For the parasites of the old West had 
taken the trail to Leadville along with the 
purely adventurous. Then, too, from the 
ranges of South Park across the Mosquito 
came cattlemen who shot readily and only 
too well; and from the crevasses of the 
Divide above Granite came a curious class 
of wild men who flourished there in the 
period between the vanishing of placer gold 
and the discovery of silver carbonates. 
Lake County:had existed as a political 
entity for many years, and by 1878 Lead- 
ville was a municipality. But these people 
had long lived by the gun law. Also, the 
saloons. did their part toward inflaming hot 
passions. Then there were disputes over 
claims, settled often when both sides hired 
gunmen and fought it out with the rifle— 
behind barricades. Of one such episode 
Mary Hallock Foote’s Led-Horse Claim 
has told in picturesque fiction but with 
almost historical accuracy. It seemed at 
first that we had a man for breakfast every 
morning. 

Perhaps the tide turned from gun law to 
court law with Leadville’s solitary lynch- 
ing. One Frodsham, a renegade Mormon, 
was a terror of the camp. Whenever that 
sulphitic sheet the Leadville Chronicle 
recorded a pitched battle over a mine, 
Frodsham’s name appeared in the lists of 
the rival forces. He took to lot-jumping on 
his own account. An owner disputed 
Frodsham’s possession and escaped with 
only a.awound. That two-gun cattleman 
Marty Duggan was then marshal of Lead- 
ville. He arrested the desperado, put him 
in the new jail of the new courthouse, just 
completed. That night a masked mob 
broke down the door, took out Frodsham 
and a young footpad named Stewart, and 
strung them up to a rafter of the unfinished 
jail front. After this episode, gunplays, 
duels and shootings grew less and less 
frequent. 

Along with this wildness, dissipation, 
outright crime, ran counter-currents of 
heroism, honest effort, generosity, monu- 
mental energy. The preachers arrived with 
the advance guards of the gamblers and 
painted ladies. Parson Uzzell, Methodist, 
persuaded the big saloons to close down 
their bars for half an hour every evening 
while he preached on salvation and the 
evils of drink, and passed the hat for a new 
tabernacle. Father Robinson, who was to 
die a monsignor, commandeered for the 
foundation of his church some of the first 
bricks that came into camp. The gifts of 
Irish miners and mining men built the 
Church of the Annunciation wide and 
large, with an extremely tall steeple. When 
the railroad came through they completed 
their gift with a large bell. It still sounds 
the Angelus, giving Leadville, both Catho- 
lic and Protestant, a sense of pride in the 
thought that their town has the highest 
church bell in the world. For the only city 
of greater altitude is in the Andes, and 
travelers have reported its churches have 
no bells. Mr. Claggett, Presbyterian, ar- 
rived and bought at once a lot for his meet- 
ing house. Next morning he found that his 
property had been jumped. The jumper 
was at that moment driving a location 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Ploughshares 


*Gun makers are making tools for 
mechanics. Tanks have become tractors. 
Explosives and poisonous gases have given 
way to dyes and base chemicals. 


This transition from destructive forces 
to those of reconstruction has taken place 
in every factory. It has brought about a 
profound change in the whole philosophy 


of business. 


We are governed again by the simple 
economic law that in the long run ex- 
penses cannot exceed income; dividends 
must be paid from profits; wealth is 
created only by hard work; credit is based 
on resources, not on prospects. 


Business has turned back from the bril- 
liant adventure which was destroying it 
and has entered upon an era of sane, 
scientific reorganization of methods, ethics 
and. principles. 


*The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has always been a ploughshare 
institution. It employs its vast resources 
to facilitate an economic, efficient and 
orderly conduct of the processes of com- 
merce and industry. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
stake with a sledge hammer. Mr. Clag- 
gett ran forward, threw his body over the 
head of the stake. The jumper paused with 
his sledge hammer raised, hesitating to 
commit murder in that especially brutal 
fashion, until Mr. Claggett’s yells brought 
armed Presbyterians to his rescue. 

Doctor Mackaye gathered the Episco- 
palians of Sunday mornings into a second- 
floor hall over a particularly noisy faro 
game. He, too, raised funds—never was 
community more generous to good causes— 
and built the beautiful little church of St. 
George’s. He was a most attractive man, 
with warm friends or admirers in nearly 
every element of the camp. When St. 
George’s held its opening service some of 
the unregenerate whose gifts had helped 
build it decided to attend in compliment to 
their friend. They forgathered with Doctor 
Mackaye in the vestry room. Then they 
lost their nerve, and decided to stay where 
they were. Doctor Mackaye withdrew and 
began the service. One of them produced a 
pack of cards, gave a significant glance at 
the rest. A minute later they were sitting 
on the floor engaged in a quiet hand of 
poker. As the service went on the game 
became less quiet. During the anthem 
Doctor Mackaye appeared suddenly at the 
door. “Boys,” he said, “I’d stop this if I 
were you. The congregation is getting a 
full house mixed with mansions in the 


‘skies.’ 


At such speed did Leadville live that in 
three years it ran through the emotions and 
achievements of an ordinary generation. 
It would mean little today to say that a 
city of fifty thousand with all modern 
conveniences and luxuries had sprung up in 
that period of time. The railroad, the auto- 
mobile truck, the telephone and telegraph, 
the better codrdination of business render 
such accomplishment easy. But in those 
days and altitudes everything from a paper 
of pins to a furnace smelter must be hauled 
by mule more than a hundred miles over 
abominable perpendicular roads. The 
imagination of Leadville stopped at noth- 
ing. As fine houses began to go up on the 
eminence at the northern end of Harrison 
Avenue, the municipality named it Capitol 
Hill. For here the public buildings were to 
stand when Leadville became the capital of 
the state. They had convinced themselves 
that the run of silver carbonates would last 
forever. I was only a child during those 
great days of Leadville, and brought from 
them a child’s trivial recollections. Caspar 
Whitney, however, was, when he staged 
over the passes, a youth in the perceiving 
years. I asked him lately for his strongest 
impressions of the camp in ’79. “Its 
courage,” he said, “and its optimism. 
Those people dared anything and hoped 
for everything.” Old residents, telling over 
their stories of old days, relate incredible 
brutalities along with thrilling acts of gal- 
lantry and self-sacrifice. But whatever its 
vices or its virtues, they were always 
heroic, manly. Never did there exist such 
a man’s town. 


Memories of Morrisey 


Its very optimism was sometimes a curse 
to its inhabitants. A miner dug blindly in 
Carbonate Hill or Fryer Hill, struck a 
pocket, cleaned it out. Never did it occur 
to him that he could not do it again. Those 
mountains were full, chock-full of ore. Dig 
almost anywhere and you would strike it. 
In Leadville had gathered thousands whose 
sole business was to help the newly rich 
spend. Fortunes which seemed the culmi- 
nation and reward of a hard, industrious, 
brave lifetime melted away in the folly of 
afew weeks. About such triflings with fate 
they tell you innumerable stories. : 

Let John B. Morrisey stand for the rest. 
He had never learned to read or write. A 
secretary finally taught him to scratch his 
signature; that comprised his whole lit- 
erary equipment. Perhaps this as much as 
anything else was his undoing. All too 
readily did he sign his name on checks when 
advised or directed to do so. He began 
with a stroke of luck, and the initial fortune 
he increased by native shrewdness. Prob- 
ably at the height of his career he had much 
more than a million dollars. The mining 
world of the West still tells a volume of 
stories about his ignorance and his shrewd 
ruses to conceal it. Once he yelled down 
the shaft, “How many of ye are down 
there?”’ ‘“‘Seven,’’ came the answer. “Will 
the half of yecome up?” He had a big gold 
watch studded with diamonds, but he 
could not read the dial. One night he came 


Novembe 


into the Clarendon Hotel rubbir 
hands. “It’s that cold,” he said, 
hands is froze. I can’t get out myy 


Would ye take it out for me an’ & 
what the time is?” He saw the races, 


the game. Someone persuaded him t 
a stable and become a racing man, 
horses which invariably “also ran 
tered away his fortune. When he wa: 
to his last paper collar he drifted h: 
Leadville. There, a few years ago, hi 
in the county poorhouse. ca 

H. A. W. Tabor remains the great 
in this class. From the strike in the 
Pittsburg he played on; at the heie 
his fortunes, I have heard, he mi 
cashed in for something like tw 
lions. He owed his success partly 
partly to that persistence which mad 
stay by California Gulch when th 
gave up, partly to an undoubted ¢ 
cial insight. Beyond all that, h 
had a large, kingly quality. In his 
lonely years of the ’70’s when he yw, 
months at a time the sole inhabita 
California Gulch, he had fallen in loy 
those mountains. He might have t 
his properties into securities and gone 
to a mansion on Fifth Avenue and ¢ 
at Saratoga or Newport. He prefer: 
stay, play the game, and do somethi) 
Colorado. To him, both Denver and | 
ville owe their first modern, subst’ 
business blocks and theaters. But fc 
lay for Tabor on the roof of the cont 
When he went into mines farther | 
luck turned completely. Against his 
tinuous run of bad fortune, eve) 
shrewdness availed nothing, and 


broke. 


A Name Writ in Water 


Tabor had the yearning of large ni 
for some kind of worldly immortality 
most that he built he put his name. 
when he was dead and could no ] 
struggle, robbed him even of that. 
Tabor Hose Company at Leadville i 
City Hose Number 2. The Tabor | 
House at Leadville displays the sign “ 
Opera House.” The stately Tabor me} 
in Denver passed from his hands ev 


a superb job in rich, dark mahogan 
wandering painter—some say a Ge 
others a Bohemian—arrived in Den\ 
about this time and was engaged to 
rate the drop curtain. He painte 
perbly, suggestively, a ruined palace 
lions crouching among the broken p} 
and underneath set these lines of Kin| 


Return the works of man back to the «' 
again, 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dri 


With the first soft beginnings of 15 
the glints of dull red light from old m| 
any, the suggestion of that picture o! 
curtain—never have I known a theél 
setting which so prepared the soul | 
audience to absorb the high and beat! 
Actors have told me that when the bili 
Shakspere or any other poetic drama, 
always played their best at the ‘| 
Opera House. Well, four or five yeas 
Denver awoke to learn from the m¢ 
newspaper that the Tabor Opera ]| 


late to rouse public sentiment. A 3 
college, acting just in time, bough 
curtain for their auditorium. The na} 
the house was changed. So flowed th 
ripple over the water wherein was} 
H. A. W. Tabor’s name. | 

Ancient and holy things fade 1? 
dream. Time is relative. The poets! 
that before Einstein. Antiquity is ' 
ured not only by years but by intens/ 
life. By that measure Leadville of ’7! 
’80 and ’81 is already ancient, and loc 
For the ’80’s were scarcely b \ 
mining Leadville began to fight the thé 
which nevertheless would intrude, thi! 
bonanza might already be over. Tht 


geology in the Mosquito Range. 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Below are views of two of the apartments 
erected by the Queensboro Corporation, whose 
new buildings at Jackson Heights, New York, 
will house several thousand people. The kitch- 

ens are equipped with the HoostEr 


Below— A typical Laburnum™ 
Court kitchen—a compact, step- 
saving room, with the Hoosier 
in the place of honor 


Laburnum Court, one of the 
Hooster-equipped apartments 
at Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


a To the left—Entrance 
| to Hawthorne Court, at 


= Jackson Heights, N.Y. i 
‘/} Another all-HoostEr 
apartment. 
U 


feel Kitchen Cabinets Are Used In The Best 
Apartments as REGULAR EQUIPMENT 


There is no finer testimonial of the enduring helpfulness of the 
Hooster than the fact that all over the country hard-headed real estate 
men are equipping kitchens with the Hoosier. 


Floor plan of the Hoostzr- 
equipped kitchens in Haw- 
thorne Court. 


They do it for two reasons. First, because they can not economically 
build into new homes or apartments anything that will take the place of 
the Hoosier. 


—and, second, because there is no household convenience which is so 
attractive to a prospective tenant or purchaser. 


| A Free Book for Home 
Builders 
If you are going to build or re- 
| model your kitchen, you need the 
Hoosier kitchen plan book. 
| It contains the most attractive 
kitchen plans submitted in a com- 
petition in which 343 architects 
and architectural draughtsmen 
took part. 

Printed handsomely in colors, 
profusely illustrated. Full of 
helpful hints for the home lover. 

By all means drop us a postal 
or letter asking for your copy. 
It’s FREE. 


There is No Substitute for 
the Hoosier 


Hoosier is preferred by professional build- 
ers as well as by housewives because it makes 
kitchen-work more pleasant. It is not a mere 
storage cabinet, but a real labor-saving conven- 
ience, developed by nearly a quarter-century 
of constant experiment in the art of cutting 
out waste motions and_ relieving the monotony 
of kitchén-work. 

There is no substitute for the Hoostrr. Only 
in the genuine Hoosier cabinet will you find 
the exclusive labor-saving improvements which 
have made the HoostErR America’s favorite 
kitchen convenience. 

In it you get the big, uncluttered work space 
with rigid, non-tilting table-top; the exclusive 
Hoosier flour-system, with the wonderful 
shaker sifter; the patented revolving spice 
caster; the handy cutlery drawers that ride 
forward and backward with the extending 
table-top, and many other wonderful labor- 
saving conveniences. 

Above all, you get a work-table which has 

- been adjusted to suit your height. This is one 


of the many features which are obtainable in 
no other cabinet. It is a most efficient means 
of banishing backaches and muscle-strains from 
the kitchen. 


You will never know how much you need 
the Hoosier until you have these splendid 
labor-saving conveniences demonstrated to you. 
If you really value your time and energy you 
will go at once .to your Hoosier dealer and 
ask him to show you why so many contrac- 
tors and builders, as well as two million house- 
wives, have: put Hoosier cabinets in their 
kitchens. 


Buy the Hoosier on Easy Terms 
You’ll Never Miss the Money 


It will not take you long to decide that you 
are wasting time and strength every day you 
do without the Hoosier. But you can arrange 
to correct that condition at once. Just have 
the Hoosier sent home on our liberal, moder- 
ate payment plan. 

Write us for information concerning this 
plan and for complete illustrated literature 
concerning the HoosteEr. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1122 Sidney Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


OFFICES 


oanmaat Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, California 


368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Ipgav Furniture Equipment, 9 Preston Street, Liverpool, England 
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“Good To Eat— 
Rich As Meat” 


aierywhere in the 
ied. Donn “i f R gs 


Give your nickel a full swing 


Swap it for a bag of “Pennants”, the big, crisp peanuts so 
good to eat and full of nourishment. 


For that hungry feeling between meals and at bed-time — 
for the card table and after dinner—nothing quite rings the 
bell like delicious “Pennant” Peanuts. 


You can enjoy them every day because they are good for you, 
and an actual aid to digestion because of their high oil content. 


“Pennants” are peanuts at their best. Eat them daily for hun- 
ger and health. “The Nickel Lunch” 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 


Chicago 
New York Boston 


San Francisco 


PENNANT 
_ SALTED PEANUTS 


—» 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

For it is a puzzle, as yet but partly 
solved. Nature dealt lavishly with man 
when she upheaved this district. But in 
the upheaval she overdid the job—erupted 
again and again. Elsewhere, a fault is a 
fault. It goes measurably straight. It can 
be followed. Nothing like this on the 
Mosquito Range! To this day a mining 
engineer who proves that he was trained at 
Leadville signs his own letter of recom- 
mendation for a difficult job. Early in the 
bonanza experts began to sink deep ex- 
ploration shafts on Carbonate Hill. They 
passed through wide veins of ore bearing 
silver and zine. That last is a refractory 
metal; not yet did mining chemists know 
how to treat it. Rejecting it as useless, 
they sank to a new discovery of silver 
sulphides and galena so rich that in some 
specimens the pure metal shone out as 
white drops or as tiny coils like a fairy’s 
bedspring. The day came when reduction 
works learned better how to treat zinc. 
The rejected veins became immensely val- 
uable. The old placer diggings of California 
Gulch were traced out to their mother lode; 
up sprang such properties as the Little 
Johnnie on the dizzy heights of the Mos- 
quito, and the Ibex at the head of the Gulch. 
Copper and iron were found in paying quan- 
tities; later, when applied science had still 
further caught up with Nature, tungsten 
and molybdenum. 


The London Fault 


Like a pendulum, the fortunes of Lead- 
ville swung back and forth, but at each 
beat with a little diminution. In 1909 I 
visited it and wrote something about it for 
these columns. I was shocked to see at 
least two buildings out of three boarded up, 
and wrote of itasa dying camp. I wronged 
it. In that period it was producing nearly 
as much as in an average year of the’80’s. 
Only modern machinery had come in. The 
pneumatic drill had succeeded the old 
process of hammering the hole by hand. 
One miner could now do the work per- 
formed, twenty years before, by ten. Also, 
some of the smelters had moved to lower 
levels. Railroads and automobiles had 
made so easy the journey to the outside 
world that the rich went elsewhere to spend 
their money. However, the swing of the 
pendulum went narrower and narrower. 
Its last great sweep came with the war, 
which made lead, zine, tungsten and 
molybdenum highly valuable. With the 
armistice, metal prices dropped and labor 
costs rose. Not the most optimistic booster 
dare assert that the camp is just now what 
it was. Leadville people say that it has 
had the longest life of any American mining 
district—from 1860 to 1922, which is sixty- 
two years. And at the very worst it is not 
yet finished. Indeed, as I shall show, it 
may yield another real bonanza. 

So much, at present, for Leadville. As 
soon as Carbonate Hill and Fryer Hill 
were all staked out, prospectors, both 
skilled and inexperienced, scattered over a 
radius of thirty miles about this focus of 
richness. In all that upended territory the 
deposits lie just as irregularly and unac- 
countably as on Carbonate Hill. Literally 
there are metal-bearing minerals almost 
everywhere. As you stop to put a tire on 
your automobile the old inhabitant who is 
your passenger will stoop and pick up a 
wayside stone. ‘‘Looks pretty rich,’ he 
willsay. ‘Then why isn’t it being mined?”’ 
you ask. “Oh, probably not enough of it 
here to pay,’ he answers. “Or it would 
cost too much to get it down to the 
smelters.” 

In the storybooks a man strikes it, finds 
that she assays big, and immediately rolls 


| in wealth and marries the girl of his choice. 


The reminiscences of any old mining man 
prove that the strike and the big assay are 
only the uncertain beginnings of possible 
success. In this district especially the rich- 
est vein may pinch out or stop abruptly. It 
usually gives an irritating promise of re- 
appearance, but where? The shrewdest 
geologist can do no better than guess. In 
the Fairplay district across the Mosquito 
lies the London mine, one of the greatest 
producers. It exists by virtue of the 
London fault, which disappears abruptly. 
Prospectors have searched these thirty 
years for the continuation of that London 
fault, and without success. Then again, 
you may prove that you have a consider- 
able body of ore. Along comes the unro- 
mantic capitalist whom you have asked to 
back you. He figures the initial cost of 
installing roads and machinery, the running 


November 4 


cost of freighting it down by ore w 
pack train, balances that against th! 
able average value of the ore, an 
nounces the fatal words “ Won’t pa! 

However, in 1879 the men on the 
the continent lived melodrama, be 
fairy tales. A prospector found n 
bearing ore, got a favorable assay 
news leaked out—it always does: 
tually. From Leadville started a 
rush. The ground about his discov 
located at once; and a new camp we 
In that beautiful crease of the mo’ 
which runs up from Twin Lakes 
Independence Pass someone stru 
dirt. Within a week up sprang a; 
pality with a city government and ; 
site. “The first lady to settle 
camp,” the town advertised ‘ety 


ville Chronicle, “‘ will be rewarded y 
title to a choice corner lot.”” Ina fe 
this camp was nothing at all. 
Through Leadville ran one day ; 
an exceedingly rich strike near Te 
where perpetual snows feed the hea 
of the Arkansas. Men deserted th 
dug prospect holes to pack and rus 
weeks and they were all back aga 
importer of groceries had started th 
by means of a little salted ore, in: 
work off his stock at bonanza pric 
decamped with his profits before the 
burst, and so escaped lynching. 
camps, in the next few years, aros 
score. They varied in size from re: 
with churches, schools and thea’ 
handfuls of log houses. Some ¢ 
never returned a dollar of prt 
investors. These were usually ah: 
overnight, as on sudden impulse. 
paid for a long time, had their littl 
hectic prosperity. Then the 
bodies were finished or the vel 
out. A very few are producing yet 
will resume when metal prices con| 
But for the most part they lie| 
through the mountains, most pieti 
what with the huddle of their com!’ 
hospitable log cabins about the 
shapes of their shaft houses, bu 
forever. Sometimes their windc 
boarded up; sometimes they staré 
through naked sashes; more off 
glass still glitters back to the violen| 
tain sun. Not erough small bo} 
come their way to finish them off! 
ruins seem as venerable as Pom 
much rolled up in the scroll of | 
Yet some of the miners who built t! 
sit by mundane firesides telling of t! 
days when the Rockies were new tc 


Relics of a Glorious Er 


Let us travel rapidly through thi 
of dead camps as I did one day li 
with Mr. Borden, the superintende 
Leadville forest reserve. It is the! 
of our host and guide to know ever! 
these heights. This is his general t 
inspection, which he takes every i 
or so during the summer. On hii 
tours he does not go by automobilt 
foot with a camping outfit and) 
burro. The route which he traveé 
tween dawn and midnight on th 
drove with him made a two-hunc' 
loop through indescribable mount 
ery. It began at Leadville, ran ci 
Arkansas Valley with the Divid 
right and the Mosquito at our 
Buena Vista, where we crossed # 
quito over Trout Creek Pass and bi 
colorful glories of South Park. | 
again to the left, we paralleled t? 
quito, with a few side excursions,} 
past Fairplay to the point wir 
Divide gives birth to this, he! 
daughter range. Through that ti 
peaks we climbed to Hoosier Pas 
through Breckenridge, where dre 
gigantic and monstrous aspect art 
up four miles of mountain valley fis 
of gold, to Dillon, upper headqult 
the forest reserve. Turning b! 
crossed the Divide again by ttl 
cipitous pass where Fremont camé 
ing, and slid down to the valle! 
Arkansas and Leadville. The ry 
good; anyone with a mountain-gt 
can make this trip; and everyone 
touring in these mountains shou: 
preserved are the relics of an era! 
ican history as glorious as anyé 
battles. & 

First, Leadville, with which vy, 
and ended. The size of a commu 
nothing to do with its soul. A cel rt 
city of the Atlantic Coast—one of! 
ten in population—still wears thi 


Pe 


3 the qualities, of a small town 
grown large. In these times of her 
‘yrtunes, even the Chamber of Com- 
slaims only eight thousand inhabi- 
Shr Leadville. Yet she bears, even to 
qual eye, the mien of a metropolis. 
» Harrison Avenue float at night 
; of the population from the whole 
the continent—miners, of course, 
'men, the smart wives and daugh- 
these last, cholo sheep herders, 
_ just alighted from buckboards, 
‘en from the forest-reserve ranges 
+ chaps and two-gallon, forty-dollar 
-hats, tourist women in riding 
gs and knickerbockers. The tourist, 
the place over superficially, won- 
w a city so small can support such 
es, shops, department stores—large, 
2, even smart. That, too, is metro- 
i, From a district nearly a hundred 
31 diameter the ranches, mines and 
yamps buy their luxuries and com- 
Leadville. 
now, when prohibition has put a 
72m upon early hours, you may get 
,e lunch counters and cafés a meal 
yst any time of night. One of these 
sie title Saddle Rock, which connotes 
i to the tourist. To him who remem- 
| Leadville it means a restaurant the 
which existed nowhere outside of 
ke and Paris. Its French chef was 
1d from the most famous American 
ajant of the day. To him came such 
rs as Baltimore oysters and terrapin 
al packing, and fancy French wines. 
cad plentifully at hand such meats as 
fk, mountain grouse, ptarmigan, and 
1d heavenly dishes whose very 
éhave perished. The decoration was 
vie heads and stuffed birds. 


'Saddle Rock Memories 


elad the counter where the waitress 
oots forth your coffee and sinkers 
x11 group of stuffed mountain grouse. 
_the sole remaining souvenir of the 
\dle Rock. But subtly, indefinably, 
Sidle Rock still seems metropolitan. 
yithe street stands that hotel, most 
€ in its day, which Tabor erected as 
his building program. Since then 
abeen improved with private baths. 
g go its dining room was closed; it 
nj1ow only when the Masons, the Odd 
03, the Knights of Columbus or the 
pan Legion gives a dance. Yet the 
o\ts lobby hints that it is the central 
ey of a central city, to which the 
c of its tributary region must come 
de. It proposes to take no back talk 
ir idious patronage from New York. 
ks have bought the old Tabor Opera 
is and keep their rooms upstairs; but 
alitorium still invites whatever trav- 
pieatrical troupes come that way. On 
ards once performed every stage 
iy of the ’80’s—such as Booth, 
ein, Will Sheridan, Warde, James, 
ti Maggie Mitchell, Rose Coghlan, 
| Wainwright, Modjeska, James 
¢and William Gillette, in whose arms 
ithor of these lines made his first 
Pance on any stage at the age of 
t I was a friend of the property man, 
)| ve me a matinée job as super in The 
vi2 Secretary. The movie house glit- 
jth metropolitan elegance. The court 
s|30 oddly christened by the Frodsham- 
wit lynching, still adjudicates for all 
t) of the world. Beside its steps is a 
| benches on which of summer after- 
al and evenings sit and chat the 
ie characters of Lake County. Al- 
‘mong them are old men of shrewd, 
p| ous eyes who wear the full beards or 
p}mustaches of older days. These are 
‘tiers, swapping anecdotes. One sus- 
that if he could make them talk 
before him, as did the loafers of 
tiouth Square before Stevenson, he 
get more stories than Stevenson ever 
' But they would be difficult; in the 
ospector was bred the habit of 
r 


, Leadville asks you, and waits in 
Ayr an answer, what other city of —at 
eight thousand inhabitants has a 
Morning newspaper giving on its 
Mage not merely or mainly local items 
'}€ proportionate news of the world? 
newspapers may you know a city. 
‘rank Vaughan’s Herald-Democrat 
ropolitan. Butler’s daily contribu- 
% the editorial page have the de- 
( honor of constant quotation by the 
Nreviews. In the idle hour between 
ng with business cares and making 
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up the forms Vaughan writes verse, some of 
which deserves more than its local fame. 

An air all its own has Leadville. Not the 
least of its distinctive traits is its con- 
servatism of customs and manners. For 
example, the old-time dance hall has else- 
where generally disappeared. But though 


prohibition is here, a dance hall still runs | 


over that soft-drink palace where used to 
be the Pioneer Saloon. ‘‘There is only one 
Leadville; there can never be another,”’ 
wrote a son of the camp. And Leadville 
will be Leadville to the last. “If we go 
down,”’ it seems to say, “‘we go down with 
our flag nailed to the mast.” 

Climb to the high spur on West Ninth 
Street which terminates Capitol Hill and 
which gives the best view of the city and its 
surroundings. Your eye will be caught and 
held for a time by the Valley of the Arkan- 
sas below, the streaming slopes of Massive 
and Elbert above, the distant glint of Twin 
Lakes from the shadows of their guardian 
peaks. Green on the ridges, haunting blue 
in the hollows, soft gray flecked with glit- 
tering streaks of white at the summits, this 
range sits clean, primeval and eternal, as 
though man had never -trodden and sullied 
its majestic misty folds. These summits of 
the Divide where the cloud argosies love to 
anchor seem to melt into the heavens; but 
the ridge of the Mosquito opposite splits the 
sky with bare, bladelike heights, ever glint- 


ing newschemes of color with changing light | 


combinations from sun and cloud. 

Look downward now, and behold Lead- 
ville in its bowl of the hills supporting the 
Mosquito. Were you dropped here from a 
magic carpet you might guess that you 
were beholding the roof tops of an Oriental 


city, a Russian city—anything but a mod- | 
ern American city. Why this difference, I | 


am at a loss to explain. 
The builders of Leadville wrought with the 
standard American materials of their time. 
Yet everyone who has a real pair of eyes in 
his head perceives this strange distinctive- 
ness of the city as a whole. Beyond, until 
the farther-edge of California Gulch termi- 
nates the view, lie streets and scattered 
houses which you observe for some time 


It defies analysis. | 


before you perceive that no smoke rises | 
from their chimneys and stovepipes. They | 


are the deserted fringe, the relics of the 
’79 camp. 


The Call of the Ghosts 


From this, lift your eyes upward toward 
the Mosquito Range. Out of the very 
town rises Carbonate Hill of bonanza mem- 
ory. Considered literally, it is a wilderness 
of abandoned shafthouses, old dumps. Yet 
in all this superb view, Carbonate Hill is 
perhaps the one, bit which a. modernist 
painter would choose for his canvas. Seen 
as a painter sees, its contours are most 
beautiful and its coloring most unusual. 
The abandoned dumps, rising ridge on 
ridge, display every soft tint—as lemon, 
amethyst, azure, russet, mulberry, golden 
rose. And like the walls of the range above, 
these ridges take on new shades of color 
with every change of the shifting light. 
Down to the left lies the little ravished 


treasury of Fryer Hill. Here the old shaft- | 


houses are crowded so close together that 


from some views they look like one great | 


structure built by a madman without plan 
or purpose. The active mines, now, lie 
farther up in the bright air. 

The innumerable stacks of these two 


hills, like the chimneys of the city fringe | 


toward California Gulch, gave forth last 
summer not one puff of smoke. Their old 


production of half a billion dollars, their | 


tragedies, wonder tales, rough comedies, 
have passed into mountain history. They 
have ever their ghost stories. A great mine, 
one of the most splendid producers, was 
quitting for good. The old engineer, who 
had served its levers for many years, one 
night hoisted the last of the movable ma- 
chinery, the last shift of men. He was 
preparing to close the throttle forever, to 
turn out the light and go, when his bell 
sounded that succession of long and short 
rings which means “‘Lower to hoist men 
from the six-hundred-foot level.’’ Puzzled, 
he lowered away, stopped the cage at six 
hundred feet, waited. Came the signal 
“Hoist.’”’ He brought up the cage. It was 
empty. This happened thrice; each time 
the signal came from a different level. 
Then the bell rang no more. They who 
signaled were the ghosts of miners killed by 
accident during thirty years of a dangerous 
craft. They would not be left behind, 
lonely. I tell the tale as ’twas told to me. 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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Notice: This is the third of a series of six advertisements to appear weekly in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, written by Ellis Parker Butler, 
world-famous humorist and author of “ Pigs is Pigs,” telling America about a 
new screen play, “ Kast is West.” Mr. Butler accepted this commission only 
on condition that he be permitted to say exactly what he pleased on the subject. 


The Famous Love-Boat Auction Scene in “East is West’’ 


“She is Ming Toy—The Beauteous One—and 
her price is most reasonable, your Excellency.” 


The “Love-Boat” scene in this “East is West” motion 
picture is a flash of real drama, and for two reasons. The first 
is the eye reason. By the time the love-boat appears we have 
seen enough of China to feel that we are actually there, but it is 
the mean China of cheap streets and small shops and one-horse 
coolie-peasant farms. Then, suddenly, we are whisked down to 
this beautiful and gorgeous Chinese love-boat, as bright and 
showy as the gayest New York cabaret. That is a clever use 


of scenic contrast. 

But the scenic contrast would be paltry if the reason for it 
were not inevitable. 
mightily interested in what is going to happen to the charming 
little Ming Toy (Constance Talmadge) and are worried about 
it. If Ming Toy were an ordinary Chinese girl, brought up to 


By the time the love-boat appears we are 


consider being sold at auction a possible fate, we might not care 
much, but Ming Toy “don’t feel China” and does feel “99% 
American-girl,” and we do care. We hate like sin to see her 
slant-eyed wretch of a father dress her up for sale and drag her 
down to the love-boat, which is a sort of all-night Chinese 
cabaret with a slave auction annex. We hate the fat mandarin 
who looks her over as if she were mere live stock before he bids 
on her, and we would like to give him a punch in the eye. So, 
you see, the love-boat scene was inevitable. It had to be there. 
It was a part of Ming Toy’s life story. And, just as Wellington 
at Waterloo prayed for “night or Bliicher,” we want to know 
how much more of this Ming Toy has to stand, and why that 
muscular young American lad, Billy Benson, doesn’t get busy. 


(T'll tell you more next week.) ie (nts 


Joseph M. Schenck presents 


CONSTANCE LALMADGE 


EASTs WEST 


Directed by Sidney Franklin 


Adapted by Frances Marion from the play by Samuel Shipman 
and John B. Hymer. Originally produced by William Harris, Jr. 


A First National Attraction 


FIRST 
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gee long years, you have waited for the 
perfected fountain pen. Here it is, at 
last—The Dunn-Pen! As new and vitally 
different as the safety razor compared with 
the old straight-edge! As great an improve- 
ment over the ordinary rubber-sac fountain 
pen as the modern ocean liner over the old 
sailing ship! 


The Dunn-Pen is the biggest improve- 
ment made since the invention of the self- 
filling pen. It holds nearly three times more 
ink than any rubber-sac pen of its size. 
Instead of a rubber-sac to take up ink-space, 
it has a simple, positive pump-action that 


DUNN?7PEN COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 


“The marvelous 


UNN-PEN 


The Fountain Pen with the Red Pump Handle 


Illustrated is the “Camel Tatler,” with 
transparent barrel showing ink-supply 
at a glance. Made also with black 
hard rubber barrel. 27 styles. $2.75 
up. Sold by the best dealers. 


a really modern Fountain Pen 


fills it quickly and cleans as it fills. Only 
four major parts and no valves or springs. 


You can write more than 80,000 words 
on one filling of the Dunn-Pen. A whole 
month’s supply! And it’s so perfectly bal- 
anced that you'll never get writer’s cramp. 
It’s a pen you can be proud to own or give 
—a thing of beauty and a thing of duty! 
Good for life-time service! 


Examine the Dunn-Pen today. You can 
tell it by the Red Pump Handle. Note the 
Unlimited Guarantee that covers not only 
the point but every part of the Dunn-Pen, 
assuring unlimited satisfaction. 


A Regular \\ 
Camel for Ink 


_ Goes: a month.’ 


without a 
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i Wyman’s Famous Place 
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Lead Mine on Weston Pass—!1,300 Feet—Temporarily Closed Down 


small, clapboarded buildings, the business 
establishments distinguished from the resi- 
dences by false fronts; or little, compact, 
solid log cabins. Even the lower end of 
Harrison Avenue preserves, its original 
state, and is mainly deserted. A three- 
story brick building bears the sign “‘ Lodg- 
ing house.’”’ This was once Pap Wyman’s 
saloon and gambling establishment. Pap 
posed as the worst man in the world. It 
was. merely his way of advertising; the 
whole camp understood. But he did con- 
duct a place unique for life, wild gayety 
and, if you wish, wild dissipation. Every 
celebrity who dropped into camp went 
slumming at Wyman’s. Among these 
visitors were to my knowledge such famous 
personages as General Grant, Texas Jack 
Omatundra, Edwin Booth, John L. Sulli- 
van, Eugene Field, Billy the Kid, Bill Nye 
and Buffalo Bill. 

Next door is a vacant lot, fenced with 
signboards. Here stood the Texas House, 
recently burned to the ground. No gam- 
bling establishment ever had wider fame in 
its time or turned more money. At its 
side door, adjoining Pap Wyman’s, Marty 
Duggan, once the two-gun marshal of 
Leadville, fell dead with a bullet through 
his skull. Three gamblers had drawn lots 
that night to decide which should kill him. 

You go on past a row of two-story build- 
ings which were once prosperous gambling 
houses. On the farther corner of the cross 
street stands a small but very substantial 
building of rough gray granite. This was 
the first stone structure in town, and 
housed a respected bank. I forget whether 
it was this institution or another whose 
cashier first defaulted, then gathered all the 
available funds into his valise and with- 
drew to Mexico. At any rate, most of the 
banks promptly failed. The survivors of 
the crisis moved or remained farther up- 
town. The slag dump of a smelter on the 
edge of California Gulch grew cityward and 
surrounded the bank building until the 
hardening slag was soldered to its stones. 
There it is still, like a jewel in a matrix. 

One of the surviving banks shows visitors 
a curious exhibit of native gold. Housed in 
a glass case are trays of leaf gold, bags of 


dust, nuggets large and small, and three or 
four gold bricks. Above all, broods a 
loaded 45-caliber revolver. This exhibit 
has a history. When silver was demone- 
tized in 1898, the East experienced merely 
a financial panic, but Colorado went flat. 
Everywhere, banks were failing. One 
morning the cashier of this one was notified 
that the sinister line had formed before the 
front door. There was going to be a run. 
He let himself in at the back door, and 
summoned his native ingenuity. Con- 
siderable gold had lately been turned in by 
the miners. That gave him an idea. He 
sent the clerks rushing about town until 
they found a showcase. He arranged 
therein this exhibit and he put it up in the 
window. From the line old miners dropped 
out, approached to look, remained to de- 
bate, to reminisce, to forget what they had 
come for anyhow. The rest, reassured by 
this almost vulgar display of wealth, 
decided that standing in line was a bore. 
When ten o’clock brought the critical open- 
ing hour the line had melted away. 

Start again from Pap Wyman’s, pass 
through what was the tenderloin of the 
early days. You arrive at a very big but 
flimsy building, all deserted and boarded 
up, whose former uses puzzle you. It was 
Parson Uzzell’s tabernacle. Drift round the 
corner. There is another building of inex- 
plicable size. It was Ben Loeb’s dance hall 
and variety. It is now a storehouse. On 
opposite corners from it stand the Jewish 
temple and the Episcopalian church. The 
temple is boarded up. St. George’s, how- 
ever, holds services now and then, when a 
lay reader comes up from Denver. I saw 
it on such an occasion last summer, and 
marveled that in a period when the arts 
were asleep and architecture ran to tawdry 
gewgaws, anyone should have built an 
interior so simply beautiful. 

Turn back again, across the raised and 
worn wooden sidewalks of the older de- 
serted city, and walk to California Guleh— 
sixty-five years ago the matrix for a crystal 
mountain stream, now a yellow gash to 
bedrock. Down from the big modern 
shafthouses of the Ibex, far up at your left, 
run scattered groups of abandoned log 
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cabins. These are relics of the ’60’s, the 
period of the greatness in Oro. Tabor’s old 
store has long disappeared, but the one 
cabin where he lived for a time remains, a 
shelter for burros. At the right lie the dead 
slag dumps of extinguished smelters, the 
live dump of a living one. Between them 
struggle lines of log cabins more modern in 
date but just as antique in appearance. A 
few years ago Mexican laborers came to 
Leadville, seeking work in the smelters. 
Following the fashion of their adobe towns 
in New Mexico they painted the doors and 
window sashes of their new habitation in 
soft blues, pinks and greens. This gives the 
log cabin the needed touch of color, relieves 
its severity. 

Before we go with Mr. Borden from 
Leadville to its fringe of deserted towns, let 
me say that this mountain metropolis, 
unlike many a lesser camp, will not pass 
away. When I viewed it in 1909 I felt that 
it must pass eventually, since ore bodies do 
not renew themselves. I regarded the fine 
post office and Federal building, and called 
it a folly; some day, I felt, it must be torn 
down for its bricks. Since then, the sheep 
man has discovered these heights. Most 
of the country thereabout is forest reserve. 
On it the sheep feed of summers by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Also, a new factor has 
entered the calculation—automobile tour- 
ing. Though this be the roof of the conti- 
nent, its high, startling beauties are 
strangely accessible. The vanguard of the 
tourists arrived some three years ago; 
their numbers increase every year. Unless 
we fail to find a substitute for gasoline in 
the days of our children these heights will 
be sprinkled with resorts. “‘There is but 
one Leadville; there can never be another.”’ 
It comforts one who remembers her old 
glories to think that this highest of our 
cities has an assured future. 


Relics of Other Days 


Proceeding down the valley of the Ar- 
kansas with Mr. Borden, the first stop is 
above Twin Lakes. I shall not try to 
describe these jewels of the Divide. I will 
say only that I have seen the famous 
Alpine lakes, inspirers of poets from Dante 
to D’Annunzio, and that none of them, for 
natural beauty, excels these two. The 
upper and perhaps more beautiful measures 
about a mile in length; the lower, three 
miles. In the ’80’s a big hotel, fringed with 
smaller ones, stood between them. Sail- 
boats and an excursion steamer plied their 
waters; for they were only eighteen miles 
from Leadville and most convenient for 
pleasure parties. That passed with the 
passing of old days. Then John F. Cam- 
pion, mining millionaire and passionate 
lover of these mountains, set between them 
a country place for his lavish hospitalities. 
He searched Europe for its furnishings. It 
had tennis courts, a bowling alley, fishing 
piers. Campion did not drink, but there 
was a bar for guests who did. In those 
days the lakes rang with innocent mirth. 

At Campion’s death this house became a 
hotel. One winter night it burned down. 
Last summer perhaps fifteen .or twenty 
campers occupied abandoned log cabins 
about the banks or tented on shelves of the 
gorges above. For visitors less hardy or 
expert there are only one small boarding 
house on the lakes and a modest log hotel 
at Dayton, a hamlet tucked away between 
the roots of giant Mount Elbert. In the 
gorge above, a stream tumbles over two 
picturesque waterfalls. Beyond that lies 
Brumley. I identify it as the municipality 
that offered a corner lot to the first lady in 
camp. Its irregular rows of log cabins, its 
stores, saloons and _ public buildings, 
straggle through gentle young woods, the 
saplings growing to the very door sills. A 
forest ranger seems now to be the sole 
inhabitant. But far above and beyond 
that there lies still a working mine. Over a 
precipitous mountain wall near Indepen- 
dence Pass its red dump spills downward 
like live glowing slag. How man ever got 
machinery to that height, how even jack 
trains can bring down the ore, I cannot 
imagine. But it is accomplished, and they 
say that the mine pays. 

Far above, along the edges of the gorge, 
you trace for miles a line too straight for 
the work of Nature. It is the ruin of the 
great Granite flume, once considered an 
engineering masterpiece. Long sections of 
its wooden construction have rotted and 
fallen to ruin; longer sections are over- 
grown with morning glory and wild rasp- 
berry. Granite, in the Arkansas Valley, 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Send for a set of our Wool Soap Toy Blocks— 
20 to the set, round-cornered, 134 inches square, 
attractively embossed. The children will love 
them as a plaything of delightful and in- 
structive amusement. Send 5 Wool Soap 
wrappers, together with 25c in stamps or cash 
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‘This 24-cake carton of woo. soar 
to be featured by dealers everywhe 


at extra discount prices 


EXT week, November 6 to 11, will again 

bring an unusual opportunity to every 
household to buy the handy family carton 
of Wool Soap, containing 24 six-ounce 
cakes, at a special discount price. 


Mothers the country over will readily recognize the 
advantage this special week offer presents in actual 
money saving, in convenience and the assurance of a 
household stock on hand. 


Dealers everywhere are prepared to extend a very 
special price on this family carton, for next week only. 
This price advantage is in addition to the economy 
which quantity buying always means. Count it up— 
the actual money saved on one carton will afford a 
good start toward the purchase price of another. 


Advantages which mothers and 
housekeepers appreciate 


The mother of a growing family realizes what it means 
to be without soap just when the need for it is most 
urgent. On her rests the burden of keeping the house- 
hold supplied— and doing it as economically as possible. 

The convenience of having a several weeks’ supply 
in the house will appeal to mothers who occasionally 
have this annoying situation to meet, and they will 
indeed appreciate a supply of the quality and price 
this offer makes possible. 

Wool Soap is the only white soap with which United 
Profit Sharing Premium Coupons are given. All Wool 
Soap Coupons are exchangeable for valuable articles 
which every woman is glad to have. 


Mothers depend on the 
purity of Wool Soap 
For more than a quarter of a century mothers have 
been using Wool Soap. Its purity, its dependable qual- 
ity have made it the chosen soap for children’s use in 
thousands of homes. 

The choice of a soap for children’s sensitive skin is 
very important. Strong soaps draw and irritate it, 
making serious skin infections easy and ruining the 
fine, delicate texture. 

Only a pure soap, mild and soothing, should be used. 
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Wool Soap is especially made to fill these delicate 
requirements. The fats used—and fats largely deter- 
mine the purity of a soap—are refined enough to cook 
with. 


The ingredients are so thoroughly blended that it 
has an unusual quality of lathering easily and cleansing 
quickly. No hard, irritating scrubbing is required to 
cleanse the skin with Wool Soap. 

For family use, Wool Soap has come to be chosen by 
mothers as the logical successor of pure old Castile, 
now so difficult to obtain. They like its lasting quality, 
too—it is economical for children’s use. ; 


This special economy offer 
Sood for one week only 

Remember, this exceptional carton price lasts for one 
week only, November 6 to 11. Don’t risk missing the 
advantages it offers by delaying to get your order in. 
Telephone your dealer—anywhere—now and he will 
see that you are supplied. 

If your dealer does not have this carton of Wool Soap 


in stock, send us his name, address and a check or, 


money order for $1.65 and we will fill your order 
promptly. 


Swift & Company, Chicago: Dept. 4327 


My dealer does not have the family carton of Wool Soap 
in stock. Enclosed is $1.65 for which please send a carton to 


Address. : 


Dealer’s Name 
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i A Floating White Soap 


For toilet and bath 
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Welsbach Gas 
Appliances are 
leaders in the 
field. Your dealer 
or Gas Company 
will gladly show 
you No. 1824, the 
Welsbach Semi- 
Indirect Light- 
ing Fixture i/lus- 
trated above. 


Instant Heat 
as well as Instant Light 


UST as you can flood your room with light 
simply by pulling a slender chain, so can you 
obtain glorious, instantaneous, sun-like warmth 
by turning the handle of the self-lighter on 


GAS HEATERS 
“THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


Welsbach Heaters are the final word in auxiliary 
heating comfort. They are always at your command, 
immediately responsive when perfect comfort depends 
upon instant warmth. Their hot, intense flames pour 
forth a steady, radiant, odorless heat straight out to you. 
There is no chilly waiting for the air in the room to be 
warmed, no hunting for matches, no smoke, no trouble. 
There is all the color and cheer of open-fire warmth, 
always ready for use whenever and 
wherever you need additional heat. 


Every feature of the Welsbach 
Heater, its wonderful burner, the 
metal reflector, the manner in which 
the glowers are placed, all assure the 
greatest possible volume of warmth 
on the gas consumed. No warmth is 
wasted. You get the heat you pay for 
in the quickest, cleanest, healthiest, 
most economical way. 


Just turn the handle 
of the lighter on the 
Welsbach Heater and 
a spark will ignite the 
gas without use of 
matchesor pilot light. 
Thiswonderfulconve- 
nience is to be found 
only on Welsbach 
Heaters. 


A Complete Auxiliary Heating Service 


Six Welsbach Heaters, ina size and finish for every 
need, constitute the Welsbach auxiliary heating 
service. They are priced, east of the Mississippi, 
from $8 to $35. Go to your dealer or Gas Com- 
pany today and ask to see the Welsbach line. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Gloucester, New Jersey 
MEMBER AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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next stop on Mr. Borden’s tour of inspec- 
tion, would possibly have perished were it 
not on the railroad. The trains stop here to 
get their breath before crawling up the last 
stage of the Divide, or to discharge modest 
fre'ghts for the sheep men, the ranchers 
and the prospectors in the clefts above. So 
some twenty houses—perhaps more—out 
of hundreds, are still inhabited. A German 
keeps store and sells gasoline out of the can 
in a grocery all too large for its present 
uses. The church has long ago fallen to 
secular uses, but the school runs on. In 
winter the pupils ride through the snow- 
drifts from as much as fifteen miles away. 

Granite was a gold camp. Like Lead- 
ville, it had its boom era in the ’60’s, 
its decadence in the ’70’s and its recrudes- 
cence, of which the great flume was a part, 
in the ’80’s. During the period between, a 
human backwash of wild men lingered in 
this region. Their Vigilantes did some 
lynching, at first possibly for good and 
sufficient causes. But lynching among 
these people soon became murder. Any 
man who was in someone’s way might be 
found strung up to a tree. After the down- 
fall of Oro, Granite became the seat of Lake 
County. Thither came a new judge, 
flanked by marshals of proved nerve, for 
the purpose of breaking up this custom. He 
had several mountaineer lynchers of the 
region arrested for murder. They were 
tried in the old log court house; the jury 
acquitted them without leaving the box. 
The court was cleared; but the judge re- 
mained at his desk, arranging his papers. 
The loafers without heard a single shot. 
They ran inside, to find the judge lying 
with a bullet hole between his eyes. After 
the second discovery Granite scoured this 
element out of the hills. 


A Leadville Woman’s Find 


There still exists in the archives of Lake 
County a petition to the authorities when 
Granite was the county seat. It came from 
a remote placer camp far up among the 
summits. The inhabitants wanted a polling 
place of their own, they said. Traveling 
down to elections at Granite was too 
troublesome and, further, too dangerous, 
owing to grizzly bears, mountain lions and 
desperadoes. Denial of a polling place was 
depriving them of their birthright, the 
franchise. 

Up from Granite to the summits be- 
tween Mount Harvard and Twin Lakes, 
runs Clear Creek. Far toward its head- 
waters lie Vicksburg and Winfield. To 
Vicksburg I drove one day in my flivver, up 
a road made for six-mule ore teams and 
long ago fallen into virtual disuse. After 
sticking six times on sudden rises of the 
grade and being rescued by my passengers, 
I learned that the four miles from Vicks- 


| burg to Winfield are even more difficult; so 


I took Winfield on faith. It lies, they say, 
along the verge of a cafion. How suddenly 
it was abandoned is proved by this inci- 
dent: A year or so ago a Leadville woman, 
visiting Winfield on a fishing trip, had the 
curiosity to rummage its old post office. 
She found in a sack undelivered letters 
postmarked in 1879 and 1880, which the 
postmaster, when he left with the rest, had 
not troubled to send to the Dead Letter 
Office. Until the influenza epidemic car- 
ried him off, Winfield had one inhabitant. 
He stuck when the rest left, stuck for 
nearly forty years, firm in the belief his 
prospect was a bonanza. He had found 
somewhere a turquoise arrowhead, once, 
doubtless, the treasure of a Ute chief. 
Visiting fishermen tried often to buy it 
from him. He always consented to bar- 
gain, but never to sell. In time it dawned 
on the shrewd that he never would sell. 
This arrowhead was his one claim to dis- 
tinction and, further, bargaining over it 
afforded him long conversations to break 
his loneliness. 

Vicksburg, set on the fertile bottom of a 
pine-bristling gorge, seems still to have a 
touch of permanence. Whoever built it, 
you feel, built with faith that the bonanza 
would last. The squat, substantial log 
cabins are set along a straight street in 
straight rows. The site is not quite high 
enough to extinguish deciduous tree life; 
the graceful quaking aspen grows profusely 
all about. Along the avenue, whose name 
time has effaced, the miners planted in 1879 
rows of aspen saplings. They are big trees 
now, for the sheltering walls of the gorge 


| have guarded them against the violent 


winter storms, and the prospectors or 
campers of this forty years seem to have 


Novemb ir, 
trimmed and tended them. One rei 
fence posts for a rancher w 
along the creek bed. Here, 
miles above sea level in the fast: 
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bodies abounded when the p 
began digging in 1879; but us 
were comparatively small. So 
camps lie scattered so profuselaay 
this especially involuted range th 
ing man can number or name 1 
Occasionally a sheep herder looks |) 
gorge—and behold, there is an urh 
town with cabins, stores, even son} 
a stamp mill. None can tell y 
panned out before it worked out, s) 
its original locators back East 
fortune, or whether it died a-bornin’ 
generally these old camps are noty 
uninhabited. In most of them lin 
least one antique challenger of fh ' 
still believing in his claim. Once, ty 
ing the country just below timberi 
guest of a boss sheep man, I passed t1 
a typical old camp. One chimney, hee 
was smoking, and a bent man with 
sea-lion mustache came to the doo 
us good morning. 
“How does he exist up here?” I 
we drove away. { 
“On hope,” said the sheep ma 
pointed upward; there Sheep Mott 
from the dappled green and gray f 
farther slope, drops to a perpendi 
metallic-colored ‘cliff. ‘‘On hope al. 
claim up there, which he’s been work 
forty years. He does odd jobs. 


. 


> 


{: 


ample, we pay him a little to sto 
provisions for the herders, and 
When he’s scratched together a few 
he hires a man to turn the winch w 
sinks her a little farther. He 

to strike it, but I’ve been thinkin it 
that it’s getting to be a race betweet! 
shaft and death.”’ 4 


Rip Van Winkles i 
“You know,” continued the boss 
man, “‘many think that the great 
fault runs up this way. Last year Ist) 
my machine in Weston Gulch over j1 
and started to climb the mounts 
trailing a band of sheep. Along came 1 
who looked like Rip Van Winkle af 
twenty years’ sleep—his beard was ji! 
long and white, his clothes just a0 
fashioned and just as ragged. He sti} 
me. ‘Are you going up there?’ sa Bai 
‘Yes,’ said I. He pointed to a faul It F 
rocks away above. ‘You see thats 
said he. ‘Would you mind bri 
back two or three little specimens ; | 
I ain’t up to climbing such a traia 
more.’ I brought back a pocketful of) 
His hands were trembling when he te 
He got out a glass and examined it rit 
piece. ‘Pshaw!’ was all he said. 
dropped the rock and went back dow ‘ 
road without another word. He was} 
ing for the London fault, I supe 
been looking for it these thirty 
As the men of this element p 
their sixties into their seventies, e| 
came a problem to Park County, ' 
the eastern slopes of the Mosquito ar¢ 
ated. They were too feeble for hard } 
and their prospect holes were not me< 
support. The mountain people, who? 
a vivid and affectionate sense of t ei 
regard these veterans somewhat 
North in general regards G. A. R.| 
They must not go to the poorhouse. | 
some county father had a happy. a 
sheep and cattle men, making inspec! 


| 


| 
| 


| 


g supplies, constantly use the 
ng roads. Everything considered, 
shways remain in pretty good con- 
«. Their great drawback is loose rocks, 
sii up from the earth below or depos- 
4/7 spring snowslides and freshets. The 
oa assigned to these men sections of 
,aear their claims and put them on the 
yl, at a dollar a day, to throw out the 
Ang these old camps I shall describe 
ine or two. Mount Horseshoe is not 
s ghest peak of the Mosquito, yet as 
1-om the east it is perhaps the most 
asque. From its summit the serrated 
tinted with the metallic spectrum 
terizing all the rocks of this range, 
| yay in a magnificent curve like the 
<¢f a cathedral. Set into it, like the 
nto the apse, stands Leavick. None 
red there these many years; yet it 
death a merry and busy air. Some- 
nimakes you feel that you would have 
this camp. Along the stream, now 
| of tailings and restored to its pris- 
ity, run a blacksmith shop, a livery 
a grocery and what may have been 
shall, probably used also as a church 
a.eater whenever a parson or a barn- 
ring troupe drifted that way. I ex- 
ved with an old shovel in the trash 
behind the blacksmith shop, and 
m| up everywhere broken fragments of 
jshioned tools. The rows of cabins 
ri farther up the hill. Inspect them 
miny angle, and in the background lie 
ds of perpetual snow. 
9: of these is not a log cabin but a 
aislab house. It looks out on the 
nig street through an oriel window, 
hied of simple materials but most 
wful and proportionate, although the 


nre portable goods and turned the key 
t. door, vaguely promising itself to 
ack some day for the rest. In a dead 

\far above Ten-Mile still rests a 
ind table in reasonably good condition. 
expense and trouble of getting it up 
riwere worth while in the boom days 
eyniners would stand in line waiting to 
vt adollar a game. Getting back to 
:|vel earth a second-hand billiard table 
siother matter. Just so, the family of 
:|use with the oriel left its large furni- 
echind. Ruined and disarranged as it 
bitime and mountain tramps, the in- 
icfulfills the promise of the exterior. 

yy these cabin walls were finished 
ic with old newspapers or at best with 
‘ nventional wall paper of the stores. 
m3 a soft tint of cartridge paper, bear- 
«(ll the ghost marks of pictures. Was 
| or woman who wrought this? You 
pit one of the broken chairs and get 
iinswer. There, faded and falling to 

_is a throw, hand embroidered. I 
| at she loved these mountains, who- 
rhe was, and settled down among 
no build a worthy nest. I picture her 

z up the trail of summer afternoons, 
ms full of columbine and aster and 
uain laurel, her eyes shining with 
che ay as she glimpsed her pretty 
lsole architectural beauty of the 
n And I hope that whatever husband 
‘| <n her there took away for 


3 pile. 


i 


| The Road to Fairplay 


1} Leavick, though uninhabited, is not 
’ desolate. Where the Horseshoe 
nto Weston Peak, stands on a dizzy 

sihe Hilltop mine. I guess its altitude 

ut twelve thousand five hundred 
t.Even though they work only in sum- 
rs miners dig always through frosted 

1. The Hilltop suspended operations 

lear, owing to the price of metals; 

e'that condition improves it will re- 

Wheeled or hoofed transport to that 

s impossible, and the Hilltop brings 

its ore by an aérial tramway, whose 

aed near the old shafthouses of 


t 


+ the gulches which lead to Weston 
nd Leavick, the forest superintend- 
toute of inspection runs across the 
*loor of South Park to Fairplay, edg- 
{gorge below Mount Silverheels. This 
A: 
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central camp of the eastern slope did not 
equal Leadville in the great days, and had 
not so far to shrink. Consequently it has 
no deserted fringe. The gold-floored stream 
which gave Fairplay its original reason for 
being had, before the ’80’s were passed, 
yielded the richest of its dust to rocker and 
pan. The hydraulic process was ripping out 
the rest when the protests of the valley 


farmers plugged the hydraulic nozzle, as | 


everywhere in the West—it ruined the 
streams. Its successor is the dredger, or 
hell-digger. Just below the town one such 
has dammed a trickle of water into a pond 
on which its monstrous form rocks like a 
ship at sea. Every week the crew of the 
hell-digger shuts off power, cleans up the 
gold from the riffles, and sends it under 
heavy guard to Denver. Rumor says that 


the profits are one thousand dollars a week. | 


Some day, according to the same authority, 
the hell-digger is going to rip up miles and 
miles of pasture-land lying to the south; 
for prospects have shown that pay dirt 
everywhere underlies this terrain. 

Then Mr. Borden goes into low, and 
climbs to Hoosier Pass at about the point 
where the Divide gives birth to the Mos- 
quito. Near timberland his dizzy road 
borders a precipice. Here he stops usually, 
and looks back over the infinite depths and 
distances of Beaver Creek Valley. He is 
searching for trace of forest fires, the per- 
sonal devil of the ranger. But his passen- 
gers will probably look westward, where 
the peaks rise more than fourteen thousand 
feet. Opposite humps a steep and enor- 
mous ridge, which bristles with lodgepole 
pine to the definite barrier of timberline. 
From behind it peeps a tip of mountain, 
plastered with snow. That is Mount Lin- 
coln, some hundred feet higher than Pike’s 
Peak. 


The Silent Neighbors 


Mr. Borden shoves his car above timber- 


line and at the graciously parked summit of | 


Hoosier Pass lets the radiator boil to si- 
lence. When, braking with everything that 
he has, he descends through a primeval 
forest of huge yellow pine, spared by the 


timber ravishers of the early days, he is | 


following the westward course of the 


waters. These streams, transparent as | 


mountain air, empty into the Colorado, the 
Gulf of California, the Pacific. Here you 
feel both in the landscape and in the air of 
the towns a subtle difference. . You are on 
the rim of the Intermountain Plateau, 
where the course of the human spirit, like 
that of the waters, runs no longer eastward 
toward New York and Chicago but west- 
ward toward Salt Lake and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Borden will dine at the ranger sta- 
tion of Dillon amidst the plain but smart 
appointments of a government institution. 
Turning back, then, he will traverse in the 
darkness a road sprinkled with camps. 
Sometimes, as at Kokomo, you shoot past 
lights, hear above the chug of the engine 
pianos, phonographs, clicking pool balls, all 
the sounds of pleasant evening pastime. 
More often the headlights, as they come 
round a curve, reveal dead camps tucked 
away at the foot of the cliffs. Finally you 
enter Robinson, a fine and large town with 
several streets of stores and saloons, with 
not only log cabins for residences but 
several houses approaching the dignity of 
mansions. Robinson will be no darker at 
three in the morning than it is now at eight 
in the evening. The only spot of light 
comes from a candle in the upper window 
of a big house. Here squats the sole sur- 
viving inhabitant. No one but he knows 


what he has, or thinks he has. He has | 


never told. The old-timers know the virtue 
of a closed mouth. Too often have they 
seen a little windy conversation blow away 
a fortune. 

Farther up in the range two such vet- 
erans hold down a dead camp. They have 
not spoken to each other for years. Not 
that they have quarreled or developed the 
irritation of lonely men. It isn’t that. 
Really they esteem each other. No, each 
is afraid lest in a moment of gabbly socia- 
bility he betray the secret of his bonanza. 

A few miles out of Dillon, Mr. Borden’s 
machine swoops downward like an aéro- 
plane. Hehas crossed Frémont Pass. Now 
the waters flow to the Arkansas, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, 
So round the corner of Canterbury Hill 
with its living hopes to the merry lights of 
Leadville, to bed, to another day at man- 
aging his principality of a million wild, 
upended acres. 
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Elastic, and Made Like 
Hand Tailored Clothing 


Vaweente Union 
Suits, Undervests and 
Bloomers for Women 
—perfect in fit, dainty 
in tailoring and finish. 


Until you wear Lawrence Tailored Knit 
Underwear you won’t know how comfort- 
able underwear can be—or how well it can 
fit. Each garment is cut separately by hand, 
like hand tailored clothing. 

Ordinary underwear is cut by machine, 
many layers of cloth at a time. The material 
creeps and sizes vary. 

Every Lawrence garment runs true to size 
and fits perfectly in armholes and _ seat. 
Made of long staple cotton, elastic and 
absorbent —amply warm for protection 
without overheating in office or home. 

Lasts longer, too— doesn’t split or tear 
and the buttons can’t pull off. In any style 
you want at moderate price. 


Lawrence men's garments come in two qualities: 1—Blin 
vabel—combed yarn—finest quality. 2-—Rel Label 
same durability and finish—not quite the softnes 


Lawrence Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1831 Lowell, Mass. 


America’s Largest Manufacturers of Men's and Women's Light 
und Medium Weight Knit Underwear, from the raw cotton to 
the finished garment. 


E. M. Townsend & Cas Selling Agents, New York City 
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The Dort Six 
Touring Car 


The new Dort Six is a worthy companion to the famous Dort Four. 
Wheel base, 115 inches; semi-elliptical front springs; cantilever 
rear springs with bronze bushings throughout; sturdy 5-inch deep 
channel steel frame; 31 x 4 cord tires; barrel-type headlamps; 
spiral bevel-geared rear axle; artillery-type wheels; disc wheels op- 
tional, but extra; spare tire extra; Timken and Hyatt bearings; 
Bosch ignition; multiple-disc clutch; slanting windshield; nickeled 
radiator; full crown fenders; nickeled door handles and foot rest, 
and many other appurtenances and equipment of the very finest cars. 


F. O. B. Flint Price, $990, f. o. b. Flint. 
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A New Powerful Motor 


and New Beautiful Body Lines 


This amazing new Dort cuts straight 
through accepted values to set up a 
new standard for six-cylinder cars. 


It embodies certain far-reaching ad- 
vances in design and engineering that 
till now have never been purchas- 
able save in cars nearly twice the 
Dort price. 


And when placed in comparison with 
cars that rival it in price this new 
Dort will actually establish for itself 
aunique and exclusive class of its own. 


It is an aristocrat in appearance; it 
has power in abundance; it picks up 
nimbly; rides smoothly; grips the road 
tenaciously at high speed, and travels 
thriftily—24 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line; tire mileage by actual tests over 
15,000 miles. And, most important, 
it has the stamina to go thousands and 
thousands of miles beyond the usual 
life of a car. 


First to impress you will be the long, 
graceful body lines, indicative of the 
fine running balance of the car; the 
handsome finish, sparkling nickeled 
radiator and door handles; the smartly 
tailored top that accentuates the 
beauty of the body; the full molded 
crown fenders, barrel-type head- 
lamps, and slanting windshield that 
harmonize so perfectly with the body 
contour. 


A closer inspection reveals a wonder- 
fully staunch chassis, long, flexible 
cantilever rear springs, and deep- 
cushioned upholstery that assure the 
utmost in riding comfort and travel- 
ing ease. 


But to réally appreciate all that this 
new Dort offers, you must ride in it. 
Or better yet, drive it. Then you will 


—a worthy companion to the Dort Four 


fully realize its superlative qualities. 
You will experience a new thrill in 
motoring. 

Behind the wheel of this new car, 
with its 45-horsepower motor, you 
will form a new conception of power 
and flexibility —2 to 60 miles an hour 
on high gear; pick-up from 5 to 25 
miles in less than 9 seconds. 

Dort engineers have gone straight to 
the basic principles of internal com- 
bustion motor design to work out re- 
sults in performance that are today 
recognized as most urgent. They have 
produced a motor that develops its 
greatest power where power is needed 
most—at practical speeds. In hill 
climbing, hard pulling, and for quick 
acceleration in traffic full power is 
available instantly. 


The perfection of the Dort Six valve 
mechanism with its full pressure oil- 
ing system—the most perfect to be 
found anywhere—is one of the finest 
pieces of motor design ever conceived. 
All reciprocating parts have been 


. lightened; the crank shaft and its bear- 


ings made unusually large, and both 
so liberally supplied with force-fed 
lubrication as to produce smoothness 
and quietness never before attained. 


The Dort Six with its many admirable 
features exemplifies the fullest meas- 
ure of six-cylinder motor car efficiency. 


Dort Six Touring Car, $990; Dort Six 
Roadster, $990; Dort Six Yale Sedan, 
$1195; Dort Six Yale Coupé, $1145; 
Dort Six Harvard Sedan, $1495; Dort 
Six Harvard Coupé, $1365. All Harvard 
models are equipped with Disc wheels. 
Disc wheels extra on other models. 


DORT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Flint, Michigan 


The New 
Dort Six Motor 


Remarkable fuel economy. 
Twenty-four miles to the gal- 
lon at a speed of thirty miles 
an hour. 


45 horsepower; removable 
head motor. 


All moving parts lubricated 
by combination force feed 
and splash system, the most 
perfect ever employed in 
motor design to this time. 


‘Crank shaft extra large and 


in perfect static and dynamic 
balance. Both crank shaft 
and connecting rod bearings 
unusually large. 


Extraordinary speed and 
acceleration. Two to sixty 
miles an hour on high gear. 
Five to twenty-five miles an 
hour acceleration in less than 
nine seconds. 


Cylinder bore, 3% inches. 
Stroke, 444 inches. Displace- 
ment, 195 cubic inches. 


Thermo Syphon Cooling. 
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Independent 
-Competitive 
-Progressive 


The Mackay System—POSTAL TELE- 
GRAPH-COMMERCIAL CABLES— was 
founded in 1883 as an Independent-Com- 
petitive-Progressive American wire com- 
munication system dedicated to the service 
of American interests. At the outset it was 
little more than an idea, but that idea proved 
to be an inspiration. 


Its independent and progressive attitude has 
urged it ever to the fore in rendering a service 
characterized by speed and accuracy, while 
the competition it has supplied in its chosen. 
field has raised the standard of the whole 
communication industry and has attracted 
public patronage which has made possible the 
development of The Mackay System into the 
world’s longest line of telegraphs and cables. 


Today POSTAL TELEGRAPH-COM- 
MERCIAL CABLES reaches into every im- 
portant point in the United States, spans 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, and con- 
nects Cuba and the American mainland with 
its own lines, and through its direct con- 
nections with other telegraph and cable 
companies and administrations offers facili- 
ties for communication with every nation on 
earth, making it 


The pulse of the world! 


MACKAY 
THE Stem 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


COMMERCIAL CABLES 


CLARENCE H.MACKAY, PRESIDENT 
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THE SELF-MADE WIFE _ 


(Continued from Page 21) 3 


The salespeople who called her ‘‘modom.” 
That taxi driver who had received her ten- 
cent tip. 

But worst of all—Tim. Tim growing 
daily more ashamed of his family, more 
anxious to hustle them out of town; be- 
wildered, disappointed Tim, crosser at 
every fresh blunder of Corrie’s—lecturing 
her perpetually. Nothing that she did or 
said or ate or wore or thought was right! 

Corrections, corrections, criticism! At 
first she was scared and humble, ashamed 
and eager to please. Then her pride rose— 
the haughty pride of the country born, the 
angry pride of the wife. 

No woman who has been a helpmate to 
her husband for nine years can obey him 
unquestioningly. They have been equals. 
Or, if they have been poor, perhaps she has 
been more the head of the house than he, 
from that necessity which gives authority 
to the one who can manage rather than to 
the one who can make. But more than all, 
that insidious passion, which is stronger 
and perhaps more dangerous than all other 
passions, has crept into her love—and her 
husband has become her child. 

When Tim began to find fault with Cor- 
rie she was as startled as if one of her little 
sons had struck her in the face. Soon she 
resented it as greatly. 

Corrie was folding the dresses quickly 
now, trying not to look at them—each a 


reminder of some painful incident, hurting. 


her as she touched them. 

Everything that she had bought had 
been wrong. She had not known where to 
go or what to select. 

Helplessly, Tim would press bills into her 
hand each morning and urge her to go out 
and buy something fit to wear. Hope- 
lessly, but loyally, Corrie would trot out 
every morning and collect new mistakes; 
returning in the evening, white and nerve 
racked from the fatigue of all-day shop- 
ping—only to hear Tim’s angry criticism. 

“Why don’t you try to look like that 
woman?’ Tim would exclaim as they passed 
some beautifully dressed, immaculately 
groomed lady on the street. Or he would 
peer eagerly at someone in the hotel dining 
room. ‘Buy a hat like that, Corrie!’”’ he 
would whisper sharply. 

Faithfully Corrie would try to obey him. 
But she did not know where the exquisite 
creatures who caught Tim’s fancy bought 
their exceedingly subtle garments. Besides, 
she was afraid of the small smart shops into 
which she had stumbled once or twice by 
accident, and from which she had retreated 
in panic. The uniformed doormen, the 
awful hush of the carefully refined atmos- 
phere, the suave, scornful, tremendously 
refined saleswomen, so much better dressed 
than she, had caused her knees to tremble 
and her tongue to stammer. Corrie did not 
know the axiom that to buy clothes well 
one must be well clothed, but she felt the 
practical application of it. So she wandered 
about in the large department stores, con- 
fused but comforted by her obscurity in 
the crowds, waiting a long time to be 
served, and then asking timidly for some- 
thing in the show case that had struck her 
fancy. 

A kindly face would draw her across half 
the store, a friendly voice would induce 
Corrie to buy anything. So that she fell a 
prey to those middle-aged ladies, of moth- 
erly mien, who tell you authoritatively 
what is being worn now in Paris. 

The things that Corrie collected which 
were being worn in Paris! And Tim’s face 
when he saw them! 

“There must be plenty of fine clothes in 
New York if you’ve got the money to buy 
’em!”’ Tim bellowed at last in extreme exas- 
peration. ‘‘There’s no excuse for your 
looking like a freak, Corrie!”’ 

Corrie blushed until all the delicate skin 
of her body seemed to burn. 

“A freak!” she cried wildly. ‘All right! 
You’re ashamed of me! I knew it! I won’t 
stay here another day! I won’t stand it!” 

And she broke down in a fit of hysterical 
crying. 

Tim apologized, but in an annoyed, in- 
sincere way. He was not really sorry. 

They had just had luncheon with Mr. 
Digley, the senior member of Tim’s firm. 
And Tim had been more ashamed of her 
than he had ever been. She knew it. She 
had looked like a freak, as Tim said, in one 
of the latest-from-Paris creations, which 
quite smothered her prettiness under its 
heavy absurdity. 


Mt. Digley had been kind, too kil. 
tactful about ignoring her blunder, 
his keen sophisticated eyes seemed }; 
trate all her secrets. 

“So sorry that Mrs. Digley is in B 
he had murmured. ‘‘When she rej 
hope we may have the pleasure —| 

And Corrie had thanked her stg 
Mrs. Digley was in Europe, secret} 
that she would remain there foreye 


Well, thought Corrie as she fol 
past mistakes on this Monday moj 
well, at any rate she had been spar/} 
Digley. That lady had never calle 
Mr. Digley, on the one occasion 0} 
she had seen him again, had not mej 
his wife. | 

After Tim and Corrie had given; 
too hastily purchased house in Ca} 


which Tim was so inordinately pri 
had brought Mr. Digley out for din 
night. ‘‘ Dragged him out” Corriesh\ 
phrased it, and as shrewdly suspect) 
Tim wished to correct, by this mez, 
previous bad impression. 


got out beyond her depth and flou 
foolishly, and had to confess that :2 
never read the books of which s) 
speaking, or heard any opera at al! 
got cross and Corrie resented it, ai) 


little demons, apparently just becau't 
was company. The boys were ru) 
pert; and the baby screamed wh 
Digley tried to pet her. 
“Well, I give up!” Tim said at #3 
of that trying evening, when they \ 
last alone. “I’ll never bring anya} 
out here as long as I live!” f 
“T hope you won’t, I’m sure!’’} 
retorted angrily. } 
And then the inevitable quar 
tears. 
But this time Tim had gone to 1) 
room, leaving her to ery—alone. 
Corrie sat down on the bed, andt 
at the clothes which she had nowe 
folded and laid on chairs. What shot 
do with all those things? Dozens | 
and dresses, and yet, like Flora McFi 
she had nothing to wear. 1 
wear any of those clothes again, ai! 
ject herself to Tim’s ridicule. Perl 
Miss Vincent’s. f 
What if Miss Vincent should : 
in any of those absurd things? | 
blushed angrily at the thought. }, 
would stick to her plain cloth dress if 
old ginghams. They, at least, mé 
pretensions to style or beauty. | 
were simply decent coverings for thi 
and as such she could wear them y) 
loss of self-respect. 
There was a knock at her door. 
started up. 
“Oh, Mrs. Godwin,”’ Miss Vincent} 
called softly. | 
Corrie went to the door but dj 
unlock it. She stood tense, holdij 
knob, her eyes smoldering. 
“Well?” she replied ungraciousl 
“Please open your door, Mrs. G 
Miss Vincent said. ‘I should like 
you something.” 
Slowly Corrie unlocked the doc 
opening it half an inch, peeped out 
Miss Vincent stood in the hall, s 
and looking very lovely. 4 
“I’m going in to town,”’ she said 
I wondered if you wouldn’t like to 
too, Mrs. Godwin?” 
“No,” replied Corrie; and adde¢ 
tantly, under Elena’s clear gaze, “th 
““Mr. Godwin asked me to | 
shopping for the children, and I'd 
have your advice,’’ Elena went on 
antly. i 
“Get whatever Mr. Godwin to: 
to,’’ Corrie said. y 
Elena flushed. ‘‘Mr. Godwin as! 
to do this shopping,’’ she said gent 
with an emphasis on the word “as 
Corrie did not reply. 
“You don’t wish to help me sel 
pore clothes, Mrs. Godwin?” — 
oe Onn 


“3 


stepped forward, and put her hand 
, Lae knob of the door. 

-T come in?” she asked. “I really 
Ik to just half of your face, you 


Janced at the heaps of clothes in 


_ pie. 
” she gasped. ‘‘I’ll come out.” 
uickly into the hall, closing 
: ely, and standing with her 
ainst it. ; 
sh you would go to New York with 
jd Elena with a winning smile. 
d shop and have luncheon, and 
to a movie if you like, since there 
qnuatinée today.” 
“No, thank you.” 


‘joes and gloves and veil. 
,/ift mental picture of herself beside 
iisticated beauty— Corrie from the 
‘nin an overelaborate dress, dangling 
fluffy hair that wouldn’t stay in 
ecessories that didn’t harmonize. 
felt that she would rather die than 
enerself to the humiliation that this 
ralled up. 
‘(n’t care to go in to New York,” 
setting her lips tightly. ‘“‘I don’t 
f¢ New York one bit.” 
rir was dignified, but something of 
niry must have shown in her eyes, 
]¢a suddenly held out her hand. 
’t you let me be your friend, Mrs. 
2” she said, quite simply and sin- 


»drew back. “‘Ifeelfriendly enough 
r¢you,” she replied in a tone that 
.|lied her words. 
_ flushed, and her head lifted. 
s avoided me ever since I’ve been 
"the said. “I’ve had no chance to 
ben alone. That’s why I am mak- 
eanity now.” 
a’t know what you are getting at,” 
ie nswered. 
phos that I have offended you by 
njhere and taking charge of your 
hd, Mrs. Godwin. I can’t tell you 
wy I consented to do it. But some 
y( will understand, and forgive me. 
1gneantime, won’t you believe that 
ae be your friend?” 
{ got you to come here,” said Corrie. 
\3 affair, not mine. It’s all right, 
er you do. I don’t care. Make the 
euse over. I don’t care. I’ve given 


f'vegivenup? What, Mrs. Godwin? 
t wwe you given up?” 

Wything. Tim thinks I’m not good 
glany longer. All right, I give up. 
allo as he pleases. I give up.” 

|e accumulated bitterness of her 
ni quivered in Corrie’s voice. She 
tdrop her eyes so that Elena should 
e; the pain in them, but Elena caught 
hil Corrie’s eyes with her own, in- 
owing. , 

31 Mrs. Godwin,’ she said, ‘‘you 
n given up Mr. Godwin?” 

r+ flushed, looking at Elena in doubt 
piolexity. 

_jn’t know what you mean,” she 
med. “I’m married to him.” 

el smiled faintly. ‘“‘There are few 
lenow, who have your faith in mar- 


orrie bluntly. 

pe that you will never find out.” 
Wat are you hinting at?” cried Corrie 
il “Speak out!’ 
| ia very sorry that I have spoken at 
[ty personal matter. I hope that you 

tdon me,” Elena replied coldly. 
tl future, Mrs. Godwin, our relation- 
$l be just as you wish it.” 
leyaused a moment before turning 
y.And Corrie felt that, although she 
0jnded Elena deeply, she had only to 
¢ Sut her hand to bring her back as a 
‘But Corrie’s stubborn pride inter- 
She made no movement. And 
la uietly left her. s 
[ite her! I hate her!” Corrie told 
And yet she felt like weeping, felt 
e\nd desolate and as if she had lost 
ng precious. 
1¢2membered a time when she was a 
@\rl and had been angry at her 
hi Her mother had tried to make 
> py tad to take her to town. But 
‘itiad refused to go, just out of child- 
P +and stubbornness. Then, after her 

Was gone, she had cried herself sick 
1 |3appointment and loneliness. 


2 


is has that got to do with me?” 
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And now secretly, deeply she wanted the 
things that Tim offered her—yet she could 
not take them. She could not humble 
herself by giving in to him after he had 
treated her, as she thought, so badly. 
Especially after he had humiliated her by 
pects another woman’s authority over 

ers. 

Feeling the need of comfort, Corrie turned 
toward the nursery. At least the children 
loved her and needed her. 

As she entered the long, white, many- 
windowed room, Miss Kelly, the trained 
nurse, was putting on the baby’s coat 
preparatory to their morning walk. She 
had little Corrie on her lap and was talking 
to her in a bright, cheerful voice as she 
gently pushed the fat little arms into the 
close-fitting coat sleeves. 

“And now this little pony must go into 
the stable. Whoa there, Dobbin Grey, 
you’re getting into the wrong stall. Now— 
now—in you go! Whoa!” 

The baby shook and gurgled with laugh- 
ter and, turning, threw both arms around 
the nurse’s neck and showered kisses on 
her firm, rosy cheek. 

Corrie watched with a jealous pang. 
Just a week ago the baby had furiously 
rebelled against this stranger. Now little 
Corrie no longer woke and cried for her 
mother, let her come and go with cheerful 
equanimity. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Godwin,” Miss 
Kelly said, lifting her head and seeing 
Corrie standing in the doorway. She put 
the baby down from her lap. 

“Say good morning to mamma,” she 
told the little girl. 

The plump, rosy baby ran toward Corrie 
with outstretched hands and an eager, 
charming smile. But Corrie, even as she 
took her child up in her arms, felt no com- 
fort. Thesmile was for everyone, the cling- 
ing arms, the kisses. 

“We were just starting out for a walk,” 
Miss Kelly said, rising. ‘‘ Would you like to 
come along, Mrs. Godwin?” 

“T don’t suppose I’ve got to have a spe- 
cial invitation to go out with my own 
child,’ Corrie retorted sharply. 

“Why, you must have misunderstood 
me, Mrs. Godwin,’’ Miss Kelly said, flush- 
ing. 
Little Corrie, twisting impatiently in her 
mother’s arms, looked toward the nurse, 
and held out her hands. 

“Bye-bye, bye-bye,’ she commanded. 


Corrie hugged her baby tighter. 
“Mommy will take you bye-bye,” she 
promised. 


But little Corrie kicked out impatiently 
with one chubby white-shod foot, and still 
looked at Miss Kelly. 

“Nono, bye-bye!” she repeated impera- 
tively. 

Nono was her name for the nurse, de- 
rived from that person’s penchant for for- 
bidding things. 

Corrie reddened at the baby’s expression 
of preference. ‘‘ You can have the day off, 
Miss Kelly,” she said. “‘I’ll take charge 
of the baby.” 

Miss Kelly looked doubtful, and not at 
all pleased. 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Godwin,” 
she replied, ‘‘but I don’t want the day off. 
If you’d like to take the baby out for her 
walk, alone, I’ll wait here. Her nap is at 
11:30.” ; 

“Nap at 11:30? What for?” 

“T give her a little nap in the morning, 
and a longer one in the afternoon.” 

“T never heard of such a thing! A nap 
in the afternoon is plenty. Besides, she 
never would take even that for me!” 

“T think she needs a great deal of sleep. 
She is a very nervous child.” 

“Why, she’s the picture of health!” 

“Yes, but her nervous system has suf- 
fered from a lack of regular hours. You’ve 
perhaps noticed how her disposition has 
improved since she’s lived systematically?” 

Just at this moment her royal high- 
ness, tired of having all her suggestions 
ignored, grew red in the face and began to 
beat Corrie with her tiny fists. 

“Bye-bye! Bye! Bye! Bye!” she de- 
manded indignantly. 

“There! You see! She’s just as bad as 
ever,” declared Corrie triumphantly. ‘It’s 
all nonsense about regular hours. I never 
had them. And the boys too. They never 
would go to bed when I told them. Where 
are they, anyway?” 

“Tn the schoolroom, Mrs. Godwin.” 

“Well,” said Corrie, thinking of a plan 
by which she could be free from Miss 
Kelly’s interference altogether—‘“‘well, I'll 
just call it a holiday and take all the children 
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Every school child is 
familiar with the ex- 
periment of lowering 
an inverted glass into 
a basin of water. The 
water can not enter 
the glass, because the 
air within keeps the 
water out. The hood 
of the Clark Grave 
Vault acts the same 
as the inverted glass. 


Water can not enter 
this vault! 


ECAUSE it is air-tight on the 
sides and top (the same as a 
diving bell), the Clark Grave Vault 
is permanently water-tight. This 
vault does not require any man- 
made seals; it does not depend on 
any mechanical device. 


The hood, of rust-resisting twelve 
gauge Keystone copper-bearing 
steel, which is doubly welded into 
one solid piece, automatically locks 
to a base of the same material. The 
hood keeps out all water; the fas- 
tening to base prevents illegal entry. 


Over twenty years of never-failing 
service explains why leading funeral 
directors recognize the Clark Grave 
Vault as the highest possible standard 
of protection. They know this prin- 
ciple is immutable, while vaults of 
stone, brick and concrete merely act 
as a cistern and /o/d water. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THESCUCARK* GRAVE VAGUE “CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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—like a sliver in 
a great pianist’s finger 


A tiny THING, asliver. Yet it could menace 
the technique of a master musician. 


So with the radiator air-valve. It, too, isa 
small thing. Yet how often is a good radiator 
criticised unjustly because the air-valve hisses 
or sputters, or keeps half the columns clogged 
with cold air. 


As the largest manufacturer of radiators, the 
American Radiator Company has an obligation 
to insure the proper performance of its products. 
To this end the Company has developed in its 
Institute of Thermal Research an air-valve 
which it is prepared to guarantee. This air- 
valve is called the Airid. 


The Airid can be attached in one minute and 
requires no adjustment; it cannot hiss or sput- 
ter or drip; it lets al/ the cold air out but closes 
automatically when the radiator is full of steam. 


Airid is offered at the low price of $1.60 be- 
cause this Company believes that every first- 
class radiator deserves this important aid to 
first-class work. 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ibex Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Avenue Dept. S-57 Buffalo, N.Y. 


.IRID 


suas ‘Rids the radiator Pease 
of cold air 


For sale by Heating 
Contractors everywhere 


Clip the Coupon 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Dept.S-57 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. | 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an Were | 
| Airid Air-Valve. We are willing to let ——  -- — = an 

Airid stand or fall by what it will do for the 
| coldest radiator in your coldest room. Address | 
AUIS A | iS aid ah ee i OE ies aa oe ee LA OL is SOE. Fe ed 
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out with me. I’ve got to do a little shop- 
ping and so forth in Carrsville, and they 
might as well come along. 
“But, Mrs. Godwin!” cried Miss Kelly, 
looking aS and more distressed. 
“W. 


“T_I do wish you wouldn’t!”’ 

“Why not?” 

“It’s so bad for the _paby—really it is. 
And she can’t enjoy it.’ 

““Of course she does. She’s always loved 
to go shopping. There, there, there now. 
Do hush! Mommy going to take you 
bye-bye!” 

“Very well,’ said Miss Kelly. “Of 
course I can’t ‘interfere if you really—but, 
Mrs. Godwin, may I ask just one thing of 

ou?” 

““What’s that?” 

“Please, please don’t give the baby 


candy. 

“A little stick candy won’t hurt her.” 

“Oh, yes, it does! She was feverish the 
other day after you gave her sweets. I 
must ask you not to.”’ 

“‘She’s my child. I have a right to ——”’ 

Miss Kelly’s eyes suddenly flashed. 

“No, you haven’t the right!’ she ex- 
claimed with extraordinary determination. 
“You have no right to do things that are 
bad for your children. I’m sorry to be 
rude, Mrs. Godwin, but somebody ought to 
tell you.’ 

“Do you mean to stand there and tell 
me I’m a bad mother!” Corrie exclaimed, 
too stunned with surprise to be angry, for 
she had always considered herself a model 
of motherly devotion. 

“You don’t mean to be a bad mother,” 
said Miss Kelly, ‘“‘but you really are.” 

“Well—of all things!’’ Corrie gasped. 

““Vou have spoiled the children terribly,”’ 
Miss Kelly went on. “I might as well tell 
you everything I want to, now I’ve started! 
‘You’ve spoiled them, and then when they 
were naughty, as a natural consequence, 
you were ill-tempered with them. And I 
don’t know of anything worse for children 
than the combination of indulgence and 
ill temper. It poisons their natures just as 
surely as improper food poisons their stom- 
achs.”’ 

“Well!” cried Corrie furiously. ‘‘ Well, 
if you are through now, Miss Kelly, Ill 
tell you something! I guess a mother’s 
natural instinct is better than all the olo- 
gies that ever were learned in school any 
day! And I don’t need any old maid to 
teach me how to raise my children!” 

“‘T shall be glad to leave as soon as you 
can get another nurse,” replied Miss Kelly. 
“But as long as I’m in charge of the baby I 
consider myself responsible for her health.” 

Her words dashed into Corrie’s anger 
like cold water, and she felt a little ashamed 
and frightened. Tim would be furious if 
she discharged the baby’s capable nurse. 

“‘T_I didn’t mean that exactly,’”’ Corrie 
said. ‘‘But I’m going to take the baby to 
Carrsville.”” Sheset little Corriedown. “T’ll 
be back for her in a few minutes,”’ she said. 
And she walked out quickly before Miss 
Kelly could reply. 

Feeling as if all the world were against 
her, certainly all her own little world, Cor- 
rie went in search of her sons. 

The schoolroom was downstairs, and had 
originally been a study, opening off the 
library. 

As Corrie approached, the sound of the 
governess’ voice came out to her: 

“And then the great Thor said to 
Loki 

Through the open door Corrie could see 
the absorbed faces of her little sons. Their 
lips were tense with excitement. They 
seemed to drink in the story with their 
eyes. And no coercion had ever made them 
sit so still. 

They had never looked at Corrie with 
such eager interest. She had not told them 
stories. She had been so busy attending to 
their physical needs that she had starved 
their imaginations. 

“Well, Miss Glenn, all through with 
lessons?”’ Corrie asked, stepping into the 
schoolroom. 

“Why, no, Mrs. Godwin,” replied Miss 
Glenn, surprised. ‘‘We have only started 
the morning’s work.”’ 

“Oh! I thought you were just telling 
stories,’’ murmured Corrie. 

“Yes, I am , telling the boys one of the 
Norse myths.” 

“Oh, well, then, if that’s all—I thought 
I’d take them to Carrsville with me. 

Corrie made this announcement with 
guite a flourish for the boys’ benefit, ex- 
pecting a shout of delight from them. But 
her sons only looked at her silently and 


N Ln 


ae 


without enthusiasm. And their fai 
clouded at the interruption to the sy 

Miss Glenn looked bewildered. fr 

“After luncheon, you mean, Mri 
win?”’ she asked. 

“No; now.’ 

“But their lessons are not over ye’ 

“Well, I’ll call it a holiday.” | 

Still no shout from her sons. Wlt 
the matter? They had always hateg 
to school. She had expected to wit 
completely with this indulgence. 

“We got to look at our cocoons) 
we can go anywhere,” Tim said ;_ 
“And Miss Glenn was goin’ to show 
to plant our gardens this morning, fe 
em all dug up yesterday.” 

“There’ s no need of you ca 
work,” Corrie said sharply. “We'y 
man attends to all that.” 

“But these are our own a, 
tested Tim. 

And James interrupted rudely, “yy, “ 
on with your story, Miss Glenn. 
pay any ‘tention to mommer. L a 
pened to Loki?’ 

“‘T’ll teach you to be saucy to m i" 
claimed Corrie, taking a step toward; 

But Miss Glenn intervened, ne 
but firmly. “‘Mrs. Godwin, pleas- 
one moment. James, apologize t 
mother.” 

“Sorry; "pologize,” mumbled Jap 

Whe forgot her anger in astonis 

he never apologized ber 
all his life!” she exclaimed. ‘I nevec 
make him apologize. He’s as stub) 
a mule.” 

“Tf I didn’t, I was afraid Miss 
wouldn’t finish the story,” explaine«|: 
candidly. 

‘Well, finish your story if you ‘re ) 
on it,”’ Corrie said. “But be ready | 
about ten minutes.’ 

Miss Glenn looked distressed it 
not protest. She was a little, elderly\y 
faced woman without Miss Kelly's 
physical stamina and its resultann 
courage. 

Up in her room, feeling more forlin 
left out in the cold than ever, Cor? 
pared for the trip to Carrsville. {e 
on her dark eloth dress and thrusti 
blue hat carelessly down over her hr 

“Nobody’s going to see me,” s) 
the dowdy reflection of herself in theii 

“T’ll give the children a real tre; 
thought. ‘‘Do everything they wai, 
make them love me best again.” 


vi 


T WAS midafternoon in the dus’ | 

town of Carrsville, and the sun he 
out with the fierce unexpected heal 
casionally displays on an early sprit 

Corrie had refused to use the mor 
cause the presence of the chauffeur |i 
embarrassed her. She felt that thi 
fied Lawrence would not approve cy 
of the places she wanted to visit i 
ville. And she had been afraid th 
drive the pony cart through the 
crowded streets. So sht and the i 
had come in on the banging, joltini 
urban trolley. 

They had explored the ten-cen's 
which had always been the childr’’ 
vorite shop, and Corrie had hand 
dimes with reckless abandon. So ni 
were loaded down with lumpy pa 
all shapes and sizes, and all most i 
fortable to carry. One or other of t? 
dren was constantly dropping se 
and having to go back to look fori 
the feet of other shoppers; or peat 
the wrappings of some particularl 
ured possession and wanting to pli’ 
it on the street. Tim Junior had ‘¢ 
especially trying objects — garden r 
and miniature hoes and_shovels,W 
poked Corrie in the ribs as she walke a 
side, or threatened to rap the baby | 
as she dragged at Corrie’s skirts. 

At noon they had luncheon in n 
glass-fronted restaurant, attracted 
display of exceedingly sticky cakes? 
window. The boys ordered wha. 
liked. And as the baby had begun t¢ 
per with fatigue, Corrie let her have} 
cake with her glass of milk. 

Since then they had visited sevel 
fountains in the hope of refreshin 
selves, but everyone was hot andt 
cross. And a picture show had no 
them, although the baby slept 
Corrie’s aching arms. 

When Corrie wanted to go into t] 
cipal department store of the vill: 
boys rebelled. 

(Continued on Page 102) a 
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DuPont makes powder—not shells. DuPont 
Powders are loaded in every brand of shell. 
The name “DU PONT” or “BALLISTITE”, 
printed on the carton and the top shot wad, 
tells you what powder you are shooting. = te 
Specify the powder when you buy the shell. . 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


. 
os, 
. 


Know and specify the powder 
you shoot—the best powder 
makes the best load—the best 
load gets the most game. 


sHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 
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A Good Reason 


Careful buyers, business execu- 

tives—men who have learned 

values by experience—stick to 

Cinco because they find in it 

everything they want in a cigar. 
2 for 15 cents everywhere 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA Established 1850 


Stick to 


it’s safe 


Office Package 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

“Aw, what’s the use? You don’t ever 
buy anything. You just price things,’ Tim 
commented shrewdly. 

“Why don’t you go somewhere and buy 
you a pretty dress?”’ James asked, giving 
his mother the frank disparaging stare of 
cruelly candid youth. 

“Aw, mother wouldn’t buy anything 
but white saucepans,”’ Tim said out of his 
knowledge of Corrie’s shopping habits. 

It was quite true. Corrie had a passion 
for kitchenware. In the days when she had 
been her own cook she had not been able 
to afford the utensils that would have made 
her work pleasant. Now, ironically, she 
could supply her servants with all the 
things she had wanted herself. White 
self-basting roasting pans, white double 
boilers, white-lined, blue-rimmed frying 
pans, white-enameled cake boxes, fascinat- 
ing sets of small white jars, gleaming white 
self-refrigerating ice boxes, glittering white 
kitchen cabinets—all the immaculate par- 
aphernalia on which she had once cast 
longing eyes she now bought recklessly, lav- 
ishly, feeling a deep pleasure in satisfying 
the need which no longer existed. 

“T ain’t goin’ in there an’ look at ol’ 
fryin’ pans,’”’ Tim declared. 

He planted his feet wide apart and 
thrust his hands into his pockets, standing 
like a rock in front of the store. 

“Me neither,”’ said James, with the imi- 
tativeness of the younger brother. “I 
won’t go in there an’ look at ol’ fryin’ 
pans.” 

“‘Flyin’ pan,’’ echoed the baby, pouting 
out her rosy lips in the pathetic moue that 
precedes tears, not knowing what her 
brothers’ quarrelsome tones indicated, but 
quite ready, in her tired and sleepy state, 
to join any quarrel. 

“T think you are just as mean as you 
can be!’’ Corrie told her sons energetically. 
“Here I’ve gone every single place you 
wanted to go, and now you won’t go in 
just one place I want to!”’ 

‘Well, you got plenty fryin’ pans,’”’ Tim 
said obdurately. 

“Why don’t you get a hat?’”’ James 
asked brutally. ‘“‘That ol’ hat’s a sight, 
mommer.”’ 

“You shut up!” Corrie cried, reddening. 
““You’re the sauciest child I ever saw.” 

“Miss Glenn says it’s rude to say ‘shut 
up,’’’ remarked James coolly. 

‘“Mind your own manners! And don’t 
give me any of your impudence.”’ 

‘Miss Vincent has awful pretty clothes,” 
Tim remarked casually. 

“Shut—I mean, stop talking about 
clothes. You’re as bad as your father.” 

“Daddy isn’t bad!” 

“T mean about clothes.” 

“Daddy’s got nice clothes.”’ 

“Eiverybody’s got nice clothes but you, 
mommy,” said the appallingly frank James. 
“Why don’t you get some? Miss Glenn 
an’ Miss Kelly an’ Miss Vincent an’ daddy 
an’—cook! Say, I saw cook dressed up 
Sunday, and she looked swell.”’ 

“Don’t say ‘say’ and ‘swell,’ James,”’ 
his older brother admonished. 

“T’ll say whatever I want to, Mister 
Smarty.” 

“Talk to me like that an’ I’ll bust you 
one in the eye, you little goof!” 

“Tim! Tim! James! Stop it now!”’ 

““We—ee—ee! Bye-bye! Bye-bye!’”’ The 
tired baby began to fret. 

“Oh, there now, there now,”’ Corrie said, 
picking her up. ‘Don’t ery, precious. 
Mommy take you home soon.”’ 

““Caky—ca-ky,”’ whimpered the baby, 
uncertain just what she did want, but de- 
termined to make trouble. 

“No, no, precious; no more cake.”’ 

Certain, now that it was denied, that she 
did want cake and nothing but cake, the 
baby uttered a long, tortured, piercing 
shriek, which caused passers-by on the 
street to turn and stare accusingly at Cor- 


rie. 

“Oh, goodness! Let’s get inside. We 
can’t stand here with her acting like this,” 
Corrie exclaimed nervously. ‘“‘The worst 
child! Come in, I tell you, James. Oh, 
mercy!”’ 

In attempting to enter the store, with 
her head bent over the baby, Corrie had 
collided violently with a large woman who 
was coming out. 

“Beg your pardon,” Corrie mumbled, 
trying to pass. 

But a large hand seized her arm in a 
strong grip, and a loud voice cried, “Is it? 
Yes, it is! Corrie Godwin! Well, I de- 
clare! And I was on my way up to your 
house this minute.” 


Corrie raised her head and loo 
tioningly into the large beaming fig 
lady she had bumped—a mammoty 
strikingly, showily and expensiveh} 
a creature who exuded prosperi} 
strong perfume. 

“Why, I ”’ Corrie stamm 
your way up to my house?” 

“Yes. You don’t know me! Yj 
rie! Why—I’m Dood!” | 


“Dood?” 
““Dorothy—Dorothy Sears. Yoh; 
forgotten my pet name, Dood? §} 
Are all those yours?” 
She stared with a look of comi 
at the three dusty, disheveled chili 
returned her stare in open-mouthi 
her proportions. | 
**Yes,”’ said Corrie, shifting the 
silent baby to her other arm. | 
Sears. Well! What you doing 
thought you lived out West.” 

“I do—did, I mean. But come 
here. We can’t talk. Folks here 
think I just been let loose from 
Gangway! Gangway!”’ A 

Swinging her huge shoulders sh 
her way impressively through th} 
crowd, followed meekly by limp) 
gled Corrie with the whining bak 
two small boys laden with lumpy 

“Follow me,” Dood ordered, 
get into the car.” 

Halfway down the block a | 


attendance. 

“My little boat,’’ she explainec 
cial body. Like the color, Corrie‘ 

The footman opened the door bo 
astonished Corrie could speak. 

‘Pile in,”’ Dood directed, givin he 
wildered guest a hospitable push. 

Corrie entered the car, which ‘a 
holstered in gayly flowered cretoje 
sank down gratefully on the maw 
ions. The children, still silently ye 
the enormous stranger, dispose’ t 
selves and their dusty packages, al. 
ordered the chauffeur to ‘‘drive aroid 
wheres.” 

‘Funniest thing, Corrie, I wasu 
my way up to your house,’ she pi 
as the car glided smoothly away. 

“How did you know where Iiy 
Corrie asked. | 

“Well, it ain’t your fault I ev f 
out!’ Dood retorted. “It’s ba 
years since you wrote me a lette|( 
Godwin. You realize that? A| 
knows I’ve lost track of everyone}! 
since ma died. But J. D.—thi' 
husband, Mr. Sears—says maybe 1? 
mistress at home would know; so ¥ 
and she answered your address wi( 
ville. That was before we came |. 
and I made up my mind soon’s yg 
New York I’d come right out anda 
you, Corrie. But the shoppin’ Ji 
do! An’ gettin’ settled in a twer!- 
apartment an’ eight servants—w! 
the wild parties we been on! En 
Corrie, I couldn’t get the time untit 
So I drove out, and that looked k 
biggest store back there, an’ I wer! 
asked did they know where the (d 
house was, and they said yes, too 
hill, Wilson Avenue. An’ I was jusité 
there when you bumped into m) 
this world’s a small place, after alli 
isn’t that so, Corrie?”’ 

Dood settled back with a deep 
the rustling of silk, and the clank |! 
thin bracelets which adorned hei 
wrist. 4 
“Gosh!” she philosophized. “Pit 
don’t have the time to keep up 
another, once they get separated. 
are a rich man’s luxury, I guess.” | 

“T don’t know why I didn’t 
Corrie faltered, still bewildered 
sudden appearance of this frien’ 
girlhood. h 

She and Dood had grown up tog 
their native town of Powderly. B 


affairs of her home town or h 
friends. That Dood had gone 2 
Chicago, become a stenographer, a 
married, Corrie knew, but nothi 
And Dood’s cordiality now mé 
ashamed that she had neither wij 
nor thought of her friend in years.| 

“T been so busy,” Corrie mi! 
“And I didn’t knq 


(Continued on Page 104)) 
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then he bought a Philco! 


No more helpless, embarrassing, humiliating experiences in traffic. 
No more battery failures on the road. Philco Batteries stand by 
you in emergencies—give you the dependable day-in, day-out service 
you need, and should demand, of your battery. 


That’s why thousands of car owners today—at the first sign of 
battery trouble—are replacing the ordinary batteries that ‘‘came 
with their cars’”’ with long-life, power-packed Philcos. 


Philco is a man-sized battery—built to stand work and stand 
punishment. With its rugged, shock-proof construction —its famous 
diamond-grid plates, slotted-rubber retainers and quarter-sawed 
separators—the Philco Battery long outlasts its two year guarantee. 


3-Point Superiority 


Winter’s coming—and it’s no time for a weak, crippled or under- 


b ae eee Disnend Grd powered battery. Forestall battery trouble by installing a Philco 

A il ; ilt li idge. 9 B ’ 
elt like a bridge. Battery NOW. It will cost you no more than just an ordinary 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 

lock active material (power-pro- battery. 

f Spl eae on oe plates. 

' ger life. igher efficiency. 
The Philco Slotted-Rubber RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Batteries put your storage 

| eee 8 slotted whet ot ne . battery business on a package goods basis. Shipped to you charged but abso- 

uv . s e€ solids . e . . 
plates but gives free passage to the lutely DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging equipment. No batteries going 
current and electrolyte. Prevents . 5 . ° 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- bad in stock. Wire or write for details. 


life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 


| Wood Separator—made only from ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ 
Bane wc 1008 year olds wearer Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
» sawed t d It ting hard 

and soft peeras Mand graie for The famous Philco Slotted- Retainer Battery is the standard for electric passenger cars 

perfect insulation of plates. Soft and trucks, mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery services. 


grains for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


| 
| 
q 


OOK FOR THIS SIGN 
‘fPhilco Service. Over 5000 stations— 
ill over the United States. There is 
me near you. Write for address, if 
1ecessary. 


ILADELPHIA SLOTTED@RETAINEBR 
teas) BATTERIES 


BATTER ax , 
cee ee with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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y Pat. 
applied 
for. 


The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER is 
made of layers of tested fabric, 
treated with self-vulcanizing rubber 
cement. Patch of soft rubber gum 
is in the center. Just place the 
plaster in the tire, with the gum- 
patch under the hole or break. 
The gum fills the hole. The fabric 
vulcanizes itself to the inside of the 
tire. No trouble from that place 
—ever! You save tires and tubes. 
Ask your dealer for the VA-CAR TIRE 
PLASTER. If he hasn’t it, send 50c. to 


us for medium size. 


Dealers: The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER 
has become a staple tire necessity. As 
your jobber. 


Jobbers: Write for exclusive offer where 
we are not yet represented. 


2 ATTIRE PLASTER 


Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


DUBILIER 
MICADON 
Type 600 
Prices 75c—$1 


DUBILIER 
MICADON 
Type 601 
Prices 35c—40c 


Better Radio Reception 


ERFECT Radio re- 
ception is difficult 
without Dubilier Mica- 
dons —little mica con- 
densers, permanent in 
capacity, of the type long 
used by Uncle Sam. 

Try them and note 
how the tube noises are 
reduced and how much 
better the music and the 
talk come in. 


Jobber and dealer orders 
now being filled. 

Branch offices in Chicago, 
Washington, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Atlanta. 


DUBILIER 


Condenser 8 Radio Corp. 
48-50 West 4”-St. NLY. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Canadian General Electric Company 
Toronto, Canada 


“AGENTS - NOW 1s THE TIME 

TO INCREASE YOUR INCOME 

7A SPECIALTY WITHA — 
REAL SALES APPEAL 


Sell this improved, electrically heated, highly fin- 
ished, Aluminum peanut machine. A SALE A DAY 
MEANS $350 PER MONTH. New and exclusive fea- 
tures. Weighs only 8 Ibs. Write for FREE booklet, 
“The Flash Gets the Cash” and learn the facts.”” 


_MABEY ELEC.E MFG.CO.: 


GB ET.WAYNE AVE.ANDIANAPOLIS © 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
along just at the right time for you, didn’t 
I? You look all beat out.”’ 

“T am,” Corrie sighed, relaxing. 

“Here, let me hold the baby. She’s gone 
to sleep,”’ said Dood, reaching out for little 
Corrie and depositing her in her wide silken 
lap. ‘‘She’s pretty,’ she added. ‘Looks 
like you use to, Corrie.” 

Corrie flashed a quick, startled glance at 
her friend. ° 

“Have I—have I—changed much?” she 
faltered, with the terror of the years that 
all women feel. 

“Well,” said Dood, scanning her judi- 


cially, “‘now that I look at you close, you 
haven’t really aged a bit. I guess it’s that 
nates 


“Oh, dear!’’ Corrie exclaimed. “I do 
wish everybody wouldn’t pick on my 
clothes.” 

“Now, I didn’t mean anything,”’ said 
the kind-hearted Dood. “I’m sorry I 
spoke. I realize how hard it is, with three 
children an’ all—but it does make a differ- 
ence if a woman can afford to fix herself up. 
How do you think I look?” 

She glanced admiringly into the oval 
side mirror at her own finery—a smart 
black frock and cape collared with monkey 
fur, diamond earrings, many thin platinum- 
and-diamond bracelets, and a heavy rope 
of pearls, the sheerest black chiffon hose, 
many-strapped black suéde slippers, and a 
huge black hat with a startling paradise 
plume. Her broad face was apparently 
covered with calcimine, through which the 
natural healthy color struggled, and her 
lips were painted into an exact Cupid’s bow. 

“Some vamp!’’ she remarked admir- 
ingly to her own reflection. 

“T didn’t recognize you,” confessed Corrie 
frankly. 

“‘T’ve fleshened up. And then, too, it’s 
my hair,’ Dood admitted with equal frank- 
ness. ‘‘I’ve had it touched up a little.” 

She pushed back her hat, displaying a 
fringe of hair of a somewhat purplish tone. 

“T was a brunette when you knew me, 
Corrie, wasn’t I?’’ she cried with a hearty 
burst of laughter. 

Corrie laughed for the first time in many 
days. “You always 
were a case, Dood,”’ she 
cried gayly. 

“Well, we might as 
well be goin’ on to your 
house, hadn’t we?’? 
Dood asked as the ear be- 
gan the ascent of a long 
steep street. “Is this 
Wilson Avenue?”’ 

“Why, I don’t live 
here any more!”’ Corrie 
exclaimed. 

“You don’t?” 

“No, we gave up this 
house.” 

““What’s the matter? 
Tim lost his job?” 

“Why! Haven’t you 
heard?” 

“Don’t tell me if it’s 
bad news. I can’t bear 
it. Whatever it is, I’ll 
help you out, old girl. 
You can count on me.” 

She patted Corrie’s 
hand with her pudgy, 
ringed fingers. 

“T don’t need any 
help,” Corrie replied, 
stiffening. 

“Now if that ain’t like 
you! As proud and stub- 
born asever! But listen 
now—whatever I’d do 
for you, kid, I couldn’t 
miss. I tell you, Corrie, 
if you haven’t already 
guessed it, I’m simply 
rollin’in dough. Couldn’t 
spend it all if I tried! 
You come along with me, 
you poor kid, you, and 
T’ll set you up to a new 
outfit an’ everything.” 

“You don’t have to do 
anything for me,”’ Corrie 
cried, exasperated. ‘I’m 
just as rich as you are!” 

Dood started back as 
if from a blow. Her 
round mouth and eyes 
fell open, and it was a 
full minute before she 
could speak. Then 
“Well, I’ll be—darned!”’ 
she uttered simply. 
“Who’d’a’ thought it?” 


Everything That She Had Bought Had Been Wrong. 
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“Why not?’’ demanded Corrie, her quick 
temper rising. ‘“‘ You didn’t have any more 
to start out with than I did.” 

“T didn’t have but one suit to my back 
when I went to Chicago,” said Dood sol- 
emnly. ‘‘An’ three clean shirt waists. 
But I landed my boss, and now he’s come 
to be one of the richest men in the whole 
Northwest. And as soon as I knew we 
were comin’ on East, Corrie, I made up my 
mind to do something for my ol’ pal.” 

‘Well, you can’t do anything for me,” 
replied Corrie. ‘I’ve got all I want.” 

“Then why in the Sam Hill are you 
wearin’ that hat an’ dress?” 

Corrie flushed deeply. “I got my 
thoughts on other things than clothes,’”’ she 
retorted. 

“Seat! You’re bluffin’, Corrie. 
you. Have you got a car?” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“Well, where is it?” 

“Tn the garage at home.” 

“Yes, likely! With you trampin’ the 
streets with all those kids. An’ why haven’t 
you got a nurse?’”’ 

mlsnaves. 

“Pshaw, Corrie! Come off. Be a sport 
now. Don’t act proud with your ol’ pal.” 

“T tell you I’ve got a nurse and a govern- 
ess and a cook and a maid and a chauffeur 
and a gardener,”’ Corrie said. ‘‘I don’t 
care whether you believe it or not.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Yn the country, near here. It’s an old 
house. Over a hundred years old. All the 
furniture’s old too. We could have had 
new furniture if we’d wanted it, but Tim 
says old furniture is more stylish.” 

“Sure it is—antiques are doggy.” 

“What?” 

“Doggy—smart, you know.” 

“ee Oh ! ” 

“Have you got a butler, Corrie?”’ 


I know 


“You ought to get one.’ 

“We—we are thinking ore it—sort of.” 

“Don’t let Tim be a tightwad, now he’s 
made good.” 

“Tim isn’t stingy.” 


| 


November 


“Not with himself, maybe; by 
let him be tight with you.” 
“What do you mean? Tim wo: 
me anything I want.” 
“An’ you in those doll rags!” | 
“For goodness’ sakes leave m 
alone!”’ 
“But that’s a thing no woman eg, 
to do, kid.” 
“T’m married—got three childre 
got other things to think about.” 
‘‘An’ in themeantime what’s Tim 
about?” 
“What do you mean?” f 
“Where does he work?”’ 
“He’s got an office in New York. 7 
“Gosh, Corrie! Do you know he! 
million good- lookin’ girls there el 
York?” 
“T don’t care how many.” 
“Well—you better.” 
“T wish everybody would sto} 
me what I better do.” | 


“All right. I never was one to 
Where let’s go now? Soda fountaj 

“No. Drive out to our place,’ 
Saidje want to show you my hi 
old house.’’ 

After the car had turned into the} 
road Corrie said, ‘‘I’m sorry Tim ‘ 
at home. He never comes out until t 

“‘T’d like to see ol’ Tim again.” | 

“He’s—changed,” said Cam 
tantly. 

ryan they all do—with money, 
her friend. 

Half an hour later the maid opi 
door for Corrie and her guest, h} 
trained face displaying no surprise 

“Miss Vincent asked me to say 
and Mr, Godwin are having tea) 


terrace,”’ she said. 
“Mr. Godwin is here?” Corti; 
sharply. 


“Yes, madam.” 
Dood rolled her eyes. | 
“Well, Tim came home earl 
change,”’ she said dryly. Wh 
Vincent, Corrie? Pretty governess” 
“No!” said Corrie, flinging up Ir 
head proudly. ‘‘She’sa friend. Myi 
(Continued on Page 107) 


f 
She Had Not Known Where to Go or What to 


(Continued from Page 104) 

im had come home unexpectedly early 
afternoon, driven by a rare headache, 

a fit of restlessness which he could 
her conquer nor explain. He found 
};a on the terrace, which overlooked the 
ant river. She was seated at a tea 
e, charming with silver and fragile 
cea blue flowers, the tiny blue flame of 
init lamp quivering in the light breeze. 
Won’t you join me?” she asked as Tim 
tated. “This is really the only cool 
) today. Have you ever known such 
‘ther in April?” 
No,” said Tim. “I had a headache. 
t’s why I came home early.”’ 


Z for it. Sit there.” 


je indicated a deep cushioned Canton 
jr, and Tim sank into it gratefully. 

re had never known the intimate charm 
‘ye tea hour, with twilight approaching 
a pretty woman’s white hands moving 
vefully among the tea things. 

‘ena wore a dress of heliotrope crépe, 
j wide lace sleeves which brushed against 
table with a whispering sound, falling 
sy from her round arms, on which the 
ag sunlight cast violet shadows. 

had hoped that Mrs. Godwin would 
2ack in time for tea,’ said Elena, hand- 
(fim his cup. “I am afraid that she will 
,ery tired. She took the trolley in to 
lanille, you know.” 

\t’sridiculous!’’ Tim exclaimed sharply. 
$2 only does those things for spite. Be- 
We she’s angry at me.” 

And with me,” Elena said calmly. 

ie leaned toward him across the tea 
2, looking at him with wide, éarnest 


Tt, 
Tell me,” she said, “do you think that 
(|. Godwin can ever forgive me?”’ 

What has she to forgive?’’ Tim ex- 
giaed sharply. ‘“‘You’ve done nothing 
1z00d to her.”’ 

Dh, but that is the hardest thing to for- 
\ Idon’t know which is more horrid— 
> good or to have good done to one.” 
te shrugged her shoulders slightly and 
<2 a little gesture of distaste. 

.’m sure it’s horrid of us to discuss Mrs. 
gvin—to want to make her over. But 
Lye a real reason—I’m not just meddle- 
If only Mrs. Godwin would let me 
a friend of her. I thought I’d try 
more this afternoon, when she came 
all tired from shopping. There’s 
ng that so breaks down one’s morale 
ard day of shopping, and then a nice 
f tea. But you came home early and 
ed everything.” 

Vell,” said Tim, “‘I’m tired too. I de- 
T Sympathy as much as Corrie, I 


| don’t know. But you are very respon- 
to it at any rate.”’ 

eyes stole around to him under her 
s, and the corners of her mouth lifted 


ell me,” she said, quite surprisingly, 
there any pretty stenographers in 
office?’ 


Yo. You don’t go to revues, do you?” 
Vo. But why ——” 


Then do have some tea—the best, 
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“There are so many pretty girls in New 
York. Have you noticed?” 

“Yes, but what ie 

“So many of them want only one thing,” 
said Elena. “It’s necessary to them. They 
feel that they have the right to it. You can 
understand that? I can.” 

She held out her long rosy-tipped fingers. 

“Look at my hands. What good are 
they? How easily work would spoil them. 
Can you imagine me in a kitchen washing 
greasy dishes?” 

“Don’t!’’ Tim said, and took her beau- 
tiful hand involuntarily. 

She drew it away gently, and let it fall 
in her lap. 

“Everything that I have or am was 
made by money,” she said, looking at him 
gravely. “It is my background. I should 
be very unattractive in another setting. 
I wonder if you realize that.’’ He was 
about to speak, but she stopped him. 

“‘Please don’t. I wasn’t trying to pro- 
voke a compliment. I was only trying to 
say that there must be many girls who 
can’t get along without a great deal of 
money, who feel that they have the right 
to luxury, and who—who might be willing 
to do something—very cruel—to get it.” 

Tim was silent, looking at her with 
troubled eyes, puzzled and almost afraid. 
He wanted to tell her not to go on, yet he 
was terribly curious to know what she was 
about to say. 

*‘T knew a man once,” she said in a low 
voice, and looking away from him—“a 
man who had a very devoted wife, but—he 
divorced her for one of those beautiful girls 
who need luxury so much. Whom do you 
blame most, Mr. Godwin—the man, or 
the wife who couldn’t keep up with her 
husband’s wealth and position, or the girl 
who was willing to ruin another woman’s 
life to get what she wanted?” 

Tim did not answer, while his mind 
darted wildly about. What connection had 
Elena with this story? The wife? No. The 
girl? Impossible! 

He looked at Elena searchingly. Her 
face was calm, but tears had come slowly 
into her eyes, enlarging them, making them 
shine with extraordinary brilliance. She 
was that rare woman who can weep beauti- 
fully—without noise or grimaces. 

He wanted to help her. He felt drawn 
to her as he had never been. He wanted to 
take her in his arms. He held himself 
rigidly in his chair, and looked away. 

“Tf anything is troubling you—if there 
is anything I can do ” he said in an 
expressionless voice. 

But she rose quickly, and moved away 
to the edge of the terrace. 

“No. It all happened a long time ago,” 
she said. 

She looked out over the river silently for 
a moment, then she turned toward him 
with a smile. 

“This is the hour of confidences, you 
know,” she said. ‘‘ Twilight is a very lovely 
but a very dangerous time.” 

The horn of an approaching motor 
sounded from the other side of the house. 

And a few moments later Corrie, holding 
her head high and with a bright flush on 
her cheeks, came out on the terrace, fol- 
igNes by the magnificent and tremendous 
Dood. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Wear Duofold and You’/l be Comfortable 


Protect Yourself 
this Fall and Winter 


Guard against the ravages of cold, damp, chilly air. Protect 
yourself against the sudden changes of temperature in fall and 
winter. Jt 1s easy! 


Wear Duofold Health Underwear and secure the greatest 
degree of protection and comfort possible through the medium 
of clothes. 


Duofold is a light weight knitted underwear with the fabric 
made of two THIN layers with an air space between. It keeps 
cold and dampness out and natural body warmth in on the 
same principle as that of the storm window where two thin 
panes of glass with air space between are more effective than a 
single pane much thicker. 


If you prefer cotton or mercerized underwear you can now 
enjoy the advantages of the Duofold principle in such garments. 
They provide warmth, comfort and protection with light 
weight, more effectively than thick, heavy cotton underwear 
of a single layer of fabric. 


If you want the added protection of wool you can get it in 
Duofold, but with all the wool on the outside, in the outer 
layer of fabric, where it can’t irritate the skin. The inner 
layer is made of fine, soft cotton for Comfort. 


Duofold is made for the whole family from adults to infants. 
Sold by men’s furnishing, dry goods and department stores 
practically everywhere. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents 
331 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chicago: 234S. Wells Street Atlanta: 601 Silvey Building 
Boston: 52 Chauncy Street 


Ideal for Infants and Children 


What fabric could provide greater protection to a 
little body and better comfort to tender skin than a 
thin layer made with wool, on the outside for warmth, 
and a thin layer, made with soft cotton, on the inside 
for comfort? Write for Booklet, ‘‘Health Protection 
for Infants and Children.” 


~ Health Underwear for Men,Women,Children and Infants 
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The Largest Bank_ 


in America uses 
170 WALES MACHINES 


The National City Bank of New York, like most other 
large users of Wales, began with only a few machines. 
One of the strongest proofs of Wales’ superior Accuracy, 
Speed and Durability is the number of Wales Machines 
sold to banks and business houses who are already 

‘operating one or more of these machines. 


oe “If every banker really knew the 
Wales Visible Adding Machine, 
the Wales would be in every 
f bank in America,” said a man who 
knows the banking field. 


" 
i Lege y) 
rE i <2 
4,7 
ili il i iz H) ip 
_—- "BN "i “We consider the Wales far 
superior to any other machine 
we have ever used, because of 
its ease of operation, absolute 
visibility, flexible keyboard and 
durability,”’ reads an excerpt from a 


letter from a leading banking institution. 


You may not be in the market for an 
adding machine today. But you will be 
some time. It will cost you nothing to 
really know the Wales zow while you 
have plenty of time to make your de- 
cision. Drop us a line and we will be 
glad to have a representative give you 
a demonstration in your own office on 
your own work, 


WALES ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Among the 4800 banks equipped with Wales, a few 
who operate large batteries are listed below: 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, Ll 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, St. Louis, Mo 
CLEVELAND TRUST CO, Cleveland, Ohio 
GUARANTY TRUST CO, New York, N. Y. 
CHATHAM & PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, N. Y. 
UNION TRUST CO, Cleveland, Ohio 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONTINENTAL & COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK, Chicago, II, 
MARINE TRUST CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
FIRST STATE BANK, Detroit, Mich, 


S ViSiBLE 


ADDING- LISTING: BOOKKEEPING~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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POOR TESSIE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The occupant of the craft clasped her 
hands about her khaki-breeched knee, 
leaned back, and lifted large, dark, doubt- 
ful eyes. 

‘“What’s the inducement?”’ she inquired 
cautiously. 

“The 3:45 train.” 

“Not good enough. I never did care for 
trains much, and I particularly don’t like 
3:45 trains. They break up your day.” 


“Phil Leonard’s on this one. Wire for 
you from New York.” 
The canoeist yawned. ‘Damn Phil 


Leonard,”’ she observed languidly. 

“Ts that any language for a nice young 
girl to use to a pious and respectable 
father?” 

‘ ee heard you use worse to a golf ball, 
a ed 

“‘T ought to be using it to a golf ball at 
2:30,’ said Mr. Eriekson. ‘‘ But somebody’s 
got to meet that train.” 

“Send Martin.” , 

“He’s out with the motor boat.” 

“But, dad, I’ve got a kind of asort of a 
date.” 

“It sounds too indefinite to be impor- 


“Oh, if it was important I’d chuck it of 
course. It’s only working up my part for 
the club show. I’ve found somebody to 
play opposite me.”’ 

“Local talent? Where did you find 
him?” ; 

““We-ell, he really found me. At the 
bottom of the lake.’’ 

“Oh, he did! What were you doing 
there?”’ 

“Cooling off. But he thought I was a 
desperate young suicide.” 

“What gave him that interesting no- 
tion?”’ 

“‘T’d been rehearsing Tessie in loud and 
passionate tones, down on the point. Dad, 
I was good too. He was taking a siesta 
under the willows when I snapped into the 
what’s-the-use-life-is-too-hard-for-the-poor 
line, and he came to in time to hear it and 
see me flop into the lake, and he came 
after me like a Saint Bernard dog. Some 
surprise when I started for the surface and 
a mouthful of fresh air, to find myself all 
mixed up in a rescue party.” 

Mr. Erickson’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘I’d like 
to have heard your few well-chosen re- 
marks when you got your breath back.” 

““Weren’t any to hear. As soon as he got 
us to shore he fuffed out. Fainted.” 

“Hardy hero!”’ 

“The poor boy was all in. He’d been 
having flu. I got him unclamped from my 
ankle and brought him to with tea, and he 
came out pretty dopy and called me 
Tessie, and didn’t even have the sense to 
figure that blighted young telephone girls 
don’t put on one-piece bathing suits to 
drown their despairing selves in; so he 
made me promise not to destroy my bright 
young life because things would be better 
by and by and there’s a silver lining to 
every cloud and it’s a long worm that has 
no turning, and words to that effect.”’ 

‘‘And you kept up the part?” 

“For four days running, now. You see, 
he seemed to kind of like me that way, so 
the least I could do for him after he’d pulled 
his hero stunt was to stay that way for 
him. I’m sure I’m much more interesting 
and unusual to him than I would be as Miss 
Linda Erickson, of Standiford, Long Island 
and New York. Besides, think of the prac- 
tice I’m getting. It’s taken me all my time 
to live up to being Miss Tessie Malone, the 
persecuted telephone girl of Brooklyn; but, 
believe me, dad, that’s the way to get a 
part. At first I made some slips, but he 
didn’t notice °em. Now it’s easier every 
day because I’m supposed to be improving 
under his correcting influence. He’s mold- 
ing my young life for me.” 

“Very interesting,’ commented her father 
dryly; “but it doesn’t catch any 3:45 
trains.” , 

“Oh, all right!” sighed the girl. ‘‘I’ll 
go. Do me good to lay off the part for a 
day, anyway. Do him good, too,” she 
added reflectively as she climbed out of the 
canoe. “You know, dad, I think he’s be- 
ginning to be a little worried for fear that 
Tessie might set her young affections on 
one hopelessly above her in worldly station.”’ 

“And you haven’t encouraged him to 
believe it, of course, you small devil!” 

“Not more than ju-u-u-ust enough to 
keep him interested. He’s a blighted being 
too. Got a bad jar, and it’s given him a 


poisonous grouch on the world. But 
that he’s saved the girl’s life and givel} 
something to look up to, he’s got to} 
around and see the thing through. } 
gives him something to think about bi 
his much-abused self. He’s perkir 
quite some, dad. Wouldn’t wonder a 
but whut we could use him fer the harvit 
later on.” 

Mr. Erickson laughed. ‘‘ You’re nj 
your parts, Linny. And your noble} 
server sounds to me like a bit of a pri” 

“No; heisn’t a priga bit. He’sa yz} 
darn decent sort,’”’ returned the girl 
emphasis. ‘“‘But he’s up against a 4 
that’s new to him and he doesn’t \j 
know how to play it. And, dad; 
through on this thing. If I meet Pl 
day you’ve got to take him off my | 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

“But look here, Linnie; I thoughy 
were quite keen on Leonard.” 

“Oh, I was for a while,” she retin 


airily; ‘“‘as keen as I ever get on ay 


here. Too starched. I get more of ¢£ 
out of Noble Preserver.”’ 

“Do you, indeed! Well, I’m not gog 
preach the conventionalities to you at 
late date, but what’s going to happen)h 
you throw up the part of Tessie?” 

“Why should I throw it up? We’res 
ing in a few days, anyway.” 

“‘Suppose you ran across him someye 
afterward? Or isn’t he the sort that » 
be likely to run across?” 

“T should think,” said the girl con 
ingly, ‘‘that he’s the sort you mighir 
across almost anywhere in the worl 
find him quite at home there. I ¢ 
youre right, though, dad. I’ll come it 
the open tomorrow and invite him to dir 
Shall I? Butif he blows up and chue}) 
back into the lake where he found me, )) 
have to get me out of it.” 

“T’ll get you out of nothing,’ anse 
Mr. Erickson grimly. “‘ You got your'l 
and you can get yourself out.” 

“T’ve got out of worse before,” reté 
Miss Erickson as she changed, prepaite 
to her trip into the city; “‘but nev 
quite the same kind. Oh, well; tomo: 
tomorrow.” . 

That ruthless spoiler of human plait 
east wind, came sweeping over the Jn 
Lakes region in wild persistent gusts 
the next day, and the next after thaja 
then the third; and Miss Linda Ers 
vainly sought a sufficient pretext for 
ing the weather and visiting a de 
wave-whipped point, a mile away, al 
fording no other shelter than a frije 
lashing shore willows. When she d| 
nounce her intention of going outa 
breath of air Phil Leonard profferecil 
self as companion with an insistence 
she could not well evade. So she — 
about the house in a state of nervo 


lessness quite alien to her temperé 
not, she told herself, that she so 
wanted to see the partner of her rehits 
as that she hated to have him think tit 
the language of Tessie, she would 
him. Or, perhaps he wouldn’t nil 
which was worse to contemplate. 
figured him going to the place onl 
bright Friday afternoon, confident off 
ing her there, though there had bee! 
a tacit understanding—the worst k 
break, she said to herself guiltily—an 
appointed, waiting about; and ¢ 
back in the morning and maybe ca 
a chill and being ill with nobody 
after him. 

More likely, though, he’d gone o 
and baggage, with only a mild regret » 
amusing episode ended—a picture H 
she liked, on the whole, rather less thi 
other. Still, it was probably the bess 
tion, and one that would save all st 
difficult elucidations; but sound soll 
were so seldom pleasant ones! She 
the discovery that a surprising proyf 
of her recent imaginings had playeoy 
the liveliest interest, about that pip 


a 


deprive her of that thrill would be uni 
the part of the fates! ‘ae 

Involuntarily she found herself wie 
ing frequently to the wide windows }k 
out on a lake that was blurred and d@’ 
in the sweeping parade of rain si@ 
That Leonard was invariably in them! 
diate background was coming to aff t 
with an inexplicable distaste. Hithe® 


‘ound his companionship pleasant if 
oecially exciting. 

was certainly neither when he strolled 
her, on one of her visits to the win- 
sand she felt his hand close upon hers 
}said, ‘It’s a rotten nuisance, isn’t it, 
j7, old girl?” 

That is?’’ she answered listlessly. 

ll this rotten weather stuff, when we 
+, to be out playing around the land- 
\. Still,’ he added tentatively and 
aughingly, “‘there are others besides 
‘or sports.” 

slipped an arm around her and, as she 
no movement, bent his face to hers. 
‘“on’t, Phil,’’ she said. 

‘Yhy not? You weren’t so stand-offish 
/pring.”’ 

h, I’m not a prude,” said she indiffer- 
_ “But you never saw me take any 
ii nterest in the petting game, did you, 
njeven with you?” 


4 
“ 
| 


p 


. “No?” he said, with that arch and 
i inflection which covers a multitude 
.dequacies. 
‘o other flappers go in for necking and 
a,ine, the way our set does?”’ 
mard stared. ‘‘What other girls do 


“h, shopgirls and stenographers.” 

“ll say they do!’’ was his emphatic 

on. “And then some! But what’s the 

Lin? Why the sudden interest? Goin’ 

f girl missions?” 

“ist wondering what their line was. 

(what men handed them. The usual 

f men, I mean,’’ she added thought- 

| thinking of one who, she suspected, 
decidedly out of the usual in his 

de toward the other kind of girl. “I’m 

yng on my part for the club play, you 

id, and that’s the kind of part itis. It’s 
1of burlesque, you know, but even at 

a— Ah-h-h!” 
‘rough a wind rent in the whirling gray 
rin there was sharply disclosed, less 
aa quarter of a mile out on the white- 
ed lake, a canoe under reefed sail, gal- 
vy plunging across the swift savage 
ae of the waves in smother after 
er of high-flung spume. 

“hat guy must have an important en- 
raent somewhere,’ commented Leon- 
or else he isn’t stuck on living to a 

| old age.” 

“wonder if he isn’t,” said Linda Erick- 

be to herself, and shot an apprehen- 

«tlance at her companion, but he was 
e’s coming about. The poor boob; 
never make it! He has, though! 
/seaman! But if it’s his idea of a 

“ant day’s sport to go tacking around a 

i ike this in a rig like that, I think he’s 

ni.’ 

ch on; let’s go out for a run,” said 


‘ upon the adventure in the offing. 


‘ 
i 


irl jubilantly. 
> felt unaccountably exhilarated, thrill- 
4 alive. Her playmate had not gone, 
She read into the defiant hardihood 
» adventurousness his man’s necessity 
f peasing disappointment and anger in 
iggle against the powers of wind and 
He was missing her. And waiting 
rar. Well, let him wait one more day. 
|, if he appeared at the untrysted meet- 
fue she would —— What would she 
Throw off the disguise? Or play the 
ing trickeries of the game through to 
, Or flip a coin for it? The canoe 
) racing past, down wind toward the 
ing place, and, suddenly reckless, the 
llarted to the steps and threw up her 
n If he caught the signal that would 
ive explanations and hasten the issue. 
1 she sailor, intent upon his craft, made 
turn sign. 
+@ east wind, which had blown a smil- 
anticipatory Phil Leonard thither, 
ld to northwest that evening and blew 
herestfallen, away again, leaving Linda 
1son’s sky clear for the morrow. Yet 
§ te of all her eager anticipations some- 
deep within her quivered and was 
al as, clad in her rough khaki, she 
»her way, after luncheon, to the point 
tle willows. In vain she sought to 
r herself in the gay and confident 
hood of Tessie Malone. It seemed to 
| dissolved without leaving in its place 
areless poise of Linda Erickson. But 
|? first sight of him, as he came striding 
}e shore from his beached canoe, it re- 
‘din full strength, for there was a 
1 glower in his expression as his eyes 
t her, and the girl, in whatever im- 
nation, was not one to accept that 
nption from any man. 
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“Why haven't you been here?” he de- 
manded without greeting. 

Almost Linda Erickson had _ retorted 
“What claim have you to speak to me 
that way?’’ But Tessie Malone interposed 
just in time with an equally disdainful and 
much safer ‘‘ Where do you get that stuff?”’ 

“You haven’t come here for four days.” 

“Well, what if I haven’t?”’ 

“Where have you been?” 

“Say!” The little chin was high in the 
air; the sweet eyes were narrowed and un- 
compromising. ‘‘Do you want a route 
map? How d’you get that third-degree 


line? I ain’t seen your name signed to any | 


pay check of mine.”’ 
He eyed her blackly. ‘I saw you at the 


station,” he said. “It was dark, but not | 


dark enough.” 

“Oh, flash a caption, will you! I don’t 
know what the picture means.” 

“You came up in a closed car with a 
man just as the train pulled in. You were 
kissing him.” 

“You're a liar!’ cried Tessie Malone and 
Linda Erickson in one breath, fervent with 
conviction. Certainly Linda had not kissed 
Phil Leonard good-by at the station—or 
elsewhere, for that matter. 

“No; I’m not the liar.”’ 

“Then I am; is that the idea?” She 
walked up close to him, lifting her face to 
his, all courage and pride. ‘“‘Why would 
I lie to you?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ said he miserably. 

“Think I’m afraid of you?”’ 


EVENING 


“No. But I saw you, I tell you. Do you | 
suppose for an instant I could mistake any- | 
one else in the world for you at any dis- | 


tance?’’ he demanded with passion. “It 
was two nights ago, at the far end of the 
platform.” 

“Oh!” The girls’ mind raced back. Her 


father, leaving on the New York train! | 
““Oh!”’ she repeated in a curiously changed | 


” 


tone. “That was my boss. 

“Your boss! So that’s the kind youare!”’ 

““What’s the kind I am?” 

“The kind that lets her employer make 
love to her.”’ 

“What if Iam? What’s that to you?” 

What, indeed! To that challenge Ross 
found no reply. 

“What kind of a girl did you think I 
was?’’ pursued Tessie, who was now en- 
joying her part greatly. ‘‘Your kind?” 

All the anger died out of him, leaving 
him helpless and dulled. ‘‘It doesn’t mat- 
ter,” he said wearily. ‘‘Of course you’re 
right. I’d no business to call you to account 
for anything. I’m sorry. It’s my silly 
nerves, I suppose. They aren’t straight- 
ened out yet.” 

He turned away and walked down the 
shaly slope. Her taunt followed him. 

“Ring off when you're finished, why 
don’t you?” 

He stopped, looked back at her, puzzled, 
hurt, uncertain, suddenly boyish in her 
eyes. And as suddenly she felt an almost 
uncontrollable desire to stretch out her 


hands to him and tell him that of course | 


she understood and it was all right—im- 
pulses which were swept away instantane- 
ously in the wild gust of mischief that took 
exclusive possession of her soul and her 
lips. He heard the voice which had so en- 
thralled him drop to the rich and plaintive 
murmur of that first overheard reverie. 


“Oh, what’s the use! What’s the use! | 


There ain’t any luck for a girl like me. 
What chance 

She stopped short. So savagely had he 
whirled and advanced upon her that she 
thought for the moment he was going to 
strike her. His hands fell, heavy and pain- 
ful, upon her shoulders. 

“What, again? You’re back at that 
idiocy? What do you mean by it?” 


“*T)-d-d-don’t,’’ she chattered, shaken to | 


and fro helplessly in his strong grip. ‘‘ You 
h-h-h-h-h-hurt me.” 


Her body swerved, softened toward him, | 


and as if by some inevitable compulsion 
she was in his arms, her upturned lips 
merging with his in a long kiss. 

They stood apart and looked at each 
other, questioning and wondering and 
searching, two friends who had abruptly 
become lovers—and therefore strangers. 

“T didn’t mean to do that,” said the girl. 

“Neither did I.”’ : 

“What made us?”’ Her uplifted eyes 
were shadowy and troubled. 

“T don’t know. But—I’ve wanted to 
ever since—from the first.”’ 

“Have you? So have I.’”’ But a moment 
later she slipped a shielding hand between 
her face and his. ‘No, please,’’ she whis- 


pered. “‘It—it scares me.” Both Linda | 
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Icy-Hot Efficiency 


is Guaranteed 


HE guarantee of Iey-Hot temper- 

ature-retaining efficiency was a for- 
ward step, placing the purchase of 
vacuum products on a safe basis for 
both customer and dealer. 


The production of Icy-Hots in beautiful 
shapes and finishes has made it possible 
to secure this dependable Icy-Hot ser- 
vice in just the style of container to 
suit personal taste and every purpose. 


The attention of the Icey-Hot organiza- 
tion is devoted exclusively to the perfec- 
tion of vacuum products. New designs, 
manufacturing betterments, and pro- 
duction economies resulting in lower 
prices are continually originating with 
Icy-Hot. 


Every member of the family, and every 
family in the land, has use for an Icy- 
Hot every day of the year. Icy-Hots 
keep food and drink piping hot or icy- 
cold for the housewife, the man or 
woman who carries a lunch, the sports- 
man, the picnicker, and the camper. 
They are necessities in the home and 
indispensable to the outdoor man, the 
motorist, and the vacation traveler. 


Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee 
tag showing that it has been tem- 
perature tested. Guaranteed to 
keep contents hot twenty-four 
hours, or cold three days. Every 
Icy-Hot has name on bottom. 
Sold everywhere. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE Co. 
170 West Second St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


7” Icy-Hot 
| eae Bottle Co. 

je” 170 W. 2nd St., 
- Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send for illustrated catalog showing all Icy-Hot styles — .-” Send illustrated  Icy- 
bottles, jars, jugs, pitchers, tankards, carafes, lunch kits, _,-*" Hot catalog. 
auto restatirants, etc. 


¢ 
= Name 


- 
- 


- 
-°” Address = 


KEEP CONTENTS HOT 24 HOURS: COLD 3 DAYS. any ae 
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Never gets on 


Are you 30 years 
old? 
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your nerves 


BROKER 
(actual size) 
Formerly 15¢ 
Now 2 for 25c 


—or 60 years 
young? 


Where do Vou Stand? | 


Is your cigar a help or 
hindrance in your busy 
day? Does it bring 
enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion, and an atmosphere 
of contentment that 
makes your mind work 
more smoothly, more 
naturally? 

Girard is just that kind 
of a cigar. A mellow 
influence to smooth the 
rough edges of work’s 
routine and leave you 
keen for the knottiest 
problems. 


Girard sis alfulle 
flavored cigar that unites 
true Havana quality with 
highest-grade workman- 
ship. A cigar that’s all 
pleasure, but with no 
come-back on your 
nerves, your heart or 
your digestion. 

For health’s sake and 
pleasure’s sake, why 
not switch to Girards 
today? 

They are sold by pro- 
gressive dealers from 
coast to coast. 


10c and up 


15c sizes now 2 for 25c 


All sizes reduced in price 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF, PHILADELPHIA Established 51 years 


GIRARD 


Americas Foremost Cigar 
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and Tessie spoke with one voice in that 
quivering and reluctant denial. 

He released her instantly. But she still 
clung to one button of his coat, twisting it 
from left to right and back from right to 
left until, unable to endure the strain, it 
came off in her fingers. 

“T’l]l sew it on for you,” she murmured, 
staring at it with dismayed eyes as if con- 
templating irreparable disaster. 

“Will you?” he returned with inane 
earnestness. 

Both laughed, and the overcharged at- 
mosphere cleared. 

“‘There’s something I got to tell you,” 
she murmured. 

“Ts there? What is it?” 

“Shut your eyes. And let me get a start. 
I may want to run away.” 

He obeyed. But she found it unbeliev- 
ably difficult and alarming, the decision 
which she thought she had reached. Too 
many doubts and misgivings inhered in it. 
How would he take it? Would he be angry? 
Or amused? Or would he accept it jocu- 
larly as a bit of clever trickery? After it 
was told, Linda Erickson would have to 
hold him at arm’s length, and—she found 
herself already disliking that necessity. 
That explication, which any time before 
would have been so simple and easy, had 
now surrounded itself with uncertainties 
and complications. In some way the stark 
revealing significance of that kiss had at 
once destroyed and established something 
between them, there was a new status 
which she feared to maintain and equally 
dreaded to risk losing. “So, womanlike, she 
paltered and clung to the réle of Tessie. 

“Did you kiss me because you caught 
me with my boss and figured I was easy?” 
she asked, playing for time. 

“Ah! I’d forgotten that.’ He drew 
back from her, but her hands groped after 
him. ; 

“Oh, no!”’ she pleaded in the disarming 
sweetness of her voice. “It wasn’t any- 
thing. Honest, it wasn’t. Don’t get me 
wrong.” 

“‘T think you’dsurely better tell me what- 
ever you have to tell,” said he gravely and 
a little coldly. 

Instantly the rebel in Tessie asserted 
itself. ““Oh, do you? Then I won’t.” 

“Allright. That’s for you to decide.” 

“Then what’ll you think?” 

Again he set his hands upon her shoul- 
ders, exploring her face. His own cleared 
as he met her unwavering glance, level with 
pride. 

“Nothing that you don’t want me to.” 

“T truly believe you wouldn’t,” she 
breathed in the momentarily unguarded 
intonation of Linda Erickson, but he was 
too concentrated upon the wonder and the 
riddle of her to notice. Instantly she recov- 
ered her role. 

“Ts that the line men like you generally 
hands out to girls like me?” 
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‘As bad as that?” she bantered. 
He did not accept the bid for flier 
“As different as that.” j 
“‘That’s what keeps up the excitern 
she mocked. 
What followed for Tessie in the ne 
days was an all but inexplicable puge ; 
Linda when that hitherto cool anigg 
controlled young lady found time tits} 
thought upon her changeling oth gj 
Toward all that sentimental pasti ; 
which the casual slang of the day had iv 
the expressive term of ‘‘necking” yj 
Erickson had entertained a tolerat ba 
tempt. 
Not that she had reached the advie 
age of twenty-two without some €)q 
ments in a subject which, for many |} 
friends, was a major phase of life|}y 
she found in them little interest. Tee 
appeared, was quite startlingly diffe, 
Or perhaps it was Tessie’s companioiw 
constituted the difference from anj)j 
that Linda had experienced. Atwa 
Tessie did not care. She was conte 
live for the immediate day, the wae 
fort of his arm about her shoulder tj 
thrill of his kiss upon her lips, delibete! 
disavowing all sense of responsibility |, 
Linda worry herself with such conser, 
tions and restrictions! 
Anyway, it would soon be past, aniy} 
would be the worse for it? Not Tessie§} 
was free of the smallest regret or ite 
thought for anything that had oeeie 
it was all too fair and frank and hone f 
that. That fairness, frankness and how 
could hardly be said to form the founc;ip 
of Tessie’s personality did not tb 
Linda in the least. She was now too10 
oughly committed to one of her strcze 
habitudes of mind, a natural histriogp 
and she took to living not the part bit! 
character of Tessie Malone. So thosty 
talked and talked and talked of everyii 
under heaven and above earth, ‘ss 
building and maintaining, at infinitiar 
hourly risk of self-betrayal, a struct 
the sprightliest phantasy, Ross acceiir 
it all with an ever-growing absorpti| j 
this strange, unknown and vivid jp 
both finding a thousand points of sury's 
contact as young minds will under then 
tional stimulus of such a relationship.) 
topic only was tacitly barred—the d; 
reckoning. For parting is inevitably aid 
oning in such circumstances. When thle 
came Tessie was the one to bring forat 
the issue. 
“I’m beating it tonight, buddy.” 
He sat silent, looking not at her 
across the glowing silver blue of the 1 
to the far undulations of the hills oppit 
“Well; ain’t you going to say sn 
thing?” 
“What do you want me to say?” — 
(Continued on Page 112) - | 
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the universal high sign 
of business efficiency. 
Even if he has one, 
give him a checking 
pencil for desk use— 
or one of the little 
midget EVERSHARPS 
for golf scores—or a 
Want PEN to match 
the design on the 
EversHarP he has. 


for ie 


An EversHarp—one 

that she can call 
her own. For home 
notes, to check the 
shopping list, or for 
bridge scores, she 

needs EVERSHARP. 
Choose the ring 
style for use on a 
ribbon. 


Give him EversHarp, 


‘for sister 


Suppose she does 
dangle it around on 
a ribbon! That’s 
the style nowadays. 
She will use it for 
telephone numbers 
and notes, and 
mighty happy you 
thought to give her 
EVERSHARP. 
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FtSHARP 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


Solving gift problems 


EVERSHARP will solve 
your problem. Every one who writes, wants EVERSHARP. The 
man who has one for his vest pocket wants another for his watch 
chain, or for desk use. The woman or girl wants the midget 
EVERSHARP for use on a ribbon or chain as a sautoir. Whatever 
the price or size, every EVERSHARP has the exclusive EVERSHARP 
rifted tip which keeps the lead from slipping and wobbling. No 
other pencil can have this ritled tip. 


To match EVERSHARP in engraved designs and efficiency is 
WAHL PEN with the indestructible all-metal barrel that holds 
more ink; priced as low as $4. In velvet-lined Gift Boxes, singly 
or together, these two perfect writing instruments make most at- 
tractive presents; always useful, everlasting. Finished in gold or 
silver. Sold everywhere. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory —THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 


brother 


Wau PEN with the 
durable, all-metal 
leak-proof barrel 
that holds more ink, 
Engine-turned, like 
a watch case, to 
match the design on 
his EVERSHARP, 


aseate 


sisters, 
cousins, 
aunts.” 
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for Uncle Bill 


If he 
select the midget 
EVERSHARP with a 
ring cap for the 
pocket of his golf 
trousers; 
clip, EVERSHARP 
marks pinochle 
scores or desk cal- 
endars with equal 
ease and smooth- 
ness. Every man 
wants EVERSHARP 
—and ‘so do his 
and his 
and his 


is a golfer, 


or with 


Use only genuine 
EVERSHARP Leads. 
They fit 
= exclusive rifled 

Seven grades. 


The Wahl Gift Set ~_*) Ako indelible. 
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One Truck or a Fleet—the 
Same Factor Decides Economy 


The incentive to determine final economy 
in motor truck operation, is naturally 
greatest among large fleet owners. 


For fourteen years, the Sewell organization 
has been working on this problem with the 
operators of the largest fleets in the country. 


The determining factor of economy in heavy 
operation proved to be the degree of resil- 
iency that can profitably be employed to 
protect the truck itself, its tires and its 
load (if breakable) from road jars. 


Today there are fleet owners who have 
invested forty thousand dollars in the 
Sewell way of saving, others fifty thousand 
dollars, some sixty thousand and more. 


The saving is proportionately as impor- 
tant for the owner of a single truck as for 
the operator of a large fleet; and he avoids 
the expense of experimenting. 


Sewell Cushion Wheels not only deliver 
the required degree of resiliency by means 
of their rubber flange construction, but 
they do so with absolutely no upkeep cost. 


The owner of a single truck will find us 
just as interested in aiding him as we 
have been in co-operating with fleet oper- 
ators who now buy Sewell saving as regu- 
larly as trucks require replacement. 


Any indication that our services are wel- 
come, will bring our best co-operation. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 


Detroit 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, San Francisco 
Representatives in Leading Industrial Centers 


The Resiliency is Built in the Wheel. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“Oh, good luck or good-by or some- 
thing.”’ 

“Tt isn’t good-by, Tess.” 

Oh wismtac!”” 

“No. I’m coming to see you.”’ 

“Yes, you are!”’ she jeered. “‘I can pipe 
you in our flat making talk with the old 
people. Did you ever know a fireman?” 
pursued Tessie, improvising rapidly. ‘‘My 
old man’s one.” 

He received this with one of the cheer- 
fulest of his grins. ‘‘That’s nothing. My 
grandfather’s in an insane asylum.”’ 

“Does it run in the family?” she queried 
pertly. “‘We’ve both been acting like a 
couple of nuts, haven’t we?”’ 

His regard was heavy upon her. ‘Have 
we? I suppose it has been an insane per- 
formance. I know I’m crazy about you, 
Tess,” he concluded moodily. 

“Well?” She scattered a handful of 
shale, crisping into the quiet water. ‘‘ Where 
does that get you?” 

“Nowhere. I don’t know.” 

“You see! It doesn’t—don’t mean any- 
thing.” Linda had broken through for the 
moment. 

““Doesn’t it?’’ he muttered. 
so much to me that I’m afraid.” 

“T ain’t. What’s the difference? 
only a few days out of a lifetime. 
when it’s over—why, it’s over.” 

“That’s an easy philosophy. Too easy. 
Things don’t happen that way. Not tome.” 

“They’ve got to, this time.” 

““Aren’t you going to give me your 
address?” 

“T am not.” 

“T know it’s Fourth Street, Brooklyn.” 

“There’s an awful lot of Fourth Street.” 

“But how am I going to know what be- 
comes of you? 

“What do you care?” 

“T carea lot. A big, deep lot. You know 
that, don’t you, dear?’ 

“Well, you can just get over caring,” she 
returned mutinously. 

“T wish I were as sure as that! But even 
so, it wouldn’t stop my worrying.” 

“What about?” 

“You and your job and the rest of it. I 
don’t suppose there are any convenient 
lakes in Fourth Street, Brooklyn, but if 
you were down on your luck again f 

“Oh, that was all a bluff,” she said 
lightly. ‘“‘I been meaning to tell you that 
you weren’t a reel he-ro. I wouldn’t have 
drowned myself. When I got down there 
I didn’t like the looks of the place a-tall 
and I was just going to swim out when you 
pulled your rescue stunt. You near scared 
me to death.” 

“Was it a bluff about the lost job too?” 

“N-no-0-0-0.” 

“Well, there you are! Tess, you’re going 
to need money, aren’t you? 

Involuntarily she drew away from the 
support of his shoulder. “‘Not from you,’ 
she murmured in a startled tone. 

“What’s the matter? When we spoke of 
it that first day it was all right.” 

“That was before you kissed me,” 
she naively. 

“Tt ought to be simpler now, then.” 

“Stupid! A lot you know about girls.” 

“T don’t really know a thing about the 
girl I’d like to know the most about,’ he 
answered desolately. ‘‘That’s what makes 
it so hard to let you go like this.” 

“‘Likely we’ll meet up one of these days. 
If we’re meant to we will. Don’t you be- 
lieve that?” 

“Fatalism? I do not. Tess, we can’t 
leave it that way. Can we?”’ 

She jumped to her feet, to absolve her- 
self from the touch of his hand, the plead- 
ing of his eyes, lest she should break over 
and blurt out the truth and, facing him as 
Linda Erickson in the sorry triumph of her 
successful harlequinade, have to abide the 
event. Now was the time if ever. But a 
sort of pride in and loyalty to the otherself, 
Tessie, withheld her. 

“No,” determined Linda to herself, 
thinking in Tessie’s language. “If he won’t 
come through for Tessie he’ll get no help 
from me.’ 

He was speaking again. 
promise from you.’ 

= Wihat isiite 

“Tf luck does go wrong, let me know. 
Even if you don’t want to see me again, let 


me help.” 
“All right. Where?” 


“Tt means 


It’s 
And 


said 


“T want one 


She nodded. 
He gave her his card. ‘“‘ Mahlon Ross, 
Broadway. Telephone, XXX Charlton.” 
“Mahlon,” she said. ‘‘What a queer 
name! I like it. I’ve got to go now. Teil 
me good-by, buddy dear.” 
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Her last glimpse of the canoe was b rng 
to her vision as it shot into the cove b/oy 
the screen of willows. { 

“Linda,” said she to her recovere! ge 
with severity, “just because that itt 
simp of a Tessie imagines herself hif. 
love with a man she’s decided to quits; 
reason for you to get swollen eyes id 
pink nose. Snap out of it! But I do thak 
she concluded thoughtfully as she cli 
the steps of the Erickson cottage, th 
Tessie didn’t give him quite a fair jg 
I wonder if Linda would have doniay 
better.” 
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Been acts Linda Erickson aj)li¢ 
herself to the peephole in the culaj 
More serious matters should have clin 
her attention, her first entrance being 
three minutes ahead. But she had a] 
ful confidence in herself, born of fim 
triumph. For this was the second priy 
tion of Fallen by the Wayside, the}e 
tember performance at the countrys 
having been such a pronounced succ 
due largely to the manner in which "fgg 
Malone was played—that the comm}j 
hall in Standiford had been taken |r 
benefit for the local hospital. 3 

Rehearsing for the repetition hacy 
been an unalloyed satisfaction to {i 
Erickson. On one count she was rh 
anxious to be rid of Tessie forever. ff 
that headstrong and impetuous y| 
working girl was far too much oecup 
mind with Mr. Mahlon Ross; so mu 
indeed, that his memory had been 
than one mind could contain comfort)l 
with the result that the surplus ha 
over into Linda Erickson’s consciou 
where, for sundry reasons of her owns 
found it inconvenient. With a singulaije 
versity she had decided that a man cai] 
of so irresponsible and reckless an ifg 
with a girl like Tessie was not the 
with whom the somewhat fastidious f 
Erickson would care to have any close |g 
ciation. If it occurred to her that Ty 


ic 


was quite as responsible for the flirtili 


as Ross she refuted the defense witli 
counter argument that Tessie was o1/ 
telephone girl and wasn’t supposed to Ho 
any better. Linda’s double life was 
ducing a lamentable confusion of valu 
Linda’s troubled mind. 

So long as she was involved in the : 
acter of Tessie she could not hope tir 
the otherself of the intrusive Ross. T 
once relegated to the past, however, 
should logically follow her into forgo? 
ness, 

Unfortunately logic does not always] 
tion effectively in emotional crises. 
had stuck persistently in her conscious 
after Tessie was put aside, and nov 
make matters worse, here was Tessie ¢ 
back to existence again. So Linda, drivi 
decisive action, had determined to }j 
it out with him once for all, and had-) 
Tessie—summoned him. 

But had he come? It rather appet 
not. She had bidden him find an early 
conspicuous place, and then was sor 
she had, and now was enraged bec} 
he hadn’t. Row by row she scaik 
the packed and fashionable audience ir 
baffling light. No Mahlon Ross that! 
could discover. Contemptuous Linda 
herself that nothing could be more in «1 
acter; but, deep within herself, Tis 
knew better. Still, even loyal Tessie 
her doubts. Well, if he really didn’t | 
enough to answer her call 

“Ready, second act,’’ the stage man 
announced. 

Mechanically Linda walked off 4 
Her interest in the performance was du} 
Thanks to her long absorption in the 
she would go through with it well oii 
she felt sure, but for her it would bea! 
stale and uninspiriting effort. 

“Places, please.” 

She took her seat at the desk. The} 
tain rose. Facing partly away from! 
audience she contrived to give it a side 
glance of examination, but in the glar 
the footlights it was only a mass of sill 
ettes, black picked out with white. Get 
out of her chair Tessie stretched, yaw! 
turned, flumped downstage, began zi 


business of groping for a lost hairpin, 
paratory to her opening line, when 
specialty not contemplated by the m 
agement was abruptly introduced. Fro 
far, dim, front-row corner of the be 
sounded a voice, gaspy but Ceeniii 


articulate: 
“Tessie!”’ 

Some said “Sh-h-h-h-h!” in scandali 
tones. Some laughed. Others app 


: 


: 


=% ; 


y it a realistic interpolation. The 
"ltered, gave one quick little uplift of 
in toward the unseen speaker, recoy- 
If and attacked her lines. But 
\yening speech was just one appalling 
4» and fumble. A sense of shocked 
lise, of coming disaster seeped through 
ence and communicated itself back 
actress, and at that her pride came 
+ aid. She pulled herself together, 
confidence and control as she went 
id when she reached the burlesque 
Sa scene she gave it with a fervor that 
] the house with her, playing direct 
t far corner of the balcony as she ap- 
to heaven for justice upon. the 
ing villain—and the too-self-forgetful 
oss did his shrinking part with infi- 
‘alism when he found the eyes of the 
ice following the accusatory gestures 
ersecuted girl—who had ruined her 
Wife by dipping her chewing gum in 
| liquor. 
' change from Tessie Malone to Linda 
Son, after the curtain, was dilatory, 
‘o far as costume went, complete. 
«ier it was equally comprehensive in a 
sense, the practitioner of the double 
\t less certain when she caught sight 
“hlon Ross waiting on the outer fringe 
lcatrlatory circle.. At that first 
hie of him something in her throat 
« little thick quiver. In his evening 
}3-he looked taller, browner, firmer of 
se, even, than she recalled him; but 
‘\izzical slant of the brows, the ques- 
zz eyes, the mobile mouth, the careless 
af carriage—were all the confirmation 
snories made more poignant. It struck 
“inda Erickson that even by her ex- 
y standards Mahlon Ross was an 
yatly presentable person. 
in you ever forgive my disgraceful 
»” was his greeting when he finally 
is her. “You carried it off magnifi- 
” 


‘yu seemed to be suffering from tem- 
* shock,” she answered demurely, 
«gh I don’t know why. Didn’t you 
Nirom the program?” : 
“\ere were no programs.”’ 
eavens! So there weren’t. I’d totally 
rten about the printing falling down. 
tidn’t expect Tessie until you saw her? 
qntrancing!”’ 
‘was bored and tired and half asleep, 
| iddenly she came walking out of the 
wad past into the empty present and— 
“not pardonable for losing hold on 
|?” 


e you asking Linda Erickson or 
ss Malone?”’ 
1 look slowly took in the grace and 
jor of the elaborately gowned_ girl, 
h, desolating momentary sense of re- 
tiess and inaccessibility. He shook his 
<'“T could hardly trust Miss Erickson 
ulerstand. There’s nothing about her 
tireally know, except the voice. Every 
ef that ——” He broke off. ‘No; 
3 must be to my true friend.” 
1;ouched the breast pocket of his coat, 
: rested a typed note, received on the 
us day, giving brief directions as to 
end place, and ending: 


‘he is going to be a special telephone 
nand I am in charge. Look out for me 
Ir Your true friend, / 
j TESSIE MALONE. 


““ssie?” she said lightly. 
c Tonight was her finish.’ 
-oved Tessie,’’ he said quietly. ! 
\'undred or more people had already 
ud Miss Erickson that evening that 
yjust loved or absolutely adored or 
re b batty over Tessie, but none 
€had produced the curious and annoy- 
‘|feet of making her flush from neck 
fiehead. Opportunely there arrived a 


““Tessie’s 


lle-aged athleticism, to whose congrat- 
tas the girl turned a happy smile. 

d you like it, dad?’’ she said. Then, 

hlon: “This is my boss. Mr. Ross, 
‘ss, am I?” retorted Mr. Erickson as 

‘ok hands with the young man. “It’s 


7e got a car here,”’ said Ross. “‘Can’t 
you up, Miss Erickson?” 

yu can take Miss Erickson up,” an- 
*11 the girl with significance. 

lat doesn’t need an interpreter,’’ was 
‘jempt reply, 


s 


buddy dear, 


THE SATURDAY 


But as they drove out of the light and 
traffic of the town upon a more secluded 


“road Miss Erickson was inexplicably dis- 


contented with the lightly impersonal 
slant which her escort gave to the conversa- 
tion. For herself it was all right and quite 
what she had specified for, of course; but 
inwardly Tessie the irrepressible was de- 
manding the tribute of memory. 

“Don’t you think you ought to put an 
artificial wreath on Tessie’s grave?’’ she 
demanded finally. 

He answered her in the samé words as 
before, but with deeper conviction: ‘‘I 
loved Tessie.” ; 

“Oh, yes; in a way, maybe.” 

“Tn every way.” 

“You didn’t make it any too plain to the 
poor girl.” 

“Whose fault was that? If she hadn’t 
dropped me out as 

“Tt wasn’t Tessie’s. 
Linda Erickson’s.” 

“You’re making that sufficiently clear 
to me now, Miss Erickson.”’ 

“Don’t get peeved, buddy.” At that 
only half intended echo from the past she 
could feel the quick, hard-drawn breath 
that for the instant pressed his shoulder 
against hers. ‘‘What’s the matter? You 
jumped,” she added mischievously. 

“Ghost voices.” 

“Yes, Tessie’s a ghost. She died of for- 
getfulness.” 


Perhaps it was 


“T traveled from one end to the other of | 


Fourth Street, Brooklyn, three separate 
times,”’ he said, “‘getting myself treated 
like a book agent in several thousand flats, 
none of whose occupants had ever heard of 
Tessie Malone.” 

“No!” she cried. “‘You didn’t!’’ She 
laughed, but there was a tremble in her 
mirth. “And if you’d found her, what 
would you have done?”’ 

“Asked her to marry me.” Nothing 
could have been more matter-of-fact than 
his tone. 

“What?” 

“Why not? I’ve never seen any other 
woman who absorbed every thought and 
wish of mine as she did.” 

“Do you know,”’ said the girl slowly, ‘I 
think Tessie would have been game enough 
to turn you down. She’d have figured out 
that she couldn’t live up to you, and that, 
after the novelty had worn off, you’d be 
ashamed of her. She was a wise little guy, 
Tessie, in her way. Turn in here, 
Mr. Ross.”’ 

The car threaded a shrubby driveway 
and drew up at a flight of steps. Ross 
helped the girl out. 

“Then Tess didn’t care enough,” said he. 

“T’m not sure she didn’t. But she had 
her pride too. And she thought that if the 
man did care a lot he was a snob not to go 
through with it.’ 

“T was,’’ he confessed. ‘“‘I admit it. A 
snob and a coward. The two things always 
go together. Snobs are afraid of their own 
world.” 

She darted away from him, leaving a 
golden gossamer of laughter in theair. Her 
call rang back from within doors: ‘“ Wait 
there. - It-may take me a few minutes to 
find the papers.” 

He dropped into a porch chair, his mind 
groping amidst uncertainties, hopes, enter- 
prises, conjectures. So deeply did he be- 
come engrossed that he roused himself only 
when the marvel of her voice at his side 
complained, “Are you asleep? I’ve spoken 
to you twice, buddy.” 

He jumped to his feet. She stood before 
him, trim and dainty and again attainable 


_in the rough khaki outfit. 


“Tess!” he cried. 
When at last and rather reluctantly she 


' released herself—‘‘ Yes; that was Tessie,” 
' said she. ‘For good-by.”’ 
“ome dark man bearing himself with ‘ 


He had jealously retained hold upon one 
hand, pressed to his heart. Now there was 
a manipulation of dark magic, and when 
she caught it away to hold it up to her view 
something sparkled significantly on the 


nger. 
““Oh!”’ she whispered. “‘ Did you get that 


‘on purpose? For Tessie?’ 


“For the girl I love. I don’t much care 
what she calls herself.’’ 

“T—] think that must be Tessie. But, 
suppose Linda Erickson 
should wake up tomorrow morning and 
find that ring on her finger. What would 
she do?” 

“T should think she’d call up XXX 
Charlton.” 

The girl drooped her lips down upon the 
stone. ; 

“Poor Tessie!’’ she sighed. 
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“Tt Outwears Three Ordinary Ties—and Never Wrinkles” 


MAGINE having your favorite tie wear three 

times as long as you’d expect it to! If it’s a Spur 
_ Tie Four-in-Hand it will. .No tying and untying 
\ to wear it out—or wrinkle it and spoil the knot. 
It’s always tied up for you. You'll appreciate the 
long wear of this different necktie as well as its 
other unusual features. 


10 Good Reasons Why You Should Wear It! 


1. It comes hand tied —better than you’d tie yourself. 

2. Positively cannot wrinkle—keeps its good appearance always. 
3. Slips easily in collar —no binding, no yanking. 

4. Economical—outwears three ordinary ties. 

5. On ina jiffy—whether stiff or soft collar. 

6. Adjusts like any four-in-hand—you fix the knot as you like it. 
7. Stays put!. No adjusting during the day. 

8. Never needs pressing. 

9. Stylish! You never saw a neater looking four-in-hand. 

10: Made inan assortment of beautiful silks —just the kind you like. 


If you’re looking for style, value and convenience 
in a tie you should buy a Spur Tie Four-in-Hand 
today. 

If your dealer won’t supply you send $1.00 for a Spur Tie 

Four-in-Hand, specifying color preference—send for a Bull 

Dog style book anyway. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY, Inc., 120 Battery Street 
San Francisco 


50° The SpurTie Bow 50° 


with patented feature Stylish Convenient 


Ask your Dealer for 


75? BULL-DO G 75% 


te PE NDE RS AN SS 


MORE AND BETTER BULLDOG GARTERS 
RUBBER ide and narrow web 30° 
LONGER WEAR a Guaranteed to wear 365 days 


BULL DOG BELTS, 
VESTOFF SUSPENDERS 
_ Worn out of sight under 
the shirt 75° 


GREATER COMFORT 
GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR 
365 DAYS 
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Just what is Listerine, 
anyhow? 


OU’LL be ‘interested to know 

just why Listerine is so efliicient 
and so safe as an antiseptic—why it 
has grown so steadily in_ popularity 
for the last half century. 


The antiseptic ingredients of 


Listerine, such as thyme, eucalyptus, 
baptisia, gaultheria and mentha, are 
with a 


scientifically combined 


saturated solution of boric acid. 

Thus it has a two-fold antiseptic 
effect — first, the liquid itself guards 
against infection; then upon evapo- 
ration it leaves a film of pure boric 
acid to protect the wound while 
Nature heals. 


Its action is sate and sure. Don’t 


be without it at home. 


You will find Listerine useful in the home 
in dozens of ways. Read the little book- 
let that comes packed with every bottle. 


LAMB ERT bas NUR CAL COON BA NY, 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


breakfast, but never until that morning had 
I thought about the pits left in my saucer. 
Suddenly it flashed across me how waste- 
ful it all was—those half dozen pits each 
morning—and I said to myself, ‘‘Why 
should those pits be thrown away? Why 
shouldn’t they work for you, Bill Guff?”’ 
From that moment I began to save my 


prune pits. What for, I had no idea. ButI ° 
had had my vision! I knew now that I could ~ 


make good! 
CHAPTER IV, 
EARLY DISCOURAGEMENTS 


T FIRST everyone discouraged me, but 

I did not care. Indeed, it heartened 

me, for I knew no one ever made good un- 

less he was discouraged at the start. How- 

ever, at eighteen I had a severe blow. The 
doctor forbade me to eat prunes! 

If you have never saved prune pits—and 
to the best of my knowledge no one besides 
myself ever has—you have no idea how fast 
they accumulate, nor how black the world 
seemed as I set aside the old horsehair 
trunk that contained my treasures, and 
turned my mind to some other way of mak- 
ing good! 


CHAPTER V 
EARLY INVENTIONS 


FELT my next step should be to invent 

something, or, failing that, to get hold 
of someone else’s invention. And thus it 
proved. I believe it is not generally known 
that I was the inventor of the straw hats 
worn in summer by ice-wagon horses, or of 
the pink, blue and white paper trouserettes 
worn by all French chops in the better 
restaurants—but these two perfectly sim- 
ple things laid the foundation of my for- 
tunes. The tongs that come with boxes of 
candy, to be thrown away immediately 
upon opening, have been attributed to me 
also, but erroneously. I only bought the 
patent from a friend who had spent his 
entire fortune and eighteen years in a cellar 
perfecting them. 

But now that I was making good I felt 
the need of a factory to make it in. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GREAT FACTORY WHERE I MAKE GOOD 


ELL, I wish you could have seen that 

factory when I first took hold of it! 
Rolls of dust under the beds, cracker 
crumbs and foreign matter all over the 
place, and the ice boxes hadn’t been cleaned 
for goodness knows how long! By jingo, 
but it makes me proud to look at it now! 
Twelve square miles of overhead, with 
accrued interest as high as you can see it, 
and fiscal years, production, indebtedness, 
sinking funds, deposits, capital and labor 
wherever you look. To say nothing of the 
f. o. b. and the smoke. 


DRAWN BY TOM BROWN 


qr 


Yet always, above the whir of the 
chinery I seemed to hear a voice that 
Prunes} 


CHAPTER vin 
“THE WAR—AND My Orrorrontr 


EPBEN came the spring of. 1917 ani 
Government’s stirring call for pruni 
and-tin foil! At last my vision was} 
dicated! I was the only man in the U 
States able to respond immediately, th 
ityis‘an everlasting regret’ to me t] 
had not foreseen the demand. for. a 
Needless to say, I gave prune’ pi 
hurt.’ What was done with then T d 
know. Nobody seems to know. Nor 
care. Enough for me that.in my cou 
hour of need I could serve her. I had | 


good! —Katharine Dayt 
. (THE END) © i 


. You are Old, Grandma Willia| 


OU are old, Grandma Williams, 
young man exclaimed, ; ad 
“Yet.your silvery tresses are bobbed. 
' Fora dame of your years you Shou f 
quite ashamed. 
Oh, I think that you ought to be mobt 


“In my a Grandma Williams rij 
to the lad. »! 

“T would sit in the parlor and knit; 
And I weep when I think of the saci 
TI had, 
That's the reason I jazz it a bit.” | 


“You are old, Grandma Williams, 
young man remarked, 
“Yet your stockings are rolled at the ly 
And the fellows all tell me your cors¢ @ 
parked 
When you dance at those afternoon \ 


“Can that stuff!’”’ Grandma Williams rl 
with a shout. 
“Though my get-up don’t suit you, pe) y 
Yet it gives me more freedom for mn 
about 
When I sit in a session of craps.” 


“You are old, Grandma Williams,” hs 
once again, 
“And your language is far from pol} 
eee che speed past acop. Andi gi 1 


ain 
To ite that you joy-ride at nighi 


“Oh, a@ woman’s as young as she feel: 8 
replied, 
“So just try to get that in your noddle 
And I ain’t had such fun since your \im 
father died. ) 
Say, they’ re starting the band, kid.# 
toddle.’ —Newman Ly. 


It’s Hard 


“There’s never, never an end to pick- 
ing things up!” The lament of every 
housewife. Isn’t it perhaps mostly 
because there are no convenient places 
to throw things? 


A man—or a woman, for that matter 
—crumples up the paper wrapper of a 
package, and puts it on table or chair 
: simply because he doesn’t know what 
else to do with it conveniently. In 
another room it’s perhaps a piece of 
string or a discarded newspaper or 
shavings of a sharpened pencil—there 
always seems to be something. 


looking trash basket in every room, 
conveniently placed—isn’t that the 
answer? It gathers the trash auto- 
matically—saves you many steps and 
bendings and “preachings.” 


The Vul-Cot Basket is famous in the 
business world. Now it’s starting 
to do for the Home what it 
| has done for the Office. For 
| the office it had to be plain. 
For the home it’s entirely new 
and different. A beautiful 
basket-weave design is stamped 
right into the fibre in colors 
which will harmonize perfectly 


EN 


MATE REAL’ O'F IVA 


to Keep a Tidy Home 
without Handy Places for Trash sen 


A substantial, appropriately good- : 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


MILLION 
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ca ta 


with any of your furniture—a rich 
brown and a deep green for general 
use in library, living room and bed 
room; an attractive neutral walnut 
for the kitchen; and light colors ap- 
propriate for use in the bath room 
and perhaps some bed rooms. And the 
new home sizes also are most conven- 
ient:—a smaller basket for the living 
room, a large one for the kitchen, and 
a roomy clothes hamper. 


Attached to every Vul-Cot is an 
absolute guarantee to replace any 
basket that fails in normal service 
within five years. 


Your favorite department store, sta- 
tionery store or house-furnishings store 
should now have Vul-Cots in stock. If 
for some reason you can’t get Vul-Cots 
in your neighborhood, write us at once, 
giving us the name of your dealer, and 

we will see that you are supplied. 


An interesting color-booklet 
illustrates all of the Vul-Cot 
Home Receptacles; gives sizes 
and many suggestions of their 
helpfulness to you. We'll be 
glad to mail you a free copy. = ey 
Just ask for it on a postal. 


&Y 


In the Living Room and Library 


RECEPTACLES 
Guaranteed for 5 Years 


HARD- AS LEATHER, DURABLE AS STEEL 


USES—AS 


BONE, (OPO ENS ES FNS 
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cleaner, safer 
“Towel ~Service 
for your oltice 


Plate-glass Mirror (worth $3.00) 
Nickel-plated Rack (worth 3 1.50) 
150 Scottissue Towels (worth $_.50) 


5.00 


Our recent announcement 
offering the Scot TissueTowel out- 
fit to the public has met with 
such instant response that our 
manufacturing facilities are being 
taxed to the utmost to supply 
them in sufficient quantity. 

Modern offices and homes 
everywhere throughout the 
country are enjoying the 
superior, sanitary Towel service 
they’ve always wanted. 

j ScotTissue Towels are the 

\ greatest aid to “Clean Hands in 
Business.” They are so easy to 
use—so efficient, convenient, 
economical and safe. They pro- 
vide a clean, fresh, white, soft, 
thirsty towel to every person for 
every wash-up. 

Ask your stationer, druggist or 
department store for a ScotTissue 
Towel outfit. If he can’t supply 
you, send us his name and $3.00 
and we’ll see that you are 
supplied. 


¢f 


SS Really DRIES 


+ cumpecumoe cums 


? 


Every ScotTissue Towel contains 
millions of soft Thirsty Fibres, 
which absorb four times their 
weight in water. They make 
ScotTissue the quickest-drying, 
most satisfactory towels made, 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels 
with harsh, non-absorbent paper towels. 
Look for the name on every towel. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco 


Scot flissue 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


owels 


for Clean Hands in'Business~ 


' 120,000 taels. 
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Nieh’s father was governor successively 
of the provinces of Kiang-su and Che- 
kiang. This means that he was a rich 
man’s son and destined for the more or 
less useless life of the conventional Chinese 
official. At an early age, however, he de- 
termined to do something constructive for 
his country, and not only studied English 
with tutors but took private courses in 
electrical and chemical engineering. When 
he was twenty-five some shares in the 
Heng Foong Cotton Mill at Yangzepoo, 
near Shanghai, came into his hands. It 
was one of the pioneer mills of China, had 
less than 15,000 spindles, and was being 
run at a considerable loss. Without ex- 
perience or technical knowledge he deter- 
mined to reorganize the institution. 

Through his father’s influence he bor- 
rowed 80,000 Shanghai taels—a Shanghai 
tael is worth about seventy cents gold— 
and was so successful in his administration 
that the first twelve months of operation 
under his management yielded a profit of 
Nieh still owns this mill, 
which now has 40,000 spindles and employs 
1600 people. This is the type of man who, 
with the possible exception of H. Y. Moh, 
is the foremost factor in China’s cotton 
spinning, for he helped to organize the 
Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Association 
and was responsible for the Cotton Im- 
provement Committee, of .which he is 
chairman. 

Nieh is tall, lithe and spectacled. With 
him I went out to see his latest venture, 
which is the Great China Cotton Mill, 
located on the Whangpoo River, a small 
tributary of the Yang-tse, about twenty- 
five miles from Shanghai. Woosung, not 
far away, was the rendezvous for Chinese 
pirates in the old days when river brigand- 
age flourished in those parts. 

Here Nieh has constructed what is in 
many respects the model cotton mill of 
China, for the series of immense concrete 
structures, with power plant and subsidiary 
buildings, cover an area of twenty-five 
acres. The entire establishment represents 
the last word in equipment and welfare 
facilities. Hygiene as well as output is 
among the first Nieh considerations. The 
Great China Cotton Mill represents a real 
advance in Chinese industry. It employs 
2800 people and I have not seen a more 
contented lot anywhere. All together, Nieh 
is interested in half a dozen big mills, and 
in each one his ideas of factory efficiency, 
based on the American model, rule. 

Near by is the China Machine Works, 
which was also established by Nieh, where 
he manufactures spindles, looms and ma- 
chine parts. In this adjunct he is taking a 
step towards self-sufficiency. Though Nieh 
realizes that China owes a great debt to 
foreign industrial influence and still needs 
foreign aids, he is a disciple of that self- 
help which in the end must spell the social 
and commercial salvation of the country. 


The Rise of Mr. Nieh 


Nieh’s career—he is only forty-two— 
is an epitome of what the progressive 
Chinese can do the moment he gears his 
keen intelligence and application to mod- 
ern things. I was amazed at his knowledge 
of American and European industries. He 
is perhaps the leading advocate of voca- 


tional education in China and has endowed . 


various schools of this kind. On the way 
out to the Great China Mill we stopped at 
a social settlement which is called Hull 
House, in honor of the institution founded 
by Jane Addams at Chicago. It is sup- 
ported by several individual cotton-mill 
owners of the new type, who pay twenty- 
five cents a year for the education of each 
child taught there. With this paltry sum 
a Chinese child is not only taught to read 
and write but also gets manual instruction. 
Nowhere else in the world can a small 
amount accomplish so much as in China. 

I can give no better evidence of the 
caliber of C. C. Nieh than to say that on 
the morning that he took me out to the 
Great China Mill he was a few minutes 
late in keeping the appointment. In apolo- 
gizing for what he regarded as a dis- 
courtesy he explained that the reason for 
his tardiness was that he had just delivered 
an address before the National Christian 
Conference then in session at Shanghai, 
on the relationship between business and 
morals; a highly necessary codrdination, 
I might add, for China. Nieh is not only 
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a Christian but practices the gospel tlt 
preaches. He is the exact opposite of} 
is known in China as the rice Chrij, 
who is so often charged with capite; 
conversion for utilitarian purposes or) 

Of equal rank in the Chinese ct 
Who’s Who is H. Y. Moh, who is ¢ 
the richest men in the republic. 
you have the increasingly familiar typ 
the Chinese self-made man. Twent} 
years ago he did not know a word of'y 
lish and was an obscure clerk in thety 
of a cotton merchant at Shanghai, whh 
brought him up, for his parents were\ 
Today he is managing director of }; 
cotton mills representing 150,000 spi 
and 600 looms and with a paid-up ¢jj 
of 6,000,000 Shanghai taels. 

Like Nieh, Moh was ambitious fo 


ing first taught himself the language. 
he became connected with the Kis 
Railway and rose to be chief of its 


Pa 


Mr. Moh’s Constructive Wo 


In 1909, when he was thirty-two yes 
age, he had saved enough money tigi 
himself the technical education that Ih 
so long desired. He first entered thij 
versity of Wisconsin. Subsequent 
studied at the University of Illinois, he 
he completed a course in agricultur\a 
took his degree as Bachelor of Scne 
He also took a special course in soap) 
ing at the Armour Institute in Chicajla 
studied cotton planting and manufac? 
at the Agricultural and Mechanicaty 
lege of Texas. When you consider tlt} 
this time he was well advanced in thik 
ties, it is plainly to be seen that the Cne 
of his type take no half steps in prepatti 
for a life work. 

Upon his return to China, Moh 
lished his first cotton miil. At that the 
it was in 1915—the general belief io 
the Chinese was that they could nevist 
cessfully compete with Japan in | 
textiles. The Twenty-One Demané 
been enforced and it looked as if N 
had fastened a strangle hold upon bi 
nese industrial production. Moh, hoy 
proved, as did Nieh, that China couline 
than hold her own. 

Since 1915 Moh’s business life ha be 
one continuous expansion. The impite 
detail, however, lies in his efforts for an 
ardization. He was the first manuféii 
to spin fine yarns and he was all t 
pioneer in the manufacture of shirtin| a 
jeans. In 1914 he established the itt 
experiment station which is namecall 
him, where American seeds are distriuli 
gratis among farmers. To encourag(( 
nese agriculturists to use America’sé 
he set up at his own expense in Sharh 
cotton ginnery with American gins|\ 
only is he the author of a widely distri 
book called Simple Remarks on iter 


provement, but he has also translated). | 
Taylor’s well-known Principles of Se’1ti 
Management into Chinese. Incidita 
Moh organized the Chinese Industria3ai 
and the Chinese Cotton Goods Exeit 
of which he is president. It is doulful 
any American magnate can surpai tl 
record of constructive advancement ]th 
self and of industry. 

If you met H. Y. Mohin a crowd \@ 
nese you would never single him outs! 
individual who has achieved so mil 
such a brief time, for he is only fori 
He is undersized, wears Chinese att»! 
face is keen and his eyes alert. I askediii 
analyze the Chinese industrial sititl 
for me and he said: 

“We have just begun our develojie 
China is so vast that the slight wor d 
so far by a few of her enlightenev 
chants and industrial workers in thellll 
ent commercial centers is insignificanW! 
you apply American standards. Evy} @ 
ton manufacturing and flour maki, # 
two best-developed branches, hay ™ 
become half of what they should be 

“The first factor which has retarc} ! 
industrial development is the lack | #! 
quate communications. We have Ol/+ 
per cent of the mileage of the au! 
With railways and good pa 
combined with navigation lines conitt 
China with America and Europ »¢ 
supply raw materials and foodstuf 
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j world. Mankind need not worry 
coal for at least another thousand 
? China can open and transport her 
rl )US coal reserves by modern meth- 


also need uniform currency and 
quate banking system. Our banks 
o be reorganized because interest 
aspecially in the north, frequently 
to from 10 to 20 per cent a year. 
a great inconvenience to business. 
Jhina needs badly is a standardized 
y. We have too many different 
f money and it creates confusion. 
> frequency of political disturbances 
o retarded the industrial advance. 
waluable properties are without pro- 
from bandits, and farsighted busi- 


i 


en shrink from pushing industry in 
jerior at their own risk. If China 
minate militarism industry will at 
» speeded up. , 
m, too, there is the scarcity: of 
al knowledge and practical experi- 
. With technical knowledge the Chi- 
wn easily succeed in any industry, 
ai: there is such little competition 
ually 100 per cent possibility for a 
4 business enterprise to prove suc- 


sf 

1 Chinese are gratified over the 
stice given us by America at the 
sfigton Conference. The Shan-tung 
stn was settled and this settlement 
old all China. It means that the eco- 
ai pressure following Japanese en- 
ignent on our territory is removed. 
h money for the redemption of the 
ning Railway is raised by the people 
du time, and the railway and other 
1g. properties are restored to us, China 
ood chance for self-reformation.” 
qld continue this roster of cotton 
‘es over a considerable space. Nieh 
_loh, however, are sufficient to show 
qulity of the progressives who are not 
y tilding up Chinese industry but Chi- 
2 orals as well. When you contem- 
ehe romance of their achievements 
ve the feéling that the era of produc- 
:zvancement for the whole country is 
lyaunched. 


wes of China’s Backwardness 


h assing, it may be worth while to 
obs a little-known reason for China’s 
igial backwardness. I am reminded 
t scause Moh referred to the lack of 
imal knowledge among his country- 
1. “he average Chinese still thinks and 
ik in the language of the great sages 
che These philosophers naturally 
wiothing of modern scientific appli- 
2s Therefore they have handed down 
Wds of wisdom about railways or 
thery. In many parts of China people 
(pose railroads because they think 
tse of the locomotives disturbs the 
itof their ancestors. It follows that 
jjinese language has no Western 
mal phrases. The native engineer or 
isial manager must, therefore, resort 
Ir ish to give instructions to his subor- 
3 who do not speak English. By 

2y learn the meaning of the techni- 
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ases, 
heotton industry represents only one 
f Chinese industrial development. 
mhas been a conspicuous growth in 
tr anufacture. The forty mills of 1912 
€ spanded to one hundred and three, 
ui ig those of Manchuria, at the pres- 
te. In Shanghai and vicinity there 
tl ty modern flour plants. 
h Great War speeded up Chinese 
r illing. China raises about 200,000,- 
_Shels of wheat a year, which is 
ahd about one quarter the American 
dition. In connection with wheat 
$ you have the usual handicap due 
h tage of transport. The great prov- 
S the northwest yield immense quan- 
, wheat, but it cannot be transported 
E\tern China, where it would bring 
five times the price that it fetches 
ide. Julean Arnold estimates that it 
S\om fifteen to twenty cents a ton- 
‘transportation in Shen-si by native 
S as compared to one-seventeenth 
ot a ton-mile for haulage of wheat 
erican railways. Hence the more 
ache Shen-si farmers raise the worse 
it’ are, because it becomes a drug on 
wn market. In any consideration 
1ese industry you invariably reach 
1e blind wall reared by inadequacy 
‘sport. Until China has at least 
‘miles more of railway she cannot 
ito her own industrially. 
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All experts unite in the belief that after 
cotton, silk offers perhaps the best oppor- 
tunity in Chinese industry. Here you 
touch one of the ancient activities of the 
Chinese, for in years gone by it vied with 
tea as the principal export. At the mention 
of Chinese tea and silk there is conjured 
up a picture of the old days when galleons 
sailed the high seas and the Chinese mer- 
chant was in reality a prince. China had 
the monopoly on both these commodities 
and they were known and dealt in wherever 
the trade winds blew. The phrase ‘‘ China 
trade’’ was synonymous with wealth and 
commercial power, and it had a traditional 
background rich with the aroma of what 
romancers called the spices of the East. 

Tea and silk, so far as export from China 
is concerned, have fallen on evil times. 
Eighty per cent of America’s supplies of 
raw silk now comes from Japan, while 
China provides only the remaining 20 
per cent. One reason is that the American 
high-speed machine looms cannot use the 
Chinese skein made for the Chinese hand 
looms, as it is too long and not uniform 
in texture. It does not meet the require- 
ments of what is known as the standard 
American skein. Another reason is that 
for years diseases have ravaged the Chinese 
silkworm, whereas the Japanese employ 
more scientific methods in caring for the 
worm. 


Reforms in the Silk Industry 


Since 1920, when the silk bubble burst in 
Japan—the story of the panic was told in 
a previous article of this series—silk pro- 
duction has been in a bad way in Japan 
and China, but notably in China. The 
Japanese trouble is due to inflation and 
mad speculation, while the Chinese di- 
lemma grows out of general bad business 
conditions together with lack of stand- 
ardization in production. The Silk Associa- 
tion of America and the United States 
Department of Agriculture have combined 
to help China out of her hole. Sericulture 
is now being reorganized under scientific 
preceptorship. 

The fact that Japan has snatched the 
bulk of the silk export from China is just 
another evidence of the value of science 
in modern industry. Most Chinese silk is 
much finer in quality than the Japanese, 
but Japan has got away with the trade be- 
cause she has used more modern and there- 
fore more aggressive methods. As a matter 
of fact many Japanese dealers buy silk in 
China and sell it as their own product. 
The Chinese silk trade, however, lacks the 
element of gambling which has on more 
than one occasion demoralized the Japa- 
nese market. 

Chinese silk reform must begin with the 
raw material. 
been disease-ridden silkworms. Under the 
auspices of the International Society for 
the Improvement of Sericulture in China 


a campaign for improving worms has been | 


inaugurated. The most conspicuous work 
is being done in the Sericulture Depart- 
ment of the Canton Christian College, 
which, by the way, is cne of the most useful 
and practical institutions in the Far East 
and is located on the Pearl River, a short 
distance from Canton. Groves of mul- 
berry trees have been set out here and 
immense numbers of certified egg sheets, 
as they are called, are being produced for 
sale to Chinese farmers. The result is that 
the worm crop is already 50 per cent better. 
Good worms mean good cocoons, and 
therefore good silk. Just how much this 
helps the Chinese silk trade is revealed 
when I quote a well-known silk expert. 
He said: 

“Without planting another acre in mul- 
berry trees or investing another dollar 
in raising cocoons, the Shanghai district, 
with disease-free eggs, can raise from 
three to five times the amount of silk 
now produced. This means adding $50,- 


000,000 gold to the wealth of the section.” | 


The Shanghai district, by the way, and the 
Canton area form the two most important 
silk-producing regions in China. 

One agency in the reform of the Chinese 
silk industry is the Shanghai International 
Testing House, established largely through 
the efforts of the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica, with Chinese codperation. Silk that 
passes its test is accepted in any market 
on certificates from the testing house. A 
similar establishment will be set up in 
Canton, which is one of the great silk 
centers of China. 

With their usual intelligence the Chinese 
are taking advantage of the aid given them 


The principal defect has | 
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‘Ditto is Saving 
WILSON & CO. 
"14,000 a Year 


For seven years now, Wilson & Co., Chicago 
packers, have had © Ditto working in their or- 
der department. 


©Ditto, from the master order, makes every 
form required to fill and ship each order with 
maximum speed. Orders on various depart- 
ments—from one to thirty copies — invoices, 
receipts, shipping instructions, memoranda for 
accounting —all fly from “Ditto within a few 
moments. 


Every copy is a facsimile of the original — 
no chance for mistakes. Each copy is legible, 
clean, and correct. 


“Ditto is saving us approximately $14,000 
yearly in typists’ salaries,” reports Wilson & 
Co. “There’s a real saving in time and the 
elimination of mistakes, too.” 


There’s Plenty of Work for‘ Ditto 
in All Concerns, Large and Small 


Order handling is only one of “Ditto’s many 
uses. There’s work for Ditto in every office 
or factory, mill or shop. For every large con- 
cern, such as Wilson & Co., there are dozens 
of smaller organizations employing this time 
and money saving method. Requisitions, or- 
ders, bills of lading, invoices, reports, and all 
the other numerous forms essential to modern 
business can_be speedily and economically 
prepared on* Ditto. Find out what’ Ditto 
will do for you—use the coupon today! 


This is“ DITTO 


Ditto is a time-tried duplicating method that swiftly and 
economically provides up to 100 exact copies of all or any 
part of any matter that can be typed, written, or drawn. 
No re-writing required, no chance for errors. Colors can be 
used. No type to set, no stencil to cut, no carbon paper 
to pack. Any bright boy or girl can operate it. 


Sa 1 TOx 
530 South Dearborn Street 
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Good pok sausage--natchelly 
Ise fo’ dat. But ‘thout my 
pancakes ‘taint much ! 


Tea | 


ET a package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour from your 
grocer today. It’s ready-mixed, so 
you just add water (or milk) to it 
and make the finest pancakes 
you’ve ever tasted, pancakes with 
the old-time Southern flavor. For 
real buckwheat cakes, get Aunt 
Jemima Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour, the ye//ow Aunt Jemima 
package. 


Copyright, 1922, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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by America. The filature system—a fila- 
ture is the place where silk is spun from the 
cocoons—is being reorganized on a steam- 
power basis, so as to meet modern require- 
ments. The effect can already be seen in 
silk export. A few years ago Canton was 
exporting from 15,000 to 20,000 bales of 
raw silk yearly. In 1921, 44,000 bales 
were shipped. Since the average price of a 
bale of silk is about $750 gold—in times 
of frenzied speculation it is four and five 
times this amount—you get some idea of 
the value of the silk business. 

So with the weaving of silk cloth. Up to 
last year there were only a few modern 
silk-weaving establishments in all China. 
Most of the looms are still operated by 
hand. When I went to Hang-chau I visited 
some of these establishments, which have 
not changed in method or equipment in a 
thousand years. Hang-chau now has one 
large mill equipped with power looms and 
others are projected. 

With silk, as with cotton, the tendency 
in China is toward modern industrializa- 
tion, and this in turn means _ progress. 
Turn to tea, and you find that medieval 
methods still obtain, with the result that 
the once immense tea trade is in eclipse. 
For years tea was almost as synonymous 
with China as was the pigtail. Now that 
the queue is nearly gone, China’s tea export 
has almost followed it into oblivion. China 
introduced tea to the world, and in the 
great day of the overseas traffic in it her 
produce was preéminent. At one time she 
exported 300,000,000 pounds, one-third of 
which was consumed in Great Britain. 
Last year she shipped exactly 933,700 
pounds to the United Kingdom. This 
tells the whole story. Never was there 
such a mighty fall in business. 

On account of the enormous home con- 
sumption China probably grows more tea 
than the rest of the world combined, but 
she is unable to renew her grip on overseas 
distribution. The first and foremost dent 
in her trade was put there by the Indian 
and Ceylon product, which is not only 
cheaper but is produced along up-to-date 
lines. In China tea is not grown on planta- 
tions but is raised by individual farmers 
on small areas. The leaves are picked and 
withered in precisely the same way that they 
were centuries ago. In India and Ceylon, 
on the other hand, there are huge scientifi- 
cally laid-out plantations, equipped with 
all modern mechanical aids. Moreover, 
the Indian and Ceylon planters have ex- 
ploited their product in the markets of the 
world through the one best agency for 
merchandising, which is printer’sink. They 
have learned that it pays to advertise. |. 


Can the Tea Trade be Revived? 


Another reason for the decline in Chinese 
tea exports is the virtual closing of the 
Russian market. Formerly the Russians 
were the greatest alien consumers of Chi- 
nese tea. Until the Bolsheviks played 
havoe with everything they absorbed more 
than 100,000,000 pounds of the China 
production each year. Even before the 
red horror broke, the Slavs were beginning 
to turn to the Indian article. Of course 
China’s tea trade with Russia is only 
temporarily halted, but meanwhile the dis- 
ruption plays havoe with the tea growers. 

The tea season of 1920-21 was probably 
the most disastrous ever known to Chinese 
dealers. H. H. Fox, the British commer- 
cial counselor for China, is authority for 
the statement that in May, 1920, Chinese 
black tea was practically unsalable. Only 
30,000 half chests of Hu-nan and Hu-peh 
tea were produced, and the bulk of it 
remains unsold to this day. The normal 
output in these two areas is 400,000 half 
chests. 

China faces the alternative of improving 
her tea product and lessening the cost, or 
losing the trade altogether. The Chinese 
appreciate the seriousness of the situation, 
and what is termed a tea bureau has been 
established under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Commerce, and an 
effort will be made to standardize tea in 


the same way that silk culture is being» 


improved. The Chinese pin their faith on a 


substitute another beverage in the place of 
alcohol, and they hope it will be their tea. 

Cotton, flour and silk are merely details 
in a growing industrialization that is ex- 
panding to a score of commodities. In one 
of the previous articles I showed how the 
soy bean had made Manchuria not only 


- commerce amounted to only 843,7 
revival of their trade in America. They « 
believe that since the enactment of the 
Volstead Law the United States must 
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famous but also rich. Practically) 
tire bean output is grown by } 
although the milling and marke} 
largely in Japanese hands. hi 
speeded up her output of porcelain 
metals and minerals, straw braid|s 
carpets, cigarettes, glassware, 1 
ivory novelties, leather and laces. 

Certain picturesque Chinese in 
are worth more than passing 1) 
Nearly everybody has read about) 
cient eggs which form a strong—I\ 
word advisedly—feature of every th 
and the Chinese are long on banque, 
as to the food and time consumed" 
eggs, however, are not confined te 
dinners. Everybody who can an 
buy eats them. They are sold 
streets by innumerable venders. If 
half the restaurants seem to be Ft 

Quite naturally the Westerner 
the idea that these hoary eggs arp 
old. Certainly they taste old, wl) 
have conquered your sense of tab 
smell and eat one. As a matter{ 
few of these blackened eggs are rety 
A Chinese expert informed me tlt 
can make a “‘fifty-year-old egg” or" 
by cooking it in lime, which cons 
and gives it a gamy flavor. Since a‘ 
eggs look and taste alike to the c 
Chinese, this overnight maturity) 
compresses fifty years into a ye 
makes little difference. 


Traffic in Vintage Egg: 


——— 


The egg business, therefore, is o 
great staples of China. Since 80. 
of the population are in agriculture] 
everyone raises eggs and has lj 
Being thrifty souls, they sell andp 
consume the output. Many uniqu) 
ods are used to supplement naturallg 
ing. In some sections a brick « 
stove is used as an incubator. | 
alternate layers of heated rice hus 
eggs are placed in a tub, the heateb 
being changed every day. In remo) 
districts old men and women hati 
successfully by carrying them ij 
clothing. This is not surprising, } 
aged on the farms seldom wash or 
their garments. . 

Nearly 500,000,000 whole eggs, 
fresh or preserved, were exporte: 
China last year, while the total egg4 
of eight provinces, including Shat 
the heart of the egg belt, was 1,500,0), 
Thus the helpful hen is a real fa 
Chinese commerce. The Chinese h 
developed a considerable industry i} 
and albumen. In normal years the D 
of these ingredients alone aggrega 
000,000 pounds and are worth ove§ 
000,000 gold. 

Another unique industry is in } 
hair and hair nets. For years the ip 
of hair from China have averagett 
than 3,000,000 pounds a year. 1 
ness got a tremendous boom follow: 
overthrow of the Manchu dynastyi 
the cutting of queues became genera) 
ordinary supply of hair is increail 
combings from barber-shop cuttin; 
by women, who frequently sell the 
in times of financial trouble. Mo} 
nets are exported from China thai 
any other country. The industry )s 
troduced into China by the Gi 
shortly after they acquired the lease! 
tory in Shan-tung. Chi-fu, however: 
center of the trade, and exported | 
000 gross of hair nets last year. He 
hair is bleached and dyed and made} 
the American markets in assorted ) 
I traveled from Hong-Kong to i 
with a merchant known as the Ha) 
King, who told me that his bus 
amounts to nearly $5,000,000 a rea) 

All this leads to the important fe 
China’s foreign trade, despite the! 
business slump and the decline ins 
the country is on a silver basis—has/ 
steadily. In 1920 the exports amour? 
541,631,300 haikwan taels, while 
ports were 762,250,230 haikwan ti 
total volume of 1,303,881,530 he 
taels. Ten years ago China’s entire 


—. 


taels. In China foreign trade does 
yet enter into the life of the people 1! 
thing like the same proportions thé 
with Western nations. China’s 
business per capita is barely 

of that of the United States. 

The preceding reference to hai 
brings us to a brief but necessa 
tion of Chinese currency, which 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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licated as the national politics. 
he country itself, it needs unification 

dardization. Although customs, 
) trade, taxes and wealth generally 
koned in taels, there is no such 
» A tael is a weight of silver, and 
gs an ounce. For modern trade pur- 
t does not appear actually in transac= 
ind is a nominal or bookkeeping unit. 
¢he English guinea, it is a money of 
sit. When used, it comes in what is 
», as sycee shoes of fifty taels, which 
that this piece of silver, which -is 
shaped like a Chinese shoe, weighs 
yunces. Off the beaten path the 
sr must carry these shoes and lop off 
of silver in payment for whatever 


Ss. 
ee initself would be bad enough, 
jere are no fewer than one hundred 
veventy different taels, for nearly 
r community has its own idea of an 
¢ It has been said that if a man 
4across China with a given amount of 
¢ ten exchange transactions will eat 
capital without the purchase of a 
H article. The money changer is no 
t. 
hia being a silver country, the visitor 
1g port like Shanghai is immediately 
sed by what seems to be the reckless- 
svith which bullion is handled. He 
a almost endless successicn of silver 
s iding down a board from the side of 
h or watches a coolie complacently 
“ng two boxes of silver, swung from a 
silown the street. No watchman is 
ybserved and yet there is never any 
One reason is that the bars,. or 
are too heavy to make a quick 
“ay, and another is that the sycee is a 
oken, and no merchant would accept 
rian unvouched customer. It is an 
yting commentary on the Chinese 
tais bullion is safer on the streets of 
rhai than was gold on the highways 
Nv York City back in the time when 
ransfers were made with sacks of the 
c metal. 
} two official taels are the haikwan, 
cis used in the customs service, and 
aping, or treasury tael, which is 
ed for land taxes. American busi- 
saen best know the Shanghai and 
nin taels. Every one of these taels 
‘different value, but for the sake of 
ur explanation it may be said that at 
esent rates of exchange they range 
15 to 80 cents gold. 
f 
‘The Cart-Wheel Dollar 


‘} circulating medium in China is 
hg more nor less than a replica of the 
heel dollar that we still have in many 
tiof the United States. The silver 
i@'was introduced into China by the 
rds many decades ago and first be- 
“popular in Canton, which was the 
nir port opened to foreign trade. In 
's the familiar Mexican silver dollar 
Vi. Though this coin is actually in 
Ynority today, the word ‘“‘ Mexican”’ 
is. to indicate silver valuation. When 
| sar the phrase ‘‘one hundred dollars 
‘it indicates a value of $100 Mexican. 
li\rily the Chinese silver dollar is worth 
yents gold. Throughout China you 
| iany so-called Yuan dollars, which 
‘bined during Yuan Shih-kai’s stormy 
tas president, and upon which his 
fi is stamped. 
Va subsidiary coinage is the usual 
1) cation common to all Chinese cur- 
¢; for you have big and little money. 
1/g dimes of the Yuan coinage consti- 
e dollar, but it takes twelve Dragon 
14@to make a dollar. The Dragon coins, 
wre, are the little money. Unless you 
ty careful the shrewd Chinese shop- 
H will invariably give you little money 
1 of big when making change. 
i further detail in Chinese finance 
is to be explained. Everywhere you 
ag: is known as the chopped dollar. 
yi heard this phrase used you would 
lly think that the coin was physi- 
nutilated. Not so. Every Chinese 
| -changer has a chop, which is his 
l)This seal is stamped on money to 
ice that it has survived scrutiny, and 
ed. That is why you see so many 
1é with purple markings on them. 
che dollar is chopped. it will be ac- 
the most ignorant coolie, be- 
he knows that it has passed muster. 
r} moment you poke into China trade 
1)id the hand of the Germans. When 
€ to meet C. C. Nieh and accompany 
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him out to his big cotton mill I was forced 
to climb the stairs in the building where his 
offices are located, because the elevator 
was out of order. At the head of the first 
landing I was confronted with a large sign 
bearing the words, ‘“‘Hugo Stinnes China 
Company.” If meant that the masterful 
Hugo had set up shop in the Orient, and 
was going strong. The great Stinnes trusts 
are exporting large tonnages of electrical 
machinery to China, where it is more than 
likely that they will duplicate their pro- 
gram in Japan. In Nippon they have 
joined with local factories for a joint enter- 
prise. 

One of the biggest developments in Chi- 
nese commerce during the -past. twelve 
months is the comeback of the Germans. 
Behind this revival is an interesting psy- 
chological reason, which bears directly 
upon the whole alien commercial oppor- 
tunity in the Far East. With the exception 
of the American, no foreigner is so popular 
with the Chinese generally as the German. 
I will tell you why. The British, who domi- 
nate foreign trade in China, are inclined to 
be overbearing in their attitude towards 
the Chinese, but since they make money 
for the Celestials and have the best alien 
banking facilities, they are tolerated. The 
American, on the other hand, takes just 
the reverse attitude, for he is familiar with 
the native, and it is well known that if you 
want to spoil a good Chinese servant you 
have only to put him in an American 
household in any of the treaty ports and 
the deed is done. Moreover, the Amer- 
icans are impatient with the natives, and 
haste in the Orient is a cardinal sin. Where 
the Britisher is too restrained, we are too 
impulsive. 


German Trade in the East 


The German owes his success with the 
Chinese, first of all, to his infinite patience. 
He also takes the trouble to learn the lan- 
guage. Once he has embarked upon a 
transaction he labors long and faithfully 
with his prospect. The Chinese responds 
gratefully to this treatment, so to speak, 
and it produces real results. The Germans 
take a deep interest in the families of the 
Chinese with whom they do _ business. 
They make kindly and seasonable inqui- 
ries, and never forget the children’s birth- 
days. Knowing this, you are not surprised 
to learn that the moment the armistice 
was signed the Chinese turned to German 
goods, and the volume of traffic in them has 
steadily increased. 

One of the largest German activities in 
China is in aniline dyes and indigo, the 
volume of which exceeds that from all 
other sources combined. In 1920 Germany 
sold China dyes to the amount of 2,255,767 
haikwan taels, while for the first five 
months of 1921 this business had already 
aggregated 1,800,000 taels. Until recently 
the big German dye firms worked through 
Dutch houses or Chinese agents. This 
practice was begun immediately after the 
war, when the Germans had to camouflage 
their trade dealings. In China, as else- 
where, many German exporters deal almost 
exclusively through Chinese firms in which 
they hold partnerships. It always means 
goodwill. 

In addition to dyestuffs Germany has 
got her hooks back into what is known in 
the East as the trash trade—that is, traffic 
in commodities such as cheap cutlery, but- 
tons, needles and novelties that are cheaply 
made. When the war broke out, with the 
cutting off of Germany from the’markets 
of the world, the Japanese got a big slice of 
this business, which they capitalized to the 
fullest extent. The shelves of the Far East 
were bare, and shopkeepers were willing 
to pay any old price for merchandise. Now 
that Germany is back in the game she can 
produce at a much lower overhead cost 
than Japan, where wages and the general 
cost of industrial production are excessive. 
Right here you have one of the many rea- 
sons why Japan is in the economic dumps. 

The Germans, however, are not taking 
any chances with the Oriental trade. In 
China, as in Japan, Australia, South Amer- 
ica, South Africa and even India, they are 
not only underselling every competitor but 
are disposing of goods at a loss in order to 
get back on the trade map in a big way. 
This is why there is so much inflation in all 
German overseas commerce. 

Even the swiftest survey of Chinese 
industrialization must include a reference, 
at least, to two factors inseparably bound 
up with it. One is natural resources and 
the other railways. 
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COMBINATION NO, 14— STYLE M-104 


‘For the man with the narrow heel 
and low instep FlorsHzim Combina- 
tion Last Shoes give that snug fit not 
obtainable in ordinary shoes. There’s a 
FLORSHEIM SHOE to fit every foot. 


The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


! WHO CARES ©) 


EOWsAs 
Ween, 


l*riends 
—to your feet and 
pocket-book, too 


STYLE 506: 

Silk, Lisle-lined 
STYLE 522: Si/k 
STYLE 505: 

Full fashioned Silk 
Moorhead Knitting Co., Inc. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The India simplifies Christmas shopping 


ee smart looking India is a practical gift sugges- 
tion for Christmas shoppers—a gift that would 
long be appreciated by friends or family. 

There are distinctive Indias for men and women, 
including the popular “Sun and Rain” model, Indias 
for children, folding Indias for travelers. 

All have the distinguishing India features — flexible 
wind-proof tips on the ten strong steel ribs, com- 
fortable carrying length, all-sheltering spread and 
thoroughly distinctive appearance. 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


India Umbrella 


Guaranteed 
“The little umbrella with the big spread”’ 


Indias for men, women, little folks and for travelers 
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MANY a MAN MAKES MONEY 
—until he hires another Man! 


Don’t let an unnecessary pay-roll swallow 

YOUR profits. 

Business is growing rapidly, but—without employing expensive 

assistants—you can still keep the personal contacts you used 
- to make when you were just starting in. How? By MAIL— 

with an ELLIOTT ADDRESSING SYSTEM. 

“Does the same amount of work per day heretofore performed by 

4o girls,” writes one Chicago user. 


Send for our NEW FREE BOOK 
“Mechanical Addressing” 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


Thereisan Elliott Addressing 
Machine for every purpose, 
but this Hand Operated Rotary 
Machine (with Index Cards that 
automatically print theirown Ad- 
dresses) is just the thing for busi- 
ness concerns with small mailing 


lists, Lodges, Clubs, Churches, 
Schools, ete. Costs much less 
thana typewriter. Small, simple, 
portable yet a real machine — 
speedy—durable—always de- 
pendable. Built forl0O%service 
not merely to meet a low price! 


(fiidcessin 


146 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. a 
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In coal and iron—the backbone of the 
modern industrial structure—China is a 
treasure house. She is the only country on 
the Pacific save the United States with 
large resources of coal. The delay in tap- 
ping it has been due to lack of communica- 
tions, for many of the richest bituminous 
deposits are almost inaccessible. With the 
cheap labor that prevails in China, experts 
all agree that coal can be mined at from 
thirty-five to seventy-five cents a ton. 

One reason why Japan has tried by hook 
or crook to control China is her iron-ore re- 
serve. Japan needs this iron in her business, 
for she has practically none within her own 
confines. Until public opinion, together 
with the Washington conference, blocked 
her widening scheme of forceful penetration, 
Japan controlled, in one way or another, 
three-quarters of the visible iron-ore pro- 
duction of China. 

It is not generally known that half of the 
world’s resources of antimony are in China. 
Tens of thousands of shells exploded over 
the battlefields of France during the Great 
War contained Chinese antimony, which 
is also used in making type metal. Lead, 
zinc and tin are also found in large quanti- 
ties. Although China ranks second among 
the silver-using countries of the world, it 
does not contain a pound of silver ore. 

It would take a book to tell the real 
story of the Chinese railways—or, rather, 
lack of railways. With the conventional 
facts most people are familiar. The coun- 
try has approximately 7000 miles of road, 
when she should have at least ten times 
that extent. Four of the most important 
routes are concession lines, which means 
that they are involved in politics. I have 
already indicated elsewhere in this series 
how nationalistic jealousy and rivalry of 
foreign powers have persistently blocked 
real railway expansion. Another obstacle 
is the eternal political unrest, which makes 
foreign capitalists shy about dumping more 
money into a maelstrom. 


Barriers to Railway Development 


The international banking consortium 
in which America is represented was really 
formed to build railroads in China, but so 
far it has not constructed a mile. Neces- 
sity cries out»for' mileage, but banking 
caution overrules appropriation. In the 
present state of transition, with uncer- 
tainty constantly lurking round the corner, 
money for railroads would be little less 
than philanthropy, and bankers are no 
philanthropists. China has no resources 
of her own with which to build roads, for 
she is chronically in debt. If China ever 
straightens herself out the consortium’s 
first act will be to construct the three- 
hundred-mile gap to complete the line be- 
tween Hankow and Canton, which will 
provide a service from Peking down to the 
great southern ports. Canton is already 
connected by rail with Kowloon, which 
lies just across a small bay from Hong- 
Kong. All the existing lines are so deployed 
that 20,000 miles additional of track will 
complete a network that means trunk sery- 
ice. The railroad hope of China, however, 
lies in achieving a united system under 
foreign rule and the introduction of econ- 
omy and honesty in operation. 

The real barrier to Chinese railway de- 
velopment is one that is seldom dwelt upon 
by chroniclers. In China the presidency 
of a government railroad is usually a politi- 
cal appointment and is therefore the butt 
of rival factions. Pull, not efficiency, de- 
termines the choice. While I was in China 
a new head was named for the Peking- 
Hankow Railway. He was a Wu Pei-fu 
man, which means that the Wu Pei-fu 
crowd willrunit. In April, Wu was unable 
to get money from Peking to pay his troops, 
so he calmly seized $3,000,000 of the road’s 
receipts. He likewise commandeered all 
the books. When an American contractor 
who did business with the road wanted an 
adjustment of accounts he had to get per- 
mission from the military authorities for 
it. Moreover, the new president started 
operations by canceling all the orders for 
equipment that had been placed by ‘his 
predecessors. If you know China you also 
know the motive for this step. The new 
crowd hadn’t got their share of the private 
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overhead on these contracts. This} 
head ranges from 5 to 40 per cent on 

bill of goods bought. a 
For years Chinese railroad reven 
been drained by the war lords on thp 
hand or employed by the governme 
meet pressing obligations on the (yp 
The funds are treated precisely ]j 
income of the salt or customs admin* 
tions, which is security for many o}j 
foreign loans. Instead of financing ra). 
and other basic undertakings, the ny 
has gone to fill gaps due to graft, exty 
gance and mismanagement. Were in, 
for these diversions from their logical ¢) 
Chinese government railways wo 
profitable propositions. bi 
The outlook, however, is not so da} 
these conditions would indicate. The } 
cation of the country, which now see; 
possibility, owing to the collapse o 
Sun Yat-sen movement in the south) 
probably inspire foreign capital with 
confidence in the country. One reasor} 
Chinese commerce has been able to | 
tion with such little rail mileage is the| 
network of waterways, such as obtai\ 
Central Africa. Not only are millio 
tons of cargo moved on the rivers—go: 
them, like the Yang-tse, are navigab 
big steamers for a thousand miles fror 
mouth—but millions of people live on 
boats. At Canton alone the river po 
tion, which is born, bred and dies in| 
pans, is over 200,000. t 
aay 


Problems of Flood Control 


With rivers must be linked th 
agency, which to’ a degree ‘even 
than the railway will ultimately wo 
the industrial salvation of China. _ 
flood prevention, which carries wil 
immunity from the ravages of fain 
for floods in China are as destructi: 
droughts. This is why the great Yj 
River is called the River of Calamity) 
several centers conservancy projectia 
well under way. The Chi-li Conservi 
which operates in the metropolitan’) 
ince, with headquarters at Tientsiny 
illustrate. ie 

For many centuries the Chinese lalr 
in a crude way to prevent floods. 
were handicapped by a superstitious 
shared even by the educated classe 
changing the course of streams lesi 
dragons in them should be aroused. Ali 


% 


The Spirits of Wind and Water must 
be propitiated. 

The story of the Wuting-ho River, y 
often goes on the rampage, will show 
the Chinese mind works. This namen 
“unstable.”” After a particularly d 
tating flood the governor of the pro: 
decided to change the name to Yungtin 
which means “‘stable,’’ believing th 
stream would then behave itself. ’ 
river, however, refused to abide by a 
appellation, and continued to overflo 
banks with irritating regularity. i 

Until recently the Chinese engineers 


The new conservancy idea nc 
operation makes the rivers wide and | 
thus maintaining a continuous chann 
Under the auspices of the Chi-li 
servancy Board, Tientsin and the } 
adjacent area have been made practi 
immune from floods. Dikes have been 
structed, the bend of the Hai-ho Rivit 
duced, and the channel deepened. Ti 
miles away is a new lock canal, vil 
provides another preventive measure. 
Chi-li undertaking is a step towar¢ 
tional conservancy, which, with refor't 
tion, will help to revolutionize the £1 
and economic life of the republic. 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a § 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with thi 
nomic and political situation in the Far East}: 
next will be devoted to the American oppor't! 
in China. : 
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in our Home fe Nedee. 
we find Beaver Bos ard invaluable 


wre decided to build, John 
ied Beaver Board walls 
lings throughout the 
mf didn't agree at first 

I wanted variety. And 
27 showed me how you 
u) Beaver Board for paneled 
n ts—how itcan be tinted 
or you want—and how 
a-active panel effect can 
aed. I was enthusiastic 
tivay, especially when we 
out how much Beaver 
‘aaved us in building. 


WARNING! 


E absolutely sure that you buy 
Suine Beaver Board. Don't 
bmisled by the many imita - 
tis on the market. There is 
0’ one genuine Beaver Board. 
ie made only by The Beaver 

ducts Company, Inc?) ‘of 
Bralo, N. Y. It is fully iden- 
tid by the Beaver trade-mark 
© he back of each panel. This 
ishe only way you can get the 
e1omy, permanence and attrac- 
ti: results that have made 
gine Beaver Board preferred 
th ughout the world! 


> 
t ) 


After little Mary was born, we 
decided we needed more room. shoot f ’ 5 
So John had the attic lined and aS =. stelle 
partitioned with Beaver Board. . 
I had never dreamed that we 
could use that old attic for any- 
thing except storage. But now, 
we have three new, attractive 
rooms up there—and they didn’t 
cost much, either. 


This was my suggestion. I had ( yi 


ss always wanted a white tiled bath- 

ee : room and when I realized that there GY 
SI s was a tiled Beaver Board I had it V 
It was wonderfully easy to 

enamel and looks like real earthen 

tile. It was inexpensive, too. Nearly 
all my friends are doing the same 
thing now, because it looks so clean,® 
fresh and sanitary, 


HERE are lots of times when you will find genuine Beaver Board practically invaluable 


in your home. 


It can be used so aH economically and conveniently to convert 


waste spaces into new rooms; to repair old walls and ceilings; or for putting up partitions, 


fruit closets and shelves. 


If you haven’t built yet, geruine Beaver Board will save a great deal of money in com- 


pleting the interiors of your home, garage or workshop. 


All installations of genuine Beaver Board are permanently attractive. 


The big, wide 


panels are made of long, tough fibres of northern spruce, knotless, flawless and specially 


manufactured to insure durability. 


They are sealed and sized by our patented Sealtite 


process to give a perfect surface for painting. They can be nailed right over old walls or 
directly to joists and studding. It takes only a very short time and the cost is surprisingly low. 


Look over the list of every-day uses of Beaver Board given below. Aren’t there some 


that fit your needs right now? 


Phone any good lumber dealer or carpenter, to estimate on the cost of the Beaver Boarding 


you want. 


And specify definitely that you want genuine Beaver Board, and not a substitute. 


If you prefer, write to our Builders’ Service Department at Buffalo, New York, telling 


us your ideas and giving dimensions of rooms, location of windows, doors, ete: 


glad to prepare plans and estimates free of charge. Write us to-day. 


We shall be 


CHECK UP YOUR USE FOR BEAVER BOARD. HOME USES: Walls and ceilings throughout houses, 


bungalows, summer homes and cottages. Finishing the attic. Dining-room wainscots. Beamed ceilings. 


Lining 


sun porches and garages. Covering up old plaster. Remodeling large rooms into more but smaller quarters. 
Putting extra rooms in waste space. Building-in bathrooms. Additions. Tiled wainscots for kitchens and 


bathrooms. Sheathing for small houses. Building workroom or laundry in basement. 


Cellar partitions. 


FARM USES: Lining dairies and other buildings that need sealing or weather protection. Lining tool houses, 


bins, granaries and stockrooms. BUSINESS USES: Built-in private offices, partitions, etc. 


Walls and ceil- 


ings for stores, moving-picture theatres, clubs, etc. Lining factories and workrooms where a sanitary, dust- 


proof and jar-proof construction is needed. 


Window displays. Display booths. Cut-outs. Triumphal arches. 


Floats for parades. Folding screens. Cabinet work, drawer bottoms, backs of mirrors, etc., and many other uses. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc.,* Buffalo, New York 
The Beaver Company, Ltd., Thorold, Ont., Canada, and London, England 
District Sales Offices at New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, and Kansas City 


BEAVER BOARD 


ANING--BE SURE YOU GET GENUINE BEAVER BOARD IDENTIFIED BY THE BEAVER TRADE MARK 


The Beaver Products Company, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me a sample of 
genuine Beaver Board 
and your 32-page book 


‘Beaver Board and Its Uses.” 


Name = ae: 


Street and No,__ = 


City and State — 


Inc. 
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Something Different 
in SWEETS 


Big, rich, Texas pecan meats, known and liked 
the world over for their deliciousness, combined 
with airy, fluffy “divinity,” cream fudge, pineapple, 
cherries, almonds and raisins, the whole sugared . 
with piloncillo, thesweetof Old Mexico, gotomake 
a variety of sweets known as Dulce Mexicano. 


Temptingly packed in Mission Boxes of from one 
to five pounds and in genuine handmade, beauti- 
fully colored Aztec Pottery from Old Mexico, 
the several items are called: Pecan Pyramids, 
Pecan Balls, Pecan Fudge Roll, Pecan Wafers and 
Pecan Nuggets. 
i 114 pounds—$2.00 3 pounds— $4.50 

2 pounds — 3.00 5 pounds— 7.50 


The beautiful piece of genuine Aztec Pottery illus- 
trated at top contains three and one-half pounds of 
complete assortment. At your dealer’s or direct to 
your home by postpaid insured mail, $9.00. 


The Pecan Pyramid, the candy “aristocrat,” is a 
combination of selected whole half Texas pecan 
meats and piloncillo. Each Pyramid a generous, 
full portion. At your dealer’s or direct to your 
home by postpaid insured mail: 


Box of 7—$1.50 Box of 24—$4.00 
Box of 12—$2.00 Box of 48—$7.50 


Dealers wishing to capitalize on this unique line as exclusive 
distributors should write or wire us at once. Also, high- 
grade salesmen are wanted to represent us in territories that 
are demanding our products. 


Brown Calf Blucher 
Supple Tread, Last 62 


Crossett Shoe 
“makes Lifes walk easy 


UDGE a Crossett shoe as 

you will from the view- 
point of style, of durability 
or comfort, there’s value — 
money’s worth in each pair. 
Crossett shoes are built to 
one high standard of quality, 
then fairly priced. . 


If the dealer who sells Crossett 
shoes in your vicinity is not known 
to you, write us for his name. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 
North Abington, Mass. 


and WOMEN 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


With that digression we return to old 
Cost o’ Living, who has not only come back 
but is comfortably settled in the best chair 
looking as much at home as Uncle Abijah 
used to when he had dropped in, uninvited, 
to spend the winter. It behooves us to 
study the old gentleman anew and try to 
understand him. If only thirty-seven 
cents of him is cost of production and sixty- 
three cents is*‘cost of distribution, we are 
entitled to know why. 

First, is that statement true? It was 
made in the course of extended hearings 
and investigations conducted by a com- 
mittee of both Houses of Congress—called 
the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry—whose report has been coming from 
the printer in installments for some time. 
It appears therefrom that several years ago 
a number of manufacturers in different 
lines joined in an investigation covering 
quite a long list of manufactured articles. 
Tracing the articles from maker to con- 
sumer and striking an average they con- 
cluded that thirty-seven cents of the 
consumer’s dollar represented bare cost of 
production, without regard to the manu- 
facturer’s selling expenses and profits, and 
the other sixty-three cents was “spread’’— 
costs and profits added after the goods 
were actually made until they reached the 
final consumer. They also found that the 
profit in that sixty-three-cent spread was as 
follows: Manufacturer’s profit, four cents; 
wholesaler’s profit, three cents; retailer’s 
profit, six cents. That makes a total profit 
of thirteen cents and leaves fifty cents, or 
half the consumer’s dollar, to be absorbed 
in expenses. 

Taking spread as the difference between 
what it costs just to produce an article— 
with no attempt to move or sell it—and 
what the consumer pays, and taking all 
articles together, sixty-three cents seems 
somewhat high. In certain perishable-food 
products the spread is larger. In some 
stable lines of manufacture—for instance, 
men’s clothing and men’s shoes—we have 
authoritative figures showing that it is 
smaller. But probably spread, in that 
sense, does take quite half the consumer’s 
dollar; and at first glance Uncle Abijah ap- 
pears to be half stuffing. Let us see if we 
can knock some of the stuffing out of him. 


The Case of Fruit 


Of course everybody’s cost of living is 
based on the prices he pays for goods at 
retail. For example, I am living in a Con- 
necticut village fifty-five miles from New 
York. On Main Street, a mile from my 
house, is a cluster of retail shops at which I 
buy most of the things consumed in the 
house. What it costs to produce an article 
and index numbers of wholesale prices 
have only a secondary interest for me. 
Primary interest centers in what the article 
will cost me in one of those shops; and that 
is the situation of practically every family 
in the country. Suppose, then, we take a 
look at those shops. 

The cluster on Main Street is only a 
flash in the eye as you motor through—a 
very brief and unpleasant break in the 
mile-long procession of old elms. One can 
walk from end to end of it, I suppose, in a 
minute. Yet if you actually count up, on 
both sides of the street, you find that the 
cluster comprises twenty shops in which 
goods are sold at retail. If you actually 
count up in your town I think you will be 
surprised to find how many retail shops 
there are. Before I counted this cluster 
I would have said ten instead of twenty. 
In the first place, then, it seems to take a 
lot of shops, with a lot of clerks, to supply 
me and my neighbors with the goods we 
want. 

As cost of living begins with grub we 
may begin with this shop, housed in a one- 
story stucco building about twenty-five 
feet wide by sixty long, whose sign says 
Meat, Groceries, Fruit, Vegetables. It 
looks bright and clean, the goods neatly 
displayed, an air of smartness—a fairly 
typical, small retail food shop of the attrac- 
tive sort. We start the day with breakfast 
and the breakfast with fruit. Here are 
oranges, cantaloupe, honeydew melons, 
fresh peaches, pears, plums, apples, grapes 
and the humble but toothsome prune. 
They all look good, in their crates, baskets 
and boxes. 

Now the first thing required of this shop 
is that it shall provide sound food to meet 
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the needs and tastes of the commu 


license for existing. This shop eyj 
meets that first requirement admi 
Here is as great a variety of good fy 
anybody can reasonably ask for. B 


received not more than a third of my. | 

Oranges, for instance, are less peri 
than most fresh fruit and they i 
been handled with unusual efficiency, | 


average experience of five years, — 
on California oranges. It shows th 
grower received only forty ee | 
consumer’s dollar. If that is true o; 


general. But I prefer to look a litt 
ther. 
I then see by the labels on the boxe 
these oranges came from Florida, th 
taloupe from Colorado, the melon 
grapes from California, the peaches 
New Jersey. In short, I, Mister Ori 
Consumer, living in Connecticut, de 
for my breakfast fresh fruit grown i 
a dozen states from two hundred 1 
thousand miles away. That I ¢ 
have it without a great spread be 
producer’s price and consumer’s pi 
out of the question. Nowhere alor 
line is the spread between produce 
consumer greater than in fresh fi 
vegetables, and nowhere has it been 
vehemently complained of. 
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The Grocer’s Modest Pro, 


The congressional commission’s 3 


larger cities from September, 192 
July, 1921. The first fact about 
cars is that the average haul was fol 
hundred miles. Says the report: “0: 
per cent of the commercial fruit and 
tables shipped in this country origin 
the territory west of the is product 


sumed in eastern territory.” 
man locates his vegetable carded orl 
and vineyard fourteen hundred miles 
his kitchen door he must expect cor 
able cost in getting the product 
But that cost is only one side of th 


and big-scale, intensive production in 
localities makes production cheaper. 

Striking an average, out of each 
which these 9476 cars brought at 7 


tributors amounted to three cents | 
fraction. Cutting out that wholesale 
altogether would take only a che 
off the spread between producer da 
sumer. A five-year average give 
wholesale grocer’s profit as one 
cents out of each dollar he recei 
the retailer; but operating expe 
about eight and a half cents out of 
dollar. And retail groceries, in 192) 
tributed the consumer’s dollar as fo 
To cover cost of merchandise, 80.7 ! 
to cover operating expenses, 16.8 
profit, 2.5 cents. An average for 
years gives 15 cents for operating eX] 
and 3.7 cents for profit. 4 


ceeded in the good old American pol 
bunko style of witch-hunting—firs! 
the villain who mildewed the corr 
then get a law passed to exorcise 
No doubt there are individual 
dental villainies in the —_ 
but the figures I have quoted gv 
average experience and show tha 
spread between producer and _ cons 
is not due to profiteering anywhere 
the line, but to expense. The P 
political ’sport of profiteer hunting 
useful as a diversion—a sort 

competitor of baseball, but it a 


3 anywhere in walloping Cost 0’ 
i, and never will. The real enemy is 
ie. I could quote figures in other 
..9esides foodstuffs, but they would 
1 confirm that conclusion. 
oretically a great part of the expense 
» eliminated. It has been theoreti- 
iminated any number of times. 
"}bsisting on theoretical food, pur- 
< at a theoretical store, you can wipe 
He spread at a stroke. In fact, this 
between producer and consumer is 
' a modern invention—a thing of 
(| 


day, like the telephone and the auto- 
. For ages people lived happily 
it telephones, automobiles or spread. 
‘ther New England town stands a 
«built mainly in the seventeenth cen- 
y It contains, in one corner of the 
al floor, 2 room about twelve feet 
with a puncheon floor and a small 
r. That was once the shop—the 
»’sretail establishment. Needles, tea, 
ad a few other staple articles were 
tor sale there. A seventeenth-century 
wJngland village did little retail trad- 
Families supplied their own wants 
bsisted mainly on the produce of the 
vorhood. Theoretically we can go 
ko that and mostly eliminate spread. 
tically we can go back to it in some 
» There are very good apples in my 

chard. With no spread and almost 
gt of living I can have apples for 
ast, raw, baked or in the sound 
7e form of apple sauce. I do have 
} for breakfast, but after a few days 
y all. I want something else. I have 
norrupted by modern dietary habits. 
s everybody else. Any American 
| with its chin above the bread line 
ds a variety of food that would have 
sed a seventeenth-century nabob. 
inter this modest stucco food shop 
ain Street offered melons from Af- 
d grapes from South America. That 
mmonplace nowadays. Of course it 
k, spread. 


ie Packers’ Economies 


if there is loss in spread there is 
ich profit in it. Down to a time 
| the memory of living men New 
id pretty much fed itself. It is now 
was dependent on imported food as 
ngland is—because on the whole it 
» better by giving its attention to 
acturing. The modern arrangement 
e1 dy California grapes come to Connec- 
nd Connecticut clocks go to Califor- 
me into being because it answered 
. needs better than the old arrange- 
if spreadless local production. There 
ity of spread in sending an Amer- 
n owing machine to Russia, but the ma- 
tee spread added, is superior to a 


| great deal of spread is economically 
id. Producing not only foodstufis 
‘great list of other articles in large 
in certain centers that are most 
ble to their production and then dis- 
ng the product over hundreds and 
nds of miles involves much spread, 
‘ally makes for cheaper goods to the 
Sner. Otherwise that system could 
ve so successfully competed with the 
eine. Kvery country-bred American 
‘, ho matter what state he hails from, 
‘bers the village slaughterhouse 
1s now as extinct as the hand loom. 


Jhicago packers may be devilishly 
ious chaps, but no mere devilish in- 
uy on the part of a handful of men 
ee swept away a large nation’s 

‘upply system in a few years. Now- 
y) my village and practically every 
eAmerican village eats packers’ meat 
4 e, finally, starting the steer in Texas, 
pag it to Lowa to be finished, and from 
v2.0 Chicago to be slaughtered, give us 
afi meat. Otherwise the local slaugh- 
hi se would still flourish. Anybody can 

» a local slaughterhouse now, but 
eevhody does because it cannot 


n) te, 
ts pears from this report that in 
‘1 the shipper received sixty-seven 
mae of the average dollar paid by 
‘Sners at retail for fresh beef. Pack- 
erating and selling expenses were a 
under ten cents and packers’ profits 
» and a half. But the packers got 
practically all their expenses and 
from the by-products which scien- 
epig-scale manufacturing made possi- 
0, except for freight, they handed 
llar’s worth of fresh beef on to the 
T at practically what it cost them on 


.that politics says he ought to be. 
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the hoof. Freight, feed and commissions 
on the live animal and freight on the 
dressed beef took ten cents and a fraction 
of my retail dollar, while the retailer took a 
fraction over twenty-one cents of it for 
operating expenses and profit, but his profit 
was under three cents. 

Now according to our popular political 
canons the packers are in a state of per- 
dition. They are a trust, they are pluto- 
crats, they are big business, they are 
everything that buncombe politics repro- 
bates. But they took only eleven cents 
gross out of my dollar, and then canceled 
all but half a cent of that by selling the by- 
products, so that in buying a pound of 
fresh beef the net tax I pay them is under a 
cent. On the other hand, the retailer is in 
a state of salvation. He is small, unor- 
ganized, competitive; he is everything 
But he 
took twenty-one cents out of my _ beef 
dollar. Even then the spread between pro- 
ducer and consumer of fresh beef is un- 
commonly narrow. Make a note of what 
big-scale efficient organization may do to 
narrow spread. 

Having made that note we will pass the 
buck to the twenty-one-cent retailer. As 
it happens, next door to the stucco food 
shop which we first entered stands a chain 
store. Many of the goods on its shelves are 
cheaper than in the stucco shop. Selling 
cheaper goods it should, theoretically, put 
the stucco shop out of business; but it 
does nothing of the kind. It sells only for 
cash and makes no deliveries, while the 
stucco shop gives credit and delivers any 
purchase within a radius of several miles. 
In short, in addition to the goods it sells 
services or conveniences which many peo- 
ple want and are willing to pay for. It has 
more spread, but there may be many 
occasions when it is cheaper for me to 
telephone for goods to be delivered than to 
drive downtown and fetch them home. 
Then spread is a good investment for me; 
a gain instead of a loss. 

Or suppose I am merely lazy and don’t 
feel like driving downtown. Why should I 
reprobate the retailer who sells me the 
services and conveniences that my laziness 
demands? Services, conveniences, agree- 
able conversation by the salesperson—are 
very important factors in retailing. They 
make spread, but consumers choose them. 
The store with the highest price and most 
spread—and most service, most conven- 
ience, most general attractiveness—may 
meet the wants of a part of its community 
better than one with less spread. For that 
part of the community, it is the better 
shop. Ata large retail market in Banbury 
Cross, eleven miles away, I can buy some 
sorts of meat cheaper than at home. It 
may be convenient to drive to Banbury 
Cross and fetch home a basket of meat, 
and it may be very inconvenient. The 
chief reason why the Banbury Cross mar- 
ket sells meat cheaper is that it sells far 
more of it. That is the chief reason why 
I do not wish to live in Banbury Cross; 
far more people live there. 


Savings That Cost Too Much 


There is a great deal in retailing besides 
simple price of the goods. From the con- 
sumers’ point of view convenience has as 
much to do with it as price. 
I buy a package of breakfast food. It ap- 
pears that the producer of the raw grain 
got only one-fifth of the price I pay. Now 
one of my neighbors raised excellent oats 
and corn this year. I could buy the raw 
grain from him. Another neighbor cher- 
ishes a rude stone bowl and pestle which 
the original and spreadless inhabitants of 
this region used for the purpose of crushing 
corn. Probably he would lend them to me; 
and having crushed the grain I could cook 
it in my own kitchen, and so have a dish 
of breakfast cereal at first-hand cost. Any 
city mechanic can buy raw grain, carry it 
home in the trolley car, put it through a 
coffee grinder and have breakfast food with- 
out middlemen and without spread. But no 
city mechanic does so, because he can’t 
afford to. It is cheaper for him to buy the 
convenient package, although only a fifth 
of the price he pays goes to cover first cost 
of the raw grain. 

It costs money and makes spread to in- 
form consumers where goods are to be 
found—that is, for advertising in its sim- 
plest form. But the consumer whose time 
is of any account can afford to pay the cost. 
Try to imagine goods just produced and 
dumped down at the point of production, 
with a hundred and ten million consumers 


For example, | 
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(, “hy PA RIS 
4) )) GARTERS 

a " No metal 

* can touch you 


GARTERS 


none other. 
hours of solid comfort for 35 cents. 


Have you tried them? 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


MAKERS 


Children’s HICKORY Garters 
Chicago 


3 ei 


e 

What a Shirt Saver! 

Hard rubbing to clean badly soiled cuffs is what wears 
out shirts quickly. Save the cuffs and you save the shirt. 
Chance Cuff Buttons make shirts last two or three times 
as long because they make it easy to keep cuffs clean. They 
hold the cuffs smooth and unwrinkled wherever you want 
them; on the forearms safe from soiling while you work, 
out of the splash when you wash; above the elbow when 
it’s hot—back on the wrist with a slight pull, closed auto- 
matically. It’s the most comfortable button you ever 
saw. Easily adjusted to fit any cuff and wrist. 

Chance Cuff Buttons are made in pearl and silver finish 
to sell for a dollar a pair. Ask your dealer or write us. 
Take no risks— Take a Chance! 


Chance Sales Co. 
27-29 North 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Distributors and 

Dealers 
Write for Proposition 


Gentlemen: Please mail me 
Buttons for which I enclose $ 


Name 


Paris Garters work for you \6 hours a day 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


3000 Hows 


of Sotid Comfort 


Declare a dividend in garter security on a par with 
Make your legs shareholders in 3000 
Single Grips 35 
cents and up. Double Grips 50 cents and up. A 
small cost for a big service. More men than ever are 
wearing PARIS Garters in silk at 50 cents and up. 


New York 


£ —~\ 


Don’t Risk Discomfort— 


Take a Chance 


For Business Men, 
Doctors, Dentists, 
Attorneys, Students, 


All Desk Workers. 


Nothing to unfasten or 
fasten when changing 
position of cuffs. Hands 
slip through cuffs with- 
out unfastening buttons. 


wae. 
7 " 


<< 
a) 


Draws up on 
stays put. 


Forearm, 
A slight 


pull brings back 
to wrist. 


Holds cuffs wnwrinkled 
and clean on wpper 
arn. 


Pin a Dollar Bill on This Coupon and Mail It Today! 


Chance Sales Co., 27-29 North 4th St., Minneapolis. 


pairs of Chance Cuff 


anc 


Street No. 


CUFF BUTTONS 


ADJUSTABLE PATENTED 


Town 
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1 urkey and “Fixin’s’ and then—XYum Yum!— 


WARD’S PARADISE 


The best part 
of the Feast 


FRUIT CAKE 


The Cake of 
the Gods 


Nothing will give your Thanksgiving Dinner the same old-fashioned spirit as Ward’s 
Paradise Fruit Cake. Never before was there a cake just like it nor one-half so good. 
Taste it once and you will never again be satisfied with any ordinary fruit cake. 


Pr | “\HE pineapples, raisins, imported cherries 
and other fruits, the choice nuts, butter, 
eggs, milk, sugar and flour that enter into 

its making are the finest money can buy, all 

blended and baked, by ‘‘the world’s greatest 
bakers,’’ into a masterpiece of cake-making. 

Made the Ward Way as only Ward knows how. 

If there is any left after Thanksgiving you can 
save it until Christrnas, for it will keep fresh and 
delicious for months! But it isn’t likely there 
will be any left—it’s much too good for that! 

So you'd better order one mow for your Christmas 

Dinner, too. We'll deliver it to you a few days 

before Christmas. An ideal Christmas gift for any 

man or woman, and especially appropriate for an 


entire family where it is impracticable to send in- 
dividual gifts to each member. Send us your gift 
list, we'll do the rest. 

Wrapped in glassine paperand packedina beauti- 
fully decorated metal gift-box lined with lace paper 
and an embossed doily. Send one to the boys or girls 
at school, or other absent members of the family. 
Price east of Mississippi River $5.00 post-paid. 
Elsewhere in the United States and in Canada, 
$1.00 additional. Order from your dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, cake will be sent parcel post 
or express prepaid, on receipt of check, post office 
money order or express money order. Send orders 
to our New York office or, if more convenient, 
to our nearest bakery. 


Over One Hundred Thousand Sold Last Holiday Season 


Address Department S 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


NEw YORK 
BROOKLYN 


Boston 
PROVIDENCE 


BALTIMORE 
COLUMBUS 


PITTSBURGH 
NEWARK 


SPECIAL Nore: To heads of manufactories, banks, stores, etc., who make it a practice to remember 
employees at Christmas with gifts, we suggest their trial of Paradise Fruit Cake as a present to 
men and women employees. We predict it will make a hit and prove a gift success, Successfully tried 


by many institutions last Christmas. 


She QUALITY CARBURETOR 


Deckert combustion, the result of an exact 
metering of gas and air, is an outstanding 
_characteristic of every one of the 1,200,000 


new Holley Quality Carburetors now in use. yj! 


WL 


HOLLEY CARBURETOR COMPANY, DETROIT 


ni 
| 
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engaged in a needle-in-a-haystack game of 
trying to find them. 

Last summer I purchased a bedstead 
whose side rails are fastened to the head 
and foot boards by long slim bolts with 
threads cut in one end—a sort of magnified 
screw. But there were only three bolts, and 
proper articulation of the bedstead required 
four. Sample bolt in hand I visited hard- 
ware and furniture shops here and in Ban- 
bury Cross. One elderly salesman recog- 
nized the article in my hand and indulged 
in mellow reminiscences of the good old 
days when such articles might be purchased. 
He thought I might possibly find one in 
some shop that dealt in aged furniture. 
One such dealer—himself a fine antique— 
opined that there might be some bed bolts 
in the litter in his back room. Patient rum- 
maging of the junk heap finally unearthed 
two bolts; but one was too thick, the other 
too short. The dealer, however, recom- 
mended me to a blacksmith at , who 
was none of your modern, eight-hour-day 
butterfingers, but a real old-fashioned arti- 
san. I drove to , left my sample with 
the artisan, returned three days later and 
got the fourth bolt. That was an ideal 
transaction, without middlemen or spread. 
It extended over a week, consumed several 
hours and involved driving some forty 
miles. If I had to do all my marketing in 
that spreadless manner I might as well 
move to Russia. 

Today I wish, say, a stick of shaving 
soap. I step into the nearest drug store, 
lay a quarter on the counter and say, 
“Stick of X Y Z shaving soap.” By the 
time I have said it the clerk is reaching into 
the showcase. “‘Wrap it?” he asks. “‘No,” 
IT reply. The little pasteboard box is in my 
pocket, the quarter is in the till, I walk out. 
The whole transaction has consumed sixty 
seconds. The cost of producing the bit of 
soap in that box was, say, two cents. The 
spread is enormous. But I am not buying 
just soap. I am buying convenience. 


The Cost of Convenience 


A comparatively spreadless transaction 
would proceed about as follows: I enter a 
drug store and inquire of the clerk, ‘“‘Have 
you any shaving soap?” ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he 
says, and produces from beneath the coun- 
ter a large basket filled with cakes of vari- 
ous sizes, shapes and colors. They are all 
strangers to me, so I inquire about their 
respective merits. If I want a hard soap 
that will last long but lathers slowly the 
clerk would recommend this kind. On the 
other hand, if I want a soft soap that lath- 
ers quickly he thinks this sort will suit‘me 
better. For himself, he has used this round 
kind for quite a while and finds it satisfac- 
tory; but a friend of his prefers the square 
cake. I feel the round cake and the square 
cake, and smell of them. It occurs to me 
that many other customers must have felt 
and smelled those same cakes. I wonder 
how clean their hands were. Finally I de- 
eide upon the round cake. The clerk tears 
off a piece of paper, wraps the cake and ties 
it with a pink string. I pay six cents and 
walk out. Before I reach home the pink 
string has come off and the cake slipped 
out of the paper. So when I next see it it is 
amusingly bewhiskered with lint out of my 
pocket. For some time everything else that 
comes out of that pocket has a soapy touch 
andsmell. In the bathroom my round cake 
of soap slides off the bowl to the floor every 
other time I use it, which is cleansing to the 
floor, although it adds nothing to the at- 
tractiveness of the soap. I get my shaving 
soap mixed with the handsoap. 

By purchasing the round cake I saved 
nineteen cents of spread. A stick of shav- 
ing soap lasts me a month. In a year I am 
ahead two dollars and twenty-eight cents— 
theoretically. But am I really ahead? I 
guess not. I prefer to pay spread and save 
annoyance. So, from free choice, does 
practically everybody else, which is why 
the old-fashioned cake of mere shaving soap 
is now found only in barber shops. 

A great deal of this spread is finally profit- 
able to both consumer and producer. Only 
by virtue of a wide spread between pro- 
ducer’s price and consumer’s price is it 
possible to have large-scale intensive pro- 


duction of fruit in California and of shoes. 


in Massachusetts and exchange the prod- 
ucts. Possibly, by and large, only thirty- 
seven cents of the consumer’s dollar goes to 
cover bare cost of production, without re- 
gard to the producer’s overhead and selling 
expenses. But bare production is hardly 
half the problem. I need thank nobody for 
merely producing anything. Before ‘the 


November 4,, 


A 


thing can be of use to me the produce 
his agents, must put it within my reach 
let me know it is there. When you h; 
hundred and odd million people seg 

over three million square miles of tery 
producing and exchanging produets, 
job of getting our products within on, 
other’s reach and letting one another } 
where and what they are, looks as for 
able as the job of bare production. 

By and large, any goods to be useful 
adays must be distributed to consume; 
from the place of production. That . 
requires two middlemen—a whol 
a retailer. 

Numberless projects for eliminating 
or both of those middlemen have been 
posed; but except in a very limited wa 
special cases, no such project has eyer 
ceeded or ever will. As a broad propos 
the goods must first be sent to ce 
warehousing points—wholesale mark 
and from there distributed to a thou 
and one points of consumption—; 
markets. We may call our two middle 
by any names we please; but assem 
the goods first in wholesale markets y 
they must be handled and stored, ther 
tributing them to the retailer are ineyj 
parts of the process. 


Inevitable Middlemen 


Some manufacturers sell direct to 
sumers through their own retail stores. 
a Connecticut clock maker adopts 
plan. His retail shops in Dodge City, | 
sas, North Platte, Nebraska, and Bor 
Colorado, are constantly running o1 
clocks. One needs a half dozen of Nc 


freight from Connecticut to Colorado 
take a month or more. Each shop 
carry a large stock—sufficient to me 
probable demands for a good while ij 
vance—with the rent, interest and insu 
which that involves, or the manufac 
must establish a warehouse at On 
Kansas City or Denver from wie 
shops in that region can be quickl, 
plied. In fact, the warehouse is chi 
than overstocking the local stores. 
manufacturer owns it, so it is not eal 
wholesale house; but it performs the 
tions of a wholesale house and iny 
about the same charges for rent, inti 
insurance, labor, and so on. Therei 
same double handling of goods. — 

Chain stores buy a great many of 
goods direct from the manufacturer, | 
the chain extends far enough central 
houses are set up from which the stor 
a given territory can be quickly sup} 
Department stores buy goods direct 
manufacturers, but sometimes the n 
facturer finds it necessary to set up a’ 
house from which the stores in a give 
or territory can be supplied. If he dc 
the department store carries a bigger s 
In fine, large-scale, long-haul produ 
involves the existence of a great bo 
goods somewhere between producer 
consumer. Now as a general propo) 
the economic efficiency of a retail sho 
pends directly upon the rapidity 
which goods move from its shelves t¢ 
sumers—that is, its turnover. If the 
carries a large stock in proportion 
present needs, so that its total stock 
slowly, it will be an expensive shop. 
better that the big stocks of goods in 
ence should be carried largely in ¢ 
warehouses from which the retail shop’ 
be quickly supplied. That central 
house, by whatever name you call it, | 
sentially a wholesale establishment, | 
much the same rent, insurance, in| 
and labor hire that a wholesale esta 
ment bears. By and large, between 
ducer and consumer there must be 
handlings of the goods—wholesale a1 
tail. And it is the handling, remembe 
the profits, that makes much thers 
part of the spread. 

Consumers’ coéperation has never 
much headway in this country; but) 
it most flourishes, in England and Seol 
there are the same two middlemen. Bi 
codperators are also producers on a 
seale, directly owning factories and pl 
tions. But even the goods they y 
move through wholesale to ret 
British codperation, by the way, emp! 
the point that the spread between pro 
and consumer consists mainly of exp 
rather than of profits. The British eo¢ 
tive stores do an enormous business 
greatest, I believe, of any merchan 

(Continued on Page 128) — 
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hat Is Holding YOU Back? 


—Is the bigger place just beyond your reach? 


Ison's the man I'd /ike to name for this job, but reached the top yet. I am absolutely honest with myself B. T. Bailey, a Wisconsin man, took the path of Traffic 
ply isn’t up to it; he won’t do,” when I say that the practical benefits received during Management. He writes: 

re was a note of regret in the General Manager’s the first three months of my study more than repaid me “My salary has advanced SO per cent in the last year. If I could 
is he gave his decision. Nelson had been with the for the entire cost of the course.’’ not get another course just like the one I have finished, I would not 


: ‘4 take $5,000 for it.” 
ree years—every body liked him—everybody wanted : ‘ : Ce ae “9 AP k 
‘him get ahead. James C. Patton, of Tacoma, Washington, took the 


| ; i oe : During the past fourteen years thousands and thou- path of Business Management. He writes: 
lust aa 1 ioe i a A cae es Hae sands of men have taken the selfsame route that “T have your course to thank for the position I now hold. When 
{amp j y 8 1 Folsom took, and by varying paths have won . 1 took up your work I 


with him, and he gave me to understand that he 
nbitious—wanted to get ahead. Here we've had 
big openings in this organization within the last Charles S. Jones, a Texas man, took the 


was barely making a 

io? kab living. Today I sit in 
Seay: the Manager's chair of 
jie? one of the largest 


their way to important executive positions, 


months, and he hasn’t had sense enough to pre- path of Higher Accountancy. When he financial institutions in 
eor any one cf them. I tell you, Jim, when a man started, he was earning $100 a month as book- ey the United States and 
i : B : : Canada. My earnings 
s himself to get tied to a routine job—especially keeper. Three years later, on the letterhead this) kyear will bela 


se days when it’s so easy to pick up specialized of Henry & Jones, Certified Public Account- 
‘g in one’s spare time—there’s something wrong ants, he writes: 

. s ” 

im; he deserves just what he gets! “My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000 a year, “ 


f * * * and I am just beginning to grow. I can 
} J : Fah hardly find words to tell you of the in- 
ve been intending to take up home-study training spiration that the course has given me. 
(ra year; I’m going to start next month’’—that’s _! have recently enrolled for your full 


4 0 Law course and expect to complete my 
‘me excuse that men like Nelson always give—and Bvsiness saiention ikke LaSalle.” 


eee after month ! Mipee Tonner oul 
what do men who succeed have to say? ville, Kentucky, took the 

had often read in business stories,’’ writes B. A. path of Banking and 
1, General Manager of the Grady Grocery Com- Finance. He writes: 
Cairo, Georgia, “how the Boss would call Bill into 5 T auatireccivad another 
\vate office and ask him what he had been doing raise on the 12th of $600. 
imself that he should turn out such good work and This makes a total gain of 
sO many suggestions profitable to the business— —_—_f% Per gent in Salary since 
ow the Boss, placing his hand on Bill’s shoulder, ‘ 


‘ the neighborhood of 
i $10,000, and I have the 
greatest opportunity 
that any man could 
wish for in the way of 
promotion to. bigger 
things.” 

So in every field 
of business endeay- 
or any number of 
LaSalle-trained 
men have broken 
away from their 
petty jobs, have 
given the laugh to 
the men who told 
them ‘“‘they didn’t 
have a chance,’’ 


‘tell him that as a reward he was promoted to some ——— ao d are rapid! bi 
| position, with a salary-increase of say fifty dol- gee ening their wey 
month. I used to wonder if such thrills _ ae to high-salat ied 
3, experienced did not happen exclu- Pk positions.. During 


‘in business fiction. I know, bares montBs ee 
what they are real, for I have _ : : . = ; Pe TaSalle vie 
eenced them myself. A e ee a — reported definite 
salary increases as a result of train- 
__ ing under the LaSalle Problem Method 
By N totalling $1,248,526. The average in- 


nenIundertookspecial- _~ 
raining under the 
e Problem Method, 
~ junior clerk in a 
yiretail grocery 
\ Three months 
/ was promoted 
sior clerk over 
der man, with 
|-antial ‘raise’ in 

1 Eight months 
the manager re- 
-on account of ill 

, and I was pro- 
gs the manager- 
with another in- 
in salary. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
organization in the world. They are owned 
outright by consumers, and consequently 
are not operated for profit as that term is 
generally understood —whatever profit they 
yield being returned to the consumer- 
owners. They do their own wholesaling and 
are first-hand producers on a large scale. 

So we have here an immense merchandis- 
ing organization from which, certainly, 
profiteering is eliminated. Moreover, the 
cooperatives have the advantage of buying 
in large quantities. They have a long, suc- 
cessful experience, so it is a reasonable 
presumption that they have eliminated 
waste as far as possible. Yet these codper- 
ative stores have no decisive advantage 
over the individually owned retail shops, 
operated for profit and buying from indi- 
vidually owned wholesalers who also operate 
for profit. For the individually owned shop 
flourishes alongside them, successfully 
competing with them. It seems that the 
codperative shop does, as a rule, sell goods 
somewhat cheaper, when the consumer’s 
rebate is taken into account; but the 
individually owned shop must offer compen- 
sating services or conveniences, for it sur- 
vives codperative competition. 


Cornering the Truth 


Which brings us back to the point that a 
great part of this spread is inevitable. It is 
simply the tails side of a coin whose heads 
side is large-scale, intensive, cheap produc- 
tion—whether the article produced is a 
California melon or a Massachusetts shoe. 
Viewed all around, there is no loss in that 
part of it, but a gain. A flat declaration 
that sixty-three cents of the consumer’s 
dollar goes for moving the finished article 
from producer to consumer may produce a 
sensation. If it is sensations you are after 
just stop there. A patient inquiry as to 
how five or ten or fifteen of the sixty-three 
cents may be saved will not electrify the 
audience; but it is the only way to get any- 
where. You have, no doubt, bought a 
chance in a raffle. There was quite a little 
thrill in that. You might draw the auto- 
mobile or the corner lot. You didn’t, as it 
turned out; you drew a blank. But there 
was quite a little excitement in the ticket. 
On the other hand, when you decided to 
save eighty-seven cents by having ham- 
burger steak for dinner instead of porter- 
house, there was no thrill at all in that. On 
the contrary, it was a lumpish and soggy 
moment. Yet if you look back candidly 
you must acknowledge it is the dull eighty- 
seven cents and. not the titillating raffle 
ticket that saves your hide. 

In this Cost o’ Living business let us 
eschew the thrills and settle down to the 
dull eighty-seven cents—namely, to the 
relatively small but possible savings. That 
means turning our backs on all politico- 
bunko discussion which proposes to elim- 
inate this, that and the other thing by a 
wave of the hand—or by a fool law or so. 
If you want thrills stick to politico-bunko. 
If you want to arrive turn to the plain 
dusty road. 

As to all perishable foodstuffs, at least, 
the best means of narrowing spread be- 
tween producer and consumer lie in pro- 
ducers’ coéperation. It will not eliminate 
middlemen or exorcise spread; but intelli- 
gently managed it will decidedly help both 
producer and consumer. Experience has 
proved it. 

Mere inertia at central markets has 
imposed a greater tax on fruit and vege- 
tables than all profiteering. Chicago is one 
of the biggest fruit and vegetable markets. 
In early days that trade naturally estab- 
lished itself on the south bank of the river. 
And there it stuck—cluttered, inconven- 
ient, wasteful blocks of it—for forty years 
after the natural reason for that location 
had disappeared. The market was distant 
from every rail and water terminal. Fruit 
and vegetables arriving by rail were un- 
loaded to wagons—or trucks latterly—and 
hauled through blocks of highly congested 
traffic at a snail’s pace to South Water 
Street. There with great delay, confusion 
and profanity the wagons and trucks were 
unloaded and the stuff piled on the side- 
walk or lugged into unsuitable warehouses. 
In due course it was loaded on other wag- 
ons or trucks and again hauled through 
blocks of congested traffic—perhaps back 
to the terminal from which it had been 
carted that morning. All of which in- 
volved a useless tax. But the commission 
merchants and wholesalers didn’t pay the 
tax. Unorganized consumers did nothing. 
The waste went on. Some live codperative 
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associations of producers might, I think, 
have raised a disturbance that would have 
brought action. Chicago’s market was like 
many others. 

But the costliest part of distribution is in 
the retail end. Of the dollar I pay for 
breakfast food the retailer gets for expenses 
and profit—mostly expenses—about twenty 
cents.. Of the fresh-beef dollar he gets 
twenty-one cents; of the orange dollar, 
twenty-six cents. A composite table coy- 
ering grocery, dry goods, shoe, clothing and 
hardware shows that on a seven-year aver- 
age the retailer got twenty-seven ceuts 
plus of the consumer’s dollar, of which a 
fraction over five cents went to profit and 
a fraction over twenty-two cents to ex- 
penses. Probably, by and large, the re- 
tailer gets half the total spread—but more 
than half in some cases, and less in others. 

It is commonly held that retailing is so 
expensive because there are so many re- 
tailers. In my village we counted twenty 
retail shops on Main Street, and ten of 
them sell food, using the labor of at least 
thirty people. Theoretically one shop could 
handle all the trade with less rent, clerk 
hire and duplication of stock. But could it 
or would it, actually? The manufacturers 
above referred to found that, contrary to 
a common belief, it costs the big city de- 
partment store rather more to sell a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods than it costs the coun- 
try retail shop. Where the department 
store beats the small shop is in buying 
cheaper by taking large quantities. If 
many retailers make cost they also make 
competition. To me it seems a reasonable 
proposition that if one big shop had a really 
decisive advantage, shops would have com- 
bined, and we should have had the one big 
shop with which a small establishment 
could not compete. Probably there is no 
such decisive advantage in big-scale retail- 
ing as there is in big-scale manufacturing. 
The advantage appears to lie in buying 
cheaper, rather than in lower operating 
expenses. At any rate so long as the larger 
shop fails to put the smaller one out of 
business by force of competition there is no 
way of getting one big shop, and all dis- 
cussion of it is simply academic. 


The Man to Oust Uncle Abijah 


We shall always have as many retailers 
as can make a living at it—and then quite 
a lot who are just discovering that they 
can’t make a living at it. And retailing 
will always be the most costly part of dis- 
tribution. It takes as much conversation 
and labor-time to sell a head of cabbage as 
to sell a thousand tons of steel rails. When 
a lady has tried on four pairs of shoes in 
one shop and three in another—with all 
the deliberating, comparing and discussing 
which thereto appertain—about as much 
labor has been consumed in selling the pair 
of shoes as was required to make them. If 
you want a thousand tons of steel rails you 
wait until the mill gets around to your 
order. If you want a head of lettuce you 
are annoyed unless somebody steps for- 
ward quite promptly to sell it. Marketing 
for the kitchen, it seems, is largely done in 
the morning. There is a rush for lettuce 
then, and a lull in the afternoon; but the 
shop must be prepared to take care of the 
rush. ‘ Saturday afternoons country folk 
come to town and make a rush that the 
shops must take care of. No doubt if a 
community would distribute its buying 
evenly over ten hours a day it could save 
retail cost. But no community will. 

Now, like everybody else, I don’t want 
this old Uncle Abijah living with me, and 
on me. From time to. time I have been 
excited by many kindly proposals to eject 
him—as by eliminating middlemen, hang- 
ing profiteers, government price fixing, 
passing various laws, setting up various 
commissions, and the like. But here the 
old nuisance and leech is, grinning me right 
in the face. I regretfully conclude there 
are no patent cure-alls for this affliction. 
There will never be a time when it doesn’t 
cost just about as much to distribute goods 
as merely to produce them. I say ‘‘merely”’ 
on purpose, for just making a thing only 
starts a long process. It must be sold to a 
consumer before it is useful. Here and 
there, with intelligent effort, certain cents 
may be shaved off the spread. Here and 
there a profiteer may be discovered and 
brought to book. In fine, once in a while 
when the old gentleman is obstreperous I 
may call in the police to make him behave. 
But that is all. If I want him really out of 
the house I’ve got to chuck him out myself 
by my own economies. 
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that separated her from John Thorne—to 
the beauty of the place, the Sabbath rest- 
fulness and peace of the countryside. It 
gave her a feeling of security, of confidence 
in the ultimate victory of righteousness. 
Evil could not conquer in such a world. 

And then around the corner of the cha- 
teau came Doc Roper, hastening. He 
looked up at the balcony and scowled. 

“So you got in there, eh?” he said 
morosely. ‘‘Well, you pulled it down on 
your own head. Get back into that room!”’ 

““Where’s my grandfather?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘“‘What have you done with my 
grandfather?’’ 

“Buried him,’ said Roper callously. 
“Get back through that window. And 
you, Chink, come down here, and be quick 
about it!” 

Ken smiled suavely and shook his head. 
“No come,” he said. “Stay alongside 
missee.’’ His hand went to the back of his 
neck and disclosed itself with the knife 
held lightly in his slender fingers. ‘‘ You no 
bother missee—see?”’ 

Roper stood undecided a moment, then 
shrugged his ponderous shoulders. He not 
only acquiesced, he approved. Unre- 
servedly he approved of Chow Chek Ken’s 
remaining in that room with Yvonne. It 
solved his problem for him, made his way 
clear. John Thorne would be disposed of 
satisfactorily before morning; he was con- 
fident of that. Naught remained but some 
adequate disposition of Yyonne. Well, the 
Chinaman should dispose of her. The 
story was ready to his hand—how the man 
had locked himself in a room with the girl, 
had killed her, and himself been killed by 
Roper in an attempt to effect a rescue. Doc 
was pleased. He knew with what instinc- 
tive racial distrust St. Croix looked upon 
the Chinaman. Chinamen were locally 
supposed to be unspeakable creatures of 
horrid ferocity. It was working out 
splendidly. 

“Get into that room!”’ he ordered again. 


“TI shan’t,” said Yvonne. “Did you 
murder my grandfather?” 
Ken touched her arm. “I watchee 


door,” he said. ‘‘Cabbage Face mebby 
sneak in behind. You come inside, missee. 
Watchee window.” 

Yvonne hesitated to obey, and as she 
stood defying Roper she saw beyond and 
behind him a movement in the shrubbery. 
Some living thing moved there. She 
watched the agitation of the bushes until 
from their foliage appeared the head of 
Colonel Tip. He raised his hand and 
pressed his finger to his lips, staring at her 
and her position with unbelieving eyes. 
She was on the balcony of her grand- 
father’s room; therefore she must have 
entered that room! He better than any 
other realized what that meant. His eyes 
took in the situation—Doc Roper’s pres- 
ence, the Chinaman beside her. 

Then Yvonne, facing in a direction oppo- 
site to Colonel Tip in order that Roper 
would be thrown off the track, called 
loudly, ‘‘Il’ve been in grandfather’s room, 
He’s not there. I’ma prisoner here. Bring 
John Thorne.” 

Roper turned savagely with a hoarse 
exclamation, but no one was in sight. He 
satisfied himself of this before he turned to 
sneer at Yvonne. 

“Not smart enough,” he said. ‘“‘Can’t 
fool an old fox with that trick. Besides, 
your John Thorne isn’t traveling tonight— 
nor any other night.” 

He sat down with his back to a tree to 
study out the details of the scheme fortune 
had opened before him. Yvonne withdrew 
into the room, unafraid now. She could 
trust the colonel. He would reach John 
Thorne, and John would come to her 
though an embattled world lay between. 
She knew this. Her heart sang it to her. 
He would come, he would come, he would 
come! 

She sat down in her grandfather’s chair. 
Ken crouched before the door, listening. 
In such moments of waiting the mind fol- 
lows trivial thoughts, goes winding down 
queer alleys. Now automatically she was 
taking inventory of the furniture in the 
room. It was a relief. Bed, dresser, desk, 
table, three chairs, cabinet. Here she 
paused and looked with interest at the 
cabinet, for she had never seen it before. It 
was a beautiful antique, Chinese lacquer of 
the Ming period, a glorious red not to be 
duplicated by furniture makers of the Occi- 
dent. And around its body just under the 


top stretched a gold-and-black dragon, 
amazing in 


dragon! 
‘La queue du dragon,’’ she said to herself 
automatically, and then the thought 


pushed upward to the surface of reasoning 
consciousness. “La queue du dragon!” 
The tail of the dragon. 

Ken followed her eyes. ‘Chinese curio,” 
he said. ‘‘Made my countree. Velly nice.” 

Yvonne walked close to it, studied it in 
the waning light. ‘‘The tail of the dragon,” 
she said to Ken. 

“Chinese dragon—velly long tail.’’ He 
came closer and peered at it curiously, then 
with slender tinted finger he explored the 
carving of the fabulous creature’s tail. 
“Um! You know thees? You know thees 
dragon’s tail?’’ he asked. 

“No, Ken.” 

“T show you?” he asked. 

pe XesnyY es): 

He pressed with knowing thumb, and the 
whole tail of the dragon slid an inch to the 
right, dividing from the rest in a bristle of 
golden scales so that the point of juncture 
was quite invisible. As it slid a section of 
the cabinet, apparently of solid wood, 
turned on an axis, revealing an aperture of 
sufficient size to admit a human hand. 
Yvonne, trembling with excitement, thrust 
her arm into the opening. It contained a 
packet of papers. She drew them out and 
pe at them, scarcely knowing what she 
neld. 

The papers were in a large manila en- 
velope, and across the envelope’s face, in 
her grandfather’s handwriting, were the 
words, “For my granddaughter, Yvonne 
de Marsay. In case of my sudden death.” 
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VONNE earried the papers to the 

window, where she opened the envelope 
and then in the rapidly decreasing light 
read them slowly, one by one. As she read 
her face mirrored her astonishment, her 
wonder, at times her joy in the disclosures. 
It would have exhibited to spying eyes in- 
credulity, the glad amazement of a child at 
a fairy tale come true before her eyes. Of 
all the emotions that crossed her face none 
was of the darker sort. 

Even the grief she experienced at the loss 
of a loved grandfather was the softer, 
quieter grief one knows at the departure of 
the aged, when life has given its last reward, 
and fullness of years and happiness has been 
theirs. 

Once she read the papers through, then 
darkness having shut in the room she 
lighted the light and read from the begin- 
ning once more, rereading a passage here 
and there, lifting her face as though the 
delight she knew were almost too great to 
be endured in silence. She read, and she 
believed, for the documents, with the 
exception of a few letters, were in the hand- 
writing of her grandfather, couched in his 
familiar, sometimes pedantic phraseology. 
As for the letters, she strove to read be- 
tween their lines, and did read between the 
lines of them. 

There was none to share her joy, none 
but Chow Chek Ken, and he, she feared, 
would not comprehend. Nevertheless, she 
must let the breath of her delight blow 
upon some human being. It was not to be 
contained. 

“Oh,” she said to him, “‘now I under- 
stand. Now I see. It—it was all so im- 
possible, so hopeless. You would have 
thought I must have guessed in the begin- 
ning. But I never guessed. I never 
imagined.” 

Ken grinned sympathetically and waggled 
his head. 

“Cabbage Face, him come by dis door 
him catchum knife,”’ he said, which was not 
exactly the reply she required. 

“He'll come. Maybe he’s started now,”’ 
she said to Ken. ‘‘He’s coming—to me. 
Nothing will keep him away, because he 
knows. He’s known all along. And he’s 
kept silent. I love him for keeping silent.” 

“You watchee window,” cautioned Ken. 

She carried her papers to the window and 
looked down into the black gulf which was 
the garden. She could see nothing, hear 
nothing; but for all that, Doc Roper was 
there, his back against a tree, his eyes upon 
the window. For an hour she sat motion- 
less, dreaming. Any fears she may have 
felt for her safety were forgotten in the 
splendor of her dreams. She was allowing 
herself tolove. She was giving herself freely, 
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holding her heart in readiness for John 
Thorne when he should come. It was a 
joy—to be permitted to love, to feel it a 
duty to love. Those papers changed her 
whole life, her whole future. They might 
have been scented by the very wind of 
romance blowing over flaming gardens of 
magic. Romance! Indeed the story of the 
De Marsays was not told. Her children 
and her children’s children would have a 
new tale to drink in as she had reveled in 
the story of Andrée de Chausson and 
Gaston de Marsay—a tale as sweet, as 
wonderful, as worthy a place in the family 
archives as theirs. 

Evening winds set in motion the obscur- 
ing clouds; silvery edges made lovely the 
heavens; stars pierced the night, and then 
the whole sky became a luminous dome of 
moonlight and silver—a night of romance. 
But under that sky Doe Roper sat as well 
as Yvonne de Marsay. Anthony Bracken 
sweated and cowered and shuddered while 
John Thorne urged his weary horse back 
over the mountain to the girl who had sent 
her word to him that she stood in need of 
his protection. The moon shone upon evil 
as well as upon beauty and love. But the 
evil was invisible to. Yvonne; nothing but 
sweetness, glory, the fulfillment of a dream 
was hers. 

“Hush!” said Ken softly. “I hear um. 
Somebody creep. You look window.” 

She looked again, and this time Roper 
was disclosed to her, immobile under his 
tree. She could see him clearly as he took 
a carrot from his pocket, pared it method- 
ically, cut it into disks, which he ate with 
relish. The will to murder interfered no 
whit with Doc Roper’s appetite for raw 
carrots. 

“Cabbage Face in hall. More better I 
go keel him, mebby so?” suggested Chow 
Chek Ken helpfully. 

“No. No.” 

Yvonne was too happy for killings or 
considerations of killings. She lived in a 
world tonight where there was no death—a 
world of beautiful miracles, a fairyland. 
Avalon had been made real to her. 

“More better keel him than him keel 
you,”’ Ken persisted gently. 

‘“Doe Roper’s in the garden. He’s sit- 
ting there—just sitting under the window.” 

‘Ver’ bad man,’’ commented Ken. 

‘““Where’s Mr. Bracken?’ she asked. 
‘What is he doing?” 

“Blacken bad man too,’’ Ken said. 
“Him flaid. Him run roun’ and roun’ and 
roun’. Hear voice—think devil. Much 
flaid. Blacken no good. Too much flaid all 
time.” 

Yvonne returned to her watching and to 
her thoughts. She was waiting, hoping. 
John Thorne was coming to her and her 
eyes were eager for the sight of him. John 
Thorne! She whispered his name and 
smiled. Even the sight of Roper waiting, 
spiderlike, could not tarnish the joyousness 
of her smile. 

“He’s coming. He must be almost 
here,”’ she said. ‘‘Then everything will be 
all right.’”’ She trusted him, was confident 
in his power to make everything come 
right. It was a satisfaction to her now to 
remember how she had always, even when 
she tried to hate him, felt an unwilling con- 
fidence in him. ‘It was my heart trying 
to tell me,’’ she said, ‘and I wouldn’t 
listen.” 

Then her heart almost stopped. A man’s 
figure, tall, broad of shoulder, appeared in 
the garden below her, advancing from the 
road. It was John. Even though she 
could not see his face she knew it was John. 
She stepped through the window and stood 
upon the balcony, and the moonlight 
touched the youthful slender loveliness of 
her. It bathed her black hair until it 
glowed as a halo; it made her face a pic- 
ture to remember and to dream of through 
the years. She stretched out her arms. - 

“John!”’ she cried happily. “John!” 

He paused and lifted his eyes. 

“Yvonne! You are safe? You are all 
right?” 

‘Safe with Chow Chek Ken,” she said. 
“‘Safe—and waiting for you.” 

She saw Doc Roper hoist himself heavily 
to his feet, and her heart chilled. Those 


men must meet in the garden below her. 


What would that meeting mean? What 
was she to see? She called a warning: 


“Doc Roper is there. Look out, John!”’ 


He smiled up to her, and the moonlight 
showed her his face. It was not grave and 
heavy now, but gay, youthful, almost 
debonair. 

“T hoped he would be here,” said John. 
Then: ‘‘Good evening, Doc. You and I 


| He hesitated.. The devious intelligey 


_ other. He might placate, surrender, bj 
and so win immunity for himself; | 


| fighting in the lists with lance and g} 
| Her champion was fighting for her.’ 


| his strength. She leaned far over 
tossed her handkerchief at his feet. 


‘to his lips and smiled. Then his fac 


 “T'll "tend to» her.% 


hot, now cold—but never fearful 


‘shrugged his shoulders. 


November | 
+ | 
had to meet before this game played| 


to an end, didn’t we?” 
“So you’re alive, eh?’’ Doe 


him urged one way, the physical bru} 


might fight. His great muscles ti 
Once more Doc Roper’s head was rul/ 
his biceps. } 

John spoke to Yvonne again. “ 
inside, dear, if I were you. i 
going to be unsightly down here.” — 

She shook her head. No, she wou 
main. She would watch the thing: 
must take place below as her foremc 
had watched their champions, armor\ 


would stand to cheer him on, gloryi) 


“Will you wear my favor, sir?’’ she} 
He lifted the square of white, toucl| 


came grave, not angry, not vindicti 
grave. 
“To business, Doe,”’ he said. 
“When I’ve got rid of you,” Doe 


John poised. He knew the natur 
antagonist, and what he must do. FE 
the mind of the man; knew the o1 
to reach the balcony in which 
Yvonne was over Doe Roper’s body, 
knew her safety lay in his victory. } 
launched his ponderous body upon 

Then, under the moon, in tha 
garden, took place a combat wortt 
song. Yvonne watched, gasping y 
prehension, glowing with exultatic 


Roper’s first savage rush, his 
crush John into the ground at 
commencement; saw John step | 
back and to one side, settling himse 
the impact and whipping over a su 
blow which snapped back Roper’s 
and halted his rush. Then she saw 
appreciated and gloried in her lover’s 
his coolness, the clean crispness o| 
movements compared to the gross, gol 
like rushings of Doc. 

Ever Doe Roper fought to get to | 
holds. Blows were not for him; it wal 
strangling, crushing grip he sought to 
His efforts set themselves to wrap hisr 
moth arms around John’s body, to t 
his chin against John’s chest and to «| 
and bend the young man backwards | 
the back snapped. Blows seemed ni 
harm him. Each time he was beaten 
he bored in again with even greater f 
ity and determination, flailing, smas 
gouging, utilizing every unfair expe 
known to the rough-and-tumble fight! 
the camps. 

Presently he grew wily, stood hesita) 
awaiting John’s attack. The young 
did not give him an instant’s breal 
spell, but circled, stepping in and out, 
ing, parrying. Doc gave ground. Sudc 
he halted, and as suddenly lashed out | 
his foot at his antagonist’s kneecap. 
John Thorne had fought in the woods 
self. The foot, which might have e 
matters then and there, drove harml 
into empty air and John caught Dc 
balanced. His fist met Doc in mid-ca' 
and Yvonne could hear the vicious s 
of it as it fell plumb upon the corn 
Roper’s jaw. It was the first clean kn 
down of the fight. , 

Had John been the one to go to 
ground Doc Roper would have been 
him with heavy boots, kicking, tramp 
availing himself of that law of the w 
which says that a downed adversary 
be given the boots. For evidences ol 
workings of this law examine the fac 
lumberjacks until you find one rip 
seared, twisted, scarred. It will be 
work of no accident, of no frightful 
ease; such are the marks of calked b 
John gave Doc his moment to rise. — 

Doc leaped to his feet, bello | 
rage, and rushed blindly. John met 
cleanly with left, then right, so th 
two blows sounded like blow and 
Roper staggered but did not drop. 
To bat 
animal into unconsciousness woul 
easy task. 

Now Roper used the wily brain W 
dwelt in his bullet head. He mant 
working ever to force John into th 
of the chateau, where he could n 
step and escape Doc’s bull-like rushes 
furious was his attack that John 

(Continucd on Page 132) f 
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is far ahead of anything I have 
ever used or seen 


and I am willing to acknowledge that in 
the past several years, I have paid con- 
siderable trying to install some system that 
would give me the figure information about 
my business and yet would not necessitate 
an expensive accountant to operate.”’ 


Frank E. Pennuto, Joliet, Illinois. 
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moment. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
ground, step by step, until his back touched 
the wall, and then Doc bored in. Now it 
was strength against strength; skill could 
not play its part. John lowered his arms 
to the level of his diaphragm, and working 
his fists like trip hammers drove first one, 
then the other into Doe’s body repeatedly. 
The man was not to be stopped. Battered, 
bleeding, he bored in—and then’a chance 
swinging blow drove John’s head against 
the masonry of the house. He was forced 
to clinch to save himself, and there lay 
Roper’s opportunity. 

His great arms slipped around John’s 
body. His hands locked behind John’s 
back. John’s head cleared. He sank his 
chin into Roper’s shoulder and hugged, 
clinging until full strength should return. 
Roper bowed his back and constricted his 
arms. The pressure was tremendous, suffo- 
cating. Muscle against muscle, brawn 
against brawn, bone against bone. Doc 
Roper’s heart leaped. He had his enemy 
now where he wanted him. This man who 
had obstructed his way at every turn 
would now be removed; and more than 
that, more pleasurable than that was the 
thought of satisfied vindictiveness. 

But John Thorne did not collapse under 
the pressure. It surprised Doc. Presently 
he felt a sense of bewilderment. No man 
had ever sustained that bear hug before, 
but this young man was sustaining it, 
returning it. Roper began to sweat. The 
two figures stood immobile. To Yvonne, 
watching from her balcony, they seemed 
to be resting, with their arms about each 
other. Yet they were tense with an awful 
tenseness. Their drawn faces, bared teeth 
were invisible to her. She could not see or 
sense that tremendous outlay of energy. 

Roper gasped once. His eyes rolled. 
Could this thing be possible? Was this 
young man stronger than he? Was it a fact 
he was the weaker of the two, unable to 
crush his antagonist in his huge arms? If 
that were true his case was hopeless. 
Alarm lifted its head—then fear. Now 
instead of trying to crush his enemy Roper 
was struggling to release himself from those 
steel arms that compressed him. John felt 
this effort, felt the relaxation, and bracing 
his back against the masonry he wrenched 
suddenly sideways and hurled Doc from 
him. It was his nature to fight otherwise, 
cleanly, to have his antagonist at arm’s 


| length, where skill might play its part. 


Roper stood gasping—and then John 
was upon him, whipping in blow after 
blow. Doc strove to shield his face and his 
body, but John’s fists sought him out, until 
for the second time he was hurled from his 
feet. Helay an instant, hand outstretched. 
The hand encountered something, some- 
thing that fitted his palm—the broken 
handle of a shovel a yard long, made to his 
order for a bludgeon. It inspired new 
strength and courage in him, and he sprang 
to his feet, crouching. 

Yvonne saw the weapon before John 
saw it, and cried a warning. Then she 
gripped the railing of the baleony, leaning 
forward with terror in her eyes. She saw 
Roper’s leap, saw John spring to the left, 
avoiding the descending bludgeon. Her 
eyes in that uncertain light had not the 
speed to grasp what followed. Two blows 
she heard. Roper lifted on tiptoe to the 
first, the second raised him cleanly from 
his feet and sent him backward to the 
ground. He fell heavily, soggily like a sack 
of flour. And there he lay, motionless, 
eyes closed, bloody, beaten. John stirred 
him with his foot. It did not disturb Doc. 
He was unconscious. The thing was done. 


“Rope,” he called to Yvonne. ‘‘Where’s 
a rope?”’ 
“Tn the back—a clothesline,” she said. 


In a moment he returned, rolled Doe 
upon his face, and tied hands and feet se- 
curely. Then he lifted his face to Yvonne. 
“May I come up?”’ he asked. 

“Come,” she said, her heart leaping with 
pride in him, with love for him. ‘I’m 
waiting for you, John.” 

He climbed the vine, drew himself upon 
the balcony, and there her arms awaited 
him. It required no spoken word. They 
knew, both of them knew. Presently he 
lifted her face and looked into her eyes. 

“At last,” he said. 


XXIV 


YY sented looked up into his face and 
smiled. Pride and love and joy were 
in her eyes; such.a look as can be born only 
of a perfect moment. 

“Why, John, why didn’t you tell me?” 
she asked. 
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“Tf you consider, dear, you will have the 
answer to that.” 

“T have. I know the answer, and it isa 
sweet answer. It was because you wanted 
to make me love you—just you. You 
feared, if I knew, it would influence me. 
It would, John, for I’m a romantic person. 
Even if I hadn’t liked you a bit—and 
found out that you were you—I couldn’t 
have refused you.” 

“So you see,” he said. 

“But you let me go on thinking things 
about you—that you would take advan- 
tage of asick old man, that you would fight 
unfairly. You let me think you were a 
dollar chaser, and that money meant more 
to you than my friendship.” 

“That, too, was necessary,” he said. 

“T don’t understand yet. I can see only 
one side of it. Won’t you show me the 
other side, John?” 

“Qui wentend qu’une cloche, 
qu’un son,” he said whimsically. 

“‘T’ve been hearing a disagreeable bell, 
and it gave a wicked sound,” she said. 
“Won’t you ring your bell now?” 

“That is the same as asking me to toot 
my own bugle,” he laughed. 

“Toot it. Please toot it. I want to hear 
you brag about yourself. Just this once. 
After that I shall do your boasting for you 
all your life.’””’ She hesitated and smiled 
up at him. “If you ask me. You haven’t 
mentioned any—interest in me yet.” 

““Ma’m’selle,” he said, ‘“‘if you will sing 
my praises in your secret heart, that will 
be enough for me.”’ His face took on a 
sudden! gravity. ‘‘Where’s’ Bracken? 
Where’s the Indian?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t care. Let’s not 
think of them now. You’re here. From 
the moment I sent for you I lost all fear.” 
She laughed gayly. “See what confidence 
I have in you! You’ve something to live 
up to, John Thorne—whose middle name 
is ”” She hesitated provocatively. 

Svisitwhatire: 

“De Chausson,” she said. 

“How did you know, honey?” 

“Ta queue du dragon,” she said crypti- 
cally. Then, laughing at his bewilderment 
she said, “ Come, I’ll show you.” 

She led him to the lacquer cabinet, in 
which she had replaced old André de 
Marsay’s papers. 

“Press his tail,’’ she said. He obeyed. 
“Now take out what is there. It may 
have surprises for you—surprises of re- 
sponsibility. Oh, I wouldn’t care to take 
on the responsibility you’re saddled with.” 

“Which is?” 

“Read and see. No, I’ll read to you. 
First this letter of grandfather’s.”’ 

She took it from its envelope and read: 

“My dear granddaughter’’—old André 
was always formal and stately in his writ- 
ings—‘‘ You have been taught the story of 
our family. From your cradle you have 
been made familiar with the sacrifice of 
Andrée de Chausson to save the life of 
Gaston de Marsay. You have read her 
letter of farewell to him. I hope you know 
it by heart as I know it. Found your 
character upon it, my dear. Live by its 
example of love and courage and unselfish- 
ness. Have you ever considered, grand- 
daughter, how Andrée de Marsay lived 
and died? I will tell you. She lived a true 
wife to the husband she was compelled to 
take, and bore him a son. Just as the De 
Marsays have continued in the world, so 
have the descendants of Andrée. It is to 
tell you this that I write. I have followed 
the thread from your ancestor Gaston’s 
day—and it has brought me to a young 
man, a young man whom I have made in- 
quiries about: and have come to admire. It 
is the ambition of my life, granddaughter, 
and the wish of my old age, that the romance 
of our family be made perfect. When you 
return from Europe he is coming here, as 
I have begged him to do, and I hope your 
hearts will lead you along the path of my 
hope. My faith in him is great, just as my 
faith in you, my granddaughter, has always 
been well placed. I write these words in 
the fear I may not be able to speak them 
to you when you come, for I am not young 
and my voyage may terminate suddenly. 
His name, Yvonne, is John de Chausson 
Thorne. Give him his chance. He is 
worthy of a De Marsay.” 

She folded the letter: “There is more, 
John, but that tells what you want to 
know.”’ Her eyes glowed. “It is a perfect 
thing—even my loving you without know- 
ing.who you were. I—I am glad you are 
you. If the young man of this letter had 
been somebody else ——”’ 
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“T should have been very unhappy,” she 
said. “But the worst hearing is yet to be 
heard, John. Do you know what my wicked 
grandfather has-done to you? ”’ 

“What has he done? You frighten me.” 

“Tn his will. You must read that. At 
the very end. See: ‘And I hereby nomi- 
nate and appoint John de Chausson Thorne 
guardian of the person and of the property 
of my said granddaughter, Yvonne de 
Marsay.’ Listen to that, John! My 
guardian!’’ Their laughter mingled as she 
curtsied. “Guardian, a young man wants 
to see you. He is a very importunate 
young man, who wishes to ask for the hand 
of your ward in marriage—though he 
hasn’t mentioned it yet. But he is im- 
patient, I know. Can you see him today— 
right away?” 

“Tl interview the whippersnapper,”’ 
said John. ‘‘What are his prospects?” 

“His prospects of happiness are good— 
if I can make him happy.” 

“Then,” said John, ‘“‘take him with my 
blessing.” 

““You’re not a thorough guardian. There 
are lots of impertinent questions you 
should have asked.” 

“Y’m asking myself questions that 
aren’t impertinent,’ he said seriously. 
‘“‘’m asking what is to be done next. I’ve 
Doc Roper tied in the garden, but Bracken 
is unaccounted for; and the Indian.” 

“No worry ‘bout Cabbage Face,” said 
Chow Chek Ken. “I knock eight bells 
outa Cabbage Face.” 

“Very well, Ken, we’ll leave Jean to you. 
But Bracken and Gibbs and the pulp 
company—I’ll have to take them on my- 
self. I’ve got to save the East Branch for 
my ward.” 

““Y ou seized it to save it for me,”’ she said 
with confidence. ‘‘I should have known! 
How badly I thought of you. Your ward 
hasn’t a smudge of brains, guardian.” 

“But my sweetheart—she has 

her heart’s desire,’ said Yvonne. 

“T think we have them licked,” he said. 
“Now I’m working with the De Marsay 
interests instead of against them, Gibbs 
won’t want to take on that fight, I’m sure. 
If I’m a judge of character he likes what 
pugilists call a set-up. But we'll see. Let’s 
get out of here and find what’s to do. Can 
you climb down? We can’t force the door.” 

Down the tangled vine they scrambled, 
John first, then Yvonne, then Chow Chek 
Ken. John walked to where Roper lay, 
his eyes open now, and made sure his bonds 
were secure. 

“Well, Roper,” he said, “it was a bully 
fight. But what the deuce am I going to 
do with you?” 

Before Roper could make answer there 
came to them on the night breeze the sound 
of a voice singing—André de Marsay’s 
voice: 

“Les dames de l’ Hépitale 
Sont arrivé’s au bruit, 
Carabi; 
L’une apporte un emplatre, 
L’autre de la charpi’, 
Carabi, 
Titi Carabi, 
Toto Carabo, 
Compere Guilleri, 
Te lairas-tu mouri’?”’ 


Then, from the chateau, issued a scream, 
a scream of horror, not human—more 
animal than human. 

Yvonne grasped John’s arm fearfully. 
Her grandfather’s voice and song—her dead 
grandfather’s voice! And that terrible 
sound from within. 

“‘John!’’ she whispered. 

“Wait,” he said. 

The voice approached, singing another 
verse of the childish game. Doc Roper 
strained at ropes which bound him. The 
front door of the chateau slammed, and 
around the corner of the huge house the 
figure of a man precipitated itself, sobbing, 
mouthing, gibbering. 

John Thorne caught him by the arms and 
held him. 

‘Steady, Bracken, steady!’’ he said. 

“His voice! He’s coming for me! He’s 
coming! Let me go, let me go! He can’t 
rest—there! He wants to be buried—to 
be buried in consecrated ground. He’s 
coming, I tell you—he’s coming!”’ The 
unnatural metallic voice lifted in a cry of 
awful terror. 

The voice came nearer, was just beyond 
the hedge. The branches moved, the 
leaves rustled as something forced its way 
through into the garden. Then a form ad- 
vanced, still singing. Bracken struggled 
and cursed and prayed. The singing figure 
came on deliberately. 

“Stop!’”’ Thorne called. ‘‘ You’ve driven 
the man mad.” 

“That,” said the voice of Colonel Tip, 
“was my intention. He deserves madness 
or worse. John, if it hadn’t been for my 
little song holding him back, God knows 
what Roper might have persuaded him 
into. I came as soon as I could. I hurried. 
Is all well?”’ 

Yvonne was staring at the little man, 
refusing to believe the evidence of her eyes 
and ears. 

“You! You singing grandfather’s song!’’ 
she said. 

“T. It was indeed I,”’ said the colonel, 
puffing out his chest. “‘The idea was mine. 
It was, if I may be allowed to say so, well 
carried out.”’ 

“But the song—the song!”’ 

“You forget,” said the colonel grandly, 
“that once I was an actor of note, the head 
of my own company. Many times have I 
sung that song before the public of two 
hemispheres. . . . 

“Ah, I knew it well. Countless times 
have I heard your grandfather sing it to 
you, Miss Yvonne. I sang it first with suc- 
cess in Paris—always imitating your grand- 
father’s voice and manner—lI sang it as an 
old man. What are you going to do with 
this horse doctor—and this—lunatic?”’ he 
demanded. 

“We shall see,” said Thorne, “after I 
have interviewed Paul Gibbs and settled 
matters on the East Branch.” 

“The mill is safe and the dam is safe,” 


said the colonel. ‘‘I remained until I made | 


certain of that. Oh, Miss Yvonne, you 
should have seen me fight! I battered their 
shins.” 
“Colonel,’’ said John, 
You’re a bully fighter. 
sheriff for Doe Roper and a doctor for 
Bracken. He ought to have something to 


“T saw you. 
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SnowsCapped Mauna Kea, on the Istand of Hawaii, With Hilo, the Second City of the 


Territory, in the Foreground and Sugar:Cane Plantations in Between 
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quiet him. I’ll take him into the house, 
colonel.” 

And so, presently, the chateau became 
quiet again. Bracken slept under the urg- 
ing of morphia; Colonel Tip occupied a 
guest room; Yvonne lay awake dreaming 
and smiling in her own chamber; and John 
Thorne slept for the first time under the 
same roof with the girl with whose life 
history and circumstance had so strangely 
enmeshed his own. 

In the morning John was up and away. 
Colonel Tip accompanied him. His busi- 
ness was twofold—to confront Paul Gibbs, 
and to attend to one other matter in which 
the colonel’s assistance was needful. He 
found Gibbs in the office of the great pulp 
mills and was received with the habitual 
oily geniality of the great man. 


““Well, well, Thorne, what have we to . 


thank for this call? 
you.’ 

a ee 
or w 

“ce Eh? ” 

“Bracken’s done—unhinged.  Roper’s 
in jail. I am executor of the estate of 
André de Marsay. These things are facts. 
Do you want to fight the De Marsay inter- 
ests plus my own resources?” 

““T want the East Branch,” said Gibbs 
with an unaccustomed access of frankness. 

“You can’t have it,”’ said John. 

“‘Possibly.. Convince me. I’ve got you 
tied up. The De Marsay money is useless 
for weeks. Got to probate the estate. If 
you can’t make good on that payment this 
week you default. I buy. What then?”’ 

“If I defaulted you might pull it off, Mr. 
Gibbs, .but. I’m going to pay over that 
hundred thousand— today!” 

“Eh? We tied you up. I accounted for 
every bank and every deposit of yours.”’ 

“Except one,” said John. “I rather 
fancied you would take this step, so before 
it came I turned over.a hundred thousand 
dollars to my friend, Colonel Tip, here. 
He has it in cas 

Gibbs turned to the colonel. 
true?’ he asked. 

“In this. grip,” said the colonel; 
may, if you like, count it.” He opened the 


Always glad to see 


’ said Thorne, “‘to offer peace 
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rency. 
_ “Not necessary. I’m through, Th 
The agreement stands. I keep off the 
Branch— you keep off my river, ¢ 


factory?”’ 7 
“Perfectly. Good day, sir.” ~ | 
“Good day,’’ said Gibbs. “C6 


Call again. Real pleasure to see 


And so, having completed the tz 
which he had set his hands, having 
for Yvonne the wealth of the East Br 
with its mountain slopes of virgin tin 
John Thorne returned to St. Croix ar 
the life of promise which lay before 
Yvonne watched for his coming fror 
window as Andrée de Chausson m 
centuries ago, have watched for the re, 
of Gaston dé Marsay. She ran down 
stairs and through the great portalso 
chateau to welcome him at the gate, | 

“Welcome, “guardian,” she said, “ 
come home.” .. - 

He lifted her face, fovely: as the f 
princess in a fairy tale, and kissed 
in a manner unbecoming to a guar 
pointed by the courts. ; ay 

“Why,” she said, “you’re not grave 
serious at all. You—you only looked 
way. I believe you could do foolish th 
wonderfully.” 

“Romance is dead,” he said with m 
believe somberness. 

“It was only asleep for a hundred yes 
she said. ‘‘Do you remember how 
Sleeping Princess was awakened?” 

“With a kiss,”’ he said. 

“Well?” she said, looking up into 
eyes. And, as he hesitated for feas f 


might respond to the same treatment? 
He did. And in spite of all that ban’ 
and brokers, coal merchants and bh 
politicians and hucksters and al 


contrary—it did. Therefore, being aw: 
Romance took charge of affairs, and1 
its own language to end the story: 


And they- lived happy re after! | 
_ (THE IND), 9 
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DEL MONTE PEACHES WITH TURKEY 
Place DEL MONTE Peaches beside the 
turkey in the roasting pan a tew minutes 
before the time of serving. When hot, place 
around the turkey as you would a garnish. 
Serve one peach half with each portion, 


ROAST TURKEY STUFFING 


Mix 4 cups bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon salt, 
\% teaspoon pepper, ‘> teaspoon powdered 
sage and 1 teaspoon grated onion. Heat 4 
to 1 cup of the sirup from DEL MONTE 


Canned Peaches with 3 tablespoons butterand 
mix thoroughly with the other ingredients. 
This is sufficient for a seven or eight pound 
turkey. Ifalargerturkey is used, the amounts 
in the recipe may be increased by one-half. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 

Our book “DEL MONTE Recipes of 
Flavor’’ gives over 500 other simple and eco- 
nomical ways to put tempting, healthful va- 
riety into every-day meals with canned fruits 
and vegetables. Send for a free copy. Address 
Department E, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California 


Make the Turkey more tempting 


—with fruit 


Have you ever tasted Det Monte Peaches with turkey? 
Do you know the goodness of peach sirup in the dress 
ing? Try them. Two delectable additions — even to the 
most tempting Thanksgiving feast. 


They're illustrations of the “balanced ration” principle 
which is one of the most important things to observe in 
planning meals. 


Make a regular practice of serving fruit with meat or 
fowl. It supplies healthful mineral salts and natural fruit 
acids which stimulate digestive action and play an essen- 
tial part in the well-balanced meal. 


Eat some fruit every day for its goodness and for its 
healthfulness — especially during the cold, winter months. 
You can do it most conveniently and economically. Just 
keep on hand a supply of Det Monte — choicest fruits 
from the world’s finest orchards — packed where they 
ripen the day they are picked — and brought to your table 
with all their natural fresh flavor and delicacy — ready to 
serve whenever you want them in endless appetizing ways. 
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YEAR ago I had the ar wf QX 4B GE 
good fortune to LOW 
interview Hugo oy 
Stinnes at Berlin. 
the first time that 
‘Vd talked for publica- 
Th the course of his 
igcomments on world 
; he declared that it 
apossiblefor Germany 
y the reparation de- 
ajed, because the sys- 
that necessitated 
yents in foreign ex- 
aze speeded up the 
inng presses and depre- 
ui the mark. ‘The 
nity problem can 
‘sved only on a business 
s'by business men,’’ he 
ic “Such a solution is 
e»y to European stabi- 
aon, and the real step 
wed Franco-German 
0)mie accord.” 
lior to the first inter- 
yin Berlin Stinnes had 
eja silent and inacces- 
figure. The glamour 
diystery of astounding 
dstrial achievement 
rabout him. He had 
(1 roughshod over all 
s)cles in the path of his 
as rful ambition. Never 
(sing his plans until 
Id struck, he was rap- , 
y.cquiring a corner on 
tean production. It 
ol ne six weeks to get at 
m When I did have the 
p tunity it was, as read- 
3. THE SATURDAY EVE- \ 
N Post may possibly 
-¢, more like a motion- 
ete story than a chap- 
' it of real life. At the 
dhance entered largely 
‘che matter. I was out when Stinnes finally sought me, and subsequently I caught 
mn the wing in the lobby of the Adlon Hotel just before I started for Brussels. 
actly twelve months from the day my article about him appeared in America I 
a saw Stinnes in Berlin. In the quiet of his apartment at the Esplanade Hotel, 
il: was also his office, and with some hint of the background of the far-flung empire 
tde that he dominates, this remarkable man once more talked about the European 
Uion. Although an even more conspicuous figure, he had not departed from his 
b of silence, so far as public utterance is concerned. He is still ‘the inaccessible 
1,” as they call him in Germany. This interview with him, therefore, is the second 
aie has ever given. 


PHO: O. BY CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO, SERVICE, NEW YORK CITY 
Hugo Stinnes—With the Beard—Germany’s Financial Potentate, With President Ebert at His Left, During 
the Launching of the Cart Lezien, the Biggest German Steamship Built Since the War 


The Significance of the Stinnes-Lubersac Agreement 


A T year he bestrode the Continent like a colossus. Then his power was almost 
ey financial and industrial. Now he was vested with a new authority, because 
Tlignored the politicians with the same daring with which he crushed business rivals. 
° jood revealed as the exponent of that economic statesmanship which is the one 
ion of a still harassed and shell-shocked Europe. 

1921 Stinnes said to me: “A few business men sitting around a table discussing 
“rs calmly and amicably could achieve more reconstruction than all the chatter 

f-seeking politicians. The curse of Europe is polities, and until the politician is 

tated there can be no stabilization.” 

1922, like the doer he is, he had just translated his theory into reality. Through 
*strumentality of what history will record as the Stinnes-Lubursac compact he 
s ‘ken the reconstruction of the devastated area of France out of the hands of the 
“clans and put it on a business basis. His participation guarantees action. By this 
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procedure he applied the 
initial antiseptic to the sore 
of reparations that 
has poisoned European 
life and envenomed 
international relations. 
Moreover, he has made the 
indemnity issue what it 
should have been from the 
start—an economic and not 
a political issue. It means, 
despite turmoil in the Near 
East and the financial dis- 
integration of Germany, 
that the mists of misunder- 
standing are slowly lifting. 
Reason and reparations— 
strangers so long—are at 
last beginning to march 
together. Stinnes the 
Syndicate has become 
Stinnes the Stabilizer. 


Reparations 


LTHOUGH theStinnes- 
Lubursac agreement 
will be fully explained later 
on in this article, it may be 
well to present the essential 
details here. They will serve 
to give you a better under- 
standing perhaps of what 
the master industrialist of 
Germany said to me during 
the course of the evening I 
spent with him. To do so 
we must retrace our steps 
for a moment and get the 
setting of the undertaking 
which sets up the first real 
milepost in the slow and 
painful journey of Europe 
toward normalcy. 

Like most European ills 
it goes back to the Versailles 
Treaty, which was basically 
unsound, because it was 
framed by professional nationalists who could not see beyond the frontiers of their own 
domains. All idea of an international codperation which would heal the wounds of war 
and reéstablish commercial confidence was lost in the grand scramble for plunder and 
power. Instead of being guided by sound business judgment it was animated by passion 
and politics, always a costly combination. The document which was to be the Magna 
Charta of a new world rising out of the ashes of a stupendous struggle has utterly failed 
of its purpose. Instead of peace,it has begot war. 

Before long the chickens of hate began to come home to roost. Most of them perched 
upon the structure labeled “‘German Reparations.” Everybody admitted that Germany 
ought to pay for her supreme folly, but by the same token the first task should have 
been to find out her capacity to pay. Incredible. as it may seem, this riddle remains 
unanswered. It was not until the Stinnes-Lubursac agreement that anything like an 
approach to it was recorded. Between the Teutonic side-stepping, on the one hand, and 
the economically unsound schedule of payments, on the other, the course of reparations 
had been a continuous series of crises, marked by compromises that have only staved 
off the final show-down. This is why the Stinnes arrangement is so vital to the economic 
accord of Europe. It is a definite and orderly piece of unprejudiced business. 

When the German indemnity was fixed at 132,000,000,000 gold marks— 
$33,000,000,000—the plan was to issue five per cent bearer bonds, known as A, B and 
C bonds, to cover this principal. In order to take care of the fixed charges, including a 
sinking fund, Germany agreed to pay 2,000,000,000 gold marks a year in quarterly 
installments. She acquiesced in this only in the face of the Allied threat to invade 
the Ruhr. 

Since her gold reserve had been sadly depleted, Germany was forced to buy foreign 
exchange with which to meet these obligations. She could do this only with new German 
paper marks. Every reparation payment therefore meant that dollars, pounds and franes 
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would go up and marks go down. The German printing 
presses were started and they have worked overtime ever 
since. The circulation of German currency on October 
first was something like 275,000,000,000 marks, while the 
daily output—it is the only word that meets the situa- 
tion—at the time I write is 7,000,000,000 marks a day. 
Here is one explanation for the collapse in the value of 
German money. 

In passing—and it is merely another commentary on 
the unbusinesslike procedure of the reparations business— 
let me say that the A, B and C bonds, which were planned 
to put the whole indemnity transaction on a marketable 
basis—the first two groups should have been brought out 
in 1921—are still unissued and will probably remain so. 
The reason is that it would be well-nigh impossible to find 
buyers. The Germans will not have them because of pride 
or passion, while the Allies and neutrals have no confidence 
in them. When I asked a certain high-placed reparation 
authority about them in Paris last September he shrugged 
his shoulders and replied: “They are merely pieces of 
paper now and that is about as far as they will ever go.” 

There is no need of rehearsing the tangled reparation 
story since payments began August 30, 1921. To deal with 
it is like trying to keep pace with politics in China. The 
scheme of today is the wreck of tomorrow. Every install- 
ment paid by Germany has been extorted almost at the 
sword’s point or through fear of the bailiff, the bailiff 
being the French army. Each near-default has demoral- 
ized exchange, upset markets, jeopardized trade and fed 
the fires of passion. It has been like pulling teeth. Mean- 
while the great gash in the north of France remained 
unhealed. The reconstruction that has prevailed was 
largely due to French initiative, and it drained a national 
finance and labor already at low ebb. 

Germany might have toed the mark with much better 
grace if many of her capitalists had not sent so much of 
their money out of the country to be converted into pounds 
and dollars, and incidentally to avoid taxation. This is 
another reason why the mark collapsed. The Germans 
themselves have no confidence in it. 

Be that as it may, one thing is certain: The indemnity 
system and with it the fixed amount, which has been a 
constant irritant to the Teutons, have not been compatible 
with peace and stability in Europe. Every conference— 
there have been fourteen since the armistice— 
that dealt with the bristling mess only made 
it worse, because nothing decisive was ever 
done. It invariably got back to the policy of 
delay and compromise, which, with politics, 
has constituted the bane of the Continent. 
When England sought to lighten the German 
reparation burden France construed it as an 
affront, and the integrity of the Entente was 
menaced. When a committee of distinguished 
bankers, including J. P. Morgan, suggested a 
loan to Germany the French frustrated the 
plan, despite the fact that the major part of 
the proceeds was to be applied to the repara- 
tion principal. The project foundered because 
the bankers sought to ascertain the German 
capacity to pay, and France could not see her 
way to aid in the achievement of this end. 


Payment in Kind 


HE trouble lay largely in the fact that there 

has been too much threatening and intimi- 
dating by the French, and a corresponding 
amount of unnecessary evasion and pleading of 
poverty on the part of the Germans. Recon- 
struction was caught in the cross fire and 
had no chance to lift its head. The history of 
the treaty breaking was repeated in the en- 
forcement of the reparation payments because 
once more the larger issue of European rehab- 
ilitation was lost sight of. France could only 
see France; and while everybody sympathized 
with the great republic, the feeling grew in 
England and elsewhere that a less coercive 
policy would net more in the end. 

Now we approach the Stinnes deal. Far- 
seeing men realized a year ago that as long as 
reparations continued almost exclusively on a 
cash basis delay and discord would become 
chronic. It was increasingly difficult to ex- 
tract the installments. The Germans were 
getting into the mood which said: “‘Come and 
take what you can.’’ Something had to be 
done to bridge the widening gap. Happily a 
precedent developed that eventually pointed 
the way tosolution. That solution lay through 
reparation in kind. While Germany had been 
furnishing France with coal and dyes under 
the terms of the treaty, these materials did 
not rebuild sacked cities or restore prostrate 
factories. 

In the summer of 1921 Louis Loucheur, 
French Minister of Reconstruction, and the 


late Walter Rathenau, who held the corresponding post in 
the German Cabinet, realizing that cash indemnities 
meant eternal bickering, got together at Wiesbaden and 
negotiated a pact for reparation in kind. This meant that 
Germany was to provide materials and machinery for the 
restoration of the ravaged regions. It was a cheerful sign 
of progress that held out the promise of two things—to 
relieve the pressure on German cash; and to help France 
toward normalization. A foundation for real restitution 
was laid, but unfortunately no one started to build on it to 
any appreciable extent. It remained a promise. 

Meanwhile cash payments continued to cause periodical 
clashes. The Briands and the Poincarés threatened con- 
fiscation of the Ruhr, and the Wirths no less persistently 
protested that Germany was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The reparation muddle became more and more involved 
in politics. To add to the confusion, the Allied debt to 
America was projected into the mélée. Every straw was 
looked upon as a life preserver. England and France 
grew further apart. That fundamental source of all 
trouble, money—or rather the lack of money—threatened 
a rupture between the Allies, and even worse. 

Such was the situation at the beginning of August last. 
The usual quarterly reparation row was brewing because 
Germany announced that she could not meet her next 
payment, on which Belgium had priority. A default under 
the Versailles Treaty meant that the French and their 
Allies could take the law, as it were, in their own hands 
and levy. Once more the French talked invasion, and the 
sensitive fabric of trade trembled. Ultimately this scare 
subsided, because the Germans offered, in lieu of cash, 
short-term treasury bonds, guaranteed by the Reichsbank, 
with a further indorsement by the Bank of England. This 
merely provided a stop-gap, because there will be a 
fine complication when these bonds mature early next 
year just about the time that the first normal cash pay- 
ment for 1923 is due. 

Then it was that Stinnes projected himself into the 
fracas, and in characteristic fashion. Without disclosing 
his plan to the German Government he invited the Marquis 
de Lubursac, a member of the French Senate, to meet him 
at his country place at Reimberg, Niederheimbach, on the 
Rhine, early in August. He selected the marquis as his 


mate in what has developed into an historic enterprise, 


November Ij, 
not only because the Frenchman was a power in his 
but for the reason that as President of the Genera 
eration of Codperative Associations for the Reconstr 
of France he represented 1600 reconstruction associ; 
with a membership of 140,000 householders, who ha, 
tained war losses to the extent of more than 15,000,00 
francs. ; 

To the marquis Stinnes said in substance and 
manner reminiscent of the late E. H. Harriman’s fg 
apostrophe to Theodore Roosevelt: “‘We are both 
tical men. France and Germany can never get tog 
on an economic footing if the politicians are to m 
things up constantly. Why not go ahead on a, 
basis? The biggest need of France is the immediat 
toration of her devastated areas. The effect will b 
only economic but moral. The Loucheur-Rathe 
rangement shows how it can be done. Let us d 

De Lubursac in turn dwelt on the plight of th 
war sufferers, whose return to normal life and |: 
been hampered by political complications. He s 
he realized the calming influence on Franco-Gern 
tions that would result from effective German p 
tion in the reconstruction of the devastated regio 


Business Men Supersede Politicians 


HE result of the conference was the agreemen 
into between the two men by which 70 p 
the French war victims agree to receive their re 
through Stinnes’ hands. A total of over 30,000 
francs is involved in the deal. Through the a 
Stinnes construction company France is to be 
with lumber, cement, tile, lime and other nec 
terials for rehabilitation. The work is to be 
French laborers, while Stinnes and his colleagues 
to the German government for compensation. 
scheme is precisely like a colossal commercial 
between big business men. All the details— 
show Stinnes the master organizer at his best—w 
disclosed in a subsequent article, since the task noy 
shorten the approach to my second meeting with 
The important facts that must be disclosed at this 
ture are that not only has the agreement been ra 
both governments and is functioning, but thai 
Stinnes ignored the German Government in ta 
short cut to De Lubursae and action, so did th 
senator on his part fail to reveal the project to 
until the deed was done. In many respects this i 
remarkable phase of the performance, because 
that finally the politicians are being passed up in 
delayed effort to restore Europe to something lik 
and order. What muddling governments have 
accomplish in three years of sound and fury that 
nothing a few hard-headed men of 
affairs accomplished in a few weeks. TI 
that Stinnes, who is not a philanthro 
a 6 per cent commission out of the t 
tion merely shows that with him bt 
business. In the army phraseolog 
consolidated his position and looms 1 
than ever as perhaps the most powerft 
dividual in the world. _ 
Thus the Stinnes-Lubursac arrange 
cannot be measured in terms of money. 
a deeper and larger significance, becau 
aims at a satisfactory settlement of the | 
lem that has perplexed and well-nigh paral 
Europe since the armistice. The St 
proposition has become the precedent 
other similar undertakings. Reparati 
kind will probably supersede the eh 
that has disrupted the fiscal machine so 
sistently and so destructively. Fren ce 
is now flowing into the Stinnes private e 
prises and what seems to be the dawn | 
area of economic codrdination between F) 
and Germany is breaking. It is simply an’ 
convincing evidence of the fact that, 
last analysis, business and with It 
preservation are the eternal levelers. — 
With this prelude we can now see 
Stinnes looks like after the passage of 
months. Frankly I had no expectation 0 
ing him again, for reasons that will be he 
closed for the first time. My first inter 
with him was, in journalistic parlance, @ 
event. As soon as the cables began | 
with extracts the great man promptly re 
ated it in his newspaper, the se 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. Hes 
clared that he had given no intervi 
absolutely sure of my ground and 
what I was certain would be the 
development. It came in due time. 
As soon as THE SATURDAY EVE 
containing the article reached B 
Stinnes saw that I had reproduced pret 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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\ 2OLECAT had wandered into the Lazy L camp 
during the night, stampeding the night horses and 
obliging the boss to make an enforced retreat two 
ed yards from his fellows. 
vty, I smelt him the minute he hit camp,” boasted 
> ok. 
‘hen why didn’t you crack down on him?” roared the 
a the mesquite clump at which he was burning his 
tls. ; . 
“ell, I thought at first it was Shorty comin’ to bed,” 
t <plained. 
ensuing argument with Shorty further delayed 
‘ast and it was long after sunup before the outfit got 
Nse and rode away. They redoubled their efforts to 
up lost time and it was not much past the usual hour 
e'the cook perceived the dust of the cattle’s approach 
1 2ard the shrill yelps of the cowboys urging them on 
vilthe round-up ground. Presently they arrived and 
> pers went to work. 
't swirled in choking clouds; the pungent smell of 
r 1 hair and seared flesh set the flankers to coughing; 
‘inuous clamor of lowing cows and bawling calves, 
wad again broken by the rumbling challenge of a bull 
1g for a fight; and, piercing the din, the high-pitched 
Gof Hi Garrett—‘‘Hot iron! Hot iron!” 
\usky red calf which the roper had dragged from the 
'Cyy the neck foiled the Big Un’s heave and, making 
l¢ erate lunge, knocked him down. And while the Big 
')48 prostrate, the calf kicked him in the knee, the 
ch and the face. 
jay with him, cowboy!” 
rok out,” followed a warning cry. “‘She’s on the 


‘ 


f's mother had followed her offspring when he 
1 from her side, bucking and squalling at the end 
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of Reb’s rope, and now stood gazing uncertainly at the 
scene, her head turning from side to side. At last she 
came to a decision and bore down on the Big Un to horn 
him. He jumped to his feet, kicked a spurt of dust in her 
face and the mother swerved irresolutely and trotted 
back to the herd. 

“Heel them big boogers, Reb—heel ’em!’’ bawled the 
Big Un, wiping the blood from his lip. 

“Hi! Catch that one again, Lafe!’’ yelled Garrett 
from the fire, where he was seeing to it that the branding 
irons were kept hot. “It ain’t earmarked.” 

Two ropers and four sets of flankers were working at a 
feverish pace to brand the calves brought in by the morn- 
ing’s round-up. In the herd were close to four hundred 
cows, and practically every one was followed by a worried 
calf. The temperature stood at 98 in the shade and there 
wasn’t any shade. The ground was hard and cracked, the 
cattle fractious and inclined to break out, and Garrett 
drove his men as he always did when he bossed the job. 

The sun was high in the heavens and the flankers had 
begun to curse every least mishap before the boss took out 
his fat silver watch and inquired, “What’s your tally, 
Lafe?”’ 

“A hundred and ninety-seven.”’ 

““Check!”’ cried Garrett. ‘‘Let’s go.” 

The Lazy L outfit mounted and, leaving two men to 
hold the herd, swept toward camp and dinner in a furious 
race. Arrived there, some of the boys washed before eat- 
ing, but sparingly—partly from habit, partly because 
water was scarce in that region and what they used was 
carried in a barrel on the hoodlum wagon. 

“How about it, Mit?’’ demanded the boss. 
ready?”’ 

“Chuck!’’ yowled the cook. 
throw it away.” 


“ Ain’t you 


“Come and git it or I’ll 


D. KOERNER 


A Man on a Burro Appeared in the Dry River Bed and Ambled Slowly Toward Camp 


They had just squatted to eat when a man on a burro 
appeared in the dry river bed and ambled slowly toward 
camp. He was leading another burro, loaded so high with 
a pack that nothing except its slender moving legs was 
visible. 

“Good day, gents,”’ was his greeting as he halted about 
ten yards from the wagon fly. 

“Howdy,” said somebody. 

The newcomer was of a type strange to that country and 
they eyed him curiously. 

“Get down and have some dinner,’ 
mouth full of beef. 

The man on the burro eagerly accepted. Off came the 
pack, and that animal was staked out to graze. He left the 
saddle on the beast he rode. } 

“Best take that off—I would if I was you,” suggested 
the cowman. ‘It’s like to gall him.” 

The outfit watched with broad grins as he clumsily 
followed this advice. The freed burro lay down to roll; 
his owner stood uncertainly near the fire, apparently not 
knowing what to do next. 

“Git a knife and fork and plate from the box, and help 
yourself,’’ the cook told him. “‘That’s beef in one pot and 
beans in the other. But watch out for that coffeepot. 
It’ll sure-enough burn you.” 

The visitor was a short rotund man, much soiled by 
hard travel. Evidently he had made some attempt to 
dress according to cow-country modes, but the effect was 
only to accentuate the tenderfoot. He walked as though 
legs and feet hurt, and the toes of his boots turned up 
oddly. Nobody said anything while he was eating. No- 
body asked him his name, or where he came from, or 
whither he was bound. In those days it was considered 
more tactful not to be curious, because so many gentlemen 
had a way of traveling suddenly. 


, 


said Garrett, his 
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At last—‘‘ What is it, your name, please, mister?’’ he 
inquired of Garrett, with a propitiating smile. 

The boss told him. “‘What’s yours?”’ he added. 

“Strusky,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Everybody calls me Ben. 

“Who owns all this country I been riding through?”’ he 
next wanted to know. 

“T own some.” 

“But how can anybody tell where is it his land begins 
and the other ends, hey, mister?”’ 

“Fences.” 

““Me, I only struck one fence today and that was eleven 
or twelve miles back.” 

The cowman nodded. ‘‘That’s our west pasture fence. 
Hundred and twenty thousand acres in it. You’re in it 
still.” 

Strusky let the knife load of beans he was raising to his 
mouth drop into his tin plate. 

“‘ Aw, you're stringin’ me, mister.”’ 

Garrett laughed—it was so evident that Strusky in- 
tended no offense by his questioning. 

“‘Where’re you bound?’”’ demanded the boss. 

The other named a mining camp in New Mexico, a 
hundred and fifty miles southwest. 

“Well, the gait you travel, you’ll be on my land two 
days more.” 

They could see Strusky pondering this statement; he 
seemed engaged in mental arithmetic. Finally he asked, 
“How much does that make; all told—all you got?” 

“Oh, around four hundred thousand acres.” 

Ben got up from the ground very thoughtfully and 
deposited his plate and cup with the others in the dishpan. 
His manner was a nice compound of deference and sus- 
picion. 

“T seen it a lot of cows,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and calves, 
mister. Some of the cows was he’s—fine, big fellers.”’ 

A roar of laughter from the outfit—a little goes a long 
way in the cow country and there is no joke to equal a 
tenderfoot’s ignorance. They’ll talk about it for years 
afterwards. The Big Un almost choked to death. 

“Those were mine, I reckon,”’ said Garrett, ‘“‘He-cows 
and all. Leastways they was if they wore the L lying 
down—like this.’’ And with a piece of stick he drew his 
brand in the dirt. 

“How many you got it, mister?”’ persisted Ben, un- 
daunted by the laughter. 

The boss didn’t like the question; nobody ever got him 
in his life to admit within 40 per cent of what he had, more 
especially the tax assessors. So he answered, “Oh, ten 
thousand, maybe. Maybe fifteen.” 

Strusky glanced involuntarily toward his two scrawny 
burros and the pack on the ground, which represented 
everything he owned in the world. 

“They must’ve cost you a lot of money, yes?” 

““You’re damn whistlin’ they did.”’ 

“Who did you buy all this land from, mister? Who 
owned it foist?”’ 

The boss glanced sidewise at the listening cowboys, who 
were now beginning to take a lively interest in the con- 
versation, and in a suddenly harsh voice—“ What’re 
you doing in this country?”’ he countered. “‘What’s your 
business?”’ 

Ben saw he had offended and became eagerly apologetic. 

“Mister, no offense. I am a stranger.” 

“Peddler?” 

“T got me some fine clothes and shoes in that peck and 
I aim to sell them in New Mexico.” 

“Huh,” said Garrett, still out of humor. ‘Well, if you 
want to know, me and a few like me made this country 
safe for fellers like you to do business in. Twenty years 
ago you couldn’t have rode ten miles across them flats 
you come over without losing every last shoe string 
you got, and maybe your hide to boot. Come on, boys, 
let’s go!” 

The remuda was driven up, they saddled fresh horses 
and went back to the round-up ground, and Ben slowly set 
about reloading the pack on his burro. While tightening 
the rope his glance fell on the carcass of a heifer lying about 
a hundred yards from camp. 

‘Say, mister,’’ he said to the cook, “‘is it fresh?” 

“Killed this mornin’.”’ 

The peddler walked over to inspect it. 
aim to do with all this meat, mister?” 

“Nothin’. We got the hind quarters—all we can use. 
It’d only spoil in a couple of days.” 

Ben stared at him in frank puzzlement. Here was 
enough beef going to waste to feed half a dozen families, 
and where he came from they never wasted anything, not 
so much as a grain of corn. 

‘How often you kill one like this, mister?” 

“Oh, maybe every other day durin’ round-up. We 
work thirty men in this outfit, and it takes a lot of beef. 
Why? You want some?” 

“You gimme, mister?” 

“Fly at it,’’ responded the cook, “Help yourself, ol’- 
timer.”’ 

The peddler cut off all he could carry on the burro and 
wrapped it inasack. In return he offered to help Mit wash 
the dishes, and the offer being gladly accepted, they were 


“What do you 


presently discussing the drought, the science of cooking, 
its troubles when you had to feed an ornery bunch who were 
too lazy to scrape their own plates clean, and other such 
life problems. Mit was in a particularly moralizing mood, 
due to a prolonged toot which had just terminated with 
two days in the calaboose in Fort Worth, whither he had 
journeyed whilst Uncle Hi was absent from the ranch, and 
he was glad of an audience, particularly as Ben listened 
sympathetically and agreed with him on every point. 

“This meat now, mister—ain’t there a place where you 
could sell it, maybe?” 

“Nowheres but Doghole, and that’s eleven mile. Be- 
sides, it ain’t more’n a wide place in the road. That’s 
where we ship.” 

The peddler regarded him queerly, but did not say any- 
thing. Perhaps he was calculating how much a cowboy’s 
time was worth to make the journey there and back. 

On the cook’s side, he felt toward this forlorn tenderfoot 
alien the large tolerance of a man accustomed always to 
seeing things done on a big scale. His casual references to 
millions of acres and hundreds of thousands of cattle 
reduced the peddler to awed silence, and, flattered, he 
began to brag of his employer’s possessions—how much 
land he owned, the horses he had, his cattle. 

“We'll brand seven thousand calves this round-up,’ he 
declared. ‘‘Yes, sir, ol’ Hi has got right smart of cattle.” 

“How did he get all this land, mister?” 

Mit spat about ten feet. ‘‘Hell, just grabbed it, I 
reckon. He was here first. Did you see how mad he got 
when you asked him? Well, Garrett fenced in all he could 
see and nobody else wanted it then. And he got quite a 
smear from the Indians too—run ’em off or traded ’em 
out of it. They say a lot of the land he bought from the 
Gover’ment only cost him thirty cents an acre. And then 
he done got fellers to take up school land for him to round 
out his range. Anyhow, he’s got it. It’s his.” 

“But he must’ve had a lot of money to buy cows with?”’ 

“Money! When Hi Garrett come to this country as a 
boy he didn’t even own a pair of socks. No, sir; he was 
helpin’ a bunch of hunters skin buf’lo. But he did a li’)’ 
tradin’ round and got a few head of cattle together. Lots 
of ’em did the same. And lots of ’em stuck their brand 
on many a maverick too—Garrett among ’em, though 
he’d raise Cain if he heard anybody say so now. Times has 
changed.” 

Having finished the dishes, the peddler sold Mit a couple 
of bandannas the cook didn’t need, and then discovering 
that he had no money, offered to trade them for some 
flour. To this Mit readily agreed, since the flour belonged 
to Garrett. Thereupon they parted with mutual esteem, 
and the peddler vanished into the broad wastes of sand 
and red dirt and dry creek beds and mesquite flats. The 
last Mit saw of him, Strusky was encouraging his burro 
with a stick; short as he was, his legs almost trailed the 
ground, and there was something absurdly pathetic about 
the figure. 

“Pore ignorant cuss,’’ muttered the cook as he dragged 
his bed roll under the shade of the chuck wagon and pre- 
pared to take a nap. “It’s like he’ll die or git killed some- 
wheres, roamin’ around alone the way he does. He’d 
ought to of stayed in a city, where he knowed the ropes. 
He ain’t cut out for this country.” 

The peddler sold the beef to the station agent at Dog- 
hole for seventy-five cents, and continued on his way. 

Four days later he came upon another round-up ground, 
on a wide flat near the bed of a river. This was in New 
Mexico, and four outfits had combined to work the open 
range. Strusky stayed to dinner and in the afternoon 
went out to watch them cut the herd. Possibly he hoped 
to do a little business with some of the cowboys on the 
side. 

As he sat his burro at a safe distance from the churning, 
bellowing mass a sudden dispute arose between two of the 
wagon bosses over the ownership of a dogie. One claimed 
it belonged to a cow bearing his brand; the other had a 
very distinct remembrance of its mother having died up 
in the foothills the previous day. He described the mother 
in detail; the resemblance was striking; but the calf gave 
color to the first claim by sticking close to one of his 
claimant’s cows. The argument became heated. 

And then, before Ben considered the dispute as even 
well started—why, they hadn’t even begun to threaten or 
call names!— guns were pulled, one of them flashed, and a 
rider slid slowly from his horse, clutching at the mane and 
the horn of the saddle as he fell. His mount snorted and 
dashed away. The injured man died within five minutes. 

“They’ll let half a fine cow rot out on the ground, but 
they’ll kill each other for a little calf,” Strusky said won- 
deringly as he rode along. It was plain that Strusky was 
incapable of appreciating the high mettle of the men 
involved. 

Scared and depressed by the tragedy, he did not give 
any particular heed to surroundings, and consequently 
a nester who had trailed him from the round-up ground 
was enabled to head him off and get the drop on him be- 
fore Ben was aware of his proximity. The nester—part 
cattle rustler, part outlaw—made Strusky stick up his 
hands, and then proceeded to rob him of everything of 
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value that he fancied. Ben himself carried a six-shyt 
but he never dreamed of using it. In fact, he did not | 
how, and was in terror of the weapon. 

The peddler saw all his money go into the pockets 
ragged dirty bandit, even the gold coins he had gi» 
ningly sewed within the soles of his boots, and the 's 
rode away, leading the burros behind him. He left} 
of the merchandise from the pack, either because he}; 
see no use for it or feared its possession might i inerin, 
him. Sobbing and whimpering like a child, Ben b 
gathering this scattered stuff into a bundle, whi 
shouldered resolutely and resumed his way afoot | 
shed plenty of tears, but never for a moment lost»; 
or abandoned his purpose. It was thirty miles t\t 
nearest town and he had only a canteen of water, f ] 
food had been stolen, too, but Strusky, bent and swt 
under the load, stuck to it doggedly. 

Let us leave him there—leave him headed towan 
eral years of wandering about the country, buying an 
ing and trading, and always adding to his pile. | 

Meanwhile Hi Garrett of the Lazy L made a t) 
Europe. Prices had been right, the calf crop ran els 
80 per cent, he had a fine set of grass and ample we 
everything looked lovely, and the cowman consider| 
could take a vacation with a clear conscience. A 

“Maybe I can turn a li’l’ profit sellin’ some poni f 
polo too,” he told his wife, She and their two ch 
accompanied him. | 

The climate of London so depressed Hi that he we;, 
a spree, and when Mrs. Garrett had sobered him ut 
was not her first experience—she insisted they should 
for Paris, where the sunshine might revive his spit 
cowman consented and, although ill at ease among ) 
whose language he could not understand, ena) 
visit. 

However, it soon grew lonely for him and he begi 
pine for male companionship and his native tongue. 

“Look in the American register and see who’s » 
Maybe we know somebody,” suggested his wife. | 

Garrett acted on the suggestion. It was a goodlyii 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Preston, of Baltimore; Mr 
Mrs. Howard Pinckney, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. St 
Miss Mildred Stacey and Master Charles Stacey; 
William C. Buxton, of Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. |e 
ander Greer, of New York; Miss Alice Greer and govel 
Mr. P. McGillicuddy, of Cleveland; Mr. and Mrs. ( 
T. Drysdale and three children, of Chicago; Mr. # 
McIntosh, of Detroit; ete., ete. 

“Ol Phil Brent’s here,” reported Hi fubilantla 
to go round to his hotel this afternoon. And Cla 
the big cattle buyer from Kansas City, he’s here tome 
fix up a party, ma.’ 

“You'd best leave me out,” replied Mrs. Garrett 
lugubrious voice. She was inclined to take her enjoye 
gloomily. a 

However, the two gentlemen in question being ¢ ent 
bered with wives also, she joined the party. And) 
talked over the week they had in Paris for years ij 
wards; it remained the high light of their lives. — 

“Everything’s fine,’ Lafe informed him on his ru 
home, “ except the roan horse got cut up in‘the wire. 
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Larrabie and a piece from Uncle Hans Wagner.” 
Hi frowned, then grew thoughtful. ‘Well, I di 
Lafe. Maybe it’ll be a good thing. Can they farm? 
“Kin they!”’ exclaimed Lafe. “They kin raise 1 
ten feet of ground than all the nesters I ever see cou 
on a quarter section.” 
Hitherto Garrett had always opposed settleni nt 
country. Many a time in the old days his men ha 
off the nesters who took up school land within thei 
he had never hesitated to use force when it was 
But now he changed his attitude. Coming ov 
boat, Phil Brent had made him see the possibili 
country becoming settled by farmers—the im 
increased value of land, cheap feed for the stock, ¢ 
market for his acres whenever he felt inclined to turn | 
loose. So when a chance came he, too, sold on edi 
smooth sections on the outskirts of his range to fal 
from the North and East. A few of these were of 
American stock, the maj jority were foreign born. 
With such increases in population several small t 
sprang up and Doghole became quite a community 
was finally made the county seat. Among those ’ 
active in promoting its claims was Ben Strusky, wh 
into town one day from nowhere and opened 
store. Hi Garrett did business there, and they of 
good laugh over the change in Ben’s circumstan 
the day he bummed the beef from the chuck-wago 
Garrett was now easily the richest man in thi 
the country. Much of his land was worth twen 
an acre, the roughest of it would bring two dollars 
had close to half a million acres. Also, he ow 
herds of white-faced cattle. 
His income, however, was not proportionate 
wealth. Indeed, some years he made barely enous 
feed for the cattle which would need it during th e 
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his children took every cent he could lay his hands on. 
ng ‘Hi was at an Hastern college, and going all the 
\33_ as the only son of a cattle king who counted his 
‘sin square miles, Hi Junior cut quite a dash among a 
sain crowd, but it kept his indulgent father scrambling 
nd the money. Maybelle was less of an expense, yet 
‘checks he had to send her for dresses and vacations 
t with friends she had made at school represented the 
‘its from many a score of his fattest stuff. 

‘Uswan, the cattle business is the sorriest business in the 
‘d, * he confided to Ben Strusky. 

itt ought to be a fine bus’ness, Mr. Garrett—a fine 
‘ness. Lookit at the prices what we pay for beef. You 
a ought to own a store, if you want it a rotten 
sness.”” 

But expenses just. eat me up.’ 

3ure they do. Sure they do, the way what you run it, 
‘Garrett. You let everybody rob you. Anda leak here 
a leak there—why, they don’t mean nothing to you 
| pe ” 

3on,” said Hi, regarding him grimly, yet with good 
yre, “I was runnin’ my own bunch of cattle when you 

gettin’ your livin’ out of a bottle. And I reckon 
low my own business.” 

Sure,” admitted Strusky. “You know cattle, Mr. 
bett. Everybody, they say it—there is no better judge 
ttle in the country.”’ 

Then what’re you trying to tell me how to run the 
ih for?” 

Me, ” returned Ben, with an apologetic outward fling 
e hands, “I don’t know nothin’ about cattle. But 
io bus’ness, Mr. Garrett. And bus’ness is bus’ness, 
ater what line you handle. You got to play it close 
your shirt, y’understand, or it eats you up.” 


: 
| 
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Ben Saw He Had Offended and Became Eagerly Apologetic. 


His own affairs were prospering. A Mrs. Strusky and 
two young sons appeared on the scene one day, and they all 
went to live in a shack back of the store. When not in 
school the boys, aged fourteen and twelve, helped their 
father and mother to wait on customers. 

And Ben began to lend money. Soon he held mortgages 
on several farms within a few miles of Doghole. The pre- 
vailing rate in that country has always been 10 per cent, and 
good traders like Ben hadn’t much trouble in obtaining 
12 on first-class security. Hi Garrett paid him 10 when 
he found himself in sudden need of eight thousand dollars 
to get Hi Junior out of a chorus-girl scrape and did not 
want the loan to show among those secured for the trans- 
action of his business. 

A year of drought burned the Lazy L range to a browned 
waste. Garrett lost twelve hundred head by desperately 
waiting too long before shipping to other pastures. Settler 
after settler gave up the struggle, abandoned his ruined 
crops and, loading the family into a wagon, started for 
new fields, with his dog trotting behind and a bucket 
banging from the tailboard. His milk cows stayed behind 
to apply on the debts he owed the storekeepers in Doghole. 
As for his land, Ben Strusky owned that. 

Though the loss was a severe one to Uncle Hi, it did not 
approximate a tenth of the disaster the drought entailed to 
each of these poor farmers. But the bad reports frightened 
one of the Middle West banks which held his paper; it 
refused to renew his note, and, unable or unwilling to make 
other arrangements on short notice, Garrett shipped two 
thousand head to market at ruinous prices. The step ran 
against his better judgment as a cowman, and its necessity 
made him bitter, but at least it maintained his credit. 
And he came through a winter of no grass by renewed 
borrowings. 


‘‘Mister, No Offense. 


Hitherto he had always been able to finance his needs 
by cattle mortgages, but prices were now so low that this 
form of security became dubious, and in his extremity he 
offered a mortgage on a portion of his range. Ben Strusky 
loaned him a hundred and ten thousand dollars. 

It may be that Uncle Hi would never have required this 
money had not Hi Junior been helping him with his 
business. 

His son was the sort of operator who thinks in big lump 
sums and never bothers with details, and he managed to 
lose a barrel of money in various experiments. 

The old man was as clay in his hands. Hi Junior had 
picked up a lot of ideas at conventions about raising cattle 
and regarded his father as a back number. Had anyone 
else proposed to Uncle Hi the schemes he permitted his 
son to try the cowman would have laughed in his face, but 
to the boy, as he called him, he would say “ Go ahead,”’ and 
later pay the cost without a whimper. 

He was paying out handsomely for his daughter too. 
The couple had entertained great expectations for May- 
belle, what with the advantages they had given her and 
the friends she had made in the East, but within three 
months after graduation she eloped with young Terry 
Seott, the scapegrace son of an impecunious lawyer who 
had hung out his shingle in Doghole, and the cowman had 
to support them. Maybelle also managed to wheedle him 
into backing her husband in half a dozen enterprises which 
all failed dismally, Terry being the sort of man who could 
bankrupt any business. He never stuck at anything after 
the first enthusiasm wore off. 

“You spoil those children, Mr. Garrett,’’ Ben Strusky 
told him. ‘Now me, I learned my boys to work and save, 


and look at them.” 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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I Am a Stranger" 
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HERE is nothing else in all Nature so Jali e204 ae One Ko duties as game warden. The other canoes) 
impressive as a river; so apt to stimu- LD V IS; @lm tom ne S Vv H <orbarkS) gone ahead to make camp eight or ten 1 


late the imagination and awaken half- 


forgotten memories. To look upon a great ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON 


stream as it flows along its 
eternal pathway to the sea 
is to remember that a thou- 
sand years ago, and a thou- 
sand, and a thousand, since 
the earth crust first hard- 
ened into permanence, this 
stream has thus flowed along 
these valleys. To move is 
an attribute of life; a great 
river is the only moving 
thing that never dies. A 
certain commentator with a 
legal mind said that water 
is a movable, wandering 
thing; but such minds are 
blind in one eye. He con- 
sidered only the potentiali- 
ties of water as property; 
but water is many things 
besides. There is nothing, 
for all its caprices and its 
treacheries and its furies, 
which has been more stead- 
fastly a friend of man than 
water; and man, recogniz- 
ing this alliance, has always 
made his home where water 
flowed, when it was possible 
for him so to do. Water in 
motion bears him and his 
freightage along the road 
without demanding any 
compensatory labors from 
him; inert, it offers an easy 
highway for his travels into 
the wilderness. 

About a river that has 
long served man as high- 
way a particular glamour 
and charm do always seem 
to cluster. One such water- 
way I have in mind. At 
first a stagnant pond, high 
among the hills; then a 
trickle of brook; then a 
chain of lakes with thor- 
oughfares between; and 
finally a stream that mur- 
murs among its shallows in 
the summer drought, that 
roars among its bowlders 
after the spring thaws, and 
that delivers itself at last, 
merging its identity in an- 
other stream, to the sea. It 
was, no doubt, a traveled 
road a thousand years ago; 
the valorous Frenchmen 
found it out and turned it 
to the uses of the whites. 
Thousands and thousands 
of cords of spruce and pine 
have been borne down its 
swift current; and every bit 
of dead water and every 


foaming rapid has been the Someone Had Seen Fred Up Sungun Brook Three Days Ago, Alone the water’s edge, ; 


scene of stirring incident or 

accident or valorous deed or crime. Every foot of its 
banks, every spring along the way is rich in memories. 
It pierces the solitude of the forests, admits men to their 
mysteries and bears them forth to the outer world again. 
A highroad of adventure and of stirring deed; a road of 
toil and suffering, of slow endurance and quick decision, a 
road where anything may chance, where many things 
have chanced. It is of some few of the matters that have 
chanced along this road I now propose to tell. 


II 


FLOCK of half-grown sheldrake fled desperately 
downstream ahead of our canoe, and their hardwork- 
ing feet threw up water in a spray behind. The mother 
bird hovered along in the rear, half-driving, half-herding 
them. A well-distributed pattern of Number Eights 
would have killed half a dozen birds. 
“And they’re pretty nice eating too,” Dave said from 
the stern. “The young ones.” 
“Old ones no good?’’ I asked. 


“Oh, they’re all right if they’re cooked right,’’ Dave 
replied. I have a constitutional distrust of viands that 
have to be cooked right to be edible. Such recipes usually 
begin with the advice ‘‘Soak overnight.’’ Nevertheless, I 
asked Dave how to cook a sheldrake. 

“Soak him overnight,” he told me, as I had expected. 
“Then put him in a steamer, with a flatiron or something 
to hold him down, and boil him in the live steam till you 
can stick a fork through the flatiron.”’ 

Silence fell upon us. A short stretch of quick water 
demanded Dave’s attention. Thick woods lay along the 
bank on either side; a doe and a fawn fled from a gravel 
bar beyond the next bend at our approach. The flock of 
young sheldrake, overtaken, resumed their flight down the 
stream. 

“Or a better way,” said Dave thoughtfully, ‘is to tie 
the bird by a cod line in the sluice of a dam overnight; 
and then go out in the morning and cut the line.” 

We had delayed.a little way upstream while Dave took 
a look around an abandoned lumber camp, in line with his 
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ie 
below; we would overtake them by andh 
BULL Thick forest lay all about us; we had\ 
seen a cleared field for } 
miles; and the cedar gri{ 
was like a jungle on ex 
hand. t 
“This was real y 
country when I first ¢ 
through here, back inj 
’90’s,”’ said Dave, and a 
into the water beside} 
canoe. a 
““We’ve seen twely 
three deer since mor, 
You wouldn’t call it thi] 
settled now,” I sugges 
“There’s a telephone 
clear up through herit 
the lake,’”” Dave replie;; 
though this were suffi 
answer. “I’m talking alt 
before they lumbered he, 
“Were there many pe] 
up in here then?” | 
“Tt’s always been a] 
of a thoroughfare; the 
iest way to get into | 
country, Canoes are f\ 
ing almost every day in} 
summer now. You woul! 
eall it wild.” He ligh 
a cigarette, scratching) 
match on the side of1 
canoe. Told me of oneoii 
first settlers, one Willp 
Boody, who lived on at 
mile carry and with ay 
across his shoulders useé 
tote two barrels of salt i 
at a load. 
“He was six feet elevi 
Dave explained. “Anci 
weighed nigh three hun 
pound. And died with) 
boots on.” 1 
“How?” I asked. | 
“Well, I guess he niz 
took ’em off till they 
off,’’ Dave replied. “ 
was almost bound to.” 
A mink, with a frog 
gling from its jaws, g 
boldly along the 
bank besideus. Thre 
duck flushed ahead a1 
cled high and went 
upstream. A buel 
watched us from th 
lows of a lagoon as we 
within fifty yards. 
dreds of redstarts, 
for their flight sou’ 
the air with whirrin 
among the cedars ¢ 
right bank. We stop 
a small pool bel 
mouth of a brook, whe 
dead hedgehog decay 
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four or five eight-inel 
before moving on. Around the next bend we fé 
quicker water. Here for a space Dave guided the 
with his paddle, following the current, choosi 
channel fifty yards ahead of us by signs and port 
distinguishable to my dull eyes. Presently he 
the paddle and took the pole and eased the cano 
a sluice where swells of roaring water rose on eith 
of us and splashed my elbows, resting on the gi 
of the canoe. Dave threw the canoe this way or t 
holding back on the pole while the current helped 
When we straightened out for the sheer dive to the 
below he caught up the paddle again and let the l 
slide, content to guide its course. In the pool att 
of the rapid we lay for a moment while I filled n 
then glided on, dead water like a narrow lake ahea 
There was no ripple on its surface; no air stirred 
the tall trees on either hand. I could feel the light 
surge of the canoe at each stroke. As Dav 
dipped, we leaned a little to the left; as his bod 
went into the stroke in the effortless fashio 
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elen, we drove ahead; and as he straightened, the 
»grode for an instant on even keel before his paddle 
yal again. My thoughts, in the silence, harked back, 
j}remembered a word he had spoken that morning, 
eiwe stopped at the ancient lumber camp now far 
j. us. 
: hat was that tale you started to tell about the game 
4 and the poachers?”’ I asked. 
ck at old Number Seven Camp?” 


5.” 


Ynere Jean Dufray was killed?”’ 
‘at wasn’t the name,” I suggested. 
inodded. “You mean Fred Perrin.’’ He accented 
yllable of the name equally, so that the effect was 
tlugh he stressed the last. 
*Jobably.” 
H/spat overside. ‘‘It’s kind of a long tale if you go 
yack,” he said apologetically. ‘All happened a good 
near ago. Fred’s older’n I am now.” 
*\>’ve lots of time,’”’ I reminded him. 
By I did not hear the whole story at that time. It was 
d) fragments, and in no sort of order, chronological 
olerwise. Parts of it, unknown to Dave, I myself 
ved by later inquiries. Those portions that he knew 
scited while we slid through dead water between the 
file stretches of quicker current; while we ate corn- 
and jelly for lunch on the bank above a little spring; 
iliwe fished a pool where the trout would not strike; 
itwe crouched under a low hemlock to avoid a brief 
j rious shower of rain. The story of two friends, and 
ty men who were their enemies; and in some small 
aire, too, the story of a girl. And back of it all, lend- 
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a and beauty to every picture, the living per- 
I 


y of the river which we now were traveling. Its 
meaches where the water seemed scarce to move; its 
ic lescents where the spray boiled and blew; its thick- 

d banks and the many little brooks that fed it— 
s¢vere all a part of the tale. Old traditions cluster up 
| ;wn its reaches; this tale of Fred Perrin bids fair to 
oe one of those traditions, 

! qr 
H tale properly begins in the little town of St. Pierre. 
Tere are, nowadays, some forty houses in this town; 
le or two, built recently, are of brick. The first 
ref logs; and later of frame construction, small and 
nyet so that they might the more readily be defended 
it the attacks of bitter cold. A low plateau extends 
io the valley of the river, overtopped by lofty wooded 
$1 every side, with the waters of the river lapping at 
i, a hundred feet below the houses. On this plateau 
Jerre stands; and the white cross atop its white 

| spire may be seen gleaming against the green 


background of the hillsides. 
you can read them. 

Some centuries since, a breed of Frenchmen came into 
this northern land; breed of true adventurers. Every 
little stream tempted and led them, every river beckoned 
them on. One after another they thrust their canoes into 
the wilderness, intent only on discovering what lay ahead. 
Sometimes Indians showed them the way; sometimes they 
went alone, rounding each bend in the stream with eyes 
eagerly looking ahead, to see what no white man had ever 
seen before. And they came to the heads of the streams, 
and were not content to stop and turn back, but spied out 
the land, till they discovered—a mile or two or three miles 
away—other waters. So they carried across the divide 
and traveled downstream, but onward still; and thus they 
threaded to and fro through all the great black forest of 
the border region roundabout. 

It would have been worth while to know the man who 
first built a log cabin where St. Pierre now stands. He had 
an eye for beauty; he must have loved the hills, the river 
meandering below, the gorge of Sungun Brook that opens 
opposite. Heart for adventure, love for the wild, and a 
gay and laughing valor—these must have been his quali- 
ties. You may discover them among the people of St. 
Pierre today. 

Fred Perrin and Jean Dufray grew up in this tradition. 
St. Pierre their home. The father of Fred Perrin was a 
trapper, and took his son into the woods when the snow 
lay deep there. Jean Dufray turned more naturally to 
the river work. A lad who could ride a log could always 
find tasks to do. Yet the two boys used to look forward, 
each of them, to reunion with the other. There was be- 
tween them a certain kinship of spirit. Once or twice 
they went in Jean Dufray’s canoe into the wilds together; 
and though it was Jean’s canoe Fred took the stern; for 
he soon developed a superior aptitude for the arts of paddle 
and pole. Also he was more familiar with woods lore. A 
more substantial youngster, more given to sobriety and 
thoughtfulness. His mother was a Welsh woman whom 
Fred’s father had wooed in a day and won and wedded, 
when he went youthfully adventuring as far away as 
Bangor. And the girl came home with him, all the way 
by water, in canoe. A wilderness honeymoon. Sometimes 
she was lonely in St. Pierre; for she could never master 
the swift French tongue. But she called her boy Fred 
and loved him and loved her husband with a quiet strength. 
Fred had her quietness, and perhaps her strength. But 
Jean Dufray was French to the bone; gay, laughing, a 
jester and a chatterer. When he and Fred were alone to- 
gether he talked constantly, Fred seldom spoke at all. 
Sometimes people would meet them on the river, Jean in 
the bow singing a gay French tune, Fred in the stern 
paddling steadily, with that odd forward lurch of the body 
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which seems so awkward yet thrusts the canoe insistently 
forward and can be maintained for hours upon end with- 
out sensible fatigue. 

There were many children in St. Pierre; three or four or 
five to the average household, and these children had good 
times together. The woods that came down to their clear- 
ings had a charm for them; so long as they were children 
the sight of a buck deer in the potato patches at dusk 
never lost its wonder for them. Their games were likely 
to take them into the fringes of the forest; they adven- 
tured together, boy and girl on even terms. Up to the 
time Fred and Jean began to go abroad with their fathers 
it had not occurred to them with any force that children 
were divided into two classes according to sex. 

But about the time Fred was twenty and Jean was nine- 
teen Aure Dumont put up her hair, and the face of the 
world was changed. Both instantly loved her; Jean loved 
her laughingly, singingly, jestingly. Fred loved her 
steadily and silently. He never considered himself as a 
rival of Jean. Fred thought Jean so charming and so 
handsome and so fine that he was sure no girl who might 
have him would cast the chance aside. The fact that Aure 
did not forthwith marry Jean perplexed him a little; but 
it wakened no hopeless hopes in his heart. He was sure 
they would be married in the end. Afterwards, perhaps, 
he himself might find a girl as lovely. Aure used to like 
to tease Fred; used to seek to evoke from him those 
tributes that a pretty girl expects. Perhaps his silence 
piqued her. 

There were others who thought Aure beautiful; many 
others. Most of them were boys; but Peter Bubier was 
not a boy. Peter was not St. Pierre born. He had come 
from across the Canada line; and he lived in obscure ways. 
He had a cabin somewhere back in the woods, and some- 
times he brought furs to sell, and venison, and fresh fish. 
Now and then he went down river for weeks or months 
at a time; and when he returned from one such trip Joe 
Case came home with him. After that Joe and Peter 
Bubier were boon companions. When there was a dance 
they made a little more noise than the other men. When 
there was a fight one or both of them were usually in- 
volved. When there was a stiff piece of work to be done 
in the spring on the drive they were apt to have a hand 
in it. Between whiles they came and went, living chiefly 
by rifle and trap and line. The time was coming when 
conditions were to change; when everything that lived in 
the woods would be protected, the very hairs of its head 
numbered and accounted for; when no man might kill 
save at a time and in a fashion appointed by the law. 
But in the meantime living was easy for such men as Peter 
Bubier and Joe Case. A little dark man with black hair, 
well oiled, and a thin mustache; this was Peter. Hesmiled 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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BELIEVE it,” said Miss Martin, 

I and pursed her thin lips. ‘Look, 

wasn’t my sister Bessie wishing 

and wishing for something to hap- 

pen, and that very night she had 
the adventure with the bandits?” 

“Oh, Rowena, tell us!”’ exclaimed 


Miss Gilfoyle, pressing nearer to the speaker. ‘‘We’ve 
five minutes yet of lunch hour.” 
Rowena liked nothing better than to talk. The round 


eyes and the intense interest of the other women em- 
ployes of Hardy & Son, publishers, flattered her. 

“It was this way: She was coming home from the late 
show at the movies, and when she turned into our street 
a woman was kind of hanging round there, a nice middle- 
aged, respectable-enough-looking woman, and she said to 
Bessie, ‘Do you mind if I walk up the street with you, 
because that electric light’s broken and it’s so dark and 
you hear such things about robbers and crime waves these 
days.’ And Bess said, not thinking a thing, ‘Why, of 
course! Come along.’ And the woman walked along and 
said, ‘I feel specially scary tonight because I’m carrying 
home the cash from my husband’s evening sales, and 
then I guess you saw my diamond earrings, and I got two 
diamond rings, and they say these bandits go right after a 
body’s jewelry.’ And Bess says, ‘Well, I got on a string 
of ten-cent-store beads, and I haven’t even got carfare in 
my purse, for I make no habit of carrying money.’ And 
then an auto came along, kind of close to the curb, and the 
woman turned toward it and said, ‘Nothing doing with 
this one, boys,’ and stepped into the car and they beat 
it—see? She was in league with ’em all the time. Well— 
I guess Miss Bessie hasn’t wished for any excitement since. 
She said seemed like her legs wouldn’t last till she got 
home, and she’s been nervous as a cat ever since.”’ 

“No wonder,” said Miss Gilfoyle admiringly. ‘And it 
proves that it’s dead wrong to wish unless you make a good 
wish, for you might get it. Look at this Frenchman 
who’s got everybody wishing away their aches and pains 
and diseases—I was reading about him in the Sunday 
paper, and it’s just wonderful. But there, we’d better get 
back to our desks.” 

The crowd scattered alertly. All but one. She was the 
youngest and infinitely the prettiest. Hardy & Son prided 
themselves on their faithful staff of underlings, and most 
of them were gray-haired, dry and prim, so that the floor 
where the form letters were written looked as if a score of 
old-fashioned schoolmarms had received sentence to the 
typewriter for life. 

Thelma Morris had been taken on during an unexpected 
spurt of business, and she had stayed because, on her part, 
Hardy & Son paid well, and because, on the part of Hardy 
& Son, she was, in spite of a rose-pink complexion and a 
sunny-brown mop of curly hair, efficient, quick and likable. 
It was a combination of qualities that did not endear her 
to her associates, though if they had known what a des- 
perately lonely, homesick little creature she was they would 
have stopped being suspicious and sniffy and offered her 
all the friendship of which they were capable. But prunes- 
and-prisms forty-to-fifty finds it hard to be generous to 
impulsive sweet-and-twenty. They tried to snub Thelma, 
and Thelma had eyed them with a silent youthful scorn 
and derision that were a wall against their snubs, and 
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reminded them dis- 


thin, graying hair, 
the puckery lines 
at the corners of their eyes and the 
skinny flesh under their chins. 
Nevertheless, she had listened to 
what Rowena Martin had tosay about 
wishes, under pretense of an elaborate 
powdering of her nose, which process 
alone, she knew, made all the old cats simply raging. Old 
cats was what she called them. Sweet-and-twenty can be 
even more misunderstanding of its elders than its elders can 
of sweet-and-twenty. And if Thelma had heen a little wiser 
and more thoughtful she might have found out that Rowena 
Martin wore those horrible cheap shirtwaists and a skirt 
as shiny as a beau’s silk hat because she was the mainstay 
of a paralytic father and a frail mother. Also, if Emma 
Gilfoyle hadn’t taken all her sister’s children to bring up, 
when her brother-in-law ran away, she needn’t have been 
bossing this squad of toilers at the age of fifty-two, but 
could have married the man who wanted her so much and 
had children and a home of her own. But Thelma knew 
nothing of all this, and didn’t trouble to learn. 

She was, however, interested in wishes. She had once 
believed in them enormously. Thelma was, like most 
young people, full of innocent ignorances and dreamy 
fancies that she would not have revealed to anyone for the 
world; no, nor for twenty worlds, grown over with dia- 
mond vines and ruby bushes. 

She knew, for instance, that she was totally different 
from all the other girls in Reistersville. She alone had any 
real ambitions. She was the only one of them who was 
determined on a career in the world of big business. Some- 
where along in the middle of her last year in high school she 
had got hold of a copy of Advice to Business Girls, and 
it had been a secret powerful influence upon her. From it 
she had learned that women might rise to eminence even 
from lowly beginners’ jobs, that they might become execu- 
tives, and easily, from that, leaders of their sex toward 
every variety of emancipation. Thelma at once decided 
that she was divinely appointed to become an executive 
and leader of her sex. It meant lots of money and her 
picture in the Sunday papers, and—and—she was rather 
vague about the rest of it, but she knew that it was all 
desirable, far beyond anything home had to offer. 

Therefore she had insisted on taking a business course 
after high school, and by insistent wishing alone she had 
brought that about, for her parents at first opposed it. 
Thelma was sure it was the wishing that had done it. She 
ignored the coaxings, the cajolings, the determined pleas 
that she had also used, all day and every day. 

“There’s nothing in this little old down-South town,” 
she kept saying. “I want to be somebody—somebody 
who does things! I want us to be among the prominent 
people! I won’t be nothing and have nothing all my life— 
I won’t—I won’t!”’ 

Her father and mother had smiled and sighed, but in the 
end Thelma had won her point. When she was.through 
business college she might go to New York and get a job. 
They did not want to let her go, but they could not bear 
to see her so discontented and restless, and besides, though 
she knew nothing of it, Mr. Morris had made a bad in- 
vestment and was having a struggle to keep his shoe 
store out of bankruptcy and their home free from the 
blight of a mortgage. Times were hard; there were 
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three chil 
younger t 
Thelma. It y 


be a distinet 
if she could be self-supporting. So, with many misgiy 
they had let her go. 5 


“Tt makes me feel a pretty poor stick not to be a 
take care of my eldest girl,” mourned Mr. Morris t} 
wife. ‘‘Ifshe’d only wanted to marry and settle down-; 

“And Ray Bowles crazy about her! But she won’t) 
at him. Calls him an old stick-in-the-mud. Says if hi 
any gump he’d’ve been away from here and made his} 
long before this.” t 

“Tt’s a pity. He’s a good steady boy——Ray. Some 
called him the only honest lawyer in town the other 
and I reckon they weren’t far wrong. Of course he’s 
of slow—but he’s getting plenty of practice, and— 
I always liked him!”’ t 

“So did I,” agreed Mrs. Morris. “But it’s not1 
wants to marry, unfortunately.” % 

And that was that. Ray Bowles had gone down t 
train the day Thelma left for fame and fortune, and 
sented her with a large box of chocolates as a pa 
token, and asked her if she would write to him. _ 

“T’ll send you a picture post card of the tall buildi 
she had replied saucily. nm 

Ray Bowles! Old stick-in-the-mud! She wasn’t | 
to waste her time writing to him. In New York there, 
be heaps and heaps of men who were all busy doin; 
things, who would be much more interesting. Thelm: 
quite naively sure of her own attractions—there was 
reason in past experience why she should be sure 
felt certain that with her ambitions as well —— 0 
course she didn’t put it right into words, but, after al 
seeks like, and birds of a feather flock together, a 
that sort of thing. 

But as yet it hadn’t turned out at all as she hai 
pected. She had had no difficulty in getting a job. ( 
unfortunately, the stout dark gentleman who engage 
so promptly for his private secretary had called her 
and tried to kiss her the second day she worked for 
And Thelma, who had been basketball captain 0) 
high-school team, and local tennis champion, had 
inelegantly doubled up her fist and, in sporting lang 
busted him on his prominent nose and nearly knocke 
down. His nose bled horribly, but before he could s' 
it, and long before his flow of eloquent language 
stopped, Thelma had gone away from there. She w 
angry she forgot to be scared. 

“Wish I’d hit him again—harder!” was her dar! 
flection. -. | 

She didn’t write home about that occurrence, 
she realized, a hard thing to tell so that her fathel 
mother wouldn’t be alarmed. What they didn’t ! 
would never hurt them. Having brought up her pal 
fairly well so far, she wasn’t going to begin to spi 
now. 4 
She got another position, the very next day, at H’ 
& Son’s, the great book publishers, the people w 
all those snappy little editions of Epictetus, and 
line, and Sesame and Lilies, and Sonnets from th 
guese, that everybody buys at Christmas when tk 
know what else to give. Popular Classics, they a 
Also, Hardy & Son furnish cheap sets on the ins 
plan, books no homes dare be without— Dickens, Th 
(Continued on Page 136) 
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OUR times a year all securities in the bank’s posses- 
sion were checked up. First, a steel box containing 
bonds owned by the bank was taken from the safe- 
sit vault to the directors’ room, which was in the 

ament adjoining the vault, and emptied on a long 

al. Leila Hagar, an employe of the bank whose duties 
ded custodianship of the safe-deposit vault, sat at the 

vith a typed list in front of her, pencil in hand. Next 

sat old Peter Dewstow, chairman of the board, who 
oi ted the bonds and called out a description of them, 
ng over Leila’s shoulder as she checked them on her 

At the right sat Tomlinson, vice president and di- 
scr. When a given bundle of bonds was duly counted 
shecked Dewstow passed them to Tomlinson, who laid 
1in the steel box. But the three auditors were side by 

‘the whole transaction went on under three pairs of 
? 

ji 

e 


ie contents of that first box having been counted and 
xed, it was returned to the vault and locked into its 

s, Then a box containing securities which the bank 
as collateral or in trust was brought out and audited 
)1e same manner. Lastly a special box containing 
cities of the Nettleton estate, for which the bank acted 
s ustee, was verified. 
(d Peter Dewstow made a great ceremony of this quar- 
7 audit, which he had invented. He was always 
using and checking the bank from top to bottom, and 
eid it with a kind of sacerdotal particularity, slighting 
ah looking with his own eyes to see that Leila Hagar 


122 a check mark against every bond on her list as he 
ald out the description. He believed in doing things 
noughly, especially this crucial thing of checking, 
iting and verifying. ; 

‘ye January audit had been in progress for more than 
w hours, and they were in the middle of the Nettleton 
il Leila Hagar gently beat her lips with the tips of her 
nis to keep from yawning. Tomlinson put a well- 
1g cured hand to his mouth for the same polite purpose. 
o‘ing across Peter’s gray head, his eye caught Leila’s 
n twinkled a little with humorous sympathy for his 
liv martyr. She glanced obliquely at Peter and showed 
eleeth in a smile. 

Ay chairman’s veined and bony hands were pulling the 
iter bands from a bundle of Liberty Bonds, and he took 
is earded nether lip between his false teeth, for Liberty 
als, as the last word in security, begot a sort of reverent 
mion. Then his cracked voice began droning: 

‘Jnited States Liberty Bonds of the fourth series, for 
nishousand dollars each; number one million, six hun- 
r and sixty-two thousand, six hundred 
n‘orty-one; number one million, six hun- 
rand sixty-two thousand, six hundred 
ni forty-two; number one million, six 
ulred and sixty-two thousand, six hun- 
raand forty-three.”’ 

sere were forty of the bonds, and Peter 
red each number in full with an oddly 
yiotie or soporific effect. Leila Hagar 
lied rapidly to keep awake. Peter’s 
exed voice ceased with the last bond, and 
tice the hypnotic influence which it had 
eyed seemed to transfer itself to a big 
ar weight—a globe of burnished brass on 
nh rnamental base—which stood at the 
fiand end of the table. Having caught 
ei’s wandering eye as Peter ceased dron- 
ig that shiny globe held her by a drowsy 
%. She sat staring blankly at it, me- 
n ically trying not to yawn, vaguely aware 
; Peter at her elbow fussily adjusting 


wubber bands on his bundle of Liberty 
ls, passing them on to Tomlinson to be 
e sited in the steel box, then picking up 
n her bundle of bonds and removing the 
il er bands from it. 
_\t abruptly Leila thrilled from top to toe 
1a great start and inner commotion, as 
ugh an explosion had occurred, and she 
staring at the brass globe, not drowsily, 
with mind on edge. 
r the patch of shiny convex surface 
‘ which her eye fell reflected a true 
‘en miniature of Tomlinson’s right 
a and arm and the steel box in front of 
All else was reflected grotesquely and 
of drawing, running off into nothing. 
Uthat miniature image of the right hand 
arm and the box was clear and true. 
saw Tomlinson’s hand, with the bundle 
nds in it, go by the box. She was as 
it as though she had been looking 
oint-blank. | Her nerves bristled, 
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but under a sort of paralysis too. 
voice was droning again: 

“First mortgage, sinking fund, 5 per cent bonds of the 
Lowtown and Farmingdale Electric Railway Company, for 
one thousand dollars each; number a2. 

So the droning continued inexorably until the last of the 
Nettleton securities was duly counted and checked and 
the three-hour boredom was ended. Tomlinson closed the 
box and stood up, shaking down his trousers, whose 
creases fell in straight lines, and settling his snugly fitted 
coat. But old Peter instantly boarded him, hopping up 
also, sprightly for all his seventy years. 

“T tell you, Tomlinson, we oughta sell those trolley 
bonds,” he declared in high-pitched, irascible affliction. 
“‘Company’s going downhill every day. It’s going to pot. 
We're numskulls to set here and let those bonds go sour on 
our hands.” 

For some time he had been clamoring about the Nettle- 
ton estate’s trolley bonds, insisting that the bank, as 
trustee, should sell them and invest the money in some- 
thing safe, for the trolley security was visibly depreciating. 
However, there was a legal question of the trustee’s 
authority under the will to sell the bonds without consent 
of the heirs, who were abroad. The directors hesitated— 
all but old Peter. To him, letting a bond go sour on one’s 
hands was a kind of sin. 

“That new bus line’s takin’ the business. The roadbed 
ain’t kept up. We’ll have a lot of junk on our hands,” he 
cackled to Tomlinson, thrusting his meager body within 
a foot of the vice president’s and gnawing his nether lip in 
high affliction. 

Meanwhile Leila Hagar stood by the long polished 
directors’ table on which the closed steel box lay. In 
order to lock any box into its niche in the vault two keys 
were required—the master key, which Leila carried, and 
an individual key for each box. Peter Dewstow now had 
the individual key for this box, so she could not lock it in 
the vault without his codperation. 

But Peter was just now piping hot on the trail of those 
obnoxious trolley bonds. Tomlinson was the bank’s 
attorney, as well as a director and vice president, the vice 
presidency being largely honorary, for he commonly spent 
his business hours in his own law office instead of in the 
bank, acting as vice president only on special occasions. 
His conservative legal opinion stood in the way of selling 
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the trolley bonds, and Peter now battered away at that 
bar in a high, aggrieved bleat, the lawyer parrying. It 
even had something the aspect of a physical encounter, 
Tomlinson yielding ground a little as Peter pressed him. 
They drifted several feet away from the table. 

It was now nearly four o’clock, and the main banking 
office upstairs closed to customers at three. The chairman 
was still pressing his attack when Benjamin Thorpe, 
president of the bank, came down the inner stairway and 
entered the room. Whereupon Peter rallied for a grand 
charge; if he could bully Tomlinson and Thorpe into assent 
he would sell those souring bonds. 

“Come here, Ben!”’ he bleated peremptorily, for Presi- 
dent Thorpe was also his son-in-law. ‘‘ We gotta do some- 
thing about those Nettleton trolley bonds.” 

But he had turned to address the president, and, in turn- 
ing, his eye had lighted upon the tall young woman at the 
directors’ table and the steel box. For two minutes he had 
practically forgotten that—an immoral sort of lapse, for 
money and securities were never to be left absent-mindedly 
lying around. He frowned at the young woman as though 
she were somehow at fault, and said testily, “Wait a 
minute till I lock up this box.’’ 

Leila carried the box to the vault, Peter at her heels. 
Together they locked it into its niche, and Peter ambled 
rapidly back for the affray. Leila followed slowly. When 
she entered the directors’ room the three men stood to- 
gether and Peter was already at it “That clause in 
the will is only a fool technicality anyhow. They want 
their money safe. They don’t want it made ducks and 
drakes of in a run-down trolley line. You and Tomlinson 
talk’s though I was proposin’ to rob the estate,”’ his voice 
rose in complaint. 

Badgered President Thorpe pleaded, “But why should 
the bank take the risk of acting without their consent? 
We'd have to sell the bonds at a discount. They might 
sue us for it.” 

“Sue your grandmother!”’ Peter shrilled. “If the bonds 
are going down it shows they’re going bad. Anybody can 
find plenty reasons for actin’ the fool if he wants to!” 

Leila heard them arguing, but only as in a kind of 
phantasm, while amazement held her mind. There stood 
Mr. Tomlinson—a tall man, with sloping chin, neatly 
trimmed yellow mustache peppered with gray, light blue 
eyes, fine yellow hair; a personable man, better dressed 
than the two others. That was a perfectly familiar image 
in her eye—a man she knew right well, now looking just 
as he had always looked. But she had seen his hand with 
the bonds in it go by the box, as though he were not at all 

the man she knew, but an utter stranger— 
amazing 


This was a flourishing bank in a flourish- 
ing New England country town. Besides 
her duties as custodian of the safe-deposit 
vault, she’ had various other clerical occu- 
pations, some of which, for convenience to 
the vault, she performed here in the direc- 
tors’ room. She moved on to the long table. 
When the full board met, nine directors sat 
at it—four on a side and Peter Dewstow, as 
chairman, at the head. Coming in for the 
audit today Tomlinson had dropped his 
overcoat and hat in the fourth chair on that 
side, next the chair in which he sat. His 
hand with the bonds in it had moved in that 
direction. She looked at the gray overcoat 
on the chair and saw a lump under its 
skirt—a conspicuous lump, it seemed to 
her, so that almost anybody might notice 
it. She felt a conviction that Tomlinson had 
thrust the bonds beneath his overcoat. 

The three men were in a group a dozen feet 
away, Peter Dewstow and President Thorpe 
with their backs towards her, Tomlinson’s 
eyes on the voluble old chairman. The 
turmoil in her mind threw up starts of 
thought, such as ‘Can hemeantosteal them? 
They’ll see the bonds under his coat!’’ She 
sat down in the chair which he had vacated 
and opened the one drawer in the table, 
taking therefrom a small ledger and some 
penciled sheets, for she was making up an 
annual statement of the operations of the 
safe-deposit vault which would be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders at their yearly 
meeting next week. 

The starts of agitated thought flashed in 
her mind: “Are the bonds really there? 
They’ll seethem. I mustn’t let him. I owe 
it to the bank.” 

(Continued on Page 165) 


FROSTY young moon coming 
A up over the hemlock spires 
along the lake shore discov- 
ered a large man in an open fur coat 
working himself to a high pitch of 
frenzy over a pair of iron gates set 
in a patented thief-proof fence that 
extended to infinity in either direc- 
tion. 

The man was out of gas, and he 
said so to high heaven in a culti- 
vated voice that shook under his 
emotion as the iron gates shook un- 
der his futile hands. His car stood 
hard by, an edging of polished 
nickel indicating its looming inani- 
mate bulk. Saint Christopher, who 
from his high seat overlooks blow- 
outs and empty gas tanks, had set 
him down tantalizingly at the sealed 
portals of one of those vast estates 
whose seigneurs indicate to the 
world the extent of their wealth 
by the extent of their fence line. 

After a half hour’s interview with 
that pair of gates his gorillalike 
persistence came to an end, and 
he sat down on a whitewashed 
bowlder, holding his head discon- 
solately in his hands. From this 
reverie he was roused by the drum 
of an approaching automobile. It 
filled the air; hill, dale and bosom 
of the placid lake bayed to the 
moon in echo. It was a bootleg- 
gers’ express, mounting twenty- 
one guns, and its only reply to the 
man in the fur coat was a roar of 
artillery and wild piratical yells, as 
it swept by, drawing the road in its 
wake at sixty miles an hour. The 
man in the fur coat picked himself 
up. A low moan came from the 
interstices of nickel-plating. 

A woman’s voice wailed thinly, 
“Oh, Llewellyn! Why did we ever 
come out to these dreadful prov- 
inces!”’ 

Llewellyn explained that they 
had crossed the line, were no longer 
in the provinces, were in the States, 
which area is, as everyone knows, 
highly civilized; but thelady, bind- 
ing her head in robes, from the 
depths of the car predicted a raid 
of Comanches, Apaches or Iroquois 
before the night was older. 

Llewellyn was back at the gate, 
which he now examined methodi- 
cally. He was not a walking man, 
else he might have deserted his 
wife and adventured down this 
piratical road. The gate seemed 
the best bet, and he was hallooing 
loudly when he became aware of company. A diminu- 
tive person in peaked cap, stock and putties, a paddock 
boy, evidently imported in bond, had come. up beside 
him noiselessly. Llewellyn recognized the breed, common 
enough in country lanes back home. 

“T’m out of petrol, boy!”’ he said. 

“You ain’t expectin’ to git it of ’im?”’ 

“And why not? Shan’t he have it?’’ 

‘°Im?”’— in rising falsetto. ‘‘’Ave it? Lor’! 
it—hall of it!” 

“Here’s a quid, boy. Run down the road to the first 
garage.” 

The paddock boy turned his back on the glittering bribe; 
he eyed with awful malevolence the stalled car. It was in 
the ditch; that was where it belonged, said he; it had run 
‘im and ’is ’orses hoff the road, said he; and hit could 
bloody well sty, for all of ’im, said he. If it ’ad been a 
’orse, now; and if it ’ad been a scuttle of hoats as was 
wanted, or a rub of liniment, or a surcingle, said he—but 
a gas wagon—no, sir, not for all the quids in the bloomin’ 
land! said he. And he walked off, nor could any entreaties 
induce him to return. 

“T order you! I command! 
charge!”’ 

“? Aw, go push the bloomin’ bell!’’ sneered the boy over 
his shoulder. 

Llewellyn sprang to the gate; he found the bell, which 
he had overlooked in his precipitancy. He leaned against it. 
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He Had a Curious Sense of Having Seen Her Before; Possibly at Some Great House 


He primed his ears. He envisioned a great manorial 
castle behind the trees, a servants’ hall suddenly alive with 
his summons. He waited and waited and waited. He 
prodded the button with rising choler. He had heard of 
estates in America a mile to the front gate; possibly this 
was such a principality. 

Then, as if a curtain had suddenly lifted, a gentleman, 
with two stag hounds on leash, seeming to have been pro- 
jected from the gloaming, stood on the inside, making a 
Gainsborough picture in the crisp moonlight. 

“Sorry! Devilish awkward! I’m needing petrol! A 
ae to carry me to the next stores! I didn’t know, 
put ——”’ 

Llewellyn ceased speaking, to gape, first in wonder, then 
in rage. For the gentlemen, with the two silent stag 
hounds, reached up on a pole and turned a switch, saying 
coldly as he turned away, ‘Don’t worry that button, 
please. I’ve disconnected it.” 

A streak of moonlight momentarily illuminated the gen- 
tleman’s profile. Llewellyn, in the very act of shrieking 
“Damned American bounder!”’ found himself unaccount- 
ably crying after the retreating figure, “I say! You speak 
Greek, don’t you?” 

The night-walking gentleman turned. 

“Well? What of it?” 

“But you do speak Greek! Is it not a fact?’’ babbled 
Llewellyn, racking his memory. Where had he seen that 
face? What put that idiotic question into his mind? 
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‘a 
“Tell me!” he cried in desperatp, 
for his haughty quarry was espe 
ing. ‘You are fluent in bothhe 
modern and ancient tongues?j, 
it not a fact?” fj 

“Tf it is any solace to you at} 
hour of night,” said the disapp} 
ing gentleman, “I am; it > ; 
he was gone. 

gs Capri—Brindisi -Seufiaae t 

Llewellyn dived into the fa\f 
Levant for that face, that su} 
cilious intonation, that chill y 
that spoke Greek. Then ites 
like a thunderclap. 

*“Mullet!’’ he shrieked « 
cally. “Mullet! You old fish! 
you know me, Mully? me 
Sissy! Sissingham! At Seuii 
four years ago.” He liste M 
Silence. “You did me an ini 
mable, an unforgetable servicy 
that time, sir,’’ he pleaded tole 
night. “It's Sissy; Sissy.” j 
voice trailed. He played his } 
card: ‘Lord Blunes’ brother!’) 

That should fetch him, amar) 
ican, It did. 

Mullet—for it was Mullet, 0 
other—came back and turned) 
the light illuminating the gate; 4 
in its rays he examined the e:: 
face pressed between the bj 
Plainly he was suspicious. Passs 
by trumped up the most outragé 
excuses to get a look inside h; 
especially at night. { 

“You have the better of mg” 
his final verdict. 

“What a scoundrel, to a ab 
us like this!’”’ came the ag 
voice of Mrs. Sissingham fi 
depths of the car. i 

“A lady with you? a u 
man with some gas,” 
hurriedly; and again he fa 
in the night. 

“Ts he a rich American? , 
Mrs. Sissingham. - 

“Rich as cheese! Owns 
fence! As I recollect, he 
baron of Connecticut or M 
or something. I say!” § 
an idea dawning. “I mig! 
age to have him put us up 
night!” : 

They eyed each other 
tively. He crawled und 
and by the light of a pock 
and by sheer good luck he dis 
something vital. When the 
arrived, it was brought, | 
luck would have it, not by 
but by Mullet himself, inasn 

“T came back to make my apologies in person,” 
with a curious stiffness. ‘‘I recollect you now pé 
We were able to put you through the Turkish | 
some such thing, were we not, Sissingham?”’ a 

“My word! You were able to put the Turkish Ei 
our disposal! You and Lingard!” cried Sissy | 
“Wonderful fellow that, Lingard. Mastodonie! Dj 
Voleanic! Typifies your titanic country! Blu 
me, when we were packing to come out here, ‘Siss 
old Bluenose, ‘Sissy, my boy, when you make the 
just run up on dear old Mullet! Tell him for m 
Oh, I say!” exclaimed Llewellyn, breaking off in the 
of the message he was about to deliver in person 
august brother—‘“‘the blamed stuff is leaking out 
drain! Now what’s to be done?” a 

Mullet had quite finished pouring in the gas, unco 
of the fact that it ran out as fast as it ran it. 
sand of the lake-shore road had drunk it all up. 

“Now we are in for it!”” moaned Sissy disco sol 

They must have a mechanic, or at least a mach 
before they could stir. It was midnight! It was ¢ 
was miles from anywhere. He shivered, lock 
coat about him. It was plainly an impasse. 31 
just beginning, with ponderous volubility, to thank 
for the service which had been so unhappily ine 
when a half-smothered sob from the interior of 
brought affairs to a crisis. Mrs. Sissingham, visioning | 
savages that would probably devour her during a ight 
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sen, was voicing her anguish. Mullet, who had been 

ning nervously on the fender, seemed to be brought 
s den decision. 
‘u'll find my hospitality a bit thin at this time of 
4) he said awkwardly, “but such as it is, I proffer it 
1 Perhaps Mrs. Sissingham would overlook any lacks.” 
*/esent your friend, Sissingham!”’ cried the lady, put- 
g ut her hand. “Mr. Mullet, I am overcome. We 
4)| be most happy, most happy, I assure you!” 

let made fast a towrope and drew their majestic 
tiige along behind him, while the triumphant Sissy 
dhe wheel. The swept-and-dusted drive led among 
tir old trees; they knew they were at last nearing the 

when they came upon a phalanx of tall poplars stand- 
q attention against the moon. The palace itself lay 
#tic in the mystic lights, its rambling roofs and marble 
jis gleaming; its windows deep and mysterious; 
| it was a shaven park, with gardens winter locked 
j/untains dry. They stood in a vaulted hall, thrilling, 
i! Mullet patiently tugged at a silken bell cord. A 
>} man finally appeared to carry up their boxes. Mullet 
nef conducted them to their apartment in what was 
pently designed as a Tudor wing. He apologized for 
ss ckness of the servants. They had not expected their 
sand mistress up here so late in the fall. 
‘vally, they are quite peeved that we should walk into 
-m house out of season,” he said. 
“tit of season?’’ put in the lady. ‘‘ You have an estab- 
uv nt for each season then?” 
M let modestly admitted to six establishments. 
‘Nat is,’ he amended, “in this country. There is, 
ifs, the villa at Biarritz; and a chalet at Chamonix.” 
_ ckoned mentally. “Hight, isn’t it? Seems to me 
rithould be nine. There must be another knocking 
> tae I have it! There is an island, in the 
evrds.”” 
“\jagine!”’ gasped Mrs. Sissingham. ‘‘ Having so many 
a) shments, I suppose one does grow forgetful. You 
sphem open the year around, sir?” 
“i, yes; one never knows. Now, only yesterday my 
ead the whim to come up here to the Box for a nip of 
wain air. That accounts for the happy accident of our 
mhere to receive you.”’. And a smile drifted across the 
llicountenance of the host. 


“Oh! This is your shooting box!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
-Sissingham, emerging from her great tweed motor coat as 
a well-corseted matron of, say, forty kind summers. She 
patted her hands in raptures, smiling on her pompous 
husband. With a glance around at the massive funereal 
apartment in which they stood she gushed, “‘Oh, you 
wonderful, wonderful Americans!”’ 

As the mahogany door closed behind Mullet, Mrs. Sis- 
singham watched it for several seconds askance; then she 
threw her arms about her husband’s neck and kissed him. 

“You’re a clever man, Llewellyn,” she whispered. 
“Towever did you manage it?’’ She turned on the 
door. ‘‘ How childlike he is! He doesn’t seem quite sure of 
himself. Is he so very recent? Do you imagine it is our 
distinguished family connections that rather strike him 
dumb?” 

A tray of refreshments arrived from their host, with the 
word that as Mrs. Mullet had retired she would greet them 
in the morning. 

Sissy, warm within and without, and happily convinced 
of his diplomacy, explained that the wonder was not so 
much that these Americans possessed drawing-rooms, as 
that they knew how to enter them at all, even on all fours. 
They had come up so recently from nothing. 

“He is what is known out here, I believe, as a self-made 
man,” he said; ‘‘and a self-made man, my dear, is usually 
rather proud of his maker. Haw! Clever! What!” 

A tardy maid tapped for admittance; she was a pert 
little thing, with a widow’s peak, and a birdlike toss of 
the head; and she curtsied and said prettily, ‘“M’sieu! 
M’dame!”’ She carried madame off to unhook her, and to 
undo the boxes; as she shook out Mrs. Sissingham’s things 
and hung them in a garderobe as capacious as a box stall, 
she delivered in bewildering syntax les compliments from 
her meestress, who begged that madame would find herself 
chez elle. The astounded Englishwoman found herself 
inducted into a peignoir and mules, and submitted her 
tresses to the deft fingers of an expert; the girl was a 
marvel! So at least she thought until the maid, in the act 
of suspending madame’s ponderous motor coat on a 
hanger, let the thing drop, which it did with a startling 
metallic thump as if it were loaded. Upon which the lady, 
recovering the coat, curtly dismissed the girl for the night; 
and throwing it across her arm she went in to her lord and 


master, who was already sighing contentedly between 
sheets on his luxurious couch. 

“T have been carrying it now, for two months,” she 
said, tucking the tweed coat in beside him as if it were a 
babe that required warmth. “It is getting heavy,’’ she 
added with a weary sigh. 

‘On your conscience?”’ ironically inquired Sissy. 

“My dear, tell me, are there any more customs ordeals 
to go through with?”’ 

“No; we passed the last at that little place they called 
Alburg. I must say you behaved beautifully.”’ 

“Tomorrow morning I shall rip them out,’ said Mrs. 
Sissingham absently. She kicked off her slippers. “I’m 
going to stay here with you, Sissy!’’ And she crawled in 
beside her motor coat. ‘‘Box!”’ she tittered. ‘Imagine! 
Calling this monstrosity a box! I’m keen to see the thing 
by daylight. I counted four different periods in the archi- 
tecture of the hall.” 

Dawn was pinking the drawn shades when Sissy said in 
his habitual subdued tone, “My dear, are you there?” 

She was. 

“He would pay a thumping price for them.” 

“Yes,”’ said his wife, with the instant agreement of a 
parallel thought. ‘‘What is his wife like?’’ she whispered 
after a moment of cogitating silence. 

“T haven’t had the honor really,’’ admitted Sissy. 

Mrs. Sissingham put her lips to his ear. 

“T might contrive to let her catch me in the act— 
ripping the seams—taking them out,’’ she whispered. 
“Then I could break down—and confess.” 

“You are the deep one!”’ Sissy rearranged his pillow 
under his cherubic cheek. ‘‘Now I believe I can fetch a 
bit of sleep, what?’’ 

It was ten o’clock when a maid—not the one of last 
midnight—entered and rolled up the shades; she touched 
off the fire, and departed, leaving the tantalizing aroma 
of coffee in her wake. 

Fortunately—because Mrs. Sissingham craved a little 
time to strike the Mullets stone blind with her gentility 
before she opened with her big guns—Sissy had done a 
more thorough job of rendering his car hors de combat 
than he had realized in the first flush of achievement. It 
was one of those cars that are first laid down on the 


’ 


(Continued on Page 78) 


Al Diminutive Person in Peaked Cap, Stock and Putties, a Paddock Boy, Evidently Imported in Bond, Had Come Up Beside Him Noiselessly 
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HE passed from flapperism into motherhood 
S during a single night. Twenty years of life 

rolled over her in twenty-four hours, like a 
great inundation from the tides of time which she 
had persistently defied, and 
flattened her out into a 
meeker and more careful 
woman. The experience 
turned her hair gray, she 
stoutly maintained; but that 
is a matter between her and 
the coiffeurs. Not long after- 
ward, certainly, a gentle griz- 
zle began to appear in her 
permanent wave, but perhaps 
this not unbecoming effect 
was merely evidence that she 
had decided to let nature 
take its course. 

The lady so suddenly and 
curiously transformed was 
known to every one of us at 
the Boulevard Shore, where 
she was in residence that 
spring andsummer. She was 
the little friend of all our little 
world. The large, loud, con- 
genial wives with diamonds 
and dewlaps who eternally 
warmed the overstuffed day- 
enports in the lounge and the 
wicker chairs on the espla- 
nade; their hard, unhandsome 
husbands who returned from 
daytime commercial exploits 
to put on white flannel 
trousers, gorge themselves 
with dinner, and yawn at the 
stars through the long twi- 
lights; their alert, provocative 
daughters of nubile ages, sleek 
and piquant in expensive 
sports costumes; the young 
men, probably in the bond 
business, who had golfed, 
ridden or swum with these 
girls in the afternoon, and 
who would dance with them, 
here or elsewhere, for half the 
night; the tropically arrayed 
strangers who had begun to 
drift in from the South for 
urban vacations in the cool- 
ness of the Great Lakes; the 
gentlemanly clerks who 
passed out keys, mail and con- 
versation about baseball and 
the weather from behind their 
counter; the cud-chewing, 
irascible telephone operator; 
the quick-witted, flirtatious 
damsel who sold cigars, peri- 
odicals and theater tickets 
at profiteering prices; the 
throngs of gay jazzers, steppers and strutters of both sexes 
who came from the four corners of the city to make a 
passionate rite of the Saturday-night dance in the Corin- 
thian ballroom; the portentous magnifico who guarded 
the portals and condescended to call the taxicabs; the 
casuals of the city who dropped in for dinners—everyone, 
in fact, who frequented or visited the Boulevard Shore, a 
caravansary which greatly ornamented Chicago’s coast 
line, was aware of the presence of Mrs. Phcebe Merivale. 
She was the kind of woman who never permits herself to be 
overlooked; the kind, also, who blossoms from a passing 
acquaintance into an intimate friend within ten minutes 
after you first meet her. 


Mrs. Phoebe—we seldom called her anything else, except - 


darling, perhaps, in effusive moments of comradeship— 
had a lien upon several names besides Merivale. One had 
to have the historical sense, however, to remember them. 
A memory that could reach back over a generation of 
Chicago’s industrial genealogy would now and then recall 
her under the name of one of the minor tradesmen along 
State Street or Wabash Avenue—Hobson, in the gents’- 
furnishing line, it was; and from his estate, it was said, she 
derived her financially carefree condition. Yes, old Hobson 
had married her out of his office, a chit of a girl fresh from 
business college, so the old-timers asserted; and pneu- 
monia had swept him away about the time when The 
Merry Widow was in vogue as a show and as an ideal of 
feminine conduct. 


ILLUS TRATED BY 


Charles Collin 


NANCY 


“TIT Decline to be CrosssExamined. I Used to Think You Were Broad:Minded, But You're Acting Like 
One of Those Terrible EarlysVictorian Prudes’’ 


Hobson was a cold, hard fact; his business record could 
be traced, and his tomb could be found in Graceland. But 
Mrs. Phoebe’s other manifestations, before she became 
Mrs. Merivale, were not so easily identified. She had 
dabbled in matrimony again, of course. She had traveled 
so much that the gossips could not keep track of her. And 
there had been divorces, of the quiet, successful kind which 
permits the fair plaintiff to go through life untouched by 
scandal and blessed with the reputation of having suffered. 

There were no intimations of old sorrows, however, in 
Mrs. Phcebe’s demeanor as she fluttered about the Boule- 
vard Shore, as bright, animated and twittering as a parra- 
keet. There was no laughter as shrill and gay as hers in the 
groups of bantering, gossiping guests in the spacious lob- 
bies after dinner. There was no one upon whom the 
unattached men pounced with gladder cries for a casual 
whirl around the open-air dancing rink where the Boule- 
vard Shorers took their crepuscular exercise. There was 
no nymph of fleeter foot or whiter shoulders in the rhyth- 
mic embracings of the Corinthian ballroom on Saturday 
nights. No jazz boy who had won his prizes as a gentle- 
man dancer at the Auroral Gardens or the Purple Gables 
could strut too long or wriggle too fast for Mrs. Phoebe. 
Her line of talk was equally worldly and energetic, and she 
had great endurance in the consumption of hip liquor. In 
all our sports and pastimes Mrs. Phoebe was there, as we 
eloquently declared; and at any kind of party she remained 
there until the vote for home-going was unanimous. 
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boyish figure. Seen across the lobby she lc. 
like an adorable stencil from this season’s fli; 
patterns. A close-up view of her mobile, s) 
countenance quickly rey| 
her, however, as a wom! 
experience; perhaps an A\ 
ican cousin of Balzae’s nb 
admired femme de trente 
She was not pretty in} 
conventional way, but; 
struck the attention }y 
crispness, her darting | 
ners of speech and ges; 
and her roving, moss-:; 
eyes, too large for their; 
ting. She had the feline) 
of face, broad across} 
cheek bones, with a mere} 
ton of a nose, and a fi 
chin; and when she ti 
her bobbed black mane| 
seemed like an agitated) 
cynical kitten. 5 
The dancing boys hoy} 
around her, of course, fo} 
had the college-widow } 
which is an irresistible lu’ 
the callow male, even | 
happens to be gettingy 
education around the 
rets. She would play | 
them briskly, and could\ 
their inane allusive slan) 
if she had been born in | 
generation; but she had ¢! 
of her own which baffled tt 
Once in a while she w 
turn it loose on these yo| 
sters, to their complete) 
wilderment. But Mrs.PI 
* was not a Circe of the yous 
set. The true flapper ad 
her, which was proof tha’! 
was not trying to pI 
among the cubs. She « 
announced that she likec! 
men well aged in the w 
and she proved her good it 
by flocking persistently | 
the matured philandet 
The jaded husbands, | 
frazzled bachelors, the to} 
prosperous old bucks—t 
formed her particular gr) 
and for that reason ‘ 
Phoebe was a rankling pc) 
among the married wo) 
“Let me have men alt 
me who are bald,”’ was ol! 


a a eon 


and when she got a cll 
of them she would encou 
them to talk freely of 1? 
iniquities. On their part they succumbed to her as (1 
pletely as if she were a chorus girl. 

Mrs. Phoebe had few reserves, except on the pc 
where her sex has the privilege of secrecy. She never ta! 
about Hobson or his successors, for example; but she} 
a free-and-easy way of alluding to her extensive m 
monial record. To illustrate her knowledge of masct! 
failings she would pluralize her experience by mentio| 
“my ex-husbands,”’ always contriving to give the imy} 
sion that they had been accidents which she had all! 
forgotten. She was silent about all the miscellaneous } 
tives—parents, brothers, aunts, cousins, and so on 
usually crop out in a woman’s intimate chatter. But t! 
was one family tie on which she was voluble—on| 
importance. That was her daughter, Amy. ‘ 

Mrs. Phoebe mentioned her child with the proper @! 
of maternal pride and frequency. Her name, it app 
was Amy, but more often she was identified as “my ila 
or “my offspring,’’ sometimes as “my serpent’s too 
and once in a while as “my precious brat.’’ She was@ 
at school, and she was coming home—which mean 
room suite in the Boulevard Shore—when her 
began, which would be soon. Mrs. Phoebe was 
up into the proper condition of happy flutter 
prospect of this reunion. 

If the Boulevard Shore had been canvassed to 
its rather nebulous ideas of the approaching Amy, | 
posite picture thus evoked would have been 


miss not long out of rompers and half hose. Ten 
d have been the maximum guess at her age; for 
| by the few who had definite statistics about the era 
on in their memories, Mrs. Phoebe was believed 
not much over thirty years old. Someone with a 
for precise information once asked Mrs. Phaebe how 
» heralded Amy might be, and had been answered, 
flashing smile: “You'd be surprised !”’ 
ch remark was taken to be merely a characteristic 
ism, of little meaning or relevancy. 
of the hotel mothers, in planning a birthday cele- 
1 for her seven-year-old heir apparent, had placed 
name upon the list of juveniles to be invited, on the 
ay before that young person arrived. She struck it 
wever, as soon as she caught a glimpse of her little 
’s prospective guest. 
when Mrs. Phoebe began to introduce ‘‘ My daugh- 
iss Hobson,” to her lobby and dining-room coterie 
yulevard Shore caught its breath and marveled. 
yas a daughter apparently older than her mother! 
ant into a spasm of chatty excitement over this 
5 that had come into our monotonous lives. 
Hobson was easily a head taller than her dashing 
a; she towered over her like a Homeric goddess over 
éal. She was grave, calm and poised, where her 
+ was gay, talkative and fidgety. She had a cool 
laze; a gentle cultivated voice, and an absolute pre- 
jof social manner. She was in the full bloom of 
hood, with the graceful charm of youth which has 
ed itself. 
* Hobson was to be accounted for by terms at 
a boarding schools while Mrs. Phoebe was enjoying 
| fe from Manhat- 
Miami and points 
td; by a season 
French convent 
jamma was doing 


eer as the belle 
Boulevard Shore. 
s were undeniable 
tages. But she 
(be partly ex- 
|, also, by the fact 
fe had inherited 
\e remote Hobson 
le temperament 
healthy nervous 
Ja, which had 
' to protect her 
ae crazinesses of 
» of jazz. 
 »reshe was, a flap- 
¥0 did not flap, as 
) helobby loungers 
red her; a quiet 
msome girl who 


‘ the almost for- 
An 


‘ 


(: value of the 
fshioned phrase, 
ig lady.’’ And 
vas Mrs. Pheebe, 
yneeded to be at 
fforty, flapping 
ily in hot compe- 
twith the newest 
of blatant youth. 
'w of nature was: 
-ed—the mother 
(for the reckless 
é ;, the daughter for 
‘mservative past. 
t expectations that 
$ return would 
Mrs. Phcebe’s 
ere disappointed. 
‘ivacious little 
jiother was un- 
dby the incident. 
Yace was even 
lated by the ad- 
if Amy. She was 


was not a part 
- Pheebe’s blithe, 
spirit. She went 
other extreme, 
jatter of fact; she 
Amy under our 


mtroduced her 
ide, and was 
- 


laughingly garrulous about the wonderment of her having 
such a grown-up daughter. Amy must be welcomed home 
with vehemence, Mrs. Phoebe seemed to think, and must 
be initiated into all the customs of the country. 

It happened that Amy’s home-coming synchronized with 
the development of a more than cordial intimacy between 
Mrs. Phoebe and one of our best dancing men. The affair 
had begun a month before and had progressed rapidly 
through the usual stages of flirtation and gallantry until it 
became recognizable as a case. Being thoroughly polyan- 
drous Mrs. Phoebe could hardly permit herself to be 
monopolized, but she was certainly giving this admirer 
most of her time; and he, quite as certainly, was eager for 
the rest of it. 

He was the kind of fellow whom everybody calls by a 
nickname, and his was Wally. The hotel and café crowds 
all over town knew Wally Streeter. He was the type that 
in the old days, before Volstead, usually became a famous 
wine agent. He came of a good family, and was reputed to 
have gone through a fortune within three years after he 
finished college by request of the faculty. Since then he 
had been knocking about the city, making a profession of 
his talent for night-life comradeship, losing and finding 
jobs with great facility. He was reputed to be almost as 
good a dancer as Nick the Greek; but the men who lost 
money to him at poker were not inclined to give such 
friendly praise to his card playing. By the time he crossed 
Mrs. Phcebe’s trail he was getting a little paunchy, and 
more than a little bald, but everything considered he had 
weathered the racking amusements of his way of life exceed- 
ingly well. Wally’s hearty handshake, his fund of stories, 
and his gusto of extempore hospitality were still working 


There They Were, Seated or Sprawling in a Vicious Circle, Solemnly Chanting the Occult Phrases of Their Gutter Game 
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harmoniously in a perfect technic of Chicagoan good- 
fellowship. 

No guesses were being made by their much interested 
audience about whither Wally and Mrs. Phcebe were drift- 
ing. They were personalities that could not be counted on 
to fulfill any conventional hopes or suspicions. But in an 
aimless, unsentimental way their entente had certainly 
made rapid progress. Having made scientific observations 
to the effect that they were getting thicker and thicker, the 
Boulevard Shore cynically declined to speculate upon the 
outcome of this amusing coagulation. Anything might 
happen, so let’s wait for the returns; this summarized our 
attitude. 

Wally had got into the habit of dining with Mrs. Phoebe 
almost every night, of running her about the boulevards in 
his little tin car whenever she wanted to take the air, and 
of escorting her whenever she wanted to hear the saxo- 
phones in places less correct than the Boulevard Shore. So 
when Miss Hobson came along he naturally continued in 
his avocation as chairman of the Merivale entertainment 
committee. Inside of a week he was calling her Amy, and 
devoting himself to her like an assiduous uncle. 

They were an odd-looking trio—the seasoned man of 
the town with blue pouches under his eyes, whose double- 
chinned face had somehow retained the weak charm of 
youthful sensuality; the flapper mother, like a shrill, gaudy 
insect, showing her trim legs all over the place; and that 
pellucid, utterly refined young woman, virginal and wise, 
self-possessed and demure, silently critical—so it seemed— 
of her elders. 

The weekly supper dance of the Corinthians on the Sat- 
urday night after Amy arrived was more spirited than 
usual. The ballroom 
was crowded with the 
younger automobile- 
and-cabaret set; and the 
ragtime, both of music 
and of manners, was ex- 
ceptionally frantic. It 
was what we called at 
the Boulevard Shore 
some peppy party, and 
Mrs. Phoebe’s contribu 
tion to it was not to be 
overlooked. She had a 
table of six in a con- 
spicuous position; her 
circle included Wally 
and Amy, of course; a 
sly danseuse from one 
of the summer shows; 
and a couple of younger 
and noisier Wallys, 
named Billy Wells and 
Freddy Orcutt. 

The group was nota- 
ble for its exhilaration, 
its turbulence, and its 
possession of the serene, 
immaculate Amy, sitting 
there like the chaste Di- 
ana at an orgy of fauns 
and dryads. 

At one o’clock the 
musicians departed with 
their bulbous instru- 
ments of torture, and 
the party was over, ac- 
cording to the Boulevard 
Shore’s theory of decor- 
ous sociability; but from 
Mrs. Pheebe’s point of 
view it was only well 
begun. She spoke for 
a change of venue to a 
cabaret for more danc- 
ing, and a good-natured 
wrangle ensued as to 
whether it should be the 
Pink Peacock or the 
Blue Moon. They de- 
cided this important 
matter by tossing a coin, 
and the Pink Peacock 
won. 

Then Amy said 
quietly, “Mother, I’m 
going to bed.” 

““Nonsense, child!’’ 
Mrs. Phoebe exclaimed 
sharply. 

“The party’s for you, 
and you can’t break it 
up! Come along, now, 
and don’t be pruny.” 

Amy sighed alittle and 
shrugged her shoulders. 
(Continued on Page125) 
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AN A WOMAN, I believe literally in the teachings of 


the New Testament. Having doctored myself spir- 

itually with these Scriptures for many years, I have 
discovered that they do work out most confoundingly for 
the good of the soul, but not much for the safety or ma- 
terial profit of the mortz! man in this present world. 

It is a fact that the pure in heart do see God, but it is 
important that he should continue to watch his fellow 
man at the same time, because as a rule his fellow man has 
no such sanctified eye for business. The properly “poor in 
spirit’? do eventually come into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and the merciful do ‘‘obtain mercy” there. But if a man 
shows off too much along this line here he is certain to find 
himself protected no better than the shorn lamb to the 
wind, tempered some, but still too cold for comfort. His 
treasure will all be on the other side, not available for his 
material necessities. No one will respect him or fear him, 
and a good many will persecute him, as it is written, be- 
cause he will have deliberately sacrificed the horns and 
forked tail of human heinousness which protect a man 
when he lives and deals with his fellow men who are not 
by nature just, much less merciful. They are enterprising, 
covetous and competitive. In short, such a man will have 
so lived as to be eminently fit to become 
the hero of his own funeral, but not for 
fame or prosperity or any public office. 

What I mean is that the Beatitudes, 
which sum up the teachings of the New 
Testament, have to do entirely with spir- 
itual values. My experience with them as 
a woman is that they are a ritual by which 
we prepare ourselves secretly for another 
life, and that a reputation for practicing 
them is fatal, because it lets you in for too 
many vicissitudes here. 

Now, so long as women lived sanctified 
and protected in their homes and churches 
they could do very well with these Beati- 
tudes. They were themselves the gentle 
inside scriptures of mankind. They had a 
better chance than any man ever has to be 
pure in heart, and their purity made the 
hearthstone an altar. Their mercifulness 
healed the sick, fed their immediate poor 
and cured the abrasions of domestic life. 
Their meekness, their peace-making quali- 
ties, and even their disposition to mourn 
now and then strengthened all the ties of 
love. 

This was an admirable arrangement. I 
do not know why we became so nobly dis- 
satisfied with it, because the home and the 
church are the only institutions in this world 
that can be conducted according to these Scriptures. 
They are both designed to nurture privately and from within 
the spiritual and personal characters of individuals. 

But who can evolve a system of laws based on these 
Scriptures for the governing of a nation? Or a Monroe 
Doctrine for dealing effectively with other nations? It 
cannot be done. Mr. Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points 
contained all the eloquence of a noble idealism, but they 
failed because they smacked too much of the Golden Rule, 
not enough of Leviticus and the Book of Judges. Piety 
is a personal attribute. What we call a Christian nation 
contains only the sublime yeast of faith in God, one 
righteous man here and there to save it from the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 


Caliban Turns Missionary 


HEREFORE, as a citizen, I am giving much more 

prayerful attention to the Old Testament than I did 
when I was merely a woman with nothing but my own 
private Christian duties to perform and merely my own 
neat little soul to save. My belief is that it requires all of 
the Ten Commandments and all of the judges, juries and 
jails to make this country safe enough for us to go on exer- 
cising our Christian virtues in secret, which is the way we 
are particularly enjoined to practice them, and not on the 
street corners or in the market place. I take it that this 
means we ought not to drag our pieties into a political 
campaign or allow our emotional nature to get the better 
of us in the discharge of these duties. 

Women as citizens are in grave danger here. They do 
not yet realize the qualities that made them admirable in 
the home, which was a private protected place, are not the 
ones to recommend them as citizens. This is why they are 
being duped so frequently by the brotherhood creeds of 
designing men. A red radical with some kind of literary 
fame and a title after his name can preach his doctrines 
before a simple-minded woman’s club and receive an ova- 
tion. This is because the stuff sounds familiar to them. 


Women as Citi« 

zens are in Grave 
Danger. They Do Not 
Yet Realize the Qual: .,,. , yaa 

ities That heasd rhcke CH UE SMB ee Ae 
Admirable in the i — 
Home are Not the Ones to Recommend Them as Citizens 


They have heard something like it from the pulpit. But 
they forget that the preacher is preparing them for im- 
mortal life, not to vote the socialist ticket. The doctrines 
of such a speaker sound well only in a lecture or in a book. 
In practice they prove mischievous and predatory. The 
one place where they could probably do no harm is in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, where there is no flesh, no animal 
instincts, no property, no greed, and nothing to do in 
order to live, because we are alive forevermore. But that 
the political and social idealism of these bolshevistic 
prophets is the shrewdest sort of hypocrisy is proved by 
the fact that very few of them have any religious faith. 
They bait us with our own gospel for their purposes, which 
is a blasphemous business. 

Women may go on with their foreign-mission activities, 
though it is not clear to me that God would ever damn 
a conscientious heathen; but it is wrong to lend aid or 
comfort to the enemy, especially if he is in our very midst 
and has set up an order and a government alien to the 
rights of our people. This is exactly what women do when 
they collect funds for the support of workers and their 
families who will not work or allow others to exercise their 
right to work. Such people find it too easy to capitalize 
the sentimentality of women. 

Even the pure in heart ought to recognize Caliban when 
they see him. For the first time in history Caliban has 
become a missionary. He is Satan’s Saint Paul. He is 
proving his gospel in Russia and sending his emissaries 
to the ends of the earth to spread it. Our Government is 
spending vast) sums to relieve the conditions which exist 
there as the result of this monstrous experiment. Why do 


ie 


every day in the form of an anarchist bent upon pois) 
the minds of our people and destroying our nation; 
As women whose compassions are stirred by the «) 
of hunger and suffering there, we are apt to forget 
immortal everybody is, and that it must be more } 
able, spiritually speaking, to die of hunger than t 
in such degradation of mind and body. Therefore; 
citizen, my prayerful conviction is that we ought to) 
Russia to Almighty God and stop meddling wit} 
obvious Old Testament method in dealing with R 
Recently on the eve of a gubernatorial election in { 
tain state the governor received a petition signi 
thirteen thousand people, mostly women, praying 1) 
delay the execution of a murderer three times senti 
and condemned to hang by the courts. They had al; 
plentifully petitioned him to commute this sentence. 
is to say, in a state where the margins between the | 
dates for governor were exceedingly narrow so many) 
sand women voters as that threatened him with 
because their sympathies were aroused on behali} 
reprobate youth. What was this man’s life worth cor 
with the weakening of that law made to protect the 
their children against such a criminal? Meanwhi 
one penny was spent or merciful deed done to relie! 
poverty of the widow and orphan of this man’s victil 
This summer 2 woman drove to the office of hej 
band, waited and watched for thirty minutes for | 
return. When he came in she shot and killed him, n} 
cause he was unfaithful to her or because he was ad 
and abused her, but because she was a virago in 
health who had acquired the-habit of abusing her hu) 
until she could no longer control the vicious animus} 
nature. The courts very properly sentenced her toa 
But three thousand women and a few feminine-minde} 
signed a petition to have this sentence commuted’ 
on the grounds that she was a woman. 


Eye for Eye and Tooth for Tooth 


OW as ballot-bearing women with equal righty 

men we ought not to shrink from the right top 
the same penalties with them for the same crime. | 
gender must go on affecting our vote, let us place tli 
phasis of our merciful and maternal nature where | 
strengthen, not enfeeble, the moral life of this natiot’ 
ought to get a primer of morals in every primary sel) 
this country, and grade it upward through the highs¢ 
so that every child would be obliged to stand examini 
on this subject with test questions, as problems in 1) 
matics are given. ‘ 

We ought to visit jails, not criminals, and see thai 
are sanitary and defended by at least one machin} 
until that primer on morals begins to take effect anci 
are no longer to be feared. 

We ought to require quarterly statements of all 
spent by our local governments. Nothing enco 
extravagance and thievery among public officials so} 
as the privacy with which they are allowed to sper) 
taxes. Some years ago in one state a man with 1 
habits, who held a state office but was a prospective} 
date for governor, presented a prominent lawyer 1 
county with ten per cent of all the inheritance taxet) 
This was a delicate way he had of paying campai 
penses in advance. Everything would have turni 
happily if he had not sent one of these bonus check: 
honest old blab-mouth lawyer in a backwoods (1 
where an inheritance tax had been paid on a large ‘i 
Bristling like a bobcat this old man came to town wi 
check and showed it to too many people. ‘ 

What we need to cultivate as citizens is an omn/ 
eye for expenses, and especially for the leaks due | 
generosity that office-holders exercise with our fund 

These are only a few of the activities which mig) 
gage us as citizens between ballot-casting periods 
shall not gain nearly so much publicity as we do eol!! 
funds for strikers or squatting in groups on the 
about the jail praying for a man about to be hangee 
papers will take no notice of us at all, but we shal 
performed real services; and we shall feel much less i} 
of publicity than we do stirring up emotional entht! 
on behalf of some prisoner whom we want to have Pi 
because he is sorry for the crimes he has already! 
mitted and is still innocent of those he will comm!! 
he gets this parole. 

In conclusion, I insist that the only thing to | 
keep up our private estate of good deeds and mere 
sacrifices as usual; but as citizens, the sooner we 
sentiment, demand an eye for.an eye and a toot 
tooth, the more strengthening and elevating our in 
will become upon the social and political life of this ¢ 


AE years ago a Western electrical corporation 
eeded capital to enlarge its plant. Money was 
igh and the company far from Wall Street. 

not offer an issue of stock to people right 
|; home?” the directors asked themselves. The idea 
{ worth trying. To their astonishment the whole 
yas quickly taken in lots of one to ten shares by 
» ay people—clerks, teachers, mechanics, small mer- 
. There was not enough stock to go round. 
xr electrical corporations tried it, and everywhere 
that home folks, their customers, were ready to help 
» growth when the situation was set before them 
and the investment was on a safe, dividend-paying 


qe past few years electric light and power companies 
shout the United States have sold more than $500,- 
) worth of their stocks to their customers. Among 
}00,000 holders of this industry’s stocks and bonds, 
0 are customer stockholders. 

one and gas companies are now 

z to this method of financing 

Likes: and it is predicted that 

* companies will adopt it, too, 

iormal times come round again 

sey are able to earn dividends. 

‘eal men say that their industry 

eause it is younger than other 

s, isnot handicapped byso much 
ill-will and is able to 
/ vidends for stockhold- 
Yemand for electricity 
far outrun the equip- 
jo supply it the past six 
it years that in many 
nities there is a wait- 
|; of customers. 

‘every additional dol- 
rth of electricity that 
), from four to six dol- 
orth of new equipment 
{oe bought—dynamos, 
ies, turbines, power 
3, cables, wires, poles, 
, and so on. Healthy 
y. of the community de- 
cet healthy growth 


‘utilities. ““You have 
sd several hundred dol- 
1 wiring your home 
ying electrical conven- 

what would they be 
/ without electric cur- 
the electrical men ask 
reustomers; and when 
i see that new invest- 
‘apital is needed they 
ily put their money in. 
ick money, big money 
lump, utility corpora- 
aillturn to Wall Street, 
robably always will. 
(stomer capital, though 
‘in a slower flow, be- 
(hares are usually sold 
| installment plan and 
aller volume, is of 
sing importance as cap- 
id of amazing impor- 
in a corporation’s 
as with the public. 


‘ 


| Complaints 


RESTING things 
9en when home folks 
lares in a local utility 
(ation, They feel pride 
nership immediately. 
beeome interested in 
Mpany’s earnings, for 
lividends depend on 
‘They come in to see the 
‘nd get acquainted with 
.cers. They also feel a 
f responsibility to the 
The company’s cus- 
are now their customers, and when neigh- 
jmplain of service, shareholders go out of 
vay to report the complaint and see that 
t are straightened out. 
le effect of customer ownership upon a 
ation’s officers is even more interesting. 


By James ld. Colllims 


They are brought right up on their toes. To pay dividends 
now is not an obscure obligation to distant capitalists but a 
direct obligation to the community; which means the barber 
who shaves the president of the electric-light company, his 
waiter, plumber, dentist, his wife’s dressmaker, his children’s 
teacher. And the thing goes beyond dividends into more 
direct human contacts with the public. 

Electrical men say that this new customer ownership is 
the best thing they have found yet in public relations. 
Most of the friction between utility corporations and the 
public comes down to lack of acquaintance. Once the 


utility men, absorbed in the technical phases of their busi- 
ness, paid little attention to the public. State regulation 
was the public’s answer to that, and then the utility men 
began trying to get acquainted 
with their customers by open- 
ing windows where complaints 
could be brought, telling 


The Securities of Many Corporations With Customer Shareholders 
are Listed, and Can Readily be Sold 
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people through inspectors and teachers how to use gas 

or electricity to the best advantage, making state- 

ments to the press. But it was always the corporation 

seeking to get acquainted with the customer—never 
the customer coming in to get acquainted with the corpora- 
tion, look over its plant and see what its business was like. 
With customer ownership, it is the public that seeks 
acquaintance. 

Some months ago a franchise question was being threshed 
out before city fathers by an electric-light company. 
From the very first electric corporation that ever sought 
a franchise, municipal authorities have dickered on the 
supposition that the corporation would take advantage of 
the public in every way possible, and that it was their duty 
to drive the hardest possible bargain with the corporation, 
getting concessions like a percentage of earnings, free gas 
or electricity for the city, free rides for city employes. 


An Unpaid Plea for Fair Play 


HE public has usually gauged their capacity by the 

amount of hide they could skin off the corporation and 
nail to the city-hall door. Of course it is not possible to get 
something for nothing, even froma corporation. The streets 
may be brilliantly lighted without charge and the police- 
men and firemen ride free, 
but the public has to pay in- 
directly because the cost of 
such concessions must be 
added to tax bills. 

In this case the company’s 
attorney, looking after its in- 
terests, was astonished when 
one of the town’s leading mer- 
chants appeared before the 
aldermen and argued vigor- 
ously against certain of their 
demands. He made so strong 
a case and was a man of such 
standing in the community 
that the company got a mate- 
rially better franchise. 

“Why did you help me fight 
my battle?” the attorney 
asked afterwards. “‘ Certainly 
you weren’t paid to do it.” 

“Tl tell you. Last year I 
bought some of your com- 
pany’s stock for my baby 
daughter. Since then I’ve 
kept close track of its affairs, 
and believe that the conces- 
sion the aldermen want to put 
into this new franchise would 
endanger the dividend unless 
rates could be increased—and 
they can’t. SoIwas there to 
see that my little girl’s inter- 
ests were safeguarded.’’ 

“Do you mind telling me 
how much stock you hold?” 

“Not at all—I bought one 
share.” 

He had fought that fight 
to protect 6 per cent on a 
hundred-dollar investment ! 

California has a $500,000,- 
000 water-power project afoot 
that would put the state into 
the electrical business as a 
competitor of corporations. 
Opposition to a plan of that 
sort would have come from 
bankers and big investors a 
few years ago. Today the 
chief opposition comes from 
90,000 small shareholders in 
electric light and power cor- 
porations. 

Whenever state or munici- 
pal ownership and operation 
of utilities are proposed in 
territory where corporations 
have customer shareholders, 
they oppose it. Superficially 
they seem to be protecting 
their investments and dividends, but actually they feel 
that public ownership and operation would be inefficient 
and wasteful, and that the public would pay more for 
service either in rates and fares or in taxes. Census fig- 
ures show that they are right. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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broke out with a snort of indignation. His 

fellow club members looked up with antici- 
patory grins of inquiry. Mare Rodgers was a loy- 
able, irascible old chap, and most enjoyable when 
onarampage. They liked to see the little white patch on 
his lower lip bristle and behold the storm-king fires scintil- 
late in his viking blue eyes. He was one fine old pepperbox. 

““What’s bit me now?’’ He repeated a not unnatural 
query from one of his cronies. Like himself, these other 
old gentlemen were ensconced in deep, soft chairs, with 
their evening papers. “Then will ye hearken to this?” 
Flourishing his paper, and in a voice that caused men in 
the far-off billiard room to ground their cues and listen 
happily, he quoted jerkily from the day’s scareheads: 

“*Gang bold thieves—driving trucks—down at water 
front—haul away load after load of structural steel.’ Get 
that, don’t you? It’s those ten or twenty ton girders 
that have been waiting for construction of the new docks 
to begin. Well, these rascals calmly take their 
trucks down there—in broad daylight, mind you, and peo- 
ple passing back and forth, and all that—and they load on 
these girders. Gentlemen, I want to tell you, that’s some 
crust! It’s nerve for you—basaltic nerve! And they get 
away with it too! Now what the devil do you reckon 
crooks these days will carry off next?” 

Marc Rodgers had, himself, lost no girders. He admin- 
istered estates. He was something of a chronic executor. 
He saw to it that minor heirs got what was coming to 
them. But he built no docks and he had not lost an ounce 
of structural steel. Nevertheless, he was as indignant as 
though he had. In this lay the old gentleman’s charm; he 
did not have to be personally scorched to go off like a 
pyrotechnic flowerpot. 

“The cheek of them! The gall—poisonous green gall!’’ 

He was still embroidering his sentiments when a serious, 
almost a somber young man in a group of the younger 
fellows ventured an observation. 

“Stealing ten-ton girders—that sounds like a simple 
little thing to me.”’ 

He said it merely as a statement of fact, or as a modest 
opinion, obviously meant to be soothing; but no one was 
deceived. They knew that Jimmy Nash was baiting Marc 
Rodgers. Jimmy’s practice as a lawyer did not keep him 
working evenings as yet, and his quietly bubbling spirits 
found the vent they required here at the club. It must be 
admitted that he was something of a trial to the old fellows, 
who did not care for noise unless they were making it 
themselves; not that he was ever noisy himself, but the 
younger bunch was pretty sure to be if he were with them. 
His dry influence seemed to promote effervescence, like a 
raisin. He was especially a trial to Mare Rodgers. Mr. 
Rodgers’ cherubic cheeks, when he caught Jimmy’s inno- 
cent remark, puffed out pink and round, expelling a con- 
temptuous “ H-r-r-umph!”’ 

“Why, Mr. Rodgers,”’ said the young lawyer sympa- 
thetically, while his features, which were of the plain, 
wearable kind, wore an expression of rebuffed earnestness, 
“you could have had those girders yourself if you had only 
thought of them first. But next time, when you see some- 
thing that nobody expects to be stolen, go right ahead, 
and I will guarantee that you will find that that is the 
article most easily stolen. Even if it’s a house—no, that’s 
too easy. I could steal a house myself. At least I could 
steal one much more handily than a paper of pins off a 
ten-cent-store counter, and run less risk of getting caught.” 

The old fellows jeered. 

“Yes, you could!’’ Rodgers growled. 

Jimmy seemed distressed at their intolerance. He 
argued earnestly, as though desirous only of being shown 
where he was wrong, thus enraging them bit by bit with 
his sweet reasonableness, and particularly enraging Mare 
Rodgers, until the vehement old gentleman broke over 
and dared him to bet on it. 

There was this about Jimmy: He would never back 
down. No matter how preposterous a stand he took, 
which he seemed to do purposely to incite scorn and de- 
bate, and no matter how vociferous the gibes, he continued 
to argue with his air 
of gently reproach- 
ful deference until 
his adversaries flung 
patience and temper 
to the winds. But 
what the young 
man’s little world 
did not know was 
that this solemn 
gayety of his was 
becoming a very fine 
quality of courage. 
They knew, of 


R trste'« his evening paper, Mr. Rodgers 
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By Eugene IP. Lyle, Jr. 
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course, that, going to the guillotine, he would have been 
dryly and gayly argumentative; but there was something 
worse, which they did not know. They supposed, without 
thinking much about it, that he was well fixed. But asa 
matter of fact, he was getting to the end of his string. 
His little patrimony was melting away. 

This was inevitable perhaps, considering that he was a 
brand-new lawyer who had nailed his shingle to the mast 
instead of signing on as apprentice seaman with some old- 
established buccaneering firm and swabbing the legal deck 
for a while. And now, after two years of being set up for 
himself, his stenographer was begin- 
ning on Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
having finished Bertha M. Clay and 
The Duchess. The moderns not ap- 
pearing fast enough, the poor girl was 
thus reduced to the classics, in which 
she had her employer’s sympathy. 
For her sake as well as his own, he 
wished there were more than an occa- 
sional brief mixed in. But chances at 
litigation continued only occasional, 
and these were odds and ends with 
nothing much at stake which were 
good-naturedly 
thrown his way be- 
cause he was well 
liked. 

Possibly he was 
too popular. Of an 


A Young Fellow in 
Overalls Was in the 
Act of Unscrewing 
the Bronze Numer=- 
als Over the Door 


evening, in the irresponsible atmosphere of the club, his re- 
sourceful shrewdness did not get the rating it merited. He 
was sunny and genial under his solemnity; and his escapades, 
or those he instigated, were April downpours that delecta- 
bly varied the crisp warmth of the sunshine, endearing 
him even to his victims. His gravity in these play hours 
was so obviously a make-believe that in a serious matter, 
such as lawsuits usually are, no one thought to take him 
seriously and go to him. Hence the dwindling patrimony. 
But he had kept right on having his fun with the serene 
gallantry of the aristocrat in the tumbrel. 

Nevertheless, there was a speculative light in the young 


attorney’s eye when Mr. Rodgers, with his well-known - 


gesture expressive of overwrought emotion, slapped down 
his check book like a Jovian thunderbolt and roared, “‘ Bet 
you a thousand, sir!’ 

Then, to the surprise of his friends, Jimmy Nash, who 
never backed down, shook his head. 

“That’s mighty generous of you, Mr. Rodgers,” he 
said regretfully; “‘but—vwell, the fact is grand larceny is 
liable to take considerable time if done right and con- 
scientiously, and you all know that my time is limited.” 

There was a general laugh. He himself had often made 
a light-hearted jest of his vast leisure. 

“Pish! Nonsense! Cold feet!’ scoffed Mare Rodgers. 
“But if I’ve stopped your crowing i. 


S ARG 


“Don’t tempt me, sir, please! My daylighi: 
I owe to my profession. Now, if stealing a, 
were only professional I’d % Fy 

“Yes, you would! But I’m blest if yc 
wiggle out that way! Look here! Sup. 
suppose I make it worth your while—professior 
Jimmy’s heart bobbed up like a cork on the wave, { 
Rodgers, veteran skipper of many a large est: 
needed a Blackstone or an Erskine at the wheel in 
roiled and dangerous. But never mind that now. Ji 


—" 
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present business was to look dubious, and he did, tht 
ging Rodgers on to a definite proposition. 

“Put up your money—each of us a check for a 
loser to pay expenses,” said Rodgers, ‘‘and I'll a! 
other check for a thousand and make it a retain¢ 
you understand? A retainer, and you get it—if 

“Retainer—for what?”’ 

“T mean, sir, that if you’re smart enough to § 
house, then, by cracky, you ought to be smart enol) 


ipoofis 


who’s aiming to break Cyrus Burlingame’s will! 
you’re that smart and you’re hired, and darned goo) 
ness for the rightful heirs too. But ” Hee 
remembering his original contention. “Oh, stuff | 


sense! Nobody can steal a house!” 
“T can,” said Jimmy gently, goading him with his) 
smile, which broke slowly and effulgently throu; 
apparent gloom of his homely countenance. 
“Then bet!’”’ roared old Mare. 
up or ue | 
Jimmy swiftly calculated. He could manage to} 
he lost. And he might as well stake his bank ba 
single throw as watch it slowly trickle away. 7 
“You’ve made a bet, Mr. Rodgers,” he informed 1? 
gentleman. 
Mr. Rodgers whipped off the cap of his fount 
indite the checks. r 
“Mind, though, if you’re caught you lose, and| 
have yourself to get out o’ jail.’”’ 
Jimmy, writing his own check, nodded. 
Mare Rodgers manifested a certain unack 
fondness for Jimmy, for he added, “Or you ¢ 
hock until I come down and pin the Order of t 
berry on you. Then we'll bring you up here to atten 
own initiation.” 


“Done or not) 


Jimmy nodded 


again. 
Li “Put it in the ar- 
Lf ticles of agreement.” 
f The full club 


membership present 
«lly assisted at the drawing up of the articles, which 
jshe three checks were sealed in an envelope and de- 
1dinto the keeping of Marc Rodgers’ particular crony, 
1: Hightower, as stakeholder. Everybody agreed to 
» the wager secret until it should be decided one way 
e. unless—and here several of the old fellows in 
den start of alarm made the proviso—unless Jimmy 
ji on one of their own houses for his attempt. 
|imy accepted the proviso. Should he try to filch one 
: houses, thereupon the gentleman thus bereft was 
Y 


aged to call in the police and recover his property, 
sould. 

‘nyway,’’ said Mare Rodgers, glaring triumphantly 
amy, “you can’t steal my house.”” He arose out of 
ep chair, stretched and yawned, but he eyed Jimmy 

i as he explained. ‘Because you’d have to steal 


, 


lub if you do. I eat here, sleep here, have my whole 
leing here. Fellow imbeciles, I bid you good night. 
voing to bed.’’ And out to the elevator he toddled. 
\riend drew Jimmy aside. 

‘ere’s a tip, Jim,” the friend whispered. ‘“‘The old 
jorgets, or doesn’t think any of us remember, that he 
las his shack out on Rosemary Boulevard. He keeps 
23ed while Peggy—that’s his granddaughter and the 
hick he’s got left—is away at school. Word to the 
(OV Stinging Lizard. I’m only just mentioning this 
1 ae 

‘hanks, Bright Eyes, but I know about it already. 
| it allthe time. In fact, that’s why uy 

/ left the remark unfinished. The two young devils 
| nged satanic glances. 


[2 only chick very unexpectedly arrived in town the 
(ing afternoon. In mischievous and loving anticipa- 
rf the surprise it would be for her grandfather, she 
lent ahead no warning of her coming. The occasion 
(* visit was the football game, scheduled for the next 
j She and her chum and a trainload of rollicking 
rooters accompanied the team. Buta 
considerable fraction of the team seemed 
to be accompanying Peggy. Having 
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‘Ouldn'’t I Know My Own House?’’ The Captain Appeared Skeptical Even on This Point 


alighted from the train, these nice big varsity bruisers 
were reluctant to part with her and her chum, who was 
also a pretty girl. But perhaps it should be explained 
that Peggy was pretty enough herself to choose her dearest 
friend regardless. Browned and joyous, in brown home- 
spun and trim wool stockings, Peggy was like the spirit 
of the heather. She possessed cropped chestnut curls 
under a boyish hat, and dancing blue eyes that could see 
through a millstone. There was a nose too, a piquant 
affair which wrinkled when Peggy was amused, or up- 
tilted when she needed to assert her dignity of a senior. 

“No,” she addressed the congestion of brawn about her, 
“T don’t know whether you can come this evening or not. 
Sue and I have to go out and open up the house first. 
There’s a taxi. See who scores a touchdown with these 
bags. Atta boy! Thanks But we have to dust the 
furniture, and everything. Yes, yes, we’ll telephone if you 
can come. For Pete’s sake, good-by!”’ 

Freed at last to their own devices, the two girls de- 
parted in the taxicab for Mare Rodgers’ club. But the 
steward there told them that Mr. Rodgers had been called 
out of the city that morning on business for a day or so. 

“Pshaw!” said Peggy. 

She was used to having her own way, and she had 
looked forward to surprising her grandfather. She left 
word for him that she would be out at the house. 

On their way they gathered in Miss Newcomb, the 
Rodgers’ housekeeper, who was Nursie Newcomb to 
Peggy and who made her home with a married sister dur- 
ing Peggy’s absence. 
Then Peggy gave 
their driver the ad- 
dress of the Rodgers 
home, 4902 Rosemary 
Boulevard. The 
driver did, approxi- 
mately, what he was 
bidden, at last stop- 
ping despondently 
GbE su antieNiy; 
eucalyptus-shaded 
boulevard and an- 
nouncing that this 
here was the best he 
could do. 

Miss Newcomb said 
““My land sakes 
alive!’’ and Peggy’s 
eyelids fluttered in- 
credulously. 

If this were 4902 
then the lone ivy- 
entwined chimney 
towering solitary over the oleanders was the his- 
toric ruin of Jamestown; and if there were room 
anywhere for so much as a homing cat to crawl 
into it would be into the cellar, which gaped un- 
covered within the bare foundations. Neighbor- 
hood tots were playing cops-and-robbers down there, the 
latter taking refuge in the hot-air furnace when too hard 
pressed by the constabulary. ‘‘Somebody must have been 
here,”’ Peggy’s chum suggested hopefully. 

“It’s hard to notice anything missing,” said Peggy. 
“They left the grass and the driveway and the garage and 
the tapestry-brick porch. Still, you may beright. I’ll ask.” 

She inquired of the neighbors next door, who told her 
that the house had been moved off the lot in the morning. 
They supposed that her grandfather was going to build 
something grander, now that she wasso near through school. 

“Nothing of the kind!” said Peggy. ‘“‘Catch g-pops 
keeping a secret like that from me!” 

She bundled chum and nursie back into the 
taxi and ordered the driver to ‘‘follow that bun- 
galow!’’ The impression of wide wheels out of 

the yard gave them the direction, but 
charting the course after that quickly 
became guesswork, hard asphalt being 
poorly adapted to retention of the 
spoor of errant architecture. How- 
ever, a house could 
not have gone far, 
and by industriously 
turning corners 
within a mile’s radius 
they finally turned 
one cornerand beheld 
the lost domicile ab- 
surdly coming up the 
street to meet them. 
Towed byavehement 
little gasoline tractor, 
the cumbrous, slowly 
rolling mass gro- 
tesquely resembled a 
led mastodon on ecast- 
ers. It looked famil- 
iar and it didn’t look 
familiar. It had the 
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indefinable queerness of an old acquaintance who has lost 
his eyebrows. The deep porch across the front was gone; 
that was one reason. The mellowing adornment of ivy, 
which once had fairly covered the walls of weather-stained 
shakes to the chaletlike eaves overhanging the second story, 
was also gone. Here was nobody’s home, but a homeless 
waif, a caricature of human habitation wandering irre- 
sponsibly around, ramshackle, disreputable. Or so Peggy’s 
home looked to the horrified Peggy. 

She sprang from the taxicab as though to head off the 
house as she would a stray cow. She took her stand before 
the tractor and lifted her arms apparently with an idea of 
shooing it back. But the grease-smeared face of the driver 
of the tractor regarded her imperturbably, and the driver’s 
thumb jerking rearward over his shoulder gave her to 
understand that she would find the skipper of this piratical 
expedition somewhere aft. 

She stepped aside for the tractor, and that brought her 
to a near view of the bungalow’s denatured facade. She 
was in time to identify the number. A young fellow in 
jumper and overalls, halfway up a short ladder planted on 
one of the big timbers jutting out from under the house, 
was in the act of unscrewing the bronze numerals over the 
door. This smacked of 
malpractice in the house- 
moving business, and 
Peggy put her hands on 


He Caught Her, and He 
Was a Little More Than 
Half Awed by Her 
Tragedy:Queen Dignity 


her hips and said, “I believe you 
are stealing this house.” 

She was certain he gave a start 
as her clear, accusing voice smote 
his ears; but she was not so cer- 
tain when he looked round and perceived the snapping- 
eyed little beauty gazing up at him. 

“Your house, ma’am?”’ he asked gravely, but so ob- 
viously humoring her that she balled her small fists against 
her ribs to hold them there. 

She detected the same mischief in this solemn young 
man’s eye as danced in hers when she did the teasing. Nor 
was she soothed by her chum, who, with Miss Newcomb, 
had joined her and who was gurgling cordial approval of 
the young mechanie’s looks, which must have had some- 
thing about them for all their wearable plainness to in- 
terest the feminine eye. 

“Are you quite, quite sure,’ the fellow asked with 
kindly severity, as to a mistaken and very little girl, “‘that 
this is your house?”’ 

“Well, it’s g-pops’.”’ 

“*Gee-popses?”’ 

“G for grand, pops for father, and esses for possessive 
case. It’s my grandfather’s house. I am Miss Rodgers, 
and—and I don’t in the least understand.” 

“T see,’”’ replied the young man soberly. “You suspect 
there’s been dirty work at the crossroads?”’ 

“If you are in charge here,’’ cried Peggy, exasperated, 
“you Le Res 

Then a policeman strolled benignly upon the scene, 
while the young man on his ladder finished unscrewing 
the bronze numerals, and, after a certain variation in their 
arrangement, began screwing them on again. 

“Hi, up there!” said the policeman. “You’re on my 
beat now. Got to look you over.” 

The young man calmly produced some papers from his 
jumper pocket and handed them down. They were the 
routine permits for using the streets, for crossing car 
tracks, for cutting wires; and glancing over them per- 
functorily, the policeman handed them back. He was 
strolling on again when Peggy’s emotions were too much. 

“Wait, officer! Isn’t he stealing this house?” 

The officer did not think at first that he had heard 
correctly; and then, because the peachy young woman 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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sissippi, none was 
the West itself 
short of Denver. 
There, definitely, 
I entered a land, 
a tradition, differ- 
ent from whatever 
lay behind. Saint 
Louis had been a 
post on the West- 
ern Reserve, but 
Denver was built 
from the veritable 
rock and air and 
spirit of that dis- 
tant heroicregion. 
At last Iwas under 
the ranges of the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains; beside the 
Rockies, but not 
quite, as I had 
thought to be, 
within sound of 
the Pacific Ocean. 
My geographical 
conception of the 
continent of 
America had been 
just that—a Mid- 
dle West illimit- 
ably extending 
from the summer 
resorts of the 
Atlantie to the 
winter resorts of 
the Pacific coast, 
and against the 
Western rim the 
Rocky Mountains, with, here and there, a minor 
range, sloped pictorially to the sea. 

It was, I found in Colorado, amazingly differ- 
ent from that: the Rockies were hardly more than 
halfway between the Mississippi and the sea: to 
the east the fertile bottom land of the river rose 
to the prairie and the prairie swept in great hori- 
zons to the benches of the Rockies. Beyond, 
reaching to the Sierra Nevada and the Blue Moun- 
tains of Oregon, lay the high mesas of the Great 
Basin. The mesas and the deserts— Death Valley, 
the desert of the Colorado, the forty-mile desert of 
the Humboldt and the Bitter Water land of the 
Armagosa! These were not all—it was a 
country of black basaltie stone, of sulphur 
and miica, borax and arsenic and manganese, 
with starved junipers and cacti. 


Mountain Color Play 


ET through its barrens were true fis- 

sures and drifts of gold and silver and 
copper; across the wastes lay the trails 
of history; at its heart stood the 
portentous temple of the Mormons. 
Denver, at last—its courthouse steps 
a mile in air—represented, announced, 
that; it waved me, with a completely 
justified pride, toward the Rocky 
Mountains. Pike’s Peak, as I had 
expected, was there, and Long’s Peak; 
but, for me, they were lost in the 
whole presence of the mountains. 
West, still, from Denver, they towered 
beyond the lawns of the city and be- 4 
yond a plain; and, though in that clear v 
air I could see them in detail, though they seemed to be 
no more than under my hand, they were as remote as a 
legend. 

It was before noon, and, dark at their base, the Rocky 
Mountains were flushed along their crown, they held a 
bright rose against a sky lifted to ashen blue. The atmos- 
phere, space, was sparkling with an effect of myriads of 
free crystal and silver particles; distant slopes of snow, 
pure blue in shadow, glittered with an utter whiteness 
where they faced the sun. The colors of the light, the 
reflections and clarity, were as brilliant and various as the 
summer gardens of the East: the blue was like incredibly 
massed gentians, the snow piled white phlox, the mountain 


tops were heaped peo- 
nies. The golden blaze 
was so intolerable that, 
at Boulder, walking 
through the university 
grounds, I was obliged 
literally to feel a way 
into the relief of a brick 
corridor. Themountains 
there rose directly, with- 
out any warning, into 
: the sky; for a little I was 
conscious of their near- 
ness; but, driving out of 
Denver to Lookout Mountain, ap- 
proaching them, once more they 
receded. 
nee? The road had not been entirely 
I cleared, opened, after a light fall of 
snow; and, while it was safe, I was sent over 
it by favor. In a heavy limousine, turned 
irrevocably upward on half moons of narrow 
passage successively rising on the mountain 
side, I thought how difficult it was to proceed, 
to live, in the terms of my own choice. The 
automobile stopped and the driver informed 
me that we had reached Sensation Point, 
adding, reflectively, that if she slipped he would have to 
put chains on. Below there was sheer dizzy space, and, far 
out on the winter plain, a flat glitter that was Denver. As 
a view it was, certainly, magnificent, but, for me, its sweep 
and frozen color were lost in a speculation of how—where— 
if the wheels did slip, chains could be applied. The truth 
was that I didn’t, for all its proved safety, wholly enjoy 
that excursion; great valleys falling away below, filled with 
ultramarine shadow, peaks drenched in the sun, I saw with 
only a part of my attention; most of it was directed to the 
uncompromising edges, delicately veiled in snow, at the 
automobile guards. 

We descended, happily, into cafions where flights of 
pines, green and velvet brown, clung to practically vertical 
walls, a somber region, an intenser cold, with the rocks 
deep-mantled in snow and loud streams within flashing 
banks of ice. The water rushed and poured over the beds 
it had cut through the mountains; the gayety of its per- 
sistent sound was like a mocking laughter. It was irresist- 
ible, like laughter; not all the Rocky Mountain Range 
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Then, With Their Cinchas Loose, the Cowboys Rolled On, 
Not Over the River Jordan But Beyond the Rio Grande under 
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Cherry Creek, and laid out Saint Charles; Au 
just across the bank; but it was the former, h 
organized in the absence of its original proprietors 
grew into Denver. 


From Hard Living to Soft z 


N 1860 mining in Colorado had already declinec 

drifts. in the streams had been washed bare of per¢ 
gold, and no one, yet, had traced the deposits to 
source. But Denver lived through that period 
thousands of faces turned again east; proper T 
operations were set up in 1871, the cattle grazing | 
Open Range put its vast herds into motion; an 
was saved from the melancholy oblivion that ove! 
many mining towns. West the roads flowed into 
Creek Valley, on to Black Hawk and Central Ci 
north over the South Branch to Idaho Gulch; thi 
of Leadville was, at last, discovered. Denver bec: 
metropolis, the ultimate glory, of the cow country 
when the Open Range—in its swift turn—vanis 
was at once a link and a center of industry. Any? 
aspect of a camp had long gone; its urbanity was 
doubt; but, at the same time, its singular vitality 
superior to museums; it was Denver now. 


A great deal that had been floating, without a 
through my mind settled while, actually within 
riers, I left the West for an elaborate hotel at C 
Springs. The luxuries of modern convenience and 
tion established in what, at first, had been a settle 
Pennsylvania Quakers, gave me the impression, 
and inferior, of a Swiss mountain resort. I didn’t 
mentally, want to sit in tiled courts of glass andi 
priate flowers and patronize, with my gaze, the 
Mountains. When, at the approach of dusk, the 
veiled in a somber splendor, I went up to pre 
dinner; and that ceremony, as well, added to my 
ance. It was altogether too smooth and hea 
deadening; the velvet-footed waiters with their r 
cupidity mocked the images of the men thronging 
agination; the other diners moved, like myself, ¥ 
ventional speech in the planed grooves of custom 

When I had finished, left the dining room, th 
tains had vanished, there was only»a blackness 


in edge laid against the stars and sky; and I 
yd to an exaggerated public replica of a drawing- 
where an Englishman was minutely describing a 
ser, in sport, of some unwieldy animals. A sinewy 
brown hand with a pointed finger was as steady as 
sture of a James Bridger, it would have answered 
lt need of desperate lost days; but it—the finger— 
#1 at nothing, the story it assisted was only an 
Te of an organized hunt for animals rare through 
»apending extermination. There was nothing much, 
fied, for that capable hand to do. A murmur of 
jie voices, envious of all escape from monotony, 
‘d his recital. —The women, in tulle dinner dresses, 
int, the smoke from their cigarettes writhing across 
syvainted faces, a subdued light reflected in hard 
js from flexible bracelets. 

He was nothing, it followed, in that admirable 
and life, for any of us to do except eat and smoke 
ep. Practically all that was vital, essential, had 
one for us. The mountains, carrying with them the 
/ treasure of their metals, had withdrawn into a 
ies the past, leaving the hotel, the ornamental 
|, the gilt of the furniture, like an insignificant 
1 surface deposit on a bar, from far hidden lodes. 
ylo Springs had been that since its beginning, a 
¢side from the struggle surrounding it, with the El 
lub before Cheyenne Peak and a cabin for the sale 
a Mountain specimens. A narrow-gauge rail- 


jad run through it, from Denver to Southern Colo- 

jan Juan, which, at its height, sold reduced miners’ 

to El Moro and Alamosa. Then the mule trains 

ing for Fairplay, for Leadville and the Gunnison, 
ed Tejon Street; but the miners—the miners and 
wer trappers and the cowboys—had gone. 


Substitutes for Reality 

H had played his part, made a farewell bow, on a 

gnificent stage, on a continent set with mountains, 
nished, taking with him the opportunities that had, 
ity, been the man. Yes, the conditions, the hardness 
(ngers, of his life had created him, hammered him 
l'e was obdurate, driven him until he was tireless, 
7i him until he was cunning through spareness. He, 
)se, would have envied me, sitting in the ease of the 
Jaoor Hotel, even more than I envied him; the irony 
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of our relative situations lay in the fact that the luxury 
which hung so heavily on my shoulders was the spur of his 
heroic endeavor. He wanted indolence and gilt and per- 
fumed women in gay slippers; and in the pursuit of that 
human desire he overturned mountains. And—seem- 
ingly—realizing his hopeless dream, bathed in its radiance, 
all that I wanted then, all that I valued, was the indomi- 
table spirit inseparable from the hardships of his being. 

I didn’t—who did?—want the hardships; I would take 
every means, every train, that carried me beyond them; 
but I wanted what they gave. The Englishman, now 
smoking a pipe in a reminiscent silence, had found a sub- 
stitute for some lost opportunities: it was no longer 
necessary to kill for subsistence, so he killed for play. The 
inevitable golf links, covered by winter, made a part of the 
hotel—substitutes for reality. Everything, nearly, today, 
was like that—an ingenious set of games for the drugging 
of emptiness. The alternative to that was poverty, and, in 
the present, in cities, poverty was worse, more brutally 
poor, than it had ever been before. The poor no longer cut 
a way into the wild, prospected for gold; there was no 
escape from the traps in which they had been caught. 

The degradation of the poor, it became clear, had been 
more fatal than the inescapable decline of the rich. The 
ideal upon which the United States had been founded was 
the conception of a strong people, not of powerful and 
exceptional individuals, but of a balanced vital whole. 
Once, perhaps, it had been that, but it had gone, as it 
were, overnight. The powerful individuals had risen, dom- 
inated the land—the land, the forests and the mines—but 
the vitality, the courage, the integrity of the mass had been 
allowed to droop. The truth was that the opening sen- 
tences of the Constitution, ringing with such an initial 
bravery, in a decade, had been brought to nothing. 

Poverty and richness, however, at least on the plane of 
visible possessions, existed only by contrast, comparison. 
The strength of.great reaches of the Mississippi Valley lay 
in the fact that it still owned no material extremes, and, in 
consequence, there was a happy lack of a certain kind of 
false estimation. There were signs—in the beautiful out- 
lying sections of Kansas City—that this was drawing to 
an end; and with it a great deal of decent self-esteem, of 
independence, would disappear. Improvement, nationally, 
seemed fatal to us. 

The improvement I referred to was in comfort, in hotels, 
and not of mind. It was, perhaps, inescapable that—in 
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palace cars—our bodies should have degenerated, but why 
hadn’t we developed a mind? Why were we without the 
mental freedom, the liberty of ideas, the assumption, the 
hope, of which had brought us about? Why were we in- 
creasingly unsubstantial? Everywhere I was battered 
with the tables of our prosperity and power; but, where 
they were not lies, they were founded on a principal 
regarded as interest, as income. Nothing in experience 
could justify an expectation of universal wisdom, an 
Arcadia of intellect; yet a measure of general clarity, a 
common firm purpose, some talent for distinguishing the 
true from the false, were the indispensable traits of an 
ordinary national entity. 


Dance Halls of Other Days 


T WAS the hotel at Colorado Springs, places of pleasure 

and entertainment, that recalled to me the hurdy-gurdy 
houses of the early mining towns, of, in particular, Ban- 
nack. They were single large rooms with a barrier across 
the center and the bar by the entrance. Champagne was 
twelve dollars a bottle, in gold dust, and the ticket fora 
dance was a dollar in addition. The hurdy-gurdy girls, the 
hurdies, sat on a long bench; and, making his choice 
among them, the miner deposited with her his ticket. A 
part of the profit was hers in return for the dance; and one 
girl, on a gala night, danced fifty sets of quadrilles, two 
with no charge, and four waltzes. Bannack was like that; 
its success followed the collapse of Colorado gold mining; 
its inhabitants had lost the last trace of any connection 
with the sobriety of the East. 

During its great days what became Western Montana 
belonged to Washington Territory, with Olympia, on Puget 
Sound, for capital; the eastern part was Dakota; and 
Yankton, its capital, was two thousand miles distant. The 
organization of Idaho Territory, in 1863, brought the seat 
of government nearer Bannack by thirteen hundred miles; 
but that, until the banding of the Vigilantes, made no 
impression upon the town. 

Bannack, of all the bad mining towns, was the worst; 
it had the vices, the sudden deaths and disasters, of the 
others, and a number peculiarly its own. Until a new 
consciousness had it in charge, until, in short, its vigor had 
declined, the only violence it condemned was the scalping 
of his favorite girl by a gambler named Patterson. That was 
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this fact with the great American habit of holding our 

standard of living just over the head of our income, 
and you have the parents of one of the best-known char- 
acters in modern civilization—Old Man Pl. Remit. 

My earliest recollection is concerned with him. It 
involves my mother, too, and I was certainly not over six 
years old at the time of the incident which follows: The 
doorbell rang and my mother hastily retired to the back 
regions of our little frame house. 

“It’s the collector.from the Emporium,” she said in a 
stage whisper. ‘‘You go, Alice, and tell him Mommer 
won’t be home this afternoon.” 

My name is Alice. I obeyed, elated at this sharing of 
some intangible grown-up mystery with my adored parent. 
The collector from the Emporium smiled down upon me 
from incalculable heights of rotund flesh. 

“They are starting you in young,” said he, and went 
away. My mother emerged. 

“There!” said she. ‘‘He will hardly be back again this 
week. I will get papa to send them ten on account, and 
that ought to keep them quiet for a while.” 

I felt an acute sympathy for my mother; also a sense of 
outrage that was incoherently connected with the collector 
and his monstrous background, the Emporium. We got 
our clothing from the Emporium, and the new dining-room 
furniture had come from there too; also my Teddy bear. 
And for some mysterious reason they now sent an ogre 
after us. But I had chased him, and an immense pride 
filled me. 


r \HERE is nothing so expensive as poverty. Couple 


Running Into Debt for the Frills of Life 


DON’T wish to convey that my mother had the faintest 

notion of the thoroughly corrupting germ which she 
had thus implanted in me. My parents were eminently 
respectable people, with the standards and morals which 
their community, a thriving suburb of New York, ap- 
proved. My father held a three-thousand-dollar-a-year 
job with a well-known banking concern in the city, and my 
mother divided her time between the care of me, the 
supervision of an intermittent general servant and the 
attending of 
such mild social 
functions as 
ladies’ card par- 
ties and church 
activities. 


I am Free, 
White and 
Thirty<-One. 
Iam Not 
Afraid 
Alny More 
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In short, we were a well-behaved, respected, middle-class 
family, sustaining a strong belief in our own good behavior, 
and yet we lived continually in dread of our creditors. 

If anyone had suggested to either of my parents that a 
constant state of indebtedness was an immoral condition 
they would have been hurt and surprised. Yet when 
mother bought a new dress to wear to church it was 
invariably charged against an already overburdened ac- 
count. You see, the very fact of my parents’ respectability 
was what kept them in debt. They felt obliged to keep up 
appearances; and, according to their code, the world owed 
such families as ours a living. If the world failed to provide 
it in the form of inherited income or the capacity to fill a 
highly paid business position, why then said living, or its 
outward and visible signs, must somehow be wrung from 
the world, and paid for when and if the pressure became 
great enough. 

I wonder how many thousands of children of my gen- 
eration—I am thirty-one—were unconsciously educated to 
this point of view about debt. I wonder, too, if perhaps 
more girls than boys did not accept as a matter of course 
that their necessary clothes and necessary new furnishings 
should be wrung out of unsuspecting tradespeople of whom 
it was so easy to say, ‘‘ Well, we’ve got to have this thing; 
they can wait for their money, that’s all!’”” Women, from 
their earliest beginnings, have found the frills of life so very 
necessary to successful living! 

My present object is simply to set forth the experience 
of one American woman in running into debt and then 
pulling out of it. There is no more gripping vice than debt, 
and none easier to acquire. Also, it is one of the few vices 
against which there is no law and can be no law, because 
under certain circumstances indebtedness becomes a 
virtue. But the power to discriminate between credit for 
creative enterprise and credit for personal luxury is one 
which is only developed through experience. 

The idea of owing money came to me naturally as 
breathing. As I grew up I developed an aplomb which soon 
amounted to callousness at meeting truculent trades- 
people at the front door and turning away their wrath. I 
shared my parents’ wrong-headed indignation with the 
creditors who dared demand their due, and when it became 
necessary, at the age of seventeen, for me to go 
to work I shared my mother’s belief that the fact 
entailed a certain degree of disgrace, in view of 
this hypothetical social position of ours. 

My first job was away from home in the em- 
ploy of a concern which used a large number of 
young women. They were paid an average of four- 
teen dollars a week for very light, easy work. On 
this sum I had to board and dress myself, and 
competition in dressing among the girls was tre- 
mendous. That was natural enough, when one 
considers how young most of us were. But when 
I realize what this gay rivalry actually meant in the 
way of indebtedness I look back at it in horror. 


Al Fur Coat With a Mortgage 


O YOUNG woman can be blamed for want- 

ing to look well. Our famous national slogan 
about everybody being as good as everybody else 
is frequently interpreted in terms of everybody 
dressing as well as everybody else, especially 
among working girls. In this respect they will 
actually try to compete with the wife or daughter 
of the richest man in town. And almost invari- 
ably the type of well-dressed working girl pays 
through the nose for what she gets, because she 
buys from the installment houses. 

I did. The first year I was on my own I bought 
a fur coat with a mortgage on it. The price was 
one hundred dollars, and I was to reduce this at 
the rate of three dollars weekly. The coat was 
worn out before I had it paid for. 

But I was not the only girl in our concern who 
was paying for a dead horse. Fur coats were the 
least of our extravagance, because at worst a fur 
coat, however shoddy, gave some sort of practical 
service. Unfortunately the same house which 
sold furs also sold chiffon blouses, silk dresses and 
flimsy underwear, all of inferior material, but at- 
tractive enough when they were new, and it was 
astonishing what a dollar down and the promise 
of a dollar a week would secure. Dozens of our 
girls fell for the proposition. But very few were 
sufficiently provident to save out the necessary 
dollar or two for the weekly payment. 

Sometimes it was impossible to do so. A girl would 
have to go to the dentist, or she would be home, sick. 
Some emergency or very possibly some perfectly human, 
girlish bit of extravagance would eat up her tiny salary 
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The Girl 
Would 
Become 
Thoroughly 
Frightened 
and Duck 
the Collector 
Altogether 


and when the day came she could not pay up. As: 
the first failure to meet the installment would be ¢ 
followed by a second lapse, and then the girl would b 
thoroughly frightened and duck the collector altog 
Fear, after all, is the greatest debt-maker in any ck 
know for a fact that not a week passed without som 
cern attempting to attach the salary of one or more 
girls with whom I was employed. After my expe 
with the fur coat I did not feel a great deal of sym 
for the howls these creditors put up, and my whole in 
lay on the side of my fellow employes. I felt, bitterly 
we had been cheated. But the fact that the girls s 
quently fell down on their end of the bargain didn’t 
me at all. These delinquents seemed to me the a 
parties, and if they managed to skin the installment | 
why, that was regarded by nearly all the rest of 
rather smart. The manager of one installment house! 
within my hearing, the statement that it was nee 
this particular concern to charge an ample p 
over the cash price, because they counted on 
number of the garments they sold. People si 
camped with them before final payment was mi 
this fact awoke no moral reaction in me. 

In short, my moral sense, where indebtednes 
cerned, had always been atrophied. And cert 
none of the tradespeople helped me to develop it. 
give a specific instance of what I mean. 


Temptations of the Charge Accou 


URING the term of my employment with 
Thad risen to an executive position where I w 
ing close to forty dollars a week. My intention w 
well within this salary, but not unnaturally my 
of living had gone up with the increase in my 
needed a new waist to wear to business, and wents 
with the fixed intention of paying five dollars for it. 
the five dollars in cash. No more installment cloth’ 
me by this time! So I went to one of the repu 
women’s specialty shops in the small city where I w' 
and asked to be shown a practical silk waist. The 
displayed one which was exactly suited to my purpos 
the price was eight dollars. It fitted me, and v 
thoroughly good garment, but I didn’t have the m 
However, the proprietor knew me by name, and kne 
job I held with one of the most conspicuous firms 10 
“That’s all right; we will charge it to you, 
“Your credit is good with us. What’s the | 
(Continued on Page 88) 


{ a professional man of, I think, fair intelligence. 
‘any rate after a college education I succeeded well 
ugh in the next twenty years to raise a family, pay 
is carry a decent life insurance, and save enough 
|. w modest investments. 

‘x that word “investment.” I was not wholly defi- 
: sporting blood, but in the matter of salting down 
j-d-earned ducats I refused to gamble. I was not 
senough to hide my money under the mattress nor 
¢nough to accept a five-cent savings bank as my only 
{Iternative, but though living in the old home town 
ai I was not among those present when his thin 
burst. If, at first, I was ready to venture a few 
1s in new business enterprises where I had an 
yanity to get in on the ground floor I was never 
¢nto mushroom oil speculations, mining bonanzas, 
ybile-company promotions, schemes for getting gold 
)sea water or for converting sea water into gasoline. 
nile standing by, I have seen millions upon millions 
ws taken from a gullible public for these very pur- 
Smiling complacently, I marveled at such credulity. 
ll the wide publicity given, year after year, to the 
re of these barefaced frauds it seemed impossible 
ey could be so easily put over. Every such experi- 
‘t me feeling decidedly superior. I was on no sucker 
was an investor. 
s an investor. Yes, I was a great little investor. 
ted over a period of fifteen years—safely, conserva- 
intelligently. Above everything else, intelligently. 
2 to me only a little while ago that over that same 
yof fifteen years I had also lost consistently—that if 
een a little less intelligent and placed my earnings 
‘ings bank I would today be in the enviable position 
yag my capital doubled instead of being forced to the 
‘lization that it has been cut in two. The process has 
ow and subtle and undramatic. That is what fooled 
‘did not lose all the time. I made a little on some 
c2r and lost a little on the next, and never until 
iy stopped to balance my books. The revelation 
‘minded me of an impressive and mystifying inci- 
/ my boyhood. 


Capital Nibbled Away 


MOTHER had some very choice fruit cake hidden in 
‘box high on the pantry shelf. It was there to ripen 
_ wine, and was intended to be used only on special 
ns. I discovered it in a hungry moment and figured 
/e slice would never be missed. I took a chance and 
jand got away with it. Nothing dire resulted. In 
furse of a couple 

€cs another hungry 

tcame. Ireckoned 
a quarter-of-an- 
‘ice had not been 


} 


| 
} 
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missed before, it was a fair presumption that it would not 
be missed again. As far as one could judge each time, this 
modest subtraction did not make any noticeable difference 
in the size of the cake. With increasing confidence I 
repeated the process at intervals for several months, until 
one afternoon the minister came to tea. 

Mother took down the box, and then that cake van- 
ished, not slice by slice, but as a whole. Even though I 
might be said to be on the inside, the disappearance 
seemed to me almost like a feat of magic. But she, not 
having followed the gradual process, did not see it so. 

Not long ago I opened my safe-deposit box and discov- 
ered what the Street, in its hungry moments, had been 
doing to my own modest cake. The contents were not all 
gone, but enough was missing to give me a real jolt. It 
humbled my pride and set me to thinking. And now I 
believe that if I were to engage in the profitable and enter- 
taining sport of sucker spearing I would not ask for any 
fairer prospect than my type of man—he who without any 
more knowledge of business economics than can be gath- 
ered from the columns of the daily papers flatters himself 
that he is not a speculator but an investor. There are a 
lot of us. I know it from the percentage of such men I can 
number in my own circle of friends—hard-working and 
able men in their special lines who though living on a 
modest basis themselves have chipped in enough to pay 
most of the bills at Palm Beach for some other fellow. 
Riding around in flivvers, they have bought and supported 
at least one limousine for someone else; paddling over 
their troubled waters in dories, they have serenely watched 
the private yachts which they helped to build go sailing 
by on the horizon line. And this does not seem to worry 
them a little bit, though if they should lose a ten-dollar bill 
out of their pocket on the way downtown they would fret 
about it for a week. 

My earliest business experience came through a per- 
sonal friend—a woman. She was an ambitious soul who 
had been left more or less stranded by the death of her 
husband, a man who had 
handled really large business 
affairs of an international 
character. His income had 
been large, but with brilliant 
prospects ahead he had not 
hesitated to spend it as he 
went along. He died at the 
height of his power, and that 
instant both his power and his 
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income ceased. His widow, unusually alert and energetic 
and made desperate by lack of means, saw an opportunity 
to use his connections and as much of his experience as she 
had been able to absorb to carry on in the same big way. 
Poor as she was, she as a matter of habit thought not in 
terms of dollars but of thousands and honestly believed 
that it was just as easy to put through a million-dollar deal 
as to peddle homemade fudge. Her projects were sound 
enough business propositions in themselves. She was no 
schemer. It was only a question of floating them. 

I knew her well and her whole history. I admired both 
her courage and her nerve and liked her enthusiasm. Fur- 
thermore, her notion that it was just as easy to do big 
things in a big way as little things in a little way, provided 
one got into the right atmosphere, squared with a pleasant 
conviction of my own. Most of us get into ruts wherever 
we happen to find ourselves, and stay there, accepting as 
unchangeable the narrow conditions surrounding us. I had 
often idly dreamed, as most of us do, of breaking through 
and making some real four de force. Here was a woman 
ready to help me make the experiment. 


Madame X and Her Option 


T THAT, I was not hypnotized. Though she was a ready 
talker with considerable charm of manner she did not 
attempt to capitalize this. She believed absolutely in her- 
self, and on every proposition got right down to brass 
tacks. Indeed that was necessary in dealing with me and 
those who later became associated with me. I was a prac- 
tical man when it came to business, and so were all the 
others practical men. Their composite interests covered 
a wide field. Among us there was an automobile man, a 
salesman of wide experience, a manufacturer, several pro- 
fessional men, a chemist, and a stockbroker who came in 
solely as an investor. Their mental attitude towards the 
propositions included about every variety of emotion from 
frank suspicion which made their investment in the nature 
of a gamble, to generous op- 
timism which for some time kept 
them feeling like assured mil- 
lionaires. I myself maintained 
a cautious and conservative 
frame of mind. Our first ven- 
ture was a 
mine upon 
which Mad- 
ame X, as we 
may as well 
call her, had 
secured an op- 
tion through 
an old friend 
(Continued on 
Page 130) 
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Though She Was a Ready Talker With Considerable Charm 
of Manner She Did Not Attempt to Capitalize This. On 
Every Proposition She Got Right Down to Brass Tacks 
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\ A 7 HETHER one or both the men he 
had left in the alley were dead 
Diamond Mike did not know. It 
would make a considerable difference to 
him whether they were or not. If either 
were dead it would mean without doubt 
another so-called labor war among the 
labor grafters; which, of course, is not a 
labor war at all, but a feud of extermi- 
nation between crooks and their adherents 
and paid thugs. If neither were dead 
there would always be a chance of com- 
promise in some way. For the labor 
grafters are, after all, practical men, not 
in the business of violence for their health 
but for what there is in it. And all there 
was in this deal still remained in the hands 
of Diamond Mike. 

In any case—either way the thing 
turned—his pearls must be taken off his 
own person, where they could get them, 
and put into the best possible hiding place 
at the earliest possible moment. He must 
use the short remaining interval of time 
before all the thousand eyes of the under- 
world would be on him to put away his 
doubly stolen loot in the last possible place 
where these searching eyes would ever 
think to find it—upon the body of this 
cabaret girl—and he must hurry if he were 
going to get it there. 

Examining his appearance in show win- 
dows as hepassed to make sure that his 
experiences in the alley had left no trace 
upon him, Diamond Mike, not later than 
ten minutes after they were finished, 
walked into the bright lights of the Rose 
Palace cabaret, as immaculate and undis- 
turbed as he had left it two hours before, 
and took a seat at one of the tables. 

He had preceded, as he had hoped, any 
rumors of the happenings in the alley, 
rapidly as news travels through the wire- 
less news channels of a city night. Several 
of the lesser labor grafters who were in the 
place glanced up from deep face-to-face 
confidences with cherry-lipped young girls 
to catch a glimpse of him as he entered, 
and resumed their urgent pleadings at once 
again, no more than noticing him as he 
passed and sat down and looked forward 
toward the half stage of the performers, 
watching for the girl he must find—at once. 
He was not long there before he saw the 
brown, bilious face and bald white head of 
the sophisticated and obsequious pro- 
prietor coming toward him. 

““When’s she coming on?” Diamond 
Mike asked him without preliminary. 

“‘Let’s see; Gladys’s next after this, and 
then she’s due.” 

“Let me see her—before it,’”’ directed 
Flynn. 

“All right, Mike,” replied the proprietor, 
combining his great alacrity to please with 
an exaggerated familiarity of voice. And 
Diamond Mike sat smoking, looking down 
and going over in his mind for a final time 
his plan for hiding the jewels on this girl. 

He recalled the scene where the idea 
started—right here in this same spot. He 
had been following the girl up quite a 
little and got in pretty well with her. 


traveled with. 


They were sitting there—he and she and this Gladys 
Gay, as she called herself—that other singer—after both 
had finished up their acts, and the talk came around to his 


nickname and diamonds. 


“Tm crazy about diamonds—absolutely crazy!” said 
the Gay girl, making a play at him with her eyes. “‘Aren’t 


you, Mary?” she asked the other one. 


“Tm crazy, all right. But it’s something else I’m crazy 
about,” said the big one in that voice she had—that low, 
quiet way of speaking that made everything she said seem 
so much more sincere and earnest than the rapid-fire half 


hysterics of the other. 


“What?” asked the yellow-haired one—that Gladys 
Gay. They played them against each other in their acts— 


dark and light, grave and gay. 
CoP CRT IS tzas. 


She was different 
from most of them—not, as a rule, very friendly with the 
men. So far as he knew, he was the only one she ever 
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The Audience Held Silent, the Spell of the Mother Song Still Strong 


“Pearls! Ah, there’s nothing to them! No expression, 
no jazz, no life! Is there?’ said the blond one, throwing 
herself at Diamond Mike—as usual. 

“Life!’’ the other one answered her in that slow way of 
hers. ‘‘They’re all life, all light, all changes! All beautiful 
gleams like firelight, like living things! A diamond’s just 
a dead rock beside them. I saw astring this morning, over 
in a window in that Paillot & Cie, or however you pro- 
nounce it.” 

“Yeah?” said Diamond Mike, watching her. 

She was a cold proposition generally, as those tall quiet 
ones are apt to be. He had never seen anything that really 
a to her before, that waked up her eyes and parted her 
ips. 

“Not real, you understand; just imitations of some very 
expensive ones. They had them in there just to show what 
they could do nowadays.” 

“What did they cost?’”’ asked Diamond Mike, watching 
her wake up; interested in her in a new way, with a natu- 
ral sympathy for a hobby like his own. 
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“Oh, not so much. Only one 
and seventy-five dollars, and rat 
attoacs: 4 

“Phony !”’ said the other girl, ] 
at her. 

“What’s the use of talking about the real things 
the big girl. “I could never get near enough 40 
put my little finger on it. But some day I might 
price of one of those strings I saw.” 

“Phony! Not for me!”’ said the other with her 
exaggerated elegance. . 

“Yes, phony! But you can’t tell them apart 
I can’t, anyhow, I’m free to say. This one I sawy 
a perfect copy they had of a real one. They had th 
by side. One worth I don’t know how much—h 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars, probably, ; 
other not much of anything. And you couldn’t ha 
them apart. They were made just alike, every litt) }j 
So what’s the use? IfI had the imitajy 
get all kinds of pleasure out of it—maolf} 
I ever expect to have in this world,” s 
raising up her big, blue, moody eyes tc} 

“What would you do—if you once} 
he asked, pulling her along. % 

“Do you know what I’d do?” shes: 
the unusual excitement and desire still 
ing in her voice. ‘If I had one Ii 
take it off—never only when I wanted |i 
a look at it.” ‘ 

“You’d think different after abouta 
said the Gay girl. { 

“T never would,” she repeated. “ 
I’d be too afraid I’d lose it. I’d haveit 
on wire, or something, so it wouldn’t 
For I’d know it would bet 
one I’d ever get. If theyi 
away from me they’d have ith 
my head off,” she said witht 
expected and unnatural excitfi 
“Don’t you believe mej; 
asked Diamond Mike. | 

“T do, at that,’’ he said, hi 
at her, knowing just how si 
from his experience with Hi 
monds. an | 

It struck him then, just vi 
suppose a man hung his! 
girl like that, the way 
thieves and crooks do witli 
women. Only, of course, iil 
old game everybody ee 
going on—the women and {i 
rest. And they’re apt toh 
jewels in place of real, but n 
just this way around. Tha 
be a new one. 5 

But, anyhow, he wanted 
in with that girl—at least oll 
dred and seventy-five dollars’ 
for Diamond Mike was al 
good liberal spender with thevilt 


lot & Cie, and bought hert 
of phony pearls—at a big recitl 
too! They didn’t cost him 

near the asking price. 

“What will you do w 
now you’ve got them?” 
her quietly when he han 
to her. 

“Keep them on me like 
would,” she told him. 

He believed her. They don’t think any mor 
trinkets, those cheap show girls, than they do of ' 
eyes. They don’t have any to throw away. 
had never had anything, and was a nut on thes 
the bargain. d 

“Do you still keep them riveted on you?” h 
later, several times, to see. 

“T sure do,” she told him. 

And he knew from her whole voice and eyes an 
that she was telling the truth. | 

“She couldn’t be any more crazy over them,” 8? 
Gay girl, who was always laughing about her f 
anxious for some herself probably, “if they w 

“You can’t tell them apart from the real ones } 
said the big girl, flaring up and defending them 
you had somebody beside you to tell you how.’ 

The hunch kept growing on Flynn—suppose son 
a man wanted to bank away his stuff for a few 
weeks, would it be the worst idea in the world to 
something like that? It would be the last place ai 


Upon Them 
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/ man to put it, that was sure. And it wouldn’t 
4d to keep track of it, at that, as long as you 
right and kept around with her. And, anyhow, 
such a bad stroke for Diamond Mike, giving her 
tations. She was a cold thing. He had every 
| think she’d never fallen for anybody at all. 
ays stood out stiff enough against him. But this 
s,er up to him more than everything else before, 
ver. And then all at once this thing came up 
+d he had chanced it on the spur of the moment as 
et in sight. 
io<ed around the cabaret once more as he thought 

he gamble he was taking. 

tly there was nothing yet, no news over the night 
som Hocus-Pocus Alley. The various labor graft- 
fered here and there in the crowd, were still dally- 
hispering with their red-lipped young companions 
thir tables. 
t which had been on when he arrived—a poor 

on an Egyptian dance by two spider-limbed 
3 getting through. He heard the closing chorus, 
<r on a current mode of hairdressing, illustrated by 
‘faced singers’ own heads: 


) you Hottentot Twins! 

'ryone that sees you grins, 

‘Lt your wild and woolly hair stuck out behind. 
vre the wildest thing that grows, 

ilder than the wild, wild rose, 

\Vith your frizzle, frazzle, fruzzle on behind! 


(wd was getting up to dance now before the next 
eys Gay’s, and amid them he saw the bilious face 
y--white bald head of Rose, the proprietor, coming 
‘im. 

) be out now,” he reported, “just for a minute, 
jidys’ act is on. You only wanted to see her a 
‘ou said.” 

is all.” 

zan step around inside,’’ Rose told him, “after 
ond.” . 

i” he said, stopping and sitting down confi- 
at the other man’s table. ‘‘ You know that guy— 


g gladiator that Gladys Gay was spieling about 
F 


4 


this afternoon to get your goat, over Mary? That one that 
she said Mary was singing back to life from the grave?” 

Mike Flynn gave a grunt. 

“Right over there! That’s the one!” 

“He looks like a snowbird,’’ commented Diamond Mike. 
He had seen the man before. 

“Or some dope fiend, anyhow,” assented Rose. ‘But 
they say not. They say it’s that poisoned gas they got in 
France that fixes them that way. It gets into their lungs 
and they spit chocolate all the time.” 

The face of the man they watched looked at least forty- 
five. The lean cheeks, the dry skin, the set lips, the deep 
lines etched beside the nose by days and nights of agonized 
breathing had aged him terribly. 

“He’s nothing but a kid, they say,’ 
menting on the fact. 

“That’s the way it leaves them,” said Diamond Mike, 
who had seen them before—on the streets. 

“‘She’s singing him back all right,’’ said Rose. ‘“‘He’s in 
here every night, waiting through for her, watching her as 
if he was going to eat her up, paying no attention to any- 
thing else that goes on.” 

“He won’t be paying attention to anything much 
longer,’’ stated Diamond Mike Flynn in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 

“He won’t if he don’t stop living here every night, that’s 
sure,’’ said the cabaret proprietor. 

“Ts she with him any?” asked Flynn, eying him. 

“Naw. That’s all bunk,” said Rose, always a sympa- 
thetic friend to the amours between his patrons and his 
employes. ‘Gladys just fixed that up out of nothing to see 
you jump. She’s some little joker.” 

“T didn’t jump far, did I?” asked Flynn. 

“‘T should hope not—for that!” 

The man sitting alone at the other table along the wall 
in front of them paid no attention apparently to anything 
that was going on—sat slumped down in his chair, staring 
up with feverish attention now and then; but in the 
intervals oblivious of his surroundings. 

“All I’m afraid of is he’ll fall over dead on the floor some 
night and we'll have to carry him out,” said the cabaret 
owner facetiously. But the attention of his companion he 


’ 


said Rose, com- 


-saw had already wavered. ‘“‘Come on,”’ said the restaurant 
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keeper, quickly noting this. ‘“She’ll be ready now 
probably.” 

Taking the lead, he stopped at a table that had been 
fixed for the performers and their friends behind a lattice- 
work screen—the side of a mock arbor of roses separating 
the dining room from the end of the corridor along which 
the girls went back to their improvised dressing room. 
The cabaret singer was already there in her elaborately 
plain dress, sitting waiting for them. 

There being no time to waste, Jake Rose turned and left 
the two together. 

The girl showed no particular emotion at seeing Dia- 
mond Mike Flynn. She was of an unemotional kind—tall, 
silent and naturally moody; a sort that does not tend to 
brighten in the night life of a city, especially when things 
don’t move entirely in their direction. 

“Well, how does it go?”’ asked Diamond Mike, reaching 
out, trying to get her hand. 

“Rotten,” she said, drawing it away. 

“Who says so?” 

“T do. They’re getting sick of my act already.” 

Her voice was broken into before her sentence was done. 
Gladys Gay was on the low stage, in her scarlet costume, 
doing her stunt of frantic vivacity, switching back and 
forth as she shrilled the first verse of the song that had 
made her popularity, the chorus of which the listeners at 
the tables were incited to take up: 


The boys all say, 
On the White Way, 
There goes the cutest cutie of them all. 
And when she tries 
To shun their eyes 
They each and every one to her do call —— 


“Forget it!’”? Diamond Mike was saying to the other one 
across the table about her own act. “It ain’t so.” 

But the thought came to him then, suppose when he got 
ready he went to Jake Rose and fixed it up with him just 
to push her out when he wanted to step in and foreclose 
on her. He would do it all right with any of them. There 
were always plenty of others to take their places. 

“Tt is so!”’ she said with dull persistence. 

(Continued on Page 145) 


“I Won’t Give Them Back or Give Them Up — Not for You or Anybody Else!’’ 
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Treasures on Earth 


EADERS of newspapers in America, and no doubt in 

\ England and France as well, have enjoyed the long 
circumstantial accounts of the former Czar’s jewels, now 
the property of the soviets, and viewed by a few favored 
correspondents. Even more convincing have been the 
photographs of the jewels, surrounded by their soviet 
guard in blouses, and by the experts, including a French 
specialist, brought on to appraise the value of these lit- 


erally priceless gems. At this writing the papers have not 
yet informed us whether these former crown jewels are for 
sale; but whatever their value as objects of art or history, 
the impression is conveyed plainly enough that in certain 
eventualities they might have financial bargaining power 
as well. 

Whether the seizure of church treasures in Russia was 
also for crude and vulgar purposes of providing revenues, 
or was strictly political and educative, has not been made 
wholly clear. The lack of sympathy between the Orthodox 
Church authorities and the soviets is obvious enough, to 
put it mildly; but the fact remains that if church treasures 
have been seized they add certain financial increments to 
the party at present in control of the Russian people. 

All this is very picturesque, interesting, and from the 
standpoint of those who do not see eye to eye with the 
Bolos, exceedingly horrible. But what a beautiful object 
lesson as to the real nature of wealth! The soviets have 
seized the priceless imperial diadems of the former Czar, 
the oldest-and most valuable diamonds in the world, and 
even the treasures of a vast and ancient church. But what 
tawdry toys are these, with the agricultural, industrial, 
transportation and fiduciary institutions of Bolshevism a 
failure, and the people of Russia as a consequence sunk in 
poverty, hunger, filth and despair! 

No government ever owned as much on paper as the 
soviets. No other government has gone to such fantastic 
lengths in nationalization. 
finds it has nothing. 


It has seized everything, but 
The realities of national wealth 
and welfare have somehow been lost in the process. The 
attempt to make an empty sack stand on end was sure 
to fail. 

It does not follow that all nationalization schemes nec- 
essarily must fail. Government ownership of the post 
office has proved a fairly satisfactory institution. It is 
foolish to say or expect that any one narrowly defined and 


. toilers.’ 
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limited form of ownership or control of industry is the only 
possible way. But loose statements that this or that 
industry should be owned and run by the Government 
should be challenged. It is said that the coal mines, the 
oil wells and refineries, the railroads, the steel mills, and so 
on, should be owned by and operated for the people. To 
a large extent they are owned now by the people, by 
employes and subordinate officers, by customers, by people 
who live near them, by people who sell goods to them, by 
people who have deposits in banks and insurance com- 
panies, by every kind and description of human being. 
Surely the industries of the country are manned and 
managed by practically the same people who would— 
indeed, by the only people who could—man and direct 
them if title rested ifi the Government instead of as at 
present with tens of millions of individuals. There may 
be industries so badly run, so atrociously exploited, that 
anything else would be preferable. But to a large extent 
“anything else’’ merely means political ownership and 
operation, and the desire for government ownership is 
largely based on irritation with a lack of perfection in the 
present arrangement rather than onany reasoned or substan- 
tial belief in the efficacy of other systems. It is a fair ques- 
tion whether the existing system, already greatly modified 
as compared with that of twenty years ago, and sure to be 
altered still further, does not more truly approximate 
public ownership than the inevitable political control 
which those’ who use the phrase “public ownership” 
usually mean. ¥ 
After all, the chief reason for a critical attitude toward 
communistie and government-ownership projects lies in 
an understanding of the real motive behind them. It is not 
primarily constructive, but is substantially nothing but 
a desire to pass the buck, a confession of failure. To make 


any institution, whether highly individualistic or com-. 


munistic, work properly, not to mention perfectly, is an 
achievement of extraordinary magnitude and difficulty. 
Communism and government ownership rest upon a help- 
less desire to shift the responsibility for this task from the 
individuals who must under any system carry them, to no 
one in particular. 


Toilers of the Mind 


UTSIDE the mine breaker a grimy figure raised a 
() voice that shook with passion on ‘the rights of the 
’ At that fraternal challenge a crowd gave back 
a sounding cheer. 

A few hours later the town was wrapped in darkness. 
The noise of the breaker was still. But up on the high 
hill above the town one light burned on. There the chief, 
whom the workmen did not include among “the toilers,”’ 
wrestled with problems that ran from day shift into night 
shift, unrelieved by gong or whistle. 

Sweat is the basie currency of man. The law of nature 
is that a certain quantity of work is necessary to produce 
a certain quantity of good. Our every desire must be 
paid for with toil. The law of sweat is imperative for all. 
But there are two ways in which one may fulfill his 
obligation: by brain sweat and by brawn sweat. Rightly 
speaking, the mental workers belong just as truly among 
the laboring classes as the manual workers. Both are 
producers. 

It is a fallacy to speak of those who toil with their hands 
as if they alone were workers. The orator at the mine 
breaker committed the common mistake of unduly exalt- 
ing muscular effort, thereby discrediting the priceless 
effort of toilers in the realm of thought. 

Rare minds have been the cause of every forward move- 
ment. If we encourage them we all advance; if we hinder 
them we all fail. To deny the work of such is to turn our 
faces backward. This pernicious denial of the leader 
springs often from ignorance, often from envy and malice. 
With what sound and fury does one talent pronounce 
itself the equal of ten talents! 

In the cause of human progress the merest drop of 
brain sweat has often outweighed an ocean of brawn sweat. 
A few years of mental effort from an Edison or a Bacon 
has often carried humanity farther ahead than centuries 
of manual toil. 


ently, in the fact that if his letter goes through ter 


What caused the vast increase of wealth in Am} 
the past fifty years? A recent workingmen’s m 
declares, ‘‘We the toilers have created all the wi 
America.”” Right. But let it be clearly understo 
“we the toilers’’ includes not merely those th: 
overalls. ‘‘We the toilers” includes the man wh Hi 
the midnight oil long after those who swing the pij| 
sunk into restful slumber. 

This country has had unrivaled industrial advary 
because it has always afforded the greatest inl 
toward effort. Foreigners have been attracted t 
shores because here the mind of the wealth maker h}} 
most active. But no sooner are many of these foi, 
here than they are busy striving for a leveling doy. 
getting that it is its richness of reward that has mis 
a land of promise. If America would still go forw; 
must continue to be a land where the sky is the lij 
creative genius. ; 

A dangerous aspect of modern social legislation | 
which overlooks the labor of keen minds or seeks | 
gate it to a secondary place, as incidental to manual 
A too common tendency is to put a premium on+, 
and a discount on brain. What would be the moie 
the enlargers of our wealth if this leveling down coni\y 
We had an example in the railroads. As soon as th 
came under government direction the first step tah 
to cut off seventeen millions from the brain end, aj 
seven hundred millions to the brawn end. At t; 
unthinking masses shouted with glee. But what has 
to the railroads? . 

Our hope is not in systems but in men; not in sy 
ments but in the creative force of individuals. 
frontiers of American business are still to advance yw 
continue to encourage those toilers of the mind upory 
advancement depends. 


ya Chain Letters 


VERY few years this country is cursed with a 
lectual pygmy whose contribution to progre 
civilization is a chain letter. The most recent exan)l 
this idiotic form of human endeavor is a letter exps 
the vital wish that the recipient may have a hap) 
prosperous year, but threatening him with violer 
fortune if he does not, within one week’s time, sendo 
of the letter to nine friends. In other words, the fett| 
wants him to be happy and prosperous providec 
willing to make himself a nuisance to nine other 
In the past few months millions of these le er 
wasted tons of note paper, caused the expendit 
thousands of dollars on postage stamps, occupied th} 
or less valuable time of a vast number of citizer) 
should have been busy on more important matte 
brought untold irritation into countless homes. The 
of bad luck appears to be a powerful factor in the per’ 
tion of this infantile proceeding, even though the! 
obviously originates with a person whose mental ag¢ 
than seven years. 
The originator of a chain letter is not interested, } 


without the chain being broken—if each of the nit 
sons to whom he sends it sends it in turn to nine mo} 
so on for ten sendings—it will be sent to nearly thr’ 
one-half billion people. He doesn’t care that nearly! 
millions of dollars would have to be spent on pos! 
carry the pitiful product of his wizened intellect. If 
nothing to him that several forests would have 
down in order to furnish the paper on which to 
letters. He is obviously not quite right in his head 
place for him is either the cradle or the psychopathi 
Speaking for the timid and thoughtless folk wh' 
the chain letter originator in his monstrous stupid 
sending copies of the letter to nine friends, their ¢ 
sense appears to be urgently in need of an injec 
either monkey or goat gland. i 
Concerning the chain letters themselves, t ; 
fitting destination for them, no matter how pi 
purpose or how black the curses which they call do 
the heads of those that break the chain. That d 
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IN DOE and his family live in a 
ty of 40,000 people, 2000 miles from 
ew York—so far from the metrop- 
jeed, that no member of the Doe household has real- 
42 cherished ambition to tread its magic pavements. 
] Doe himself is not so keen about Manhattan, for 
« ple locks are faded and his gray little house in this 
n town becomes more and more the substance of 
‘e has heard disquieting stories of the colossus on 
stern shores, and his semisecurity as a minor execu- 
ithe plant has a growing appeal. 
e Joe feels a hard-dying regret that he has wasted his 
sfar from the great center of opportunity. If he 
o back to his youth and make a fresh start—“‘ Be- 
, ie,” he says, “it wouldn’t be in this burg; nor 
xre round here. It would be where men have a 
” There are times, too, when Doe’s hard-working 
et still has fading dreams of New York—the luring 
children are the ones who really thrill with the 
4 nystery and romance exuded by the skyline etching 
i’ York that hangs in the parlor. Jack is twenty- 
nd recently was elevated to a teller’s window in the 
t ational Bank. Fred, just turned twenty-one, is in 
oce of the plant where his father has toiled so long. 
¢ now studying stenography, has a situation in view, 
sine day —— ; 


_ Life in Towns of 55,000 


5, some day all three will get to New York, not to 
bk upon it from the fleeting viewpoint of the rubber- 
-agon, but to be part of it, to claim their share of its 
ns and glories. They will shake from their feet the 
| restricted opportunity in the little Western city. 

q in a sense it was Jack, Fred and Janice who sug- 
e this inquiry into conditions in the smaller cities, 
from the standpoint of homes and incomes. 

}yuiry has expanded until it now covers thirty- 

tes and forty-one of the smaller cities from 


Edward Mott Woolley 


coast to coast —a number and variety sufficient perhaps 
to typify fairly well hundreds of similar communities. And 
as each town recruits its population in some measure from 
the villages and farms adjacent, we really have an imme- 
diate audience of some millions of people. 

How do they fare—the people of these forty-one smaller 
cities? Are they worse off than the people of the great 
cities, or better? Are Jack, Fred and Janice and their 
countless prototypes likely to be better situated in New 
York ten or twenty years hence than they might be in 
their home cities? 

The forty-one towns here reflected have a total popula- 
tion of 1,460,000, or an average of about 35,600; although 
the largest is 160,000 and the smallest 7500. Most of them 
range from 12,000 to 40,000. In every case the informa- 
tion comes from authoritative local sources, embracing 
chambers of commerce and business men. The voluminous 
correspondence and the results of some personal visits 
must of necessity be given in composite form, but a list 
of the cities themselves may form a framework for the 
men and women who move through this article: 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Bisbee and Phoenix, Ariz.; Fort 
Smith and Little Rock, Ark.; Fresno and San Diego, 
Calif.; Boulder, Colo.; Savannah, Ga.; Bloomington and 
Rock Island, Ill.; South Bend and Vincennes, Ind.; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Topeka, Kas.; Bowling Green, Ky.; 
Baton Rouge, La.; Cumberland, Md.; Augusta and 
Lewiston, Me.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Red Wing, Minn.; 
Greenville, Miss.; Joplin, Mo.; Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Fargo, N. D.; Concord, N. H.; East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Baker and Salem, Ore.; Easton, 
Pa.; Aberdeen, S. D.; Austin and Dallas, Tex.; Ogden, 
Utah; Charlottesville, Va.; Bellingham and .Spokane, 
Wash.; Appleton and Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


For a minute go back to John Doe, who 
His salary is 
$190 a month, and in addition he receives 


lives in one of these towns. 


perquisites, including the use of an automobile and its 
maintenance, special prices at the company’s store, and 
a doctor’s services for his whole family. In all, his pay is 
at least $2700 a year. The little gray home is paid for, and 
he owns a small farm which is leased and brings in a moder- 
ate return, besides an abundance of produce for the table. 


The Pay of Executives 


OW in this whole group of forty-one cities in thirty- 
N one states the average pay for executives of Doe’s 
general type ranges from $182 to $210 a month, not in- 
cluding extras. The uniformity of the replies to my in- 
quiries is somewhat surprising, and there are few radical 
variations from these figures. 

Inquiry among a large group of factories in and about 
New York indicates the average range in that locality, for 
the same class of service, to be from $170 to $220 a month. 
Of course we must grant a certain degree of elasticity, but 
the exceptions are unimportant in the general picture. 

The average range of pay for higher factory executives 
in the forty-one cities is given as $324 to $385 a month, not 
including presidents and other high officers. Some in- 
stances of $20,000 are given for these. Altogether it 
would appear that John Doe still has possible openings 
ahead in the plant that could scarcely be better in a metro- 
politan center. In connection with facts shown later in 
this article it is evident that industrial executive positions 
in smaller communities are 
especially attractive as an 
The 
investigation revealed one 


aim for young men. 


instance, for example, where y 
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Letters From a Self: 
Made Burglar to 
His Son 


ROM John Hogan, Sr., 
to his son, in which the 


old gentleman discusses 
classical literature. 


JUNE 1, 1922. 

Dear Jack: Things is 
kinder quiet here now on . 
acct. the warm weather set- 
ting in & you dont feel like 
working much. The young 
kids is out playing on the 
tennis court which they tried 
to learn it to me, but I guess 
the old man is too old a bird 
to learn them new sissy 
games. 

Last week I’d of win the 
checker championship of our 
cell block, but Biff Feinberg 
hooks two of my kings when 
I aint looking, the dirty 
crook. It serves me right I 
suppose for hanging out 
with them there dips. Re- 
member, Jack, you cant be 
too particular the company 


ORAWN 6Y WALTER DE MARIS 


you keep & dont bum around ‘Didn't You See That Pole?” 


with none of them dips. 

They went & made me liberian here & its a swell job. 
Honest, Jack, all I do is sit around & read & hand out 
books to who wants it. Last week I read a story about a 
lifer by the name Monty Christo & how he makes his get- 
away out of the hoosegow in France, & one about a bird 
by the name Jean Valjean & how he makes his getaway. 
I always say they aint nothing like a good book to improve 
your mind & put ideas in your head, but them keepers 
must of been easier in France than the ones we have here. 

I read one by the name the Crime of Sylvester Bonehead 
only they aint nothing about no crimes in it. 

If the old woman can pick up some good books about 
a guy what breaks out of jail & like that, tell her to send it 
to me. They always leave books laying out on the tables 
in front of them book stores. 

Yrs. till the Hudson freezes, DAD. 
—Newman Levy. 


Our New-Book List 


HE Hope Chest, by Ida Dora Mann. 
Iva Payne, by Etta Greenapple. 
The Faithless Wife, by Lida Lott. 
The Gentle Dentist, by Herter A. Little. 
The Fool’s Parting, by Lotta Munn. 
She and the Sheik, by Rita Lotta Gush. 
The Lady and the Osteopath, by Willie Duer Goode. 
The Silken Sweater, by Fitzhugh Snugg. 
Whiskers, by Y. Barbara Mann. 
Why Did He Propose? by Renée Day. 
Will He Marry Her? by Betty Cesar 


Furst. 
When Pa Found Out, by Margot 
Herz. —Carolyn Wells. 


DRAWN BY TONY SARG 


, 


Ainy Peace Conference 


UTHOR’S NOTE —So many peace, economie and 
other conferences have been reported in the news- 
papers recently that the average member of the public 
may be forgiven if the impression they have left upon his 
mind is a trifle jumbled. 

The following is an attempt to record one such impres- 
sion. The correctness of the dialect is not vouched for, but 
as here written it represents what the author has been able 
to retain from the reading of many novels and articles by 
the best literati and actors. 


THE PRESIDENT: Boys! Boys! Boys! Boys! 
Little less noise, please! Little less noise! 
Got to play some golf now—can’t break the date, 
So I guess you better listen to the Sec. of State. 
[He picks up his golf bag and goes out. Orchestra picks up 
the Hesitation Blues. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE: We don’t need tobacco and we 
don’t need rum. 
We don’t need cigarettes or chewing gum, 
We don’t need landlords and we don’t need rent, 
But we absolutely gotta have disarma-ment! 
ALL THE DELEGATES: How lo-ong do we have to wait? 
Do we get it now or must we hesitate? 
A DELEGATE: Well, whaddye say? Well, whaddye say? 


SUPPOSING — All Future Strikes Were Settled by a “‘Friendly"’ Bout of About 20 Rounds 
(No Gioves You Know). John L. Lewis, for Example, Could Represent the United Mine Workers and Judge Gary Could Offer His Services for the Mine Owners 


“Of Course I Did. Didn't You Hear Me Toot My Horn?” rf An’ pay ze big indi 


Can’t stick arour 
dump all day) 

THE BRITISH REPRE 
TIVES: Ho, Is' j 
Is’y! } 

Wot’s hall the rah) 
eh? My heye| 
Hi s’y raht nah ha’ 
raht ’ere— | 
It’s a nell of a cy 
w’ere yer car 
beer! } 

THE BRITISH DgLp: 
*Ear! ’Ear! § 
’EKar! 

It’s a nell of a cy 
were yer car 
beer! 

ALL THE DELEGATES § 
lo-ong do we |} 
wait? 

Do we get it now cy 
we hesitate? — 

THE FRENCH REPRB\ 
TIVE(growling \ 
Awr! Awr! /) 

Zey got to fix ze da 
w’at zey do} 
war! | 

Fix all ze bullyvar! 
all ze parks! | 


of fifty billion i 
THE FRENCH DELEGATES: ’Ow lo-ong mus’ we’ave ti 
Do we get it now or mus’ we ’esitate? 
THE GERMAN REPRESENTATIVE (sticking his head 1! 
the door): | 
Nein! Nein! Nein! Nein! 
You ead us aus from haus und home und oggu’ 
Rhine! 
Eferybody’s drying to pud us on der bum, 
Und ve simbly got to haf a moratori-um. 
How lo-ong do ve haf to vait? 
Do ve get id now or must ve hessidate? 
(THE GERMAN REPRESENTATIVE disappears in a sho? 
hurled ink bottles. } 
THE FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE (springinj up): Zey 
pay indemnity! 
THE GERMAN REPRESENTATIVE (reappearing): Vevcd 
bay a cent! 
[He disappears. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE: We absolutely gottela 
disarma-ment ! 
THE BELGIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Look what they dé 
us! They put us on the bum! 
THE GERMAN REPRESENTATIVE (reappearing): Ve til 
got to haf a moratori-um. 
THE ITALIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Hey, whatsa mat’!i 
whatsa mat’! 
I no t’ink Italia she stanna for dat! 
THE FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE: Bah! 
THE ITALIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Pooh! 
THE FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE: ‘ Bah! 
THE ITALIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 0 
THE FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE: I don’ give a—whyf 
call it—damn for you! 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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MITH Tomato SAUC 

Jos EPH CAMP BE LeCom PANY i 


_ Show them to a hungry man! 


Let him get a whiff of their spicy savor. And 
then see how eager he is to enjoy them! No 


wonder. They are the meaty, fine-flavored i 
beans that always make a hit with men. Their 
famous tomato sauce helps to make them as 
tasty and satisfying a dish as you can place on 
your table. Slow-cooked. Digestible. Wholesome. 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada l), 
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Vil 
\ MOST sudden and amazing change had 


come over Dood. On the homeward 

drive she had talked exuberantly in 
the slovenly Americanese of her youth; but 
at the sight of Miss Vincent her 
tone and manner had completely 
altered. And Corrie was consid- 
erably disconcerted to hear her 
friend break into a fearful and won- 
derful English accent. 

“Chawmed,’”’ Dood murmured 
as she greeted Miss Vincent. And 
then ‘Tim, old boy, it’s jolly to 
see you once more,” she drawled as 
she settled herself in a basket chair 
with a great wash of draperies and 
tinkling of bracelets. 

The forthright Corrie was indig- 
nant instantly. “I’m all beat out,” 
she declared, glorying in the homely 
phrase. 

“T’m so sorry,” Miss Vincent 
said. ‘“‘Won’t you have some tea?”’ 

“Seems silly to eat in the after- 
noon and spoil your dinner,’’ Corrie 
replied ungraciously. 

“Why, Corrie!’’ Dood cried in 
shocked surprise. ‘Don’t you just 
adaw awft’noon tea?”’ 

“T never had it.” 

“Oh, deah! I jus’ couldn’t live 
without my aft’noon tea,” ex- 
claimed Dood, rolling her eyes at 
Miss Vincent for approval. 

Elena smiled, and busied herself 
with the tea things. 

“How much sugar shall I give 
you, Mrs. Sears?”’ she asked. ‘‘And 
will you have cream or lemon?” 

“‘Cream—lI take it like the Eng- 
lish. No sugar, though. I’m re- 
ducin’—reducing.”’ 


Corrie stared at her incredu- 
lously. 
“When did you begin?” she 


asked bluntly. 

“Oh, I’m startin’ now,’’ Dood 
replied amiably. ‘I’m gettin’ a bit 
too large for the present styles, 
though they do say fat is coming 
back next year. But Madelon— 
you know Madelon, Miss Vincent— 
well, Madelon she said to me, ‘ Mrs. 
Sears,’ she said, ‘I really cawn’t 
design another costume faw you 
unless you will consent to reduce.’ 
And I couldn’t do without Madelon, 
could you, Miss Vincent?” 

“T don’t think that I have ever 
bought anything there,’ Elena re- 
plied, handing Dood a cup of tea. 

“You haven’t been to Madelon! 
Oh, but my dear, she has the dog- 
giest things! You must go! I'll 
give you a card.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

Tim, who had been fidgeting uneasily, silent and dis- 
mayed since the first appearance of Dood, now felt that he 
must speak. 

““You’ve changed a great deal, Dorothy,” he remarked 
a trifle grimly. 

“Oh! I hope not for the worse!’”’ Dood cried, giving 
him a coquettish glance. 

Looking quite appalled Tim stammered, ‘‘ Why—why, 
no—of course not. I didn’t mean that.” 

“T know what you meant, bad man!” cried Dood 
gayly, giving him a playful slap on the arm. 

Corrie rose. 

“T’m tired,’ she said. “I’m going up to my room. 
Come on up, Dood, when you get ready.” 

She walked out with great dignity, but feeling more 
deserted and forlorn than ever. Everyone in her household 
against her, the children no longer needed her. Dood, her 
last friend, gone over to the enemies’ camp, aping their 
manners, trying to please them. 

The first thing that met Corrie’s eyes as she entered her 
bedroom was the last thing that she wished to think of — 
the heaps of clothing which had caused her so many pain- 
ful recollections that morning. She had not yet decided 
what to do with her sartorial mistakes; so she threw the 
satin-and-lace cover of the chaise longue over the chairs 
on which her wardrobe was displayed. 


OP, 
Wipe or 
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“You are Very Changeable,’’ Tim Said Simply. 
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at First, I Know Even Less Now" 


After taking a hot bath Corrie put on a cotton kimono, 
shrunken from many washings, and lay down on the bed. 
She had just closed her aching eyes when there was a sharp 
tap at the door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Godwin!”’ called an imperative voice. 

Corrie recognized it as Miss Kelly’s, and felt vaguely 
frightened. 

“What is it?” she asked, hurrying over to the door. 

It swung open before she could touch the knob, and the 
belligerent nurse marched in. 

“Mrs. Godwin, what did you give my baby to eat?’’ she 
demanded accusingly. 

“Why—why—I don’t know,” 
“What’s the matter?” 

“She’s sick, of course. Dragging her around in the heat 
all day! What could you expect?” : 

“Well, I—I didn’t know it was going to be hot,” Corrie 
defended herself weakly. 

“What did you give her to eat?” 

“Why, for lunch she had milk and a soft-boiled egg, 
and—well, a little cake.”’ 

“Cake! I knew it. Any candy?” 

“Well—a little.’ 

“What else?”’ 

“I—I think I gave her a drink at the soda fountain 
too.” 


Corrie stammered. 


“If I Knew Very Little About You 


“Oh, good Lord!” cried the aul 
ing her hands high in the air. “¢ 
quit this minute, but it would be) 
leave my baby in your hands!” | 

“Your baby!”’ Corrie, 
indignantly. “I’m _ her 
not you. And don’t yo} 
to me as if I would hu) 
baby!” 

“Tl talk as I please} 
Miss Kelly, her eyes blag} 
don’t you tell me again ; 
mother love and your } 
stinct either. Mother in; 
seen too much of it. 7} 


Godwin. Well, it’s a j 
there are enough old 1 
good common sense to 
of the children of the fool 
women, I’m telling you. 
certificates! There ou 
motherhood certificates 
was the judge you’d 


from this flood of elogq| 
now she sank down 0 
tired and shaken, her chi’ 
and tears starting to he 
“Everybody hates 
sobbed like a child. 
Swiftly the nurse ben 
put her strong arms arou 
quivering shoulders. 
“Oh, there now, there 
soothed, just as she ¥ 
soothed little Corrie. 
mean it all, Mrs. Goi 
tongue is that quick I’n 
Just forgive me now, 
And lie down, Mrs. God 
all tired. out.” 
She lifted Corrie’s feet 
laid her on the bed, ¢ 
pillow with quick care. 
“Now then,” she said, 
Corrie’s brow with slow, 
ments of her cool han 
to forget all about it: 
nap before dinner, Mrs 
““What about the bab 
murmured, finding it § 
taken care of by those: 
ble hands. ’ 
“Oh, I’ve fixed her up 
all right in the morning, 
replied cheerfully. “I 
lost my temper. But 
shame a poor baby h 
all on account of a g 
foolishness. And wha 
I was put out becau 
if you’d done it just because I asked you not 
wanted to make trouble, Mrs. Godwin.” 
“T_I didn’t,” Corrie gulped. “I on 
thought—the children didn’t act as if they 
about me any more—and I thought if I ga 
good time ; q 
“There’s where you make a mistake with 
Or with any man, for that matter,” Miss Ké 
quickly. “Give them what’s bad for them, ‘ 
soon have enough of you.” She rose and pullei 
blind of the nearest window. ‘It’s a curious” 
said. ‘“‘We women have the notion that va 
ists. But I think, maybe, it’s only the childr 
men that are. They are funny—those two. Th 
like what’s good for ’em.”’ Z 
Corrie looked up. ie 
“T don’t think all of them do,’”’ she murmur€ 
Miss Kelly looked at her intently. 
“Yes, they do,” she said earnestly. ‘‘ Childr 
want to be good. But we’ve got to help them. | 
to the door, but paused with her hand on i, 


going to—our baby, now,” she said, smiling. 
care of her. Don’t worry, Mrs. Godwin. nd 
to thinking about everyone hating you just ¢ 
for I’m your friend.” 

(Continued on Page 32) 


any kind of service can bring out all there 
6n a motor car, it is foreign service of the 
id that thousands of Hupmobiles are 
‘zaged in every day. 


rope, like the United States, has hun- 
sds of miles of good roads. But where 
- roads are bad, they are even worse 
\n our bad roads. 


‘r mountain passes are high and steep. 
jey put many a good car to the test. 


_r foreign correspondence brings us letter 
‘er letter from Hupmobile owners, telling 
w wonderfully their cars perform on tours 
“oss the Alps, how economical and sturdy 
oy are. 

i 


't even these severe European trials are 
ld compared with those which the Hup- 
bile receives in other sections of the world. 


‘South Africa, and Australia, for instance, 
+ vast distances where there are no roads 
'we know the term. 


d in these lands the Hupmobile is 
| . 

arded as a prodigy of endurance and 
‘ability. 

ere the motor car is even more of a 
cessity than it is here. 


iere a still higher value is placed upon 
se never-say-die qualities which have 
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Fountain of the Virgin at Nazareth, Palestine 


rade the Hupmobile famous everywhere 
is known. 


iles from any but the crudest human 
bitation, even farther from mechanical 
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Service Proves 
ile’s Worthiness 


Car is Depended Upon Not Only on Europe’s Good 
Roads, But in Wilds Where There Are No Roads 


~ at see eed 
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A street in Mombasa, Africa, filled with ivory carriers. The huge tusks which they 
are handling are for shipment to the United States 


ability and spare-parts supply, the Hup- 
mobile is depended upon with all the 
confidence you put in it on a day’s tour. 


The Hupmobile merits this confidence. It 
has given countless examples of its sturdi- 
ness, its wonderful ability to keep on going 
without repairs and expert care and 
attention. 


It is prized by its owners far from these 
shores for precisely the same abilities which 
make it prized here at home. 


There is hardly a community in the United 
States but knows the Hupmobile by the 
good things it has heard of it. 


There is hardly a quarter of the world but 
knows the Hupmobile in the way we know 
it here, and gives it high regard for the 
same sound qualities we Americans give it 
high regard. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

She went out, closing the door softly behind her. 

Corrie lay still in the semidarkness, comforted. She felt 
that Miss Kelly really liked her, and that she could return 
that liking. Elena had offered her friendship, but they 
were too unlike, too far apart. Elena was too cool, too 
self-contained. 

Corrie could feel close only to a nature like her own— 
one quick to take and to give offense, ready to anger and 
revengeful outbursts and swift repentance. But Miss Kelly 
could ask for forgiveness, could express the warmth of her 
generous, affectionate nature. Corrie could only repent in 
silence and an outward stubbornness that further repelled 
her antagonist. 

There was a step outside, the door opened slowly, and 
Dood appeared, wearing a somewhat anxious look. 

“Hello, Corrie. Taking a nap?” she asked, hesitating in 
the doorway. 

“No. Come in. 

Dood obeyed. 

“Say, Corrie, you ain’t mad with me, are you?” she 
asked, sitting down on the bed. 

“Why, no. What makes you think so?” 

“T thought maybe you were sore because I was flirtin’ 
with Tim.” 

“Were you?”’ asked Corrie in honest surprise. 

“Oh, just kiddin’ him along a little. You know how you 
have to—with men. They expect it. But you know I 
didn’t mean a bit of harm.” 

She rose and strolled over to the dressing table, looked 
at herself critically, and adjusted her hat at a different 
angle. 

“Well, I must powder my nose an’ run along,” she said, 
extracting a powder puff from her gold vanity case. 

She powdered her face 
energetically, jangling her 
bracelets; licked her lips, 
and pinched an eyebrow 
between thumb and finger. 

“ Aren’t you going to stay 
to dinner?”’ Corrie asked. 

“Why, no. J. D. will be 
wonderin’ where in time I 
aie 

“Telephone him,” said 
Corrie. ‘‘And spend the 
night. We haven’t had a 
chance to talk.” 

“Well—say, I didn’t 
bring any clothes.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

“Don’t you dress for 
dinner?”’ 


Turn on the lights.” 


“Why, I ” Corrie 
stammered. ‘‘I—well, Tim 
does.” 

“He does, and you 
don’t?” 

“SV esau 


“Well, if that don’t beat 
all I ever heard! Usually 
it’s the woman who—why, 
I used to have to drag J. 
D. into evenin’ clothes, like 
I was a steam derrick. 
Though Lord knows, now 
I can’t drag him out. Not 
before three or four o’clock 
in the mornin’ anyhow.” 

“‘Tt’s senseless to dress up 
every night,” said Corrie. 

“Now, Corrie Godwin, if 
you ain’t just like your 
ma!”’ 

“T’m not!” Corrie cried, 
startled. 

“Yes, you are. Every- 
thing you ain’t used to is 
senseless. Why can’t you 
credit a few other folks 
with having some sense be- 
side yourself?” 

“As long as one’s 
clean iy 

“Bosh! Might’s well say 
clothes were just made to 
cover the body.” 

“Well, they are.” 

“Well, they are—not! 
You ought to see my new 
lip-stick pink evenin’ dress 
if you think clothes were 
made to cover anything.” 
Dood shook with laughter. 

“Seems to me you are 
getting mighty flighty, 
Dood,” said Corrie stiffly. 


Corrie Fell on Her Knees. 


“Why not? I got aright to. I’m only thirty-four. An’ 
I got to keep up with J. D. He’s only forty-six.” 

She executed a complicated jazz step with cumbersome 
gravity. 

“Only forty-six. Why, Tim’s only thirty-one.” 

“H’m—I didn’t think you realized that, Corrie.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“QOh—nothin’. But thirty-one is awful young for a man. 
There’s lots older have made fools of themselves before 
this.”’ 

“Tim isn’t making a fool of himself! 
he should want to enjoy his money.” 

“Why, sure it is. I’m glad you realize it. Lord knows 
I don’t blame him. When you’ve had to count the pennies 
it’s all the more fun to fling dollars away.” 

“Tt isn’t flinging money away to—to have a nice home. 
And everything—pretty. And right.” 

“Why, certainly not. Who ever said it was?” 

Dood looked in the mirror again, and rubbed a little 
more rouge on her mouth from the lip stick she carried. 

“Say, Corrie, where did you meet that Miss Vincent?” 
she asked. 

““QOh—I—where did I meet her?”’ 

“Yes. She’s certainly got class. 
her out here visitin’ you?” 

‘““She—well, Tim brought her.” 

al irae 

“Yes. He—he knew her.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Corrie Godwin?” 

“Why, just what I say.” ; 

Dood came over and sat down on Corrie’s bed, gazing at 
her with round frightened eyes. 

“Corrie Godwin, do you mean to tell me that you let 
Tim bring strange girls out here to your house?” 


It’s only natural 


How did you ever get 


“‘Help Me! Dood’s Pearis! Dood’s Pearls!’ She Babbled 


H 


November, 


“T don’t know what you mean by strange gi, 
Vincent is not a strange girl.” © | 
“She looks nice. She looks like a lady, I mt 
Dood observed meditatively. “But ——” 
“Of course she’s a lady.” 


“Corrie, I got something to tell you,” Dood sy 
edly. “I’ve seen her somewhere before!” 
““Where?”’ | 
“T can’t remember—that’s just it. But as 5) 


saw that face I knew I’d seen it somewhere bef 
couldn’t forget a face like that—so good-lookin | 
much class, and not lookin’ just exactly like e} 
else too. But where was it? Now I wonder } 
was.” 

“What difference does it make?” Corrie a, 
patiently. “I s’pose there are lots of faces you ns 
seen on the streets of New York, trottin’ aroung|| 
do. Are you going to stay or not, Dood?” 

“Yes; I think I better stay. What time’s din ; 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? What time did you order , 

“Oh, I—well, I guess Miss Vincent told then 

“Ts Miss Vincent your housekeeper?”’ 

“é No.” 

“Well, what is she?” 

“Good gracious; Dood! I’ve told youa huey 
she’s our guest.” 

“Yes, but you tol’ me, too, she was your frie} 
now it turns out she’s Tim’s friend, and you dot 
anything at all about her. Not even who she is; 
she came from.” 

“Well, I don’t want to know anything at all ab) 

“Oh, you poor little thing!” cried Dood, tryii | 
her arms around Corrie. “So that’s the way it i’ 

Corrie drew Bac 
gracious’ sakes, Di 
exclaimed ungr, 
“What are youl 
at? ” 

““There’s a limit 
even a wife can) 
with,”’ said Dood | 

“T think you | 
Dood,” the ex:) 
Corrie said. ‘“T’ m( 
ting up with anytr 

“Have it your 0 
Dood answered rey 
“There never was 
use arguin’ with yo( 
It’s your nature tes 
opposite side of ev) 
even if it’s agai t 
own self.’’ 

She sat down atie 
ing table and too¢ 
hat, displaying a 1 
marcelled  coifi 
purplish-red hair. 

“T’ll do my hr 
even if I can’t drs 
said, extracting briz 
pins and carefull? 
ing a hair net. “You 
got a maid, Corri’ 

“Yes. You sawé 

“T mean a lady 
To dress you.” 

“IT don’t wanta 
dressing me!” 

“T have a Fre! 
At least she sa) 
French. But the: 
She may be Irish. 

‘Dood shook her} 
locks of strang)! 
colored hair. 

“What’s your eck 
asked. ‘“‘Man or vi 

“A woman.” 

“Oh, you ought 
a chef. There’s nd 
women. Men i‘ 


much doggier. VY. 
tionality is she?” 
“T don’t know.’ 
“You don’t ine? 
oe No.” 
“Who hired her’ 
“Miss Vincent.’ 
“Well, of all ti 
never heard of a e 
ing the servants.” 
“Tim thought 2 
more about it tha! 
Corrie said with »! 
her old bitterness. 
(Continued on Pit 


“ the other refinements and 
'2ments in this fine closed car 

vered metal sunshade, rear 
-4murror, windshield wiper, 
t's rear deck luggage compart - 
it arcel compartment in body, 
ndow shades, transmission 
»|2w type door locks, rotary 
Tiandles, cowl ventilator. 
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IN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
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The Car That Has Swept the Country 


The 1923 Four Passenger Coupé —*1895 


This new model of the four-passenger coupé 
has more than maintained the new ideal of 
an intimate closed car which Buick so fully 
established in its first model of this type. 


The interior of the roomy Fisher built body 
is upholstered and finished in a rich plush 
with distinctive silvered fittings. The wide 
seat is set at a new and more restful angle, 
as is the driver’s, and a comfortable fourth 
seat folds away under the cowl. 


Attractive combination dials on a new in- 
strument board include gasoline gauge, 
clock, speedometer, ammeter, oil pressure 
gauge, lighting and ignition switches. The 
gear shift lever has been lengthened to 
meet the driver’s hand and the position of 


ARE 
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Beno l. 


the steering column has been altered to 
further driving ease. 


Marked refinements have been made also 
in the long-wheel-base chassis and in the 
famous Buick valve-in-head engine. A new 
suspension of the rear cantilever springs 
absorbs road shocks and eliminates need of 
snubbers. A higher cylinder block, longer 
connecting rods and pistons are among im- 
provements that further the quiet, flexible 
and enduring performance so inherent in 
all Buicks. 


In completeness, beauty and performance 
the most discriminating can find no superior 
excellence than in this new model of a 
traditionally luxurious car. 
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MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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(Centinued from Page 32) 

“Took here, Corrie; you can trust me. You come right 
out and tell me now. I’ll understand.” 

“What do you want me to tell you?” 

“There’s something mighty peculiar about you and this 
Miss Vincent.” 

“No, there isn’t.” 

“How long has she been here?” 

“A week.” 

“How long is she going to stay?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“All right. Don’t tell me if you don’t want to. But 
I know more of the world than you do, Corrie. And I 
might be able to give you some good advice.”’ 

“Byverybody in this house wants to give me advice. I 
wish you wouldn’t start it too!” said Corrie fretfully. 

“All right,” replied Dood, twisting up her redecorated 
locks. ‘But if I could only remember where it was I saw 
her—maybe I could tell you more about her,’”’ she added 
cryptically. 

VIII 
WON’T have Corrie associate with that vulgar 
woman!” Tim declared to Elena as they waited for 
Corrie and Dood 
to come down to 
dinner. 

Tim had come 
down from his 
room early and 
found Elena in the 
music room, seated 
at the piano, idly 
turning the leaves 
of some music he 
had brought her. 

She smiled up 
into his angry, hor- 
rified face. 

“T don’t think 
Mrs. Sears is so 
bad,” she said. 

Tim looked at 
her in utter be- 
wilderment. 
“You—say that!” 
he exclaimed. 

“You think I 
am quite a supe- 
rior being, don’t 
you?” Elena asked 


with a teasing 
smile. 

‘py. e8.s) Le dio. 
Tim replied 


gravely. 

“T’m sorry. If 
you should ever 
find out that you 
had been de- 
ceived—then you 
would judge me 
all the more se- 
verely.”’ 

“T know what 
you are.” 

meey sO Ue KT OW 
nothing about me. 
And— how nice 
you are! You've 
never asked.” 

“Ts that nice?” 

“Tt’s unusual—to be taken on trust.”’ 

“Anyone would trust you.” 

“Why? Why am I to be trusted? Because I have gray 
eyes? Because I look what they call—it’s an odious 
word—refined?”’ 

She laughed at his perplexed face. 

“You call Mrs. Sears vulgar because she is fat. And you 
think I am to be trusted because you like my appearance. 
Isn’t that man’s logic!” 

She had risen and was leaning against the piano, the 
long lovely lines of her figure in an ivory-white dress out- 
lined against the dark wood. 

“You are very changeable,’ Tim said simply. “If I 
knew very little about you at first, I know even less now.”’ 

She put out her hand and touched his lightly. 

“T shouldn’t be flippant with you. You are such a 
serious big boy,” she said gently. ‘‘ Everything is so grave, 
so important to you. But I can’t be serious always. And 
perhaps, too, I am getting a little bit bored.” 

“Bored?” Tim said, and flushed. ‘I’m sorry. I know 
it’s dull here.” 

“No, it’s with myself I’m getting bored. With my réle.”’ 

“Your réle?”’ 

“Of good angel. Yes, I’m getting tired of that.” 

“Please tell me what you mean.” 

“T must go away, Mr. Godwin.” 

“But ——” 


“No. Really. I’ve stayed long.enough. Besides, I 
can’t accomplish anything more.” 

“Has Corrie offended you or 

“No. Nothing has happened. 
my own.” 

“T wish you would tell me.” 

“Oh, there is nothing to tell. Really! I only promised 
to stay a week, don’t you remember?” 

Tim searched for words, could not find them adequate 
to express his dismay, could only stammer helplessly and 
angrily: 

“But you—I think—it is—cruel of you 

“Cruel!”’ she exclaimed sharply. ‘‘ Cruel, Mr. Godwin!” 

A flash ran over his face. He bent over her. 

“Yes,’”’ he cried thickly. ““Yes! You must know —— 

She quickly moved away from him. 

“ After all, I reserved the right to go whenever I choSe,”’ 
she said coldly. 

He stood where she had left him, leaning against the 
piano, his head bent. 

“Of course. Forgive me,” he said dully. 

“Now you are making me feel that I have treated you 
very badly,’ she said with a trace of annoyance in her 


” 


It’s just a decision of 


” 


Als They Had Dressed for Dinner She Had Instructed Corrie in the Ways of Her Set 


tone. “That is very unfair of you, Mr. Godwin. For I 
didn’t promise ——’”’ 

“T know. You are right. 
replied in a lifeless tone. 

“TI always make sudden decisions. You know that. 
Else I wouldn’t be here at all.”” She smiled. ‘‘Come, con- 
fess. Weren’t you quite shocked when I allowed you to 
kidnap me last week, as no nicely brought up young 
woman would?” 

“T was surprised. But I was grateful.” 

“Well—now there are other things that claim me. 
So il 

“What will you do—go to Rosedale Manor?”’ he asked. 

She hesitated, then ‘‘Yes, oh, yes,” she said. 

He looked at her for the first time since she had moved 
away from his too intense gaze. His eyes were wretched. 

“When will you go?” 

“Oh, Ill give you time to find someone to fill my place,” 
she said, smiling. “I shan’t treat you as badly as I did my 
employer in Rosedale Manor. I’m just giving you notice, 
as the servants say.” 

“You know that I can’t find anyone to fill your place,” 
Tim said almost angrily. 

“Oh, I think you can find someone soon,” she replied 
lightly. And in answer to his questioning look: ‘Had Bs 
thought of Mrs. Godwin?” 

“Corrie!” 


I’m not blaming you,” Tim 


“Yes, why not? It’s really her place, you knq 
shouldn’t she fill it again?” j 

“You know very well.” 

“Perhaps she may surprise you.’ q 

“She’s doing that constantly,” Tim said grimly 
toward the hall, from which Dood’s voice now x 
as she and Corrie approached. 

“Pardon me, Miss Vincent,” said the maid, wh 
at that moment, “but long distance is calling y 
from Rosedale Ma a 

“Very well,”’ Elena interrupted sharply. “I’m 

And she hastily left the room. : b 


Ix 


T DINNER only Dood’s native good nature’ 
lively interest in the affairs of others kept, 
versation from dying a lingering and painful dea 
was gloomily abstracted; Miss Vincent was 
minded and, a most unusual thing for her, sligh 
ous in manner; and Corrie was, as usual, sile 
Dood chattered on, seemingly oblivious of th 
atmosphere of constraint, dropping her En, 
cent in moments of forgetfulness, taking it off 


Mowolh 


decision 
any apparent reason? He wondered what Corrie 
after Elena had gone. Would she benefit by E 
ample, or sink back into her old indifferent 
could not bear the thought of his beautiful we 
home relapsing into confusion and disorder. / 
would he and Corrie have to say to each ot 
Elena had gone? The thought of long, silent, er 
nings dismayed him. 
“Hey there, Tim! 
interrupted his reverie. 
minutes—steady monologue. 
don’t know one word I’ve said.”’ 
“Pardon me, Dorothy,” he said stifily. 
minded tonight.” 
“Call me Dood.” a 
She pinched his arm. “ Well, I don’t blame yot 
you got your mind on bigger things.” : 
In spite of himself Tim glanced at the huge 
him. And she, becoming joyously, as he was 
fully, aware of the pun, roared, = 
“Say, that’s a good one,” she cried. “Bigg 
I guess there ain’t any bigger things than 
maybe a baby elephant. No, thanks, no 
said to the maid. ‘Not after that hot sho 
out a gold cigarette case and holder. ‘Mind if 
she asked Corrie. q 
(Continued on Page 106) 


Wake up!” 
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} twelve or fifteen 
*s ago a little auto- 
ile of a make highly 

then and now 
down Carbonate 
) Leadville, Colo- 
{drew up before the 
se amidst the ac- 
the populace. The 
a transcontinental 
d scarcely have at- 
,oreattention. And 


by man or machine. 
yne up on its own 
the Little Johnnie 
) Johnnie Hill. 
llestands two miles 
left of the ranges, 
nasite Mount Mas- 
» peak of the Amer- 
ykies. Behind the 
; the bronze sierra 
»squito, near whose 
icluster the shaft 
the Little Johnnie. 
¢”? is the most com- 
ective in the vo- 
tof Leadville. After 
nies learn to say 
nd da-da they are 
0 pronounce the 
“This is the high- 
jporated town in 
dyerica and the sec- 
post in the world.” 
‘ the Little Johnnie 
ted that it was the 
roducing mine in 
dStates. Itis two 
distance from the courthouse to the mine, but 
iundred feet in altitude—a long straight pull on 
ent grade across the northern slopes of Carbonate 
m to the left, a climb along a road blasted from 
tain wall of the Mosquito, at whose edge the 
fall sheer for hundreds of feet to Big Evans 
ne or two daring motorists had tried it before and 
he first hill. Now a motor car had made it; man 
uved another victory over Nature. 
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When Leadville Took to Gasoline 


VER, the old-timers who sit all day before the 
ewille Courthouse swapping yarns of the days when 
ynate camp was the glory of the West regarded 
With divided sentiments. How, they said, about 
omebody on that stretch above Big Evans? 
ehe blame’ machine came round a corner onto an 


1nd the mules got to acting up? It oughtn’t to be 


the foremen and superintendents of the Little 
fine live all summer long in Leadville, and run 
forth in their own cars. 
[he miners do the same. 
te afternoon when the 
a changed you see them 
wn Carbonate Hill with 
14 pails and their lamps, 
ve and six into the ton- 
flivver. I took this trip 
er with an official of the 
as we curved about the 
d above Big Evans he 
h one hand while with 
he pointed out the ge- 
dizzy peaks across the 
/ of which not only proves 
M1 of progress and illus- 
perfecting of the auto- 
marich man’s uncertain 
. 
; 


sor man’s reliable neces- 
it introduces the new 
sport of the American 
perpendicular motoring. 
Leadville measures the 
f motoring by this con- 
ohnnie Hill. To such of 
oradans as passed our 
among the pioneer days 
eat camp the measure 
der. Pardon my own 


Even a Tin Lizzie Will Go on Strike. 


New Timber. 


Clear Creek Canon, Continental Divide 


reminiscences. Some ninety-five miles to the west, just 
where the mountains fade into the intermountain plains, 
lies Glenwood Springs. 

A rest from great altitudes and a course of mineral 
waters had been prescribed for my mother. His business 
kept my father in Leadville. We threw in with another 
family which was going to Glenwood. So it happened that 
we found ourselves members of a party consisting of one 
man, two women, three growing boys, two yearling babies 
and a team of broncos named Tom and Baldy. They were 
newly bought, these broncos, from a horse trader in Lead- 
ville. Baldy, for all my memory holds against him, may 
have been a model horse. But Tom—if dumb animals 
have souls and there be a hell, Tom now burns in the deep- 
est pit. Physically he was a pretty compact specimen of a 
little horse, with a long mane for a bronco, a dappled white 
coat, and only one wall-eye to mar his beauty. Morally he 
was a subtle, intriguing little devil. When you rode him he 
might lope along all day with the regularity of a rocking- 
horse until you grew sleepy and careless. Then with only 
one preliminary backward flirt of his ears he would dig a 
posthole and laugh at you as you struggled to your feet. 


The Ladies in This Case Became Strikebreakers,. 


Lodge:Pole Pine Growing Through the Wreckage of an Old 
Forest Fire, Mosquito Range 
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Driven, he waited until he 
had you in a tight place, and 
then balked. If, then, you 
dared touch him up with the 
blacksnake, he backed. On 
these occasions he infected 
Baldy, who had the defects 
of the mild tempered and 
was easily influenced for 
good or evil. 

Well, one afternoon at 
about sunset wewere thread- 
ing the edge of a cliff over 
the Roaring Fork of the 
Eagle River, when Tom 
balked. Everyone—even 
Mr. Stark, who was driv- 
ing—hit the ground at once, 
for by now we knew Tom. 
The women got big stones 
ready to block the wheels. 
He behaved according to 
form—he backed, and only 
the stones stopped the off 
hind wheel an inch from the 
precipice.. This had hap- 
pened before, and we had 
always waited for an accom- 
modating freighter to stop, 
unhitch two or three of his 
mules, and pull Tom along. 
However, night was falling 
and freight traffic was in 
all probability over for the 
day. A scouting party re- 
ported camping ground a 
half mile farther on. While 
the rest of us packed the 
tent and bedding on the 
amenable Baldy and carried 
cooking paraphernalia and 
provisions to camp I was left alone to guard the two sleep- 
ing babies. Night fell; the coyotes started up on the 
mountain above; I let my ten-year-old sense of melodrama 
loose and imagined strange adventures with ravening 
wolves. To this day the call of a coyote brings back to me 
that same thrill of not wholly disagreeable terror, recalls 
that night of bursting stars, that pure tingling mountain 
air, that rush of a river unfathomable distances below. I 
was relieved at last; we hung a warning lantern bound 
with Mr. Stark’s red bandanna on the tailboard of the 
wagon, made camp, had supper, went to bed. 


Uncomfortable Campers 


WAS wakened by a drowning sensation. The heavens 

had opened in a mountain cloudburst. A wall of water 
had come down the gorge on whose edge we were encamped. 
It reached just to the pegs of our tent, else this comedy might 
have turned out a tragedy. But it did get our provisions, 
which we had carefully removed from the wagon lest they 
be stolen by mountain tramps or rifled by coyotes. Man, 
women, children and babies, we fled to the hills and sat 
until dawn with rivulets running 
down our backs. At daylight we 
noticed that Tom and Baldy were 
no longer noticeable. They had 
pulled up their stakes from the wet 
ground and gone away from that 
dreadful place. Much as I have 
against Tom, I cannot blame him 
for that. In the circumstances, I 
should have done the same. Mr. 
Stark remembered that he had left 
the oats above the tent. The water 
was receding; he went for a look. 
Then we saw him rummage in the 
baggage for his old single-shot, 
fifty-caliber rifle, ascertain that the 
cartridges in his pocket were dry, 
start away. We boys piled after 
him. He stopped to remark that 
if any brat followed—that went 
for the Irwin boys, too—he, Mr. 
Stark, would skin him alive! 

A long time afterward Mr. Stark 
came back and revealed the rea- 
sons for his unaccustomed harsh- 
ness. He had found, leading from 
the place where the oats had been, 
the trail of the sack and the tracks 
of a very large bear. Maybe it was 
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only a brown bear, but Mr. Stark always insisted that it 
was a grizzly. That is likely enough; in the ’80’s there 
were still plenty of grizzlies loose in the Rockies. He had 
followed the tracks half a mile up the gorge. There the 
bear had sat down, ripped open the sack of oats, found that 
they wouldn’t chew, and abandoned them. 

In the wet earth Tom and Baldy were easily tracked to 
a meadow, where they were enjoying breakfast in the 
morning sunshine. The moral Baldy allowed himself to be 
caught. The despicable Tom eluded arrest. Mr. Stark 
was forced to get the oats left by the bear and deposit them 
carelessly beside a big rock in Tom’s path. He knew that 
two of Tom’s minor faults were greed and gluttony. Tom 
approached, took the bait; Mr. Stark stepped out and 
neatly roped him. 

At about that time our wagon arrived. A freighter had 
found it and, reading the situation, had, with the helpful- 
ness of the old West, unhitched two of his six mules and 
hauled it to our camp. We let him go before looking into 
the commissary. Left in the wagon we had only a small 
sack of flour, a can of baking powder and a bit of bacon 
rind. By the strange spotted luck of that night, these 
comestibles matched. We breakfasted on flapjacks. 


Tenderfeet Make Trouble 


E WERE getting everything together for a forced 

march—with the kind consent of Tom—when two 
strangers blewintocamp. They wereriding bareback on big 
American horses, about which flapped the remains of sets 
of harness. One of them wore a curious cap with two 
visors. The other carried a shotgun; and from the hames 
of his horse’s collar hung a string of sage hens, as big and 
fat as spring chickens. They spoke with a queer accent 
which reminded me somehow of 
plays I had witnessed at the Tabor 
Opera House. And in a fashion 
quite matter-of-fact they related 
the simple story of an extraordi- 
nary adventure. 

They were Englishmen, pros- 
pecting to locate a ranch. As the 
English usually do, they had pro- 
vided themselves with the last 
word in camping and sporting 
equipment. Early that morning 
they had shot an antelope. Being 
in a hurry they had cut its throat 
and hung it on the tailboard of the 
wagon to bleed. And along they 
went, the carcass making a dotted 
trail of blood. Behind them, on 
one of the great main cattle routes 
between Cheyenne and the Texas 
Panhandle, were marching three 
thousand half-wild longhorns. 

The urban reader must at this 
point be instructed in a queer as- 
pect of cow psychology. Blood 
drives them wild. Kill any beast 
in a pasture of the most gentle 
placid dairy herd, and they are 
likely to become horned-and- 
hoofed demons. What, then, might be expected of old-time 
Texas cattle, descendants of Spanish ring bulls, always on 
hair trigger for astampede? The Englishmen heard a cu- 
rious roaring. They looked back and beheld a great cloud 
of dust coming down upon them. They lashed their horses. 

Out of the cloud rode two cow-punchers. As they ap- 
proached the wagon they discovered the cause of the 
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trouble. They 
stopped the 
team, cut the 
traces, somehow 
forced the be- 
wildered Eng- 
lishmen upon 
the loosened 
horses. Scarcely 
had they ridden 
away before the 
cloud struck. 
When, an hour or 
so later, the cow- 
boys restored 
order, drove the 
herd beyond 
scent of blood 
and set to skin- 
ning the steers 
killed in the 
mélée, the outfit 
was a total loss. 
“T give you my 
word,”’ said one 
of the English- 
men, ‘nothing 


was intact except the iron parts of the wagon.” One of 
them had, by some instinct of self-defense, held to a shot- 
gun and a belt of shells. As they continued their journey 
he had stopped to shoot a mess of sage hens. 

At once we combined commissaries. The women got out 
the Dutch oven, which had fortunately been left in the 
wagon, and cooked a most heavenly dish of sage hen and 
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dumplings. I have eaten in my time the best that Paris 
knows, but this remains in memory as the dinner of my 
life. As our elders prepared to do the dishes and move on 
I sneaked round one corner of the wagon and met Brother 
Wallace sneaking round the other. We said nothing; we 
understood each other. We took the lid off from the Dutch 
oven. There remained within two dumplings and two 
pieces of meat. I 
got a drumstick. 

For a day or so 
the Englishmen 
traveled with us, 
shooting sage 
hens and rabbits 
for the commis- 
sary. Then, at a 
trading post 
which dealt in- 
differently with 
prospectors, cat- 
tlemen or Utes, 
we bought provi- 
sions, they a 
wagon. I have 
often wondered 
since what be- 
came of the two 
English . tender- 
feet. Probably, 
with the real 
adaptability 
which underlies 
the crust of that 
strange breed, 
they were within 
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two years throwing a lariat or a diamond hitch to r 
any native Westerner. 
I cannot dismiss Tom in the midst of his em 
career. Near Glenwood Springs, Mr. Stark swappe 
with a nester for a bronco of sedate deportment. — 
man of honor, Mr. Stark’strained the etiquette o 
trades by hinting broadly that Tom, though sound 
and limb, maybe wa 
just right. Sometimes he k 
stopped, and he had to be 
just so. The nester ha 
long enough in the W 
that wild horses can be 
not long enough to learn 
can’t. Perhaps Mr. St 
just the right man ands 
the nester fancied his hi 
ship. As for bucking h 
said, he kind of liked then 
had ginger. Balking horse 
taught them. He had an in 
system. Two years later a 
from Glenwood Sprin 
how the system worked. 
the nester was riding to tor 
Tom stopped. The nes 
over the head with 
“Git ——”’ he began. 
concluded two days later 
nurse. Tom had bucked 
and stepped on him. 
I tell this story not merely} 
dulge the middle-aged pé 
anecdote but also by way 0 
illustration. If my memo 
me right we were eight da’ 
getting from Leadville to Glenwood Springs. Even 
had been of upright moral character the trip would) 
taken four days. Now, during the open seasor 
mountain roads, Leadville people go regularly to Satu 
night dances in Glenwood Springs. They leave he 
luncheon, arrive in time for dinner and a bath att 
and come back at their leisure on Sunday. But w 
complain to me of broken fan belts, tire trouble o 
ties in getting over the Battle Mountain grade, 
within that old slogan of pioneer Nebraska, ~ 
talk about hard times in Kansas, you son of a gu 


A World of Tangled Peaks 


ETURNING to the present: Get out your pre 
of the United States and for a moment co 
Colorado. The line of the Rockies runs like a riv 
Canadian border nearly to the southern Wyomin| 
There, like a river widening to a lake, the mount 
widens and multiplies. It is no longer a mere rangi 
world of tangled peaks, so high and wide, so invo 
complex that mounts as high as the famous Alpine 
are still charted as ‘“‘unnamed.’”’ These ranges 
sheer, with few foothills, to the plateaus at their bas 
rest of Colorado—semiarid in a state of nature, | 
where irrigated—lies about this mountain dome 
brim of a hat about the crown. 
Colorado discovered the wealth in the crown b 
did that in the brim. In her tangle of mountain 
old Pike’s Peak diggings, California Gulch, Idaho 
Leadville, Ouray, Cripple Creek, the Camp Bird, ¢ 
that succession of great camps which since 18 
been pouring gold and silver, lead and zine, tung 
molybdenum into her treasury. 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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The manufacturer knows that the coachwork can 
make or mar much of the ease and comfort of his 
car. In view of this fact, he pays the highest pos- 
sible compliment to Fisher handiwork when he dis- 
plays the now familiar symbol—Body by Fisher 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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““You Look Through That Window, Phil. 


By William Klamiltom Osborne 


ITH a swagger more as- 
sumed than real, Phil 
Lowell approached the 


salary cashier’s window at the 

Monumental Mutual. The salary cashier was a motherly 
young woman of Phil’s age, who welcomed Phil with a 
friendly smile, but reproached him with her eyes. 

“What! You again!’ exclaimed the salary cashier. 

Young Phil Lowell turned up his coat collar, thus pre- 
paring for a drop in temperature thereabouts. 

“Br-r-r-r!”’ shuddered Phil. “I'd like another twenty 
against next month’s wages. You can hand it to me any 
way you please.”’ 

The lady stared at him. 

“T gave you twenty not two days ago,” she returned. 
“Honest, sonny, I never get a chance to make out full 
salary checks for you, not any more. What do you do 
with all this money?” 

Phil hungrily eyed the four fives that she was taking 
from the till. 

““T don’t know,” grinned Phil. “‘I haven’t got it yet.” 

“‘T hope,”’ went on the cashier firmly, “that you put it 
in the savings bank.” 

Phil growled in his throat. 

“Gr-r-r-r!”’ cried Phil. ‘‘And what’s a savings bank?” 

Reluctantly the young woman handed him the money. 
He crammed it into his vest pocket and made his way 
upstairs to that particular section of the Monumental 
Building where he spent a mere fraction of his waking 
hours. Jauntily he entered the presence of Mr. Eli 
Ackerson. 

“Good morning, boss,’’ said Phil. 

“Now never mind good morning,” returned Mr. Eli 
Ackerson, ‘‘You pay attention to your work.”’ 
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This utterance on the part of Mr. Ackerson had sounded 
ominous to Phil the first time he heard it, which was many 
moons gone by. He had discovered since then that 
Mr. Ackerson’s bark was far worse than his bite. Mr. 
Ackerson barked frequently. Up to date he hadn’t bitten 
anybody. He was Phil’s immediate superior. He was a 
gentleman of some importance in the Monumental 
Mutual. As third assistant auditor he had charge of the 
commissions-and-salaries accounts. He had a room all to 
himself, did Mr. Ackerson, allowing for the fact that Miss 
Loretta Gibb and young Phil Lowell shared it with him. 
Miss Gibb was his secretary. She spent all her spare time 
waging sex warfare with Mr. Eli Ackerson. 

Mr. Ackerson was thirty-eight. He had successfully 
side-stepped matrimony and successfully avoided women. 
This made him an authority on both the institution and 
the ladies. 

At the moment of Phil’s entrance Mr. Ackerson was 
engaged in the perusal of the Morning Mail, one of River 
City’s organs. 

“T see by the paper,’’ said Mr. Ackerson, shifting his 
gum to give more room for comment, “that our young 
friend, Mr. Lowell here, is in society. Phil, I see that you 
attended this big Souse End dance last night.’’ 

Miss Loretta Gibb sniffed audibly. 

““Souse End!’ she echoed. ‘‘ The lowest form of humor.” 

Mr. Ackerson smiled benignantly upon her. 

“Thanks for the concession,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that it is 
at least some form of humor. Phil,’”’ he went on, ‘‘I should 
like to have you describe this dance to Miss Loretta Gibb.” 
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Youw’ll Find Effie There”’ 


Phil was busy getting ! 
books. 

“You can’t describe a) 
said Phil. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, you can!” said Mr. Ackerson. “Lis 
Arms and legs flung recklessly in air. How about | 

Phil thought it over. 

“You're technically right,’’ said Phil. 

“Paint and powder,” persisted Mr. Ackerson 
fumes.”’ ’ 

“Oh, all of that,”’ grinned Phil. 

“Smoking and drinking,” suggested Mr. Ae 
“Cheek to cheek and jowl to jowl.”’ 

Phil shook his head. 

“As to jowl, I’m not just sure,” said Phil. : 

Mr. Eli Ackerson looked at Miss Loretta Gibb)! 
talked at Phil. 

“Now, young sir,”” went on Mr. Eli Ackerson, “hi 
ever stopped to think—ever stopped to ask yours 
young women do these things? Why all women ¢ 
things?”’ | 

“What things?’ queried Miss Gibb, a chip } 
sight upon her shoulder. 

“Everything,” said Mr. Eli Ackerson; 
God-forsaken thing they do.” ; 
He looked at Phil now and talked at Miss Gib 
silently regarded the matter from various angles, “ 
shook his head. ! | 

“T haven’t even got a faint idea,’’ said Phil, { 

“You don’t seem to realize,” said Mr. Ackersor 
every line of conduct they adopt has for its objec 
end, and only one.” 

Miss Gibb’s eyes sparkled belligerently. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


The 1923 SUPERIOR 


This is the lowest priced closed car on the 
market with a Fisher Body. The Chevrolet 
Utility Coupé is bought extensively by con- 
cerns equipping fleets for salesmen and is in 
demand for professional and general use where 
a single seat and extra large rear compartment 
are desired. 


QUALITY has been still further improved 


by more artistic design and added equipment. 


ECONOMY has been still further increased 
by engineering refinement and greatly broad- 
ened production and distribution facilities. 


SERVICE is now offered on a flat rate basis 
by 10,000 dealers and service stations. 


Chevrolet Utility Cou 


Some distinctive features of the new line are: 
streamline body design with high hood and 
crowned, panelled fenders; vacuum feed and 
rear gasoline tank on all models; drum type 
head lamps with legal lenses. Curtains open 
with doors of open models. 


Closed models have Fisher Bodies, plate glass 
windows with Ternstedt window regulators, 
straight side cord tires, sun visor, windshield 
wiper and dash light. The Sedanette is 
equipped with an auto-trunk on rear. 


See these remarkable cars. Study the specifications. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - - - - - - $510 

; ; SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - - - - - - 525 

PRICE remains the same, in spite of added SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupé - - - - - 680 
: : i SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette - - - - - - 850 
equipment and wena ns expensive construction, SCIEERICIR: hive Passencon sedan eet ne eee = be 860 
which have greatly increased value. SUPERIOR Light Delivery Car- - - - - - - - - 510 


Nothing Compares With 


There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 


| Applications will be considered 


/CHEVRO 


from high grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered 
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for Economical Transportation 


Peeve ROL ET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Centinued from Page 40) 

“T’ll be the goat,’”’ she said. ‘You tell me. 
women do these things?”’ 

Mr. Ackerson shifted his glance to Miss Gibb. 

“They do them to get husbands,”’ he returned. 

“Everything they do they do to get husbands?” said 
Miss Gibb. 

“They do,’”’ said Mr. Ackerson. 

‘Oh, they do, do they?”’ remarked Miss Gibb in throaty 
tones. 

“And no exceptions,’ added her immediate superior. 
“They all want husbands—all of them. They want hus- 
bands—young, good-looking ones like Phil and me.”’ 

Miss Gibb nodded in assent. 

“Like Phil,’ she conceded. 

“And me,” repeated Mr. Ack- 
erson. ‘‘And there’s the first 
proposition. They all want hus- 
bands, and they go after *em— 
hard. Now, Phil, here’s the 
joker. Wanting ’em and going 
after ’em as they do, you’d think 
they’d get ’em, wouldn’t you? 
Listen, Miss Gibb, do you ever 
read the wedding notices in the 
newspapers from day to day?” 

“As a matter of custom,” re- 
turned Miss Gibb, ‘‘I do.” 

“T don’t,’”’ smiled Mr. Acker- 
son, ‘‘because there aren’t any 
any more. People don’t get mar- 
ried nowadays. They die—a col- 
umn of them every night. But 
there’s no more giving in mar- 
riage; or, if there is, there are 
no takers. Phil, you tell me 
why.” 

Phil now was following his 
immediate superior’s line of talk 
with the same close attention as 
was Miss Gibb. He wondered 
vaguely why. Usually what Eli 
had to say went in one of Phil’s 
ears and came out the other. 

“Again I’ll be the goat,”’ re- 
marked Miss Gibb. 

“The proposition is self- 
evident,” said Mr. Ackerson. 
“The lad—meaning Phil Lowell 
or myself —can’t make the grade. 
The lady aims, but she over- 
shoots the mark. The methods 
she adopts to attract the pros- 
pect are the very methods that 
discourage him. It isn’t the 
monkeyshines so much. 
Monkeyshines in themselves are 
generally effective, and not at 
all expensive. It’s the back- 
ground for the monkeyshines 
that is objectionable. Flesh- 
colored silk stockings and pink 
silk flapperies ——”’ 

““There’s no such term as pink 
silk flapperies!’’ cried Miss Gibb 
empathically. 

“There is—now,” said Mr. 
Ackerson; “‘and please don’t in- 
terrupt. The modern way to get 
a husband is to palpitate and to 
do it in the most expensive way; 
to palpitate in pink silk flap- 
peries, to wear palpitating 
flowers, to ride in palpitating 
motor cars, to eat palpitating 
midnight suppers and to drink 
costly gin to help the palpita- 
tion. Now take Miss Gibb ——”’ 

“T decline to palpitate,”’ said Miss Gibb. 

“We'll take Miss Gibb,”’ went on Mr. Ackerson firmly. 
He chewed gum viciously for a moment. ‘‘There are no 
secrets here,”’ he finally went on. ‘‘ You all know that my 
salary is exactly one hundred dollars a week and not a 
dollar more. Miss Gibb gets fifteen hundred and sixty 
dollars per annum. Phil Lowell pulls down two thousand 
and eighty a year. 

“There are the figures. Now we'll take Miss Gibb, who 
is looking for a husband ——”’ 

“How well informed you are, Mr. Ackerson!’’ said Miss 
Gibb sweetly. 

“Now we'll suppose,”’ proceeded Mr. Ackerson, ‘‘that 
Phil Lowell here would like to marry you.” 

“Yes, yes; go on,’’ interposed Miss Gibb. 

“Or,”’ went on Mr. Ackerson, choking strangely over his 
chewing gum, “‘we’ll suppose that I should want to marry 
you.” 

“T think,” said Miss Gibb haughtily, ‘‘that we’d better 
stick to the first hypothesis.”’ 


Why do 


“All right,’ nodded Mr. Ackerson, ‘‘we’ll just stick to 
Phil. If we don’t he may gowrong. Phil hereisa marriage- 
able young man, with lots of pep and go. He looks at Miss 
Gibb here a hundred times or so a day, and finds Miss 
Gibb is just what he wants.” 

“That’s all that’s necessary, I take it,’’ remarked Miss 
Gibb; ‘‘the gentleman looks at the lady and what he 
says goes.” 

“Phil, however,” continued Mr. Ackerson, “is, as we 
well know, a mathematician. And after a while he stops 
looking at Miss Gibb. Instead he glances with calculating 
eye at Miss Gibb’s two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar fur coat.” 

“Three hundred,’”’ snapped Miss Gibb. 


, 


They Dropped to the Floor of the Veranda, Hung Their Swinging Legs Over the Edge, 
Looked Up at the Moon 


“At her eighteen-dollar hat,” said Mr. Ackerson. 

“Twenty-nine,”’ corrected Miss Gibb. 

““And,’’ added Mr. Ackerson, ‘“‘her forty-dollar perma- 
nent wave.” 

“And,” interposed Miss Gibb, her eyes glittering, “if I 
came here in a thirteen-and-a-half-dollar suit, with three- 
and-a-half-dollar shoes and stringy hair, how long, may I 
ask, would I hold my job with you?” 

Mr. Ackerson continued on in full career. 

“So that in the show-down,”’ he concluded, “‘ Phil Lowell 
here begins to think. If various essential flapperies cost 
Miss Gibb fifteen hundred and sixty dollars a year, they 
will cost him fifteen hundred and sixty dollars a year. And 
fifteen hundred and sixty subtracted from two thousand 
and eighty dollars a year is——— Can any little boy around 
here tell me what is left?” 

Phil Lowell was mightily disturbed about it all. He 
showed it. He stared gloomily at Miss Gibbs’ permanent 
wave. 

“Good night!” cried Phil, aghast. 
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““Now never mind good night,” said Mr. Ackerson, y. 
had made his point. ‘‘You pay attention to your wor 
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ee Elkins’ dinner dance was wringing wet, of cou 
but wetter than usual this trip; too wet in fact. [ty 
well past midnight before Alice Elkins realized it, Al 
was a dull hostess, well aware of her limitations. f, 
wetness was her saving grace; it was the feature, not} 
all distinctive, but eminently satisfactory, that made | 
dances popular. Alice stepped on the gas when thi). 
began to sag. Tonight, however; too much of it, someh, 
Hither spring was in the air or else the radiators were «. 
hot. Alice opened windo 
wide, but it did no good. Spr. 
entered from without and m. 
gled with the moisture, 1. 
mixture was a bit too thi) 
There were sensational occ. 
rences. Alice didn’t like the lc 
of things. She took her hush! 
to one side and whispered wa. 
ings. The alcoholic content of : 
punch bowl underwent a sy 
revision downward. By hj 
past one the concoction had 
generated into inefficient colo; 
lemonade without the first ge. 
blance of authority. There w, 
of course, a big let-down. Noy 
crowd can dance under a \| 
blanket, particularly a dry o, 
There was a mad rush for f; 
and fuzzy overcoats. Only ; 
drys—a handful—kept dane; 
gayly on. 

In a dressing room there ys 
a conference held behind clo} 
doors. The disaffected paris 
took swift account of sto. 
Parker Montgomery, always | 
pendable, was remarkably y| 
heeled. He had with him t 
two-quart vacuum bottles ful 
irreproachable cocktails, |; 
name led all the rest. The nit 
was young. Under cover of ¢ 
hubbub somebody called up 1- 
toni’s. Tortoni’s was open. "¢ 
balmy weather had brought | 
many people, the orchestra 15 
fine; everything was gog 
strong. All was as it should } 
There was an immediate ef 
tive exodus in the directioni 
Tortoni’s. 

It was a case of every man] 
himself and lady, and the dil 
take the hindmost. 

The devil, as it happened, tk 
Phil Lowell and Effie Sherid). 
Invariably they herded with ¢ 
wets, because overmuch exc» 
ment lay that way. Somehov)t 
other, in this imminent stir 
pede, they found they we 
bringing up the rear. Whenty 
reached the outer air they foid 
that all the cars had gone wl 
out them; they had been {t 
ignominiously behind. Phil » 
serted Effie for a moment id 
ran back into the house to t» 
phone for a taxi. Returning! 
found Effie on the poreh whe 
he had left her, singing to her 
a little lilting tune. Spring 
caught her off her guard. | 
met Phil halfway. She caught him by the arm and gigg!. 
Phil Lowell giggled too. That was the way they felt. | 

“Let’s sit down,” said Effie. L 

They dropped to the floor of the veranda, hung t!" 
swinging legs over the edge, looked up at the moon. TY 
clung tightly to each other.. To Phil, Effie in her fur at 
seemed somewhat bulky, which she wasn’t; and very wi? 
and live and wriggling, which she surely was. Effie’s 
sparkled in the moonlight. 

“Sit here forever this way,’’ murmured Phil Lowell 

“TLet’s,” said Effie, squirming upward to get anol?! 
kiss. 

“Can’t,”’ said Phil regretfully. ‘‘ Here comes taxi.” 

“Must take taxi,” assented Effie Sheridan. She * 
intoxicated with night air and moonshine; ready for 
thing; she was happy; Phil Lowell was a darling; ne 
told him so. The joy of life lay on ahead. F 

Phil bundled her into the taxi. Inside they leaned ag@° 
each other, palpitating. | 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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REPUTATION 


The man who builds and the man who buys are both beneficiaries 
| of a good ‘reputation. To the one it is a continuous spur and an 
incentive —to the other the strongest of all guarantees that what 
he buys is worthy. = We sometimes speak of winning a reputation 
as though that were the final goal. The truth is contrary to this. 
Reputation is a reward, to be sure, but it is really the beginning, 
not the end of endeavor. It should not be the signal for a let-down, 
but, rather, a reminder that the standards which won recognition 
can never again be lowered. From him who gives much— much 
is forever after expected. = Reputation is never completely earned— 
it is always being earned. It is a reward—but in a much more 
profound sense it is a continuing responsibility. = That which 
is mediocre may deteriorate and no great harm be done. That 
which has been accorded a good reputation is forever forbidden 
to drop below its own best. It must ceaselessly strive for higher 
standards. If your name means much to your public—you 
are doubly bound to keep faith. You have formed a habit of 
high aspiration which you cannot abandon—and out of that 
habit created a reputation which you dare not disown without 
drawing down disaster. = There is an iron tyranny which compels 
men who do good work to go on doing good work. The name 
of that beneficent tyranny is reputation. There is an inflexible 
law which binds men who build well to go on building well. 
The name of that benevolent law is reputation. There is an 
insurance which infallibly protects those whose reason for buy- 
ing is that they believe in a thing and its maker. The name 
of that kindly insurance is reputation. = Choose without fear 
that which the generality of men join you in approving. There 
is no higher incentive in human endeavor than the reward 
of reputation— and no greater responsibility than the responsi 
bility which reputation compels all of us to assume. Out of 

that reward and out of that responsibility come the very best 

of which the heart and mind and soul of man are capable. 


President, Packard Motor 'Car Company 


[It Doesn't 
Show 


In the old days, before Mennen 
Shaving Cream took the unpleasant- 
ness out of shaving, it required 
lotions, creams, hot towels and what 
not to relieve that kiln-dried, smart- 
ing sensation caused by old fashioned 
soap. 

But men discovered very quickly 
that after a Mennen shave their 
skin felt so smooth and fine that a 
flick of talcum was all it needed. 
Talcum protects from wind and sun 
and removes that peculiar shine 
which sometimes remains after a 
close shave. 

Also, it gives the skin a satiny 
feel, which is rather pleasant, and 
produces that highly groomed ap- 
pearance which novelists mention. 

The only trouble with ordinary 
talcum is that most men are still a 
bit sensitive about powder—they 
shy from the association of beauty 
requisites. They would rather be 
uncomfortable than effeminate. 

And a white talcum certainly 
does show. 

So in line with the Mennen policy 
of finding out what people need 
and giving it to them, we developed 
a talcum which does not show. We 
call it Mennen Talcum for Men. It 
isn’t exactly flesh color—rather what 
you would call neutral in tone. Sort 
of blends with the color of the skin. 
You can use all you like and no one 
will know. Mighty handy at night 
when you haven’t time or the dis- 
position to shave for a party, for it 
successfully conceals a day’s growth. 
Comes in handy, square tin which 
fits your traveling toilet kit. The 
perfume is mild, pleasant and un- 
noticeable. 

I would be glad to throw in a 
sample of Mennen Talcum for Men 
if you will send 10 cents for my 
demonstrator tube of Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
“Ride like this forever,’’ exclaimed Phil 


at length. 
“‘Can’t. Here’s Tortoni’s,’ returned 
Effie Sheridan. 


At Tortoni’s, Parker Montgomery, who 
was Effie’s brother-in-law, descended upon 
them like a thousand of vacuum bottles. 
““You’re just in time,”’ said Parker. 

Then he stopped. There was something 
strangely reckless in Effie’s sparkling eyes; 
something he had never seen in them be- 
fore. 

“Here, you, what’s the matter with 
you?” queried Parker. 

Effie’s sister, who was Parker’s wife, laid 
a forbidding hand upon the vacuum bottle. 

“‘Not for her, Parker,’ said this lady. 
“She ought to be home in bed.” 

Effie giggled musically. She turned up 
the tip of her inoffensive little nose. 

‘Friendly adviser,’”’ giggled Effie, ‘“‘take 
a friend’s advice. You don’t know any- 
thing, you two,” said Effie. ‘“‘We’ve been 
sitting on the edge of the world, hanging 
our feet over—Phil and J. It’s fun.” 

Effie couldn’t keep still. The dance 
music was setting her on fire. In an excess 
of action or reaction, Effie flung herself into 
the nearest pair of arms and whirled away. 
The arms belonged to Harry Valentine, an 
old, old friend of Effie’s. Harry was a 
jaunty, knowing, devil-may-care personage 
who had a way with him. He permitted 
Effie to dance him down the length of the 
long room; then he drew her deftly into a 
dusky corner behind an ample screen. He 
prepared for sentimental action. 

“What have you done with Amy?” 
queried Effie, attempting to sprinkle cold 
water upon her venturesome companion. 

“That’s the idea,’ nodded Harry Val- 
entine. ‘‘You must understand that there 
are times when a man must get away from 
Amy. There are times when a man must be 
alone—with you.” 

When Phil Lowell reéntered the arena 
of events from the direction of the cloak- 
room there was no Effie to be seen. There 
were others to be seen, however; among 
them Amy Herndon, a dark, bewildering 
young woman who up to that moment of 
his life had invariably treated Phil with 
supercilious superiority, if not with con- 
tumely. Now she caught him by the arm. 
Her black eyes importuned him.’ She clung 
to him with unwarranted persistence. 

“Want me to show you somethin’ in- 
t’restin’, Phil dear?’’ demanded Amy Hern- 


on. 

“T’m looking for my girl,’’ said Phil. 

Amy Herndon clutched him to herself. 

“T’ll find her for you,’’ whispered Amy 
mysteriously. ‘“‘You come with me.” She 
dragged him outside, into the brilliant, 
balmy air, and drew him to the far end of a 
long veranda. ‘‘We’ll spy and eavesdrop,” 
whispered Amy. ‘‘I’m finding Effie for you. 
You look through that window, Phil. You’ll 
find Effie there.”’ 

Phil looked. He could see perfectly. 
Among other things he noted that Harry 
Valentine’s left hand was clutching Effie 
Sheridan’s left shoulder. Phil drew back. 
He declined to look further. Something 
somewhere inside of him made him feel 
unaccountably sick and faint. Amy Hern- 
don met his woebegone stare with an in- 
dignant glance. 

““Harry’s my man,” said Amy Herndon, 
trembling. She flashed an engagement ring 
before Phil’s eyes. ‘‘Eight hundred dol- 
lars, Phil,’’ she laughed hysterically, “‘and 
it isn’t paid for yet. Harry bought it on 
the installment plan.”’ 

She laughed some more. Her hand crept 
up about Phil’s neck. ‘‘ Harry doesn’t own 
me out and out,’’ she went on; ‘‘not yet. 
On the installment plan, that’s all. Phil, 
Phil,’”’ she whispered, “‘you can kiss me all 


| you please.”’ 


Phil, for many reasons that he didn’t 
stop to analyze, kissed her all he pleased— 
and more. 

“Nice hair you’ve got, Phil,’ said the 
lady, rumpling it; ‘‘nice hair—hair any 
girl would love to touch. Harry,” she cried, 


_ “‘you look at me and Phil!” 


Harry and Effie Sheridan responded. 
They stepped through the French window. 
Harry, still with one hand on Effie’s shoul- 
der, waved Phil to one side. 

“You have no permanent rights—no 
permanent rights to that lady,’’ he warned 
Phil airily. ‘I’ve got all permanent rights 
to Amy. You’ve got none.” 

“Phil,” cried Effie sharply—‘‘ Phil, you 
get away from her!” 

For answer Amy mercilessly tousled 
Phil’s hair. 
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“The kind of hair that any girl would 
love to touch,’”’ mused Amy. She made a 
little moue at Harry Valentine and one at 
Effie. ‘‘We didn’t begin it,’’ she advised 
them. ‘Man is an imitative animal, and 
so is woman.” 

“Phil,” cried Effie, quivering, ‘‘you be- 
have yourself! You come with me at once! 
You call a taxi and you take me home!” 

Phil called a taxi. Once inside the taxi, 
they made up to their own personal satis- 
faction. It was a reckless taxi, this. It 
lurched about corners on two wheels, terri- 
fying Effie in the most delightful manner. 
Effie made believe that she was very, very 
tipsy. Effie’s house was one of a brown- 
stone row of houses, all of them alike. Phil 
discharged the taxi when they got there. 
They made believe they couldn’t find the 
house. When they found it they made be- 
lieve they couldn’t negotiate the front- 
porch steps without much mutual help. 
Unlocking the door was an orgy of giggles. 
Once inside, Effie made it known that she 
couldn’t, by any range of possibility, make 
her way upstairs. Snickering, they started 
to remove their footgear. They heard a 
noise. They scampered— Effie to her room, 
Phil to the spring night outside. 


qr 


EXT day there was a let-down. Spring 

was still-in evidence; spring with a 
vengeance; a damp, raw, cold, clammy 
morning. Phil crept, shamefaced, to the 
cashier’s window and groveled, shivering, 
for another slight advance. The cashier 
sniffed disdainfully; .told him this would 
have to last him until pay day. 

“‘Now, never mind good morning,” said 
Mr. Eli Ackerson, “‘you pay attention to 
your work.” 

Mr. Ackerson meant it this time. He, 
too, was cold and raw and clammy. Phil 
Lowell paid attention to his work until 
eleven; then he went downstairs to the 
Monumental Drug Store and bought his 
morning drink—sweet and thick and cold 
and satisfying. It cost him twenty cents. 
At 3 P.M. he had another one—another 
twenty cents. 

He drank these concoctions in gloomy 
retrospection, introspection. Where was it 
going to end? What was life anyhow? A 
dance, a taxi and a dinner. For three years 
now he’d been doing it—just that and 
nothing else. For five years, ten years, he 
would be doing it—just those things, noth- 
ing else. He knew, because he knew men 
five years, ten years, older than himself. 
They were still doing, at their ages, what 
he was doing at his age. Where was the 
stopping point? For the next six months, 
Phil knew, would be a repetition of the last 
six months. He’d keep on rushing Effie 
just so long as Effie’d let him, and Effie’d 
let him just so long as somebody who 
meant business didn’t come along. There 
were such men; he knew them. Harry Val- 
entine might be such a man. Harry was 
making twice Phil’s money—maybe. If 
not Harry, then somebody else; somebody 
thirty-five, somebody forty, somebody 
with the price. That was the whole thing. 
And old Eli Ackerson was right. Price— 
there was the essential. Nobody was get- 
ting married—nobody who didn’t have the 
price. 

And the inevitable followed: Those who 
had the price could have their pick. 

All right! If somebody with the price 
ever laid eyes on Effie, good night! She 
could have anybody that she wanted, that 
girl. And she would marry, Phil knew. You 
couldn’t keep a girl like that from marrying 
somebody. That much was sure. Very well 
and very good. Where did he, Phil Lowell, 
get off? He got off just where he’d been 
getting off and nowhere else. A dinner, a 
taxi, a dance, He had cash enough for 
that; that was his limit. Not one step 
could he get beyond that limit. Next year 
it would be the same, and next, and next— 
so on forever. He was stymied, but Effie 
wasn’t. Effie could take her pick. Good 
night! Right now, this minute, some chap 
with the price might be looking her over, 
sizing her up, falling for her. And Phil 
couldn’t help it. He could look on; he 
could offer a taxi, a dance, a dinner—noth- 
ing else. Good night! 

That night, early, he made his way to 
Effie’s house, and with queer, ineffectual 
sounds in his throat he told Effie all about 
it. Effie listened; listened with wide open 
eyes; listened with palpitating heart; lis- 
tened hungrily. 

“You poor boy!” cried Effie, quivering 
with sympathy. 

‘Poor is right,” groaned Phil. 
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him, ‘‘what can be done about 
Phil wagged his head helplessly, | 
“T don’t know,” eried Phil forlo 
“There’s only one thing in the wo) 
want.” Py 
“And that, Phil?” cried Effie Sher}, 
*‘ Allthat I want,’’ said Phil, “‘is justy,,’ 
Effie caught Phil about the neck), 
drew his head to her warm lips. 
“And all that I want,” she whisper j 
his ear, ‘‘is just you.” 
““You—mean—it?”’ gasped Phil Lo, 
“Forever!” returned Effie. 
““We—we're engaged!” cried Phil, | 
“Yes,” said Effie. ‘‘Nice, isn’t it?s 
are lots of people that I know.” i 
A facer, that, and true. Almost ey, 
body that Phil knew was engaged, or jg 
about to be, or just getting overit. 
“‘This,’”’ he said, ‘‘is going to stick, ¥ 
get the ring tomorrow.” 
Effie quivered at the idea of a ring. yj 
she thought about it soberly—too sol} 
in fact. 
“Phil,” she queried, “how much ‘ye 
you going to pay for my engagerpt 
ring?” 1 
“Does it make any difference?” quex 
Phil. 
It seemed to, to Effie. 
“‘T’d like to know,” she said. 


“Phil, Phil,” cried Effie, snug 
it all?” 


savings bank,” said Phil. 
“Is that all you’ve got?” cried Effic 
““Ye-es,’”’ admitted Phil. 
“Tt isn’t much, is it?’’ smiled Effie, 
“Tt’s three hundred dollars,” retw 
Phil. | 
“And how much,’ persisted Eg 
‘‘were you going to pay for my ring?” 
“Three hundred dollars,” returned lll 
Effie shook her head. | 
“‘T don’t want to wear a three-hund} 
dollar ring,’’ she said. ‘‘It doesn’t re| 
show. Amy Herndon u | 
Here was a jolt. Phil couldn’t helps 
membering what old Eli Ackerson | 


: 


dollar ring. t 
Harry Valentine was paying for it onie 
installment plan. 
*“‘Listen,’”’ said Phil, “‘1’ll get you onit 
any price you want.” | 
“Listen, Phil,” said Effie, “‘you bring 
the three hundred. Let me pick out 
ring. But you’ve got to let me take} 
time.” 
“Take anything you want I’ve g 
said Phil; ‘‘only, sometime, remem 
Hs going to have you. You mean 
e ” 


‘With all my heart,” said Effie Sheric 

So far, so good. Effie took a lot of t 
selecting her engagement ring. Notl 
seemed to satisfy her; she kept puttingl 
the fatal day. Meantime she told her ft 
ily solemnly that she was engaged to Fl 
Her fond mother took it lightly; treatelt 
as one of Effie’s jokes; declined, in factit 
any time to consider it in any other lijt 
Effie’s sister, Mrs. Parker Montgom/ 
took Effie to one side and gave her e 
dickens. : 

“You little idiot!” cried Effie’s sist 
shaking her. 

“But it’s real,”’ said Effie. 

“‘Don’t let me hear you talk of it,” 4 
Effie’s sister, “spoiling all your chance 

“What chances?” queried Effie blan' 

‘As if you didn’t know!” cried Efis 
sister. “A girl like you! One would thk 
you never took a good look at yoursel! 
the mirror. Don’t you know that you ! 
get a fifteen-thousand-dollar-a-year ma! 
you make a try?” 

“An old one,” said Effie. ‘ i 

‘“‘What’s: the difference?” snapped ! 
sister. ‘‘If you’re going to live you'll nf 
fifteen thousand dollars in a town like t 
if you need a cent. I married for love‘! 
look at me!” s | 

Effie looked at her sister. Her sister !4 
married Parker Montgomery becaé 
Parker Montgomery was the only eligi 
of her acquaintance with a seven-thousa° 
dollar job. Effie’s sister had left no st® 
unturned to annex Parker Montgomery’ 
herself for what Parker could furnish in : 
way of material satisfaction. 4 

“For love,” said Effie’s sister, “and li 
at me! Don’t let me ever hear of this you 


department head in the Monumental. 
fortified himself with a marshmallow 


stairs, and then stole in to see Mr. 4 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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udson Coach ‘1625 = 


Just What is its Value? 
Important Thoughts for Closed Car Buyers 


DSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


i 


There are two types of closed cars that sell 


under #2000. 


Consider them well before you buy. 


One features its fancy body and fittings with 
clock, trunk, dome lights, vanity cases and 
cigar lighter. In open models such a car sells 


at about #1000. 


The other type is the Hudson Coach, mounted 
on the famous Super-Six chassis. More than 
120,000 Super-Sixes are in service. Official tests 
mark it one of the truly great automobiles. For 
seven years its sales have led all fine cars. 


And with its new and improved Super-Six 
motor you get the best Hudson ever built. It 
has a smoothness unknown to earlier models. 
Its reliability and endurance excel even those 


Speedster, $1525 


7 Passenger Phaeton, 81575 


Hudsons that have registered more than 
100,000 miles of service. 


And you will like the Coach. 


It has a sturdy simplicity. Essential comforts are 
provided. There is nothing sluggish about its 
performance. It is built to stand the hardest kind 
of service. A trans-continental tour or a shopping 
trip can be made with equal comfort and security. 


Doors and windows stay snug fitting. Rumbling 
noises are entirely absent. The seats are low, com- 
fortable and cozily arranged. There is ample space 
for luggage and tools in the locker at the rear. 


Radiator shutters and motometer give summer 
driving efficiency without need for hood covers 
in winter. 


You will be proud to own a Hudson Coach. 


The Coach, $1625 The Sedan, $2295 


Freight and Tax Extra 


(5150) 


EE you are planning a trip to the Orient 
you should know about the U. S. Gov- 
ernment-owned ships which have brought 
nearer to you the mysteries, the fascination 
and the sheer beauties of the East. 


Not until you have traveled on these 
palatial ships—your ships—will you know 
how delightful ocean travel can be. Luxu- 
rious appointments, every modern conven- 
lence, every comfort, and every facility for 
diversion! Operated for the Govern- 
ment by the famous Admiral Line, 
they offer service that will delight 
the most fastidious traveler. 


Send the information blank below today 
for interesting and valuable descriptions. 


Write for Booklet 


If you are planning an ocean trip, send 
the information blank below. Your Gov- 
ernment has prepared a new booklet 
telling about your ships. Send for ittoday. 
It contains a host of exquisite views of 
the ships. Every American will be proud 
of them as he turns the pages. It will 
be sent without any obligation. 


1 
F 


Next Sailings are: 
S. S. President Jackson Nov. 11 
S. S. President Grant Nov, 25 
S. S. President Jefferson Dec. 9 
S. S. President Madison Dec. 21 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office Washington, D. C. 
A 2478 


Please send without obligation the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. I am con- 
sidering a trip to The Orient [1] to Europe 
to South America G. I would travel rst class 
2d 1) 3d (. Going alone (J with family with 
others (]. 


If 1 go date will be about = 


Name 


Occupation 


Address 


For accommodations and sailings address local agents or 


The Admiral Line 


17 State Street - - New York City 
112 West Adams Street - Chicago, II. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. - - Seattle, Wash. 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Office 2478 


| Sheridan. It was madness. 


| Effie told her family. 


Washington, D. C. 
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in his private office. As he entered the 
office Phil saw that Mr. Sheridan was busy 
with somebody at his desk. He saw that 
that somebody was Parker Montgomery. 
He saw Mr. Sheridan tear a check from his 
eheck book and hand it reluctantly to 
Parker. Parker, the glint of triumph in his 
eye, tucked it into his vest pocket and 
swung out, hailing Phil Lowell as he went. 
Phil Lowell sidled up to Mr. Sheridan’s 
desk and laid his case before that gentle- 
man. Mr. Sheridan heard him through. 
Then Mr. Sheridan held up his hands with 
the air of one about to become the victim 
of a highway robbery. 

“Oh, my boy, my boy!” cried Mr. Sheri- 
dan. “I can support my daughters while 
they’re single, but deliver me from sup- 
porting them after they get married! I can 
control my own family to some extent so 
long as it’s one family. But I’ve got two 
families on my hands, and I can’t stand a 
third. Don’t ask me anything today. Come 
around ten years from now. Maybe I’ll be 
feeling better then.” 

Inside of ten days the verdicts were all 
in. All relatives, friends, confidants and 
confidantes had had their say. The thing 
was settled in the negative. There was no 
possibility of Phil Lowell marrying Effie 
It was suicide. 
It was worse than that. It was a monu- 
mental joke. 

Iv 
N THE evening of July twenty-eighth 
Effie Sheridan left her father’s shack in 
the Adirondacks with the ostensible pur- 
pose of spending two weeks with Amy 
Herndon at the shore. 

‘“Don’t expect any letters from me,” 
“T’ll be too busy. 
I’m going to tie up to the first eligible bach- 
elor I meet.” 

On the afternoon of the following day 
Effie appeared at the Sheridan town house, 
accompanied by escort. The escort was 
Phil Lowell. They reached there about six 
o’clock, opened up the house to a comfort- 
able extent, sat on the front porch with their 


| arms about each other in full view of the 


deserted street, and at ten o’clock or there- 
abouts they disappeared into the house. 
Curious-minded neighbors who had not 


_ yet left town took note of this. Next morn- 
| ing Phil Lowell, glancing furtively about 


him, left the house at half past eight. Effie 
was not visible that day at all. When Phil 
got back that afternoon Effie took him up 
to her room. 

‘Everything in this room,” said Effie, 
“belongs to me.” 

“‘Tt’s some room,”’ said Phil soberly. 

‘“You come with me,”’ said Effie. 

She took him to the attic. She took him 
to the cellar. She had corralled a discarded 
refrigerator, a used-up gas stove, a kitchen 
table with a broken leg and a multitude of 
dilapidated chairs. 

““What’s mine is mine,” said Effie; ‘‘and 
as for the rest of this stuff, they won’t even 
know it’s gone.” 

To the amazement of the neighbors, 
Phil and Effie stayed on in that house until 
the first of August. On the first of August a 
disreputable-looking van backed up to the 
curb, was loaded to the gunwale and 
ambled down the street, with Phil and 
Effie seated next the driver, swinging their 
legs to the tune of the motor’s beat. 

They landed in St. Mary’s Lane. St. 
Mary’s Lane was a muddy, narrow little 
street; the home of artisans, lined with 
rows of narrow little five-room houses built 
of frame, fifteen feet wide and twenty-five 
feet deep. The battered van drew up be- 
fore No. 27 in this street. Forty-one chil- 
dren immediately surrounded it. Seven 
pipe smokers left seven front doorsteps and 
drew up at a respectful distance. A pretty 
girl darted out upon the little porch next 
door. Effie recognized her presence with a 
flip of the hand and then deftly swung her- 


| self from the seat of the van into Phil 
| Lowell’s arms below. It took less than an 


hour to install the furniture inside the 


| house. 


The pretty girl next door came in and 
helped. Her eyes were glistening. Every 
once in a while she stole a furtive glance 
at Phil and Effie as they clutched each 
other in some corner or behind adoor. That 
evening the pretty girl brought her young 
man in toseethem. The young man looked 
about him critically. 

“You ain’t moved in,” he said. 

Effie led the procession to the second 
floor. 

“We've got a bedroom,’ she assured 
him. 
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The young man gasped for breath. That 
room was a knock-out. He had never 
hoped to see a bedroom like to that. But he 
shook his head. 

“She'll be wanting one just like it,” 
grumbled he, but with a wistful look at his 
sweetheart. 

““You see,’’ explained the pretty girl to 
Effie, “‘he wants that we should start right 
off, without a thing. And he wants that we 
should live in a bum neighborhood, with 
foreigners. I don’t see it, after living sort of 
swell here in St. Mary’s Lane for all my 
life. It’s not respectable to go off and live in 
a bum neighborhood like that.”’ 

‘‘She’ll be wanting a room just like this,” 
grumbled the young man. He was a likely 
chap, Effie admitted to herself, with a 
quick, eager and yet bashful eye that had 
its way with a girl; tall and broad- 
shouldered, almost twice the size of Phil; 
the kind of boy who could take his pick of 
girls. ‘‘But where do I get off to get the 
coin?” he said, his wistful glance still upon 
his girl. 

Phil Lowell had a two weeks’ vacation. 


, 


: He spent it in St. Mary’s Lane with Effie. 


Together they draped some cheesecloth 
curtains in the front windows—they cost a 
pretty penny too. They painted walls and 
trim and floors and ceilings. They patched 
up such furniture as they had been able to 
gather together. And when they weren’t 
in the kitchen with their heads together 
over the doubtful gas stove, they were 
living life up in Effie’s room. At the end of 
two weeks Effie dropped Amy Herndon a 
line, explaining now in full why she had not 
made her advent at the shore. She wrote 
her mother briefly that she was living with 
Phil Lowell at 27 St. Mary’s Lane. Then 
she waited for the storm to burst. Amy 
was the first in line. She dragged Harry 
Valentine with her. Harry Valentine de- 
clined to inspect their quarters. He sat out 
on the front stoop and flirted desperately 
with the pretty girl next door. Both Harry 
and the girl next door were experts at this 
game. 

Inside, Amy looked about her in disdain. 

“But you’ve got nothing—nothing, 
Effie!’”’ she wailed. ‘‘ Not even a piano!”’ 

“‘T’ve got Phil,” said Effie with a queer, 
knowing little smile that goaded Amy to 
desperation. Amy had a sudden thought. 

‘You never even showed me your en- 
gagement ring,”’ she cried. 

‘“‘T haven’t got an engagement ring,”’ said 
Effie. 

Amy looked at her eight-hundred-dollar 
triumph. 

‘Effie!’ she cried as though the last 
trump had blown. “‘No engagement ring!”’ 

“T tell you,” returned Effie, ‘‘I’ve got 
Phil.” 

Amy looked out at the muddy street; 
looked at the swarm of children. 

“T -wouldn’t live here for a thousand 
Phils,’”’ said Amy. 

But Effie caught her by the arm. Effie 
drew aside the cheesecloth curtain. 

** Amy,”’ said Effie, ‘“‘do you see that man 
across the street, smoking a pipe, upon 
that porch?” 

“What about him?” returned Amy. 

“That man,’”’ went on Effie, drawing a 
deep breath of excitement, “has got six- 
teen children and nine grandchildren, and 
he never earned over a thousand dollars a 
year in his life. All his children—born right 
here in St. Mary’s Lane.” 

“That man!” cried Amy Herndon. She 
regarded him with interest. ‘‘Sixteen chil- 
dren!’’ she gasped. She stared at the man, 
wondering. It came to her suddenly that 
she was gazing out on something like real 
life. ‘“‘This is no place for me,’’ said Amy. 

Sadly she gathered up Harry Valentine 
from his point of vantage on the front stoop 
and went her way. She went back to the 
shore. Harry Valentine was more friendly. 
Harry came over evening after evening, and 
sat out on the porch and flirted with that 
girl; and when the girl was all alone she 
flirted back. 

The Parker Montgomerys came next. 
Effie’s sister held up her hands in holy 
horror. 

“You can’t live here!”’ she cried. 

“We're living here,” smiled Effie. And 
that was that. 

Effie’s mother came in, hot and nervous 
and excited, from a morning train. She 
was scandalized. Some of her curious 
neighbors had written her. 

‘“Where is Phil?’’ she demanded. 

“Phil,” said Effie sweetly, ‘‘is down- 
town, earning my living and his own.” 

“You'll have to get married and at 
once,” said Effie’s mother. 


“We're not going to 
mother,’’ returned Effie. § 
mother to the window. “Do 
little man going into that li 
said Effie. ‘‘ Well, that little 
us in that little church the d 


door and her fellow were the wit 
neighbors know that we're all rig. 
wouldn’t have us here.” é 
Her mother sank down int 
whose bad leg immediately i 
Effie helped her to a safer resi, 
Her mother gasped for breath. 
“Tt is just ruin!” cried her mc 
“Tt might have been,” said Bf} | 
went on Effie as she saw hery 
glance roving about the poveri 
rooms, “‘if you’re thinking abou 
furniture you’d best have ano 
But ten tons of coal would suit f 
won’t be long now before wint' y 
here.” 
“Winter!” cried her mothe) 
don’t imagine you’re going to spi] 
ter in this house!” t 
Effie looked her mother full ir} 
“T may spend twenty winte j 
house for all I know,”’ she said, _ 
“But all your friends!” protege 
Sheridan. | 
““My friends,” returned Effie» 
dening superciliousness, “‘have 4) 
thing but what they want. Myi 
not married, and I am.” 
At eleven o’clock on the morr,g 
return to work Phil Lowell st 
stairs to the Monumental Drug} 
get his customary drink. He puijj 
in his pocket. He had nothing lf 
dollar bill. He didn’t take a chi 
morning. He didn’t take a dil 
afternoon. Across the way fromh 
Monumental Building there rar 
city market. After hours that 
Phil made his way over to le 
market. He bought a poundf 
with forty cents--a pound of ral 
the price of two insignificant glass 
He looked about him. For fortye 
could buy fifteen bananas or eial 
or a fine fresh mackerel or a poun(! 
or a dozen eggs; any one of the 
forty cents a day that he used) 
away would keep life going in hix 
Effie. The price of a shine, the ec 
ley fares, the dollar and a half thai 
for a new necktie once a month - 
“By gorry,” thought Phil as hr 
it all, ‘Eff and I are living life!” 
It was hard to sense. But thi 
truth was there; he couldn’t { 
from it. He was founding a hom! 
beginning a career. There were | 
no dances and no dinners. Ther¢/ 
life as they lived it at 27 St. Mars 


Effie’s door. 
whimpering man stood on her \ 
His face was swollen, bleeding. 

‘Effie,’ faltered this individu 
let me in.” 
Effie let him in, followed him 
little parlor. 
“The coward!’ cried this me 
beat me up! Twice as big as me! 1 
me up, I tell you!” ; 
He held a bloody handkerchief i 
eye, this man. He was fe Vi 
Effie got some water and dabbe( 
face. 
“Tt’s not so bad,” she said; “but 
I knew that it might come to this. ! 
man isn’t a coward. He’s just (é 
his rights. You know all that.” 
Harry Valentine forgot his 
tears. _ 
“T know this,” cried Harry Vé 
starting up. “I know this—that nh 
the kind would have happened! 
hadn’t held me off, and held m¢! 
held me off. Do you know what tl 
that beat me up is making? He's 
marry that girl next door on next) 
ing. The girl, she told me. I’m ma! 
times what that guy pulls down. } 
But he’s going to marry her; hes 
marry her tonight. They had the' 
row just over me, and she’s givel! 
marries her tonight. You get me 
is Phil?” * 
“Out selling insurance,” d 
“He'll be back by ten.” ] 
“T’m glad he’s out,” said Harr, 
got to unload this on somebody 
Amy—putting me off, putting 
What everybody says. Take goo 
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Here is fhe most sought formodel that ever bore 
the Pierce-Arrow name— fhe Enclosed Drive 
| Limousine. Rich and complete in appointments, 
| unapproached in performance, it serves both as 
| a ¢hauffeur-driven Limousine and an owner- 
| driven Sedan. The change is ingtantaneously ac- 
I complished by acompletely disappearing French 
plateglass partition. As a Limousine, it affords 
| isolation from fhe chauffeur’s compartment; a 
dictaphoneprovidescommunication wifthdriver. 
As a Sedan, it offers a companionable arrange- 
ment for all occupants. The transformation is 
perfect and complete. No pillars to obstruct 
| fhe view; clear, wide vision assured from rear 
to front. Each individual owner selects his 
own exterior finish and upholstery. Pierce- 
Arrow distributors and dealers in most locali- 
ties are able to make fairly prompt deliveries. 
Open Cars $5250 + Closed Cars $7000 


At Buffalo 
Prices in Canada upon application 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
| Buffalo, New York 
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Watch This 


Column 


BABY PEGGY in 
“Little Red Riding Hood” 


HISis how Johnny Held, Jr., 

famous artist, sees BABY 
PEGGY and The Wolf in “Little 
Red Riding Hood,” a Century 
Special Production which has 
just been released. Can you 
imagine this fairy story in mo- 
tion-pictureswith all the strange 
characters it involves? 


Every child will want to see it. And 
the grown people who knew these 
fairy-characters thirty, forty and 
fifty years ago will be just as anx- 
ious. Ithasbeenputonelaborately, 


and BABY PEGGY does the most 


surprising acting of her “‘stage- 


The story of “‘Little Red Riding 
Hood” excited me more when | 
was a child than any other fairy- 
tale the books contained. It lin- 
gered longer in my mind, and when 
this picture was finished I was just 
as eager to see it as any child 
could possibly be. It willaffect you 
grown-ups the same way. 


UNIVERSAL CENTURY COM- 
EDIES have become very ambi- 
tious. They havegathered someas- 
tonishing talent,such as’ Queenie,” 
the trick horse; “‘Brownie,” the 
wonder dog; and Johnny Fox, the 
freckle-faced boy comedian. It 
will pay you exhibitors to watch 
for them and book them. 

And bear in mind the unalterable 
fact that you can’t'see all the best 
pictures unless you see UNIVER- 
SAL’S. Rememberthegreat success 
of ““TheStorm,”’ ‘‘Human Hearts,” 
“Under Two Flags’’—all UNI- 
VERSAL’S, and many more of the 


same high character on the way. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President 


g 


1600 Broadway, Ne 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

Do this. Don’t do that. Do everything 
but what you want to do. Do everything 
but what you started out to do. Just 
wait!” 

““Why don’t you have it out with Amy?” 
queried Effie. 

Harry started up again. 


“Have you got a _ telephone?” he 
queried. 
“No,” said Effie. 


Harry stared at her. 

“You haven’t got a phone?” he cried. 

“Not yet, but soon,” said Effie. ‘“‘We 
haven’t got a telephone, but we’ve got a 
baby, Harry.” 

“T know darn well you have,” said 


| Harry. 


“‘Do you want to see him?” demanded 
Effie. 

“T do not!” cried Harry Valentine. ‘‘I 
want to see Amy, that’s who I want to 
see.” 

But he didn’t see Amy; he put it off. 
A black eye is unconvincing. Effie got 
Phil to drop Amy a postal card when Phil 
got back that night, and next. afternoon 


£ZG . Z » 
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the times that was!—Kipling. 


“THE times that was!’’ What memories 

that phrase brings forth! I have been 
importuned many times by friends to set 
down on paper such incidents as I may 
remember of my long and I hope useful 
career. These friendly requests I have dis- 
missed with the contempt they deserve, as 
I cannot imagine why the vulgar curiosity 
of the public should be satisfied by me as it 
has been satisfied by so many other—that 
is, so many notoriety seekers. 

But the public is not my public. My 
public is made up of the cognoscenti—the 
intelligentzia, who seek not to gratify idle 
curiosity but only to stimulate their intel- 
lects by studying my life as a, I hope, not 
insignificant part of their own times. 

Such was the argument with which the 
treasurer of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
overcame my reluctance to write these 
memoirs. The argument is not wholly his 
own, and indeed is almost entirely mine, 
but he deserves the credit for inspiring it in 
my mind. How remarkable it is that a 
small pink slip of paper with just a few 
words on it should accomplish what the 
arguments of one’s friends fail to! Such is 


| the value of clear, simple English. 


‘“‘Simple!’”’ I have tried to make that 
word the keynote of my whole life. I was 
born in simple surroundings, of simple 
parents, and now that I am, however unde- 
servedly, rich and famous all over the civi- 
lized world, I have tried to preserve in my 
New York mansion, my Newport cottage, 
my chateau in Brittany, and my country 
seat in Kent the same note of simplicity, 


| regardless of expense. 


It was in the Brittany chateau that these 
reminiscences of my life and times were dic- 
tated to my secretaries. In my simple but 
palatial seventeen-room suite, in the east 
wing, where so many distinguished person- 
ages have been my guests, I have my pri- 
vate office, fitted only with a simple but 
palatial mahogany desk and an equally 
simple but palatial mahogany chair inlaid 
with gold and silver ornaments of simple 
but palatial design. 

At this point I am reminded by my secre- 
taries that I am expected to join a picnic 
party given by the Duchess of Oof, and that 
even now my simple but palatial limousine 
is at the door to take me there, followed by 
my simple but palatial touring car with the 


| lunch. So, my friends, I must perforce leave 


you for a little. A rivederci. 


i 


F I HAD realized what a difficult task it 

would be to set down a few stray memo- 
ries on paper I never should have com- 
mitted myself to it. Now, however, that 
I have progressed so far I think it unfair to 
my public to stop. 

Really, though, I hardly know where to 
begin. Shall it be with the account of my 
great triumph at La Scala, or my election as 
alderman of the Fifth Ward in Chicago, or 
the time I was called in by the governor to 
arbitrate the so-called Fudge Sunde riots, 


/ when the striking soda-fountain clerks 


came within an ace of blowing up the great 


EVENING POST 


Amy came over. Effie said nothing at 
all to Amy about Harry Valentine. She 
seated Amy in the window of her bedroom 
and got her to hold the baby in her lap. 
She left her there alone for an appreciable 
space of time. When she returned Amy 
was leaning over the baby, sniveling just 
a bit. 

Amy forced back tears and laughed a bit 
hysterically. : 

“Tiff,” she said, ‘“‘this engagement ring 
of mine Be 

“What about it?’’ demanded Effie. 

“Harry told me last week,’’ went on 
Amy, wiping her nose, ‘‘that the install- 
ments have been all paid up; so the ring is 
really mine.” 

“Then you’re really engaged, aren’t 
you, dear?”’ said Effie. 

“‘T don’t know,” returned Amy, her chin 
quivering, ‘‘whether I am or whether I’m 
not. Do you?” 

Effie put her arm around the girl. 

‘‘Amy,”’ she whispered, “‘I had one baby 
for the price of my engagement ring. Why 
don’t you sell your ring? You can have 
two babies for the price of yours.” 


ice-cream-soda factory in Milwaukee, or 
my swimming of the English Channel in 
three hours and some odd minutes at the 
age of eight, or my reorganization of the 
Boomstown, Pickettsville and Iceburg Rail- 
way whereby the stock of a practically 
bankrupt road was boosted overnight to 
576? Which shall it be? 

A solution comes to me. After all, we all 
begin somewhere, usually by being born. 
I, too, will begin there. 

I was born, then, in the little village of 
Peapod, Iowa, in much the usual way. 
Nor was I an unusual baby, although my 
parents have often said that I was the 
handsomest child ever born. I was just an 
ordinary baby, no more no less. 

Of my impressions up to the age of one 
year I cannot recall much. Of my impres- 
sions up to the age of two I cannot recall 
much more. Of my impressions up to the 
age of five I remember but little. They 
were, however, of that simple sort I have 
always tried to have. I do not allow even 
my impressions to be anything but simple. 


qr 


LYNOR GARNETTE was my first 
love. But I cannot speak of her now. I 
will speak of her later. 


Iv 


N THE spring of 1885 I was somewhat at 

a loose end. My term as President—of 
the Peapod, Iowa, Country Club—had 
just expired, and though my supporters 
urged me to run for reélection I felt it my 
duty to my family to abandon at least 
temporarily the honors of public office for 
the larger emoluments of private enter- 
prise. 

Besides, I was a trifle weary of life in the 
metropolis. Travel always appealed to me, 
so when I was given the opportunity to 
connect with Hoolihan, Mulvaney & Mc- 
Grail, railroad contractors, I accepted. 
The free, open-air life agreed with me, and 
the vigorous toil with spade and spike maul 
hardened muscles that a too sedentary life 
had threatened to make sadly flabby. 

Three weeks put me in perfect physical 
shape. I had always been fond of boxing, 
and one of the men in the gang named 
Angelo proving to be gifted with a like 
taste, we often used to spar a little for the 
pleasure of the other men. One evening, 
however, I lost my temper a trifle at a blow 
a bit harder than usual—though uninten- 
tionally so, as I discovered later with re- 
gret—so I put a little more steam into my 
counter than I intended, and broke five of 
the poor fellow’s ribs. 

After this incident tales of my prowess— 
I fear a trifle exaggerated—spread rapidly. 
Eventually they came to the ears of another 
gang who also boasted a champion, and we 
were matched for a friendly bout. Every 
nickel that both gangs could raise by pawn- 
ing, borrowing and stealing was wagered on 
the result. I warded off his blows without 
difficulty, however—he was no boxer—un- 
til, enraged by his failure to land, he ap- 
plied a vile epithet to me. Stung out of 
my calm I said nothing, but struck my first 
and only blow of the bout, a right uppercut 


Amy cast a swift, startled glai, 
She handed Effie her offsprin’ 
looked about her eagerly. 

“Have you got a telephone?”), 


vI 


R. ELI ACKERSON and 1], 
left No. 27 St. Mary’s Lan} 
inspection of Effie’s room and of i1 
son and heir. For a moment they, 
gether under a low-hanging tre 
“Loretta,” faltered Mr. Acke), 
ing for her in the dark, “‘if he’s ¢y 
what he’s getting, why can’t wii; 
what I’m getting?” 
“Oh,” cried Loretta, the softns 
baby clothes still fresh upon her» 
“oh, let’s!”’ 
The next morning Mr. Eli Aely 
scended upon Phil Lowell like a th} 
brick. His eye was unnaturally j 
“Look here!” cried Mr. Ack 
the verge of a tremendous ( 
“You don’t say good morning 
superiors any more.” 
“Can’t,” cried Phil, grinning, [ 
busy with my work.” 


to the jaw that did not travel ¢ 
inches. 

Several men had heard the 13 
passed, and all testified that I hac 
my full strength; so after a sho} 
I was completely exonerated by} 
ner’s jury. 

The memory of the defeat rankj 
other camp, however, and two moh 
they sent emissaries to us to the ¢ 
a new man had joined their rar) 
ability to knock me for a gool, 
amusingly put it, they were pri 
back to the uttermost nickel in ¢ 
envelopes. Mindful of the fatal 3 
the preceding set-to, I was reluct! 
to enter the ring. On the other hii 
quite as reluctant to disappoint } 
rades who had so loyally stood | 
the inquest; so after much per 
consented. 

I had no sooner seen my oppont 
other corner than I realized that 3) 
had been, as they say in the arg! 
ring, framed. For if this man \ 
wielded a pick for a living it had ¢ 
before he became famous in the ]1 
My companions, living in the g\ 
spaces of the West, where new 
penetrates, failed to recognize hi, 
needed no more than a look to ideil 
as Robert Fitzsimmons. How t} 
pion heavyweight of the world ( 
persuaded to fight a section han! 
not then imagine, but I later di 
that he had been induced to doso | 
as of course I had been described | 
the easiest kind of a set-up, in thi 
the ring, and the prospect of eal 
substantial sum he had been pai) 
rivals by putting me away, as th) 
the argot of the ring, with a jy 
directed blows had been very atti! 

However, I was not discourag. 
members of the opposing camp Vi 
lantly offering six to one that I 
knocked out in a round, and oul 
were as quickly, in the argot oft 
snapping them up. : 


I, saying nll 
my discovery, took fifty dollars 15 
in the argot of the ring, the rings’ 

I calculated that my opponent 
that my knowledge of fisticuffs w! 
bly limited, would be careless. So! 
bell rang I sidles club-footedly tov! 
waving my arms like a windmill. 
mons grinned and contemptuousl}! 
his hands to dangle at his sides? 
within striking distance. Still he! 
raise his hands. There was a cri 
even the three doctors who were } 
called could bring him to in les 
half hour. 

Later we became great friends, # 
had a hearty laugh over the defe | 
world’s heavyweight champion by 
hand. “The bigger they are th 
they fall,” I would often say to hi! 
this saying, when credited to Fitz” 
became well known, although I ® 
that he made an honest effort to ? 
credit for originating it where it] 
But reporters are notoriously ¢a! 
Fitzsimmons is known as the autl! 
— Baron I 
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Pee tINWAY 


The Instrument of the lmmorta 


OAS 


BEETHOVEN 


De Pachmann once said: “If Beethoven 
could hear his compositions played 
upon a Steinway he would not know 
such beauty for his own.” What a pity 
it is that the greatest master could not 
himself have played upon the greatest 
instrument! Though the Steinway was 
born too late for Beethoven, it was here 
in time for Liszt and Rubinstein, for 
Wagner, Berlioz and Gounod. And 
today, a still greater Steinway than 
these men knew responds to the 
touch of Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
Hofmann and the other masters 
of our time. 
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Companion of Se 


Somebody has said that we should choose 
a piano as carefully as we choose a husband 
or a wife. And for two reasons: first, because 
it is to be a companion of our inward and inti- 
mate life; second, because we want it to be 
with us for a lifetime. An unwisely chosen 
piano loses its sweetness with the years — some- 
times with the months; a wisely chosen piano 
endears itself with time. The first we apologize 
for as years go by, and at the earliest oppor- 
tunity we rid ourselves of it; the second we 
contemplate with increasing pride. 


The chief reason why one make of piano is 
better than another is the same reason why 
one book or one painting is better than an- 
other —creative genius and artistic devotion. 
Behind the excellence of the materials used in 
a piano, behind the skilled craftsmanship, 
must shine the light of this genius and this 
devotion if the piano is to be great. 


Henry Steinway called his first piano “a 
labor of love,” because he made it in the odd 


hours of his time as a present to his bride. 
And for four generations the making of the 
Steinway has continued to be, in a different 
sense, a labor of love. It is remarkable in the 
annals of family inheritance that in each gen- 
eration of the Steinway family there has been 
some inventive genius who has contributed 
improvements which have carried the stand- 
ard of piano construction to greater and 
greater heights. 


To the lover of music, seeking expression, 
the Steinway comes with the responsiveness 
of the wind harp to the wind, and its action 
is so free that one does not think of it as a 
thing of wood and metal, but of the spirit. 


The Steinway tradition is to make the finest 
possible piano and sell it at the lowest possible 
price and upon the easiest possible terms. For 
this reason, the Steinway can be purchased for 
a sum which probably will surprise you by its 
moderation and upon terms that will relieve 
the purchase of inconvenience. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway with a cash deposit of 10 per cent and the balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices, $875 and up, p 


lus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. Fourteenth St., New York City 


USED PIANOS ACCEPTED 
IN PARTIAL EXCHANGE 


Sometimes people postpone 
the purchase of a Steinway 
because they do not realize 
that their old piano will be 
accepted as partial payment. 
The nearest Steinway dealer 
will gladly examine your 
piano and fix a price upon it 
to apply on a new Steinway. 
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to 
103 yout o1a/ 


It was Metchnikoff, the great sci- 
entist, who cited the case of “the 
weaver of Minsk.”’ He was a hunch- 
back who sat all day at his loom. 
And as he sat, he dipped alternately 
into two bowls of sauerkraut on the 
bench beside him—one of cooked 


sauerkraut, one of raw. And he 
lived to be 103 years old. 
Metchnikoff, referring to this, 


pointed out that sauerkraut and 
sauerkraut juice are rich in lactic 
acid bacilli—the beneficial germs to 
which he attached so much impor- 
tance in his famous book on “The 
Prolongation of Life.” 


These lactic acid bacilli are the 
guardians of health. They attack 
and destroy the harmful germs which 
often cause intestinal disease. They 
are among mankind’s best friends. 
And they literally teem in sauerkraut. 


It is the presence of these lactic fer- 
ments which makes sauerkraut so 
valuable a food in cases of diabetes 
and other ailments. In Ander’s 
“Practice of Medicine” sauerkraut 
is given first place in the vegetable 
diet for diabetics. At Augustana 
Hospital in Chicago, Dr. Edward 
Ochsner has given it some very in- 
teresting tests. 
from an excess of uric acid in the 
system, it is of great value. 


For centuries, sauerkraut has been a 
favorite food with millions. But it is 
only in recent years that science has 
discovered its remarkable properties 
as a preventive and corrective of many 
ailments. ; 

The story of these remarkable discoveries 
is interestingly told in our free booklet, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” Mail the 


coupon for it. It contains also new and tested 
recipes for preparing this delicious food. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE! 


PZ 
Please send me postpaid your free book, ‘‘Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food,” with new and tested recipes. 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
| Clyde, Ohio. 
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THE SATURDAY 


STINNES THE STABILIZER 


' what he said to me he not only caused a 
| letter of regret to be sent to me, but 
printed an editorial apology in the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung. He said that he had 
confounded my interview with an article 
by an eminent British journalist who had 
tried to see him and failed. 
The interesting feature of this perform- 
ance was that Stinnes, after the manner of 


t his kind, had done exactly what the late 


Theodore Roosevelt had done in similar 

circumstances. Herr Stinnes has no 

Ananias Club, but he would have one if he 
| were addicted to interviews. I indulge in 
| this rather personal reminiscence because 
it sheds some light on the methods of a re- 
markable man. We can now go on to the 
sequel. 

Since I had gone to Germany again to 
study the economic situation, I realized that 


center of it. It was all the more vital since 
the French and German press was playing 
up the Stinnes-Lubursac agreement as 
marking an epoch in the history of Europe, 
and particularly in the relations between 
the two countries. 

When I telephoned to the ex-Ludendorff 
intelligence officer who had arranged the 
first interview I learned that both he and 
Der Principal—as his subordinates call 
Stinnes—were out of town. Fortunately 
for me, another high aide, an ex-cavalry 


major—all of Stinnes’ principal staff lieu- 
tenants are old army men—whom I had 
met during my Stinnes campaign of 1921 
was on the job. I asked him to lunch and 
he told me he would do what he could to 
bring about a meeting. I had planned to 
leave Berlin on a Saturday, and on Friday 
morning Stinnes returned to Berlin. On 
Friday evening as I sat at dinner at the 
Adlon Hotel a messenger brought me a note 
from friend major, saying: ‘“‘Mr. Stinnes 
asks if you will be good enough to call on 
him this evening at half past ten o’clock 
at the Hotel Esplanade. He will be en- 
gaged up to that time.” 


Mr. Stinnes’ Headquarters 


It is a curious but not surprising fact 
that everything relating to Stinnes, even 
his domicile, is invested with interest. 
When I met him before he had an apart- 
ment at the Adlon Hotel. He tried to buy 
it—he is the superacquirer of his time— 
but the Adlons would not sell. He decided 
to move to the Esplanade. At that time 
the hotel was controlled by the Hamburg- 
American Line, in which Stinnes had large 
interests. When he sought to exploit the 
line for his own ends a big fight developed. 
He withdrew and took the big Berlin hotel 
in exchange for his stock. He already pos- 
sessed some of the shares. Thus he prac- 
tically bought a hotel in order to live in 
it. It is the Stinnes way. 

Promptly at half past ten I appeared at 
the Esplanade and sent up my card. A 
young secretary whom I had not seen be- 
fore came down and took me to a suite on 
the third floor. 

“Herr Stinnes is just finishing dinner 
and will be up shortly,” he said. 

It developed that Stinnes had been in a 
series of conferences since two o’clock, not 
stopping for food until shortly before I ar- 
rived. Once he starts something he never 
lets up until he gains the objective in mind. 
He is a taskmaster, but he drives himself 
harder than anyone else. 

At the Esplanade Stinnes has a con- 
siderable section of the third floor. He 
uses one suite for offices; another for sleep- 
ing purposes; a third for house guests, and 
a fourth for the secretaries who travel with 
him. In the simple appointment of his 
offices you have little suggestion of the im- 
mense and ramified interests that radiate 
from them. 

Only the battery of telephones on his 
plain flat-topped desk gives a hint of the 
vast domain of finance and production 
harnessed up to that small Berlin area. 

In a few moments Captain Humann, a 
former naval officer, came in. He was the 
only one of the important Stinnes aides 
whom I did not meet last year. Because of 
the peculiar interest attaching to him at 
that particular moment I shall speak of it 
in passing. It was Humann who acted as 
principal liaison officer between the Ger- 
mans and the Turks at the outbreak of the 
World. War. Having lived in Turkey for 
years, he knew the people, the language 


it was important to see the human nerve, 
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and the customs. The German Great Gen- 
eral Staff sent him to Constantinople, and 
he conducted the negotiations with Enver 
Pasha by which the Turks entered the 
struggle. At the moment I talked with 
him the Turks had precipitated a new 
crisis, and it was touch and go then whether 
there would be war with England over the 
freedom of the Dardanelles. 

But Humann’s association with Stinnes 
has a more permanent significance. It 
shows that the prize magnate of Germany 
deals in specialists. Since the world is his 
field, he enlists the aid of only those who 
can serve him best in their chosen lines. 
If Stinnes, for example, wants a concession 
in Turkey he knows that the heaven-born 
emissary is Humann, who is still persona 
grata there. Moreover, such experts as 
Humann provide the chief with the great 
mass of accurate information on which 
much of the swift Stinnes initiative is 
reared. With the Warwick of German 
business, knowledge is power. 

Humann was discussing Anglo-Turkish 
complications, when the door behind him 
opened with a jerk and Stinnes stepped 
into the room with hand outstretched. I 
had not, of course, seen him for a year and 
I was a trifle surprised at the transition in 
him. Those deep, piercing eyes, which had 
seemed tired almost to sadness when first 
they gave me the once-over, were bright. 
The broad, bearded, ‘heavy face was fuller 
and less swarthy. It even showed a trace 
of color. But the man’s manner had not 
changed. Again there were the swift, alert 
gestures and the almost vivid projection 
of a personality that suggested robust 
tenacity, iron will and inflexible purpose. 
If anything, he was much more animate 
than last year. _ i 

Stinnes wore a loose-fitting dark sack 
suit, low white collar and a ready-made 
black bow tie. In personal appointment 
he was as plain and slovenly as ever. That 
single iron watch chain, so often referred 
to in the articles about him, still crossed 
his not expensive waistcoat. 

Stinnes greeted me in German. After 
expressing regret over the lateness of the 
hour and the fact that I had been! compelled 
to wait a few minutes, he led the way into 
the adjoining chamber which is his private 
office. Humann accompanied us. It is an 
ordinary hotel parlor. In the corner was a 
small flat-topped desk on which stood 
three telephones. Der Principal seated 
himself at the desk and beckoned me to 
take the chair opposite. 

I knew that Stinnes was fresh from the 
deal with De Lubursac and that he re- 
garded it as a real step toward some kind 
of accord with France. I felt, therefore, 
that here was the subject with which to 
start the waves of talk. At once I con- 
gratulated him upon his vision and his 
achievement. The dark and brooding face 
lighted up with as much of a smile as this 
man of steel ever permits himself to in- 
dulge in. 


A Move Toward Harmony 


“T believe it is a definite step forward,” 
he replied; ‘the first move toward eco- 
nomic harmony between France and Ger- 
many—this accord is essential to the 
stabilization of Europe—in the immediate 
restoration of the devastated region. It is 
a problem not of money or politics but of 
work. Once France is restored—and it is 


Germany’s obligation to do so—the trou-_ 


blesome reparation tangle will be nearer 
solution. This is why I have concluded the 
negotiations with Senator de Lubursac. 
It means that business and not polities will 
rule. I am confident that it is the best 
possible thing for both countries. It gives 
Germany a market for her materials, and it 
provides French labor with occupation. 
It will take care of what would have been a 
serious unemployment problem once the 
partial demobilization of the French Army 
begins.” 

“T hear that you are to visit the devas- 
tated area,’’ was my next remark. 

“Yes,” replied Stinnes. ‘A number of 
my German industrial colleagues, including 
Thyssen, Silverberg and the head of Krupps 


and myself, have been invited to be the. 


guests of a group of French industrialists. 
Before you arrive in America we will doubt- 
less have made the trip.” 

Stinnes could not have made a more 
significant remark. The fact that German 


and French industrialists are g 
gether on an official visit to th 
region is but the camouflage of 
union that has been in the 
some time. I believe I am maki 
statement for the first time whe 
that French capital is becoming n 
more interested in Stinnes and oth 
man enterprises: It is no secrej 
French, German and Belgian i 
are seeking the one logical way ow 
chaos that envelops business. 
lies through the formation of huge 
national combines which will operate 
ing houses for the mobilizatio 
materials, orders and a general par 
of the world markets. Neither 
nor France placés any ban on tj 
Germany especially the sky is 
while for years the word “trust” 
the middle name of French commer 
production. If one phase of these pr 
combines materializes, not less thar 
000,000 tons of German coal and 3} 
000 tons of French iron ore will be b 
under the control of a single grouy 
year, thus eliminating wasteful eo; 
tion. Needless to say, Stinnes is th¢ 
ing spirit in this and kindred ventur) 


j 


Longer Working Days 


Stinnes had been speaking almost 
out suggestion on my part. I asked h 
questions in English and he almost j 
ably responded in German. 
spoke too fast and I got beyond my 
man depth, as it were, he repeated thy 
stance in English, which he speaks) 
fluency. | 

Suddenly he turned to one of thy 
jects dearest to his heart, for he said;| 

“The greatest problem that the ¢ 
faces is unemployment. You have oj 
look at England and America, with} 
millions of idle men and women, to: 
that something fundamental must bil 
to take out insurance against it. 

“That insurance can be had only thi 
an international production that willl 
consumers out of all the nonconsurs 
the world. Where are these nonconsue 
In Russia, Siberia, the African ect 
and in China. I am in favor of bit 
constructive enterprises in all ‘the jt 
tries, in which the peoples themselvi 
have a part both in production al 
profit. They must be zivert antl r 
Carry out such a program and int 
years’ time the demand for goods ant 
terials among the present nonconsi 
will eliminate unemployment in Fi 
and America. The gospel of work | 
formula for most of our social andj 
ills.’’ vy 

This reference to work leads me to | 
the many significant present-day Si 
ventures in Germany. It is well ly 
that in conjunction with other big Te) 
industrialists he is seeking to col 
German labor of the folly of the p 
eight-hour day. When you analyz 
collapse of the mark you find one reai 
a limited German output. The artisis 
and German organized labor, incl 
both sexes, reaches a total of 1 
15,000,000—who formerly toiled for t# 
and even fourteen hours a day no 
not budge beyond eight: The eight! 
day has become a fetish, and workers4 
pledged themselves not to  violai 
Stinnes has been compelled to worl! 
tiously because of fear of antagonizit! 
powerful socialist bodies, but he hi 
ready made progress with his coal ml 
in the Ruhr. The argument that he! 
to them was precisely the same he m# 
discussing the matter with me. Hest 

‘All the material for reparation, a) 
as a bigger output for our export trad¢ 
be obtained by adding one hour and ! 
to the German working day. If the w« 
do not assent, then. ultimately they 
brought to it by economic necessity.” 

Stinnes’ remarks about labor and! 
duction naturally led to the question ' 
future.of Germany. Last year I 
difficulty in eliciting a strong stateme 
this point. Then he vehemently ded 
that not only was it impossible to pa! 
reparation demanded but that the an! 
and the system jeopardized the Ge! 
future. He ignored a trivial inconsistel 
namely, that despite his pessimistic ’ 
of view he was gambling on the cert! 
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Jhat Type of Asbestos Roofing? 


This chart will help you decide 


Brand or Trade 


Kind of Building | T¥P¢ of Asbestos 


Roofing Name 
= ——————————— OO ——S=_ 
a: Slate surfaced roll Flexstone—red, green, 
tall buildings roofing or shingles gray or blue-black 
He: Slate surfaced Plexstone pret green, 
weblings shingles gray or blue-black; 
000-$7,000 or rigid asbestos rigid— 
shingles red, brown or gray 
Standard or 
vellings Rigid asbestos extra thick—red, 
000-—$25,000 shingles brown, gray or 
blended 
. 
id al . 
Colorblende—five- 
vellings Rigid asbestos tone, brown with or 
»5,000—up wards shingles without red or gray 


+ 


r 
| 
| 
- 
I 
i 


=| 


| 


4 


t 


accidentals 


tan ieee 3 or 4 ply ready Johns-Manville 

tls ML, PROPS and roofing qr Asbestos Ready 
| wt eee and Built-up Asbestos Roofing or Built-up 
wtooth roofs Roofing Roofing 

it roofs— Johns-Manville Asbes- 
buildings awn Fosse tos Built-up Roofing 
eleton frame Corrugated asbestos | Johns-Manville 

ngs— roofing with steel Corrugated Asbestos 


| ndard conditions* | reinforcement Roofing 


Johns-Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 
and Siding 


eleton frame build- 
‘S—excessive tem- 
‘ature or conden- 
ion conditions* 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing without steel 
reinforcement 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
Aroofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


Through— 
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Only a fraction of a cent more— 


for the protection of this Asbestos Shingle 


OUR roof is your shelter. It is the 
protective armor between your hearth 
and the elements without: rain, snow, 
cold, wind—and fire. Would you run 
the risk of a roof-communicated fire to 
save the few extra dollars that will bring 
you the security of asbestos? 
Johns-Manville Flexstone Asbestos 
Shingles cost only a fraction of acent more 
per shingle than the usual slate-surfaced, 
composition shingle. On the average house 
the difference is often less than $25. 


See what you get! 


Flexstone Shingles are similar in appear- 
ance to many other slate-surfaced roof- 
ings. Butherethesimilarityends. Under- 
neath the embellishment of slate surfacing 
is a dense layer of asbestos rock fibre. 
This all-mineral base not only keeps the 
shingles from curling but it renders them 
immune to weather, dry rot, and the fly- 
ing spark hazard. 

Flexstone comes in single shingles, in 
four shingle strips or in roll form—in 


every case inexpensive and permanent. 
And you can choose from four artistic 
colors—red, green, light gray, or blue- 
black. 


The famous blow-torch test 


Flexstone, as well as all other Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofings (see chart 
at left), stands up under the white hot 
flame of a plumber’s blow-torch—a test 
that often reduces the average com- 
position shingle to a cinder. 


People who have gone through the 
horrors of a community fire are quick to 
buy Asbestos Roofing. But the time to 
act is before the fire, and not after. 


Send for our booklet on Flexstone 
Shingles today, or inquire about them 
from your local roofing dealer or builder. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shingles 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 


store 
factory 
school 
church 
lodge 


Install Clow Gasteam Heat- 
ing—have comfort, economy, 
cleanliness and absolute de- 
pendability. 


Free yourself from the tyr- 
anny of coal! 


Overnight installation 


GasTEaM radiators can be in- 
stalled overnight, if need be— 
either in conjunction with your 
present heating system, or dis- 
placing it altogether. 


Act ow, for an abundance 
of clean, healthful steam heat, 
always at command, always 
under control—heat where you 
want it, whem you want it. 


Immediate delivery 


We are prepared to make 
immediate installations, with 
stocks available in all parts of 
the country. 


Write or wire 


Write or telegraph for further 
details. 


Lheresis a 
Clowrepresent- 
ative in your 
vicinity ready 
to serve you. 


JamesB.CLow 
& Sons 


General Offices : 
534 S. Franklin St. 


Chicago 


Sales Offices Everywhere | 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
of the Teutonic economic future to the ex- 
tent of the biggest industrial state in the 
world controlled by one man. 

It was not so much what Stinnes said but 
what he did not say that gave me the im- 
pression that he was more cheerful about 
Germany than when he talked about her in 
1921. Perhaps the agreement with De 
Lubursac, and the fact that it would even- 
tually relieve the cost-payment system, 
had something to do with his unuttered 
optimism. On one matter he was not so 
buoyant as in the previous year. This was 
Russia and her commercial possibilities. 
Then he believed that Germany was the 
inspired regenerator of the immense Slav 
domain. 

His own participation in that recon- 
struction was planned on a big scale. But 
Germany has so far failed to realize her 
ambition in Russia, because she has lacked 
the capital with which to operate. This 
deficiency applies less to Stinnes than to any 
of his colleagues, but there is no doubt that 
he has not scored there in his usual big way. 

There is another reason why the Ger- 
mans have failed in Russia, and it bears 
significantly upon the present Teutonic 
crisis. Before the war the Germans ac- 
quired immense quantities of raw material 
in both Russia and Siberia at low prices. 
They shipped it to their home factories and 
converted it into merchandise at a low over- 
head cost. The goods were then sent to 
Russia and sold at big profits. Despite a 
natural affinity between the two nations 
and the well-known German comprehen- 
sion of Russian psychology, the Slavs now 
resent being exploited in the old way. It 
shows that all is not brotherly love in the 
soviet economic scheme. The virus of cap- 
italism seems to have poisoned the political 
Eden. 

I now decided to ask Stinnes what could 
only be construed as a leading question, for 
it dealt with the vital German issue. I 
mean, of course, the collapse of the mark. 
Bracing myself for what I felt certain 
would be a swift and perhaps unpleasant 
come-back, I said: “‘ You are widely charged 
with being the father of the so-called catas- 
trophe policy which has depreciated the 
mark and enabled you and other big indus- 
trialists to profit by it. Is it true?”’ 


German Currency 


To my surprise the bearded man before 
me simply smiled and answered quite dis- 
passionately: 

“Tt is not so. People think I favor infla- 
tion, but I do not. Inflation is merely a 
weapon that Germany has been compelled 
to employ. In the war we had to fight the 
whole world. In peace, or so-called peace, 
we have to do the same thing. Today we 
are combating prejudice, antidumping 
laws, every conceivable kind of restriction 
to our trade and commercial restoration. 
Lift these barriers and Germany will at 
once become normal, because imports will 
balance exports and the mark will be 
stabilized. 

“T am in favor of any legitimate step 
that will normalize the German currency. 
I am willing to take the consequences that 
would follow deflation.” 

It is well known that Stinnes favored the 
international loan to Germany to which I 
have already referred. It meant partial 
stabilization of the mark, and this in turn 
means a near-panic. The low mark has 
been a tremendous asset to him, because it 
has enabled his many enterprises to pro- 
duce at a trifling overhead cost, especially 
labor, as compared with normal values. 


| Personally I believe Stinnes is sincere in his 


desire for stabilization, since it would en- 
able him to operate to a larger extent in the 
foreign field. Incidentally he refused to 
discuss the Allied debt, but said that it was 
inseparably involved with the reparation 
scheme. 

On one important issue Stinnes expressed 
himself with fervor. It developed from his 
discourse on the handicaps placed upon 
German trade expansion. As he warmed 
up to the subject he said: 

“The economic future, in fact the whole 
fate of the world, lies in codperation. So 
intimately are the currents of trade and the 
currencies of the different countries inter- 
related that you cannot deal with one with- 
out affecting the other. So long as peoples 
are in political conflict with each other, so 
long will trade stagnate and currencies de- 
preciate. We must again arrive at a time 
when, for example, a man can travel from 
Paris to Vienna without wasting hours of 
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valuable time being held up and cross- 
examined in railway stations or at fron- 
tiers. The present system is merely an 
encouragement to lazy officials whose sole 
idea is to embarrass and delay travelers. 

“The same thing, in a larger sense, is 
true of international trade, for it is subject 
to aggravating and costly obstructions. 
Make the world free once more and you 
will break down the barriers of hate. In 
the end business is, and should be made, the 
intermediary between peoples.” 

While he was in this mood I thought it 
wise to put another leading query. I said, 
“Can you give me some message to the 
American people?” 

The suspicion of a smile that had lurked 
on the swarthy, almost sinister face van- 
ished. Those brooding features hardened 


. as the slow answer came forth. 


“Tell the American people,” he said, 
“not tomake Germany feel hopeless. When 
a people are without hope they cannot 
advance, for they begin to despair. 

“Let Germany again have freedom to 
work out her economic destiny without the 
bans and restrictions that now hamper her 
on all sides. Germany wants to work. She 
is thrifty and persevering. Give her that 
sense of freedom, and through labor, and 
labor alone, she will not only work out her 
emancipation but be a productive and con- 
sistent aid to world progress again.” 


The Man’s Personality 


With this statement Stinnes ended what 
might be called the interview proper, al- 
though he talked confidentially and interest- 
ingly about many things, which unhappily 
I am not at liberty to disclose. He made 
one revelation, however, that answered a 
question often put to me by people who 
have wondered at his astounding abil- 
ity to do so much and yet retain his health 
and vigor. He is constantly on the go, and 
seldom sleeps in the same place twice in 
succession. He averages two, sometimes 
three nights on the train every week. 

In the course of the informal conversa- 
tion that developed I said to him, ‘‘ What 
is your formula for life and work?” 

Once more the smile came back to his 
face, for he seemed to be amused at the 
query. He said: 

“T eat sparingly. I donot smoke, and I 
seldom drink aleohol. When a man follows 
these rules he can work all the time.”’ 

“Do you sleep well?” I asked him. 

Again the smile broke. He almost 
chuckled as he replied: 

“The answer to that question may sound 
rather amusing. When I am in the midst 
of the most exacting and responsible work 
Isleep soundly. The reason is that I realize 
that no matter what develops I am on 
hand to meet the emergency. When I go 
away for a holiday, which is not often, my 
sleep is disturbed because I wonder what is 
happening in my various enterprises. I 
feel a certain helplessness at not being on 
the spot to cope with any crisis that may 
arise.” 

I asked Stinnes to sign a photograph, but 
he declined to do so and I did not pursue 
the matter. His manner indicated that he 
thought the business of autographing was 
a foolish and perhaps frivolous procedure. 
He followed up the picture idea by saying: 

“‘T have had to promise my wife to sit’ — 
he smiled as he said the word “‘sit’’—“‘for 
a real portrait, and I suppose I shall have to 
do it. What artist do you reeommend?”’ 

I hesitated about committing myself, 
whereupon Stinnes said that Lazlo, the 
Hungarian painter, who has painted so 
many British celebrities, including North- 
cliffe, had been suggested. I remarked that 
though Lazlo was an admirable craftsman, 
he had a tendency to idealize his subjects. 
This struck Stinnes as a serious objection— 
the man is absolutely without vanity—for 
he quickly put in: ‘Then he had better not 
paint me. I want to be painted as I really 
am.” 

Here you have another side light on the 
human side of the wizard of German in- 
dustry. I will present another. Although 
he is a man of iron, and a holy terror when 
crossed, he has a vulnerable spot. Like 
many human machines of his stamp, the 
way to his tender side is through his family. 
When the superintendent of his mines in 
the Ruhr asked him last year why he was 
building up such a vast structure of busi- 
ness his laconic reply was, ‘“‘For my chil- 
dren.” 

A member of the Reparations Commis- 
sion told me this story about him: On one 
of the many occasions when the coal feature 


N ovember 


of the indemnity problem was acute} 
who represented the German ming) 
asked for a conference with cert 
bers of the commission. He was | 
their private car would pass throt) 
heim—where Stinnes makes his } 
half past four on a certain morr 
that he could board the train an, 
the matter on the way to Ber, 
assented to the plan. | 

The time was midwinter and 4 
ing was dark, cold and gray. As \ 
stopped two figures appeared thr | 
chill gloom of the platform. One }) 
be Stinnes and the other was his onl; 
ter, who had come to see her fz 
She clung to him and he to her, | 
mounted the car and again bec 
human nail. 

To return to my evening w) 
Once my cross-examination was 0; 
I must say he did not flinch fron 
tion—he gave many manifestati, 
character that I had not been ;| 
quately to appraise in the brief) 
the year before. For example, r| 
did I cease my interrogation thar} 
the chair, so to speak. Stinnes be} 
interviewer. I now got a sharp de: 
own medicine. In this respect he ( 
Lloyd George usually does. Nj 
was also addicted to it. | 

Stinnes had heard that I was fh 
Japan and China, and he plied | 
questions about the economic situj 
there. He did me the honor to, 
what I told him about the fiscal | 
Japan and the immense commei 
portunity in China agreed withj 
information. .Stinnes, as I point. 
my first article about him, has a) 
gence service that covers the woll 
information thus gleaned, combi 
the codperation of specialists f 
country, enables him to intern;! 
his scheme of production. When! 
in the witness box he was simply 
his insatiable thirst for informati 

Although this astounding perso’ 
out vanity, he has an immense p 
accomplishment. When I told 
had seen the Stinnes impress all t 
Far East and had observed the 1 
his various trading companies—} 
different corporation for every lal 
he operates—he smiled with pleast 

I cannot leave Stinnes without ¢ 
a piece of hitherto unwritten ht 
which he had a conspicuous part.[i 
with the last night that Walter ]it 
spent on earth. So packed is it wi. 
and tragic coincidence that it is wl 
setting down. I have talked it 
vivors of this memorable occasic, 
have their consent to make thes 
details public. 


( 


A Dramatic Intervie 


On the evening of June twenty-ii 
the American ambassador to (1 
Mr. Alanson B. Houghton, invitl 
enau, who was then German Mis 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. James /] 
one of the American unofficial mill 
the Reparations Commission, to in 
him at the embassy in Berlin. As1u 
reparations question had becomit 
and there was a frank discussi! 
Rathenau, who was the one optint 
Wirth cabinet, had been the cons‘ 
vocate of complete payment by (i 
At the Cannes conference he oblige 
many to a new schedule of mon} 
payments. Stinnes and others of 5 
bitterly opposed this arrangemit 
tending that they were beyond 1 
man capacity to pay. Stinnes ins'e 
Rathenau had acted unwisely ar 
nomically. To him he said in s) 
““You have signed a paper that (1 
discounted.” It was Stinnes the)! 
man speaking. | 

In reply Rathenau remarke( 
business instincts lead me to at 
criticism. I signed that agreem! 
the idea that Germany would mie 
effort to pay. As Minister of Fol 
fairs I had to consider the political 
Rathenau the diplomat was exer}! 
rights. 

It is not necessary to enter nfé 
into the complicated details of t} 
ences between Stinnes and nent 


to the time of his agreement 
Lubursac, Stinnes fought the ¢ 
payment scheme. There was stil! 
between them on the night of tl‘ 
at the American embassy. P ii 
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‘TF you want a tree for to-day,’’ goes the old saying, “plant the 
poplar; butif you want it to be there to-morrow, plant the elm.” 
The poplar and the elm are both ambitious, but the poplar 

lives for the present alone, and the elm has thought for the 


future. In the eagerness of its ambition, the poplar sends forth 
branches in the spring without developing the strength to sup- 
port them in the sluggish days of summer. Its roots are con- 
stricted, its spread is narrow, its life brief. 

The elm grows roots that are deep and spreading. Expansion 
is its nature. Its fibres are tough and strong; it weathers wind 
and storm, it lives and grows for generations. 

Business has its poplars—and its elms. 

The one provides for the present alone; the other has thought 
for the future. 

The one spends thousands of dollars for orders to-day, but 
not a cent for the good-will that makes growth for to-morrow. 
The other, while it spreads its branches now, spreads its roots, 
too, for new growth to-morrow. 

‘‘Tf you want a tree for to-day, plant the poplar; but if you 
want it to be there to-morrow, plant the elm.”’ 

For more than fifty years, Advertising Headquarters has been 


helping to plant the elm. 
N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO é % 
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gift” 


eliminates the inter- 
vening miles by the 
exchange of letters. 


Isn’t there a distant 
friend whose name is 
on your Christmas list 
this year? Wouldn’ta 
box of fine writing pa- 
per, carefully selected 
as to tint and style, ex- 
pressing the personality 
of your friend, be just 
“The WRITE Gift” 


to send? 


ar 


The box of fine writing 
paper you select will 
carry your greetings, 
and delicately whisper 
that you wish to per- 
petuate the friendship 
between you. 


ig 1) 


The widest variety of 
beautiful boxed writ- 
ing paper is awaiting 
your selection. And 
you will easily find just 
the proper one among 
the many delicate and 
fashionable tints offer- 
ed you. From 25¢ to 
$25. 


END. EX 


For years the eyes of 
fashion in all quarters 
of Europe have turned 
toAmerican fashioners © 
for direction in correct 
correspondence papers 


CASEND. 


Consult your dealer 


Fine Stationery 
Manufacturers 
Association 


American Fashioners of 
Proper Paper 


41 Park Row 
New York City 
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| His hunch had been right. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

spoke to Houghton and Logan of them re- 
gretfully. At half past ten o’clock he sud- 
denly said, ‘“‘Let me telephone to Stinnes, get 
him here, and we}can talk over the whole 
matter frankly.’”’ He got in communica- 
tion with Stinnes at the Hotel Esplanade 
and he agreed to come over at once. 

All the evening Rathenau had been under 
a curious—it was really uncanny—spell of 
depression. He seemed to want to put his 
house in order. Quite casually he spoke 
of the epidemic of political assassinations 
in Germany and remarked that he would 
probably be the next victim. He had 
previously made the same prophecy. 

When Stinnes arrived the four men took 
up the discussion of the reparations ques- 
tion. Stinnes insisted that his sole objection 
to the Rathenau plan of cash payments was 
in the best interests of Germany. He said 
then, what he later said to me, that he did not 
favor what would amount to the Austriaza- 
tion of Germany. He could not afford to 
let the republic drift to bankruptcy. 

At half past one o’clock in the morning 
the dinner party broke up. Rathenau then 
accompanied Stinnes to his hotel, and in 
the same room where I had my interview 
with the magnate the two men, each the 
leader of a different hope of the German 
people, talked until four. When they 
parted Rathenau said, as he shook the hand 
of his bitterest critic, “‘Stinnes, you have 
been right in this cash-reparation matter. 
It is I who followed the wrong lead.”’ With 
these words he left. 

Now for the final episode. Exactly six 
hours later Rathenau was assassinated as 
he was leaving his house in the Griinewald. 
The hand of 
death was upon him when he made his 
peace with Stinnes. 

I tell this story for two reasons. One is 
that it affords an intimate revelation of 
two supreme actors in the present-day 
drama of Germany. The other is that it 
enphasizes anew the oft-repeated fact that 
real romance and tragedy are always lurk- 
ing just around the corner. 


Economic Understanding 


I thought of the fateful Rathenau fare- 
well as I looked at Stinnes that September 
night. Twelve o’clock had struck and 
I felt that it was time to go. Besides, 
Stinnes’ second son, Otto, had come in 
with a bundle of papers and I knew that 
before the head of the German colossus 
could touch the pillow he would have to 
put in several more hours of work. In this 
respect he is like the late E. H. Harriman. 
His restless ambition comes before every- 
thing else. Time is as nought; accom- 
plishment everything. 

I rose and bade him farewell. He ac- 
companied me to the door and again shook 
my hand. Through the rain I walked back 
to the Adlon with a deeper sense of the 
power and personality of the man who is 
perhaps the most remarkable individual 
of his time. 

It only remains to deal concretely with 
thé Stinnes-Lubursae agreement, particu- 
larly in its relation to Franco-German 
economic accord and the rehabilitation of 
Europe. In making the pact for reparation 
in kind on a huge scale Stinnes did more 
than guarantee the restoration of the rav- 
aged region. With a Bismarckian sweep of 
vision he laid the foundation for industrial 
codperation between two nations divided 
by an abyss of hate. It means that the big 
industrial groups of each country are work- 
ing together. When you have economic 
understanding you beget that content born 
only of prosperity. 

First let us examine the terms of the 
agreement which lies before me as I write. 
Under it a Stinnes company, the Aktien- 
gesellschaft fiir Hoch und Tief Bau, 
Essen—this long German name, literally 
translated into English, means the High and 
Deep Construction Company of Essen— 
undertakes to furnish the General Confed- 
eration of Codperative Associations, for 
the restoration of the devastated regions, 
with materials—principally cement, timber, 
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tiles and lime: It is expressly understood 
that France cannot demand products such 
as copper and cotton, which must be 
imported into Germany. In no case can 
the price of German materials delivered to 
the French workshops in the devastated 
regions exceed the price of similar products 
furnished by the French market. 

To carry out the contract, the French 
national federation of the building trade, 
the architects’ union of {the devastated 
areas and the reconstruction associations 
have formed a central office of import 
agents intrusted with the supervision and 
verification of all deliveries made by the 
Germans. These agents will standardize 
the orders as far as possible, so that manu- 
facture may be carried on in what we 
would call quantity production. They will 
also endeavor to have the goods delivered 
in a completely finished state, wherever 
possible, in order to utilize German labor 
to the utmost and thus effect savings both 
to the war victims and the French treasury. 


The Franco-German Agreement 


The financing of the deal on the part of 
the Germans will be done by a consortium 
of German banks headed by the Dresdener 
Bank, one of the famous D banks. The 
fiscal end of the reparation procedure is 
very simple. The victim in the devastated 
area who wants his house rebuilt pays the 
French Government for what he gets and 
the payment becomes part of the indem- 
nity. The victim then gets a rebate. The 
German purveyor of the materials looks to 
his government for compensation. This is 
the fundamental process, which, when all 
is said and done, is really a matter of book- 
keeping. It is another evidence of the 
Stinnes system of direct dealing. 

For all supplies furnished to France 
Stinnes and his associates get a flat com- 
mission of 6 per cent. Considering the 
immense sum involved—it is already 
planned to aggregate 30,000,000,000 
francs—you can readily see that this kind 
of international uplift is not altogether 
unprofitable. While I was in Germany the 
capital stock of the Hoch und Tief Bau 
Company was increased to 100,000,000 
marks. Some of the shares will be offered 
to the public. In this way Stinnes cleverly 
gets popular good will for his project. 

In one aspect of the agreement with De 
Lubursac, Stinnes emphasized his consum- 
mate skill in negotiation. 
many’s vital problems today is coal. She 
is caught between two millstones, as it 
were. On one hand she must deliver many 
millions of tons each year to France for 
reparation, and on the other she struggles 
with a sadly diminished output due to the 
eight-hour day, loss of territory and a 
general let-down in the worker. The result 
is that she is required to import 1,500,000 
tons of coal each month, and it must be 
paid for in gold marks. 

With this deficiency in mind, Stinnes 
drove a good bargain with De Lubursac, 
for he was able to lighten the German coal 
burden. The section of the agreement 
which sets it forth is so illuminating that 
I reproduce it in full as follows: 


Mr. Stinnes declares that, in order to in- 
crease the deliveries of construction material, 
such’ as cement, bricks, lime and tiles, it is 
necessary to place at the disposal of Germany, 
from coal to be delivered by Germany to 
France, a certain percentage of the quantities 
delivered each month, equivalent to the quan- 
tities necessary for the manufacture of these 
materials. The distribution of this coal amongst 
the different industries will fall on the firm of 
Hugo Stinnes, in collaboration with the Syndi- 
eat Rhenan Westphalien. Mr. Stinnes under- 
takes, with this syndicate, that the quantities 
of coal thus liberated will serve only to increase 
the production of materials for deliveries of 
kind. A commission will fix the proportion 
between the materials produced and the coal 
consumed. 


At the time I write this article, which is 
early in October, the first orders under the 
Stinnes-Lubursae arrangement had been 
placed. They involve 10,000,000 frances’ 
worth of tiles, brick, plaster, cement and 
limestone. These are commodities which 


Among Ger-° 
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November); 


obtain. 

The moment the Stinnes-Lubur; 
ment was announced a _ cord 
opposition developed in certain} 
quarters, mainly on the ground th’ 
Stinnes too great an opportunity 
and profit. As a matter of fact, thy 
a good piece of business for Stinne)y 
ally, it is also a check on the genjj 
man industrial expansion. If Ge, 
compelled to pay reparation excl 
cash she must become the worksh) 
world in order to produce enough 4 
dise for export. By being require 
out materials for the French deyastg 
some of her productive energy is} 
to what cannot be construed as } 
market. Thus the effects of the} 
Lubursac deal also touch Amerie 
along with the rest of the world, « 
England, have suffered in competi) 
cheap German goods overseas. 

There are various fundamer\ 
nomic objections to the arranger) 
Stinnes, for example, furnishes a} 
ment for the devastated regions-\ 
prepared to do—competition is elj 
and it is only a question of time} 
French cement manufacturers wil} 
pelled to go out of business. Furt) 
on the German side there are cer} 
getary limitations, for in the end) 
man people must pay Herr Stinn 
products out of taxation. The in 
however, both in Germany and j 
and I have talked it over with reg 
tive men in each country—is that 1b 
value of immediate and efficientie 
tion of Northern France and ther 
of getting swift reparation actio\ 
Germany after all the delay a 
stepping are moreimportant thant 
ters, which can be adjusted in thf 


the French dealers have found it i 


Through Business to Norn 


Another constructive featured 
Stinnes-Lubursae pact is that it) 
come the precedent for other simil 1 
takings between German con 
companies and the French for rea 
in kind. The arrangement enterein 
the Wiirtemberg Raw Material (n 
and the Gallieni group of France t 
calls for reconstruction materials 
includes the employment of Germ) 
on French soil for the first time. Jt 
the Germans have repeatedly offer!! 
it has been steadily refused by the 
At the outset one reason was a feaili 
socialistically inclined Teutons wil 
pregnate their French colleagues it 
poison of radicalism. Apparently a 
overcoming that scruple. 

Perhaps the most remarkable » 
ment along this line was the visit.) 
October, of a committee from the ti 
German Workers and the Union | 
Construction of Berlin to Paris as i 
the General Committee for the Deis 
Region to discuss with labor the ‘a 
of labor and material for reconsil 
They also visited the war zone, whi 
of them probably helped to la 
Since permanent international ac! 
be ultimately achieved only by thin 
and not by politicians, this codper i 
tween the worker elements of Frié 
Germany may have as large a sia 
nificance for the future as the codéiil 
of French and German capital hole 
industry. \ 

In production and the distribil 
that production lies the hope of 
Reparation in kind not only stil 
output but also aids in determining é 
man capacity to pay, which is oré 
keys to the tangle that has strane 
tiative and frustrated codperation it 
armistice. It merely confirms thet 
theory that by business alone can |e 
versal structure, now so sadly out 
be normalized. He is practicing | 


preaches. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a ser ° 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Germ) 
next will be devoted to the economic an 
situation. 
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HE name Oldsmobile is as old as 
the automobile industry, and is 
associated with some of its most im- 
portant advances, as is Delco with the 
development of the first Starting, Light- 
ing and Ignition system for motor cars. 


Delco provides electrical performance 
of a calibre which Oldsmobile own 
ers consider the highest known, and 
which helps steadily to enhance this 
car's 24 year reputation for reliability. 


THe Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, Ount1o, U.5. A. 
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from far and near theyre coming! 
Back to the old home for Thanks- 
giving Day! The festivities are 
not complete without the familys 
‘old favorites played on the 


STORYeCLARK 
PLAYER PIANO 


Time was when usually only one or two members 
of the family could “play*but the Story ¢ Glark can 
be easily played by every one from little brother 
up to grandfather! 

Ask the nearest Story Clark dealer to demonstrate 
this beautiful instrument — play it yourself — 
and youll own it! Theyre priced within reach 
of every home and sold on easy terms 


! This Valuable Book 


descriptive of piano construction will enable 
you to tell a good piano from a poor one 
when you buy! 


It will enable you to get full value in the 
instrument you choose for your home. 
Send for it! Read it! It’s interesting, instructive, 


and will be sent upon request. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story « Glark Piano Company 


Chicago 
New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept.C, 315-317S0.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE your Book, “How you can tell the difference in Pianos” 


Name 
City 2a 2 


I have a_ 


_ State. 


I am considering buying a 


“a (Musical Instrument) 
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MOUNTAIN MOTORING | 


(Continued from Page 38) | 


As the miners skimmed off the cream of 
the ore, Colorado set herself to developing 
the resources of the brim. She brought 
water from her abundant mountain streams 
to her arid lands. She discovered that even 
lands that had passed as arid would, under 
proper methods, bear paying crops, and 
took to dry farming. She even thrust more 
or less intensive agriculture up to the 
crown. The valleys of the mountains, to 
two miles above sea level, became fertile 
ranches, often with their unapproachable 
specialties. For example, it was discovered 
that the cool nights and sunny days of 
these heights would bring lettuce to a crisp- 
ness and firmness unknown to sea-level 
farms. The valley of the upper Arkansas 
now furnishes from ranches at an altitude 
of nine thousand feet the salads for great 
hotels in New York and even in Havana. 
In the valleys and plains the days of the 
open cattle-and-sheep range passed forever. 
But on the unfarmable folds of the moun- 
tains grew the nourishing bunch grass or 
dwarf sage and clover; the herds were 


| pushed upward and ever upward, even to 


the perpetual snows. The coal fields of the 
Pueblo and Trinidad regions opened. After 
them came the steel mills. Colorado 
awoke one year to find her agricultural 
product passing her mineral, and her 
manufactures crowding both. 

Not that the mines were done. From the 
cream men dipped down into the milk and 
extracted great values in low grades. Base 
metals, uncomprehended or scorned by the 
prospectors of the early days, began to re- 
turn their millions—as fire clays, kaolin, 
zine, lead, iron. The discovery of radium 
gave value to deposits of carnotite. Old 
dumps, their ore only partially extracted 
by the methods of 1880, yielded under the 
improved methods of 1910 a second har- 
vest. And yet 

At some time early in this century an 
Italian set himself to studying the erying 
need of Italy, which is raw material for 
steel making. Coal, he knew, was past 
hope; there are no carboniferous forma- 
tions in the peninsula. But the Romans 
conquered their world with the steel short 
sword, civilized it with steel tools. Where 
did they get their iron? Doubtless, in 
those days of difficult transport, from some- 
where close at hand. The records called it 
Alpine iron. The old Roman workings in 
the Alps were run down, uncovered. Then 
Italy sent for the one man in the mining 
world who was usually intrusted with any 


| big job requiring imagination and the 


romantic spirit—our own Herbert Hoover. 
After a summer of exploration Hoover 


| reported in effect, ‘Worked out. Give the 
| deposits some thousands of years to oxidize 


and you'll have some more. Until then 
they won’t furnish the needles for Italy.” 
Which recalls that the Alps in prehistoric 


and even historic times were a good mining 
| proposition. True, they never approached 


the richness of the Rockies; but then, no 
other range does. That has passed. A little 
dealing with aluminum, a little extraction 
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Sculptured by Nature 


November i 


| 
of certain clays, and you have subst 
the story of Alpine mining in the ty\y 
century. | 

So will it happen with the Rocki| 
in our generation certainly, not in g) 
dren’s probably; but eventually. if 
of intensive prospecting, doubtles¢ 
are still other bonanzas down thy| 
wealth like a German indemnity | 
grade ores lies waiting better met, 
extraction, better transportation, 
codperation between the owners, 
attitude on the part of certain g 
interests. a 

New processes will bring new us 
ores. For example, that valuab 
of steel, molybdenum, cannot b 
until the proper furnaces are 
posits of oil shale lie in darkn 
the time when the flowing wells 
But the end will come, as it has in t} 
And aside from agriculture, th 
destiny of the Rockies is the s 
of the Swiss Alps. This will be 
ground of a continent. r 

We Americans are the gasoline 
the children of the internal-com 
gine. Wherefore the future of th 
a tourist attraction is allied most inti 
with that of the automobile. The 
tain dwellers who began some te 
to get thrills from curving ona ¢ 
road round the edge of a five-h 
cliff were pioneers. The state s 
to have perceived its future, and 
thread real automobile roads over pe 
pass, peak and precipice. Her hi 
engineers worked out their own & 
problems, and did a good job. 
faced roads over such distances 
impossibility. But everywhere 
has for the shoveling superb finis 
terials for dirt roads in the nativ 
grated red sandstone and gra 
roads surfaced with this material 
erly rolled stand next in my own 
cement. They even have an agri 
ing under the wheels of your 
cement knows not. 

Wherever these curved round 
of the high peaks or over the edge 
pices they were built with an iny 
so that in case of a skid you wo 
inward toward the mountain wa 
ward toward vacancy. The mos 
of these highways are naturally i 
gion of Denver, metropolis of the R 
Here, the superb Lookout Mountain 
vard, over which all Denver s 
motoring of a summer Sunday, 
walled and buttressed with stone 
outer edge, furnished with mirr 
abrupt curves, rendered nearly fi 
Motor enthusiasts of Colorado 
time when all the danger points 
mountain highways will be so 
but considering that Colorado is 
large as New England with 
thrown in, and sparsely popula 
day is still remote. But even th 
Mountain road has its thrills and t 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Peer orihl Gases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


4 Lets tree Le 
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Portraying in precious metals the Wadsworth 


ideals of symmetry, 


HEN you choose a watch move: 
ment in a Wadsworth Case you 
Pji| are giving that movement not 
i) only a dress of distinction but the 


t protection it can have. 
By 
The perfect workmanship in Wadsworth 


s and their exquisite beauty are the 


grace and permanence 


work of artists and master workmen who 
have fashioned cases for the leading watch 
movements for more than thirty years. Many 
of the most popular designs with which you 
are acquainted are Wadsworth creations. 


THe WapswortH WatcH Case Company 
Dayton, Ky., suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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Whole Grains 
All Day Long 


Serve in plenty to a growing child 


A growing child needs 16 elements. All 
of them are found in whole wheat. 

It needs the minerals—iron, lime, phos- 
phates—in which whole wheat abounds. 

Then why not make whole grains so tempt- 
ing that children revel in them? And serve 
them in abundance all day long? 


Joys of Bubble Grains 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole 
grains puffed to bubbles. As flimsy as 
snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 

They seem like food confections. They 
form the finest cereal dainties children ever 
get. 

There are very few children who do not 
prefer them to anything else you can serve. 
And there isn’t a food you would rather 
have them want. 


_ Food Cells Exploded— 
Digestion is Complete 


The foods are made by Prof. Anderson’s 
process. Over 100 million steam explosions 
are caused in every kernel. 

Every food cell is blasted, so digestion is 
made easy and complete. 


ee» 


The morning dainty 
¢ 


Puffed Wheat in milk 
at night 


Thus they do not tax digestion. Thus they can be served at any 
hour, and those who eat them get whole-grain nutrition. 


What Else Compares ? 


Consider those facts—the delights of Puffed Grains, plus their 
hygienic values. What else do you know that compares? 


Then why not serve them all day long, in every way you can? 


Keep both kinds on hand, and in plenty. 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed Wheat 


Ways of Serving 


With cream and sugar — in bowls of milk — with melted but- 
ter — mixed with fruits — on ice cream — in home-made fudge — 


in your soups. 
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the untrained imagination of the tender- 
foot. I took it one evening in a company 
which included an Eastern lady, only that 
morning arrived. As we curved and 
climbed, the natives in the party kept 
showing her the points of interest, like the 
roofs of Golden City or the silver thread of 
the river, hundreds of sheer feet below. 
“‘Beautiful!’’ she raved. ‘‘Superb!” I was 
in the other seat of the car from her, and on 
the same side. So I alone was in a position 
to see that her hand was grasping a rod of 
the cover until her knuckles were white, 
and that whenever she looked over the edge 
her eyes were tight shut. By chance, three 
months later I took the same trip with the 
same woman. 

In the interval she had been motoring 


steadily among the mountains. This time . 


she kept her hands in her lap and chatted 
breezily with the driver. It’s all a matter 
of getting used to it. 

Praise these Colorado roads to a native 
and he will tell you how much better they 
ought to be. Criticize them and he will 
show you what he really feels. But the 
pride of Colorado is about to suffer a severe 
jolt. Wyoming, to the north, is now the 
nouveau riche of the states. Much of the 
recently discovered oil territory lies on the 
public lands of the commonwealth. Ifreport 
be true Wyoming intends, with the break of 
the next spring, to show proud Colorado by 
transforming her mountain highways into 
manicured, sandpapered boulevards. 


Adventures of Two Lizzies 


However, this system of trunk roads can 
of necessity merely scratch the surface of 
mountain beauties. Branching from the 
main lines there run up the gorges and 
gulches and over the dizzy passes between 
the peaks thousands of miners’ and ranch- 
ers’ roads, many of them abandoned in the 
period between the great prospecting craze 
of the ’80’s and the appearance of the auto- 
mobile. The native motorist installs a 
mountain gear on the back axle of his car, 
and tackles these old roads for the joy of 
the adventure if he be a town dweller, and 
for pure business if he be a mining man, a 
prospector or a sheep rancher. He stops at 
nothing. When he strikes a 20 per cent 
hump, over which the ore drivers used to 
force their, wagons by dint of six-mule 
power and profanity, he puts her into low 
far ahead of the emergency, gathers power, 
and zigzags until she coughs and quits. 
Then he routs out all his passengers, male 
and female alike, attaches them to the 
spokes, makes them shove while he bucks 
’er. If it is too narrow for passing and he 
encounters another car, he thinks nothing 
of backing for a quarter of a mile, even 
though his wheels scrape the edge of a 
precipice all the way. Always, he seems to 
make it somehow. I have heard of only one 
car that was permanently stranded, and 
that belonged to a mere tourist. A friend of 
mine encountered him tinkering with a 
small overloaded flivver runabout on a 
rough four-mile up grade somewhere back 
of Mount Massive. 

“Anything I can do?” inquired my 
friend. 

“Sure thing!’”’ responded the tourist. 
“You can take me and these traps to town.” 

‘What are you going to do about your 
car?’ inquired my friend. 

“Leave her,’”’ replied the tourist. ‘‘Leave 
her to the coyotes, God help them.” 

At that moment he seemed to lose all 
control of himself. He picked up a bowlder 
with which he deliberately and viciously 
smashed the windshield of his innocent tin 
lizzie. And although my friend was broken 
into Western ways as a mule-skinner, he 
does say that the language uncorked by 
this mere tenderfoot both shocked and 
educated him. 

A rich man in a high-powered, expensive 
car tried the mountain back roads for the 
first time. The rule of the road in the moun- 
tain states is that when cars meet on a one- 
track road the climbing car must back to a 
point where they can pass. He had a run of 
hard luck. All day he was meeting cars in 
such circumstances, and always just where 
he must do the backing. Toward evening 
he encountered a native in a simple and 
battered flivver. This time he must back 
a quarter of a mile round a curve, with a 
sheer cliff at the left. 

“Say,” he hailed the flivver driver, 
“what’ll you take for your boat?” 

“Three hundred dollars,” said the native. 

“‘She’s mine,” said therich man. ‘‘ Here’s 
your money.” 


Novembe ; 


“Now that you’ve got it, wh 
intend to do with it?” inquired ¢ 
“Get out anything you valu jy 
replied the rich man, ‘‘and take je 
off. I’m going to shove her over jp 
Which he did. | 
The novice at Rocky Mount 
ing, as he curves for the first { 
the edge of a cliff and realizes ti! 


mostly imagination. Accidents, 
paratively rare; fatal ones alm 
common as death by lightning. 
example, that maze of roads, oly 
which branch out from Leadvil t 
the commanding Continental I; 
the precipitous Mosquito. Dili 

last summer brought me Tec 


into the bright air. Fortunately 
at this point a bank, not a cliff; ¢ 
did not learn the circumstances, 

rate they, too, encountered only lt 
the worst injury was a broken ||} 


grow in mountain motoring, tls 
gulfs below you area constant me) 
of the penalty for a moment of ir} 
Nor do you, in these regions, mt 
stock perils of the crowded Easr 
such as the speed maniac, the ¥ 
possessor of a big car who runs at 
and tries to force them from thi 
truck driver who shoots out at yy 
blind cross alley, the fool who 
driving and tries to display it y 
ing through congested traffic, id 
dreaded object in nature—the b«| 
to ride a bicycle. If it were q3 
compute the proportion of accidit 
total mileage, I would be will 
that the accident rate in this 
Colorado is lower than that | 
standard Eastern highways, sti 
Boston Post Road. And still, i's 
for the S.-and-S. driver who 
Saturday and takes her out on { 


? 


A Battle Mountain Th' 


However, the accidents and in 
capes, when they occur, always sidf 
picturesque. For example, a Der 
driving by night up to one of t 
came round a corner upon a cow. 
one should know, a cow in the iid! 
terror of night driving. Alone | 
mals, Bossie stands her ground | 
automobile. He struck her squé 
killed both her and his engine. | 
pened in a piece of forest rese 
away from human habitation. T 
smelled the blood, and gathered ‘} 
around. The driver was an eé 


otes; 
when hungry enough, they will fo 
get up their nerve, and attack. A 
heard them howling nearer and? 
greater and greater numbers; 
weapon he had nothing better th| 
key wrench. Toward dawn they) 
make quick dashes in squads, a! 
at the carcass. When daylight d| 
away the cow was half eaten. 
Nearly every mountain mo! 
stories to tell of Battle Mountain} 
on the direct ocean-to-ocean rout! 
Leadville and Glenwood Springs 
just seen and passed the mira 
Mount of the Holy Cross whe 
counter this major difficulty. 
cipitous mountain the road ¥ 
doubles upward for four miles. | 
the grade was in places 17 per ¢! 
year the state has revised the Bat 
tain road, greatly reducing the gr¢ 
ever, it has not filled the dizay 
everywhere make precipices be 
wheels. Halfway up, a town elil 
edge of the cliffs, with railings bu 
the children from falling off. Ew 
old times when we took that 
Glenwood Springs with the cor 
Tom, Battle Mountain was far 
difficult stretch of road. Those 
days of the great cattle drive 
Texas and Wyoming, and this 
main route. Cattle were alloy 
only by night; at sunset the tollga 
(Continued on Page 6 


» Ford owners of America were 
old the story of Veedol Fordol on 
iit 26th. On September 16th—three 
later—161 carloads containing 
.0,000 barrels of this new economy 
r the Ford automobile had been 
»d to every section of the country 
»ply the tremendous demand. And 
aitial demand has been increasing 


) 


(dol Fordol was certain of immediate 
is because four years of exhaustive 
Ditory and road tests proved con- 
svely that it mastered the unique 
Womplex lubrication problems of 
ford engine and transmission. 
the use of Veedol Fordol, the Ford 
rT enhances its reputation for eco- 
al operation. 


i 


acclaim Veedol Feel: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Give Veedol Fordol a trial. That’s what 
one corporation operating a fleet of 900 
Ford cars did—and adopted Veedol 
Fordol. That’s what big city and gov- 
ernment departments did—and adopted 
Veedol Fordol. They discovered for them- 
selves the economies of Veedol Fordol 
established by Tide Water engineers. 


Read the ‘‘Eight Economies of Veedol 
Fordol’”’ listed at the right. 


A trial will convince you, as it has al- 
ready convinced thousands, that Veedol 
Fordol in your Ford Car means a new 
motoring satisfaction plus many new 
economies. 


Veedol Fordol is on sale at all dealers’ who 
display the orange and black Veedol sign 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 
11 Broadway, New York 
Veedol oils and greases are sold throughout the world 
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8 Economies of 


Veedol Fordol 


1—10 to 25% saving in gasoline—Hundreds 
of tests have demonstrated that Veedol Fordol 
conservatively saves 10% on gasoline consump- 
tion. 25% to 33% savings have been developed 
repeatedly. 

2—Eliminates costly “chatter” —Veedol Fordol 
lengthens the life of Ford brake and trans- 
mission bands by properly lubricating them. 
“‘Chatter,’”’ a result of faulty lubricants, is 
entirely eliminated. 

3—10 to 25% saving in oil—The savings in oil 
consumption run from 10% to 25%. The exact 
savings depend upon the mechanical condition 
of the engine and the lubricant formerly used. 

4—10 to 25% less carbon—Veedol Fordol 
forms on an average from 10% to 25% less car- 
bon in the Ford engine cylinders. The exact sav- 
ings depend on the mechanical condition of the 
engine and the lubricant formerly used. Less 
carbon means more power with fewer repairs. 

5—Resists heat and friction—Veedol Fordol 
possesses to a super-degree the famous character- 
istic of all Veedol oils to resist heat and friction. 

6—Increased ability to coast—With average 
lubrication a Ford will only coast down steep 
hills. With Veedol Fordol, coasting is possible 
down the slightest grades. 

7—Resists fuel dilution—Even with poor fuel 
Veedol Fordol maintains its power-seal and 
lubricating value longer than other oils. Re- 
sult—more miles per gallon of gas and per 
quart of Fordol. 

8—Fewer repairs—Because Veedol Fordol 
masters the lubricating problems of the Ford 
power plant the result is a hitherto unknown 
freedom from engine vibration and repair bills. 


Send for Veedol Fordol booklet 


EEDOL FORDO| 


The new economy oil for Fords 
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The Luxury of 
Meals Well Cooked 
The Easiest Way 


Don’t let a weary mind and body 
ruin your appetite—and digestion. 
Come to the table fresh, rosy—to a 
meal cooked the easiest way—by 
Receding Temperatures, in a Toledo 
Fireless Cookstove. 


Note the menu above. This entire 
meal may be cooked in a Toledo with 
comparative ease—and with a fuel 
saving as high as 80°;. 


Just put in one compart- 
ment the raw chicken 
and vegetables with the 
heated radiators, close down | OF | 
the cover, and without fur- i aie | 
ther attention, let the food i . ( 
cook to completion. In the | z 
othercompartment put your 
cream and freezing mixture. 
The cream freezes while the 
chicken fries! 


i} 
qi} 
K 


No basting or regulating 
of heat—no watching or 


waiting. And such deli- and of Unusual 
ciously juicy, brown, tender Value 
roasts—such tempting vege- A 24-page book 
tables—such biscuits, pies, explaining, in Alice 
and cakes! Bradley's own 
words, how Receding 
Nearly half a_ million Temperatures make 
Toledousersareenthusiastic cooking better, work 


easier, billsless. De- 


he | ry of al 
over the luxury MEANS’) | sctibes™ the Toledo: 


cooked with a Toledo the 


“ * ” F3 Gives dainty menus 

easiest way.” Join them. fvery housewife 
Write for the ““Secret’’ book wantsacopy. Write 
NOW. Address Dept. 13K. Now! 


The Toledo Cooker Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Ideal Aluminum Ware, 
Conservo Cookers, Ideal Food Conveyors 
for Institutions and the 


IOLEDO 


Fireless Cookstove 


With the“Water-Seal’ Top 
Roasts, Bakes, Boils and Browns 


Has exclusive patented Water Seal Top, Auto- 
matic Cover Valve, Aluminum linings, seamless 
construction and many other practical, valuable 
features. For sale and demonstrated by most 


leading dealers. Never miss an opportunity to 
see one of these demonstrations! 


f 7 cal 
pay 
i] New and Improved 
Toledo—with Legs 
The Toledo —Domestic Science. 

f Comes one or two compartment 
size. Cabinet of handsomely enameled 
steel, built solidly for lifetime of service, 
Full directions—full aluminum equipment, 


legs and thermometer, with every Tuledo, 


| foot cliff. Mrs. Adams knew this; 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
stopped all wheeled traffic and turned 
loose the herds of savage, panicky long- 
horns. From your camp below you could 
hear all night the voices of the cowboys 
singing Sam Boss Was Born in Ioway, Gab- 
ber Goober, The Red River Valley or The 
Dying Cowboy by way of-soothing their 
charges during this ticklish passage. I re- 
member, too, a more sinister sound out of 
the clear mountain air—a scream as of a 
woman being tortured at the stake—the 
cry of a horse shoved off the road in an in- 
cipient stampede, and falling three hundred 
sheer feet. His rider threw himself out of 
the saddle, hung to a bush and escaped, as 
he said afterward, by the grace of God and 
his bootstraps. Seldom did a driver get 
across Battle Mountain without losing a 
few steers over the edge. 

A man with an old flivver descending 
Battle Mountain last year went into low 
and held her back on compression by way 
of saving his brakes. Suddenly his worn 
ring bolts gave way and the car shot for- 
ward. He applied his footbrake. What 
with his speed, the lining burned out like 
tissue paper. He reversed; again the lining 
went. He jammed in his emergency brake; 
and that broke. Now he was shooting down 
that long, steep grade, full of sharp turns 
and bordered with airy death, and every 
ounce of braking power gone. Somehow he 
made it. From the town at the foot of the 
mountain the grade rises sharply upward 
again. He shot through town, yelling and 
tooting, at sixty miles an hour, ran up the 
grade, came to a stop, slid backward part 
way and up the Battle Mountain grade, 
slid down again, and so on like a roulette 
ball before it comes to rest in its slot, until 
the flivver stopped at last before a drug 
store. 

A Leadville couple whom we will call 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams were crossing Battle 
Mountain, as they had crossed many times 
before. Near the top something happened 
to their big powerful car. Mr. Adams set 
the hand brake and got out. He was tinker- 
ing about the wheels when suddenly she 
slipped and started to roll backward. He 
was on the side of the car opposite from the 
controls. He ran round, leaped to the run- 
ning board. At that moment a man leading 
a cow came along on that quarter. The cow 
snorted, jumped, struck Mr. Adams and 
knocked him to the road. He got up, 
eluded the cow and started for the car. 
By now it was running backward too fast 
for him to catch it. He yelled to Mrs. 
Adams, who knew positively nothing about 
driving, giving her frantic directions about 
how to put on the foot brake. She tried, and 
got it all wrong. He implored her to jump. 
She did not hear him. And now the rear 
wheels were running straight toward the 
curve, at whose edge is a pres ude 
she 
closed her eyes and awaited the shock. But 
the curve was banked; the unguided car 
sheered off, took it quite properly and, 
gathering speed, backed on. 


The Side-Trip to Redcliff 


Up the road came a pedestrian. As ap- 
peared later, he had never driven this type 
of automobile, and knew nothing about 
the controls. But he did know how to 
steer. He jumped to the running board, 
grabbed the wheel, and backed the car into 
the edge of the mountain, where it crashed— 
and stopped. 

I repeat that I am writing of the Battle 
Mountain that was. The grades have now 
been scientifically reduced. Further, the 
transcontinental tourist will within a year 
or so find this highway no longer necessary. 
The old Leadville-Aspen freighting route, 
disused in recent years, is now under re- 
construction. Already the graders on the 
Leadville side have long passed Twin 
Lakes, beauty spot of these mountains, and 
are blasting on the summit of Independ- 
ence Pass. When Aspen throws her own 
road up to the summit the distance by car 
between Twin Lakes and Glenwood Springs 
will be shortened by twenty miles or so. 
However, the informed tourist who is trav- 
eling not for records but for pleasure and 
the nouriture of his sense of beauty will 
always make at this point a side trip of a 
day or so, across Tennessee Pass, to Red- 
cliff—just short of Battle Mountain—and 
return. If he does not he will miss one of 
the most sublime, beautiful and romantic 
spots in our national domain. On that road 
lies Leadville, perhaps the greatest of the 
old mining camps—a town soaked in his- 
tory, vibrant still with the memory of men 
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who daily enacted epics before breakfast. 
A turn of fate has preserved many of the 
cabins in California Gulch, where the first 
gold discovery was made in 1860, and whole 
streets of the mushroom metropolis which 
sprang up in 1878 and 1879, after the great 
strike in silver carbonates. Here, as no- 
where else I know, one may see what an 
early day mining camp looked like. By 
neglecting this detour the tourist will miss, 
too, the profile view of great, comely, ma- 
ternal Mount Massive, highest peak in 
our Rockies,* whose smallest merit, in my 
opinion, is this merely statistical matter 
of height. He will miss the soft, sweet, 
sun-washed upper valley of the Arkansas. 
Finally, he will miss that miraculous in- 
stant when, watching a great mountain 
ridge far up to his left hand, he sees the 
ragged tip of a peak emerge, seem to rise 
higher, and suddenly reveal the symbol of 
the Holy Cross, carved in purest snow. 

However, when the Twin Lakes-Aspen- 
Glenwood Springs route opens, I venture 
that the native motorist will use Battle 
Mountain just the same. His summer- 
evening spin appeals to him as flat and 
tame if it does not include a thrill or so. 
Last year a young New York woman, just 
off the train at Leadville, was whisked over 
this road. As her host turned at the summit 
and prepared to descend she leaned over 
and asked in a small voice, ‘“‘ Would it dis- 
turb your driving if I should lie down on 
the floor of the car?” 


Wild Life in the Mountains 


Much of the most beautiful and alluring 
territory in these upper reaches of the 
Rockies is now forest reserve, kept in its 
virgin state by the Government for the per- 
petual delight of generations unborn. The 
state awoke, a little tardily, to the realiza- 
tion that the big game was near extinction, 
and passed protective laws. Antelope, big- 
horn and elk cannot be killed at any time; 
and the open season for deer is only three 
days. Protected, wild animals grow in a 
few years most indifferent to man. He is 
an unlucky or unobservant motorist who 
does not at some time during his passage of 
these mountains perceive a herd of deer 
making gray flashes up a trail, a bighorn 
buck sniffing the morning from a pinnacle 
of rock or a coyote slipping away like a 
shadow in the brush. Up toward the passes 
a mountain grouse as big and as fat as a 
Plymouth Rock hen will sit in unmoving 
contemplation on a bowlder beside your 
road, or a snowshoe rabbit, built like a 
cottontail but three times as large, will 
lope leisurely across the way on ridicu- 
lously big feet. Now and then Brother 
Bear blunders into the road, takes one look 
at the strange swift animal you are riding, 
and runs like a frightened puppy. Ante- 
lope and elk you will not see, at least in the 
season when one tours the mountains. The 
antelope seems to remember how near his 
breed has come to extinction at the hands 
of ours. He frequents the remote places, 
far from roads. The elk, in summer, keep 
to the high spaces, cropping by night the 
dwarf grasses above timber line, retiring 
by day to the brush. Not until the first 
snows do they venture down toward the 
habitations of man, where, if you have any 
hay you are not using, they will consent to 
be fed. 

These half-time wild animals sometimes 
bring motoring adventures. A few years 
ago a mountain-bred friend of mine had an 
agency for adding machines. He used to 
cover the remote towns in the region of the 
dizzy San Juan Range in a little old run- 
about. When the weather was favorable he 
took along his wife and his little boy. One 
afternoon he enthused a grocer’s wife at 
Silverton. She wanted the machine; but, 
after all, her husband was the boss. He was 
at Ouray on business and was going on next 
day to Pueblo. Whereupon the agent for 
adding machines determined to proceed by 
night to Ouray in order to cinch that sale. 


*That is, if you believe Leadville. The con- 
troversy over the relative height of Massive and 
Elbert, her next-door neighbor on the Continental 
Divide, has alienated friends and divided families. 
One authority rates Massive at fourteen thousand 
four hundred and twenty-four feet and Elbert at 
fourteen thousand four hundred and sixteen feet. 
Another gives Massive only fourteen thousand four 
hundred and eighteen feet and Elbert fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-one feet. The Geo- 
logical Survey, the Geodetic Survey and the 
Department of Forestry all tell different stories. 
With ingenious tact, the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad, in its summary of mountains and passes 
in Colorado, announces a dead heat at fourteen 
thousand four hundred and two feet. I come from 
Leadville and hope to be allowed to return to Lead- 
ville. Therefore, I announce: 
the highest mountain in our Rockies. 


Mount Massive is © 


| 


November; 


In the course of last summer I t} 
of the spectacular main roads of (| 
either in my own flivver or in ts 
powered cars of my friends; and), 
this passage between Silverton ar 
as the sportiest of all. In this corr 
state the mountains most resei)j 
Alps—precipitous in their slopesp 
and lacy in their pinnacles. Ts 
borders precipices through hal 
course. As you leave Ouray at firs) 
level with the trees in the valle 
tumbling Uncompahgre; then } 
looking down on the tree tops; ty 
are lost to view unless you peer i 
edge, when tall pines and firs look 
den shrubbery. Presently you no 
the Uncompahgre runs under ¢ 
natural bridge. You look again; 
that it is perpetual snow, far bey 
course. L 

At one point you can see two 
your road curving before you. } 
proaching cars look like black beetl|, 
ing across a wall. 

We drove this stretch last su) 
rather unusual circumstances. The 
is constructing a new road wit, 
grades, which runs most of the wa, 
dred feet or so below the old. So 
the mountain slopes that in notey 
for the new and wider highway 
structors must include in many p: 
roadbed of the old. The preliminy 
had reached the stage where this rij 
be closed for the season; and we tk 
the very day before that closin| 
mountains echoed with blasting; | 
low you could see the gangs bij 
shovels and scrapers. We found t 
had already cut into our road unii 
become a one-track highway. Inj, 
would have had to back half a mili 
order to find a place where ano| 
could pass. However, at interva| 
men stood balanced dizzily on th 
the gulf, regulating traffic and } 
to one another with flags. We wi 
three-ton, twelve-cylindered car wi 
hundred-and-twenty-pound,  twel} 
dered man at the wheel. A superb} 
driver, he takes no unnecessary 
He made his leviathan creep like ¢ 
At intervals he stopped unaccount} 
appeared afterward that he was \J 
not only the road but the blastin} 
Whenever he saw the red flag go ul 
under the protection of a pinnacle? 
reverberation start a rock slide. | 


Ticklish Going 


One approaches the summit of 1 
round a double curve, bordered} 
eternal cliff and a rock culvert. | 
found ourselves in a line of station) 
A truck, stuck all over with gauc| 
had failed to make the grade. Oni) 
driver in a two-gallon hat toiled tf 
levers; pushing at its hind wheels\ 
young men who for all their efforts 
graceful poses. From a small cari 
hind looked out the pretty and ex} 
face of a young woman, her heail 
gypsy fashion in a blue silk hand] 
It did not need the posters on the 
advertise this as a theatrical trov 
property man at the wheel, the lead 
and the comedian helping out, the) 
lady much concerned lest they 1 
date at Ouray. A set of Oklahoma | 
a sheep outfit and a traveling s? 
piled out from the line of cars, p 
power to the wheels. To the acclaii 
leading lady and the joyous ball 
Toby—he appears in vaudeville s 
between acts—the chariot of the 
moved on with a rush. Z 

This was the road that the agent 
ing machines elected to take by 
quest of a sale. That disintegrate, 
stone which surfaces the best Colora( 
is the most effective antiskid finish 
But in those days the Ouray-Silvert 
way was not yet properly surfaced, | 
been since. And just after he reac 
most ticklish part of the road the 
opened in a mountain storm. The 
gan to skid. He stopped and pu 
chains. Still it skidded. There 
turning back. It was a case of go on 
all night. He got his wife and bo: 
the car; they plodded behind thro 
mud while he crept on low at a sna 
the doors open so that if wo 
worst he might jump in time 
nearly all night making some fi 

He was over the worst of 
taken the family back into the 

(Continued on Page 63) 


Continued from Page 60) 
ie chug of the engine something 
d crashing through the bushes on 
-above. It struck the car with a 
ending the rods of the cover, it 
ywn the hill accompanied by a 
7 squeaking noise which registered 
#nd extreme terror. It was a brown 
onfused by the lights he had run 
nto the source of trouble. 
heless,’’ said the ex-agent for 
achines, “‘that wasn’t my most 
adventure with wild life in the 
' Once I saw just ahead of me a 
tout to cross the road. Like a fool 
ji and stalled. He ran under the 
—you know. If I irritated him by 
she engine just over his head the 
ynces would be frightful. There 
ying to do but wait him out. Occa- 
oe look over the edge of the car 
him peeking out with his little 
»on me. After an hour or so he 
i1to move. I lay down in the bot- 
he car until I heard him going 
che bushes. And I never started 
>in my life.” 


' Polecat Perils 


‘animal seems to have an affinity 
continued the ex-agent for adding 
, introducing a digression that I 
eardoned for quoting. “‘Once when 
the mining game I wintered on a 
‘in Wyoming. I had a tent, but 
ts weather dropped below zero I 
‘to an abandoned cabin and made 
s pshape for winter. Next morning 
dhat some small critter—probably 
-id been in my provisions during 
x. I got ready for him. I put a 
aid a twenty-two repeater beside 
I’m a light sleeper. Along 
Iinorning I was awakened by a 
@n the kitchen. I got a light and 
.e twenty-two. I could see some- 
mving on the shelf. I fired and only 
¢ him. Immediately afterward I 
gat I’d hit. My dog woke and 
r the scene of trouble. I realized 
2 got into the fight he would be 
human companionship. There I 
imy night clothes, pumping away 
unk with my hands and kicking 
oack with my feet. I killed the 
a ast, dropped the dog through the 
wut of the danger zone, and moved 
ts to the tent—that is, some of my 
he thermometer that winter went 
(en below for weeks at atime. But 


id. I preferred the tent. That was 
‘ars ago. Last summer I was in 
‘try again, and went to look at the 
. are scent of the roses hung 
y i me? 


dwelt on the thrills and imagined 
toecky Mountain motoring; I have 
cout lightly on what makes it all 
le. There, language reaches its 
tlimit. I have seen much, in my 
fie Alps. In 1912 I crossed some of 
sit passes with that prince of pio- 
Orists, the late Walter Hale. Dur- 
it Lranged the easterly approaches 
Blane with the Italian Alpine 
mee again I took in Switzerland a 
n(vacation; and I seemed to have 
au all to myself. When I men- 
(sto Colorado people they would 
‘d how do the Alps compare with 
jes?” Their expression as they 
y answer, showed they expected 
Ss", “Those ant hills!” When I re- 
here is one beauty of the sun and 
tf the moon,’”’ they looked faintly 
0 ted. In only one spot I know do 
ces resemble the Alps. The needles 
note San Juan Range and their 
ng slopes present the same ser- 
Pnacles, the same avalanche run- 
1 the packed snow hanging ready 
©, 1€ same thousand-foot walls. But 
iin, the Rockies are benevolently 
els. The Alps do not know such 
/ of massed colorful rock, such 
ermal, gray-green slopes, such gra- 
of contour, such astonishing 
‘colors, such varieties of crystal 
brooks and torrents, such lavish- 
| Even in a state of pri- 


ture the Alps must have been the 
‘ren range. Now that man has 
e(hem as high as cultivation may 
| dered their forest lands into geo- 
aows, there is no comparison. 

e/he great woods ran up the gorges 
ckies to timber line at ten thou- 
ojeleven thousand feet elevation. 
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The lumberman and the careless builder of 
camp fires spoiled much of that before the 
Federal Government took hold. Yet in the 
higher reaches of the range there remain 
enough forests and to spare for the delight 
of the tourists—straight, bristling lodge- 
pole pine; enormous yellow pine; tall, 
graciously contoured Engelmann spruce; 
whimsical Japanesque pifion and Alpine 
fir; pale, virgin quaking aspen; blue 
spruce, whose cones seem more like gigantic 
red blossoms than like fruits. One minute 
you are climbing through this wealth of 
forest; another and you are above the tree 
tops—you have reached timber line. No- 
where is the earth so graciously gardened, 
I think, as in that strip of mountain where 
the trees have ceased to grow and the per- 
petual snows have not yet begun. To lovers 
of gentler beauties let me commend further 
the thousand green upland valleys. No 
range I know has along with its grandeurs 
so many aspects of an engaging softness as 
these, our Rockies. 

The native of Colorado, Wyoming or 
Montana positively will not let you forget 
the wild flowers of the Rockies. Like the 
Californian on his climate, the Yankee on 
his past, he will talk if permitted until he 
chokes. In all these cases the claim is justi- 
fied, though in moments of irritation you 
like to believe that it is not. In summer the 
slopes of the ranges break into bloom. So 
varied are even the largest and most spec- 
tacular of the flowers that many species 
still lack popular names. I have come out 
into the open spots near timber line where 
as far as the eye could follow they made a 
mosaic of yellow and pink and blue. Queen 
of all is the great white and blue columbine, 
as famous in these mountains as the edel- 
weiss in the Alps—and more worthy of 
fame. 

The shooting star carpets the upland 
meadows with a rich mauve. The gilia 
sprinkles the sagebrush with its scarlet 
trumpets. The mountain aster, the giant 
harebell, the fringed gentian—but if I keep 
on I shall behave like the rest. 

I shall dally with scenery no longer, but 
beseech you, if you have the leisure and the 
car, to load the family aboard and go. You 
need not stick to those ranges that I have 
touched upon here. Estes Park, under 
beautiful Long’s Peak, is fulfilling the ulti- 
mate destiny of the Rockies, is becoming 
sprinkled with resorts. Colorado Springs, 
at the base of Pike’s Peak, made the transi- 
tion long ago. There, in the height of the 
season, you see all sorts of the West, from 
the tramp tourist who parks with his fel- 
lows in big camps and the blanket Okla- 
homa Indian newly rich through oil who 
has arrived with a six-thousand-dollar car 
and a white chauffeur, to the golf and polo 
people of two great luxurious hotels. Wyo- 
ming and Montana, to the north, have 
their just claims. I but write of the land 
I love and know. 


On Mountain Gear 


Before you go, listen to a little advice to 
beginners in mountain motoring. True, I 
am far from an automobile expert. Only 
yesterday, learning to drive a universal- 
control car, I wrecked the new, red gaso- 
line pump before Mr. Webster’s garage at 
Scituate, Massachusetts. But perhaps I 
am all the more fitted to advise because, 
being no expert, I have, nevertheless, driven 
the Rockies. I have learned from a fool’s 
mistakes. 

If you drive a low-powered car, just be- 
fore you go into the mountains stop at a 
garage and have installed what is called 
a mountain gear. Don’t ask me how it 
works. I know only the effect. It reduces 
your speed on level ground some five or ten 
miles an hour, but it gives greater climbing 
power whether at high, intermediate or 
low. It doesn’t cost much. For my flivver 
the price, installed, was six dollars. It 
would have been only one or two had I not 
been using shock absorbers. This device 
will carry you without trouble up to the 
summit of any of the great main highways. 
If you try the side roads, and see a difficult 
grade humping before you, don’t wait until 
the car begins to slow down, but go into 
low at once and gather power to meet the 
obstacle. If you do get stuck, pile out the 
passengers and make them shove. Every- 
one gets stuck now and then. It’s part of 
the adventure. Last summer, in running up 
to the abandoned camp of Vicksburg be- 
hind Twin Lakes, I was stopped completely 
six separate times. I should be there yet 
but for the efforts of my four lady pas- 
sengers. 
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Inform yourself on the rules of the road. 
The garage man, if no one else, will tell you. 
They sometimes strike you as peculiar, but 
they are based on common sense. For ex- 
ample, in passing horses on a road bordered 
by a precipice or high bank, the team must 
always be given right of way on the inside. 
That is because horses sometimes shy at 
the roar or pop of an automobile, while an 
automobile was never known to shy at the 
neigh of a horse. 

Don’t begin to worry as soon as your 
radiator boils. At sea level, water boils at 
212 degrees, and at ten thousand feet at 
194 degrees—or something like that. In 
Leadville you have to put on the potatoes 
soon after luncheon if you expect to have 
them done for dinner. Wait until it sounds 
as though a nest of rattlesnakes were lashing 
round within before you get worried and 
stop to cool off or to look for trouble. 

This is very important: Remember and 
follow all the expert advice you have ever 
received about brakes, brake linings and 
the proper use thereof. If you are at all 
uncertain of your transmission, have your 
brakes relined with first-class material at 
the time when your mountain gear is in- 
stalled. After which, use them properly. 

I speak from experience. My first real 
mountain trip by automobile was between 
Colorado Springs at six thousand feet and 
Leadville at ten thousand two hundred 
feet. The surface of this road is perfect, nor 
is there any spectacular running on the 
edge of precipices. But you must negotiate 
Trout Creek Pass, which winds like a snake 
over the ridges and ends with a wiggling 
five-mile down grade. Halfway over the 
summit my foot brake -ceased utterly to 
function. I slid gingerly down to Buena 
Vista on compression and the hand brake. 

The garage man opened the casing, looked 
at the cindery mess within, and announced: 
“Putting in brake lining is a nasty job. 
Why don’t you go on to Leadville? There’s 
little enough down grade between here and 
there, Lord knows. And what there is you 
can handle on reverse.” 


In Case of Cloudbursts 


The mechanic who was assigned to me at 
Leadville took in my quandary and lec- 
tured me as follows: 

““You’re just like all the rest of the ten- 
derfeet,’’ he said—to me, who inhabited 
his town in 1879, before he was born or 
thought of—‘‘you think you can use your 
brakes as you do on those little nubbins in 
the East. You can’t. On along down grade 
shut the throttle to the lowest notch, put 
her into low, and brake on compression. 
That will do for most of the grades. Vary 
it by braking on reverse or using the hand 
brake. The foot brake is your reserve, for 
an emergency or for when you want to stop. 
I'll bet I put in three hundred sets of linings 
a year for tourists who have burned out 
their linings coming over the passes into 
this town. But they never learn until 
they’ve had their lesson like you.” 

The words of the garage man I pass on 
and indorse. 

Learn how to act in a cloudburst. This 
phenomenon with the startling name is 
nothing but a brief, violent rainstorm, 
which usually runs to its abrupt end in less 
than half an hour. The fall is probably no 
more heavy to the minute than in the worst 
storms of the East or Middle West. But in 
this upended country the rain from the 
crevasses of the peaks runs instantly into 
the major creases, mounting up suddenly 
born torrents. If conditions are favorable 
the accumulation may all roll suddenly, as 
a cliff of water, down any dry stream bed or 
arroyo. The thing to do in a cloudburst is 
to drive to arise in the road, where you will 
be perfectly safe, and wait until it is over. 
The chances are that within a few minutes 
the sun will be out and that within two 
hours the roads will be nearly dry. But it is 
just as well to put on your chains. 

And I repeat—don’t let the heights 
frighten you off. Their terror is mainly 
that of the imagination. When you are 
driving on a perfectly built road with a 
precipice at its edge the sole danger is that 
of running off the road. In your daily care- 
less motoring on the flat lands how often 
have you made that mistake? During four 
years of incompetent driving I myself have 
violated every canon of technic but that. 
Why do you expect that you will do it now, 
with such a reminder always beside your 
wheel? In a day or so of mountain motor- 
ing the imagination grows tired of picturing 
these possibilities, and a benevolent indif- 
ference supervenes. ‘ 
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Fine Tailoring in 
Patrick Greatcoats 


Patrick greatcoats and over- 
coats are fit companions for any 
occasion. By their commanding 
style and unusual texture they 
reflect the unobtrusive elegance 
that goes with leadership. 


In design, tailoring and work- 
manship Patrick coats are on a 
par with the admittedly superior 
qualities of Patrick cloth. Men 
like them for their roomy com- 
fort, their smart, rugged lines and 
their warmth. 


There is no other cloth like Patrick 
cloth. Made from the highest grade, 
pure, virgin wool ‘‘from sheep that thrive 
in the snow.’’ Patrick cloth has set a 
standard that has never been excelled 
for weave, texture, warmth and wear. 

In the overcoat factory of Patrick 
you can see the craftsmanship, the pains- 
taking care in cutting, tailoring and 
finishing that means style and satisfac- 
tion. There are no better coats made 
anywhere because Patrick controls all 
the manufacturing processes from wool 
to wearer. 

Sold by the best dealers. Send for 
the new catalog. It describes the entire 
Patrick line of woolen and knit goods. 


“Bigger Than Weather’’ 


F. A. PATRICK & CO. 
Duluth - - - - 


Minnesota 


’ 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


PAINT Vannes ead 
Paint and Varnish Factories 


You can wash 
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PATTON’S 


those soft artistic walls 


OAP and water take the place of redecorating when your 
walls are painted with Patton’s Velumina. This famous 
oil flat wall paint is pore-proof and durable beyond words. 
Dirt, dust and grime cannot penetrate its hardy film. They 
can only adhere to the surface and are easily washed away. 


Architects and decorators recommend Velumina highly. 
For it gives walls the rich, soft-toned simplicity that is coming 
so much into vogue. It also enhances lighting effects by 
proper diffusion of light. Those who live in the atmosphere 
it creates find its quiet beauty a continuous source of 
satisfaction. 

This artistic, economical, long-service wall paint comes in 
white and sixteen attractive tones. It is one of the numerous 
products manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. 

No matter what you need in the way of glass, paint or 
varnish products, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company manu- 
factures something that will meet your requirements exactly. 
Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 

A good brush is as necessary as good paint. 

Write for ‘‘Proof’’ Booklet 


GLAS S be Manufacturers if 


Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. — waadwork. 


| 


OuR PAINT AND VARNISH ADVI! 
BOARD will gladly consult wita 
manufacturer facing a paint or, 
ing problem and render recomni 
tions without obligation. Book} 
request. | 
. | 

t 

' 


PATTON'S SUN-PROOF 
PAINT resists action of 
sun and weather. Very 
durable and economical. 


PITCAIRN WATS 
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, a stockholder in this company, 
ant to make a suggestion,” said a 
s+ walking into the office of a utility 
o¢. “People seem to be grumbling 
»¢deal about our service. I don’t 
ether they complain to you, but I 
m, and thought I’d come in and 
» something I learned in politics. If 
n|e it easy for folks to kick they stop 
pig. Open a window right down 
ur the door where people can see it 
2 street. Put the word ‘Com- 
‘cover it in big letters, and put a 
y rl behind it to listen to grievances.” 
ggestion was adopted, except that 
“Tnformation”’ appeared over the 
some corporation men like the 
“riticisms.’’ His tip was a good one. 
‘¢ complaints were quickly brought 
adjusted, and the subterranean 
‘s stopped. 
bad old days before corporations 
( hat it pays to be friendly with the 
ad usually got what they wanted 
bing, three angry women came to 
niager of a gas-electric company 
one another’s heels. They were 
mad. 
sbody here is a liar!’’ burst out the 
I telephoned last week that our 
sre dim, and a young man said, 
aa’am, maybe your globes need 
—send them to the laundry.’ And 
/1 the laundryman laughed at me!” 
I telephoned last week,’’ exclaimed 
id lady, ‘‘that the gas was so weak 
i our dinner, and:a young man 
was too bad, and to go right down 
riggs House and order a good din- 
the company would pay for it— 
the hotel sends me this bill!” 
= ird lady flourished a bill. ‘‘Last 
nh complained that our electric-light 
a 00 high, and a young man told me 
pany had all the customers it 
<n our neighborhood, and hereafter 
uldn’t charge me anything for 


sudies were victims of a practical 
| drug store had a telephone num- 
arly like that of the gas company 
| druggist was often called up by 
k, One of his clerks, getting tired of 
ions, had undertaken to smooth 
rievances of these ladies in his own 
espite investigation and explana- 
) were still so angry at the company 
y organized a woman’s movement 
, and actually did it serious harm. 
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\Local Utility Owners 


) that particular company has sev- 
sand customer shareholders. It is 
tin likely that the drug clerk would 
i the company, but with authority 
t kholder, and the aggrieved ladies, 
ic iolders, would know enough about 
1any’s business to understand that 

electricity cannot be given away 
ai probably know the manager per- 


(sewife who had paid her first five- 
tallment on a share of utility stock 
edthecompany manager: ‘‘ There’s 
if our linemen out in front of my 
ind they’re loafing, and I wish 
e that they get busy and earn 
8 officers when they come in to 
u tions or make suggestions, but to 
b s who criticize the company. They 
the business in which they feel 
ses to be partners, and promptly 
ie complaint to the company for 
|.tion and adjustment. 

int to know why the woman next 
Isetting her electric light so much 


éthan I am, though I’m a stock- 
1 the company,” a housewife de- 


“as ‘right, and half an hour later 
emen were hustling to save their 


ompany! Our service! Our cus- 
That is the way people begin to 
x they become shareholders, not 


‘igation showed that her neighbor 
: current on a flat rate that had 
ed by meter rates some years 
®/She had been overlooked when the 
fvas made. 

stern utility company has a list of 
i nd small shareholders with 
bhanceable names. They are miners 
untries in Eastern Europe, and 
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HE PUBLIC AS PARTNERS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


until the company began selling shares to 
customers on the installment plan had 
hoarded their savings or sent them home. 
The manager says that this investment is 
their first real participation in the affairs of 
the community, and is having a very defi- 
nite effect in making them real Americans. 

Another thing—every small shareholder 

in a local utility enterprise is one customer 
less for Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford. 
_ The best stock salesman an Kastern util- 
ity company has is one of its construction 
foremen, a Pennsylvania Dutchman. He 
got his neighbors together to explain how 
the community’s growth depended upon 
the company’s growth. 

“T bet you’ve all been suckers sometime 
or other,” he said, “‘and got no-good stocks 
at home, printed on nice stiff paper in red, 
blue and gold, that you paid your money 
for, and never got anything back, and 
never will. You bring them stocks here to- 
morrow night and I’ll show you how much 
better our stock is.”’ 

The neighbors got things twisted—ru- 
mors spread that their worthless stocks 
could be exchanged for shares in the electric- 
light company! There was twice as large a 
gathering the following night, and every- 
body had gaudy certificates representing 
money gone glimmering. The foreman 
handled the situation without difficulty. 


Investments One Can Watch 


“Think how you worked for your money, 
and then see what you’ve got to look at,” 
he moralized. ‘“‘Nothing but a piece of 
paper! Who is going to give you anything 
for that? Nobody, because it ain’t worth 
nothing to nobody. Now suppose you had 
put your money into the electric-light com- 
pany. Whenever you wanted to see where 
your money was you could go down and 
look at the company’s big power house. 
There it is, going night and day, and no- 
body can carry it away. Suppose you wake 
up in the middle of the night and wonder if 
your money is still there. You don’t have 
to go and look at the power house even. All 
you got to do is press the electric-light but- 
ton. If she shines she’s safe!’’ 

One of the first utility companies that 
sold stock to customers sends out its semi- 
annual dividend checks in red envelopes, 
and dividend day is known locally as Red 
Letter Day. A mail carrier came to one of 
the officers. ‘‘I’ve been in the postal service 
twenty-five years,” he said, ‘‘and have 
saved a thousand dollars. I guess you know 
what that means on a post-office salary 
and realize how I’d hate to lose my money. 
Now I’ve delivered your company’s red 
letters since you began mailing them, and 
I’ve noticed that they are always mailed on 
the exact day—not an hour’s delay. So I 
want to put my money where it will be 
safe.” ¢ 

In practically every case it is the elec- 
trical company’s employes who sell these 
customer shares. They are paid commis- 
sions ranging from fifty cents to two dollars 
a share, the shares ranging in value from 
fifty to one hundred dollars. This makes it 
possible for the small investor to buy even 
one share as cheaply as the large investor 
buying a good-size block of stock from an 
investment house. An investment sales- 
man would probably starve to death trying 
to serve such customers, but employes 
make sales in spare time, and even while 
engaged in their regular work of reading 
meters, installing appliances and the like, 
and so their commissions are welcome extra 
money. Besides commissions, prizes are 
given to those who sell the greatest amount 
of stock each day, or week, or reach a cer- 
tain aggregate. 

And there is something more than money 
in it for the employe who turns salesman. 
Before he can talk intelligently to a pro- 
spective investor about the company’s 
shares he must learn how the company 
transacts its business, and take a course in 
salesmanship. He begins by taking a dose 
of the medicine he is going to prescribe for 
others—investing in company shares on the 
installment plan and practicing thrift him- 
self. Knowledge of finance and manage- 
ment gained in selling shares often leads to 
promotion, because it is schooling in the 
executive side of the company’s business. 


About one customer in three buys on the | 


installment plan, paying anywhere from 
one to ten dollars monthly. A Southern 
corporationsells investment savings stamps 


He blew out 
his lamp for good 


This cold-weather experience 
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with a Ford will interest you 


GENTLEMAN in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., writes us: “Prior 

to my being converted to Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E’ I had 

been using a light oil in my Ford. During the colder months I 

had to keep a lamp burning in the garage and jack the car up 
in the morning before I could turn it over. 

“One of your dealers prevailed upon me to try Gargoyle 

Mobiloil ‘E.’ Since that time we burn no lamp, we use no jack, 


but just turn her over and get going.” 
* % 


Winter is coming. Icicles will soon hang from the garages. 
How easily do you start your Ford in cold weather? 
The difficulty of starting in winter is always aggravated by 


low-quality or wrong-bodied oil. 


Many of the Ford owners 


who are so enthusiastic about Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” point 
to its cold-weather superiority as a leading reason. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” flows freely even on zero days. 
This means: minimum difficulty in starting, minimum strain 
on the battery, full protection for all frictional surfaces. 


While your engine is warm, draw off your old oil and refill 
with the proper amount of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 
Send today to our nearest branch—or ask your dealer— 


for the booklet, “Your Ford—Four 
Economies in its Operation.” 
For the differential of Ford cars use 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilu- 


bricant as specified by the Chart of 


Recommendations. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it ts 


safest to purchase in original packages. Look for tre red 
Gargoyle on the container. 
The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil ‘“E” ts the correct grade for Fords. If you 
drive another make of car, send for our booklet, ‘Correct 
Lubrication.” 

DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Chicago 
(Main Office) Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Indianapolis Des Moines Dallas 
Buffalo Rochester 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY | 
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How many letters 
do you owe? 


You may have a dozen or more family letters wait- 
ing to be answered. But you put it off day by day 
—possibly because you have no personal station- 
ery in the house. People who answer letters 
promptly keep plenty of social stationery on hand. 
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Social Stationery 


Made in three finishes—linen, bond, and ripple— 
with eight styles and sizes of envelopes. From this 
selection you can choose just the kind of distinctive 
personal stationery you like best. Sold by druggists, 
stationers, and department stores. It is strong, smooth, 
and pleasant to write upon, and costs but 35c to 75c a box. 


A 


You may find it more agreeable to use the writing 
tablet, also supplied in this fine stationery. It can be 
bought in all of the popular sizes with ruled or unruled 
sheets, as desired, convenient for travel, home, school. 
Envelopes to match are also furnished. 
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Send for Attractive Samples 


We will send you seven smart styles and finishes of Hammermill 
Bond Social Stationery if you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin). 
With this attractive stationery on hand you can answer a number 
of letters you owe. 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Cw, 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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for five dollars each, advising the purchase 
of one a month, though this is not com- 
pulsory, and when seventeen of the stamps 
have been pasted on a card, one share of 
stock is given in exchange for the latter. 
Some companies add the monthly install- 
ment to the electric-light bill, a plan popular 
with women, for one of the most forceful 
arguments in selling is, ‘‘ Pay your electric- 
light bills with your dividends,”’ and three 
to five shares of stock paying 6 per cent will 
usually do that. The housewife, with a 
fixed amount of money to run her home, 
likes the idea of these self-paying bills. 

Farmers are excellent customers for 
utility shares, partly because their invest- 
ment in a local corporation can be seen and 
also because they understand that new 
capital is needed to extend service into 
farming districts. The utility corporations 
are rapidly reaching out into the country, 
in many eases linking their wires into sys- 
tems over which current can be exchanged 
in emergencies, or to level the peaks of de- 
mand at certain times of the day or year. 
Electrie light and power companies now 
reach more than 2,C00,000 farms, and for 
every farmer brought in range of electrical 
service there seem to be a half dozen more 
just beyond the border line who want it too. 
So the farmer is an excellent prospect, and 
utility employes whose work takes them 
out into the country get acquainted with 
him, ask about crops, find out when he will 
be marketing stuff, and look him up when 
he is likely to have surplus funds for invest- 
ment. 

When a utility corporation sells shares 
to a multitude of small holders on install- 
ments it virtually becomes a thrift institu- 
tion, and ought to see that money invested 
in its securities is safe and that small share- 
holders can get their money back in an 
emergency. Safety is assured by the business 
standing of certain types of utility corpora- 
tions, their regulation by state commissions, 
and the enormous potential demand for 
their services. In the electrical field, for ex- 
ample, the production of current has grown 
from less than 6,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1907 to an estimated 45,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours this year. And still half the 
homes in America are yet to be wired for 
electricity, a large percentage of our indus- 
tries run on other kinds of power, and the 
electrification of the steam railroads has 
searcely begun. Investors uncertain about 
safety are advised to consult local bankers 
about the standing of the company. The 
securities of many corporations with cus- 
tomer shareholders are listed and can readily 
be sold. Where shares are unlisted cor- 
porations sometimes make a repurchase 
arrangement, or wide ownership of shares in 
the community creates a market for them. 
As a matter of practice it has been found 
that very few small holders traffic in shares 
or are disturbed by fluctuations in market 
quotations. So long as dividends come reg- 
ularly they feel secure. In many commu- 
nities there have not been so many shares 
as people wanted to buy, and applicants 
unable to get shares have asked that their 
names be put down at the top of the wait- 
ing list for the next issue. 


The Benefits of Wide Distribution 


A recent investigation of eighty-odd elec- 
trical companies throughout the country 
showed that out of 230,000 stockholders, 
182,000 were customers, or 80 per cent, 
holding 1,320,000 shares, or about a third 
of the total shares of these companies. 
The holdings of customers averaged about 
seven shares apiece. 

“We do not want any big stockholders,” 
says the president of a large city electrical 
corporation. ‘‘One of our directors told 
me that during the depression he had been 
obliged to sell 1000 shares of his personal 
holdings of our stock. He was very sorry 
that necessity compelled him to do this, 
and proposed buying it back. I advised 
him not to buy it back, and explained that 
I had personally bought the stock when he 
sold it, and distributed it among a couple 
of hundred small holders. ‘Sell another 
1000 shares instead,’ I told him. What we 
are after is to have as many citizens as 
possible directly interested in this com- 
pany.” 

Slightly less than five shares each was 
the average taken by some 11,000 pur- 
chasers of stock in a Middle-Western tele- 
phone company a few months ago. The 
largest single group of purchasers were 
housewives, more than 2000 of them. Next 
came 1000 clerks, and after that stenogra- 
phers, teachers, bookkeepers, barbers, 
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chauffeurs, brass workers, boiler jy, 
carpenters, motormen, firemen, dig 
ers, milliners, shoe shiners, waiter, 

A $25,000,000 issue of stocklh 
Kastern telephone company wé|| 
sold by its 46,000 employes in eigt 
to more than 100,000 shareholde 
issue was subscribed three times iy 
purchasers got only one-third to 


than 60 per cent of the applicati) 
for five shares or less. The stock jg 
on monthly payments of five «j} 
share and was attractive because} 
first preferred stock issued by tlt 
pany, and its earnings are large. Fj 
were paid 1 per cent commission. — 

A utility corporation’s custome) 
own all its stock. Indeed, the pref 
one big Middle-Western electric iff 
with nearly 25,000 stockholders | 
that 92 per cent of them live in ip 
tory served by the company anig 
cent hold 90 per cent of the stos 
out of every three persons working 
company owns some of its stock. | 

This doesn’t mean that utility eddy 
can be financed by their custome’: 
Many corporations raise capital by) 
well as stock issues, and the fornp 
capital quickly, because the bc 
usually sold in a lump to underwt 
investment bankers, while an ins\] 
stock issue may not yield the fullip 
for a year or more. 

“But bonds are a loan, while sig 
ownership,” say the utility men. ) 
bondholders have no voice in many 
so long as their interest is paid ri 
but people in a community ownit 
90 per cent of the voting stock in ¢8 
utilities could play a very importarp 
its management and control. 


Interesting Changes 


Customer ownership is turnin) 
executives right-about face. O18 
regarded the plants and organizatihi 
had built up almost as their own 2 
property, and were jealous of their 
power in matters of managemen| 
they feel their customers’ pres 
partners. There is a new feeling 
dividends too. To let them laps 
obviously be more disastrous the 
stocks were held by large invest} 
the fact that such a lapse would r 
rectly upon management is one of 
assurances that dividends will k 
tained if possible. Steady growt. 
mand for electrical, telephone ar 
utility services, and the adjustmen 
rates to fair costs by state regulativ, 
it possible to earn dividends where 
ment is good. 

This new viewpoint of partners 
the public is bringing about in 
changes. For example, some util 
panies with customer stockholc 
paying dividends monthly instead 
annually. The customary annua 
which discloses the condition of a H 
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tion only to those who know what i 
the various items of the balance 
being turned into the yearbook, w 
item explained—where operating » 
comes from, what is paid out for ojr 
expense, why some of the company 
is put away in the reserve, and so i 
down to an explanation of the ir/ 
dead beats classified as uncollectile 
enue. | 

It is not the small shareholder alk 
is enlightened by an annual reporié 
More than once the seasoned inves) 
covering a couple of million dollars’ 
in the balance sheet of a utility corp’ 
has wanted to know why that mon) 
be paid out in bigger dividends. 0:3 
nalistic agitator has demanded thi 
given to the pee-pul in lower rates) 
ably nature steps in and answers ® 
wrecking a half-million dollars’ w 
poles, wires and cables with a sleis 
or tornado. 

Every utility corporation musté 
pared for the rainy day. The reseé 
umbrella. 


less brains to use than any oth 
modity. When ‘people want electi 
or power they simply turn a switc 


ie public, telephone service is sym- 
‘aby the instrument—they know 
tthe central exchanges with their 
“ards, wires and cables, and the 
jod organization needed to render 
-wenty-four hours in the day. 
‘alittle even a business man may 
4, such matters was shown when an 
2nt banker advised his customers 
uy telephone securities because a 
{as killing chestnut trees. Chestnut 
Js! for telephone poles, he reasoned, 
felephone companies’ poles were 
+d their assets would be impaired. 
me1ot realize that only 5 per cent of 
~ one company’s investment is in 
x at only 25 per cent of them are 
na, that blight affects only a few 
jat the number of subscribers per 
si constantly increasing, and that 
» oes not affect chestnut poles, but 
Li og trees. 
soy getting people into the power 
qa exchanges to see things with 
jen eyes that better acquaintance 
‘ished, and better public opinion 
‘or utilities. 
»«ctrical company in the West using 
i» »wer had an investment of several 
jriollars in pumps which had never 
ud. Installed when the plant was 
_ lift water in a dry summer, there 
er been any need for them. The 
mmission suggested that they be 
off the balance sheet as a useless 
snt—that is, whether the company 
{the pumps or kept them, it would 
allowed to earn interest and de- 
yon on their cost. While this ques- 
‘wi being discussed there came on a 
jreaking dry summer. Water for 
-g farms in all the country round 
sxausted, and crops began to dry up. 
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ciable Annual Meetings 


acorporation has a good many cus- 
-tiareholders, some of them farmers. 
,,ere invited to the power house, 
: \th newspaper men and city officials, 
+t; pump situation explained, and 
112 pumps themselves were put at 
. ¢ the first time, lifting water into 
‘ation system to save the perishing 
| there hasn’t been any doubt about 
u fulness since then—they more than 
*c heir interest that summer. 
cier way in which utility officials and 
. istomer stockholders are getting 
sequainted is through the annual 
J Where a utility corporation is 
by distant investors the annual 
ji isa mere form. When it is financed 
‘c¢., Dick and Harriet, right around 
s,utility executives can get their 
i ders together in a hall and make 
(pany meeting a family party. The 
jareport is read, explained by the 
dt, questions are answered if any- 
ants to ask them, and shareholders 


e entirely in her right mind, he could 
iclude that she was having fun with 
> he told her, rather curtly for a 
tured policeman, that “‘You can’t 
‘nouse, lady.” 

s, he is!” cried Peggy. ‘“‘Ask him!” 
’ ot” the policeman asked him. 

2 


\ see, he’s kidding you, lady,” said 

’ceman; ‘that is, unless the both of 

a kidding me.” 

I!” the young man assured him 

ey. “The first thing I know she’s 
z there and asking me if I stole this 

€ I don’t know what is the matter 
t. She seems all right too.” 

vve got an agreement with the 

bi f the house, and he’s paying you to 

e , and all that?” 

say he is!” 

doliceman turned to Peggy. 

ybe you’re not doing it, but all I 

ady, is that somebody here is being 


ety laughed ironically, and thereby 
itngly confirmed his suspicions of her 
¢-up and a joker. He flushed a dark 
kd and moved on. She stared rather 
# at the broad receding back, but 
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urged to come to the officers at any time 
whenever they want information, whether 
they own one share of stock or a thousand. 

At such a company meeting not long ago 
the president—who is one of the _ best- 
known eaptains in the electrical industry — 
drew a statistical picture of the company’s 
relations to the community it served. The 
company had done so many million dol- 
lars’ worth of business last year; $1,000,- 
000 of it came from new customers. To 
serve these customers $5,000,000 worth of 
new equipment would be needed sooner or 
later. Some of that money could be taken 
out of the reserve. Some could also be 
taken from profits. But the greater portion 
would have to come from the sale of stocks 
and bonds. The money invested with, lent 
to or earned by the company in past 
years—so many millions in one generating 
station, so many millions in another, so 
much in cables, conduits, transformers, 
meters—the company had so many resi- 
dence customers, so many industrial power 
customers, so many tons of coal were 
burned last year, so many employes on the 
pay roll 
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To Tom, Dick and Harriet with their 
two, three or five shares, it probably 
seemed as though their few hundred dollars 
were lost in all these millions. But after 
he had given his audience this full-size 
view of the company’s magnitude he 
showed them that these figures were the 
measure of the company’s obligations to 
the community. As shareholders they were 
helping fulfill those obligations and helping 
finance growth to meet the new demands 
constantly being made by the community. 
More than that, with the new money they 
invested in the company it was possible to 
install better and better equipment, make 
more current with a ton of coal, and fulfill 
increasing obligations to the community 
without raising rates. They had done that 
already, and anybody with even one share 
in the business had reason to be proud of 
the company’s service to the community, 
and he hoped the time would come when 
the company had a shareholder in every 
block to let the community know how well 
their company was doing its job. 

What to do about the public-service cor- 
porations! A community puzzle since the 
days of boodle franchises, stock jobbing 
and manipulation by absentee capitalists. 
Step by step they have been brought under 
control until today the community regu- 
lates them in rates, rights, management 
and growth. The communist has for years 
loudly clamored for public ownership— 
which means political management with 
its familiar waste and torpor. Suddenly 
with no more agitation or theory than 
could be put in a soap box, the public has 
begun taking over ownership by simply 
buying it. It is public ownership by 1 to 2 
per cent of the thrifty, level-headed people 
in the community, with private manage- 
ment under their direction of the utilities 
necessary to the community’s life—really 
the next logical step in regulation. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


recovered and uptilted the piquant nose at 
it. Then she gave all her attention to the 
young house mover. 

“You dare,’”’ she cried, “‘to keep me out 
of my own house?”’ 

He disclaimed any such intention. She 
had not saidshe wanted to goin. He waved 
her courteously towards the house. It was 
all hers. She could go right in and he would 
charge her nothing for the ride. 

After all, she had to stay somewhere, 
and she remembered that possession was 
nine points of the law, whatever that 
amounted to; and anyway, the thing to do 
was to stick with the house before it van- 
ished entirely. 

Already the number was changed. With 
the 9 reversed, it was now 6240. What 
else might happen? Peggy felt sure that 
something would. 

“Come, nursie, get out your keys.” 

Nursie paid off the taxi and got out her 
keys, which she kept for periodical airing 
of the bungalow. The young man, who 
proved most obliging, unlocked the front 
door for them and one by one boosted them 
up into the doorway, and delivered Miss 
Newcomb’s parcels and the girls’ hand 
bags in after them. Miss Newcomb went 
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“No Such Thing as a Type” 


THERE IS SOMETHING more than comfort about 
a Kahn made-to-measure great coat. The gener- 
ously proportioned collar, like the rest of the 
coat, has a distinctly masculine flourish. The con- 
tact of fine wool against the cheek on a crisp day 
has a bracing feeling that puts you in fine feather. 


You go forth in a Kahn garment with the sense 
that youare aquality man—continuously comfort- 
able, continuously right, continuously at an advan- 


tage. You never have to compromise with your 


quality conscience. 


“Individuality” with Kahn is more than a trade 
expression, because Kahn insists that there is ‘no 
such thing asa type.”” Kahn garments are actually 
tailored to the individual by craftsmen who are 
more hypercritical of their own work than the 
most fastidious Customer. 


Because so many men know the mental ease and 
satisfaction Kahn quality can give them, the Kahn 
clientele is very large. Consequently Kahn is able 
to give exclusiveness to the 7vdvidual and mod- 
erate prices to the thousands. 
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“Many times a lover of good 
tools has looked beyond the 
hardware store window to his 
own profit,” says Mr. Punch 


tA 
Mr. Punch 


Pass by these tools — 
—if you can 


You stop before a store window 
full of shining tools. 


Their beauty is irresistible. A 
moment later you are inside the 
door and asking the clerk to let 
you see several that interest you. 
You discover they are Goodell- 
Pratt Tools. 


As a lover of good tools you 
realize the worth of these as you 
handle them for the first time. 
They have the feel, the balance, 
the appearance of good tools. You 
cannot help wanting them. 


Men who know and appreciate 
good tools are unable to pass by 
Goodell Pratt Tools. They 
use Goodell-PrattTools in 
preference to any others. 
Only the most skilful 
workmanship, the best 
materials, and the most 
rigid inspection can pro- 
duce tools that will do 
such efficient and accurate 
work. 

Goodell-Pratt Good 
Tools are reliable always, 
whether you use them 
once a month or every 
day in the year. 

Your hardware dealer 
can show you these tools. 
See him or ask us to send 
you free our No. 14 Tool 
Book, describing in detail 
all the Goodell-Pratt “1500 
Good Tools.” 


GOODELL 


-PRATT 


1500 GOOD TOOLS 
GOODELLPRATT COMPANY 
Mockgniths, 


GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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straight to the kitchen and the girls to 
Peggy’s room. 

“La, la, what a lark!” gurgled the chum. 
“And that’s a spiffy young house mover, if 
you ask me.” 

Peggy stopped rummaging in a clothes 
closet. 

“You’re welcome,” she retorted. ‘‘Only 
keep him out of my way, Sue Sherman, any 
time you see me with a hatchet in my 
hand.” 

“Then, why, darling, are you digging out 
your crispiest and Frenchiest gingham?”’ 

It was truly a fetching gingham, but the 
healthy girl who slipped into it was empty, 
and so was the other one, and therefore it 
was bad news they found awaiting them 
when they went to help in the kitchen. 
Where was supper to come from, Miss New- 
comb begged to be told, with nothing to 
cook and no heat, no light, no water. 

“Pooh,” said Sue, “that will be nothing 
at all to a house kidnaper! Suppose I ask 


“Do,” said Peggy dryly. 

The envoy came upon him down in the 
street conferring with a painter, a carpenter 
and a roofer, all four slowly walking along 
with the house. 

“But none of these things was in the 
contract,” he objected when Sue had told 
her troubles. ‘‘Perhaps I’d better talk it 
over with the lady of the house.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Sue as dryly as 
Peggy herself. 

Receiving the message, Peggy had a pre- 
sentiment that she was going to be hungrier 
yet unless she went. For no other reason 
on earth, she declared, looking her dearest 
chum straight in the eye, would she talk 
anything over at that man’s bidding. 

He had finished with the three artisans 
and was seated in his car, hitched on behind 
the house, intently figuring sums; but 
when Peggy appeared he jumped into the 
road. 

““My card, Miss Rodgers,” he said before 
she could speak. 

She glanced disdainfully at the card, but 
in the dusk that was upon them disdain in- 
stantly gave way to a sort of shocked and 
rapturous excitement. 

“Jimmy Nash!” she cried. His reputa- 
tion was not unknown to her. They still 
talked about him at the university. Her 
eyes, the blue in them, a viking blue, nar- 
rowed on him with shrewd suspicion. “ Mr. 
Nash,” she said, ‘‘I’d bet a ton of chocolate 
creams you are putting something over on 
g-pops!”’ 

“Far from over—yet,”’ said Jimmy mod- 
estly. ‘‘Maybe I'll tell you at supper. Fact 
is I'll probably have to. But meantime 
there’s still the supper—to get.” 

After a brief discussion with the foreman 
of the moving crew he slipped the halter 
of his car and invited Peggy to go shopping 
for provender. She resignedly shrugged a 
shoulder, and in return supposed she would 
have to invite him to supper; but if he were 
her guest he couldn’t pay for the makings. 
He agreed and hoped she had money 
enough to buy enough. At the nearest 
neighborhood business center they foraged 
together through a delicatessen shop, a 
fruit stand, a confectioner’s, and, as an 
afterthought, a grocery store, accumulating 


| what either needed no cooking or could be 
cooked on an electric plate, an electric . 


toaster or in a chafing dish. They were re- 
turning after dark when Peggy uttered a 
little ejaculation of pleased amazement. 
There, ahead, the bungalow hospitably 


| glowed with light! 


“‘How come?” she breathed. 

They had docked the bungalow under a 
street light, and the electrician of the gang 
had simply tapped the juice overhead; and 
they had run the garden hose from the 
nearest lawn hydrant in through the kit- 


_ chen window to the sink, and so had water. 


“Housekeeping while you move,” Sue 


| Sherman welcomed them from the door- 
| way. “‘Didn’t I tell you, Peg? He surely is 


full of resources.” 

“*So’s the devil,”’ said Peggy. ‘“‘Oh, ex- 
cuse me! Mr. Nash, this is Miss Sherman. 
She is a dear child.” 

They dined, or Dutch-lunched, in the 
Rodgers’ breakfast room. Peggy could not 
wait long on curiosity, and she said, ‘‘Then 
you really are trying to run off with our 
house, Mr. Nash?” 

“Tt comes,” Jimmy explained, ‘‘of your 
venerated g-pops wanting me to prove my- 
self a donkey.” 

“But surely you will not disappoint 
him?” Peggy asked incredulously. 

“At least I must try not to, if only out of 
respect to my ancestors. Ah, Miss Rodgers, 
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could I but count on your sympathy as a 
sustaining ——” 

“Here!” Peggy cut in dizzily. ‘How, as 
we say in senior lit, do you get that way? 
Is it a species of complex?’”’ 

“You are the complexity in this sporting 
event, Miss Rodgers. When Mr. Rodgers 
learns that you have arrived in town only 
to vanish, consider, if you please, the wild 
and feverish hunt that then begins for the 
missing child in the missing house. Thus 
your coming complicates things and rough- 
ens up the smooth highway of crime. That 
is why I shall have to tell you about the 
wager with your grandfather.” 

He told her—told the three of them. 

““My land sakes alive!” gasped nursie. 

“And so,” said Peggy, “you are relying 
on me as a good little sport to stand by 
while poor dear g-pops gets whipsawed? 
How very nice! Then there’s another 
thing. Aren’t you stepping a little fast, 
Mr. Jesse James, when you assume that 
I have vanished?” 

“Haven’t you?” 

Miss Newcomb stiffened; Miss Sher- 
man’s mouth opened; she was thrilled. 
But Miss Rodgers laughed a cool, tinkling 
little laugh of silvery irony. 

“I fancy myself a prisoner!” she laughed. 
“When g-pops receives the note I intend 
to send him so 

“By all means, send him a note. I want 
him to know that you are safe, but you see 
yourself I can’t let him know where you 
are. If you will give me your word a 

“T’ll give you absolutely nothing—ex- 
cept more of the potato salad.” 

“In that case,” said Jimmy with real 
regret, yet firmly, “I’m afraid he won’t 
hear from you, not directly, until ——” 

“Tl bet you ” Peggy began, her 
eyes blazing. 

“One bet at a time, if you don’t mind. 
I’m crowded already.”’ 

Crowded? She could well imagine! She 
was the crowd. Her dropping in had dis- 
located all the sweet-running machinery. 
It made her feel like a monkey wrench, 
and about as mean. She caught herself ad- 
miring his unflustered acceptance of the 
handicap and the morosely cheerful fash- 
ion in which he had set about making 
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‘ness bounded on all four sides by a 
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readjustments., Of course, he couldn’ 
tell her grandfather that his h 
gone and where to find it, even if. 
have to hold her prisoner. But ho 
prisoner was not so Outrageous as it go) 
It was only part of a game, and 
game to understand. In his place she 


plexities in her mind, and there is no. 
what complete change of heart she | 
have achieved had not Miss New 


W 
through to him too.” 4 

“T’m afraid,” Jimmy sorrowful} 
plied, ‘‘it’s time somebody was takin 


in hand.” € 
“More of the salad?” urged Peggy 


Towards daybreak next morning an; 
clock in the girls’ room cut loose, b 
stantly a curly brown mop was lifted 
the pillow and a rosy arm darted 
under the bedclothes and _ throttle 
demon. In the gray light a nica 
form hit the floor with the soft pad o 
feet, and leaning over the bed it rolle 
a plumper form. 
Now, wake yj 


back into bed had she not been seize 
vigorously shaken. 4 
“‘Le’me, Peg—jus’ li’l’ nap,” she be 
but a wet towel was prodded by 
fingers into her eyes. 
“Don’t you reckon I’m sleepy { 
hissed her assailant. ‘‘Racket all 
long like a rush order in a boiler shop 
and down the walls and on the roof. | 
d’you imagine they were doing to th 
homestead? Wake now? Then hop 
the quick rags. Darn that smiling he 
I'd lose sleep for a week to show him - 
“Where’re my stockings, Peg? 
dressing without a light certainly er 
one’s technic.”” But they managed it 
“And here’s the letter,” said Pegg, 
was one she had written the last thin 
night before. “‘ Mind, now, if you get. 
and I don’t, you leave it for g-pops: 
club. Then you can goon out to the! 
try club and go to the game with theb 
“Yes, yes!”’ said her chum. She 
keyed up to their adventure as the le 
lady herself. 
“S-s-sh! Let’s go, and if you giggle 
Sue Sherman Hd a 
They tiptoed downstairs and thr 
the house into the kitchen. Here F 
stealthily opened an inside door, ¥ 
was—or had been—the cellar door, 
now opened into space under the hous! 
was an exit, as Peggy had gleefully 
culated, overlooked by their jailer. . 
eased herself downward over the sill, 
ing her legs until one swinging foot tou 
the pavement five feet below. 
Here they were in a rectangle of ( 


gauze, which was the dawn mixed witl 
Forms of a darker gray, men wra 
blankets, lay here and there along the 
of the patch of darkness. They slept; § 
ber’s orchestral diapason was unanil 
But woe to the rash girl attempting! 
by lowering herself from a window oF 
either the front or back door. She 
find herself dropping accurately u 
housemover. No rash girl, however, 
done that. Peggy chuckled. Both 
tingled with excitement. Stooping 
they warily threaded their way thre 
gap between the sleeping men. Out 
(Continued on Page 73) 


ntinued from Page 70) 
, house, they held up their heads, 
and literally. 

, Old Loveliness,” Peggy whis- 
‘that’s your route-—two blocks 
ead to the car line. Scoot!” 
erman nodded, picked up her 
Js and merged like a shadow into 


was to take the opposite direction 
se the chase should there be any. 
ehow, or somehow deliberately, 
into a ladder leaning against the 
}d toppled it over with a reverber- 
tish. Jimmy Nash, who was sleep- 
she seat of his car, flung off his 
and vaulted into the street. His 
m came similarly to life. Peggy 
yutreaching arms and got clear, 
Jose behind. It was a pretty foot 
e caught her, and he was a little 
in half awed by her tragedy-queen 
+ He had to offer to carry her back 
yuse, and he had to mean it before 
mted to go peaceably. He bundled 
‘arough a window and started his 
(work on their moving job. From 
jow she wrinkled her nose at his 
en went to bed again, demurely 
‘with herself. 


{are Rodgers, as it happened, had 
‘e to transact his business out of 
one day, and late the same night 
sturned to the comforts of his club. 
learned that Peggy was home for 


8 

! Silly nonsense!” he said, but he 
Jeased as Punch just the same. 
rried to the telephone and called 
yungalow. No one answered, and 
sept on not answering, until he lost 
, gave Central fits, demanded the 
Department and continued his 
when told that something was the 
nd they would let him know in 
ming. Then he called up Miss 
b’s house, and Miss Newcomb’s 
‘in-law got out of bed and told him 
had gone with Miss Rodgers. 

that was all right. Peggy and her 
ould be all snug at the bungalow 
fursie Newcomb’s wing. Perhaps 
’e sleeping too soundly to hear the 
w it was like Peggy to leave the 
off. Let ’em sleep. He’d go out 
the morning. 

of his cronies at a protracted game 
» asked him how his bet was com- 
and he pooh-poohed their sugges- 
t he was worrying about it. They 
2 concern. They were not so sure; 
Jimmy Nash. There was a young 
» would steal more than a house if 
itis mind to it, and they advised 
put in the night worrying. Mare 
{them to strut into some other 
1 to do their cackling. Major 
‘er, the stakeholder, held up the 
led envelope with the checks in it 
ed to let him kiss it good-by. Mare 
/ shook his head, smiling like a foxy 
ub; he’d have Peggy in the morn- 
d he went happily off to bed. 

he next morning, when he awoke 
4ched for his bedside phone and 
ave scolded Peggy from the depths 
‘Tectionate heart, he was switched 
‘Trouble Department, and it was 
! They had sent a man out there the 
fore, after his complaint, but the 
iin’t been able to locate the house. 
there was no house there. No, sir, 
» at all. 
house! 


Hey, what’s that—no 
where was Peggy? House gone— 
one! He shut off the Trouble De- 
t, though not his troubles, and 
for his car. He dressed and rushed 
sing his head impatiently when the 
yelled “‘Letter!” at him. It was 
letter, which Sue Sherman had 
«nto the mail slot two hours before 


@ way they had to slow down in 
a house that was being moved. 

ved Mare Rodgers to remember 
at uncomfortably his wager with 
ash, and the recollection height- 
worry about his own house. He 
it the house, and no more. There 
ie sbout it to hold his eye, and 
ahurry. A young fellow perched 
r behind the driver grinned at 
from ui.der a mechanic’s cap 
»W Over his eyes; but Mr. Rodgers 
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was in no humor for geniality, and less 
than ever because the grease-smeared grin 
reminded him of Jimmy Nash. As the car 
shot out of the narrow passage in high once 
more a pretty girl suddenly appeared at 
an upstairs window of the house, eagerly 
waving to him and calling ‘“‘G-pops,” but 
he neither saw nor heard. 

The car cut wart after wart, and flat- 
tened out in Rosemary Boulevard for the 
home stretch. It stopped before’ 4902, or 
what had been. 

“Dick,” Mare Rodgers asked feebly, 
“do you see what I don’t see?”’ 

““No—no, sir, I don’t see it either.” 

The distinguished white patch on Marce’s 


‘nether lip quivered. 


: rel he said, ‘I’m going to raise 
e Bit 

He returned to his club first. Perhaps 
there would be word from Peggy. The 
steward handed him Peggy’s note. Peggy 
sent g-pops her very dearest love, and he 
was not to worry for one blessed minute, 
for she was exactly all right, and she had 
taken nursie with her and she was having a 
pricelessly gorgeous time. And she had a 
hug and a kiss for him for early delivery, 
and there was her dearest love again, but 
not a word of where that young lady was! 

“The little skeesicks!’”’ grunted g-pops, 
puffing for wind. 

Still, he saw how it was. Finding the 
bungalow gone she had naturally con- 
cluded that it was of his ordering, and had 
gone to stay with friends. She hadn’t 
thought to mention the address of the 
friends, but why should she when that 
idiot of a steward had told her that he was 
to be out of town for several days? Well, all 
right. Peggy was off his mind, and now he 
could put all his.faculties to rounding up 
his bungalow and showing Jimmy Nash a 
variety of things. 

Overlooking the fact that he“had not 
breakfasted, he pattered out to his car 
again and headed for police headquarters. 
Here he promptly brushed the bluecoats 
the wrong way. His attitude rendered the 
police as skeptical as he had been in the 
first place that a house could be stolen. 
More reasonable was it to suppose that the 
old gentleman harbored zebras in his attic. 
Coming down to cases, they knew of no 
house being moved except one out on Bar- 
low Street. 

“Barlow Street?’’ repeated Rodgers. 
“T passed by that house this morning.” 

“And you're sure it wasn’t your house?”’ 
asked the captain. 

“My house? That mongrel Queen Anne, 
pink - and - green - and - yellow horror? 
Wouldn’t I know my own house?” 

The captain appeared skeptical even on 
this point, which moved Mr. Rodgers to 
attempt to express his opinion of the police 
on anempty stomach. But it was difficult, 
as he candidly told them, to express an 
opinion of police who allowed houses to be 
stolen from under their very noses. At 
that the captain assured him that houses 
were not stolen from under their very 
noses. He went further and assured him 
that the heat had warped the shingles on 
his roof. But if his house was stolen and 
he would know it when he saw it, then he 
could find it himself. Probably he had 
nothing else to do anyway, and they had. 
They had crime to keep down. They 
couldn’t waste taxpayers’ money running 
down every woolly story that excited nuts 
brought to them. 

Just for that, Mr. Rodgers forbade them 
to have anything to do with the case. They 
weren’t to meddle, and he’d show ’em up 
by tracking down his house himself—per- 
sonally, himself. No one could steal a 
house from him and get away with it. He 
left his official protectors this to ponder 
over and stormed out. 


The pretty girl at the window stared 
amazed at Mare Rodgers’ snowy, leonine 
mane bobbing above the lowered top of the 
departing automobile. He had passed right 
by his own house with never a flicker of 
recognition. Her glance fell upon the young 
mechanic riding the tractor who had grinned 
at her grandfather, and who was now rub- 
bing grease smears from his face. 

“Devilish mysterious,” she said, and 
hurried downstairs. 

A moment later she perched herself be- 
side the young man on the tractor. Here, 
looking back, she had a good outside view 
of the bungalow. She looked, and uttered 
a little squeal of pure astonishment. 

“Jimmy Nash, you surely didn’t change 
us into another house while we slept, did 
you?” 


on it, and here it was. 
clapped her hands as he drew up before the | 
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But of course it was not another house. | E 


It was the same house, with variations. 
The weathered shakes were painted a cool 
cream up to the second story, and from 
there to the eaves they were stained a 
vivid green. The low-pitched roof, formerly 
tarred black, had been tarred afresh and 
laid over with crushed tile, a bright cheery 
red. Striped awnings of orange and laven- 
der shaded each window where none had 
been before. But the worst is yet to be 
recorded. Somebody’s one-time cherished 
mansion of a rare old Queen Anne vintage 
had of a certainty been levied upon for its 
gingerbread treasures and wondrous scroll- 
work, which were here grafted upon a help- 
less and well-meaning bungalow. I think, 
though, that the finishing touch for Peggy 
was the stoop before the front door, a 
lovely old museum piece with ornamental 
iron posts, balustrade of intricate metal 
curlicues and a profusion of the same 
around the top. Peggy gaped at her com- 
panion in grudging wonder. 

“‘Tt’s an infernal sacrilege!”’ 

“Why, I thought you’d be pleased!’”’ he 
said. “But after this I will consult you 
before making alterations.” 

““Indeed—indeed? But I may not be 
here.”’ 

“ce No?’”’ 

“You will discover, Mr. Nash, that it’s 
a risky business keeping a girl prisoner in 
this high-handed manner. Especially “i 

“Tsn’t breakfast almost ready?”’ 

Tronically she invited him in to breakfast. 


“But where is Miss Sherman?”’ he asked | 


when they were at breakfast. 

“Do you want to see her so much?” 

“Most certainly. She has beautiful 
Titian hair.”’ 

“Tt’s a beautiful corn-shuck yellow.” 

“And a sweet disposition; never tart or 
peppery.” 

“My land, I’m sorry, but she’s gone!” 

“Gone?” 

Peggy laughed. 

“T’ll show you.” 

She took him to the cellar door and 
showed him. 

“Then you did get word through to your 
grandfather telling him where to find the 
house?”’ 

She tilted the eloquent nose. 


turned to his club and found her note 

“All right,”’ said Jimmy. 
work fast, that’s all.” 

“Never fast enough, though,” she prom- 
ised him. 

He ignored that, and contemplated her 
with something closely akin to tender sym- 
pathy in his regard. 

‘*How mortified you must feel,’’ he said, 
“that you did not make your get-away too! 
Is Miss Sherman so much more clever ay 

“Oh, she is tremendously clever!” 

“Or,” he went on gently, “if you had 
just called a little bit louder, or a little 
Pe quicker, to your grandfather when 
ne : 


“T’ll have to 


Miss Rodgers straightened. Then she 
smiled tantalizingly. 

“What a wonderful imagination!” she 
purred. 

Jimmy dropped sympathy and became 
wistful instead. 


“‘There’s something I’d like your ap- | 


proval about.” 

This was unfair, appealing to her curi- 
osity. 

“Oh, really?”’ she said politely. 


“A house can’t keep moving around in- | 


definitely. Got to park it somewhere. Care 

to see where?”’ 
“How lovely! 

where to look.” 


“That would be only filial,’’ he admitted. | 
They went in his car. It had taken some | 


searching, he told her'as they rode. Not 
just any lot would do; not with an irate 
g-pops looking for the house that was to 
go on the lot. Nevertheless, Jimmy had 
found what he wanted, and then he had 
hunted up the owner and bought an option 
Involuntarily she 


lot. 

“‘Oh—ducky!”’ she cried delightedly. 

Itsuited Jimmy, too, as has been said. A 
house had once stood on the site, but had 
burned down; and the débris had been 
cleared off, leaving the foundations and 
cement walks, as well as the lawn with 
its big trees that had shaded the house. 
Moreover, although the lot was the only 
unoccupied one in the acacia-bordered 
block, the property back of it was vacant, 


this being a little item of distinct ad- | 


vantage, as Jimmy pointed out to Peggy. 


Why | 
shouldn’t she tell him? When g-pops re- | 


Then I can tell g-pops | 


| 
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CHOCOLATES 


Wade For 
Candy Lovers 


OOD candy cannot be 

made carelessly. Skill 

and knowledge can only 
be acquired after years of ex- 
perience. Cheap, inferior in- 
gredients cannot be used. With 
these thoughts in mind, you 
will now know why Booth’s 
Chocolates have grown so 
popular. 


LUQQUONUNOOANUNUUGAQOQUUOOUONANOAUHTOTY 


We use real cream, ripe fruits, 
creamery butter and selected 
nutsin Booth’s Chocolates. Our 
chocolate coatings are rich, pure 
and smooth. All this, coupled 
with skill and knowledge of 27 
years of candy making, gives 
you chocolates which are truly 
delicious and wholesome. A 
few of the most popular assort- 
ments are listed below. 


> Booth’s True Blue Chocolates: 
Every chocolate in this box is a 
tested favorite. “True Blue’”’ 
in every respect. 20 oz., $2.00. 


Booth’s Butter Chocolates: 
Tempting fruit, nut and cream 
centers coated with rich milk 
chocolate. 1 lb., $1.50. 


Booth’s Esther Chocolates: lf you 
prefer coatings of dark, thick va- 
nilla chocolate, this rose package 
will delight you. 1 Ib., $1.25. 


Booth’s Billy Chocolates: An as- 
sortment which is a great favor- 
ite. Popular price. 1 lb., $1.00. 


Buy Booth’s Chocolates from 
your dealer or direct from us 
upon receipt of given prices. 
Other sizes in proportion. 


Leading Druggists and Confec- 
tioners in certain localities can 
obtain our Special Dealer Prop- 
osition for their stores. Write 
for particulars. What candies 
do you now carry? 


Booth’s Chocolates, Elmira, N. Y. 
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ORDINARY FLAT-FINISH 
WHITE PAINT 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


THE SATURDAY 


ORDINARY EGG-SHELL 
FINISH WHITE PAINT 


Paint surfaces pho- 
tographed under a 
powerful micro- 
scope. Each magni- 
fied to saine degree. 


Revealed bythe microscope 


—the astonishing difference between paints 


eeea 
“Save the surface and z 


you save I Pind + Memish 


Stores, shops, schools, 
hotels and apartment 
houses—industrial 
plants throughout the 
country—find Barreled 
Sunlight indispensable in 
keeping interiors white 
and spotless. 

In the home Barreled 
Sunlight is ideal for 
woodwork and for the 
walls of kitchen, bath- 
room, laundry, etc. 


HREE samples of fresh white paint — 

how much difference could you dis- 
cover between them? The naked eye would 
find very little. 


But notice the difference the microscope 
reveals! Rough, uneven—honeycombed 
with tiny pores—no wonder ordinary flat 
or egg-shell finish paints collect dirt! 


Barreled Sunlight—even when magnified 
to this high degree—shows a smooth and 
unbroken surface. That finish actually 
resists dirt! There is no place for dust 
particles to cling. 


This paint produces a lustrous finish in 
the whitest white imaginable. Furthermore, 
made by the exclusive Rice Process which 
removes the yellowing tendency from the oil, 
it is guaranteed to remain white longer than 
any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same conditions. 


Barreled Sunlight costs less than enamel, 
covers better and is easier to apply. Comes 
ready mixed in cans from half-pint to five- 
gallon size—barrels and half-barrels. 


Leading dealers carry Barreled Sunlight. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and main offices 
38 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 
And 50 other distributing points in the U.S. A. 
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THE RICEVPROCESS WHILE 


The INTERIOR WHITE PAINT that resists dirt 
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He would, he explained, bring her house 
forward from the rear, and set it down ap- 
proximately upon the old foundations un- 
der the big trees. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, ‘‘this lot won’t 
look like just a lot, or the house just a house. 


| Together they will look like—somebody’s 


home.”’ 

“Too bad,” Peggy sighed, paying back 
his recent tender sympathy, ‘‘that you will 
have to move the house right off again, 
even if—you ever get it here.” 

“Tt is too bad,” sighed Jimmy. 

She looked up at him with wide-open 
eyes. His voice had sounded—almost 


‘melancholy. And he certainly looked mel- 


ancholy, and it was not merely a solemn 
mask, either. It caused her to catch her 
breath. It caused her to chatter gayly and 
derisively all the way back to the bunga- 
low, and furiously to hate him, because she 
was not feeling gay and derisive at all. 


Had he had his breakfast, Mare Rodgers 
would never have appealed to the police. 
And after he did have his breakfast, though 
still dangerously bearish, he was grumpily 
thankful the police had goaded him to the 
course of fine old sportsmanship that he 
would have elected in the first place. He’d 
find his house himself, win his bet himself, 


| with nary a holler for help, by cracky! His 


mileage flickered up to a considerable figure 
that day as he scoured streets, though 
obstinately keeping away from Barlow 


| Street, for glimpse of a house in transit. 
| Late at night he alighted before his club, 
| exhausted but still sizzling belligerence. He 


slipped unobserved into the elevator. He 
wished to hear no comments on his wager. 
He could faney the club rooms abuzz with 
idiotic chortling. Trust them to know by 


| now that it was his own house that Jimmy 


Nash had stolen! 
He overslept. It was almost noon next 


| morning when he awoke to another busy 


day. Let’s see what a tincture of wits 


| would do. Some sort of system this time— 
| horse sense. 
| Turn the jackass out to pasture. Now what 
| would horse sense suggest? 


That was it—horse sense. 


He was enraged at himself when he sud- 
denly thought of making the rounds of the 


| house-moving firms for not having thought 


of it before. He copied down a list of them 
from the classified directory in the tele- 
phone book and set out. 

As arule the managers of these concerns 
resented his inference that a house had 
been stolen under their auspices. One by 


| one, according to their respective reactions, 


they convinced him of their probity. And 


| so he came at last to Schirm & Chitter- 
| ing, Wreckers and House Movers. 


Mr. 
Schirm, a fat man with a jovial eye, ad- 
mitted that they had chartered outright 


| a crew and equipment two days before toa 


man who wished to boss the job himself. 


| Yes, he supposed he could give the man’s 


name, seeing as the job was done and the 
equipment brought back only that morn- 
ing. In fact, to judge from a twinkling in 
Mr. Schirm’s jovial eye, it would seem that 
he had rather been expecting a call from 
a cherubic old gentleman with an agitated 
white patch and indignant viking blue 
eyes. He readily gave the name of his 
recent patron as Nash—‘‘James—forget 
the initial— Nash.” 

“The rascal!’ ejaculated Rodgers. ‘“That 
was my house that he stole!”’ 

+ “Oh, he couldn’t have stole a house!’”’ Mr. 
Schirm protested. 

“What I thought myself, once,” said 
Rodgers. ‘‘But if you’ll take a doddering 
old soul’s advice, sir, you won’t bet him on 
it. Where’d he take the house? No, I don’t 
suppose you know; or if you do, he’s fixed 
you so you won’t tell.” 

“On the contrary,”’ said Mr. Schirm 
jovially, “‘he told me to say, in case of in- 
quiries, that the house was anchored safely 
in port out on Orange Blossom Road, along 
somewhere between the sixty and sixty- 
five hundreds.” 

Mare Rodgers recognized the climac- 
teric impudence of this message. Jimmy 
was giving him.a definite tip and blithely 
defying him to find his house. But he 
lost no time in getting out to Orange Blos- 
som Road. Once there, he had Dick drive 


| from the sixty-hundred block to the sixty- 


five-hundred block, and, more slowly, back 
into the sixty hundreds. It should be easy 
to locate a house that had been so recently 
moved—an A B C job for a boy detective. 
Besides, he knew the house personally; it 
was his own house. Accordingly, after mak- 
ing a second round trip with no better suc- 
cess, he began to suspect that Jimmy’s tip 


Novemb 


“ 


was all wrong. Still, he hesitated { 
the verdict of his own perceptions 
sentiment that his house was he; 
where haunted him, and he was; 
stop looking. If he did stop, and } 
was here, he would never hear the] 
“Wait for me, Dick,’ he said 
going to walk it and make sure.” 
He walked the five blocks on on 
the street, then started back on t 


side. 

“This settles it,’ he decided, 

He had almost reached his ear 
young man, whom he had scareely 
for looking at the houses, stoppe 
him with a surprised and pleased e, 
on his face. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Ri 
said the young man. 

Wrath scintillated with recogniti 
storm-king eyes. 

“At last, you scamp! Jim Nas! 
my house you stole! The blithe 
pudence—my own house!” 

“‘T—stole—your house?” 

The culprit’s expression of hurt ir 
was maddening. 

“That’s a right serious char 
Rodgers,’”’ he reminded the other 
proachful dignity. ‘‘But you } 
proof, of course? Doubtless you 
duce the—so to speak—corpus deli 

The accuser swallowed hard, st 
for speech. But at the moment | 
think of no proof, and with a bl; 
monition of helplessness he doubtei 
were any proof. He only knew th 
he had once had a house there was: 
now; that it was gone, whiske 
indubitably and conspicuously 
But 

“But that, young fellow’—h 
ously put the new thought into wo 
what I'll trouble you to do.” 

“No trouble at all, Mr. Rodg 
what is it I can do?”’ 

“Produce the what-you-call-w 
self; ; restore my property to me, 

h, I see!” said Jimmy ple 
“You wish to admit the theft 
house, and like the rare old sport 
are you desire to pay the bet.’’ 

“T do not!” Mr. Rodgers veh 
declared. ‘‘No, no, my son; you 
won yet. You're jolly well caught 
are. You would pick on my hous 
you?” 

“Why, Mr. Rodgers, that would 
poetic justice.” 

“Poetic justice, my foot! Just 
me now why I shouldn’t call a pol 
And don’t appeal to my instincts : 
old sport, either. Dose of jail y 
you good. Well, well, I’m waitin 
shouldn’t I have you jugged?” 

“Do you wish me to tell you 
lawyer?” 

“The impudence! No, sir, but 
yourself out of the calaboose.” 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Rodgers, y 
never needed a lawyer more than 
this minute. Sincere sorrow for am 
gentleman impels me to give you 
advice gratis. Don’t send me to; 
Rodgers.” ; 

“Pish! You’re goading me t 
really. If I swore out a complaint 1 
stole my house 

But. Mr. Rodgers,” said Jin 
tiently, “in this state you can’t 
on the uncorroborated testimony ¢ 
complice.”’ 

i Accomplice? ? 
me?” 
“Exactly! It hurts me to cll 
names, Mr. Rodgers, but you are ( 
particeps criminis.’ 


“What the devil g 

“You see, sir, you instigatec 
Oh, yes, you did! You temptec 
young man with your gold. 
agreed to pay the expenses of 
The only condition you made w 
succeed in the nefarious attem| 
imagined yourself immune from le 
sequences, while he took all the ri: 
Mr. Rodgers, when I reflect ho 
ever revered you as a model 7 


Accomplice? + 


of our city * 
“Here! Here!’”’ gasped Mr 
“Nevertheless,” continued Jimr 
heartfelt emotion, “‘though m 
forgiving nature leaves me da 
credulity, yet without fee or hoe 
I must try to save you. Fancy. 
rushing to court just because the 
ang you started hit you! It w 
unlovely picture. The judge o 
(Continued on Page 7 
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Olive Spoon 
“AMBASSADOR” 
Pattern 


A Seventy -fifth Anniversary 


Tis a particularly happy coincidence that this year you can 
select as anniversary gifts, 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, 
which is now celebrating its own Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


This fine quality silverplate observes its anniversary in a 
way that profits you. Special Gift Boxes and Anniversary 
Chests, beautifully decorated, are given without extra charge 
when you purchase fancy serving g pieces or various assortments. 
If your dealer does not display. these in his window, ask him 
about them. The touch of color adds considerably to the gift. 


d yn] | ne FO. Sold by leading dealers. Write for folder “X-90,” illustrating 


P/ ley) : Ny NS other spatterns, to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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When the signal says ‘‘GO”’ and your 
motor does not respond with a healthy 
rush of power, chances are you’re wast- 
ing compression due to leaky piston 
rings. That’s your signal to install No- 
Leak-O Piston Rings in your car or 
truck. 


“They won’t leak because they’re sealed 
with oil.’”’ 


A specially cut groove—the ‘‘oilSEAL- 
ing’’ groove—found only in No-Leak-O 
Piston Rings—packs an oil film in be- 
tween your piston and cylinder walls 
like ‘‘packing”’ in a pump. 

This oil ‘‘packing”’ seals in all the expanding gas. 
Every drop must work. 


The same ‘film’? not only prevents oil from 
working wp into your cylinder heads to form 
carbon but keeps ‘‘unburnt’’ gas and kerosene 
from seeping down into the crank case to weaken 
lubrication. 


Your pick-up is instantaneous with No-Leak-O 
Piston Rings. 


They save you gas, oil and repair bills. 


For steady power always tell your repair man to 
install No-Leak-O Piston Rings in your car. 
They give perfect oil control and compression 
in each individual ring. 


Write for interesting illustrated booklet, ‘“The 
Piston Ring Problem and Its Solution.” 
NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING COMPANY 
Dept. P-7 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


One price during eight years of continued success 
One design—for all cars—50c and up 


READ THIS SIGN 


Remember it—Look for 
it. It marks a Garage 
or Supply Store that is 
“live” and dependable. / 
Even if your Garage / 
Man doesn’t display it, 
tell him you must have 
No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings for your next 
overhauling. Be- 
ware of imitations. 


5O¢ 


and up 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
would shrivel you alive. You would get 
no consideration whatever.” 

“Whew!” said Mr. Rodgers, mopping 
away beads of perspiration. “‘But—but 
that wouldn’t help you any that I can see.”’ 

“Why, I wouldn’t be needing help!” 
said Jimmy. “I’d be all right.” 

“What do you mean—all right? You 
made off with another man’s house, didn’t 
you?” 

“Granting that I did, what of it?” 

“You a lawyer—good Lord, isn’t that 
grand larceny?” 

“Oh, no, not in this case. The judge 
would instruct the jury that no such crime 
had been committed.” 

“Tn heaven’s name, why not?” 

“Because,” said Jimmy, “there was no 
intent to deprive the owner permanently of 
his property. There must be joint union of 
act and intent, you understand.” 

“Gosh!”’ breathed Mr. Rodgers, quite 
limp. ‘Gosh, you lawyers! But say—see 
here! If stealing my house isn’t larceny, 
what in the name of Balaam’s donkey is it? 
You’ll be telling me next, I suppose, that 
it’s distinguished conduct and you get a 
medal. Jimmy lad, isn’t it any sort of fel- 
ony at all?” 

Jimmy compassionately shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Rodgers, but it’s not 
even malicious destruction of, property, 
since, according to the wager, the property 
is to be restored at your, the loser’s, ex- 
pense.” 

“Trespass, then?” the old gentleman 
pleaded. ‘Please say it’s trespass, Jim, 
for old times’ sake—something that calls 
for a few days in jail, anyway.” 

Jimmy sadly shook his head again. 

“In the wager, sir,” he explained, “‘you 
imply leave to trespass as far as your own 
property may be involved. Really, my 
dear Particeps Criminis, I'd do anything 
legally in my power to contribute to your 
happiness, wherefore it is» with soulful 
regret that I find that I can’t”—poor 
Jimmy sighed heavily—‘“‘that I can’t go to 
jail for you even for a few days.” 

“Well,” ejaculated Mare Rodgers, 
“don’t break down and ery about it!” 

“T won’t. I’m trying to bear up, sir.” 

“But think of me, will you? You—you 
don’t leave me a leg to stand on, so’s to 
kick you with the other—uh—uh—uh” 
the old boy was abruptly and violently 
getting an inspiration—‘‘uh—uh—look 
here, Jim, I’d like to turn loose just such a 
pie-eyed innocent as you on that shyster 
in the Burlingame will case. Blest if I 
don’t too! Maybe I’ll thank my stars yet 
for being made an ass of this day.” 

‘Better wait,’ said Jimmy, snapping his 


| fingers for emphasis, or for something else. 


“The day isn’t over yet.” 

And seemingly this was true prophecy. 
Mare Rodgers’ next shock, though a most 
agreeable one, happened to him even as 
the warning fell upon his ears. From be- 
hind the rosebushes, in the very yard be- 
fore which they were standing, a radiant 
young thing streamed across the lawn into 
his arms. 

““G-pops! Oh, g-pops!” 
rapturous little cries. 

“Bless my heart and soul!” stammered 
the astonished old gentleman. “Peggy, 


She uttered 


Peggy! Well, well! Where—how e 
‘From in there,” said Peggy, nodding 
eagerly. 


He looked at the house—a cozy, com- 
fortable, homelike bungalow back among 
the trees, with a pergola across the front, 
and newly painted a soft, cool cream that 
matched the cheery red roof. 

“Which of your friends lives there, 
Peggy?” he asked. “I don’t seem to 
recollect a 

But Jimmy nudged him, and nudged him 
again, so that he had to take the hint. 

“Uh—oh, yes! Peggy, this is Mr. Nash. 
Mr. Nash—my granddaughter. And 
heaven forgive me! Peggy, the man’s not 
respectable. He’s a desperate character. 
He’s the worst seamp un—unjailed.” 

“T’m sure I am very glad to meet you, 
Mr. Nash,” said Peggy, graciously over- 
looking Mr. Nash’s character, while her 
color strangely came and went in waves. 
“Now, g-pops, I want you to come right 
m. I—I’m quite alone just at this minute, 
and there’s so much to say. And—oh, 
won't you come, too, Mr. Nash?’’ 

Though the invitation was palpably a 
polite afterthought, Jimmy nodded grate- 
fully and accepted. 

Mare Rodgers began to act queerly the 
moment he entered the doorway. The 
difficulty seemed to be with his eyes. They 
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goggled at one thing and at another. They 
bugged out at a big overstuffed chair, then 
at the fireplace, then at the piano, then at 
the bookshelves. When finally they were 
transfixed by his own portrait on the wall 
he dropped into the overstuffed chair and 
said, ‘‘Great grief!’’ 

“Smoke?” asked Jimmy; and, by 
cracky, it was his own humidor being 
offered under his nose! 

As though that were not enough, Peggy 
chimed in, ‘‘Yes, g-pops, you must, feel 
perfectly at home,”’ and Lord help him if 
she wasn’t bringing his old carpet slippers! 

He bounced to his feet. He forgot his 
granddaughter. He glared at Jimmy. 

“This is my house!’ He hurled the 
statement at Jimmy like a thunderbolt of 
denunciation. 

“How do you know?” asked Jimmy, as 
though reluctant to contradict. ‘You 
passed it three times already this morning 
when you were looking for your house, and 
you stood in front of it for ten minutes. 
You passed it yesterday too—on Barlow 
Street; remember?” 

“Yesterday? Barlow Street? You 
mean to tell me that Queen Anne shanty 
was my house?” 

“Oh, no; but it’s the same house you 
are In now.” 

‘“*T don’t believe it. I ——”’ 

“You see? You are a shaky witness 
when it comes to identifying houses. Your 
own lawyer would hustle you off the 
stand.” : 

“Bh—what? Look here, don’t I know 
my own picture on the wall? And that 
chair—that rug—that-—that ——” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Rodgers, but now you 
are irrelevant. The house itself is the issue 
before the court.” 

“Then that beamed 
Southern-gum panels 

“But can you swear to them? You for- 
get that you are already discredited as a 
witness.” 

“‘T’ll get other witnesses. I’ll get the men 
in your moving crew.” 

“Not if I ship them out of the state—at 
your expense. And the more witnesses you 
force me to send away, the more expense 


ceiling—those 


” 


.to you as the eventual loser of our little 


wager. Furthermore, I’ll wager that, after 
some alterations on the inside, the archi- 
tect himself couldn’t swear this was your 
house, not after all these years since he 
built it.” 

“Young man, don’t you talk any more 
wagers to me! Lord knows, though, I’d 
like to know how to prove my own house 
when I’m right here in it!” 

‘“‘ As your lawyer,” suggested Jimmy with 
respectful concern, ‘‘would you like for me 
to tell you?” 

pes, yes; or as the devil himself—tell 
me!” 

‘Well, all you need is a tape measure. 
If this house, with all the various little 
jogs and angles in the walls, would fit 
exactly on the old foundations oa 

“Of course, of course!’’ cried Mare 
Rodgers exultantly. ‘‘Now, for all your 
smartness, I’ll prove that this is my 
house!” 

“Tt wouldn’t do you the least bit of 
good, Mr. Rodgers.”’ 

“Wouldn’t, eh—wouldn’t? What a 
Despite himself, after his recent succession 
of jolts, he was taken with apprehension. 
“All right, let’s have it. What are you 
going to spring on me now?” 

“Even though you prove this is your 
house, Mr. Rodgers, you have to leave it 
here. You can’t take it away.” 

“Can’t take away my own house?” 

““No; because it has become a fixture on 
the lot and cannot be severed without the 
consent of the owner of the land.” 

‘“What—what—no? Is that straight, 
Jim?”’ 

“Tt’s been done right in this town. 
Mover left a man’s house on another man’s 
lot by mistake, and the man can’t take it 
off. The other man won’t let him. I’m 
sorry enough to weep, Mr. Rodgers, but 
you're in the same fix here.” 

“Ha!’’ cried Rodgers suddenly. ‘‘Now 
I have got you! You permanently dispos- 
sess me of my property, with intent and 
all the other flubdub, and so that’s grand 
larceny, or I’m a goat.” 

“You overlook the fact, sir, that my in- 
tentions were, and are, immaculate. If 
the owner of this lot won’t let me take 
the house off and restore it to you, that is 
not my fault.” 

“Aren’t you the owner of the lot?”’ 

“Never was. I had an option, true; but 
another person exercised the option this 
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morning. I advanced the money f¢ 
payment, but I do not own the lo’ 

Mare Rodgers collapsed into th 
stuffed chair. 

“T’m done!” he gasped. “Boy 
juggled me about on one legal p 
then on another legal point till I’ 
neted through and through and m: 
hurts. Here you’ve stolen my 
that’s plain enough—yet I can’t 
move to get it back, not one, with 
ing I hadn’t. In all my born da: 
did hear of such a devilish robbe 
one, never! Dammit, it’s—it’s”. 
lost for an expletive—‘“‘it’s a comp 
cess!” 4 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Jimmy meekly 

“Oh, you win! And you’re hit 
the first thing you do is tell me w 
owner of this lot, so I can wring thi 
neck if I don’t get my house back, 
what’s this? What’s this?” 

A contrite grandchild had tempes 
swarmed upon his lap. 

“Nobody shall tease you any mo 
cried, snuggling close to his heart, 
his heart glowed with warmth, 
any—more, and—and—I am the 
of this lot, you dear g-pops.” , 

He tried to hold her from him, t 
into her face, but she would not al 
She snuggled deeper. A brand-new st 
ness about the whole affair smote | 

“Peggy, you rogue, what are you 
here? How in the world do you hap 
be here? That’s what I’d like to 
Don’t tell me—don’t tell me that 
been helping this man steal m 

“But I will tell you exactly, 
everything, and—oh, g-pops, did 
in your life see such fairy magic 
the house looked yesterday—tho 
bread thingamajigs with that h 
stoop in front—and the way it lo 
What do you think of the pergo 
oh, the trees and the grass and t 
It’s all simply too darling 
Even—this gentleman you just i 
to me—even he could think of 
thing lacking. He thought if t 
only a happy young married cou 

“Hh?” said Mr. Rodgers, beg 
sit up. . “Eh?” 

“Well,” said Peggy, burying the p 
nose under one ear—the old ge 
ear, ‘you know how Mr. Nash is 
real discouraged, but the way he’ 
to find a way amounts practical 
affliction, and sure enough all of a 
he brightened up with an idea. 
what, Miss Rodgers,’ he said to 
go you fifty-fifty to supply the 
here 2 ! 

“Bh, eh?” said Mr. Rodgers, 
make her take her face out of his 

‘““We—we argued, of course,” 
smothered voice raced on; “‘but 
it did seem only fair, he being 
furnish half, and I couldn’t—very ° 
her voice fell to a soft whisper 
could I?” 

Mr. Rodgers jumped up, grand 
ing to the floor. But he dropped b 
his chair. 

‘‘Breath!”’ he gasped. “My g 
then he’s stolen you too!” 

“He would have, anyway,” s 


a desperate character. 
minister lives next door. 
how so—well, indicated, don’t 
The logic of the situation—e 
was against your poor dear Pe 
she couldn’t help ——” : 

Mr. Rodgers stomped to his fe 
stomped back and forth. Unexp 
seemed to see Jimmy for the first 
stopped short and shook his fis 

“There was nothing in our 
about stealing my granddaugh 

“No,” Jimmy frankly admit 
was entirely my own idea.” 

It took Mare Rodgers a while to d 
that, after all, he was pleased 
and awhile longer to pretend h 
and only later he got around 
hurt because he hadn’t been 
chance to give the bride a weddi 

“Oh, but you have already, yo 
g-pops!”’ said Peggy. ‘‘ We'll let y¢ 
us this perfectly ducky house. 
wouldn’t want to take it away nov 
if you could, would you, darling? 

“No,” he said, surrendering ot 
“no, not if you let me keep i 
stairs to get over my grouches 

Both young robbers affectionate 
sured the old fellow that he was ! 
and ever welcome. 
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x Columbia Steel Case 
‘Jot Shot’’ Battery 


* urable, waterproof, unbreak - 
«sts no more than ordinary 
ers. This No. 1461 (4 cellpower), 
5 ular size for ignition, is the only 
¢ made in steel. Other standard 
hot’? sizes in steel will follow. 
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© mbia Dry Batteries for every kind 
‘tvice are sold at electrical, hard- 
@,and auto accessory shops; garages; 
ral stores. Insist upon Columbia. 
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— they last longer 


The new Columbia Steel Case “Hot Shot” Battery is superior for blast 
firing, and every other battery use around the farm. It is super-durable 
and waterproof. For ignition it is more powerful, more dependable, 
and lasts longer. Insist upon the new Columbia Steel Case “Hot Shot” 
for gas engines, tractors, motor boats, non-self-starting Fords, and every 
ignition purpose. It costs no more. 
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Thanksgiving 
Favorites 


MOTHER seldom spends hap- 
pier hours in the kitchen than 
those in preparation for the 
Thanksgiving family gathering. 
Aladdin Utensils with their 
handsome and practical shapes 
and many time-saving conven- 
iences, will add to the delight 
of her kitchen. This handsome 
big Aladdin Roaster isa Thanks- 
giving favorite, with its seamless 
construction and easy-to-clean 
rounded corners. And the 
Aladdin Aluminum Steam 
Cooker is ideal for the Thanks- 
giving pudding. 


ALADDIN 


Enameled Sicel 


“Also makers of 
NEW PERFECTION 
Oi Stoves. Ovens and 

Water Heaters 


Made by 
THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


7615 PLATT AVE 
CLEVELAND. OH10. 


You can lighten your kitchen 
work every day in the year with 
Aladdin Utensils. Aladdin 
kitchen ware is made in both 
aluminum and enameled steel 
of fine quality. You will know 
Aladdin by the big red label on 
enameled steel and the quality 
mark stamped on aluminum. 
Sold by foremost hardware, 
- housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores. 


Stari your 
Aladdin sel now 
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Tile JORGENSON PLATES 


drafting not as a series but as an individ- 
ual. Each part had a name and a number, 
and, it seemed, an odd screw thread. It 
would be necessary to send out to have 
several small itemsfabricated. A village me- 
chanic, noting down the identifying marks, 
started a telegram moving from one regional 
director of replacement of parts to another; 
until finally word came in that the damage 
would be repaired by special express arriv- 
ing Monday on Number 86. To compli- 
cate matters, there were no household 
chauffeurs at the Box, Mullet explaining 
ruefully that in coming up here for a nip of 
air he had left his trained troupe behind, to 
be free for a few days from their arrogance 
and temperamental vaporings. Servants, 
lower and upper, were his sore point. 
In this country, he admitted, the serving 
class regarded their menial status as a way 
station on the way up; democracy held out 


‘| so much promise to them. | 


To which Sissy replied, ‘‘At home, now, 
we do not permit them to fall into that 
error of mind.” Reverting to his own 
predicament, Sissy said weightily: “It is 
pretty of you to put such a good face on 
our piling up on you in this way. As if 
you hadn’t put me and dear old Bluenose 
everlastingly in your debt, for Scutari! 
You and your friend Lingard. Wonderful 
man, that! Human locomotive, I say, by 
Jove! I must run him down while I’m 
out here.”’ 

““My wife is enchanted to receive you,” 
admitted the simple Mullet. ‘‘ There is one 
thing about which I wish to speak to you,”’ 
added he shyly; and he took his august 
guest by the arm and led him out of ear- 
shot of the house. ‘‘Below stairs the rumor 
is rife that we entertain a great lord and 
his lady. I suspect it is that romantic 
French maid who is responsible. She has 
laid it on a bit thick, I fear, Sissy. Rather 
an awkward misapprehension to correct! 
And it would so disappoint the simple souls 
to disabuse them! Eh, Sissy? Now they 
are puffed up with importance, with a lord 
and a lady to serve. It reconciles them 
entirely to our breaking in on them here, 
out of season. If you could let it go by 
default, Sissy, dear fellow! You under- 
stand, don’t you?”’ 

“My word!” Sissy stared at his host 
through the lower hemisphere of his 
bifocals, the while he drew out his long 
mustaches. Raising a finger he said con- 
fidentially, ‘‘Fact is—we don’t speak of 
this outside the family—my wife, you 
know, she is the Lady Mary of her line! 
She can carry the three leopards, argent, and 
the ceinture d’or of the Dalvarys, if she 
so elects. Male line extinguished, blown 
out—and a very good job, too, I might add. 
We are very tender about it—we haven’t 
the means to keep it up. But some of the 
county families at home who are sticklers 
for form give her the precedence over me! 
Haw! Fancy!” 

As they reéntered the palace they ran 
into the housekeeper, who was making 
haste to efface herself when Mullet called 
her back. 

“Mrs. Bright,” he said, “‘at home, in 
England, the Lady Mary takes precedence 
over her husband. It is a phenomenon 
arising from an age-old custom among the 
nobility, into which we will not inquire. 
But I think it would be well should you 
caution the household to remember this 
distinction. And, by the way, see that the 
covers at dinner are properly laid.” 

Sissy, hearing himself thus demoted, 
bowed gravely in assent. Women fed on 
these little distinctions; why should he 
say them nay? 

His wife and her hostess remained behind 
the curtain during the afternoon; Mullet 
had some letters to post, and Sissy had the 
run of the grounds. There were horses that 
needed exercising; dogs that needed hunt- 
ing; there were whole panels of guns itch- 
ing to be triggered. It was obvious to Sissy, 
who keeps fit even at ponderous fifty, that 
his host was not a sporting gentleman, for 
all his livestock and paraphernalia. Mullet 
was as soft as a houseman; doubtless 
he maintained the Box in its astonish- 
ing completeness not for himself but for 
such random guests as evinced sporting 
proclivities. Everywhere he poked his in- 
quiring Norman beak Sissy was met by 
obsequious grooms who mi-ludded him 
with such evident relish that Sissy, not 
without a sense of humanity, felt posi- 
tively philanthropic. 
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While he dressed for dinner he caught 
sight of the smart swing of the French maid 
who had set in motion the news of their 
supreme eminence in the servants’ hall. 
She was putting finishing touches on the 
Lady Mary. There was no time to get a 
report of progress before they went down. 

Whatever crudities Mullet may have per- 
mitted to stick to his coarse hide in his 
ascent to riches, considered Sissy as he 
craftily examined the scene in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Mullet certainly lacked nothing 
in breeding. As the ceremony of the first 
dinner wore on to a close the astute Sissy 
became convinced that this American 
millionaire had picked a wife with the same 
care and cireumspection that he had caused 
to be exercised in the stocking of his stables 
and kennel. Sissingham was not im- 
pervious to female charms, and when they 
finally rose there was a glow in his veins 
which may have come from the excellent 
port, but certainly owed much to the 
exotic pleasure of watching the play of the 
lady’s head and shoulders, and drinking in 
the flutelike notes of her voice as she 
assured him less by words than by manner 
that she was not insensible to the honor of 
their presence. He told himself she would 
have graced any board, no matter how 
exalted. His wonder grew at her aston- 
ishing familiarity with so many of the 
people at home. At home one who was 
anybody was expected to know everybody; 
but surely such a social eminence was a 
rarity out here. He had a curious sense of 
having seen her before; possibly at some 
great house. 

It was not until midnight, when his wife 
had dismissed the French maid and again 
begged permission to join her august con- 
sort in his regal bed—with her great motor 
coat for company—that the Sissinghams 
had a chance to exchange confidences. 

“Such clothes!”’ gushed she, making a 
bull’s-eye of the exclamation point in 
Sissy’s ear. ‘‘But she wore no jewels. 
Why?” 

“T imagine, possibly,” rumbled Sissy 
hollowly, ‘‘from a sense of delicacy. She 
is a most extr-ord-nary woman. I’ve been 
impressing Mullet with a sense of our pov- 
erty. Doubtless she took pity on us, my 
dear—and our lack of adornment!’”’ He 
kicked his wife’s tweed motor coat, and 
chuckled. ‘‘But where have I seen her 
before?” 

“Or somebody that looks like her?” 

“Yes; or somebody that looks like her!’’ 
agreed he. 

““Guess!”’ invited Mrs. Sissy mysteri- 
ously. But*Sissy was not good at guessing. 
“T have the most amazing tale to unfold!” 
She let this sink in, for piquaney; then she 
breathed, “‘I have an ally! Under this 
very roof!” 

“Gently, gently.” 

“Have you noticed my maid?” 

“How often must I tell you, my dear, 
that I never notice servants? I simply 
don’t see them, that is all.” 

“Make a point of noting this one. It 
will amply repay you.’”’ And she mur- 
mured, “‘ Most astonishing likeness—of her 
mistress—Mrs. Mullet!” 

Sissy’s head emerged from the depths of 
his pillow. 

“My word! Then I must have noted the 
creature subconsciously.” 

“You are apt to do that, Sissy,’’ accused 
his wife easily. “It is a most astonishing 
tale!”” whispered she, returning to her 
morsel again. ‘I surprised it—I forced it 
out of the poor creature.” 

“The maid?” 

“She is a natural sister, my dear! Some 
rascally Frenchman for a parent! Mrs. 
Mullet gives her a home here, but never 
recognizes her. Think of it! Of course the 
poor child is miserable. Sissy,’’ said Mrs. 
Sissy in a still lower tone, ‘“‘I am petting 
her! I gave her a sovereign!” 

“‘Ah, you're the clever one!” said Sissy, 
sleepy now. ‘‘Go easy on the |. s. d., my 
dear!’’ was his injunction as he gave him- 
self up to slumber. With a rebound from a 
possible nightmare Sissy muttered, ‘‘ Make 
the transaction in cash dollars, not guineas, 
my love. These bounders have the exchange 
against us yet, by Jove!” 

Sunday evening, with thin snow outside 
and the big house suffused with the gentle 
glow of the subtropics emanating from 
the bright fires burning languorously on the 
many hearths, Sissy was passing from the 
billiard room to the library to replace a 
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volume of Pepys with which he 
drowsily wasting time. Passing 
door of Mrs. Sissingham’s sitting 
caught sight of his hostess and his} 
was a pretty scene, tenderly fem 
tea things lay neglected; the ligh 
from a high window, a soft lu 
reflected from the snow-strewn 
wife was sunk in a great chair, 
been weeping, for she was blowin 
an indulgence she never permitte 
without the excuse of tears. Besi 
her knees was the lovely Mr; 
babying her with infinite gentlenes 
protective feminine sense mu 
warned the comforter of the eaves 
of an unwanted male, for “s 
turned, and catching sight of t 
countenance of old Sissy, peeri 
tugging at his long mustaches, 
her lips warningly, saying as aig 
pantomime as if she had shou 
away!” 
Sissy moved off softly on slip 
He muttered, ‘‘ Wonderful womar 
derful! Her price is above rubies 


qm 


UMBER 86, on which ther 

parts for Sissy’s pedigreed 
arrive, was an accommodation trai 
reputable habit, making connecti 
the Montreal express at six, at 
Lake Junction. There was seldom 
connect with; but this morning 
bound express dropped superciliou 
out stopping, a private car, a 
mahogany, plate glass with draw 
and polished brass. The nobs i 


chariot and hooked it on be 
caboose. Eight miles north at 
siding the glittering car was uni 
the accommodation conductor 
superintended the operation, 
conducted on tiptoe so as not to b; 
slumber of the fortunates within 
early rusties gathered and stood g 
respectful distance, occasional 
among themselves. At eight 
stove showed signs of life; a Nubi 
in white coat and gold-filled teeth, 
the patient railbirds informally asl 
the blinds. Shortly the assemblage 
warded by the sight of a large yaw 
in a Turkish bath robe being f 
ished plate. A brief interval el 
large man emerged and hopp 
ground from the brass embras 
end. He was now accoutered in th 
fashionable attire in which the na 
this section, deep-woods guides al 
pers, were accustomed to find thei 
as, without disrespect, they style 
city clients. ' 
The large man nodded a good 
at the line, and gripping his st 
firmly in a big fist he started d 
road at a brisk stride. 
“He’s a good fellow!”’ admitte 
the spectators approvingly. 
“Sure! Who wouldn’t be?” com 
a second. 
They watched him disappear ¢ 
bend of the road. The large ma 
on in the crisp morning till he cam 
shores of a beautiful woods lake. T 
of the Box, at which Sissy had bea 
such startling success four nigh 
stood ajar, an unwonted oce 
which the large man paused + 
The gates were open because, 
hour before, the village mecha 
rived with the spare parts: for 
Sissy was up betimes. Nov 
affairs had taken this sudden tur 
better, he was anxious to repair th 
and be off. He was considerin: 
of the gratuities he must leave ai 
servants, among whom he had 
spread sunshine for the past 1 
The curtains in the family wing 
drawn. Sissy was attracted to 
by the tinkle of tools; and unbend 
he gave the mechanics a good 
and complimented them on the 
Wearying at length of their t 
had mostly to do with odd t 
dently regarded as something 
Sissy strolled out across the 
main drive, down which he 
sently, ruminating on the blessed 
coincidence, the undying qu 
Greek tongue, and the virtues 0 
(Continued on Page 81) — 


Continued from Page 78) 

,, managed the whole affair in the 
a great misfortune, from which 
»er-hearted Mrs. Mullet had in- 
} | rescuing her. 

\e.rge man in sports costume, grip- 
hiitick with determination, was com- 
johe drive. At sound of footsteps, 
‘tight of an intruder in these pre- 
ere he himself had been forced to 
jliuch diplomacy to gain entrance, 
‘gised, took a mustache in one hand, 
ad his head to examine this person 
othe lower hemispheres of his bifo- 
7e other came on. 

fvord!” 

,stared, dumbstruck, for the mo- 


yment!”’ cried he. ‘‘Don’t speak! 

it! [know you! Capri-Brindisi— 
iD Then: “Lingard! The dy- 
»/she mastodonic—the volcanic! I 
\iat the devil are you doing here?” 
ig d came on, scowling, and gripping 
( ever more tightly in his bruiser’s 


y Stephen Lingard, the great mogul. 
2d, nose to nose with the beaming 
b bject. 

t the devil are you doing here?” 
mnded. ‘“‘Who are you anyway?” 
sissy! Sissingham! Lord Blunes’ 
» You haven’t forgotten? You did 
vforgetable—an inestimable serv- 
jeutari—four years ago. My dear 
rou placed the Turkish Army— 
Jove! It was the Turkish Empire 
(disposal! You and your friend 
¢ Wonderful scholar, there! So 
¢ so clever, so learned in classic 
was his fluency in Greek, if ycu 


yes, yes. But what are you doing 
nsisted Lingard, easing a little. 
boy, this is old Mully’s place! 
! Most amazing coincidence! 
eak of it later! Isn’t this mag- 
n”’ demanded the blooming Sissy, 
n/ssing the park with a sweep of his 
‘You know I suspected Mully was 
scheese! He had the air, the flair, 
ton! But really, I was ill-prepared 
plendor! We’ve been spending the 
el with them! We broke down at 
I say, you didn’t break down at 
a, did you? That would be jolly, 
vat! I say,” said Sissy confiden- 
what a marvelous woman is Mrs. 
” Sissy was utterly 
ae of expressing himself adequately. 
t cutari—four years ago,” repeated 
m “TI recollect very well, now. So 
rad piullet has been entertaining 
q, ? 


’ 


[ ——)— 


g'd was smiling, a rare thing with 
tephen. They fell into, step. At 
nance to the terrace Sissy pointed 
i; 10st, Mullet, emerging, still a bit 
vii the early morning. 
3,” said Lingard, drawing back, 
ai to surprise dear old Mully. Take 
‘like a good fellow—will you?” 
! Quite! He’ll be stricken pink! 
ejaculated the obliging Sissy, and 
1d and made off on his morning 
{cional. 
is nearing the gate when a limou- 
ied in, and came to a stop at sight 
i, Recognizing one of two men 
evar, Sissingham momentarily lost 
froid; but he immediately recov- 


word! Arbuthnot! This gate is 
aged on coincidence!” 

Inside, Sissy,” said Arbuthnot 
hrowing open the door. 

8 beyed. He sat down, tugging at a 
ae, waiting to be addressed. His 
W perfectly blank. 

1 you the injustice,” said Arbuth- 
(ly, “‘of suspecting you, too, in this 
ah Your departure and your silence 
i had all the aspects of flight,” 
du Sissy stared at him wood- 


you through the customs at 
Then we lost you. Then I was 
ut when we found you had tele- 
your motor number all over the 
ooking for a replacement, I knew 
e all right. Nobody but a fool 
do that, Sissy. I apologize.” 

5 -ontinued to stare, blinking. There 
a uestion on his lips; he seemed to 
C\rage to ask it. 

» hnot nodded. 

_it’s happened again, Sissy,” he 
| this time it is his grace’s emer- 
ra, stomacher, dog collar. Com- 
-/Famous old settings—must have 
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weighed a ton! She was seen, in the act, 
by one of the servants, who feared to 
speak.’’ 

Sissingham, with a groan, buried his 
face in his hands; when he raised his head 
again his eyes were red as from weeping. 

“The hereditary taint!’”” he moaned 
tragically. ‘‘That fall from the horse 
accentuated it! She’s never been right 
since. And I brought her out here, for 
peace and quiet. Oh, sir, what is to be 
done? Oh, my poor stricken flower!” 

“As usual,’’ said Arbuthnot, keeping his 
steely eyes upon him, ‘‘nothing is to be 
done. His grace so directs. This gentle- 
man, Sissy, is Mr. Parr, deputy commis- 
sioner in charge of the detective bureau of 
New York.” 

A pallid line showed itself about Sissy’s 
lips. Through an awful moment his 
grace’s man of business, and Mr. Parr the 
great man-hunter, regarded each other in 
silence. In that instant Sissy seemed to 
catch the clank of chains. 

But Arbuthnot was talking again; he 
was saying: ‘‘The commissioner has con- 
sented to act with me in his private 
capacity, not as an officer of the law. It 
was through him we traced your motor.” 

The revelation that his beloved wife 
had again been overtaken by a seizure of 
the intermittent kleptomania that had 
marred her career seemed to weigh poor 
Sissy to the dust. Fortunately it had 
always been, as in the present case, the 
strong box of a relative against which her 


moral lesion was directed, so they had | 


always been able to prevent a public scan- 
dal. Now what worried Sissy most was 


that Mr. Mullet, a very distinguished | 


American, upon whose hospitality they 
had been thrown by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, should be embarrassed by the 
disclosure. 

“Mullet?” said Parr. “TI thought this 
was Steve Lingard’s Folly.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken,’ interposed 
Sissingham. “It is one of Mr. Mullet’s 
many homes. Hehas eight, I think. No—or 
is it nine? I forget. By a curious coin- 
cidence Mr. Lingard happens to be here— 
just arrived! To witness my poor beloved’s 
degradation! What a horror! What a 
horror!” 

It was Lingard who met them at the 
head of the drive. He explained that 
Mullet had been called off by a peremptory 
telegram; Lingard said Mullet had left 
him to do the honors. 

“Why, hello, Parr! What brings you 
here?” cried Lingard, as the man-hunter 
hove insight. Parr passed his arm through 
Lingard’s and drew him to one side. 

“My particular job at present,” said 
Parr, ‘‘is to draw the wool over your eyes, 
while our British delegation is holding 
a family conference. 
Mullet?” 

Lingard looked back to see if they were 
observed. Then with a laugh of pure joy 
he said, ‘‘Mullet? He’s my manservant. 
I left him in charge here last week when I 
ran to town.” Indicating the retreating 
group: ‘‘Doyousee that blooming jackass 
over there? Lawrance D’Orsay at his best 


has nothing on him. Well, four years ago, | 


in the Mediterranean, he pestered the life 
out of me. He and his fool brother, Lord 
Blunes, who is another, once removed. To 
get rid of them I turned them over to 


Mullet, introduced Mullet as a_gentle-_ 
Lingard’s mirth momentarily over- | 


man!” 
came him. 
whole—took him for a nob! 


“They swallowed Mullet 
He happens 


to speak Greek, and with my help he put | 


them through the lines into Scutari. Well,” 
went on Sinful Stephen, recovering him- 


self, ‘‘our friend the British ass had to | 


break down at my gate the other night. 
Poor Mully couldn’t resist the temptation 
of resuming the réle of gentleman and in- 
viting him in! Oh, I gather Mully’s been 
laying it on thick! Told the housekeeper 


it was by my orders; spread the news that | 


Sissy was a duke or something!” 
They strolled on, while Parr detailed the 


latest dereliction of the distinguished klep- | 


tomaniac. 

“They say it is a hereditary taint,’’ said 
the man-hunter. ‘I suspect it is a gift! 
I wouldn’t be surprised to find that she and 
that bally ass of a husband of hers have 
been making a good thing out of their titled 
relatives for some time past. However, 
not a word, Steve. I am deputized to keep 
you ignorant, until my lady gives up the 


emeralds. What have you done with 


Mullet, Steve?” aa 
“T’m holding him incommunicado in his 
quarters. 


He couldn’t face them now, of - 


But first, who is | i 
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Tom Wye 
goes to all 
the games 


On the athletic fields you 
see what is favored by out- 
door lovers in stylish gar- 
ments of comfort. 


Tom Wye goes to all the 


games. 


It is the knit jacket that 
gives comfort and protection 
and enjoys a noticeable popu- 
larity among those who give 
thought to the appearance 
of their outdoor apparel. 


Beautiful heather mix- 
tures. 
Sold at Men’s 


Wear and Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. 


TOM WYE, INC. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


Keep Warm ona Frozen Corner 
with this Underwear 
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OMETIMES it’s a long wait for a trolley. The 

wind comes straight from the Arctic Ocean. The 
streets are glazed with ice. And standing on the corner 
you are warm and comfortable in Wright’s Health 
Underwear. 


No chance of your taking cold from getting chilled. 
Wright’s Health Underwear greatly lessens your chances 
of taking cold in dozens of ee ways, too! 


For Wright’s Health Underwear is knitted with a 
patented loop stitch. This feature, combined with the 
wool in the underwear, makes it doubly absorbent. It 
immediately absorbs every bit of perspiration and ex- 
cretion given off through your pores. Your body is kept 
absolutely dry, and at a warm, evew temperature. There- 
fore, it is far less sensitive to colds. 


But the real joy of wearing Wright’s Health Underwear 
is the warmth. The comfort of being perfectly warm 
every day, all winter, is a wonderful sensation to ex- 
perience. And Wright’s Health Underwear keeps you 
warm because the wool in it is a non-conductor of heat. 
The wool keeps your natural body-warmth in—and 
the cold out. 


You'll like Wright’s Health Underwear first sight out 
of the box—it is so thoroughly well made. It comes in 
all pure wool, worsted mixtures, cotton-and-wool, and 
in weights ranging from light to heavy to meet all chi- 
matic “conditions and personal preferences. In union 
suits or separate garments. 

Send for our folder entitled ‘“‘Comfort.” Please in- 
clude your dealer’s name. And drop into your favorite 
store and see the underwear itself. 


WRIGHT'S 


Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 
74 Leonard Street, New York City 


INC. 


| gentleman. 


| it without hesitation. 


| aside. 
| course! 


course.’”’ Lingard went off in another roar of 
laughter at the mental picture of poor Mully 
striking an attitude before the British 
aristocracy, with all this borrowed scenery. 

They were in the kennels when a house- 
maid brought word that Mr. Arbuthnot 
waited for them in the main hall. The 
inquisition had progressed to an impasse 
when they reached the room where Sis- 
singham, his wife and his grace’s man of 
affairs were in conference. Sissy still pre- 
served his réle of being utterly crushed by 
this latest cruel stroke of fate. His wife, 
on the other hand, presented the guileless 
and untroubled countenance of a child. 

“In the absence of Mr. Mullet,” said 
Arbuthnot, “we will have to ask your aid, 
Mr. Lingard.”” He spoke in a low anxious 
tone. “It’s pitiful. She admits it, smiling. 
She doesn’t realize, of course. Look at her! 
Her face is as smooth as a baby’s. A ter- 
rible affliction, sir!” 

“Of course I am at your service in any 
way, Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

““Here’s the rub—she has sold the emer- 
alds—to—ah—to Mrs. Mullet,’’ explained 
the embarrassed man of business. ‘‘You 
understand how unwilling I am to involve 
the American lady. But—ah—Mrs. Mullet 
must be seen, must be interviewed. Yet 
apparently Mrs. Mullet cannot be found! 
The servants are very strange ——” 

“Mrs. Mullet?” ejaculated Lingard. 
“Why, there isn’t any 

At this juncture Parr, whose sixth sense 
had suddenly begun to bristle, stepped on 
Stephen Lingard’s toe, and in apologiz- 
ing managed to catch the eye of that 
Lingard rearranged his words: 
“Why, there isn’t any reason why Mrs. 
Mullet should object to being seen.’’ 

“T have the money here,’ explained 
Arbuthnot. “Mrs. Sissingham surrendered 
I have no doubt 
when the situation is explained to Mrs. 
Mullet—as it must be, now, sad to 
say!—everything will be smoothed over 
satisfactorily. But whereis she? The house- 
keeper says that she had been called to the 
village hastily, drove away in her own car 
just before we arrived. I swear,’’ he added, 
lowering his voice, ‘‘a thunderclap seems 
to have shattered the economy of this 
household. I can’t make head or tail of it. 
Excuse me, sir, but it is a very delicate 
situation for me to handle.” 

He unceremoniously thrust the bundle 
of bank notes, bound together by a paper 
band, into Lingard’s hand, with a gesture 
as if, by that one act, he was ridding him- 
self of the whole responsibility. Lingard 
awkwardly regarded the bundle of cold cash 
the titled kleptomaniac had so blithely 
surrendered on being caught. One of the 
notes caught his eye. He dragged it out. 

He rushed to the window with it, and 
after an instant’s examination he exploded, 
“Jumping Jehoshaphat! The old Jorgen- 
sen plates!” 

Parr, who had discreetly wandered off, 
reached Lingard’s side in one bound. One 
look at those counterfeit bank notes was 
enough. 

“Sophie Lang!’”’ he roared. 
finally peddled them!” 

He pounded the aghast Arbuthnot. 

“She’s gone, you say? An hour ago? 
Where? Which way?” He snarled like a 
thwarted animal. 

Sissy, glassy-eyed in astonishment, sup- 
porting the now terrified Mrs. Sissy on his 
arm, started forward. Parr seized the tele- 
phone, banged it violently, and tossed it 
The telephone wires were cut. Of 

Count on Sophie! The realiza- 
tion that, coming up here to do his friend 


“So she’s 


letters, only last week. 


Novem r 4 


Arbuthnot a little friendly servic 
missed the notorious Sophie La; 
hour, seemed for the moment to 
Parr’s mind. Servants were sent ; 
in all directions. It was Sissy wh 
the situation back to normal. 

“T say,” implored Sissy, tugg 
mustache and gazing through t 
hemispheres of his bifocals at Pan 
you please elucidate?”’ 

“Elucidate?”’ bawled Parr. “Y 
bally ass, you’ve been entertaine 
slickest crook in two hemispheres 


four days! She’s off with your ¢ 
Call your housekeeper, Linga) 
snarled. 


Mrs. Bright was had in, from ¢. 
side of the door, where she h 
kneeling. 

“Who was this woman who } 
playing hostess here?’’ demand 
“Where did she come from?” — 

Brighty, pointedly making herr 
Lingard, explained that it was | 
lady’s maid, straight from Paris, 
come to Mrs. Lingard with su 


“Call Mullet!” angrily comman 

gard. The valet was produced, ‘S 
his wife turning to wood at the si 

“Deputy Parr, of the New Yor! 
Mullet!” cried Lingard. 

“Now, Mullet, we want a clean} 
it,” howled Parr. “The whole st 
time! Who was this woman, this ‘ 
yours, who so charmingly assisted | 
taining your titled guests?” Ai 
bowed ironically to the staring pa 

Mullet, with much difficulty be 
the obvious shock to the aristocrat 
bilities of his recent guests, and 
ignorant of the unlooked-for déno 
charged the whole matter to the 
ingenuity of the new French maid. 
she who had inspired the affair fi 
very beginning. It was she who | 
suaded Mullet to accept the exalt 
tion with which Sissy had credited I 
to tender the motor refugees t 
pitality which befitted their ranl 
need of a fitting hostess suggested | 
tion as his wife. She had helped h 
Mrs. Lingard’s clothes. She had } 
troublesome servants in order, ey 
Mrs. Bright—who here interrupte 
mind Mr. Lingard that she had 
been instructed to obey Mullet as if 
Mr. Lingard himself. Furthermo 
tinued Mullet, to display her ve 
the ci-devant Mrs. Mullet had ec 
to act as maid to the Lady Mary, 
detection, making quick changes | 
roles. Here the Lady Mary st 
weeping, on her husband’s shouldei 

The complication of the emera 
the counterfeit bank notes appall 
Mullet. Up to the moment of his 
Lingard’s unlooked-for arrival _ 
scene the valet had seen it onl 
kindness of a particularly versatil 
maid in bridging over what to him, ' 
her wonderful management, woul 
been a_ particularly mortifying ] 
ment. 

“Even a gentleman’s gentlemar 
Mullet, ‘“‘has his own feelings, sir.’ 

“Out here,” put in Sissy, who 
the last moments had regained sol 
of his ponderous effrontery, “‘one 
so very, very difficult to distingu 
tween the gentleman and his gent 

Parr sprang into the first motor 
the railway junction. But why this 
he asked himself ironically as h 
along. Sophie, with her emeralds, | 
whole North Woods to play in. a 

“Ss 


FOR FORTY YEARS, THE FINEST OFAUNDERW EAR | 


Copyright, 1922, Wright's Underwear Company, Inc. 
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OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
“Hide and Seek’’ in Yellowstone National Park 


Every day at the office or in the home you meet 
men and women—some in their Forties, some even 
in their Fifties—who still keep the sparkle and 
animation of youth. 
People think of them as much younger than 
they are. 
Yet many of us—nervous,‘‘ run-down,”’ irritable 
5 even in our twenties and thirties— feel our buoyant 
fr } strength slipping away. People think of us as much 
wo older than we are. 
Why the difference? 


Health and vitality should be natural, not 
exceptional; sickness and weakness are always due 
to some violation of Nature’s law. 


The two vital needs that so many 
people neglect 
Health and life itself depend on two vital 
functions: 


First, the living cells that form our bodies 
must be repaired and nourished from day to day. 


Second, the poisonous waste that gathers in 
the intestines must be regularly removed. 


} Check either of these two processes, even tem- 
} porarily, and the body is weakened. Natural 
buoyant health begins to fade. Premature age, 
skin disturbances, loss of vigor and vitality are 
| the result. 

be Today we know that the tiny living cells in 
| Fleischmann’s Yeast supply the very elements 
needed to help the body absorb its proper 
nourishment, and keep the system clean. 


duces the best results when fresh and “ green.”’ 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is the highest grade living 
yeast— always fresh. It is not a medicine, it is 
a natural food. It helps to tone up the ‘whole 
system and assures regular daily elimination. 
Results cannot be expected unless it 1s eaten 
regularly. 

i Three thousand years ago yeast was used by 


Greeks, as a successful agent in correcting certain 
ailments. Today Fleischmann’s Yeast has won 
national recognition—it is being prescribed By 
~ BA down: physicians and hospitals everywhere. 

ithle even in our Eat two or three cakes a day. If you prefer, 
(tiesand thirties’ get six cakes at a time. They will keep in a 
cool, dry place for several days. Begin at once 
to know what real health means. Be sure you get 


Eat 1t plaitn—or 

spread it on crackers 

—or mix it with 
water or milk 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


builds health naturally and permanently 
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Do people think you older 
or younger than you are? 


“*—neople who still keep the sparkle and Ya 
animation of youth’’ 


Like any other plant or vegetable, yeast pro- Appetite and digestion restored 


The great problem for those who are troubled with indi- 
gestion is first to stimulate the appetite, and at the same 
time make it possible to digest the increased food that 
is eaten. Fleischmann’s Yeast has this remarkable effect 
on the digestive system. It enables you to eat more, 
and to get more benefit: from the food you eat. 


Hippocrates, the famous physician of the ancient Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you naturally and per- 
manently what drugs at their best do only artificially 
and for a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases 
respond to it and normal functions are restored in from 
3 days to 5 weeks. People all over the country are telling 
how Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped them. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast. All grocers have it. Skin and complexion cleared 


A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders are 
usually signs that your vitality is being lowered. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, by assuring proper nourishment and regu- 
lar elimination, is a wonderful corrective for these 
disturbances. 


An absorbing free booklet tells what Fleischmann’s — 
Yeast has done for others and can do for you. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR IT TODAY 


' THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Dept. 623, 701 Washington Street, 
New York, Noa Ys 


Please send me free booklet ‘‘The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
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THE ITALIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Frog! 
THE FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE: Wop! 
THE ITALIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Frog! 
THE FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE: Wop! 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE: Here, cut it 

out, boys! The fightin’s gotta stop! 

THE JAPANESE REPRESENTATIVE: Honor- 
abry prease! Honorabry prease! 

Honorabry risten to Japanese! 

Grad to give war dog warrop on snoot 
So scrap navy ship too aged to shoot! 
ALL THE DELEGATES: How lo-ong do we 

have to wait? 
Do you scrap ’em now or must you hesi- 
tate? 

H. G. WELLS (springing up in the gallery): 
You’re all a lot of sneak thieves—bur- 

glars—bums! 
You’ll all be to blame if the next war 
comes! 

(He waves a copy of the Outline of History.) 
Read this book before it gets too late, 
’Cause we absolutely gotta have a World 

Free State! 

ALL: Aw, throw him out! Aw, throw him 
out! 

Who let in that great big lout? 

[WELLS is thrown out. 

Bic BILL Haywoop and EMMA GOLDMAN 
(on the radio): Hey! Hey! Hey! Hey! 
Whatcha gonna do ’bout the eight-hour 

day? 

THE RUSSIAN DELEGATION (on the radio): 
You’re all a lot of crooks and you’ve run 

us in the ground! 

ALL (as they wreck the radio apparatus): If 
you ain’t got no money you needn’t 
come round! 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE: Listen to me, 
boys! Listen to me! 

You got to cut the army and the queen’s 
navee! 

Frenchman, 
Jap— 

You got to quit your scrappin’ and-a 
start to scrap! 

Scrap all the tanks of every class; 

Scrap all the airoplanes and poison gas; 

Serap all the armies and the navies 
KOO =—-—— 

THE GERMAN REPRESENTATIVE (reappear- 
ing): Bud ve vouldn’t bay a single 
soliterry sou! 

|He disappears. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE (unheeding): 
And we’ll all give the dove of peace the 

how-de-doo-oo! 

|The American Flag is unfurled from the roof 
and the delegates hoist a transparency de- 
picting the dove of peace with an olive 
branch in its mouth. 

AuL: And we’ll all give the dove of peace 

the howdedo! Ah-ah-men! 
eo —Baron Ireland. 

Note. The chorus, ‘‘ How lo-ong,’”’ 

adapted from the original Hesitation Blues. 


Englishman, Yank and 


etc. fis 


Not His Time for Showing Off 


jE) Ave in a small town in Mississippi 
the leading merchant on one of his 
buying trips purchased some nightshirts 
that appealed to his fancy, but when they 
were put on sale he found they did not go 
so well as he expected. An old negro was 
in the store buying some wearing apparel, 
and the clerk thought he saw an opportu- 
nity to dispose of some of the shirts. 

He said to the old negro, ‘Sam, here’s 
a chance for you to buy some extra-fine 
nightshirts cheap. These have been selling 
for two dollars and fifty cents apiece, but 
I am going to let you have some of them 
for one dollar.” 

Sam scratched his head for a minute and 
replied, “White folks, I don’t go around 
much at night myself.” 


Eating it Raw 


T IS related that in the early days of the 

Southwest, when Fort Worth, Texas, 
was a railhead and rather on the edge of 
things, three Englishmen who were bent on 
seeing the borderlands of America sat down 
at a table in the dining room of the one 
small hotel for dinner. The fourth occu- 
pant of the table was a cowboy, just in 
from the range. 

Presently the waiter came up and orally 
presented the menu, announcing that the 
only meat available was antelope steak, and 
asking how the guests would like to have it 
cooked. 

“Underdone,”’ said the first Englishman. 

“Serve mine very rare,” said the second. 
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SHORT TURNS 


AIND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


“‘T wish mine searcely cooked at all; just 
sear it a bit on a hot griddle, and bring it 
so,”’ said the remaining Briton. 

The waiter turned to the cowboy, who 
had frankly listened to the three other 
orders, and the son of the plains drawled, 
“Wal, just cripple the danged deer a 
little and chase it through here; TI’ll git a 
slice off’n it before it gits out.” ‘ 


Rondeau 


IVE me a rose, cool-peialed, virgin white, 
Pure as the morning, mystical as-night; 
Not bold gardenias, flaunting their ex- 

pense 
Like courtesans, in perfumed insolence, 
Nor brazen orchids, feverishly bright. 


Give me no hothouse violets, cold, polite, 
With lengths of costly ribbon girdled tight— 
Mairons, in corseted magnificence ; 
Give me a rose. 


One girlish blossom proffer as your mite. 
Ah, lovelier by far within my sight 
Than rich exotics’ glamorous pretense 
Ts one shy rose, sweet in its diffidence. 
And then besides, my love, the price is right ; 


Give me a rose. 
—Dorothy Parker. 


Inside Information 


Or Dainty Disease Stories, Told in Simple 
Woodshutchinson, For the Kiddies 
Hiow Harold Hardcold Was Betrayed by 
Handsome Hy Giene 


AROLD HARDCOLD was a manly 

little chap with a pretty red nose and 
great big watery eyes. Every winter he 
and his playmates, Lillian Sneeze, Charley 
Cough, and the Tonsil twins, Flora and 
Dora, went to New York and had a jolly 
time. 

Harold loved New York with its great 
congested places, and the big heartless city 
had a warm welcome for him and his little 
friends. 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


A kind old fat man took a great fancy to 
Lillian Sneeze and insisted on taking her 
everywhere with him, for long rides in the 
Subway or to the theater or the movies. 
People met them everywhere, and always 
made way respectfully for them. Some, 
however, spoke unkindly of the intimacy 
between the portly old gentleman and Lil- 
lian, but he always said: 

“Tt’s none of their d—— business! I 
love my good Sneeze, and I’m going to have 
it wherever I am!” 

Then little Lillian would be so happy 
she would almost burst, and the wicked 
people would get out of her way as quickly 
as possible. 

Charley Cough, meanwhile, had great 
fun with the New York ladies of all ages 
and sizes, who wore suéde sandals and sillx 
stockings at their shopping and other win- 
ter sports. 

Flora and Dora Tonsil, too, found plenty 
to amuse themselves with in their quiet 
way, catching germs and hiding them away 
in their pockets. 

But all this was changed when handsome 
young Hy Giene joined the little circle with 
a letter of introduction from Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson. From the very first he had 
eyes only for Flora and Dora Tonsil, and 
it was only a question of time before he 
won their love and confidence, cut them 
off from their old friends, and took them 
away with him. 

It seemed to the others as if the bottom 
had dropped out of everything. Poor 
Harold Hardeold grew weaker and weaker. 
New York no longer holds any joys for 
him, and nowadays he spends the winters 
in New England playing the catarrh. 

— Katharine Dayton. 


A Witness for the Defense 


OWN in Lincoln County, Tennessee, 
they were trying to commit Sam Trip- 
lett, a town character, to the lunatic asy- 
lum. The young lawyer acting as counsel 
for the commission was pretty much of a 


Eisen 
Woore ee 


a 


Modern Statesman —The Sacrilege, My Friends, the Criminal Folly and Utter 


Stupidity of War Lead Us to But One Conclusion: 


That in the Next Conflict 


(God Forbid) Our Nation Will be Found Prepared With New and Greater Ens 
gines of Destruction to Strike the Strong Blow for the Cause of Righteousness 
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smart Aleck and was having a J ( 
xt Sam’s expense while examining hir 

“And what’s this story about yo 
ing heard Gabriel blow his horn?” 
sued, while the court room tittered j 
preciation. 2 

This was too much for Sam’s wife, 
family pride flared up, notwit 
that she, too, had long regarde 
crazy. She turned like a flash on the 
lawyer. . 

“You needn’t be so dern sm 
exclaimed. ‘‘He might ’a’ heerd 
two.” 


Elmer and Myrtle 
(At the Fair) 


CROSS the daisy-dotted lea 

And upland acres broad and fe 

Our hero, Elmer, drove to see j 
The Falkland County Fair, with 


They parked the car and forth they u 
Amid the happy hurly-burly, iy 
Where Myrile gazed in wonderment 
And said, “‘It’s good we got here ea 


a 
There’s hardly room enough to stand! 
And Elmer patted Myrtle’s hand. — 
They saw the bulls, the Jersey cows, 
The fluffy chicks and incubators, 
The Southdown sheep and Berkshire , 
The milkers, churns and separators, 


They viewed the quilts in crimson stars, 
The Belgian hares in coops and cag 

The jams and fruits in mason jars; 
AndMyrile sniffedand said, “Them, 


Ain’t half as nice as what I canned!’ 
And Elmer patted Myrtle’s hand. — 


Around the carrousel they spun. 
They lunched on sandwiches and cru 
By tossing rings on pegs they won 
A doll arrayed in many colors. — 


And when they had their fortunes told 
Within a gypsy booth’s seclusion 
“My, ain’t them gypsies awful bold!” 
Though Myrile blushed in sweet 
fusion, 


She showed such high-bred self-commai 
That Elmer patied Myrtle’s hand. — 


And now the oval track was cleared; 
The glossy trotters showed their pace 
The drivers drove, the people cheered; 
And in between the thrilling races, 


With unimaginable ease, 
A lady dressed like Cinderella 
Revolved upon the high trapeze; 
And Myrtle raised her sun umbrella 


And said, “I’m getting dreadful tanne 
And Elmer patted Myrtle’s hand. — 


Then Elmer smashed the weight machit 
That test of muscle stout and supple; 

And bears and monkeys quaint of mie 
Performed to please the youthful co 


Till suddenly the thunder spoke! 
There came a burst of drenching we 
But soon the clouds dissolved in smoke, — 

And, homeward bound, they skimmet 
gether is 

A golden highway, rainbow-spanned, | 
While Elmer patted Myrtle’s hand. 
—Arthur Guiterman 


> | 
The Most Unkindest Cut * Ll 


UNT SARAH DILKS had the sharp 
tongue in Lincoln County. One 
she rode up to Lem Bulliss’ store in 
etteville on her gray mare and, calling 
to the door, she gave him a tongue | 
that left him shaky. She thought t 
had short-weighted her. When she 
everything she could think of—w 
considerable—she rode away down 
Street. 7 
At the bridge on the edge of the tor 
was seen to pull up her mare sudder 
head back for the store. I 
A crowd gathered. y 
“Come out here again!’’ yelle 
Sarah. 
The trembling Lem appeared. 
‘““What’s more,” she said, “‘you 
worst shaped man I ever see!” 
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' From a painting by 
M. Paut Rocre 


CTor Piers aii ae ARCO LA 


WHEN C.W. Page installed ARCOLA in his greenhouse at Tivoli, 
New York, he wondered if he had made a mistake. The tempera- 
ture drops to 10 below zero at Tivoli, and the greenhouse is en- 


tirely exposed. 


Yet Mr. Page writes: 


“After two winters of severe weather, I can say that no 
other hot-water heating outfit equals ARCOLA. It gives per- 


fect warmth with almost no attention; and it 1s paying 
) for itself in the fuel it saves.” 


The same reason that prompted Mr. Page to put ARCOLA in 
his greenhouse should give ARCOLA the preference in your home. 


Both flowers and families thrive in ARCOLA’S watm-water warmth. 


Send for this free ARCOLA Book—Your Heating Contractor has 
ARCOLA in his window. Make it a point to consult him. 
Meanwhile send for this finely illustrated ARCOLA Book. Simply 


clip the coupon and mail it to the nearest address below. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpeAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
r 104 West 42nd St., New York Dept. 57 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


© ARCO 1922 


Warmth, / 


COMPANY 
Dept. 57 

New York or Chicago 
By mail and without obliga- 


ARCOLA. 


tion send me your free book about § 
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Why fade at 30? 


OUTHFUL maturity may exert 

a charm which youth alone can’t 
rival. And certainly no woman should 
allow her youthful freshness to fade 
just when the joy of living should be 
at its height. 


Keep your schoolgirl complexion 


and you can forget the passing years. 
The woman with a fresh, radiant skin 
will always seem young. 

How to keep it—this is simple, as 
Cleopatra could tell you. The secret 
lies in daily intelligent care which will 
make beauty life-long. 


How Cleopatra kept young 


Girlhood dayshad long passed when 
the beautiful Egyptian reached the 
height of her fame and loveliness. Her 
charm grew greater with the years. 

She knew how to care for and keep 
thesmooth,flawlesscomplexion which 
makes the possessor seem ever young. 

Her method—thorough cleansing 
with the soothing oils discovered in 
ancient Egypt. Whatever cosmetics 
this queen of beauty used, the founda- 
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tion was a skin free from all injurious 
accumulations. 


Why your face needs washing 


Because the accumulation of dirt, 
oil and perspiration must be removed 
or they will ruin your skin. To let 
them collect in the pores is to invite 
complexion troubles. 

Inevitably such deposits soon cause 
enlarged pores and coarse texture re- 
sults. The dirt forms blackheads and 
carries infections which cause blotches. 

The more powder you use to con- 
ceal this condition the worse it grows, 
for this only increases the clogging. 
Lotions and cold creams won't hélp— 
you must remove the cause. 

Gentle cleansing with Palmolive 
will soon improve the condition, and 
don’t be afraid to be thorough. 

Massage the cosmetic lather into 
the skin so that it may remove every 
trace of injurious soil. 

If your skin is dry, apply cold cream 
after cleansing. Oily skins won't re- 
quire such applications, 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Also makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 
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Throat, neck, shoulders 


Need the same beautifying cleans- 
ing, for complexion beauty doesn’t 
stop with the face. 

Bathe with Palmolive and keep 
your skin smooth and white. It isa 
luxury all can afford. 


For with all its fineness, its mild, 
soothing qualities, its gentle cosmetic 
action, Palmolive isn’t an expensive 
soap. Popularity keeps the price low. 


10 cents a cake 


Thismodest sumis possible through 
gigantic production which keeps the 
Palmolive factories working day and 
night and the importation of the 
bland, mild oils in reducing volume. 


Thus this finest facial soap, which 
if made in small quantities would 
cost at least 25 cents, is offered at 
the price of ordinary soap. 


Palm and olive 

oils—nothing 

else—give na- 

ture’s green 

color to Palm- 
ot olive Soap. 


Volume and efficiency pro- 
duce 25-cent quality for 
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“Ss S”’— contain- 
ing Five Complete Physical Culture 
Exercises for Men Who Want to 
Keep Fit. 


WARMTH 
Without Weight! 


FREEDOM 
Without Danger! 


INTER Underclothing that 
absorbs perspiration quick- 
ly and lets it evaporate slowly—so 
there’s no chill—is the only kind 
fit for the human body to wear. 


Write us at once for our free book— 
LENGT 


This means it must contain 
WOOL 


Most men fail to recognize this fact, how- 
ever—and tolerate winter underwear 
that is an actual menace to health—be- 
cause the thought of wearing WOOL 
suggests restriction and discomfort. 


But imagine a knitted winter undergar- 
ment as soft and free-fitting and com- 
fortable as the lightest summer athletic 
union suit—yet as warm and protecting 
as the heaviest full-length woolen un- 
derwear. 


Wouldn’t you say, “That’s just the thing 
for me!” 


And so it IS!—The ORIGINAL 
and GENUINE— 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WINTER 
ATHLETIC 


A knee-length, sleeveless, loose-fitting Union 
Suit—KNIT of highest grade WOOL, 
mixed with Cotton 


Men everywhere are proclaiming this 
new and revolutionary winter undergar- 
ment as the greatest and the most needed 
underwear improvement since inven- 
tion of the Athletic Union Suit itself. 


Ask your furnisher to showit to you. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. Be sure you buy the genuine “AMHO” 


—the ORIGINAL Winter Athletic Underwear. 


Sold in all the best Men’s Shops, Department 
Stores and Dry Goods Houses. In various weights. 
Natural Color and White. Sizes 34 to 56. Also 
Boys’ and Youths’ sizes. 


Made only by the 


American Hosiery Company 
(Makers since 1868 of Fine Knitted Goods) 
New Britain, Connecticut 
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between five dollars and eight? What’s 
three dollars when you are getting a piece 
of goods like that?’ 

I fell for it. Not only did I fall for it, 
flattered by his confidence and his pseudo- 
respectful manner, but I fell for a pair of 
unnecessary gloves — ‘Something fine 
that just came in’”—and a warm dressing 
gown as well, and left the shop owing a bill 
of fourteen dollars, instead of having paid 
out five in cash as I had planned. 

“After all,’ I reflected, trying to still 
the mild uneasiness which the thought cost 
me, ‘“‘what is fourteen dollars? Less than 
half of one week’s salary. And it’s a long 
way to the first of the month. Surely I’ll 
have the money by then!” 

The fact that I had experienced consider- 
able difficulty in getting together the five 
dollars, which still lay in my purse, didn’t 
even cross my mind. Indeed, I felt mys- 
teriously the richer for it, and at once spent 
two dollars on sending flowers to a friend 
who was in the hospital. A sweet thought, 
no doubt. But how about giving a sweet 
thought to the person who, however wrongly, 
had just extended me credit, and putting 
the five away against the first of the month? 
It never even occurred to me to do this. 
Only in the light of later experience did I 
realize that it should have been done. 

My experience with the specialty shop 
had shown me how easy it was to get 
credit, and the result was that I soon 
charged a hat at another store. It was only 
a four-dollar hat, and what was four dollars 
out of a week’s salary of thirty-eight? A 
mere bagatelle! So was a bedside reading 
lamp at five dollars. So was a small bill at 
the corner drug store. Why I should have 
imagined that these bills, each of them 
small in itself, could at the end of the 
month come simultaneously out of a salary 
which was insufficient to take care of the 
same purchases on a cash basis is more 
than I can tell you. But perhaps it was 
partly because I had inherited the idea of 
bills being something to be juggled and 
creditors a race to be pacified, and, most 
fundamentally of all, that the uneasiness 
of debt was a part of the routine of life. 


The Voice of the Tempter 


Now I am going to claim boldly that the 
people who extend and encourage credit 
in unwarranted quarters are as much to 
blame as the individuals who accept this 
credit and make their own lives a night- 
mare by so doing. I am convinced that the 
extension of credit by some houses is made 
with the knowledge that the victim will 
possibly be unable to pay, and with a view 
to taking their profit either by charging an 
exorbitant rate for an inferior article or by 
confiscation of the goods under a chattel 
mortgage, and making a resale of the same 
goods at secondhand prices; or even, if the 
condition permits, as first-hand goods. I 
have known several instances of this being 
done with furniture, and more especially 
with musical instruments. 

This fact does not, of course, excuse the 
bad debtor; but some unscrupulous mer- 
chants must also come under the indict- 
ment which is due our modern retail credit 
system. They trade on the love of a pretty 
home, the love of attractive clothing, the 
love of music, which loves are the saving 
graces of civilization. 

All the first years of my life I was a vic- 
tim of the installment system. I say vic- 
tim advisedly, because many of my present 
possessions, now fully paid for, were pur- 
chased through this plan. And I wish at 
once to state in all fairness that many of 
the installment concerns with whom I have 
dealt have been square in their treatment 
and handled honest goods. Some have not. 
But taken at its best, the system has meant 
paying more in the end for the thing I 
bought, and having the choice of what I 
could buy greatly limited. The vicious 
chain of being in debt in this respect was 
forged when I married and set up a home. 

Even my bridal outfit was charged. I 
went to great pains and a good deal of 
chicanery to secure it, and I remember my 
pang of wholly feminine disappointment at 
the fact that my husband couldn’t even 
recall what I had worn! He had good cause 
for remembering that it had been some- 
thing expensive, however, when a few 
weeks later the bills began to come in. 
The purchase of those soon-forgotten gar- 
ments, which naturally enough were not 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


even taken cognizance of at the time of 
the wedding by the only person whose 
pleasure in my appearance really mattered, 
was one of the supreme foolishnesses of my 
excursions into debt. He would have taken 
me just as gladly in white muslin, and yet 
I went and burdened our future right from 
the start with the price of a white satin, 
which could be of no possible use to me 
after the wedding day, and for no better 
reason than that it was the conventional 
thing to wear. 

I gave up working after my marriage 
and my husband naturally undertook the 
support of the household. We were agreed 
that debt was a bad thing, and we deter- 
mined to start on a cash basis. I already 
owed a few bills, including that for my 
bridal costume, and he had some debts of 
his own—nothing much, he assured me. 
Actually they consisted of a tailor’s bill of 
several hundred dollars—a hang-over of 
years augmented by a cutaway for the wed- 
ding—and a dentist’s bill that had become 
more of a habit than an obligation. 

But our good resolutions were short- 
lived. In our new little home there were 
constantly things needed, and our credit 
was good in many places. A moderate 
installment account simply had to be opened 
to take care of our most pressing needs. 
Some of our friends were even worse about 
running up accounts. One man of our ac- 
quaintance told us with considerable pride 
in his own acumen that he was running 
small monthly bills at all the important 
stores in town, and paying promptly on 
the fifteenth of each month following, to 
establish credit in order that, should the 
emergency arise, he could for a period buy 
in large quantities from these same stores 
and get away with it. 

“Why, I could live three months off of 
Green’s grocery store at any time,’’ he 
boasted, naming our highest-class fancy 
grocery. 

On a cash basis, needless to say, he would 
never have dreamed of trading at such an 
expensive store. And none of our crowd, I 
think, fully realized that he was deliber- 
ately planning what amounted to robbery! 

Then there were babies. We had two of 
them in fairly quick succession. They ran 
us into debt appallingly, although the larg- 
est single item of expense connected with 
their arrival—to wit, the doctor’s bill—was 
always the one which somehow remained 
in arrears. I am not sparing myself, and so 
I will confess in the grace of my new- 
found sense of debt morality that the last 
baby was not paid for until I found my 
financial feet, some five years after her 
birth. And that blessed soul, the doctor, 
never once failed me during that long, 
utterly unjustifiable interlude, during which 
I not infrequently bought luxuries for my- 
self the while I let him go unpaid. 


Getting in Deeper and Deeper 


After the arrival of the younger little 
daughter expenses had grown to such pro- 
portion that my husband, finding an open- 
ing for my particular capacity in his 
concern, allowed me to go back to work. 
It was a very high-class commission job, 
where my earning capacity was limited 
only by my own ability to make good. I 
liked the work and was successful at it. 
Money ample to cover the gap in our needs 
which had drawn me out of the home be- 
gan to pour in readily, but the bundle of 
monthly bills continued to swell rather 
than to shrink. It was the old story of its 
costing money to make money. 

First of all, it seemed that I needed more 
and better clothing for my work, which 
brought me in contact with many outsiders 
who had to be properly impressed. I had 
to pay a competent nurse to look after my 
children during the day. The fact of leav- 
ing the home in the hands of servants at 
once increased the running expenses of the 
household by a full third, as any woman 
who has tried to do this knows. Moreover, 
servants invariably demand things that 
their employers would be perfectly willing 
to do without. I was proud of the enhanced 
sense of importance my work gave me, and 
so was my husband. But neither of us was 
any freer from debt on account of it. To 
be exact, we were constantly spending all 
our money, and not spending it on old 
bills either. 

There were certain streets which by tacit 
understanding we avoided, because on 
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these streets were tradesmen tone 
owed bills. There were other parts of 
residence streets and certain pictu 
and restaurants—which we avoid 
more scrupulously, because we we 
of running into two of our best 
Mr. H. and Mrs. B., from both of w 
had borrowed money. 
This last represented the easies 
the debt traps into which we had 
Mr. H. was a rich man, and | 
honestly believe, glad to lend my 
the five hundred dollars for which 
when our first baby came. Mrs. B 
rather more than well-to-do, and 
ease the hundred which we owed 


somehow after my nn 
we drifted apart. 


If by chance I met her she never ina 
referred to the loan, but I always 
an agony of incoherent embarrassm 
The same thing was true of Mr. 
never once, to my knowledge, ye 
husband for money, and yet m 
could not bear to meet him. w 


upon our indebtedness. 
A Staggering List of Deb 

Just as things were at their we 
husband died. I was left absolutel 


parents were living, but had so 
since become partially dependent y 
There was no rich relative to whom 


under the circumstances, could h; 
fallen me. 


and take stock of my situation I 
palled by the facts. Our debts we 


concealed some of them from me. | 
first time in my life I made an ab; 
honest list of them and footed 
total. It ran to the neighborhood « 
thousand dollars. 

I had made lists of a simile 
before, but for some mysterious 
which I cannot explain, even to m 
had always cheated on them. 
ran shy to ease myself or to § 
partner I really can’t say. I o 
that up to now I had invariably d 
But this time they all went down in, 


tried not to see, the unrecorded p 
loans, the petty tradespeople whos 
accounts had been neglected becau 
were safely in some other town. It 
I ducked no item of which 
knowledge, and when the list was 
sat appalled before it. I sai 
that this was a condition of affairs 
could not continue, a remark tha 
often made to my husband in the 0 
as a sort of soporific that ! 
debt-harried nerves and helpe 
sense of relief that comes of 
ing a moral obligation. 4 
But this time I meant it. I hi 
was face to face with the grim fr" 
supporting my two children and 0 
them a clean future. Then and there 


no training in the habit of debt; th 
should never hear in my hous 
phraseology of debt or imbibe 
creditors. For them there sho 
the unwholesome atmosphere W! 
household burdened with expens 
yond its means cannot fail to 
Fortunately they were still too yo 
have caught the drift of things and! 
change matters at once. I swore: 
oath upon it. 
But how was it to be done? 1 
ance money which my 
amounted to fifteen hundred dol 
debts which he left amounted % 
thousand. Aside from my comm 
had no money but this sum. Thé 
(Continued on Page 91) ik 


(Continued from Page 88) 
ere in arrears, as was the rent of 
we were then occupying. I had 
which was a good one, and I had 
sely good health and an excellent 
i in my profession. 
of as all, and after a session of hard, 
| king—the first perfectly honest 
i; about money which I had ever 
“my entire life—I decided that it 
agh. 
io five years ago. Today I am 
uly free from debt, owing no bills 
# hose which experience has shown 
~nost advantageously handled on a 
} basis. I own my home, a modest 
} Thave a nest egg, which by com- 
jg interest should shortly be enough 
¥2 me a debt-free old age. In other 
| am free, white and thirty-one. I 
jafraid any more. I don’t have to 
“rtain places or certain people, and 
piren have never heard me discuss 
y¥ xcept in terms of saving or of true 
sAnd if you are interested, here goes 
I did it: 
‘ose that everyone has a pet theory 
w to get out of debt. But the most 
raccepted method is to pay out, at 
7 nuch as possible and then continue 
: faithful small installment pay- 
atl the debt is wiped out, mean- 
fuggling along as best you can. I 
71 this time-honored method and 
‘it. Upon close examination it 
¢.o me to be fundamentally wrong. 
ye to pay out every penny of my 
y's insurance money it would pay 
}lf our indebtedness and would 
ene hopelessly. The small weekly 
2? plan would not only crush my 
‘d make life a very meager thing 
ould actually force me into con- 
jhe endless chain of indebtedness 
50 get the necessities of life. In all 
ty it would mean charging more 
ith one hand while I paid out a 
tn account with the other. And 
7 ore, the stores would be receiving 
mey in those irritatingly small 
which no business man really likes 
2, So my first decision was this: 
(ot pay out a single penny until I 
‘made myself an economic unit of 
the community; until I had estab- 
'yself as a going concern. 


Reorganization 


fall, I had to take stock of myself 
y ability. I had to believe in my- 
thad to be a genuine belief. It was 
cor bluffing myself. I had to figure 
s|yuarely as I could, just how far I 
7 to go on my job if I did my best 
‘did very little else except work. 
42 already pointed out, my job was 
ssion affair on a very large scale, 
‘returns were limited only by my 
(for making good. It was practi- 
usiness of my own. Of course, I 
(tionally fortunate in holding this 
wt kind of job. I realize that not 
vmen are lucky enough to be doing 
dsuch an elastic nature. But in 
I believe my method was sound, 
same. 
‘ come to the conclusion that my 
¢ toward paying my debts was to be 
oe of them for the present, I next 
‘two things of paramount impor- 
‘med ahead. The first was to pull 
ie of work in my line which would 
Sny order I had as yet taken. Per- 
N; seems ridiculous to you. But it 
me of the best opportunities in 
Swe the ones you make for yourself 
‘ole cloth. 
xt move, second in importance but 
a‘ous in execution, was to give up 
the move into a home of my own. 
In the very face of all that 
‘debt I bought a house; a small 
t one big enough to make a per- 
tome of, and I paid five hundred 
the insurance money on account, 
ng the rest on a basis like rent. 
vii the writing of that sentence I 
he first instance of justifiable debt 
I know. Anyone is justified in 
debt to buy a home. It is only 
liame for savings. And so I did 
red that a home was the first 
pint of my youngsters, and as a 
ny Own operations it was also of 
rtance. A woman who has no 
‘Il back upon needs the security of 
( of permanent home. So I used 
_™my money in this way, vowing 
ay rent again. 
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After moving and settling for my most 
pressing household bills I became adamant 
in the matter of expenditure. The woman 
who did my housework and took devoted 
care of my children told me that they 
needed shoes. I replied that they would 
have to go shabby or, it being summer, go 
barefoot until I could pay cash for shoes. 
I will never forget the look of horror with 
which she received this announcement. I 
had violated every rule of my caste, of the 
caste of the street on which I had bought 
my home. Well, we didn’t quite go bare- 
foot, but the toes of the children’s shoes 
certainly became what I would three 
months earlier have called a disgrace 
before I had the price for new ones. But 
the decision against charging them was 
my second moral victory over my tradi- 
tions, and from that day to this I have 
never bought a single article of clothing 
for either myself or my family until I could 
pay cash for it. Neither have I bought 


household goods of any description except - 


on a cash basis. From that moment on I 
paid cash for everything except food. The 
grocer and butcher bills I settled monthly 
because it was an economy of my increas- 
ingly valuable time to spend only one 
evening a month settling up. 


When the Proud Day Came 


Of course, the shower of bills from the 
stores where I owed for former glories kept 
pouring in. I ignored them. I let them 
threaten, but I would not pay them the 
driblets which would have crippled me 
without really benefiting them. I was 
making good on my job, and my plan was 
more far-reaching than the eventual pay- 
ment of these bills. I was out to make my 
household a valuable economic unit— 
valuable to the community and to our- 
selves—and I was trying to do it on the 
soundest of business principles. 

Having thought up and executed the 
deal whch would establish me firmly in my 
profession, I felt sufficiently reassured and 
confident to stick to my original plan. I 
paid no old bills for eighteen months. At 
the end of that time I had not only carried 
my family on a cash basis but I had a nest 
egg of a thousand dollars in the bank. I 
deliberately put this amount aside and 
considered that it came ahead of the pay- 
ment of any debts. This was because I was 
my children’s sole support, and it was vital 
that I have something to fall back upon in 
case I was taken sick. With that emer- 
gency taken care of, I began to save for my 
creditors. 

At the end of another six months, de- 
voted strictly to my job, I had money in the 
bank sufficient to pay my creditors in full, 
with proper interest. I made out the 
checks and visited them each in turn, ask- 
ing at the shops to see the financial man- 
ager in person. And when I gave him my 
check I explained to him exactly what I 
had done. In every case I told the truth; 
told of buying my home and of putting 
away my emergency fund before attempt- 
ing to pay him a cent. 

“‘T want you to look over your records,” 
Tadded. “And you will see that I have not 
avoided dealing with this store because of 
owing you money. You will find that I 
have bought from you right along, paying 
cash. I have bought less, but I have paid 
for what I had. ~ And so long as I can buy 


here satisfactorily I will continue to do so, ~’ 


also in cash.” 

It may be of interest to add that without 
exception these credit men offered to re- 
open my charge accounts. I refused. 

“When I have an income which is as- 
sured from gilt-edged securities I will be 
glad to pay on a monthly basis,’ was my 
reply. ‘But so long as my income is from 


my weekly earnings only, I feel that I have 
no moral right to a charge account.” 

The day on which I made this round was 
one of the happiest of my life, and one of 
the most interesting. The men who held 
the position of credit manager in the va- 
rious establishments on my list proved to 
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be anything but the ogres I had pictured 
them, and I was without exception met 
with sympathetic understanding. 

My business is still in too formative a 
state to permit me to put away the 20 per 
cent of my income which I hope in time 
inevitably tosave. I am constantly obliged 
to invest a large part of my earnings in 
what I call equipment—namely, the some- 
what complicated assistance which a 
woman who is both a business woman and 
a mother needs. The first and most costly 
item is the proper care of my children. I 
now have a high-class woman who is a 
hospital-trained nurse as well as a govern- 
ess to take all physical care of them. She 
is actually my first office assistant, for 


without her my mind would never be free | 
from anxiety about my girls. No one can | 


give them mothering, thank God, but me. 
But if I were not free of them I could not 
support them, a problem which many a 
modern woman will sympathetically recog- 
nize. In fact the whole business of making 
a successful home while supporting it is the 
most costly and difficult problem which the 
self-supporting woman faces today, and in 
order to make a success of it she must first 
of all keep it debt-free. 

Undoubtedly too much stress has been 


laid upon good clothes as a factor in doing | 


business, and I have already pointed out 
the evil as it reacts upon the small-salaried 
worker. But nevertheless I find it neces- 
sary to dress well, and I know that both the 
women and the men whom I meet in my 


work are to a certain very perceptible | 


degree impressed by what I wear. Conse- 
quently my clothing has become a definite 
part of my overhead and is carried as such 
on my budget. 

Entertaining for business reasons is no 
part of my expense, however, for I have 
found that the best and only satisfactory 
way to sell an article is to deliver the 
goods. But a certain amount of personal 
relaxation, such as the theater or a week- 
end vacation, something which will refresh 
me and entertain me, restoring pep and 
interest in my work, I now carry as a 
regular item against my business. It is a 
wise business woman who realizes that 
relaxation is as important as hard work, 
and as remunerative in the end, if prop- 
erly gauged. 


Creative Indebtedness 


Now I want to say a few words about 
justifiable debts. There are such things, as 
I have found. No one could be in business 
as many years as I have—twelve, to be 
exact—without learning that. And to my 
mind, what I call creative indebtedness 
covers a very short but a decidedly impor- 
tant list. 

First of all stands the purchase of a 
home. The very essence of American 
civilization seems to me to be crystallized 
in the ownership of the home by the house- 
holder. Least of any nation are we a 
tenant nation. That’s one reason why the 
peasantry of other nations are so eager to 
come here. They are for the most part 
tenantry. They come to us eager to own 
the land they live upon, or to gather suffi- 
cient money to go back and buy a piece of 
their native land. Nothing will give the 
head of the family—and, indeed, all its 
members—a sense of belonging in a place, a 
feeling of substantiality and dignity, to the 
degree that owning a home will give. Any- 
body will be far more regular with the 
installment on a home than he will be with 
the rent of one, for obvious reasons. Also, 
as I have already indicated, the home is the 
best of all bases for the rest of your life’s 
operations. 

Second in importance I place the justi- 
fiable debt which is incurred for the pur- 
pose of buying into a business. The 
system by which you can buy stock in the 
concern where you are employed, through 
the simple method of having installments 
deducted from your salary each week, 
comes under the same head. And to many 
people this compulsory type of saving is the 
only solution of the problem of how to put 
a little something by. 

Third, there is only one justifiable reason 
for going into debt, which has no relation to 
the savings principle, justifiable only be- 
cause it is often unavoidable, and that 
reason is illness. If we, in a state of health, 
would be sufficiently mindful of this pos- 
sible contingency we would see that it never 
arose, by sacrificing a few luxuries in favor 
of a savings account. 

But going into debt for luxuries is noth- 
ing short of a crime. 
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All Types and Sizes 


Below are illustrated a few typical 
arrangements of Truscon Buildings. 


TYPE | (Clear Span) 
Widths—8'- | 2'- 16'-20'-24'-28'-32'-40'-48'-50'-60'-68' 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) with Canopy 
Widths—40'-48'-50'-56'-60' 


uf __¢ | 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays) with Lantern 
Widths — 56'- 60'- 64'- 68'- 72'- 76-' 80'- 84'- 88'-96'- 9_' 
106'-108'-1 16! 


TYPE 4 (4 Bays) 
Widths—80'-100'-112' (4 Bays @ 20'-25' or 28') 


TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths — 60'- 64'- 68'- 72'- 76'- 80'- 84'- 88'- 90'- 96'- 93! 
100'-106'-108'-116' 


SAWTOOTH TYP 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28'-0'' 


Length of buildings: Any multiple of 2'-0"', 

Heights of side walls: 8'-I"' to 21'-5", 

Types shown can be combined or varied. 

Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos can be added. 

Any desired arrangement of doors and windows. 
You get an individual building to fill 
your exact needs, because the com- 
bination of standardized units makes 
possible an infinite variety of sizes 
and arrangements. This is an all- 
steel, permanent, fireproof building 
at very low cost; a building that can 
be readily dismantled and re-erected 
in a new location with 100% salvage. 
That is why 10,000,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area of Truscon Standard Buildings 
are now in successful use for facto- 
ries, warehouses, foundries, shops, 
offices, railroad buildings, oil build- 
ings, garages, filling stations, etc. 


Write for Details 


If you are planning to build, learn how 
Truscon Standard Buildings can serve your 
needs. Return coupon or write us for sug- 
gestions, catalog and prices. 


,~--=s TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY------ 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. Oyices in Principal Cities 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 
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too much. Joe Case was larger and heavier 
and more stolid; you might almost say he 
was sodden. He had a murkish humor at 
times. If Peter played a joke on you it 
would sting; if Joe jested with you the jest 
left a bruise. 

Peter thought Aure Dumont charming. 
He was a man who loved largely and lav- 
ishly; and he would have included Aure in 
this generous love of his. Jean Dufray re- 
sented his attitude with some heat; they 
were often near open hostilities. Joe Case 
once prevented such an incident by point- 
ing out to Peter that there were other men 
watching; Fred Perrin once filled 
a similar office by telling Peter 
that in case of a fight he and Jean 
fought always side by side. Bu- 
bier resented this interference 
acutely, and treasured the mat- 
ter in his mind. 

Yet Aure Dumont would have 
none of either of them; and Fred 
Perrin could not understand the 
girl, with Jean Dufray still woo- 
ing her so charmingly. He was 
much bewildered by the situa- 
tion; and as three or four years 
passed, and Peter Bubier came 
and went, and Aure still moved 
alone along her serene and lovely 
ways, and Jean still wooed so 
laughingly, Fred loved her more 
and more and wondered more and 
more and could not read the rid- 
dle in her eyes. 

There were slumbering embers 
of a conflagration here. But be- 
fore the conflagration came St. 
Pierre had other matters to think 
about. The laws to protect the 
game came into the border coun- 
try. A man arrived at St. Joseph, 
down the river, and sent from 
there— after consultation with 
the elders—for Jean Dufray and 
Fred Perrin. Would they care to 
become wardens of the game? 
The two young men, immensely 
proud, considered, and accepted. 
For a space they were under 
tutelage; then came back to St. 
Pierre, big with their responsibil- 
ities, 

St. Pierre was much interested, 
and Peter Bubier was much 
amused. 

“So now,” he cried jestingly, 
“T mus’ come to you leetle boys 
to ask if I can kill the deer.”’ 

“Tt is so,” Jean Dufray told 
him, laughing in his face. ‘‘Or 
into the jail you go.” 

Fred Perrin, of a more literal 
mind, explained: ‘‘There is an 
open season, when any man may 
kill the deer, at such and such 
times.”’ 

“Hell!’’ said Joe Case sul- 
lenly. ‘The time I can kill a deer 
is any time I see one.”’ 

And though no more was said, 
the men drawing apart, the em- 
bers had begun to blow a little 
red. 

Iv 

S IT happened, the first en- 
counter was precipitated by 
word from their superior, the 
chief game warden of the county. 
Fred and Jean knew there was a law against 
the use of gill nets, but it seemed to them 
an inconsiderable thing, and they would 
hardly have thought of enforcing it without 
being prompted. But the word came that 
Peter Bubier and Joe Case had been selling 
of late considerable numbers of fine fish; 
and Fred—Jean was upriver on a still hunt 
for poachers of the deer—was instructed to 

look into the matter. 

There was no great guile in Fred. If 
there had been this matter of Aure Dumont, 
for example, would have been settled long 
before. She would not marry Jean Dufray; 
and even a dull man should have read the 
meaning of that. Fred was steady enough 
and persistent enough; if he had made up 
his mind to marry her he would have done 
so against the stiffest odds. But he had 
made up his mind that he could never 
marry her, because Jean was going to; 
and no light arguments could change the 
mind of Fred Perrin, once it was made up. 
So Aure went on her pleasant way, scorning 
Peter Bubier, and laughing tenderly at 
Jean Dufray, but scorning him, too, for all 
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her laughter; and only when she looked 
toward Fred Perrin was there anything but 
gay sweet pride and mirthfulness in her 
eyes. When she looked at Fred there was 
at. times something almost abject in her 
glance. But Fred was blind; and no one 
else ever saw this look, to instruct him in 
its meaning. 

There was no great guile in Fred when he 
set out to investigate this matter of gill 
nets. If it had been Jean Dufray, thus de- 
termining to attack the two men who were 
his enemies, he would have let his imagina- 
tion play with the problem; would have 


shore. He thought it might be as well not 
to advertise his presence, so he stepped 
back into the forest, instead of following 
the water’s edge; and after half an hour’s 
hard work through a cedar swamp he 
struck Peter Bubier’s well-cleared trail, 
and followed it down to the cabin. 

Bubier and Joe Case had, as a matter of 
fact, set their net the night before. When 
Fred came around the corner of the cabin 
he saw them out in the canoe taking the 
net in. They were almost through pulling 
it; and Fred saw Case extricate from its 
folds a large salmon. 


Toward Dawn He Turned Into the Mouth of a Brook, Dragging His Canoe 
and Wading in the Shallows 


devised romantic incident and melodra- 
matic climax; would have dramatized the 
whole. But to Fred the matter had only 
the most straightforward appearance. It 
was reported that Peter Bubier and Joe 
Case were setting gill nets. The law for- 
bade setting gill nets. He would go and see. 

Fred had never visited that cabin in 
which Peter Bubier was supposed to dwell, 
somewhere in the woods; he only knew that 
it was upon the shore of a certain little 
pond among the hills, a pond almost un- 
fathomably deep, and in which dwelt great 
salmon and trout. There was reputed to 
be a trail to this pond, and by a little ques- 
tioning Fred located it and went in. He 
lost the thin track once or twice in the 
woods, and wasted some time in finding it 
again, and eventually he decided it was too 
dark to go on; so he made camp for him- 
self and waited for dawn. He woke quite 
naturally, as the animals do, at daylight, 
and found the trail, and reached the pond. 
From its shore he caught a glimpse of faint 
gray smoke in the faint gray haze of morn- 
ing, well around to his right along the 


Then both men discovered him, and 
Fred called to them, ‘‘ Wan’ any help out 
there?” 

There was an interval of silence, and 
Case spoke to Bubier. He was sitting in 
the bow of the canoe, but facing the stern, 
so that he might handle the net in the 
waist of the craft while Bubier paddled. 
They were some distance from shore, and 
their lowered voices did not carry to 
Fred’s ears. 

Then Bubier shouted, “What you 
want?” 

“Come on in,” Fred commanded. 

Another brief consultation; and Bubier 
replied, ‘‘Finish this first.’ 

He and Case continued their task, and 
Fred sat down on a rock by the landing 
beach. 

When, by and by, the canoe approached 
the shore and came in easy earshot Bubier 
rested his paddle and smiled at Fred con- 
fidentially, and said, ‘‘ You long ways from 
St. Pierre, boy.” 

“T foun’ out about you setting nets,” 
Fred explained. 
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“But yes,”’ Bubier replied smoot 
spoke the bastard French of the 
and Fred dropped into the same 
‘Blessed name of a dog, yes.” 

“The law, you understand, ge 
must not be done.”’ 

The two men in the canoe fi 
glance between them. And Bubie 
was wheedling. “Is a man not t 

He and Case had landed now, we 
ping from the canoe upon the san¢ 
faced them. No firearms were iny; 
this incident; few men in that 
owned revolvers, and the rifle 
instrument of livelihood 
weapon. Fred faced the 
empty hands. 

“One must not net th 
he replied calmly. 

Case interjected his fir: 
“What if we do?” 

Fred answered politely 
will have to pay a fine,” 
in English, “to the judg 
I mus’ take away your 1 
your fish that you have 

They considered this in 
and Case began to lift the 
of the canoe and rearran 
his hands, shaking out # 
of it as though he would s 
to dry. There were half 
fish in the canoe. Fred 
forward to see them, his] 
an instant toward the ty 
He was without guile. 

“They are ver’ nice f 
said pleasantly, facing ther 

As he did so, Case cast 
over his head and should 
both men tumbled uponh 
fawing with laughter, an¢ 
him in a snarl of wet a 
line. He was, in a matte 
onds, helpless as a salmo 
while he lay on the ga 
a cocoon Bubier and Jc 
laughed and laughed, ar 
could feel his cheeks bi 
fire, and he could feel - 
tears in his eyes, runnin 
and dropping into the sar 
he lay very still, partly 
he had to, and partly bec 
wished to be as inconspic 
possible. i 

It had been the idea 
Case, this netting Fred lik 
But now that they had h 
were undecided what sh 
done with him. They le 
on the sand while they) 
the cabin and cooked br 
and considered the proble 
The humor of Joe Case 
clined to a certain brutali 
suggestion was that they 
rock in the net with Fi 
dump the whole in the la 
Peter laughed at him for 
. “Besides,” he argued, 
we would lose the net.” | 
he said, a wittier idea. 

After they had_ brea 
they asked Fred if he we 
gry; and he shook his he 

“Thirsty?” 

He nodded faintly at tl 
Joe Case threw a cup of¢ 
his face, and the two men 
All that morning they jeered ath 
vising quaint torments, which ht 
Be at all but made him feel acutely 

ous. 

It was Peter’s idea to wrap three 
the net with Fred. In the hot sun tl 
became unpleasant companions. 
beginning to grow more thirsty too 

But after the midday meal they ' 
birch saplings and strung a rope to 
across them and rolled him on it, an 
ing him between them they set of 
Pierre. It was a distance of some 
and once or twice Joe Case reb 
burden and suggested that a blow 
head were simpler. But Peter 
heartened him and urged him on b. 
ence to the huge jest that lay ahead 
approached St. Pierre at dusk, 
time Case was murderously angry 
human load that he had borne so fat 
side St. Pierre they sat down and 
for darkness to come; because Pe 
not wish that the whole town shoul 
the jest tonight. Only one. 
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ik advantage of the delay to 
nee or twice in a whole-hearted 
o smoke his pipe. Before dark 
way for them his murky mind 
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one of the fish from the net—a 
] one—and jammed its head 
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er. So with a bit of cord they 
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d and gagged, Fred was de- 
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jome of Aure Dumont. Thus 
| gagged, Aure found him when 
ut in answer to Peter’s knock. 
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fine. He had some sympathy with their 
resentment at the new order of things, 
which robbed them of the right to kill and 
trap and snare as they chose; their mis- 
treatment of him had been, he felt, a more 
or less good-natured rebellion against the 
enforcement of laws they disapproved. He 
held no personal grudge against the men. 

But his life was becoming a lonely one. 
His mother had died a year or two before, 
and between Fred and his father there had 
never been any close sympathy. There 
was too much of his Welsh mother in Fred. 
They shared the same cabin, but they were 
in many ways like strangers. Fred’s own 
father was a man who had been accus- 
tomed to live by pursuit of the wild things; 
the laws Fred represented encroached on 
his liberties. Once or twice Fred shut his 
eyes to incidents that it may have been his 
duty to investigate. For the rest, he trav- 
eled up and down the river and through 
the byways that led to lakes infrequently 
visited; he came to know every forest trail 
and every lumber camp and every navi- 
gable brook or stream and every portage 
for a hundred miles. He traveled light— 
a few provisions, a blanket and a bit of 
canvas that served as shelter tent thrown 
into the bow of his canoe with his ax and 
cooking dishes. He slept on the ground as 
naturally and comfortably as another man 
would sleep in his own bed; he moved to 
and fro as readily by night as by day; and 
his native persistence made him a figure 
somewhat feared by the poachers in the 
woods in his domain. There was nothing 
valorous or glamorous in Fred; he moved 
slowly and stolidly; he never carried arms, 
seldom used violence. Yet somehow he 
used to win his points, and bring to justice 
those who crossed the law. 

Once or twice, when it became a ques- 
tion of fight or withdraw, he withdrew; but 
in such eases he bided his time, and waited 
till the offenders appeared in St. Pierre or 
St. Joseph, down the river, to make his 
arrest. 

Men noticed these tactics on his part, 
and began a little to despise him; they re- 
membered that he had never resented the 
gross jest of Peter Bubier and Joe Case; and 
the time came when here and there they be- 
gan to grin as he passed by. 

One day Joe Case came to town alone, 
leaving Bubier at their cabin on the lake; 
and in a group of men before the store he 
made a jeer at Fred’s expense. Fred, it 
happened, was away upriver at the time; 
but Jean Dufray was in St. Pierre, and 
heard what Joe was saying, and sought 
out the man. He was smiling, even then. 

“What is it that you say, Joe?’ he asked 
pleasantly. ‘‘I have been tol’, but I am not 
so sure.”’ 

Joe had drunk a little; he made a 
broad gesture. ‘‘Just saying what a yaller 
hound that side kick of yours is; that Fred 
Perrin.”’ 

Jean shook his head mildly. ‘‘But I 
mus’ lick you for that,” he explained. ‘ Be- 
cause you see it is one damn lie.”’ 

He proceeded, in fact, to whip Joe Case 
very thoroughly, so that Joe at length was 
constrained to ery for merey, and other 
men had to drag Jean from him. Jean was 
still smiling, though he had lost a tooth and 
his eye was swelling, and there was blood 
down his right cheek. Once clear of Joe, 
he quieted; but when Joe raised his head 
Jean warned him. 

“So keep your tongue off my frien’ Fred 
Perrin,” Jean advised. 

Joe, who was badly battered, lurched to 
his feet and went across to the well to wash 
his face; but he made no reply. Jean went 
home, with that feeling of shame which so 
often follows a good deed. 

And Aure met him at the door, having 
heard the story, and clung to him so tightly 
that it hurt, and cried, ‘“‘I’m glad I mar- 
ried you, Jean. I’m glad I married you.” 

This might have seemed a strange thing 
for her to say; but Jean was not analytical, 
and he accepted her kiss and returned it, 
and told her how sweet she was; and she 
paid him many attentions, bathing his face 
and cleaning his garments. 

“But that Fred Perrin should fight his 
own fights for himself,’’ she cried. 

“He wasn’t here,’’ Jean reminded her. 
“Besides, me, I like a good fight, some- 
times.” : 

“He doesn’t,” she exclaimed. ‘That 
goes without saying, that Fred Perrin 
doesn’t like fighting.” 

He replied gravely, “‘I have whipped Joe 
Case for such a word of my frien’, Aure.”’ 

And she was instantly contrite, and 
cried, ‘‘ Your friend, yes. So I will not say 
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it of him. But he is not like us, Jean. I’m 
glad I married you.” 
And she clung to him afresh. 


vi 


HERE were, between these four men, 

no further open clashes; but thereafter, 
when they came together, they walked 
alertly like strange dogs, with muscles 
poised to meet and repel a blow. A little 
spark would have fired the powder, but the 
spark was not struck. 

Yet though there was no battle there 
was a more subtle struggle between them. 
Once, in the spring, Jean heard a report 
that Bubier and Case were trapping beaver, 
though the season had closed. He and Fred 
went into the woods to see. They trailed 
the others to a camp upon an isolated 
brook, where there was a beaver dam; and 
they watched from coverts and saw Bu- 
bier making frames on which to stretch 
the skins; saw no skins, found no sign of 
traps; and at last one night descended, 
and knocked at the door of the cabin and 
went in. 

Case was in his bunk, half asleep; Bu- 
bier seated by the fire, making a frame. 
The two looked up, and Case rolled sulkily 
to his feet and stood waiting. Jean smiled 
at the two men. 

““Any beaver pelt, Peter?’’ he asked 
amiably. 

Peter grinned. ‘“‘But no, since the law 
season is closed. Why should honest men 
trap beaver now?” 

‘“What’s the frame for?” 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. 
year, perhaps.” 

“We'll look around,” said Jean amiably. 

He was quite sure they would be able 
to discover a cache of skins. So he and 
Fred searched the cabin, while the two men 
watched them without movement. Find- 
ing nothing within the walls they went 
outside. Continued failure irked Jean; he 
pushed his search more and more ardently. 
Peter Bubier began to laugh to himself, and 
to sing an abusive little song; and even 
Joe Case grinned in morose pleasure. The 
incident ended triumphantly for the poach- 
ers; no skins were found. 

When Fred and Jean withdrew Peter 
ealled after them, ‘‘But you will come 
again, my children? No? It is pleasure, 
you understand, to have visits from such 
innocents as you.” 

That summer Bubier and Case moved 
their headquarters upriver fifty miles and 
Jean and Fred saw them less frequently. 
But in the early summer the two friends 
came upon an abandoned camp site, and 
found—decomposing where they hung in 
trees behind the camp—carcasses of two 
deer, from which steaks and chops had 
been cut and eaten. The cooked bones 
lay near the ashes of the fire. They were 
quite sure that Bubier and Case had 
camped here, but found no proof that would 
stand up in court. Next day, farther up- 
river, they discovered the two, established 
in the cookhouse of an abandoned lumber 
camp—Number Seven Camp. Three or 
four log buildings were grouped irregularly 
in a rough clearing on the river bank above 
a spring. The stable and the bunk house, 
disused, were falling into ruin; but the 
roof of the cookhouse had been patched 
up, and bunks built. 

““We’re locating here,’’ Bubier explained. 
“We'll trap in back of here this winter, 
maybe so.” 

“That: your camp, down below Dead 
Brook?”’ Jean asked innocently. 

Bubier shook his head, grinning. “‘ Where 
the deer is hung? No. They went upriver 
and out the other way, the men that was 
camping there. With a bale of beaver that 
would sink a canoe.” 

“Thought it might have been your 
camp,” Jean said mildly. ‘‘ Well, have you 
been killing any deer here?”’ 

Joe Case lurched across the room. 
““Say!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’m about sick of 
you, following us around. Get me, son?” 

Jean grinned at him with an impudent 
gayety. ‘“‘You don’t want another argu- 
ment with me,”’ he retorted. He swung on 
his heel. ‘‘Come on, Fred. We’ll take a 
look around.” 

There was, Fred pointed out, a trapdoor 
in the floor. He and Jean raised it—a 
heavy door, made of riven boards on a 
frame of peeled spruce, hewed to shape. 
Below, rough stairs led down to a dugout 
cellar. Jean descended, while Fred waited 
above; and the young Frenchman came up 
presently, empty-handed. Fred had found 
in one of the bunks a rifle with an empty 
shell in the chamber. 


“Next 
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“T was shooting at a mark, a tin can in 
the river,’’ Peter Bubier explained in a 
tone that invited disbelief. 

Jean picked up from the rough table a 
shot shell of a caliber to fit rifle barrels. 

“Use this for partridge, do you?” he 
inquired. 

“Didn’t find any birds hanging up, did 
you?”’ Case challenged him. 

In the end they discovered no more 
tangible evidences of lawbreaking than 
these; and so they cooked their midday 
meal beside the spring and turned down- 
stream again. Two days run to St. Pierre. 
That night, when they were in their blan- 
kets, Jean elaborated a plan. 

““They’1l kill deer when they need meat,’’ 
he told Fred. “‘I’ll come back here in a 
week and find it, hanging.” 

Fred, who was not much given to speech, 
nevertheless used his wits. ‘‘They’ll know 
you’re coming,” he suggested. ‘“‘ Word like 
that passes upriver ahead of us every time. 
They knew we were coming today.” 

“We will fool these men this time,” 
Jean promised, and elaborated a plan that 
was full of guile. 

They were not able to put this plan into 
immediate effect, as matters chanced. An- 
other summons took them down river be- 
low St. Pierre; ten days passed. New 
concerns arose to occupy their days. It 
was mid-August before they were ready to 
attempt the enterprise. Then they laid 
their plans with care. 

Jean’s canoe was laid up in a shed behind 
his house, while he patched and repaired 
the canvas where a rock had ripped it. 
They took this canoe to the river by night, 
and paddled upstream and hid it above 
town, then walked back to St. Pierre. 
Next morning they set forth in Fred’s 
canoe, leaving word that they intended a 
week’s trip up to the headwaters of Sungun 
Brook; and they turned into that water- 
way and stopped at a farm for their noon- 
ing, and went on upstream afterward. 
Sungun just before it meets the river makes 
an oxbow some miles in length; and after 
dark they dropped downstream again to 
the narrowest point of this oxbow, and 
Fred put Jean ashore. 

“T’ll cross and get my canoe and travel 
nights and come on them so,” Jean said 
before they parted. ‘‘You move fast this 
night, and give out word that I have gone 
into the woods afoot if anyone makes a 
question. I’ll be back here in a week’s 
time.” 

Fred had some misgivings at the last. 
“Tl come with you,’ he suggested. 
“*Maybe there’ll be need of both of us.” 

Jean laughed at that. “‘Two men like 
us, to handle them? When they see they’re 
caught there’ll be no fight in them,” he 
promised. 

So the two friends separated; and as 
Fred worked up Sungun in the dark his 
heart was heavy and sad. It seemed there 
was a weight upon him; but he put it 
aside. He was not much given to intangi- 
ble imaginings. He traveled all night, and 
morning found him far up Sungun. He 
saw no man that day, nor the next. This 
pleased him, since it meant that Jean had 
been given plenty of time to make his trip 
up the river. He planned his movements 
in such a way that he would reach home 
a week after his departure. Jean should 
appear at about the same time. 

Jean Dufray, meantime, had found his 
canoe and put it into the swifter waters of 
the river and begun the laborious progress 
upstream. The waters were low; he had 
much use for the pole, and took his paddle 
only to combat the swifter reaches of cur- 
rent. Toward dawn he turned into the 
mouth of a brook, dragging his canoe and 
wading in the shallows; and a hundred 
yards from the main stream he lay hidden 
all that day. At dark he went on. None 
traveled this river at night; he met no 
one, but once or twice, where he knew there 
might be a camp near the shore, he took 
care to go in silence, keeping his paddle in 
the water or dragging his canoe so that the 
click of his iron-shod pole on the bottom 
might not give notice of his passing. His 
progress was of necessity slow; during 
each day he lay hidden. It was the fourth 
night before he came near the ancient 
lumber camp where Bubier and Case made 
their headquarters. He landed a little 
way downstream and worked up along the 
shore and waited in the brush about the 
clearing till day should fully come. 

By and by he saw Joe Case come out 
for an armful of firewood, and smoke tric- 
kled out of the chimney. Then Peter came 
down to the spring for a bucket of water. 
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Philadelphia 


TRUE 


For hosiery 
satisfaction, ask 
for True Shape 


And the price is moderate 


Men’s Socks 
They keep the 
big toes in 


EVENING POST 


A smell of pork, frying, reached his nostrils. 
He went forward, past the corner of the 
bunk house and toward the structure where 
the two men were; and he was smiling at 
thought of the surprise in store for them. 
His lips pursed themselves, he whistled 
soundlessly, so reached the door of the 
cookhouse and stopped upon the sill, his 
hands resting against the jambs, and 
looked in. The two men were at the 
table, just beginning to eat. Coffee, fried 
salt pork and cornbread; this was their 
breakfast. He had half hoped to find 
venison upon their plates. 

Joe Case was first to see him; and Joe 
whirled with a snarl of rage and cried 
aloud, ‘‘Look there!” 

Bubier came to his feet, his tin plate 
clattering to the floor; and Jean, smiling in 
amusement at their astonishment, stepped 


| into the room. Bubier, usually so affable, 
| was startled into fury. 


“What do you want?” he demanded. 

““Me, I jus’ dropped in to take a look 
around,” Jean assured them. ‘‘ You do not 
mind!” 

“Go ahead, and be damned,” Bubier 
bade him. 

But Joe Case-said nothing. He had left 
the table, was now backed against the wall 
where his rifle hung. 

Jean’s .eyes drifted around the room; 
there was no hiding place here. Probably, 
if there were deer meat about, it would be 
hanging back in the woods. Nevertheless, 
he would search the cookhouse first. He 
moved to and fro; and they watched him, 
scowling. Men in early morning are apt 
to be short of temper; it was no more than 
six o’clock, even now. The air in the cook- 
house became electric, surcharged with 
hatred. But if Jean felt the potential 
threat he gave no sign; he was whistling 
now, between his teeth, quite unconcerned. 

A bit of cloth curtained off one corner, 
like a cupboard. He looked behind the 
curtain. An end of blanket, dangling from a 
bunk, hid the recess beneath. Jean lifted 
the blanket and bent to see what lay hidden 
there. There were pegs behind the door; a 
high shelf along one wall. Once, in his 


movements, he brushed against Joe Case; - 


and the surly man stiffened and muttered 
under his breath, Jean perceived the trap- 
door in the floor—a rectangle five or six 
feet long and three feet wide. 

““What’s down there?” he asked. 

“Took and see,’”’ Bubier challenged. 

“Why, I’m going to,” said Jean. 

He lifted the door on its hinges. It was 
heavy, and he had to tug with some force 
before it rose. He swung it back until it 
rested against the table edge; and then he 
went down the rough stairs to the cellar 
below. 

When he disappeared the two men left 
in the room looked at each other; and Joe 
Case moved lightly across to the open door 
and scanned the river outside. Returning 
he shook his head as though to say, ‘“‘No 
one is there!’’ Bubier watched him, a 
fascinated question in his eyes. Joe stood 
beside the precariously balanced cellar 
door. 

They heard Jean begin to come up the 
stairs. 

vir 

N THE evening of the sixth day after 

Fred Perrin and Jean Dufray left St. 
Pierre, Jean came back. Jean’s body 
came back. Peter Bubier and Joe Case 
brought it down the river in their canoe 
and landed on the bank below the town. 
Joe stayed by the canoe while Peter walked 
up the hill into St. Pierre and found a man 
with a cart. This man came back down the 
hill; and others saw, and followed the cart; 
and they loaded Jean’s body upon it and 
took it home. Aure had been told; dry- 
eyed, she held wide the door while they 
bore her husband in and laid him on the 
bed, and the old women came to sit with 
her and comfort her. 

The top of Jean’s head was crushed in. 
“He came up to Number Seven Camp, 
where Joe and me were living,’’ Peter ex- 
plained. ‘‘He thought maybe we had some 
deer meat hid, and went down cellar to 
see; and when he came back up the stairs 


| the cellar door fell shut on him.”’ 


It would not be accurate to say that his 
story was accepted without question; it is 
nearer the truth to say that he was not 
questioned. There were in St. Pierre no 
officers of authority. The whispered doubt 
that went to and fro, the bitterness that 
spread—for Jean Dufray had been popu- 
lar—these grew and fed on rumor and con- 
jecture. But no one challenged Peter to his 
face; and no one challenged Joe. 


es 
Novemb, 


In her cabin Aure sat by the 
man she had married; and the 
mourned with her. But Aure ¢ 
bly mourn. Her eyes were dh 
and almost the first thing shy 
“Where is Fred Perrin? 
with Fred.” 

Someone had seen Fred up Su 
three days ago, alone. | 

“T want to see him,’ Aure: 
and within the hour Aure’s brotk 
Dumont, who was not yet t 
old, had started up Sungun t 
and bring him home. 

That night Peter Bubier a 
and three cr four others of tha 
enough to loosen their tongues 
morning word went around St. 
Joe Case had bragged that no ge 
could pursue him without comin 
in the end. There had been in 
quickly silenced by Bubier, not 
ble; but it was enough for ft 
Pierre who had loved Jean Duf 
were men who knew Number Se 
and knew that heavy door th 
cellarway. 

“Tt tilts back against the { 
remembered. ‘It wouldn’t fall 
account. Not without a push.’ 

“Nor hit such a blow if it 
falling,’”’ said another. 

But Bubier and Joe Case |} 
back upriver that morning ané 
no move to pursue them. Only: 
the whispers grew; became y 
longer, but words spoken openly 
sent word by telephone to the: 
promised to come within forty-¢ 
and make inquiries into what ha 

Those who sought to see Aur 
dry of eye, and waiting. It bee: 
that she was waiting for Fr 
home-coming. Toward evening 
ond day after Jean’s body w 
home a small boy came runnin 
edge of the bluff that overlookec 
Aure met him at the door, ar 
first to hear his message. . 

“Fred Perrin’s canoe comes 
river,’ he cried. ‘‘Fred Perrin 
home.”’ . 

VIII 

[Pee PERRIN, far up Sut 

had begun to grow uneasy. — 
that close intimacy which tk 
years had existed between hin 
Dufray there was a bond less 1 
something to which mankind 
learned to put a name. This 8 
easiness on his part was first 
when at last he turned downstr 
was ample time before him, 1 
haste. Yet he found himself dig 
paddle with an added strength; 
self urging on the canoe, eve 
reaches where the current alone 
gait. When a matter of business 
had killed a deer—drew him asi 
layed him for a day, he chafed ai 
and on his way homeward agai 
the greater haste. 

Aure’s brother met him at 
spoke the swift word; and ther 
rested not at all, but drove ahe: 
ing of himself. He was weak w 
and his shoulders were aching 
at last he saw St. Pierre on | 
above the river, and saw the 
women coming down to meet | 
landing on the shelving bank. — 

But having landed he made 
haste; seemed rather deliber: 
actions. Jean was surely dead 
And how? A crushed head. The 
the story Bubier had told— 
Joe Case. Were they still in- 
But no. Two days since, they 
on the return trip up the riy 
boasted in their cups. 

Boasted? But it was true 
not boasted; had rather sough 
Joe’s loose tongue. But Joe—y 
he had said, exactly? Exactly 
wardens of the game who perseé 
found reason, by and by, to- 
persecution. This was, in fact, @ 
what Joe Case had said; yet in 
it was somewhat magnified. 
into the words an open avow 
comrade and his friend, this gay 
ing and valorous Jean Dufray 
done to his death by Joe’s own 

“Tt is possible that the whole 
jest,”’ said one of the elders oft 
climbing the steep way to where 
clustered, while Fred strode 
“Tt is possible that the door w 
down asa joke, for a thump ont 
Jean.” (Continued on Page 10 
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Warm Room 


at a Moments Notice 


O MATTER how well sup- 
plied with heating arrange- 
ments your home may be, 


you have need for at least one 
Ironton Bunsen Heater. 


In the early mornings while the 
furnace fire is still banked. For 
that room you never have been 
able to keep warm. Somewhere 
and at sometime the cheerful 
warmth of an Ironton Bunsen 
Heater will be more than welcome. 


Ironton Heaters represent the very 
latest improvements in gas heating. 


1 GREATER ECONOMY because 
the Ironton Bunsen Burner gives 
perfect combustion and minimizes gas 
consumption. The Bunsen Burner prac- 
tically eliminates escapage of gas. 


DISAGREEABLE ODORS ARE 
IMPOSSIBLE because of a per- 
forated burner plate. This effects a sec- 
ondary combustion that burns gas 
“clean ’’ and free from carbon monoxide. 


IRONTON HEATS QUICKLY 

AND EVENLY. The depth and 
design of the heater circulate cold air 
from the floor in perfect fashion—giv- 
ing an even temperature to any room 
in “surprisingly short time. 


Let your dealer show you the many 


designs of Ironton Heaters and explain 
the economy of the Ironton principle. 


Ask at the good stores 
in your city, or write to 


THE IRONTON STOVE & MFG. CO. 


IRONTON OHIO 
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More Heat 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“T know their jests,” said Fred Perrin 
softly. ‘‘A blow and a hurt, always.’ 

They had told him that Aure wished to 
speak with him; and when he approached 
the cabin Jean had built for her he went 
forward alone. 

He was not thinking so very much of 
Aure in this moment; his thoughts were 
elsewhere, with Jean, and up the river, 
whither his enemies had fled. 

When he appeared in the cabin door 
Aure rose to her feet from a chair beside 
the window; and a woman who was with 


| her went away, and she and Fred were left 
| alone. 


He closed the door at his back and 
stood, his soft old felt hat twisted in his 
hands, his eyes downeast. The posture was 
one of embarrassment and shame; yet 
Fred felt neither embarrassment nor shame. 
It had not occurred to him to think about 
himself at all; he was thinking of Jean, and 
so presently of Aure. 

“Where is he?”’ he asked her gently, at 
last. 

Aure had not wept at all, though they 


| | had told her she must weep or go mad. 


“But I am not sad,” she cried to them. 


| “T am only angry. Why must I weep?”’ 


And no tears came to her eyes. 

In response to Fred’s question now, she 
gestured through the open window toward 
that slope beyond the town where Jean 
was laid. Fred nodded mildly. 

‘“*T will go and see the spot,”’ he declared. 


SMALL-TOWN HOMES 


the advertising man for a corporation in a 
very small town receives $4600 a year. 

There is more to the story than a com- 
parison of incomes, but for the moment 
look in again on young Jack Doe, the bank 
teller who wants to get to New York, and 
who now earns about $157 a month. This 
happens to be under the maximum of 
tellers’ salaries in the forty-one towns— 
their average running from $146 to $174. 
Not included in this average are ten in- 
stances of salaries from $175 to $250 a 
month. But, considering his youth, Jack 
seems to be doing well; he still has a goal 
to aim at without pulling up stakes for 
New York. 

Jack entered this bank when he left high 
school at eighteen, and worked six months 
on probation at $60 a month. Later he 
attained $110 a month for miscellaneous 
bank routine. The average for the forty- 
one towns for such routine is from $99 to 
$125. I am not attempting to judge the 
adequacy of any salaries; I simply state 
facts. 

In New York, where I made careful 
inquiry into bank remuneration, men en- 
gaged in mere clerical work do not com- 
monly receive more than $100 a month. 
In some of the larger banks there is an 
interesting type of young men, college 
graduates in process of intensive training, 
who receive for their first year from $75 to 
$100 a month. You will find hundreds of 
operators of adding and calculating ma- 
chines at pay ranging between $65 and 
$100 a month, while clerks, after emerging 
from the work of pages, get $55 to $65. 


Jack’s Chances at Home 


Back in his home town Jack probably 
has a far better chance for the cashier’s 
desk than most of these New York bank 
workers have, and may come within the 
range of cashiers’ salaries indicated by the 
replies from the forty-one cities—from 
$260 to $308 a month. A few instances of 
abnormally low salaries are excluded from 
the calculation. 

Bank officers’ salaries in New York de- 
pend on such varying conditions that com- 
parisons are impracticable. A high salary 
may hinge on a reputation built elsewhere 
or on special responsibilities. 

If after ten years Jack Doe’s yearning 
for Manhattan persists, his best chance of 
landing will indeed be through a local 
reputation big enough to reach the ears of 
bank officials in the metropolis. In New 
York banks today are scores of executives 
from the smaller places who were invited 
by mail or wire to come in—often to their 
great astonishment. It is not uncommon 
for New York banks to recruit their assist- 
ant cashiers this way. A dozen of them 
have told me their stories in person. From 
$4000 to $5000 is perhaps the customary 


_ pay for an assistant cashier who is picked 
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She was watching him, trying to read the 
man, waiting for him to speak. When at 
last she spoke her voice was dry and her 
tone was biting. 

“‘T remember,’”’ she told him steadily, 
“that Jean Dufray fought a man for you.” 

He looked up at her with quick atten- 
tion. ‘‘That is true,’ he replied. ‘‘That is 
true.” 

“Tt was because of that whipping that 
Joe Case hated him,’’ she continued. ‘But 
Jean is dead, and Joe is gone back upriver 
on his way.’ 

“They have told me this,’ Fred as- 

sented. ‘‘I came to you here because it 
was said to me that you wished it so; that 
you wished me to come. Is it that you 
had a word to say?” 


“Tt was Joe Case, they say,’’ she re- 
‘plied—‘‘ Joe Case who killed him.” 

He nodded. 

“‘T know Number Seven Camp. I was 


there with Jean not many days gone. When 
he went down the stair into the cellar I 
stayed above. The great door leaned 
against the table. It would not fall of itself, 
in any wise.” 

‘And when he went again you sneaked 
up Sungun Brook and hid away.” Her 
tone scorched him. 

But Fred was a slow man, not given to 
quick words; so now he only lifted his head 
and looked at her again. She was, he 
marked absently, more beautiful than she 
had used to be. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


this way for New York. Men who grow 
into prominence in the smaller cities usu- 
ally have a better foundation than those 
who labor up through the routine of a 
great organization. 

Now we must not overlook Jack’s brother, 
Fred, who is twenty-one and gets $87 a 
month as a factory clerk. The range of 
salaries in this class in the forty-one towns 
is from $94 to $117. Fred is not up to the 
average, which may be due to his youth, 
lack of application or other causes. How 
lies the land in New York? Well, an em- 
ployment agency today lists eight such 
jobs at $15 to $25 a week. 

And finally in Doe’s family group is 
Miss Janice, with eager eyes on a stenogra- 
pher’s desk near a window looking down 
on Broadway or Wall Street. How much 
can she earn in such an exalted and ro- 
mantic point of vantage? 

Persons who live in the metropolitan 
district could give the names offhand of 
men and women stenographers who draw 
weekly $20 and $22 in New York. I found 
whole offices with only a few instances 
above $25. One girl told me she left a 
position at $22 believing she could do 
better, but had searched New York for 
weeks. Yes, there is another group, rela- 
tively small, who tell a different story. 
There are private secretaries at $10,000 a 
year. 

The range in the forty-one towns is $81 
to $101 a month for women stenographers 
and $109 to $127 for men. Men seem to be 
more in demand because matrimony does 
not affect their permanency. 


Walter X is a store salesman in one of 
the forty-one towns. He and his brother, 
Rufus, began ten and twelve years ago 
respectively in a general store, and earned 
during their first year around $15 a week 
apiece. When the war came they were 
making between $20 and $25. 

Both entered the service, and both re- 
turned from France and reéntered store 
salesmanship— Walter in the home town 
and Rufus in Chicago. Since then their 
rate of earnings has been about equal, 
something above $150 a month, including 
commissions. Walter has had steady em- 
ployment, however, while the other has 
been idle during considerable periods. 

Salesmanship shows erratic extremes 
wherever you attempt comparisons. Here 
and there in the most unexpected places 
you find men earning $100 a week perhaps, 
made up largely of commissions and bonus. 
Nor must you go to large cities for such 
instances. The information from the forty- 
one cities corroborates this statement. 
Without embodying these high-water fig- 
ures in the averages, the salary range in 
these cities for store salesmen, including 
juniors, is from $108 to $140 a month. In 
many instances these earnings are ampli- 
fied by commissions. 


He answered evenly: “It was 
between us. It was the plan of Je ) 

“‘Aye,”’ she replied. ‘‘Jean we 
afraid.” : 

He moved, faintly impatient 
word to say, while I wait here 

“Why should you not wait?” s 
lenged. ‘‘Must you run away up 
Brook again?” 

He considered this for a little wh 
opened the door and said to he 
shoulder, ‘“‘Good-by, then!”’ ¥ 

‘“Where?”’ she challenged. } 

He gave her no reply in words; 
eyes said plain enough for any 
read: “I will speak of this 
you again, when I have more 

She tried to laugh; did ma 
smile. Then the door closed 
gently, and he was gone. When; 
to the window she perceived th 
had set; the purple of night was 
in the valley below the little 
there was a fading red glow 
western hills. Fred went up th 
from her, toward the hillside 
dead lay; and she wished to ca 
and moved toward the door, b' 
without opening it, leaning 
panels; so at last she leaned | 
her arms and wept. 

For her first ery had been for F 
now Fred was come, and gone, 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) — 


It is impossible to say what 
of such workers is made up of 
girls in their teens, but if the | 
persons could be listed in a grow 
selves the average earnings no d 
appear much larger. There ai 
indications in all this informatia 
day of microscopical pay in the 
munities has gone. 


Out in another of these sm 
lives a young man— Walter Y, l 
nate him—who has recently b 
frame house. On his income o 
year in the technical end of a 
turing plant he has saved eno 
opinion, to marry and set up ho 
and his six-room house now repres 
investment of $4200. 


Caught in the Machine 


Walter Y, in describing his ney 
puts it in the category of ‘‘hom 
suitable for the family of a small 
salesman or person of this ge 
It has a fair location and poss 
light, gas, running water and s 
makes no attempt to compare 
chitecturally with possible six-re 
elsewhere, nor does he talk a 
finish; but he says that ‘‘a six- 
anywhere may cost $10,000 or 
pending on what the owner dem 

In and about the great cities 1 
better associations cannot or do 
six-room houses for anything li 
ing costs in these small cities. I 
new development in Greater Ni 
young executive in a large con 
gone enormously into debt for a 
His topheavy investment is in some 
necessary to the maintenance of h 
tion, but in a small city he mig 
it one-half without the slightes' 
his caste. “I am caught in | 
I cannot control,” he said to me 

In another one of these littl 
newspaper man has just built 
frame house for $4700, on a lot 
$500. He has lived in Chicago 
that a lot corresponding in size a 
in that city would cost him at le 
and even then he would have 
transportation. As it is, he wa 

The highest cost given in most ¢ 
forty-one cities for a new six-ro0 
$7000. Apparently this represel 
treme of public opinion, unless 
the medium-income families int 
different group which we are not cha 
izing here. One man who built as! 
house for $6800 is a leading lawye 
community, corresponding to the 
would pay from $15,000 to $20, 
home in a great city. 

The lowest cost given for a ney 
modern house is $2500, and the 


(Continued on Page 103 


\rk or Chicago the whole $7000 
}> swallowed up in a crowded and 
dolace home. In every instance ex- 
all the examples given were houses 
water and sewer. 

¢, labor does not appear to suffer 
stowns, considering the lower cost 
; wn homes and other items. The 
say for carpenters in the forty-one 
$6.63 for an eight-hour day, but 
yround $7.20 in many cities. Wil- 
tho says he has carpentered thirty 
one town, owns a $7000 house, 
#: free, and goes to work in his own 
‘easionally he takes a flyer in con- 
i) beginning in the fall and getting 
rt? inclosed so that he and his sons 

ed work during the winter. 

s show an average of $8.26 a day; 
¢., $8.16; skilled machinists, $6.46; 
‘tenders, $4.32; truck drivers, 
\aborers, excluding extremely low 
| in the South, average $3.13. 


ily in a Western city of 75,000 
tn old eight-room frame house for 
id after putting $400 into repairs 
itable home and two extra rooms 
re rented furnished for ten dollars 
teach. In New York two teachers 
cher $45 a month for. one small fur- 
om near Columbia University. 

z as the supply of existing houses 
; it is much cheaper to buy than 
If a man is willing to sacrifice 
of class for the sake of getting a 
is own, he can often buy in the 
ities at a price that surprises us. 
sant is the observation from a 
city, “‘In some of our less-popular 
told frame houses may be purchased 
| 00 to. $2500, being very satisfac- 
ie wants of a great many people.” 
hrase, “‘satisfactory to the wants 
¢; many people,”’ might well be the 
»some useful philosophy. In the 
ies and suburbs it is more the habit 
eaking into home ownership from 
»y the big-mortgage route. Within 


rites of the center of New York you 
t 


great numbers of new but medi- 
‘—from $12,000 to $20,000. 


family houses—two-story flat 


irty Per Cent Better Off 


of our Western cities a two-family 
ascribed as in the best location, 
tht for $6400 by an accountant, 
is to occupy one of the flats and 
ither pay for the building, as he 
is project appears feasible, con- 
the investment. But to the big- 
4 on an income no larger than this 
‘nt’s, a two-family house at two 
‘imes this price might be a dubious 
ing. For one thing, the city man 
self occupies quarters at an in- 
restment tries to fool himself. 

e iouses sold recently in these forty- 
i at prices ranging from $1500 to 


For $2900 a newcomer from a 
ey bought a six-room house with 
lat and a sleeping porch. For two 
Hhad lived in an apartment at $65 
ii, which he heated himself. 
cost of his present home, including 
et on his money and maintenance 


» where I came from there are 
Ungs as well as better. Financially, 
3\per cent better off here.’’ ; 


Se are homes of substantial Amer- 
ens, many of whom represent the 


tbor and capital. This medium- 

zZ 
‘airs. They are the bulwark in every 
‘me is in danger he reacts against 
i. institutions. The vast growth 
in those cities—is one of the great 
ome owners, according to the 


p lass of home owners is one of the 
Zg influences in political and eco- 
ty against Bolshevism. When a 
lin. The people of the farms, towns 
nt) cities must be the sentinels of 
2tropolitan centers—which is fast 
1 the percentage of individual home 
«to the nation. New York City, 
¢g all its boroughs, shows only 12.6 
ae Manhattan Island has only 
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Nearly 80 per cent of the foreign-born 
population is classified as urban. Here 
again we have an influence threatening 
Americanism. The outstanding fact all 
through is that the owning of homes—al- 
though accelerated temporarily by postwar 
influences—is extraordinarily difficult in 
the great cities. Even in some lesser cities, 
zoning commissions have had a fight to es- 
tablish one-family districts; where a rea- 
sonable percentage of the population could 
have individual homes exclusively. 

Granting that apartment houses and 
tenements have their proper place in the 
scheme of things, they can easily become a 
Frankenstein monster if allowed to monop- 
olize a community. America means less to 
people who have no homes to defend, no 
sentimental traditions to uphold. The chil- 
dren of such families do not know their 
birthplace. I asked 100 ten-year-old boys 
in different parts of the New York tene- 
ment districts just where they were born, 
and only sixteen could tell. 


Rents of Six-Room Houses 


In a small city of the Northwest a family 
for several years had paid $50 a month 
for an eight-room house. The head of this 
family earned around $3000 a year, but 
considered $600 too much for shelter. In 
the course of events it was planned that the 
mother should take the two daughters to 
New York for a winter of study, and the 
local newspaper announced that they 
would take quarters in the metropolis. 
They gave up their rented home, the head 
of the house taking a room at his club, and 
the three others made the trip to New 
York. When they tried to find the antici- 
pated quarters, however, they were horri- 
fied. Giving up the project of a winter in 
New York they went back and rerented 
the $50 house with a sense of relief. 

For the most part these small-town house 
rents, high as they are relatively, are 40 
per cent under the rents for individual 
houses throughout Greater New York and 
its suburbs. 

In the forty-one cities the typical range 
of rents for six-room houses is from $32 to 
$38 a month, eliminating eight instances 
where rentals run from $50 to $75. For 
eight-room houses the average range is 
from $45 to $50; for ten rooms, $60 to $69. 
The shortage of houses is still acute, with 
slow improvement. 


Parenthetically it may be interesting to 
examine living conditions in two villages of 
2500 and 3000 people respectively, which 
happened to come into this research, but 
are not included in the ranges of income or 
outgo. These episodes are merely side 
lights, indicating a still lower scale of 
expenses without radical reductions in 
income. 

In one town a man who earns $1800 a 
year pays $16 a month rent for his house, 
which has modern plumbing. Another man 
whose income is $3300 a year refuses to pay 
more than $25 a month for shelter, and is 
able to get an excellent house at that price, 
with most of the modern features. 

There is a store salesman in one of these 
villages who for many years has earned an 
average of more than $25 a week, and has 
saved and invested so successfully that he 
has recently built a California-style bunga- 
low, which is paid for. His daughter is a 
saleswoman in the home town at $16 a 
week and commission. The local bank 
employs two joint clerks and stenographers 
at $22 a week, one of whom formerly did 
stenographie work in Philadelphia at sala- 
ries ranging from $20 to $25 a week. With 
her present position her living costs are 
reduced 50 per cent. 

In these towns the bank tellers get from 
$30 to $35 a week. Factory clerks earn 
around $20. 

Many of the people in these villages 
imagine their living expense, aside from 
rent, to be on a par with that of the big 
cities. In reality an immense percentage 
of saving comes under miscellaneous items 
such as local transportation, taxicabs and 
drayage, garage rent, taxes, entertainment 
of visitors, maids, nurses, home laundry, 
often doctors and dentists, and a constant 
succession of innumerable other outgoes. 
A whole book could be written on the in- 
flated amusement cost of great cities. 

These villages have half a dozen facto- 
ries, and many families have grown into 
financial independence. Here, too, sub- 
stantial social standards and the beatitudes 
of life are as much in evidence as in the 
average large community. 


EVENING POST 


In a city of some 40,000 population now 
reside a certain mother and daughter, both 
widows and earning their living in business. 
The daughter has a small child, whose care 
during the day devolves upon an aunt. Up 
to last winter this family lived in a tiny 
five-room New York apartment, the rent 
of which was $100 a month. It opened 
only on a court, and all the rooms except 
the kitchenette were dark. The space into 
which the door from the corridor opened— 
humorously called the foyer by the agents 
of the building—was always dark as night 
so far as outside light was concerned. 

Unable any longer to bear the financial 
burden, these two women secured employ- 
ment in this small city at virtually the 
same income. Today they pay $60 for a 
five-room light apartment with double the 
floor space, in one of the best buildings in 
town. This rent is regarded by the people 
of the town as up in the sky, but these new 
tenants think it low. 

In most of these forty-one cities there is 
a small sprinkling of apartment houses, the 
rentals today averaging from $12 to $16 
a room with heat. One Eastern city of 
18,000 has apartments that rent from $7 to 
$8 a room with heat; a Western city of 
9000 has suites renting for $10 a room, 
including heat. A New England city of 
14,000 and a Southern city of 25,000 report 
no apartments. In all, the supply is short. 

In three high-class New York apartment 
buildings families are paying as follows: 
For two rooms and kitchenette, $1900 a 
year; for four rooms, $2400; for six rooms, 
$6100; for ten rooms, $8000 and $10,000. 
Of course these are out of the medium- 
income class, but illustrate what New 
Yorkers call the best location. 


Ten years ago an ex-salesman from 
Chicago, with $1500 capital, opened a 
general-merchandise store at a virtual 
crossroads in the Far West. Today he 
shows a net worth of over $40,000. In the 
meantime he and his family have lived well 
and two sons have gone through college. 

Similar instances that came through this 
investigation led to the query: Were these 
merely episodes out of a dead past or is it 
still possible for men to do things of this 
sort? I put the question to thirty-odd 
wholesale concerns in different parts of the 
country, and quite a number of them gave 
me facts and opinions—all of which I have 
in writing over their own signatures. Some 
of these do not agree with the accepted 
view that retail lines are hopelessly over- 
crowded—though such is unquestionably 
the truth in congested regions. 

An official of a wholesale-grocery com- 
pany in the West says there is no business 
known today in which a young man with 
from $2000 to $5000 capital can get greater 
return than in the retail-grocery line prodp- 
erly conducted in a small town tributary to 
a large jobbing center well located. 


Small-Town Merchants 


He adds that in such location the local 
retailer need have.only two or three weeks’ 
supply on hand at any time, heavily cut- 
ting his stock investment. Laconically he 
inserts the proviso that such merchant 
must work and attend to his business. 

Probably many a grocer would hold up 
his hands at the statement this wholesaler 
makes: “It is easy to get a turnover of at 
least twenty-six times per annum.” 

Out West in a mining town of under 
10,000 a general store has annual sales of 
$375,000. One of the partners is an ex- 
miner who never struck it rich until he got 
into merchandising. Another partner is a 
tenderfoot from an Eastern farm who went 
West with some $3000 in his pocket, to 
look around, he explains. Their incomes 
were in excess of $10,000 a year each for 
quite a period, but a year or two ago busi- 
ness slumped. Today they earn at least 
$5000 apiece, and see good times coming. 

I quote the following from a wholesaler: 

“We have three towns between 10,000 
and 25,000, and sales of retailers range from 
$250,000 to $450,000. The first represents 
a combined agricultural district and college 
town. A $300,000 store is in an agricul- 
tural district, while a $400,000 store is in a 
coal-mining center. In good periods, when 
there are no strikes or other troubles, this 
may run as high as $600,000. 

“We have only two towns in our district 
between 25,000 and 50,000 population. 
Here the range of retail sales per annum is 
from $400,000 to $700,000. The first isin a 
resort town; the second is the center of a 
large manufacturing business. 
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“We have very many places under 5000 
population, particularly those ranging from 
2000 to 4500, where retail business from 
$50,000 to $120,000 in the grocery line is 
not unusual.” 

In the Southeast a merchant has three 
small grocery stores in separate towns, 
averaging sales of approximately $2500 a 
week, with a gross profit of 20 per cent. He 
says he gets a good net on his investment, 
and adds that of all lines groceries—be- 
cause of quick turnover—will give him 
more clean money at the end of the year 
than any other line he could enter. He was 
formerly in the grocery business in a larger 
city and in four years accumulated a net 
profit of $9000; but by moving to these 
smaller cities he is able to make even a 
better profit. He is satisfied that the large 
centers are not the best money-making 
places. Even though the volume is bigger 
the net results are apt to be smaller because 
of excessive overhead. 

But don’t take these episodes to mean 
that any man can pick up such a business 
anywhere. We are not viewing averages 
now, but extremes. Men who are properly 
equipped can do these things—but among 
the masses the curve of everyday things 
runs fairly true. Circumstances of them- 
selves chain the great body of men to more 
modest accomplishments. 


Escaping From New York 


And so the following from another whole- 
saler may have more significance to the 
majority: “‘The merchant in a town of 
5000 people who does a business of $60,000 
to $70,000 is really successful. In towns of 
10,000 people the $100,000 business should 
be successful. The chances are that the 
man uses his family in his business, and if 
he makes a living for himself and family he 
is doing well.” 

He might have added that making a 
living for himself and family should include 
at least a home bought and paid for, and 
modest provision against disaster. These 
stories of family finance from the forty-one 
towns and some smaller places surely indi- 


cate that men have a better chance in such ° 


communities to get homes of their own 
than in the big cities. And after a man 
passes forty a home becomes increasingly 
an anchor of security for his family. Men 
have better chances outside the big cities, 
too, for independent business, in which 
members of their families can find steady 
employment and in due course inherit enter- 
prises that may be continued. This is as 
true of manufacturing as of selling. 

Any material redistribution of popula- 
tion must, of course, follow a readjustment 
of manufacture and distribution—necessa- 
rily a slow process. Yet ten or twenty 
years may see tremendous changes. 


One man who extricated himself from 
New York after ten years of submersion in 
its currents says he found three prerequi- 
sites necessary. 

He already possessed the chief of these— 
he had faith in his own ability in a given 
line of activity. The second requirement 
was a little capital, which he lacked; the 
metropolis had consumed his earnings as 
fast as they came. This problem he solved 
by borrowing $800 among half a dozen 
friends—putting the situation up to them 
frankly. The third prerequisite—and one 
he found extremely important—was rea- 
sonable knowledge of conditions in other 
parts of the country; he had no intention 
of jumping from the frying pan into the 
fire. So he spent his evenings for a con- 
siderable time in the public library, study- 
ing the periodicals which reflected local 
conditions throughout the United States. 
He communicated with chambers of com- 
merce in different parts of the country, and 
put himself in touch with all the possible 
avenues of approach to the goal he had in 
mind. And when the time seemed ripe to 
take the chance he took it boldly, trans- 
planting himself and family to a distant 
state, with nothing really tangible in sight. 
In a pinch his wife saved the situation by 
engaging temporarily in room renting. 

Ultimately this man landed on his feet. 
He was stronger than the circumstances 
that had engulfed him. 

The solution of any given family’s prob- 
lem of location must be largely individual. 
Except in scattering instances no succoring 
hand will reach down and transplant it. 
The heads of the family must work out the 
enigma themselves. This is commonly less 
difficult than it seems when the adventure 
is first contemplated. 
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Brunswick instruments, ranging in 
price from $45 to $775, are now 
on advance display for Christmas — 
selection at your local Brunswick 
dealer’s. Twenty-one exquisite 
models — period, console and 
cabinet —from which to choose! 
Illustrated at left is the “Oxford,” 
and above, Model “117” 
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runswick dominancy 


Peto) ScCcret 


Perfect ‘Rendition of So-Called ‘Difficult Tones” 


Sets New Standard in Musical World 


N the homes of famous musicians, 
composers and critics, both in this 
country and in Europe, you will 
find TheBrunswick. In world-great 
conservatories you will find it. 


And among internationally heralded 
_ concert and operatic artists of the New 
Hall of Fame you will find Brunswick 
_ their exclusive choice, as best fitted to 
perpetuate their art to posterity. 


Brunswick has established a new era. It 
_is the criterion by which phonographic 
music now is judged. 


Advanced Methods 


This universal preferenceof the knowing 
_is due to Brunswick's advanced method 
_ of reproduction and of recording. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 

' tion—embodying an oval tone amplifier 

_ of moulded wood, like a fine old violin, 
and the patented Ultona—achieves per- 

fect rendition of the so-called “difficult 

tones.” True piano tones in faithful re- 

_ production! Soprano High “C” without 
discord or vibration! 


The Brunswick Method of Recording 
achieves what authorities agree are the 
clearest phonograph records ever at- 
tained. A difference so great as to be 
amazing. 


Both methods are exclusive—obtainable 
in no other make of phonographs or 
records. 


Hence, it is generally said, in musical 
circles, that purchasing any phonograph, 
without at least hearing a Brunswick, is 
a mistake. And that to be without Bruns- 
wick Records is to be without much of 
that which is best in music. 


Hear—Compare 


You are urged to hear The Brunswick. 
And to compare. In short to purchase 
a phonograph as carefully as you would 
a piano. Also to hear the new Brunswick 
Records. 


Any Brunswick dealer will gladly give 
you a demonstration. 


The Brunswick Phonograph plays all 
makes of records. And Brunswick Rec- 
ords play on any phonograph. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers —Established 1845 
NEW YORK 


‘CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
TENOR—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


The brilliance which made Mario Chamlee’s debut on 
the Metropolitan stage an operatic triumph is perpet- 
uated by means of phonographic reproduction. In 
common with other noted artists of the day, he re- 
cords exclusively for Brunswick. His recent records, 
which may be heard at any Brunswick dealer’s, show 
with what great fidelity his rich, vibrant and colorful 
voice is reproduced on Brunswick Records. 


© B. B. C. Co., 1922 


The Standard of Excellence 
in Games 
Always the Best to Play 
PING-PONG 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


There is no better game For all Ages. 
Sets $1.50 to $15.00. ASK YOUR 


DEALER. Description of the various 
sets by mail from us. 


The WONDERFUL GAME 


of OZ 


A splendid 
new board 
game for 
young people. 
Absorbing, fas- 
cinating ! Hand- 
somely made. 
Original in man- 
ner of play. 
Price $2.00. 


Games in 
the World. 


Great Fun! 


Price 75c each at your DEALER’S or by 
mail from us. 


POLLYANNA 


Played every- >= <n 
where. Immensely ONG) 
popular. Wonder- yr KS H Us Ay 
ful for partner- Ss gag Om 
ship games of OO Fox,” GY 
four; or for two i 
or three players. 
The game with 
the patented 
‘*Turnouts.’’ 
Fun for all the 
family. Price y 
$1.00 and $2.00. 05,00 a = 

The PARKER GAMES are sold by 
leading DEALERS everywhere. 


ASK FOR THEM. 


eae wae 


SuP@Criop 


is the word that 
best describes this 
Dictionary.Abridged § 
from the New Inter. 
national the 
‘Supreme Authority” 
Gn eminent 
educator says: 
“his edition 
is certainly a gold 
mine of information 
about words,” 
Write for 
Specimen 
Pages, Free 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Per S.E.P. 


A Merriam WEBSTER 
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THE SELF-MADE WIFE | 


“Not if you want to,’ replied Corrie 
dryly, casting a disapproving glance at the 
long Russian cigarette which Dood was 
lighting. 

“Have one?” Dood asked, holding out 
the case to Miss Vincent. 

“Not now, thank you.” 

“e Tim? ” 

“No, thanks. I’ll have a cigar later.” 

‘Well, if I’m the only one—don’t watch 
me! I can’t smoke so very well yet,” 
Dood admitted frankly. ‘‘Gets in my eyes. 
Takes time to learn to do it doggily.” 

She coughed, and waved the smoke away 
with a fat ringed hand. 

‘Lay flat on my back half a day tryin’ to 
learn to blow rings,” she said regretfully. 
“Takes a certain knack, I guess. Say, but 
there are some girls in New York are ex- 
perts! J. D. and I saw one the other day 
in a restaurant, smoking while she ate soup. 
Takes some practice to do that!” 

“Why would you want to smoke and eat 
soup?”’ Corrie asked. 


“Oh, I don’ know. Looks doggy. They © 


say the women in England are usin’ pipes. 
Fancy! Well, I don’t know if I could stand 
a pipe.” 

Dood inadvertently swallowed some 
smoke, and grew purple with her efforts not 
to cough. 

“T give up,” she wheezed in a strangu- 
lated voice. “I can’t even mix conversa- 
tion with smoke.” 

Miss Vincent laughed for the first time 
that evening, and looked at Dood with real 
liking in her eyes. 

“But why do you smoke at all if you 


| really don’t like it?” she asked in a friendly 


voice. 
“Oh—it’s bein’ done, you know,’’ Dood 


| explained vaguely. ‘‘ Might as well be dead 


as dowdy.” 

“T wouldn’t do anything I didn’t like, 
no matter how many other people did it,”’ 
said Corrie. j 

“No, Corrie, I know you wouldn’t. But 
I haven’t got your strength of character,” 
said Dood. ‘‘An’ I’m darn glad of it!” 

“Why?” Corrie demanded, bristling. 

“Well, it’s a mighty uncomfortable thing 
never to be able to just drif’ with the tide, 
as the saying goes. Why, Corrie, you’re 
like the person learnin’ how to swim, who 
thrashes out so hard with their feet and 
hands they sink. Now—me, I’m fat 
enough to float.” 

Corrie joined in the laugh against her- 
self. Like most stubborn people she was 
rather proud of her failing, although she 
knew quite well that it hurt herself more 
than others. 

“Dood wants me to go in to New York 
with her tomorrow,-Tim,” Corrie said. 
“And she’s mad because I’m acting stub- 
born about that, I s’pose.”’ 

“But aren’t you going?” Elena asked. 

“‘T—I don’t think so.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Godwin, why not? I’m sure 
you would enjoy it,’’ Elena said. 

It seemed to Tim that Elena was delib- 
erately trying to oppose him in every way 
tonight. She knew that he didn’t want 
Corrie’s friendship with Dood encouraged. 

“It’s too hot in New York to enjoy any- 
thing,’”’ he objected feebly, not being able 
to think of a better argument. 

“Tt may be cool again tomorrow,”’ Elena 
said. “One can never tell what’s going to 
happen—in April.” 

“Tt was very hot today. If it’s as hot 
tomorrow I don’t think—I don’t think it 
would be good for Corrie.” 

“T’m not an invalid!” Corrie retorted. 
“T guess I’ve stood a good many worse 
things in my life than a little warm 
weather, Tim Godwin!” 

Dood looked keenly interested, but, mak- 
ing an elaborate show of tact, she coughed 
and changed the subject. 

‘“What do you do in New York, Tim?” 
she asked. ‘‘Corrie said you’d made your 
pile in oil. Are you on the Street?” 

“No. I’m a lawyer.” 

“You don’t say! Well, you can get mea 
divorce sometime, maybe. I’ll come down 
see you about it soon. What’s your 
number?” 

“T don’t handle divorce cases.” 

“Say, I was jokin’. Did you ever 
see anyone so serious about everything, 
Corrie?”’ 

At this echo of Elena’s words Tim 
started, and looked toward the lady who 
had originally uttered the verdict. She 
smiled at him. 


(Continued from Page 34) 


““Mr. Godwin is a corporation lawyer,” 
Elena explained. ‘‘He’s with Digley, Dig- 
ley & Ives.’’ 

“Who?” Dood asked sharply, as if 
something in the name had forcibly struck 
her attention. 

“The well-known firm, Digley, Digley 


“cc Oh ! ” 
Dood’s mouth flew open. She shut it as 
quickly by clapping a fat hand over it. A 


startling change had come into the expres- 


sion of her eyes as she looked at Elena. 

“What’s the matter?’”’ Corrie asked, 
surprised by Dood’s sharp exclamation and 
her round staring eyes. 

“Nothin’,’”’” Dood mumbled. ‘I—I— 
jus’ remembered something.”’ 

“Do you know someone in the firm per- 
haps?” asked Elena coolly. 

‘“No—I—I jus’ remembered somethin’ 
about—about my own lawyer,’ Dood 
explained feebly and unconvincingly. “‘I— 
I got to see him in the morning—about— 
some—property—you see. Think if I’d 
forgotten that!’’ 

There was a slight uncomfortable pause 
while Corrie and Tim and Elena stared at 
Dood. 

Then Corrie, with one of her rare at- 
tempts at tact, attempted to ease things 
by the remark, ‘‘ Mr. Digley was real nice 
to us when we first got to New York.” 

Tim looked at Corrie in surprise. 

“‘T didn’t think you liked him, Corrie,”’ 
he said bluntly. 

“‘Yes, I did,’ Corrie replied. ‘‘I guess he 
didn’t like us though.”’ She flushed deeply. 

“Why?” Dood asked. 

““Oh—well, I guess he could see we were 
from the country.” 

“‘T’m sure people from the country are 
just as nice as city people,’”’ Elena said. 
“Often much nicer. And a man of Mr. 
Digley’s acumen would be sure to see 
thatee 

“T didn’t know that you knew Mr. 
Digley!’’ Tim exclaimed, surprised. 

Dood leaned forward, looking intently at 
Elena. 

“Do you know him?” she asked. 

Elena hesitated. 

“T know who and what he is, of course,”’ 
she said. ‘‘He is very well known to 
everyone.” 

“There was a big picture of his country 
place in the Sunday paper,” remarked 
Dood, who was a devoted reader of the 
highly tinted supplements which supply 
the public with an intimate knowledge of 
the fashionable rich. ‘‘There’s lots about 
him or his family in the society columns. 
Has Mrs. Digley called, Corrie?” 

“e No.”’ 

“She hasn’t!” 

“She was abroad when we first came 
here,’ Tim explained. 

‘“Well, she’s come back since,’’ Dood 
stated positively. ‘‘I read it in the paper. 
I think it’s a shame, Corrie. And she only 
twenty miles away.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

‘Why, they’ve got a place at Rosedale 
Manor. That’s only about twenty miles 
from here. That’s the one was in the Sun- 
day paper. Swell—stunning place, I 
mean.” 

“‘There’s no reason anyone should call 
on me,” Corrie said stiffly. “I don’t 
want ’em.”’ 

“Mr. Digley has gone to Europe him- 
self,’’ Tim hastened to explain. ‘‘He sailed 
about two weeks ago.”’ 

‘And Mrs. Digley went back with him,” 
said Elena. ‘She was here for only a very 
short while; else I’m sure she would have 
called on Mrs. Godwin.” 

“How do you know she went with him?” 
Dood asked bluntly. 

Elena hesitated a moment, then smiled 
mischievously. 

“‘T read it in the paper,’’ she quoted. 

“H’m,”’ Dood replied darkly, giving 
Elena a penetrating look. ‘‘ Well, I imagine 
Mrs. Digley is stuck up. She looks it, from 
her picture. Handsome woman, though. 
What was that story I heard about her? 
Or did I read it in one of the Sunday 
magazine sections?” 

She paused in deep thought, wrinkling 
her brow as she mentally reviewed the 
many snappy stories she had enjoyed in her 
favorite paper. 

“Tf I were you I should not believe all 
that is printed in the yellow journals,” 
Elena commented crisply. 


N oven 
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“Tt’s first-hand information,” 
torted indignantly. 

“Pardon me, but it is just the 
Elena replied coldly. ‘‘The pe 
write those atrocious stories of 
neither an acquaintance with nork 
of the people they describe. My 


don’t?” 

““And who would listen to a 
story?” Elena asked disdainfully 
down her coffee cup with an unstes 

The tiny cup trembled in its say 
looked from it to Elena. Her g 
were darkening into blue, as the 
before a storm. 

“Well, this story was very inte 
I could jus’ remember it,’’ Dood 
placidly. “It was somethin’ ab 
Digley’s father—no, her mother- 
it was some scandal in the family. 
Iremember! Her father wanted. 

“Mr. Godwin!”’ Elena’s quiver 
cut across Dood’s words like the ' 
whip. “Mr. Godwin! Will yc 
this—your friends—in your own 

She had risen, trembling, white 

Startled and alarmed, Tim rose, 
went toward her. But Elena Vin 
out her hand to stop him, murmur 
thing unintelligible, and hastily 
room. 

“Oh, gosh! What’ve I done? 
cried. ‘I didn’t mean any harm. 
it matter to her anyway?” 

“You’ve insulted Miss Vincer 
how. That’s what you’ve done 
roared at her, maddened and pr 
“Why couldn’t you stop when s] 
you to?” 

“T’ll apologize,” the really kind 
Dood mumbled miserably. “G 
didn’t mean—I’ll go now.” s 

She rose to follow Miss Vincent, 
stopped her. 

““No, leave her alone,”’ he said | 
“She couldn’t bear the sight of yo 
“T’ll go,’ said Corrie quietly. 
left the room before the astonisl 

could speak. 

“Why did you insist on raking 
of gossip no one wanted to hear 
demanded of Dood. | 

“Look here, Tim Godwin,” I 
torted surprisingly, coming close 
and looking him straight in the eye 
were things I didn’t want to let ¢ 
before Corrie. But now she’s got 


” 
. 


“Well?” 
“And now I remember where it 
“Well?” 
“I remembered as soon as she 
the name of your firm.” 
“What are you getting at?” 
““T saw Miss Vincent one night a 
martre—with Mr. Digley!’’ 
“Well?” 
“With Mr. Digley, Tim.” 
“What of it?” | 
“Alone. They sat at a table t 
She was there alone with him.” 
“And is that any affair of yours 
asked, white to the lips. 
“No.” She looked at him § 
“But I thought it might be—of yc 
“Miss Vincent’s door was locke 
Corrie, coming back into the room 
said she has a headache, and ask 
excused.” : 
“We can excuse her, all righ 
Dood grimly. ‘‘Come on up, Cor 
help you get your suitcase ready ' 
New York in the morning.” 
“T haven’t said I’ll go yet,” C 
plied, smiling, and liking to be urgt 
“You are not to go, Corrie!” ' 
claimed sharply. 
Corrie, startled, flung up her litt 
and the bright color rushed into her 
“T’m not your slave, Tim Godw 
go with Dood if I want to.” : 
“He might have known that 1 
best way to make you,’’ Dood mut 
Tim flung furiously out of the root 
On the terrace Tim stood with 
hands, looking out over the dar : 
the pale gleam beyond, which 3 
river. A shudder ran through # 
and they tossed in the wind, to the 
the right, forward and down, like 
rhythmically swaying. ‘ 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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Sontinued from Page 106) 
ok no delight in their beauty. His 
4g His mind felt cold, blank, 


| 


3 


Nothing but lies since he had 


id kept up appearances before 
»retended to be calm, unsurprised, 
But he was deeply, incredibly hurt. 
anesthetic of surprise would wear 
d he would suffer. 

ely, he wanted the comfort of 
arms. His heart turned toward 
ouble, blindly, instinctively. For 
re had See mysterious healing 
her arm 

y{2r Brenan had hurt him. And he 
go go to his wife for comfort. He 
' the irony of that. 


ke a lost child, his heart turned 
Corrie. For once there had been 
us healing magic in her arms. 
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NION the next day heads were 
ed to watch the entrance into a 
r le hotel of a very pretty woman, 
ery extraordinary one— —although 
kis the city of strange and beauti- 
xn. And as the two went down into 
more heads were turned and more 
i's made, although Dood and Corrie 
ne honors of the stairway with a 
<motion-picture actress, a noted 
}*, and a woman who had just 
« her third husband. 
>was more spectacular than ever in 
Lie of gray crépe romain and amber 
auge silver-fox scarf, drooping hat, 
kings so thin that her great pink 
ied bare; while Corrie, beautifully 
cand perfectly groomed for the first 
ner life, was astonishingly, uniquely 


traight little frock and cape of 
ape, her hat of thin dark brown 
\th a soft fold of beige velvet—all 
‘ul simplicity of her costume, 
fjout the youthfulness of Corrie’s 
d the beauty of her coloring: red 
ky skin, rosy lips. 
.’s chocolate-brown eyes were wide 
id shining, her pouting, childlike 
leased. She went down the stairs 
t head well up, moving a little 
‘ke a brand-new mechanical doll. 
was an irresistibly charming toy in 
here women as a rule have eyes 
a little too cold, lips that are a 
» hard, and manners more than a 
assured. 
’s hesitating air, her small, sur- 
lelighted face seemed to beg every- 
ke her, to assure her that she was 
aken in her new opinion of herself, 
sived by the new and charming 
1 in her mirror. ‘“‘Am I really 
7, Tell me! Tell me!”’ her big eyes 
p And men’s admiring glances an- 
cier. 
1 woman can know the terrifyingly 
zeaction of clothes on personality. 
21a Jenny gown and a Lewis hat and 
H:nch-heeled sandals could neither 
w gaze nor speak as Corrie of the 
clothes had done. Of course her 
r had not changed—deep down 
sre, hidden beneath layers of de- 
caressing silk, was the same proud, 
Istubborn Corrie. But the outward 
(jation of her character was inevi- 
tered. It is difficult to be brusque 
haterials. It is only natural to look 
.a sweet frock. Has anyone ever 
la woman who committed murder 
w white satin ball gown? Clothes 
ug that transports the wearer to a 
eams; with each new costume 
mes a different rdle. A daring hat 
msform a prude into an adventur- 
Corrie the wife had become Corrie 
nue, 
three children had appeared beside 
the stairs, no one would have be- 
nat they could belong to the pretty 
ll. And if Tim had come upon the 
express the things he was thinking 
moment about the gentle-seeming 
every man present would have de- 
him as a brute. 
and Corrie were shown to a table, 
vod ordered their luncheon. She 
quite undisturbed by the stares 
owed them, and Corrie was abso- 
lent. She was obeying literally and 
jtely the advice which Dood had 
er that morning: “When you’re 
Corrie, don’t do anything; when 
at, know what to say, don’t say 
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They had come away from the Godwins’ 
country place very early that morning, 
after a rather disagreeable breakfast with 
Tim. He had repeated his order to Corrie 
not to accompany Dood, and she had 
defied him again. Miss Vincent had not 
come down. She had sent word that she 
still had a headache and would take break- 
fast in her room. Tim looked worried and 
undecided. He wanted to talk with Elena 
but did not know how to accomplish it. 
Dood read his thoughts, the significant 
look she gave him making him aware of it. 

Before he left the house Tim handed 
Corrie an envelope. 

“Here is some money, if you are still 
determined to go with Dorothy,” he said 
coldly. 

“T don’t need it,’’ Corrie replied. 
got that money in the bank.” 

Tim had deposited ten thousand dollars 
in a local bank for Corrie several months 
before. 

“You'll need some cash besides your 
check book,” he said. “I don’t want you 
to let Dorothy pay for anything.” 

Corrie took the envelope without looking 
at its contents. 

“Thanks,” she said stiffly. “But I 
wasn’t going to let Dood give me any- 
thing. _i’m not that sort. You needn’t 
worry.” 

“Well, good-by,”’ he said. 

He did not offer to kiss her, and he did 
not ask when she would return. 

As she got into Dood’s car Corrie felt 
listless, dreary. What was the use of go- 
ing to ‘New York to shop if Tim was no 
longer interested in her? She wished, now, 
that she had stuck to her bitter resolution 
not to make any further attempts to 
please him. But, weakened by Dood’s 
sympathy the night before, she had shown 
her discarded wardrobe; and then had been 
overpowered by Dood’s arguments and 
flattery. 

“Might as well hand all that stuff over 
to the Salvation Army,’’ Dood had decided 
after a quick inspection of the clothing 
piled up in Corrie’s room. “We'll get youa 
new outfit tomorrow.’ 

“No, I’ve made up my mind not to buy 
any more clothes,’”’ Corrie replied firmly. 

“Never?” 

“No. Never.” 

“Well, you won’t be allowed to run 
around in a fig leaf, you know.” 

“T’ll have some more ginghams made.” 

“Now look here, Corrie, what’s the use 
acting so silly just because you made a few 
mistakes at first? Why, my land! Any- 
body is liable to do that!” 

“Did you?” 

“You bet I did! I use’ to buy the most 
awful clothes till I learned how. Don’t you 
look at me, Corrie Godwin! I know what 
you're thinkin’—that I’m wearin’ awful 
clothes now. Well, they ain’t so awful. 
They just look awful on me. Besides, I 
got good taste for other people, even if I 
do dress myself up like a circus horse.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T know what’s refined all right. And 
refined clothes would suit you. They’re 
your style. But you look at me. I haven’t 
got any false ideas about how I look. I’m 
just a great big cow no matter what I put 
on. Sol might just’s well wear the clothes 
I really like.” 

“Why, Dood!” 

“Aw, I don’t kid myself. I use’ to 
struggle desperately to look like somethin’ 
in Town and Country. But it isn’t any use 
for a person my size an’ disposition. I use’ 
to torment myself buyin’ white note paper 
when I really wanted violet, and a sort of 
quiet matronly hat when I really wanted 
somethin’ so loud you could hear it a block. 
But all I could ever do was to make myself 
look like a highly respectable wash- 
woman—so I gave up refinement. An’ now 


“cc I’ve 


“Oh, Dood. You ae 

“Don’t worry. I can fix you up all 
right. I know the shops. I been through 
“em all, like most hicks see Grant’s Tomb 
an’ the points of int’rest. I know where to 
go if you want to look like a minister’s 
wife, or Billie Burke, or somethin’ in the 
diplomatic service, or the queen of the 
Peekaboo Girls. That’s me. J. D. says I 
get, myself up like—well, you know. It 
ain’t a nice word. But I’ve noticed that a 
man would rather you’d get stared at for 
anything than not to get stared at a-tall.” 

“‘Your husband too?” 

“Sure. Husbands more than anybody. 
Shows he hasn’t got stung, if you can 
attract some attention. My, Corrie! But 


” 


you could makeall their heads turn! 
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Caloric is the name ‘of the heating plant 
that warms the. home by the scientific 
principle of natural air circulation. 


Cuts fuel ebndticnption 35 to 50%—proved 
Superior in more than 135,000 buildings 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Caloric means heat—guaranteed satisfac- 
tion or your money back: See the Caloric 
dealer now. Write for free book, 
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Sy sneM OF a GUTING HEAT 


For new homes—old homes 
—stores—churches—factories. 


Branches in 
principal cities 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
623 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Waterhouse-Wilcox- 
Pacific Co. 

331 East Fourth St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* C. H. Parker & Son 


enver 


Installed in a day; no pipes— 
no plumbing. Free engineer- 
ing service, 


THE MONITOR 
STOVE CO. 


103 Years of Service 


Pioneers of 
Pipeless Heating 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In Canada: 
THE MONITOR 
SOV HCG, ta, 

9 Richmond Street, East 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Many skin disorders caused 


simply by wrong eating 
habits 


Medical scientists and nutrition experts are agreed that 
wrong eating habits and deficient foods are often the real 
causes of certain skin disorders and soft, flabby tissues. 

Correct these disorders by eliminating their cause; 
eat greens, salads, fresh fruits and drink a quart of 
whole milk every day. 

If you don’t like these additions to your regular diet or 
if you can’t always get these foods, take Yeast Foam Tablets. 
They will afford you a margin of safety by providing a 
vital element that is lacking in many common foods. 

This element, found in greatest abundance in Yeast 
Foam Tablets, aids the digestive organs and helps build 
a healthy, vigorous body and clear, firm skin. 

These tablets are made entirely of pure, whole, de- 
hydrated yeast; they are easy and agreeable to take; 
they keep and they don’t cause gas. 

Made by the makers of the famous baking yeasts, Yeast 
Foam and Magic Yeast. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE—25c VALUE— 
YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


Your name 


Address 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago ‘ 
II-1!I 
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Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
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EVENING POST 


“Me!” exclaimed Corrie, in honest sur- 
prise. 

Her vanity had long ago evaporated 
under dowdy clothes, her self-confidence 
had been destroyed by her lack of friends 
and social life. 

“You’re just as pretty as you ever 
were!’’ Dood exclaimed. ‘‘The pity of it is 
you have to wear any clothes at all.” 

Corrie was ready for bed in a white 
cotton nightgown, her plump milk-white 
arms bare, her hair flowing over her 
shoulders in a bright flood, astonishing 
fiery waves, glistening in the light like 
liquid gold, falling almost to her knees, 
transforming little Corrie into the princess 
of a fairy tale. 

“Gosh! If I could look like that,’’ Dood 
sighed, “I’d pretend to be an invalid for 
life, or get a part in a bedroom farce, or sit 
in a drug-store window advertisin’ tonic! 
Anyway we: can order you two dozen 
French hand-embroidered an’ real lace 
nighties. Nothin’ bolsters up a woman’s 
self-respect like the proper lingerie.” 

When they reached Dood’s apartment, 
which occupied an entire floor of a Park 
Avenue building, Corrie was turned over 
to Dood’s maid. 

“Manicure Mrs. Godwin, Celeste,” 
Dood ordered, ‘“‘and do her hair. You 
don’t have to marcel it. She was born with 
a permanent wave. Don’t some folks have 
all the luck! Have those things I tele- 
phoned for come?” 

“Ves, madame.”’ 

Those things were beautiful sheer linen 
lingerie. 

““We can get you some more later,’’ Dood 
explained, “but I phoned for these because 
you got to try on dresses this morning. I 
ordered you a dress an’ hat, too. There’s 
no use shoppin’ unless you look like you 
don’t need to. Try the dress on Mrs. God- 
win, Celeste. See ’f it fits.” 

It did. Corrie was one of the fortunate 
few who are made as dressmakers would 
have them. 

“The hat’s not so good,’’ Dood decided. 
“We'll get you another one right off. This 


| is just to start out with.” 


“Tim gave me money, and I’ve got more 


_ in the bank,” Corrie said, beginning to feel 


elated. 
“Oh, you mustn’t pay for anything!” 
Dood exclaimed, shocked at such ignorance. 


| “T’llintroduce you at the shops and you can 
| open charge accounts. They don’t respect 


you if you pay cash.” 

Dood had the grand manner in shops. 
Saleswomen might smile behind her back 
but they smirked into her face. She upset 
a shop, devastated it, came out clutching 
the best of its spoils, spent an hour selecting 
exactly the right hat for Corrie, and 
ordered two dozen pairs of stockings in a 
minute; amazed everyone with the absurd- 
ity of her own appearance and her unerring 
good taste in what she chose for Corrie. 

“Want to call it a day? Tired, Corrie?”’ 
asked Dood as they finished their luncheon. 

“Oh; no le 

“You can go up to my place an’ take a 
nap if you want, while I finish with a few 
things. I’ll get you some silver slippers. I 
got your size. You needn’t come.’ 

“T’m not too tired, Dood,” Corrie in- 
sisted. 

“Well, I want you to look your best for 
my party tonight.” 

“Oh, I can’t stay to any party!” Corrie 
exclaimed in sudden panic. 

““Why not?” 

“T’ve got to go home.” 

“Why have you? Promise Tim?” 

“ee No. ” 

“‘When did you tell him you'd be back?” 

“T—he didn’t ask.”’ 

“There, you see! He doesn’t care when 
you get back.” 

“‘T—guess he doesn’t.” 

““We can call him up and ask him to the 
party, too, if you want,’ Dood offered 
reluctantly. 


‘“Well, maybe we can have a better time 
without him,’ said Dood with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘He don’t seem to understand my 
ways.” 

“Tim wants everybody to do his way,” 
said Corrie, feeling an obscure pleasure in 
being disloyal. 

“Tim’s a little stiff,’ Dood observed 
judicially. ‘‘You’ll like J.D. But promise 
not to vamp him.” 

“Oh, I won’t—I wouldn’t!”’ Corrie cried, 
distressed. 

A thickset, white-haired man at a dis- 
tant table, who had been trying for some 
time to attract Dood’s .attention, now 


November 


- 


caught her roving eye. She sm 
nodded energetically, and he cami 
their table. 

“Mr. Hotchkiss, my girlho 
Mrs. Godwin!’’ Dood announced | 
cally. 

Corrie was about to acknowl 
introduction with her accustome 
of ‘‘pleased to meet you,” when 
membered that Elena had never re 
Wey anything more than “How! 

fo) ? ” 

So, ‘“‘How do you do?” said Cor 
schoolgirl primness. 

“H’are you?” Mr. Hotchkiss a 
his bulging eyes taking an admin 
tory of Corrie. 

> Lm throwin’ a little party for) 1 
tonight,’’ Dood said. ‘‘Want to 

“Thanks, Dood. That'll be g 
been trying to meet you, Mrs. 
ever since you two came in. Coul 
my lunch for staring.” 

His eyes bulged at Corrie agai 
smiled shyly, a delicate pink cree 
under the whiteness of her skin. - 

When he had gone Dood looked a 
in triumph, much as she might hay 
at a prize-winning doll she had dre 
a bazaar. 

“There now, Corrie! What’d I te 
once you were fixed upright? You] 
him cold! An’ he’s a connysoor 
about town, as they say. Friend of 
Not exactly what you’d call a 
man—you know what I mean—but« 

Corrie smiled—the new smile t 
come with the new clothes—a su 
hardly-daring-to-come-out smile 
lifted the corners of her small rec 
ever So slightly. 

“Tt’ll do you good to see a litt 
Dood told her doll. ‘‘Adventure! 
what you need.” 

Corrie looked into the mirror of 
enameled vanity case and delicate 
dered her nose. 

“Oh,” she said, smiling at her re 
0) ee he’s too old and fat!” 

ai Humph! !” Dood exclaimed. 
to me you’re mighty particular for 
who hasn’t seen any man but her hu 
ten years.”’ 

EY 

ELL, Corrie, how you like i 

“Tt tastes bitter,’ said Cor 

ping her first cocktail. “‘Beer’s bad 

It stings your nose. But this is wo 
a spring tonic.” 

Dood frowned, and winked at h 
across the drawing-room. But Doc 
band roared. He was a small, rot 
elaborately tailored man, whose 
bald head, with its fringe of dye 
hair, smelled of eau de cologne. His 
as low hanging and red as the ¥ 
a turkey, shook when he laughed. 
round oily eyes played over Corrie 
arms with a sort of gustatory delig 
he rolled a sweet morsel under his 

Corrie shrank from those eyes 
seemed to touch her like greedy 
And yet she felt that she was ungr: 
her dislike for J. D. He had been 


’ cordial; so much nicer to her th 


had been to Dood. 

There were five abe Dood’s party- 
and Dood and J. D. and Mr. H 
and a long, slim, pale youth cal 
Allerdyce. 

Corrie knew now where Dood ha 
up her pseudo-English accent. M 
dyce! But Dood was a poor pupil, 
Allerdyce really did the thing img 

“’Pon my wahd, Mrs. Godw 
enunciated with languid precision, 
raily mean to tell me that you hat 
tasted a cocktail befaw?”’ 

“No,” replied Corrie, turning he 
brown eyes upon him. - 

She was looking lovelier than ev 

had thought possible, so lovely an 
in her simple straight white dre 
Dood felt the first sharp cua 
Corrie’s bright hair was parted in 
dle and coiled low on her neck, 
over her ears in shining close-lyint 
Her temptingly soft, alluringly wi 
were bare. Fortunately the fas 
moment spared Corrie the embart 
of extreme décolleté. The neck lin 
frock showed only her throat anda 
of white shoulder. Dood had loa 
pearls. 

“Most extrawd’n’ry,’ > murmut 
Allerdyce, looking at Corrie. 

“And the little lady doesn’ 
either?”’ asked Mr. Hotchkiss, 
over her, bulging his eyes. J 

(Continued on Page 113 
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er tried,’’ said Corrie. 

, to learn now?” he asked, open- 
tte case of striped and mono- 


Corrie, don’t be a hick!’’ Dood 
annoyed that all her coaching 
in vain. 
iy had dressed for dinner she had 
tf Corrie in the ways of her set, 
Corrie was disobeying all the 
zot to be a good sport,’’ Dood had 
“T’ve learned to do a lot of 
don’t like, to please J. D. You 


ep up with the men, I’m tellin’ 
rie, or they’ll find someone else 
»” 


yw Corrie was not only disobeying 
; of creation, but they actually 
) like it, for all three of them were 
yver her with fatuous smiles. 

rou know there was one left in the 
cried Mr. Hotchkiss with his old 
litation of sprightliness. ‘‘Hon- 
D., ol’ frien’, did you know there 
igénue left in the world?” 

iI didn’t,” confessed J. D., his 
aking. ‘‘Even the kids now’days 
h! Say, Corrie, where’s hubby 
din’ you?” 

ive in the country,’’ answered 
lushing. 

wit! Shuts her up in the country 
an’t see another man. Well, can’t 
dlame him, eh, Hotchkiss?” 

iged his friend and winked. They 


lerdyce, turning his back on poor 
‘aned upon the arm of Corrie’s 
ad his supple length gracefully, 
ured, ‘‘Extrawd’n’ry! I cahn’t 
ou have a husband.” 

zot three children,’ said Corrie. 
alike blankess of Mr. Allerdyce’s 
erwent a startling change. He 
vagically aghast, made a gesture 
i e, and walked rapidly away. 
Corrie!’’ exclaimed Dood, vexed. 
’ye I done?”’ 

xed him. He’s so sensitive.’ 

?ve I shocked him about?” 

{ you not to talk about your chil- 


pose you think it isn’t—doggy to 
dren!” Corrie cried indignantly. 
. you girls fightin’ about now?” 
D. jovially, as he patted Corrie’s 


moved after Mr. Allerdyce. He 
n refuge in one of the deep win- 
sed in an attitude of woe against 
»ck-blue silken overdraperies. 

] have to excuse Corrie,’”’ Dood 
she’s pretty, but something of a 


y—yes,”’ he admitted. ‘‘But oh, 
ois!’’ he added with a shudder. 
lt comforted. 
nner was announced. 
got through dinner much better 
_ had expected. Elated by the 
niration of J. D. and Mr. Hotch- 
yomen are exhilarated by flattery 
aen they dislike, Corrie forgot to 
of making mistakes. And though 
annoyed by what she considered 
‘sive attentions of the servants 
sonsiderably startled by a musical 
—Dood’s latest concession to her 
te rococo—Corrie left the dining 
\ state of satisfaction with herself 
the world. 
is an author!”’ said Dood as they 
‘ting on their wraps—Dood’s a 
ng affair of lipstick pink, high 
‘In taffeta roses, to match her 
Jorrie’s straight and white, with 
iitly swathing her neck. 
’ Mr. Allerdyce?” asked Corrie, 
g her nose and looking with great 
at her reflection in the mirror of 
ressing table. 
Allie, I call him,” Dood replied. 
8s pretty nearly anything he wants 
is and movie scenarios. And he’s 
00! Sings. Plays the ukulele. Oh, 
ly talented. He’s a director, an’ 
anew kind of stage lightin’! I 
Jerstand it exactly, but it’s awf’ly 
The managers are too jealous, 
ind ol’-timy, to buy it.” 

replied Corrie, who was holding 

bar pin in her mouth while her 
re engaged in adjusting her wrap 
sways. Thenshe asked: ‘Would 
this high or low, Dood, and would 
nit with my new pin if you were 
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“No,” replied Dood, taking the pin 
away from Corrie. ‘‘ You can’t wear every- 
thing you bought all at once, unless you 
want to look like a Christmas tree.” 

“Tt’s kind of fun to dress up,” Corrie 


confessed. ‘‘Can I take my fan, Dood?” 
“Sure. Hand Mrs. Godwin her fan, 
Celeste.”’ 


The maid gave Corrie her fan, and she 
spread it, waved it, as pleased as a child in 
masquerade. 

“ Allie’s gettin’ up a art theater down in 
a basement,’’ Dood said, pursuing her 
favorite topic. 

“Where are my gloves?”’ asked Corrie. 

“Don’t look. Celeste will wait on you,” 
Dood admonished. ‘An’ listen about Allie. 
I want you should understand him so’s 
you won’t make any more breaks.”’ 

“Tf you were me—I, would you put on 
rouge?” 

“No. It don’t suit you. Allie wants to 
build a art theater, but he hasn’t got the 
money. Really artistic people never have. 
They don’t care about it. That’s why the 
c’mercial theater can give ’em such terrible 
opposition with their filthy ol’ money!’ 

“Why, Dood, I didn’t know you thought 
money was filthy.” 

““Well—er—lookin’ at it artistically,”’ 
Dood murmured vaguely. 

“T use’ to not like money, myself,” 
Corrie admitted. ‘‘But now I see there’s 
something in it, after all.” 

“T wish you would listen about Allie,”’ 
said Dood crossly. 

“Well, what about him?”’ 

“I’m goin’ to build the theater for him!”’ 
Dood whispered excitedly, “if I can get 
the money out of J.D. We’ll havea repe’- 
tour comp’ny, an’ only high-class plays. 
An’ at course Allie will be the director.” 

ze) v2 

“He says we'll both feel recompensed to 
know we've given our lives to art,’ said 
Dood, using her lip stick. 

“Do you mean he’s going to work for 
nothing?”’ 

“Why, no! But don’t call it work any- 
way. Of course he’ll have to get a salary. 
What you expect the poor boy to live on?” 

“Hasn’t he got a job now?” 

“People like Mr. Allerdyce don’t have 
jobs, Corrie.” 

“Well, why are you going to build the 
theater for him?” 

“He’s my robin,’’ said Dood proudly. 

“Robin?” 

“Sure. Tame robin. Haven’t you ever 
heard of ’em? That means a man who’s 
crazy about you, but just willing to hang 
around quietly an’ give no trouble, y’un- 
derstand.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, he—it’s like this. Most men are 
so—sordid, Corrie. You know. But tame 
robins ask nothin’ of a woman but just to 
be near her, understand?”’ 

“e Oh.”’ 

Corrie thought for a moment. 

“T think tame robin is a very good name 
for Mr. Allerdyce,’’ she decided gravely. 

“Yes, isn’t it? I got it out of a society 
novel. English. They have such cute 
names for things. Glad you like it, Corrie. 
You can use it, too, if you want. Though 
of course as a rule I don’t like others to 
copy me.” 

“Tt’s because he picks up crumbs,”’ said 
Corrie surprisingly. 

“What?” 

“That’s why I thought robin was a 
good name. He’s so busy picking up 
crumbs.” 

“Why, what on earth are you talkin’ 
about, Corrie Godwin? Mr. Allerdyce is a 
perfect gentleman if I ever saw one. I 
never saw him pick up a crumb at the table 
in my life!” 

“Oh, Dood! I mean—don’t you see how 
it is? He’s working you!”’ 

“What? Why ——” 

“Getting money out of you, 
That’s all he wants.” 

“Corrie Godwin! How dare you!”’ 

“With all those theaters and things, 
Dood.” 

“It’s art! He’s doing that for art!” 

“‘Tsn’t he going to get a big salary?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand.” 

“Yes, I do. You’re too good-hearted, 
Dood.” 

“Well, you are too mean—an’—an’ 
e’mercial, Corrie Godwin! You’re—boorj- 
war! That’s what you are. Boorjwar! It 
means not understandin’ about art.” 

“All right,’ said Corrie, holding her 
pretty head high. ‘Call me all the names 
you want, Dood. But if it was mine I’d 
wring that robin’s neck.” 


Dood. 


EVENING POST 


“When I want your advice I’ll call for 
it,’’ retorted Dood sharply. 

“You didn’t wait for me to call before 
giving yours,”’ said Corrie. 


As the two ladies rejoined the gentlemen | 
there was an atmosphere of visible con- | 


straint. 


Corrie did not enjoy the play—a musical | 


comedy with more than the usual amount 
of legs and lingerie. The costumes them- 
selves would not have offended her, but the 
comments of J. D. and Mr. Hotchkiss were 
not the sort Corrie had supposed were 
made in public. She tried to explain their 


excessive freedom of speech and loudness | 


of laughter by the fact that they had had a 
great deal to drink at dinner. Corrie her- 
self had refused everything after the first 
cocktail. But some of their insinuations 
disturbed her more than she would have 
confessed. 

A new world was opening up to Corrie 
in confused half glimpses. Her scheme of 
moral values was being rudely disarranged 
by what she saw and guessed and, more 
than all, intuitively sensed, in this new 
atmosphere. 
thiness—things that Corrie had taken for 
granted as existing among self-respecting 
people—were taken for granted as non- 
existent here. The lack of these qualities 
was treated as a jest. Things that seemed 
tragic and terrible to Corrie were laughed 
at. Things that she had regarded as out 
of the ordinary, never touching average 
family life, never happening to nice peo- 
ple, were accepted by her companions as 
commonplaces. 

Corrie, shut away from the world, and un- 
acquainted with modern literature, had 
preserved something of her girlhood inno- 
cence—certainly most of its illusions and 
touching faith. 

The atmosphere which so vaguely trou- 
bled Corrie was intensified in the dancing 
place to which they went after the theater. 
It was a dimly lighted, smoke-filled, pink- 
hung room, with tables so close that it was 
impossible to move between them, and a 
dancing floor so crowded that the dancers 
were wedged into a solidly revolving mass, 
swaying helplessly like logs jammed in a 
river. Here the notables of the theatrical 
world and of the half world, and a very few 
of the social world, and as many as could 
squeeze in of the sociable world might be 
seen. And Dood had reserved a table that 
Corrie might observe it all properly. 

Mr. Hotchkiss and J. D., and even 
Dood’s robin, who had looked artistically 
bored in the theater, seemed to be de- 
lighted to enter the noisy stifling place. 

Dood pinched Corrie’s arm delightedly, 
and whispered, ‘‘ Now you’relivin’, Corrie!”’ 

They sat down and extracted their pri- 
vate stock. Each man had concealed as 
many flat silver flasks about his person as 
his pockets would allow; and Dood had 
managed to secrete one in a large mesh bag, 
and two in her wrap, which had inner 


pockets designed for that particular pur- | 


pose. 


go,’ J. D. explained to Corrie, “‘but I’d 
rather trust my own cellar. Some of this 
stuff you get upsets the stomach terrible. 
Mine’s imported.” 

“T’ve got asurprise for you!’’ Mr. Hotch- 
kiss announced importantly, his prominent 
eyes beaming with pride. ‘‘ Hope you won’t 
mind my butting into your party, Dood, bu 
I’ve arranged with the head waiter i“ 


He lowered his voice until Corrie caught | 
only rumbles: : 
you can trust him—known him for years— | 


“‘Champagne—imported— 


none of this homebrew.” 

The whole party with the exception of 
Corrie then engaged in a lively and inter- 
minable discussion of hooch. Its desirabil- 
ity, scarcity, price, tricks of the trade, 
jokes about people who couldn’t get it, 
jokes about people who got too much of it, 
yarns about famous bootleggers, boasts 


of private bootlegging enterprises, boasts | 


about how much one could drink, humor- 


ous anecdotes of what one had done when | 


drunk—Corrie was amazed at the fascina- 
tion and the inexhaustibility of the subject, 
amazed, also, at the new point of view. 
Drunkenness, she had thought, was a dis- 
grace. 


tion. And no longer stimulated by flattery, 
she began to feel shy, out of place, forlorn 


and a little homesick. This was the first | 


night she had spent away from home in 
ten years. 
lessly about the room, encountered the 
direct gaze of a man who reminded her of 


“Of course you can get it anywhere you 


She felt more ignorant than ever. | | 
Her elderly admirers had quite forgotten | 
her. She was no longer the center of atten- | 


Loyalty, fidelity, trustwor- | | 
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Stops Auto Radiator 
Leaks Instantly 


There are two ways 
of repairing leaky 
i.utomobile  radia- 
i *ors—one is to have 
it done mechanic- 
ally at a cost of $5 
to $25 and the other is to use 
Dutch Brand Radiator-Seal Compound 
(either powder or liquid), costing 
/ SOc, with satisfactory results 
& guaranteed. Which method will 
you choose? A can in your tool 
box may save you costly delays 
and repairs either on the road or 
at home. Also eliminates rust 
and scale. Half-pint can, 50c. 


4y >) An Outfit That 


ni\\ InsuresGreater 


(ane. Tire Mileage 
sé DutchBrand 
Sure-Seal 


Combination 


Gasket Shellac | 
a 4 Patch Outfit con- 


. inet Cut Filler . it co 

Ton Coating tains material for 
epatching your inner tubes and also 
@ a supply of 2-in-1 Cut Filler for 
your casings. An absolute ne- 
cessity for the prudent driver. No 
fuss or muss to use it, and it always 
satisfies. Three sizes: 50c, 75cand $1. 


Gasket Shellac That Seals 


Permanently 


Dutch 
Brand 


ye) Gasket 


-'Trple-Tite’’ Shellac fills 
Shoe Cement — the tiniest crevices with a permanent, 
Seis : thick, plastic layer, forming an im- 
Heel Enamel penetrable wall to stop the escape of 
Fim Cement Bases, air, watch, oil, etc. Beh 
; . adhesive—never loosens. 2-0z. bot- 
_ Muminum Paint tle with brush, 20c; also in larger 


old Pain! 


sizes for repair-shop use. 

AUTOISTS: Write today for FREE 
interesting book entitled ‘* Keeping 
Down the Upkeep." Describes and 
illustrates in colors the entire Dutch 
Brand line, including every chemical 
necessity for the automobile owner. 


VAN CLEEF BROS., Chicago 


Established 1910 
ORDER THIS SPECIAL TRIAL ASSORTMENT 


Insist on|%& 
getting the 
package with 
the orange |# 
label, check- |} 
ered border 
and Dutch 
girl’s head. 


r VAN CLEEF BROS. | 
Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts., Chicago 


Enclosed is $1.50, for which send postage free assort- 
ment comprising Radiator-Seal Compound, Sure-Seal 
Combination Repair Outfit and Gasket Shellac. 


Her glance, wandering aim- | | 
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For Thore Whore Tier 
Must Give Good Wear 


—and yet look well over 
the entire period, we know 
of no better investment 
than Cheney Tubulars. 


—they’re neat. 

—they tie easily. 

—they have no lining to be- 
come displaced. 

—they never lose their shape. 


—they look like new after 
pressing. 


HESE are the ties for boys, 
for young men and for men 
of later years—the ties to make 
you look your neatest for a very 
modest neckwear cost. 
Made by 


CHENEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


Insist that Your Dealer Show Them to You 
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Tim. He had the same searching blue 
eyes and squareshoulders. The man smiled. 
Corrie looked away hastily. He was not 
like Tim! Trying to flirt with strange 
women. 

Then something in the atmosphere of that 
hot, overscented, overcrowded place, filled 
with the sensuous rhythm of syncopated 
music and the sensuous flowers of women’s 
beauty, bright colors, full lips, dancing 
eyes, bare flesh, meaning glances, significant 
laughter, crept through Corrie’s senses, 
jangling her nerves. The insinuations of 
the theater, the conversation of her com- 
panions, the sight of this crowd mingled 
in one indefinable impression that fright- 
ened her. And she remembered things 
that Dood had hinted. But Tim was not 
like these men! He was no more one of this 
crowd than she. What had any of this to 
do with herself and Tim? 

“Would you care to dance, Mrs. God- 
win?” asked a languid voice. Mr. Aller- 
dyce, propelled by violent nudges from 
Dood, had done Corrie the honor of asking 
her to engage in the struggle going on be- 
fore them. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any room,” 
Corrie murmured. 

“Oh, don’t be a goose, Corrie!’’ Dood 
commanded. ‘‘Mr. Allerdyce is a mar- 
velous dancer.” 

“Well, I haven’t danced in ten years,” 
said Corrie. 

Mr. Allerdyce looked aghast. 

“Now, Corrie, I told you not to say 
that!’’ Dood cried, finding her guest ex- 
tremely difficult. ‘Besides, you had a 
lesson this afternoon. I sent for a dancin’ 
teacher to come up to the apartment,”’ she 
explained to Mr. Allerdyce. ‘‘Twenty-five 
dollars an hour. He ought’ve been good. 
Anyway, you learned a lot, Corrie; go on 
and try.” 

Corrie rose reluctantly and went with 
Mr. Allerdyce, who looked as if he were on 
his way to the electric chair. 

They came back in a few moments, be- 
fore the music had stopped—Mr. Allerdyce 
pale and grim, Corrie flushed and angry. 

“‘One raily cawn’t keep one’s self-respect 
in that mob,’ Mr. Allerdyce exclaimed. 
“It’s raily impossible to know with whom 
one is dancing. I found my arms about a 
totally strange young person in a vulgar 
gown, while Mrs. Godwin What did 
become of you, Mrs. Godwin? Where did 
yous go after you had decided not to follow 
me?” 

“T followed you as long as there was any 
room to follow you into,’ Corrie replied 
wrathfully. ‘‘You ran me into a post, and 
it got between us.” 

“* Allie never runs his partner into things,” 
Dood said indignantly. 

“Well, I don’t see any use coming to 
a place that’s so crowded,” Corrie said 
crossly. 

“Well, an’ I wouldn’t pay my good 
money comin’ to any place that wasn’t!” 
Dood retorted, expressing a peculiarity of 
the public that all good restaurant keepers 
know. 

“Here, honey, drink a little of this and 
get cooled off,” Mr. Hotchkiss urged Corrie. 

Corrie took a sip from the glass of cham- 
pagne which he held out to her, and though 
she did not care for its taste she found it 
refreshingly cold. So she finished the glass, 
while Mr. Allerdyce and Dood struggled 
toward the dancing floor. 

J. D. and Mr. Hotchkiss again devoted 
themselves to Corrie. And as she ate the 


| excellent supper they had ordered, and 


absent-mindedly continued to drink from 
the glass which Mr. Hotchkiss kept re- 
filled, it seemed to Corrie that she had 
misjudged these two gentlemen, who now 
appeared not so ugly and old and vulgar 
as she had thought. 

She grew animated again, laughed a 
great deal—although a little confused about 
the subject of her laughter. And a most 
agreeable feeling stole over her—a feeling 
of comfort and content, of well-being 
and of satisfaction with the world. She 
was surprised that she could have wanted 
to go home only a few moments earlier. 
The place was really pretty—not so noisy as 
it had been—the music seemed farther off. 

Her head was spinning a little—from her 
dance with Mr. Allerdyce, no doubt. But 
all at once she felt as if she would like to 
dance again! She expressed this desire to 
Mr. Hotchkiss, who laughed, and winked 
ad). 1D 

Corrie walked lightly toward the dancing 
floor—so lightly she was surprised; floated 
into the dance lightly—again surprised. 
The floor seemed far away, she was 


1 


November 


at her lips. 

“Well,’’ she murmured, smilin; 
“T guess I—must have sort of 
didn’t I? Funny. I didn’t feel £ 

“No, indeed, little lady. You: 
ing all too good!’’ Mr. Hotchkisse 

Corrie gulped the coffee. Her 
clearing. The meaning of his wo 
to her; and a scarlet flush so deep 
ran over her neck. 

“T wasn’t—you don’t mean-— 
gasped. 

““Aw say, it’s nothin’ to be ast 
You ain’t used to it, that’s all,” J 
forted her. ‘Stick around with o 
a while, an’ you can pretty soon 
much as anybody.” 

Corrie looked at him helples 
didn’t understand! Her head y 
now. But she felt lifeless and du 
were close to her eyelids. 

She didn’t belong anywhere. 
with this rowdy wild life nor in 
life of home. Here she didn’t s1 
and at home she didn’t suit T 
thought of Tim now made her an 
had wanted her to dress up, be idle 
lot of money. Did he want her t 
these people? Yes, he must havi 
just that! All right, she would b 
and worthless as they were. At 
revenge against Tim crept fase 
into her confused thoughts. SI 
show him. She would become jus 
and worthless as these people. 


“Why, where’s Dood?” 

Corrie seemed to wake up aft 
period of sitting and staring dully 
across a tableful of glasses. 

She had not taken anything 
drink; but the heat, the smoke, ' 
and the unaccustomed lateness of 
had put her into a kind of stupor 

Dood had been dancing first 1 
Allerdyce and then with Mr. Hot 
what seemed hours to Corrie. Co 
had resolutely refused to dance a; 
been sitting at the table with J. 
grew more and more silent as he ¢ 
greater and greater quantities oj 
Finally conversation between fl 
entirely ceased. J. D. drank slowl 
set down his glass, stared with h 
eyes at Corrie, drank again. Seve 
he leaned across the table, pawir 
fingers vaguely with his stubb: 
rately manicured hand, covered w 
black hairs. Corrie shrank aw 
time. And then he would laugh 1 
staring, staring—his too intimatee 
ing to touch her white flesh. 

The tedium of this companion: 
been relieved every now and the 
presence of Mr. Hotchkiss or Mr. 
or Dood, who sat down for a few 
but rose again as soon as the musi 
For the large heavy Dood was a 
dancer, light on her feet and tirel 
pursuit of her chief pleasure. 

But now they had all gone! 
searched the room with her eyes. 
huge bulk was nowhere to be seer 

““Where’s Dood? Where are the 
she asked louder, and leaning tow: 

He seemed pleased at her atter 
snatched her hand. It fluttered in 
a white moth caught in a hairy 
web. He chuckled. 

“H’ve drink?”’ he mumbled ho 

“No! Where’s Dood?” 

“Dood?” He seemed to be t 
focus his eyes on the name in his 
to remember its connotations. 
brightened. ‘‘Oh—Dood! Yel 
well—Dood. Who cares ’bout ol 
Le’ go—le’ ’er go.”’ 

Corrie, looking helplessly ab« 
covered Mr. Hotchkiss at a near-! 
talking to a pretty girl. She becko 
he came over to their table some 
luctantly. 

““Where’s Dood, Mr. Hotchkiss! 


ked. 

“Oh! She told me to tell you. 
Sorry. She and Allerdyce have gé 
the Palais Royal. She said for u 
them. But since you and J.D. ar 


such a good time here 7 
(Continued on Page 117 


as 


& 


jot,”’ Corrie said. ‘‘I want to go.’ 
-er—well, all right, Mrs. Godwin. 
you, of course.” 

‘eed his voice to be cordial, but he 


' ching them. 
friend of mine,” he explained as 
p glance followed his. ‘‘Just hap- 
) run across her again after some 
Torld’s a small place after all, eh, 
(dwin?” He laughed nervously. 
(better stay here with her,” Corrie 
J, D. will take me.” 
1” J. D. cried, waking up from a 
. “Sure I take Corrie!” He 
idignant. ‘“‘Who you think y’are, 
ss! ’S my place take Corrie! I— 
-natch’!’tector. Bla’ coffee, waiter. 
‘ Feelin’ li’l’ sleepy.” 
s/offee revived J. D., and he and 
a Mr. Hotchkiss to his new-found 
d 


eer take taxi—Dood’s got car,” J. 
n his telegraphic style. ‘‘Where’d 
3s say they went?” 

| you listen?’’ Corrie 
k E thought you listenin’,” J. D. 
daggrieved. 

I did, but it was a name I’d never 
afore,’ said Corrie. ‘‘Somethin’ 
t I couldn’t quite get it.”’ 

H’s lots French places,’ J. D. said 
y “Drive roun’ t’all French places,” 
fas the taxicab that the starter had 
'r them came up. 

re, sir?” 

ch places—Flench. 


ban ai 


French! 


s}oorman and driver looked hope- 
Corrie. She shook her head. 

e around a bit until he makes up 
,” the doorman advised. 

@-good ’dea. C’mon,”’’ J. D. cried, 
ginto the taxicab, and dragging 
‘ter him. 

‘felled of horses, as taxicabs so 
7 do. Corrie sank on the lumpy 
de J. D., and he slid an arm about 


‘ 


e, li’l’ girl, don’ cry,’’ he murmured 
mngly. ‘‘Drive roun’ bit ’n’ get 
id clear, ’n’ then you can remember 
yu goin’.”’ 

'wriggled away from the arm. 
hhead’s all right,” she said indig- 
“but I don’t know French.” 
(—how it start?” J. D. asked hope- 


, I—let me see—it was—Pal— 
ly—it was something about pals, 


‘Sure! Sure. I know the place. 
‘yals. Sure. Tell driver. It means 
" Pals, guess, Corrie. Crazy ’bout 
* your arm away!” 

ent. A’ right. Don’t be ’greeable. 
Yen’ 

¢’ 
don’ love me, Corrie,’ he said 
tally. 

fourse I don’t!” 

ght. Have to take ‘nother drink 


9) 


(iracted his flask. 


had not found Dood at the Palais 
|, though the head waiter said that 
heen there. So Corrie and J. D. 
‘other taxicab, and drove to the 
enue apartment. 

1, who had found J. D.’s increasing 
more and more difficult to re- 
y7as greatly relieved as the door of 
{apartment was opened for them. 
4 Sears come in yet, Parsons?”’ 


madame.” 

nt ahead of them and turned on 
Sin the drawing-room. 

‘you needn’t do that,’’ Corrie ex- 
_ “I’m going to my room.” 

ied to pass J. D. and go down the 
‘ he clutched her arm and forced 

| the drawing-room. 

‘ Wait a minute, li’l’ Corrie,” he 

1, squeezing her arm so hard that 
ted to scream with the pain. 

Hried to draw away, but J. D.’s 

tightened. And the servant was 

Jat them. 

right,” Corrie said, sitting down 

mcehair of blue velvet. ‘‘I’ll stay 

minute if you’ll let go my arm, 


)oked at the servant, and then a 
e had heard Elena use came into 
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“That will do, Parsons,’ she said with 
dignity. 

“Yeh! 
dered. 

Parsons left them alone. 

J. D., still keeping hold of Corrie’s arm, 
bent over her. 

“Love you, li’l’ Corrie,’ he whispered 
intensely, pushing his face close to hers, 
his eyes devouring her. 

For the first time Corrie felt frightened. 

““Go away!”’ she exclaimed in a sharp 
whisper. 

“No. Crazy ’bout you.” 

He bent lower. 


touching hers. He was going to kiss her. 


Go ’way, Parsons,” J. D. or- 


His face was almost | 


She felt sick. What if Dood should come in! | 


Springing to her feet Corrie wrenched 
her arm from his grasp with a violent, 
painful twist. 

“Go away! Go away!”’ she cried, still 
whispering, edging away from him along 
the wall, trying to reach the door. 

He stepped in front of her, cutting off 
escape, pushing her back against the wall. 
His face, no longer maudlin and silly, was 
dark with the quick rush of blood. 

“Go away!”’ she whispered again, turn- 
ing away her head, sick with the thought 
that Dood might hear their struggle, des- 
perately sick at the thought of his lips 
touching hers. 

He made a dart at her; she stepped 
aside. He clutched at her shoulder, and 
her dress ripped with the screaming sound 
of silk as she desperately tore herself from 
his grasp. 

He clutched at her again, and his un- 
steady fingers caught in the pearls around 
her neck. The string broke, and the pearls 
showered over the floor, rolling and patter- 
ing like rain. 

Corrie fell on her knees, frantically 
scooping up the jewels. 

“Help me! Dood’s pearls! 
pearls!’’ she babbled. 

She felt his breath on her neck as he, too, 
bent down. 

‘‘Bother the pearls!”’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll buy 
you a string tomorrow.”’ 

Then Corrie struck at him with her little 
clenched fist, and all the force behind her 
pretty arm—the arm that had washed 
clothes and carried heavy babies. There 
was a sharp report as her fist squarely met 
his cheek. 

He staggered back. 

““Wildeat!’’ he cried, coming nearer. 

But she had sprung up, dodged him; ran 
frantically down the hall, struck at Dood’s 
door with both hands, stumbled into the 
room, panting, disheveled. 

Dood, who was just getting into bed, 
jumped out again. 

‘“What’s the matter? House afire?’’ 

Corrie held out her hands. 

“Count ’em!”’ she gasped. “Your 
pearls! See ’f they’re all there. The string 
broke. Count ’em, Dood.” 


Dood’s 


“Pitch ’em on the bed an’ calm your- | 


self,”’ 
yawning. 


replied Dood, sitting down and 
““They’re only paste. My real 


string’s in the bank. Too many holdups | 


now’days.”’ 

Then her eyes fell on Corrie’s arm, and 
her mouth flew open. 

“For cat’s sake!’’ she cried. ‘‘What’s 
that?” 

Red marks, rapidly turning blue, the 
unmistakable print of fingers, boldly 
showed on Corrie’s soft white arm. 

“T_] ”’ Corrie stammered, lost in 


horror that Dood should understand, un- | 


able to think of a lie that would spare her 
friend. 

Dood burst out laughing. 
““Why, Corrie Godwin! 
hair! Ain’t you ashamed!”’ 
Corrie could not speak. 

“Who was it— Hotchkiss?’’ 

ON OM ey esi!/s I iY 

‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ 

“T want to go home!”’ wailed Corrie. 

“What happened anyway?’ Dood asked 
with a twinkle in her eye. ‘Hotchkiss 
kiss you?”’ 

““He—he tried to.” 

“And what’d you do?” 

“Ait him.” 

“Hit him!’’ Dood cried indignantly. 
“Well, I might have known it.” 

“You—you don’t think I ought to have 
hit him?” 

“Why, of course not! You’ve disgraced 
me with all my friends. First Allie—and 
now Mr. Hotchkiss.” 

“You think I ought to let your friends 
kiss me?”’ 

“No. But there’s more ladylike ways of 
getting out of it than hitting, Corrie.”’ 


Look at your 
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Notice: This is the fourth of a series of six advertisements appearing weekly in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, written by Ellis Parker Butler, 
world-famous humorist and author of “Pigs is Pigs,” telling America about a 
new screen play, “East is West.” Mr. Butler accepted this commission only 
on condition that he be permitted to say exactly what he pleased on the subject. 


“I speak only dignified American language; get me, Steve?” 


Seeing this “East is West” motion picture has increased my 
interest in the screen just about 99%. By nature and profession 
I am a humorist and I have sometimes felt that no humor but 
pie-slinging humor could be put on the screen successfully. This 
“East is West” picture satisfies me that any humor can be 
filmed. Given the right treatment, humor can be as laughable on 
the screen as on the stage or in a book. I see that now. 


“East is West” is the story of an averted tragedy, but it has 
humor from start to finish. Not a pie is slung, and yet the 
laughs are innumerable. Ming Toy (Constance Talmadge) 
causes many of these by the entirely legitimate means of being 
a charmingly innocent little Chinese maiden who picks up 
astonishing slum manners under the impression that they are the 
manners of “99% Americangirl,” and shows she is proud of 
them—as when she greets Charlie Yong haughtily with “I 
speak only dignified American language; get me, Steve?” And 
Charlie Yong—a humorous character! While we are detesting 
him for his black heart we are laughing at him as a conceited 
Chinese fop and saying “I have seen a dozen just like him!” 
This is art, and first class art, because when the athletic young 
American Billy Benson comes to the rescue you have a sharp 
swing from laughing at a villain you hate to welcoming a hero 
at whom you do not laugh. The humor in “East is West” 
arises from the situations and characters—and that is as it 


should be. 


(More about “East is West” next week.) 
AF he te Any Cee oe. 
or 


Joseph M. Schenck presents 


CONSTANCE LALMADGE 


EASTis WEST 


Directed by Sidney Franklin 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


Adapted by Frances Marion from the play by Samuel Shipman 
and John B. Hymer. Originally produced by William Harris, Jr. 


A First National Attraction 
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The diagram shows the places in ordinary under- 
wear where sagging, binding, lap-over, etc., re- 
sult from its failure to retain its original shape 


What are your underwear objections? 


How the faults that most men find in 
underwear have been overcome in Carter’s 


Are you one of the many men who keep out 
the cold by bundling up in bulky, shapeless 
underwear? The kind that fits well enough 
the first time on, but which sags and stretches 
into a perpetual misfit after a few weeks of 
wear? 

You need not do it. Carter’s is knit to fit 
the figure for keeps! Take hold of it, stretch 
it hard, let go suddenly! Back it springs into 
its original shape, even after months of steady 
wear and washings. At shoulders, elbows, 
knees—Carter’s refuses to stay stretched, no 
matter how much you strain it. It fits snugly, 
comfortably, and you don’t have to overlap 
the ankles or take up slack at the waist with © 
safety-pins. 

In every suit of Carter’s every detail is 
right. Seams lie flat—you don’t know they 
exist. And the seam-ends are budded—they 
can’t rip out. Buttons are double-stitched on 
to stay. Every yard of material in Carter’s is 
knitted, then thoroughly washed before it is 
tailored to fit the form. No Carter suit ever 
squeezes up on you through shrinkage. 


Carter’s Knit Underwear is made in all weights and 
styles, to fit all weights and styles of men. 


The leading stores in every city sell it. 


Warm, soft material, in full 
length, with its special elastic 
knitting makes Carter’s the 
ideal underwear for active 
boys, as well as men 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Home Office: Needham Heights (Boston District); 
Mills also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 


KNIT Underwear 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Carter's 
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**T’m going home,”’ said Corrie in a small, 
steely voice. 

““Are you crazy? Three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“‘T’m going home.” 

““Aw, don’t be such a little prude.” 

“Prude! You think ——” Corrie’s 
overwrought nerves gave way. “Oh, I 
hate it! I hate it here!’’ she cried chok- 
ingly. “‘I wouldn’t live like you do—I hate 
it! I’m going home.” 

Dood rose majestically. 

“You poor silly little prude!” she said 
in a voice quivering with anger. ‘I do my 
best to make you pretty, an’ give you a 
good time, and this is the thanks I get for 
it! Spoiling my party, acting like a perfect 
stick. And now making such a scene with 
Mr. Hotchkiss.”’ 

“I’m going home.”’ 

“All right! Go home! Carrying on so 
about an innocent flirtation. What do you 
think Tim Godwin is up to—and you mak- 
ing such a fuss over a silly little kiss!” 

Corrie turned pale. 

““What do you mean, Dood?” she whis- 
pered. 

“‘T never would have said anything if 
you hadn’t made me mad! But I don’t 
know but what you should have your eyes 


opened. I don’t know but what it’s my 
duty.’’ 

“What do you mean? What do you 
mean?” 


‘“‘There’s none so blind as those who 
won’t see!” 

“Oh, tell me what you mean!” 

“Why should I have to tell you? That 
Miss Vincent a4 

“ce No!” 

“How you could have swallowed all 
their lies—going on right before your face 
too! J ——” 

“Tt isn’t so! Dood! Dood! 
so!” 

“‘Oh, Corrie, I—don’t look so miserable. 
I don’t know anything. I only guessed. 
Come here. I’m sorry. Oh, Corrie, poor 
child. Poor child!”’ 

Dood had her arms around Corrie; sob- 
bing, patting Corrie’s shoulder, smothering 
her in a repentant embrace. But Corrie did 
not weep. She pulled away from Dood’s 
arms. Her face was frozen, white. 

“‘T’m going home,” she said dully. 

‘Please don’t go, kid; I’msorry. Please 
don’t go.” 

Corrie shook her head. 

“Wait until morning and I’ll go with 
““Niow” 

“You can’t go now. It isn’t safe.” 
“T’m going home.” 


It isn’t 


“All right. If you’re determined noth- 
ing can stop you. I know that. I’ll get 
dressed.” 


“‘T’d rather go by myself.” 
“You’re mad at me, Corrie.’’ 
“No. But I want to go by myself.’ 


“You won’t let J. D. take you?” 
Corrie shivered and turned away. 
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“All right, Corrie. The only y 
show I’m sorry is to let you do y 
want. My chauffeur’s reliable. 
trust him. He’ll drive you out.” 

“Thanks, Dood.” c 

“T’ll wake up Celeste. She'll p 
things.” 

“Thanks.” 

Dood put her arms around Corr 

“Try to ery a little bit,’’ she w 
“Tt helps.” 

xII 

ORRIE did not ery on the lor 

ward drive through the darkn 
had never doubted Tim’s loyalty, 
unbelievable that she could doub 
Yet fear was gripping her heart wi 
physical pain. She sat huddled 
corner of the car, afraid to mo: 
think. She would not think! 1 
came crowding. She buried her fa 
cushion, closed her eyes. She w 
think! She would count. “One, ty 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, t 
They had been married ten years. 

“Oh, please let me have Tim 
from her in a swift, unconscious 
“Let me have Tim—always!” 

The sun was just coming up 4 
got out at her door. Her ringing 
the maid. 

“Will you get me some coffee, 
said Corrie, going into the breakfe 
ignoring the girl’s surprise. 

When the maid brought the coffe 
minutes later, she found Corrie sti 
perfectly motionless, her elbows 
table and her face in her hands. 

‘There was a telephone messag 
last night, Mrs. Godwin,” the m 
pouring out the coffee. 

“What was it?”’ Corrie asked d 

“Tt was Mr. Godwin, saying 
would have dinner in town and n 
get out until quite late.” 

“Oh, was that all?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Godwin. But I fl 
should tell you now, since Mr, 
hasn’t come in yet.” 

Corrie looked up at her. 

“Oh, I’m sure there’s no oec 
worry, ma’am. He must have m 
last train. That’s why I told you 
you wouldn’t worry, ma’am.” 

Corrie put down her cup and ros 

She walked toward the stairs 
knowing what she did. As she: 
the stairs slowly, her feet felt he 
she clung to the banister. She felt 
had received a terrific blow in th 
that caused no pain but left h 
and weak. She had never been | 
She, who had raged and scream 
trifles, was now quite calm; utter 
cool and calm. 

She went down the hall to Eler 
and knocked. There was no ansy 
tried the knob. It yielded easily u 
hand. The door swung open. Ther 
empty. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Bryce Canon, Utah, an Artist’s Paradise 


ned with pride. Uncle Hi as- 
etantly. Though he didn’t like 
‘xy boys, either of them—they 

esh, too pushing; they returned 
ol in their city clothes and pat- 
d-timers like himself—he could 
hey were making progress. One 
ly been graduated from the Har- 
School, the other was at Boston 
he recalled scraps of talk about 
l9s and other honors which he did 
istand and so had dismissed from 


js I’ve been too easy on Hi,’’ he 
slowly. ‘‘But I always had to 
amned hard myself, Ben a 
{ know. I got the feelings too, 
/Me, didn’t I rustle? You will 
, I did. But that is what made 
-arrett, me and you. And so I 
ysie, ‘The boys must work,’ and 
» turned out good boys. But 
yy is born with a silver spoon in 
,it is finished for him nine times 
«Mr. Garrett.” 

rove back to the Lazy L head- 
nat afternoon Uncle Hi was pro- 
jected. For the first time in his 
+ old, almost helpless. It was 
‘arder for him every day to cope 
mew order. Life had become so 
‘no Jonger the simple problem he 
issly faced in his youth, when a 
cted his interests with the strong 
ked hard, drank hard, made big 
;went broke with a noble crash. 
puld not do business that way 
;; he must pinch every dollar. 
iscrimp and save, and make his 
{mp and save too, or else 
clon’t they’ll run him out of busi- 
sried, so savagely that the horses 
\*They’ve bust most of the old- 
vady.” 

iy’ he meant Ben Strusky, and 
lidjianestis, the Greek who owned 
17 Kitchen, and Joe Patate, the 
) had started with a half-portion 
and now conducted a wholesale 
1 grocery that supplied the coun- 
-about for thirty miles. There 
lrs on a lesser scale, and more 
‘all the time. The best farmers 
yity were Austrians, Germans and 
J a couple of Rooshians had even 
\the eattle business. 

rous irrigation project which Hi 
suaded his father to undertake 
1 of his acreage plastered with 
. Then the war broke out. 

yd like the chance of a lifetime 
mman. He sold several hundred 
yhigh prices, but cattle did not 
aickly as he had expected and 
‘bok toll of his herds. However, 
) improved during the next two 
Uncle Hi was beginning dimly to 
it ahead when the United States 
Allies. 

sthat meant little to Doghole and 
‘They were so far away the 
/’ war reached them only in faint 
‘tt presently the draft law and 
(arations set the place to buzzing 
ire. Hi Junior went off to an 
jaining camp; so did Strusky’s 
; sons. One of them being an 
neer, he was selected for work 
dance factory; the other, the junior 
‘a law firm in Kansas City, went 
#udge-advocate-general’s depart- 
Ben had paid a visit to Washing- 
sii Junior didn’t know a thing in 
l/5ut how to roll dice, and ride and 
i. die if necessary, he received a 
$n in the infantry and was among 
+ go overseas. 

# Was a busy man those days. 
if hay and harness and mules and 
/) supplies for one of the Allied 
fits, he was reported to have 
) several hundred thousand dol- 


( he obtained contracts of various 
C 


ashington. His activities had 
nN outgrown Doghole. True, he 
Ghe chairmanship of the board of 
ate Bank there, but he was too 
h larger affairs to give much 
to it and maintained his connec- 
aiatter of sentiment. Besides, the 
e pied the lower floor of the new 
4) brick building he had erected 
Min Street corner of the square. 

came a tremendous boom and 
#was able to scramble almost out 
; armiands, too, shot upward to 
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absurd values and he determined to sell 
out half the ranch, but being slow in 
coming to a decision, another dry spell hit 
the Lazy L about the time he was ready 
to put it on the market, and land couldn’t 
have been given away in those counties. 

One evening, on his return from a trip 
to town, he did not come in when the sup- 
per bell rang. Growing impatient, Mrs. 
pe ha went out to the porch to summon 

im. 

“Dad! Oh, dad! Didn’t you hear the 
bell? Supper’s gettin’ cold.” 

He did not answer. Then she noticed 
how he was huddled down in his rocking- 
chair. 

“What is it?’’ she demanded, going to 
him with long strides. Uncle Hi lifted a 
haggard face and opened his mouth, but 
the words would not come. His lips trem- 
Lite pitiably, and he turned away from 

er. 

“What is it?”’ she cried fiercely, shaking 
him by the shoulder. ‘Tell me, do you 
hear? What’s happened? Is it—Hi?”’ 
Maternal love imparted a sort of animal 
ferocity to her. She shook her husband 
as though she would drag the truth out of 
him, and her voice rose, harsh and flat. 
“Don’t sit there like a fool! Tell me!” 

Slowly he extended a crumpled telegram 
which he had been holding in his hand. 

““Hi—they got him,’’ he mumbled. 

She stared at him a moment, then at the 
telegram, her eyes wide—and suddenly 
sank down beside his chair. 

““Mamma,’’ said Uncle Hi brokenly, plac- 
ing his big freckled hand on her hair. 

She rested her forehead against his knee; 
he could see her quivering, but she did not 
ery. It was late that night before tears 
came to her relief. 

The loss of his boy seemed to take the 
heart out of Uncle Hi for a while. Then he 
plunged into his business with redoubled 
ardor, as though he would bury his grief 
under an avalanche of work. Prices were 
sky-high; one could buy cattle at almost 
any figure and be sure of turning them 
over at a fine profit within the week. 
Hitherto Garrett had been content to raise 
and sell them; now he began to speculate. 
The feverish activity of old age when it 
first realizes how short a time remains 
took hold of him. 

He bought and sold, bought and sold. 
Several speculations on a comparatively 
modest scale yielded easy returns. He de- 
cided to go into it big and make a killing. 

However, the banks unexpectedly gave 
him the fishy eye. They listened politely 
but coldly—the warm enthusiasm with 
which they had backed his earlier ventures 
was entirely lacking. Uncle Hi himself 
fairly burned with eagerness and confi- 
dence, but could stimulate no responsive 
glow. Plainly something had alarmed 
them; perhaps they had seen storm signals 
in the sky which he could not discern. 
Finally he gave up wasting time on men 
who talked to a fellow with finger tips 
together in front of them. 

“No, I won’t, Mr. Garrett,’” announced 
Ben Strusky when Uncle Hi laid his needs 
before him. ‘‘That’s goin’ awful strong, 
y’understand, and I think the market’s far 
too high.” 

“But I got to do something with my 
range, ain’t I?’’ protested the cowman. 
“‘Tt’s way understocked. I could run ten 
thousand head more right now, Ben. Y’see, 
I sold out near everything I had in that 
last rise.’’ 

“Better to have idle grass than go 
broke,”’ said Ben sententiously. 

““Ain’t I cleaned up in every trade I’ve 
made lately? I tell you the market’s 
bound to go up, Ben. It can’t go down 
with Europe needin’ beef to feed her 
starvin’ people.” 

“Huh,” grunted Strusky. ‘“‘Can’t it? 
Maybe I ain’t seen it do monkey shines 
before, Mr. Garrett, hey? What people 
need in the way of beef, Mr. Garrett, and 
what you get for your cattle is two different 
things entirely. And prices of everything 
is too high. It can’t last.” 

However, he yielded in the end to Uncle 
Hi’s greater experience and agreed to finance 
his killing. In this venture he undertook 
slight risk, however, for the money he put 
up was secured by a deed of trust to most 
of the Lazy L ranch—Ben explained that 
he could not take a mortgage on the cattle 
under the existing uncertain conditions, 
and as the banks had told Garrett the same 
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thing, he raised no objection. Uncle Hi 
bought ten thousand to stock his range and 
thirty thousand as a speculation, to be held 
where they were. 

Within sixty days he was bankrupt. 
Hardly had he received the cattle when the 
soaring prices stopped, wavered a while, 
began to recede. Then everything hit the 
toboggan and cattle tumbled farther than 
most. He soon stood to lose ten dollars a 
head and the bottom did not appear to 
have been reached yet. But refusing to 
believe that the market would not quickly 
recover, he hung on desperately, despite 
Strusky’s urgent advice to let go. Ben 
argued that worse and more of it was to 
come, and what money he had above his 
loans to Garrett he was putting into U. S. 
Government 31% per cents, tax exempt, 
buying all he could at every relapse. 

A day came when shortage of grass, a 
feed bill he could not pay, and a host of 
other claims made selling obligatory. From 
all over the country distress cattle were 
being shipped to market, due to the banks 
taking alarm and calling loans. And of 
course each day’s shipments further de- 
pressed prices. Uncle Hi closed out his 
speculation with a net loss of thirty-eight 
dollars a head on forty thousand cattle, 
and after that transaction was wound up 
he still owed one million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. When a man has to pay 10 
per cent interest, misfortune soon eats 
him up. 

“Well, we’re wiped out,’ he told his 
wife, trying to say it in a bluff, resolute 
tone as though it could only be temporary 
and he would speedily get on his feet again. 

In the dull, patient voice of a woman 
who has had similar experiences before, she 
inquired, ‘‘How much?” The figures stag- 
gered her. 

“But that means we’ll lose the ranch, 
Hi!” she cried. ‘‘Does that mean we'll 
lose the ranch?” 

“T reckon so. It belongs to Ben Strusky | 
now—if he wants it.” 

She collapsed weakly into a chair; her 
figure drooped. Poverty did not frighten 
her and hard work was still her daily 
portion—having toiled from dawn to sun- 
set most of her life, Mrs. Garrett could 
never bear to be idle, even with plenty of 
money at her command—but she broke 
down at the thought of leaving the ranch. 
They had lived there so many, many 
years; it had cost them so much, so great 
sacrifices; it was inseparably bound up 
with the only tender memories she had—of 
Hi Junior as a baby and toddling boy, and | 
Maybelle from the cradle to womanhood. 

Seeing her thus—suddenly crumpled and | 
broken in spirit, an old, old woman—-blind 
rage boiled up in the cowman. 

“Tt ain’t right!’’ he cried, thumping the 
arm of his chair. ‘It ain’t right, Annie. 
Here I’ve worked and sweated for fifty 
years to build up this ranch, and along 
comes a li’l’ hungry buzzard who don’t 
know the difference between a steer and a | 
cow and gets it away from me. Yes, he | 
does—he pinches and scrapes, and watches | 
and waits, and gets the best of a bargain 
every time. The more bad luck other peo- 
ple have, the more he makes. Ain’t it so? 
Look what them drouths brung him—all 
those farms. And now it’s my turn. I see | 
it all now. And if it wasn’t for you I’d go 
get me my gun and settle with Ben right 
now.” | 

His wife roused and, sitting up very 
straight, said severely, “‘Don’t talk so fool- | 
ish, Hi. Ben Strusky’s been mighty good | 
to you. You know he has. He’s lent you | 
money often when he didn’t want to. You | 
told me yourself he advised you not to 
borrow it this last time.” 

“Huh!” was all Uncle Hi could think of 
in the way of defense. 

‘“And what if he has made a lot of 
money? It’s just because he was clev- 
erer’n the rest of ’em, I bet. Ben ain’t 
stingy—leastways not any more, since he 
got rich. Look at the way they live, and 
the things he buys for Miz Strusky and the 
children! That woman’s clothes cost a 
fortune. And he’s given more to the hospi- | 
tal than anybody else, by far. Ben pretty 
near built it, I reckon. And who puts up 
most whenever Doghole needs a fund for 
somethin’ or other?” 

“Well, what of it? Iadmitit. But that 
ain’t the point,’ cried the cowman pas- 
sionately. ‘“‘Ben’s all right in his way— 
he’s a pretty good feller. But what I got 
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| agreed in her patient voice. 
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against him is this: You didn’t see Ben 
Strusky round here when there was no 
pickin’s except what you got by fightin’ 
or sweatin’ out on the bald prairie, did 
you? No, ma’am! Me, I come here and 
fit the Injuns and rustled for a livin’ when 
about all a man got out of it was sweat. 
You know what it was to win this country; 
you know it as well as me, or better. We 
take our lives in our hands and make the 
country—make it with the very blood and 
bones of our bodies—and then along comes 
Ben Strusky and gets it away from us— 
trades us out of it, that’s all, trades us out 
of it! That’s what I got against him. He 
don’t do the pioneer work, but gets the 
profits from those who do. It ain’t right, 
I tell you—it ain’t right.” 

During this tirade Mrs. Garrett listened 
patiently, yet with an air as though she 
were looking past and far beyond her hus- 
band, and when he paused she was silent 
awhile. Then, ‘‘That’s true, too, Hi,’”’ she 
“Tt’s hard. 
But it’s history—evolution, or whatever 
you call it. You know what I mean.” 

“The hell I do!’”’ broke out Uncle Hi 
indignantly. ‘‘ How is it history, or evolu- 
tion, or what-d’you-call-it?”’ 

“Well,” she replied, looking him fear- 
lessly in the eye, ‘‘you took it away from 
others, you know. First you run the In- 
dians off ——” 

““And why not? I had to, or they’d of 
run me. And d’you mean to say we’d 
ought to’ve left this land to a lot of lazy 
scoundrels who never did anything with 
ite 

“Perhaps Ben Strusky figures the same 
way—figures he can do a lot more with it 
than we’ve done, Hi.” 

“Go on,” said her husband, 
with rage. 

“‘And how many nesters have you run 
off in the last forty years, Hi? You or 
your gunmen?”’ 

“That’s different. That’s fightin’ man 
to man, and none of this pinchin’ and 


choking 


savin’, and squeezin’ a man when he’s 
down J 
“Tf it was me,” said Mrs. Garrett 


placidly, “I’d ruther lose my land in a 
trade than have somebody steal it at the 
point of a gun. At least you got some 
chance then—you can pinch and save too.” 
Uncle Hi could only gape at her in 
amazement too great for words. Never in 
all the years of their married life had his 
wife spoken like this. Generally she had 
accepted his decisions docilely and with 
patience, even when rebelling at heart 
against them. About the worst he had 
ever suffered from her was lugubrious 
silence and occasionally a sort of mulish 
obstinacy—yet now she was telling him 
the right and wrong of things and taking 
sides against him! 
“Anything else?”’ he inquired thickly, 
when he could command his tongue. 
*“No-o-o, I reckon not,’’ she answered 
thoughtfully, “not just now, anyhow. 
That’s all I wanted to say. It’s the sur- 
vival of the fittest, maybe, this business.” 
“Fittest?”’ exploded the cowman in an 
angry bellow. ‘‘Are you tryin’ to tell your 
own husband Ben Strusky is a better man 
than what I am?” 


“No-o-o, of course not, Hi. You was 
the fittest for those early days: Ben seems 
to be the fittest for these days. Leastways, 


that’s the way it looks to me.” 

Purple in the face, Uncle Hi cried, ‘‘If 
he’s a better man than I am, let him win, 
then.” 

“Well, he’s winning.” 

No more was said until after supper. 
Then Mrs. Garrett broached the subject 
which lay nearest her heart. 

“When do we have to give up the 
ranch, Hi?” 

““We don’t have to give it up a-tall if we 
don’t want to.” 

She looked at him with sudden eager 
intentness, and her voice grew tremulous. 
“What you mean, Hi? What you mean? 
Why don’t we have to give up the ranch?”’ 

“Well, Ben says I can stay on here and 
run it for him if I like. He don’t know any 


more about cattle than a baby, 
and he says he’d sooner have 
than anybody else.”’ | 
“How much?” she asked n Es 
whisper. 
“Six thousand a year unt 
goin’ right, and then ten thou 
“And he’ll give you a cont 
put it in writing?” 
“Hard and fast contract jj 
white—for as long as I live, B 
It was too much for Mrs 
put her head on her arms on the 
sobbed like a child. i 
“Why, that’s better’n if 
it!’ she babbled happily, wi 
ce Ma’am? ” y 
“Don’t you see, Hi? Yo 
sure of the money now. I'll 
where we stand and how m 
And there’ll be no worry or 
notes to pay, or feed bills—wh 
tell me all this in the first pla¢ 
“Yes, but you don’t unders 
We won’t own a foot of | 
and I’ll be workin’ for somebo 
“Tt’s sure, though, Hi. It’s 
And nothing he could say se 
her satisfaction. Mrs. Garre 
peared to be freer in mind 
tented than she had been in y 
“Well, anyhow’’—Uncle 
help chuckling—“ anyhow, 
lazy hounds who’ve lived off} 
years’ll have to go to work no 
he aims to cut down expens 
some of the boys their time. ] 
easy with ’em, I reckon.” 
“‘No-o-o—just careless.” 
This amendment extracted ag 
Uncle Hi, but he did not argi 
“There’s another thing,” he 
“and it was right kind of B 
about it, too—mighty kind 
maybe you and me would lil 
trip to France, Annie, to see- 
Well, Ben’ll give me time off ai 
There ain’t anything doin 
ranch just now.” 
Six weeks later the old co: 
to Paris from a tour of the 
They were worn out, lonely an 
Mrs. Garrett took to her bed; 
her son’s grave had upset h 
wanted was to rest and think, 
For a couple of days the cow 
his time between his wife’s” 
mooning about the streets an 
of their hotel. Never a famili 
even a glance of interest cast 
couple of English tourists were 
his hotel and their presence ii 
room and lounge had the effet 
everybody talk in whispers. 
horribly lonesome, longed f 
contact with his own people, toh 
an unrestrained natural laug 
berant spirits bubbling up in g 
tion. 
Well, why not? Of course 
fool not to have thought of 
bought a copy of the European 
Chicago newspaper and ea 
the lists of visitors to Paris 
chance somebody of his acquait 
be there. There was a colum 
of names: 
“Among recent American 
Europe are Mr. S. Bogoljubo 
Mrs. I. Marogzy, Mr. and I 
Doutelbaum, the Misses Flor 
and Yvonne Doutelbaum, 
Benjamin and Sidney Doutel 
New York; A. Kandachieff a 
Laschober, of Chicago; 


Boston; Bae I. 
of Butte, Montana; Mrs. Ch 
soro and Miss Mayme KEsten 
Francisco; Mr. Joseph Giano 
cester, Massachusetts; Mr. 
Oettinger, Master Max Oettinj 
erness, of Buffalo; Mr. Eli V 
Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs 


Petrosky, Mr. and Mrs. Astor 
and Mrs. Solinsky, and Mas 
and Roosevelt Solinsky, all 


0 


right, then,’’ she conceded, com- 
pored. ‘‘Let’s go to the Pink Pea- 
4 dance ourselves purple.” 
’s an antiflapper,’’ Mrs. Phcebe 
gayly, as she picked up her ciga- 
ase and the rest of her metallic 
ent, preparing to start. ‘‘She’s a 
of the higher education, and it’s 
>» began to see some life.”’ 
eupon the six of them squeezed into 
dy’s four-seated car, with arms, 
ses, elbows in intimate contacts, and 
theebe perched on Wally’s lap; 
» party slanted southward toward 
k Peacock, where the Saturday- 
zhting and kissing had just begun. 
s five o’clock in the morning when 
heebe and her child came home. 
ad visited two cabarets, and one 
it-to-dawn dance hall. When Amy 
drew her curtains upon that night 
'sh, pseudoerotic banality, a crystal- 
m was rising over the tranquil lake, 
r in the clean restful traditions of 
,and her mother was rattling about 
‘athroom, mixing with uncertain fin- 
ooling draught. 
den ache of homesickness for her 
ry room at college came over the 
he drooped into bed, and her sleep 
stless with a phantasmagoria of 
impressions—of male hands that 
‘at her; leering allusions; the 
' laughter that followed stories of 
double meanings; the stark pale 
' dance-delirious girls, the glazed 
sweating young men, weaving end- 
bout in coupled rhythms over the 
‘floors; and the throbbing, crooning, 
‘slac music that troubled the nerves 
audible poison. 
rose at twelve, had a swim before 
3t, and found a girl of her own kind 
obby who was ready for a game of 
» Mrs. Phoebe got up at four o’clock, 
/appetite, complaining that the gin 
aight before had been too young. 
thus Amy’s introduction to life, ac- 
to her mother’s terms for it, began. 
ressed and expanded through the 
aal of Phcebeism—cabarets, noc- 
gardens, Saturday-night routs in 
allrooms, bohemian cafés that af- 
in artistic atmosphere, road houses 
‘ater belt of motor routes with chop- 
‘taurants, spaghetti kitchens, cheat- 
‘bs of all kinds, little gatherings in 
srivale suite for cocktails at six 
' other little gatherings in other 
ooms for nightcap drinks at any 
om one to four A.M.; first-row seats 
mer musical comedies, games of 
now and then for intellectual di- 
babble about bootleggers and 
‘for synthetic gin, chatter about 
oer scandals in high life or Holly- 
aps and toddle-top when there was 
to gossip about. 
y life, to be sure, if you didn’t 
, according to one of the jaunty 
'of Mrs. Phcebe’s crowd, and that 
‘ver showed any signs of faltering 
ace. A futile and a vulgar life, Amy 
't, except for its occasional athletic 
ms; a life of parasites greedy for 
ittle diversions, of unimaginative 
sducated people who seemed to have 
janent ties or spiritual backgrounds; 
‘bores who, striving for amusement, 
'd only the incessant, disorganized 
’ of a swarm of sand flies around a 
amp. 
(sionally her mother or the ever- 
‘Wally would point out to her in the 
: of the cafés people of achievement 
i tinction—actresses of note, writers 
(ooks or articles they had read and 
11, merchants of magnitude, lawyers 
/1 tried famous cases, high financiers. 
$2 would puzzle over them. 
‘an’t be as stupid and.as dreary as I 
she told herself, “if such worth- 
)20ple enjoy it.”’ 
he knew that she was wrong; that 
yeople had professions to devote 
ves to, careers to advance and di- 
abitions to strive for, the next day 
Sery day thereafter; that absorbing 
8, passions of the mind were theirs; 
\2y had their roots in the realities of 
1 that for them these nocturnal ad- 
US were merely an incident. 
ty, can make something out of it, 
ie ” Amy concluded in her medita- 
,'for they have something to bring 
They are looking on at a show in 
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which we are the professionals, and no 
doubt they are smiling in their sleeves at 
our crude technic. 
wasters this crowd of mother’s is!”’ 

It was natural, no doubt, that in adapt- 
ing herself to Mrs. Phcebe’s crowd Amy 
should drift into a more or less comradely 
affiliation with its youngest man. She had 
too much individuality to permit herself to 


be dragged through these expeditions to- | : 


ward amusement merely as her mother’s 
daughter. The power of her charm, the in- 
stinct of her young womanhood, compelled 
her to have an attentive beau; and she 


What a feeble lot of | 
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chose Freddy Orcutt, out of the miscella- | ,: 


neous assortment of men who liked her 


dancing, as a symbol of her feminine | 


authority. 

He approximated her own generation, 
being much under thirty, and although he 
was striving earnestly to be a hard cold 


man of the cabaret world, after Wally | 


Streeter’s style, he had not yet reached the 
age of cynicism. Freddy was ingenuous 
and volatile, a mighty talker with little to 
say, a steady grinner even when there was 
nothing to smile about; and in spite of the 


fact that he seemed to derive all his ideas | 
from Wally and the elder sportsmen, he | 


contrived to be, in Amy’s eyes, the only one 
of them that wasn’t tedious. There was 
something faunlike about Freddy—a high, 
boyish animation; a quick enthusiasm for 


every pretty face he saw; a zest for pleas- | 
ure that was too pagan to be vulgar; and | 
these are infectious qualities even for an 


antiflapper. Amy enjoyed Freddy’s com- 
panionship as she would have enjoyed the 
friendly gambolings of a playful collie, and 
she found him almost equally useful to fetch 
and carry for her. As for the young man 
himself, he was comprehensive in his devo- 
tions to the other sex; he cultivated sou- 
brettes and chorus girls assiduously, and was 
given to boastful talk about his conquests, 
but when Amy was at hand he seemed to be 
all hers. 

Mrs. Phoebe noted this growing cordial- 
ity between them, and beamed upon it. 
Freddy, so she informed Amy in a gleeful 
manner, had oodles of money and a social- 
register pedigree. 

But Freddy was not the only man with 


‘whom Amy formed a friendly alliance. She 


was often to be found on the hotel verandas 
in the early evening enjoying the calm 
marine view which the Boulevard Shore 


had as a background, with Dr. Felix Bard 


as her companion. 
He was a part of Boulevard Shore life, 


but far removed from Mrs. Pheebe’s phase , 


of it. He was, in fact, the house physician, 
and he passed among the pleasure seekers 
and the money spenders with an air of tol- 
erant detachment, like a father confessor 
who knew all their sins and was not inclined 
to exact harsh penances. Doctor Bard was 
gentle and reserved; he never put aside the 
austerity of his professional manner. From 
behind his pale scholar’s mask and his 
firmly scientific eyeglasses, however, there 
was a strong, steady upwelling of that at- 


tractiveness which for want of a more vivid | 
and spiritual phrase is called personal | 


magnetism. 

He was the most popular man in the 
hotel, yet he kept himself apart from every 
group, suavely avoiding every hospitable 
assault upon his serene loneliness. The 
dowagers of the lobby hovered over him 
fondly with their eyes whenever he ap- 
peared on view, and yearned to rush to him 
with the story of their symptoms and to 
make him the confidant of their favorite 
worries. They had invented a romantic 
story to account for his unwedded state. 
He had been stricken in youth, they main- 
tained, by some terrific love disaster, and 
hurled into a tragic gulf of celibacy from 
which he was unable to emerge. 
spite of this sentimental myth Doctor Bard 


was merely a middle-aged bachelor; a pa- | 
tient observer in the laboratory of life; a | 
scientist with an inspired touch at thestrings | 
called nerves, which moved the human | 


marionettes who were his patients. When 
these strings became twisted he untangled 


them swiftly, with an insight that was | 


almost as much a priest’s as it was a doc- 
tor’s. In that caravansary of idle neurotic 
women he often served as a form of benign 
destiny 

Amy had met Doctor Bard when he had 
been summoned to the Merivale suite to 
soothe Mrs. Phcebe after a party that had 
been too good for comfort the day after. 
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well as your beard for the 
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comfort. One shave with Wil- 
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| same. 
| everything else, I may be afflicted with 


| I yearn for it. 
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He had glanced at her reading table, found 
there some Anatole France in the original 
yellowbacks, and the bit of casual book 
talk into which he dropped was like the 


_ sign of brotherhood passing between mem- 
| bers of a secret society. For the first time 
| since her return from college Amy found 


someone who could speak her own lan- 
guage. 
One night when the summer was far 


_ gone Doctor Bard came across Amy, medi- 
tating alone in a téte-a-téte swing on the 


esplanade, and dropped down beside her 
with a mild avuncular air. She welcomed 
him gladly, but had no small change of 
conversation to offer. 

He enjoyed his cigar silently for a while, 
and then remarked, apropos of nothing, 
“Tired?” 

“No, I’m not tired,’”’ she protested. 

“Not physically tired, of course. I 
meant tired of it—of this’’—he waved his 
cigar toward the hotel—‘“‘of us.” 

“Of them, you mean,’’ Amy corrected 
bluntly. 

He beamed upon her through his spec- 
tacles and waited. After a sullen pause she 
began to talk, rather intensely. 

“Of course you would know. I don’t 
need to make any daughterly pretenses to 
you. I’m glad you asked. Yes, I am tired 
of it and them. Beastly, beastly tired.’ 

“But you will be going back to college in 
a few weeks, I think?” 

“Yes, and it will be like going home. 
I’m sick for it. The other 
girls will be coming from their homes with 
stories about their families, their neigh- 
bors, their baby brothers, and their dear 


| deserted chow dogs; but I’ll be sorry for 


them. It will be their turn to be a little 
homesick then, maybe, but I’ll just take 
that whole collection of Gothic architec- 


| ture and every tree on the campus to my 


heart and whimper for joy.” 

“Not even wondering if Freddy Orcutt 
will write?” he asked quizzically. 

“Not even. You know better than that. 


| Freddy is like a too eager partner at a 
prom. Flattering but monotonous.” 


“But with this adventure of happiness 


| before you, this vision of alma mater in 


your imagination, you should not be un- 
happy,” he suggested. 

““T have only one more year in college,” 
Amy answered slowly. ‘‘And after that, 
what? Oh, yes, I know you are thinking 
that’s looking too far ahead ——”’ 

“Not at all—if you don’t let the glance 
into the abyss frighten you,’ he inter- 
jected. 

“But I’m worried about it, just the 
Principally because, in addition to 


another stepfather.” 

Doctor Bard did not need to ask what 
she meant. He merely advanced an opin- 
ion that Wally Streeter was not a marrying 
man. 

““No, he doesn’t seem to have made a 
habit of it,” Amy admitted. ‘‘Nodoubt’”— 


| a touch of the cabaret tone colored her 


precise voice—‘‘no doubt he hasn’t needed 
to marry his women. But mother—I say 
it with horror-struck admiration—is a 


| marrying thing. Every once in a while she 


simply has to get married. The divorce 
urge comes on later, with equal strength. 
Do you know that I’ve had three step- 
fathers already?” 

The doctor had not been aware of this 
abundance of Amy’s blessings, and was 
impressed. 

“T can’t remember my real father, for a 
very good reason. I was posthumous. He 


| was elderly, and mother was a mere child 
| when they were married, and he died about 


a year afterward, leaving me to arrive as a 
post-mortem souvenir. Mr. Hobson—it 
may sound queer, but I always call him 


| that to distinguish him from my pseudo 


fathers, many of whom I knew quite well— 
Mr. Hobson was the only one of mother’s 


| husbands who ever made her a legitimate 


widow. He seems to have been a sound, 
reliable citizen who did things in a regular 
manner. The others were younger versions 
of Wally Streeter. There was Mr. Nor- 
rison, when I was six; and Mr. Starrett, 
when I was eleven; and Mr. Merivale 
when I was sixteen. When I saw that 
Merivale person I thought that mother 
had married the barber who bobbed her 
hair. It’s true that they didn’t last long, 
and I didn’t see much of them even when 
they were extant. I was nearly always off 
somewhere at school. But they made my 
holidays hideous for me with their pre- 
tenses at affection when they were in a 
good humor, and with their glum disregard 
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for my existence when they were 
bad behavior. Mother doesn’t } 

to pick out a man with domes 
enough to win the heart of a stepday 

Doctor Bard was a little overwhe 
this revelation. The mystery he 
vined in the relationship betwe 
Phcebe and her daughter was ¢ 
itself for him, and the situation 
complex for casual advice or con: 

“T tell you,’’ Amy burst out 
fiercely, ‘‘mother can marry any ) 
wants to. She’s perfectly wonder 
way, and I’ve got to hand it to he 
inevitable. I see Wally Streete 
stalking upon him. I like him well 
although he’s an awful rounder. B 
not, I positively will not stand for 
stepfather!”’ 

The doctor wondered what she ¢ 
to help herself if Mrs. Phoebe shoul 
fancy to extend her experience in hi 
but he did not express his doubt. 
suasively changed the subject, 
touch of his professional air that in 
inet Amy was letting herself get ou 
trol. t 

“They’re doing Lohengrin at 
tomorrow night,’’ he observed. 
been almost starved of Wagner s 
war, and I’m hungry for a t 
good old-fashioned Teutonic music 
Drop your crowd after dinner | 
drive you up. You need an anti 
ragtime.” : 

“I'd love it!’ was Amy’s e 
answer. 

Amy’s method of achieving her 
from jazz the next night was unce 
ous. She merely announced, “I’m 
Ravinia with Doctor Bard,” and 
out to keep her tryst before Mrs. 
could think of any objections or—y¥ 
more to be dreaded—attempt to 
self and her faithful Wally into ‘i 

She reveled in the mystical ady 
of the Knight of the Swan, had 
bath in the shimmering Grail mu 
returned in a mood of mild, cor 
exaltation. Mrs. Phoebe was not si 
for her, of course. She was not sle 
the post of maternal duty either. — 
had expected, Mrs. Phoebe was n 
at all. She was out stepping a 
proving again to the satisfaction 
habitués of the Purple Gables, t 
Peacock, the Blue Moon or the 
Gardens that she was younger tl 
daughter. With a sense of plea 
being alone Amy sat down to san 
of the books the doctor had lent h 

A few minutes later the telephi 
kled, and Amy, on answering, was 
annoyed to hear the voice of 
Orcutt in a high-keyed mood. Fre 
tremendously exigent—Amy was 
Mrs. Pheebe, and Wally, too, if 
around, and they were to fare forth i 
ately to Freddy’s studio apartment 
an impromptu party was in progre 
could hear the thin wailing of a pho 
and bursts of dim laughter thro 
gayly alcoholic gabble. e 

“But mother isn’t here. . . . I 
the faintest idea where she is or w 
will come back. Well, I 
ready to go to bed. . Now 
sleepy. . . . Let me think a minu 
All right, I'll come. What is the 
: No, don’t bother about 
your car. I can get a taxi in a ji 

In other words, Freddy had 
that Amy, since her mother was 
should come alone; and Amy, 
brief debate with herself, had accey 
invitation. ¢ 

A strange transition from the 
groves of Ravinia and the chaste! 
of the Knight of the Swan. An o 
night caprice for an antiflapper. 
herself thought that the idea was 
dubious, but she was determined 
what would come of it. { 

The address toward which A 


river and south of the park where Cl 
art bohemians have founded little | 
of striving souls, and have invo 
spirit of Greenwich Village, New 
exalt their imaginations and dep 
rents. They began by calling i 
lage, in pathetic imitation of Ma 
but now having found an individ 
their own they are trying out the 
Tower Town. In that environmen 
able to freedom, Freddy Orcutt, 
informed his astonished parents 
man, even though unwed, should 
home of his own, maintained a ba 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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of the studio buildings which 
t at fat prices to rich dilet- 
i the artists themselves camp 
arns and communal rookeries. 
‘place had cost a pretty penny 
and looked as if it had been 
yaccurio collector on a seven 
- In this Casanovan interior 
xd to gather his bright young 
ut him and sit down on the 
yt craps. 

iy were, seated or sprawling in a 
e, solemnly chanting the occult 
\sheir gutter game, when Amy 
hnree chorus girls, two models, 
han enough tarnished youths to 
| Rum punch of piratical strength 
ham-and-egg sandwiches im- 
4 an all-night lunch counter 
ire the potent refreshments of 
L 
y was unimportant, except for 
hh. Let the curtains be drawn 
‘erefore, and let the deliberate 
: of Amy be veiled from scru- 


morning at nine o’clock Doctor 
fasting in his room with a copy 
ological Review propped up by 
ot, received a telephone call. 
mn Amy and it was cool and 


‘mother asks about me,’’ she 
ier I went to a party at Freddy 
udio after you brought me 
,all. He didn’t understand it; 
itly mystified; and it somehow 
chronicle of neurological prog- 
: its savor as a breakfast side 


later, when he was in his office, 
2 visited him, also by telephone. 
as agitated, under a disguise of 


yare in your Office, after all,’’ she 
I thought that you had prob- 
‘with Amy.” 

or reassured her on that point, 
‘ke conversation until he was 
round he became instructive on 
of last night’s interpretation of 


eno doubt that you really went 
‘1 Mrs. Pheebe brightly. “But 
ae of Amy when the lights went 
paging my daughter, you see. 
ere, and her bed hasn’t been 
she’s probably visiting with one 
in the hotel, of course. Who 
sh when you last saw her?”’ 

$ with the elevator man, safely 
’ Doctor Bard answered truth- 
t I’ve had a telephone call from 
orning. She gave me a message 


ted Amy’s words with scientific 


voice quite unlike Mrs. Phoebe’s 
‘Thank you” and then died out 
k of a suddenly disconnected 
vas a worried-looking, middle- 
wvoman, only vaguely resembling 
ye, who bolted out of the hotel 
taxi before she had used her 
eaten her breakfast. But it was 
ye, nevertheless. 

the curtains be pulled back, 
the accusing brilliance of the 
ter to stream through the north- 
aents of Freddy Orcutt’s studio 
in Tower Town. It mocks at the 
e Oriental junk and bathes the 
apty, finger-printed glasses that 
so frequently charged with rum 
zilds the tattered crusts that had 
portly ham-and-egg sandwiches. 
's a dark corner where a pair of 
stling; it reads them and weeps. 
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Amy is there, fully clothed and in her 
right mind, to meet the morning fearlessly, 
and to face the acrid invasion of her 
mother with cheerful but inscrutable smiles. 
She evades the inevitable questions that 
pelt at her with the warning, “Sh! You'll 
wake Freddy!”’ She points toward an open 
door on the mezzanine floor from which 
there floats down into the arena of the re- 
cent revels the sinister sound of indubitable 
male snoring. 

Aghast at such unmaidenly candor Mrs. 
Pheebe speechlessly followed the brisk ruins 
of her antiflapper daughter out to the 
taxi—which had waited because its fare 
had not been paid—and permitted herself 
to be taken home. She was almost as sub- 
missive as if she had been the one to be 
caught in the very act of something or 
other. 

“Don’t be pruny, mother,’ cooed Amy, 
over and over again, in exasperating mock- 
ery of Mrs. Phoebe’s demands for an ex- 
planation. ‘‘I went there because I was 
invited by one of your friends. I stayed 
there all night because I wanted to. I de- 
cline to be cross-examined on the subject. 
I used to think you were broad-minded, but 
you're acting like one of those terrible 
Early-Victorian prudes I’ve heard so much 
about.” 

So saying, Amy would fix her mother 
with a Mona Lisa stare in which that 
worried lady felt she could read a horrible 
confession, and also an accusation before 
which she quailed. ‘‘Pruny’’—“‘broad- 
minded” — ‘Early - Victorian prudes’”’— 
these were echoes from her own vocabulary. 
In her own history, if its pages were to be 
searched unkindly, there could be found 
episodes in which she, too, had been re- 
lentlessly overtaken by a new day in places 
where she should not have been. Amy’s 
manner caused her to recall, with an almost 
idiotic insistence, a line from an old popular 
song—‘‘You made me what I am today; 
I hope you're satisfied.” For the first time 
in her life Mrs. Phoebe began to discover 
the existence of the still small voice that 
whispers to the conscience-stricken. 

She found herself unable to rise to the 
demands of the situation with maternal 
authority. That power had apparently 
atrophied within her from disuse. She 
fumed, she spluttered, she endeavored to 
scold; but she failed utterly to make an 
impression on Amy’s armor of indifference. 
She had a curious feeling of being a child 
impotently vexed with the high-handed 
misdeeds of a parent. Her suspicion became 
intensified as Amy prolonged her defense of 
silence, until she began to agonize for an 
explanation, no matter how improbable, 
which she could accept as restoration of her 
ideal of Amy’s virtue. 

At last she simmered painfully down to 
this false bit of consolation: ‘‘ Well, thank 
heaven, you will be going back to school 
in a few weeks!” 

“Perhaps I shan’t go back after all,” 
Amy answered. 

Mrs. Phoebe turned a troubled face to- 
ward her daughter in a mute request for an 
interpretation of this new enigma. Years 
of the jazz life had not prepared her to 
contemplate with steady nerves the crisis 
so bluntly hinted at. She fled from her 
daughter’s sight like a stricken creature, 
and went into retreat in her own room. 
There, at a glimpse of the silver-framed 
picture of Amy as a curly-locked innocent 
of six years, she felt the first surge of a 
storm of hysteria sweep over the dikes 
of her self-control. 

Doctor Bard, called.to the Merivale suite 
that evening by apale andrather conscience- 
stricken Amy, found Mrs. Pheebe, looking 
like an old doll that had been tossed upon 
a bed, in a state of dazed febrile exhaustion. 
She was muttering to herself: 
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“She was a good child, but she had a 
rotten mother, and now look at the damned 
thing!” 

He sent Amy away, administered a seda- 
tive, and then, holding Mrs. Phcebe’s hot, 
limp hand, he began to talk in an ordinary 
dinner-table tone. 

“Young Mr. Freddy Orcutt dropped in 
this evening to call on you, but of course 
you were too ill to be seen. So he and Amy 
and I had a cozy little visit together in 
my office. An ingenuous and candid youth, 
our Mr. Freddy. He seemed to think he 
owed you an apology or an explanation. 
About last night, you know. He had 
telephoned for both of you; you weren’t 
in, so he persuaded Amy to come to his 
informal little party alone. Freddy had 
prepared some particularly potent devil’s 
brew for the occasion, and sadly confesses 
that he had underestimated what he calls 
its kick. The affair broke up about 2:30, 
Freddy remembers, and he started out to 
bring Amy home in his car. Somewhere on 
the way his sins overtook him, and accord- 
ing to his description he blew up. Went 
out. Took the count. Down for the third 
time. 

“‘T give you his own phrases for his con- 
dition. He had a dim vision of countless 
lights flitting by—the boulevard lamps, no 
doubt, for Amy was now at the wheel 
and driving the stricken one back to the 
field of glory. The next thing he remem- 
bers she and a friendly chauffeur from the 
taxi stand at the corner were hauling him 
into his studio again, and up the stairs to 
his room, where he again expired. That’s 
all he knows, except that he seems to 
remember a ministering angel who put 
cold towels on his head now and then— 
which was Amy. She was afraid he might 
die, being unfamiliar with the symptoms, 
and kept watch over her patient until 
morning, likeagoodtrainednurse. Freddy’s 
gratitude, when Amy confirmed his sus- 
picions on this point, was very touching.” 

Mrs. Pheebe received this revelation in a 
trance of happy wonderment. A shadow of 
skepticism must have crossed her mind for 
a moment, because she exclaimed strongly, 
as if hurling faith against the face of doubt: 
“T believe it!” 

“Naturally,” the doctor answered. “It 
merely corroborates Amy’s story. She had 
told me the same thing before Freddy 
arrived.” 

“But why ‘3 

Mrs. Phcebe didn’t finish the question. 
Her eyelids drooped; the strained, hurt 
look in her face smoothed away, and she 
fell suddenly into the deepest oblivion of 
ey still holding tightly to the doctor’s 

and. 


Amy went back to college in September 
serene in the faith that she was not going to 
have Wally Streeter for a new stepfather. 
She and her mother had a long affectionate 
conversation on that and allied subjects, 
and were in full agreement. When they 
kissed good-by Mrs. Phoebe was full of 
enthusiastic ideas about moving away from 
the Boulevard Shore, buying a little house 
in a correct suburb, and joining an uplifting 
woman’s club. 

About six months later Amy, in college, 
received a telegram from her mother which 
read: “Have I your consent to marry Dr. 
Felix Bard?”’ 

She answered, also by wire: “I thought 
I had reformed you, but I find you are 
incorrigible. Yes, of course. He can’t say 
I didn’t warn him. Bless you, my chil- 
dren.” 


Mrs. Phoebe never divorced the doctor. | 


She was afraid that if she did her redoubt- 
able daughter would carry out her dire 
threat, frequently uttered in a not exactly 
antiflapperish way, to marry him herself. 
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“travelo” 


KNIT JACKETS 


TRADE MARK 


No. 729 
Ten beauti- 
ful Scotch 
Heather 
Mixtures 
. and five 
popular 
solid colors 


Handy as a ton of Coal 
in November 


These chill days the all-year ‘“‘travelo”’ is 
pinch-hitting for a lot of underfed furnaces 
—bringing warmth and comfort to thou- 
sands. If your heating apparatus is on scant 
rations buy a “‘travelo”’ for yourself and 
everyone else in the family. Keep warm and 
save doctors’ bills. But regardless of the 
coal shortage you need a “‘travelo’’ any- 
way. It is an everyday, many-purpose gar- 
ment; for home, work, knockabout or sport; 
present conditions merely emphasize its com- 
fort value. 
6000 Dealers will gladly show you our 
exclusive elastic knit process which 
makes ‘‘travelo’’ incomparable for 
looks, fit, shape and wear; 7 smart 
models in Scotch heathers and solid 
colors. Write us mentioning size and 


color preferred if you don’t locate a 
“travelo’”’ Dealer. 


PECKHAM- FOREMAN, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue 


New York 


INNERINGS 


(Inside Piston Rings) 


Installed one under each regular piston ring 
they centralize the pistons and form an oil-anct- 
power-tight-contact between ring face and 
cylinder wall. 

Loose pistons make piston rings wear oval on 
the face—result is oil pumping, lost power. 
Apex Innerings 


Stop Piston Slap 
and excessive oil 


. 
pumping 

Millions in daily use. If your automobile, 
truck, tractor or stationary engine motor 
pumps oil, slaps, wastes gas or loses compres- 
sion put in Genuine Apex Innerings, that with- 
stand 900° F. (three times hotter than the 
“‘sticking"’ point of a motor) without losing 
resiliency. 

Make your motor run smoothly at little cost. 
Easily installed. 


Retail Price 30c 


each up to 34” wide or 5’ diameter (larger, 50c 
each). All sizes. If garage has none order 
COMPLETE SET DIRECT. Give year, car 
name, model and if possible size of piston rings. 
Send garage name. 

To Jobbers and Dealers—Leading jobbers stock 
Apex. Write to 


THOMSON-FRIEDLOB MFG. CO., 
Peoria, Dept. W Illinois. 
Chicago Branch: 2332 S. Michigan Avenue 


Beware of imitatibns—do not accept other 
than Genuine Apex Innerings. Look for our tag. 
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BARTONS m 


D 


THE SATURDAY 


SHoEs come into the lime-light at the 


dance. 


New or old they must meet all the standards 
of respectability. It isn’t so much the cost of 


the shoes that matters as it is their appearance. 


Barton’s Dyanshine will make even neg- 
lected shoes look like new and keep them 
looking so. It restores the original freshness 
of the color. It lends lustre that can scarcely 
be distinguished from the polish that came 
with them when new. 


Scuffs that mar the surface are easily made 
smooth and of even color. Just a few seconds 
with the dauber and the shoes are acceptable 
again for any occasion. 


Dyanshine is the kind of shoe polish you 
appreciate. It will not rub off on fine gar- 
ments nor does it leave any odor. 


To properly care for fine shoes, there is 
nothing to replace Barton’s Dyanshine. It 
combines all essential elements for preserving 
leather, restoring color and keeping shoes 
properly shined. 

When purchasing be sure you get Barton’s. There 
are imitators attempting to deceive you. Look for 
the words “Barton’s Dyanshine” on the package. 


The bottle will contain fifty good shines and will 
cost fifty cents. 


Barton’s Dyanshine is available in Black, Cordovan 
Brown, Nut Brown, Light Tan, White Canvas, 
White Kid. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
BARTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Waco, Texas, U. S. A. 


Copyright 1922, Barton Mfg. Co. 


ed 
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~ BAR TON?’S 


YANSHIN 


REG; U.S-PAT- OFF. 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 
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THE SUCKER 


(Continued from Page 23) 


who owned it. ‘“Ah—a mine!” exclaims 
someone. The old, old story. It was not. 
This particular mine was unique. It con- 
tained neither gold nor silver nor copper 
nor precious stones. We had all read too 
much of frenzied finance not to shy away 
instantly from any proposition containing 
a taint of any of those basic metals. This 
mine contained a chemical which had be- 
come almost an international necessity— 


| contained it in such abundance and in such 


purity that control of it assured prac- 
tically control of a world market in this 
particular product. Operations had been 
discontinued for many years because the 
property had been tied up in litigation. It 
was now for the first time straightened out, 
but the owner had been left almost bank- 
rupt and needed ready cash. She gave 
Madame X a six months’ option for the 
purpose of selling the mine abroad. The 
latter offered to share all profits in propor- 
tion to the amount advanced to finance 
her trip to England, where she would be in 
touch with old and wealthy business 
friends of her late husband. 

Let me say again there was nothing 
gullible about us. We demanded proof 
and we received it. There is not a particle 
of doubt but what the mine was as repre- 
sented, that the owner had a clear title, 
that the option was sound and legal, and 
that a foreign market existed with which it 
was possible for Madame X to get in 
touch. The amount called for from each 
of us was small, the possible profits tre- 
mendous, and we were dealing through a 
friend we could trust. As I viewed it then, 
it came within the definition of a legitimate 
business proposition. To be sure, I was 
not in any position to lose without feeling 
it even the small amount I put in, but it 
looked like too rare an opportunity to let 
pass. 

We sent Madame X over. From the day 
she sailed our hopes ran high. Personally 
I walked on air, looking forward eagerly 
to her first letter. It came, and was most 
encouraging. She had established herself 
in London and had secured an appointment 
with the English syndicate she expected to 
interest. The next letter showed that they 
were inclined to listen. In the third letter 
they reached a point where they were 
willing to send over an agent. This was 
disappointing because it meant a delay. 
It meant, too, increased expenses for her, 
and we all chipped in again. Six weeks 
passed and the agent was actually sent 
over and made a favorable report. Then 
followed a cable announcing that an agree- 
ment had been reached. The deal was as 
good as closed. Only a few details were 
lacking to make our dreams an actuality. 


Off on a New Tack 


Only a few details! How well I have 
come to learn the significance of that 
phrase. The last signature; the last stamp 
and seal; the last step before the actual 
deposit of real money! It seems as though 
all the long preliminary work is as nothing 
compared with those final few seconds. So 
much can happen in that brief interval. So 
much does happen. So much always will 
happen! Men will talk and men will 
promise, but the acid test in an affair of 
this sort comes when the certified check goes 
through the cashier’s window of a bank. 

The next cable explained that owing to 
the development of unfavorable business 
conditions in England the deal was tem- 
porarily off. We were still left with hope, 
but slowly as the weeks passed, that 
dwindled away like a stream cut off at its 
source. But 

Madame X, anxious to make good, had 
sailed for Italy to some old friends there. 
Not long after came a new hope and a re- 
quest for more funds. She had discovered 
there a man who had invented a wonderful 
new explosive. This was long before the 
war and was for commercial use. It was 
twice as powerful as any other powder, was 
as safe to handle as sand, and could be 


' manufactured at a price that would bar all 


competition. Its safety, however, was its 
strongest feature. It was exploded with a 
special cap and without that could be 
hammered or burned with impunity. This 
did away with all danger in transportation. 
It was not an experiment, but was being 
manufactured on a small scale in Italy. 
The inventor was an Italian nobleman and 
he gave Madame X a short option on all 


American sales rights with the 
extension if she succeeded ir 
sufficient capital. She was sai 

Instead of being more skep 
we were, to a man, more enth} 
this second venture. She arriy| 


offered, however, 
demonstrate his claims, provi 
his expenses. That sounded. 
It satisfied us that he believec 
invention. So we chipped | 
little more than before becaust 
upon bringing his whole family 
Arrangements were made 
authorities building the Crot 
try out his powder there. T 
was sent for and came—an 
vated young man. We held q 
tion for him in a leading New 
and the press gave him conside) 
He was loaned a laboratory } 
make up some of his explosive, 
ceeded in interesting several 
men to attend the celebration ; 
duct. The affair was in the 
holiday. Madame X was elat 
thing looked rosy and contin 
rosy after the demonstration. | 
his powder everything he sail 
do—pounded it with a sledg 
fried it over an oil stove, threy 
flames and mishandled it in « 
way anyone could think of. T 
a charge beneath a rock and bl 
to a thousand pieces. It was pe 
eral men thought to be conr 
American manufacturers of } 
quired where they could secure 
explosive for further experime 
here was where the trouble beg: 


A Temperamental Inv 


The inventor would not lei 
ounce of it. Madame X argue 
and we all took turns arguing 
but the more we argued the mori 
he grew. He would perform ; 
ments himself, but he would 
others this privilege. Which 
enough, began to make the | 
picious. He was, as many ha 
to their cost, that impossible p 
an inventor with temperament. 
have taken a Disraeli to handh 
matter how valuable his invent 
worthless as long as he had eo 
He finally went home in a huff, 

Madame X was downhearte 
discouraged. A month after ] 
convinced us that if she went 
dealt with him on his native soi 
bring him to reason. We agre 
her. Come to put this down in 
it sounds as though we were 
fools. But at that, I am not 
this is true. We were simply still 
blissfully unconscious of the 
and contingencies that lie behin 
that look so simple. 

The outcome of this venture s 
farce comedy or poetic justice, 
as one looks at it. Within a few 
received a cable from Madame? 
aristocratic and temperamenta 
had been blown into a thous: 
while experimenting to increase 
of his explosive. 

Well, we were through—or tl 
were. I had lost several thousa 
and was beginning to doubt m 
acumen. At this point Mada 
turned with another invention pi 
Italy. It is curious how well sup 
undeveloped inventions the wo 
one keeps one’s eyes open while 
it is possible to find something ¢ 
at almost every corner. This 
unique. Hach one is. Otherwis' 
not be on the market. ° | 

It was a sad and unresponsive ¢ 
listened at first to Madame X’s' 
of her new find. But in less than: 
were all walking on air once m( 
was really good and the field for 
tation in this country unlimited. 
new process for taking direct in 
from type upon a celluloid m 
away entirely with the expensi' 
plate. In a few minutes and até 
few cents a clear-cut impression 

(Continued on Page 133 
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Continued from Page 130) 
-ym_ which printing could be done 
} It was needed in every news- 
. nagazine, publishing and printing 
the country. It did away with 
Jabor and material and could be 
a sixteen-year-old boy. Not 
ut direct impressions could be 
jom material like lace, and the re- 
j¢on was as perfect as a mirror. 
| 
| 


| was no question whatever about 
did the work. We had it right 
sur eyes and if anyone was still 
_a hand press was all we needed 
ystrate the truth of our assertions. 
jong since passed the experimental 
‘jd was in successful operation in 
What was more to the point, the 
was perfectly willing to remain at 
Ve did not have him to deal with. 
defy any average man to look at a 
son of this kind without a thrill. 
e had an option on all American 
jd were called upon for only a few 
als each in order to set the thing 
Madame X’s son showed his con- 
‘n it by throwing up a good job 
2 needed in order to give his full 
she project. 
er to make my investment doubly 
nterviewed several printers, who 
dit the work in amazement. To a 
ity were enthusiastic. 
will do all you say there ought to 
lions in it,’’ they assured me. 
iat I would say? I made a plate 
Thad it put upon a press and saw 
st. It was perfect. A question was 
jj to how long the plate would last. 
svas worked night and day, and the 
gression was as clear as the first. 
roposition could be absolutely and 
xonably demonstrated it was this. 
gnore, this called for no great in- 
(t either from us or from the con- 
We were to sell upon a royalty 
id the machinery required was of 
rlest. The mats we would at first 
lirect from Italy—having an iron- 
eitract to insure our supply—and 
yuld make ourselves, the formula 
j the meanwhile held in escrow. 
down as deep as I could go, even 
vhat few securities I possessed. 
, the old crowd, discouraged, re- 
come in, but we easily secured 
‘We offered this opportunity as an 
¢ privilege. We parceled it out 
gur intimates. We opened an office 
>» York, had some impressive sta- 
printed and started in to secure 
sind incidentally to interest a few 
stors. But what we expected to 
ish in weeks began to drag into 
‘and soon to threaten years. To 
re an old process for a new was not 
ijple matter we anticipated. We 
g offices noncommittal. No mat- 
good the thing looked, they pre- 
‘let someone else try it first before 
sturbed their old arrangements. 
2 a young concern without much 
a.and what assurance had they that 
e: to continue? 


earning by Experience 


eaivention itself, I was soon to dis- 
» not the only important item in an 
se of this sort. If we had been in 
sn of the Bell telephone our path 
lave been just as rocky. Bell him- 
aa matter of history, found it so. 
the early stockholders. survived 
st years of trial when he and his 
l¢ 2s were trying to install the system. 
¢again I had the sad experience of 
zy hopes slowly dwindle away into 
nm We wabbled on for over a year, 
¢ up by bright prospects here and 

ut, as I realize now, with not a 

's chance with our limited capital 
a 


< of business connections. Even 
2 X was beginning to perceive this. 
ing we tackled had possessed con- 
2 merit, but that was hardly more 
unimportant detail. However good 
duct might be, back of it lay the 
toblem of merchandising. And 
nothing simple or automatic about 
|); calls for highly trained and espe- 
thity. It calls for capital—so much 

had we possessed what we re- 
@ would have been fools for risking 
Uposition then would have been sim- 
01¢ farmer who wrote to Chicago to 
ithe price of a portable sawmill. 
can furnish you with a very good 
* Sawmill for one thousand dol- 
‘jme the prompt reply. 


THE SATURDAY 


Whereupon the countryman answered, 
“Tf I had a thousand dollars what in thun- 
der do you think I’d want of a portable 
sawmill?” 

This recital of the first stage of my busi- 
ness career as a professional man would 
hardly be worth recounting if it were not 
for the fact that it is more or less typical— 
if it did not represent a phase through 
which almost every man passes. I don’t 
know a doctor or lawyer or school-teacher 
or minister or writer or dentist in my 
acquaintance who has not lost anywhere 
from one thousand to twenty thousand dol- 
lars in ventures of this sort. The sum total 
each year representing hard-earned savings 
must amount to millions. It has always 
been so, is so now, and probably always will 
be as long as men refuse to learn from 
others. Most of us must sow our financial 
wild oats, and a great many acute gentle- 
he stand ready to take advantage of the 
act. 

I was perhaps a little different from some 
others inasmuch as finally I did awake to 
the facts. With that last experience I quit 
flat trying to break into big or little busi- 
ness. I had lost the savings of five years at 
an age when this same amount if invested 
in a bank would have doubled and trebled, 
possibly quadrupled. Furthermore, this 
increase would have come to me at a point 
where I was most likely to need it. Few 
young men realize that every dollar they 
save at twenty is in potential value worth 
four through no greater magic than the 
operation of compound interest, and that 
those four coming due at a time when their 
earning power falls off may be in pro- 
tective value worth another four. 


The Attitude Toward Stocks 


I was thirty-five and I was through with 
high finanee. After this I proposed to put 
my money into nothing but standard 
stocks—the listed, easily negotiable, firmly 
established old-timers whose earnings were 
based upon a long-established business. I 
knew what these were. Who doesnot? Year 
after year now these veterans have been 
quoted in the daily market reports. I had 
read their names ever since I was twenty 
and in a general way had absorbed some 
idea of what their par value was. I knew, 
I thought, that if U. S. Steel was selling 
for much over 100 it was high; if much be- 
low 100 it was cheap. I was equipped to 
judge in the same relative way of the price 
of American Telephone & Telegraph, of 
certain oil stocks, of certain copper stocks. I 
did not know, of course, what made them 
on different occasions high or low, but that, 
strictly speaking, was none of my business. 
Stocks had a way of going up and down 
owing to certain more or less obscure market 
conditions. As long as I was buying for 
investment these did not affect me. Such 
fluctuations were for the gamblers. And not 
for a minute did I consider myself in this 
class. 

The mental attitude of the average man 
towards stocks is a peculiar one. Appar- 
ently he isolates them from every other 
class of investment. He imbues them with 
certain virtues which he refuses to assume 
for any other type of security. It is difficult 
to understand how this tradition persists, 
but it does. But even admitting that a 
good stock is basically sound, it is still sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of ever-changing 
conditions. That is obvious enough, and 
yet, to give a recent example, thousands 
of good people owning New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad stock went 
serenely to sleep and slumbered peacefully, 
satisfied if they had their certificates safely 
locked up, though the financial condition of 
the road was steadily going from bad to 
worse. It seemed impossible for them to 
relate that to the value of their holdings. 
Their unthinking confidence was patheti- 
cally that of a child in his father. 


I myself put five thousand dollars into | 


a sterling common stock without knowing 
anything more about it than that it was 
called a conservative proposition. That 
sounded reasonable because in a weak mar- 
ket the price was high. I made out my 
check as jauntily as though I were signing 
some minor club voucher. There is a point 
here. I have long realized that there is 
some psychological factor about a club 
voucher that throws a man off his guard. 
I have often indifferently ordered a three 
or four dollar dinner at my club at a time 
when I would have thought myself extrava- 
gant had I paid half that amount in cash at 
a downtown restaurant. Signing a slip of 
paper which is instantly removed from 
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Look for 
Ms this label on 
Me the faceofall 
Jlabon Art 
+ Linoleums 


For this attractive Bedroom a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum (Pattern No. 5277 printed) is 
used, while the Sewing-room adjoining has a Blabon Linoleum Rug—Pattern No. 8040, 


"floors that delig ht 


a woman's heart ! 


Where is the home-maker who doesn’t dote on 
a harmonious color-scheme? And who would 
consider the scheme well-carried-out that did not 
include the floors? 


With Blabon floors of Art Linoleum you have 
no problem at all. Their wealth of artistic de- 
signs and beautiful color-combinations make your 
choice easy for any room upstairs or down. 


And think of the labor they save you! A light 
going over occasionally with a damp cloth is all 
the care they need to keep them clean and bright. 


A Blabon floor of Linoleum with small fabric 
rugs upon it adds so much to the comfort and 
cheer of the bedroom. And a Blabon Rug of 
genuine linoleum in the sewing-room is so easily 
kept clear of threads, ravelings and cuttings. 

Blabon floors are quiet. The patterns of Blabon 
Inlaid and the colors of Blabon Plain Linoleums 
go through to the burlap back and last as long 
as the linoleum. 


Any Blabon dealer can send or recommend an 
experienced man to lay Blabon linoleum. An 
approved method is to cement it down. Its great 
durability makes it economical. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful 
and wonderfully durable. They are sanitary, 
mothproof, and lie flat without fastening. 
Moderately priced. Ask your dealer. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 71 years 


Floor coverings (including rugs) 


Important Notice: 
made upon a felt paper base are not linoleum, and to de- 


scribe, advertise or sell them as linoleum is a violation of 
the law. Felt paper floor coverings have a black interior 
which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 
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The Wallace Hostess Book tells what 
every hostess should know, 


table settings illustrated and explained. 
Entertainment suggestions. Postpaid 


b= 


AR-FAMED for her gracious hospitality was the 


lovely Dorothy Quincy (wife of John Hancock) 
of Revolutionary fame. 


“Dorothy Q.,” 


Her 


friends 


Correct 


for 50c. Address: Hostess Depart- 
ea Box No. 25. 


called 
and in her honor we have named the 
newest Wallace master-design in silver plate, the 


her 


The hostess of today will be happy in the possession and daily 
use of this new service—proud of its beauty and correctness, 
confident of its sturdy durability. 
made so well that it is guaranteed without time limit. 


Like all Wallace services it is 
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“Dorothy Q." Teaspoons are $5.00 
doz.; Dinner Forks $10.00 doz.; and 
Dinner Knives, with stainless steel 
blades, $23.00 doz. Combinations in 
Chests, $32.00 up. 


trace’ R.WALLACE' mark 
Sectional Silver Plate 


-WALLACE 8 
Wallingford — Connecticut 


SILVERSMITHS 
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FOUNDED 1835 
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sight is such a brief and passing incident 
that it is just as quickly out of mind. I 
have often wondered if a man paid for his 
stocks in one-dollar bills—five thousand of 
them—whether he would not be somewhat 
more cautious. 

I made what I considered a gilt-edged 
investment. I paid 130 for the stock, which 
at that price netted me 6 per cent. That 
yield in itself gave me confidence. No man 
satisfied with this could be called a specu- 
lator. I placed the certificate in my box 
with a sigh of relief that here was one trans- 
action about which I need think no more. 

Yet I cannot conceive of myself as buy- 
ing a house or-a piece of real estate in any 
such fashion—buying blind with every 
spare dollar I had in the world and then 
calmly forgetting the whole business. I 
should feel called upon to do a certain 
amount of preliminary investigation, and 
after that to keep more or less closely in 
touch with my property. In this case, how- 
ever, I did nothing of the sort. Beyond 
glancing at the daily quotations and giving 
no heed whatever even to these, I rested 
on my oars. 

If I were unique it would be safe to call 
me a darned fool and let it go at that. But 
I was doing as much as most of my fellows. I 
was doing as much as a majority of stock- 
holders are doing today. I was doing as 
much as perhaps it is possible for the aver- 
age stockholder to do. I read the annual 
report that came to me, which is more 
than most people do, but it meant little. 
As for consulting my banker or broker, my 
experience has been that they are seldom 
any better informed than I or, if they are, 
will not take much trouble over as small 
an account as mine. Whatever inside in- 
formation they may secure is saved for 
more important clients. 

This particular stock advanced slowly to 
135 and in the meantime I made a second 
investment—this time in copper. It was a 
small mine, but had long been a good pro- 
ducer. The thing about it that appealed 
to me was that par was low enough so that 
I could buy quite a lot of it. At the price I 
paid my return was around 10 per cent. 
I knew that copper stocks have a wider 
fluctuation than industrials, but with one 
anchor to windward I felt I was entitled 
to a little more freedom. I figured, too, 
that with the constantly increasing market 
for copper there would always be a steady 


| demand for this metal. It struck me I was 
| rather long-headed in going as deep as this 
| into the matter. 


Losses in Oil and Copper 


My third investment was in oil. Here 
again, I reasoned, was a product for which 
there was a constantly increasing demand— 


| a demand growing so fast that the wells 


were finding difficulty in keeping pace with 
it. This time I hedged a little by buying 
preferred stock. The company was an old- 
established enterprise, owning its wells, re- 
fining its products and marketing them. 
Par was 100 and I bought at 95. I flattered 
myself that I had made an assured five 
points. 

Into these three stocks I put my entire 
capital with what I considered sound judg- 
ment. They covered three basic products, 
for which there was every prospect of an 
unlimited market. They had a record of 
unbroken dividends covering a long period 
of years. 

The first break came in the oldest and 
soundest of the three stocks. From 135 
it sagged to around 90. The columns of the 
daily papers spoke guardedly of the pros- 
pect of unfavorable legislation. There was 
a possibility, it seemed, of a decreased 
dividend. I grew scared and sold at a 
sacrifice of forty points, or two thousand 
dollars. I thought I was getting out luckily 
at that. The probability was that it would 
go lower. 

I never lost two thousand dollars any 
easier or with any less discomfort. Not that 
I could afford the loss, but I could not seem 
to realize it. This was merely a matter of 
figures, not of dollars. It did not even 
affect my confidence. I took my three 
thousand dollars and bought more copper. 
The war was now on; metal prices were 
soaring. I had a chance to sell out and 
double my investment. But I did not. I 
was still an investor and I thought that 
with a depleted world market the demand 
for copper would continue. That would 
have been a fair argument in normal times, 
but I failed to take into account a great 
many other conditions—conditions of which 
I was ignorant. I was not alone in my 


vo 


miscalculation, but that is beside t’ 
My stock quickly dropped 50 per. 

In the meantime unexpected t} 
been happening to my oil stock. 
90 and then in a few weeks to 8( 
dazed and helpless. I tried to find 
brokers what the trouble was, but. 
I could gather from them was t 
that this had something to do y 
financing. As a matter of fact tl 
as ignorant as I. Whatever was; 
was going on sub rosa, and thoug) 
put into this company one-thirc; 
savings I was no more in its eq 
than the crowds outside the Vatiea: 
a papal election. All I could do 
watch for the white or black smok) 

At this point my own earnings 
owing to the general market eo) 
and I needed money. The only way 
raise any was to borrow at a higl 
interest and on a tremendously wi, 
gin of security or sell at a stiff logs) 
as pinched as any trader. 

Yet I had called myself an invest 
gan to realize the tragic joke of it. 
not give the name of a single o 
any company to which I had si 
fully and carelessly turned over n 
ings. I knew nothing of their char; 
business ability. If I had, this wou 
done me little good, for it is poss 
officers and boards of directors to 
at any annual meeting, for which, 
thinking, I signed proxies. Anyor 
force this change by simply going 
market and buying up enough s 
gain temporary control with n 
thought in mind than some gamble 
Those on the inside were able to ¢ 
any such move as this long before t 
came through to me. 


_. 


The High Cost of Ignoran 


Brokers had talked of trouble 
financing. I had known nothing ab, 
impending difficulty, but the boar 
rectors and their friends must have 
and in all probability had discount 
knowledge. Someone had sold ands 
had bought—all the way down to. 

It seemed to me now all so 
simple. There was nothing subtle 
situation. It was obvious. And th 
not necessarily anything crooked ab 
affair. The company had been caug 
high inventories and, obliged to a 
shrinkage, was having trouble wi 
banks, which perhaps saw in this 
portunity. But the difference betw 
officers and me was that they wer 
leged to look at all the cards. If 
invited me into a poker game witht 
gestion that he be allowed to examin 
hand before making his bet I dou 
should fall for it. And yet that it 
was what I had done. : | 

I had called myself an investor. ] 
just as truthfully have called myselfa 
or a doctor or a dentist. I was : 
posted in the one profession as in the 

No one took the time to teach n 
boy even the rudiments of sound 
ment, perhaps because at that t 
seemed impossible that I should eve 
anything to invest. More likely, ho 
because my father, being a profession 
himself, did not know any more abc 
matter than I. 2 

Well, I had learned my lesson a1 
through. I knew now that for th 
fellow, who cannot afford to lose ar 
has neither the opportunity nor the 
ing for investigation, such a thing 
sound investment is, difficult exe 
United States Government bonds. 
those have always been the hardest 
in the world to sell to the average m 
a country and at a time where bt 
conditions and management can sl 
rapidly as they do here, it is a nimble 
man indeed who can step lively eno 
prevent getting his toes trod upon. 

I am through, and not only that 
am doing my best to prevent the ne 
eration in my own family from payi 
stiff price I paid for instruction. Myt 
year-old boy asked me the other day) 
corporation is. With that opening Ito 
all I knew, and wound up with a fra 
cital of my own adventures in busin 
related here. I shall continue to repe 
lecture at least once every year untl 
twenty-one. Then—well, God bles 
and God help him. If he chips in tof 
someone of his own generation to a pl 
winter month at Palm Beach or toa' 
Pao ipen = in a private yacht it wont 
ault. : 
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Measure the worth of a man 
by what he has achieved, and 
a stocking by its long and 
honorable service. Phoenix has 
become the standard hosiery 
of the world, because it has 
persistently furnished to men, 
women and children great 
mileage at small cost. From a 
responsible merchant it comes 
to you with his proud stamp 
of approval added to ours. A 
staunch and lustrous record 
has put Phoenix first in world 
sales—and first in the esteem of 
those who know true worth. 
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There’s a Wonderful 


Something 


about these famous ORIGINAL 
Flexible-Arch Health Shoes to be found 
in no other footwear. No shoes ever 
had finer materials or workmanship 
put into them. No shoes ever fitted 
the whole foot more perfectly. No shoes 
ever held higher record for benefiting 
the entire body from the ground up. 
They give you a better grip on yourself 
and help you carry life’s load lightly! 
Call at the ‘‘Ground-Gripper’’ Shop in 
your city for your next pair of shoes. 
And write us for our new booklet 
“‘What You Should Know About Your 
Feet’’. IT’S FREE! 
Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 

141 Brookline St. East Lynn, Mass. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


for Men, Women and Children 


ee ee knee 


Gti AS Way 


To Serve Bran 


No need to serve clear bran 
now. Serve Pettijohn’s. That 
hides the bran in luscious 
flakes of the most flavory 
wheat that grows. 

You never tasted wheat 
food so delightful, we be- 
lieve. In countless homes it 
has become the favorite 
morning dish. 

Yet those who eat it get 

“ whole wheat with 
25% of bran. And 
those are two 
things everyone 
should get. You'll 

be glad we make 
Rinedcw it if you try it 
: POL Ce, 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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man Teacher’s Bible 
= PRONOUNCING 

|| Excellent paper and printing. 

Substantial and attractive bind- 

ing. References—Complete Helps. 

| Leather—Red Gold edges. $500 

} Ask your dealer for No.4712 — 


Or order from the publishers 


A.J.HOLMAN CO., 13th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WISH! YOU MAY GET IT 


Jane Austen, Stevenson, George Eliot. They 
do not call it the installment plan. No, 
these are subscription sets. 

Thelma wrote home all about that, en- 
larged a good bit, I fear, on the importance 
and grandeur of her new connection. She 
even wrote to Ray Bowles to let him know 
how her career was coming on. That was 
because Ray had always grinned so when 
she talked about a career and being a leader 
of women. As a matter of fact she usually 
sat with the other typists and wrote form 
letters as fast as ever she could. But some- 
times she was called to take dictation from 
old Mr. Hardy, and once or twice from Son. 
That was thrilling. Old Mr. Hardy was an 
ancient being, at least fifty-five, with bushy 
eyebrows and a deep rumbly voice, eyes as 
blue as chunks of sapphire, and sharp as 
pins. And Son, young William Hardy, was 
as handsome as Wallace Reid, and as fas- 
cinating as Richard Barthelmess, the two 
who had previously held first place as 
Thelma’s ideals of mankind. Of course all 
Son ever said to her was: ‘‘Please take this 
letter dear sir in reply to yours of twenty- 
fifth ——-”’ But then, he might say some- 
thing else sometime, and his shirts were 
wonderful—real French cottons—and his 
ties were beautiful—English Spitalfields— 
and he had jade links, and his brown shoes 
were always polished magnificently, and 
his hair tried hard to wave, only any girl 
would know that he brushed it bitterly to 
make it straight. He was young and good- 
natured, too, and it was held throughout 
the office that old Mr. Hardy was rough 
with him. 

Miss Martin and Miss Gilfoyle said that 
they could remember when Mr. William 
used to come in the office, a dear little 
chap with long curls, and such endearing 
ways, and now it seemed so strange to think 
of him as grown up and a member of the 
firm, and they did wish his father would 
remember that old heads are seldom found 
on young shoulders, and that all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy. He had not 
been a member of the firm very long, only 
a year before Thelma Morris came to work 
there. 

And she had noticed that lately she was 
called on more and more often to take his 
letters. But, as has been intimated, he 
never said anything. 

It was a dull enough groove she had got 
into, and the dullness of it nearly stopped 
her game of wishing. Sometimes little 
things such as wishing, as she went home 
on Wednesdays, that they wouldn’t have 
cottage pudding for dessert at the boarding 
house; or wishing on Saturdays that Mr. 
Cheeseman, the star boarder, wouldn’t ask 
her to go to the movies. He was worse than 
a poor stick, she thought contemptuously, 
always bragging about his petty triumphs 
in the insurance business, and that promi- 
nent Adam’s apple of his sliding up and 
down. The only reason Thelma ever went 
out with him was because—well, you can’t 
expect a girl to stay in the house every 
evening, and she got tired reading in the 
library, and Mr. Cheeseman was harmless— 
almost tiresomely harmless. He made Ray 
Bowles seem awfully nice by comparison, 
but she didn’t write that to Ray in the 
occasional letter she vouchsafed him. 

She didn’t seem to be advancing very 
far on her way to do big things. That 
worried her. She had thought she would 
be clever enough, and work hard enough so 
that those in authority would see how much 
in earnest she was, and how greatly to be 
trusted. She had not read Advice to Busi- 
ness Girls without knowing exactly what 
she must do. She was willing to take re- 
sponsibility, any amount of it. She had 
it all thought out, what she would do on 
being put in charge or called on in an 
emergency. She would be cool, keen, 
quiet—and terribly efficient. Only—no- 
body asked her to take any responsibility, 
she wasn’t put in charge of anything, there 
never was an emergency in Hardy & Son’s 
excellently run office. And when she tried 
to learn the business from every angle as the 
Advice said you must do, Miss Martin had 
called her nosey and advised her not to 
snoop about other people’s desks. 

So she was waiting, biding her time. She 
determined that after she’d had her first 
vacation—due very shortly—she was going 
to come back and look about for something 
bigger, something with more opportunity. 
But she was going to stick right where she 
was until she got her two weeks with pay. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


In the meantime she manifested her busi- 
ness fitness by dressing in the plainest of 
dark frocks, with fresh white collars, which 
were distractingly becoming to her, as she 
well knew, and by taking as much of an 
interest as possible in young Mr. Hardy’s 
letters. She turned them out to perfection, 
faultlessly spaced, no erasures, no mistakes, 
no misspelled words. 

And now Rowena Martin’s story about 
wishes. It revived her waning faith in the 
power of them. She really ought to take it 
up again. 

And while she was wishing, why not wish 
for something spectacular? First of all, a 
chance to show her ability to old Mr. Hardy. 
Because, she reflected cannily, that would 
save the bother of looking about for a better 
job. Opportunity, said Advice to Business 
Girls, often lies close at hand. 

H’m, very well. She would wish for the 
opportunity. And then, since dim glim- 
merings of knowledge were beginning to 
penetrate her ignorant young soul, and she 
was forced to wonder occasionally whether 
she was as clever as she thought she was, 
and whether, instead of being a woman 
destined for big things, she might be only a 
very small microcosm in the great business 
microcosm; and also because seeing Mr. 
William every day and admiring him nearly 
as much as Wallace and Richard—she 
added another wish, a wish that curled up 
the corners of her mouth in an irresistible 
smile at her own absurdity. 

“T wish Mr. William would fall in love 
with me, and ask me to marry him. I would 
be a great help to him in his career, and we 
would be among all the prominent people, 
and have a lovely limousine.” 

She said this over and over again on her 
way home to her boarding house in the 
evening, just as the disciples of M. Coué 
trustingly repeat “‘ Day by day,” and so on. 
Sometimes she left off the first part of it 
and just wished to be one of the prominent 
people and have a limousine; but she sup- 
posed the Fates understood that Mr. Wil- 
liam Hardy’s affections were included as 
modus operandi. It was rather fun to wish it. 
And what with being so busy getting ready 
for vacation, because she must take some 
real New York frocks and hats back home 
to startle the natives, and with Mr. Cheese- 
man becoming almost mushy at times, and 
having to be fended off firmly—for by no 
chance would he ever be a prominent per- 
son—all these, added to the day’s work, 
and the wishes, made Thelma a very busy 
and preoccupied young person. 

She didn’t know how much she was look- 
ing forward to her vacation, but in reality 
it was a vision of a green oasis in a dreary 
waste. Home cooking; her own little bed, 
with sheets that didn’t have that sour air- 
less smell; the front porch, wide and cool; 
the maple trees all silvery green; the boys 
and girls dropping in of an evening, laugh- 
ing, singing, Jen Thomas with her tinkling 
ukulele— Ray Bowles always said it sounded 
like the musical itch—and, best of all, the 
little sisters, father and mother, loving, 
dear, understanding. 

Oh, Thelma had come to see, as she had 
not seen before she left home, that people 
may not be prominent, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter if they are your own folks, and love you. 
She was going to hug her mother forever, 
she promised herself that. Just hug her. 
And she was taking her a present that she 
had skimped on lunches for three months 
to buy; also done most of her own washing, 
and thereby cheated the laundry of its 
weekly largess. 

It was with these things in mind, lit with 
the radiance of them, that she went into 
Mr. William’s room to take dictation on 
that fateful morning. She was so absorbed 
in them she didn’t notice how flushed and 
queer Mr. William looked. She just sat 
down, opened her notebook and poised her 
pencil and waited, motionless—the very 
model of the efficient business woman. 

Mr. William fumbled with papers on his 
desk, looked at her, fumbled again, got up 
and rambled round the room, pulled out a 
volume or two on his bookshelves, and 
pushed them impatiently back again, and 
came over and stood near her. He cleared 
his throat just as he always did before be- 
ginning, and Thelma’s pencil took on even 
greater readiness. 

And this is what he said: ‘I s’pose you 
know I’m perf’tly crazy ’bout you, and 
have been ever since the firs’ time I saw 
you.” 


She had begun to take down { 
and was halfway through the se) 
fore she observed its import. 17 
dropped, she clutched the sides 0; 
and looked up at him in blank 
Even as she looked she told her 


Mr. William came nearer, 
He became an overpowerin 
flushed, eager face, looming elo 
own. He was going to put 
around her! He was going to kiss 
pushed her chair back and warde 
mechanically. My goodness grace 
had wished it—and now—oh, gs 
want him to! 

“S’pose you know,” went on 
liam, “perf’ly crazy ’bout you, ’ 
perfeck li’l’ peach, ’n’ prettiesh 
sheen—seen—saw—’n my life— 
*way— Thelma—don’ # 

Thelma stood up so quickly, so 
that she almost bumped into Mr, 
and made him straighten up sudd 
and as he did so there was a slight 
movement, an uncertainty about 
confirmed the fatal truth. 

“You’re”’—she started to say ‘ 
but changed the word—‘“‘you’n 
cated,”’ she said as calmly as shee 
her heart was beating a dozen to 
ond, and her tongue was twisted, 
was good looking, he was fascinat; 
if he was She put herself o 
reach, but he was between her 
door. He was drunk; she could 
now. He acted and looked just 
Tim Downes did that time at 
Year’s dance when the boys sp 
punch. But she didn’t want to hi 
the nose as she had done to Mr. Ser; 
and Advice to Business Girls hi 
offered anything to fit this sort ( 
She must just use her own commc 
She became cool; she pitied him; 
quite motherly toward him. } 

“Listen, Mr. William,”’ she saic 
“you ought to go home and sleepi 
take some black coffee or something 
be all right by tomorrow if you d 
would it be if I slipped you in son 
coffee—I could send the office bi 
it—or got you some spirits of amm 
of the medicine chest? And then 
you a taxi ibs 

Mr. William made violent inflan 
gestures. “I’m no’ wha’ you thin 
he announced. ‘‘’M dippy ’bout you 
all. Dippy. You got me going— 
gone! Don’ back off tha’ way. J 
*tentions perf’ly hon-able, perf’ly | 
yunnerstan’—hand an’ heart—mi 
diffress t’me if y’are one the stenog 

One of the stenogs, indeed! | 
Reistersville the Morrises were as 
any and better than most. One 
stenogs! Thelma’s coolness inerea 
low freezing point. She evaded \ 
liam’s clutching unsteady hands ag: 
this brought her back against the 
Mr. Hardy Senior’s office. She | 
hand behind her, twisted the kn 
whirled into that august autocrat 
ence. Her cheeks were scarlet with 
ment, and her eyes brilliant with #l 
emotion. Usually she spoke to Mr. 
Senior with bated voice and meek 1 
Not so today. This was Vashti, Z 
not Griselda or any of her ilk. 

“You’d better speak to your so 
said. ‘‘He’s—not’himself.”” And sl 
right on without waiting for an: 
comment, through the senior pi 
office and out to her own place in’ 
of typewriter desks. y 

She sat down and blindly attael 
form letter she had been doing whe 
moned by Mr. William’s buzzer. S$ 
to write ‘‘entire line of Little C 
handy pocket size, bound in fine re 
with gold-stamped titles,” but ins 
that her fingers tapped out automa 

“T wished it and got it, I wished 
got it; he said it, he said it; Iw 
and got it.” 4 

She tore out the offending she 
flung it into the wastebasket, co 
that Miss Gilfoyle’s accusing eye 
the action. If Miss Gilfoyle ame 
up another sheet she’d pounce. 
waste’’ was the motto in the Hard] 
form-letter division. Z. 

Thelma pressed her hands to hert 
gave herself a little steadying shak 
must go on with those letters as 


(Continued on Page 1. 
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ontinued from Page 136) 

syened. But wouldn’t she just like 
tl the old tabbies know! Wouldn’t 
fle up their fur and growl, and 
ie most spiteful miaows, that Mr. 
{ ‘their adored young demigod, 
i) demean himself as to make love 
/- was it he had called her?—one 
enogs? 

ok more paper, fresh carbon, and 
4 her machine and began again. 
ye she typed in no extraneous mat- 
ft oh, her thoughts! If she only 
sat was going on in those two offices. 
{ly knew what Mr. Hardy had said 
} William, and Mr. William had 
¥| back to his father. Thelma had 
yyected —and hints let drop by Miss 
jand the others had confirmed it— 
/ William was very much in awe of 
er, and pretty much under his 
nesides. She hoped Mr. Hardy 
} be very severe. 

srse, she assured herself, she didn’t 
re. Mr. William had no business to 
fsuch a disgusting state, and to be 
t Then her thoughts flew off at 
‘tangent. Had he been so fresh? 
found it, in spite of holding him 
‘mly, had she honestly found it so 
jis, his remarks? If he hadn’t been 
yw, wouldn’t she rather have liked 
jig her a peach and telling her he 
yy about her? Honesty, of which 
jhad a considerable share, insisted 
: would have liked it very much 


she began to blame herself for get- 
)»a panic. She needn’t have told 
Hardy at all. She might have said, 
/m, dignified way, “‘When you are 
1 Mr. William, we will discuss this 
{but not until then. Come to me 
the odor of liquor on your lips, and 
!—perhaps od 

most giggled out loud. It sounded 
, movie. And wasn’t this a funny 
» have wished on yourself! You 
‘d be careful after this what she 
tbout. 

uzz of Hardy Senior’s room sounded 
‘nd Mr. Arbuthnot, the staid, reli- 
utton-chop-whiskered office man- 
‘swered its summons. In a short 
‘eame out, arm in arm with young 
liam. Mr. Arbuthnot was talking 
_ and steadying the young man 
‘appearing to do so. But Thelma 


” 


‘ing him home,’’ she commented. 
o.uzz sounded again, three times. 
ifoyle answered it. She returned 
ded to Thelma. 

3 Morris, dictation. Mr. Hardy.” 
ja picked up her book and pencil 
ked in, trying to act as if nothing 
opened. Mr. Hardy pierced her 
> blue darts. His brows were drawn 


‘ ; 
down, Miss Morris,’”’ he com- 


aa sat. 
at was my son saying to you?”’ he 
arply. 
na did not like his tone. If he had 
2n nice about it she’d have said it 
aatter and she was willing to over- 
' But this bossy, loud, sharp stuff— 
t from anyone! 
was saying,’’ she remarked, looking 
at Mr. Hardy as he was looking at 
iat he was crazy about me, and that 
peach, and that his intentions were 
le. He kept repeating that.” 
I understand that you are trying to 
appear that he was making you an 
marriage? You could see that he 
himself.” 
na raised slender eyebrows. ‘‘I 
u that when I left his office,’ she 
He needn’t think he could bully 
¢n if she did work for him. 
Hardy paused and tacked about. 
iwhuthnot tells me that your vaca- 
gins next week,’’ he began more 
7. “Would you have any objection 
ming it at once?” 
iif I got full pay,’’ replied Thelma. 
old man. She had Jost all her awe of 
was trying to make it appear that 
illiam hadn’t asked her to marry 
fe was trying to get rid of her, get 
of Mr. William’s way. Where she 
®n very cool she suddenly became 
~s very young, very impulsive. 
[ wouldn’t mind not coming back 
er my vacation is over,’’ she added, 


ped. 
(heavens! Was she going to cry? 
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Evidently Mr. Hardy hadn’t expected 
that. He soft-pedaled some more. If Wil- 
liam got the idea that the girl was dis- 
charged or had left on his account he’d 
undoubtedly follow her. Mr. Hardy knew 
William. 

“Why, we don’t want you to leave us, 
Miss Morris. Your work has been very 
satisfactory. Perhaps another department. 
Now there’s the circular department. Would 
you be interested ——”’ 

“T could easily master the detail of any 
department in this establishment,’ she 
said—quoted verbatim from Advice to 
Business Girls. 

Mr. Hardy didn’t expect that either. 
But she didn’t lose ground on account of it. 
Evidently this little pink pretty-face had 
some sort of brain attachment. 

“T think we could arrange,’ he began 
slowly, ‘‘to give you a more responsible 
place in the circular department, with a 
somewhat larger salary—if you made good 
Rta 

He eyed her speculatively. If she was out 
of town for three weeks, and then out of 
young William’s sight, the thing would die 
out naturally. 

Thelma was staring. My heavens, the 
rest of her wish was coming true! Old Mr. 
Hardy was offering her opportunity. It 
was her first real step up. She was becom- 
ing prominent, a prominent employe of 
Hardy & Son; an executive. It seemed 
only fitting that she should give poor old 
doddering Mr. Hardy some reassurance in 
return; it was evident that he was worried 
to death about the way young William had 
behaved to her. 

“Oh, I’ll make good,” she said. ‘‘You 
can be sure of that. And—I didn’t take 
young Mr. William seriously, Mr. Hardy. 
My inclinations are not at all toward the 
lighter side of life. I am ambitious—I be- 
lieve that women have a great future in the 
business world, not in the minor positions, 
as heretofore, but as managers and part- 
ners.” 

She stopped short. Old Mr. Hardy was 
staring at her now as at some startling 
phenomenon. He had the air of one who is 
not quite sure that he sees what he sees and 
hears what he hears. 

“Well,” he managed to say at last, “I 
think we understand each other, Miss 
Morris. Your vacation begins at once—and 
your raise. I’ll tell Arbuthnot—advance 
salary. And when you return to us—the 
circular department — ahem — ahem — we 
shall see what we shall see.”’ 

His nod dismissed her, and she rose in a 
stately way, as befitting an incipient execu- 
tive upholding the proper status of her sex. 

“Very well,’’ she said, and retired, vic- 
torious. 

Outside she became no more than an 
ecstatically happy little girl, with an extra 
week. of holiday before her. She put her 
desk to rights in two minutes, ignoring the 
questioning glances of the tabbies. She had 
great ado to keep from skipping down the 
office on her way to draw her advance 
salary for the vacation period, and when 
she got out on the street she could not keep 
from smiling, and she would have liked to 
dance and prance and sing and shout and 
tell everybody she met that she was going 
home—home—home! 

First she must telegraph them she was 
coming ahead of time. Then she must get 
a ticket and a berth. That left the rest of 
the day to getting ready. And she was the 
first person in the Southern sleeper that 
night. 

Hidden behind the green curtains, wide 
awake, she was feeling all the sensations 
of one who has reached for the moon and 
found it possible to pluck it from the 
heavens and hold it, a golden lantern of 
delight, in her hands. How quickly, how 
easily, how amazingly she had transmuted 
the leaden dullness of her world into a land 
of promise! And all by wishing. She 
hadn’t done a thing except wish it. First 
she had wished that Mr. William would 
fall in love with her—and he had. And she 
had wished that she’d get a better job—and 
she had. Aladdin when he rubbed his lamp 
and found the genie before him could have 
been no more astonished. ‘‘I must be very 
careful to use my great power in the best 
way,’’ she told herself seriously. ‘‘It’s al- 
most—uncanny. It’s almost—psychic.”’ 

Then all this mood changed in the in- 
vincible joy of the home-coming. Tomorrow 
morning — Reistersville — home — home — 
home. Even the prospect of being a promi- 
nent person diminished before that glory. 

And it was even more glorious than she 
had anticipated. Of course they were all 
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at the station, the little one-horse shabby | 


wooden station before which the great | fae 


limited halted disdainfully, panting to be 
gone. Father, mother, Adelaide, Louise | 


and Virginia! And in the background Ray | Ng 


Bowles, tall and lanky and smiling and 
lazy-moving as ever. Thelma hugged and | 
kissed them all in a rapturous frenzy—but 
not Ray—no, she didn’t kiss Ray, though 
he intimated that he would be able to en- 
dure such an ordeal with good grace. 

““You go along,” she said, slipping back 
into the home idiom, the home understand- 
ing. Yet she was conscious that she was 
almost as glad to see Ray as she was to 
see her family, and if he hadn’t been at 
the station she’d have been woefully dis- 
appointed. 

Father and Ray collected her trunk and 
her hand bag, and they went round back 
of the station. Thelma looked round for 
the bus, the shambling old hotel bus in 
which, for ten cents each, passengers were 
convoyed from the station to their homes 
anywhere within the town limits. 

“We're going to ride home in Ray’s 
car,’ shrilled young Adelaide, jumping up 
and down. 

Ray’s car! It was true. And it was a 
very decent touring, last year’s model. 
Well, she had never thought Ray would 
have means enough to get a car. He read 
her unspoken comment. 

“Did pretty well skinning clients this 
year,’’ he said, smiling at her, that twisted 
whimsical smile she knew so well, and 
thought so unenterprising. 

So they piled into the car and drove 
home. 

“Come in and have some breakfast, 
Ray,” urged Mrs. Morris. 

“No, I thank you—but I’m ‘coming 
round this evening,” he said. ‘“‘Mighty 
glad you’re back, Thelma. You look good 
to me.” 

“They’re talking about running Ray for 
the legislature this fall,’ said Mr. Morris 
as they went into the house. 

Thelma made no comment, but she was 
surprised. Ray—with a car, and in the 
legislature! He must have acquired a lot 
more pep than he used to have. 

Oh, it was good to take off her hat in the 
familiar hall, before the old walnut-framed 
mirror with its greenish lights and comic 
distortion. Oh, but everything was clean, 
and unhurried, and comfortable. And what 
was it had such a marvelous smell? 

““My goodness, mother, I wished you’d 
have spoon bread!’’ she said a moment 
later as they sat down at table. 

It was all so heavenly different from 
New York and Mrs. Stewart’s boarding 
house. Even a business woman, on the way 
to great prominence and high achievement, 
can appreciate good coffee with real cream, 
hot spoon bread and crisp bacon. 

After breakfast she must unpack and 
distribute her presents. The topaz brooch 
for mother was the high light. But the silk 
shirt for father, the strings of beads and 
silk stockings for the three girls, the shirt 
waist for Sweet Evelina, the colored help, 
were all exclaimed over and admired. 

“T guess folks will think we’re getting 
pretty swell when I put that shirt on and 


go down to the store,” said Mr. Morris. | 


“‘Howisthestore, father?’”’ asked Thelma 
dutifully. 

““We’re doing a whole lot better, a whole 
lot. We’ve had a real good season, and the 
fall looks good too. 
after all.” 

He had not meant to say this last and 
Mrs. Morris shook her head at him. But 


Thelma didn’t notice, for just at that mo- | 
It was | 


ment someone rang the doorbell. 
Jen Thomas and Lettie Gaignat, who had 
heard Thelma was coming and had run 
right over to see all the new things she’d 
brought from the city. 

They had news too. 

“So Ray Bowles went down to meet you, 
did he?”’ said Jen. ‘‘Lucy Whelan won’t 
like that. She’s been making every effort 
to get him since you’ve been gone. Doing 
pretty well too. Tell us about your city 
suitors, Thel—we’re just crazy to hear.” 

Thelma was conscious of two emotions. 
One was a fierce indignation that a snub- 
nosed, fat thing like Lucey Whelan should 
aspire to Ray Bowles; the other was an 
embarrassment in regard to telling of city 
suitors. Of course there was Mr. Cheese- 
man—but he didn’t come up to Reisters- 
ville standards. And as for Mr. William 
Hardy—she wasn’t going to tell these two 
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Structural steel framework covered with gal- 
vanized copper-bearing sheets — no painting 
required. Absolutely weathertight—patented 
leak-proof construction. 
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send for the complete facts about Pru- 
dential Steel Buildings — buildings 
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ADAMS & ELTING COMPANY | 
1833 Seward Street, Chicago | 
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Month 


837 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
BOOKLET FREE 
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Complete 
set 


Send for circular 
describing the SEN- 
SITONE Long Distance 
Armstrong Regenerative Radio 
Receiving Set, which we sell, com- 

plete with batteries, tubes, head set and 
aerial—all ready to listen to concerts—on 
easy payments. Enjoy the pleasure of radio 
while paying for a Sensitone. 
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chatterboxes that he got drunk and made 
love to her after he’d called her in to take 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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The fine new thing which 


a great industry has accomplished 
for the emancipation of women... | 


—in place of the old toil, new leisure; this ts 
what the laundry industry offers through 
its six improved services. 


Recently a noted scientist made a 
study of women’s work in the home. 
He sought to learn how much energy 
is exacted by each household task. 

This is what he found: Sewing, 7 
calories per hour; knitting, 11 calories 
per hour; dish washing, 21 calories; 
sweeping, 40 calories; ironing, 24 calo- 
ries; washing clothes, 50 calories. (A 
calory is a measure of effort, just as 
an ounce is a measure of weight.) 

This investigator proved scientifi- 
cally a fact of which women have long 
been aware—that the two tasks, wash- 
ing and ironing, actually consume more 
of a woman’s strength than all other 
household duties combined. 

And now a great industry, the ]aun- 
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dry industry of America, comes to 
women with a means of relief from 
this work—a series of six improved 
washday services that meet the re- 
quirements of every family. 

The names of these services are 
Prim-Prest, Ho-mestic, Rough Dry, 
Vloat-Ironed, Thrif-T-service and 
Wet Wash. Withsome youmay already 
be familiar—others are recent devel- 
opments by the laundry industry. 

These services are graduated in com- 
pleteness from Prim-Prest, which is a 
superior finished family service, to 
Wet Wash, which is simplest. 

But no matter what service you 
select, the charge is less than the cost 
of equivalent work done at home. 
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All laundries give some of these 
services. Some laundries give all of 
them. Choose the service which seems 
most suited to your requirements— 
then settle your washday problems for 
all time to come by having a modern 
laundry in your city call for your next 
family bundle. 


Thrif-T-service 


A phone call 
to any modern 
laundry will 
bring one of 
these services. 


] A finer laundry service. Everything 

washed in the purest of rain-soft 
water and mild suds; everything beau- 
tifully ironed ready to use or put away 
—a dainty service, complete in every 


detail. . 
“"" Ho-mestic 


A most acceptable medium-priced 

. ironed service. Flat work is taste- 

. fully ironed and folded. All wearing 

~ apparel is ironed, but because of the 

moderate cost of this service no starch 

is used. Many laundries, however, 

starch wearing apparel at a slight ad- 
ditional cost. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices, CINCINNATI 
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Rough Dry 


3 Everything washed. Articles like 

knit underwear, hosiery, bath 
towels, are fluffed dry, ready for use. 
Flat work is neatly ironed. ‘Those 
pieces needing it are starched. Only 
the ironing of the lighter pieces is left 
to be done at home. 


Float-Ironed 


A low-priced, ironed service. Every- 

thing washed. Flat work ironed. 
Wearing apparel ironed unstarched 
and 70 per cent finished. Articles like 
shirts, waists, and house dresses will 
require some re-ironing at home. 


Co 
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Everything carefully washed and 

thoroughly rinsed in eight to ten 
changes of water. Thé*excess water is 
removed. All flat work is ironed. 
Other work is returned damp, ready 
for starching. 


Wet Wash 


6 Everything washed in mild suds, 

and rinsed in eight to ten changes 
of water. The excess water is removed 
and the bundle is returned damp, 
sweet and clean, ready to iron or hang 
up to dry. 
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ing and secretive. 
-not going to tell you a thing,’’ she 
xcept about clothes, and the shops 
theaters. And my work.’’ But she 
d to convey by her tone that there 
ch she could tell if she wanted to. 
vas satisfied with the effect she had 
d when Jen and Lettie exclaimed 
is, “Oh, you meany!”’ 
jsit of the two girls set the pace for 
;that followed. It was a wonderful 
here were dances at the clubhouse, 
arties galore, porch parties, tea 
until the Morrises complained that 
re seeing nothing at all of Thelma— 
the complaint was tempered by 
lpable pride in her popularity. 
qa enjoyed every second of it, for 
week. It was all very well to be 
itive and a great business woman, 
‘as also pleasant to dance all night 
ie home in the blue-veiled dawn, to 
frivolous organdie and watch a 
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id banter with old friends, boys and 
knew and loved and could depend 
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rt, simple well-ordered home life— 
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y home after a party in that nice 
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ybserve them arrive together, even 
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{a perfect dancer, and lively com- 
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but he didn’t reproach Thelma for 
‘ing to him oftener, and he didn’t 
ay very determined protest when 
him that Bob Thomas was to be 
tt. He simply said, ‘All right, I’ll 
ey.” 
s clear as crystal that Lucy was 
er heels gone on Ray, but then, 
juldn’t she be? She’d never had a 
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‘over and over again, making quite 
for himself in the law and in poli- 
telma thought about the situation 


2e that she really ought to put her 
us power of wishing to work for 
enefit. It would be only the act 
i friend to wish for him that when 
ed he’d get a wife who was worthy 
‘and not an insignificant fat snip. 
thing of the savor of her former 
‘onship with Ray was gone. Prob- 
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7 talked, yes; but not in the same 
omething was missing. She told 
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Hardy & Son’s, and how inter- 
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Ray listened and didn’t say much 


he did say this: “All very fine, 
yut I can’t get away from the no- 
tt a woman ought to be a good 
2per and a mother.” 

he had adjured him not to be so 
toned and behind the times. But 
se a little memory in the back of 
1 that Lucy Whelan was reputed 
derfectly marvelous cook, and that 
en a second mother to her little 
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‘promised. She was getting heart- 
of Bob Thomas’ profile bent de- 
| toward her. 
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bit, and it occurred to her more: 


And she kept on 
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wishing that something would happen, with 
a wicked feeling that she didn’t care what 
it was. 

And something did happen. 
what she had expected either. 

She was sitting on the front porch with 
her mother in the late afternoon. They 
had been out paying calls, and now were 
peacefully discussing all that had been 
seen and said. A sporty low car rolled up 
the street and stopped at the gate, and a 
young man got out and came up the walk, 
uncertainly because the place was new to 
him, then, as he caught sight of Thelma, 
with confidence. 

It was Mr. William Hardy. 

“My goodness!’’ thought Thelma in a 
panic of surprise. ‘“‘I didn’t wish this— 
I didn’t mean him when I wished some- 
thing would happen. I really didn’t.” 
But the god of wishes had given her to him 
nevertheless. And he was engaging and 
good-looking in his smart motoring clothes, 
snatching his cap off his fair hair and smil- 
ing at her so warmly. 

“T was taking a little run through this 
region,’’ he explained, ‘“‘and thought I’d 
stop in and see you, Miss Morris.” 

There was nothing to do but introduce 
him to her mother, who at once looked 
innocent and knowing. She had seen 
Thelma’s effect on young men before, and 


Not at all 


it seemed only natural to her that her em- | 


ployer’s son should feel that effect as had 
the others. She jumped to the conclusion 
that here was the reason why Thelma had 
been quiet and abstracted these last few 
days. Her welcome to Mr. William was 
perfection, and it included an invitation to 
supper, which he, to put it plainly, leaped 
at like a hungry orphan in a bakeshop. 
“This is a charming little town,” he told 
them. ‘I hope there’s a good garage here. 
My car needs quite a little tinkering, and 
I may have to stay over for a day or so.” 
““There’s a good garage and a very good 
hotel,’’ beamed Mrs. Morris. ‘‘Though I 
suppose it will seem very plain to you after 
New York. Still the food is delicious and 


the rooms are clean, and the beds are 


good.”’ 


“No one could want more than that,” | 


declared young Mr. William. 

Thelma said little or nothing. But she 
was thinking—hard. Her chief thought 
was that having unwittingly wished him 
here, she was going to put all her energy 
into wishing him away again. In the 
meantime 

“T’m sure Lettie Gaignat will be glad to 
have you bring Mr. Hardy to her party 
this evening,’’ was Mrs. Morris’ next re- 
mark. ‘Just a little informal affair—the 
young people here entertain a good bit in 
the summer. I like to see them having a 
gay, pleasant time, myself. Well, if you’ll 
excuse me I’ll see about supper.” 

She disappeared. Mr. William and 
Thelma were left on the porch. 

“You aren’t angry that I came?” de- 
manded Mr. William. “I was so ashamed, 
and so disgusted with myself—I suppose 
you'll never forgive me. I was a perfect 
fool—a friend of mine had made me sample 
some bootleg stuff—Lord knows I’d only 
had a drop—but it was deadly. And when 
I went back to the office the next day and 
found you were gone without giving me a 
chance to apologize—well, I just took the 
little old car and told the folks I was going 
to the Berkshires, and beat it right down 
here. Do say you’re not angry with me.” 

“T’m not angry,’ said Thelma. “I didn’t 
think of it at all.” 

“Don’t say that. 
of me.” 

There’s no telling what would have hap- 
pened next, but Mr. Morris appeared from 
the shoe store; and also Adelaide, Louise 
and Virginia, who had been made aware 
that sis had a beau from the city, all came 
out and had to be introduced and con- 
versed with. Then came supper. After sup- 
per Mr. William took himself off to the 
hotel and his car to the garage and Thelma 
seized the chance to telephone to two peo- 
ple. To Lettie Gaignat to tell her she was 
bringing Mr. William. 

Lettie registered joy, also great slyness: 
“You old cheater!’’ she exclaimed. “I 
knew there was somebody.” 

The other message, which was more diffi- 
cult, was to Ray Bowles. Thelma explained 
as well as she could that Mr. William 
Hardy had arrived quite unexpectedly and 
that her mother thought they ought to take 
him to Lettie’s party. She thought she 
heard Ray give a little angry gulp, but she 
must have been mistaken, for his voice was 
perfectly calm and cool when he answered. 
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Pipe for the Worlds 
Largest Greenhouse, — 
and the Home Youll Build 


N the world’s largest greenhouse —at North Wales, % 


Pennsylvania—eighteen miles of Reading Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe distributes the heat which makes 
80,000 rose plants bloom as well in January as in 
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ports this enormous glass structure Reading Genuine 
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both steel and Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe were used. 
The steel pipe quickly corroded, causing costly replacements. 
The Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe resisted the corroding 
elements so well that its rate of depreciation proved less than 
one per cent per year—and the original pipe appears as good 


as new. 


This experience prompted the specification of Reading Gen- 
uine Wrought Iron Pipe when plans were drawn for this 700-foot 


greenhouse. 


And despite the great amount of moisture, this 


Reading Pipe—which was installed in 1909—shows practically 


no sign of corrosion. 


When you build, or remodel, a 
home, let these facts guide you 
in the selection of Reading— 
the pipe that endures. Consider 
the inconvenience and 
expense of tearing out 
walls, replastering and 
repapering, when con- 
cealed pipe corrodes. 
Think of the cost of 


the piping replacement itself. 
And remember that a siliceous 
slag content gives Reading 
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‘Springs RightBack Into Shape’ 


OLDS its shape and 
. yields to every move- 
ment because of the 
“Elasticoat” stitch. : 
Reinforced, shape-keeping 
shoulders. Exact fit. 
Unbreakable button holes. 
Sag-proof pockets. Heather 
colors. Reasonably priced. 
At department, sporting goods 
’. stores; men’s furnishers, 


Write“Elasticoat”, 330.N. 16th St:, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for free booklet 
“Achievements of Mankind” 
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With Plug at- 
tached $11.50 


The Master 
Hand 


The touch of a master 
musician is readily 
distinguished from that of an inferior 
when heard through an Automatic 
Electric Head Set. It, too, is the 
product of a master hand. 


Thirty years of telephone engineering has 
so perfected it that the natural tone qual- 
ity of voice or instrument is faithfully 
reproduced. Ask your Radio Dealer first. 
JOBBERS AND DEALERS—Write for discounts and 
full particulars about our Jobber-Dealer plan. 


Automatic Electric 
Company 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers 
of the Automatic Telephone in 


Use the World Over, 
HOME OFFICEAND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


| Send for this Repair Book 


Why spend dollars for motor and 
household repairs when a few 
cents’ worth of SMOOTH-ON 


IRON CEMENT NO. 1 willdo? 
Write for FREE book and learn how 
Smooth-On can save you many dollars. 
Smooth-On is sold by Hardware and Gen- 


eral Stores in 6-oz., 1-lb. and 5-lb. tins. 
Also in larger sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 50-SS, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 
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“Why, look here, Thel—I’ll just slip 
round and take Lucy—probably your 
friend, being a stranger, would think it was 
odd if we three went together.” 

Thelma felt a queer wish to cry as she 
hung up the receiver. First Lucy, then 
Mr. William, dividing her from Ray. 
There was only one thing to do, and that 
was not to let anybody know. She must 
look and act as if she was pleased to death 
to have Mr. William. She could, she re- 
flected, be proud, if she couldn’t be happy. 

And it would be useless to say that 
Thelma didn’t get a thrill by bringing Mr. 
William to that party. He was in superb 
white flannel. And he was from New York. 
And he was much better looking than Bob 
Thomas or Frank Tuttle, the local Beau 
Brummell. And he was awfully nice to 
everyone—no reason why he shouldn’t be, 
but he seemed really to enjoy himself. The 
girls revolved around him like moths be- 
fore a candle. And one and all, they ac- 
cused Thelma of knowing all the time that 
he was coming. After a while she stopped 
denying it. 

Ray Bowles kept away from her, though 
she went up to him and explained to him, 
specially, all over again about Mr. William. 
He made no special comment and he asked 


| her to dance, twice, and that was all. And 


he was dancing all evening with Lucy. 
Thelma reminded herself to be proud, so 
she danced and laughed and flirted with 
everyone and gave an excellent impersona- 
tion of a radiantly happy girl. At times she 
almost deceived herself. But it seemed to 
her an interminable evening, and it got 
harder and harder to smile. 

Going home in the moonlight she relapsed 
intosilence and unapproachableness. Young 
Mr. William, for all his metropolitan fin- 
ish, was afraid to say anything, but it was 
obvious that he had a great deal to say. 
He would have continued the late porch 
conversation with an iota of encouragement. 
But he didn’t get it. 

“T’m tired,’”’ remarked Thelma at the 
gate. “T have a headache. And I suppose 
you'll be going on tomorrow. It was very 
nice to have this little glimpse of you. 
Good-by.”’ 

“Oh, no—I can’t go on tomorrow,”’ said 
Mr. William in a voice of panic most un- 
usual in such a sophisticated man of the 
world. “‘ My car has got to have a thorough 
overhauling. I can’t go for two or three 
days. Besides—well—anyway—you won’t 
mind if I call sometime tomorrow, will 
you?” 


She had wished herself into this. Be- 
sides, she must be polite. “‘Oh, no—you 
might call—certainly,’”’ she conceded. ‘“‘In 


the evening. Good night.” 

And she made up her mind that when he 
cameshe’d have the porch literally crammed 
with people. She wouldn’t have a minute 
alone with him short of being sandbagged 
and dragged off. So there, Mr. William, 
with your white flannels! Ray Bowles 
looked a thousand times nicer in his old 
gray suit. And he was a thousand times 
nicer. He didn’t get drunk and insult de- 
fenseless women! But here her sense of hu- 
mor intervened. Mr. William drunk was 
more amusing than Mr. William sober, and 
not a whit more terrifying. 

Her mother stealthily opened the door 
of her room as Thelma came upstairs. 

“Havea nice time, dear?”’ she whispered. 

“*So-so.”’ 

Mrs. Morris hesitated wistfully—she 
had long ago learned the lesson that 
mothers cannot compel their daughters’ 
confidences, no matter how much they may 
long for them. 

“Mr. Hardy seems to be a very pleasant 
young man,” she ventured. 

Thelma sighed. ‘Oh, he’s all right,’’ she 
returned wearily, “only he hasn’t got much 
sense. G’night, darling muzzer.”’ 

She kissed her mother and went on 
resolutely. There wasn’t anything she could 
tell. And she felt that if she said what 
she thought about Mr. William she’d use 
language unbecoming a lady. Yet once she 
had actually admired the man! Incredible! 

Of course he didn’t wait until evening to 
call. He was on the front porch by 9:30 
the next morning. Thelma telephoned for 
Jen and Lettie and Bob Thomas. And who 
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should come driving in but Ray Bowles, 
and he stopped and joined them. 

“T’m having a vacation, too, while 
Thelma’s home,” he announced cheerfully. 

He talked a great deal to Mr. William. 
They got on very well. Then someone 
proposed they should take a picnic lunch 
out to the Falls and eat it there, and Mrs. 
Morris said she’d let them have a chocolate 
cake she’d just made, and Jen’s mother 
contributed beaten biscuit and chicken 
salad, and the boys went downtown and 
bought ginger ale and olives and candy, and 
Ray said they’d stop at a farm and buy a 
watermelon, and before you knew it they 
were off. Mr. William was just as popular 
today as he had been the day before. 
Thelma looked at him now and then to see 
if he was really enjoying this small-town 
stuff as much as he seemed to be, but she 
could detect no slightest sign of simulation. 

They all piled into Ray’s car and packed 
the lunch in any old way. As they passed 
Lucy Whelan’s she was out front and 
waved to them. 

“Too bad we couldn’t take her too,” 
said Ray.’ 

“But she’d be an extra girl,’’ objected 
Jen. 

“An extra-nice girl,’’ said Ray. 

So that was how the picnic was spoiled 
for Thelma. She would have liked to slap 
Ray Bowles, and Lucy Whelan too. It was 
her sole consolation that none of the others 
could possibly guess how she felt, for 
wasn’t she right there with a perfectly 
stunning city suitor who’d come all the way 
from New York just to see her? If Mr. 
William was nothing else he was an excel- 
lent smoke screen. 

After the lunch Thelma slipped away 
from the crowd and went off to a quiet spot 
beside the falls. She sat down and looked 
at the silvery veil of water, and tried to 
compose her mind. Ever since Mr. William 
had arrived she had wished him to go, and 
it wasn’t working at all. He was talking 
about staying the week out now. Thelma 
gritted her teeth. Most of her wishing was 
centered in one now—she wished that 
she’d never begun wishing. It was a silly 
game. And a dangerous one. 

The dreary picnic was over at last, and 
in pleasant idling summer fashion they 
decided that since it was so late they might 
as well stop at the Tennis Club and finish 
up the day with a few sets. Mr. William, 
it appeared, was keen on tennis. Thelma 
and Mr. William thereupon played Bob 
Thomas and Lettie, and beat them to 
smithereens. Thelma’s prowess increased, 
if possible, Mr. William’s interest in her. 
And though she had successfully kept 
away from any twosing with him, she could 
feel that he wasn’t to be denied much 
longer. The man had something in his 
mind to say and he was going to say it. 
Suddenly Thelma took fiery resolution. 
Let him say it. Let him say it and get out 
of town. That was all she wanted. While 
they were playing tennis Ray had left— 
presumably to run around and tell Lucy 
how sorry he was that she wasn’t on the 
picnie with them. Mr. William was due to 
suffer for that. 

He’d be around after supper, he had 
said. Thelma snatched a quiet moment in 
the hammock, to think about it. It would 
mean that she would have to get a new job 
when she went back to New York. She 
couldn’t stay at Hardy & Son’s. Heresy 
unbidden crept upon her. She didn’t want 
to go back to that grimy, hurried, lonely 
city. She didn’t want a desk and office 
hours and executive prerogatives. She 
looked through the window into the lamp- 
lit sitting room and saw her father and 
mother sitting together in companionable 
silence. They were both reading. Now and 
then they exchanged a word, with complete 
understanding. Once her mother laughed 
at her father and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, you old 
foolish!”” Pretty nice, all that. And yet, 
they were not prominent people. And her 
mother would never have qualified as a 
leader of her sex toward freedom and in- 
dependence. 


Young Mr. William at this juncture 


strode up the walk like a conquering hero. 
He, too, had determined that he would say 
his say. Thelma rose from the hammock 
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and they settled at the other end 
porch in the delicious summer tw 

“Tt’s beautiful here,’’ said your 
William. 

He cleared his throat and went ¢ 
never knew people in little town: 
so jolly, so—worthwhile.”’ 

It was an unfortunate speech. 
many people in the city feel supe 
nothing,’ observed Thelma cold] 

Mr. William did not feel the ch 
they do,” he agreed with her 
“This town, with its homes and its 
fulness and its jolly social life—goo 
why am I raving on about th 
Thelma, don’t you know why I 
came because I’d said somethin 
when I was drunk that I wanted 
to you sober. I’m crazy about yor 
you know it? And can’t you b 
crazy about me?”’ He put out a pos 
assured hand. 

Thelma’s heart pounded dou 
but her voice didn’t falter. “I ] 
she conceded, “‘but that’s all. I’m 
love with you. I never could be.” 

The assured hand fell. “But— 
stammered Mr. William. “I ¢ 
you so much—not that I sup 
weighs with you.” 

“It doesn’t,’ said Thelma. Eve 
moment she remembered to uphold w 
place in the outer world. “‘I can get 
thing I want myself. Don’t say any 
more, Mr. William. I don’t love y; 
I never could.” 

“T never saw a girl like you—ant 
all this way—Thelma, look—isn 
any hope for me? I’m simply 
you, I tell you—I can’t give you uy 

He was pleading as a spoiled chile 
That’s all he was—a spoiled child. 
man at all. i 

“No—no.”’ 

“You’re in love with somebody 
demanded Mr. William. ; 

“T certainly am!” cried Thelms 
ing in the dark, but honest. 

“‘Are you engaged to him?”’ 
Thelma’s honesty suffered a 
lapse. She was going to end this noy 
and for all. “Yes, lam. It’s RayE 
We’ve been engaged for years. An 
him—dearly.”’ This last, at least, W 
and she said it with utter convicti 
That settled it. And after Mr, 

had gone she sat there in the grow: 
ness, appalled at her lying. 

“But oh, I wish it was true— 
was true!” she sighed. 

She kept very still. The famil 
think she and Mr. William had gone 
walk or to see some of the girls. 

She was sitting there as the cloe 
nine and Ray’s familiar slouchit 
came along the street and turned 1 1 
Morris front yard. 

“Thel,”’ said a low voice. 

“T’m over here—by myself, R 
answered. 

He stepped quietly up to the 
walked over to her, put his arms 
her and kissed her like a starvec 
Thelma gasped, but kissed him baelk 

“T hear we’re engaged,’ he si 
ently. ‘It’s all right with me, hon 
why didn’t you let me know soone 
I’ve been suffering the torment 
damned seeing that young ten-th 
dollar beauty, with his white suits 
car and everything, hovering roun 
if he had a right to. And you en 
him something outrageous.” 

pdidnit.s 

“You did too. And he simply b 
money. I was pretty sick, I adn 
before that you were so set on 
and being a picture in the Sunda 
ment among our well-known wot 
ers, et cetera.” 

“JT was an awful fool,’ she t 
without a qualm for those lost glo 

She reflected, her cheek hard ag 
old gray coat, that, anyway, Ray! 
and if he went on as he’d starte 
certainly be prominent people. | 
Mrs. Legislator Bowles, and then } 
gressman Bowles, and maybe Mrs 
or Mrs. President Bowles. Ther 
telling. It was perfectly evident 
she’d have to do was to wish for i 


ou know what you can do, al- 
{ Diamond Mike in the easy, 
ay he had with the women. 

* asked his companion sharply. 
1 marry me,”’ he said, and re- 
he said it that it wasn’t such an 
5 now as it had been. He might 
ve her, tie her up to him some 
rarily anyhow. 

e foolish some more,”’ she said 

eavy voice of an indifferent 

ch is worse than scorn. 

it,’ he persisted. 

¢ was broken into again by the 
the chorus taken up at the 

id the room: 

, Gladys Gay, 

' have to say, 

ove your siyle, 

ur winning smile 


ming chorus ending, the second 

in the high, metallic voice of 
er, and the two at the table be- 
ttice screen could go on with 


it,” repeated Diamond Mike 
sing on the sincerity act now he 


“Just to show you 
shen think of you, I see you’ve 
arls still with you.”’ 

-yet,’’ she answered, looking up 
<ened curiosity. 
sake them.”’ She looked at him 
tion in her eyes. ‘“‘Go on! Let 
‘m.’ 

hand unclasped the lustrous 
‘ner neck and laid it in his palm. 
‘the idea?’”’ she asked doubt- 
aluctant to let them go. 
ur eyes,’ he said. She stared. 
She did it. ‘‘Put your hands 
’ She did so. ‘‘Open them,” 
mgth, and showed her the 
qe case. 

it?’’ she asked. 

ttle thing to show you, so 
wy I never think of you,” 
ind Mike, and he handed 
nd costly box to her. 
whis?”’ she asked again. 
> for the shiny necklace.” 
e said in a rather expres- 
ce, starting to open the 
her face changed as she 
hat she saw there. Her 
‘d more lustrous, more liv- 
elicately and wonderfully 
‘than ever before. 
| them, don’t it?” asked 
ike. ‘‘It brings them right 
shing you ever saw.” 
loes,” said the big girl. 
‘same box they have for 
ws,” explained Diamond 


” she said, 
Ting out suddenly 
'g it around her 
ie. I won’t leave 
Lin it and take the 
at’ssure. They’ve 
off my neck yet, 
on’t ! ” 

hat. I don’t want 
id Diamond Mike 
‘tyoucan put them 
back- , 
dok at 
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girl with abrupt awkwardness. ‘It’s one 
grand box. I’m going back now and leave 
it in the dressing room. I’m on next.” 

The Gay girl’s chorus was reaching its 
third and last repetition, with the shrill, 
hard soprano of the woman piercing it, 
and ended in a crash of cymbals and drum 
from the grotesque negro jazz band, and 
applause and laughter and whistling. 

There was dancing again, and it was 
time for the next act —the singing of the 
girl who had just been with Mike Flynn, 
that he had just put that new trick over 
with. Mary Fireside they called her on the 
bill. She went on in mother songs with 
an act to offset Gladys Gay. It»was an 
idea of Jake Rose. He had got her first out 
of a little starving church choir, somewhere 
out in the suburbs, where she had come 
from out in the country somewhere, think- 
ing she could work along and get her voice 
educated, as girls do by the hundred. 

The act went fine for a while, especially 
when the boys were all coming home from 
war, hanging around the city looking for 
jobs and not finding them. It knocked 
them dead, and the rest of the crowd with 
them. Mother songs always go well in the 
underworld. So they named her Mary 
Fireside and put her on as a contrast to 
Gladys Gay. 

She came on now, tall and slow and 
quiet-looking, her hair in a low knot at the 
back of her head, and her white dress as 
simple as a country high-school girl’s at 
graduation time. And at her neck, for the 
last three weeks or so, that simple, inexpen- 
sive string of artificial pearls. Nothing 
much to see; the department stores carry 
them at prices down to almost nothing. 
But they went better than anything else 
with that costume. 

She came on and in her rich low soprano 
voice, almost a contralto, began her first 


“Say, Old:Timer, Take a Look at This,’ He Said With an Ostentatious Lightness 
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song, a sob starter, as she stood with her 
hands clasped before her: 


Oh, mother mine, when city lights 

Shine long and blue on glistening streets, 
I hear your soft voice calling me, 

And this the call it still repeats: 


My boy, my boy, come home to me! 
The night is come, the day is sped. 
Forget the years! 
Forget the tears! 
Let mother tuck you in the bed. 


The audience held silent, the spell of the 
mother song still strong upon them, the 
worse together with the better, and always 
more affected. Out of the audience two 
men stared with special earnestness—one, 
Diamond Mike Flynn; the other, the tall, 
lean, drawn-faced boy at the other table 
ahead of his beside the wall; the young ex- 
soldier from the hospital whom Diamond 
Mike had been looking over with Jake 
Rose. His deadly weariness gone, tense 
with the feverish tenseness of a sick boy, he 
gazed at the white-gowned singer as if he 
would never see her face or hear her voice 
again. But Diamond Mike did not see him 
now. He himself was watching, with steady 
critical eyes, the singer and the singer’s 
throat. 

She had an encore from the first, and was 
singing a second and less sobful song, whose 
refrain the audience evidently knew well: 


Oh, take me back the road to happy childhood! 
Back, back before another day is done, 
Where the locusts’ song comes droning from 
the wildwood, 
Andthe golden grain lies sleeping in the sun. 


The studying eyes of Diamond Mike 
Flynn were satisfied at last. There they 
hung—the pearls! An expert could not 
have told there had been an exchange from 
that distance. There they hung, on the 
throat of that cheap cabaret singer, seen by 
every eye—and absolutely hidden! He had 
pulled the trick, and not many minutes too 
soon, either. 

“Did you get the news yet?” asked a 
voice behind him. 

Looking around, Flynn saw the face of 
his own gunman, the long, joyless features 

of his own particular henchman, 
Jokes Duggan. 

“No. What?’ asked Flynn, 
twisting his body around. 

**One-Fin Feeney 
and Black Hand Joe 
just had it out in 
Hocus-Pocus Alley.”’ 

“What happened?” 
asked the still-faced 
Flynn. 

“Joe gave it to him 
on’ the ivory with the 
butt, and One-Fin got 
him through the lung.” 

“Will either one of 
them croak?” 

“The wop, maybe, 
but not Feeney. 
They’ve rushed them 
both to the hospital.” 

**Ah, hah,” said Dia- 
mond Mike. 

“And Jack Geegan 
wants to see you, so 
he says,’ continued 
Flynn’s henchman. 
“FHe’s got something 
important to go over 
with you.” 

“T’ll see him tomor- 
row—not tonight,” 
said Diamond Mike 
unemotionally. 


vill 


T NOON next day, 
a comfortable hour 
for a labor grafter to 
start business after his 
customary night life, 
Diamond Mike Flynn 
passed up in the small 
rattly elevator of the 
morgue and into the 
hallway of the second 
story again on his way 
to his appointment 
with Smiling Jack 
Geegan, the man who 
wes last night had almost 
“s certainly been in the 
plan to rob him. 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a‘ touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops ach- 
ing, then shortly you lift it right off. Doesn't 
hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the ‘‘hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Idward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Give it for Christmas 


WAYS in good taste—of exquisite 

ey AO ee eee eee operation 

| —made in solid gold, gold-filled, ster- 

«| lingsilver, silver-filled, longand short 
[ —all absolutely guaranteed. 


ha $1.00 to $50.00 b 
&) Gold-filled —Engine- turned - $5.00 
“ Plain =. = 3.00 
Silver-filled—Chased  - 1.75 
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Send remittance direct if your dealer cannot 
supply you. Beautifully illustrated booklet 
showing many styles on request. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
218 Fifth Ave. Dept. P New York i 
Makers a the Celebrated VENUS Pencils 


YOUR SPARE TIME 


Let us tell you 


can be turned into money. 


how hundreds of our men and women sub- 


scription workers earn a dollar an hour. Address 

The Curtis Publishing Company, 882 Inde- 

pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
guide book and “RECORD OF 


ATENTS. INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
fa Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
2 > Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 


8111 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


WRITE for free illustrated 
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From start to finish, Biflex Bumpers are 
built solely to afford greatest bumper 
protection. Less protection is inade- 
quate to insure the safety of lives and 
car investment. 
VES 

Biflex double bars of tough, springy steel 
block bumpers of all heights—resist the 
most terrific crashes in traffic collisions. 
The broad bumping area takes blows 
from any direction. 


SV VE 


Full looped ends make Biflex a complete 
spring. This, combined with exacting 
resiliency, provides recoil which enables 
Biflex to cushion shocks. 

Vee 
Biflex Brackets are designed specially for 
each make of car. Fit perfectly—make 
Biflex an integral part of car. Brackets 
never come loose, slip or rattle. Biflex 
Bumpers and Brackets are guaranteed 
against breakage for one year. 

VES 
The beauty and finish of Biflex reflect 
the pride Biflex manufacturers take in 
building Quality Bumpers. The distinc- 
tion Biflex imparts to cars is in keeping 
with its superior protection. 
There’s only one Biflex—the original, 
double-barred Bumper, proportioned to 
car weight. Insist that only bumpers 
bearing the Biflex Mark be put on your 
car. See your dealer. 
$21to $28. Westof Rocky Mountains, $1.50 additional. 
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He viewed the scene of his escape with a 
smileless face but just a glint of satisfaction 


_in his eye. He did not know yet what the 
| two had in their minds when they attacked 
' him—whether they had definite knowledge 


that he had double-crossed them or had 


| just gone after him on the general principle 


that he might have done so. On the whole 
he believed they knew something, but 
not all. 

But however much they knew, his loot 
was no longer on him now. It was put 
away, safely hidden in the last place in the 
world where they would find it. And until 
they found it, or gave up hoping that they 
could force it from him, he was safe from 
any repetition of the hold-up of the night 
before, or from assassination; so long at 


| least as the men at the hospital did not die, 
| as he understood now they were not going 
| to do. His enemies wouldn’t hold him up 


again when they knew he wouldn’t be fool 
enough, after that last night, to carry the 
stuff around on him any longer; and they 
certainly would not kill the man who had 
the only knowledge of where the stuff was 
hidden until they had tried every move 
they knew to get it out of him. 

It was to see what their next move would 
be that Diamond Mike had come here. 
With undisturbed face he opened the door 
and walked in. There was no one in the 
bare room, as he knew would be the case at 
this hour, but the man he was seeking. 

He got up, a long, loose-knit figure, from 
where he was sitting at his yellow roll-top 
desk in the farther right-hand corner of the 
room, beyond the tall old iron safe. The 
crooked smile of the street joker raised 
the corner of his long, comical upper lip, in 
the perennial humor of the underworld, 
which reduces all things, good and bad, to 
absurdity. 

‘“What the hell’s going on here, Mike?” 
he asked in a tone of flippant amusement. 

‘“Where?”’ asked Diamond Mike Flynn 
briefly, watching, keeping it up to him. 

‘Out here, last night,’’ he replied, push- 
ing his thumb toward the hallway. ‘“‘ What 
were you—trying to get yourself killed?”’ 

“You ought to know,’’ responded Flynn, 
pushing him along. 

‘Sure I know! And you do, probably, 
by this time,’’ he returned promptly, his 
eyes shining with suppressed laughter, his 
clown’s face twisted into a still more 
grotesque contortion of comicality. “It 
was a scream. Those two birds out to kill 


| one another and you stepping in between, 


in the hallway, and almost getting yours.”’ 


No answering smile kindled in the face of* 


Flynn, or any other expression that was 
readable, at this daring and preposterous 
lie. 

“You gave him one hell of a toss—that 


_ Fingo,’’ continued Geegan. 


“T wish I’d killed him.” 

“You did—damn near.” 

Flynn gave a grunt—waiting, sizing up 
his play. 

“Where have you been anyhow?’’ in- 
quired the other, going on with it. ‘Didn’t 
you know before that Black Hand Joe and 
his wops were out after Feeney?”’ he lied on 
glibly. 

“‘T heard something,’’ said Flynn, letting 
him go on, helping him. 

“But not till too late, huh?’’ said Smil- 


| ing Jack Geegan, reaching over and placing 


his persuasive hand upon the knee of the 
other man, who had now seated himself 
beside his desk—‘“‘till they almost got the 
old boy.” 

Diamond Mike’s mouth relaxed into the 
least possible fraction of a wise smile. Let 
him work along, the liar! He could go as 
far as he did! 

“Then after that they got after each 
other direct, huh?”’ he said. 

**Sure,’’ replied Geegan, smiling on at 
the humor of the thing. “They cut out 


_ knocking strangers in the head and got 


” 


down to work. 
““How are they—the two dumb-bells?’’ 
asked Flynn finally. 
“They’re coming out all right. But 
Feeney first, of course. The wop will take 
a longer rest. His lung’s punched, and he 


| made a mistake too. He’ll find it out when 


he gets out. That One-Fin boy is bad—you 
know that,’”’ he said, looking with sudden 
soberness at Flynn. 

“T can’t hold him, that’s all, when he 
gets out after a guy like he’s after that 


'wop. He’ll get him sure, just as soon as 


they turn him out of the hospital. God 
help the wop! That phony-handed boy is 
the devil. Did you ever watch him when 
he’s ready to go out on a job,’’ he con- 
tinued, “fooling around, playing tricks 
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with that shiny hand—educating 
calls it? When he gets funny, shows 
his tricks with it, it’s time to takeas 
“T guess that’s right,’”’ assented F] 
“He reminds me always of a cat, y 
out his claws on the carpet. After 
it sets me all of a-quiver. It’s they 
looking thing in the first place, and y 
starts to open and shut by itself 
where I get off.”’ ‘a 
“Tt is a kind of a wild sight,” eo) 
Flynn. ; 
“But say, Mike,’’ went on the plaj 
confidential voice, moving on t 
ground, “I sometimes think we y 
mistake—you and me—in this 
thing.”’ 
“A mistake, huh?” 
“With that wop. You can’t tell} 
them. They’re not like white men. T 
got no judgment. If Feeney don’t 
he’s liable to get loose any time an 
over the whole outfit. What we ou 


on Diamond Mike’s thick knee—“yw] 
ought to have done was to form a | 
man’s union—just us two. We migh 
to do it yet,’’ he said, lowering his voi} 


knock off this one.” | 
“We might at that,’’ said Flynr 
coming along with him, waiting, 
what that smiling liar’s play was g 
be when he finally opened it all ot. 
All this stuff was a lie, of course| 
this man must know without a doub 
he knew it was a lie. But he was wi 


wasn’t quite sure what.. Was he just 
ing notice on him how bad Feeney 
he sent him after you? Was he just {| 
him out on a proposition to double 
the wop, to have his one-armed mu 
bump him off after he got out 

hospital, if Flynn would split the graf 
what? He certainly seemed to have 
thing up his sleeve. | 

But there was one thing, anyho 
Diamond Mike Flynn. They were’ 
any position to go after him rough, n¢ 
stuff was no longer on him. He wa: 
now these boys in the hospital were’ 
to pull through. For none of them j 
business for his health, any more tha 
other labor grafter, or for the pleas 
murdering. What they were after w; 
stuff—the thing he had hidden, and I 
safe as long as he kept the hiding 
from them; and they had hoped thai 
could some way get to it—or to him— 
they certainly could not do with him 

He wondered when he left him—c 
best of terms—just what the idea wa 
Smiling Jack Geegan was working a 
to with him, and didn’t want to brir 
quite yet. He could hardly think he 
tease him around to dividing up by 
sweet smiles. But if it wasn’t that, 
was it? Merely a play for more ti 
watch him, or to hunt for the stuff? 

“Hunt, damn you, if you want to, 
Flynn to himself. ‘‘You’ll not find it: 
it is now—not in one million years!’ 

He had it placed right now, so far a! 
were concerned, in a hiding place - 
even a labor grafter would not thi 
look. The whole game was shifted fo 
He needn’t watch them now. They 
watch him, and meanwhile he’d be ¥ 
ing something else. 

Like many a crook before him, he'd 
his whole stake on a woman, and wh: 
did under the circumstances—you Wa 
the woman! 

He had to laugh the next few d 
waiting, watching Geegan’s play—at: 
his men out shadowing him. He | 
cheap detective agency on him dai 
night. He couldn’t use his own men 
urally. Flynn would know them. £ 
knew this other crowd almost as 
They had used them once to guar 
headquarters, to keep the police fron 
ing around nights and getting gay. 

He had to laugh. They followed I 
there to the Rose Palace every night, 
he dropped in to take a look at th 
There it hung, the whole thing, fro 
neck; beforé everybody’s eyes, inel 
theirs and Geegan’s, for that matter, 
he came in with that new queen | 
almost every night. All unseen, abso 
hidden, absolutely safe from them © 
body else! A string of department 
jewelry which nobody would think of 
after fastened to a cheap cabaret singe 
wouldn’t lose it for the world. at 
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‘(Continued from Page 146) 
chief and only thing for him under 
umstances was to keep on playing 
‘with the girl, which he did, and had 
ydoing for that matter for the last 
or so. But not too much; not any 
shan he had in the past with twenty 
. But he’d put her in a good safe 
nights too. He’d fixed her up when 
got interested in her, with a widow 
lw; an old Irish woman as honest as 
. y was long, who kept a good straight 
only thing was, she might get mixed 
hh some other man some way. As far 
| knew, there had been absolutely 
ig like that to date. She was a cold, 
t thing off the stage. He had never 
a word about anybody until this 
stale about her and this dying soldier 
ihis Gay girl was trying to worry him 


‘yu can laugh,”’ she kept telling him 
‘put there’s something on there.” 
‘sah?”’ he said, watching her to see 
iuch she thought she was fussing him. 
, so? ” 

two they were talking about were 
ier again, at another table, in back of 
/ somewhere. He’d seen her with him 
wr twice lately. 

aey’ve got to telling each other how 
; how rotten the world is; 


ty; how they ought to get back to 
irginia or Carolina or Ohio or Cass 
yy, or wherever it is in the country 
»oth come from.” 

ist like her songs.” 

ire! Back to the old home in Cass 
xy, where all is good and pure, and 
aens!”’ 

‘ith her singing as they go, huh?” 
Jouldn’t it knock you for a home run? 
s all it is—she singing mother songs 
ypnotizing him, and he coming back 
ling her how wonderful, howwhite and 
-she is! And she getting to believe 
self, and starting in acting like a 
x song to him. The two of them 
round and round, getting themselves 
yund up like a clock.” 

s bad as that, huh?”’ said Mike Flynn, 
ing to her put out that stuff. 

es; and you want to keep busy; keep 
aye on them, if you don’t want them 
and fly the coop on you some day— 
to the good old country home.”’ 

e’ll be dead first,’’ said Flynn. 

‘0, that’s half the idea. She’ll take 
yack to the good old country where 
both came from first, and cure him 
oe songs.”’ 

Tho told you all this?’’ he asked her. 
obody. They don’t have to. I can 


‘ou make me smile,’’ said Flynn. 
wouldn’t take up with a thing like 

‘not in a thousand years. He’s only 

er cent alive. I bet, if the truth was 

n, he crawls out the fire escape at the 

tal to get here.” 

‘ou don’t get it at all,’”’ she said, argu- 

“That’s the whole thing.”’ 

That is?’’ 

yhen they get to mothering them; 
they get to pitying and mothering 
. I know women.” 

eah, I’ve known a few myself,’ said 
ond Mike Flynn. 

‘ou’ve got us wrong, that’s all,’’ she 
aim, getting a little excited, arguing; 
and all the men. We never were so 
is you make us.”’ 

Vhat’ll she do—put him in bed and 
in washing? He can’t pay for a 

‘e meal.’ 

‘ou’ve got us wrong, that’s all,’’ she 


again. 
have, huh? I know you like the face 
y Own watch. You all talk wild and 
thy about what you’ll do and won’t do. 
when you come down to it you’ve got 
ve it soft—all of you. What you want 
mey, clothes, easy times.” 
2 kept saying “‘ You’ve got us wrong.’’ 
was the only answer the girl could 
ind she’s a good straight girl, if you 
the truth,” she added finally. 
don’t doubt that,” he told her. “I’m 
saying you’re all alike when it comes to 
ng the money. And when it comes to 
ete, with a bird with nothing of his 
but a yor for the undertaker I’ll bet 
ast dollar in the world that it never 
de pulled off.’’ 
E to smile afterward when he 
of those last words, for that was 
it what he had done—bet his last 
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dollar almost on this thing, on keeping this 
girlfin hand. 

He thought it over while the Gay girl 
went on talking, and he saw, no matter 
how sure he was or how much he thought he 
knew those girls or how much of that stuff 
the Gay girl was giving him was bunk, 
there was no use of taking unnecessary 
chances; and certainly no harm in keeping 
right on with this singer of his and tying 
her to him while the tying was good. For 
he saw now he had his pearls planted there, 
probably, for a good while. And there 
would be just one danger, right along, of 
some other man, some younger man than 
he was, suddenly looming up on the horizon 
and cutting inside him. So he made up his 
mind he’d press the thing, start on that 
idea he’d gone over with Rose, of letting 
her out of her cabaret job when Flynn gave 
the nod and getting another girl in her 
place. She’d come flying and fall sobbing 
into his arms after that. It would cut out 
any wild ideas, if she had them, of starting 
playing with a starving sick man, when 
neither one of them had enough to buy a 
meal in an armchair lunch room. 


Ix 


S IT happened, while he was thinking 
about it things were already working 
his way. The two that they were talking 


about were starting on a quarrel at another | 


table in the Rose Palace. The ex-soldier 


had reached over the table to her ina pause | 
in their talk and taken hold of her necklace. | 
“Listen,’’ he asked her, “‘what are these | 


things?” 

‘Oh, just a little string of cheap things 
I got,’’ she told him, drawing them back 
from him. 

“They don’t look so cheap to me,’’ he 
said, watching her with a suspicious look in 


is eye. 

“Well, they are.” 

“They’re pearls, aren’t they?”’ he asked 
her, looking up. She laughed out loud. 

“What do you think they’d cost if they 
were?’’ she asked him. He shook his head. 
“Anywhere from half a million up,’’ she 
stated largely. 

‘What are they then?”’ he asked. ‘Just 
phony?”’ 

“Phony, yes. What would they be?’ 

“They don’t look so to me,” he stated a 
little sullenly. ‘‘They don’t look so cheap, 
anyhow.”’ 

“They make them now so they’re just 


like the real,’’ she said, holding the beads | 


up so she could get a glimpse of them be- 
neath her chin. 

“See that one with the pink in it? 
Isn’t that a great imitation?” 

“You didn’t get that at any department 
store,’’ he came back, interested in the sus- 
picion in his mind more than in the coloring 
of jewels, real or false. She didn’t answer. 
“Who gave it to you?’ he asked doggedly. 

“What’s that to. you?” 

“Was it that old guy—that little slick 
one with the glass bottle in his necktie?”’ 

“What if it was?”’ 

“Mary, can’t you see what kind of a 
thing he is?’’ he asked her earnestly. “‘And 
what he’s after?” 

“What is he?’”’ she returned defiantly. 

“You know,” he insisted, ‘‘as well as I 
do. Give it back to him won’t you?” he 
urged, trying to catch her eye. 

“Why?” she answered, not letting him 
do so. 

“Because I ask you to, if for nothing 
else.”’ 

“Why?’’ she repeated warmly. ‘You 
don’t believe 2 

“No, but I can’t have it, that’s all! I 
can’t see you indebted to that cheap girl- 
chaser. Give it back to him and square it 
all up.”’ 

“T couldn’t now, anyway,’’ she persisted, 
arguing, with no intention of doing what 
he asked her to. 

“Couldn’t what?” he said, and stared. 

“Square it up, really; not by giving it 
back the way you say.” 

“Why not?” 

“Not square it right.’ 

“Why not, couldn’t you?”’ 

“What could he do with it?”’ she asked, 
resisting him, still arguing—anything that 
came into her head. ‘‘He couldn’t sell 
them back, could he? Who’d give him 
what he gave for it—a necklace of phony 
pearls? He’d be out that much, anyhow, 
and I’d be out the pearls. So what good 
would it do anybody?” she argued on at 
random. 

He considered her improvised arguments 
panty. with the seriousness of a boy in 

ove. 
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Housewife and Grocer 


An invincible team. When housewife and 
grocer work together for better home-keeping and 
better store-keeping they are both benefited. 


And the reason for this is very simple. 


The grocer keeps a clean store with Sherer Counters for his bulk 
foods, such as dried fruits, crackers, etc. 


The sensible housewife, recognizing his effort to meet her ideals 
of cleanliness, patronizes him. 


_This result has been secured by more than seventy thousand 


grocers who have installed Sherer Grocery Counters. 


She; 
1707 C177 
ei 5304 PATENTED 
| “Poags lark S400 tea 
! t] 
| Coun men: 
f te Li W, 
| Bt Tg ant 
°F8 ang gg the po, 8ay + 
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Why he would have lost sales 


| Because fastidious customers, repelled by the clutter of an untidy 


store, stay away. 


Because housewives, anxious to give the family only clean, pure 


foods, hesitate to buy bulk goods that are exposed to contamina- 
tion in open bins, boxes or bags. 


_And the reverse of the picture is equally true— 


Women like to come to the store where the money-saving bulk 


_ goods are displayed behind glass for each selection. 


They like to know that their grocer has adopted such an up-to- 


date method of keeping his bulk foodstuffs clean. 
And so they give him their trade and they praise his store. 


Can you afford to offend the thinking women of your community 
by failing to modernize? Can you longer do without a Sherer 
Counter? 


SHERER-GILLETT CO., 1707 So. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories in Wisconsin Michigan and New York 
Canadian Office and Factory at Guelph, Ontario 


Getting customer co-operation / SHERER-GILLETT CO. 


We want every grocer who would like / 1707 S. Clark Street 


the co-operation of his best customers / Chicago, II. 

to use this coupon: if Gentlemen: Let me know how I can take 
We will explain how you can pay Fy advantage of your special payment plan and 
for a Sherer Counter out of the ? win the support of my best customers. 


money it saves you and the extra / 
sales it makes while you use it 7 
Write today. : 


Name 2 


’ 

’ Street___ ae 
Are you a specialty salesman? 7 
State 


If so, we may be able to offer you ,/_— City 
desirable territory. Please give full “ 
information in your first letter. ’ 


Coupon signed by — 
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LADIES! Here is a stock- 
ing that combines lustre, 
warmth, style and service. 


Ask for Style No. 1775. 


NOTASEME HOSIERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOSIERY 
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“No, I won’t!’”’ she said suddenly, the 
strength of her attraction to the bauble 
mastering her. 

“Suppose I did this,” he persisted, accept- 
ing her arguments at face value, boylike, 
as he did everything about her: ‘‘Suppose 
I said I’d pay you what they cost and 
you could send the money back to him, the 
way you say you’d have to—to be all 
square.”’ 

“And what would you do with the 
pearls?” she asked, staring at him. 

“T’d smash them!” he answered vio- 
lently. 

‘Smash them?” 

“Or anything else that guy gave you!” 
he said bitterly. “‘What did they cost him, 
do you know?”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

“What?” 

“Only a hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars—that’s all.” 

“You know that?” 

“TI do, yes. I saw the mark on them in 
the shop window.’’ 

“Then I’ll get it for you—right off, now.’’ 

“ce You 1 ” 

“Yes, I can get it. I’ve got five hundred 
dollars coming from the Government yet.” 

“‘And I suppose you’d go and tell all 
over just what you wanted it for—adver- 
tise it all over, probably,’’ she said, working 
herself into a passion. ‘‘How suspicious 
you are of me!” 

“T’d be likely to, wouldn’t I? Never in 
this world! You know that,’’ he said ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Come on, Mary! Come on!” he 
urged. 

“No,” she said, justifying herself by an 
increasing anger. “Who are you, anyway, 
to be dictating to me what I do and what I 
wear? Who gave you the idea you owned 
me? I never did—that’s certain.” 

“T never said so.” 

“You'd think 3 

“T don’t think anything, Mary, and you 
know it. You know what I think about 
you. You’re the finest, grandest i? 

“Never mind all that!” 

“Why wouldn’t I say it, after all you’ve 
meant to me? All I want is for you to lose 
those pearls, square yourself—right!” 

“Because you think—you just the same 
as say Ay 

“T don’t say anything. All I want you 
to do is to come out and ——” 

“Then stop wanting, for I won’t do it. 
I won’t give them back or give them up 
not for you or anybody else!”’ she broke in 
abruptly, jumping up on her feet, clutching 
her precious trinket with her left hand. 

‘Look!’’ he said to her, staring up with- 
out rising. ‘‘I suppose you’re going over 
to see that guy now.” 

“T am—if I want to!” 

‘All right for you,’ he warned her—“‘if 
you do!” 

“Never worry,’’ she came back with 
reddened face. ‘‘I’m going right now!”’ 
He sat silent, looking down, as she started 
and stopped to speak again with an angry 
break in her voice. ‘“‘And you ought to be 
proud of yourself for what you’ve been in- 
sinuating about—about me!”’ 

“Insinuating!’’ he repeated dully, look- 
ing up. ‘‘What’d I say? Except that a 
grand fine girl like you ought not to ——” 

“T can’t bawl you out,’’ she broke in 
hotly, ‘‘because you’re sick. But nobody, 
sick or well, can say what you’ve been try- 
ne to say and expect to see me again right 
fo) ee 

When he looked up again she was gone. 
Ill, disheartened, in dull misery, he sat, his 
head propped up on his arm on the table, 
and watched her under his eyebrows as she 
made her way to where Flynn and Gladys 
Gay sat talking; then turned his moody, 
misty blue eyes down again, making rings 
with his wet glass on the table surface. 

“You’ve come back tosee your old friends, 
huh?”’ said Diamond Mike, watching her, 
when she sat down, with that stuff the 
other girl had started still going in his head. 

“T certainly have,’’ she answered, seat- 
ing herself with more emphasis than usual. 
““And I’m glad to be here.” ; 

“T didn’t know but what we’d lost you 
for good,” he said, trying her out. 

“How? To who?” 

“To your new friend over there.”’ 

“Him!”’ she said. ‘I’m off with him for 
good! I’d never have gone along so far as 
this if I hadn’t thought he was a poor sick 
kid and ought to have amusement. But 
now he can amuse himself. I’m through. 
He’s impossible.” 

‘“What are you through for? What’s it 
all about?”’ asked Diamond Mike, winking 
slowly at the girl on the other side, letting 


.now what it was, probably. Ros 


caught out of the corner of his e 


f 
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her see how she had slipped up in 
ideas on this thing. | 

“Never mind what it’s all abor 
might be about you—you can’t tel! 
said, coming back with more of a yj} 
him than he had ever had from her 

“That’s the way to talk,” he said} 
bing it, pushing her along. “When 
do it?” 

“Do what?” 

‘When will you marry me?” | 

“You want to look out. I might] 
ing you up on that one of these day; 
said, giving him a new look that | 
been in her eyes before. 

“T’m waiting,” said Flynn, watchi: 
“T guess it’s most time for me to 
and retire,’’ said the other girl, the }} 
grinning and getting up and going 
some people at another table and || 
them together. ' 

He went on talking with the girl, 
the marrying idea back and forth. }; 
sure now there was something—that; 
thing had her going; and he had m; 
his mind already that, all things cons’ 
he’d better grab her while the grabbi 
good and tie her up to him once and 

She was gay at first—unusually g; 
loud-laughing. Then she started ¢ 
while to get still and blue again. §) 
the blue kind—still and cold and; 
when things went wrong. She s| 
moaning, down in the mouth, the wa 
do sometimes late in the evening. 

“Oh, what’s the use, anyhow?” sh 
all of a sudden. 

“Of what?” he said, studying her 

“Of anything.”’ 

The only thing he could get out | 
was that she was worried about her 

“Tt’s about through,”’ she said; ‘ 
last legs.’’ i 

“You should worry,” he told her,| 

“Well, I do, all right.” | 

“What for?” e 

‘Well, for one reason,”’ she said, t 
off, ‘mother songs are on the skids, | 
it. Look at the movies! The first 
year it was all Way. Down on the 
now it’s all The Arab. Oh, I kn 
watch things—if I don’t talk much 
said, turning her big blue worried-] 
eyes up to him. 

He had to smile inside at her 
there moaning for fear she’d sta) 
death with a hundred thousand anc 
on her neck! 

“So that’s all,”’ he said, going on vi 

“No, that’s not all. Not by any mi 
she came out, letting it all out to 
when it came. “It’s something mor 
that, if you want to know it! It 
boss—that Rose. He’s as good as ti 
I was slipping fast.” 

“He did not!” said Flynn. 

“He did so!” ; 

“Oh!” said Flynn, thinking. H 


! 


started out already on that stuff | 
promised he would feed her. He w 
ginning to scare her about her job. 
here,’’ he said, taking his chance, 1 
came. “Look here, girl. What yo 
to do is to marry me. No fooling. ' 
what you want to do.” | 

“Do you mean that?” she said, 
hard. “Or don’t you?” E | 

“You try me! Just try me!’’ he 
getting her hand. P| 

“T’ll go you,’”’ she said. Her han 
colder than ice. “‘I’ll go you! When 

“Just as soon as I can fix it,” sait 
mond Mike Flynn, nailing the thing 
then and there. | 

He couldn’t marry, as a matter of 
not with one wife living somewhere 
the coast. But there were plenty ol} 
for a man wise at all of getting aroun 
without going clean through and co! 
ting bigamy. Besides, she’d never hi 
was married, probably. There were ! 
few that knew it, anyhow. 3 

Things seemed to be running rig) 
Diamond Mike Flynn now, for it wé 
tainly his play to tie her up—not 
any chances of anybody but him si 
in and getting hold of her. He wa 
satisfied with the way the play wasn} 
when he left her and the Rose Palace) 
the thing all fixed up between the 
went out on the street. 


x 
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ir him already, squaring that ac- 
/9m Hocus-Pocus Alley? It had that 
Diamond Mike, walking steadily on. 
s after midnight. The passers on 
at were few; their footsteps noisy 
lence. Even at that it seemed un- 
-jat anyone would start anything 
jsre in the tall blocks in the middle 
/ty. And yet what did that one care 
hing or anybody, himself included? 
footsteps that echoed Diamond 
from across the silent street now 
the roadway and followed in be- 
In. With a touch of characteristic 
they changed rhythm, hitched and 
dwith Flynn’s own—an improvised 
mockery, a jest of the follower to 
wed—up the silent street. 

mly the adroit mind of Diamond 
jynn saw what he could do if he had 
i2, before the other man came up 
n. He walked steadily forward, 
ae use of will power, his hand in his 
ket, his ears continually strained 
any hurrying of the steps behind 
jere was none. He did not have to 
mut until, reaching it at last, he 
‘nto the side door of an all-night 
‘wre. It was not likely the follower 
sart any trouble in there. 

ond Mike Flynn had no intention, 
, of stopping there himself. Pass- 
ictly through, raising his hand in 
i‘ to the head clerk, he came out 


hallway on the other side. He 
» choices here—one to go to the 
jne to the rear, into the alleyway. 
ded on the alley. From there, if 
», the positions might be reversed. 
d follow up the other man if he 
to do so. 
ined back, pushed out the rear 
1 came out again into the half light 
ier of the city’s alleys. As he did 

aman standing, back against the 
hting a cigarette. 
come to our city!’”’ said One-Fin 
‘without looking up. His artificial 
bld between its smooth forefinger 
= a match which he poised above 


“match box which he held in the 
ind. “Say, old-timer, take a look 
‘ he said with an ostentatious light- 
id striking the match on the box 
ep attention to the management 
nnatural doll-like hand holding it, 
hess his head and cigarette to its 


it that good?” he asked, straight- 
» at last with his light. “‘Ain’t that 
he best educated piece of timber in 
yy. I’m teaching it to play ragtime 
je said, casting away the used match 


‘unguarded anger at the man’s ex- 
‘d insolence. 

what have I run into here?’’ he 
i. “A half-wit operating half a 


er took a long, careful, studious 
ithe pinkish hand. 

hl!” he said, advancing the thing 
Flynn’s face and drawing it back 
ith an absurd and horrible gesture 
Ve and insult. “Don’t get it ex- 
yu poor old has-been! It might get 
d muss you up some.” 

jailed a close smile of mockery as he 
jwhile Flynn’s anger mounted once 
to his throat. 

it’s the fat idea,’’ he asked, “chas- 
around, holding me up at this time 


‘alm,’’ said the maimed man. “Park 
for a moment, poppa. You have 
to fear.’’ 

talk like a full-floating fish!”’ said 
d Mike. “If you’ve got something 
say it! If not I’ll be going along.” 
farted to turn back through the 
0 the block, his right hand still on 
= a in his pocket, as it had been 


t, you poor old stiff!’ said the 
Tiefly, with a sudden shift from 
ty to seriousness. ‘‘Unless you want 
our moldy brains blown out!”’ 

) by?” asked the older man stri- 
S$ hand all set for the shot through 
pocket. He had, for once in his 
gainst a calmness greater than 
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“Not me—if you mean me. Not now!” 
the other said, removing his cigarette with 
ostentatious slowness from his lips with his 
one good hand, not even looking around. 
“T’m here on a different mission, now—a 
mission of love. I’m here, if you want to 
know,’’ he continued now in a matter-of- 
fact voice, ‘‘not to croak you but to save 
your life—for another time,’’ he added, 
not quite able yet to curb his sinister 
jesting. 

“Have it out. What is it?’’ demanded 
Flynn. 

“Do you want to take a peep at it your- 
self?’’ 

“At what?” 

“The automobile; the death chariot 
that’s on your trail from now on.” 

“From now on, huh?’’ responded Dia- 
mond Mike, his usual poise again recov- 
ered. 

“Come on, I’ll show it to you for your- 
self, so you’ll believe it.”’ 

“What do you take me for?” asked 
Flynn, holding back. 

“Come on! Come on!” said the other 
man impatiently. ‘If I’d wanted to get 
you—if I wasn’t out here with orders to 
save your life—how long do you think you’d 
have been in circulation after I’d got out of 
bed? I’d have had you at least twice to- 
night. Have some sense! Get yourself to- 
gether, grandpa! You’re all over the lot, 
like the daisies.”’ 

“Ts that so?’”’ said Mike Flynn. 

“We'll have to get a taxi,’’ responded 
the one-armed man, seeing he had con- 
vinced him. ‘Which way’ll we go? Out 
the alley or through the front?’’ 

“Suit yourself,’’ replied Flynn. 

“You can go out front and come around 
out by here and pick me up.” 

“All right,’’ consented Flynn. 

That was done deliberately. He was 
given the right to pick his own taxi 
driver—no small assurance, as no one knew 
better than Diamond Mike, especially 
after his experiences with that mob when 
he was in on the running of that last taxi 
strike. 

“Tell him to drive you home—on by 
your place. Only keep on going. Tell him 
not to stop when you get there, but go on 
by. They’ll be looking for you. They’ve 
got a flash already that you’ll be coming. 
They had a man on you all the evening at 
the Rose Palace, till he saw you starting 
home, and went on ahead,” said the dyna- 
miter to Flynn, when Flynn stopped and 
took him in the taxi. 

“And you keep back out of sight,’’ he 
directed as they got under way. 

“When do I get let in on all this?”’ Flynn 
asked him. 

“You’ll appreciate it more when you 
see it for yourself and don’t have to take 
my word for it,’”’ the other man replied. 

““Where’ll I see it?”’ 

‘‘Around your place somewhere,’’ an- 
swered Feeney, and stopped there, sticking 
up that phony hand all at once. “Just to 
change the subject for a minute,” he said, 
staring at the stiff, unwholesome thing, 
“did I ever show you my cunning little pet 
here and what I can do with it now? It 
acts up just like a real one now. I’ve got 
it all educated up.’’ He held it out toward 
Flynn. “Honest,’’ he said, reaching over 
with it; “I ain’t fooling. Try it yourself. 
Shake hands. It can shake hands as well 
as anybody.” 

“What are you—drunk?” said Flynn, 
but thinking, of course, of what they all 
said about him; how when he was going to 
work something unusually raw he would 
always start fooling and joshing about that 
thing. 

‘Honest; I mean it,’’ said Feeney, push- 
ing the damned unnatural thing toward 
him again. “Shake hands. Goon! You’ll 
see!” 

“Go sober off!’ said Flynn, pushing the 
filthy, crazy thing away from him. If he 
paniee to start something that way, let 

im! 

“Oh, very well,” said the other, after a 
slight hesitation. ‘‘Oh, very well, since 
you feel that way!” he said, after reflec- 
tion, in a high feminine treble, turning it 
off. ‘‘He don’t like mommer’s pet,’’ he 
said, looking ahead at the thing, in the 
voice of a silly woman with a dog or baby. 
“He hurt mommer’s blessing. Very well, 
very well! But some time, some day when 
’ums is grown up—some day when ’ums 
is grown up big, ’ums will show him! Show 
him hard!” 

“Shut up or I’ll get out!” said Flynn. 
It got to him, seeing him playing with the 
thing, hearing this silly kind of threatening 
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josh he was giving him with it. And then 
the other one kept quiet and looked out the 
window. 

The two mortal enemies in Hocus-Pocus 
Alley rode side by side in silence, neither 
ready yet for the indulgence of their 
mutual hate; bound together for the 
present in one of those temporary truces 
into which the twisting paths of the labor 
terrorists force from time to time the most 
deadly foes. 

They passed through the sleeping city, 
by the gaunt factory section, down the 
empty, piebald streets with their alternate 
spots of white and black from the street 
lights, into the south end where Flynn had 
his flat. The driver slowed down and 
passed by, according to his orders. 


“You see that?’’ asked Feeney finally. 


“That’s them! Keep back!” A heavy, 
thick-nosed, high-powered touring car, all 
the curtains buttoned down, stood at the 
curb in front of Diamond Mike’s apart- 
ment house. ‘‘Keep on,’’ repeated Feeney, 
“till we go on by. Then we’ll have him 
stop and wait for us while we walk on back 
and take a look around the corner—unless 
you think that you don’t want to!’’ he 
added in intimation that the other might 
be afraid. 

“Anything you say goes, 
swered him laconically. 

They left the driver waiting on the street 
beyond and worked back on foot to the 
edge of the block on the street corner behind 
the thing. 

It still stood—black, curtained, appar- 
ently empty, a car parked there by some 
late caller in the apartment. They waited. 

“Wait on,’’ directed the maimed man. 
They waited longer. ‘‘What didI tell you?”’ 
he whispered suddenly, pressing the arm 
of his companion. 

Inside the black automobile started the 
yellow light from a match. 

“Cigarettes! They can’t hold off—the 
boobs. They’ll take the chance—always, 
just like over there in the trenches,’”’ com- 
| mented the ex-soldier. They stood still 
until the brief flame died. 

“Did I save your life or not?”’ inquired 
Feeney, barely audibly. 

“What is it?” 

Don’ t you get it yet?” 

“No. 


” 


Flynn an- 


“Tt’s the wops—out after you with their 
little old sawed-off shotguns.” 

“The wops!’’ 

“Black Hand Joe’s sweet little band of 


murderers. He croaked tonight early—at 
the hospital.” 
““Croaked!’’ repeated Flynn a little 


hoarsely, seeing the shift this made—all his 
calculations turned over. For they had 
told him right along that the Italian was 
recovering. 

‘‘They were holding it back—the news,”’ 
his informant was continuing, “till they 
could get you. But Smiling Jack has his 
ways of learning, too—lucky for you!”’ 

“He was looking for it then?’’ asked 
Flynn, coming back, trying him out. For 
Geegan had told him all the time that the 
Italian was getting well. 

“‘Sure!’’ said the dynamiter, falling into 
his trap. ‘‘The guinea didn’t have a China- 
man’s chance from the first.” 

So that was the play that Smiling Jack 
Geegan had up his sleeve and was ready to 
pull now—protection against these mur- 
derers—division or death! 

In a minute all Flynn’s plans were 
changed. There flashed at once into his 
mind the second trick with his pearls—the 
one he had laid aside for a last emergency, 
if it came. 

“Come on,” his companion was saying, 
‘Sf you’ve got enough. Let’s get out of 
here. You’ll have to park yourself at some 


| hotel, anyhow. Anywhere but home for 


you tonight! And tomorrow, around one 
o’clock, say, the smiler would like to see 
you at headquarters.”’ 

“T’ll be there,” said Flynn briefly, his 
mind already occupied with his new pro- 
gram; “then or a little later.’ 


November 


“And you needn’t worry. Th 
no wops around there,”’ said the o) 
gunman; ‘‘not while I’m there,” 

‘““There would be a fat chance th: 
be there, wouldn’t there—wh 
thought they could get me at nig’ 
back?’’ asked Flynn in scornful 
of his implied offer of protection, 

“All right, poppa. Have it y 
way,’’ said the maimed man indi 
and set out on another serio-comi 
ibe lighting a cigarette with 


and. 

It had got to Flynn now; ther 
denying it; his playing with the g] 
natural thing, and the suggestioy 
that, playing with this, he was 
with Flynn at the same time, in { 
offhand devil-may-care way. 

They rode back, saying very litt 
hotel where Flynn was to spend t 
But when they had dismissed the 
stood upon the sidewalk the dynam 
the labor grafter an unusual good 

‘Now, I’ve done what I’ve been 
for, haven’t I?’’ he asked. “T]’ 
your life.’’ ? 

“We'll say so,’’ said Flynn, lo 
him. 

“All right. You’re safe for noy 
my orders.’’ 

“Your orders, huh?”’ 

“Yes, my orders—from the smi 
don’t forget,’’ he said, coming close 
I’m once let loose—you and I are 
have a little talk together!’’ 

“We are?’”’ said Diamond Mike 
surprise. 

“So don’t go away with the i 
you or any other man can get ay 
the stuff you pulled on me that nig 
alley. Don’t get to thinking the 
good!” 

“I’m good enough, maybe,”’ sai 

“You’re good enough to throw ii 
barrel,’’ replied the dynamiter, | 
hardening with the memory of 1 
miny that the other’s trickiness 
upon him in Hocus-Pocus Alley.’ 

“You old stiff! When I once get 
with you there won’t be enough le! 
to see. There’ll just be a hole wi 
were.’ 

“Ts that so?”’ asked the older: 
customed for many years to savage 

“That’s right—yes. You poor o 
wreck,’ came back the voice of tl 
changed now to a strange ferocity 
shame for a live man to go after y 
poor old bygone!”’ 

‘“What do you know about a | 
you poor monstrosity?” retur 
quiet, bitter voice of Flynn. “Y 
splinter of a human being!”’ 

There was a little pause while the 
man collected his ideas for an : 
reply. 

‘Listen!’ he said then slowly. | 
no part of me that isn’t better th 
you.. Listen!’ he said, after anoth 
for emphasis. ‘You like tricks. 
think I’ll just about show you 0 
see that?’ he asked, pushing the fe 
close before the other’s face. “ 
this?’’ he asked, slowly moving th 
on the thing. ‘‘That’s better than 
of you. And just to show you, wl 
you, as I’m going to do some day, 
ise you now I’m going to—get 
with—this!” he said with slow dist 
and pushed the claw still closer i 
mond Flynn’s face, till he felt t 
slimy thing on his skin. 

“That'll do!”’ said Flynn, pus 
cold, unnatural thing away, getti 
to fight if necessary. 

“Yes, that’ll just about do—fo 
said the dynamiter. 

Letting his false hand fall quick 
side, he turned on his heel and 
away, leaving Flynn to a night of 
ing his new situation and of prepar 
carrying through his last trick— 
means of escaping with his steal 
his life. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


An Outrigger Canoe, Manned by Hawaiians 


what Patterson did—he scalped 

‘ometime after that, there was an at- 
to bring to justice two highwaymen, 

nts, with the simple result that, 
five months of the trial, of the 
y-seven men who had conducted it, 
even remained alive in the territory. 
ek, on that plane, was inimitable. 
Oro Fino and the Florence mines 
eported in Denver in 1861, and the 
etors, pouring up from Salt Lake 
yy the Sweetwater Trail, over the 
Pass and Bridger’s Cutoff, settled 
Gold Creek. Henry Thomas had 
| gold from a northern hot springs in 
an White found the placer beds of 
yopper Creek, where Bannack grew; 
e tide of discovery swept back from 
salt wastes of the Snake River, from 
on, near the Columbia, to the 
r Head digging—the Beaver Head, 
and Clark had recognized and 
I—and along the Boise. 
at, in the annals of contemporary 
ss, gave Bannack its preéminence 
rithout doubt, Henry Plummer. He 
n exceptional and very persuasive 
rer who combined with his utter 
ty—that combination so difficult to 
-—a sardonic cold courage. And 
lifted Henry above the impressive 
sr of current bad men was his power 
anization: he had refitting posts in 
ills, bands of horsemen, elaborate 
of robbery and revenge. He was, 
jually, the ideal of a killer—a man 
cation and presence, personable, ex- 
yr a deficient forehead, which he kept 
; hidden by a hat, and eyes with a 
ing emptiness that nothing could 
or conceal. It was totally imma- 
to Henry Plummer what former 
mship or present condition touched 
e his perversity or need required 
He would shoot him at once—al- 
h he occasionally used a bowie knife 
rhaps, an impulse toward variety— 
10 thought at all for public opinion; 
| man murdered in Bannack was 
d to lie as he fell on a saloon floor 
se everyone there was afraid of any 
lich Plummer might have regarded as 
ritical. 


he Last of Henry Plummer 


could draw and effectively empty his 
er in three seconds; but a time 
y came when that accomplishment 
o longer useful to him. Strict indi- 
ism, at Bannack, changed to an early 
fective type of organization—the 
ntes of Virginia City became a fact. 
ner, washing his face in his cabin, 
rith a steady countenance the polite 
st of a small committee to accom- 
telsewhere. When a further courtesy 
1 to hold his coat, at the same time 
ng it of a pistol, Henry Plummer 
stood whither, at last, he was hur- 


10 possible way was he admirable or 
; his courage lay in a mad lack of 
a susceptibility; and he killed or 
ly brought to violent death a hun- 
md two men. He was characteristic, 
ned to me, but not salient; no more 
neidental to his day. The gold fever 
was far more significant—the in- 
meous creation of those towns of 
ouses, the poles covered with canvas, 
ents and raw sheds. They would 
r more rapidly than mushrooms, the 
vould open, the music begin, a shot 
er perhaps, buried with his cards in 
and and gun in the other, the road 
3 would materialize with abbreviated 
ins, and then a newer, a more prom- 
ary of gold leave that site 


er Gulch, seventy-five miles from 
ick, was struck in 1863; in ninety 

though it was nearly five hundred 
from Salt Lake City, Virginia City, 
a a counted ten thousand people 
Informal streets. The washing of gold 
ed the gulch for twelve miles, from 
Mountain to its mouth, for beyond 
la City the cafion opened into the 
of the Passamari. It was a dismal 
hardly better than the lava beds of 
h—that should have been seen at 
it of its prosperity, with the stage- 
nging over the bare rock be- 
nack and Virginia City, the 
wild nights lighted by flaring 
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street torches and the girls dancing the 
varsovienne. Like the torches, such towns 
flared up lurid on the darkness and faded, 
went out; placer mining gave way to 
smelters, men to stamp mills, gold to silver. 

They left, I felt very strongly, no mark 
on the times, the spirit, that succeeded 
them. The fever for riches, for gold itself 
lying pure in its rock, in nuggets through 
the’sand of river bars, was universal. That 
mining showed, held concretely, American 
characteristics—reckless fortitude and bit- 
ter humor; it developed, certainly, a new 
power of body, of physical resistance and 
patience. But the malicious principle lying 
at the heart of gold gave it all, the men and 
women and days, an air of fatality. The 
hunters preceding them were better men 
than the miners, the cowboys that followed 
them were better; but none were more 
picturesque. Bannack I should have en- 
joyed, in the moments between pistol shots: 
the men in boots, buying their hearts’ de- 
sire from soft buckskin bags, and the ladies 
rippling with diamonds, shimmering with 
the silks of France, set for a moment in the 
rocky waste. 


The Piute Belle of the Ball 


The Virginia City of the Comstock Lode, 
of Nevada, was wholly different from that 
other town of the same name in Alder 
Gulch. Its beginning, the discovery of drift 
gold and the consequent short course of 
surface and deep placer mining, was com- 
mon to all such experience; its setting, too, 
the high brown valleys drenched in sun- 
light, the eternal surrounding mountains 
and blue foothills, was very similar. But 
the town that was built on silver in pure 
soft coils managed to survive through an 
era when a stiff blue clay, stealing flask 
after flask of quicksilver, was shoveled aside 
and cursed as no more than a hindrance to 
the getting of gold. The stiff blue clay, it 
happened, bore to the ton, in addition to 
fifteen hundred and ninety-five dollars’ 
worth of gold, forty-seven hundred and 
ninety-one dollars in silver. This, in the 
crudeness of their knowledge, the early 
miners missed. But the men who first 
realized a part of the actuality, the two 
Groshes, marked by the worst of luck, went 
even more empty-handed: they formed the 
Frank Silver Mining Company, located in 
Six-Mile Cafion what became the Ophir 
Mine, and then one died from blood 
poisoning, while the other was frozen to 
death crossing the Sierra Nevadas for 
financial help. 

At an earlier day, on Gold Hill, there had 
been a Saturday-night ball ornamented by 
three white women and a Piute princess, 
Winnemucca; but that comparative inno- 
cence was soon lost sight of. Pleasant Hill 
became Mount Pleasant Point, and then 
Virginia City; and the Washoe rush, late 
in 1859, opened a wide trail over the hun- 
dred and sixty-two miles from Sacramento. 
It came by way of Placerville, where the 
hotel on Strawberry Flat solidly filled its 
general sleeping room in detachments, and 
Lyman: Jones, at the end of the trail, had 
a canvas hostelry with a sluice box for 
bar and a pitcher and dozen tin cups for 
fittings. 

A developing scientific mining, discover- 
ing the silver, changed the methods, the 
appearance and manners of Virginia City. 
There were, now, circular arrastras for the 
grinding of the quartz; in 1860 the Pioneer 
Stamp Mill was erected in Gold Cafion; 
and, by the end of 1861, seventy-six mills, 
with eleven hundred and _ fifty-three 
stamps, were running. The Gould and 
Curry Mill, set on a promontory, had ter- 
races and fountains and a lake; and, in the 
town, French restaurants appeared. The 
Placerville Toll Road had been built over 
the Sierras, by Lake Tahoe, from the 
Valley of the Sacramento, a stone highway 
with walled platforms, where a team of ten 
mules could be turned, that, in winter, cost 
five thousand dollars a mile for mainte- 
nance. Twenty-seven hundred and seventy- 
two teams, in ’63, passed over it, and 
twenty million pounds of freight went by 
Strawberry Valley in eight weeks. 

It was inimitably gay and busy: the 
Washoe freighting wagons were famous for 
their teams of mules with bells on iron 
arches, bright streamers and collars covered 
with bear skins; the burro trains of the 
Chinese bore cordwood; the Pioneer Line 
of coaches needed only eighteen hours for 
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the trip; and there was a short-lived effort 
to transport salt by camels. There were a 
hundred stations with hotels and stables 
and saloons; and the agents of the Central 
Pacific Railroad computed that a hundred 
million pounds of freight went over the 
Placerville Road. This fact, of course, 
brought it to an end, a railway was laid 
and another positive phase of existence, 
another romantic period, was lost. 

Virginia City, adding smelters and stamp 
mills, towering chimneys, daily, seemed 
capable of infinite expansion, termless 
riches; but the effortless bonanza of its 
beginnings had to give way to a closer 
organization of finances, and that virtual 
retrenchment was followed by speculations 
which made and broke and remade the 
fortunes of California. Seven hundred 
companies were started in that state to 
work the Comstock Lode; only a hundred 
of these had any real property in it; less 
than forty ever actually mined; and but 
seventeen paid dividends. The gambling 
was not in shares but in purchased feet, 
inches, of the Lode: following the working 
out of the surface metal of the Gould and 
Curry Mine its value dropped almost im- 
mediately from sixty-three hundred dollars 
to nine hundred a square foot. Ten mines 
sank seventeen million dollars without pay- 
ing a dividend. In twenty-one years the 
Comstock companies had an assessment of 
sixty-two millions; and a bullion yield of 
three hundred and six million dollars cost, 
for its realization, two hundred and fifty 
millions. 

The Bank of California, forming a cor- 
poration, owned seven quartz mills, and, 
in 1867, formed the Mill and Mining Com- 
pany; but the mines were emptied so 
voraciously that soon the stamps were idle. 
The Sharon group then became the monop- 
olists of Mount Davidson; they built the 
railroad from Virginia City to Carson 
River, and, a year later, this was joined to 
the Central Pacific at Reno. After a period 
of borrasca, of leanness, a new drift of 
metal was discovered in the Crown Point 
Mine. It was at the mark of ruin, and 
Alvinza Hayward, upon private informa- 
tion, secured control of the mine for two 
dollars a share. Hayward, organizing the 
Nevada Mill and Mining Company, in- 
stead of making contracts with the Union 
Milling Company, brought about still a 
new dictatorship, and his stock climbed, 
skyrocketed, from two dollars to eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a share. 


The Lights of Leadville 


The Hale and Norcross Mine, the unit 
of its value fallen from twenty-one hundred 
to forty-two dollars, was bought by Mac- 
kay and Fair, who united such minor prop- 
erties and claims into the Consolidated 
Virginia, and developed the great, the true 
bonanza. The height of that was reached 
in 1876, when their consolidation milled 
over sixteen million dollars. Then it de- 
clined, and in 1879 it was, practically, 
closed. In 1880 the Consolidated Virginia 
paid its last dividend. 

Twenty years, a decade, had been 
enough to exhaust the Comstock Lode; its 
silver was mined and minted and spent, the 
fame of its four bonanza kings flung around 
the world; its secrecy, its battles on low 
levels with deathly smoke and the fumes 
of sulphur—the Burning Moscow against 
Ophir—fiourished; and then it all sank as 
completely, as effectually, as though Vir- 
ginia City had vanished through the crust 
of the earth into the violet and indigo and 
green rock galleries where, originally, it had 
had its being. 


All the silver of the Americas was not, 
naturally, in the Comstock Lode; indeed, 
there were mines in South America, in 
Mexico—the Sierra Madra and the Po- 
tosi—richer and infinitely older in opera- 
tion. And then there was Leadville. I saw 
its lights—although they might be said to 
have gone out long before—gleaming across 
the snow in the stark night of their high 
altitude. They made no more than a 
sparkle on the distance, frosty as the stars 
were frosty in the luminous sky; but they 
were charged with significance and memo- 
ries. Leadville, too, had been founded as a 
gold camp, the silver clay impatiently cast 
aside. California Gulch was discovered in 
1860, but it dwindled after 61, and it was 
not until fifteen years later that its true 
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character was understood. Leadville was 


‘dug into the left bank of the Gulch, and in 


1877 its lights flashed blindingly: the 
Theatre Comique rented for more than 
twenty thousand dollars a season and took 
in twelve hundred dollars a night; the 
Little Church was a celebrated saloon; and 
the funerals followed a brass band. Then, 
at Buena Vista, there was a confusion of 
stages loading for Leadville, and the plat- 
forms of the station were piled with silver 
in bars. Rosita and Silver Cliff were 
smaller; Rosita was beautifully placed on 
a bench of the mountains, the cottages of 
Nebraska Row had sunflowers growing 
from their mud roofs; but Silver Cliff stood 
bald and treeless on the plain. They, the 
mining towns, were mostly like that, 
hideous themselves in hideous settings— 
the torn bed of a cafion, the débris of a bare 
mountainside, on a metallic plain. 

The absence of grass, rivers of sand, by 
their very barrenness, recalled the wide 
green land of Kansas and grazing cattle; 
and I remembered that the Great Basin 
had been a part of the Open Range. That 
traditional and vanished region had been 
hardly more than a name to me until it 
entered into a conversation with a cowman 
of Montana. We were sitting in a hotel 
facing, through plate glass, the street, and, 


| discussing the radicalism of Finnish copper 


miners, I asked him what would have hap- 
pened to an industrial rebellion on the 


| range. 


He turned for an instant his long dark 
tranquil face to me, and on its repose there 
was a swift flicker of humor. It would 
have been ducked in the cow pond, I was 
told in a slow faintly drawling voice. 

But intellectual values, the mathematics 
of reason, had never conspicudusly troubled 
lives spent in a vigorous physical activity. 
Such children of earth had different, more 


| immediately valuable, qualities. A sudden 


desire to see the life of the cattle country, 
cowboys, possessed me; but, my com- 
panion assured me indulgently, I was too 
That had all gone. There were 
ranches, he admitted, cattle grazing and 
men herding them; but that wasn’t the 
Open Range; they weren’t cowboys. Sol- 
emnly he gave me to understand that the 
latter now came shipped complete from a 
great Chicago merchandising firm—chaps, 
hat, horse and spurs. The Wild West 
Shows had signalized the cowboy’s end. 
Only last spring, he continued, with a small 
remuda’ of horses, he had hired a top rider 
to gentle them; but, instead of that, he had 
encouraged the horses in all the deviltry 
they knew and showed them more. 

Trick riding, the cowman said satiri- 
cally, fancy riding, he went on as sharply 
specific as possible! Tomorrow, he added, 
the soul of hospitality, he would be happy 
to take me to his ranch; the automobile 
would be sent in and the road, he under- 
stood, was improved. 


When Land Was Plentiful 


However, I didn’t want to see a ranch 
that way; if I was too late I was too late; 
I preferred to construct for myself a 
picture of what, at its best, the range had 
been. It had—like everything else with 
us—the shortest of histories: in, perhaps, 
1820, American ranchers moved into South- 
ern Texas, and others dropped off to one 
side or the other of the Overland Trail. 
The railroads made a profit in cattle grow- 
ing reasonably secure, and before 1870 the 
droves were being moved north over the 
Chisholm Trail. They were taken directly 
to the railroad, to Chicago and Omaha, 
Dodge and Kansas City; or to the ranges, 
the grass, of the North, and shipped East a 
year later. 

The plains, then—except where, in 
Texas, they belonged to the state—were 
the property of the Government, and there 
was free grazing. It was only necessary to 
own legally a piece of water, to fence a 
property by a creek, and the rest was left to 
the spring and fall round-ups, when all the 
cattle in separate regions were collected 
and sorted, claimed, by brands. In one 
year six hundred thousand steers went on 
the Northern Drive, companies and col- 
umns with point men and flank riders, 
chuck wagons and trailing remudas of 
ponies. Except for the Mexican vaqueros— 
the best of all cattle herders—the cowboys 
were what, largely, must be called Amer- 
ican, of the English, the Irish and Scotch 
strains; and a large number of them came 
from the Southern States. 

They made up a body unique, inimitable; 
never, as I had been assured, to be seen 


‘ 


q 
November | 


again; civilization, fences, irrigat 
provement killed them. What 
larly impressed me was their stre 
exactly, a body: except by virtu 
supreme qualities of the cowboy, th 
no individuals, no leaders, among t 
was an actual democracy. Theil 
even were stereotyped, impersons 
mon to many. If one got bad, 
Western sense, he would become a 
his special legend, his name w 
common gossip from the Red Ri 
Panhandle country, to Pendleton; 
cowboy proper was not known out 
own outfit. Anything else, in viey 
tremendous empty distances, the i 
of the individual, was impossible. 

To the skepticism of farmers, + 
dulity of sailors, I added, for my 
tion, the sentimentality of the « 
This was not, necessarily, their chi 
ity, but, from all the evidence 
gather, it seemed to be their ¢ 
characteristic. It saturated thei 
songs in which a dying cowboy be 
be buried in a distant churchyare 
than on the lonely prairie; it i1 
their attitude toward women they 
good; and—rather than reason—it 
stay of their picturesque allegian 
courage. They had this, strangely 
together with a blistering sense of 
a humor once everywhere apparent | 
dead. And even while they exist 
were supremely romantic, their hats 
according to neighborhood and 
with woven silver wire, or with 
leather ornamented with conchas « 
mered silver. 


The Epic Days of the Cou 


The struggle for Texan indepe 
the pride of Texas as a state, left 
cowboy a hatred for Mexico; and 
sensate contempt for anything ¢ 
from his own blond tradition—for a 
skin, another language, a variatio1 
theology—filled him with a critic 
tude toward Mexicans, greasers. T 
wholly illogical, for not only his 
had come to him from Mexico, but 
cally every term for every circut 
and object of his existence was M 
His vocabulary was strung with § 
in Washington Territory the magic 
Rio Grande reached and condition 
The cowboy, in all possible senses, 0 
the vaqueros; but the charm, the r 
of the Mexican women always dr 
southward. 

I liked to think of him in an adobe 
New Mexico, it might be Santa Fé 
Albuquerque of the ’80’s, sitting h 
beneath the barred window of a dal 
liness, or—in freer habitations a 
cumstances—dancing, in his boo 
fandango with his spur chains ringin 
cally on the beaten earth floor 
formal gun in the turn of a fringed ) 
sash. Those women, romantic but 
sentimental, must have troubled his 
fiber in the way that the purple-f 
loco weed, the rattleweeds, confu: 
cattle. 

Part of his familiar life came fr 
south and part from Indians and t 
from the towns where, at the end 
long and arduous terms of labor, he 
the alleviation of excitement. Hi 
ures, the drinking and gambling and 
were necessarily as primitive as his 
tions; they were violent, obvious, W 
trick, now and then, of turning into: 
by shooting; but I was unable to t 
them as specially perilous or dej 
The fallibilities of the cowboy, | 
ample, could not be placed beside t 
the miner: Dodge City was never Ba 
Clearly not the paragon of story, the 
tions of his life were yet so exacting t 
result was admirably fine. At best th 
ities which made him were fortitude 
ness of perception, patience and ad 
degrees of bravery. He had, away fr 
bunk houses of ranches and railroad 
an extraordinary ability of accomplis 
without perceptible means. Night, fi 
was no more than a hobbling of his} 
clear minute fire and a frying pan 
tightly rolled blanket. yi 

His duties were hard but not va 
the calf round-up and branding, the 
round-up and Northern Drive and 
the range; these, however, were 
pounded of infinite special detail and 
the throw of a pack hitch in it 
lished or destroyed all his claims 
The riding, beyond the fancy aspé 
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the retrospective cowman, was 
net rather than an art. The top 
he masters of sunfishing, of crow 
and pinwheeling, were compara- 
w; but they all had to ride, to sur- 
ight bucking at least, with, if not 
sistent success. There was a very 
necessity to hairpin almost any 

at sight. 

jquette of their behavior, too, was 
less involved, less carefully ob- 
han the formula of courts: a cow- 
shis gun dancing but shucked it at 
house door, left it hanging with its 
a peg or from his saddle. It was 
4d to come upon a man without a 
ary hail, to dismount on the far 
horse, to dismount at all in strange 
» without an invitation; and curi- 
is a grievous error. There were 
md incorrect clothing—the chap- 
Montana were not valid in Texas; 
; but amazing waistcoats in purple 
ow blocks or bear skin were the 
- parties; and the handkerchief, 
lly knotted about the throat, in 
mask for the dust of cattle droves, 
e red. 
facts came to me one by one, and 
ar I had seen the land that, once, 
1 the Open Range. My idea of it 
1 based on the green pastures, the 
ss fields, of the East. And when, 
I was on what was left of the 
looked in vain for anything I might 
2 as food for steers. There were 
iss and greasewood, soapweed and 
rush, mesquite or chaparral, and 
uneasy balls of tumbleweed, but 
titive properties were hidden from 
leir sear appearance. The country 
neapable of sustaining life; there 
tently, great reaches of aridness 
ne eroded rocks which held all the 
olors of that monotonous region; 
distant foothills, the granite hori- 
e bare of a promised relief. 


On, Roll On, Little Dogies 


ome ranches, the main building 
punk house, the barn and open 
id hitching bar, the corrals and 
ere almost indistinguishable from 
nd, they were so low in structure, 
ted on the brown seas of the 
The land about them, now, was 
ed; there were fences, irrigation 
- irrigation, which made farming 
and emigration, killed the cattle 
of the prairie and Great Basin. 
Texas, and then spreading north, 
¢ the railways, the homesteads 
med and consolidated; the trails of 
; drives, following the trails of com- 
id passage, became blurred, empty 
The farmer set up in politics, the 
sues of political parties and short- 
cattle; and the nomadic cowboy, 
ior long-horns, followed the buffalo 
| supplanted. 
ht roping became a vanished art, 
cy roping, encouraged by Wild 
lows and commemorative round- 
woved. The cowboys themselves, 
oubtful harbor of those shows, ex- 
the reticence of actual accom- 
it for the gaudy exhibition of what, 
ust, they had been. 
iow even the shows were degener- 
leir mimicry tarnished and faded. 
0 had been in their golden youth 
vere old today, and there were none 


xe them. 
ght of them holding the night herd 
fexas Trail; and, as sleepily they 
the saddle deep between horn and 
singing the cattle to sleep. The 
r on the fall mesa was sharp and 
lear, the stars were like white ex- 
of powder, the distant or near 
ns act under the moon. Roll 
on, little dogies, they sang of their 
and then, with their cinchas loose, 
‘haps, no more than a hackamore 
T ponies’ guidance, the cowboys 
4, not over the River Jordan but 
the Rio Grande. 


owboy—dallying a free riata on the 
torn with his pony solid at the 
of a raised hand—first became a 
Ome ina hotel at Butte. That city, 
as real, valid, beyond any other 
yet seen. The train came upon 
, after a depressing waste, a 

h like verdigris; and when 
dramatically, visible, I had the 
being stopped by a murderous 
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figure hidden until then in the rocks. Butte 
lay on the side of its hill, on terraces of 
grey refuse, with, about its lower walls, 
pools of copper-colored water; above, the 
gallows frames of the mines, the bare 
timbers and trestles and dumps, were flung 
against thesky between mountains sheathed 
in snow; and at its foot a long narrow plain 
was scarred with arbitrary cuts and roads 
treacherous with discolored ice. 

There wasn’t a tree to be seen, a patch of 
winterkilled grass, the bare wirelike tangle 
of a blasted bush. There was rock and 
rubble, metal and brick, a leaden sky and 
snow, but no more. Gazing at Butte, I won- 
dered if it were worse now or, heated and 
superheated, baked black, in summer. The 
mines were open again after a period of 
idleness, but there was no stir, no congre- 
gating miners on streets steeper than Kansas 
City’s. At the hotel I was given amazing 
rooms in red plush and gilt, with the elec- 
tric lights molded in the shape of lilies—a 
souvenir of bonanza days and taste—and 
immediately the pleasant surviving life of 
Butte was unfolded for me. 

It clung, like the tall frames for the ore 
skips and cages, to the mines and to noth- 
ing else; its industries, its clubs, its memo- 
ries, were all drawn from copper; but—in 
the remote improbability of the mines’ 
failing—Butte saw itself as an indispen- 
sable station of passage; as, defying the 
fate of all other mining towns, permanent. 
Perhaps! I was not, fortunately, involved 
in any such subsequent individual fate; 
I was too happily situated in the present 
for dark economic and industrial reflec- 
tions. 

Butte, the truth was, still had a trace, a 
flavor, of its great days. They, certainly, 
were gone, frowned as much as anything 
out of existence; but there was a hearten- 
ing echo on the streets—as though from a 
door just closed—and there were aspects 
largely unchanged: a famous bar merely 
turned into a fruit stall, the floors above 
banks, stores, where the powers had lived. 
The people themselves of that former ex- 
istence were still alive. 

They were older, naturally, their active 
period lay largely behind them; but they 
were unmistakable, they had an air that 
did not belong to today. The surface was 
modern enough, the dinners, the dresses in 
films of black with pearls and of laces with 
diamonds, were universally correct; finan- 
cially the men were constantly in connec- 
tion with New York; but the difference, 
the so near past, was evident in their talk, 
in memories brushed with a smile at 
Heintze before he sold his copper holdings. 
It was, they admitted without apology, an 
unregenerate period, morally perilous and 
physically a marvel of discomfort. The 
ore, then; was roasted in the open, and 
Butte smothered in a yellow sulphurous 
smoke. The street lights, burning day and 
night, showed only the red flicker of a 
match, and the gloom outside required 
floods of strong counteragents within. 


Past Linked to Present 


The agents were marvelously well pro- | 


vided, the cases of the faro dealers compet- 
ing with the skill of bar-keepers and pretti- 
ness displayed in broad windows. It was 
more urban than Leadville and more per- 
manent than Silver City; it occupied, in 
reality, a place between them and the 


present; it touched them both. Playing | 
poker there, a pleasure almost commemo- | 


rative, I caught sentences, allusions, of 
what had been; and, losing very rapidly 


whatever money I had with me, I saw that 


all was not over with Butte yet. 

It was vigorously, characteristically, 
American, national in every trait for 
which, as a people, we had become famous: 


it was absurdly sensitive, liberal, coura- | 


geous, warm-hearted and with a steady 
hand, It loved success, luck, power, show 
and any individual who could meet without 
quailing disaster and death. It was freer 
than the East, than the nation today, and 
more liberal in judgments; and of hypoc- 
risy it had hardly a trace. That was, of 
personal, social hypocrisy; the innate dis- 
honesty, or the necessary monopolies, of 
American business, the suppressions and 
financial assassinations and shadings of 
facts, were all present. They were regarded, 


referred to, with a characteristic acceptance | 
of the inevitable; and, at last, I understood | 
them as the survival, in impersonal corpo- | 


rations, of what, in individuals, had been 
trials of strength and of wit and fortunes. 


But the people I came to like, to remem- | 


ber with gratitude, were past their zenith, 
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OBTAINABLE AT ANY PRICE 


Salesmen Wanted 


HRISTMAS and the Holiday Time— 

with home-comings, guests, and good 

, dinners—are a real test of the quality of 

food products. Monarch Coflee never 

disappoints. There is none better obtain- 
able at any price, and it costs less. 


Peas 


SWEET 
PICKLES 


a 
SALAD 
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ee 


/ 
= <: Weare now placing additional salesmen DRESSING 
oe = in Atlantic Coast States. Men under 35 Ww 
“\ “S preferred. We consider only applica- CATSUP 
tions made in person by men with retail and other 
grocery experience. FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


882 Third Avenue (Bush Terminal), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To Retail You can make Monarch Coffee a genuine 
Grocers: high quality leader at a low price’’ for 
* your Christmas trade. It will bring trade 
that will stay with you. We pay particular 
attention to mail orders from grocers not 
reached by our salesmen. In territory East 
of Pittsburgh, address as above; West of | 
Pittsburgh, address — Reid, Murdoch @ 
Co., Clark St. Bridge, Chicago, Illinois, 


may be caused by a run dow 
Battery and not Static’ as you suppose- 


When a power plant goes wrong the lights flicker— grow dim 
— perhaps go out —the machinery stops. Just so with your 
radio outfit. Your battery represents your power plant. An 
unbalanced battery means inefficient receiving — a “catfight” 
which many times is confused with “static.” 

Keep your storage battery at 100 per cent efficiency at all 
times. Adding water to the cells and charging is no guaran- 
tee that the battery is in balance. Play safe! Make frequent 
hydrometer tests with a guaranteed 


Y DROMETER 
“First Aid To Your Battery” 


This great hydrometer will give you a seen-at-a-glance accurate scientific 
reading — graduated for gravity reading, also plainly marked to tell you 
if your battery is empty, half-charged or full. It’s easy to read an 

hard to break. The Hafner Hydrometer is equally efficient on 
automobile batteries. Priced below hydrometers of equal merit. 


If your local dealer can’t supply you, remit to us and 
we will send you a Hafner promptly, postpaid. 


HAFNER MANUFACTURING CO. : 
3128 Carroll Avenue + Chicago, Illinois IYOrg wiles 
Its Price |. 
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“The Happy 


Daisy Bay” YZ 


A Sport 
That Makes for Manliness 


With the possible exception of baseball, no sport 
has captured the imagination of the American boy 
like shooting with an air rifle. 

More than a mere plaything, it has brought health, 
fun and manly training to millions of boys every- 
where. Thousands of men will tell you, “I had a 
Daisy when I was a boy.” Why not let your boy 


‘Different Daisy 
models range in 
price from $1.00 to 
§5.00, and in size 
to suit the younger 
as well as the older 
boys. Ask any 
hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer. 


have this truly American training? 
Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 


NONCRS 


oy 


HENEVER you plant your two feet in 

Arrowhead Hosiery you can take them 
anywhere with the calm conviction that they are 
exceedingly well dressed and presentable. 


“Big Chief” is an economical sock-style, made 
of artificial silk, plaited over mercerized yarns. 
Splendid appearance—long wear— economy. 


Ask your dealer for Arrowhead Hosiery for 
all the family. 


“Big Chief” —50c pair — for Men 


(all colors) 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Established 1896 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - - 350 Broadway, New York City 
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and the next generation were the children— 
rather than theirs—of the present. Those 
older men and women reflected an ex- 
perience that never would be repeated, 
they were the result of conditions gone 
from the land; and, it seemed to me, they 
were taking with them a great deal that 
might very well remain—that liberty of 
opinion and tonic humor. The new genera- 
tion had escaped from Butte, to country 
clubs with grass, but it was doubtful, with 
so much copper and gold and silver worked 
out, what they would attain. 

But, certainly, no one would have stayed 
in Butte from first deliberate choice. The 
Silver Bow Club was made up of temporary 
engineers, from the Rand or French China 
or Peru, metallurgists and men of inci- 
dental affairs. The women were, academi- 
cally, there for the alleviation and support 
of the men; and what attachment they 
formed for the Hill and the Flat was born 
of necessity. It was not, because of that, 
less vital, genuine, or even less tyrannical. 
That initial impression of frightful ugliness 
changed in me to a fresh realization of what 
beauty might well be: I saw Butte seamed 
with copper, rising from its precipitating 
tanks to its raw superstructure, flowerless 
as an aspect of power and beauty. 

It was founded on metal and rock and 
passions, burned with the rage of its inter- 
nal flames; and it was more significant, 
more stirring, than any park of close grass, 
artificial ponds and classic statues. I was 
glad that the situation of Butte made im- 
possible a system of boulevards. I was 
glad that it was not a bower of roses, and I 
was specially happy in the fact of Anti- 
mony Street. The newer decorative houses 
on its steep bank were helpless against that 
name. Antimony Street! The sound had 
the cold bare gleam of the substance. 
Below it the long Flat, its miles measured 
by the road houses of a departed gayety, 
was a splendid hideous expanse without a 
detracting gracious feature. 


T ihe Poets? 


Witch Farm 


UDDENLY the road grew strange; 
An incommunicable change 
Had glorified the upland way 
My feet had worn from dawn to gray 
Through boyhood years; and on I went 
In eager-hearted wonderment 
Like some knight-errant, pixy-led, 
Toward marvels, always just ahead. 
I crossed a bridge that spanned a linn 
Of silent pools, and stood within 
A dell—an unfamiliar dell 
Among the hills I knew so well. 


Before me spread a sunny farm; 

And where a river’s silver arm 

Was bent about a little wood, 

In checkered light the farmhouse stood, 
With sweeping roof, with shadowy eaves, 
And walls green-mailed in ivy leaves. 
Beyond the house, but not too far, 

A wheat field met the pasture bar; 


| And here were friendly apple trees, 
| And there were daisy-dotted leas 


And hills of maize; and nearer by 


A well sweep pointed toward the sky. 


But nothing spoke or stirred; I heard 


No sound of cricket, bee or bird, 

Or voice of man. Yet everywhere 
Were homely signs of recent care. 
The paths were swept, the lawns were mown, 
With burnished pans the dairy shone, 
And all the kindly house was dressed 
As though to greet a welcome guest. 
Then, memories of former dream, 

Or being, made the valley seem 

A long-loved home, a waiting shrine; 
My heart reéchoed, ‘This is mine!” 


But dusk came down; and down the hill 

In dusk went I, with wish and will 

To come once more and claim my own. 

Oh, heart’s desire, had I but known 

The need and word to break the charm 

That guards you safe from man—Witch 
Farm! 

Witch Farm—in vain the road I tread; 

It will not lead where once it led. 

Witch Farm—to each his paradise, 

Seen once by few, by no one twice. 


f 


November 


Through the last few years 
Butte, in reality the new Unitec 
had become increasingly eviden 
though it was obviously serious, 
unfortunate individuals, tragic, I ¢ 
avoid regarding it with a certain 
of spirit, caught, perhaps, from 
about me. 

About the industrial revolt, I w: 
optimistic. Justice, of course, was ‘1 
impersonal principle in all high d 
perfection; but equality, impené 
rosy as it seemed from at least on 
the fence, had not played the parto 
claimed for it in the Governmen 
United States. Equality, frankly, h 
broken down. A number of Ame 
Butte, who had once labored on 
levels of the mines, told me prof: 
my entire understanding, that su 
wasn’t fit for white men, for, to be 
themselves, for, comprehensively 
cans. 

They, with one accord, sugges 
Finns for that particular responsibi 
the Finns do it, they reiterated, wi 
ductory terms and phrases explan 
their preference. 

I was standing by a gallows fra 
a shift of miners were coming a 
and, as they were virtually shot up 
mild light of late afternoon, I was 
distinguish, from the Czecho a 
Slavs, the Poles and Hungaris 
Italians, the children of Finland. 
they were, with small round sk 
pale eyes; and, as they reached th 
surface, they broke into a clatterir 
the shed where they reported. Th 
had the whiteness of turnips, of 
streaked with earth: the Welsh 
were disappearing, the Maine lun 
had gone, but Finns were avail 
tasks declined by the equal and th 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of ; 
articles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next 
in an early issue. 


Witch Farm—lI rove the wood and ¢) 
But shall not find the way again! 
—Arthur Guité 


Autumn Road 


LL along the singing road the sear 
are blowing, 
All along the sighing road the lw 
turning brown— 
Harvest in the golden fields, where 
grain ts glowing, 
Orchards where the silent trees u/ 
are bending down! 


Russet leaves and green leaves; maj\ 
and larches, 
Spread out, like a canopy, across | 
ing way, a 
Trees that come together, formin) 
little arches, 
Anda mist about them all that she? 
blue to gray. 


All along the carefree road we 
lilting laughter, 
All along the silent road we w 
heads bent low, 4 
Thinking of the dying year—and y 
will come after— } 
Thinking of the winter wind, of > 
ice and snow. 


Autumn is the joy of life, and lis 
poignant sorrow, 
Autumn is love’s ecstasy, and lo 
bitter pain; 5 4 
Autumn is the end of things, when thé 
tomorrow, aL 
Autumn is the clearing light 
after rain! 


All along the luring road the tinted lw 
blowing, i! 
All along the scornful road the lw 
old and gray— my 
Harvest in the purple fields—and y)h 
fast, is going— t 
But the road leads ever on. . . 
is far away! 
—Margaret E. Sa 
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aree men had not moved. She bent 
shtly and slid her hand under the 
;, It touched a package of papers— 
+ the Liberty Bonds. A_ swift 
rd glance confirmed that as she 
transferred the package to the open 
Closing the drawer, she raised 
s again. Tomlinson was looking 
her, but a corner of the table had 
idden her movement from him. 
ice returned to Peter Dewstow. 
had happened was now clear to 
| incredible. He had thrust the 
nder his overcoat instead of into 
on the table. Normally, this 
ne audit being finished, he would 
‘ked up his hat and overcoat and 
jis law office above the bank, over- 
wm, bonds beneath the coat. Then 
Peter Dewstow would have locked 
uly audited box in the vault and it 
ot have been opened again for a 
t. By that time, who could have 
elew to the disappearance of the 
He must have premeditated it, 
into the basement with his over- 
and with a careless air dropping it 
chair next the one he occupied. 
he hung up his coat, being fastid- 
put his clothes. Then he had 
his opportunity while Peter Dew- 
ssed and droned. Naturally he 
vant Liberty Bonds, since they 
easily disposed of. 
eter’s dingdong would last forever, 
d. She heard the words, but they 
ptily in her head as she struggled 
m with this mechanical task of 
up the figures for her report on the 
n of the safe deposit. The ding- 
med to be lasting forever. 
, we'll get him on the telephone,” 
er was insisting. “I tell you, 
all poppycock. Every day we 
less we'll git for those bonds. We 
do something now! Go on, call 
Ben; get him on the phone. We'll 
tim.’ 
asping edge of his cracked voice 
a spur in the flanks of the other 
e was in fact literally driving his 
1 son-in-law upstairs to the tele- 
or there was none down here. 
knew from the voices that they 
ving to the stairway which led up 
iain banking office, and fell into a 
ension. Tomlinson would be com- 
r for his coat and hat, perhaps. 
ae say anything? Why had she 
he bonds anyway? With a sort of 
ffort she kept her eyes to the sheet 
‘in front of her, but her fingers 
1, making shaky figures. Then she 
every nerve that Tomlinson was 
er, taking up his overcoat. . . . 
. . . He understood why she 
ved the bonds, and accepted it? 
m as that thought came com- 
‘she heard his dry, unemotional 
sking, ““What did you do with 


as obliged to look up then; and an 
aed observer, seeing her wry little 
aight have thought she was the 
and Tomlinson, looking gravely 
her, the judge. ~ 

made a mistake,’’ she said, low. 
I didn’t,”” he answered promptly. 
v knitted and a dull anger showed 
vice as he demanded, “‘ Why didn’t 
‘e my coat alone?”’ 

mmehow couldn’t bear to tell him 
al truth that she had seen a reflec- 
the theft in the brass globe. She 
only to gloze it over, expunge it, 
nothing but a slight inadvertence 
ey would both at once forget. And 
y tone drove her instinctively to 
answer that turns away wrath. 
‘urmured, ‘“‘The coat was rumpled. 
it you’d want it straight, so I fixed 


it appeared to Tomlinson that she 
mt only to do a kindly little femi- 
ce for him, straightening his rum- 
ut. He softly cleared his throat 
‘down, eyes on her face. His tone 
but with a yielding kindness. 

» that was nice of you, Leila.” 

‘d never before called her Leila— 
a. In this use of her name, in 
and look, a buried secret between 
p to the surface. 

bachelor, and preferred a man 
tr in his office; but men were 
on, going to study law, 
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taking other jobs, demanding more pay. 
So there were intervals when he had no 
regular stenographer, but got one in for 
the day or the job. There had been such an 
interval three years before, when, sitting 
at his desk in the inner office, he was aware 
of somebody in the open door. He looked 
up and saw this young woman at the 
threshold, bareheaded, a stenographer’s 
notebook in her hand. 

She smiled, saying, “‘Mr. Thorpe sent 
me up.” 

There was a bill in equity to be drawn 
for the bank, and the president had sent 
her to take the dictation. As the lawyer 
dictated at leisure, in a dusty drawl, his 
grave eyes rested upon her slightly stoop- 
ing figure, and a special sort of awareness 
of her penetrated him. She was a tall 
young woman, amply and finely made. 
Something generous about that; something 
steadfast and capable—not a woman to 
flinch from her job and complain and look 
for the soft spots. So it mysteriously 
seemed to Tomlinson. How nice her dark 
hair was, and the smooth oval of her cheek. 
It was pleasant to watch her pretty fingers 
ply the pencil; altogether pleasant to have 
her there bending over a notebook at the 
end of his desk. 

The dictation finished, he became 
sociable, and so learned that she had gone 
to work in the bank the day before. But 
she used to live here. Her name was Leila 
Hagar; she had known Mr. Tomlinson by 
sight a long while. Her white teeth showed 
in the smile with which she said that, and 
it struck him with astonishment. Vaguely, 
in a mere blur, he recalled a long-legged, pig- 
tailed schoolgirl named Hagar—daughter 
of the Widow Hagar who lived on the 
south side of town. Astonishing that this 
gracious young woman should be that 
long-legged, pig-tailed girl. For she was 
gracious—something sweet about her. 

That special awareness of her continued, 
and he presently thought she gave him a 
preference, coming over to speak to him in 
the bank, smiling when she saw him on the 
street, pleased when she went up to his 
office to take dictation—well, sort of pick- 
ing him out in a way one couldn’t exactly 
lay a finger on. Of course, she would be 
smiling at everybody; but her smile for 
him—one couldn’t exactly lay a finger on 
it. And then he had a warm sixth sense 
of a kind of willingness; not forward, not 
obtrusive, not really offering herself; but 
a yielding, as though she were whispering 
with veiled eyes and a little smile that he 
might try to win her if he chose. 

So Tomlinson at forty-three took to 
dreaming over a forgotten dream—strictly 
to himself, in the privacy of his com- 
fortable bachelor quarters at Mrs. Pruitt’s. 
Be mighty nice to have her around all the 
while; something sweet and gentle about 
her—a regular home, now. But even as he 
so dreamed he was quite appalled at him- 
self. Great Scott! He was forty-three and 
she only twenty-one. There must always be 
something ridiculous in a confirmed bache- 
lor marrying a girl half his years; most 
of all when the girl was, in a manner, his 
stenographer. Even badgered, humorless 
Ben Thorpe would grin, and old Peter 
Dewstow would snicker in his sparse and 
spiky white whiskers. Tomlinson could see 
the grin and hear the snicker. He loathed 
that. Of all things, he had a horror of look- 
ing like a fool. By temperament he shied 
from the merest shadow of the gaff like a 
frightened fish. . . . Very sweet and 
gentle. If he could only marry her and live 
with her up in the moon where nobody 
knew it! But if he actually married her 
what might she not do to him? Squander 
his money, maybe; drag him around to 
young folks’ dances and parties where he 
would look like a fool; even carry on with 
someone near her own age and get him into 
amess. He was forty-three; he had a posi- 
tion in that community; he was even 
proud of his confirmed bachelorhood, for 
there was distinction in it. She was only a 
girl, and a junior clerk in the bank! She 
did laugh and play under his eyes with 
young Charley Grey, a cub bookkeeper. 
So he took a great resolution. For several 
years he had been wishing to spend a 
winter in California, when he could really 
afford it, or when conditions were just 
right. Now, out of hand, he packed up 
and went to California for the winter. 

That was all. When he returned, Leila 
was as nice to him as ever; sort of close to 
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him, indefinably. But there was a differ- 
ence. Some mysterious door had been 
shut; she no longer seemed to murmur, 
“Here I am.’”’ And then this last year 
young Henry Latham had come along. 
Anybody who noticed them could see how 
the wind sat. Only the other day President 
Thorpe had mentioned, with regret, that 
he supposed Leila would soon be deserting 
the bank for matrimony. So it might be 
said that nothing except casual encounters 
of a business nature had ever happened be- 
tween Tomlinson and Leila Hagar; yet 
both of them knew a buried secret, which 
now looked out on the surface as he said 
“That was nice of you, Leila,” and sat 
down. 

She stooped toward him, speaking low, 
astonishment and entreaty in her tone. 

“You mustn’t do this! You know you 
mustn’t! Why, you must be crazy!” 

He slightly shook his head and used her 
name again, his voice the usual rather dusty 
drawl. 

“T got stung, Leila—that Brownlee- 
pump nonsense. I told Brownlee it was a 
client’s money I put in, but it was my 
own—fool thing to do.” 

She knew all about that. A young man 
named Brownlee, employed in one of the 
local garages, had invented a tire pump 
that could be attached to any automobile 
engine so the man with even the cheapest 
car might have his tires pumped up by 
engine power like the man with the most 
expensive car. Brownlee calculated that 
his pumps, when made in quantity, would 
cost only a few dollars more than the hand 
pumps which manufacturers of cheaper 
cars furnished as regular equipment. He 
proposed to sell his pumps to manufac- 
turers of cheaper cars for regular equip- 
ment—a million or more of them a year, at. 
a net profit of three dollars each. There 
had been a lively stir about this invention. 
A score or more of citizens—envied for a 
time by their neighbors—had subscribed 
for the stock, and a factory had been set 
up at Bigport-on-the-Sound. 

But young Brownlee, it turned out, was 
bad at figures. When the factory was fin- 
ished and equipped it had cost three times 
his estimate. The pumps, when made in 
quantity by machinery, hadn’t worked so 
well as the handmade model did. And in- 
stead of costing six dollars and a half each 
at the factory, as Brownlee had calculated, 
they cost fourteen. Automobile manufac- 
turers, striving might and main to cut down 
cost of production and cheapen the selling 
price, would not buy so expensive and 
doubtful an article for regular equipment. 
They said that nowadays, with a garage 
offering free air every two miles, peo- 
ple cared less about tire pumps anyway. 
Another pump company sued, claiming 
infringement of patent. The Brownlee ven- 
ture went into liquidation, with a total loss 
to stockholders. Leila knew all about that, 
but she did not know that cautious Tom- 
linson was heavily involved. 

‘I’m no speculator,”’ he went dustily on, 
with the sudden intimacy which was a 
quite new thing between them; “but this 
took me off my head. You read about it 
every now and then—chap invents a new 
sort of hairpin and cleans up ten million in 
five years. Brownlee looked the part and 
talked it—young Edison. Hypnotized me, 
I guess; or I hypnotized myself.” He 
paused an instant, lightly cleared his 
throat and looked at her as drawing aside 
a curtain. ‘‘You see, Leila, I didn’t care 
for it here any more. I wanted to clean it 


all up.”” He made a slight gesture. “Get 
out of it all. I thought this was a sure 
chance. It took me off my head—cleaned 


me out to the last copper.” 

She had long since apprehended Tomlin- 
son; fair outside but crippled within; a 
man incrusted with a thick shell of inertia, 
something sluggish and wary paralyzing 
his energy. He might perhaps have mar- 
ried her, and wished to; yet could not make 
the venture. That paralyzing sluggishness 
and fear of the gaff were fairly beyond his 
will, she felt. 

“But the money doesn’t matter,” she 
replied eagerly. ‘‘You’re an able man. 
Why, you can make money again—a lot of 
money! You could go to Bigport.”’ With 
a note of triumph for him, she added, “‘ You 
could go to New York! You could go 
anywhere! Everyone here knows you 
have ability. You could make a good deal 
more money right here.’’ She stooped 
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towards him, at once chiding and pleading. 
“You know you don’t half try!” 

True, he only half worked, for he loved 
his ease, taking his time to dress; a 
leisurely breakfast with the toast and coffee 
just right, as Mrs. Pruitt knew how to make 
them; then strolling down to the office if 
the weather was decent; an hour for 
luncheon; knocking off in the middle of the 
afternoon if he felt like it. But that was 
not merely a love of ease; there was a slug- 
gish, wary, rooted pessimism in it. Why 
strive much when the game was hardly 
worth the candle anyhow? Why venture 
when you’d probably lose? However, he 
was often joked about his laziness and did 
not even take the trouble to shrug his 
shoulders over the jokes. 

But the strange thing now was that 
never before had he and she really talked 
to each other. Only now, when she was to 
marry young Latham and he had stolen 
some bonds, did intimate and revealing 
words pass between them. 

“Perhaps I could make some more 
money,” he admitted. A quizzical smile 
flickered faintly in his blue eyes. ‘“‘But 
could I? I used to think of Bigport—even 
of New York. But it didn’t seem worth 
while, and if you’re made that way, why, 
then youcan’t. Inshore fish stay in shallow 
water. No use telling ’°em they can swim 
out.’’ He pondered it a moment, and drew 
the curtain again. ‘‘I did swim out—with 
Brownlee—and got slaughtered. Guess 
I’m not made that way, you see. I don’t 
mind your knowing all about it, Leila. 


| I don’t ask much of the world—some grub, 


a good chair, a little money. Not very 
much money, either. I never speculated; 
saved it and salted it down—a few thou- 
sand a year. I had eighty-five thousand 
dollars in good bonds. But I wanted to 
make a pile and get out. So Brownlee 
comes along. I could stand being’ 
broke, maybe. But it’s worse than that. 
I’ve got some paper to meet next month, 
with my bank stock up as collateral. I 
couldn’t stand being sold out on that, you 
see. It would show me up for a fool. So 
I thought up a way out of it.” 

He put a well-kept hand on his knee, 
leaning slightly forward. 

“Peter Dewstow owns 60 per cent of this 
bank—a mean old rat worth a million or 
more. He buys my brains when he wants 
to put anything over. He makes me sick 
with his everlasting counting and checking 
up and auditing. Well, I’ll use my brains 
for myself in this case. I’d like to beat him 
on his checking up and auditing, just to 


show him what an old ass he is. I don’t 
mind taking the bonds at all. And you 
owe me something, you know. If you’d 


let my overcoat alone, that would have 
been the end of it. . . I’m‘telling you 
all about it, Leila. But I didn’t do it 
without thinking it over. It’s just this: 
I’ve got to have some money. Old Peter 
and the bank can afford it. It would have 
been perfectly safe, only you broke it. I 
can’t do without the money.” 

She had no arguments to oppose him 
with, only an appeal. 

“But you mustn’t do this! You’re too 
goodaman. You’retoo able. This is what 
cheap, feeble men do. Why, the money 
doesn’t matter! We lost our money, too, 
with Brownlee—I mean Harry.”’ 

He knew that young Latham was one of 
the small-fry victims of the air pump; but 
she mentioned it with a smile. 

“Well, it’s no matter to you, Leila,’ he 
replied; ‘“‘or to Harry Latham. It was 
only a couple of thousand. But the amount 
is no matter either. You’re both young— 
he has you. I’m forty-six, and no specu- 
lator. Forty thousand, the way I go, means 
seven or eight years. I can’t stand 
being shown up with the sale of my bank 
stock. They’d all know it. Why should 
I stand the gaff that way when I don’t 
have to? Let Peter and the bank stand it. 
A little money is all there is to it for me— 
now.” 

She apprehended that also. With his 
strong inertia and his fastidiousness about 
his clothes and his living, and so on—more- 
over, with his horror of being made to look 
a fool—this money was a sort of necessity; 
a safe theft of Liberty Bonds was life to 
the fish that couldn’t swim out. Still she 
could not argue, but only plead. 

“Oh, no! You mustn’t! I can’t let you, 
for your sake, and then for the bank’s sake 
too. Don’t you see? I’m responsible 
now.” f 

Tomlinson again softly cleared his 
throat and looked down a moment— 


' moved, she thought, and perhaps about to 


' 


November 


yield. Then his glance ran over 
table, with its one drawer in th 
in front of which she sat. He stre 
leg, reached into his trousers po 
drew out a bunch of keys, selecti 

In the rather dusty draavl he sai 
I want to look in my safe-deposit 

Without haste he laid his hat ; 
coat on the table and stood up, re: 
to the vault. His manner was so: 
course that it seemed fairly to 
what had just passed between 
though she wakened from a dre 
familiar, dry Mr. Tomlinson st 
fore her, saying he wished access t« 
deposit box. In that case it was. 
as custodian of the vault to ae 
him there and apply her master 
impression of his matter-of-co 
was so strong that she almos 
mechanically, yet hesitated, look: 
him, half bewildered, questioning 
only looked gravely down at he 
hand, waiting. She bit a corner 
and helplessly arose, taking t 
toward the vault, Tomlinson { 
Then he spoke again, cool and u 

“TI won’t bother. Time to shi 
the night. You go and see that 
lock is set.” 

The two steps had brought hin 
of the drawer, between her and it.} 
more than half known all along | 
was a subterfuge to get her away} 


Now, however, it was clear enoug 
meant to get the bonds from the 
and she took a quick little step to 
in an intolerable dismay, as thi 
beheld him about to throw himse) 
high building or in front of a trair, 

“You mustn’t! I can’t let you; 

“You go into the vault, Leila,’ 
in dry kindliness. ‘‘See that the: 
is set.” 

“Why, of course it’s set!’’ she | 
breathlessly. ‘‘It’s always set! 
Please!’’ | 

She was close to him. A fat 
tinged his dusty cheek, but he spep 
same dry kindliness: 

“Go into the vault. You'll 2 
tioned later on, you know. Less y¢| 
better.” 1 

“It’s not I! It’s you!” she 
“T won’t let you! I can’t! I’ 
sible to the bank!” 

He simply turned to the table, 
reaching to the drawer; and tlt 
something unbearable in that, lil 
him commit a murder. She caugh 
and babbled with little sense: 

“Tl call! I’ll tell Mr. Thorpe! 
let you take them away! 
going to yell!”’ 

He turned his head a bit, look 
his shoulder into her face, sayz 
inappropriate kindness, ‘‘You nh 
bother me now, Leila. I need th. 

He pulled the drawer ope) 
couldn’t bear to see it done, andil 
her hands over her eyes. 

Then she heard him saying, wi 
ing in his low voice, ‘“‘They’re¢ 
down.”’ At the same time she heel 
Dewstow like a cracked fire belli 
stairs. Mere instinct arranged thi 

When Peter stepped into the ¢¢ 
room, with bedeviled President Tir 
side him like a lamb led to the saen 
old man was bleating, “‘ All nonsen'! 
it off! Hesaid he’d consent. Thi! 
four of us—with you and me and’ 
son. That’s a quorum. Those ki 
worse every day we wait. If youe 
to do a thing do it and be done wi 

In fact nobody had consente) 
Peter, over the telephone, had buie 
other member of the board into ale 
silence which he chose to take 
Having thoroughly made up 
dispose of those detested tro 
nothing but death would stop 
having won what he chose 
assent from three fellow director: 
posed to ship the bonds to Ne 
express that night so they migh 
there the following forenoon. — 


typewritten and checked lists of 
which had been used in the ai 
lawyer’s coat and hat lay on* 
chair beside Miss Hagar, where 
been before. Not that Peter rea 
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nts, for his mind was otherwise 
. From the door he spoke to Leila 
mary directness. 

ut that Nettleton box.” 

already moving briskly toward 
t, for he meant to have those bonds 
and sent to the express office at 
: 


zommand thrilled Leila’s nerves, 
held herself from looking at Tom- 
sshe arose, master key in hand, and 
| Peter to the vault. Why 


. But would he notice that the 
Bonds were not in the box? Ques- 
irled in her head, and her fingers 
‘das she applied the key. 
eter, as usual, was paying no more 
n to her than as though she had 
machine. The niche being open, he 
the metal handle of the box, pull- 
it. The only furniture in the vault 
d of a stepladder, used to reach the 
jers of boxes. Peter plumped the 
e down on that and snapped back 
‘His bony hand reached in for the 
yonds. 
'ven in his preoccupation the ruling 
held. Fingering bonds delighted 
yewhat as thumbing rare editions 
;a book collector. To get at the 
yonds he picked up several bundles 
ities. 
3 heart was in her throat. She 
‘to have ceased breathing. Then 
strident voice exploded: 
! Hello here! What’s_ this? 
‘the Liberties? What’s this?” He 
erishly ransacking the box. Leila 
knees go limp. When Peter looked 
yely up her face was white. 
’s the Liberties?’’ he demanded, 
arrest. 
m’t know,’’ she murmured. Her 
‘ce and bodiless voice roused Peter 
ner alarm. - 
eed, “Hey! Ben! 
ie did not wait for them to see. 
the box, he ambled rapidly into the 
3s’ room with it. Tomlinson had 
the shout; Thorpe was already 
ig to the vault. Peter ran by him 
aped the contents of the box on the 
ile, at a white heat. 
re’s the Liberty Bonds? Where’s 
ty Bonds?” he clamored, pawing 
heap. ‘‘They ain’t here! They’re 
Vhat’s become of ’em?” 
nson saw Leila coming to the table, 
nd miserable, the very image of 
one chose so to interpret her. An 
later Peter turned upon her, his 
acked voice like an assault and 


Tomlinson! 


‘re’s those bonds? They was here 
utes ago!” 

eplied low, ‘I don’t know, Mr. 
w. You locked the box up with 


the instant of Peter’s first outery 
on had been waiting to hear her 
Would she denounce him? Now 
‘had spoken, he raised a hand and 
his neatly trimmed mustache with 
ind forefinger. 

Id Peter’s wits were working, re- 
what had happened immediately 
2» audit, and in an instant he got the 
of this puzzle, remembering that 
started talking to Tomlinson about 
ley bonds; recalling clearly how 
d moved a little away from the 
s back toward it, while the Nettle- 
stood on the table and this young 
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woman stood beside it; recalling also how 
he had turned around when Thorpe entered 
and seen her and the box. That two min- 
utes, he perceived, was the only time during 
which the bonds could have disappeared. 
All other times they had been under three 
pairs of eyes, or locked in the vault. As 
that conclusion formed in his mind, he 
boarded Leila with it, cutlass in hand. 
“We'd counted ’em! We’d checked ’em 
up!’ he declared in high excitement. 
“We'd put ’em back in the box! Then we 
got to talkin’ about trolley bonds. The 


opening the Nettleton box again? box stood here on the table. You stood 
suspect? Had he seen Tomlinson’s here.’”’” He moved briskly, gesturing, 
ove past the box? That seemed dramatizing the situation. ‘‘You stood 


right here. We stood over there. You had 
the box beside you. Remember that?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes, I remember it,’’ she said help- 
lessly. 

Peter beat the table with his knuckles. 

“That was the only time the bonds 
could ’a’ disappeared. We’d counted ’em a 
minute before. We locked ’em up a minute 
afterwards.” He dodged over, dramatizing 
it again. “The box stood here. You stood 
here. We stood here. Whadda you gotta 
say to that?”’ In his excitement he ran the 
words together. 

The scene which he was recalling was 
clear in her mind also. She perceived how 
it told against her, and she had already said 
that she did not know where the bonds 
were, so that she could not now, with any 
show of consistency, accuse Tomlinson. 
She felt a trap closing upon her and strug- 
gled against the toils. 

“T didn’t touch the bonds, Mr. Dew- 
eee she protested. ‘‘I never opened the 

ox.”’ 

“Well, bonds don’t fly away!’ Peter de- 
clared ominously, and turned to Tomlin- 
son. ‘‘You been here all the while since we 
left?” 

‘‘All the while,’ said Tomlinson dustily. 
‘ a gave his grizzled head a decisive 
jerk. 

“Then the bonds are here! They 
couldn’t ’a’ got out of this room unless 
somebody came and took ’em out.” He 
gave his head another conclusive jerk. 
“We're in time! They gotta be here 
yet!” 

His manner, more than his words, 
showed his meaning—that she had slipped 
the bonds out of the box, but as yet had 
found no opportunity to get them out of 
the room. Of course, he would search— 
and find the bonds. 

Leila felt the trap spring shut. She saw 
it would be useless to protest; useless, 
after what she had said, to accuse Tomlin- 
son. His dry, cool voice saying he had not 
been out of the room during Peter’s and 
Thorpe’s absence seemed to affirm that he 
would save his own hide, doing it very 
capably. Her word, under these circum- 
stances, would not stand against his. 
Obscurely she felt that a sin had been 
committed, and she must suffer for it. She 
bent her head. 

Peter, gnawing his nether lip, was look- 
ing aggressively about. But there was 
hardly anywhere to look. She had stood 
at the table; the table had one drawer in 
it. His militant glance took in the few 
papers in sight. He darted to the drawer, 
pulled it wide open and drew forth the 
Liberty Bonds. There was an anticlimax 
in it, for the theft was so pitifully trans- 
parent, so barefaced. 

He lifted the bonds up and slammed 
them down on the table, and said to 
Thorpe quite flatly, ‘‘Wouldn’t that git 
your goat?”’ But the sheer impudence of 
the thing roused him anew. He rapped 
the bonds smartly with his knuckles and 
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wagged his head at Leila. ‘‘You don’t 
git away with it! You don’t put it over! 
Under our very noses! Under my nose!” 
He was beginning to boil again, and de- 
claimed to Thorpe and Tomlinson. ‘It 
was just an accident that saved us. If 
I hadn’t come back for those trolley 
bonds Indeed the narrow margin 
by which they had escaped appalled him. 
He was bleating, “I won’t stand for it! 
Under our noses, and come within a hair of 
puttin’ it over! We gotta make an example! 
I’ve never compounded a felony and I never 
will. She’s gotta answer for it! Call an 
officer !”’ 

The command was addressed to Presi- 
dent Thorpe, who stood gaping at Leila, 
vastly shocked and grieved, but unable to 
deny the witness of his own eyes. 

“Goon! Callan officer!’’ Peter shouted, 
and they might have heard him upstairs. 

Pale, Leila had been looking over at 
Tomlinson, but his eyes were on the floor. 
Shocked, President Thorpe, perceiving the 
sad necessity, started for the stairs with 
heavy feet. Leila looked at him as she 
might have looked at a sacrificial priest 
who was laying her on the altar. The presi- 
dent quickly averted his eyes. Then she 
heard Tomlinson’s dusty drawl. 

“T put the bonds there myself.” All 
eyes turned to him. He met them calmly, 
and proceeded in dry, lazy utterance: 
“We been going through this auditing 
rigmarole four times a year for five years. 
You can go through motions till the cows 
come home, but it’s no good if you do it 
just by rote. I made up my mind our 
audit was just routine rigmarole—no good 
really. Mr. Dewstow’s idea was to have 
three people watching all the while, and 
then nobody could put anything over. 
But I saw we’d got to doing it mechan- 
ically—everybody half asleep. If I’d told 
you so, you wouldn’t have believed it. I 
thought I’d prove it. No trouble at all 
about it. I could have taken half the stuff 


November 1 , 


in the boxes if I’d had any place t 

I first slipped these bonds under 
coat, and then when you two wen 

I put ’em in the drawer. You noti 
around. I meant to wait till sh 
time and then call you down here ar 
?em to you. What’s the good of ta 
three people’s time four times a yes 
you really keep on the job?” 
cluded by quoting two of Peter Dey 
favorite maxims: ‘‘A bank director 
don’t direct ought to be in jail.” “ 
vigilance is the price of safety.” 

Peter Dewstow’s meager face wa 
ered as though he had been abrup 
in the stomach. Getting breath 
tered, ‘‘Course I wasn’t watchin’ 
can’t watch everybody ’t the sam 
You might ’a’ told me what wa 
mind instead of makin’ all this f 
thing to do, I say! If you don’ 
way of auditin’ ——” 

But he stopped there. One m 
too far. Tomlinson was valuable to 
And even Peter had sufficient grace 
to get out of Leila Hagar’s sight a 
possible. He carefully avoided 1] 
her, and sputtered on testily: 

‘No use your standin’ round thi 
Help me git these trolley bonds 
Wait till we lock up this fool bom 

Tomlinson picked up his hat a 
coat. Leila and Peter went once : 
the vault and silently locked up t 
ton box. When she returned T 
had gone. The chairman and the p; 
went immediately upstairs with 1 
noxious trolley bonds. 

So not a word passed between T' 
and Leila Hagar; only a shining lo 
her. It held his mind as he walk 
ward, with absorbing thoughts fi 
down. 

‘‘She’d have stood the gaff! 
of hooked me—fished me up. I'll 
now and make the money. . . 
business, life is.” 
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HE vogue of the sport-model car is established. Haynes has 
been responding to it, and now meets it completely with 
four new models of this type of car for 1923. 


They are cars for those who love the thoroughbred—who want 
strength with beauty and power with comfort. 


THERE ARE NO EXTRASTO Buy. Each of these cars is fully equipped. 
The newest accessories are standard equipment. Front and rear 
bumpers, a spacious trunk, six disc wheels with six 32x 4/2 cord 
tires, sun and vision visor, ‘polished protection bars at the rear of 
the body, handsome individual steps—everything, that you 
naturally expect as an essential feature of a sport car. The open 
models are equipped with new design windshield wings and are 
trimmed in beautiful Spanish leather. All of the new 1923 
Haynes 55 sport models have a 121-inch wheel base and are 
finished in a pleasing shade of deep maroon. 
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that you make your own reservation at once with your Haynes dealer. 
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Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


Your Future Self 
In a few years you will 
be a new person. Every- 
thing about you, except 
the enamel of your teeth, 
will have changed. Be 
fair now to the person 
you will be. Read here 
why it is important to 
protect the enamel of 
your teeth by using a 
safe dentifrice. 


Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 


HE theory that everyone becomes a new person 
every seven years is substantiated by scientific 


(See article on Biology by Professor William Keith Brooks, 


authority. New International Encyclopedia, Vol. III, page 90.) 


An injury to the flesh, the bones, the eyes or other 
organs may be healed by Nature, but the thin coat- 
ing of enamel upon your teeth never is renewed, 
once it is broken or otherwise damaged. 

“The enamel is a very hard substance; 
it is also brittle, and may be cracked or 
broken. If once lost, it will not grow 
again. It is evident, therefore, that it is 
very essential to protect this outer layer, 


both from the action of acids and from 
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mechanical injuries. —FromHuman Biology, page 9o, 
by Peabody & Hunt. The Macmillan Company, 1920. 


The enamel protects your teeth from decay. When 
it is broken or scoured away, tooth trouble is almost 
sure to begin. 


Consequently, you should be careful in the selec- 
tion of your dentifrice. Choose one which will wash 
and polish the enamel, not one which will scour with 
harsh grit. Colgate’s is based on fine precipitated 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


chalk and pure vegetable oil soap. The chalk loosens 
the clinging particles from the enamel,the pure vege- 
table oil soap washes them away. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream does all that a 
dentifrice should do. It cleans teeth thoroughly, 
and it has the important virtue of being safe for 
habitual use. 


Protect the enamel of your teeth, and be fair to 
your future self by using Colgate’s regularly, nigh 
and morning. oe 
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ER a long period of years I have — ma > OF 
seen, by the grace of destiny and B JD ya JA 


perhaps some special fitness of 
my own, the inside of American 
from the inside. My point of 
not that of a journalist or a pro- 
it is not the point of view of those 
ek office, although I have held 
My point of view is that of one 
xy have had and still has a touch of crusading idealism mixed, I hope, with a 
r the practical. But I am driven to confess that when American politics have 
A was held for pure love of the humanest and perhaps the greatest game in 
est those who advertise themselves as insiders. The crop of them on the Roosevelt 
lson soil was tremendous. The sense of importance is tempting. The best of men 
bto it. I remember Colonel House sending for me one day and how I speeded my 
hear the fate of the world. He said to me: “Here is something between you and 
the angels. I have given you confidences but never one like this.” 

d: “I know. I have just been in Wall Street lunching at the Midday Club. They 
2 there. I have stopped at the Union Club on my way uptown. They told me 
There is a good chance of an armistice being signed soon and you are sailing 
ow very secretly for Europe.’’ And this man who has given service to American 
as unselfishly and generously as any man I could name, was disturbed as an 
to find himself in such a large company. 

of the reasons why these confessions are anonymous, perhaps even a larger reason 
lack of literary skill, is that I should hate to be caught being an insider. A kind 
y shame would overcome me, and I should have to think of myself among all those 
e such pains with secrets which are unnecessary or those who want to create the 
; they are intellectual valets to the great. There is something wormish about 
e school of little eels who swim in the wake of every big figure. 

aber a man who tried to impress the late Senator Penrose. He said in a 
voice: “I have just been this week—twice—to talk with the President.” 

se said nonchalantly but in his gruff brusqueness: “I thought you were going 
le that the President had been twice to see you!”’ 

insiders keep a tight puckering string. I know at least one man who failed to 
}a recent Republican cabinet because he was always showy about being “on the 
Furthermore, there are the messenger boys. They are always inside, and no 
ts to be a messenger boy in American politics or appear like one, because a 
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messenger boy, if the uninitiated want 
to know, is someone who is sent to say 
this or do that or request the other or fix 
the situation. They are always attached 
to someone unseen who can sit while the 
messenger boys stand. I have seen mes- 
senger boys of whom I have been fond— 
good fellows, almost good for a promise; 
but they are always insiders, and help to 
make it odious to be an insider of the kind who talks about it. The truth, as I have 
found it, is that there is much less of importance which the public does not know 
than is commonly supposed. Confidences worth keeping are kept by those who are wise 
and really intimate with political affairs until disclosure is justified by public necessity 
or by the mere lapse of time, reasons which I trust will justify telling here incidents 
known to few. 

I could wait till the end of this confession to disclose a fact which I suppose is sufficient 
to condemn me; but it is only fair to those who read to sail in under no false colors. 
The fact is that I am not a cynic about politics. I read the smart books of comment on 
public men and public life in Washington. I note down that the criticism and advice 
given usually proceed from glib authors who never administered anything larger than 
a typewriter. I have seen the dark side of American politics too. Just as good men have 
confided in me because they knew I loved the game and wanted nothing, so other men 
considered bad have confided in me because they knew that I am practical enough not 
to beat my chest about a virtue in which I may indulge for myself but can introduce 
to others only by long painstaking work. ~ 

Critics, cynics, theorists, experience, defeats, victories, conspiracies, the birth of 
movements and their deaths have not shaken my faith in the fairly steady flow of fair 
play and wisdom in American politics. We all can count on the voters having more 
common sense and more sense of fair play than they ever have credit for, and we can 
mark it down that the run of public men are a great deal better of intention and wiser in 
performance than the cynics would have us believe. : 

I confess to another thing. I have faith in our form of government. I know it is not 
fashionable to be satisfied with the form of anything and I know there is virtue in protest 
and challenge. But one of the wisest men in our political life said tome: “ Don’t you forget 
that our political system—our two-party government—even when there are no definite 
issues drawn, has lasted longer than any other large government system in the world, and 
worked the best.”” He was right. It is a system irritating to those who want change over 
a week-end; but if one considers that the American spirit, as De Tocqueville pointed out, 
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is a combination of individualism making for independent 
thought, challenge and change, linked with a sense of 
codperation with the mass and of conservatism and patience 
making for stability, then as compared with the European 
systems where independents of many parties or many 
groups unite not for any common purpose except for oppo- 
sition and destruction of the group in power, I for one 
am satisfied with our home brand of results. 

Take it or leave it—I have faith. 

I confess to wishing to keep and increase the kind of faith 
that T. R. had. I have often been asked to contribute 
anecdotes of Roosevelt, but all those that came direct 
from him were insignificant compared with one that came 
indirectly from him—one that brought out a characteristic 
fundamental quality which eulogists who knew him without 
insight and biographers will probably miss and possibly 
the world will forget. 

Roosevelt was dead—that morning. A theatrical pro- 
ducer had asked me to see a first night. To seek diversion 
from a loss which I believed was weightier upon me because 
so leaden upon a whole world, I went to the play. 

Usually this producer, who is a veteran, spends his time 
at his own first nights walking up and down in the dark- 
ness behind the last row of seats, stamping and snarling like 
amadman. Idid not find him there when I went up before 
the curtain of the first act—not at first. I stumbled into 
him at last behind one of the portiéres at an emergency 
exit. The hard-cooked old theatrical man stood with tears 
streaming from his eyes. 

“My God, what shall we do?”’ he asked. 

“Do!” said I. 

“Yes—T.R.,’” he said. “What shall I do? Here is a 
whole city of people who miss the whole point. Am I the 
only man who sees the best about him?”’ 

“And that?” 

“Why, he knew as much about men and women as I do— 
and perhaps more. And he still believed in ’em!”’ 


Republic or Democracy? 


N THAT human side of politics—the personal, human 

side—there is a value of greatest importance. A great 
issue, particularly when a people feels it to be a great moral 
issue, may transcend all else—when it arises. When there 
is no such issue I feel that it is the strength and weakness, 
the tragedies and humors of our political life, and the keen 
appreciation of them by the rank and file, which are more 
important to us than all the plans and programs of theorists. 

In other words we are, I hope, fulfilling our destiny as a 
republic. We are not, I hope, becoming a democracy. 
In a democracy there is no representation of masses by 
men chosen as being able to give a closer attention and a 
wiser judgment than the mass itself. In a democracy, 
strictly speaking, the representative is only a messenger 
whose judgment is not required and who may announce 
without any special fitness, except obedience, the whim of 
the mass. In a republic, in the republic we conceived as a 
people, the representatives are supposed to be chosen for 
ability and to exercise it. They ought to 
withstand the puff of every opinion which 
sweeps by and is gone. They should not be 
mere weathercocks. If, therefore, this is still 
a republic, the human side of politics, the 
personal side, is often, and indeed usually, 
more important than the platform side. And 
it has been my observation that the Amer- 
ican people, excepting those commonly 
known as the “ preachers and the teachers,”’ 
so regard it. 

In the 1912 campaign I met George W. 
Perkins, who had been a partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan and who could make a dollar go farther 
in efficient political expense than any man 
alive. Some time after that campaign a 
prominent Wall Street figure said to me: 
“Perkins did a useful work. He was ashep- 
herd of the radical restless elements in the 
country. They had herded themselves into 
the Progressive Party, and he ran ’em until 
they found themselves off the range with 
their tongues hanging out.” 

I said to Mr. Perkins as we walked along: 
“Why do you think votes will be cast for 
Roosevelt?” 

He said: “The outrage of the Republican convention.” 

Isaid: “Let’s ask him,” pointing to a policeman. “He 
looks like a Democrat.” 

And I asked the policeman with the red tinge in his hair 
who he was going to vote for. 

“Roooosvelt,” he said, introducing the proper number 
of vowels. 

“ec Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He knows the kind of geranium 
that grows best on tenement fire escapes.” 

T. R. often said to me that this story was as compli- 
mentary as any ever told about him. And in his apprecia- 
tion of the implied values there was the distinction between 
men like T, R. and Harding on the one hand, who each 


from totally different environments, training and experi- 
ence sensed the importance of the human personal side of 
American politics, and on the other hand men like Root 
and Hoover, who themselves are conscious, perhaps, of 
failing to absorb the feel of humanity. 

Root once said to me that if the people of some of the 
states took enough interest in politics they would rise up 
and change the practice of electing a governor every year. 
He was right to say that electing a governor every year is 
absurd. One of these single-year governors exploded to 
some of us at a national convention: ‘‘The day after elec- 
tion I began to kiss the babies and speak at fairs. They 
kept me at it until the next election. It was office holding 
with a vengeance! I had no time for anything else. I was 
the party’s own year-round hand-shaker and campaigner.” 
But Root was wrong about the reason why the people do 
not rise up. If he had been closer to their feel he would 
have known that they take the election every fall the way 
they take the opening of the game season or the annual 
big football match. It’s sport and they like it. 

An example of lacking the feel arose when advisers of 
a presidential aspirant asked him to amplify and hammer 
away at an idea he had embodied in a public statement. 
Most men are content with one presidential nomination, 
but at this moment this particular possibility was sending 
metaphorical flowers and candy in the process of courting 
several at once. One of his best friends laughingly said 
that if the telephone rang and someone had said “‘ You are 
nominated!” the aspirant might have said ‘Is that so— 
what am I?”’ This in itself indicated a lack of under- 
standing of the feel of the people in a man otherwise able 
to bring to public life a vast store of administrative if not 
political knowledge and ability. But when’he was urged 
to amplify his statement he threw his hands up and said 
in substance: ‘‘Oh, the people can never understand 
what I have to tell them. They don’t want it. It’s facts 
and it’s hard to understand. They won’t take the trouble.” 
He was irritated, and intense irritation with people in mass 
is a serious disqualification in American public life. 

He could not then see that it was he who must take the 
trouble. When a leader wants to educate the people 
rather than represent them, when he has a useful even if 
paternal job to do and especially at a time when the world 
is tired of having paternal hands laid upon its head, he 
must have no end of patience and in addition a kind of 
affectionate regard for the multitude. Even if you have a 
hunger for godlike power you have to remember that Love, 
Vulcan and Mercury would never win an election in the 
old 12th District or the 5th Precinct, if they were not 


Good Political Leadership Has Patience Enough and Humor 
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fairly ready to indulge imperfection and smile }j 
at differences of opinion arising from the su) 
benighted public. Good political leadership doe 
off in a pet because it cannot have its own way ort 
to grab the public by the throat and make it s 
dose of superiority. The greatest server of the pujj 
not even shake the quart measure of engaging pla 
one President did for a time; the greatest seryi 
public in our political system is a man who leads} 
can, and when he finds he is leading too fast isp 
enough and has humor enough to explain pains 
where he is going. 

I do not wish to draw too much on Roosevelf 
ample, but there come back to me two recollectio| 
recall his skill in patience and in good humor and t 
He prophesied before his death, in the midst of \ 
that the agricultural problem would be one of th 
issues. He said that all great nations went to pie: 
their agriculture went to pieces. A lack of pip 
among cultivators of the soil led to absentee own); 
farm land and to the tenant farmer replacing tk, 
farmer. The tenant farmer makes no improvem 
exhausts resource. And if the whole nation does 
tect its agriculture those who cultivate the land w) 
end act together in a group for self-interest, an 
action of any kind is a danger to American ideal; 
the soundness of the American political system. | 


T. R.’s Humor and Tolerance 


UT it will be a long campaign of education,” 

“Tt should be an issue in 1920. It will a 
awaken the people, to explain, to bring full cor 
We must hammer away.” 
I knew what he meant. When he had an idea } 
by instinct, to pluck on it as he would pluck upon} 
string of a harp. One might not like the note, bu 
Roosevelt was through plucking, every man, wor, 
child in the United States would know the sound) 
string and its pitch. His campaign manner had 
impatience about it to be interesting, but behing 
thing there was a patience and a persistence th: 
stopped until ideas were accepted or rejected one(| 
And again as to humor and toleration. Thoug 
credited with them in the measure he possessed 
knew as those who knew him best, and even th 
opposed him, that he had them in great store. I 
ber an old and valiant and indignant lawyer who, 
see T. R. after his Columbus speech in which he g; 
his advocacy of the recall of judicial decisions. 
man in the days before his retirement had been or} 
best known legal figures in the United States. Novi 
girded his loins to beard the lion in his den. He can 
with indignation to tell Roosevelt exactly what he : 


of him. He had steeled himself to say his say an! 
ably expected to be hurled through 
dow into the street. With hands ¢ 
at his sides and white hair almost 
he did his work well. T. R. seldi 
heard such complete invective; he 
forward in his chair and planted his} 
his knees. It may be said that he 
pugnaciously. At last the old man wy 
ing, out of breath, unable to go on. 
Roosevelt said: “Is that all yc 
come to say?” 
“Ye-es,’”’ gasped the old gentlema 
T. R. smiled quite sweetly. 
“Do you know,” he said almos| 
tatively, ‘how astonishingly your } 
ideas coincide with those of a cert 
gressman who is my son-in-law?” 
These qualities of toleration and th 
estimate of human values compart 
values of policies are not acquire 
They come more quickly to those wi 
holding fast to good purposes 1 
enough sense of what is practical, 
patience and waiting are required, t’ 
thoroughly the game and to avoid be 
to that appendage of almost all gooc 
ments—the class called the lunatic f 
To be sure that I fail not in conf : 
had better set myself down as one 
longed at my entry into politics to ne 
fringe. The usual bape and pe 


ness in knowledge of the public n 
the feel of human character. Thel 
astuteness is so common among 
politicians that, as far as I know, t 
in existence a book treating of leg 
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YOAKUM, the Hat Creek granger, 
4s among those present at an in- 
rmal noonday dinner given at the 
der stage station, and he so far for- 
etiquette that even an informal af- 
mands as to take exception to the 
sed-milk can. 
ms like, with the cattle on a thou- 
lls all round you, you’d have ambi- 
ugh to rustleyou a cowand persuade 
spare you a few pints of the real 
Tip remarked. 
right sorry you ain’t pleased,” 
zed the stock tender. ‘The folks 
n this here claims that it comes 
gh-pedigree D. A. R. Jersey stock 
ed on four-leaf clover, so I thought 
-do. I hope you can make out to eat 
n. I was obliged to buy it ready 
count of having no hogs of my own 
kind that strays in here at meal- 
eing sort of incurable. Does the 
suit you, or shall I throw it out 
to do better with another batch?”’ 
. et worse,’ Yoakum admitted. 
on’t notice the taste so much 
ut plenty of butter on ’em. 
you can taste the butter, but 
mg myself, and, as the feller 
2 coffee’s weak enough to keep 
average. Now don’t you 
or fret about me, Hank. I’m 
hardship.” 
_I reckon you don’t care 
about danger either,” the 
nder suggested. ‘‘ You sure 
2aman that don’t put no 
1 his life.” 
talks some like Virgil Bres- 
id the old bullwhacker, who 
2 of the two other guests. 
was sort of hard to suit, 
like, if you went by what he 
d his actions. Remember 
nk? I call to mind one time 
erend Spotkin over at Blue- 
_got him considerable in- 
at a revival meeting—in- 
for Virgil—but he finally 
give up. ‘I wrastled with 
Breslow,’ says the reverend. 
led with him till I come nigh 
reaking my spiritual back, 
t him offn his feet so’s he’d 
. amen oncet in a while; but 
’t get no holt to make him 
alleluja Aes 
‘Iremember him right well,”’ 
stock tender hurriedly. “Me 
-went to school together in 
., and I wrote and got him to 
t here, and from that on we 
ners. He writes me a six or 
ige letter ever’ oncet in a 
fo, you can’t tell me nothing 
iVirge.” 
Virgil Breslow I’m referring 
from Texas,” countered the 
whacker. “This one you 
'sn’t a leggy, limber-jawed, 
ed rooster with two fingers 
rom his left hand, was he?”’ 
"s the laddie-buck,” cried the stock tender. 
othink of it, he was in Texas when I wrote to him. 
'€ bit off them two fingers. He was starting to talk 
fter he’d talked his darned mouth to a standstill. 
getting off some long-winded yarn about some- 


I'm talking about was a kind of stocky-built, 
ed boy that didn’t never have much to say,” 
bullwhacker gently. “And he hadn’t lost no 
s he was born with a couple extra some place 
wouldn’t be noticed. So you see you must be 
the wrong tree, Hank.”’ 
got my curiosity all a-seething and a-b’iling, 
,” declared the Hat Creek granger. “If there’s 
ticulars about Brother Breslow I’d like to 
them.” 
whacker said that if he wasn’t interrupted 
happy to narrate a few. Continuing, he 
Breslow as a young man, with other physical 
es that were not unpleasing to the eye; capable 
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She Gave Him Her Hand, and Virge Was Real Surprised at the Way it Felt to Hold 


Ethelda Duke’s Hand, Even for a Couple of Seconds 


in his management of men, horses and cattle; indus- 
trious to an almost foolish and unnecessary extent, and 
reputed honest for a foreman of a cow outfit; but withal 
of a somewhat unemotional and unenthusiastic tempera- 
ment that kept him from being as popular as he would 
have been had he been otherwise. 

“You and Hank talking about cows and milk reminds me 
of one time old Joe Williams was bragging to Virgil about 
a cow he’d caught up off the range and had been milking,” 
the veteran remarked. ‘“‘Talk about your dairy stock,’ 
says Joe; ‘say, I kept track of that critter’s outflow, and 
taking one day with another she averaged six gallons of 
milk a day for six months. How’s that for scrub? I’ve 
seen lots of fine-haired stock that was curried twice 
a day that wouldn’t do that good.’ Virgil pursed his lips 
and nodded. 

“*Well,’ says old Joe, kind of indigent, ‘wouldn’t you 
call that a mighty good cow?’ 

““P’d call a ten-gallon cow a tolerable fair cow,’ says 
Virgil. 
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“Old Joe stared at him a moment. ‘No 
you wouldn’t,’ he says at last. ‘Not you. 
You’d want her to give twelve gallon and 
lay a dozen eggs afore you’d own up that 
she was anything out of the common.’”’ 


Well, it’s thisaway, the old bullwhacker 
went on when the tumult had died: You 
can pay a man top wages and give him the 
best kind of grub, and he won’t be real 
satisfied unless you pat him on the back 
once in a while and tell him he’s doing 
well. If you lay it on too thick you’re liable 
to gum up his movements and swell his 
head so’s he can’t use it to advantage; but 
on the other hand you don’t want to look 
at what he’s been doing with an eye re- 
sembling a salt mackerel’s and say that you 
reckon he’s done pretty nigh on to the best 
he could, considering the way nature had 
handicapped him, which was somewhat 
et Virgil’s way of encouraging the boys that 
Ad worked under him at the Flying V. No, 
sir, gentlemen, there’s a happy medium. 
But Virge had got it into his head that if a 
man broke his neck and busted himself 
wide open and kept on the keen jump from 
early morn till dewy eve it wasn’t no more 
than what he was paid wages for. He 
worked thataway himself and he didn’t 
feel he was entitled to no particular credit, 
and he expected the boys to do likewise— 
and seen that they done so or got their 
time. 

It didn’t make him popular; but he 
allowed that as he was only running a 
cow outfit and hadn’t no aspirings to public 
office he wouldn’t lose no sleep over it. I> 
liked him myself; but I own up that it took 
time to get worked up to the point where 
I had no inclinations tords neck yokes when 
he was anywheres around. He started in 
bad with me. 

I was conducting my livery-feed-and-sale 
establishment in Blueblanket when we first 
met up. He come into town on a fiddle- 
headed blue roan that had wintered on the 
range and had the general aspects of a 
well-worn doormat that hadn’t been shook 
since the wet spell, and he asked me politely 
to give this here fur-bearing animal food 
and shelter for a few hours. 

Well, Idone so. Also and furthermore, 
finding time hanging heavy on my hands, 
and being sort of curious to see what kind 
of a horse he would be when I got right 
down to him, I led Roany out behind the 
stable to save transportation on the felting 
material and went to work on him with 
brush and currycomb. It was a long, hard 
job, calling for patience and perseverance 
and iron nerve, as well as quick side- 
stepping and a stout halter; but the re- 
sults filled me plumb full of professional 
pride. That mangy, mud-caked megathe- 
rium that I had led out went back to his 
stall looking like the picture of Gambrinus 
in the paddock at Sheepshead that used to 
hang up over the desk in the old Wentworth 
at Deadwood. Wherever the light struck 
him he flashed. If I hadn’t already tempted 
Providence about as far as I thought was 
reasonable safe I’d have took another hour and blacked 
and polished his hoofs. 

Along about five o’clock Mr. Breslow come back for 
his steed. 

“Any brands or identifying marks on him?” I asked. 
“What kind of a looking cayuse was he?” 

“You must have a short memory,” says Virgil, sort of 
disapproving. “If it’s that bad you ought to give your 
patrons checks. It was a six-year-old blue-roan bronco, 
about nine hundred pounds, with a Y7 vented and the 
Flying V brand on the left hip.” 

I went back and led the horse out. He was dancing and 
prancing like he’d been looking at himself in a full-length 
mirror and felt mighty well satisfied with himself. He was 
the high-heeledest, scornfullest, snortingest critter you 
ever seen. 

“Ts this him?” I asked. 

I sure expected that young man to deny it, or to throw 
a few fits of glad surprise anyway; but he didn’t. His 
eyes stayed right in his head and all the opening there was 
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to his mouth was just what was necessary for him to reply 
“That’s him. Where’s the saddle and bridle?’”’ He didn’t 
even look at the brands to make sure that his eyes wasn’t 
deceiving him. I went off to get the saddle, a considerable 
bruised in spirit, and he put it on and paid me my four 
bits without batting an eye. He was putting his foot in the 
stirrup when I put my hand on his arm and stopped him. 

“No complaints concerning that horse’s toilet, is there, 
pardner?’’ I asked him. “I was plumb out of bay rum to 
rub him down with, and then I thought maybe bay rum 
wouldn’t go well on a roan horse, nohow. But I done the 
best I could on short notice.” 

“T reckon he’s all right,” says Virgil ca’mly. 
you scraped him off some. So long!” 

He swang into the saddle and Roany went out, pitching 
mighty lively down the middle of the street. I breathed 
a silent prayer that he would throw Mr. Breslow and 
break his darned neck, but Mr. Breslow stayed right with 
him. I was certainly peeved. I reckon it was as much as 
two or three minutes before I could make out to laugh 
natural. But time went on and I took notice that whenever 
Mr. Breslow come to town he passed right by Mike Mona- 
han’s corral and put up with me, and all that Mike ever 
got from the Flying V from that date was what I didn’t 
have no accommodations for. After a while I begun to 
acquire a taste for Virge, and finally, after he met Ethelda 
Duke at the circus, we became friends. Now I want to tell 
you about Ethelda. Old Man Volney Duke, 
over on Shep’s Flat, and Mrs. Duke was 
Ethelda’s parents, and Rodney and Walter 
Duke—the Duke boys who located the Gold 
Filling mine in the Saw Tooth range and 
afterwards sold it for a hundred thousand 
dollars— Rodney and Walter was proud to 
call themselves her brothers. And there was 
several other young fellows scattered around 
here and there and hither and yon that wasn’t 
her brothers and didn’t have no ambitions 
thataway, and there was quite a sprinkling 
more that Ethelda found she couldn’t con- 
sider in no other light and had to tell them 
so. She began telling them that when she was 
about fourteen or fifteen years old, and had 
kept in such steady practice that by the time 
she was nineteen she could adopt a brother 
against his most earnest wishes without 
dropping a stitch. 

Once in a while I’d hear from a lady that 
Ethelda had a mighty good opinion of her- 
self, and I don’t see no reason to doubt it. 
She was a girl that liked to believe that folks 
was honest and sincere and not trying to 
fool her; and even if she had mistrusted 
her own judgment there wasn’t no getting 
around what her own father and mother and 
Rodney and Walter had told her ever since 
she was knee-high to a duckling, to say 
nothing of the neighbors and most of the 
male sex that wasn’t tongue-tied. I may 
have put the idee in her head myself at odd 
times. 

Well, Ethelda naturally went to the cir- 
cus. She went in only one buggy, with only 
one young man to drive her; but if she had 
wanted to and there had been enough of her 
to go round she could have rode in twenty of the best rigs 
in the country, and had that many of the boys trying to 
make the long miles seem as short to her as they would 
have been to them if circumstances had so permitted. The 
young man that she went with was Rodney Duke, who had 
been fussing with his own girl, but hadn’t got the nerve to 
take anybody else but his sister, and Ethelda was giving 
Tice Bradway a lesson not to presume on her kind disposi- 
tion and get notions into his head. Tice was a Flying V boy 
and she had been sort of good to him lately, but she was 
thinking better of it since, about a week before that, Tice 
had celebrated her half promise to let him take her to the 
circus by backsliding from three months’ good behavior 
and almost total abstinence. It was tough on Tice, too, 
because he reely hadn’t took more than two or three, and 
he had started in on ginger ale with the best intentions. 
It was only that this liquid gave him a bad attack of 
stomach chills that called for the old reliable remedy. If he 
hadn’t been acting so much like a candy angel off a Christ- 
mas tree for so long probably nobody would have noticed 
it on him; but, as it was, it was right noticeable, and 
Ethelda got to hear about it and didn’t like to have her 
reform work go for nothing. 

Be that as it may, one fine morning in July the Bart 
Berry circus arrived in Blueblanket—the Bart Berry 
Astounding Aggregation of Acme Acrobats, the Bart 
Berry Bevies of Beautiful Bareback Artists, the Bart 
Berry Bounding Bedouins from the Sandy Sahara, the 
whole blamed Bart Berry outfit, sliding, jumping, bump- 
ing and rolling out of the train like old Noah’s Mammoth 
Menagerie leaving the ark for the Ararat parade—and 
when they arrived they found that the news of their com- 
ing had somehow leaked out and brought seyeral people to 
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Hear From a Lady 
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Mighty Good Opinion 
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town out of a feeling of curiosity to see them. Among the 
popeyed population that was assembled and milling about 
the street, I was kind of surprised to see Mr. Virgil Bres- 
low, who by that time had grown a heap less distasteful to 
me than formerly, so much so that I spoke to him without 
hesitating for a moment, in spite of the fact that his under- 
lip was, in a manner, hanging and his brow, so to speak, 
wreathed in gloom. 

“You picked a poor day to do business in Blueblanket, 
Virge,”’ Isays. “The elegant and eccentric equestrian evo- 
lutions of the bifurcated Bedouins is a-going to engage the 
attention of our citizens for quite a spell, during which 
commercial operations will be entirely suspended. I doubt 
if you could buy 4 pound of prunes this minute if you 
offered Gid Tyler a hundred dollars a pound to open up 
the store and serve you. For this one day the colossal 
collection of coiled cobras is more to him than coin.” 

“T ain’t here on business,” says Virge, frowning. ‘“ Busi- 
ness means work, and work is something that’s all right to 
pass the time when there ain’t nothing more important on 
the docket; but it can’t be let to interfere with a measly 
one-horse circus. That’s the view that’s held by them 
loafing, poor apologies for cow hands that’s taking the rest 
cure at the Flying V. I’d fire the whole outfit, beginning 
with Tice Bradway, if I knew of one good man and a sheep 
dog that I could hire to take the place of the eleven of ’em. 
Even the cook had to take a day off, by Jiminy! I had to 
come to town myself to get something to eat.” 

“You seem to be headed tords the lot,”’ I says. 

“T allowed I might as well take in the show while I was 
here,”’ he admits. “I never took time to see a circus yet. 
I don’t reckon it’s anything much, judging by the parade; 
but some folks is easy satisfied.’”’ 
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“And then, again, some ain’t,’” I tol 
“ Anybody that don’t think that there dm 
jor wasn’t worth a thirty-mile ride to see | 
to please, seems to me.’ 

Virge just grinned. : 

We walked to the lot together, and on t 
Virge grabbed my arm all of a sudden. 

“Who’s that girl?” he asks me. “ 
b’lieve I ever seen her before.” 
“That’s Ethelda Duke,” I tok 
“She’s Old Man Duke’s daughter. I 
you’ll know her if you ever see her ; 
““Who’s the fellow she’s with?” h 
vf Right now it’s her brother Rodi 
says. “In about ten minutes from n| 
be Mat Rutherford and Chris Bley} 
Jimmy Burke and Al Dearduff a 
Bradway and ——”’ . 
“Tice Bradway shining up to’ 
Virge seemed to be pricking up h’ 
and he moved along a little quicker { 
up with Ethelda and Rodney. a | we 
what was ailing Tice,” he says. 

“Tt’s highly catching, that coniplalll | 
marks. “I don’t know just how close yo 
to get to Ethelda to contract it, but it se 
me you're getting into the danger zone. 

He slacked up. } 

“Shucks!”’ he says, short and scornful. 
wondered who she was because I never § 
before.” | 

“Nor nobody like her,”’ says I. 
little daisy?” 

“In what respects?”’ he inquires. 

“In respects of general conformation ¢ 
pearance and looks, just for a starter,” I 
him. “In respects of the general impressi 
you get.” 

“She ain’t such a bad-looking girl, Is 
says Virgil. “I don’t pretend to be no 
judge, but I don’t see nothing particular 
with her. But what I want to look at is t} 
blood-sweating behemoth of Holy Writ.’ il 

“T reckon you won’t get to see the be} 
this trip,” I told him. “Charlie Stok ! 
he sweat so much in New Orleans in the h; 
they had there that he got too weak fron 
blood to travel and they had to leave - 
Pity, because I’d like to have seen him bit 
of them natives in two like they showsa 
poster.” 

Virge said he thought that was just 
announcement, niggers being too expensivi 
they put ’em back on the market; and rig 
the gent with the voice like he was holle@ 
a rain barrel turned loose. 

“Walk up here, folks,” hesays. “ Madamor-sel 
sky, the snake-charming wondah of three contin) 
about to begin her blood-chilling, goose-fleshin| 
raising puhformance. Come and hold your breat) 


r-r-re-epulsive r-r-reptyles r-r-round her neck wt | 
slightest fear of danjah.” 

“T’ll bet she does,”’ says Virgil. ‘“She’d run mor? 
she coiled a string of link sausage around her ra 
would with them snakes. There’d be a chance of p” 
poisoning.” a 

I heard a silvery giggle right behind us, and 
Ethelda with Paul Metzger and Will Kerr and 
and Joe Russell more or less surrounding he 
others on the outskirts, so to speak. She was 
Virge with mischief in her eye, and I knew th 
at what he said. He didn’t notice her at all un 

“What gets me is how anybody would wan' 
the horrid things,” she says with a pretty litt 
“ Ugh ! ” 

Virge looked around at her in his sober w 
looked away again and walked off. I don’t 
why he done it, but that’s what he done. 
plumb took aback for a moment, and then her 
in a way that I wouldn’t have skassly suppo 
for her. If a horse had looked at me thataw 
stepped back mighty lively and looked around 
fork. But it was so quick that only a close-ob 
like me would have noticed it, and the nex 
know she was laughing—almost natural. 
Tice Bradway a-santering up tords us, and I too? 
that while Tice was wearing a new red neckti ne 
hat tilted over his left ear and a cigar cocked 
tion of his right eye he wasn’t as carefree by not! 
he let on to be, and when he come to a stop abo 
feet from Ethelda and stood there looking at hi 
was a-trembling and there was a wistful look 
Then he turned and saw me and come swagg 
his white teeth showing in a grin. . 4 

“T’ve got glad tidings for you, old scout, 
“The bearded lady ketched fire from a ci 
ago and they’re looking for an understudy w 
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rush. If you run a comb through yours I’ll bet they 

1 name your own salary to take her place.” 

10 let you out of the monkey cage?”’ I retorts to 

‘And what are you doing here all by your lonelies?”’ 
“T was give to understand that you was to have the 

kind of company today.” 

Jushed, which wasn’t a habit of his. 

at’s Jeff Brainard’s dirty doings,” hesays. “I told 

at in strict confidence and he done betrayed it as 

s I had turned my back. I ask you, who can a 

nfide in with any feeling of safety and security if it 
barkeep? Honest to goodness, I don’t know what 

re world is a-coming to! Here am I, overflowing 
lad emotions and happiness, and I see a friendly 

; | suppose, with two sympathetic ears attached to 
I naturally open my heart. Then the son of a gun 

t all over town, making a sport of my sacredest 

;, and kind heaven only knows whether I ever will 
myself with—you know who, which she ain’t a 

d miles from us at this present moment. Say, I’d 
ask you what you’d do if you was me.” 

[ was you, I’d sure do something extry foolish,”’ 
“like letting myself overflow with emotions and 
to the extent you done, and slopping confidences, 

an spoiling Jeff Brainard’s friendly face and trying 
off one of them sympathetic ears of his.”’ 

at was after I found out that the son of a gun had 

abbing,”’ says Tice. ‘He had it coming and got off 

But what would you do if you was you, and young 

adsome like me, and in my fix? No fooling! I need 

id I’d be right grateful for it. She likes you in a 

erly way, and maybe if you was to put in a good 

7 me ——”’ 

ildn’t help feeling sorry for him, because I knew 

1e well that he didn’t have no chance with Ethelda 

1e break he’d made, and I seen that he was about 
one as a boy in his early twenties ever gets, and was 
it hard. 

tell you one thing,” I says. ‘‘Never ask another 
put in a good word for you with a girl, no matter 

ig his whiskers is nor how fatherly you may think 

. He’s apt to forget all about you and put in a good 

r two for himself. You do your own talking, and 

xpress no favorable opinion of yourself, neither. 

that you’re mighty nigh as low-down as what 
ally are, and that you 
he good influence of 
dy that’s right angelic 
rfect to straighten you 

d make you a useful 
r of the community.” 
m’t need to tell no lies 

1” says 

‘orget- 

3 bluff 

r light- 

. “The 

m part 


eee 


of it is strictly correct, and if there’s any angel walking the 
golden street—female angel—that would stack up along- 
side of—we know who—I’d get religion and pray for an 
early death so quick it would make your head swim. But 
I ain’t got the nerve to talk to her.”’ 

“You'd better not, anyway,’ I told him. “Just hang 
around where she can see you looking miserable and heart- 
broke for aspell. Then if she gives you a kind look you can 
govern yourself according.” 

I left him studying on that and passed on to the 
menagerie, where I found Virgil standing in front of the 
elephants with his lip pushed out sort of disparaging. 

“Don’t you like ’em?”’ I asked. 

He turned and looked at me kind of blank. 

“Like what?” he says. 

“The elephants,” says I. 
fancy painted ’em?”’ 

“Oh, is them elephants?”’ says he. “I thought they 
was the South American anteaters, and I was a-wondering 
about an aunt of mine in Houston—whether she wouldn’t 
maybe be tootoughfor’em. Listen, Stegg! Was that girl 
talking to me, do youreckon? MaybelI ought to have said 
something.” 

“What girl?” I asked him. 

“That Miss Ethelda Duke—ain’t that her name? She 
passed some remark, but me not knowing her, not having 
been introduced So them’s elephants. If we 
happen to run onto her, you might give me a knockdown 
to her. They say that they can pick up a pin with 
them trunks of theirs. Do you believe it?”’ 

I told him that I had seen one pick up a pinhead and 
sling him plumb through the tent one time. He had fed 
a peanut loaded with cayenne pepper into the trunk to see 
what the elephant would do, and he found out. But Virge 
wasn’t interested in this little anecdote, and he would have 
walked right apast the mammoth Chimborazo chimpanzee 
and the gigantic giraffe from the wilds of Wiggerywoo if 
I hadn’t stopped him and pointed them out. Even then 
he couldn’t see nothing remarkable about ’em. 


“ Ain’t they like your fond 


“They’re all thataway, ain’t they?”’ he says. “All 
I ever see the pictures of was. I don’t see no particular 
difference. Is that Old Man Duke you was talking about 
the Duke that’s got a ranch on Beaver Creek? I reckon 
I’ve rode apast his place a hundred times, but I never met 
up with him but once, and that was right here in town, and 
he had a considerable jag on. Seemed like a right nice old 
man—or he would have been if he had been sober.’’ 

I told him what I knew; that Papa Duke was a consid- 
erable of a sport for his age, and had to be watched about 
every so often to keep him from kicking over the traces; 
but that Ethelda and her mother was tolerable competent 
watchers and it didn’t happen often. Then we moved along 
out of the menagerie and got our tickets for the big show. 
As soon as we got in the tent Virge led the way and seemed 
like he had some sort of idee in his leading. Anyway, when 
we got our seats I sort of reco’nized one particular back in 
the row right spang in front of us. It was a mighty nice- 
shaped back in some sort of a flimsy white waist, with blue 
ribbons showing through it acrost the shoulders and a 
white nape of aslim neck above, with tiny little curls and 
wisps of shining hair. The hat looked kind of familiar, 
too—a cute little hat with red cherries onto it. Right next 
to this back set another one, a heap broader, that was 
covered by a worsted coat, diagonal weave. Letting my 
glance climb upward, it come to a mirror-finish shirt collar 
and a clean-shaved brown neck and a black head of hair, 
well slicked, that was topped by a hat with the brim 
slanted tords the left ear. I had got them facts noted when 
the grand entry took place, and as the procession went by 
I took time to look at Virge, to see how it was impressing 
him. I seen that it wasn’t impressing him worth a cent, 
owing to him not looking at it, but the back in front—the 
one with the white waist and decoration of little curls— 
was receiving his undivided attention, as the feller says. 

“My!” says the young person that the back belonged 
to. “Isn’t that lady on the calico horse the beautifullest 
thing you ever saw? Isn’t she bee-utiful?”’ 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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“You're a Considerable of a Liar, 
Seems to Me, Even by Your Own 
Tell,’’ Says Ethelda, Mighty Cool 
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ITTLE Miss Winnie O’Wynn was ex- 
be tremely busy—declining another of 
those offers of marriage that are 
made so frequently and accepted so rarely 
at the big and somewhat motley house parties that happen 
oceasionally by the ancient River Thames. 

If Winnie had been in search of a husband who, was 
extremely handsome, and appeared, without undue effort, 
to be tolerably prosperous, it is not to be denied that Mr. 
Jack Rufford would have been an unusually likely candi- 
date. But she was not. All the girl had to give of love 
she had given, uselessly; her store of adoration had been 
depleted, and she was by no means desirous of laying what 
she had left at the feet of a new idol. 

Besides, there were other stores urgently in need of 
replenishment—notably that which, in cabinets and 
places where they govern, is imposingly referred to as 
the Treasury. 

It is true that in the little matter of the panther person, 
Mr. Larringe, Winnie had deftly caused him to remove 
with some speed his large and talony paw from the bulk of 
the little fortune that remained to her after the death of the 
man she had hoped to marry—but, even so, the fortune 
was so small that it could not reasonably be claimed 
that the blue-eyed little lady had done more than 
to write the letter A of her new financial alphabet. 

And, barring accident, Winnie fully in- 
tended writing clean through to Z before 
she allowed her thoughts to linger again 
upon the fearful joys of the matrimonial 
state. 

This, in plain English, is to say that 
Winnie had laid love and thoughts thereof 
carefully away in lavender—or as much 
so as the cynical Fates allow any charm- 
ing little lady to do—and in lieu of love 
had bravely shouldered her little silver- 
plated pick and shovel and, in company 
with her wealthy dear friend, Lady Fas- 
terton, had adventured into the regions 
where the gentle gold digger may hope to 
delve not unprofitably. 

Sir Paul and Lady Anderson’s house 
party at Abbeylands Court was indeed 
a promising field—though the demure, 
golden-headed little prospector had not 
yet found color, much less a nugget. And 
the mother lode still coyly remained con- 
cealed behind the mists that dreams are 
made of. 

Few of the many guests at Abbeylands 
ever went to bed at an hour or in a con- 
dition that rendered them liable to spring 
lightly from between the sheets at the 
first peep of dawn, and little Miss Winnie, 
self-reliant, in perfect health and enviably 
youthful, had the great place, its park and 
stables, kennels and stretch of shining 
river, all to herself most mornings. Usu- 
ally she had enjoyed a long gallop, a lazy 
luxurious bath, and a dainty little break- 
fast out-of-doors, under an ancient fig tree 
that grew out of the terrace wall, before 
any of the guests had begun to realize 
that Apollo, like Winnie, had already 
started out of the east to make a full day 
of it. 

Mr. Rufford, a little fidgeted to find 
that his apparent passionate adoration 
of Winnie met with painfully small re- 
sponse during the normal hours for ado- 
ration, had discovered her gift for early 
rising and her habit of making the most 
of it, and on this morning he had emu- 
lated it. 

Thus he had contrived to be en route 
to the river just as Winnie, on the Arab 
which Lady May—finding the mare a 
trifle too fussy-footed for her—had long ago gladly given 
her, cantered up the drive returning from her ride. 

He looked extremely well in the easy white flannels, 
with a careless towel over his shoulder, and his hair— 
wonderful hair in a man, a blaze of deep gold copper, very 
short but crisply kinky—shining in the sun. 

He paid eager homage. Winnie accepted it modestly. 
He changed up from the homage gear to adoration. Winnie 
smiled bewitchingly, privately admiring his hair but 
criticizing his method of wooing. He slipped into top speed 
with a proposal of marriage. Winnie clicked him back into 
reverse with a friendly refusal—which, rather glumly, he 
declined to consider final—and a little later they went 
their respective ways, quite good friends. 
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“Tl Mean to Win You—at Alt Costs! By Hook or Crook, as They Say”’ 


“T like him—I think,” the girl told herself dubiously as 
she rode on to resign her horse to a groom. “And he has 
the loveliest hair I have ever seen—for a man—but I don’t 
feel quite so sure that I like his eyes very well. I think 
they could—glare. And he is rather a mystery, too, May 
Fasterton says. He seems just a friendly boy—whose 
whole thoughts are usually on sport—but sometimes I 
think he is—deeper than that.’’ Then she shook her 
graceful little head. “I think that my unlucky experiences 
of some men have made me too suspicious. After all, I must 
not distrust everybody—or I should never be happy. And 
some people are so nice and kind.” 

She dismounted, gave the Arab a little sugar, thrilled the 
groom with a smile, and strolled slowly back to the huge 
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house with the purchase of wh 
Paul had signaled his arrival ai 
select company that reluctantly 
themselves to be annually gougedfo 
figure income tax per head—or p 
y But it was not of Sir Paul’s pal: 
; Winnie was thinking as she approac 
was of her own beautiful little Eliza 
home, March Lodge, on Salisbury 
and of her fixed intention to carry 0 
how without ever allowing the bi 
claws of a mortgage again to clenel 
selves upon its rooftree. 4 
“Never again. It has been mo; 
too much in the past. And Ij 
very hard to make up the leewa 
whispered. “‘Everything I possess— 
Lodge, the horses— Nanette and Lu 
are all so dear and valuable to m 
yet I have hardly any money, 
4 must think—and think— and think 
must be lots and lots of ways of. 
some money—even for a little w 
tant girl like me.’ 

The long whisper of a well-fitti 
dow sliding open lifted her golde 
and she looked up at the house, 
beautiful woman was leaning out, 
big breaths of the morning air. 
obviously not been awake five ‘a 
just long enough to slip on a 
embroidered kimono, in pale salr 
white silk with gold embroidery, 
brush back from her white f orehagt 
of fair shining hair. 7 

For afew moments she | 
window looking absently across th 
with a rather troubled expressio 
face. Then she saw Winnie and 
her hand, smiling and beckoning. 

Winnie went up on the terrace. 

“Good morning, Winnie,” cal 
newly awakened one. “ You look 
as the roses. How long have yc 
out and about?” 

“Oh, hours!” ; 

“How heroic! Do you know 
Fasterton and I came to your ro 
very important chat last night? | 
had been in bed for hours and w 
asleep.” i, 

“But—you should have wok 

“Oh, no! That would have b 
cruel. This morning will do.” Sk 
farther out. “Be kind and fe 
you have nothing better todo. I 
going to have my tea—and we ce 
I am so troubled about som 
May Fasterton thinks you coul 

The girl turned towards 

“Yes, indeed, Sandra is t 
something,” she told herself. “ 
is very early for her.” 
Winnie broke off as Mr. Jack Rufford cai 

up the stone steps of the terrace. His crisp d 
was wet and his towel damp. 4 

“T’ve had a glorious plunge, Miss Winnie,” 
teered. He dropped his voice as he came close 
has invigorated me so much that I have screwec 
age up to the point of saying that I mean to wi 
all costs! By hook or crook, as they say.” 
serious, even a little hard, and there was an ech 
in his tone. 

But Winnie only laughed and disappeared i 
was no real novelty to her to have good-look 
inform her that she was to be theirs—by hook or }; 

And she was much too curious to know what 
Lady Sandra Lessborough to attach much 1 i 
Mr. Rufford’s hint of menace. 

Her quick wits were busy as she went slo 
wide stairway. 

“Tf it is possible for Sandra Lessborough 1 to L 
then I think nobody can hope to be free fr 
she mused. “For of all the people in the 
there is nobody in more fortunate circumstan ¢: 
ferent from me.”’ She sighed. ‘“ Young, love 
health, the widow of a man who was much too old 
and the possessor of a huge income and a gift for1 
why, what is there to trouble her?” Wi 
softly. “Oh, it is only some little thing, of course 

Nevertheless, Lady Lessborough’s blue eyes 
little anxious as she received Winnie. 
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weet of you to come up like this, Winnie. Will 
ome tea? A cigarette? But you don’t mind my 
e? It’s absurd, I know—but it is always the 
T reach for in the morning.” 

a slender cigarette and leaned impulsively to 


», dear, I want you to help me about something. 
m in a difficulty. I confided in May Fasterton 
id that you were the one who might be able to 


” 


— 


uly, I did. My Winnie is the one with the quick 


yked up. Lady Fasterton, also lightly kimonoed, 
In. 

rse I am quite dazed and not a bit fit to take 
; midnight conference,’ she complained. “‘ Why 
wait until morning, Sandra dear? But if any- 
ggest anything to get you out of your difficulty 
it is Winnie. Have you told her?”’ 

t. This is the difficulty, Winnie. You know— 
yu have heard that I am the victim of one of 
isting wills which forbid a wife to marry again— 
y in my case being the loss of the whole of my 


4 husbandly trick—exactly the sort of thing my 
husband would do—if I had not taken care 
marriage settlements,’ observed Lady Fasterton 


Sandra nodded sadly. “I should have done 
pose. But one is always so busy. Well, Winnie, 
ne end of the war I did marry again—quite 
Not a soul that mattered knew. And Tony—my 
band—was killed with what must have been 
last shot fired!” 
wsad!’’ Winnie’s eyes clouded. 
ght nobody knew of our marriage,’ continued 
ut now, quite suddenly, since I have been visit- 
[ have discovered that somebody does know. 

blackmailing me hideously. During the last 
ve paid him some quite enormous sums. It’s 
oney! At least, not entirely—though I think 
—means to bleed me financially to death i 
lease, why do yousay ‘he orshe,’ Sandra? Don’t 
whether it is a man or a woman?” asked Winnie. 


’ 


“Not in the least. All I get is a letter signed Proof, 
demanding a sum by such and such a date. ‘Failing pay- 
ment the trustees of Sir Youghal Lessborough’s estate will 
be informed of the facts with proofs of your marriage in 
1918 to Major Tony Wellhaven.’ That is invariably the 
concluding sentence of the letters.” 

“But how does the person collect the money?” 

“Oh, in different ways; never twice the same. The last 
time I was told to drop a package of bank notes out of my 
ear at a lonely spot on the road across the Hampshire 
hills—a place where one could see anyone approaching 
from miles away. Absurd melodramatic things like that— 
only they are real, my dears. The money is demanded— 
and paid.” 

“Whoever it is he is very cunning,’ said Winnie, sighing. 
“You are quite, quite sure that neither you nor Major 
Wellhaven ever confided your marriage to a soul?” 

The fair Sandra nodded emphatically. 

“Oh, absolutely! Naturally I did not—and although 
Tony was a darling he hadn’t a penny beyond his pay. 
You see, our plan was to keep the thing quite secret for 
three or four years, save my income for that time, and 
invest the total, which Tony said would have produced 
quite a decent little income, and then remarry publicly, 
and if necessary let the big income go. It was Tony’s idea. 
Awfully clever, wasn’t it? But as things are now I have 
lost Tony—and I shall lose the income as well unless I 
satisfy this secret vampire.” 

Winnie nodded slowly. 

“Tt’s infamous!”’ declared May Fasterton. ‘‘ Husbands 
who make that sort of will deserve to be—bastinadoed. 
They manage these things infinitely better in—er— 
Morocco—or wherever husbands are bastinadoed! But 
Winnie will find a way! Let her think for a little while— 
and you will see!” 

Her tone was absolutely confident, and the lovely 
Sandra brightened up a little. 

“T hope so,” she said, absently gazing into the big 
mirror at her wonderful white throat, the perfect line of 
the chin above that warm porcelainlike column, and the 
shoulders revealed by her slipping kimono. “It’s not fair 
that anyone with a rieck like mine should be blackmailed.” 

“No. It’s a perfectly lovely neck— 


and it shan’t be bothered by the nasty 


blackmailers!’’ laughed May, and gave it a playful kiss at 
the back. ‘‘What does Winnie say?” 

Winnie, it appeared, wanted to go away now and be by 
herself and think very hard indeed. 

“You see, I am quite sure that anything can be accom- 
plished, no matter how difficult, if only one is willing to 
think enough about it—and if it is the right person think- 
ing,’’ she said. 

“How dreadfully exhausting that sounds,” purred 
Sandra, still gazing admiringly at her perfect neck. ‘But 
it is truly sweet and kind of you, dearest, to risk all that 
fatigue for me—and I am sure you will have a headache. 
Where are you going to think?”’ 

She spoke of thought with the genuine respect and vague 
unease with which one speaks of the unknown, for, like 
Lady Fasterton and most of their circle of friends, the 
process of long and concentrated thinking was not a 
process with which she was intimately familiar. 

“Oh, I think I shall go out riding on the downs, and 
puzzle over things there.” 

Sandra thought that was so splendidly energetic of her, 
and wanted to give her for her very own the magnificent 
lightweight gray hackney which she had brought but 
rarely bothered to ride. 

But May Fasterton made haste to intervene—perhaps 
a trifle jealously. Winnie already had a perfect Arab, 
and May had no intention of allowing Sandra Lessbor- 
ough’s generosity to overlap hers. After all, she conveyed— 
with one corner of an eyebrow, and aslight thinning of the 
saccharine coating of her voice—Winnie was her darling, 
not Sandra’s. 

Winnie laughed a little and accepted instead a wonder- 
ful bottle of smelling salts—a costly trifle in gold and 
Bohemian cut glass—since it was evident that Lady 
Lessborough quite sincerely believed that a dreadful head- 
ache, as a result of thought, was inevitable. 

Then a cool, smart, unbelievably self-possessed but 
rather passé maid entered with inquiries about breakfast, 
and Winnie left the charming but rather incompletely clad 
couple to discuss the difficult problem of whether they 
should breakfast in their rooms or downstairs after dress- 
ing, or whether they should breakfast at all. They were 

very soft and very sweet and pretty—but 
they had grown out of the habit of being 
practical, particularly Sandra Lessborough. 

The man or woman who was black- 
mailing her would have been capable of 
blackmailing a butterfly or a 
humming bird or a small child. 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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“I Thought Nobody Knew of Our Marriage,’’ Continued Sandra, ‘‘But Now I Have Discovered That Somebody Does Know, And He is Blackmailing Me Hideously’”’ 
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They Were Merry, You Know! Or, if You Don’t, You Ought to Know These Things 
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Author’s Note—Facts embalmed in this fiction were sup- 
plied to me by a British prisoner who escaped from Moscow. 


ber in the basement of the great gloomy Moscow 

palace which had been commandeered by the Extraor- 
dinary Commission. Its furniture was a low stone bench 
that ran round three sides of it; its fourth side gave space 
to the massive double doors through which new arrivals 
were kicked or bowed in, according to the taste and fancy 
of their escorts; through which, too, daily, those whose 
names were called passed forth to the merry band of execu- 
tioners—women and men—who waited with their revolvers 
in the death cellar. 

Over the double doors a wide arch of fanlight, conform- 
ing to the contours of the ceiling, allowed a dirt-tempered 
light to filter through to the big chamber. So that the 
shabby guard within the room, lounging in his scraps of 
uniform, with his putrefying sheepskin over all, his German 
rifle and hoop-iron bayonet forever tumbling with a crash 
from the wall where he had leaned it, could see pale against 
the shadow of the place the thirty-odd faces of those who 
bivouacked upon or at the foot of the stone bench: the 
splendid viking countenance of the man-o’-war’s man in 
the corner nearest to him; the great gorgeous Jew mer- 
chant, some places distant; the youth with the down of a 
newborn beard on cheeks and chin, barefooted, but other- 
wise clad in the uniform of a university student; great 
bulking peasants, stinking and stolid; shopkeepers, silent 
and alert; a doddering gentle old imbecile who had been 
a prince and a general before the Chaika—for the Extraor- 
dinary Commission, like Beelzebub, has a nickname!— 
promoted him to be a martyr. 

In the farthest corner to the guard’s left hand camped 
the three English. In the angle of the wall was Mrs. Wel- 
land, a Russian by birth, an Englishwoman by virtue of her 
marriage to Tommy Welland before the revolution. The 
guards had seen her once or twice at close quarters, when 


[Per i prison was a stone-floored, low-vaulted cham- 


she came to the door in the mornings to hand over letters 
to be duly read and destroyed by the censor. They saw 
her as normally a handsome armful of soft femininity, a 
little fined down by prison diet and conditions; they were 
not the men to appreciate those eyes of Irma Welland’s, 
alight with the ardor and patience of candles devoted upon 
an altar, her lips that joined to withhold the fire of her 
speech, her stillness of countenance that embalmed the 
fervors of her soul. 

At the side of her, in that shameless anteroom of death, 
where privacies were denied to those appointed to be bur- 
ied in one common grave, was the place of her husband, 
Tommy Welland. The guards knew him too—a pale-haired 
man of about thirty, an Englishman born in Moscow, 
who spoke better Russian than they. And one night, 
while the others slumbered, Tommy Welland had come 
tiptoeing across the stone floor to speak to the man on 
watch. 

In his hand he held something which he protruded, not 
like a weapon but like a shield; and his harsh-breathed 
word went ahead of him. 

“Brother!’’ he whispered. “Brother!” 

The leaning rifle fell with its customary crash. The 
sleepers were used to it; some stirred, but none woke. The 
guard stooped, grunting, to recover the rifle. 

“Damn you!” he said, or words to that effect, for the 
phrase he used cannot, and shouldn’t, be translated. ‘I 
am not the brother of any cursed bourgeois!” 

“Yes—yes!’’ The words came windily in quick gasps. 
Tommy Welland was close to him; his face worked in a 
disorder of panic and stress; his eyes looked as big as eggs 
in it. ‘‘We are brothers! Remember—we are brothers! 
This is for you! »Take it—I give it to you! But remem- 
ber—we are brothers! Take.it!” 

His hand shuddered itself into the guard’s great auto- 
matically ready palm. It was a thousand-ruble note; and 
this was before the ruble had gone the way of the Gadarene 
swine; it would still buy. The guard, whose pay consisted 
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of his rations and what he could blackmail f rc 
oners, was much moved. i 

“Brother,” he said cordially. 

He would have kissed Tommy Welland}. 
Judas’ own gift of kissing, those Russians; bu 
hushing him with a finger to his lips, slunk 
place between his sleeping wife and the other . Anj 
John Waring. 

The guards had seen little of Waring. He 4 
pense thousand-ruble notes or any other note’ 
neither favors nor questions; they seldom hea 
and he moved about the place as little as pos 
saw him mainly, at the shadowy far end of th 
tall, poker-backed silhouette, speaking rarel} 
save to Tommy and his wife, and more to Mi 
than to her husband. 

In the thronged promiscuity of that lobby 0 ¢ 
house he managed to be aloof. He was insisten 
in that dull community of fear and despair; 1 
damned soul being snobbish in hell. 

Upon the morning that this Waring recei 
the day broke grimly, leaking through the dirt 
light like sewage through a filter. The bl 
grew gray; figures contorted upon the 
below it groaned, wheezed and tortured ° 
wakefulness. Then came light into the place, 
filth, advancing direfully like a masked robbel 

They woke with acrobatics of cramped mus¢ 
released from the rack; it was wonderful an 
see the big Jew merchant, with his splendt 
realize that he was alive and kicking, and 
himself back, in one contraction of cons 
dignity of the age-old tradition of his rae 
woman there, Mrs. Welland, opened her 
move. 

The Anglichanin on her. left, John W 
yawned like a baby, smiled in apology, and ; } 

“Slept well?’’ he asked. 


i, 
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Velland pushed away the rug—John Waring’s 
er which she was sleeping, and sat up. Their end 
m was an unchanging dusk; but he saw her smile. 
< you, kind sir!” she said in her slangy, too 
nglish. “I will give you back now your rug. 
e have you? Did you put that over me?” 
s still smiling; and upon the other side of her 
Velland was coming to life with unlovely snorts 
ngs. 
know,” answered Waring. “I felt too hot. 
hucked it over onto you. Sorry!” 
ghed for nearly a second, a big gurgle of mirth. 
ed—and in an hour they would be calling out the 
those elected to be targets for the merry revolver 
f the dilettante Bolsheviki and their lady friends 
th cellar. Yet—she laughed! 
re a good chucker!”’ she said. “‘ You chuck it so 
it is wrapped all round me.” 
med. His thin face in that darkness showed a 
seeth and eyeball; and, no formal question hay- 
asked, he made no answer. He took the rug, 
ind laid it aside; and then seemed to devote his 
» Welland’s throaty processes of awakening. 
- Welland sat up at last. 
” he said. ‘My neck! Broken, very near!’’ He 
his wife. Even in that pale daylight that filched 
rough the panes above the door his face showed 
dered, white-flag quality. His morning greeting 
the effect. 
ook my pillow!”’ he said. 

looked the other way, affecting a yawn. He 
low-voiced protest, the silly jangle of Welland’s 
ook my pillow; my neck ——” 
Tommy, I didn’t ——” 
e got it now. How’s a man to —— 
*t take it!” 

turned his head. 
your pillow, Tommy!” There was a pause. 
said Tommy Welland at last. ‘‘ You did!” 
nodded emphatically. ‘I did!’’ Another pause. 
said Tommy Welland again. 


” 


: “There’s a Lady Here,’* Said Waring. 


And then another pause that might have led to anything; 
but ere it ended, one leaf of the great double doors was 
opened, clanging back on its screeching old hinges, and the 
gentlemen—two of them, one formerly a sewerer and the 
other an ex-warden in a very infamous jail, employed by 
the Chaika for the purpose—threw in the rest of the morn- 
ing ration that was left after they had sucked the blood 
out of the concession. 

“You get it, Tommy!” ordered Waring. 

And Tommy, with his wife hearing the curt order and 
watching his obedience, went and got it. Funny, isn’t it? 
That streak of yellow, that vein of softness, that weakness 
in the essence that so often makes it dangerous for a man 
to be a Russian! 

The ration was bread—it must have been bread, since 
we have invented no other name for it. Corn husks, an 
admixture of belly-clotting clay, and some ferment—not 
yeast—that blew the accursed stuff into the form of loaves. 
That was the ration; but those with money could pur- 
chase kiputok at a ruble a pot—kiputok is only boiling 
water, such as they used to sell at railway stations for a 
tenth of a cent for as much as you wanted—and could 
make tea, if they had any tea. They could also get cheese. 

“What do you think of?” said Irma Welland to John 
Waring when Tommy had brought back their three slabs 
of vileness to eat. 

“Not thinking just now,’ answered Waring. “Just 
eating! Funny, isn’t it—with garbage like this—how the 
habit of eating persists? Starving now? Can’t be much 
beastlier !”’ 

They were sitting, hip to haunch, together on the stone 
bench. In that place there were no delicacies; you found 
a piece of granite between your teeth and you spat it out. 

“You like ’im, then?”’ chaffed Irma Welland. 

“Yes,” said Waring. “I like’im. Me, much I like’im!’’ 

He bowed, and again his narrow smile was white in the 
thin, austere shape of his face. She lowered her gaze under 
the shadow-veiled satire of his yes. 

“All right!’ she said. ‘I understand. 
English now.” 

He grinned again, but more narrowly. Those six-foot- 
two Englishmen, with their toothbrush mustaches and the 


I will talk 


black hair on the back of their hands, with their smiles that 
coffin their souls, and their dire heritage of mastership over 
fate and domination over all in sight! 

“Russian, if you like,” he said, and repeated it with an 
accent of emphasis on the last three words. “If you like. 
Or French—or German!” He grinned again. “Or even 
English!”’ he concluded. 

She answered his smile. Now this is the quality of Wel- 
land: Through all this talk he had sat on the other side of 
his. wife, eaten his corn-clay brick, and said nothing at all. 
Now he sat up. 

“Talk English!’ he said. He turned abruptly to his 
wife. “You used to be proud enough of being English!” 

She breathed a second or two distressfully. Then 
“Tommy !”’ she said. 

“That be damned!” said Tommy aloud. 

There was a silence then. It was a silence that pervaded 
the whole room. Waring turned away. 

“T know,” babbled Tommy. ‘‘ You two—you’ve got an 
understanding! Yes! If I go to the death cellar; yes, if I 
go w 


Waring leaned up upon his elbow. 

“Tommy!” 

Tommy began to roar. 
her—you think, just because —— 

“Tommy!” began Waring quietly. 

Mrs. Welland put forth two imploring hands. Then the 
silly business ceased. The big man-o’-war’s man, in the 
corner nearest the door, began to sing. He had a splendid 
great-organ bass voice such as the long-haired bearded 
priests sing with in the Russian cathedrals, such as stirred 
the Russian regiments when Russia was not yet Trotzky’s 
harem and slaughterhouse, to go up to battle and annihi- 
lation. The words were trash; the melody and the voice 
were an infection of battle and gallantry. Hesang; others 
joined with him; and that grisly waiting room of the tomb 
became loud and melodious. 

Waring smiled again; those people would smile below 
the gallows; and Irma Welland, being Russian, of those 
people who never smile save beneath the gallows, smiled 
back. Tommy Welland watched them—and didn’t smile 
at all. (Continued on Page 56) 


“Now, look here! You an’ 


” 


“Upon What Date are You Going to Murder Her? Can't She Go Home Instead of Me?” 


aboard and abroad in its turn. Be 

patient. Let me first at least start the 
ship in my own way. On the night before 
my departure last 
summer, Fire Chief 
Frank Pettit, of our 
Brielle Volunteer Fire 
Department and 
Chemical No. 1., came 
to me apologetically 
during one of the hap- 
piest periods of the big 
social and lap supper 
held in my honor in 
Fire House. The Bor- 
ough of Brielle, as 
readers in touch with 
recent social happen- 
ings of wide interest 
will doubtless recall, 
was that night tender- 
ing to one of the big- 
gest men in all Brielle 
a farewell lap supper. 

Musie and games 
were indulged in until 
a late hour, and a de- 
lightful evening of pas- 
time was voted by each 
and every one and all 
present. 

Among those pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. 
Fire Chief Frank 
Pettit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Justice of the Peace 


| SHALL touch on the matter of booze 


Bowdish Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Draw Tender Bickford 
Pearce, Postmaster Kroh, Lute Pearce, Jr., and Miss Ga- 
zelle Umpleby, of Asbury Park—ah, there, Lute, you little 
rascal!—Mr. and Mrs. President of the Borough Council 
Orville Kroh, Lawyer Benton Pearce and Mrs. Lawyer 
Pearce, little Warren G. Harding Pettit and his older 
cousin, William Howard Taft Pearce, Shem Longstreet 


and Shem Pearce. 


The guest of honor and his handsome missus were 
presented with a handsome combination parlor lamp- 
phonograph that must have set the donors back a 
bunch of money, and a delightful time was had by all. 

But speaking about the time I was abroad, Fire Chief 


Frank Pettit came up to me, as I was say- 
ing, at the height of the lap supper and 
apologetically asked me my age. I told 
him the truth, and Chief looked thought- 
fully for amoment into his beaker of apple. 


Enough to Cover Tips 


iS ELL,” said Chief, ‘if you have 

now reached that age you may sail 
for England tomorrow confident of the 
fact that you are now eligible to the bene- 
fits of Fire Company’s Old Firemen’s Free 
Death and Insurance Benefit Association. 
You should worry!” 

A small thing, you say? Far from it. 
In case I died abroad the widow would 
get one hundred dollars, or more than 
enough, so I was to learn later, to balance 
the tips shelled out to ship’s stewards, one 
way. Furthermore, in case my body were 
brought back to America I’d get one 
coffin of best yellow oak, a motor-driven 
hearse and the regulation floral offering — 
a big fireman’s hat in red, white and blue 
immortelles and lilies, I to take the big 
floral fire hat with me to the hereafter. 

I did not die abroad, but the free-funeral 
offer still stands. Pretty soft, eh? 

But on the morning after the lap sup- 
per I awoke in low spirits. Throughout 
my hot journey up the Jersey coast from 
Brielle to the Hoboken pier I gloomed 
over the fact that at last I had been defi- 
nitely doomed to the aged and exempt 
vet’s class forever. 

“Europe,” said I mournfully, passing 
through Perth Amboy, “‘will have to go 
some to work up another thrill in me.” 

I was wrong. There was still one thrill 
left. But it took something of cataclysmic 
importance to stir it. 
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Immediately Good Old Finnigan Directed Me to Climb Up on Something and Stick My Head Inside 


the Porthole as Far as Possible 


Once, about two years ago, I had an invitation to spend 
a week-end in Flatbush, Brooklyn, but was unable to go. 
Up to the morning I went aboard ship recently I had never 
been east of Eleventh Avenue. And so the last thrill left 
in me rose and gripped my throat, squeezed tears from my 
eyes, when suddenly I noticed from my high perch on the 
boat deck that the great shedded pier below, massed solidly 
with cheering humanity, seemed slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, to be gliding westward past our still, apparently, 
motionless ship. 

We were off! 

The chatter and cacklings of shrill last messages from pier 
to ship and ship to shore exploded into one magnificent yell. 


ARTHUR WIkbiteus BROWN 
i md 


I Asked Him, a Moment Before He Expired in My Arms, What He Had Been Seeking 


ing while still we were barely moving, her arm now! 
the waist of thirty-year-old Flapper Hisenschutz, 
best, the dearest, the most modest daughter ——’ 


Chanteys by My Shipmates : 


HE good ship, made in Germany, selected this n 
to take a more determined spurt out of her slip 
that dear Fatherland which, to mix the metaphor 
gave her birth. 
Roars increased. Flapper Eisenschutz, the 1 
blushingly stepped a yard or two in advance of m 
disconcerting, loudly spoken praises. 7 


November ii 


Deadened oom-pahs and the faint h 
a bass drum of the ship’s brass bar 
bravely to come to the surface of 
of noise. i 
Impulsively I clasped the han 
matron standing beside me on th 
deck—an absolute stranger who turn 
to be, I learned, a prominent Ney 
woman name¢ 
recall it, Mrs, 
schutz. : 
I was a first 
and wanted tos 
soul with the | 
of the first actu; 
toward some 
east of Elevent 
nue. Europes 
mer trips ha 
since become @ 
sary bore tc 
Hisenschutz a 
lovely daughté 
was standing 
arm and arn 
mother, idly 
down upon the 
pier. Besides 
Hisenschutz w 
sort of mothe 
would not per 
earthquake to 
rupt her praise 
young. . 
“And this 
baby of mine, 
Eisenschutz wi 


Friis 


Ree #1 


There was thrill on thrill. 
the river end of the long pier ¥ 
group of male singers. Stalwart Al 
lads they were, many of them ak 
in English. And they it was who¢ 
needed big dramatic and patrioi 
to our departure. 4 

One of the singers, a hus 
lad in his shirt sleeves, who 
arms the grand old flag, risked 
young life climbing high on t! 
Always shall I remember the 
made to us on the ship as h 
young American arms rhythmi 
to wave over the heads of t 
glorious old banner, its three 
imperial stripes of black, wh 
snapping in the breeze on Hobo! 

And then from the lusty I 
American lads we had left 
the stirring words of the nation 

Es braust ein Ruf wie Donnerhalt 
Wie Schwertgeklirr und Woge 
“Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum 
Rhein! 
Wer will des Stromes Hiiter sev 


Himmel! It gripped our owr 
hearts with the fierceness 0} 
choking Joe Weber in an old-ti 
Fields show. . a 

And then the last glorious | 
we headed down the Hudson 
upper bay. : 


Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig § 
Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig § 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht, 
Die Wacht am Rhein! 
Fest steht wnd treu—hoy—or 
Die Wa-a-acht a-a-a-m-m fhe 


Gott! It beautiful was! It 
yell of patriotism so intense | 


| 
| 
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| the rivets on the bronze liberty Lady’s clothes, 
n the bay, until she was all but forced to step 
hind her towering pedestal of granite, blushing a 
yronze, and borrow a crowbar for purposes of pin- 


tless the reader will better understand the patriotic 
ess of our farewell when it is recalled that the 
1 which I was a passenger went to Germany as well 
land and France. Plymouth and Cherbourg are 
but the great final objective is Bremen. 


A Distinguished Company 


HERMORE, the second-class quarters of our par- 
ir ship that day were all but filled with German- 
n master bakers in convention assembled. They 
headed for that dear Vaterland, rather, to do their 
sonvening on German soil. Hence our imperial 


ved a tedious lull after the excitement of actual 
‘e, I suppose there was nothing slower last sum- 
1 the creeping of a boat from an American wharf 
nt three miles out from the Constitution of the 
states. 
; blazing midday of the hottest day of the hottest 
yf weather of the entire summer. If one had torn 
e of the printed passenger list, German blood 
uve spurted forth, from the Adelsohns all the way 
the Zookmans. And lashed on an open stretch of 
, all in plain sight and scent of second-class as 
first-class passengers, were barrels and barrels 
els of beer. Real German beer it was, made in 
Barrels of it, lsay—not mere kegs. And, heavens, 
he day was hot! 
, even more slowly at times, the big liner inched 
past Quarantine, the Narrows, and at last stood 
a. 
el of ominous tenseness aboard tightened. Some- 
med about to begin to commence. The heat grew 
shering. 
irs and groups the passengers began to mass 
es to leeward of the great piles of scenty draft 
breathing deeply through the nose. The long, long 
s were all but passed! With everybody huddled 
he beer barrels far aft, the forward third of the 
luding the first few feet of the keel, stuck high out 


eat grew terrifying. 
was a movement, sharp hysterical cries among 
ly packed hophounds rigidly pointing their kill. 


Stewards, it seems, had begun to drag great cakes of ice 
across decks toward barrels of German beer. Ice ap- 
proached beer, beer approached ice. The ice touched the 
wood. Then the ship slowed down—stopped! Worse, she 
perceptibly began to ride back toward America on the 
swift flood tide. 

Now it is well known that the chief hot-weather indoor 
sport of the great German people is suicide by gas. Out 
back of the beer barrels they had no gas, but there was the 
sea. Master baker after master baker had a foot on the 
rail, only to be dragged back by more level-headed and 
still more masterful bakers. 

The arrival of a tug that the liner had been awaiting 
caused a diversion. It seems that a noted young man— 
writer, publicist and close friend and associate of one of our 
presidents—had that morning thoughtlessly left his pass- 
port on a Broadway counter while buying a new straw 
hat. He had to go back for the passport and missed the 
ship. Hence the slow-up to permit him to climb aboard 
the liner from his taxi tug. 

Famous as he was and is, John Callan O’Laughlin and 
new straw hat were received with great outbursts of glum 
Teutonic silence. Not a cheer. Not one good old Amer- 
ican ‘‘Hoch!”’ did he get. He deserved none. Knowing, as 
he must have known, the miserable time an eastbound 
liner makes these days out to the three-mile line, he might 
have strolled easily from Broadway to Coney Island, 
rowed out to the channel leisurely in a skiff and still have 
had a long wait until the liner showed up. But instead 
he wasted hours hunting up a taxi tug. 

With John and his hat safely aboard we got under way 
again. At the same moment a ship’s bellhop came along 
the decks distributing dainty little booklets. 

“The passenger list,’’ said someone, reaching for one of 
the booklets. 

I opened my copy without glancing at preambles and 
began on the A page the always interesting study of the 
names of one’s fellow passengers. 


Aldegunder, Palmberg. Alfer, Herrenberg. 
Alsheimer, Sonnenberg. 


“All particularly masterful master bakers,” I mused, 
“‘who no doubt can afford to travel first-class.” 
Lightly my eye glanced at a name here, another there: 
Berncastler, Reisling. Duerkheimer, Reisling. 


Deidescheimer, Nueberg. Haig & Haig. 
Hennessey, John. ° 


I flipped the pages feverishly: 


MacDonald, Sandy. 
Walker, Johnny. 


Jameson, John. 


ARTHYR WILLIAM, BROW RL™ 


Let Me Merely Add That Never Shall I Forget That First Rush 
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It was unbelievable! Could it be possible that so many 
celebrities—at least one man of international fame topping 
any letter grouping one turned to—were aboard one ship? 
Perhaps just one of the Haig boys might be with us, yes; 
but certainly common business sense, especially common 
Seotch business sense, would cause the Haig family to see 
to it that one of the boys stayed safely ashore while the 
other was risking the dangers of the sea. 

I turned back to the booklet cover for enlightenment. 
The big block printing on the cover explained all: 

WINE LIST 
ALSO 
Spirits, LIQUEURS, COCKTAILS 
AND 
BEERS 


“Queer people, you Americans.”’ Thus I began tentative 
acquaintanceship with the man, also reading the wine list, 
in the deck chair at my right. He was a prominent New 
York business man named Mr. I. A. Kettz—Ignatius 
Aloysius Kettz, I think, although my mere guess about 
his given names may be all wrong. 

“Have we reached the three-mile limit yet?’”’ was Mr. 
Kettz’s only comment. 

“No, not yet,’’ drawled a lanky New Englander sprawl- 
ing all over the deck chair to my left. The lanky New 
Englander was, if memory does not trick me, a Mr. Abrom- 
awitz, of Boston, and he was in men’s underwear—his 
business, I mean. 


Mr. Finnigan Introduces Himself 


“(NENTLEMEN,” boomed a big voice from the chair 
to the left of Mr. Abromawitz’s, “if I may introduce 
myself, my name is Finnigan— Michael Finnigan.” 

I did not know at the instant that Michael Finnigan 
and I were to be inseparables throughout the rest of the 
trip. All I was conscious of was that the mere name, 
Michael Finnigan, aroused in me an overwhelming atavic 
complex of remote cave-man origin. I jumped to my feet 
with the hot purpose of dragging Michael Finnigan down 
to my chair and smothering him with one long passionate 
kiss. But his bristling red beard calmed me. Gripping 
myself I shook his hand. 

“‘Tt’s impossible, gentlemen,’”’ began the lanky New - 
Englander, Mr. Abromawitz, “‘to run a transatlantic pas- 
senger service without a smoking-room bar. As a busi- 
ness man I ask you how ——”’ 

That was as far as he got. Wild-eyed men suddenly 
began to run past us, crying out excitedly. Women were 
crying out in terror and pointing hysterically toward the 
opposite, or port side of 
the ship. 

It seems that one of the 
breed that is always ready 
to yell “Fire!’’ on the 
slightest pretext in a 
crowded theater was 
aboard. The idiot—he 
was a rangy Middle 
Westerner named 
Splitzenheim, from 
Pittsburgh, I believe — 
had not yelled ‘Fire!’ 
He had done worse. He 
had spread the ghoulish 
story that the skipper had, 
half amileorso onthe bad, 
or land side of the three- 
mile limit, pointed theship 
more and more to the 
northeast until now the 
liner, still inside the three- 
mile limit, was running 
parallel with the Long 
Island coast. 

Rumors piled high. The 
skipper was born and 
raised in Maine, someone 
recalled. What was 
Maine? A rock-and-rye 
ribbed coast girding the 
first state in the Union 
to go dry, the American 
birthplace of prohibition. 
This captain was one of 
them! 

All passengers now were 
jammed on the port decks, 
gazing toward the too 
close coast of Long Island. 
Indeed, to all appearances 
the ship and Long Island 
appeared to be racing 
along together, with the 
bow of Long Island so far 
ahead of the ship’s bow 
that a day might elapse 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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rainbow, but if a man believes with all his soul 

that there is, and spends his life in the effort to 
vindicate that belief, his efforts will surely bring him 
somewhere at last; perhaps 
to a brighter goal than even 
the rainbow’s end. 

Kalle was a Finn. His 
name was Kalle Jokinen, 
and he came from Kauha- 
joki, where the country folk 
believe in many strange 
things. Had he noticed the 
bluestripe around the glossy 
hull of the bark Lady Elsie 
before he shipped he would 
never have signed articles 
for the passage home from 
Brisbane; for that stripe 
meant that the owner was 
dead; it was the wind- 
jammer’s way of going into 
mourning. That was bad 
luck. 

There was the passenger, 
too; a woman, at that. Mary 
Manning had taken the first 
chance offered in half a year 
to go to Pitcairn Island. She 
was taking up teaching there 
among the exiles’ children, 
and the Lady Elsie was tak- 
ing out clothing and stores 
on her leisurely way Cape 
Hornwards. Mary was 
sweet-faced and youthful, 
with a smile for everyone; 
but she was a woman, and 
therefore bad luck, like a 
black cat or a sky pilot ora 
blue stripe. 

Kalle’s eyes always looked 
as if focused upon something 
immeasurably far beyond 
the horizon. They were. 
They were fixed upon the 
will-o’-the-wisp that leads 
a merry dance to all good 
Finns who believe in the 
Aarre Hauta, where a treas- 
ure, fabulously rich, is 
buried beneath the dancing 
glow, only to be dug up by 
the lucky man who owns a 
knife that has slain nine 
men in fight. 

Kalle’s knife had five 
notches. They had already 
been scored on the silvered 
wooden handle when he got 
the knife from a hard-case 
old uncle, and never a one 
had been added, for all of 
Kalle’s hunger after that 
treasure. : : 

As he tramped around ~ a 
the bark’s capstan, uncon- 
sciously lending his unmu- 
sical bellow to the chantey, 
the other men, new ship- 
mates all, nudged one another and winked in ridicule of 
his childlike innocence, his hard old face, and his bowed 
back, which had borne burdens beyond their ken. Mary 
Manning watched the scene with eager curiosity. Men, 
work and methods were of a world utterly new to her. 


IT rainbo may be no pot of gold at the end of the 


th. 


AMON BTR FISHER 


Blow, breezes, blow, to Californio, 
For there’s lots of gold, so I’ve been told, 
On the banks of the Sarmiento. 


That was the chantey to stir the blood of aman! Broke 
and battered the seaman might be, in person and in 
pocket; there was ever the golden lure at the end of the 
passage for a man of vision. 

In the crew of the Lady Elsie were shepherds, roust- 
abouts, soldiers—yes, even an unfrocked parson—but 
Kalle was a sailor. He had no curiosity about his ship- 
mates. He had followed the will-o’-the-wisp to the back 
of beyond, had failed to find the pot of gold, and was once 
more sending his gaze over the horizon. 

As for the others, they each possessed two arms and two 
legs, and the mates would see that they became good sailors 
or shark bait. 


By Captain D imglle 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


Kalle Was in the Midst of All, Wielding 
His Knife With Silent, Terrible Efficiency 


But Kalle was a sailor. He looked a sailor. He alone 
of them all fitted Mary’s notions of what a tarry sea dog 
should be. 

The second mate had his eye on the Finn from the start, 
meaning to take him into his own watch first pick; but 
the mate knew a sailor, too; he walked forward and called 
Kalle away from the grindstone. 

“Here, you, never mind about sharpening your knife. 
You can do that in your watch below. Go aft to the 
wheel.” 

Kalle looked up with a frown and a hang-down pout to 
his mouth. The, treasured old knife he clutched had a 
point like a stiletto and he tried it on a horny thumb, 
while the mate stared at him curiously, as if uncertain 
whether to defend himself or not. 

“Relieve the wheel!”’ the officer repeated. 

The soft flapping of a royal aloft was evidence enough 
of the incapacity of the helmsman then steering, for the 
breeze was a true one, steady as the Trades. 

“You deaf?” 


ZZ 


\' 


\\ 


Kalle started, and grunted. He paid no atter 
thumb to the deck; he turned with unexpec 
ness and rushed past the officer, leaving him gl; 
ward off an ima 
stroke. 
brought the secon 
there, and he collid¢ 
side, Kalle stooped 
the stove, holding t] 
heart of the fire. 
“Y’ goin’ t’ git ou’ 
flourishing his territ) 
horse tormentors. | 
ings or threats. “ 
if y’ don’t shift T’ 
“What’s up here 
two mates shouted tc 
bowed back of the F 
“Make ’im git | 
“Tsent you to the: 
the mate began ang 
noticing nobody, rub} 
charred handle of h 
the blade tenderly 
sheath. Then he wal 
ing so that the mate| 
hear, but could not 
an’ not to burn! Pz 
pat luck. Now 
knife, by golly!” - 
“Gracious! Wl 
the mate as he 
poop. 
patch of variable wi 
waterfront sweeping 
good asailor. He got 
soft jobs. He steel 
more tricks than a 


the mate. A dripping of red blood drops fell fy 
amazement, arm ra 
Uproar in the : 
the mate at the do 
dle of his knife to : 
manded the greasy | 
took no notice of h 
this yer fork in yert 
The cook danced o 
outa my galley!” he 
Kalle suddenly 
on his trousers, an 
to take the wheel, 1 
stand: ‘Pat luck 
no pat luck. Th 
people!”” Mary 
When the ship s 
forecastle re | 
Finn joyously. He? 
able seaman; that 


man, while few of thi 
could steer full a 


the wind ——i™ 
was given dinky | 
of rope work to 
ing and fancy kn 
the poop manrop 
them the tar bi 
slush tins were always handy, the deck 
holystone. Wapping and Wallaby had it 
Representing the choicest element of Londo 
toughness, they rebelled against hauling that 
loaded with stones and sand over a slimy wet 
and aft, while a Finn kept his feet dry and his hi 
“He ain’t nothink but a bloody Rooshian, 
swore Wapping viciously. 4 
Kalle was leisurely coming forward at the 
first dogwatch, having completed a bit of 
skipper’s fancy drawn-thread skylight cover 
fingered his treasured knife as he came, f 
edge had become dulled; and as he touch 
eyes sought the far horizon, his seamed 
lighted with the glory of his dream. #4 
“Watch out fer that bleedin’ knife,” w: 
He was game enough to jump on a ma 
fist if the odds were a bit on his side, b 
training of Argyll Cut could not send hi 
against that wicked knife. ‘‘Let’s josh him @ 
bloke,” he said. ‘“‘He looks as‘if he wouldn’t sue 
but them quiet coves ain’t always so silly as | 
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yuarehead, stick yer knife in th’ fo’mast and 
d,”’ shouted Wapping. 

ssed along without a glance. 

? Come ’ere, y’ sojerin’ Rooshian!”’ yelled 
Wallaby grabbed Kalle’s arm, forcing him to 


ittered Kalle, a cloud in his eyes as the vision 
mn Finn, no Russian.” 

h’ diff’runce? Stick yer knife in the mast an’ 
o’ these wariables. Come on. You kin do it. 
Finns can git a wind that way.” 

. were gathered around to watch the baiting. 
accordion lay on one corner of the fore hatch, 
a mess kid and wooden fid, meant to do drum 
it company. One of the variable airs men- 
ht up a sheet of tissue paper from its comb 
it fluttering against Kalle’s touseled hair. 
nscious of the pending fun, a buoyant spirit 
iis contribution to the coming dogwatch sing- 
1 the fore fiferail: 


month ago in a ship heigh-ho, I fell overboard in 


the bottom of the deep blue sea, an’ fell in wi’ a 
a tail i 


ut!’’ yelled Wallaby, leaping aside as Kalle 
is knife. 

ar dodged behind the coiled gear to look. Kalle 
e keen point of his knife toward Wallaby and 
ind the smile was back in his deep, light blue 


len mast the Finn can stick his knife for vind,”’ 
ut Lady Elsie has mast of iron. This is other 
‘ethough. See?” 

1 his knife against his flat palm as if about to 
‘ow it, and all hands scattered. His smile was 
his hand remained before him. 

ere is five little cuts in the handle. One cut for 
illed. Soon four more are here, then Kalle 
gold under the dancing flame.” 

k farther away. Then the bolder spirits caught 
apparent childishness in the concluding words, 
it with the blue-eyed innocence of those eyes 
ly under shaggy brows. 


“He’s nutty!” roared Wallaby, and whacked the Finn 
heavily between the shoulders. ‘Give him socks an’ 
loosen his joints!’’ 

The crowd piled in with fist and boot, without malice, 
without knowing what for; willing to follow the forecastle 
leaders in what looked like good fun. Kalle stumbled for- 
ward, shielding his head with his arms, smiling still. Those 
kicks: and blows could never hurt him. He had endured 
the battering and buffeting of life. 

He almost went to his knees from a cruel kick in the 
ribs from Wapping, and pain writhed at his lips. He puta 
hand to his side and dropped his knife. He had made no 
attempt to use it or even to hit back with his hands. But 
now he stopped and turned upon his tormentors, groping 
blindly among the scuffling feet on the deck. 

Wapping dealt him another kick, encouraged by the 
success of the other one. It landed as Kalle’s fingers were 
about to close on his treasured knife haft, sending him 
heavily to the planks. 

Wallaby picked up the knife with a shout of triumph, 
and the shout died in his throat. Kalle was changed in a 
second of time from a placid dreamer of dreams, a sub- 
missive butt for rough horseplay, into a raging, fighting 
fury, blind and heedless of human hurts. 

Men fell before him like foam from the bark’s sharp 
stem. He plunged headlong at Wallaby, and punched 
with both hands at the amazed face before him. Wallaby 
fingered the knife as if he meant to use it upon the owner; 
but Kalle’s attack jolted him off his balance, his arms flew 
up to protect his head, and the knife flew straight for the 
rail. 

The Finn stopped in his tracks, horror in his face. Then 
the knife stuck quivering in the broad wooden rail topping 
the steel bulwark, and all his berserk madness vanished. 
His eyes glowed warmly again, his smile returned, he 
recovered his knife and passed on to the forecastle as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Th’ dirty Rooshian!’’ gasped Wapping, wild-eyed. 

“Taller-eatin’ sundowner!”’ growled Wallaby. 

But nobody made a motion toward bothering Kalle 
further. The ragging intended for him had recoiled upon 
the raggers. 

Mary Manning found Kalle intensely interesting. At 
first the novelty of the sailing-ship voyage sufficed for her 


amusement; later it was the glimpse of distant green isles 
that intrigued her, and these never quite failed to bring 
a sparkle to her fine blue eyes. But in the quiet, capable, 
stolid Finnish seaman she saw a lesson in humanity not to 
be neglected. During one dogwatch she stood at the 
break of the poop, listening to the howling singsong of the 
men. Kalle sat near the rail abreast of the galley, the rim 
of the harness cask his seat, sewing a leather reénforcement 
on the sheath of his knife. The mates had told her she 
must not go forward among the men, suggesting with half 
grins that she might hear or see things not altogether 
agreeable to her. She wanted to chat with Kalle, but did 
not want to have ears or eyes offended; so now she listened 
and looked intently before stepping down the ladder. A 
young Scot was just concluding Loch Lomond in a sweet 
quavering falsetto that sent the notes echoing among the 
thrumming sails aloft. There was nothing alarming in 
that. Mary walked forward and stood beside Kalle. Over 
the port quarter Norfolk Island slowly sank into the 
azure sea, a veritable gem on the broad breast of Mother 
Ocean. An hour or so earlier a whaling boat manned by 
laughing islanders had swept past the bark, in chase of a 
distant leviathan, shouting cheery greetings as they rocked 
on the bigger vessel’s swell. 

‘What a glorious life you lead!’’ Mary said impulsively. 
“T am simply astounded at the beauty of it all.” 

Kalle looked up at her with hanging lip and puzzled 
frown. 

“Huh?” he grunted. Mary colored up, scarcely know- 
ing whether this reception were one of those things or not. 
But Kalle looked so utterly innocent she persevered. 

“T think the sea is lovely. Sea and sky, birds and swim- 
ming things, and that’’—she pointed towards the vanish- 
ing island—“‘isn’t it just like a bit out of fairyland?” 

She had tried many times to interest the mates in the 
beauties of Nature. Like most men who follow the sea, 
they might hold within them a lot of rough poetry, but 
they would scorn to show trace of it. They had laughed at 
her enthusiasm, preferring to steer her interest in the 
direction of clumsy flirtation under pretense of teaching 
her the mysteries of the moon and stars. Even Captain 


Digby laughed at her and advised her to save some of her 
sparkle for the dull days on Pitcairn. 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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A Whaling Boat Manned by Laughing Istanders Had Swept Past the Bark, in Chase of a Distant Leviathan, Shouting Cheery Greetings 
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[Tecen was no guile in Fred, but guile had 


William 
heen taught to him, In tat which ke § LOW Jem Ames Willrams 


meant to do he knew the value of secrecy 


and speed, knew that there were unfriendly ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON 


eyes about St. Pierre, 
eyes of men unfriendly to 
him, yet friendly enough 
to Joe Case and Bubier. 
So, when he had seen the 
grave, he returned to his 
cabin and cooked supper 
and ate it, talking briefly 
with his father there; and 
afterwards at the store 
he listened while others 
talked. But before he 
went home he took the 
storekeeper aside, trust- 
ing the man, and bought 
oatmeal and salt pork 
and flour. These he put 
outside the store, upon 
the steps by the door, 
and hoped that none ob- 
served him. When pres- 
ently he said good night 
he picked up these pur- 
chases in passing, and 
slung them across his 
shoulder and went swiftly 
home. 

In the cabin he made 
certain preparations. 
His pack sack held his 
provender, a blanket and 
some clean dry garments. 
His father, watching him, 
straightened a little with 
pride and spoke to his son 
at last, diffidently. 

“What will you do?” 
he asked. 

“Tstart upriver before 
light,”’ said Fred. 

“But to what end?” 

“To bring back these 
two men. To bring them 
back so that we may find 
the truth.’’ His tone was 
very mild. 

His father nodded. “I, 
too, will go,” hesuggested. 

Fred shook his head. 
“There is no need,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I am enough.” 

A proud reticence possessed the older man; he urged the 
point no more. But he helped Fred’s preparations. Only 
one thing he could not understand: From his own room 
Fred brought a bulky burden, wrapped in coarse stuff and 
tied with cord, and laid it on the floor beside his pack sack 
and his paddles and his ax. 

And the older man asked: ‘‘ What is that you take?” 

Fred flushed a little, slowly, and shook his head. “I may 
have need of it,’’ he said. 

Later the father brought his own rifle and a box of 
cartridges, and laid them on the table. Fred put them 
aside. “‘No need of that,” he said. ‘‘There are only two of 
them; and both of them I know.”’ Only one thing he per- 
mitted his father to do. “I am sleepy,’’ he explained. “It 
may be that I shall not find many hours for sleep when I 
am on the road. So I will go to bed for a little while.” He 
asked to be waked after three hours. The older man 
assented; and later, while his son slept, the father went to 
the stove and cooked cornbread, the journey cake of old, 
for this journey that his son would take; and he wrapped 
it and set it in Fred’s pack. Filling victuals, and easily 
eaten without a delay upon the road. 

A little after midnight Fred awoke of his own volition; 
his father had been unwilling to shorten his slumbers. 
Between them, and without showing a light, they made 
ready and set out through the village toward the river; 
and the older man bore his son’s burdens proudly. There 
had been hours when he was not surely proud of Fred. 
At the water’s edge they put the canoe into the current 
without a sound and stowed those things that Fred had 
prepared. Then the two men stood for an instant, facing 
each other in farewell; Fred very straight and slim of hip 
and square of shoulder in the night, the older man taller 
and bulkier. They were both sober men; each well under- 
stood that which lay ahead; and neither thought it strange 
when the father bent and clasped his son, and kissed Fred 
upon either cheek, es - bie naee 


He Stopped Beside a 
Spring Under a Big 


White’ Birch and 4 
Ripped Bark From the \ EN 
Birch to Start His Fire ee : 


Then the young man stepped into the canoe; his weight 
lifted the bow off the bank, the light craft drifted clear. 
The father lifted his hand, Fred dipped his paddle, and the 
night engulfed him. He and the canoe became a black 
blur upon the water, became nothing. 

The old man turned wearily back up the hill; Fred set 
the bow upstream and dug his paddle and began the long 
pursuit that is recounted to this day along the river road. 


x 


RED had, when he set forth from St. Pierre, no real 

anticipation that the chase would be long. He expected, 
so far as he expected anything, to find Bubier and Joe Case 
at Number Seven Camp, insolently secure in the lie they 
had told, in no wise fearful of such swift pursuit. He had 
no doubts of the outcome of that encounter; knew exactly 
what he meant to do. 

Nevertheless, he knew when he set out up river that it 
was possible the men would flee before him; and with this 
in mind he had supplied himself with stores sufficient for 
many days. There would be from this hour no waiting by 
the way until he should have brought the two men back 
to St. Pierre. 

So now in the night he began his journey; up that river 
which so many canoes had followed, in the double century 
just gone, And in a little while a shoulder of hill came 
between him and the dark blur that was St. Pierre; and a 
little later still he slid under the cable—a dark line against 
the sky above him—which marked the ancient ferry there; 
and half an hour after that he had left behind him the 
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croaching on the wilderness. He we 
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feet pressed firmly on the cedar 
toes seemed to grip the craft; a 
was as steady beneath him as tho 
part of him, grown fast to the en 
The canoemen of these northern } 
a stroke borrowed from the | 
not a beautiful thing to observe, — 
with a lazy forward thrust of the padi 
scarce clears the water before it di 
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perfect moment, the body lurches forward, 
weight against the upper arm, while the lowe 
crum of the lever, drawing the paddle back. 
of the stroke the paddle twists a little, and re 
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It is in poling his craft that the full grace of 


man is manifest. 


He stands erect, one foc 
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master of the art. 


He had left St. Pierre toward two o’clock m 
It was ten in the forenoon before he pause 
come through the rapids above Hunsing’s Bré 
sweat was dripping from him after his exe 
shirt he wore was darker blue with his pers 
canoes came downstream, approaching him. 
till they drew near, questioned them while all wt 
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side. They had seen Bubier and Joe Case, the 
wight, far up river, nearing Number Seven Camp, 
‘da canoe go up river this morning, past our camp, 
of the men told Fred. 
ed where they had slept, considered their infor- 
No other canoe had left St. Pierre or passed 
.so far as he knew. Perhaps some friend of Bubier 
ed upstream to bear a warning word. Fred’s lips 
alittle at the thought; his instinct was to make 
peed, but his woodsman’s sense told him the 
jis. And—he went ashore and boiled a pot of tea, 
he steaming stuff while he munched the corn- 
father had cooked the night before. In forty 
1e was on his way again. 
;journey above St. Pierre if you are bound down- 
earer two days if you are fighting the current, 
afarm. This farm is an institution, grown now to 
portions. It partakes of the nature of a hotel; 
small store; there are large barns, and a clearing 
s a wide semicircle about the buildings, bounded 
ther sides by the hills and on this side by the 
ver. 
1 nine o’clock that night Fred reached the farm 
ad there. He could sleep on the ground when 
arose; he was wise enough to prefer a bed if a bed 
>found. Heslept that night at thefarm. More 
ndred miles of wilderness lay between him and the 
opportunity. 
anch proprietor of the place said Bubier and Case 
1d there at midday of the day before. Fred 
He had cut six hours off their lead. Case was still 
xeavily; and he had reiterated his boasts, which 
d been unable to silence in St. Pierre. Fred and 
hman gravely discussed the matter; there could 
bt, they decided, that Joe had, whether in jest or 
lain Jean Dufray. 
urs before day Fred resumed his toilsome jour- 
ing a relentless current, poling up the shallows, 
the dead waters, working his canoe by inches 
ae swifter rips where swells played high about his 
meant to make Number Seven Camp that night. 
;meant toil; but the feat was not unprecedented. 
not yet hurrying; not yet driving himself to the 
de was saving his strength for that which was to 


He Spread His Blanket on Two Sticks to Serve as Sait 


come. He was as yet unfatigued, began the second day’s 
journey fresh, and hungry to be on. 

This day passed like the one that was gone. It had 
begun to rain a little, lightly, almost daintily. The small 
drops started spreading circles in the smooth dead waters. 
The rain was searce more than a mist; it settled on Fred’s 
felt hat and formed drops and pools and at last emptied 
itself from the brim in little spurts and streams which 
ceased while fresh pools were formed. His thin shirt 
soaked through; the knees of his trousers were sopping. 
Now and then a little gust of harder rain fell; and he could 
hear it patter upon the leaves in the forest before it reached 
him. Once, far off over the hills, he heard a rumble of 
thunder; but the shower did not come his way, only this 
steady and persistent rain. He found it difficult, with his 
wet hands, to light a cigarette without moistening the 
paper and spoiling his smoke. This he considered a priva- 
tion. 

He had eaten heavily the night before, lightly this 
morning. Toward eleven o’clock he stopped beside a spring 
under a big white birch and ripped bark from the birch to 
start his fire, and boiled strong tea again, fried a little pork 
and ate it with his cornbread, afterward rested for a little, 
his cigarette glowing, a fresh one lighted from its butt. He 
thought about that canoe which had passed upstream 
ahead of him, and wondered if it had borne a warning to 
the men he sought, and considered how such a warning 
must modify his plans. After an hour he stepped into his 
canoe and resumed his way. 

The day remained overcast, rain still fell. He came to 
the first of the lakes, Little Pond, and crossed it and pushed 
on. Late in the afternoon he discovered a camp beside the 
river, and stopped for a moment, without leaving his 
canoe, to ask a question. This was a party of sportsmen, 
three canoes, trout fishing; and the guides knew Fred. 
One of them told him that Bubier and Case had been at 
Number Seven Camp that morning. Fred pushed on. 

He came near the old logging camp long after dark, and 
landed well below it, creeping through the dripping bushes 
to reconnoiter. In this moment when he approached the 
spot where he expected to find the men he sought, Fred 
became conscious for the first time of a certain excitement; 
he heard his heart pound. With some care he came out into 
the clearing, picking his way in the dark, and sought the 


‘ 


cookhouse. It was dark; there was no sound of movement 
within. The door was closed. Presumably the men were 
asleep inside. 

He began to crawl around the wall till he came to a spot 
outside where the bunks were built. Here he lay very still 
for a long time, listening. If the men were inside, no matter 
how they slept, there should come at last some sound. 
He heard a stamping in the edge of the clearing where a 
deer browsed; heard the whistle and chatter of a maraud- 
ing porcupine; heard a whitethroat whistling, even though 
it was near midnight, and raining. But from within the 
cookhouse came no sound. 

Fred searched out the windows; they were closed. He 
sought the back door and found it shut fast. And abruptly 
he was quite sure that the men he sought were gone. There 
was an emptiness in the very air. He threw caution aside, 
opened the door and stepped in; there was no stir of 
wakened sleepers. He lighted a match and looked about 
the place. The bunks were empty; the men were gone. 

The young man took his disappointment calmly enough. 
He went back downstream and got his canoe and brought 
it up to the landing, carried his duffel inside, built a fire and 
cooked and ate, and then, in Joe Case’s very bunk, went 
calmly to sleep. They might have returned in the night 
and had their will of him; but Fred knew they would not 
return. For he had seen, in the disorder of the bunk house, 
marks of something like a panic flight. He slept till morn- 
ing without a qualm. The rain upon the roof was like 
a lullaby. 

XI 

N THE morning Fred moved without apparent haste. 

First he examined that heavy trapdoor in the floor, that 
door which had slain his friend; and he made sure that it 
could not have fallen without a thrust from a murderous 
hand. Then he looked to and fro about the cookhouse, 
noting what the men he sought had in their swift departure 
left behind. Among other things he discovered two sealed 
packets of rifle cartridges, and one partly empty. This 
pleased him; he smiled a little, grimly, reading it to mean 
that the men had only what cartridges were in their maga- 
zines. He cooked his own breakfast, helping himself to 
some of their abandoned stores. That they had fled at his 
approach pleased him mightily; he had counted on their 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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HE slick 
young men 
who write 


pieces about golf 
for the newspapers 
and periodicals 
write pieces of two 
kinds: The pieces 
they write for and 
by themselves and 
the pieces they 
write for and by 
the golf stars, to 
be signed by the 
golf stars as au- 
thors thereof; for 
in golf, as in every 
other sport, the - 
minute a man ora 
woman becomes a 
champion he or she 
becomes a writer, 
whether literate or 
not—in this coun- 
try, that is. They 
have been playing 
a very fair brand 
of golf in England 
and Scotland for 
quite a spell—a 
couple of centuries 
longer than we 
have, or some such 
a matter—but 
they don’t think 
over there that 
because some ex- 
caddie wins a cup 
that fact makes 
either an author or 
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a professor out of him; and, of course, it doesn’t. But 
according to our practice it does just that, and hence 
the miles and miles of advice, admonition, opinion and 
swank telling how this one did it, how that one does it 
and how everybody else should do it that confront the 


public. 


However, you can’t blame the stars. Itis easy money; 
particularly easy money where golf is concerned, be- 
cause the American golfers, as a class, are the greatest 


continuous body of sport come-ons this 
world has ever seen. There may be oc- 
casions when they are crowded a bit off 
their high plateau by fight and baseball 
and other soft marks; but these are oc- 
casions, not continuous performances. 
The golf come-on works at it all day and 
every day. He gets his from morn to 
dewy eve, from year end to year end. 


False Standards 


T IS an economic axiom that the con- 

sumer always pays, and there is no 
point along the pay-pay-pay pathway 
where the ratio is greater than it is in the 
enterprise of transferring golf from maker 
to wearer. Moreover, there is no sport, 
pastime, diversion or occupation wherein 
the paying consumer is so contemptu- 
ously, continuously and clannishly kicked 
in the face when he is paying. I am 
speaking of the average American golfer. 
Indeed, I am speaking of 90 per cent of 
all the golfers there are in this country. 
I am speaking of the men and women who 
pay the bills, support the courses, stand 
for the assessments, finance the club- 
houses and the links. I am speaking of the 
great golfing public and for the great pub- 
lie that should be golfing, but cannot for 
reasons that shall be set forth. 

To begin with, and to clear up a minor 
matter first, consider the arbitrary classi- 
fication of golfers made by these persons 
who supply the writings about the game. 
All golfers who do not play golf within 
certain limits set by these arbiters are 
superciliously and derisively set down and 
apart from the select few as duffers. It 
is not clear just where the golfer ceases 
and the duffer begins. The line of 
demarcation is not plain, but probably 
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At the Left—the Last Word in 
Caddies—a ‘‘Golf Hound’ Re- 
trieving a Ball From the Stream 


that made work unnecessary, or in an enyir 
where the game could be played incessantly, 
dowed with the timing sense to the exclusion of 2 
mental endowments; not married to rich wi 
in receipt of remittances, and thus unable to 
vocation of golf, are poor, foozling, bungling slot 
compared to the intellectual giants and }{ 
marvels who can go round a course at or about 
means that the business man or the profession 
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these super 
the game j 
allow tha 
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above a nit 
a round is 
but a du 
deed, to hea 
of them tal 
ing cease 
dufferdom 
in the 
eighties. 
Now, ac 
to my unde 
ing of th 
“duffer” it 
“a stupid 
plodding px 
dawdling, 
character,’ 
is the C) 
Dictionary 
derstandin; 
also. W 
means in 
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golf exper 
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who takes up golf as a recreatior 
opportunity for an afternoon’s } 
a couple of times a week, is a dul 
dolt alongside the low-browed 
sionals who have done nothing 
play and practice golf all their lives 
glittering amateurs who have d¢ 
much else, either, all their lives 
cases, and couldn’t do anything 
they tried, in most cases, also. 


Mere Producers 


eae business man, this profi 
man, this average golfer, wh 
around in the nineties, or eve 
hundred or over, having fun, getti 
of-doors, enjoying friendly com] 
with his chums—what rights has 
futile fish? He does nothing but: 
the club, pay the bills, stand the 
ments when the experts get i 
deadly work. He is supposed 1 
what is handed to him. Havingt 
cupied in his earlier years in tht 
of something useful to the com 
in which he lives, in building up 
ness or running a factory or heal 
sick or teaching the young 0! 
competence for his family or 
something needful to the com 
fellows, he did not begin golf w 
a boy, did not devote his ear 
it, did not make a business of 
is a duffer, a dub, a mere produ 
élite who, on the professional on 
their living out of him, and di 
ing his recreation in strict su 
their professionalism and exp 
on the star-amateur other 
their starness by exactly the 
ods, barring the pay, in some 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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nerican Opportunity im China—By Isaac F. Marcosson 


ARLY every American you meet in China tells you 
ow most of his countrymen fail to make good in a 
ig commercial way out there. You naturally won- 
all this concentrated wisdom, so freely handed 
as gone to waste. The plain and somewhat unpleas- 
h is that nowhere in the world have we overlooked 
. chance to such a degree as in the land where peace 
dination are on the verge of something like realiza- 
r years of stress and struggle. 
ew deal at Peking alone would make this an oppor- 
ment to point out what we have done, what we 
ed to do, and, what is the most important detail of 
remendous opportunity that almost begs for capi- 
n by us. But there are other reasons. The Wash- 
onference was the culminating evidence of the good 
we have always had for China. It not only proved 
dship but made the open door—likewise an Amer- 
gestion—a condition and not a theory. To a 
treater than has ever obtained before, economic 
waits the impress and the guidance of 
cee hand. 
tue of unselfish service we should 
n the ordained mentors of the 
ith whom we have had rela- 
me kind or another for one 
and forty years. Ours 
the crystal record. We 
bbed none of their terri- 
e remitted half of the 
idemnity and made it 
for thousands of young 

to be educated, and 
to become the real bul- 
‘tomorrow; we stayed 
ese aggression that was 
x to little less than finan- 
yvardship of the republic. 
ible as it may seem, and 
he advance made by afew big 
ions, we have really trailed in 
ession of foreign nations that 
_up shop in China. Out of forty- 
American firms launched in Shanghai 
921 only ten were left when I reached*there in 
apanese concerns outnumber ours more than two 
Ine of the greatest of American enterprises, which 
ed itself scarcely two years ago, was just retiring 
field. I could give many other instances. 


in Instance of British Shrewdness 


\IN rules the Chinese business roost. Her banks 
te the finance of the Far East; her trade envoys 
ely intrenched; her nationals and their interests 
scted as are those of no other nation. John Bull 
sses a trick. Where we hesitate he improves the 
1our. 

» day I began this article occurred a characteristic 
of British opportunism. With his government in 
and his army routed, Sun Yat-sen, who had taken 
1 one of his loyal warships near Canton, decided to 
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PHOTO. BY RANDALL STUDIO, ANN ARBOR 
Frederick W. Stevens, Corporation Lawyer. At the 
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go to Shanghai to confer with representatives of the North- 
ern Government. He asked the commander of an Amer- 
ican warship to convey him to his destination. When the 
request was refused he took passage on a British gunboat. 
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The significance is simply this: The British distrust Sun 
Yat-sen. Among other things they hold him responsible 
for the great seamen’s strike at Hong-Kong last spring, 
which demoralized shipping for months. Yet they rushed 
to do him a service. The employment of a little common 
sense by Americans in this emergency would have helped 
our cause in China immeasurably, because Sun Yat-sen 
still holds the balance of power for unification. 


Tied to Europe’s Apron Strings 


HAT is the outlook for America in China and what is 

our responsibility in the Chinese commercial future? 
In the answer lies one of the keys to the whole psychology 
of foreign trade, and considerably more. When we brought 
about the Washington Conference we incurred certain 
definite obligations to China. If we fulfill them we shall 
register a worth-while overseas achievement. If we fail we 
write ourselves down as international incompetents who, 
figuratively, spurned the silver salver that bore 
the recipe for riches. 

Most American business men—indeed 
the major portion of our population 
do not appreciate the curious kin- 
ship, apart from the bond born of 
sentiment, that we have with 
China. It was pointed out to me 
at Shanghai by an observant 
American who has lived long in 
the Far East and who knows 
what he is talking about. This 

is what he said: 

“Tn his efforts to reach Asia, 
Columbus discovered America. . 
Since that time Americans have 
been tied to the apron strings of 

Europe, oblivious of the fact that 

our entire subsequent territorial 
development makes us more of an 

Asiatic than a European power. How 
many Americans realize that the United 
States is closer to Asia than it is to South 

America; that it is possible to connect Asia 
with the United States by rail through a tunnel under 
Bering Strait; that the United States, including insular 
possessions, has a greater Pacific coast line than any other 
nation—probably as great as Japan and China combined; 
that the first foreign consul to China was commissioned by 
George Washington; and that the American flag was at 
one time preéminent in the Chinese waters?” 

Thus the approach to America in the China of today is 
by way of a passing glimpse of America in the China of 
yesterday. So long as we were a British colony we could 
not trade directly with China because such intercourse— 
it obtained with all British possessions—was strictly for- 
bidden. With the rise of the republic we began to look 
Chinaward. As early as 1784 an American clipper ship 
arrived at Canton, the first Chinese port to be opened to 
foreign trade, with a cargo of wild ginseng. It must be 
admitted that we at least made a strong start in Oriental 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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ELL, did I save your life or not?” 
Geegan asked Flynn as he came into 
the dingy council headquarters at 


cality came into his face as he said it; 
just the look of confidence and satis- 
faction Flynn had hoped for in the 
showdown. Geegan’s long humorous 
upper lip never looked more like a 
clown’s in his life. 

““What do you want for it?”’ asked 
Diamond Mike, starting the play at 
once. 

The two master tricksters of the 
labor grafters had come together to 
match wits, and Flynn had no fear 
ef him. 

Outside of that one trick of carry- 
ing everything through under the 
smile that had made him, he was a 
dub, in Flynn’s opinion. 

“What do you think I’d want?” 
he came back, still smiling with that 
easy confidence of victory that 
Flynn was counting on. 

“What would you?” the older 
man asked him briefly. 

“T want my half of the little 
sparklers, Mike,” he said easily. 

“Which little sparklers?”’ 

“You must be getting old, Mike,” 
responded Geegan humorously. ‘‘ Did 
you think you could get away with 
anything so raw as that?’’ Theface 
of Diamond Mike gazed at him with 
more than usual expressionlessness. 
“Did you think for a minute we’d 
let you handle all that stuff without 
an eye on you?” 

“Why not a movie camera while 
you're telling it?’’ asked the still- 
faced man, now seated in the chair 
beside his desk. 

“That we didn’t see you from the 
minute he passed the stuff to you?”’ 

“Youwould,”’ said Diamond Mike 
with quiet sarcasm. ‘It would beso 
simple.” 

“Nothing simpler from the win- 
dow of the block opposite, with the 
sun the way it had to be that time 
of day.’”’ Flynn said nothing in con- 
firmation or denial. ‘‘Forget it!’ 
said the humorist. ‘Do you think 
we’d ever have let you handle the 
stuff alone if we hadn’t framed every 
little thing on you from the first? 
What do you think we are?”’ 

“Ah-hah. And who do you say 
did all this?” 

“T don’t mind telling you that 
either—in confidence,’’ he answered, 
smiling. “It was Feeney.” 

“Ts that right?” said Flynn’s 
voice of sarcastic denial. 

“From the time you got the stuff 
till you went into the jeweler’s—that 
good old stand—to salt down into 
the good old stuff.’ 

“The good old stuff?” said Flynn, 
still pulling him along, getting his 
information while it came out easily. 
“What good old stuff is that?” 

“What would it be—that you 
have always bought to soak away? 
The good old shiny rocks!” 

Diamond Mike’s face did not 
change the fraction of a hair, now 
that he had made his first score, got 
the information that he had wanted. So that was as far as 
they got! The trail ended at the front door of Paillot & Cie. 

“Do I win or not?” the other man was asking him. 

“You always were the funny man,” Flynn answered. 

“You'll think so, maybe, before I’m through with 
this!’’ said the other in a smiling threat. 

“And if all this was true—this sketch you are giving to 
me,’’ continued Diamond Mike, going on to new ground. 
“Tf I'd double-crossed you, what would be my idea in 
splitting up now?” 

“What would you think after last night?’’ asked the 
other bargainer, meeting him “I’ve saved your life for 
you once, and a hell of a lot of thanks I seem to get for it!”’ 


7) 


“There!'’ He Said for the Last Time, With the Accent of a Man Who Has Satisfied 
to the Full a Great Hate 


So that was the proposition, as Flynn knew it must be! 

“What’s thanking got to do with this from now on?” 
he asked, edging him along toward serious discussion. 

“T might save your life again—you can’t tell!’’ replied 
the other one, bringing it out humorously but flatly. 

The same old highwayman’s choice: your money or 
your life! If he didn’t stand and deliver he was dead! 
And he thought he had him with that! 

“Ts that so?” said Flynn, always working him along. 
“And how would you do that?” 

“You wouldn’t be asking that,” said the other, losing 
none of his easy confidence, ‘“‘not if you’d seen me pulling 
that bird Feeney off you after that trick you played on 


iKilblbe Turner 


1:30. An expression of more than usual comi- ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER DE MARIS his plans for blowing you off the face 


wouldn’t be asking that,’ he reassert 
you’d been in here this morning liste: 


earth. He’s got a new one 
says—if it wasn’t for me 
him—he’d go out tomorro 
finish you up with his phony 
That’s how easy you’d be to 
claims.” 


yours with them !”’ said Flynn, 
the repetition of that fantasti: 
of the dynamiter on the nj 
fore—that he’d get him wil 
phony hand—and showing it 
sharpness of his voice. 

“T was just answering you 
tion,” replied the smiler ;| 
‘whether I could do you an 
or not. And he’s no cinch to! 
that boy, let me tell you that- 
he’s once started on a job; 
nothing of the wops.” 

““The wops, yeah—when t} 
real one’s. dead,’ said 
“There'll be a lot of dange| 
him!”’ | 

“You’re sure of that, are 
asked the smiler with a side 
of amusement. ‘No, therew 
any danger from him—n 
brother, nor his cousins, nor ¢ 
wop gang of his. You’d thir 
you’d been with me last nig 
seen them all there in Cing 
place, weeping into their sou 
and looking over their gal 
talking you over after the goa 
came in from the hospital. 

“Come on, Mike! Co 
through!” said the persuasiy 
fident voice of the smiler. “] 
your life once, didn’t 1? An 
do it again.” 

“How could you?” asked | 
his voice softening, going 
him apparently. 

“How could I? You 
gether?” continued the | 
“Could we put all those 
doors for life—or not? ¢ 
hang the most of them w 
we could hand the dicks on’ 
Goldberg job?” a 

-He was alluding to t 
sassination by the Ite 
last bump-off with the” 
shotgun that the police } 
working on. i: 

“And once in,” he ¢ 
“what chance would they 
of getting out alive? W 
have those wops got alon: 
pols—against us? ‘ 

“Do they know it ther 
he went on, arguing. “ Oh, n 
do you suppose they’d do i 
in and shook my finger 
and said naughty, naught 
twice?”’ ‘ 

Flynn still said nothing 
mation or denial, purpose 
him work on, furtively loc 
over. 4 

‘So all that’s needed, M 
cluded the talker, “is 
come through like a whit 
double-crossed me. That’s all right. I'll pe 
provided you come through now and act right, 
me mine, fifty-fifty.”’ i 

Flynn watched him for a minute, silent, 
him on to the second stage. J 

“Yeah,” he said ironically, “and commit s 

“Suicide?” ing 

“Why not? Would there be any surer y 
all this stuff you’re talking was true?”’ ; 

“Surer way?” : 

“Than handing you over half the stuff you | 
got—now.”’ 

ita Now?’”’ 


+ 
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according to you, they’re all after me. How 
yards could I count on you to come to the front 
n with me? Oh, no,’ said Mike Flynn, pulling 
along the path he had come with him. “If all 
ue—which it ain’t—not a word of it! But if it 
st thing I’d do would be to hand you over your 
—unless I was ready for the bug house. You 
‘eaming to put out such stuff!” 

him there, thinking hard, to meet that one! He 
and over it. He hadn’t the brains to work it 
nn knew full well. So he let him wander along, 
ick from telling him what to do, refusing to 
t letting him think, too, that he was scared of 
s all the time. 


is one thing we might do,” Flynn told him at 


he’d got him ready. 

.that?’’ asked the other, looking up. 

sided to come through,”’ said Flynn, still holding 
ya bluff at bargaining. 


2 stuff in escrow!”’ 
ow,” said the dull-wit, having forgotten the 
dy. 

e did in that La Splendide Hotel job, where 


In’t pay us until the thing was done and we 


ean that thing with two keys to the safe-deposit 
iid, remembering, ‘‘where we had to be in both 
fore either one could open it.” 


the matter with that, Mike?” said Geegan 
n enthusiasm, after a minute, when it had sunk 
x him on the back. 

ould work!”’ 

nn held off again, now he had him going. 

t today,” he said. 

day! Why not?” asked Geegan, getting sus- 
in right away. 

e it’s after three o’clock and the banks are all 
ady.”’ 


we might do it tomorrow,” said Flynn, always 
, making all the motions of hating to come 
d give the stuff up finally. ‘And I’ll hold onto 
i” 

” said the big man, all excited again, “nothing 
I get it now—today!”’ 

it,”’ said Diamond Mike, putting it up to him 
ing him along all the time toward that second 
hat do you say we do?” 


“We could do this,’”’ said Geegan, after staring around 
the room a while, and his eye falling, as Flynn thought it 
might, on that big iron safe of the council where the rec- 
ords were—and the guns for the gunmen and the fuses for 
the dynamiters and all the other things they kept to 
themselves: ‘‘Why not tuck it in there?”’ 

“And have both of us,’’ observed Diamond Mike sgar- 
castically, ‘get sore feet running back here all night long 


seeing the other one didn’t lift it. Try again!’’ But, of 
course, he couldn’t think it out. ‘‘I’ll tell you what we 
might do,’’ said Flynn when he got ready. ‘We might 


change the combination to the old safe.”’ 

“Yes, but what good 4 

“To two words.” 

“Yeah,” said Geegan, looking up, his long upper lip 
stiff with trying to think. 

**And you’d know the one and I’d know the other!”’ 

“Good old boy!” exclaimed Smiling Jack warmly. 
“You’re there!’’ 

Flynn had him coming after him, taking what he gave 
him now; he could see that; and he kept him so. Holding 
off and talking, he bargained long and carefully about the 
protection he was to have from the other man—the notice 
to be given the Italians to hold off, the protection from 
Geegan’s gunmen and the inside knowledge of all the 
Italians’ plans. 

“Well, all right,” he said when he had fought him off 
as long as he needed to—convinced him through and 
through how he hated to give up. “I'll go off and get 
them.”’ 

“When will you be back?” inquired the other, still 
anxious for fear he wouldn’t deliver after all. 

“Not before six.” 

“Not before six?’’ asked the other one, still suspicious 
that he was going to jump town or something. 

“But Ill get here by then,”’ Flynn answered, reassuring 
him. ‘‘And when I come,” he said with an approach to a 
smile on his usually still face, “I’m going to give you a 
little surprise; one of the things you didn’t get,” he said, 
preparing him. 

“You are, huh?” said Geegan with a wise smile on his 
long face, but wondering underneath. 

And just before six o’clock Diamond Mike Flynn was 
back in headquarters again. The other man got up 
quickly from where he sat at a desk in the farther corner. 

“T told you I was going to pull something new on you,” 
said Flynn. “Here it is!” 

He reached into his pocket and brought out that second 
box—that second jewel case that he got from Paillot & 
Cie—for use in case of emergency. 


“Did you ever take a look into the windows of their 
place?”’ asked Flynn, pointing to the lettering on the case, 
holding him off. 

“T dunno. I might have,” said the other, staring. 
“ae Why?” 

“You might have seen this there,” said Flynn, knowing 
well he never had. “They had it on exhibition; the best 
and most expensive one they had.” 

He opened it up. 

“Pearls!’’ exclaimed Geegan, staring. 

“Yeah,” said Flynn. “Take a look at them. Are they 
good?”’ 

He held them just right. They looked like a million 
dollars against that expensive case—in the light he gave 
them. 

“Pearls!’’ said Smiling Jack Geegan again, staring, 
knowing of course nothing, net, about them or any other 
gems. 

“Worth twice what diamonds would be,’ said Flynn, 
watching them, still holding them off to be looked at. 
“And I got them right, don’t fret!” 

“How much?” asked Geegan, gaping. 
hundred thousand dollars?” 

“T’ll show you,”’ said Diamond Mike. ‘‘ You'll be better 
satisfied.’’ And he brought out the bill of sale from Paillot 
& Cie. for the original asking price of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

“That’s the price they were marked for,’’ he told him, 
“to the public. And you know what I gave! Does it pay,” 
he went on, ‘‘to have a call on a guy like old Paillot, or 
not?” for the other man already knew, of course, that he 
had a drag, a personal power of blackmail over the jeweler. 

“Do they make any profit on stuff like that? Oh, no!” 
said Geegan loudly, the worry of mental exercise gone and 
the comical, confident look back upon his face—the face of 
the boy with a reputation as a comic on the city street 
corner. 

“Now we're going,’’ he said with boyish high spirits, 
“Mike!” 

“And you’re lucky at that,’ said Flynn, pushing him 
along, keeping his mind going his way. 

“Lucky?” 

“To get in on it.” 

“What else would happen—if you wanted to live?” 
came back Geegan, his eyes full of that smiling confidence 
and victory which Flynn wanted to see there. “‘Oh, I know 
you, Mike! You might double-cross me when you're safe, 
but not now! You love your old neck too much to hold 
out on me now!”’ 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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They Threw the Headlights on the Blue Car, Covering it With Their Guns, Expecting a Shot From Him Every Minute 
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ELL, it’s a big opening, Nan, if I can land it,”’ 

y y Brewster wassaying. Hegavea meditative little 

grin. “Old Asa P. Detweiler has always been 

strong as a bull pup on two points—the family and the 

church. So far he’s never let a share of stock get outside 
the family, or a really topnotch job.” A touch of gloom 
clouded his meditation. ‘‘Ferguson is Mrs. Detweiler’s 
cousin. That gets him in the family. And he’s right there 
with the church stuff. ’Course, I’m a rank outsider on 
both counts. All I got to bank on is my business record.” 

With a bright air of disposing of the matter, Nancy 
Spencer put in, “But what else should you bank on, 
Jimmy? This is a business position.” 

“Sure!’”’ said Brewster. “Sure!’’ But the touch of 
gloom returned. “All the same, Asa P. don’t have to look 
at it that way unless he wants to. If he wants to make 
Ferguson general manager of the Detweiler Rubber Com- 
pany because Ferguson sings in the choir there’s no way 
to stop him.’”’ That view of the situation irritated him, 
which showed in a faint line between his brows and in his 
tone. ‘‘It ought to be a straight-out business proposition. 
I’m not asking to belong to the Detweiler family or the 
Detweiler church. I’m asking for a business position that 
I think my business record entitles me to.”” He declared it 
warmly, but calmed himself. 

“You see, Nan, it’s mighty important to me now—sort 
of an acid test—the jumping off place. I went into the 
Detweiler Rubber Company soon’s I was out of college. 
I’m thirty-five now. You might say I’ve got a pretty good 
job for a man of thirty-five. But I want to know what 
there is ahead. If sales manager is as far as a man can go 
unless he belongs to the family, then I’m through. I’m 
not kicking on sales manager at thirty-five, but I don’t 
propose to stick there the rest of my life.’”” He was pressing 
the point upon her earnestly. “‘ This is the show-down, you 
see. Tom Ferguson is just a fat-headed old dough-face— 
routine man; stick in the rut. Everybody knows that. 
Asa P. knows it as wellas anybody else. Ferguson wouldn’t 
be where he is in the company—with a nice little bunch 
of stock, too—except for family and church. If Asa P. is 
going to give him this job, with the salary and so on that 
goes with it, because he belongs to the clan and sings in the 
choir, and let me do the work because I know how—why, 
then, I’m through; I’m going to quit.” 

There was, one might surmise, plenty of belligerence in 
this man of thirty-five, with a square brow and a dent in 
his chin. He gave Nancy a darkling and aggressive shake 
of the head, adding decisively, “If Asa P. is going to hang 
up a sign, ‘Thus far and no farther, except for members 
of my family and church,’ I’m done. I want that job and 
I want a chance to buy a little stock in the company too! 
The Detweiler Rubber Company is quite a way from the 
top of the heap, but it’s stepping right along, and I think 
I’ve had something to do with it.””. He was frowning; but 
on a sudden he laughed whole-heartedly, and chuckled to 
her, “Just as well to let you know how I feel about it, Nan. 
Pass the violets.”’ 

She laughed with him; then her voice lilted earnestly, 
“Oh, you must land it, Jimmy! Why, it belongs to you! 
You will land it!’’ She gave an instant to vague reflection. 
“T wish I knew some way to root for you.” 

This conversation occurred at a dinner table for two, by 
a tall window in a New. York restaurant; and in making 
these intimate disclosures James M. Brewster, sales mana- 
ger of the Detweiler Rubber Company, of Cantona, Ohio, 
was under no delusion, being perfectly aware that Nancy 
Spencer really knew no more about business than a rabbit. 
But you naturally told her your troubles, because she 
listened so sympathetically and said comforting things. 
She was a Westcott before marrying red-headed Mark 
Spencer. The Westcotts and the Brewsters were neighbors 
in a Cantona suburb. Ever since she left off doing her 
hair in pigtails James M. Brewster had held privately, 
and even publicly, that Nan Spencer was about the most 
lovable blockhead in the world. But he held it big- 
brotherly, he being six years her senior and both of them 
now being married. 

He had reached New York that morning on business. 
Returning to the hotel after a hard day’s work, shortly 
before six o’clock, and crossing the lobby, he saw a young 
woman in a blue coat at the telegraph counter furiously 
scribbling a long message, yet pausing an instant now and 
then in the throes of composition to screw up her lips as she 
sought for a word. That telegram finished, she began an- 
other of equal length. 

When she finally turned from the counter, with a woe- 
begone face, he gurgled at her ‘‘ Hello, Nan!” 

Then a radiant sun dispelled her clouds and she was 
bubbling to him, with contrition and self-reproach and 
nervous little starts of laughter. In fine, she had come to 
New York for three days with her husband’s parents, who 
were delegates to a church convention. They were to have 
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left for Cantona on the 5:30, but she had missed the train. 
Hence the woebegone expression and the long telegrams of 
abject explanation and apology, one to be delivered to 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, Sr., on the train, the other for her 
husband in Cantona. 

Brewster grinned over the recital. Just like her to miss 
the train! And he took an advantage of her. He should 
have advised her to try for a berth on the seven o’clock 
train, or the 9:55. Having missed the 5:30, which was the 
train she had always taken, it would also be like her to 
wait for that train tomorrow. She had no brains. He 
proposed to let her wait, and chuckled to himself at the 
notion of putting that over on red-headed Mark Spencer. 
Once back in Cantona, he’d tell Mark how he purloined 
Nancy for an evening and have a laugh on him. To Nancy 
he said: 

“Tt’s a dispensation of Providence. I was wondering 
what I’d do with myself this evening. We’ll have a lark.” 

This dinner at the French restaurant was the beginning 
of the lark. They went to the theater and then for supper 
to a restaurant on upper Broadway, where there was sup- 
posed to be dancing; but limited space between the tables 
and many dancers made it only a rhythmic sort of bumping. 
They bumped around twice and returned to their table. 

A minute later an odd-looking young-oldish man in a 
dinner coat was standing at their table, beaming and say- 
ing “How do you do, Mrs. Spencer?” 

Nancy at once remembered that long, bony, colorless 
face, with prominent teeth, and beamed back. The next 
moment she remembered his name—Ely. When Mr. Ely 
claimed the honor of a dance she promptly arose. Brew- 
ster watched the pair whirl away with a sort of low growl 
inside him. Not that he knew anything really discredita- 
ble about Arthur Ely, who had first come to his notice in 
Cantona some three or four years before as editor of a 
new weekly journal of literature and society called the 
Spotlight. After a troubled year the Spotlight went out. 
Brewster remembered having heard that a good many 
little debts were left in its wake. He did not lay that up 
against Ely, for anybody might have bad luck in the 
publishing business. But Ely wore his hair too long and 
parted it in the middle above a tall, narrow forehead. 
His eyes were too near together. There was a touch of 
exaggeration in his collar and cravat—literary and artistic, 
maybe. As the lank editor danced away with his arm 


-around sweet Nan Spencer, Brewster growled inside. 


But Nan came back to the table sparkling. Mr. Ely had 
suggested that they all go down to a very amusing dance 
hall he knew of in Greenwich Village—a name which 
alluringly suggested artists, Bohemia, night life, color and 
drama, with a little of the piquant flavor of forbidden fruit. 
She was dying to go! And as Mr. Ely stood beaming be- 
side her Brewster saw nothing for it but to pretend to be 
dying to go too. Mr. Ely, it transpired, was there with 
some friends—a man and two women. Nan not only took 
them to her hospitable bosom but went off in the first cab 
with Ely and one of the women, leaving Brewster and the 
others to follow. 

“Little blockhead!’”’ Brewster grumbled to himself. 

The cabs discharged them in a street sufficiently dingy 
to meet Nancy’s idea of Bohemia. They entered a narrow 
passage with something quite thrilling in its carefully 
arranged dimness—something like Sherlock Holmes and 
bootlegging, and other deliciously creepy things. It was a 
short passage. A door at the farther end gave to red- 
carpeted, well-lighted stairs, which they ascended. The 
ballroom was long and narrow. One might take its red- 
calico hangings as symbols of romantic crime, if one were 
so minded. Nancy, at least, was enjoying every: 
minute. 

About half past one they said goodnight to Mr. Ely. 
Brewster got the wraps and ordered a cab. They went 
down to the street door to wait for it. Fifteen minutes 
passed without a cab, so Brewster went upstairs to jaw 
about it, leaving Nancy just inside the street entrance. 

The blare and color of the dance whirled warmly in her 
brain. This was a real adventure—something to tell about 
in Cantona! But for all that, she was sorry she had 
missed the train. Mark would be all out of patience with 
her, especially as she was the guest of his parents, who 
were very decidedly people that did not miss trains. Why 
was she such a fool as to be missing trains and doing other 
silly things of that sort? One could hardly imagine Mark 
missing a train. He would never be able to understand 
how a sane person with a train to take could get so fasci- 
nated in a mere china shop, with a most interesting sales- 
man to talk to, that time stole by unawares. And, after 


_he mumbled to her how he had been on the stairs 
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all, she’d missed the train by only aminute. Th; 

the brutal part of it—only a minute! Mark 

understand how fascinating so many things 

could see the line down his forehead, see hi 

nervous hand across his red head in angry des; 
him bleat “But you never remember anythi 
Never anything!’’ A little chuckling went on y 
as the bleat sounded in her mind’s ear. When } 
cross that way she wanted to hug him, because ' 
like a jawing little boy. . . . 

Jimmy must be delivering a regular oration upst 
Very dark and creepy out in the street. Witl 
ticular purpose or idea, she stepped out there ar 
around. She had not noticed it when they came. 
then so excited about the dance; but she now : 
that the stairway to the dance hall was tacked or 
side of the building, between which and its next 
there was a paved area, very dim and shuddery: 
to an ill-lighted room must have opened down th 
faint patch of light fell across the lower end of | 
instantly disappearing. She heard no sound. N 
in sight. Sort of Sherlock Holmes and bootleg 
adventured a little into the dim area, three ste 
keeping close to the outer wall of the passage and 
A pistol cracked twice, fairly in her ear. Two sp 
in the dark behind the stairway seemed to sta 
She took to her heels. | 

After a moment she heard a commotion behi 
a shout, a confusion of sounds. It occurred to he) 
shouldn’t be seen running, and she moderated her. 
rapid walk—in a panic, her heart hammering at 
every nerve jumping. So she sped on, heedless 
thing except to get away, with no idea where she 
what direction she was going. It seemed a maze 
crooked streets, made more sinister by electric 
intervals. Which way should she turn? | 

She saw three rough-looking men approaching. 
her head, hiding her face in the fur collar of her « 
afraid of the men than of the empty streets, hurr, 
them with her heart in her throat. She read so1 
names at the corner lamp-posts, but they meani 
to her. Thoroughly frightened and bewildered, 
up her rapid walk. Little as she knew the city— 
that section of it not at all—it seemed that she m 
ently come to a street name that would give he 

She thought there was a stronger glow of ligl 
with the suggestion of an open space, so she hurrie 
way and came out at a park. But surely this w: 
ington Square! There was the arch yonder, wi 
rolling through it. And over there was a bus stz 
the curb. She hastened toward it. Something 
about that coated figure pacing the pavement 
bus. . . Why, it was good old Jimmy, evider 
ing for her! She fairly threw herself into his 
a-flutter from the fright and the bewildered fligh 
ing a little, hugging his arm, snuggling beside hin 
solid old Jimmy! And Brewster, also suffici 
ened when he couldn’t find her, was patting her I 
poor substitute for hugging her. It was good to 
safe beside him again. : 


“But what was it, Jimmy? Was it serious? — 
hurt?” she asked breathlessly, just above a wh 
they started to the waiting bus. ‘ 

“Man shot, I guess,’’ Brewster mumbled bacel 
I was busy looking for you. Gee! You scared m¢ 
year’s growth!” | 

He kept his voice very low, speaking hurriedly 
or three other passengers were already in the bus; 
was just behind them; the conductor stood by— 
felt instinctively that no one must know they h 
from the scene of the shooting. In the bus shew 
to him, nerves still fluttering, how she had heard 
in the dark and run away and been completely Ic 


heard the shots through the thin partition, anc 
down, but couldn’t find her, and had run around : 
in a great alarm, finally thinking she might hav 
Washington Square to take a bus. . Yea 
from what he overheard that a man had bee 
Shocking, of course. He hadn’t asked a 
help him find her, and now they spoke very low. 
discussing the point, both felt instinctively that 
should know they had been at the scene of the 
They parted in the hotel lobby. y 
In the morning Brewster looked at a newspé 
telephoned to her room, asking her to join him ¢ 
fast. By the time a waiter showed her to a table 
at which Brewster sat, he had read four new 
The news, so to speak, was in his glum face. Infa' 
been in his glum voice when he telephoned. 
For the morning newspapers disclosed that tl 
shots in the dark beside the dance hall had bee 
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olitan, run-of-mill homicide, but front-page stuff. 
ad man was Monte Monk, a famous underworld 
er. The paperssaid he had lately been to prohibition- 
ment headquarters with tales of bootlegging for the 
, as they callously surmised, of ridding himself of 
noxious rivals. However, prohibition-enforcement 
arters banked heavily on his testimony; so not 
e city and local authorities but the Federal Govern- 
anted very much to know all about his taking off. 
20ry was that a woman had lured him to the fatal 
\ll the newspaper accounts made much of a woman 
e coat with a white fur collar who was seen running 
je scene immediately after the shots were fired. 
wore a blue coat with a white fur collar. The 
pers spoke disparagingly of that dance hall. The 
it appeared, had been thinking of shutting it up. 
idn’t really see a thing,’’ Nancy was saying. ‘“‘It 
‘+k as a pocket. I just heard the shots behind the 
ind saw the flashes and ran away. I don’t see what 
would do to tell the police that, do you?”’ 
said it low, in a soft, tremulous little plea. 
ar, frowning, heartily reassured her. 
course not! Of course not! It wouldn’t do any 
all. You see, Nan, your telling the police would be 
t; but you know what these rotten yellow news- 
would make of it. They’d make—a smear of it; 
just as ugly as they could. I didn’t know it, and 
n't; but the papers say that joint is off color. I’m 
thout my wife, you’re here without your husband, 
ssed the train, and so on. Yellow papers 
a rotten smear of it, you see. They always do. 
jd blue-nosed Jim Crows, male and female, out in 
a, would eat it up. It would make a smear.”” He 
elief in growling, “‘I’d like to lick that pup Ely. He 
re. He knew he shouldn’t take you there.” 
Nan protested tolerantly, ‘‘Oh, no! I suppose he 
chink anything about it. The newspapers always 
ate. Probably loads of perfectly nice people go 
She was always finding excuses. 
yhow, it’s a smear,’”’ he repeated glumly. ‘‘ Your 
» the police would be all right, only they’d hand it 
he newspapers. Certainly Mark would be 


And 


t and Molly would be all right.” 


Mr. Ely Had Suggested That They All Go Down toa 
Very Amusing Dance Hall He Knew of in Greenwich 
Village—a Name Which Alluringly Suggested Artists, 
Bohemia, Night Life, Color and Drama, With a Little 
of the Piquant Flavor of Forbidden Fruit 


But there was, perhaps, a gloomier touch in this asser- 
tion of his wife’s all-rightness. Usually he admired Molly’s 
competence, and often boasted of it; but in this present 
case, if the newspapers made a smear of it, her competence 
would express itself by telling him very frankly that he had 
made a great fool of himself by going with Nancy Spencer 
to a place he knew nothing about on the suggestion of a 
man he knew nothing particularly good of. There was gall 
in that. However, it was not of Mark or Molly that he was 
really thinking. 

“‘T’d hate like the devil to see the anvil chorus out there 
start the hammers going—hate to feel that I’d let you in 
for a mess, Nan.” He hesitated, lowered his eyes and 
added in dismal sympathy, “John Spencer is a fine man, 
and his wife’s a fine woman in a lot of ways. But they’re 
pretty strait-laced in their notions.” 

At that, Nancy regarded him with round, grave blue 
eyes. Her husband’s parents were, indeed, fine people; 
but quite old-fashioned in their ideas of what was proper 
for a young woman—especially a young woman who was 
married to their only son and the mother of two helpless, 
innocent little children. In the six years of her married 
life she had carefully concealed from them the fact that 
now and then, in cigarette-smoking company, she smoked 
a cigarette. 

She murmured, wide-eyed, and with a flutter of fear in 
her voice, “‘But the police might find me anyway. The 
bus conductor, or somebody, might have noticed my coat.” 

“Well—they might,’’ Brewster admitted reluctantly; 
“but the chances are all against it. Must be a million 
women with blue coats. . . . Seems to me, Nan,” he 
said judicially, “that you better sit tight. Course, if you 
really knew anything about the shooting it would be 
different—maybe. But you don’t. You couldn’t tell any- 
thing that would do any good. You better sit tight.” 

And it was so decided. She mentioned forlornly that she 
had no wrap other than the blue coat, and if she were to 
sit tight she should not display herself on the street in that 
garment. But at once she brightened up. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter! I’ve nothing to do till train 
time. I’ll get some magazines or a book and stay in my 
room.”’ She smiled cheerfully. “‘I can while away a few 
hours catching up on the sleep I missed last night.” 


Brewster was unhappy about leaving her to herself that 
way, practically a prisoner in her room until train time. 
And they might trace her by the blue coat—pounce down 
on her and drag her off to police headquarters. Leaving 
her seemed a base desertion. But there was really nothing 
he could do to help her, and the business conference at 
half past nine was very important. He hovered unhappily 
around, writing down the telephone number at which he 
could be reached, enjoining upon her several times that she 
must telephone for him at once if anything came up. 

He left her waiting for an elevator. The smile over her 
shoulder to him was so cheery that his conscience smote 
him afresh. Sort of rotten to leave her like that when some 
detective might be coming to nab her. But there was 
nothing he could do; she would telephone if anything 
came up; this nine-thirty conference was mighty impor- 
tant; already he was a little late. He hurried to the street 
door and, outside, gave an address and dived into a cab. 

Unhappy about leaving Nan that way. But she 
was such a dog-gone little blockhead, missing her train, 
and then running off to a wop joint with a fellow she knew 
hardly at all! No use in anybody being so blamed heedless, 
he grumbled to himself. At her age she ought to have more 
sense. For one thing stood out in his mind like a 
big red barn on a flat pasture: There would be no place in 
the inner council of the Detweiler Rubber Company for a 
man who got himself into a smear by being caught at 
two A. M. with another man’s wife in a dubious dance hall 
where a murder was enacted. One might repeat until one 
was black in the face that Asa P. Detweiler was a Phari- 
saical old bigot, full of unreasonable prejudices that ought 
to have no weight in deciding a matter of business. But 
repeating all that till the cows came home did not in the 
least shake Asa P.’s strangle hold on the rubber company, 
or prevent him from disposing of the half dozen topnotch 
jobs exactly as he pleased. Brewster had set his heart on 
the general managership. It was the acid test to decide 
whether he should go on with the rubber company or pull 
up stakes. He had been very hopeful about it; but now— 
it certainly did beat the devil how things fell out. 

The rubber company had New York offices and a sales- 
room just off Columbus Circle. Brewster was five minutes 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Back to 1890 


R. ROY L. GARIS, of Vanderbilt University, spon- 
sors a plan for the rational restriction of immigration 
that is so admirably simple and equitable, and yet holds 
such large promise of effectiveness, that it is hard to under- 
stand why it was not long ago threshed out in Congress. 
Even the most superficial student of immigration mat- 
ters knows that between the years 1870 and 1910 the racial 
proportions of incoming aliens underwent the most sweep- 
ing changes. Those forty years marked the transition from 
the so-called old immigration to the new. During the first 
of the four intervening decades rather more than two 
million immigrants came to us from Western Europe. 
For the most part they were of strains that can be assimi- 
lated. During the same period the inflow from Southern 
and Eastern Europe was a scant two hundred thousand. 
Three decades later—that is to say, from 1901 to 1910— 
the arrivals from Western Europe were about the same, 
but the immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe 
increased more than thirtyfold, or to a figure in excess of 
six millions. It was the introduction of these refractory 
strains which began to overwhelm us in the 1890’s that bore 
in upon us the fact that we had an immigration problem, 
and one not to be solved by the melting-pot process, in 
which we had come to put so much faith. 

Our existing law of May 19, 1921, that was to expire by 
limitation on June thirtieth of the present year and was 
later extended to June 30, 1923, provides that “the num- 
ber of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted 
under the immigration laws to the United States in any 
fiscal year shall be limited to three per centum of the 
number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident 
in the United States, as determined by the United States 
Census of 1910.” 

As a temporary measure, this law has been of inestima- 
ble value in meeting a grave emergency; but even its 
friends are free to admit that it is unscientific legislation, 
in that it establishes the numbers that may be admitted 
without setting up acceptable standards of quality for the 
persons so favored. Indeed, it was realized before the 
passage of the act that its logical operation would make it 
inevitable that a considerable proportion of its beneficiaries 
would be persons that America does not need and does not 
want, aliens that would almost certainly prove national 
liabilities rather than national assets. 
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Mr. Garis ingeniously proposes to remedy the weak- 
nesses of the present law by the passage of a new act in 
which the percentage rule shall be applied to the body of 
aliens in the country at the time of the census of 1890. 
The merits of this proposal are obvious. In the year 1890 
our population was still comparatively homogeneous; 
the immigrants living here at that time were for the most 
part of sound, assimilable stock. Taken by and large, they 
were the stuff of which Americans have been successfully 
made for the past hundred years. Given the same ma- 
terial, we can go on for another century making the sort 
of citizens we used to make thirty years ago. Measured 
in terms of racial values, any given percentage of our alien 
element of 1890 bears about the same relationship to a like 
percentage of our foreign population of 1910 as a bushel of 
dollar bills bears to the same bulk of ruble notes. Auto- 
matically such a law as Mr. Garis suggests sets a high 
standard rather than a low one, and at the same time fixes 
those definite numerical limitations that instincts of na- 
tional self-preservation dictate. 

The comparative remoteness of the year 1890 cannot be 
made the basis of any valid argument against adopting the 
racial values of that period. A practical advantage of 
going back to 1890 for our definitions and specifications 
for a really useful and beneficent inflow of foreigners is 
that such a measure may fairly claim the support of those 
who formed their opinion on immigration matters some 
thirty or forty years ago and have never seen the necessity 
of altering it to conform to utterly changed conditions. 
Then, too, such a law, in addition to being eminently fair 
and equitable, would be a fine and well-deserved tribute to 
those immigrants of a past generation to whom the coun- 
try owes so much. It would be a fitting recognition of the 
sterling qualities of the Scandinavian peoples, who have 
done so much to build up the Northwest; of the Germans 
of the Carl Schurz type, who came to us in such numbers 
before the Civil War; of the Scotch and Scotch-Irish, who, 
perhaps more than any other races, take to Americanism 
as a duck takes to water and are perfectly assimilated in 
a single decade; and of still other peoples who have 
materially contributed to our national health and vigor. 

There is every reason to suppose that a measure drawn 
along the lines indicated by Mr. Garis would raise a storm 
of protest among the nationals whose quotas it would 
reduce. This is the invariable effect of any legislative 
proposals that are frankly framed for the benefit of Amer- 
ica and Americans rather than for that of Europe and 
Europeans. And yet, as in the case of any bill, the char- 
acter of the opposition may be the strongest kind of evi- 
dence of intrinsic merit. 8 

During the past two or three years national sentiment 
upon immigration matters has undergone radical changes. 
From coast to coast many large employers have come to 
see the light; and to their credit be it said, many of them 
have materially modified their views as to the necessity 
for the sort of foreign labor that is cheap in dollars and 
Tuinously dear in everything else. They have had the 
courage to swing around to Gen. Leonard Wood’s belief 
that ‘“‘the American cement has about all the sand it will 
stand.” 

The best thing that can possibly happen to American 
business is full employment for all labor at good wages. 


Opera Bouffe to Business 


REAT figures have appeared at various stages of 
European history. These map-changing supermen 
have generally fallen into three classifications—ambitious 
monarchs, powerful generals or astute diplomats—and they 
have played big parts in the advancing or the retarding of 
civilization. It has been the crisis or the opportunity that 
has created them in the past; and it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that out of the muddle in Europe 
today there may yet emerge a great man. If he comes, or 
when.he comes, let us hope that he will be neither mon- 
arch, general nor diplomat, but a superman of organiza- 
tion. Let us hope, further, that he will come soon. 
Europe today is like an overcrowded industry at the 
close of a competitive war during the course of which 
everyone engaged has been brought to the verge of 


standard. Finally, the revival of Europe from tl 


k 


November } 


bankruptcy. There are too many little countries y} 
own languages, their own currencies, their own} 
houses and tariffs; and, worse still, their own an 
customs, racial hates and reactionary policies. Tt 
probably have gone along for another generatio; 
same crazy-quilt lines if the war had not come. Bu 
has served the same purpose as the inevitable price 
competition in any industry where conditions are 
too many are sitting in. Now, if general bankrur 
be avoided, there must be sweeping Continental rec 
tion. The moment is ripe for the appearance of al 
of business or a Frederick of finance. 

It is impossible to treat any European count 
rately for the ills from which they all suffer. Th’ 
of trade, the reéstablishment of credits, the reha} 
of currencies and the improvement of transport; 
problems that can be solved only by concertec 
It is an interesting speculation as to what th 
would be if in the settlement of the European 
national pretensions and racial antipathies were: 
and the determination to put things on a comm 
businesslike basis governed the proceedings. Cert 
the reéstablishment of finances no nation would b¢ 
to spend beyond its resources. The maintenance 
would be in direct ratio to a nation’s financial stz 
no better method of restriction were found. Thet 
lines which crisscross Europe so thickly today ' 
time diminish. Trade would become freer and 
houses less numerous. Little nations would no lor 
themselves off fiercely from the rest of the work 
time and progress pass them by. Forms of goy 
and methods of living would approach closer toa 


of the war would be surprisingly rapid and sure. 

All this could be brought about if common sens¢ 
place of tradition, superstition, greed and racial 
Continental Europe must get out of opéra bouffe a 
to business. | 


The Effects of Travel 


. 

LTHOUGH much has been written on the br 
and civilizing effect of motor transportation 
early as yet to weigh the results of the increased 
travel which the automobile has helped so much 
about. No one knows whether national customs : 
are being modified by the jitney touring and auf 
and parks of the West, or by the annual winter m 
of myriads of people, not alone the rich but thos 
moderate means, to the Pacific Coast. | 
Offhand, it would appear that travel of any ki 
rub off the sharp edges of provincialism. But in m: 
it only appears to accentuate the narrow-mind¢ 
the sojourner. The American tourist in Europe 
been the subject of ridicule. The Easterner in t 
the Westerner in New York—both may be just 
when their trip is finished as before. It is difficul 
more into a bottle, and expect it to stay, than the 
calls for. Men and women must have certain ¢ 
character, a certain natural breadth of viewp 
interests, to gain more than the most superfici: 
ment or benefit from travel. | 
Too much travel means practical disfranchisen 

a total lack of interest in local affairs. It mei 
participation in community, state and national a 
Travel is a great educator, but it cannot begin to 
much as good hard work and live citizenship. T 
be practiced in any community. | 
Like vacations, travel should not become a pe 
vice. It can have no good effect unless the tour 
out in the right spirit, prepared to learn and be 
mined to find what is good in every comm 
than to emphasize its inevitable shortcomings. 
go in this spirit are sure to have a new and fres 
of the unity of their country, of the splendid qu il 
people in thousands upon thousands of scatteret 
Travel can teach no lesson of more value than | 
edge that everywhere, whether the climate be 
the towns large or small, men of upstanding ¢ 
spending their lives to make those commut 
places in which to live. oe 
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FHEN my eldest son was born I took the 
new responsibility seriously. I was a 
professional man in moderate circumstances and 

1 down grimly to increase my income. Up to this 

nad worried along on very little. My wife was a 

rt—a good enough sport to marry me when every 

ad in the world was five hundred dollars and the 
lagamble; but we had managed very comfortably. 

h the boy to consider I must have more. In this 

I was no more conscientious than the average 

n father, but I had a background that made me 

little more seriously about the proposition. 

the time I entered college I had led, with few 

tions, a pretty easy life. Sent abroad with a tutor 

al years, I returned to carry on through a prepara- 

ool, which I remember principally for the many 

nes it afforded. As I look back I see myself as 

idolent, somewhat conceited and decidedly self- 

. This was a comfortable old world and my future 

| assured at least through college and the law 

All I had to do was to jog along at a pace calling 

ecial effort. 


Early Struggles 


J in my freshman year came a reversal of fortune 
left me confronted with the necessity of earning my 
ng. This was no vague and general problem; it 
finite and pressing as hunger. It called for imme- 
ion. And I was as ill prepared for the task as any 
-old child. Except for a pair of good arms and a 
f stout legs I was quite useless to the world. At 
e I was neither fish, fowl nor good red herring; 
wtist nor artisan. By a happy chance, however, 
ure a job, a plain, ordinary job of running errands 
titution that in return furnished me food of a sort, 
n an attic and five dollars a week. It was a hu- 
‘ position offering neither inspiration nor hope. 
rounded by men who had lost themselves in this 
pool for years as ina prison. Dumbly, stupidly, 
they went the round of their petty institutional 
sar after year and year after year, separated from 
who were doing the live, interesting work by the 
le gulf of professional training. They were not 
ff as the patients—poor, maimed creatures—for 
ley cared. 

next few years were for me a nightmare. I could 
these other employes could not see and yet I was 
ss as they. Then, too, I reacted, as they did not, 
agic scenes about me. My life had been sheltered 
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from everything of the sort and I was sensitive. I was 
surrounded by sickness and death and the ghastly trap- 
pings of the operating table. The air I breathed was 
permeated by the aromatic but suggestive fumes of ether. 
I was in direct contact with wholesale suffering humanity, 
without any scientific training or interest to make this 
bearable. For two years in a mental turmoil I endured 
this. 

I was still clinging to the possibility of completing my 
education as the only possible means of escape when my 
awakened imagination suggested another avenue. The 
newspaper field, like the army, holds open a hospitable 
door to everyone. It cares nothing for a man’s past—or 
his future either—but takes him for what he is worth at 
the moment. A kindly city editor agreed to try me out 
on a salary of five dollars a week. It was all I was worth. 
I knew nothing of the game; nothing of the city; nothing 
of life. Within twenty-four hours I was in the midst of 
all three and my head whirling. 

Perhaps it was because everything was so fresh to me 
that I succeeded. I saw vividly and wrote vividly. But 
I was paid very little and for years earned scarcely more 
than enough to keep going from week to week. For a 
decade my legitimate desires were unsatisfied, and it was 
this fact—the craving for a more stable and normal posi- 
tion in society—that led me to make the final change in 
my work by which I have since abided. Many lean years 
followed, but in the end I won a fair enough measure of 
success to feel secure—some twenty years from the time 
I started. 

I had tasted the bitterness of acute poverty, had ex- 
perienced the terror of an apparently hopeless struggle, 
had suffered the humiliation of occupying an inferior 
position, and I did not propose that this son of mine 
should go through anything of the sort. As the first pro- 
tective step I took out insurance—over fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth. This, on top of the added expense that 
comes even in the early years of a child, called for a gen- 
erous slice out of my income annually. It meant giving 
up a lot of personal ambitions to which I had looked for- 
ward. One of them was a brick house of my own, the 
plans of which I had long had in mind. Another was a 
leisurely trip abroad which my wife and I had often 
dreamed about. Another was the fattening of our private 
bank account so that we might eventually find ourselves 
enjoying an independent income. 

Instead of for myself, however, I started a savings-bank 
account for the boy in order to insure his college education. 
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I wanted this to be large enough to pay all his 
expenses, if necessary, through the four years. 
This called for a deposit annually of from two to three 
hundred dollars. I took this out of the velvet—little extra 
earnings—that my wife and I used to squander for the 
luxuries we could not afford out of ordinary earnings. 
We did not miss the money particularly, because we had 
less leisure now in which to spend. 

About the time we had these plans in good working 
order another child came. Two years later came another 
and finally a fourth. My income had in the meantime 
steadily increased and we welcomed each new arrival as 
enthusiastically as the first, for both of us believed firmly 
that only through children could we accomplish the 
orderly and complete development of our lives. Our idea 
was that only by leaving more and if possible better human 
beings in our places could we justify our own existence. 
If we were links in the progressive development of the 
race—if we were not that, what were we?— then our duty 
was clear. 


Growing Responsibilities 


INCREASED my insurance and started a savings-bank 

account for each child as soon as he was born. This 
brought my fixed obligations, outside living expenses, to 
more than before our total expenses had been. This called 
for economy, but I do not wish to give the impression 
that we felt like martyrs. We did not. We were happier 
than we had ever been in our lives. But little by little we 
had almost completely given ourselves up to our children. * 
We had turned over to them our time, our thought and 
our money. We were bent upon seeing that they should 
enjoy every advantage. 

Each child in himself was a separate problem, but the 
development of the oldest boy was typical, and though the 
others varied with their dispositions they reflected the 
same general tendencies. This youngster was alert intel- 
lectually and rather high-strung. It was a pleasure to 
teach him and a pleasure to entertain him because he re- 
sponded so quickly. He learned to read early, and at five 
I placed him in a small private school, principally because 
it was located conveniently near the house. The instruc- 
tion was given by a retired public-school teacher and was 
without frills. She stuck to reading, writing, arithmetic 
and spelling, and followed the old-fashioned method of 
making her pupils work instead of trying to make them 
believe that school was a novel kind of game. She insisted, 
too, on thoroughness, and under her guidance the boy 
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Song of the Conventions 


E’D dance, with grapes in our 
wind-tossed hair, 
And garments of swirling smoke ; 
We'd fling wild song to the amorous air, 
Till the long-dead gods awoke. 

Our quivering bodies, young and white, 
Poised light by the brooklet’s brink, 
We'd whirl and leap through the moon- 

mad night— 
But what would the neighbors think ? 


We'd bid the workaday world go hang, 
And idle the seasons through; 

We'd pay no tribute of thought or pang 
To the world that once we knew. 

With hearts in ecstasy intertwined, 
In languorous, sweet content, 

We'd leave all worry and care behind— 
But how would we pay the rent? 


We'd roam the universe, hand in hand, 
Through tropical climes, or cold, 

And find each spot was a wonderland, 
A country of pearl and gold. 

Our hearts as light as the sunlit foam, 
We'd voyage the oceans o’er, 

With never a thought for those at home— 
But wouldn’t our folks be sore? 

—Dorothy Parker. 


Movie Statistics 
From the Program of Any Superfeature 
Production 

N THE making of the palace set 4,678,- 

936 nails were used and 575,000 square 
yards of supercanvas. 

The noise of the supercarpenters put- 
ting the set together could be distinctly 
heard as far from Hollywood as Port- 
land, Oregon. 

For the lawn party of the duchess in 
Reel Two no less than 7000 quarts of 
supergrass seed were sown upon 15,000 
cubic yards of superrich soil. 

In the shipwreck scene of Reel Four 
75,000,000 gallons of supersea water were 
used; also 3000 sealed oxygen tanks of high-pressure hur- 
ricane, bottled in the South Sea Islands. 

The silk sweaters of Miss Flickerface, the star, represent 
the toil of 107,000 supersilkworms from Japan. A delega- 
tion of 75,000 silkworms, specially selected in Tokio by 
experts, provided the material for her stockings. 

For the Alaskan blizzard spectacle in Reel Five 200 car- 
loads of superrock salt were used as snow, driven by a 
ninety-mile gale generated by 250 electric fans, each seven 
feet in diameter. 

Four hundred pine trees, totaling 964,982,239,006 pine 
needles, were used in the Alaskan set. On the Eskimo 
dogs there were 83,567,972 arctic fleas. —A.H.F. 


Private memo. by director: Not less than 6000 barrels of 
superconcrete were in the heads of the cast. 


Letters of a Self-Made Burglar to 
His Son 


Mr. Hogan, Sr., discusses with his son the pres- 

ent business depression, and the causes thereof. 
June 9, 1922. 

Dear Jack: I’m glad 

youre wise & are laying 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
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DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Wanted: A Skipper 


low while youre on bail. If things is slow you can grab off 


a little change by running over to Philly or Boston. Dont. 


go and get impatient because you cant pull off a job every 
night. 

As we used to say years ago, Jerome wasnt bilked in a 
day. 

The trouble is that they’s too many of them forrin ele- 
ments crowding in the perfession. When I was a lad’a good 
yegg was looked up to & the mothers used to point them 
out to their kids for an example & what they’d be if they 


was good & done their lessons & followed the paths of 


rightfulness. But nowadays them forrin elements has 
crabbed the game & what has become of the ambitious of 
them younger generations? They’re growing up to be 
bootleggers & politicians. 

Even the bulls is changed. Formly 
if you turned a trick you knowed just 
how much you knocked off for over- 
head expenses & just how it was split 
three ways. But now if you pull off 
a job its split so many ways that they 
aint enough left to pay 
for your taxi. 

Steer clear of them 
forrin elements, Jack. 


“Don’t You Know it’s Saturday Night?”’ 


November } 


America for the Americans, tha’ 


motto. Yrs. respectfully, J 


—Newman 


Our American Cultu, 


shee culture of the plain pee 
America has recently come in fc 
rough handling at the hands of tk 
rists. The thought of an evening 
Jones’, for instance, is enough to ge 
Swifts and our not so Swifts into s, 
of laughter. The intellectual level : 
an evening, they say, reaches abo 
height: Mr. Jones relates how he 
have broken his own record of 97 
course yesterday if it hadn’t be 
that 14 on the tenth hole. | 

He doesn’t know why, but he 
seems to have one bad hole on 
round. There was one other tim 
when, and so forth. 

Mr. Boggs tells how he sold thre 
of hairpins that had been on the; 
for two years by conceiving the } 
giving away a free hair bob with 
two dozen hairpins. | 

The idea struck him like a flas 
he right away rushed into old ( 
office, and so forth. | 

Mr. Smith describes his insid 
whereby he got coal when no one 
Frontlawn Gardens could. The | 
were as warm as toast all winte 
everybody else, and so forth. 

Mr. Robinson contributes an a 
of the comparative merits of th 
ends of the Stuntz and the Pucke 

One of the women proposes brid; 
that really starts the evening. Af 
first six hands the dummies at eac 
dance to the phonograph. | 

Such, we are given to believe, 
culture of the typical American, 
why as a nation we are accomp 
nothing in the arts. As a typical, | 
American, I have often winced un: 
severity of this indictment. 

Judge, then, of my excitement when I was recen 
vited to spend an evening at the home of a writer 
Somewhat in fear and trembling I immediately sub: 
to three magazines and passed up an invitation 
Follies in order to read from A-Zym to Hoos-Gow 
encyclopedia. Primed thus for a real intellectual hi 
I appeared at the appointed time. f 

And now that it is over, I come as an enyoy t 
this message: ; 

Fellow Joneses, there is hope for us. The next 
literary highbrow tries to show off, read him this 
of that evening’s proceedings: \ 

AuTHOR No. 1: Saw Bill Cooper yesterday. R 
new book? 

AUTHOR No. 2: No. Any good? 

No. 1: Rotten. You been doing anything? 

No. 2: Only syndicate stuff. Moran wants me 
a book, but there’s no money in it. 

AUTHOR No. 3: Say, anybody know why Geor; 
lumist left the Shriek? » 

No. 2: I d’know. More money, I s’pose. Whi 
getting anyhow? 

AUTHOR No. 4: Fifteen-two, I hear. 

No. 1: Sounds like a game of cribbage. 

Nos. 2, 3 AND 4: Haw! Haw! 

AutHoRS Nos. 5T019, INCLUSIVE: What’s the big 

No. 4: Well, Art here was asking about George C 
ist, and Jack here said, etc. 4 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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Aiming straight. I’m here to state, 
rings you home the winner, 
Just aim at health and you'll have wealth— 

Eat Campbell’s for your dinner! 
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tke ote JOSEPH GampBELL COMPANY of¢ 
CAMDEN, N.WJ., U-S.A- 


A hit every time! 


Because it makes your appetite “sit up”. 
Because it starts your meal off with a snap. 
Because it tastes so mighty good and meets your 
hunger more than half way. That’s why you 
like Campbell's Tomato Soup. And remember 
it. And want it over and over again. 


) ah 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup =This Cream of Tomato = 
makes a great lunch! 
has all the tomato purity and goodness. Skin, aes res ust se 
: o the spot’’! It’s a great 
seeds and core fibre are carefully strained out. See mer aaa 
So the soup isa rich, smooth puree of luscious, and very nourishing. Heat 
i a ; separately equal portions of 
tempting tomatoes, still tastier and richer Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
, : and milk or cream. Be 
because of the golden butter it contains and careful not to boil. Add 
: AN ; pinch of baking soda to the 
the delicate appetizing spices the famous peer ia cr etthe 
: ; . : hot milk or cream. Serve 
Campbell’s chefs blend into it. Order it from vier ediathlvat Many pretei 
Fak Ih 7a] to use evaporated milk for 
your grocer today and taste it! aste it! an extra rich, thick Cream 


of Tomato. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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RS. SATTER lived in a small frame 
M house on the outskirts of Powderly. 
Her late husband had been the store- 
keeper for the mining company, so Mrs. Satter 
felt that her social posi- 
tion was better than 
that of the miners’ 
wives, or even of the 
wives of the farmers in 
the surrounding coun- 
tryside. She would not 
live on the farm which 
Mr. Satter had bought 
with his savings and 
on which he had hoped 
to spend his declining 
years; but after his 
death she rented it on 
shares, and was quite 
patronizing toward her 
tenants. For, like a 
number of Americans, 
Mrs. Satter was a demo- 
crat only when in the 
presence of her superi- 
ors. 

She resented her son- 
in-law’s rise to wealth 
and power as only such 
a democrat can. Tim 
the miner had not been 
a suitable match for the 
storekeeper’s daughter. 
Now the storekeeper’s 
widow found herself not 
a suitable mother-in- 
law for Tim. When 
Mrs. Satter had so 
hastily left Tim’s house, 
after the first day’s en- 
counter with Miss Vin- 
cent, she had felt herself 
deeply injured and 
shockingly treated both 
by her son-in-law and 
by her daughter; but 
in reality she had been 
very glad of an excuse 
to go. She had not felt 
at ease in the dignified 
and beautiful old house, 
with its atmosphere of 
gentle people and a 
more gracious time. It 
had vaguely depressed 
her, seemed to belittle 
her, Mrs. Satter, one 
of the aristocrats of 
Powderly. She ex- 
plained her feeling by thinking of the house as too old and 
dark, and the furniture too black and gloomy. And she had 
spent the ten days since her return in gossiping to all her 
neighbors about her daughter’s domestic arrangements, 
and criticizing freely and exhaustively her son-in-law’s 
terrible taste. 

Mrs. Satter was entertaining a group of friends in this 
fashion on Wednesday night when Corrie arrived—a pale, 
tragic-eyed Corrie, carrying a sleepy baby, and followed 
by two travel-stained little sons and a great quantity of 
luggage. 

“For the goodness gracious’ sakes!’’ Mrs. Satter cried 
shrilly as she opened the front door into the narrow hall, 
which smelled faintly of kerosene and fried ham. 

““Hush, mommer, please!’’ whispered Corrie, hearing 
the hum of voices from Mrs. Satter’s guests, who were in 
the dining room at the end of the hall. “Haven’t you got 
comp’ny?”’ 

“Yes. But what Ad 

“Please hush! Don’t say anything until they’ve gone. 
Then I’ll tell you.” 

“Why, Corrie Godwin! You haven’t left Tim?” 

“Oh, mommer, hush! Don’t tell the whole neighbor- 
hood. Let me come in and lie down quietly. And please 
give the children some supper. After we changed cars 
there wasn’t any diner on, or Pullman either.” 

“When did you start, to get here this time of night?”’ 

“Seven this morning. Don’t take the baby. She’ll wake 
up and cry. DoI have to go in there and see those people? 
Can’t I go up to my room?” 

“She hasn’t been home in ten years, and she wants to 
go upstairs without speaking to her old neighbors! Well, of 
all the stuck-up, purse-proud ——” 
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By Elizabeth Allexander 


M OWA T 


“I Know Now I Was Wrong — Because You're the 
Only Woman I’ve Ever Loved — You're the Only 
One I Ever Can” 


” 


“Oh, please don’t fuss! I can’t stand it,’”’ said Corrie, 
beginning to ery for the first time since she had left Dood’s 
apartment at three o’clock that morning. 


XIV 


ORRIE had been at home a week, and Mrs. Satter, in 

spite of diligent daily cross-examination, knew nothing 
more than her daughter had told her in their first whis- 
pered conversation on the doorstep. If Corrie was anxious 
to preserve her secret from the neighbors she was equally 
vigilant in guarding it from her mother. And that lady 
felt the appropriate emotion at a child’s ingratitude. 

She would have been only too pleased to hear of some 
outrageous act on Tim’s part, but Corrie would make no 
charge against him. Mrs. Satter felt provoked, both as 
a woman and as a mother; for there are few women, and 
no mothers, who will forgive another woman for not mak- 
ing a confidante of them. Mrs. Satter obeyed Corrie’s wish 
in telling people that her daughter had come home only 
on a visit; but much may be done with a lifted eyebrow or 
a certain intonation. Soon all Powderly was looking at 
Corrie with sympathy not unmixed with satisfaction. 

“Well, well, well! Money don’t always bring happi- 
ness,’’ clucked the good old ladies of Powderly, feeling 
comforted. 

In her resentment of this atmosphere Corrie became 
more uncommunicative than ever. She and her mother 
had never been sympathetic. Corrie had expended all her 
childhood love on her father, a tall, lean, taciturn man, who 
liked to take his little girl for long walks through the woods 
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and fields around Powderly. She wig 
bering him now more distinctly, id 
greater regret, than at any other th 
his death. She felt that she might jy 
her gentle aj 
father of hei, 
At any rate 2. 
not have [inn 
her narrative 't} 
screams of ly 
against Tim. |) 
what she dre 
her mother. {\e 
have liked to |] 
one who wod 
Tim’s part. .t} 
of course, the 
be no excuse >; 

Corrie hi 
away leaving > 
nation. They 
who had bos 
ticket and chk 
baggage, wel 
Tim where \ 
gone. And ily 
guiltless, if hy 
her to come th 
would write,oie 
follow her. B; 
had passed, <4 
had been no | 
Tim. 

She was si 
that he had gie 
with Elena’ 
could be no dc) 
Corrie could 
herself to the 
putting all di 
anend. Shemh 
written to soi 
her househol| 
Dood, or stk 
have employe 
yer to discove/ 
her suspicions? 
rect. But Co 
not do that. {¢ 
not tell anye 
was too ashan!l 
than that—tc: 
She felt in } 
that there was) 
of Tim’s treac! 
if she were su} 
if it were prot 
She could onl) 
silence, tremb! 
pecting the inevitable blow to fall, but prefer! 
torture of uncertainty to the dreadful knowledge. 

Unable to find any comfort in her mother, Co} 
long walks alone in the country every day, retra’ 
steps that she and her father had taken when sl 
little girl. She thought of him very tenderly nc, 
to evoke his gentle, tolerant presence as she follc: 
dusty road past farmhouses or climbed the narrow! 
paths through the beech woods. How unhappy } 
have been! She realized it only now that she wa! 
happy, so out of harmony with the surrounding! 
childhood. 

For Corrie had come back after ten years to find! 
native town was no longer home, and that nothing! 
memory of her father remained to attach her to t} 
she had once loved. | 

Unconsciously Corrie had changed. Her star: 
living, her estimate of people, her ideas of good ti 
conduct and culture and beauty had been uncor’ 
but none the less deeply changed by all the years! 
spent away—particularly by the experiences of | 
year. Most violent reversal of all Powderly sta 
the week with Elena! For Corrie, like most count 
was extremely observant. Not a look nor a gestu 
phrase of Elena’s had escaped her, although she pl 
indifference. Stubbornness is often only the outw 
of a very impressionable nature, eager to imitate 
improve; but impressionable people are sensitive 
and they must build up a shell of pride to prote¢ 
selves from the prying fingers of the world. If 1 
understood this he might have made of Corrie ' 
would by a method of indirect suggestion. But a 
(Continued on Page 30) | 
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The owner of a Type 61 Cadillac not only 
regards it with profound satisfaction, but 
he cannot see how it would be possible 
today to produce a more nearly perfect 
piece of automotive mechanism. 


He is willing to concede that he may be 
partial, but even allowing for his intense 
pride of ownership he fails to find any 
automobile anywhere that has proved its 
right to rank with the Cadillac. 


Certainly not in sustained dependability. 
He experiences a clock-like regularity of 
performance in the car, on short trips 
and long, which he insists cannot be du- 
plicated save in another Cadillac. 


He knows that his car’s power is amaz- 
ingly vigorous and supple; that driving it 
is an almost effortless pleasure; that its 
acceleration is instantaneous. 


He thinks of its incredible lightness of 
movement, so smooth that passengers have 
a sense of being literally winged on their 
way, and nowhere can he find the like of it. 


Whatever phase or feature of it he turns 
to, whether its impressive beauty or its 
luxury or its extended endurance, his 
conviction is but strengthened that the 
Cadillac is a standard unto itself. 


And in the correlation of these qualities, the 
union in one automobile of all desired fea- 
tures, there is no doubt in the Cadillac 
owner's mind as to his car’s leadership. 


He congratulates himself that in Type 61 he 
possesses the automobile which he desires 
above all others to own, and to his mind the 
fact that it is recording the most successful 
year in Cadillac history is the natural and 
inevitable result of its unequalled quality. 


CADILEAG wo TOR. (CAR COMPANY DEDROUT §emMicHiGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Standard of the World 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
commands, ridicule had caused her only to withdraw still 
further into her shell. 

Corrie, who had not realized the changes that had been 
going on in her mental attitude, was surprised at her reac- 
tion against Powderly and her mother’s house. True, she 
had not expected either to be beautiful, but now they were 
actually distasteful. 

She found the village hopelessly dreary, ugly, dirty; her 
mother’s house too small, too stuffy, too crammed with 
furniture and ornaments. The little parlor with its jig- 
sawed oak rocking-chairs, the cozy corner with its tentlike 
drapery and piles of eccentric cushions, the seashells and 
souvenir spoons and World’s Fair handkerchief on the 
mantelpiece, the enlarged crayon portraits, the lace cur- 
tains tied back with blue bows, and that masterpiece of 
Mrs. Satter’s creative instinct—the plaque made out of 
broken bits of china, tinted, and cemented together—all 
caused Corrie to feel as if she were being smothered. She 
longed for wide airy rooms, with restful open spaces of 
wall and floor and window. 

Her own room—close up under the tin roof, smelling of 
straw matting and almost completely filled by a huge 
creaking bed—was almost unbearable in the heat, which 
had suddenly pressed down like a steaming sponge. Her 
mother’s wedding certificate, wreathed in pink Cupids, hung 
over her bed. And on the wall above the bowl and pitcher 
was a passe-partouted placard with the neatly lettered 
words: ‘‘Laugh and the world laughs with you; weep and 
you weep alone.” 

A horrid remark, Corrie thought. True—but cynical. 

She was worried about the children. Little Corrie was 
not well. The hurried trip, the change of diet, and the heat 
had upset her. Her rosy color was gone, and her former 
lively interest in all the fascinating objects of this world, 
particularly eatable objects. She lay languidly staring at 
her mother, who fanned her through the hot afternoons; 
or pale and fretful, was taken out for an airing in a little red 
wagon by her brothers. The boys were well enough, but 
they were becoming more unmanageable every day under 
their grandmother’s régime. Mrs. Satter’s theory of dietet- 
ics was that a child had sense enough to stop eating when 
it had had enough; her theory of discipline, that the chil- 
dren should rule the house. They might race through 
every room, upset furniture, break china, shout, hammer, 


The Faint Smoke of Men's Hearth Fires Rose Steadily Into the Infinitude of the Sky. 


blow tin whistles, dictate the hours of meals and amuse- 
ment and rest, monopolize the conversation—and Mrs. 
Satter, who was so easily irritated by adults, seemed only 
to be amused by her grandsons. Corrie was helpless before 
her obstreperous sons, backed by their stubborn grand- 
mother. Her quivering nerves were unbearably upset by 
their noise and naughtiness. 

‘“‘T’m going to put the boys in school,’ she declared one 
morning at breakfast. 

Mrs. Satter clicked her tongue, and her face brightened 
and sharpened with curiosity. 

“Oh, then! Well, then, you’re goin’ to stay, 
significantly. 

“SViest 

“You left Tim for good, then, Corrie, have you?” 

“Sh! Mamma!’ Corrie glanced warningly toward the 
boys. 

“Oh, they ain’t listenin’,” said Mrs. Satter, who shared 
in the usual comfortable delusion that children do not 
understand adults’ affairs. 

“Go and get ready for school,” Corrie told her sons. 

“* Aw—mom—mer a 

“Hush now. I’ve had as much of your disobedience and 
impudence as I’m going to stand.” 

“T wouldn’t mind going to school if you’d brought Miss 
Glenn,” said James. ‘‘ Why didn’t you bring Miss Glenn, 
mamma?” 

“Aumph!”’ cried Mrs. Satter. 

“Their governess.” 

““Governess! Well!’’ She clicked her tongue. “Listen 
to my young millionaire! Village school ain’t good enough 
for him. Pity! Well, that’s where your mommer went, 
young man. It was good enough for her. And as for your 
popper—”’ she laughed scornfully—‘‘all the book learnin’ 
he ever got could ha’ been put in my thimble.” 

““Mamma! Please don’t talk to the children that way.” 

“Miss Glenn says you ought to say mah-mah and 
pah-pah.” 

‘What do you mean—about daddy?” Tim. junior 
asked gravely. ‘“‘Didn’t he ever go to school at all, 
gran’ma?” 

“He was nothin’ but an ignorant coal miner.’ 

“That’s a great big black story!’’ James screamed. 
*“My daddy knows a whole lot more than you do!”’ 

“James! Don’t you talk like that to your gran’ma.” 


” she said 


““Who’s Miss Glenn?’’ 


b 
+ 
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“Well, she better not talk like that about n 

“Tt isn’t true, is it, mamma?”’ Tim asked. 

“Yes,” said Corrie. ‘‘Yes, it is true. And yi, 
be proud of it! It’s all the more credit to hir 
didn’t have his education handed out to him} 
platter. 

“Your father worked for everything he got.\ 
ought to be proud to have a man like that for yi, 

“Well, of all things!’”’ gasped Mrs. Satta 
way he’s treated you, Corrie!”’ 

“What’s daddy done?”’ 

“There, mamma, I told you! Stop talkings 
children like that.” 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ Mrs. Satter clicked her tor; 
harm meant is no harm done. Besides, far as {jf 
don’t know anything myself to tell ’em. I’m se 
know anything at all about your affairs, Corrie] 
well be a stranger, for all I know.” 

“There’s nothing to know.” 

“How long are we going to stay here?”’ Tim 

“Maybe all the time. Don’t bother me.” 

“Will daddy come here to live too?”’ James; 

“Don’t bother me, I tell you. Go and ge 
school. Wash your hands, brush your teeth 
handkerchiefs.” 

When the boys had left the room Corrie saic 
you think it’s funny, mamma, my not talking 
but I can’t. I’d like to stay here for a while any 
I can decide what to do. But I just can’t stay if: 
me asking questions.” 

‘Far be it from me to force anyone to tell m 
they don’t want to,” said Mrs. Satter. ‘‘An’ | 
one to devil a body with questions. Are you go! 
divorcee, Corrie?” 

“Oh! There you go again, mommer. After yi 
wouldn’t.” 

“Well, good gracious’ sakes, if I can’t even a 
necessary thing like that! Besides, he ought t) 
alimony, Corrie. Big alimony, 1 sh’d judge, g 
you see now’-days in the papers.” 

“T don’t want alimony.” 

“How you goin’ to get along without it?” 

“T can go to work.” 

“Work! Well, of all the silly notions!” 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Outselling because it deserves to outsell— 
because tens of thousands of people pro- 
nounce it far-and-away the best closed 
car purchase in the world’s market today. 


The good Maxwell sedan is a car of roomi- 
ness and comfort. Long tours are completed 
without tiresome effect. Large side win- 
dows, all of which can be lowered, and the 
broad rear light, offer clear vision in all 
directions. Double ventilating windshield 
gives complete control of ventilation. 
Upholstery is broadcloth. Hardware 
is the new satin-finish. The quality 
equipment anticipates the desires of the 


owner. A windshield visor carries off rain 
without splashing the windshield. Rear- 
view mirror, heater, parking lights, dome 
light, windshield wiper, Yale locks on 
doors, steel disc wheels, and non-skid cord 
tires all around, are included. Prices 
F, O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added. 
Sedan, £1335; Four-Passenger Coupe, 
$1235; Club Coupe, *985; Touring, *885; 
Roadster, 885. 


MAW E DE MOTOR CORPORATION, DELROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

‘*T’ve got nearly ten thousand dollars in the bank; I can 
live on that for a good while in Powderly. You’ve got to 
let me pay my share of expenses, mamma—lI won’t live on 
you. Then, before that’s all gone, I can-find a job.” 

‘Well, indeed you won’t. Not here in Powderly!’’ 

“Why not?” 

“An’ disgrace me before all the neighbors?” 

“But, mamma, you’ve always told me it wasn’t any 
disgrace to work.” 

““You’re known as arich woman. Everyone knows Tim 
is rich. I won’t have such a come-down for my daughter.” 

““What do you want me to do?” 

“Make Tim support you an’ the children, as he ought.” 

“T won’t take his money, I tell you!” 

“TDidn’t he give you that ten thousand?” 

“Ves—but that was different.” 

“Why?” 

“He gave me that when—when he—when he still liked 
me. 

“Oh! I knew it! I knew it! That’s what I said right 
along! He’s in love with another woman! Oh, I knew it! 
I knew it! After you’ve given him all the best years of 
your life. An’ three children. Oh, men are deceivers ever ! 
Who is it? That Miss Vincent?”’ 

“Mamma—please! That’s why I didn’t want to talk 
about it—please don’t go on so!”’ 

“Oh, my poor child! My poor little daughter!’’ Mrs. 
Satter cried, clasping Corrie to her with melodramatic 
fervor, and thoroughly enjoying the scene. ‘‘ Now, at las’, 
she tells her own mother all. Cry all you want. Ain’t it 
a blessed relief to tell your own mother all?”’ 

“No, it isn’t,’ said Corrie, pulling away. ‘And I 
haven’t told you anything. And please don’t tell the 
neighbors I have.” 

““Oh, sharper than a snake bite is an ungrateful child,’’ 
said Mrs. Satter. ‘“‘ Well, anyway, Corrie, it wouldn’t take 
long before you could get good an’ even with Tim!” 

“What do you mean?” : 

‘Well, as pretty as you are, and if you won’t take 
alimony ——” 

“What on earth 

“Why, marry again!” 

““Mamma!”’ 

“Why not? Tim Godwin ain’t the only rich man on 
earth. And you, with your looks and those new clothes 
you got—I néver have seen you look as well, even if you 
are down in the mouth. It wouldn’t take long for you to 
catch another husband.” 

“Oh, please don’t, please don’t!”’ 

“Corrie Godwin, you don’t mean to tell me you’re still 
in love with Tim!” 

Corrie turned pale. Her lips set in a firm line. Her eyes 
were hard as she looked at her mother. 

“*T don’t mean to tell you anything,’’ she said. 
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XV 


HE schoolhouse, which was at the extreme end of the 

village away from the mines, was a dilapidated boxlike 
frame building, set on a grassless patch of ground, sur- 
rounded by an unpainted board fence. 

All around this ugly little space of man’s contriving the 
hills rose in serene beauty. The thick woods began here— 
beeches and oak and heavy underbrush—laurel and ivy 
and scarlet flowering creepers. Outside, the air was cool 
and sweet with the breath of the woods. Inside the school- 
room, the air was heavy and stale, dusty with chalk, per- 
vaded with the scent that Maupassant has named—and 
which he alone could describe—the odor of poverty. And 
an atmosphere of dreariness, thick as the chalk dust, hung 
over the whole place. The desks were old, battered, 
stained with ink, notched by knives; the blackboard was 
peeling; there were no curtains or pictures, colored maps, 
plants or any of the cheerful brightness of a modern school- 
room. Fifty or sixty children, ranging in age from six to 
sixteen, sat together in the one room. With only one 
teacher no division of classes was possible. 

Corrie’s sons looked at the ugly bare place in astonish- 
ment. Even in the days of their parents’ poverty they had 
never known anything like this. For them a schoolroom 
had always been a clean, cheerful place, even though the 
lessons themselves might prove tedious. 

Corrie, too, felt a sinking of the heart. She had forgotten 
how hideous and dreary the school was. This was the place 
to which she had condemned her children by running away 
from their father. These uncouth and unwashed children 
must be their associates. 

Then a wave of pity swept over her heart as she looked 
at the children. In many of them was a pathetic attempt 
at cleanliness, and even adornment. Some of the little 
freckled faces were scrubbed until they shone. The careful 
bows of ribbon on the little girls’ hair made Corrie want to 
weep. She knew how anxiously those bits of ribbon were 
cherished; washed, ironed, washed again, taken off, always, 
after school was over, and put away. She knew how one’s 
gingham dress must be saved for school. The old calico, 
falling into holes, would do for home and play. Here it was 
that Corrie had learned to make the distinction to which 
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Tim objected—that between everyday dresses and good 
dresses. 

The teacher was coming down the aisle, between rows 
of curiously turning heads, to Corrie and her sons, who 
stood in the doorway. She was a slight, pale, worried- 
looking young woman, whose face held a constant nervous 
frown between the spectacled eyes. 

“How do you do?” said Corrie. “I’m Mrs. Godwin, 
and these are my boys, Tim and James. I want to put 
them in school.” > 

“Oh, I’m afraid there isn’t any room,” the girl said with 
a weary sigh. ‘We are so crowded already. There isn’t a 
vacant desk. Have you just moved here?” 

“Yes,” said Corrie. : 

“Well; if you’re going to stay ”” She looked at 
Corrie’s pretty frock in surprise. “Your husband doesn’t 
work in the mines?” she asked. 

“No,” said Corrie, “but he used to. 
school here myself.” 

“You did!’’ The girl looked more surprised than ever. 
“Well, of course if you want to enter your sons I suppose 
T’ll have to manage somehow. We could put chairs at the 
back of the room. I hope they are used to our books; every 
child who comes here, seems to me, is in a different grade 
or hasn’t got the right books. I’m hearing ten different 
reading classes now, and nobody does subtraction the 
same way; they’ve always got the excuse that another 
teacher told them to do it differently or that a page was 
torn out.” 

The girl sighed again. Her tired, anxious face touched 
Corrie. 

“Tt’s too much for you, isn’t it?’”’ she asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“Oh, no!” the girl cried, frightened. Then: “ Yes it is,” 
she confessed, lowering her voice. ‘‘ But of course I don’t 
want any of the trustees to know I said so. This is my first 
position, and I want to make good. I’ve got to!” 

“Did you come from the Normal?” Corrie asked. 

“Yes; I graduated last June. And I took the first posi- 
tion I could get. Because you’ve got to have experience, 
you know.” 

“T went to the Normal one year,”’ Corrie said. 

“Oh, did you?”’ the girl exclaimed, her face brightening. 

“Yes. But I didn’t learn much, I’m afraid. I wasted 
my time. And then—afterward—vwell, I just let every- 
thing go. Makes me ashamed of myself sometimes now.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Godwin, if you would help me!” 

“Why, I—how could I help you? I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

“But don’t you see—you’re the first person I’ve talked 
to since I’ve been here—who could understand. I know 
I haven’t made much of a success of this. There’s so much 
to do—too much for one teacher. And everything is so 
ugly! But I can’t help that. The trustees won’t give me 
any money. Of course the company ought—but then, 
they won’t. And I haven’t any of my own to spare. I’ve 
had to let all my normal-school ideals go.” 

The distressed teacher looked about the room with a 
pathetic smile. 

“What do you want me to do?” Corrie asked. 

“Just come and talk to me sometimes. It would help a 
lot. And maybe we could think of some way together to 
improve things.” 

“When is recess?’’ Corrie asked. 
we can have a good long talk.” 

Tim Junior, who had been solemnly staring out through 
the open doorway into the bare schoolyard, now spoke 
with authority. 

“Tf you’d plant some butter beans right up next to that 
ugly ol’ fence,” he said, “pretty soon the vines would 
cover it all up nice.”’ 

“And then, afterward, you could eat the beans too,” 
added James practically. ‘‘Some of these kids look kind 
of skinny.”’ 


And I came to 


“T’ll wait. And then 
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ORRIE stopped at the post office on her way back 
home from the school, after her long talk with the 
teacher. There was no letter from Tim—only a large pink 
envelope with a bold sprawling inscription. 
Corrie tore it open. A newspaper clipping fell out. 
She stooped over to pick it up, and Elena’s face stared up 
at her from the pavement. 


HEARSAY OF THE HAuT MONDE 
By DoLLy DEBUTANTE 


From an intimate friend of the family we have the well- 
authenticated and exclusive rumor that an engagement of the 
keenest interest to society will soon be announced—that of Miss 
Elena Vincent to Mr. J. Sommers Winchelly II, the gifted son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Sommers Winchelly, of New York and Newport. 
Miss Vincent, herself a noted beauty, is a sister of the equally 
beautiful Mrs. Morgan P. Digley, wife of the well-known finan- 
cier and lawyer, identified with the famous old firm of Digley, 
Digley & Ives. Since the second marriage of her father, which, 
entre nous, caused no little straining of diplomatic relations 
between the various members of the Vincent family circle, and 
the death of the first Mrs. Vincent, her mother, Miss Elena 
Vincent has made her home with her sister and brother-in-law 
at their magnificent country estate at Rosedale Manor, the 
photographs of which were reproduced exclusively in our 
magazine section of Sunday last. 


November 


Corrie folded up the newspaper clipping mech 
and put it back in the envelope. She was too 
think clearly, to realize all at once what that g 
paper statement meant in relation to her own hap; 

She did not even wonder who had sent it to her yj) 
was back at her mother’s house and had gone up tok 
room. Then she sat down on the bed and looked 
envelope again, and saw that it contained a letter: | 


Dear Corrie: Sending you inclosed clipping as I { 
maybe you might not see any papers in that hick town, | 
have written sooner but J. D.’s been sick.) I went out 
house but you were not there and they said you’d gone 
that’s what you call Powderly. Didn’t see Tim. But 4 
if I’d made trouble I better try and mend it. I was al 
about that Miss Vincent as you will see per paper. Andy 
know why she acted so strange at the table that ni 
being Mrs. Digley’s sister and it was her own mother I w 
ing about. Gosh! I got a talent for putting my foot in it, 
I, kid? The gossip was this I started to tell. Her fath 
a pile of money late in life, and practically forced his 
divorce him after they’d been married twenty years ; 
girls growing up, just so’s he could marry some li 
who’d vamped him for his coin. Well there’s no fool] 
fool. Naturally her daughters took it hard, but seems ] 
Miss Vincent we know just couldn’t get over it, she bein 
young girl when it happened and crazy about her fat) 
mother, too, and trying to stand up for her father and 
him all the time she was so sorry for her mother, too, 
that later after this come out in the paper from Hotel 
knows all about everyone and everything more than if hy 
the 400 himself. And it wasn’t more than a year after be 
mother died though they do say nowadays you can’t | 
broken heart only I guess us women will always know 

Now I got some news for you, Corrie. I and J. D. a 
back home. New York life don’t seem to agree with 
J. D. got stung by a bootlegger he trusted—got hold 
of poisoned whisky and was awful sick for a while and 
he might die but he’s all right now but seems to have ki 
his taste for it. I nursed him and seems like he thi 
me now than he’s done since we came East. Wé are bi 
and tired of all this running around believe me Corrie: 
Tim take warning by our bad example and don’t tryi 
all right but this wasn’t much fun when you came right, 
it. (1 got a six c foot and I been wearing five a shoes y¢ 
what I mean.) However we ’ll both be happier for hayir 
out our systems I guess and sown our wild oats, those th 
do it early got to late and the sooner the better, it’s like 
measles not so dangerous when young. Now we’re goit 
and settle down and be comfortable I gave Celeste ¥ 4 
dollar corsets and she was Irish like I thought all the tim: 
real chummy over the corsets and some of the lingerie I; 
and confessed. Lovingly, 


P. S.—What do you think about my robin? Well 
to hand it to you you were right. See, it was like this, 
after you left I mean the same day because you left ea 
morning anyway it was Wednesday—Mr. Allerdyce ea} 
tea that afternoon. And I guess the maids hadn’t gi 
pearls all swept up good yet. Anyway he found t 
that had rolled down into a corner next to where he y 
but he didn’t say anything and put ’em in his pocket 
thought I wasn’t looking but I saw him in a mirror, | 
course they aint worth anything at all ten or fifteen 


So straws show which way the wind blows and I’mle: 
out telling him good-by only I wish I could see his 
takes those paste pearls to a pawn broker anyway I 
and cheap at the price. 


“Oh, Corrie! Cor-rie! Cor-ree!”’ 1 
Mrs. Satter’s shrill voice broke into Corrie’s t 
thoughts. She dropped the letter on the bed a 
the head of the stairs. ; 
“Yes, mamma?” 
“Come down here, Corrie Godwin, for. the | 
heaven’s sakes. I been yellin’ my head off for tl 
minutes. What’s the matter—you deaf? A lad 
to see you.” } 


“Well, I’ve come, Mrs. Godwin,” she said 
““Where’s my room?” | 

“Did you send for this woman, Corrie?” de 
Mrs. Satter. “There’s nobody sick in my ho 

“T knew one who would be soon,” replied Mis 
“As soon as that hot wave struck us I made up 
to come take care of my baby. And a good 
judging from her looks. What’ve you been fe 

“Why, I haven’t given her anything but 
cereal, and soft-boiled eggs, and orange juice, 
defended herself. ‘I’ve been careful, just like you 
Honestly I have, Miss Kelly.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Mrs. Satter. “ 
about diet makes me sick. I gave Corrie snap 
she was only eight months old.” 


all I told you.” _ 
“Of course I have! I’m not going to let the 0. 
cry with hunger. Not in my house.” | 
“T knew it!’’ said Miss Kelly. ‘Something toll 
come. Now don’t you worry, Mrs. Godwin 
charge.” 
“You'll not take charge in my house, young W 
Mrs. Satter said. 
“Oh, yes, I will,” replied Miss Kelly good- 
“Hate me all you want to at first; pretty soon 
me. Mrs. Godwin couldn’t bear me, once. | 
think she’s mighty glad to see me.”’ 
“Oh, Miss Kelly!’’ Corrie exclaimed. ‘I jus 
you how glad I am!” 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


The other girl would be on next, and then 
they would be off. They should get started 
anyhow by 10:30. 

As Flynn went in and sat down he saw 
Rose coming toward him. : 

“Well, how are you tonight?” asked 
Diamond Mike good-humoredly. 

As long as he had to go, he had decided 
to make the best of it. It might be worse, 
at that. 

“‘Fine,”’ said the restaurant keeper, his 
shifty eyes shifting more than usual. 

“SWohtermrecs 
Mary?’’ asked 
Mike. 

““She’s gone!”’ 

“Gone!”’ Flynn 
echoed, thinking he 
had misunderstood. 


“She Was Too Busy Getting Ready, the Last I Saw of Her, 
to Think of You or Anything Else”’ 


““Ain’t you got the news yet?” 

“Gone!” cried Flynn. ‘‘Where to? 
Who with?” 

The unexpected shock had _ broken 
through the unvarying smoothness of his 
manner. 

“With that hospital case—that dead 
soldier !”’ 

“How do you know?” asked Flynn 
sharply. 

““How do I know? I don’t—except she 
slipped me. All I know is what I get from 
Gladys; how she decided tonight to jump 
town and take him with her, back to the 
old home in the country where they both 
come from—all at once—on a sudden! 
They’d been fighting over something, so 
Gladys claims, and they made it up in here 
tonight, just as the evening was starting 
in, and they beat it for the train and left 
me flat!” 

“What train?” 
Mike. 

“JT dunno. Gladys’ll have to tell you 
that,’’ said the proprietor. ‘‘She’s coming 
off now. She’ll tell you—if she knows. But 
say, Mike,” he added, staring a little at the 
labor grafter’s face, ‘‘what’s the idea? I 
didn’t know she had you as bad as that.” 


demanded Diamond 
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“Never mind the idea! Never mind how 
she’s got me!’’ Flynn directed. ‘‘Get me 
to that Gay thing right off, now!” 

When she came to the usual table behind 
the lattice she was smiling. 

“So you wouldn’t believe me,”’ she said, 
“‘when I warned you to look out for them.”’ 
““What’s happened?” Flynn asked her. 

“‘Mothering’s happened, and singing to 
sleep. Just what I told you all along. 
She’s taken him away, out of the wicked 
city, back home to the dear old farm, where 
the mother songs go; to mother him up and 
kiss him well again.” 

Flynn watched her, letting her go on. 

“The way I get it is,’’ she continued, 
“they had a quarrel over something and 
they made it up here tonight, and fell over 
into each other’s arms, sobbing and decided 
they couldn’t wait. They’d end it all at 
once! Go right away together!”’ 

“What's the hurry?”’ asked Diamond 
Mike, getting control of himself again in 
spite of that new idea that was edging into 
his mind now. 

“That’s what I was going to ask you,” 
she came back. ‘“‘Were you forcing her 
someway—pushing her too hard? Was it 
you that hurried them off so?”’ 

“Hurried them!’’ repeated Flynn, star- 
ing absently, that new idea growing on 
him, looming bigger and bigger. ‘‘Why? 
She didn’t leave any word for me, did she?”’ 
he asked, thinking, staring at her. 

“She did not,’’ said the other 
one. ‘‘She was too busy getting 
ready, the last I saw of her, to 

think of you or anything else but 
going.” 

“Then what do you mean—I 
hurried her?” 

““Why must they run off, then, 
like they did tonight, without 
even being married?”’ 

“Not even mar- 
* ried?” 

“No; not till to- 
morrow, at an old 
aunt’s of his in the 
country, by the old 
family parson. So 
you've still got time 
yet, maybe,’ she 
said, looking up at 
his red face, jollying 
him at what she 
thought she saw 
there. 

““Where was it she 
went, do youknow?”’ 
Flynn went on, let- 
ting her think what 
she wanted to. 

“Sure, I know,’’ 
she said. “‘I was 
with them while they 
were telephoning and 
arranging about the 
trains.”’ And finally 
she told him where 
they had gone, and 
how. ‘‘They’ll blow 
in there toward dawn 
sometime. They had 
to change and wait 
somewhere at some 
junction. The nuts! 


But there was no reasoning with them. | 


They must be gone—be gone tonight,” she 
said, getting funny again, ‘‘out of the 
wicked city, fleeing probably—from you!” 
she said, feeding up again that suspicion of 
his with that josh about fleeing, trying to 
escape him. 

‘So they get there toward dawn!”’ said 
Diamond Mike slowly, his voice easy and 
his mind as clear as usual in spite of what 
she had started in him. ‘‘What time 
toward dawn?”’ 

“At 1:30,” she told him, “if they’re in 
luck and the train’s on time.” 

“Ah-hah,” said Flynn in his usual calm, 
emotionless voice again. ‘‘ Well, if that’s 
the case, what’s the use of my hanging 
around here? Why don’t I go home and go 
to bed?”’ 

““Well, I sure like that!’ said the Gay 
thing, doing the petulant act. And Dia- 
mond Mike went along out. 

The dancing was on. He could see one 
and another of the small labor grafters here 
and there, guiding their highly painted 
young friends, giving him a glance and 
nudging the girls. The eyes of the labor 
grafters and the underworld in general 
were on him—too much—now the news of 
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HE S.S.~ Pan’America”’ car= 

ried the representatives of the 
United States Government to the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition at ° 
Rio de Janeiro in only 11 days. 
This record time is maintained on 
every trip by the swift U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships, operated by the 
Munson Steamship Lines to South 
America. If you are going to the 
Centennial Exposition, an inter- 
national event of first importance, 
travel on your own ships. Besides 
being the fastest, they are the most 
modern and luxurious vessels that 
sail to South America. 


New low rates are offered you. 


Beyond Rio de Janeiro le 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires and the 
whole glorious Southern Continent. 
If you are considering making the 
trip, send the coupon and let your 
Government tell you of the quick- 
est, safest, most comfortable way 
to voyage to South America. 


Next Sailings Are: 
S.S. American Legion 
S.S. Pan America . 
S.S. Western World Dee. 
S.S. Southern Cross Jan. 
Fortnightly thereafter 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Write for Booklet 


If you are planning an ocean trip, 
send the information blank below. 
Your Government has prepared a new 
booklet telling about your ships. Send 
for it today, it contains a host of ex- 


quisite views of the ships. Every 
American will be proud of them as 
he turns the pages. It will be sent 
without obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 


Information Desk al Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligationthe U.S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering atrip to 
South America QO); Europe (1), The Orient (). 
travel Ist class 01, 2d (1, 3d O. 


I would 


If 1 go date will be about 


My Name 


Business or Profession 


Street No. or RF. D. 


Town . oS Se 


For information regarding reservations address: 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


This panel shows the links 
twice enlarged. Notice the 
refinement of Simmons 
Chains. 


Watch 
(hain 


Kelinement 


N the wide variety of the 
Simmons line you are sure 

to find watch chains to meet 
every dress requirement and 
to suit every type and age 


of man. And each Simmons 
Chain is a work of art— 
graceful in design, superb in 


finish. 

An exclusive process of 
manufacture, whereby pol- 
ished gold, green gold or 
PLATINUMGOLD is drawn 
over a less expensive base, 
makes Simmons Chains the 
more durable and beautiful. 
It also makes them surpris- 
ingly moderate in cost. 


Ask your jeweler to show 
you the wide variety of link 
styles in Simmons Chains. 


Prices from $4 to $15 
R. F. SIMMONS CO. 


Attleboro Massachusetts 


R. F. Stmmons Co. 
or Canapa, Lrp. 
Toronto, Ontario 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The Swivel Says It's a Simmons 
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the death of Black Hand Joe Cattaio and the 
talk of another war in the big three was 
around everywhere. 

And just then, following the glances of 
one and then another, Flynn saw that 
Smiling Jack Geegan was there now— 
through with the Italians, perhaps; dan- 
cing with a bobbed-haired ‘kid he had been 
after lately. 

Catching his eye, Flynn nodded his head 
to him with the confidential upward nod of 
intimacy. Smiling Jack Geegan smiled 
back his most comical smile, the smile of 
understanding of the underworld, of mu- 
tual knowledge that all things have been 
reduced to their ultimate absurdity. 

Flynn walked out, smooth, still-faced, 
outwardly unmoved as ever by adversity 
or fortune, and thinking as rapidly as 
possible of what he must do as soon as 
possible and of the deadly suspicion which 
had now definitely overtaken him: Had 
he, Diamond Mike Flynn, the best in the 
labor game, been double-crossed by a 
woman? 

He was out of luck, that was sure. When 
every cheap crook could hang his winnings 
on his woman and trust her, tie to her love 
or loyalty or fear, and come through al- 
ways safe, here he, the master in his line, 
had fallen down the very first time he had 
tried it. 

Could this thing be an accident? Or had 
he been deliberately double-crossed? The 
girl knew nothing about pearls or any other 
gems. She had never had the price to shop 
for them outside a ten-cent store. Nor was 
the man, the soldier, any different. They 
were a pair of country boobs, transplanted 
for a minute in the city—that was all! He 
had counted on that, of course, from the 
first. 

But suppose, after all, either one of them 
by some accident had got wise—come out 
of that ignorance he had counted on so 
certainly in the transaction. He might 
have known it, he thought, his anger and 
suspicion growing, with that innocent- 
faced doll who made her living on simplic- 
ity and innocence and mother songs. He 
had seen others who had sold innocence 
before. 

His face hardened. The light of real 
anger, of murder, shone in his eyes. If she 
had double-crossed him, robbed him with 
that ex-soldier, when he caught up with 
them they would know it! 

He was on the street now, maturing his 
suddenly changed plans. He knew the 
place the Gay girl had told him they were 
heading for, or just about where it lay. He 
had been through there before by automo- 
bile. It was some seventy or eighty miles 
out, over first-class roads. The thing to do 
was to drive out there at once. He looked 
at his watch—1:30! He could make that 
well enough with any good car. 

His eyes wandered up the street as he 


| considered his next turn. He had that taxi 


ordered for the other thing. But that 
wouldn’t do. And besides in the business 
he was on now he wanted no driver, no 
unnecessary witness. 

He stopped. His eye had fallen on a 
familiar object—the new high-powered, 
robin’s-egg-blue car of Smiling Jack Gee- 
gan. He had driven that make of car be- 
fore. Geegan, in his first pride in it, had let 
him run this one. Moreover, if the Ttalians 
should be after him the last thing they 
would think of following would be just that 
car. 

Looking around and seeing no possible 
witness, Diamond Mike Flynn walked de- 
liberately to the curb, entered the big blue 
roadster with the tan top, and starting the 
motor moved slowly southward. -As he 
did so a slight man with an awkward 
stiffness on the left side ran hurriedly from 
a doorway to a dark-curtained car around 
the corner in a less-frequented side street. 


XIII 


HE business of the city gunman, ab- 

normal as it may seem, is far from be- 
ing outside of business conditions. It is 
subject to competition, for instance, to a 
great degree, especially when highly com- 
mercialized, as it is among the gunmen | of 
the labor terrorists. Being hired to inspire 
terror, these men can scarcely cease to ap- 
pear formidable personally. The moment 
that they do they are gone, both com- 
mercially and physically, and other bidders 
for their positions take their places. For this 
reason the city gunman, like the half- 
extinct and much-overadvertised gunman 
of the rural West, generally dies fighting, 
with his boots on and at the hands of a 
rising rival. 
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Black Jack Coogan, in his time, died that 
way, in a labor-grafter’s saloon. Butch 
Wasserman killed and succeeded him. 
Foggy Grogan did the same to Wasserman, 
and was himself shot to death in the soiled 
hallway of the unsavory office building of 
the labor grafters—the so-called morgue. 

It was not mere recklessness and vicious- 
ness that caused this chain of deaths of 
labor’s bad men; it was the driving neces- 
sities of competition, with the slums and 
politics and newspaper circulation wars 
continually throwing up new aspirants to a 
profitable profession as certainly as new 
challengers for the championship in com- 
mercial pugilism. And if anyone not ac- 
customed to the underworld of large cities 
should think that the police would follow 
up and stop this succession of murders, let 
him reflect how much it assists the police 
in their daily work to have these profes- 
sional criminals put out of their way, to 
say nothing of the practical impossibility 
of convicting a labor-terrorist’s murderer, 
with the highly paid staff of retained law- 
yers always at hand and every labor grafter 
who sees a crime ready and anxious to 
swear his head off to free the guilty man— 
compelled, indeed, by both the ethics and 
the necessities of his profession to do so. 

Smiling Jack Geegan was having a hard 
time to hold back this one-armed man who 
did his dynamiting for him from settling his 
personal account, after that trick put over 
him by that slipperiest of labor crooks, 
Diamond Mike Flynn, who had made him 
ridiculous; who-had laid him bare to that 
deadliest of all torments, the laughter of 
the underworld. An insult of that magni- 
tude cries unceasingly for vengeance until 
it gets it—from any gunman. And this 
man was always on edge by nature; had 
all the sensitiveness of the spirited cripple, 
continually looking for slights and insults 
in his never-ending purpose to show the 
world that he needs no handicap in the 
fight for existence. 

This Feeney was all for going after Flynn 
the moment he left the hospital. The best 
that Smiling Jack Geegan could do with 
him was to get him to hold off until Geegan 
had a chance at least to get his hands on 
that crooked money that both knew was 
somewhere in Flynn’s possession. When he 
had this chance, once he had his hands on 
that loot, it was too well understood to be 
spoken between the two men that the dy- 
namiter was free to take his revenge. And 
when he took it, God help the man he was 
after! It would be something to be remem- 
bered—Geegan could see that. The man’s 
mind, during his forced waiting, was never 
off his comeback for a minute, and the 
consideration of how to make it memorable 
when it came. 

Flynn had scarcely left the council head- 
quarters at 6:30 and parted from Geegan 
entering his roadster, when Geegan, driv- 
ing slowly in the opposite direction, had 
picked up the one-armed man around the 
next corner, as he had arranged to do be- 
forehand. He saw at once, when they 
started, that he was going to have his work 
cut out for him to hold this man off any 
longer. 

“Did he come along through with the 
stuff?”’ demanded the dynamiter, the tense 
lines in his face, the expression of bitter and 
almost ferocious alertness of the maimed 
fighting fiercely for existence, cut deeper 
than ever on either side of his sharpened 
nose. 

“What do you think? Will a man with 
a gun at his head pass over?”’ replied the 
smiler with the comical look which came 
upon his long face when the game was 
running right. He felt good, and quite 
naturally he showed it. ‘‘Oh, no! He 
didn’t come through,” he said with an un- 
restrained tone of triumph in his voice. 

“Then I’m loose, am I?”’ asked the one- 
armed man promptly, an ugly satisfaction 
showing in his voice. 

“You are not! Not yet!” replied Gee- 
gan, recalled sharply to the present situa- 
tion—the loot not yet delivered, the jewels 
in the doubly locked safe. 

“Why not?” came back the tense, sus- 
picious voice. 

Geegan told him of the circumstances— 
his talk with Flynn and the arrangement 
they had made about the jewels. 

“Well?” said the dynamiter’s hostile 
voice when he had finished. 

“Well, what?” 

“You mean to say you’re asking me to 
hold off still?” 

“Till I get my hands on it.” 

“Are you crazy?” asked the one-armed 
man’s bitter voice. 


‘morrow? Don’t you know this is t! 


November |}, 


“Crazy!” repeated Geegan, 
around at him from his driving. 


Geegan, getting a glimpse of him, hi, 
vindictive eyes and sharp nose. 
“You say it’s all in there—in th; 
safe?” 
and the combination split up }; 
us! 
‘“Combination!” said Feeney. “ 
thing! You could open it with a can, 
Are you crazy?”’ he repeated. 
“You tell me,’ said the other m) 
ting his drift, seeing suddenly but 
the chance of a compromise betwee}! 
‘““When’ll you get it all fixed aga) 
it is now?” | 
“Like it is now!” 
“Where it’s all yours!” 
The comical look stole faintly 
silent mouth of Smiling Geegan. 
“All of it! Or don’t you want 
asked the dynamiter, looking up 
from the low seat of the roadster w} 
as bright and hard as a bird’s. “Ws 
you need to do is reach out your hej 
take it!” 
The comical look grew upon the 
the tall man at the wheel, guiding | 
fancy-colored car through the traffi 
“Do you get me?”’ asked the shar 
of the man beside him. q 
““We’d be a fine bunch of safe bre; 
answered the man driving. | 
“We could get plenty.” 
“Maybe we could; maybe we coll 
Geegan argued—‘ ‘tonight!’ 
“Tonight,” said the “iynamiea ! 
tonight? What’s the hurry?” 
“Hurry, you poor boob! What) 
expect—to wait and blow up a bik 


night it’ll stay there?” asked Geegas 
ping his machine short for a crowd 
a street car. 
“What makes you think so?” | 
“What would I think?” asked (¢ 
not looking now, his attention set! 
levers i in racing by the street car. 
“Suppose,” suggested the dynh 
regaining his position on the low se¢| 
this had been done, ‘‘that he didn 
up tomorrow morning.” 
The comical look died from te 
the smiler. 
‘None of that!” hesaid sharplane 
got enough murder charges hangit 
us now! 
“There'll be no murder charges i ul 
“Why not?’ 


“Suppose,” said the one-arme 
very slowly, “that he should w 
appear.’ 


“‘Disappear!’’ echoed Geegatl wi 
him, with a faint, uncertain return 
comical twist to his upper lip. 

“Yeah, ”’ said the other man very | 
ately. “Disappear— altogether—to1 

“Altogether?” 

“That would bea natural thingy 
it, about now?” 

“What would?” 

“For him to drop off the face 
earth.” 

“How? Where to?” : 

‘Where do the last year’s new 
go?’ asked the gunman with ironic 

The comical smile grew stron 
supple lips of the driver as he turne 


’ 


his driving to the speaker. a 
“Where do they?” ; 
“Up in smoke, huh?” continu 

dynamiter. 


“Smoke!” said Geegan, watehi 
man’s face. 

He did not answer him in oe 
merely snapped his fingers upward ¢ 
gan stared at him. A full smile curt 
lips of Geegan. 

“Soup!” he exclaimed. 

“Why not? Who’d recognize him 
did it right—what was left?” 

The comical smile waned. 

““What—here?”’ asked Geegan. 

“No. Out a ways; out b 
sticks; out among the farmers.” 

“And how’d you get him there?” 

“What about the wops and th 
black bus, with me holding hia fol 
to tie?”’ 

“Naw,” said the big labor eat 
pleased smile fading from his face. 
in your life! That’s too wild.” 

The dynamiter’s hostile eye met 

“What do you think,” he as 
he’s got a monopoly on double 

The face of Smiling Jack relax 
to a faint amusement. 

(Continued on Page 38) — 
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re is not an eight-cylinder char- 
cistic in which Peerless does 
excel. 


emost notable expression of V- 
eight-cylinder superiority— 
it, flexible power performance— 
a revelation in particular. 
ce is no need with Peerless to 
ldup” a volume of energy when 
‘occasion for it looms up on 
or hill ahead. 
‘always there—yours for the 
ag, to rise and fall, in swelling 
“eceding volume, as your chang- 
aeeds require. 
less excels in the gift of getting 
ind and away without a sec- 


ngs in Which Peerless Excels 


ond’s delay—and in the equal gift 
of maintaining its superb steadiness 
as much in the heat of emergency 
as in the long pull. 


This latter is largely due to its 
perfect equipoise—an equality-of- 
weight which translates itself 
through a magnificent system of 
long, wide springs, into smoothness, 
ease and rest such as you have not 
known before. 


These are merely a few of the 
highlights in which Peerless ex- 
cels—a half hour’s experience will 
reveal, one after another, a host 
of additional riding and driving 
delights. 


| Eight Types—Four Passenger Touring Phaeton; Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton; Two Passenger Roadster Coupe; Four Passenger Subur- 
(e; Five Passenger Town Sedan; Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan; Five Passenger Berline Limousine; Four Passenger Opera Brougham 


| THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The New Eight 


The superiority of the New Peerless engine is 
manifest in its magnificent power and in its 
perfected power-control. Eight-cylinder engi- 
neering of the highest order, and workmanship 
of infinitesimal precision, have produced a 
steadiness, a quickness and a ductility new in 
your experience. The fact is that all the 
inherent advantages of the eight-cylinder 
principle are here raised to still greater 
heights, and the range of performance pos- 
sibilities vastly increased. 
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—one of the twelve most 
popular pens in the world 


No. 313 is a light, medium fine 
stub that travels freely over 
the roughest paper. It is a 
favorite among those who like 
a springy stub pen that per- 
mits strong, forceful writing. 
Choose from the dealer’s dis- 
play case, order by number 
for safety’s sake, and buy by 
the box—it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


Send 15c 


for samples of the twelve 
most popular pens in the 
little red box 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Will he trust me,’ asked the dynamiter, 
“now I’ve just saved his life, or not?” 

The smile of the smiler indicated a sus- 
pense of judgment. The face of the other 
grew suddenly more rigid. 

“Will it be that?”’ he demanded quickly. 
“Or will I just croak him some night and 
lay him on your doorstep?” 

Looking at him, Geegan knew it was 
settled. The hunger for revenge—a come- 
back unusual, unnatural, horrible—shone 
from his eyes, spoke stridently in his voice. 

The smiler accepted the inevitable. His 
smile shone out both cordial and comical. 

“Go to it, boy!” he exclaimed, and 
slapped him with his right hand on the 


knee. ‘Only don’t let your fingers slip and: 
| have it fall on us!” 


“Don’t lie awake nights,” Feeney re- 
assured him. “‘This is no new idea. I’ve 
been after that same cute old bird for some 
days now, to show up just how cunning he 
is. And I’ve got it all laid out for him—the 
little lesson I’ve got to hand him.” 

“Go to it!’’ said Geegan, smiling with 
friendly humor, and left it there, knowing 
that he had to in the circumstances. 

A lesson—that was what it was to be; 
a novel and spectacular lesson, the vague, 
exaggerated whispers of which, when they 
eame drifting through the usual under- 
ground communications, would make even 
the jaded nervous system of the underworld 
jerk itself to attention. A total disappear- 
ance by dynamite! 

“About a three-stick job, that’s all!” 
said the dynamiter. 

“Say, look!”’ said his employer, always 
looking on the humorous side of life. ‘‘ You 
don’t expect pay for a three-stick job, do 
you—on this?’ he asked, alluding to the 
basis of piecework on which the labor 
grafters pay their dynamiters, according 
to the amount of the explosive used. 

“Why not—at that? It ought to be 
worth at least that much to you,” said the 
dynamiter, his tenseness now turned into 
the casual offhand manner which he dis- 
played to the observing underworld before 
he started on his special and highly paid 
work of terrorizing or destroying the ene- 
mies of the labor grafters—the jobs with 
high explosives which had made his services 
so valuable. For there is nothing, as is 
well known, that has been used by the 
labor grafters against their enemies of all 
kinds in the past twenty years so much as 
dynamite. 

Starting with the miners, where it is such 
a common instrument of daily work, it be- 
came the natural instrument for destroying 
capitalists’ property and terrifying, maim- 
ing and killing nonunion workmen, almost 
entirely without danger to the labor graft- 
ers who hired its use but could never be 
legally proved to have done so. 

After the miners, the bridge builders 
took it up, quite naturally, and other crafts 
working about the railroads. And it came 
with almost equal naturalness into the ex- 
cavating and building trades of cities. 
Once there, it found a great variety of uses 
among the labor grafters, against the capi- 
talists and employers, the nonunion work- 
man and his family, the rebels inside the 
grafters’ unions and the rival labor grafters 
in other crafts. 

Always easy to steal—under the loosely 
administered city ordinances for its safe- 
guard—from unguarded excavations or 
quarries; easy to lay at night from an 
automobile and get safely away; far more 
terrifying than beating or even shooting, 
it has grown continually as the favorite 
and most efficient tool of the labor grafter 
and terrorist. 

Used to its limit there is nothing like 
the lesson that can be taught with a few 
sticks of dynamite. It is now almost a 
universal terrorizer employed by labor 
grafters—used continually to teach their 


| enemies and the world at large what cannot 
be safely done against them, in some such . 


manner as the head dynamiter of Smiling 
Jack Geegan now proposed to use it on this 
slippery double-crosser with the pearls. 


XIV 


HE big curtained car swung out of the 

dim side street and started slowly fol- 
lowing the long blue car on the better- 
lighted thoroughfare southward. On the 
front seat were Feeney and Angel-Face 
Angelo, the seventeen-year-old brother of 
Black Hand Joe. In the back seat were 
Fingo the Wop, whom Flynn had tossed 
in the morgue hallway, and the other dago 
they called Curly the Wolf, each one with 
his sawed-off shotgun, if they had to use 
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them, behind the curtains. All of them were 
dressed up as if for a party, as they always 
were at night. The wops were all in new 
belted leather coats. 

“Let him go along,” said the one-armed 
man to the brother. He was running the 
expedition. They’d agreed to let him 
when they heard his proposition. ‘Slow 
up!’ he said to the kid, who was getting 
over-anxious already, chewing his gum, 
staring. A clever little driver, up to 
seventy-five miles an hour, but a kid just 
the same. “Just keep tailing along after 
him in the block behind.” 

For there wasn’t much of anything pass- 
ing on that street at night. There was no 
danger of losing him there. 

The car they were after turned left and 
then right into the boulevard, where there 
were more machines, and let out a little. 
But it was better for them out there, at 
that. He wouldn’t be so likely to look back 
and notice them. And they could see him 
plainly enough—that bright-blue color every 
time it flashed in and out a street light. 

‘But what the hell’s he doing with that 
car?”’ asked Angel-Face, stopping chewing. 

Feeney had nothing to say. He himself 
was watching, trying to understand, with 
all his wits, this new move of that old 
crook. 

“And what does that mean?” the kid 
driver asked him again. For instead of 
turning left, to go toward his flat, the man 
they were after kept straight on down the 
boulevard. ‘‘He’s letting her out,” said 
the young Italian, getting excited again. 

“Hold on, you fool! Wait!” said Feeney, 
keeping him back, a block behind. 

He was better than this generally, on an 
ordinary dynamiting job. But this was 
paying an Italian debt—for the death of 
his brother—and it had his nerves jumping. 

““He’s got speed to burn in that bus!” 
said one of the two in back, leaning forward 
in their leather coats, staring. 

“No, no! Not more’n this. They don’t 
make them,” said Fingo, the one straight 
back of Feeney. 

“Shut up!” said Feeney. He wasn’t 
going to have them start their chattering 
so early. 

They closed up and drove on, all staring 
out ahead. The car before them kept 
going straight on south still, moving faster, 
picking up every minute, as they got away 
from traffic and traffic cops. 

“Say, what the ” said the child- 
faced driver, the sentence stopping before 
the unexplained mystery of that hurrying 
car ahead, the unknown destination of its 
slippery driver. 

; Heeney had no more idea than anyone 
else. 

“Hold him, that’s all!’ he directed. 

“When are you going to draw up on 
him?” asked Fingo, getting anxious again 
for fear he would'slip them. 

“Draw up, you wop!” said Feeney. 
“Why should we draw up now when he’s 
doing everything we want him to, getting 
out every minute deeper into the sticks?” 

They chased along, over good roads still, 
faster and faster every minute now; by 
clumps of cheap, flimsy suburban stores, 
their dark shiny windows mirrors for their 
headlights. Between them square miles of 
cheap new bungalows lay scattered through 
weedy lots, and billboards staring vacantly 
across empty streets under the white street 
lamps. It was moonlight, but the moon 
was back under the clouds—thin clouds— 
and almost down. 

“Snap off the lights! Drop back!” 
Feeney directed the young driver in the 
leather coat beside him. ‘‘He’ll be less 
likely to see you, looking around.” 

He hated to do it. They were all scared 
to death for fear they would lose him once 
more. ; 

“Can we do it?”’ asked that Curly Wolf 
thing back of Feeney. 

“Sure, we can do it!’ said the other 
one—that Fingo—before Feeney could 
come back at him. He was responsible for 
the car. He had been the one that had 
stolen it and had it made over in the first 
place. ‘‘They’ll never beat this one. Never 
on this earth!” 

“Shut up!’’ said Feeney to them both. 

They had been going only about forty- 
five miles an hour up to date. But the 
man ahead was gradually speeding up. He 
had plenty of power, when he got ready to 
open it up, in that fancy new car of Smiling 
Geegan. It had been picked out for speed 
as well as its flashy looks. It was one of 
the cleverest makes in the country. 

More billboards flashed by; more flat 
acres of dark bungalows, smaller and 


Novemb, 
cheaper and sparser every mile. 
weedy countryside. Dim smo 
gan to appear, separate, in roy 
of strange huge organs; and b 
walls, pink under lonely street 
a smell of smudge and a blear¢ 
more blank pinkish brick wall 
white loneliness of the street ] 
billboards, sparser street ligh 
darkness—immersion in the 
night. 

“We'll be losing him yet,” 
voice of the Wolf, back of Fee; 

“Shut up!” said Feeney, s 
him under control. 

They were eating up the: 
fifty and fifty-five miles an ho 
car was getting down to wo 
Face, the kid brother of the 
stopped chewing now, set his 
into his gum, staring with the 
pack after the man they w 
They watched the lights of the 
a great yellow fan on the roa’ 
side, the intense red light in th 
wops were getting anxious, st 
ing Italian to one another. | 
them up. 

They flashed by the picket 
black-windowed houses of a co 
under the street light on the : 
pavement of the vacant busi 
switched around the corner 
after the blue car, leaving the1 
of a country policeman on the 
ing after them. 

The Italians were starting t] 
ing, cursing now in the excite 
had snapped on the lights agai 
ing the ironworks section. T) 
eter registered over sixty mi 
roared forward, pushing the 
yellow light before them. On} 
trees hissed by, a continuous | 
from their leaves. Then the tri) 
into bare fields. They bumpec| 
ing most of the road. If a 
them—let them crawl over! 

“Gee, he’s got speed there! 
Fingo, the thief and champioi 
they were driving. Even he 
anxious. Pi 

“Say, what’s that you've gol 
neck there?” Feeney ashe 
their minds off, keeping themu 
as much as he was able. 

It was the barrel of one of thi 
shotguns where the crazy guin 
leaning forward with it. 

“Hold it away, you chatt 
said Feeney viciously, and the 
broke into crazy laughter. 

He was out there ban 
sixty miles an hour—aln 
now—in that thing, with 
Italians and loaded pump 
mite. Good Lord, supp 
the road somewhere and hi 
hard! The roads were gett 
Bang—they hit a hole in th 
swayed all over the right of 

The Italians chattered in 
behind. The face of the ki 
grew set, desperate, worrle 
ahead was drawing away— 
than holding them. The ms 
had seen them, of course, lo 
ever he had been doing 
was running, thinking 


stepped on the gas full weigh 
old beast forward. They swu 
into the ditch before they si 
again. The Italians, mix 
other stuff, cackled in the d 
a crate of chickens overturn 
The race was on! 

He had no end of speed i 
He held them mile after mil 
ing alittle. It was likeag 
rangy, as finely adjusted as 
almost too finely. That 
Behind him they came 
other type of machine—h 
nosed, good for almost any 
and endless punishment. 

For miles—ten, thirty, fort 
after him, holding, with no 
only a trifling loss, through’ 
stretches; the Italians cursl 
their fantastic versions | 
names of the Deity, gone Di 
citement to early half-broken 

Little towns came and wel 
ing aisles of black, round t 
white fences suddenly start 
They skidded corners, bum) 
the jabbering Italians and 

; (Continued on Page 4 
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To the careful ageing and blending 
for which Tuxedo has always been 
noted, we have added — 


something entirely new 


—the guarantee that it is fresh wherever — 
whenever—you buy it. 
Tuxedo is now delivered to your dealer in small lots— 


even one dozen tins, if necessary. The cartons are dated 
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Watch This 


Column 
“The Kentucky Derby” 


HRILLING with sensations 
on land, on sea and in the 


air, UNIVERSAL’S great 


moving-picture, “The Ken- 
tucky Derby,” with Reginald 
Denny in the hero's réle, will 
grip old and young and keep 
themontheirtoesuntilthe end. 


“The Kentucky Derby” is an 
adaptation of Chas. T. Dazey’s 
famed stage play, “The Sub- 
urban,” which ran riot and 
broke records in nearly every 
theatre in this country many 
years ago. 


Doubtless thisis the most thrilling 
of all the turf dramas, and the 
action is laid in the blue-grass 
country where men love their 
horses almost as much as their 
sweethearts. The romance sur- 
rounding it will appeal strongly 
to everybody. It is one of the 
finest pictures UNIVERSAL has 


ever made. 


You will recall REGINALD 
DENNY as the young star who 
made such a hit in “‘ The Leather 
Pushers.”’ The picture was di- 
rected by King Baggot, who in- 
variably believes in the all-star 
cast. In my opinion he certainly 
selected one for this picture. 


By the way, here are some other 
new pictures you'll enjoy seeing 
—Gladys Walton in “The Lav- 
ender Bath Lady’”’; Edward 
(Hoot) Gibson in “‘ Ridin’ Wild’’; 
and Ralph Graves in ‘‘The 
Jilt’’—all Universals. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President 


1600 Bibhweo'} New York City 
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| (Continued from Page 38) 
dynamite in back into heaps, and straight- 
ened out and roared on again. The wops, 
crazier and crazier at each bump, were 
cursing Feeney now, together with every- 
thing under the sky and above; a pack in 
full yell, in fury over their escaping prey. 
Looking over at the face of the driver be- 
side him, Feeney saw now the tears start, 
roll down his smooth cheek—tears of rage 
and disappointment. He had forced her to 
the limit! He was still losing on the other 
car a little. 

“He’s slipping us! He’s slipping us!” 
called the two in the back seat at Feeney. 
“You done it! You done it!” 

Feeney did not answer them, but talked 
to the driver, steadying him. 

Suddenly they seemed to be gaining, he 
thought. They were! Then ahead of them, 
a half mile or so, the lights of the other car 
died out; the yellow fan upon the road, the 
ruby spark in the rear. 

The Italians started cursing more and 
more wildly. They had lost him, lost him, 
lost him! He had slipped them once more. 
Feeney had done it! They were weeping, 
cursing, chattering all the wild fantastic 
noises into which the low-class Italian 
twists the various English names for God. 

“Close up, you damned guinea black- 
birds!”’ said Feeney, checking them, staring 
ahead to see what this new trick, this new 
move of that slippery thing ahead could be. 

Before them they saw for an instant the 
glare of their own lights dance in the back 
window of the fleeing car, then suddenly 
disappear. The Italians were gone crazy 
now. 

““What—what the hell! You lose him! 
You! You!” 

That Angel-Face, that kid brother of the 
dead man, was weeping, great tears of rage 
and disappointment flooding his cheeks as 
he drove. The whole pack had gone wild, 
lost their minds entirely—all but one! 

“Slow up, you fool! Slow up!’’ Feeney 
yelled. For he thought at once that there 
could be one thing only. 

The brakes bit and squealed. 

“There!” said Feeney, pointing out the 
little crossroad to the right. 

They pulled up, pitching, grinding, 
squealing, back to the crossroad. There it 
was—what Feeney’s eye had got already— 
the blue car down the side road about fifty 
yards or so, standing still! 

“Keep down! Get out the other side!” 
directed Feeney. ‘“‘He’s all loaded!” 

He knew Diamond Mike couldn’t be so 
far away. The country was all just open 
fields, as bare as your hand. He didn’t 
think he could run, for it wasn’t so very 
dark. The moon was going—almost gone 
in the west. But the sky was good and 
clear now, all over. 

“Here! Back around! 
him!”’ he directed. 

And they threw the headlights on the 
blue car, covering it with their guns, ex- 
pecting a shot from him every minute. 
But nothing came. It stood there empty, 
apparently. 

“He ain’t there,’ whispered Angel-Face 
to Feeney, and the two with the®guns 
worked around it. 

“Gone!” they yelled. 

The side door was open.. The car was 
empty. They stood now by it, the brother 
weeping, the other two cursing Flynn, 
Feeney, the universe, in their gibbering 
English; a city pack at fault on a strange 
and unaccustomed trail. 

In the middle of the three, with their 
belted leather coats, stood the sharp-faced 
Feeney, trying to direct them. 

“Go on! Go after him! You take this 
side and you the other, and watch the 
fences!’’ he said, pushing them out. 

The two with the shotguns ran off down 
the dim yellow road. 

“You know what it was?”’ asked the kid 
driver, with his head and shoulders poked 
into the roadster, watching a gauge upon 
the dash. 

“What? A tire?” 

“His gasoline’s run out!” 

““Ah-hah,” said Feeney. ‘‘Say, look! 
You see that little clump of trees over 
there?’’ he asked, pointing to it, the only 
cover in sight. “‘You run and take a look 
at that.” 

He moved cautiously toward it, a dim 
figure against the faint green field. Feeney 
was alone. 


Turn in after 


‘xv 


HE one-armed man stood back behind 

the roadster, considering what he had 
just seen. He was no more of a hunter of 

| the woods or fields than they were, but he 
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had brains; and, besides, he had had that 
experience of the other man hunts in France. 

He stepped back to one side of the tour- 
ing car, reached in, got the materials he 
was seeking and stepped back behind the 
roadster again, arranging them, elaborating 
the thing he was making with those sticks 
of dynamite. His eyes were never off that 
spot he was watching—the two ends of 
that hiding place. 

He saw the Italians working on up the 
road, dim black spots; heard again the 
silence of the countryside at night. He let 
them go. He let them go purposely. It 
was his intention to be entirely alone with 
his quarry. 

The insects in the grass, which they had 
silenced, started their rasping again. 
barn owl in a tree back on the state road, 
reassured by the stillness, started filling 
it with his whimper. 

One-Fin Feeney, his pistol in his good 
hand, the fuses and the sticks of the ex- 
plosive pressed against his side by his false 
one, walked over to the small culvert that 
passed under the road ahead of the first car; 
to the fresh footprints at the bottom of 
the ditch at one side of it which he had seen 
under the rays of the first car’s headlight. 

They hadn’t seen it—the crazy wops; 
or thought that a thing like Flynn, soft as 
he was now, couldn’t run any distance 
through those open fields—wouldn’t even 
try, if he had the slightest chance of hiding. 
The most natural thing in the world would 
be for him to take the first cover he saw 
and duck into it. 

It was dry, the channel through the 
culvert, as all the small streams are in that 
country at that time of year—all dry ex- 
cept that one place, that little damp de- 
pression at one end that Flynn had had 
the bad luck to step in. 

Feeney stood over that end and could 
see plainly enough the broken weeds 
where that old fool had pushed in through 
them. He stepped to the other side and 
saw that there were no broken weeds there, 
and smiled. 

The whimper of the little owl from the 
tree on the main road, which had stopped 
again when he started moving, recom- 
menced. The moon was gone now—en- 
tirely. But far off, on the southwestern 
horizon, came very faintly the suggestive, 
sinister flashes of heat lightning—a very 
distant thunderstorm. 

Feeney stepped back to the side of the 
culvert which he had first examined and 
looked down into its opening from above. 
It reminded him of those days in France— 
the filthy trenches, the dugouts where you 
tossed in the noisy stuff after the Heinies. 
He stooped near, but not too near the open- 
ing of the little culvert, and spoke in a low 
easy voice. 

“You're the crafty guy, huh?” 

No answer. 

“That always slipped away!” 

No answer. 

“High and dry, huh?—with no gasoline! 
In a hole in*the ground!” 

But still no answer. 

“What a joke all around! What a fall- 
down after all these years! In a hole in the 
ground! Probably,” he jested, “it was 
just the crawler in you. ‘You had to crawl 
in—by nature, you poor old human snake!” 

The whimpering owl stopped again. He 
thought perhaps one of the Italians might 
be coming back, circling around that way. 
He looked west, but heard nothing, saw 
nothing but the faint intermittent flicker- 
ings of the far-distant storm. 

“Well, come on, Mike!”’ said the low 
jeering voice of the dynamiter finally. “It’s 
time to come out and take your medicine!” 

He stooped and laid down the material 
in his awkward artificial hand on the yellow- 
clay roadbed and started deliberately to 
light a match. 

“Bumping scabs was never like this,”’ he 
observed while he was doing so. ‘Never 
such a snap.” 

The match was lit on the box in his false 
hand. 

“Won’t you come out, Mike, please?” 
he asked in a mocking, wheedling voice, 
shading the match in the cup of his good 


hand, drawing it toward the long black. 


object like a stiff string in the other. ‘Oh, 
all right for you,”’ he continued in his mock- 
ing falsetto. 

No move, or answer—yet! 

“All right then, ” said the dynamiter i in 
a harder voice, ‘‘you poor old stiff, if you’ve 
got to have it!” 

Lighting the short unattached piece of 
fuse, bending down, he tossed it fizzing into 
the black mouth of the culvert. 


. like this?”’ he asked, and rubbe! 


Novemb, 


The sudden sound of imprec¢ 
from the interior, and of a bo 
scrambling to the culvert’s 0} 
above which One-Fin Feeney 
cat hunting in a meadow, had 
stood waiting, his heavy autom 
in his right hand. | 

“Take that! And that! An} 
said, striking repeatedly on t} 
fenseless head below. | 

“You're so fond of that,” he} 
ing down after he was done, 4 
like it?” 

He neither expected nor got 
And now he called aloud to th 

“Come back here!”’ he crie¢, 
satisfaction in his voice. “Iw 
you something!”’ 

The pack came running in,, 
another, back to where they say; 
ing leisurely, placing somethir) 
object lying in the shadow of| 
one end of a small culvert. 

“He’s got him! 


dead Italian, a happy boyish sn 
on his young, smooth, tear-sta 

“Look out! Look out! §t 
cried the big Fingo. 

“Soup!” remarked the curly. 
seeing what the one-armed mai 

The leather-coated figures, | 
firearms, stood back, watching | 
man preparing for the thing { 
days his soul had hungered—ar, 


what he intended to do. 
move back the autos first, an 
gas from our car into the 
ready!” 

“Sure! Take your time,” s} 
armed man, bending over, wot! 
prostrate figure i in the dry bed 
channel out of the culvert. 

Now that the tenseness of 


marked than ever. 

“Plenty of time,’ he said, | 
and then bending down, watch} 
below, rearranging the dynami 

They hurried, pushing awa 
getting ready to start at one} 
thing was done. The glare ot 
lights grew dimmer, lighted onij 


in deep shadow. Occasionally, 
light of the distant storm da! 
black horizon, more distinct no 


up again, lighted a cigarette, ¢ 
match away, waited. 
‘“When you get ready, ” he t) 
at ee hurried, anxious to {i 
an 
“All right, One-Fin! All | 
called at last—that big Fingo-| 
of deep respect. 
The young Angelo came nea' 
rest, his smooth boyish face | 
with happy expectation, his ja 
feverishly on his gum. 
“Go on back, you!’’ comman 
“They won’t know him | 
that—after the three sticks, 
that Curly Wolf, that cheap | 
showing off how bad he was. 
“T’ll say they won’t!”’ echoe 
“Go on back!” said Feeney (| 
made them go and leave him wil 
“So I’m half a man?” saic! 
miter to his prostrate enna bi 
the shadow. ‘I wasn’t enough 
He stooped down still more. 
“What do you think now? I} 


artificial hand insultingly ai acti 
conscious man’s face. 


paid killer. 

“You don’t say anything,” 
in his monologue to the uncons 
beneath him, and waited fo 
nervous laughter of the Italian: 

They stopped again, intent 
move; watched him in the! 
light from the cars, outlined no\ 
when the flashes of the sile 
and threw back the silho 
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1924 Series Coupe 


Jor five $1445 


Only the matchless skill of Fisher could 
design a close-coupled five-passenger Coupe 
so wonderfully beautiful, yet so generous in 
interior proportions. The rear seat is as com- 
fortable as a davenport; the two front seats 
offer the luxurious ease of fine Pullman chairs. 


Mohair plush upholstery is used throughout ; 
twelve inch springs cushion the seats; wide 
doors swing on four substantial hinges; large 
plate glass windows [operated mechanically} 
afford unobstructed vision. 


There is a cowl ventilator, of course, as well 
as a dome light, adjustable visor, rear-view 
mirror, double windshield cleaner, secure door 
locks, snubbers, and nickel trunk bars — ap- 
pointments usually found only on far costlier 
cars. Nonvskid cord tires are standard equip- 
ment, and a convenient space is provided for 
a trunk if one is desired. 


All Prices f. 0. b. at Factory 


Roadster - - --- - - $ 975 
Touring Car - - - - - 995 
Sport Car - - - - - - 1165 
Coupe, Two-Passenger - - 1185 
Coupe, Five-Passenger - - 1445 
Sedan - «© = -= + -=+- 1545 
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Beaut ifu l in A LPP eavance 


Correct in Design 


In the eyes of both artist and engineer, the New Oakland is a car 
of extraordinary charm. The appearance of its new 1923 bodies, 
and the design of its six-cylinder mechanism, satisfy both the laws 
of beauty and of fine engineering. s* Eight years of Oakland 
experience in building sixes exclusively—together with the re- 
search and engineering facilities of the General Motors Labora- 
tories—have gone into this remarkable New Oakland. s* These 
facilities, with this experience and this ability, have produced 
a car that faithfully embodies the purpose of its makers to build 
the finest light-six in the world—a car powered with an engine 
so good that its performance is guaranteed in writing for 15,000 
miles. s# You can drive this New Oakland Six anywhere, se- 
renely confident in its mastery of every road and motoring con- 
dition; you can park it in any company with the comforting 
assurance that it will be one of the most beautiful cars present. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“My shirts showed 
Dad how I dress 


well at low cost” 


“Went home last week and 
ran into a lecture on extray- 
agance. 

“*Think you can afford expen- 


sive custom-made shirts?’ Dad 
demanded. 
“He had me guessing. I just 


stuttered. 

“That shirt you have on just 
shouts Luxury!’ was his next 
shot. ‘Material; fit; workman- 
ship, everything!’ 

“Then I laughed — and he got 
red. But he calmed down when 
I opened my bag and showed him 
the Emery label on all my shirts. 

‘Now Dad wears Emery Shirts, 
too.” 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 
Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanced 
—stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above the cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeve and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 


for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely stitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. And 
many other refinements of finish. 


Emery Shirts are sold at better class 
shops—$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 
will see that you are served promptly on 
receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neck-band size, sleeve 
length and color preferences. W. M. 
Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers of 
Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
darkness. Drawn back, they heard him 
speaking down into the dark before him, 
where he knelt at the edge of the little 
bank. 

“Well, here goes, Mike,’’ he addressed 
the unseen figure under him, ‘“‘for what 
I promised you! 

“T told him that I’d get him before I got 
through—with this!’’ he explained to the 
group behind him, now lifting his pale pink 
hand. ‘“‘ Watch this one,” he called back to 
them where they stood gazing, his spirits 
risen again to the jesting point. “Watch 
this!”” he called back to the half circle 
arranged, in their sleek, belted, tawny 
coats, like a chorus of some fantastic min- 
strel show—and as serious-faced. 

SON) ow then, watch me closely, ladies and 
gents,’’ said the maimed man in a mimicry 
of the barking of a street faker about to 
begin a performance. ‘“‘Keep your eye 
closely on me, on what I am about to 
demonstrate, without apparatus or para- 
phen-alia or any trick or subterfuge of any 
kind to deceive!” 

Raising his pink hand deliberately to be 
seen, he lowered it again. He then reached 
a match from the safety-match box in his 
right hand to the slow-closing thumb and 
first finger of the -artificial one. They 
closed painfully over it as the Italians’ 
sudden laughter rose—and ceased! 

“Without apparatus or para-phen-alia— 
to deceive!”’ said the voice once more. 

Advancing the safety-match box he held 
it nearer to his stiff hand with the crook- 
edly and insecurely held match. He struck 
it on the box. Poorly held, it escaped the 
semirigid fingers and was lost unlighted on 
the ground. An excited laugh came from 
the leather-coated Italians, and died into 
another silence as he tried again. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he repeated, 
“without apparatus or para-phen-alia of 
any kind to confuse or deceive!” 

With slow and careful fingers he closed 
upon a second match with his unnatural 
hand, conveyed it against the side of 
the match box in perfect silence. The faint, 
steady light from the car lamp struck one 
side of his crouching figure. Far off the 
soundless thunderstorm flashed like some 
infernal fire below the last black rim of the 
earth. The light of the match came up. 
The Italians stood breathless. Slowly and 
gradually he lowered it toward the ditch 
before him 

It was time he did. The man below him 
moved slightly, muttered something, like 
one trying to rouse himself from a sleep. 

“Just a minute!’”’ said the maimed 
man to him. “Just a minute—and you'll 
have it!” 

He held the match to the end of the fuse, 
the Italians drawing back as he did so. 
Back of them, in the roadway, the little 
barn owl, encouraged by their stillness, 
gave another whimper. They crossed them- 
selves, half consciously—all the three in the 
yellow coats as they heard it—yet kept 
their fascinated eyes straight ahead. 

The fuse, lighted, started its moving 
flame. The Italians jumped still farther 
back. The man with the explosive against 
him moved again in the ditch, babbled in 
his returning consciousness. It seemed to 
Feeney, bending down, looking him over 
for the last time, that he was trying to 
something about pearls— 
pearls—half the pearls. Feeney remem- 
bered now that he was saying something— 
it must have been that—when he first came 
crawling, his voice smothered, out of that 
culvert. 

“Yeah,” said the maimed man, watching 
the moving trail of fire with exaggerated 
calm. “Pearls and diamonds—and golden 
harps for you!” 

He looked back. 

“Get back! Farther!’ he called to the 
Italians, and walked back deliberately him- 
self. The fuse was pretty short. 


xVI 


Ape two—man and girl—came out from 
the dimly lighted old passenger coach of 
the branch line, from the uncomfortable 
dozing figures, the smell of oranges and 
cinders and human bodies, into the night 
air, onto the deserted country station plat- 
form, with its three clear, lonely, incan- 
descent lights; stood watching the train 
go out. 

pelts some different out here,’’ observed 
the man’s voice, a voice with the high pitch 
of illness. 

“It’s wonderful,”’ said the slow, deep 
voice of the woman, after a moment with- 


| out speaking. 
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“Yes, it’s great.” 

The train was disappearing, yellow and 
black, into the night. There was no one at 
the station to take them and their hand 
baggage. 

“The nearest way is down the track—if 
you think you can walk it,” said the man. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” teplied the girl, 
looking back at him in the night. “I’m 
good for it.” 

They started down the track, their un- 
accustomed feet on the cinders and railroad 
ties. The smell! of the night, the clean 
smell of the ripened year, followed the 
passing of the soft-coal smoke of the engine. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?’”’ asked the girl. 
“So big and still and clean, sort of.” 

“That’s it,’”’ said the man’s nervous voice. 
“Clean! Clean!” 

“So different from everything back 
there!” 

“That sty!” said the man, and stopped 
as if reminded of something. 

” he said after a minute. 


“You know the first thing I want you to 
do for me—out here?” 

“No. What?” came the voice of the 
woman whom he had by the arm, guiding 
her, in her fancy shoes, over the roadbed’s 
roughness. 

“You've still got those pearls?” his 
voice sharpening. 

“T didn’t think!’’ returned the girl 
quickly. “I didn’t have time—to get them 
back. I couldn’t—before I started!” 

“T don’t want you to give them back,” 
he said deliberately. 

They both stopped now, facing each 
other in the dimness. The moon had just 
gone down. Far over, below the horizon in 
the west, there was a distant thunderstorm. 

“T don’t want you to send them back,”’ 
the man’s voice repeated slowly. ‘‘That 


wouldn’t fix it.” 


“I know,” said the girl humbly. “I 
know. I shouldn’t have taken them in the 
first place. But it seemed so different back 
there! But never in the world 

“Don’t! Don’t! I’m not blaming you, 
Mary. Not a bit. I know better. You're 
wonderful! Everything that’s straight and 
good! You’re perfect!’’ said the boy. 
“And I always want you to be—just that!” 

“What?” 

“Perfect.” 

“Oh!” said the girl with a little note of 
disquiet in her voice. 

“That’s why I want you to do that— 
just what you showed me yourself must be 
done to square yourself, to make every- 
thing all right; to start clean, entirely, 
without owing anybody anything. I want 
you to do just what you showed me so 
plainly had to be done—to fix it up all 
right.” 

“‘T showed you?” 

“Yes. How wemust pay him back every- 
thing they cost him. Square it absolutely!” 

“Oh!” she said faintly, recognizing at 
once her own argument, the specious ex- 
cuse she had invented on the spur of the 
moment in the restaurant to defend her 
keeping of the pearls. 

“I knew right away,” he said with the 
conviction of a boy in love, “that you had 
the only answer; that that’s what we must 
do—pay him back, the whole thing, owe 
him nothing, start all square.” 

“But—but we have so little money 
now—to start on.” 

“Don’t, Mary!” hereprovedher. “‘Don’t 
go back now on the one thing we’ve got 
to do—to start right! That you know we 
have!” 

“But if we have to have doctors—for 
you?” she suggested anxiously. 

“We'll get one somehow.” 

She was silent for a minute; overargued 
out of her own mouth. 

‘And we'll send him the check for it just 
as soon as we can get his address.” 

““What’ll we do,” she stammered finally, 

“with—with the pearls?” 

“That’s it,’ said the boy admiringly. 
“T knew you ‘d think of that too.” 

“What?” 


“Will you give them to me—now?”’ he 
asked her. 
“Why—why—yes.” 


“To get rid of?” 

“To get rid of!” 

“Yes,’’ he said, his voice sharpenir, 
a rid of—now! To start clean! ; 

“But,” she started—‘“‘ but —=” 

“T never could bear them,” he b 
his voice hurrying, sharpening. “ 
could see them. Every time I’d g¢ 
against your flesh I’d think of that + 

“Don’t!” she said. “Don’t!” ¢ 
them hurriedly from her neck. — 

““Here,”’ she said, holding them - 
“But what 

“You hear that?” he asked her, 

She listened through the night 
silent, it’seemed, for the glimpses ¢; 
fire beyond the horizon— the 
thunderstorm. She heard the go 
water. 

“Tt’s the river,’”’ he said to hem 4 
beneath the railroad, up here just 
dred yards or so.’ 

“Oh!” she exclaimed again. 

“Come on,”’ he told her, his Voic\ 
ened clearly now into a new p 
led the way to a trestle over the li 
stream. a 

“‘Here—on this side,’”’ he told he 
ing her arm, steadying her feet 
board that went across the trestle ; 
track walkers. “Get it?” 

Ty Css ‘ 

He stopped in the middle of the| 
putting down the larger bag—the ;| 
that he was carrying. 

“The damned things!” he said 
sharp shrillness in his sick-man’s) 
“How I hate them! Just to touch 3 


went the fitful light of the far-distani} 
the alternately lifted and conceale| 
zon. He broke the string finally, } 
toward the unguarded side of the 


water underneath. There was a qj 
satisfaction in it, now it had start 
crunching, in a way, the man w) 
given the things! He tugged at thi 
again with straining pleasure. The! 
knots upon the silk between the: 
He forced them by. 
“There! Theret There!” he ¢ 
he let one after the other fall into th 
She stood silent until they were a 
every one, into the unseen blacknes 
stream. 
“There!’”’ he said for the last tim 
the accent of a man who has sati}? 
the full a great hate. 
Looking, she could see against tl! 
glow of the intermittent lightnin: 
grow less contorted, calmer. “No 
start—clean—all clean!” he said 
phantly. 
She said nothing. f 
“Kiss me, Mary!” he comman¢ 
now, putting his arm about her. “| 
why—you’re trembling,’ he sai( 
over! What makes you?’ | 
“T’m so glad, that’s all,” she to 
‘so glad it’s all over; that we'll s! 
clean—like you say.’ 
He held her close to him, folded s 
in his arms, crying softly. All at « 
felt her start. 
“Listen!’’ she asked. “Did yo 
that?” 
“No. . 
“Like an explosion! Far, far ol 
“Tt must have been that storm 0 
yonder.” . 


” 


wa 

y ti was, though,” he told her. “1 
have been. Come on. It may be 
over this way—you can ’t tell 
she’ll be waiting for us,’ "he adde 
dering where we are.’ 

They picked up their hand bi 
walked along, the man steadying h 
panion in her fragile shoes. 

“Tt will be different, won’t it?” 8 
to him earnestly, her shoulder warm | 
his. ‘All different.” 

“Absolutely!” 

“T’m glad you did it,’’ she told 

“about those pearls. Tm glad 
gone. We’ ll start new and clean—in 
thing!” 

“You bet we will!” 

“And you'll get well—all well 

“You bet I will! Everything go¢ 
from now on!”’ said the man. 

The two dark figures, with thel 
and hand satchel, went down # 
through the sweet, clean-seem ed ¢ 
night. 

(THE END) 


At the theatre and on time to the 
minute! Trip perfect—swift and smooth 
along up-town streets; stop—start—stop 
—dash ahead—through down-town 
trafic; then the halt before the entrance. 
How important on such occasions to have 
your car’s performance certain and de- 
: pendable. Any mechanical trouble would 
cause you the height of embarrassment. 
To have the most certain and depend- 
able bearing performance always, make 
sure when you buy your car that it is 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
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Tie One! 


Man, that’s the only way 
you'll ever learn how you 
suffered with the old wrinkling, 
bunching, flannel lined four- 
in-hand. It’s the only way 
you ll appreciate the comfort of 


Made Without Flannel 
Lining, Padding, Wadding 


Slip through the tightest collar 
freely. Note the knot—tight- 
tying, snug-setting. Wear for 
months; press out like new. No 
flannel inside. All silk—double 
the usual quantity and quality. 
Double wear, double value. 


Labe 91.00 


Wearplus Junior for boys — 


Red Label—75 cents 


Guaranteed to satisfy or your money 
back. Wear one with your new soft 
collars. 


Standard Neckwear Company 
Boston - - - - = New York 
America's Largest Men's Neckwear House 


Label’ 91.00 
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ETHELDA AND 


The man in the worsted coat allowed 
that the lady on the pinto was sure a thing 
of beauty and grace and a joy forever, and 
had a little the edge over the Queen of 
Sheba and Lillie Langtry and most of the 
ladies in their class. 

“But as for being the beautifullest I ever 
seen,” says Tice Bradway, ‘‘I’m here to 
declare that she ain’t a patch on you. 
She’s all right, and even more so, a ways 
off from where you happen to be; but 
stack her up alongside you and she’s shy 
about three-quarters of a stack.” 

“You're forgetting something I told 


| you,” says Ethelda sort of reproving; and 


then she looked around and seen me and 
told me howdy with a smile that would 
have made it plain to anybody that she’d 
just been a-pining for me.. To make it 
plainer yet, she ast Tice to: change seats 
with me. 

“T’d do even that for you if I thought it 
would be for your happiness,” says Tice; 
“‘but the fact is I’ve got a bad case of rheu- 
matism in my changing-over knee.” 

“T’d lift him over so’s the rheumatism 
wouldn’t hurt him a particle, only that I’ve 
got a friend here with me that it wouldn’t 
be polite to leave,” says I. ‘‘Let me make 
you acquainted with Mr. Virgil Breslow, 
Miss Duke,”’ I says. 

“I’m pleased to meet you,”’ says Virge, 
solemn and polite. 

“Honest, you don’t look it,” says Eth- 
elda, with her best dimple and giving him 
a nod. 

“You can’t always tell,’’ says Virge. 
“Hello, Tice! Enjoying yourself?” 

“T should orate I am,”’ says Tice, beam- 
ing joyfully. ‘“‘Mighty poor excuse for a 
show though, ain’t it?’’ He winked at me. 

“It certainly seems like it was, so far,” 
Virge agrees. 

“T allowed it would,” says Tice. ‘‘Haw- 

” 


| haw! 


“But I’m sure glad if it’s any diversion 
to your mind,” Virge continues. ‘‘You’ve 
got it set too hard and steady on work. If 
you’d sort of relax and rest up oftener, and 
take more sleep in the daytime than what 
you do, I wouldn’t worry about you so 
much.” 

“That’s your great weakness, worrying 
about us boys losing sleep and overwork- 
ing,’ says Tice with a grin. 

Then he turns to Ethelda, who had faced 
about to watch the performance in the 


| ring. To tell the truth, it wasn’t no great 
| shakes as a performance, and I ‘didn’t 


blame Virge for what he said about the 
various acts; but all the same you never 
seen two people who had a better time than 
what Ethelda and Tice had, to all appear- 
ances, and Virgil’s remarks was far from 
being a wet blanket to their rejoicements. 


| Every once in a while Ethelda would turn 


around and give us a radiant smile, and 
once she offered us some of the peanuts 
that Tice had been lavishing on her; but 
Virge got gloomier and gloomier with every 
smile, and when she offered the peanuts he 
shook his head and frowned. 

“T didn’t know but what you was hun- 
gry,” says Ethelda, smiling bright as 
ever. ‘Just eat a few. You’ll feel better, 
maybe.’”’ 

“‘No, ma’am, I wouldn’t choose any, 
thank you kindly,” says Virge. “‘I et my 
dinner a while ago.” 

Tice whispered in her ear and she gig- 
gled. I don’t say but what it was{a kind 
of an aggravating thing to witness, and it 
wasn’t the first time Tice had done it— 
closer than was necessary, seemed to me, so 
that one of those little wisps of shining hair 
brushed his cheek. Virge got right up. 

“T’ve had about enough of this here,” 
he says. ‘‘You don’t need to move. I can 
get apast you.” 

Ethelda turned around. 

“Why, you aren’t going already, Mr. 
Breslow!’’ she says in her sorrowfullest 
tones and making her eyes big and coaxing. 

Virge allowed that he’d got to ’tend to 
something he’d forgot. 

“Tt’s a date with the Circassian lady,”’ 
says Tice. ‘‘She promised him she’d give 
him her photograph.” 

Virge gave him a look that was real un- 
friendly, and then stumbled and squeezed 
along the row to the aisle and the exit. His 
intentions was to go to my barn, where he 
had left his horse in charge of my deputy, 
and then ride back to the ranch, where it 
was good and quiet and free from silly gig- 
gling girls with little curls on the napes of 


(Continued from Page 7) 


their necks and wide, innocent eyes; and 
where, by ginger, if any no-account, loaf- 
ing Smart Aleck got gay and gave him lip 
he could take such a person and cuff him 
to a peak and then knock the peak off 
without being considered rough and ungen- 
tlemanly and making public disturbances. 
Them was his intentions. 

Well, there wasn’t any vast crowds out- 
side the tent; but there was a fair sprin- 
kling of folks that was either figuring on 
taking in the evening performance and 
wanted to start in gradual with the side 
shows and other allurements, or them that 
was broke or didn’t approve of circuses and 
wouldn’t encourage them by spending 
money on anything more sinful than pop 
corn and lemonade. A small mob of these 
folks was blocking Virge’s way, and as he 
pushed into it he seen that the center of 
attraction was a big putty-faced feller with 
a little table. He was wearing a panama 
hat that he had forgot to have cleaned that 
year, and a thick mustache that was black 
where the red didn’t show through. He 
must have been wealthy, because he sported 
a large-size diamond in the bosom of his 
green-striped shirt, and he had been offer- 
ing all kinds of money to anybody in the 
crowd that could locate a pea that he had 
got hid under one of three shells on the 
table, when it was as plain as the nose on 
your face that he had put it under the 
middle shell. d 

Virge elbowed up close and made out 
that there was a sort of an argument be- 
twixt this feller and a little dried-up old 
man with long chin whiskers similar to an 
aged billy goat. The feller behind the table 
was evidently getting peevish, and wound 
up by advising the old man to shet his fool 
mouth and go home to his cows. Virgil 
thought that was mighty good advice, too, 
even if it wasn’t give in a tackful manner. 

“Pardner,”’ says the old man, sort of 
mild and gentle, ‘“‘I reckon you’ll have to 
excuse me pestering you; but I don’t feel 
to close my mouth ontil you pay me that 
fifty dollars that’s a-coming to me. If I 
went home afore that I couldn’t look my 
cows in the face and feel that I had their 
respect. That pea was under the shell that 
I said it was under when I made the bet 
with you. What you done with it after that 
ain’t no concern of mine. Consequente- 
mentally, you lose, and when a true gentle- 
man loses he pays. I hate to force my 
views on you thisaway, but them’s my 
views.”’ 

There was a _tough-looking hombre 
standing alongside the old man and he 
put in right there. 

“‘Chase yourself, grandpa,’ he says, 
catching the old man by the arm and giving 
it a jerk. ‘“‘I seen that play, and that 
gentleman win and you lose, fair and 
square, and if you want any more than that 
you'll get it, but you won’t like it. This 
way out!” 

He gave the old man’s arm another jerk 
and swung him around. Grandpa swung 
awful easy, but he somehow got a clutch 
on the fellow’s collar and one of his 
spindling old legs got tangled up with the 
feller’s legs and tripped him so’s he hit 
the ground right hard and sudden with 
his back. Grandpa followed that up by 
stumbling so’s the toe of his boot brought 
up against the feller’s head; then he 
whirled just in time to see Virge Breslow 
grab the man with the panama, who had 
been trying to make a sneak. 

“T’ll take care of him!” squeals grandpa. 
“Let him go and watch out for that lad 
with the club.” 

He came up like a little whiskered whirl- 
wind and took charge of the sport with the 
panama as Virge let him go to dodge a tent 
peg and land a haymaker on the jaw of the 
man, who had made a pass with it. From 
that on things was too mixed and sort of 
complicated to keep track of. Virge got a 
glimpse of grandpa and the panama going 
to the ground together, and then he was too 
busy with his own occupations to notice 
anything else. There was a mess of the 
circus hands come up on the run, and clost 
behind them was Bert Ames, the town 
marshal, and a few public-spirited, two- 
fisted citizens of Blueblanket that he had 
yelled to; and, as the feller says, the scene 
that ensued beggared description, the more 
so because they wasn’t quiet about it; 
and the ruckus attracted the attention of 
the folks in the big tent, who wasn’t long 
in deciding which show promised the most 
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é Nobody p¥ 
gun, as it happened, but there wa, 
lively swinging of various blunt « 
ments in that five or ten minutes or | 
hour, whatever it was, and there w 


and unanimously decided that they; 
give the animals all the room they 
to roam around in. 

Virgil Breslow was one of the ; 
leave the lot. He got up from hi 
fortable seat on the strong man, wi 
freely admitted that he had aplenj 
resumed his journey to the barn, a’ 
where the gory warriors was having ¢ 
reunions with their womenfolks| 


and they was proud of their boss, t! 
he had handled himself in the frac) 
they aimed to let him know that thi 
He might bea this, that or the othern 
ranch, with no bowels of compassion) 
men when there was work, neces;! 
unnecessary, to be done; but he w) 
a number-one, gilt-edge, ramping, § 
curly-tailed wolf when it came to ali 
and-tumble free-for-all. They assur) 
of that. 

Virge cut the congratulations shi 
made inquiries concerning the Fh} 
casualties. Not that he cared a da 


they all got killed, only there wat 
beef cattle to be gathered to ship} 
eighteenth and this day’s lost té 
make up. 

“Bill Joyce is out gathering beet 
now—to put on his eye,’ says Gene’ 
Hopkins, though—well, Joe got | 
crack on the cabeza and the boys ! 
him to the Eagle Bird ya | 

“Why ain’t you two there looking 


hump to keep up with him, He sto}? 
the door and told Gene and He} 
hustle and get Doe Graling on th! 
jump, and then he pushed inside, to § 
Hopkins with his head tied up, sti 
at the end of the bar and holding up 
of something as if it wasn’t no exert! 
him whatever. What was more, eve! 
in the place was lined up similar; ant 
middle of the row, with his head bi 
his coat and vest tore half off of hi 
no shirt to speak of, was the little o 
with the whiskers who had start 
trouble. 

“Hold on!’”’ shouts this venerable 
crow. ‘‘Here’s another friend justi 
Belly up, pardner. Everybody dri 
I’m the local branch 


with both hands. out. 3 
around I’d kiss you,’’ he says. “ 
know your honored name, but it 
that’s a-going to be wrote on my h 
letters of enduring marble a foot h 
““My name’s Breslow, of the Fly 
Mr. Duke,” says Virge. ‘‘I’ll just té 
with you and then I want to talk wi 
a spell.” 
“Tt’s perfectly mutual and 2 
says grandpa. “I’ve got lil’ 
talk over with you. All set, ¢ 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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SINGLE-SIX 
FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 


Packard has given an entirely new and momen- 
tous meaning to the term ‘‘ease of control’’, as 
applied to the Single-Six. 


Specifically, Packard has all but completely 
eliminated the use of gear-shift and clutch. 


So long as the Single-Six is barely rolling, a 
shift out of high gear is unnecessary—and the 
pick-up is lively and smooth, steady and strong. 


Braking is more safely and comfortably done 
with the clutch engaged. De-clutching be- 
comes necessary only when gears are changed 
or a full stop is made. 


Packard engineers actually recommend that the 
Single-Six be kept in high gear with clutch 


engaged as long as the car is in motion. 


The owner of any fine car might feel entitled 
to expect such ease of control— but it is not 
appreciated to the full until one has experienced 
it in the Packard Single-Six. 


To achieve such results implies the past-mastery 
of engineering design, and the high degree of 
manufacturing skill and precision and experi- 
ence inseparably linked with the name Packard. 


Five-Passenger Touring, 82485 ; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport Model, 82650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, 
83275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, 83325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, 83575; at Detroit 
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Blazing 
the 
Way! 


Sundstrand pioneered 
many of todays adding 
machine advancements 


USINESS has given ample proof 
that it appreciates Sundstrand’s 
many achievements. For example, 
Standard Oil Company, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., International Har- 
vester Company and many other lead- 
ers use 15 to 100 Sundstrands each. 
Sundstrand pioneered in attaining 
ideal shape, size and weight for desk 
use and portability. Sundstrand de- 
veloped simple 10-key operation and 
a natural, logical keyboard. This in- 
creases speed and saves lost hand 
motion. 

Sundstrand originated complete 
one-hand control, leaving left hand 
free to follow column of figures or 
turn checks. Sundstrand perfected 
automatic column selection. You au- 
tomatically put units under units, tens 
under tens, etc. No need to ever 
hunt for columns. 

Finally, Sundstrand originated eas- 
ier correction methods, and developed 
simple, rapid multiplication. This 
again speeds the work and broadens 
adding machine usefulness. 

For nearly a decade these and other 
Sundstrand features have been tested. 
Today records of remarkable per- 
formance are common. That Sund- 
strand does speed figure work and 
cut costs is now a proved fact. ‘“‘The 
re-orders tell the story.” 

Let us show you. Write for free 
catalog and leaflet—‘‘Testimony.”’ 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Sundsttand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


Sundstrand Sales and Service Stations 
throughout the United Statesand Canada 


163B 


One key for each figure —10 in all 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
Then here’s happy days and success to the 
pea crop! Skoll!” 

He tossed it off and then reached up and 
put his arm around Virge’s shoulder and 
zigzagged him over to a table at the far 
end of the room. 

“Breslow, I got back my fifty dollars,” 
he says. ‘‘That tinhorn let me have it 
back.”’ 

“That’s good!”’ says Virge. “‘And now 
how about you and me going home?”’ 

‘It’s good, but there’s better still,”’ says 
the old man. ‘‘When I took it, it was in a 
roll and I didn’t make no deductions nor 
refunds. I figured that any sum or sums 
left over the fifty was due to me account of 
personal injuries and internal shock and 
libel damages, not to mention that I got a 
suspicion that his money wasn’t come by 
honest, and I felt it was my duty as an 
honest citizen to deprive that pea-shifting 
robber of his nefarious working capital and 
devote it to relieving suffering and sech- 
like good works. I’ve give drink to them 
athirst three times in the last ten minutes, 
and I got this left.” 

He went down into his jeans and com- 
menced hauling out greenbacks by the 
handful. 

“Deducting my fifty, half of this here is 
yours,”’ he says to Virge. ‘‘I’m a just man, 
and I figure I wouldn’t have got a cent if it 
hadn’t been for you. And don’t you think 
it’s because I’m full. It’s my justness; it 
ain’t my deplorable condition.” 

“You put that money right back into 
your pocket,” Virge told him, ‘‘and then if 
you'll tell me where is the rig you come to 
town in we’ll go get it and I’ll side you a 
part of the way home while we figure 
what’s best to do with this here wealth.” 

Right then and there Rodney Duke and 
Tice Bradway come in, both of them show- 
ing signs of battle. They looked around 
until they seen the old man and Virge, and 


| then they made a bee line for the table. 


“Hello, paw!’’ says Rodney. ‘Paw, 
maw’s looking for you.” 

“You go tell your maw that I’ll be 
around pretty soon,’’ says the old man. 
“‘T’ve got business on hand now.” 

“Tf I was you I’d rather let the business 
wait than let maw wait,’”’ says Rodney. 

The old man looked kind of worried. 

‘‘Well, mebbe I’d better,” he says. Then 
he cocked a fighting eye on Tice, who had 
sort of sniggered. ‘‘You in on this, young 
feller?’’ he inquires. 

“Miss Ethelda asked me to help Rodney 
find you,” says Tice. ‘‘She and Mrs. Duke 
is both real anxious about you, Mr. Duke, 
Sipig 
Mr. Duke made a few remarks and 
looked around for his hat, and then remem- 
bered that he’d left it on the circus lot. 
Then he noticed that the rest of his apparel 
wasn’t in no condition for ladies’ company 
and concluded he’d stay right where he was 
and let. Rodney take the folks home. 
Rodney explained that he’d got a rig of his 
own to drive and a previous engagement to 
drive it. Then Tice proposed that he’d go 
out and try to break into Walt Knowlton’s 
clothing store and get Mr. Duke a new 
outfit; which, after some argument, he 
done, expending the whole of the fifty dol- 
lars the old man gave him. Even then they 
made a late start. First off, Mr. Duke ob- 
jected to the pattern of what Tice had 
brought him and abused the young man 
something shameful; and when the boys 
got him pushed and pulled into the gar- 
ments he was bound and determined he’d 
climb up on the bar to look in the mirror 
and see how the pants set, and they finally 
had to let him do it. Then when they got 
him outside he wouldn’t go a step without 
Virge going along. He said he needed 
Virge’s good right arm to support him, 
account of a dizziness that sometimes 
struck him when he went out of a hot room 
into the cold air, it being as cold as eighty- 
two in the shade just then. Tice offered his 
good right arm, but the old man turned on 
him real savage, intimating that a man that 
had Mr. Bradway’s poor taste in gent’s 
suitings and didn’t know,a decent fit from 
a third stroke of paralysis was the rottenest 
kind of a reed to lean on. Furthermore, 
Virge was his friend, his preserver and his 
benefactor, and he allowed that Mrs. Duke 
and his daughter Ethelda would want 
to embrace him with tears of gratitude. 

Well, they didn’t shed a single tear. 
Particularly Mrs. Duke didn’t. She told 
Virge that she thought he was in big busi- 
ness, leading a poor, weak-minded old man 
astray, and she’d thank him not to talk to 
her, because she had eyes in her head and 


‘go,’ he says. 
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a nose to smell with and you couldn’t fool 
her. She didn’t want to hear anything 
more out of Mr. Duke either. She wanted 
him to climb right into that wagon and— 
no, she wasn’t going to trust him with the 
reins; she’d drive herself. 

She started to get into the wagon, with 
Tice Bradway helping her every pound 
that he was able and with tender care. Virge 
was turning to go when he felt a hand on 
his arm, and, looking round, seen Ethelda, 
with her blue eyes just a-dancing. She 
couldn’t hardly speak, account of her emo- 
tion getting tangled up with her language, 
and Virge wasn’t any too well pleased 
about it, not seeing anything particular 
amusing; but he stood still and stiff while 
Ethelda wiped her eyes, tried to speak, and 
then at the sight of his face broke out again. 

“Oh, me, oh, my!” she says at last. 
“Mr. B-B-Breslow, don’t mind maw, 
p-please! She—she’s just mad at paw. 
Don’t you get mad too. We’re all m-much 
obliged to you, and a 

““Ethelda!’’ says maw. 

““And—and you come and see paw like 
he wants you to. Yes, maw.” 

She gave him her hand, and Virge was 
real surprised at the way it felt to hold 
Ethelda Duke’s hand, even for a couple of 
seconds. He was sorry to see that she 
shook hands with Tice Bradway, too, and 
when she kissed her brother Rodney good- 
by Virge felt—well, he didn’t exactly know 
how he felt, and when the wagon rolled 
away he was still studying on it. 

“Well, boss, what do you think of my 
girl?’’ Tice Bradway asked him. 

Virge woke up. 

“Are you right sure she is your girl?”’ he 
asks. “‘ Does she know it?” 

Tice was honest about it. 

“T wouldn’t say for sure,” he answers. 
““She may have an inkling of it. But I’ll 
tell a man there isn’t no serious opposition 
on my side. What do you think of her?” 

Virgil’s lip went out. 

“She seems to be all right as far’s looks 
“But you can’t tell from 
that, and looks ain’t everything.” 

“How true that is!”’ says Tice. ‘“‘You 
ain’t bad-looking, yourself. Say, 
that was a peach of a scrap down on the 
lot, wasn’t it? But on the other hand, and 
all said and done, I don’t s’pose it come up 
to the Battle of Gettysburg.” 


Most of this here filtered through to me 
afterwards, but I’d seen and heard enough 
then to start me to meditating. First off, 
I wondered whether Virge hadn’t took a big 
notion to Ethelda Duke. I reckoned he 
had; and then again, I was dead sure that 
he hadn’t—no more than the interest that 
any man would naturally take in a dog- 
goned pretty girl. The way he’d turned his 
back on her right at the start looked as if it 
wasn’t scarcely as much as that, and the 
way he’d made for the bench to sit behind 
her at the show looked ’s if it was more 
than that. The strict attention that he 
didn’t give to the performance might have 
been nothing more than the contemptuous- 
ness of a feller that knew what good rid- 
ing—the real thing—was, and then he may 
have looked so hard at Ethelda’s neck 
because it was plumb in the line of his 
vision. The way he’d got up and quit us 


like he did might have been account of the, 


mush and taffy that Tice Bradway was 
feeding Ethelda, which was sure disgusting 
to listen to—and then whispering ain’t 
good manners. But Virge himself wasn’t 
extry polite, the way he’d pulled his freight 
out of there right while Ethelda was talking 
pretty to him. 

Then I wondered about Ethelda forgiv- 
ing Tice right away, like she done. It 
didn’t seem natural. And she didn’t dis- 
courage him none, or act as if the mush and 
taffy disagreed with her. On the other 
hand, she’d forgave Virge, seemingly, right 
up to when he turned his back on her for the 
second time. It looked like long-suffering 
and forgiveness was her strong holts. 

Well, about three weeks after that, Tice 
Bradway come into town with the Flying 
V wagon for supplies, and while we was 
putting up the team I got the most of my 
doubts settled. First thing I noticed was 
that Tice was kind of glum and short- 
spoked; and finally, when I made inquiries 
after the health and well-being of his boss 
he said a bad word. 

“Tf all the outfits around here wasn’t 
full-handed I’d quit him cold,’ he says. 
““T’d beat him up a mess first, and then I’d 
ask him to give me my time, and let the 
Flying V go a-hurtling down to bank- 
ruptey and ruination.”’ 


N soon 


“Has he been trying to get yout 
I asked him. . 

“That ain’t nothing,” he say 
used to that outrage, and I’ve got , 
means of circumventing it whe; 
more than flesh and blood can bea. 
makes me want to bite into his 
heart is that I can’t ride out t 
Creek no time whatever but J 
there at Old Man Duke’s, mon 
the conversation.” | 

“T didn’t think there was a | 
tionalist breathing that could do t; 
you was around,” I told him. ‘4) 
Breslow never struck me as bein; 
gabby person.” 

“T didn’t say he was. I said he 
lized the conversation. He sits th 
bump on a log and lets the famil| 
him exclusive,’”’ says Tice. “Som 
made himself solid with the old } 
Mrs. Duke. They both act | 
thought the sun rose and set; 
Breslow.” 

“‘He’s an oily scoundrel,” I says! 
smooth, pleasant ways of his — 

“That’s the funny thing about, 
“He’s just about as ge 
honey-tongued there as he is wit 
at the ranch.” 


“That stony-eyed stought 
ain’t got no conception of what’s 


Honest to gracious, sometimes 5 
speaks to him he just grunts- 
And when he does say anything to} 
times out of ten it’s something t| 
complimentary. I’m waiting for § 
he goes far enough to justify me ii 
off and pasting him on the jaw.” | 

“Tf he’s acting thataway, whi 
son?” I asked him. ‘“‘I’d think | 
pleased.”’ 

‘Well, it’s her I’m worrying 
says Tice. ‘‘Why does she talk t 


thought was the reason. 
he goes on to say, “‘I hate to see 
not appreciating her. I don’t claij 
gives me joy to witness Mat Rui 
and Bert Brady and Chris Blevins! 
rest of them ornery coots actit 
about her and horning in where t 


the middle—well, I had to hold tig) 
hair to keep myself from rising ot 

“You don’t mean to say that‘ 
her that!’ I says. 

“Just that,” says he. “She sa 
them biscuit done right throw 
Breslow? I’m afraid I didn’t leave 
long enough,’ and he says—what 
think?—he says, ‘No, ma’am, yo! 
They ain’t.’ Well!” 

‘Was they done through?” I a? 

“They was done through aple| 
replied. ‘‘The biscuits that she b 
the dog-gone best biscuits that e\ 
out of an oven. I said so then and 
now; and I et seven of ’em and} 


“Tf you think I don’t, every ‘ 
get, you ain’t the deep, profound! 
that I’ve took you for,” says he. | 

“Have you ever happened to me 
allude to her eyes and her hair | 
other strong points, such as her di) 
I asks him. { 


Just think that over before you 


to was at a dance at Ja ce 
Horsehead. He had put in 2 
(Continued on Page 4° 
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DopcGe BrRotTHERS 


BUSINESS SEDAN 


There is really nothing surprising 
in the thing Dodge Brothers have 
done. 


They have simply applied to 
closed car design the same inde- 
pendent common sense which has 
characterized their methods from 
the start. 


They have made the most prac- 
tical car in theory the most 
practical car in fact. 


To all-year protection they have 
added everyday usefulness and all- 
road sturdiness. 


In order to accomplish this, they 
have been willing, as manufac- 
turers, to pioneer boldly and with- 
out regard for precedent. 


It was found advisable, for in- 
stance, to cut the use of wood to 
a minimum, and create the main 
body structure entirely of steel. 
Greater strength at less cost has 


been the result. And a steel sur- 
face on which Dodge Brothers 
permanent lustrous enamel can 
be baked. 


It was further felt that, without 
in any way impairing the refine- 
ment of the interior, its roominess 
could be made available for greater 
service. 


Consequently, the back seat fur- 
nishings were designed as separate, 
detachable units—seat, cushions, 
seat frame, foot rest and all. Their 
removal instantly converts the 
rear section into a steel-walled 
compartment with sixty-four cubic 
feet of loading space. 


Dodge Brothers. boldness has been 
justified by results. From the day 
the Business Sedan was announced, 
they have never been able to build 
a sufficient number of cars to meet 


. the growing demand. 


The price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 


Patents Pending 
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There is a great source of satisfac- 
tion in buying your gasoline from a 
Fry Guarantee Visible Pump—the 
pump that is always automatically 
accurate under all circumstances. 


That is why it is used by so many 

of the great oil companies, and by 

such a great army of gasoline sta- 

tions, and invariably sought out by 

the individual motorist. 

Learn to recognize this pump and patronize the 
man who owns one. 


Fry Guarantee Visible Curb Pumps approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories. 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Co. 


Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Canadian Distributors: V. O. Phillips & Sons, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

to take her; but Chris Blevins had filed 
ahead of him, and she had told Chris that 
he might have the honor and pleasure re- 
quested, so Tice had to stag it. He wasn’t 
much uneasy about Chris, him being clost 
on to forty and running to fat all over, not 
excepting his head; and then he had found 
out that Virge Breslow had offered, sort of 
casual, to squire Miss Duke to the festivi- 
ties, and Miss Duke hadn’t had nothing for 
the gentleman but thanks and regrets. So, 
while he was some disappointed, Tice felt 
about as cheerful as was natural. All the 
same, he didn’t push into the mob that 
surged around Ethelda when she come onto 
the floor, and it wasn’t until after the 
second quadrille, when she beckoned to 
him, that he spoke to her, and then she 
spoke first. 

““What’s the matter with you tonight, 
Tice?’”’ she asks him. ‘‘Are you mad at 
poor little Ethelda about something?” 

‘“Me?” says Tice, trying to look at her 
like she wasn’t nothing out of the way. 
“Me? Why, no! Why would I be mad at 
you?” 

“You never asked me to dance, and I’m 
ready to ery about it this minute,” she 
says. ‘‘My heart’s just about breaking.” 

She looked up at him with a smile that 
made him dizzy, but he kept his face 
straight and sober. 

“T’m willing to dance with you if you 
want me to,” he says. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” she says, clapping 
her hands with joy. Then she took out the 
program that she had tucked into her sash 
and looked at it. ‘‘Isn’t that too bad!”’ she 
says. ‘There isn’t a single, solitary dance 
left for you—and good enough for you too!”’ 

“Well, I reckon your heart will stay to- 
gether then,”’ says Tice. 

“There’s something the matter with 
you,” she says. ‘‘What is it? Don’t you 
like my new dress?” 

She held out her skirts with her finger 
tips and made her dimples come. 

“No,” Tice answers her. 

He had hard work to say it like he meant 
it, but he done pretty well. Anyway, it 
made her bite her lip so’s when she let it go 
it sprung out from between her white teeth 
like a ripe cherry. 

“Tt’s too late to change it now, I’m 
afraid,” she says. “I wish I had known in 
time that you would have objections to it. 
I could have thrown it into the rag bag and 
wore the old one. I’m almost scared to ask 
you if you don’t like the new way I’ve 
fixed my hair.” 

“Tt might suit some tastes, but it don’t 
mine,”’ says Tice, not batting an eye. 

“Oh!” she says. ‘“‘In-deed!”’ 

“You asked me,” says Tice. 

“‘T wonder why I asked you,” she says. 
“Tt couldn’t be because I cared a particle 
whether you liked it or not. I’m beginning 
to have a suspicion that you don’t like me.” 

“Oh, I like you well enough, for the mat- 
ter of that,” says Tice, at which she drops 
him a nice little curtsy and asks him, with 
a sweet smile, if he likes spinach. 

“T like spinach well enough—once in a 
while for a change,”’ Tice answers. “‘Why?” 

“Because,” she says. And then she says, 
“Turn around for a minute and let me look 
at your back.” 

Tice done as she asked. 

“What’s the matter with my back?”’ he 
inquires, and then he faced about and seen 
that she wasn’t there. 

The next thing, Matt Bingham called 


| pardners for a waltz, and shortly after Tice 


seen Ethelda a-winding in its mazes under 
the misguiding hand of Virge Breslow, and 
I. understand that when he seen that he 
blamed me in terms that I’d have sure felt 
it necessary to take notice of if I had heard 
them. 

Seemingly Ethelda was enjoying herself 
to the limit, although, as the feller says, it 
was patent to the most casual observer 
that Virge was what might be termed a 
tyro or a novice, with no sort of control 
over his feet or regard for what was under 
them. He seemed to have got some sort of 
a hazy idea that this was billiards and him 
and Ethelda was the cue ball, considering 
which, after a round or two he took Ethelda 
to a seat and sat down beside her and wiped 
his forehead. 

“You did well, for the first time,’ 
Ethelda told him. ‘After I’ve given you a 
few lessons you’ll be able to dance as well 
as anybody.” 

Virge give one of the grunts that Tice 
Bradway had objected to. 

“Thank you kindly, but I’d sooner take 
lessons in something sensible,’ he says. 


EVENING POST 


“T never did hold with this capering 
around, and now I’ve tried it myself I’m 
more opposed to it than ever.” 

“Maybe if you had a better pardner 
you’d have got on better,” says Ethelda. 

“Maybe so,” Virge agrees; “but, be 
that as it may, it’s foolishness, grown peo- 
ple milling around the way they’re doing. 
Look at ’em!” 

“T did my best to keep from tripping 
you up,” says Ethelda, ‘but I reckon I 
was sort of awkward.” 

“Well, I’m awkward myself when it 
comes to this,’ says Virge forgivingly. 
“T know how it is.” 

Right then Jimmy Burke comes skating 
up, and before Virgil reelized it he had 
Ethelda out on the floor, making up for 
lost time. Virge sat where he was and 
watched her for a minute or two, and then 
concluded that Jimmy was having better 
luck keeping step with her than he had had; 
then he got up and made for the door, 
where I was standing at the time, looking 
on. I’d been shaking a lively leg myself up 
to then, but I never was much on the waltz, 
never having got the hang of the reverse. 

“T’m going out to get a breath of air,” 
says Virge. “‘Don’t you feel a mouthful of 
oxygen would do you good?” 

“Itmight, 2a told shim | lavencotea 
packet of breath lozengers in my vest 
pocket, too. Lead me on to your cache.” 

We went out, but Virge didn’t lead no 
further than the woodpile, where he sat 
down on a cottonwood log and rolled him 
a cigarette. All he handed to me was his 
tobacco sack and papers, but I filled my 
pipe and lit it, noticing by the flare of the 
match that Virge was looking mighty 
thoughtful and troubled. After we’d set a 
while, I gave him his chance to ease his mind. 

“Certain rumors and ondits around town 
has it that you are getting to be a common 
and customary spectacle around Old Man 
Duke’s place on Beaver,” I says. ‘‘Is there 
any truth in the report, Virge?”’ 

“T drop in there once in a while,” he 
replies. ‘I’ve been buying some hay from 
the old man, and—oh, shucks! I’d just as 
soon tell you, and it ain’t nobody’s business 
but mine, anyway. I took a sort of a no- 
tion—well, it seemed to me that if a man 
was looking around for a wife he might do 
worse than—than drop in at Old Man 
ee once in a while and look around, 
an ” 

He come to a stop. 

“Yes?” says I, encouraging. 

“T’m not right certain,’ he proceeds. 
“In some respects I think that I couldn’t 
do better—much. They’re a nice family, 
taking them one with another and making 
allowances. The old folks are favorable to 
me and the two boys ain’t hostile, and 
Ethelda a 

He come to a stop again. 

“Well?” I says after a while. 

“She’s been kind of spoiled,” he says. 
“‘She’s been made too much of and told 
that she’s this and that and the other until 
she believes“it. Believing it, she can’t help 
but think she’s abused when a person is 
honest with her. She doesn’t let on that 
she thinks so, but I’ve been noticing, and 
it wasn’t but a little while ago that I was 
dead sure she took exceptions to something 
I said that wasn’t no more than the honest 
truth.” 

He went on to tell me about his dancing 
with her, like I’ve just told you. 

“Whereas,” he continues, “that slack- 
mouthed Tice Bradway, a man that ain’t 
got no conscience nor regard for the truth, 
he don’t hesitate for a holy second to tell 
her that she’s the champion all-around pink 
of perfection—which no woman ain’t, and 
no man, ’s far’s I’ve seen. And she likes 
that. I ain’t sure but she likes Tice too. 
I mean more than she had ought to do if 
she had sense.” 

“There’s this about it,’”’ says I: ‘In this 
here round, rolling world there’s a heap and 
aplenty girls that’s pretty enough and 
smart enough and fair-to-middling cooks, 
and some of them is cavorting around right 
on the same floor with Ethelda inside there. 
And they ain’t been spoiled.” 

“Granted,” says he. ‘‘But there ain’t 
none of them I want.”’ 

“Tn that case, and if you think you ain’t 
progressing none in being honest and 
square and flat-footed and wooden-headed, 
why not humor her vanity a little and give 
her the sort of talk that she craves and is 
used to?” I suggested. 

“T’ve just been a-wondering whether 
that wouldn’t be a right good idea,’’ he 
says. “It come into my head a while ago— 
that very thing.” 


_my born days! 


Novembe, 


I followed him back into t 
being able to keep up with hin 
him hanging around in Ethelda| 
nearly all the rest of the evenin: 
for a chance to speak to her, } 
took care he didn’t get. She’d sn, 
once in a while, and give him anc 
then; but she kind of managed t 
or two of the girls or a few of the: 
her whenever she wasn’t dangi 
wasn’t the only one that acted 
like to have a word or two with 
vate either. } 

Tice Bradway wasn’t never m| 
few yards away from her, and { 
looked at her, trying to cate} 
would have drawed pity from } 
stone; but she didn’t even give } 
nor a nod; maybe if she had hi 
have got desperate and took 
from Will Kerr the way he done 

They had just got through t| 
Circle, and Kerr was escorting ] 
where Rodney Duke and his gj 
sat down, when Tice cut in y 
stopped them. | 

“Billy,” he says to Kerr, “you, 
broke loose and you'll find yours 
you don’t hustle out and catch } 
can take my plug to head him} 
like, but you’ll have to hustle,” 

Kerr made a break for the doo 
turned to Ethelda with a sickly ¢ 

“That was a lie,’”’ he said; “ 
got to talk to you, Ethelda. Say 
mad at me, are you, Ethelda?” 

“Me?” says Ethelda. ‘‘Whys 
mad at you?” 

“About your dress,’ he ansys 
ing fast. “Say, I think that dis 
prettiest dog-gone dress I ever ;} 
It just took 1 
away as soon as I set eyes on it. [ 
wasn’t the dress so much as the | 
it, because I never seen you in} 
that didn’t look like royal robe; 
It’s my belief that you’d make guj 
look stylish and becoming; bu. 
same, this particular one is a wo 
all them beautiful little tucks ¢| 
and all, to say nothing of the «| 
I lied when I said I didn’t like it,) 
when I told you I didn’t likéh 
you’ve fixed your hair. Any fool 
it! Just the way them little we 
the ripples on water when the sun} 
at the far end of it in gold and g} 
the way you’ve got it sticking 0 
curving in to your neck—mamn! 
like a Piute when I said I didn’t } 

““You’re a considerable of a liai\ 
me, even by your own tell,”’ say! 
mighty cool. 

“That’s true,” says Tice. “Tai 
right about that, like you're rij 
everything. As a general thing,| 
hurt folks’ feelings by telling | 
truth about themselves. But the} 
need of me lying to you about yt 
about my feelings with regards t( 
tonight was the first time I evel 
Ethelda. Think of me saying th! 
you well enough! Well, take it! 
which wasn’t the way I said it, 
isn’t so far from the truth. I sur 
too well for my own peace of m! 
you those! But you know darn! 
ain’t just liking. I love every —| 

Ethelda opened her mouth as 
would stretch, putting her hand\ 
out of politeness. S| 

“Every leaf of spinach in the | 
says, sort of sleepy. ‘“‘ Yes, I kr 
You’ve said all that before. Excu! 
I want to speak to Rodney.” 

“Wait a minute,” Tice begs 
seemed to like the way Breslow t 
acted—and if he don’t quit goge! 
in about a minute I’m going to 
out and knock his lip back to 
belongs, so ——”’ 5 

Ethelda shook his hand off. | 

“If you make any trouble here 
sorry for it,’’ she says, and starts? 
ney, leaving Tice gaping after he 

She didn’t get far, because Jv 
fiddle and accordion started on t 
Sweet Home, Virge Breslow che 

“Enjoying yourself, Mr. Bres 
asks him kindly. 

“No, I ain’t,” says Virges 
ain’t been up to now.” . Ss 

“Up to now?” she repeats. 

“It’s always an enjoymen 
you,”’ says Virge, bringing 1 
jerk. 

“Mercy!” says Ethelda. 

“T want to apologize to y' 
“T’ve been studying on wha 

(Continued on Page 
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How Essex Views the 
Ciosed Car Question 


) Until Essex brought out the Coach, a closed car on a first rate 
chassis could not be had at a moderate price. 

Buyers took to it by the thousands. Nothing like it was ever 
| experienced in closed car sales. And in consequence other 
makers added closed cars to their lines. 

| But their bid for a share of the trade is not based upon the 
| principle which gives the Essex its distinction. 


Mark how different it is 


Elaborate fittings intended to lend an 
air of luxury are not featured in the 
Essex. It is sold strictly on its merits as 
a complete and superb motor car me- 
chanically. It established itself as one of 
the leading four cylinder motor cars 
of the world in performance, endur- 
ance, reliability and economy. 


One stock car under official observa- 

tion traveled 3,037 miles in fifty hours. 

Four stock cars each lowered all pre- 

vious time records between San Fran- 

cisco and New York. 
Essex cars that have traveled 50,000 
miles are still giving satisfactory service. 
Owners will tell you one after another 
their next car will be an Essex. 


You will hear from them the most 
astounding reports of reliability, low 


operating cost and freedom from even 
the slightest service attention. 


It is upon such a chassis that the Coach 
is mounted. The same idea of utility 
guided its creation. It has staunch- 
ness and character. It gives the utility 
of the costliest cars. It stays tight and 
secure. 


Windows and doors remain tight fit- 
ting. There are no inside rumbling 
noises. Seats are comfortably ar- 
ranged. Luggage and tools are carried 
in locker at rear. Observe how proudly 
owners speak of the Essex Coach. 


Yet such a delightful closed body does 
not place the Essex Coach price beyond 
the reach of those who can afford a good 
open car. 


Touring Car - - $1045 
Cabriolet - - - 1145 
Freight and Tax Extra 


SSEX COACH !1245 
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Asbestos 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
FIRE 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Wikosel hand pethcoe 


BEHIND this hand are the 
hundreds and thousands of motor- 
ists who have come to depend on 
Johns-Manville Brake Lining for 
brake safety and efficiency. 

It is more than a warning—it isa 
guide. Whenever you see it, remem- 
ber that—brakes are safer and last 
longer with Johns-Manville Non- 
Burn Asbestos Brake Lining. 


© 1922, 
J-M Inc, 


We issue a very help- 
ful little booklet, ‘‘The 
Care of Automobile 
Brakes,”’ to anybody in- 
terested enough to write 
for it. Send to Johns- 
Manville Inc., Madison 
Ave. at 41st St., New 
York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


NON ~BURN st 
Asbestos Brake Linin 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
the last time—the last time I had the en- 
joyment of conversation with you. And 
I want to apologize.” 

‘“Whatever about?” she asks. 

“T intimated that you was maybe a little 
mite awkward when you was dancing with 
me—I mean when I had the honor and the 
pleasure of dancing with you. Well, you 
wasn’t. I’ve been watching you since, and 
it don’t seem reasonable that you was awk- 
ward.” 

“Tt’s right nice of you to say so,” she 
says. 

““And it wouldn’t have been no different 
with no other lady, because I think you 
come mighty nigh being the best lady 
dancer there is here; as good as any of 
them, anyway.” 

“You’re just fooling,” she says. “‘ You’re 
saying that just to make me feel good.” 

“And maybe dancing ain’t as foolish as 
I think it is,” says Virge, gulping. “I 
wouldn’t mind having you give me a lesson 
or two. Maybe if I happen around to- 
morrow aS 

“T’ll see,” says Ethelda. ‘‘Was there 
anything more that you wanted to say 
to me?”’ 

““Yes,’’ says Virge. “‘I wanted tosay 

‘Because here’s Mr. Blevins, and this is 
the last dance,” says she. ‘‘All right, Chris. 
Much obliged, Mr. Breslow. You’ve made 
me very happy by what you said.” 


” 


And at that Virge Breslow backed out of | 


the way and Chris whirled her off. 


Virge Breslow rolled out of his downy 
couch the next morning at about the same 
time as usual. Not because he wanted to 
and wouldn’t have just as soon snoozed for 
another hour or so; but after his alarm 
clock went off he didn’t hear no sounds of 
activity from the kitchen or the bunk 
house, and he hadn’t no intention of letting 
the boys waste good daylight in idle slum- 
bers that they was paid for working in. 
His own conscience wasn’t any too clear 
respecting the company’s time that he had 
lately been putting in on Beaver Creek, 
and he knew that he was going to pass 
some more of it during this same morning; 
so the least he could do was to make every- 
body else hump. Urged by this reflection, 
he broke the peaceful silence with a rough, 
loud voice, and kept on a-breaking of it 
and generally making himself a disturbing 
element until breakfast, when he pro- 
ceeded to give his instructions for the day. 

‘‘Henry,’’ hesays to Walsh, “‘I reckon you 
and Harvey might throw a bale or two of 
wire into the wagon and jog over to Witch 
Creek and fix that south fence, if you’d 
just as soon and ain’t too fatigued. Jack- 
son, you look so plumb tuckered out I just 
naturally hate to ask you to take a little 
ride over to Tupper’s and bring up them 
mares he’s got for us, but I don’t see no 
way out of it. You’d better take Gene 
Baker with you if you think you can per- 
suade him to keep going and not lay down 
and go to sleep. Tice ES 

Tice Bradway looked at him sort of red- 
eyed, over the rim of his cup. 

“You can leave me out,’’ he says. ‘“‘I’ve 


got a previous engagement, and I want to 


” 


tell you right now 

“Tice has got a previous engagement,” 
says Virge, cutting in on him, calm and 
easy. ‘“‘He’s a-going to tell me the rest of it 
when he comes into the office to get his 
time. That puts me to the sad necessity of 
requesting Bill Joyce You don’t really 
feel much like moving, Bill, do you? Still, 
I'd like to have you haze them cows of ours 
out of the breaks at the Fall River crossing 
and throw them onto Shep’s Flat or there- 
abouts. It’s a shame and sort of imposing 
on you, after them exertions of yours last 
night, but it’s got to be done.” 

He finished up finally and went into the 
office, where Tice Bradway joined him in a 
few minutes with his hat on his left ear. 
Virge passed him out his money and told 
him to count it and see that it was all right, 
but Tice shoved it down into his jeans with- 
out looking at it. 

“It’s right, all right,” says Tice. “I 
don’t like the color of your hair one bit, but 
I reckon you’re honest, as well as being 
sober and industrious and saving and 
good-looking and smart and well educated. 
With all them advantages, besides having 
licked the living skeleton at the circus, 
single-handed, to help Pa Duke commit 
highway robbery, it looks like you’ve got 
a cinch.” 

“Ts that what you said you wanted to 
tell me a few minutes ago?” asked Virge, 
looking at him steady. 


November ié 


“No,” says Tice, ‘‘that just oee 
me spontaneous. I wanted to tell y 
I didn’t like the way you talked toy, 
Never did. And that’s one of the, 
why I’m quitting you. The other re 
that I seen you had got yourself all p 
up like you was going to ride over to. 
Creek, and I figured that I would} 
unpretty you a few before you starte| 
sort of crowded in here, but I recko 
find plenty of room out behind the’ 

Virge got up and put away the tim 
and closed the safe, smiling pleasant]: 
he done it. Tice didn’t like his smile 

“No use spoiling a good coat and; 
collar,’ says Tice. ‘‘Better take ’ 
and leave ’em here until I carry you 

“That’s thoughtful and conside; 
you, but I don’t think it will be nece 
says Virge. “I don’t aim to roll 
ground with you none. I’ll work ¢ 
standing, and as it’s a cool morni 
keep my coat on, it being unlikely | 
enough exercise to keep myself warn 

“Excuse me,” says Tice. “I'd 
what a fighting wonder you was. I 
it’s too late for me to beg off now, t 
so let’s meander forth.” : 

Well, there wasn’t no doubt about 
Virge was a fighting wonder; bu 
wasn’t no slouch, either, although s 
in the reach and weighing about tw 
fourteen pounds less. He wasn’t in’ 
class, nohow, although husky, aetiy 
filled brimful of enthusiasm to carry | 
program. 4 

He made a good start on it byn 
an early closing movement effecti 
Virge’s right eye, and Virge retort 
hitting him simultaneous, or nearly 
his nose and the back of his neck a} 
left ear and the jaw. When Tice got 
noticed that Virge still wore his smil 
after trying two or three times he sue 
in knocking it off, sustaining injurie 
was more or less serious, but seeming 
discouraging, in and during his ¢ 
There wasn’t no rounds and not mu 
ence. They both went at it hamm/ 
tongs, Tice getting the big share 
hammering. One thing, he wasted a 
good breath talking. 

“Woof! Nearly—got you tha 
Huh! Why—don’t you bring your 
face nearer to me—and give—huh!- 
chance? Don’t—be bashful. Hah! 
feazed me! All—you done was lose- 
skin off your knuckles. Yip! What’: 
ing you sweat? Want—to take you 
off now, damn you? Watch ow 
a-coming!”’ 

Virge side-stepped, and trippi 
stick of wood fell over backwards. 
gave a whoop of joy and jumped ast 
of him. i. 
“Won’t roll on the ground wit 
won’t you? Too high-toned to ro 
you?” 

He bumped Virge’s head a cou 
times, mussing the clean collar cor 
able; but Virge heaved and got his 
up, and Tice turned a half somersau 
took a roll all by himself. They both |! 
at about the same time, and Virge’ 
coat was all ripped across the shouldi 
one sleeve. 4 

Up to that time Virge had been fi 
cool and ugly. Now he went for Tic 
hell beating tanbark with a double st 
finish before noon, smashing right a 
and straight out. Tice stood up to it 
little man, but he was just about } 
out when he made his last charge, a 
he could do was take what was giv 
him in the spirit it was offered, and tl 
he got took him on the point of the 
putting an end to all his trouble 
anxieties for the time being. 

Virge asked him if he didn’t want 
up and have a little more, but for 
his life Tice didn’t talk back. 
minutes or more before he had a wt 
say, and by that time Virge had gor 
retirement, and the cook was the onl! 
son to tell him that he was in the: 
house of the Vermont Land and ‘ 
Company, owning the Flying V,_ 
Bar 7 and Half Circle Bar br 
range on Upper Horsehead, Wit 
and south to the mouth of Red 

“Have I been inswimming?” T 

“That’s where some of the 


i) 


in my trembling hand. 
want to irritate the boss by wall 
in the dirt? Didn’t you suspect he 
like it?” 

Tice studied a minute or two, 
events. (Continued on Page 53 


5 
: from Page 50) 

m the Hon. Virgil Breslow has 
little pasear on horseback some- 
2 says. 

y replies the cook. “It was as 
e could do to make it to the 
a gambling he doesn’t ride for 


die happy,’’ says Tice with a 
ty back on his bunk. 

{for me to do anything for you 
id give you what you wanted, 
;was,” the cook told him. “He 
lyou a to come to.” 

ne him, he’s pretty white after 


“ice. ; 
him hollering for me now,” says 


to the door and hollered back. 
ee came, kind of muffled and 
it carried. 

ye says, ‘‘I wish, when you get 
nd can spare a minute or two 
patient, you’d saddle up old 
e, I’ve hurt my wrist and I’m 
handed.” 


Duke was a-setting under the 
ber vine on the back porch of 
home, snapping string beans 
‘or dinner, when she seen a little 
zon the river trail that forked 
eaver. It was mighty slow- 
‘ust, so she concluded that it 
it she thought it might be at 
yent on with her beans. Pres- 
nother called from the kitchen 
Breslow was a-coming up the 
she looked again and seen that 
1he was. He was humped over 
lle, sort of, and not hitting his 
but it was him; and when 
en that she bent over her pan 
look up no more, even when she 
s, slow and dragging, on the 


mly when Virge spoke to her 
ised her head, and there wasn’t 
slieve in her look of surprise or 
ueal that she let out at the sight 


cious goodness!’’ she cries out. 
re you been doing to yourself?” 
z,” replies Virge. ‘It was done 
mst my wishes. I’ll set down if 
mind.” 

ar horse throw you?”’ she asked, 
the white bandage around his 
swelled mouth and the sticking 
tis cheek. ‘‘ Maybe you’d better 
she house and lay down on the 
il maw.” 

her you didn’t,’ says Virge. 
“s comfortable enough. ’I ain’t 
jut it certainly feels good to set 
ned to let you give mea dancing 
morning, but I don’t feel a heap 
z, to tell the honest truth.” 


ther men were waiting for him, 
von he almost completely recov- 
f. In this man’s world, milling 
‘day’s work with the give and 
iness—and no women around to 
at—he naturally would recover 
od up here in the offices he felt 
re, as in a fortress, or as though 
‘back to his own country. 
the office after luncheon he was 
‘I Nancy up, but one thing after 
ervened until, about a quarter 
card was brought in to him. It 
uxhall. Journal of the Boudoir, 
and the Greenroom. Published 
Mr. Arthur Ely, Editorial Rep- 
” The bit of engraved paste- 
Brewster a shock. What the 
_ Ely be wanting of him? Natu- 
ought of the night before. One 
{l private offices was vacant at 
't, and he directed that Mr. Ely 
in there, going in himself a 
rr 
Was standing, waiting for him. 
T appeared he smiled and ex- 
hand, asking, ‘“‘Got home all 
) ht?’’ 
nat was an innocent question, 
ced. But what with Mr. Ely’s 
orless face, near-set eyes and 
teeth, that smile disagreeably 
se trying to simulate human 
Kly’s hair was too long, his neck- 
uous. Altogether there was 
about the editor this afternoon 
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“But how did you do it?”’ she asks him 
again. 

“Tice Bradway done it, but—well, I 
reckon Tice ain’t feeling like dancing 
either. I don’t reckon he’ll be around for a 
few weeks, and I doubt if you’ll reco’nize 
him then; but, according to my idea, any 
alteration in his face is in the nature of an 
improvement. I left him in his bunk, doing 
as well as could be expected. The cook’s 
looking after him and thinks that as soon as 
his ribs mend up he’ll be about as good as 
ever he was. Maybe I didn’t break but one 
of his ribs.” 

“Oh!” cries Ethelda. 

All the color that had been in her face 
left it. Virge turned his head to bring his 
one available eye to bear on her. 

“But you're all right?”’ she says quickly. 

““T’m a considerable sore all over, and I 
reckon I’m some disfigured; but it ain’t 
nothing permanent,” he tells her, making 
her feel as easy as possible. ‘‘You don’t 
need to worry about me.” 

“T’m real thankful,’’ she says. ‘‘Go on 
and tell me about it. How did it come?” 

““T won’t give you no details,”’ says Vir- 
gil. ‘‘All is, he picked a fuss with me. I 
reckon—he seemed to think I was going to 
see you and—I hope he was right in what 
he said.”’ 

“What was that?”’ she inquires. 

Virge thought he might as well tell her. 

“He thought that I had a cinch,” he ex- 
plains, ‘‘with you. I mean he thought that 
if I asked you to marry me you’d—well 
that you’d marry me all right.” 

“What do you think yourself?” she asks 
him, setting the beans on the bench. 

“Well, I’m pretty well fixed for a young 
man, and I’ve got a good job,”’ says Virgil. 
“We would live at the ranch and the com- 
pany would fix it up suitable the way you 
wanted it. I spoke to the president about it 
when I took that last shipment to Omaha, 
and he said they would be glad to do it and 
foot the bills. Seems to me you might, 
Ethelda. I’d sure be glad if you would.” 

“T don’t believe you think enough of 
me,”’ says she, twisting her apron. 

“T think a heap of you,”’ says he. 

“But you ain’t crazy about me. You 
don’t think I’m the loveliest, adorablest 
angel of a girl ever stepped in shoe leather. 
Tice Bradway thinks I am. He told me he 
did. He allowed that life wouldn’t have 
no charms nor attractions for him without 
me—and a lot more.”’ She looked at him 
sideways. 

“You can’t always tell from what a man 
says how he feels,” says Virge. “It ain’t 
pike to be depended on, that kind of 
talk.” 

“But if an honest, straightforward, 
truthful man told me so I could believe 
him, couldn’t I?”’ 

“Certainly,” says Virgil. “‘And I think 
all them things about you—honest!”’ 


(Continued from Page 23) 


that made Brewster’s back bristle—some- 
thing cadaverous and hungry and inimical. 

So Brewster remained standing as a 
polite intimation that the interview need 
take only a moment, and replied without 
warmth, “Oh, yes; we got home all right.” 

Naturally, Ely noticed that he was not 
being asked to sit down, and his smile 
seemed to become mechanical—like an 
artificial horse whose lips are pulled apart 
by astring. The near-set eyes appeared to 
regard Brewster warily. He was carrying a 
heavy walking stick with a knobby handle. 

“T’d like to talk to you a few minutes, 
he said. 

Well, there was no use going off half- 
cocked. Brewster replied ‘Sit down.” 

Sitting down, with the heavy walking stick 
upright in his hand, Ely looked longer and 
bonier than ever. ‘‘I’ve had poor luck since 
I left Cantona,’’ said he, mechanically 
smiling. “I’m in the hole. I’d like to bor- 
row a thousand dollars—for ninety days.” 

So there it was! Brewster reacted vigor- 
ously. 

“Why the devil should I lend you a 
thousand dollars?”’ 

Presumably Ely might have alleged vari- 
ous reasons, but he had made up his mind 
before coming here and nerved himself to 
it. So he now answered plumply, with the 
fixed smile, ‘‘Principally for keeping my 
mouth shut.” 

So there it was again! Some way Brew- 
ster had smelled it from the moment that 
card was handed to him, and the mere 
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“Then say them,”’ says she. 

“Say them?” 

“Yes. Are you crazy about me?” 

“In a way—er—yes, certainly I am. 
I’m crazy about you, Ethelda.”’ 

“Go on and say something about my 
hot biscuits and my hair. Tice told me 
my hair was like the ripples on water when 
the sun rises, all gold and glory. You say it, 
too—if you honestly think it is anything 
like that.” 

Well, to make a long story short, she got 
Virge started and kept him going for quite 
a spell, prompting him when he got stalled 
and mentioning something else about her- 
self when he seemed to run out of material. 

“And that’s that,’’ shesays at last. ‘You 
certainly do flatter me, although I’m 
bound to believe you are honest about it. 
But Ill tell you, Mr. Breslow; it come too 
hard, and I don’t believe I want to marry 
you and have you being perfectly honest 
and straightforward for the rest of my life. 
I’d sooner have a liar like Tice Bradway 
that wouldn’t have to strain hard to be 
complimentary. A girl likes to have an 
honest, plain-spoken man think the world 
and all of her, as long as he doesn’t take it 
out exclusively in thinking and she doesn’t 
need a corkscrew to get a pleasant word out 
of him. Do you think you feel able to ride 
back to the ranch, or shall I ask Rodney to 
drive you over?”’ 

“T’ll ride,’”’ says Virge, lifting himself out 
of the chair. ‘‘And as a plain-spoken man 
I'll tell you a 

“Tell Tice Bradway I want him to come 
over and see me,” she says, the color all 
back in her face. ‘‘Tell him I want him to 
stay here with us if he can be moved. Tell 
him that I’ll take care of him. Tell him, 
with my love #2 

“‘Here’s Tice, if you want him,” says a 
weak voice, and the most and completest 
bunged-up and forlorn-looking spectacle 
that ever rode fifteen miles with a broken 
rib lurched and stumbled forward and 
pitched right into Ethelda’s arms. 


“Was that all there was to it?”’ inquired 
Tip Yoakum of Hat Creek. 

“‘That’s all there was to it,”’ replied the 
old bullwhacker. ‘‘Excepting, of course, 
that Tice and Ethelda got married, Tice’s 
father staking them to a bunch of cows to 
stock their claim over to Cinnamon Butte. 
They’ve been married about twenty years 
now, and he still calls her Light of My Life 
and such. The women for miles around 
bring their husbands to hear him talk 
to her.” 

“How does she talk to him?” asked the 
stock tender. 

“Well,” said the old bullwhacker hesi- 
tatingly, “‘she’s honest and straightforward 
and truthful with him, as a general thing. 
But then she’s improved a heap on her hot 
biscuit.” 


Tae BLACKGUARD 


smell of it had set up a smoldery, sul- 
phurous fire deep down. He had never 
before been invited to pay blackmail, but 
he held very pronounced opinions on the 
subject. Blackmailers ought to be shot 
at sight; and a man who submitted to 
blackmail was a poor fish who really de- 
served all he got; a man ought to fight 
every time! And this was practically black- 
mail in respect of Nancy Spencer! A hot 
temper was one of his business liabilities — 
mitigated, however, by rigorous school- 
ing. The thermometer of his blood swiftly 
mounted to boiling. As, with square brow 
and dented chin, he looked over at Ely one 
could hardly have had a doubt as to what 
was going on inside him. He was yearning, 
like a dog in leash, to have this bony person 
for a couple of minutes where he could deal 
with him properly. But he was in the 
offices of the Detweiler Rubber Company. 
And he was remembering the important 
fact that this bony person did have power 
to do him—and Nancy Spencer—a great 
injury. He tightened the leash. 

“You've lived in Cantona—unless you’re 
an idiot—if you’ve got any sense at all— 
you know Nancy Spencer—I’ve known her 
since she was knee high—we were next- 
door neighbors when she was a kid—her 
husband’s one of my best friends—you’re 
a fool if you think i 

But what should he suggest that Ely 
was thinking? 

This was, in fact, Arthur Ely’s third 
adventure in blackmail. The two other 
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men had talked much the same way about 
the lady in the case. 

He merely reminded Brewster, ‘‘She 
missed her train yesterday—let Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer go home without her.” 

So foolish Nan had blabbed that to him 
last night! 

“Anybody can miss a train,’’ Brewster 
growled. 

“There’s a train to Cantona at seven 
o’clock and another at 9:55,” Ely re- 
marked. ‘‘She didn’t try to get either.” 

By an effort Brewster held his tongue. 

“‘Every newspaper in New York had it 
on the front page this morning that the 
police wanted to question a woman in a 
blue coat and white fur collar,” said Ely. 
“She reads the newspapers, but she has 
kept away from the police.” 

That point seemed intolerable. The 
leash slipped and Brewster raged. 

““Why should she go to the police? She 
knows nothing that’ll do them any good. 
She didn’t see anything—just heard a shot 
and ran away. Go to the police and get 
her name all smeared up with this thing for 
nothing! Nobody with sense would have 
gone!” 

Ely smiled in that mechanically horsy 
way, and observed, ‘“‘I’m only suggesting 
to you how a cynical world will look at it. 
You brought Mrs. Spencer’s name into 
this discussion, I didn’t. I merely asked 
for asmall loan. The net of it is she doesn’t 
want her name mixed up in this thing. 
You don’t want your name mixed up in it. 
I want a loan of a thousand dollars. No 
need for anybody to go beyond those 
simple points.’’ The smile seemed to have 
fixed itself permanently on his long face. 
“I’m pretty well acquainted with Cantona. 
I don’t like it. They treated me very 
shabbily out there. I was going to give 
them a high-class publication that would 
have been a credit to the town. Half the 
citizens that might have given me decent 
support were too busy making money and 
flirting and playing poker to pay any 
attention to me. The other half are sancti- 
monious tightwads. I’d like to hand both 
crowds something. I’d like to hand them 
this front-page story, with my compli- 
ments. But you’re a pretty decent sort, 
I think. Mrs. Spencer is a charming lady. 
I’m willing to forget what I happen to 
know about last night, but I need a small 
loan.’”’ He looked very pointedly at Brew- 
ster. ‘‘Old Asa P. Detweiler would almost 
pay me a thousand dollars to know that 


his sales manager was down there at two. 


o’clock in the morning with Mark Spencer’s 
wife. But I come to you. -I only ask for a 
small loan—a thousand dollars for ninety 
days.” , 

One unbearable thing about this situa- 
tion was that all the arguments seemed to 
be on Ely’s side. The more plausibly Ely 
stated it the less Brewster could bear it. 
The reference to Asa P. Detweiler flicked 
him on the raw. 

Brewster swallowed and wetted his lips 
with the tip of his tongue, and said, in a 
choky sort of voice, “It was you who got 
us there.” 

“Nobody compelled you to go,” Ely 
reminded him. He then gave a cackling 
horsy laugh and added, ‘‘Mrs. Spencer 
jumped at the chance; she was hot for it.” 

That horsy laugh, with what it appeared 
to insinuate, was the last straw. A temper 
may be held in leash if too much fuel is not 
added to the fire. Brewster quickly arose 
and took three steps which brought him in 
front of Ely’s chair. He had gone pale. 
Upon Ely’s upturned bony face an alarmed 
expression wavered. 

““Now listen, Mr. Ely,” said Brewster, 
making an obvious effort to speak very dis- 
tinctly. ‘‘You’rea lousy dog. If you go to 
the police with this—no, if anybody goes to 
the police—if it gets to the police at all— 
I'll give you the damnedest licking a white 
man ever got. I’ll pulverize you. I'll stay 
over and make it my business. I’ll do it if 
it’s the last thing I ever do on earth. You’re 
a lousy dog! Now get out quick before I 
kill you! I’d rather smash you than eat! 
Get out quick or I’ll do it now! Re- 
member!” 

Ely’s face had changed, also, from mere 
lack of color to something pasty and lard- 
like. His near-set eyes were startled as a 
frightened rat’s. The air smelled homicidal 
to him. He edged up out of the chair, as far 
as possible from Brewster, and slid toward 
the door, Brewster following. 

“Remember, I’ll give you the damnedest 
licking a man ever got!’’ Brewster was 
saying; and Ely slid through the door, 
glad to get outside with a whole skin. 
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The sales manager stood alone in the 
small room, shaking, and put a hand up to 
his brow. There was a dim idea in the back 
of his head that he had just missed murder- 
ing aman. A lousy, blackmailing dog! He 
was thinking, ‘‘I’ll do it, too, if it’s the last 
thing I ever do on earth. I’ll beat him to 
a pulp!” 

But a man oughtn’t to give way like 
that. It was foolish—bad business—man 
ought to control his temper. The hot surge 
was subsiding, leaving him sort of cold. 
Had he made a fool of himself? Probably 
he had made a fool of himself—got blind 
mad and bungled it. Probably Ely would 
go to the police now, and then hide from 
him. Man ought to control his temper. . . . 
It presently occurred to him that he had 
got into a worse mess than before. For no 
doubt Ely would go to the police, and 
then—yes, then he’d have to find Ely and 
give him that licking. He’d said he would 
do it and he must; his self-respect required 
it. He contemplated the prospect not with 
a vengeful relish, but very glumly. That 
would make the smear all the worse. 

What a fool a man was to let himself go 
that way! It got him into all sorts of 
trouble and upset him so he wasn’t good 
for anything. He wasn’t good for anything 
now; impossible to get down to business 
again. Fortunately the conferences were 
over; other things could be put off. He 
made an excuse and left the office, dis- 
mally reflecting that he’d made a great 
fool of himself all around. 

Of late years in New York he’d had a 
pleasant sense of belonging. These heaps of 
buildings, this clutter of traffic, connoted 
something imperial in which he played a 
part by no means despicable. The Det- 
weiler Rubber Company, though far over- 
topped by many commercial enterprises, was 
a concern to be spoken of with respect. Its 
sales manager was no mere supernumerary. 
For several years he’d had that pleasant 
sense of belonging. But this afternoon, 
sitting aimlessly on a park bench, he felt as 
idle and detached and outside as any hobo. 
No doubt he ought to go to the hotel, but he 
didn’t want to. He didn’t want to see Nan. 

But this was the merest cowardice. He 
couldn’t change the march of fate by mop- 
ing lumpishly on a park bench. Might as 
well face the music. So he arose with a sigh 
and clumped toward Fifth Avenue, and 
down it, and came to the hotel. When he 
asked for his key at the desk a notice was 
handed to him—‘‘Call up Mrs. Spencer. 
Room 1247. Urgent.’’ The last word was 
underscored. The time stamp showed that 
it had been put into his box twenty-five 
minutes before. 

So something had happened! Presum- 
ably Ely had gone directly from his office 
to the police. The roughnecks must be 
upstairs with Nan now, or perhaps they 
had already taken her away to head- 
quarters. He didn’t wish to lose time in 
telephoning to the room, and started 
briskly for the elevators. But there was no 
briskness in his mind. The beans were 
spilled! He’d have to lick Ely now, which 
would about finish him. Cantona would 
have the story, with many details, over its 
morning coffee. Large as a red barn, and 
very fateful, loomed Asa P. Detweiler. 

He was sorry for Nan—sort of. But for 
the first time in his life he didn’t want to 
see her. Nan was jolly, of course; good 
company; meaning to be a good fellow; 
meaning well all around; but such a heed- 
less little blockhead. No use in anybody 
being so brainless. Too bad for 
Nan—in the hands of those roughnecks; 
and all this stuff about her coming out in 
the papers; too bad. Asa P. Det- 


’ weiler, with his grim, shaven upper lip. 


He went down the corridor toward Room 
1247 and his heart sank anew. For the 
door of that room stood open and no sound 
issued thence. They’d already taken her 
away! Of course, he’d have to find out 
where they’d taken her and try to join her 
and all that—a sweet occupation for the 
rest of the afternoon and evening! A 
sweet smear! Poor Nan—the blasted little 
blockhead! Glumly he reached the open 
door and peered in. 

This was forty-five minutes before train 
time, but there stood Nan’s bag on a chair, 
packed and strapped, and there sat Nan 
at the writing table, with her hat, coat and 
one glove on, screwing up her lips in the 
throes of composition. You could 
hold very disparaging opinions of her when 
you didn’t see her; but when you did see 
her—dog-gone it, she was so nice to look 
at! Besides, here she sat, peacefully writ- 
ing, with no roughneck detectives about. 


_told me to go to him. And th 
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“Hello, Nan,” he called from 
old rather cheerfully. i 

She lighted up even more tha 
lilting at him as she rose, “‘ WI 
I’d given you up! I tried to 
your office, but they said you’d 
day. And I left word downs 
just waiting for the porter. I’n 
to miss that train again. But 
in time. I was writing a letter, b 
time to telephone.” 

She rather jumbled it up as 
across the room, shining; am 
tinued to jumble it. | 

“It’s all right about the polic 
I got to thinking it over and I 
I was in for it I’d better have it 
so I got Mark on long distance. 
frightfulest time getting him, fo 
in the office when I first called, 
I never would get him. But It 
about it, you see. You reme 
Murray, don’t you?—Christo) 
ray? He was at our house ]| 
He’s a lawyer here—a big lawy 
great time finding him—off at 
Really, it’s taken me all day! 
Mr. Murray about it and he t) 
Inspector McGregor. He isn’t, 
what you’d expect an inspector; 
just fat and jolly. So there wie 
at all. You see, the police didn’ 
thing about this woman in the| 
That was just a red herring acro;| 
They’re sure they’re on the tr! 
man who did it, so they wanted) 
papers to talk about the woman 
coat while they ran down the 
He was awfully nice to me. An 
there was to it. So I came bael 
to get you. I telephoned your 
they said you’d gone out, and || 
downstairs. You see, I thought; 
tell me where I could get hold} 
Ely. I thought maybe there’d » 
have him come over here and) 
minute, or I’d go see him if it ; 
far; or I could telephone. Bi 
going to miss that train again. 
scribbling him a little letter. I 
to leave it for you to send to| 
could I get him on the teleph« 

To follow her rather kept Brew; 
ing, and when she mentioned |; 
struck with amazement. Now, | 
opportunity to get in a word, hex 
“Bly? What do you want of FE! 

She answered promptly, ‘Wh 
Jimmy, when I went to Mr. 
to the inspector I didn’t know 
weren’t really looking for the w 
blue coat. I thought there vat 


of questions and maybe somethi 
newspapers. And I thought it 
look—just right if I said I went) 
a man from my own town. I} 
would look better for me if I 8h 
with a man I hadn’t seen for qui: 
Then there wouldn’t be any cha: 
a wrong construction. So 4 
Murray and the inspector that! 
whom I’d met several times iy 
two or three years ago, met 1 
street and asked me to go to t! 
and we went down there to di 
wards. I’m sure that had a b 

And probably that’s the last 
ever hear of it. But if anybo 
happen to question Mr. Ely, 
I thought I’d tell him what I | 
wouldn’t give me away.” : 
Her blue eyes looked wells of | 
it was in Brewster’s mind that, i) 
to being a blockhead, she was | 
liar. Not because of the our 
she had told Mr. Murray and the 
but because of the great lie she’ 
him right now. For in her 
looking eyes he saw, clear as day 
she had dragged Ely in, not for i 
only to shield him from the pit 
ance of Asa P. Detweiler. : 
From the beginning, in advisi 
to go to the police, he had bee! 
more of his own hide than of to 
( 


knowing Asa P., had thought o! 
him. . . . Of course, being lef 
to think it over, she had quite) 
called up her husband and tol 
about it. . . . She didn’t ne 
thought of shielding herself; a br 
went with her.. 7 
Brewster felt a lump in his t 
spoke with a slight huskiness: | 
“Ely’s a blackguard, Nan—a 
I. But all the blackguards | 
can’t touch you.” 
A porter in blue-flannel shi 
door for her bag. 
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SQUIBB WEEK 


November 19th to 25th. Dur- 
ing that week progressive 
drug stores everywhere will 
display Squibb Household 
Products. 


It will be greatly to your 
advantage to make a list now 
of the articles you need and 
buy them from your druggist 
during Squibb Week. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid — pure and perfectly 
soluble. Soft powder for dusting; gran- 
ular form for solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 

Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda — exceedingly 
pure, therefore without bitter taste. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream — made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains 
no detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 

Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic—an agreeable, 
mild antiseptic and astringent mouth 
wash. ? 

Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite prepara- 
tion of correct composition for the care 
of the skin. 

Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and pro- 
tective powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Nursery Powder for the Baby — 
a particularly soft and delightfully per- 
fumed powder, free from all impuri- 
ties: 

Squibb’s Flexible Collodion — (liquid court 
plaster) produces a lasting film. 
Squibb’s Glycerin Suppositories — made from 
Squibb quality ingredients—for infants 

and adults. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Nor- 
wegian; cold pressed; pure in taste. 
Rich in vitamine. 
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HERE is an essential difference between a Squibb product and the 
ordinary, commercial article. 


Your druggist will tell you that any article bearing the Squibb label 
is sure to be as pure as it is possible to make it, of finest quality, and 
efficacious. But it is important that you should know also the reasons 
for this superiority. 


From its beginning the Squibb business has been a_ professional 
undertaking. Its founder, Edward R. Squibb, was himself a physician 
and chemist of distinction. In founding the Squibb Laboratories his 
sole purpose was to render service to the medical profession through 
the manufacture of pure and reliable chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. 


For more than three generations the House of Squibb has maintained 
the high professional standard of purity and quality set by its founder. 
Rigid control exercised over every product bearing the Squibb label 
insures the distinctive quality demanded by the Squibb standard. 


The value of the Squibb professional standard is as evident to you 
as to your druggist. For example, take Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
It is made by a special process, in glass lined tanks, of Squibb quality 
ingredients which insure its superiority. 


When you buy milk of magnesia, dental cream or any of the familiar 
products described on this page, there is one name that assures you 
of the protection of professional honor and knowledge. That name 
is Squibb. 


SQUIBB 


General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y., and New Brunswick, N. J. 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, IN ORIGINAL SEALED PACKAGES 
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HEALTH 
From November 
To May 


Drinking milk through Stone's 


Straws is like winter “health 
insurance’’ for school children. 
The extra nourishment contained 
in that glass of good milk at 
recess time’ shows up in rosy 
cheeks and increased energy all 
through the indoor days of win- 
ter. Ask your local school au- 
thorities to have milk dispensed 
at your school during recess. 


Up-to-date milk dealers furnish 
Stone's Sanitary School Straws 
with milk delivered at school and 
office because they safe-guard 
the health, protect the clothing 
and do away with the expense 
of washing and breaking glasses. 


Stone’s Straws Prevent Gulping. 
Their use encourages slower milk 
drinking and thereby assists the 
proper digestion of the milk. 


Use Stone’s Straws at home when- 
ever refreshing drinks are served. 
Get a box at your druggist's. 
The cost is small. 


The Stone Straw 


EXOLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
GENERAL'O #FICES—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


i FACTORIES: 
Cc. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| certain bravado of his posture. 


THE SATURDAY 


The big sailor’s voice swung up and down 
like a heavy pendulum. The bearded 
barefooted youth in the silly student’s uni- 
form slunk along those ranks of the 
damned—by esteemed favor of Mr. 
Trotzky—and cadged food and shavings 
of soap, and cigarettes—especially ciga- 
rettes! He halted in front of John Waring. 

“One cigarette!”’ he suggested gently. 

Waring was lying back on the bench. 
His hands were behind his head. His 
cigarette was between his lips. He stared 
slowly at the man who begged from him. 

“Go to hell!’”’ he said in Russian. 

The barefooted, quite shameless mendi- 
cant bowed. ‘‘God be with you!” he said 
nastily, in the manner of one who makes 
a crushing repartee, and passed on. 

“One cig——”’ 

He was begging from Mrs. Welland. 
Waring was arising to kick him back to his 
place—and kicks in Russia are kicks. They 
break bones and rupture bowels. They are 
the one specialty of Russia, since other 
countries can also produce caviar and 
tainted incomprehensible literature! 

But he was interrupted. The one great 
sacred occasion of the day trespassed upon 
his purpose. There was a noise as of iron- 
mongery being rattled in a dice box; 
mechanical tragedies were overcome forci- 
bly and noisily in the locks of the great 
double doors. Everyone rose to his or her 
feet. The student stopped short in his 
horrible mendicant fluency; Waring didn’t 
kick, but sat down again; Welland rose, 
gasping, to his feet; Mrs. Welland did not 
move. 

The big sailor stood up, very splendid in 
his jumper and slacks, and especially in a 
But even 
he stood silent, as upon an order, as the two 
leaves of the great grim doors fell open and 
there appeared the lieutenant of the Im- 
perial Guard—same old uniform, same old 
sword at his side, same old cowardly soul 
within him since he took the Godless oath 
to our Mr. Trotzky, to save his tenth- 
generation nobility of hide. Just a traitor 
to mankind and mankind’s cause! Behind 
him, in the revelation of frank daylight 
released by the open doors, stood his fellow 
felons—the potbellied old men, the two 
fur-booted, daintily manicured young Am- 
azons—who chaperoned the victims down 
to the merry séances in the death cellar. 

They were merry, you know! Or, if you 
don’t, you ought to know these things. As 
well-bred English ladies used to go, as toa 
matinée, to see the unfortunate whipped 
with rods in Bridewell, so the little Moscow 
ladies, Feo and the Countess Vanya and 
the rest of them, used to go along and— 


| well, imagine the rest for yourselves! 


A stricture of silence added itself to the 


| gloom. From the open double doors a light 


like an indecent eye poured its gaze upon 
the prisoners. Only two had not risen to 
their feet—Mrs. Welland and the man, 
John Waring. The sailor who had been 
singing stood to attention in the presence 
of the renegade officer; the big Jew stood 
slouching and smiling secretly; oppression 


| and martyrdom were no new things to him; 


the peasants ducked in servile bows, await- 
ing their orders. Tommy Welland spoke 
indistinctly under his breath; he seemed to 
say something urgently; but neither could 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


hear him. He rose to his feet and made to 
ae bei teak Waring’s hand stopped him. 

“ec 1? 

He turned in a disorder of will. ‘‘What?”’ 

Irma Welland answered him. ‘“‘Tommy!”’ 
He turned at her voice with a face wrinkled 
into a snarl. “Sit down, Tommy! This 
isn’t the time ——” 

Waring had time to notice how now she 
spoke English. Tommy, it seemed, had 
not. At any rate he turned, with a hand 
near his mouth, and strove to hush her. 

“Damn you!” he said to Irma Welland. 
“Shut up! D’you want to call atten- 
tion 4 

It wasn’t the stiffening of Waring or the 
swift shrinking movement of his wife that 
arrested the pitiful spate of his speech. The 
voice of the renegade lieutenant in the 
doors sounded sudden and brief; all eyes 
turned to him. Poor Tommy Welland 
came round like a moth on a pin to stare 
and gape and gasp and listen. 

“Kharkov!” barked the lieutenant. 

He was backgrounded by sunlight. Be- 
hind him was a corridor with windows to the 
stale winter green of the immense court- 
yard, where butterfly ladies had been used 
to sip tea, colored like amber, with wafers 
of thin sliced lemon afloat init. Noble virgins 
had been exiled to this corridor to pace in 
muslins and develop their mothers’ imagi- 
nations; convent-bred, fragile excellencies 
had strolled where now his very beastly 
janizaries lounged and spat and stank. 

“Kharkov!”’ called the erstwhile lieu- 
tenant of the Imperial Guard. 

“‘Zdes!”’ answered the big sailor who had 
been singing. 

As he answered he took the ritual 
four paces forward and stood to attention. 

The officer surveyed him with a swift 
glance—and looked back at his list. He 
was a tall limber young man, apparently 
specially designed by God to show off a 
uniform; and he no more liked killing 
than he liked the risk of being killed. He 
dropped his eyes to his typewritten list of 
victims. The sailor, singing no longer, 
stood yet to attention with a placid high 
face of courageous indifference. For death, 
mark you, is only an incident to the valiant. 

“Blum!”’ read the lieutenant next, a 
little explosively. 

One might almost have guessed by his 
manner of reading that he did not like his 
job—that something had suggested to him 
that he had sold his soul too cheaply. He 
scowled direfully as the great Jew, clean, 
despite his imprisonment, as a bride on the 
day of her marriage, bearded like a Baby- 
lonian bull, with the fierce calm of a prophet 
and the huge daunting manner of pride that 
has baffled the kings and inquisitors of all 
ages, took his place beside the sailor. 

The lieutenant spat copiously on the 
floor. Manners are manners, even in Bol- 
shevist circles; and every heathen spits at 
a Jew. It is etiquette. 

Two more names were called. A big 
peasant wordlessly joined the others. 

A comic little shopkeeper—a really 
funny little man, who knelt and prayed and 
had to be dragged downstairs and had to 
have the revolver barrel absolutely snuggled 
into his ear—was the last. Not such a bad 
morning; there were seldom less than six. 
The lieutenant, with his list, stood inside 


Sein TE Rate 


_ Mr. Trotzky not executed, s 


the wide doors; his hired assas) 
on their grounded rifles out; 
when three shabby old beasts ) 
paddled in on their rag-swather 
out the poor little shopkeeper, 

With the lieutenant, but or) 
threshold of the double doo: 
most of the prisoners, as the ck 
seen by the condemned man yj 
has glimpsed the hangman, 4, 
A little man, he was, with a | 
greater than dwarfish, with a 
back like a Spanish clown. EF 
coat, the collar of which ¥§ 
edges of a nest about his eaj 
beaked like a vulture’s, looked} 
of it like some awful man-eaj 
thing hatched out of a devil’s 

He was one of those who 
exit of the elected four. But 
fellows did! The prisoners—g 
most expert tormentors in 


them were escaped or amnest! 
like the original Jack Ketch—y 
exit as folks sitting round a deg 
recognize the final croak in the 
But this man looked at th 
farmer might look at his py 
slaughter, seeing them merely | 
hams and flitches. A judging € 
the look of the big heroic Jey, 
trouble about the huge muzhil 
his doom; but he did enjoy 
out of the wretched little sho 
thought his precarious life an 
were worth yelling about. 
that; his mother had screamec 
way when a Cossack dragged h 
her hiding hole in Kishine 
mourned over her dead body t 
had beaten him off. But now 
in Russia a man must have soy 
it was his turn. | 
“ Forward—march!”’ q 
The greasy blasé old guards | 
the prisoners, three of them roy 
sily with the frantic little shop 
some moments they showed vi 
light of the corridor, as figuret 
dancers are seen on a stage froni 
auditorium. The liveliness | 
ended; there were twenty-foutl 
to live, anyhow, for those whi 
The great doors swung to, shuii 
daylit view of the little ugly 
toward the landing at the end/ 
dor and the turn in the slimy 
rails that led down to the fina) 
the locks did not jar to their 
for the aasvogel hunchback we 
“Over there!” the sentry di 
with a pointing finger. ‘In } 
tovarish! Those are the Englis! 
The little human carrion foy) 
way across the floor; its deforr' 
move with shifts and jerks of t: 
a questing hen. Tommy 
sat down now and was biting }; 
shuddering relief from the te; 
daily list of names; Waring an, 
land had not risen at all; the | 
bodied Jew minced up to them 
stand in their presence, like a: 
fore his betters. And for a fur' 
since it was dark in their corner, 
for, found, and produced hij 
(Continued on Page ‘ 
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e rug on the floor is 
Id-Seal Art-Rug No. 
;—a very popular tan 
ign. In the 9x12. foot 
» it costs only $16.20. 


“You’re a wonder, Ruth. I can hardly believe 
| you got this beautiful rug for $16.20.” 


A genuine bargain—these beautiful, rich-colored Go/d-Seal 
Art-Rugs. They cost much less than woven rugs and carpets — 
ind they’re so much easier to clean and care for. 


Their charming patterns will amaze you—elaborate Oriental 

ind Chinese designs for the living and dining room—simple, 
Jainty ones for the bedroom—conventional, bright patterns 
jor kitchen and bathroom. 
And you will find Congoleum Rugs so practical too. Nothing 
mill stain their smooth surface. A few whisks of a damp mop 
eave them clean and spotless—no need for dusty, back-break- 
ng sweeping. They always lie flat without fastening. 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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Look for 
this Gold Seal 


Every genuine Congoleum Art-Rug is guaranteed by a Gold 
Seal similar to the one shown above. It is printed in green on 
a gold background, and is pasted on the face of every rug and 
on every two yards of Go/d-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


When you see this same Gold Seal in the dealer’s window, 
it means that he sells the genuine, guaranteed material. 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
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Unless stamped like 
this, it is not a 
Modified Educator. 


A shoe that meets 
every requirement 


Trim and smart to suit the 

well dressed woman of fault- 
less taste, yet comfortable and 
easy on the feet. A combination 
of style and comfort that will 
suit you perfectly. 


The Modified Educator is the 
ideal shoe for women who are on 
their feet a great deal. 


|: the Modified Educator. 


We will send you our booklet, 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.’ 
Tells some amazing things about 
the feet. Write for it. 


Find the Educator store near 
you and get Educators for the 
whole family. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
saddled them on his nose, dropped them 
and smashed them on the stone floor. 

“Damn!” he said, and stooped and re- 
covered the framework of the things. 

Waring laughed, slowly and distinctly. 
The hunchback came upright with a jerk 
at the affront of that sound. 

“Ach!” he said. “‘Fonny, aind’t it?” 

He had the blurred but plentiful English 
of the German-American Jew. He glared 
down into the shadow where they squatted, 
looking in dull silhouette like a Doré illus- 
tration of the Contes Drdélatiques. 

“Vich of youse is Vahring?” he de- 
manded. 

“Me,”’ answered the owner of that name, 
not moving. ‘‘And what the deuce has it 
got to do with you?” 

The little man moved in his fur-lined en- 
velope as a snake might move in a sack. 

“Yer’ll pardon me,” he said. ‘‘ Yew’ll 
pardon me! Your friendt, which has wrote 
us a letter— Mister Reverend Trosley iM 

“ Oh ! ” 

Waring stirred and half sat up. The 
name was that of the heroic and indefat- 
igable parson who, unauthorized, without 
official backing, with no battalions to sum- 


| mon and no treasury to call upon, constitu- 


ted himself the bulwark of British lives and 
fortunes in that devil-defiled city. Waring 
had been in touch with him; they had been 
two white men together in a community of 
souls scorched brown in the flames of Mr. 
Trotzky’s homemade hell. 

“That’s right!” said the hunchback. 
“Wrote to us, he did. Goin’ back home 
soon, he is, an’ he wants you should go wit’ 


Waring did not move, “Well?” he 
drawled. 

The hunchback Jew grew lively. ‘ Vell!”’ 
he repeated. “I tell you dis and you say 
‘Vell!’ Vot der hell you mean, damn youse! 
Unstead of shot, ve let you go back home, 
an’ you say ‘Vell?’ Youse bourgeois is all 
de same—lousy swine, all o’ youse! I don’t 
waste no more talk on youse; be damn!”’ 

“That’s good!’’ Welland’s hand, reach- 


| ing across his wife’s lap, closed on Waring’s 


knee, rebuking and imploring. 

“There’s a lady here,’ said Waring. 
“Upon what date are you going to murder 
her? Can’t she go home instead of me? 
Because I don’t want your beastly mercy, 
you know. I don’t eat after dogs, as a 
general thing. But if you want to do some- 
thing for us, tell us what you’re going to do 
with her—and when!”’ 

They could see the hunchback grin; the 
white of his teeth was like a new-moon 
paring of light through the straggle of his 
blue-black mustache and his sparse beard; 


| and the effect of it was that of an indecent 


exposure. 

“De lady!” He uttered a vile little 
cackle of laughter. ‘“‘Oh, we dend’t hurt no 
preddy li’l’ ladies! You take her vid youse 
ven yougo, ify’ likes! Nicegirl—yes? No?” 

Waring did not move at all this time. 
There is a fashion of chivalry which invites 
a homemade hoop-iron bayonet jabbed 
through one’s unprotected abdomen, with 
a German nickel-jacketed bullet to follow. 
But it was not Waring’s kind. He only 
spoke—one word! A Russian word! 

Mrs. Welland, a Russian herself, had 
never heard it and was not offended by it; 
Tommy Welland, who had used it himself, 
upon istvostchiki and others who could not 
resent it, jerked upright at the sound of it 
in that place and to that person. Really, 
the Russian is a language of great resources; 
one can bestialize one’s emotions in it more 
easily than in any other Christian tongue. 
The word staggered even the blood-lusty 
hunchback. 

“Me!”’ He fell back in a rigor of 
shocked amaze. “Me! It is me what 
you say that to?”’ 

Waring in his quiet toneless voice re- 
peated it. 

“All righd!” said the Jew. ‘All righd, 
Mister bloomin’ Vahring! Now I don’t 
talk to you no more—see? Now I don’t 
talk to you no more!” 

“Right!” said Waring. He was sitting 
sideways on the stone bench, and now he 
made as to lie down. “You can get out as 
soon as you like,’ he said, and turned 
away. 

“Hot dam!” said the Jew. 

He fluttered a moment on itching feet. 
Then, with the awful dignity ofa hunchback, 
the protective coloring of a weak thing in 
a strongy and cruel world, he turned and 
pecked his way back to the door. He 
spoke there a moment or two to the guard, 
with motions of indignation towards the 
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corner; the doors were pulled open to let 
him slide through; then they jarred to- 
gether and Mr. Trotzky’s guests were alone 
again. 

.Welland’s voice was querulous. “‘ What 
do you want to insult him for?”’ he asked. 
fier a we are—in their power—help- 
ess sa 

Waring shook his head. “I’m not in 
their power; I’m not helpless.” 

Mrs. Welland turned and looked at him. 
Welland made a noise in his throat as of 
angry disgust. 

“Not in their power? They can kill 
you, can’t they?’’ he demanded. 

‘A microbe can do that,’”’ said Waring. 
“That’s all it can do though.” 

Irma Welland did not speak; she con- 
tinued to look at him and a light like a 
radiance of glad understanding and assent 
was in her face. 

“All very well for you to talk like that,” 
grumbled Welland, with the note of a 
whine in his voice. ‘‘Trosley ’ll get you 
out an’ take youhome. But us! We’ve got 
to wait here—yes, wait till our names are 
called—Irma’s an’ mine—and then—and 
then es 

It was a whimper he broke off with. 
His wife, after a moment of hesitation, put 
out a hand to him. 

“Tommy!” she breathed. 

He shrugged away from her. 

“Go to blazes!”” he said miserably. 
“They won’t shoot you! It’s me they’ll 
murder, down there,in the cellar. Some 
damn girl with short skirts or some greasy 
stinking beast with a club! It’s me, I tell 
you; I knowit! I can feel it coming. And 
I’d rather kill myself than go on waiting 
for it. An’ you two both safe—you an’ 
Waring! Safe! I—I can’t bear it!’’ 

He was on the edge of hysterics. Waring 
spoke brutally. 

“That’s the idea!”’ he said. ‘Kill your- 
self and stop this exhibition. I’ll lend you 
my razor.” 

“e Oh-h!’”’ 

It was a long quavering groan of fury 
and impotence. Tommy Welland lay down 
on the bench with his arm over his face 
and was silent, shutting himself in with 
his terrors and his shame. 

“Sorry!’’ Waring leaned to Irma Wel- 
land and spoke quietly. ‘But you under- 
stand, I’m sure.”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes,’’ she answered 
slowly. “Poor Tommy! I understand.’ 

She had the quality, as rare in Russians 
as in negroes, and not common in any 
people, of a sort of eloquent reticence. 
Speech was truly a means with her of con- 
cealing her thoughts; she conveyed herself 
most comprehensively by the fact and 
manner of her being. She looked at War- 
ing as she spoke, and he understood forth- 
with her complete knowledge of and her 
loyalty to the husband who crouched beside 
her, his face hidden, his breath coming and 
going irregularly between his shudderings. 

A prison is a grave about which the living 
go to and fro about their affairs, and those 
within know naught of them. Waring and 
the Wellands endured the day in the cus- 
tomary gloom; the student begged from 
them again and was again driven off; the 
stone walls and the great doors sealed from 
them the fret and fever of the city at whose 
heart they waited. Mr. Trotzky foamed at 
his lunatic height; Mr. Lenine dreamed 
dreams and translated them into night- 
mares; Trosley, the chaplain, pulled wires 
of aid and refuge; and the little hunchback 
Jew went to and fro in his fur coat, sore 
from the epithet with which Waring had 
seared him, seeking in this bureau and that 
committee the only balm that could heal 
the smart of it. He was an efficient in- 
triguer; he had his value to the blunter and 
coarser blood drinkers of the régime; and 
it was not much to ask—just a bourgeois’ 
life to plaster a wound. Cheap, too; there 
were plenty of them available, and the 
Chaika had to live up to its name. 

So, upon the following morning, before 
even the ration of black bread was thrown 
in, the lieutenant entered the prison and 
came directly to the corner where the three 
English lay. They were yet sleeping, the 
two tall men and the young woman; he 
stood for a space of seconds looking down 
on them. He actually did not waken them 
for the job he had in hand. 

He lifted a foot and stirred the man who 
huddled in the middle. Thesleeper groaned, 
writhed in the throes of waking, and lifted 
a startled face. The woman at his side 
moved too. 

“You are Vahring?’’ demanded the 
officer. 


! 


The other goggled at him. “]) 

“Get up, Vahring,’’ comma 
officer, ‘‘and come with me!” 

“Vahring!”’ 

Welland rose to a sitting posi: 
prehension sweeping like a tide. 
consciousness. His wife, beside hi 
her eyes, and was fully awake | 
Waring, his head pillowed on his } 
tranquilly with his face to the w| 

“You hear me? You are tog 
come with me at once!” 


Novem 


was on the train for the frontier, 
none would betray him. 
“Yes,”’ he said gaspingly. “ 
Vahring. I will come!’’ And he 
“Tommy!” s| 
He turned. Irma had sat up. 
“Hush!” he said. ‘‘ You’ll 
It’s a chance, don’t you see? — 
forme. I—I must. Irma! I 
He spoke to her in English; 
ant, for all the putrefaction of | 
the manners of his class; he ty 
from what he conceived to bi 
leave-taking, 
“But, Tommy—oh, you ear 
shan’t! It’s—it’s—I’m going to wi 
She made to spring up and rea 
toward the sleeping figure of 
Tommy Welland swore vici 
spit of sound, venomous with ¢ 
anger. He swung a hand, and t] 
it took Irma across the lips—heay 
tually. She shrank back upon| 
staring at him. > 


The last he saw of her was 
great, still, and dreadfully full 
standing, eyes like the eyes of 
judgment before which no man qi} 
ulcer that is his soul. 2 

And the last she saw of him wa 
as the door opened to let him ¢ 
corridor, flooded with chill ea 
where a little group of figures awit 
Then the door closed between thi 

“ Ach!” 

Tommy Welland found the lit 
backed Jew before him. Ther} 
couple of grisly old guards at } 
farther along the passage a girl st 
ing toward him and smiling. 

“Ach! It is Vahring—yes?”’ 
back peered up at him. 


| 


see dot nice young lady as yait 
You goin’ to have nice little visit 
down in der nice cool cellar, aind’ 
Tommy Welland stared at hi 
voluntarily stepped back. Fort 
guards closed in on him and pil! 
The girl—he could see her clear 
a small disgusted grimace. 
“What d’you mean?”’ cried 1I 
“Vot I mean!’”’? The hunchbai 
into a whole semaphore code of | 
tions, with long misshapen arms tl 
dished before the prisoner’s face 
mean! I mean a blenty, Mister 
you damn ole Johnny Bull! V 
Englishers go—yes! Vot for Mi, 
hey? Go ’ome mit deir damn 
yes! But you stop ’ere, Mister } 
stop ’ere a long, long times. D 


suade you to stop. Teach you 
names to gentlemans like me!” 
Then in Russian to the li 
“Take him along!” @ 
“Stop!”? screamed Tommy} 
“Stop! I’m not Waring at all! 1] 
take—a mistake, I tell you. I’m! 
you fools. I’m Welland!” | 
He struggled and choked. 
laughed delightedly. The girl t 
went down the stairs that led to tl; 
As they thrust him down, still s 
and resisting, he saw her waiting! 
revolver in her hand. She 
ing—the courteous formal smile 0 
who receives a customer. w 
The lieutenant and the Jew 
together up the stairs. 
“‘Well,’’ said the lieutenant, 
She’s a wonder, that girl! 
And now I suppose you're off 
“In a minute,”’ answered the J 
just got to tell the other two 
they’ll be fetched tonight. 
reverend is taking the whole 
curse them all!” , 
“Curse them all,” agreed the‘ 
functorily. 
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Head 


with spring tem- 
per, hard and 
tough. Will not 
batter when driv- 


[ you want solid steel, 
— buy a PLUMB 


: 
J get more for your money 
the Plumb Axe—forged 
ne solid piece of highest 
teel. Other axes are made 
‘pieces, welded: soft steel 
(body, with an ‘‘overcoat”’ 
| steel, soon ground away, 
cutting edge. 
'can’t tell woodsmen that 
are axes,’ for they know 
ference; they know the 
They helped to design 
Axes to swing straight and 
ite deep and true and cut 
Vhout binding. 
ib forges these user-de- 
“axes from Plumb special 
si steel—head, eye, blade 
lmonepiece. High teststeel 
(for the entire axe; in ordi- 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
‘Factories, Philadelphia and St. Louis Established 1856 


Foreign Branches and Representatives: 


| 

lainey Wellington Melbourne 
Sao Paulo Montevideo 

} 


nary axes it is used for the bit only. 
The head of a Plumb Axe has 
a spring temper, for driving 
wedges. It will not batter or 
chip. The eye is stiffened and 
toughened; it cannot buckle or 
stretch. To insure a keen, lasting, 
cutting edge, two full inches of 
the bit are hardened all the way 
through by the famous Plumb 
double tempering. There is no 
weld to work loose; no soft steel to 
grind into. The edge stays sharp. 
You want an axe that cuts fast, 
holds its edge and keeps its tem- 
per—an axe that feels right, works 
right and saves your strength. 
When your hardware dealer 
tells you “It’s a Plumb,” you will 
know you’ve got the axe you want. 


Brisbane Manila Johannesburg 
Santiago Buenos Aires 


Ty 


ing wedges. 


v 


Patented August 
15,1922. Retightens 
the handle with a 
turn of the screw. 


Eye 


Stiffened by Plumb 
double tempering, 
will not buckle or 
stretch. Has twice 
the strength of soft 
steel. 


Blade 


Roll of blade de- 
signed to clear the 
axe after every 
stroke; makes work 
easier. Gives max- 
imum strength 
under eye. 


Bit 
Tempered through- 
out for depth of two 
inches. No soft 
steel to grind into. 
No weld to break 
loose in knots or 
frozen timber. The 
keen cutting edge 
is hard and tough. 
It stays sharp. 


Protected 


Against Imitation 


The color combination of 
red handle and black head, 
which distinguishes Plumb 
tools, is protected against 
imitation by registration as 
a trade mark in the United 
States Patent Office. 


eer 


Hammers Hatchet 
Files Sledges Axes 
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The Oat Dish 


Which connoisseurs select 


Oat lovers the world over favor Quaker Oats. 

Millions of people send over seas to get it. 

Wherever people prize oats for their flavor, 
dominant brand. 


Quaker is the 


These unique delights 


Quaker is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. All the puny, all the flavorless grains are discarded. 
We get ten pounds of these premier flakes from a bushel. 

Some people think oats are oats. They are about alike in 
food value. 

Those people may order oats carelessly. 

But there are growing millions who want the oat dish made 
delightful. This is their home’s supreme tood, and they want 
it popular. Those people, the world over, specify Quaker Oats. 
They have done so for many years. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from queen grains only 


Made to foster 
love of oats 


Most mothers desire to fos- 
ter the love of oats. For grow- 
ing children this is the food of 
foods. It is almost a complete 
food—nearly the ideal food— 
rich in 16 needed elements. 

If that is your wish, be sure 
you get this flavory grade when 
you order oats. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 


EVENING POST 


THE SELF-MADE WIFE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


She led the way upstairs, and when Miss 
Kelly had taken off her hat and wrap 


Corrie said hesitatingly, ite —you— Mr. 
Godwin sent you, didn’t he?’ 
“No,” replied Miss Kelly. “I’ve hardly 


seen Mr. Godwin for the past week. Just to 
say good morning or good evening, that’s 
“Oh, ” said Corrie. “Did he—has he— 
he didn’t ask 
“Not a word, Mrs. Godwin. We haven’t 
talked at all.” 
Corrie sighed and turned away. 


XVII 


HE drove her ducks to the wrong mar- 

ket !’’ declared Mrs. Satter. ‘‘ Yes, sir, 
Corrie certainly drove her ducks to the 
wrong market,’’ she repeated with melan- 
choly satisfaction. ‘‘She’s been here a 
month, and he hasn’t written. Not a 
scratch of the pen! Now I suppose she 
realizes she drove her ducks to the wrong 
market—marryin’ Tim Godwin. For all 
I told her!” 

‘What was the trouble, Mrs. Satter? Did 
you ever find out?” 

““Well—not exactly.”’ Mrs. Satter clicked 
her tongue. “‘She’s close-mouthed, like her 
father. She’s never been a good daughter 
to me in that way. And now I hardly get a 
word fit to throw to a dog out of her. That 
Miss Kelly—though I willsay she’s pleasant- 
spoken enough—well, they’re chummy. 
Hardly ever at home.. Gone for hours. 
Interferin’ up at the schoolhouse, most 
likely.”’ 

“Ts Corrie aimin’ to be aschool-teacher?”’ 

“Not if I know it! Tim Godwin has got 
to do the right thing by my daughter or I’ll 
know the reason why.” 

“Well, well, well—money don’t always 
bring happiness, does it now? And you 
against the match at the time. How much 
has he got, do you think, Mrs. Satter?” 

“T can’t rightly tell. Hard to get any 
sort of idea out of Corrie. Maybe she don’t 
know. In my opinion we ought to hire a 
lawyer.”’ 

““What’s Corrie say to that?” 

‘“Won’t hear to it.’ 

‘‘Well, well—what’s she going to do?” 

“I’m ashamed to tell you I’m her own 
mother and don’t know!” 

As Mrs. Satter’s caller was voicing her 
sympathy in a series of reproving clucks— 
tke reproof meant for Corrie, of course— 
there was a loud impatient knock outside. 
Mrs. Satter hurried out into the narrow 
little hall, considerately leaving the dining- 
room door open so that her caller’s curios- 
ity might be satisfied, and opened the 
front door. 

“Tim Godwin! Well, it’s time!”’ she cried. 

““Where’s Corrie?”’ 

oe Out.’’ 

“You mean she doesn’t want to see me?”’ 

“No; she’s out.” 

‘“c Where? ” 

“How should I know? She never tells 
me.” 

Tim set down his bag in the hall. 

“T’ll take a walk until she gets back,” 
he said. 

He strode down the steps. 

“You might go up toward the school- 
house a ways,” his mother-in-law called 
after him grudgingly. ‘‘Corrie might be 
there. Her an’ that Miss Kelly. Interferin’ 
where they ain’t wanted, most likely.” 

“Thanks.” 

Tim walked rapidly away. Mrs. Satter, 
watching, saw that halfway up the village 
street he stopped to speak to an old friend — 
a coal miner coming home from work, coy- 
ered from head to foot with the dirt and 
grease of the mines. They struck each 
other on the shoulders and shouted. Tim’s 
hearty laughter floated back to her. 

“Never did have the proper pride an’ 
self-respec’,’””’ Mrs. Satter muttered con- 
temptuously, going back to her crony, who 
by this time was trembling in a perfect 
ague of curiosity. 


School was over for the day, and most of 
the children had gone. But the teacher 
and Miss Kelly, James and Tim, and a few 
of the pupils who were not required for 
home duties were busily at work. Miss 
Kelly, protected by overalls, and seated on 
a ladder, was staining the walls inside the 
schoolhouse. Teacher was superintending 
the installation of new desks. Two of the 
older pupils had swept the room, and two 
younger ones were erasing the chalk marks 


from the new blackboard andl ab 
the needs of the goldfish in boy 
plants in swinging baskets. 


gravel path. 

Little Corrie sat up very stré 
chariot, with the royal dignity; 
loved baby—rosy, serene, con 


strings and rushed at Tim. H 
coming to his eyes as he held hig 
He had not thought that they 
him so much, had not expect 
come. It was like the old days 
lifted the baby from the wago 
soft arms went thrillingly arour 

The children’s shouts brought 

““Where’s Corrie?’’ Tim aske] 

“She went for a walk. Let 
think she must have gone up 
replied Miss Kelly. 

Tim looked. She was pointin 
straggling path which led uph| 
the deep woods. How well he ri 
that path, those woods, the hill 

Corrie and he had lived on ‘p 
hill when they were first marrie. 


=e 


XVIII 


IM followed the narrow andt 

slowly, pushing branches asi> 
hands, the leaves whipping ba: 
face. It was cool, now that t!| 
going down. It was almost cH 
thick wood choked with 
a deep green twilight like the 4 
water. He could see only a few c 
of him through the dense folit 
little pale gleam of sky overla 
woods had closed over him like’ 
he was enveloped in their mysti 
ness, like the hollow silence of is 
away a bird called with only y 
plaintively, persistently repeati| 
notonous two notes over and orf, 
steady dripping of water. 

Tim hesitated before corny t 
clearing on top of the hill. Pea 
people were living in the hous't 
been theirs. He did not like tl 
And he did not want to meet Cr 
presence of others. So he sat dit 
for her return along the path. 

He sat there a long time, this 
that had happened, wonderin | 
would receive him. Twilight dee 
dusk. Perhaps he had missed (r 
might have gone home anotiay 
rose and pushed aside the th 
which obscured the path, and 3l 
into the clearing. { 

In the dim light at the end ¢a 
saw a white cabin. Yes, comet 
there. Smoke was coming out cil 
ney—a pale Ave vapor rising si 
the clear, pale sky. 

They must have whitewasheil 
recently. It looked so clean a 
as it had looked when he brow 
there. In May too. Corrie ini 
dress. The white house. Ti 
strange, solemn hush. The worlli 
them, far away. 

He went to the edge of the ili 
the hill dropped away suddenly’¢ 
free from foliage. | 

Powderly was down below the! 
huddle of men’s homes. The fais 
men’s hearth fires rose steadil 
infinitude of the sky. So hopes 
tions, ideals—fragile and faint lm 
vapors mounting steadily into! 
from the altar fires of love. 

The door of the house was of 
against the yellow oblong of ligh 
figure showed blackly. ¥ 

Tim turned away. He could }t 
see another woman in that hou is 
heard Corrie’s voice. 

“Who’s there?’”’ her voice ca 


ened. 

“Tt Selim: 
the plowed field. 
catching her in his arms. . 

(Continued on Page 6 


‘son, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
~ are no longer 


e Sales Bookkeeping Section of Accounting Office, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
wing part of the battery of 65 Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 


“Under the 
Shadow of the Pen” 


ODAY there are 65 Underwood Bookkeeping 
Machines in the offices of Carson, Pirie, Scott 
'& Co. They are there because this great mercan- 
‘tile house has always followed the policy of giving 
\its customers a maximum of service and protection— 
and of administering its own business under the 


|most modern and economical methods. 


In spite of the fact that they maintain thousands of 
active credit accounts, they close their books by about 
‘noon of the first business day of each month, and have 
‘their bills ready to mail between two and four o’clock 
(on the afternoon of the same day. 

Since the completion of their mechanical accounting 
‘system, they have not been out one cent in any month 
on their trial balances. 


‘UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., ING., 


a TYPEWRITER Co., INC., Underwood Building, New York 


*esentative from nearest branch office. 


nderwood Bookkeeping Machine 


lt 
Address 
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Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 
enables Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. to: 


4. Prove that debit items are entered 
in debit columns and credit items 
in credit columns. 

5. Prove that the items have been 
posted and billed to the correct 
accounts. 


1. Prove that all items are correctly 
posted as to amounts, on both ledg- 
ers and bills. 


2. Prove that all items are accounted 
for, and that none are omitted 
from either ledgers or bills. 6. Eliminate all trial balance troubles. 


7. Eliminate the labor of footing thou- 


3. Prove that old balances are prop- sandstnt billa.atithovendcok each 


erly picked up on both ledgers 
and bills, and that new balances 
are correctly computed. 


month, as under their plan the bill 
is ready to render immediately 
after the last entry has been made. 


Underwood Building, N. Y. 


INDERWOOD 


Send a copy of booklet, 
dustry out of the Shadow of the Pen.” 


(We have prepared a report showing the operation and results of the methods used 
in the offices of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. This report will be sent on request.) 


The Underwood Bookkeeping Machine can lift ‘‘ The 
Shadow of the Pen” from any business, large or 
small. The coupon below will bring one of our 
representatives who will gladly give expert advice 
on any accounting problem. 


Branches in all principal cities. 


“Taking In- 
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PHITADELPH® 


SIKCO 
The Office Easy Chair 


Why Is the | 
Tired Business Man? 


Arm 
Revolving 


Have you ever wondered at the end of a business day 
why you felt like you had been drawn through a 
knot hole? I know I used to wonder about that 
myself before I discovered the reason. 


I have said to myself more than once: “I have dic- 
tated about so many letters today. I have settled so 
many questions of policy. I have had so many inter- 
views. I have not been under any great mental strain. 
Yet, I feel as tired as if I had been swinging a pick. 
Now, I haven’t been doing a thing but sitting in a 
chair all day. 


And all at once it struck me— 


Sitting in a chair all day! Sitting for six or eight 
hours in an ordinary, straight-up-and-down chair that, 
instead of conforming to my body, made my body 
conform to it! Who wouldn’t be tired? At home I 
had soft padded easy chairs which I used only two or 
three hours a day. But the chair I spent a good part 
of my life in was not designed for comfort. And the 
irony of the whole thing was that I thought I knew all 
about chairs. My business was making chairs! Ne- 
cessity became the mother of invention. I started 
work on an easy chair for office use. 


That is the story of Sikco, the Office easy chair—a new and 
exclusive design. 


Not very far from you there is a Sikes dealer who will be glad to 
show you how the Sikco line embodies a dozen little differences, 
which make all the difference in the world in your ease and com- 
fort. Its exclusive design of seat, back and arms is conformed to 
the natural curves of the body, just as a padded easy chair con- 
forms under pressure. Every edge and corner is rounded. 
Genuine quartered oak or Northern birch in mahogany finish and 
extra sturdy construction insure long life. No drawing room chair 
is finished with a higher quality of finish. And yet Sikco chairs 
are not expensive chairs. 


If you don’t know the Sikes dealer in your city, write to 


Sikes 


SIKES COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Sikes office chairs are also made in every conventional 
pattern and design. In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is 
devoted exclusively to quality chairs for the home. 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR 60 YEARS 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 60) 
“They stood in the doorway, clinging to 
each other. ‘‘I thought you didn’t love 
me,’’ Corrie said. 


“ey thought you didn’t love me,’ Tim 
answered. 
xIx 
OME inside,” said Corrie finally. “I 


want to show you what I’ve done.” 

She drew him across the threshold and 
shut the door. He looked about the small 
square room which had been their first 
home. The walls and rafters had been 
newly, whitewashed, and there were fresh 
muslin curtains at the windows. Splint- 
bottomed chairs, a big table with a chintz- 
shaded kerosene lamp, an old dresser with 
blue-and-white plates, a blue-and-white 
homespun cover on a couch, and a snap- 
ping wood fire on the hearth. 

“Corrie! You—are you living here?” 
Tim stammered in astonishment. 

She smiled and blushed. Tim had never 
seen her look so pretty. She was dressed in 
a thin frock of pale blue, and her reddish- 
gold hair was parted and brought low on 
her neck, rippling over her ears in shining, 
close-lying waves. 

“T couldn’t stand mamma’s house,”’ said 
this new and dainty Corrie. “I walked up 
here one day, because—well, just because 
I wanted to take a walk. And nobody was 
living here. Oh, you ought to have seen it, 
Tim! 
dirty! I bought it and fixed it up. I just 
finished yesterday. Nobody’s seen it yet. 
Come look at the kitchen.” 

She led him into the narrow lean-to, the 
only other room. A blue-and-white kero- 
sene stove, immaculate shelves, and rows 
and rows of gleaming white kitchenware— 
a white kitchen cabinet. 

“Gracious, Corrie! Cookin’ foranarmy?”’ 

“No. I know it’s too much—more than 
any one person could ever use. But—I’d 
always wanted ’em.’ 

““My poor girl! What a hard time you 
had those days. And I wanted to make it 
up to you. But ——” 

“T understand now, Tim. I’ve been 
thinkin’ eings: over. I know you meant 
well, but 

“f a RA at it the wrong way, Corrie. 
I know that now. I’ve been thinking 
things over too.’’ 

“No, Tim, it was my fault.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been all your fault.” 


“Part, then. Takes two to make a 
quarrel.” 

“Yes, it does. It takes two to make a 
quarrel. We were both to blame. But— 


I’m sorry for my share.” 

“‘T_I’m sorry too.” 

“Why, Corrie! That’ s the first time I 
ever heard you say that.” 

“T never could before. I learned it from 
the children.” 

“The children?”’ 

“Yes. Miss Glenn taught them to say it 
when they’d done wrong. And it seemed to 
come so easy to them—well, it made me 
sort of ashamed. I couldn’t let my own 
children get ahead of me, Tim.” 

“No, that’s right. That’s' one reason I 
wanted 

“Are you hungry, Tim?” 

““No. Why, yes. Believe I am. Hadn’t 
thought about it. But—I hate to go back 
down there.” 

“We don’t have to. They know where I 
am. And I’ve got everything here. Miss 
Kelly and the children were coming up for 
supper. I hadn’t showed ’em the house yet. 
But I guess now it’s too late.” 

‘Miss Kelly sent me up here. I guess she 
knew we wouldn’t want the children be- 
fore—we’d explained things, Corrie.” 

“No, I guess she won’t bring them now. 
It’s too late.” 

Tim opened the door of the lean-to and 
went outside. Corrie followed Tim out and 
laid her hand on his arm. They spoke in 
half whispers. 

“Why did you run away?” 

‘“Where were you that night?” 

“Oh, Corrie, you didn’t think 

“Yes; but I don’t now.” 

“Young Ives asked me to his club for 
dinner, and to go to the theater afterward. 
He’d asked me before, but I always was 
going home. But that night you were off 
with Dood. And Iwas angry at you, Corrie. 
And when I missed the last train I spent the 
night at the club—and didn’t telephone 
again—well, just to worry you, Corrie. I 
guess I did—more than I intended.” 

She buried her face against his shoulder, 
with a little shudder. 

“T—I’ve been pretty—miserable,’”’ she 
sighed, 


Our house, all tumbledown and. 


November, 


“T have, too, Corrie.” ; 

“Then why didn’t you come bi 

“Why didn’t you send for me 

“Teouldn’t. Iwantedto—butk 

“That was the way I felt.” 

“Then why did you come now! 

“Miss Kelly wrote me. She sail 
was afraid you were going to be 
said that she knew you—want 
come, but that you were so stubb 
die before you’d say so.” 

“‘T did—nearly,” said Corrie, | 
out a lot of things about mysel 
knew before. You—you think—} 
take long walks. I—I know I’ 
born, Tim. Sometimes—I wist! 
wish we could start all over!” — 

‘“Why can’t we, Corrie?” His: 
ened about her. “ Porget all abou 
thing? And start all over?” | 

“Yes. Here. In our first home 

“Can we?” 

She shivered a little in her i 
the chilly night air. He led h ae 
house and shut the door. 

The fire was burning low on a 
They sat down before it, hand in 

“T know—about Miss Vinceni 
said after a pause. ‘Dood wrote | 

“Well—I’m glad. Miss Vine 
note for me, explaining. She w 
the same day you went to Doo 
you know. She’s going to be ma 
and go abroad. She wants to se 
she comes back.” 

“All right.” 

“Didn’t you ever wonder, Cor 
she got those servants and Miss | 
Miss Glenn, and fixed up every 
magic in our house?” 

“Yes, I did wonder. Little ¢ 
then, I was surprised she could d 
such short notice.” 


worked there. 
Kelly had been the governess and 
Miss Vincent’s little nephews—t 
got a tutor and went abroad y 
parents. You see, the Digleys had 
abroad a few days before, and 
was going to close up their house 
dale Manor. Then she met me 
and found out I was the man 
had been talking about—pitying | 
well, because ie 

“You had such a bad wife.” 

“No, Corrie, I wasn’t goin 
that.” 

“Tt’s true though. I realize it 1) 
I was a bad wife. And a bad mo; 
for all I’d tried to be a good on 
I’ve learned a lot. Everyone I’vi 
helped me some way. I guess—i 
I was too sort of—shut away bef«. 

“Yes, you were, Corrie. Ancl 
realize what it meant. All the tie 
getting out—meeting people—no'! 
learning from them—you were 
a prisoner in a jail. I guess it’s 8} 
with most every woman who’s poi 
little children. I shouldn’t have} 
you to change all of a sudden. | 
cent told me that. She blamed} 
than you.” 

“Oh, did she? Well ; 

“You don’t bear any aude 
now, do you, Corrie?”’ 

“No. I understand now whys 
She thought—I guess she tho 
I—that something might ha 2p 
like—the thing that happe 
mother.”’ 

“Corrie! I’ve got to tell you” 
I thought—I thought at one tim 
now I was wrong—because you’ 
woman I’ve ever loved—you fe: 
one I ever can. But q 
“Don’t say it, please, Tim. Ii 
true—if you found out it wasn 
don’t say it!” 
“Tt wasn’t true.” 
He took her in his arms. 
dropped away. The years of hap] 
unhappiness, the years of 
riches, the time of doubt 
were all forgotten in that m 
had become young again 
young—pathetically confident, 
day when they first came to thi 
happiness forever and forever ¢ 
The last flames on the hearth 
wavered, flickered, died. 
“Tl build up the fire,” Tims 
“Tt’s better if you keep i 
Corrie murmured; ‘‘hard to star! 
new, once it’s died down.” 
“Oh, no,” said Tim; “‘plent 
left.” 


(THE END) 
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Everybody’s taste has approved the 
Sampler and chosen it as America’s 
foremost candy. It contains selections 
from ten favorite Whitman’s pack- 
ages which can also be purchased 
separately. It appeals to the taste 
for quaint, dainty things. 
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SAMPLER 


ONBID A Pe 


This book-shaped box bound 
in green and gold has a list of 
contents inside the cover differ- 
ing from any other package. / 
It has proved an assortment per- / 
fectly selected for many tastes. | 

The Library Package is an ap- | 
propriate gift for many folks 
and many occasions. 
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being overcome with panic when full realiza- 
tion of their deed should come. Had ex- 
pected to overtake them in this hour of 
weakness. This victory was delayed; it was 
nevertheless, he felt, assured. 

It was necessary, now, to pick up their 
trail. He was sure they had not gone back 
downstream; he would have heard them. 
They were not equipped to hide out in 
the woods. His guess was that they would 
make what speed they could for the outer 
world; that they would seek to lose them- 
selves before the alarm should spread. Two 
routes were possible to them; but these 
two routes were, for a considerable distance, 
one. They must go up river; they must 
thread a chain of lakes; they must choose 
at last between crossing the divide by a 
carry or turning aside at Marshall Lake 
and down the southward-leading river- 
ways. ‘Till he should reach Marshall his 
task was merely—speed. 

They must have started sometime yes- 
terday; he could not tell how far they were 
ahead of him. Nevertheless, Fred set out 
confidently, sure of his strength. It was 
barely sunrise when he reached the logging 
dam two miles above Number Seven Camp, 
and carried his canoe and his duffel across 
and put the canoe into the waters of the lake 
above. The dam tender here told him that 
Bubier and Case had gone this way the 
afternoon before. 

“Said they were going to look out some 
trapping grounds up Goose Brook,” he 
explained. 

“‘Just the two of them?” Fred asked. 

“Yup, just them.” 

Fred wondered who it was that had borne 
them warning, and how the man had passed 
him, returning downstream. He wondered 
if the men he sought would really go up 
Goose Brook; thought it unlikely. The 
brook led some twenty miles up to a small 
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pond, and ended there; a cul-de-sac. No, 
they would go on. He set himself to the 
nine-mile paddle up the lake; and a wind 
sprang up behind him. Fred had consid- 
ered this possibility and was prepared for 
it. He spread his blanket on two sticks to 
serve as sail, drove his paddle sternly, made 
that nine miles in a round two hours. 
Speed, now—speed was all his need. He 
gave full measure of himself to the pursuit. 

Next day luck favored him. He came 
into Marshall Lake, where the two routes 
divided; and before starting down the lake 
he climbed into a tree, the better to sean its 
waters, and so discerned, miles away ahead 
of him, a dot that could be nothing but a 
canoe; and it was on a course that would 
lead it into the thoroughfare, and up, to- 
ward the ponds on the divide. It might 
not be the men he sought; he thought it 
was. 

That night he met two canoemen who 
confirmed his guess. Bubier and Case 
were not two hours ahead. Fred paddled 
till midnight, thinking that they might 
make an early camp, so he could overtake 
them; but fatigue at last warned him to 
stop, and he wearily cooked his supper and 
ate—fried pork and oatmeal—and slept 
like a log in his blanket by the ashes of his 
fire. He had been, when he left St. Pierre, 
as hard as nails; and he had weighed a hun- 
dred and forty-six pounds. He was harder 
now, and scales would have shown that he 
had lost seven pounds. But Fred needed 
no scale to tell him this; his belt was up 
two holes. 

Once the next day he sighted them, rac- 
ing up a lake ahead of him three long miles 
in the lead. They disappeared behind a 
point, and when he rounded that point 
almost an hour later—the wind was against 
him now—they were gone. He came at last 
to running water again, too shallow for the 
canoe; went overboard 
and waded, dragging his 
craft behind him for half a 
mile up the rocky channel, 
and came out in a shallow 
pond half a mile across, the 
whole surface covered with 
liliest‘and grass, the water 
never three feet deep. 
Across this pond, his pad- 
dle digging up the mud; 
and so he landed at the 
northern end of that two- 
mile carry which here 
crosses the divide into the 
southward-flowing waters. 
The tracks of their mocca- 
sins, where they had 
stepped ashore, were still 
fresh in the mud along the 
margin. 

He faced a decision; it 
had been puzzling him for 
an hour. The two had gone 
ahead across the carry; one 
no doubt had borne the ca- 
noe, the other the dunnage, 

without waiting for a 
team to come across 


Fred Thrust Off His Canoe, Springing Aboard. He Thought He Might Overtake Them 


the rocky road from the other side. They 
would have made one trip of it, a two-mile 
tramp. But for him to carry his canoe and 
also his duffel would be impossible; he must 
make two trips if he took it all. That he 
should thus waste time was inconceivable, 
with the'men he was pursuing so short a 
distance ahead. Two courses remained to 
him: He might run, empty-handed, across 
the carry, hoping to catch them before they 
could embark upon the other side; and he 
might transport only his canoe over the 
divide. From the other side of the carry it 
was a matter of only ten miles, less than 
that, to the farm that was first outpost of 
civilization. In that ten miles or at the 
farm he should be able to overtake them. 

His decision was made while he unloaded 
the canoe. The duffel—his pack sack and 
supplies and that bulky bundle wrapped 
in canvas and so securely tied—he cached 
in the swamp growth along the shore of the 
pond. Paddle and pole he tied into place 
along the thwarts of the canoe, swung it to 
his shoulders, and set off at a swift, short- 
stepping walk across the carry. 

At the other side, on the shore of a lake 
with an Indian name that was abridged and 
modified by the common tongue, he heard 
news that elated him. A man dwelt there, 
with two horses and a cart, his business the 
transport of canoes and luggage for those 
who traveled by this wilderness road. He 
told Fred the two were not half an hour 
ahead. ‘‘They’re watching for ’em down 
below, too,’’ he said. ‘‘I’d had the word, 
but I wa’n’t in no mind to stop ’em here.” 

Fred looked at him quickly. ‘‘Did you 
tell them?’’ 

The man, chewing like a cow, shook his 
head. ‘‘They ast me; but they got nothing 
out 0’ me,”’ he said with great solemnity. 

Fred thrust off his canoe, springing 
aboard; his paddle dug. A reach of wind- 
ing brook, and then six or seven miles of 
lake lay between him and the farm; he 
thought he might overtake them. 

But when he came out into open water 
the other canoe was not in sight, and he 
rested on his paddle, swiftly considering. 
Instinet rather than pure reason told him 
what had happened. The men must have 
taken warning from the manner of the 
carry keeper; yet, knowing Fred was close 
behind, had not dared turn back. So they 
had come down brook and found a spot that 
pleased them, and lifted their canoe back 
into the forest, out of sight from the brook, 
waiting till he should have passed by and 
gone on his way downstream, before doub- 
ling back along the course by which they 
had come. 

He swung his canoe, water swirling under 
his paddle’s stroke as resentfully as a live 
thing, and raced for the mouth of the 
brook from which he had just emerged. 
That the long chase must be begun all over 
again might have daunted another man. It 
only spurred Fred to a quicker ardor. 


IT 


ALFWAY across the carry, the canoe 
balanced on his shoulders, he met the 
horses and cart of the carry man, 
and he slid the canoe to the 
ground for a breathing spell and 

asked the man a question. 
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Novembe; 


* “Yup,” the other replied 
against a tree. ‘They come ] 
away after you’d gone. Must. 
you.” 

“They hid out while I went) 
Fred. ‘“‘Why didn’t you stop th 

“T ’lowed I wouldn’t carry ’ 
the man explained. “But the 
pulled up a rifle and ’lowed Ty 
I did.” 

“And they went right back?’ 

“T watched ’em across t 
into the brook,” the carry k 
““They were hustling some.” | 

Fred swung his canoe up. “ 
cart and take me back,”’ he eo} 
““Move some, too,’’ he bade. “T’ 
ing for you at the pond.” 

He went ahead at a trot, an 
reached the shore fetched his 
from where he had hidden them, 
was slow in coming; he chafed 
lay. It seemed an interminable 
after he heard its creaking progr} 
it appeared. He whipped his \ 
the water and loaded it and shoy| 
a scant word for the man who | 
listlessly. The fugitives ahead o} 
now be working down the dead 
the lake below. When he sighted 
were not two miles ahead. A moi 
looking back, they discovered hi 
swifter stroke of their paddle 
had increased their speed; a 
own blade strongly, husba 
sources, content for the prese 

But he could not hang on. T 
against him; his canoe was ligh 
single paddle. There were two o! 
their canoe was deeper in the w 
of his efforts he perceived that 1} 
to draw ahead. His lips par 
teeth, his breath came sobb 
began now to draw down u 
Fred did not relax his efforts 
land somewhere in the darkn 
him; but he believed they we 
haste to think of such a 
would, he thought, rush on. 

Nevertheless, when he caméi 
thoroughfare at the foot of the! 
more easily, watchful for fi 
camp on either shore. The 
moon; before it rose the n 
black and the darkness lay oni 
like a blanket. More than or} 
darkness he touched rocks, had | 
way with care. When the moi 
saw the next lake of the chaii| 
ahead. He paddled on with alli 
Secure in the darkness, he they 
would relax their efforts; his hoy! 
to beat them to the outlet of this. 
which he thought they must | 
Then the moon clouded over, 
by it began to rain. He stopp 
tea, famished with hunger, and) 
pushed on. If he could pass t 
night without their knowledge 
wait for them at a place of his 
ing, ahead. Toward dawn h 
point he had selected. If the 
at all in the night he must b 
them. He pulled his canoe into 
and waited for the full comi 

But when day came, bleak 
gusts of sweeping rain, the ot 

nowhere to be s 
where he was for an 
, a little, cooked and 
little more. Shee 
held him in chains 
(Continued onP 


Continued from Page 64) 
rent on with fresh strength in his 


y had not passed this way; they 
‘refore behind him. 

|med back, paddled wearily to a 
} land halfway up the lake, and on 
1] off this point drew ashore. They 
ve hidden through the day, would 
yw by night. If they came this way 
l be to pass between point and 
yithin fifty yards of where he lay. 
fell the rain stopped; he lifted his 
,to hiding and concealed himself. 
‘came he might see, would surely 


m. 
ours Fred crouched there waiting. 
rup the lake laughed in the night. 
ursh bird flying overhead squawked 
y. A small fish leaped in the shal- 
ae night was become so still that he 
deer splashing along the shore of 
t. A great owl hooted hurriedly, in 
ie same cadence as the whippoor- 
te, in the forest a quarter of a mile 
‘Far off somewhere there rose a 
'seream; imagination might have 
ad it to a bobeat. He knew it for a 
death cry as the jaws of some 
closed across its spine. And by 
ye heard the sound he waited for— 
»w, resonant, unmistakable thump 
dle against the side of a canoe. His 
rt thumped louder than the paddle. 
sre coming. 
‘came, and passed so close he could 
“murmur of their voices; and when 
1 gone by he slipped his canoe into 
er and with soundless paddle fol- 
em. They were not hurrying; he 
. to keep his distance. He observed 
‘that their course was not toward 
, and he drew a little nearer them, 
liscovery; but their attention was 
ie shore ahead. As they drew near 
te Fred rested, waiting, listening 
iisears. And by and by he heard the 
if the canoe across a sunken rock, 
‘he night his lips twisted in a grin. 
had gone up Boody’s Brook. He 
ie stream. At first a wide dead 
rough a marsh, it quickened some- 
the upper reaches. Nine miles 
n it led to the first of a chain of 
nd lakes, only one of them of any 
‘om none was there any other out- 
> brook itself was born in a swamp 
a mountain’s buttresses. The 
ibout were for a man on foot al- 
ipassable; and even if these men 
‘the forest there was nowhere for 
=. They must hope in this fast- 
e. But he had already marked 
leir hiding place—knew it for the 
ley it was. He could follow at his 
His men were trapped; were 
is at last. 
aited half an hour, to give them 
get well upstream, then pulled 
yy the brook’s mouth and stopped 
ning. For the first time since the 
began he slept long and soundly, 
ld. It was still necessary to over- 
2men and make them captive; but 
< perturbed him not at all. He had 
mg ago, his plan. 
iwi 


gry XIII 


egend has it that before Bill Boody 
led down at the carry across the 
ye once ventured into a certain 
id followed it up, and came upon a 
little lakes and ponds with one of 
ize among them; and he trapped 
tough one winter and brought out 
lous take of fur. The brook bears 
e. Dave and I ascended it for half 
miles one day, to seek out a hole 
‘out of fabulous size were reported 
‘€ came upon the spot in the heat 
ay—a bend in a stretch of dead 
vith water lilies and grass ringing 
1 circle of black water in the middle. 
seen many deer on the way up- 
, When we rounded a bend it was 
scover the reach ahead devoid of 
doe and her fawn fed within two 
yards of us, on pads and roots, 
hed. We took seven trout. 
ere tracks of moose in the muck 
ie shore. 
p this stream Joe Case and Peter 
id turned. The mouth was wide 
ed by no perceptible current, 
‘marsh on either hand. Fred 


en he sat up in his blankets; 
cooked a leisurely breakfast 
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and made ready to resume the pursuit. 
A kingfisher chattered up the stream. 
On a dead stub along the lake shore an 
eagle perched, his white head limned against 
the blue of the sky. A fishhawk beat 
heavy wings out of the north. Seven 
black ducks whistled overhead. In the 
marsh behind him Fred could hear now 
and then a faint stirring of twigs, a crackle 
of brush, a squeak of vocal sound as the 
woods creatures went about their business. 
He dumped the contents of his pack sack 
on the ground and made a choice. As much 
food as he would need; his blanket, his 
cooking dishes. He filed the edge of his 
ax, changed his undergarments and put 
on a fresh shirt, lifted the pack sack into 
the canoe. That roll, secured with stout 
cord, which had so puzzled his father, he 
laid beside the sack, smiling a little. The 
hour to use what it contained was coming. 
There was a small nick in the edge of his 
knife; he smoothed it out with the file. 
The head of his pole was loose; he made it 
secure, using a rock for hammer and an- 
other for anvil. All these preparations 
were done slowly, almost idly; a certain 
peace of mind had come to him. Once or 
twice he whistled—and Fred was not given 
to whistling. About eight o’clock in the 
morning he started upstream. 

He wished to give the men ahead of him 
sufficient time to reach the first ponds be- 
fore he overtook them, so he made no 
haste that morning. They would not make 
haste now. Once or twice he had to drag 
his canoe in shallow rocky rapids. Once 
a beaver dam flooded the stream for half 
a mile and gave him easy paddling. He 
marked, as he dragged his canoe up over 
the dam, where the other canoe had also 
crossed. After a while he discovered where 
the men had camped the night before; the 
ashes of their fire still smoked slightly, and 
his lips twisted in scorn for men who would 
not wet their fire. He carried water in his 
hat till the ashes were sodden. Toward 
noon he reached the foot of rapids where 
the brook descended for a mile or more 
over ledges, which served to bank up the 
water in the lakes and ponds above. He 
could not pole; the water was not suffi- 
ciently deep, so for a while he made slow 
going of it. At the head of the quick water 
he left his canoe and went forward afoot, 
sometimes in the brook and sometimes on 
shore, till he came within sight of the first 
little pond. The other canoe was not in 
sight on this pond, and he returned and got 
his own craft, and now pursued more 
swiftly. Half a mile across the pond and 
up another reach of brook a second pond 
opened out before him. 

His eyes here gave him warning. Across 
the open water a veil of light smoke rose 
above the trees. The other men had 
stopped to cook and eat their midday meal. 
He kept hidden. It was useless to attempt 
to approach them in broad day across the 
pond, and to circle the shore in the marshy 
going would require too much time. He 
dropped back downstream and ate cold 
viands, unwilling to risk a fire, then crept 
up again to a point from which he could 
watch where they had landed. Their canoe 
still lay against the beach. 

It seemed to Fred they waited an inter- 
minable time at this spot. He lay on his 
face among blueberry bushes, sprawling 
across a gray ledge, his feet against a 
tamarack tree that bore claw marks of 
a bear, and watched the camp across the 
lake. Once he caught a glimpse of Bubier, 
when the Frenchman came to the water’s 
edge and looked in his direction. But 
there was no anxiety in Bubier’s manner; 
and Fred judged that the man felt secure 
from immediate pursuit. They were ten 
miles off the traveled riverway. Across 
the pond and above the trees far beyond 
them Fred could see the round crest of the 
mountain at whose base these waters rose. 
That way the men must go. Trackless 
wilderness hemmed them in. He grinned 
a little with slow satisfaction. 

Toward midafternoon he saw them pack 
their cooking dishes into the canoe and turn 
into the brook, continuing upstream. He 
waited only a minute before resuming his 
pursuit. A short hour’s travel would bring 
them, he knew, to the foot of the only 
large lake in this chain; a body of water 
some half dozen miles long, and more than 
two miles wide. Here, he thought, they 
might choose to establish themselves, with- 
drawing somewhat from the shore and 
building a cabin of logs against the coming 
of winter. 

Because he wished to see where they 
would land he made some speed—more 
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than he realized. There was marsh at the 


foot of this upper lake; the brook paral- | 


leled the shore for a quarter mile. As he 
entered this reach, using his pole, he heard 
a shout of dismay from the lake and 
leaped ashore to look over the marsh, and 


was able to see the other canoe, not a hun- | 


dred yards away. Joe Case had discovered 
his pole above the marsh grass. 


A rifle | 


bullet winged at him, and Fred dropped | 


into cover as quickly as a loon dives, and 
into his canoe again. 


They might race ashore beside him here | 
and hold him at their mercy. He could re- | 
treat; he might abandon his canoe and flee | 


into the woods; or he could go forward. 
Fred chose to go forward, and dug his 
paddle mightily, keeping low so that they 
could not discover him. 

As he approached the open lake he was 
keyed to topmost pitch. The next few sec- 
onds would reveal to him what they had 
chosen to do; whether they would fly or turn 
to destroy him. 


He slid into the open water and saw | 


that they had chosen flight. Fully half a | 


mile away, with racing paddles, he dis- 
covered the other canoe; and he chuckled 
and swung his own craft and took up the 
chase. 

They sighted him at once; and the man 
in the bow—that would be Joe Case—rose 
to his feet; and something cut the water 


a hundred yards ahead of Fred and whined | 


overhead, and another bullet struck thud- 
ding in a tree on the shore behind him. Let 
them shoot. There was a little chop, which 
made marksmanship difficult. And—he 
remembered they had not many cart- 
ridges. Also, while Case laid aside the 
paddle for the rifle Fred was overhauling 
them. He heard, dimly, Bubier shout, and 


Case turned to resume his seat. Then Fred | 


laughed aloud triumphantly; for a chop 
had struck them, throwing Case off balance, 
and the rifle—at that distance Fred could 
not be sure, but he would have sworn to it— 
had slid overside into the lake. No doubt 
they had another, but one was just half as 
many as two. 

He saw, by the redoubled fury of their 
paddling, that panic had fairly gripped 
them now. They were splashing clumsily; 
his own paddle bit deep and long; he rose 
to his feet to make the better speed. The 
distance between them began to be cut 
down. They were heading, he now per- 
ceived, for the mouth of the brook; were 
fleeing, he judged, blindly and with no 
thought where they went. 

A scant quarter mile ahead of his canoe 
they slid into the brook mouth and dis- 
appeared. Four or five minutes later he 
entered after them. 

He went a little cautiously, mindful now 
of the possibility of ambuscade; but 
around the first turn in the brook he came 
upon their canoe, drawn haphazard upon 
the bank. A glance showed him their packs 
were gone and their axes. He nodded. 
They had decided to trust rather to the 
woods; and he understood the reason for 
this when he saw that the canoe was taking 
water, an inch of it sloshing about her 
bottom—ripped, no doubt, on a stone. He 
was inflated with confidence, thrust the 
bow of his own craft upon the sand and 
stepped ashore to discover which way they 
had gone. Their tracks were plain, follow- 
ing a deer trail into the woods. The scent 
was so hot that he forgot all prudence, and 
started on a trot along their trail. 

But a hundred yards from the brook 
he lost it; the prints of their feet no longer 
led him on, and he saw, after a moment’s 
search, where they had swung aside into 
the underbrush. His heart chilled with a 
sudden apprehension; he turned and raced 
for the brook again. Too late. Both canoes 
were gone. 

At a dead run, splashing through the 
shallow water, he headed down brook for 
the lake shore; reached it to see them a hun- 
dred yards from shore, to be met by another 
rifle bullet which clipped a twig not six 
inches from his head. 

Fred dived to cover and lay there, 
trembling and sick with shame, and watched 
them draw offshore and turn at last 
straight across the lake. It was late after- 
noon; he was afoot, with no tool but his 
knife and matches; twenty miles of forest 
lay between him and the river along which 
now and then canoes passed by. And the 
men he had sworn to make captive and 
take home were laughing at him, in safe 
security. 

He watched them till darkness fell; saw 
that they headed right across the lake. By 
and by a spark of fire was born in the 
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world’s standard 


shaving brush— 


Every bristle gripped everlastingly 
in hard rubber 


5 Dee things you need in a shav- 
ing brush. Lots of bristles that 
won't come out. And bristles just 
stiff enough so you can feel them. 
Then you start working up a lather, 
and the daily shave process holds 
some joy. 

Know the feeling? You want to 
keep right on lathering up. You 
know your beard is getting the 
massaging it needs, without any 
finger work. (Rubbing the beard 
with the fingertips causes ingrow- 
ing hairs.) © 

And when you find that kind of a 


brush, you want it to last a lifetime. 


That's just how Rubberset got its 
reputation. By making fine brushes 
—with plenty of bristles in them— 
that stay put—and with the right 
amount of bristle stiffness for the job 
they have to do. There are more 
than 10,000,000 Rubberset Brushes 
now in use. Largest makers of shav- 
ing brushes in the world. 

Look over your dealer’s stock of 
Rubbersets today. There's a 
Rubberset Shaving Brush to suit 
every purse. Prices from 35c to $25. 
Begin tomorrow A. M. to get some 
joy out of the daily shave. Rubber- 
set Brushes make good—or we will. 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MAAK 


the worlds standard 


SHAVING BRUSH 


MADE IN NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 
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OU men who have fussed over a necktie that 
binds in your collar will welcome the Spur 


—_____——/". Tie Four-in-Hand with open arms. 


narrow neckband slips easily in the collar. 


ward in necktie making. 


1. It comes hand-tied—better than you'd tie yourself. 


- Positively cannot wrinkle—keeps its good appearance always. 


Z 

3. Slips easily in collar—no binding, no yanking. 

4. Economical—outwears three ordinary ties. 

5. On in a jiffy—whether stiff or soft collar. 

6. Adjusts like any four-in-hand—you fix the knot as you like 
7. Stays put! No adjusting during the day. 

8. Never needs pressing. 

9. Stylish! You never saw a neater looking four-in-hand. 


today. 


If your dealer won’t supply you send $1.00 for a Spur Tie 
Four-in-Hand, specifying color preference—send for a Bull 
Dog style book anyway. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY, Inc., 120 Battery Street 
San Francisco 


50° The Spur Tie Bow 50° 


with patented feature Stylish Convenient 
Ask your Dealer for 


752 BULL-DOG 75% 


Gn ty a Se END EIR: 9 eee 


MORE AND BETTER BULLDOG GARTERS 
RUBBER Ge ide and narrow web 30° 
LONGER WEAR EVP Guaranteed to wear 365 days 
GREATER COMFORT 74, BULL DOG BELTS, 
GUARANTEED VESTOFF SUSPENDERS 
TO WEAR .. Worn out of sight under 
365 DAYS the shirt 75* 


Its efficient 


comes all tied up for you too—truly a step for- 


10 Good Reasons Why You Should Wear It! 
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shadows over there; and he knew they 
must be cooking supper. 

At about the same time rain began to 
fall from the lowering clouds. 


XIV 


RED had continued thus far his pursuit 

of Bubier and Case in a sort of blind 
confidence; he had felt assured that they 
would, if they were warned, try to escape 
him; he did not believe they would greatly 
resist if he could overtake them; and their 
audacity in laying a trap, stealing his canoe 
and leaving him afoot and more helpless 
than the wild creatures themselves, aston- 
ished him immensely. His first reaction 
was a bitter self-reproach, a bitter shame 
and humiliation. This passed before the 
sudden rage that swept him, when from the 
bosom of the lake they shouted back their 
taunts. It has been said that a Welshman 
is slow to anger; but Fred was, in the 
French of him, furiously angry now; and 
the Welsh of him was beginning to stir. 

Yet his situation was sufficiently dis- 
couraging. The fire showed where the two 
men had camped, at least two miles straight 
across the lake. To circle either end of the 
lake would mean from eight to a dozen 
miles of the most desperate going. No one 
who has not attempted to traverse the 
forest where there is no path to lead him 
can comprehend the magnitude of such a 
journey. The earth beneath your feet is 
marsh which beds you to the knees or 
deeper; or it is a tumble of bowlders with 
deep crevices between, where a leg bone 
may be snapped too readily. The marshy 
land is a tangle of alders and tall grass and 
shrub through which only a moose can 
thrust its way; the forests are filled with 
low growth that switches you in the eyes, 
tears at your garments, trips you and stabs 
you and gashes you. Four miles through 
such going by daylight is, even for a skilled 
man, along and weary journey. Twice that 
distance, and by night, might as well be 
a thousand miles. 

It was not surprising that Bubier and 
Case, under the cirgumstances, should feel 
secure. They knew it was impossible that 
Fred should round either end of the lake 
before morning; they knew he would not 
attempt it. His best energies would be 
spent, they thought, in working back down- 
stream to hail some passing canoeman on 
the great river thoroughfare. They cooked 
supper that night, laughing boisterously 
at his discomfiture. Plenty of time, while 
he was going out and coming back again, 
for them to find a new hiding place. In the 
morning, they decided, they would cross 
the lake and perhaps hail him abusively, 
and watch his slow progress toward the 
brook and down. 

In the meantime they ate heavily and 
slept soddenly, their fire slowly burning 
down to a heap of coals. Before they lay 
down, however, Bubier looked across the 
lake and saw that Fred, too, had built him 
a fire. 

“Sacred name of a dog, but he will need 
it, too, this night,’’ he chuckled, and added 
Fred’s blanket to his own bed. The rain 
was falling with a steady and persistent 
sound; there was no air stirring anywhere, 
and the night was cold. 

Fred, across the lake, had indeed built 
himself a fire. He leaned saplings together 
and threw browse upon them to make a 
rude shelter for himself, and fed the fire 
between his knees, considering what he 
meant to do. A stubborn anger was rising 
in him; his shelter leaked, and with every 
drop that touched him he grew more miser- 
able and more angry. He stared moodily 
out into the darkness that blanketed the 
lake. The fire on the other shore was indis- 
tinguishable now. 

It had not occurred to Bubier and Case 
that Fred could swim the lake. It did not 
occur to Fred for a long time. Men who 
live much upon these inland waterways 
usually swim sufficiently well—that is, 
they take a dip in some shallow stream now 
and then, paddle to and fro. But the sum- 
mers are short; their lives are full. Swim- 
ming with them is more apt to be a matter 
of cleanliness than anything else. That a 
man should swim two miles does not read- 
ily occur to them as possible. Fred him- 
self did not entertain the idea except as a 
last resort. He could swim a little. When 
he was in no haste upon his journeys he 
was apt to slip into lake or stream as op- 
portunity offered and splash idly about. 
He could float upon his back by careful 
breathing, keeping his lungs almost full. 
He could swim on his back, and he knew 
the breast stroke, which is so much more 
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difficult than any other, yet whi 
ners usually learn first of all. 
times splashed his arms in 4} 
trudgeon. In short, he could sj 
nothing more. 

But he could swim; and in the}, 
half an hour’s furious thinking hele 
wonder whether he could swim th ; 
lake to where his enemies werelg 
He had no idea how long it would) 
to make the distance; had no idey} 
he could endure the chill of the wey 
he knew that he could rest on his ]¢ 
grew tired; and he knew that hip 
were strong. He began to canvasshe 
consider its possibilities. 

Almost at once he discovered 
obstacle. The night was dark ani 
the rain showed no sign of stoppii 
out in the lake he would not be al 
anything at all; it was quite pos; 
under such circumstances he migh 
a circle for hours. It was necessar| 
have something to guide his cour 
least a part of the way, until ew | 
darkness he could discover the all 
the shore ahead of him. i) 

He found a solution for this |g 
The mouth of the brook, where ‘¢ 
stolen his canoe, ran straight in }y 
lake for some yards. He followed i} 
at a point where the brook began) 
he climbed the bank and cleared :; 
brush and built a fire. His mind ny 
up, he worked with furious energy) 
the dead lower branches from t 
greens, found a dead young pe 
pushed it down and dragged it to ( 
remembered that a little way up |b 
had seen a rock maple blasted anc) 
and fetched what branches he cont 
hack away with his knife, to add toi 
He did not light this fire at once;| 
light it until he had gathered Woot 
to keep it burning for an hour or mk 
fear even this might not be enough) 
down two young birches, so that t] 
likeskids, and weighted their lower ( 
rocks, and laid firewood across then! 
a manner that when the fuel beloy) 
away, that above would slide down) 
edges of the fire. The whole coni 
was clumsy; he surveyed it discont 
But it was the best that he could ), 

In the end he peeled birch bar} 
had a thick bundle of it, and to} 
match to this bark and thrust jj 
where his fine wood for kindling h 
placed. Back on the shore he stri 
his garments and stowed them wm 
small shelter he had built. Only 
and knife he strapped around hi 
then waded into the water and look 
When he stopped directly off the n 
the brook he could see the fire; ifh 
to right or left the trees on the ban| 
from his sight. So long as he could 
fire, therefore, he must be heading 
across the lake. This line, he judge 
bring him to the other shore—if 
reached the other shore—not far| 
right of where his enemies lay. H| 
be within striking distance of them 

At the last moment he considere 
ing before him a bit of log to serv 
buoy if the worst should come; ‘ 
thought aside. It would hamper hi 
him down; he would never reach tl 
side. When at last he waded into 
water and began to swim it was Ww) 
set. If he could not reach the othi 
before morning he was willing to 
But he meant to reach the other sh 

He swam at first that breast strok 
bends the back so unnaturally. 
time his back began to ache; and t¢ 
he lay a little more on his side. Ev 
strokes he looked back to be sure 
was in sight behind him. It flamedh 
a beacon for a while. To look back 
necessary for him to turn still mor¢ 
side; and thus, almost accidenta 
learned a curious sort of side stroke i 
the legs kicked aimlessly, the arms ¢ 
his body crawlingly along. He fou 
water of the lake at first surprisingly 
this by contrast with the cold air ¢ 
cold rain that fell. It seemed to soot 
comfort him; and he swam on, 
lazily, husbanding his strength. N‘ 
then, when he grew a little tired, he 
on his back and paddled with his 
resting his muscles by this varian 
their former motion. Once he floa 
half a minute, utterly relaxed, thera 
ing down into his face. : 

He had no measure of the pas 
time save the fire behind him; % 
watched it burn up to its greatest’ 

(Continued on Page 7. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
| die down a little, stay for a while about the 
same, and then sink to a fitful flame. It 
was by that time far behind him; he was 
searce able to see it at all from the level of 
the lake surface. Nevertheless, he managed 
to keep his course reasonably straight. He 
had no idea what speed he was making; 
but by and by he discovered that he could 
see the black line of shore far ahead of him; 
and after that he watched the fire no more. 

His muscles began to grow tired. His 
legs were weary and he let them trail, 
then turned on his back and kicked, resting 
his arms. A certain numbness descended 
upon him; he swam on automatically, con- 
scious only that he ached, that his back 
and his sides and his calves and biceps 
ached dismally. These aches became acute, 
then dulled. By and by he became com- 
fortable again—had a certain access of 
energy. But the shore ahead seemed as 
far away as ever. 

He refused to look at it; shut his eyes 
and counted while he swam a hundred 
strokes and then opened his eyes to see if it 
were any nearer. It wasgone! He churned 
upright.in the water and looked around 
in momentary panic; the contour—a lofty 
black hill, a lower hill and a level line— 
which he had watched so hungrily was 
now behind him. His eyes closed, he had 
swung half around. He righted his direc- 
tion, and thereafter kept his eyes open and 
held them on his goal. 

It seemed to remain at the same dis- 
tance, remote and unapproachable. With- 
out realizing it he increased the speed of 
his strokes till he was struggling desper- 
ately forward, and panting and gasping 
with his efforts. 

It was the same instinct that makes a 
man, lost in the woods, burst into a frantic 
run. When his own exhaustion made him 
stop, his common sense reasserted itself. 
Thereafter he went more slowly, fighting 
down his hunger for more speed. The shore 
seemed to draw back before him, beckoning 
him on. 

The clouds broke away a little; a lighter 
spot showed behind them. He thought 
it was the dawn, and cringed with shame 
to think that the men he sought might 
come down and discover him, paddling 
about in the lake, and mock him again. 
Then the clouds gathered once more, and 
he drove on, his brain humming; he no 
longer thought at all. He was not tired; 
it seemed to him that his arms and legs 
could work thus indefinitely; but he was 
very sleepy, and the water was astonish- 
ingly comfortable—it had seemed bitterly 
cold for a while—and his body was no 
longer any burden to him at all. Only he 
wanted to sleep. Once he dozed, and 
water splashed into his gasping mouth, 
and he choked and was very sick and had 
to fight to get breath into his lungs again. 

The shore was still remote. And then, 
without any warning whatever, it loomed 
The sense of the 
nearness of his goal sent him fighting for- 
ward till he was exhausted again; he 
looked up and the wooded shore was just 


| above him—just where it had been before. 
| He reached down with his toes, seeking 


bottom, and found none; and he dragged 


| himself wearily up toward the surface and 
| struggled on. 


His eyes shut now in spite 
of himself. He opened them with an effort 
and fixed them on the shore. His arms 
pawed at the water aimlessly. In the end 
his reaching hand touched a rock, and he 


_ dragged himself across it and got to his 


feet and staggered through the shallows 


_and came to land. There were bowlders 


along the shore; he lay across them, 
sobbing with weariness, helpless to move. 

The darkness still blanketed the lake; 
the rain still fell. He slept until the rocks 
bruised his flesh and wakened him; but the 
few moments of slumber had brought back 
a portion of his strength. He stood up and 
stretched himself, and moved his arms 
to and fro slowly while life flowed back 
into them. He began to be able to think 
again. 

Bubier and Case had camped, if his 
reckoning was correct, off toward the head 
of the lake a little way. He started in that 


| direction. His eyes were somewhat accus- 


tomed to the darkness. He picked his way 
along the bowlders on the shore, and in 
the shallows he waded, careful to make no 
sound; and once he swam across a narrow 
cove to reach the point on the other side. 
His progress was slow; he was not sure 
how long it would be. In a surprisingly 
short space of time he discovered the ca- 
noes, end to end, tilted upside down on the 
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beach. He crouched beside them, still as a 
stone, and listened with all his ears. 

The two men had made camp on a 
rocky point just beyond. Faint odor of 
wood smoke drifted to Fred’s nostrils. 
He heard no sound at all. He began to 
fumble under the canoes, and found, as 
he had hoped, some things stored here to 
be sheltered from the rain. His pack sack. 
He found underclothes in it, and put them 
on, belting his knife over them. The rifle, 
also, was here. He took this out and 
softly tried the-mechanism. There were 
shells in the magazine—one in the chamber. 

He was abruptly very weary. He had 
not meant to take this way, had devised 
another plan. But the effort of his long 
swim had exhausted him; he was ready to 
accept the easiest road. Helifted the weapon 
and bore it under his arm and crept 
quietly toward where the men were sleep- 
ing. It was still dark; he had no way 
of knowing how long it would be before 
daylight; decided presently to wait, to wait 
till he could see. 

He leaned against a tree, the rifle close 
behind him, and relaxed; kept his eyes 
open by sheer will, but let all his muscles 
rest. The night dragged on. 

In the end the rain dwindled and ceased, 
and Fred judged that dawn must be com- 
ing. A dull gray at length modified the 
blackness of the sky in one quarter. Ob- 
jects about him emerged from the gloom, 
assumed form and definition. He saw a 
rock, a tree, the outline of a bowlder be- 
tween him and the lake. Out on the water 
a loon called. 

He crawled a little farther and discov- 
ered a blur upon the ground ten feet before 
him. A man slept there, wrapped in blan- 
kets; he lay on his side. Beyond there was 
a stir as another man moved in his sleep; 
and Fred presently heard his heavy breath- 
ing. 

The rifle was still in his hand; but he 
began to cast around fora better way. 
The light was growing; they would wake 
soon. Beyond the nearest man he saw 
that bundle, so carefully bound with cord, 
with which he had burdened his canoe thus 
far. It had been opened, was open now; 
and he thought how Bubier and Joe Case 
must have laughed when they discovered 
its contents. 

The feet of the nearest man were toward 
him. Fred considered them. They had 
escaped from the blankets. He crawled 
around this man and picked up a length of 
the cord and came back, and with utmost 
care that no touch should wake the sleeper, 
noosed one foot and then the other, and 
made the free end of the cord fast to a 
tree. 

The sleeper—Fred judged it was Joe 
Case—did not stir. The man’s arms were 
within his blankets. Fred changed his plan, 
got to his feet without sound, released the 
knot that secured the cord to the tree and 
gathered it in his hand. 

He poised himself with care, made sure 
what he meant to do, then threw himself 
upon the sleeping man, thus wadded in his 
blankets, and swept him up with a great 
heave, and flipped the cord around him, 
drawing it tight. The man _ struggled 
blindly, with smothered outcries. Fred 
got a knot in the cord, leaped to his feet and 
back in time to meet the attack of Peter 
Bubier. 

Peter kicked at him with a swing of his 
whole body, his heel shoulder high. Fred 
caught that heel in his hands. The swing 
of it jerked him to one side, but he held on. 
Bubier was thrown on his back and Fred 
atop him. He got the other’s throat. Bu- 
bier plucked at his tightening fingers with 
one hand, groping with the other for his 
knife. The blade slid along Fred’s upper 
arm before his knee pinned down that hand. 
He bent and set his teeth in Bubier’s wrist, 
and the knife fell from the other man’s 
relaxed fingers. Then sheer instinct. of 
self-preservation drew both Bubier’s hands 
to Fred’s wrists, seeking to tear away that 
grip upon his throat. Fred pounded Bu- 


bier’s head backward, shaking him like a 
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dog, and Bubier lay still. Fred 
over, stripped off his belt and drew; 
about the other’s wrists. 4 
moment, secure. 

But Case was free, had reached 
and cut his bonds. Also he h 
As Fred leaped toward the m 
clipped past him; he brushed - 
aside and gripped the barrel and stx 
the two men wrestled for the weap; 
to eye. Case tugged at it stubborn 
thought more quickly; and when th: 
tugged he thrust with all his might. 
tripped and went down backwarc 
Fred wrenched the weapon awa; 
slatted Case across the head with its 
barrel. Case ceased to move. 

Fred proceeded to truss the tw 
methodically and securely. ; 
were helpless he poured water on 
till they were able to curse him. T 
went down to the beach and took 
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\ K J ORD had gone down the rive 

of him; for his progress was sk 
he would accept no assistance. Wor 
down the river ahead of him, g0 | 
Pierre was at the bank when 
home again. 

He was paddling his own 
hind, at the end of a short line, ca 
other. Half a mile above the | 
canoes from St. Pierre arrived to gi 
escort; they flocked about him, an/ 
the men looked into that other can 
burst into great shouts of mirth, 
group of canoes approached the b; 
on the water shouted the jest tc 
ashore, which roused answering |: 
there. This jest of Fred’s would, 
membered up and down the river: 
the memory of man should run. 

For lying in that canoe which 4 
swathed like mummies and help 
trapped salmon, were Peter Bubi 
Joe Case, whom he had gone to feti; 
their wrapping was that gill net in 
they had bound Fred Perrin tho, 
months before. 

So St. Pierre laughed. But Fred : 
laugh; he was too utterly fatiguec 
homeward journey had been an ¢ 
one. It is fairly easy to handle on} 
in quick water; not so easy to ha 
There had been times when he wor 
own craft a mile or more downstrea' 
walked back to fetch the other. Fo 
days he had eaten scantily, Li 4 
perately, slept little. His eyes 
his cheeks were gaunt, the muscle 
like ropes to his bones. He, who 
as nails when he began this unde 
had sweated and bled away s 
pounds of weight. And he was 
weary he could scarce lift the pad¢ 
the water. 

But Aure was at the river banli 
him arrive; and when she saw | 
eyes filled with pity and tenderne| 
gave no second glance to the cad 
their wrappings; bade two of th 
Fred and carry him up the hill. 
their very arms. They bore him] “ 
Aure and her mother made him cle! 
tended that cut along his a 
slept like a child under their 
That night, and the next day, 
next night he slept, almost without: 


eyes, and slumbered again. 
waked at last it was to discover 
side him. 

So he said, “‘I brought them 

She nodded, quick tears in her: 
These tears distressed him, t 
more closely into her eyes; 
filled him with a warmth of hap 
he had never thought to know. 
himself on his elbow, and she 
him, bade him rest and sleep 

He smiled happily enough 
he obeyed her. Aure thought sh 
seen Fred smile before. 

St. Pierre had known them 
had understood them both so 
than they understood each o 
Pierre laughed happily with 
Fred went about the town 
watched them with sympathe 

When they were married 
up Boody’s Brook on their hon 
name is ugly; but they found 
extraordinarily beautiful. 
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(THE END) 


ie. No chapter in the adventures of 
‘staunch old clippers was more roman- 
an the one that deals with the China 
They were sailed by skippers who 
the Seven Seas a tradition of courage 
apacity. 
first year of the nineteenth cen- 
thirty-four American ships had dis- 
ed cargoes at Canton. 
1832 there were seven American busi- 
iouses in Canton, which was half the 
er of the British. If we had kept at 
a we might be on even terms with 
sritish competitors today. There are 
_yeterans of the China trade who be- 
that but for the American Civil War 
light have fulfilled our commercial 
yin China. That struggle, however, 
t removed our flag from the high 
_After Appomattox came the winning 
e American West. Our fiscal and 
mic interest was concentrated on in- 
and not external expansion. It was 
ntil Roosevelt’s era that we really 
ye a world power, and it took the 
War to restore our merchant pen- 
to something like its old authority. 
1864 American shipping made up 
than 40 per cent of China’s total 
ge entered and cleared, although 
”s shipping increased from 7,000,000 
},000,000 tons. America’s percentage 
allen by 1892 to barely 1% per cent 
‘whole. Even as lately as 1916 our 
was only 80,000 tons—the total was 
),000 tons—or about ™%o per cent. 
the armistice, however, the record is 
) depressing. In 1920 exactly 104,- 
)0 tons entered and cleared all the 
of China. This included 5,000,000 
#f American shipping, or nearly 5 per 
It is perhaps worth while adding that 
* the 1920 total nearly one-fifth flew 
hinese flag. 
» Spanish-American War and the 
sition of the Philippines projected us 
he Pacific. This should have marked 
aing point in our Far Eastern com- 
. Though we have done admirably 
social and economic development of 
sular possessions no really conspicu- 
vance in general Oriental trade re- 
. As I have already indicated, it was 
itil the necessity for troop ships arose 
e got back upon the merchant-marine 
Today the reverse of the old picture 
is, for we have more ships than 
S, 
erican trade with China has increased, 
ot at the rate warranted by condi- 
‘ Our exports to China in 1921 were 
'$110,000,000 gold. Though this is a 
adous rise from the $25,501,357 that 
‘ented the business of 1913, it never- 
3 indicates a considerable drop from 
‘37,321, the volume for 1920, when 
th price of silver increased the buying 
of the Chinese and stimulated their 
ts of all kinds. 


Slow-Pay Customers 


' slump in exports to China was not 
'y our own fault. Like everyone else, 
ared in the ebb following the high 
f war and postwar trade. American 
1g, shipping and commercial inter- 
ished into China, as elsewhere, be- 
/1914 and 1918. Many of the pro- 
3 were without experience in the 
a field, and some even lacked capital. 
percentage of these new enter- 
lave gone by the board, while the 
‘ones are having considerable diffi- 
in collecting outstanding accounts. 
ead of one of the large American im- 
nd export houses in China told me at 
¥ that his concern had over $3,000,- 
“exican on its books and was unable 

; a dollar. 
4 the principal debtors is the 

ey ermment, which, through the 
a of Communications, purchases 
lies for the government railways. 
national treasury is chronically 
e republic is constantly asking 
sions. As it is impossible to fore- 
‘a business deal of this kind, you 
adily see how a foreign firm is up 
when it does business with the 
tuthorities. Incidentally, nearly 
of goods sold to a Chinese official 
ry an extra overhead fee, or cwm- 
it is called, for the buyer. Thus 
unable to collect its accounts, is 
out the invoice price of the goods 
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but the cumshqw as well, for this item must 
almost invariably be paid in advance. 

American failure to realize on the great 
opportunity that China affords cannot be 
masked behind business conditions. These 
conditions play no favorites. You have 
only to look at the roster of foreign under- 
takings in China to see how the British 
and the Japanese easily outstrip us. Be- 
fore the World War the Germans also made 
circles round us. 

The question naturally arises, Why have 
we. fallen down? Seek to analyze it and 
you uncover, first and foremost, the funda- 
mental reason for our failure to be perma- 
nent international trade factors. There is 
nothing new in the revelation, but it must 
be regarded as the initial stumblingblock 


to our progress in the Orient. 


Western Methods in the East 


Save for our enormous war business, 
whish was self-selling and therefore literally 
dropped into our laps, we have never seri- 
ously regarded export in a big way save as 
a dump for surplus, when the home going 
was bad. It has never been standardized 
or promoted with adequate machinery. 
You have only to look at the shrinkage of 
our comparatively recent imposing favor- 
able trade balance to find confirmation of 
this statement. In short, we have largely 
looked upon export trade as a luxury and 
not a necessity. Until we produce a con- 
sistent and permanent surplus of merchan- 
dise we sLall continue to trail along in the 
procession. Moreover, as endless experts 
have pointed out, these goods must be made 
to meet the peculiar demands of the mar- 
kets, and be properly labeled and packed. 

When you diagnose our trade malady, as 
far as China is concerned, you immediately 
encounter reasons for failure that are pe- 
culiar and distinct. Chief among them is 
what might be called attitude. In a previ- 
ous article I merely touched on this matter 
in passing. Now we can go into it more 
thoroughly, for it lies at the root of most 
of our economic deficiencies in the Far 
East. I do so because there is nothing like 
reiteration to drive home a point. Most 
people not only fail to listen properly but 
they also fail to remember what they hear 
and read. Many times I heard the la- 
mented Northcliffe say—Napoleon Bona- 
parte had the same idea—that the most 
useful word in the language is “‘repetition.”’ 
He dramatized it, for once launched upon 
a campaign of exposure he kept hammering 
away, often employing the same driving 
phrases. Hence the matter of our tem- 
peramental structure as applied to the 
China trade will be enlarged upon. 

The average American who goes to 
China knows little, and more often noth- 
ing, about the Chinese people. Naturally 
quick and impulsive, he unfurls the motto 
“Do it now,” and proceeds, hammer and 
tongs, to achieve results overnight. No- 
where else in the world is patience so great 
a virtue as in the Orient, and particularly 
in China. Time is never the essence of the 
business. A witty American said to me 
at Peking, ‘‘Job must have been a China- 
man.” 

It follows that one reason why our people 
fail is that they are too impatient of results. 
This applies not only to general business 
but to the employment of capital as well. 
A man starts an enterprise and expects it 
to become a blooming success in less time 
than he would give it back home. More- 
over, he is not always willing to take 
chances, whereas the Chinese are among 
the greatest gamblers in the world. 

What may be designated as the Amer- 
ican method, which is so effective in deal- 
ing with Americans, utterly collapses when 
applied to the Chinese mind. Our much- 
vaunted pep becomes highly sterilized. 
Let me illustrate with the sad tale of an 
American lawyer—a really clever and bril- 
liant man—who established himself at 
Shanghai. He was heralded as the man 
with the punch. He was dynamic and 
eloquent, and immediately upon arrival he 
let it be known that he would show them 
how law should really be practiced. 

When his first Chinese client ¢ame to see 
him for consultation the lawyer made an 
immediate demonstration of his powers. 
He paced up and down the room and then 
pounded the table with such vigor that the 
client fled, almost in terror. He told his 
friends that the newcomer was a fire-eater 
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and therefore a dangerous individual. The | 
word got noised about—in China the grape- 
vine telegraph is very effective—and the 
inevitable consequence was that our stren- 
uous friend was not only clientless but had 
to pack up his bags and go back to an 
Anglo-Saxon atmosphere. Translate this 
performance, slightly restrained, into every- 
day business, and you need no diagram to 
show why we have not done better with 
Chinese commerce. 

The Chinese believe that Americans are 
too frank. This makes them the exact 
opposite of the British. Incidentally you 
have here the reason why the two great 
English-speaking nations are not in closer 
accord. The Oriental is a secretive person 
and not entirely a stranger to intrigue. 
He likes to do things in his own way. 
American familiarity often breeds the con- 
tempt so frequently associated with it in 
the well-known maxim. 

Moreover, we do not stay in the game 
long enough for a real tryout. An Amer- 
ican in Shanghai aptly summed up the 
situation when he said: “It is well known 
that in the Olympic games Americans 
win the sprints but rarely the long-distance 


races. The quality of sticktoitiveness which 
sends the British over the top in the Orien- 
tal trade is inherent in the blood of Amer- 
icans, but apparently dormant when it 
strikes the Far East.” 

So much for the temperamental aspect. 
The second major defect lies in the fact 
that we do not always send the right type 
of men. Here we get at the heart of the 
situation, for the human element, in the 
last analysis, is always the decisive one. 
With the exception of the trained repre- 
sentatives of two or three great corpora- 
tions, whose methods I shall presently 
describe, we are inclined to employ what 
the British call juniors. This does not so 
much imply lack of years or character as 
lack of experience. 


Conditions of Success 


Likewise most of our representatives in 
China, as elsewhere in the Far East, are 
given little responsibility. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia or San Francisco 
wants to run the business at long range, 
which is never satisfactory. The men on 
the ground are compelled to spend most 
of their time cabling to the home office for 
instructions or awaiting orders. They are 
given little opportunity for the employ- 
ment of whatever initiative or judgment 
they possess. This condition is bad enough, 
but it is aggravated by constant changes 
in personnel. The American overseas is not 
inclined to be gregarious. He associates 
only with his own kind. Thus he fails to 
acquire the native language or get a work- 
ing personal knowledge of his prospect. 
He begins to miss the home side, which is 
pidgin English for back home, and clears 
out before he has started to take root. 

In discussing the almost constant change 
in personnel the head of one of the largest 
American enterprises in Shanghai made 
this statement to me: “China and her 
commercial opportunities are big enough 
for the biggest executive. It is a costly 
mistake to send out second raters. In 
addition, conditions out here are constantly 
changing. I came out a little over two 
years ago, and after a careful survey I 
thought I had lined up the situation. When 
I returned after six months at home I 
found that my first perspective was all 
wrong. The moral is that you must live 
with the Chinese market. Merely sending 
out a man for a year or two does more 
harm than good. Men must be trained for 
the Oriental field almost as they are trained 
for a profession. It gets down to this: If 
we are to expand in China we must send 
Number One men.” 

In China the ranking man, whether he 
is head of a business or boss among the 
servants, is always designated as Number 
One. In the case of a bank or business 
the chief, however, is usually known as 
a taipan. More frequently you hear the 
head servant called the Number-One boy. 

In connection with choice of men is 
linked the matter of method. Many Amer- 
icans think that the gumshoe process can 
obtain in China. They reason that the 
Oriental must be approached through the 
back entrance in financial dealings. It has 
been said that if an American makes a 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Why 
Not ‘Give 


This Welcome Gift 
of Endless Fun? 


Thousands of lonely, shut-in folks of 
all ages from 8 to 80 are now finding 
never-ending fun and entertainment in a 
box of Puzzle-Peg. No other gift you can 
make costs so little and means so much. 
It is a solitaire game of countless sur- 
prises and thrills. So fascinating, so 
tantalizing, so entertaining. In the one 
box (for 50 cents) you have 30 Problems 


all full of baffling mystery. 


is played by one—makes 
fun for all. The smartest 
puzzle workers often spend 
hours and days in unsuccessful 
effort to win. But every move is 
interesting. You don’t tire of it. 
You find endless fun in solving its mys- 
teries yourself and in watching your 
friends try. Every home ought to have a 
set of this wonder game—the fastest 
seller in years. Already nearly a million 
have been sold. Remember it is the ideal 
gift for the shut-in or lonely. Or- 
der now from your dealer, or if; 
you have trouble getting 
your set send only 50c @ 
(75c in Canada) and 
we will mail you a 
set postpaid, to- 
gether with book 
of 30 problems. 


LUBBERS & BELL 


721 Second Ave. 
Clinton, lowa 


TV 


“GT ve o Gif ts 
of Leather 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 

HRISTMAS giving of leather arti- 


cles is the vogue. It meets every 
purpose of thoughtful giving, and 
articles of leather are useful gifts. 


COOK'S Illustrated Catalog, descriptive of 
a most beautifulassembly of Giftsin Leather, 
will be sent you, FREE, upon request. It 
contains hundreds of gifts for men, women 
andchildren—special gift boxes, cardand cigar 
cases, writing cases, manicure sets, photo- 
graph cases and albums, pocketbooks and 
handbags in latest styles, suit cases, etc. 
A Gift for Everybody—at the price you wish to 
pay. Every article is made of COOK'S Guar- 
an_rd Leather and carries the COOK 
Guarantee Bond. Write today for this cata- 
log and list of dealers in your neighbor- 
hood. Then, at your convenience, make up 
your list of gifts—let them all be of leather 
—your dealer will fill your order. 


CHAS. K. COOK CO., Inc, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Power production for many purposes The Fulton Diesel is an American-built 


need no longer be burdened with costly 
and uncontrollable coal problems. The 
Fulton Diesel has proved the high econ- 
omy of a perfected means to use low- 
grade fuel oil in internal combustion. 
Fuel is always available—and pipe-line, 
rail and truck transportation insures de- 
liveries against interruption. 


The strongest endorsement of Fulton 
Diesel efficiency is found in the fact that, 
in many instances, the performance of one 
has led to the purchase of another. An 
example is an oil pipe-line station in 
Illinois. A 550-horsepower Fulton Diesel 
was installed in 1916, and on its record a 
second was purchased in 1921. 


stationary, internal combustion oil engine, j 


and has been applied to a wide range of 
industry. It operates on one-third of the 
fuel required to produce equal steam 
power. There are no standby losses, no 
delay in starting, no ash removal ex- 
pense. Labor is reduced to one engineer. 
The whole cycle of power generation is 
in the single unit—saving investment 
in boilers, stacks and other steam plant 
auxiliaries. 


The Fulton Diesel is the product of 
70 years’ successful engine building. It 
achieves the highest degree of power 
economy yet developed in a prime mover 
through the elimination of so many 
factors contributing to power waste. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Successful Engine Builders for 70 Years 


Branch Offices: 
New York—82 Wall St. Dallas, Texas—Praetorian Bldg. New Orleans, La.—Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Havana, Cuba—401-402-403 Banco Nacional 


| 
| 
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To Executives and Engineers: 


The story of the Fulton Diesel is 
one of the most important before 
American industry today. Will you 
not ask us for a copy of our care- 
fully written and fully illustrated 
booklet describing the Fulton 
Diesel in detail—sent free, post- 
paid? If you have any power prob- 
lems our staff of experienced engi- 
neers is at your service, anywhere 
and at any time—without cost or 
obligation to you. Plant engineers 
interested in Fulton Diesel opera- 
tion are cordially invited to visit 
our works. 


/ ORE. 


CAL 


om QI POOLS 
— PIPE LINES 


A field in which the Fulton Diesel 
has proved its effectiveness as a 
power unit—the dark areas show 
the sources of oil in the United 
States and the heavy lines indicate 
the distributing pipe lines. 


a 


cold to full load in less 
one minute. 


turn off the oil and in seconds 
tis still. 


—fuel is used only when power 
is needed—and in proportion 
to its load. 
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ro) 
unctures * 
P Your fault 


You invite trouble when you leave 
the holes in your tire after punctures 
and blow-outs. 


The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER is 
made of layers of tested fabric, 
treated with self-vulcanizing rubber 
cement. Patch of soft rubber gum 
is in the center. Just place the 
plaster in the tire, with the gum- 
patch under the hole or break. 
The gum fills the hole. The fabric 
vulcanizes itself to the inside of the 
tire. No trouble from that place 
—ever! You save tires and tubes. 


It’s just as necessary to keep 
VA-CAR TIRE PLASTERS in 
your car as to carry a spare tire. 

Ask your dealer for the VA-CAR TIRE 
PLASTER. If he hasn't it, send 50c. to 


us for medium size. 


The VA-CAR TIRE PLATE 
As 


Dealers: 
has become a staple tire necessity. 
your jobber. 


Jobbers: Write for exclusive offer where 
we are not yet represented. 


2 ZAIREPIASTER 


Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


$350 ‘a 
$3 30andup p 
“smoke shops 


Milano 
i ui th sorte 


“Tete is: something 


fine about it” 


DONT DIE IN THE House 


A United States Department of Agriculture bul- 


letin says: 


“The best bait usually is food of a 


kind that the rats and mice do not get in the 
vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and at- 
tractive and the kind changed when necessary.” 


‘a Rough On Rats” 


mixes with any food. It rids 


premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly, cheaply. 


Get it at drug and general stores. 
and Mice,” 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 


our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 


| Wu DEMUTHeCo. 


‘Ending Rats : 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
noise like a million dollars he is overwhelmed 
with attentions at Peking. This, however, 
is about all he gets. The trouble is that 
most Americans are mysterious when they 
should be open, and vice versa. 

The really big and vital reason why we 
have not registered effectively in China 
grows out of our chronic ignorance of the 
needs of foreign consumers. This is our 
most vulnerable spot, whether in the trade 
with China, India, South America or South 
Africa. The average American manufac- 
turer is prone to think that China is a sort 
of bonanza field that will absorb any old 
thing. Shanghai is full of wrecks of Yankee 
enterprises that opened with a grand flour- 
ish and within six months could not meet 
the rent bill. This procedure led an Amer- 
ican of my acquaintance who has been es- 
tablished in the China trade for twenty-five 
years to say, “It is high time that we 
stopped depending upon excursionists to do 
the necessary American trade-development 
work. When the British or German youth 
decides to go into the foreign field he makes 
it a career in just the same way that the 
foreign offices abroad regard diplomacy. It 
is not a job, but a life occupation.” 

I could relate a succession of instances 
that show how utterly Americans fail to 
study the China field before entering it. 
One of the most amusing was brought to 
my attention at Shanghai. An American 
decided that China was the heaven-born 
sphere of opportunity for a patent henhouse 
and a calorically correct chicken feed. He 
based his conviction upon the fact that 
China is perhaps the greatest egg-producing 
country in the world. Nearly everybody 


‘outside the big cities raises chickens and 


sells the hen fruit. Without first finding 
out that in China the average chicken, like 
the average pig, shares the household of his 
owner, this American beat it hotfoot across 
the seas with samples of his hygienic hen- 
house and beautifully wrapped packages of 
the calorically correct chicken feed. 

When he arrived in Shanghai he told his 
fellow Americans that they were behind the 
times. His remarks in substance were: 
“You are living in the greatest egg country 
anywhere, and yet you fail to see the golden 
opportunity that it offers. I will revolu- 
tionize the chicken business in China.” 


Americans Handicapped 


It was not until he had spent a lot of time 
and money that he discovered that the 
Chinese egg reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer through a long, homely and devious 
process that begins, as I have indicated, in 
the mud hut of the owner of the fowl. The 
henhouse was a more pretentious establish- 
ment than the abode of the average per- 
sons who were expected to buy it. The 
prospect would also be more inclined to 
eat the chicken feed himself than to feed it 
to his fowls. Of course the undertaking 
ended in complete failure. 

Not the least of the handicaps laid on the 
American trying to do business in China is 
the failure of his Government to give him 
proper support and encouragement. When 
a British subject is outraged a warship 
speeds to the spot and the old lion begins to 
growl. So, too, with British capital that 
goes venturing abroad, for it is safeguarded 
by the British Foreign Office in every way. 
The Foreign Office in London, with its in- 
valuable Department of Overseas Trade, is 
England’s best trade scout. The American 
business man, on the other hand, not only 


| has to struggle for Washington support but 


Uncle Sam adds to his troubles by putting 
serious obstacles in his way. This leads me 
to the most timely and conspicuous exam- 
ple of how the United States dangles much- 
needed relief and fails to make good. I refer 
to the failure to pass the China Trade 
Act, astatute of supreme importance to our 
commercial interests in China. 

For years American houses active in the 
Orient have been seriously hampered in 
competition with the firms of other nation- 
alities. Incorporated under laws of the 
United States—that is, the law of an Amer- 
ican state or the Code of Alaska—they are 
subject to all the restrictions imposed by 
these laws. In other words, they are do- 
mestic corporations. Not the least of their 
troubles is the requirement to pay a con- 
siderable portion of their profits to the 
Government under the income-tax regula- 
tions. 

British, German, French, Italian and 
Japanese firms labor under no such hard- 
ship. Their governments encourage enter- 
prise in the foreign field. All that a British 
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merchant is required to do when he wants 
to form a company for China trade, with 
the privilege of doing business anywhere 
else in the world, is to form a China Com- 
pany, under the Hong-Kong ordinances, 
which merely involves registration at 
Shanghai or Hong-Kong. The company 
does not pay one cent of taxes to the home 
government, to the Chinese Government or 
to anyone. The only taxes demanded are 
for land and the rental assessment on the 
real estate owned or leased by it. The 
profits are subject to no tax deductions 
whatever. This is why the Chinese prefer 
to tie up with British companies, for it 
gives them immunity from taxation. 

A French China company can be organ- 
ized through ordinary registration at a 
French consulate, and there are no over- 
head charges, save for the license and regis- 
tration fee, which are trifling. Japanese 
companies organized in China have goy- 
ernment exemption from all direct Japa- 
nese taxation. The Germans and Austrians 
also sponsor their overseas pioneers and 
welcome Chinese participation, among both 
officials and stockholders. 


The China Trade Bill 


The inevitable result has been that 
American firms are unable to build up a 
surplus with which to withstand the ray- 
ages of a lean year, because the bulk of 
profits goes to Washington. Meanwhile, 
their competitors have had no similar drain 
on their assets and can sit back and take 
things easy. For this reason scores of 
American firms in China have been incor- 
porated under British laws. The most con- 
spicuous instance is the British-American 
Tobacco Company, one of the outstanding 
enterprises in the Orient. In vision, scope 
and, to a large degree, capital, it is really 
American, yet England gets the credit for it. 

So many American firms in China have 
availed themselves of the privileges and im- 
munities of British registration that the 
law was recently amended. The majority 
of the directors, as well as the effective 
executives, must now be British. Hereto- 
fore Americans could run the whole works. 

Realizing the necessity for relief, the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Shang- 
hai, a live and progressive organization, 
aroused sufficient interest in the plight of 
Americans in China so that a bill entitled 
the China Trade Act was introduced in 
Congress nearly two years ago. Under its 
original provisions an American firm doing 
business in China—this includes Manchu- 
ria, Tibet, Mongolia, the British Crown 
Colony of Hong-Kong and the Portuguese 
Province of Macao—could organize under 
Federal incorporation. It provided for a 
single set of regulations, thus eliminating 
the present confusion resulting from the 
attempt to apply to extraterritorial juris- 
diction the conflicting corporate regula- 
tions of forty-eight different states, none of 
which were ever intended for foreign-trade 
purposes. It also granted equality of taxa- 
tion in competition with firms of other na- 
tionalities that have exemptions. It further 
stipulated that the head office of a China 
Trade Act corporation must be established 
in China, but that branches may be opened 
elsewhere. The administration of the act 
was placed under the Department of Com- 
merce, through an officer known as the 
China Trade Act Registrar, whose office 
shall be in Shanghai. This eliminated long- 
range control. 

You would naturally think that a meas- 
ure of this significance would be expedited 
rather than delayed. Instead, it has been 
emasculated to such an extent that the 
authorities of the Department of Com- 
merce themselves hardly know from day to 
day what its provisions are. Both branches 
of Congress have taken a crack at it. It 
passed each House on an entirely different 
basis; has been reshaped in conference, 
sent back, and having finally passed the 
lower body now awaits action in the Senate. 

At the moment I write it is doubtful if it 
will get another hearing. Before the Senate 
can take it up it will be necessary for Sen- 
ator Cummins, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that has the act in hand, to obtain 
unanimous consent for its consideration, 
so as to obtain the three hours’ debate 
desired. Senator La Follette, whose concep- 
tion of the economic possibilities of Amer- 
ica in China seems to be bounded by the 
confines of the Middle West, and who is the 
bitterest opponent of the bill, has stated 
that he would oppose this unanimous con- 
sent. In addition, the tariff discussion has 
overshadowed everything else. Whether 
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Americans in China will get relief | 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile, ou 
prise is penalized and our trade ri 
getting the better of us at every tu 

An effective China Trade Act is ¢ 
of many vital American needs. C 
importance is a bank with ample 
headed by a big financier on the 
At present there are two America) 
in China, but they devote the 
mainly to foreign exchange. Deali 
change is one of the favorite sport 
Far East because nearly everybod: 
only interested but dabbles in it. 7 
thing that business men want to kn 
day is the price of silver, which is t 
of trade and finance. 

Though exchange transactions p) 
profitable activity, American ban 
China should be so equipped as to 
to cope to some extent with such 
stitutions as the Hong-Kong and § 
Banking Corporation, which is n 
miliarly known throughout the Has 
Hong-Kong Bank, which is the 
England of the East. Its headquar 
not in London, but in rte | : 
fore pays no home taxes. At the hi 
is Alexander G. Stephen, who by | 


consent is the foremost financier 

Suez. One reason why British prest 

powerful in China is that this great 
its bulwark. It fixes the rate of e! 
every day for the entire Kast. , 
readily imagine how great an asset 
Our great requirement, therefore, i 
cial institution with ample resour 

authority. It could be a real aid ti 
ican business enterprise. 

Another American need is to n 
ture goods that can be consumed) 
Chinese. Throughout the republic, 
business men told me that save in 
specialties our goods were not only 
in price but did not always meet d 


Consular Commercial Ser! 


Another necessity—and here 
touch the human element —is a 
service created especially for thi 


field. We do not lack the material) 
all-important work. One of our 
has been that we shift our commei 
tachés in very much the same sy 
heads of businesses change their pé 
A model official of the type I have, 
is Julean Arnold, who is commei 
taché of the American Legation at/ 
but he wisely spends most of his 
Shanghai, so often termed the - 
China, and the center of Americ; 
interests. Mr. Arnold has lived i 
for years, speaks Chinese fuente, 
publications, notably A Commerciil 
book of China, comprise the bes 
that I know of for the American w 
to enter that field. Arnold does not 
business men to come to him for 
tions. He brings the mountain to 
med. A half dozen activities he 


opened up because of his initiative 

This brings to mind a detail of 
sular life with which every travelir| 
ican will doubtless agree: It is 
inadequacy of the buildings that his 
consulates. In the Orient what t 
call side is a considerable factor 
native. He is much impressed hi! 
and firms that have imposing e? 
ments. The same applies to dip 
resentatives. They think a nati 
if it has a dingy legation o 
Measured by this standard we 
very far down the scale. At 
example, the British consul gen 
a structure that would do «a 
ambassador, while his America 
has a rented, ramshackle and almot! 
tary home. | 

The same inadequacy applies to 
structures. Instead of putting 
buildings, which would provi 
and effective publicity for self an¢ 
Americans are content with r 
Take Shanghai. Only one re 
building has been erected ther 
icans. They happen to be the Do? 


shipping people who have a 
i( 


develop our interests in the E 

ish have a succession of splen 
commercial edifices, notably the né 
of the Hong-Kong Bank, a1 
Matheson & Co. In fact, th 
water front, is almost a succession 
buildings. 

There are many advantag 
cedure, for land in big por 
Kong, Hankow and Shanghai 

(Continued on Page 8 
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n value. Back in 1841 Jardine, 
; Co. bought a big slice of the 
- Hong-Kong for £565, which 
red a huge price. Today that 
worth millions. 

‘we are to realize on our possi- 
nina, we must train men for the 
Arnold maintains that one way 
s about is to establish schools 
ning of Americans in the Chi- 
yanese languages at Peking and 
succeed in any foreign field you 
the language of the people. He 
t facilities be provided at each 
ne hundred men at a time on a 
chedule of courses, with a post- 
urse of one year for twenty-five 
jents. Congress should provide 
ie maintenance of the schools 
holarships carrying with them 
yme, exclusive of traveling ex- 
raduates of technical and other 
have made good and want to 
n trade a career. 

dicated some of the reasons for 
1 China, together with our most 
ds, the next logical step is to 
ht way, as exemplified by Brit- 
man procedure. It will present 
ting lesson in overseas mer- 


se of the British you find that 
ded by experience, persistency 
‘e banking facilities have over- 
1 disadvantages. The English- 
ver he may reside away from 
lined to look with more or less 
mn upon the native. In the case 
administration he gets away 
use he is efficient and his rule 
ust. So with business. He may 
be personally popular but he 
y for the people with whom he 
» likewise prospers. 

sh have achieved their com- 
sition in China because they 
he things that we have left un- 
‘have made foreign commerce 
; big houses organize their di- 
1 the spot; representatives are 
sity, and once in the field they 


1y you find in China a British 
rdine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
hing more or less than a mod- 
of the East India Company. 
du go in the Orient you find its 
‘d warehouses, for it deals in 
'The flags of its fleets fly on all 
seas. It is the kind of firm that 
kens would have delighted to 
for its beginnings were steeped 
and revolved about characters 
iave stepped out of the pages 
Yr. William Jardine, founder of 
Zan as surgeon on a vessel of 
idia Company many decades 
‘ast and imperial enterprise so 
wssociated with Warren Has- 
‘ted its servants to trade on 
| The thrifty Scotch surgeon 
‘elf of the privilege, and thus 
viental trade from which grew 
use of today. 


s Matheson’s Career 


| ;heson, the other founder, owed 
(on with it to an interesting 
1 seores of other lads at that 
/ nearly a hundred years ago— 
‘to Calcutta to serve his mer- 
Unticeship in the business of an 
3 ilure to deliver a certain letter 
1of a British vessel so irritated 
y that he was dubbed incom- 
dered home. When he went 
se an old skipper said to him, 
/ you try Canton?” 
tl key to the Chinese trade. To 
hefore, he went. Here he met 
4 egan an association which as 
r has done more to advance 
Merce in China than any other 
i, with the possible exception 
“ong Bank. The Jardines and 
ns have long since vanished 
€onnection with the firm. For 
ti he taipan has not been, as the 
ein China, of the royal family, 
‘ishman who has grown up 
V». The present head, Mr. A. 
, began as a messenger boy in 
ce, 
fatheson & Co. have many 
nost as huge in scope as their 
ne of them is Butterfield & 
has its hooks in every 
e and whose vessels 
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rival those of the Jardine concern both in 
tonnage and in extent of operations. Such 
firms as these show the solidity of the Brit- 
ish commercial grip on China. 

So far I have given only the external rea- 
sons for British supremacy in China. Probe 
behind it and a unique system of interlock- 
ing interests is revealed. Through its opera- 
tions John Bull gets his share of nearly 
every good thing that comes along. The 
four principal factors in the combination 
are the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank, 
the British-Chinese Corporation, the Chi- 
nese Central Railways, Ltd., and Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Perhaps the best way to show how the 
system works is in connection with railway 
construction, in which the British have 
been active. The group provides an all- 
sufficient circle: The Hong-Kong Bank is 
the money reservoir; the British-Chinese 
Corporation finances railway building; the 
Chinese Central Railways, Ltd., does the 
actual construction; while Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. provide the material. By aspecial 
arrangement with the Chinese Government 
the British-Chinese Corporation gets a 5 
per cent rake-off on all supplies purchased 
abroad, and on all bought in China when 
the amount exceeds 2500 taels. In other 
words, the group sells materials to itself 
and gets the 5 per cent commission in addi- 
tion. There is nothing reprehensible in this 
business. We would do the same thing if 
we had been enterprising enough to frame 
it up. It merely discloses that the British 
are on the job in China and not overlook- 
ing a bet. 


Putting on the Screws 


British special privilege in China is not 
entirely confined to big undertakings like 
railway construction. While I was in 
China an American company sought to 
make an arrangement with the Ministry of 
Communications by which it would receive 
the same commission on the sale of railway 
tickets as its principal competitor, a fa- 
mous British travel bureau. The govern- 
ment informed them that it would allow 
5 per cent. The American concern discoy- 
ered that its British colleague was receiving 
a fee of 71% per cent. 

When this fact was brought to the notice 
of the ministry the reply was, “‘The British 
Government lends money to China and the 
American Government does not. Therefore 
we favor the British.” 

Shortly after I left China last June a 
curious situation developed between the 
British and the American communities at 
Shanghai. It grew out of the difference in 
business methods between the two nations 
that I have described. The primary cause 
was the failure of the Chinese Government 
to pay its debts to our nationals. It owes 
American merchants money for goods sup- 
plied to the Chinese Government railroads. 
Although it has not discharged its obliga- 
tions to our firms the Chinese Government 
is paying interest on bonds issued by these 
railroads to British bankers. Naturally the 
Americans are sore. 

There are two explanations. One is that 
the British Government stands up for its 
citizens in China, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment fears British antagonism. In the 
second place British bankers and mer- 
chants, in making contracts with the 
Peking Government, are careful to see that 
their interests are protected. Americans 
write loose contracts and frequently take no 
steps to protect themselves. 

The British discovered long ago that 
China is always short of funds and pays 
only where she has to pay. She therefore 
applies the screws. 

Until the outbreak of the Great War the 
Germans were making great headway in 
China. The American can also learn from 
their system, which was based on the purely 
personal equation. As in South America, 
the Germans have invariably learned the 
native language. Moreover, they took a 
keen interest in the Chinese themselves, 
made inquiries about their families, sent 
presents to the children—the way to the 
Chinaman’s heart is through his little 
ones—and labored patiently with them. 
The Germans were the first to see the possi- 
bilities of the hair-net industry in China, 
and the natives were grateful. 

In a country like China, knowledge of the 
language is not only convenient for the for- 
eigner but highly remunerative. It is esti- 
mated that German purchasers of raw 
hides in Central China were able to get 
their goods 15 per cent cheaper than the 
buyers of other nationalities who had to do 
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business through middlemen. Knowledge 
means not only power but profit. 
Throughout the war the Chinese bore no 
malice towards the Germans. It was one 
reason for their reluctance to enter the 
struggle. Hardly was the ink dry on the 
armistice before the Teutons were back in 
the Chinese business game and they are 
renewing their relationship with vigor and 
success. The World War disclosed an inter- 
esting phase of German business in the 
Orient. When the big firms at Hong-Kong 
and elsewhere were sequestered and their 


‘books fell into the hands of the British 


authorities it developed that although the 
volume of trade was big, the profits were 
comparatively small. It showed that in 
China, as elsewhere, the Germans have 
been content—they are doing it to a greater 
degree today than ever before—with a big 
turnover and a comparatively slight return. 

Do not get the idea that because we have 
not realized upon our opportunity in China 
we have utterly failed. We have made sub- 
stantial progress, but real achievement has 
been recorded mainly by the big corpora- 
tions which train their personnel for special 
service. 

If you know world marketing at all you 
know that wherever you go you find some 
evidence of the penetration of the Standard 
Oil Company, the International Harvester 
Company, the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. So far as China is concerned, the 
International Harvester Company is handi- 
capped by the fact that, as in Japan, the 
farms are exceedingly small, and the 
farmer, by reason of his poverty, must stick 
to primitive implements. Before Bolshe- 
vism ran amuck Russia was the great field 
for the advanced American agricultural 
machine. Australia has lately become a 
factor. 

In China the pioneer and pathfinder has 
been the Standard Oil Company, which in- 
troduced kerosene and literally lighted the 
way to some degree of modern convenience. 
On every Chinese river and in every port 
you see the Stars and Stripes flying from 
the American tank steamers or launches. 


Standard Oil in the East 


What strikes the visitor to China is the 
extraordinary variety of uses to which the 
American oilcans have been put by the na- 
tives. You wonder what the Chinese did for 
cooking utensils, baby receptacles, water 
conveyors, kitchen and dining-room equip- 
ment, stoves, trunks, furniture, lanterns, 
roofs, letter boxes and garden sprinklers be- 
fore American enterprise displaced vege- 
table oil with kerosene. I have enumerated 
only a few of the uses to which the empty 
cans are put. One enterprising observer 
made a list of no less than ninety uses for 
the empty tins. The Chinese name for 
Standard Oil—Mei Foo—is a household 
word in China, and every coolie under- 
stands it. 

The important detail here, however, is 
how the Standard Oil Company equips its 


men for China and other foreign service. . 


The necessity grew out of the obstacles en- 
countered when the company entered India 
early in the ’90’s. American enterprise 
there was so new that the British banks and 
commission houses would have nothing to 
do with our people. The result was that we 
had to employ Britishers. Before many 
years had passed the company came to the 
realization that it would have a British in- 
stead of an American overseas organiza- 
tion. 

Now began the system which, in many 
respects, is a model of its kind. Every 
American who goes to China for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company must be a college gradu- 
ate. This is not due so much to whatever 
efficacy lies in a college education but be- 
cause college graduates can be mobilized 
and graded. Character, initiative and com- 
mon sense are demanded. Every year, 
therefore, the deans of American higher 
institutions of learning make a list of 
graduates who desire to enter foreign-trade 
service. Those who have earned their way 
are always preferred. Once selected, these 
men go through a rigorous technical train- 
ing in refineries until they know the oil 
business. They also take courses in com- 
merce. It is only after they have passed a 
rigid examination that they are sent into 
the field for three years. One of the first 
requirements is to learn the language. At 
the end of the period of probation both 
they and the company know whether they 
are qualified. In this way, permanency of 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Give Your Boy 
MECCANO 


Boys are exceedingly keen on “ some- 
thing that works” —that they can build 
and take apart. That is why they like 
Meccano. It is a wonderful system of 
steel and brass engineering units, with 
which any boy can build Cranes, 
Bridges, Autos, Airplanes and hun- 
dreds of other real, working models. 
No study or special skill needed; in- 
structions make everything easy. 


3 BOOKS SENT FREE 


1. Meccano Products :7 All 
about model building. 2. 
Dick’s Visit to Meccanoland: 
A boy’s fascinating experience 
at Meccano headquarters. 3. 
Radio: How to make a re- 
ceiving set with Meccano to 
hear concerts, etc, All three 
books sent your boy free for 
the addresses of three of his 
chums. Put No. 43 after his 


own name for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division S, 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


In Canada: 
MECCANO, Ltd. 
11 Colborne St., 
TORONTO 


Hydraulic 
Crane 


Mends, Wraps, 
Insulates 


Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape, 
mends nearly anything, 
from a broken vase to a 
cracked axe handle. 
Sticks to metal, china, 
glass. Insulates electric 
wires. Nothing just like 
ite) LSew25C350C) Asi 
your druggist. 

© B&B 1922 


Mail This For Free Strip 

and Booklet, ‘‘1001 Uses”’ 1 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Name 
Address 


Jenkins Vernier Radio Rheostat 


Guage $175 Hear a set that uses one 


One single wire 36 inches long, fol- 
® lowed all the way by a point con- 
stantly in contact—gives the only 
perfect filament control possible, 
and the infinitesimal adjustment in 
mi filament current flow essential on 
# radiofrequency and detector tubes. 
Improves any set. 

Ask your dealer or send $1.75 and dealer’s name. 
Rheostat will be mailed postpaid. 


UNITY MEG. CO., 226 N. Halsted St., Chicago 
M 


frs. of Special Devices and Parts 
Every One Guaranteed Perfect 
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When Winter Comes 


For the man who spends much 
of his Winter-time indoors, our 
Number 140 union suit combines 
warmth with light weight. Lon 
Australian wool and choicest 
cotton yarns are expertly mixed 
into a fine worsted —soit. long 
wearing, and of perfect fit .Its 
trim béauty Of finish recom- 
mends it to the man who takes 
pride in all he wears 


WilCia7F CVF 


9 
In every popular weight Wilson Bro’s union suits 
have been created to give men something more 
than they usually demand. ‘‘Wilson Bro’s’ Way 
of Measurement”’ protects them from an imperfect 
fit. Ask the Man Behind the Underwear Counter 


ion, the one thing to which the 
we their overseas trade superior- 
iieved. I refer to the Standard Oil 
ecause it meets requirements and 

ou cannot travel anywhere in 
‘hout finding its impress. The high 
' of its employes has done much to 
ericean commercial prestige over- 
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it generally known that the Stand- 
Jompany once embarked upon an 
program of oil development in 
partnership with the Chinese Gov- 
Half a dozen important prov- 
cluding Shan-tung, Chi-li and 
yere included in this program. Al- 
yl was discovered, difficulty of 
—in one instance a 700-mile pipe 
igh wild country would have been 
-—made the project unfeasible. 
xt of this undertaking is worth 
out. The Japanese made violent 
to it, claiming that America was 
corded special privileges. An inter- 
complication almost resulted. It 
roves that Japan for years had the 
China was her particular mutton. 
lo-Japanese Alliance and the con- 
yponese fear of irritating her white 
rented her from trying to block 
business game. 
ly less conspicuous is the achieve- 
the British-American Tobacco 
7, which, as I have elsewhere indi- 
really an American enterprise. Its 
it Pootung, opposite Shanghai, is 
he model establishments of the 
rith a capacity of 20,000,000 ciga- 
lay. What was formerly a dreary 
erty-stricken agricultural district 
converted into an industrial city. 
the 10,000 employes live in the 


cigarettes you touch one of the 
of trade possibilities in China. 
dy in China smokes, and this liter- 
das men, women and children. It is 
juent sight to behold a battered 
mbling down the street, smoking 
ste, nor is it unusual to see an 
e young girl coming along the 
_ appareled in the picturesque 
ns of the country, puffing away. 
1e most amusing sights that I saw 
ip was at a motion-picture theater 
g. A rich Chinese brought in his 
xs. After they were comfortably 
2 passed cigarettes down the line, 
1e Number One Wife first choice, 
were supplied. In a few moments 
e sextet were blowing circles in the 
chuckling over a Charlie Chaplin 


believe that China will become 
yest cigarette market in the world. 
‘ar the consumption was over 
)0,000. With a population of a 
their number we burned up only 
)0,000. The Chinese market has 
been scratched. Thus there is 
om for a big competition. 


‘he Dean of the Colony 


ean tobacco pioneering was done 
. by James A. Thomas, who is the 
yur colony. From the start he had 
n and good sense to codperate with 
1ese, just as the British and the 
shave done. He has become a con- 
‘unofficial ambassador to the Chi- 
vernment. He has done much 
lan to introduce the American 
, for he happens to be the path- 
the actual consolidation of Amer- 
Chinese banking interests, a nec- 
odperation if we are to fulfill our 

The International Consortium 
ts a different kind of combination, 
illseelater on. In 1919 Mr. Thomas 
ely instrumental in organizing the 
‘American Bank of Commerce, 
the only institution of its kind now 
Isiness. The idea behind it is to 
ade between China and the United 
Founded by special rescript of the 
Government, it has been a genuine 
The main office is at Peking, but 
e branches at Shanghai, Hankow, 
Tsinan-fu, Chantow and Manila. 
hese president is Hsu En-yuan, who 
her governor of the Bank of China. 
all is said and done, however, one 
ig American opportunity in China 
way construction. The country 
| m transport. The 7000 exist- 
not a patch on what is needed; 
more are absolutely essential, 
30,000 additional are almost as 
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urgently required. Americans are the best 


railroad builders in the world. Hence the | 


opening. 

Unfortunately, railway construction in 
China up to the time of the Washington 
Conference was animated more by national- 
istic politics than by necessity. In a previ- 
ous article I showed how the jealousies of 
Britain and France impeded traffic. One 
reason why we have lagged behind in rail- 
way building is that we have refused to 
take part in this bickering. We were a 
member of the original Four Power Group, 
which made the loan of £6,000,000 in 1911 
for the initial construction of the Hukuang 
Railway. With this deal our financial aid 
practically ceased. 

Our first attempt in concessions was frus- 
trated by an unhappy chain of circum- 
stances. In 1898 Calvin S. Brice got the 
concession for the vital link, still unrecon- 
structed, and which will eventually connect 
Canton with Hankow. It remains the most 
important unbuilt stretch in the republic. 
Upon the death of Brice the other promot- 
ers sold the right to King Leopold of Bel- 
gium. This created a bad impression among 
the Chinese and they have not smiled upon 
our subsequent ambitions. The late Wil- 
lard Straight conceived the project of the 
Chinchu-Aigun Railway in Manchuria, 
which also came to grief. Still a third factor 
construed by the Chinese as unfriendly was 
Philander C. Knox’s suggestion for the neu- 
tralization of all the Manchuria railways, 
which also got the Japanese on our collar. 
The final straw was our withdrawal from 
the Six Power Group in 1918. The path of 
the American railway promoter in China 
was therefore not particularly rosy. 


An International Episode 


The latest and most ambitious Amer- 
ican railway project in China, which re- 
mains a possibility—not a spike has been 
driven—comes under what is known as the 
Siems-Carey contracts, so named because 
they were secured by the late Chester Siems 
and William F. Carey. Carey, however, 
was the active representative in China. 
These contracts involve two notably con- 
ceived undertakings. The first is for the 
construction of 1100 miles of railway with 
an option to build 1500 miles more. Five 
lines have been surveyed in the central and 
southern sections of the republic. Still an- 
other was projected through Mongolia. 
The Russians objected so strenuously— 
these negotiations began in 1916, before the 
dawn of Bolshevism—that the venture was 
abandoned. 

Railway surveys in China, especially in 
the interior, are no springtime frolic. The 
experiences of the Siems-Carey party in 


Szechuen were not without their element of | 


real and thrilling adventure. That country 
is bandit-ridden. While in charge of a 
pack train, with $10,000 in silver for the 
pay roll, George A. Kyle, an American en- 
gineer, was captured by brigands and held 
in bondage for fifty-two days. The story of 
this affair reads like fiction. Kyle’s cap- 
tors hid by day and traveled only at night. 
They were without horses, and this middle- 
aged Yankee engineer afterwards told that 
between darkness and dawn the party 
sometimes footed from twenty to twenty- 
five miles. 

Kyle’s capture became an international 
episode. Peking frankly professed its ina- 
bility to find the miscreants, whereupon 
F. C. Hitchcock, who was Colonel Carey’s 
principal associate, organized a rescue 
party. At first the Tuchun of Szechuen 
refused to provide troops for escort, and it 
was only after threatening the most dire- 
ful retaliatory measures on the part of the 
United States Government that he detailed 
a guard. 

Eventually Kyle was released, through 
the good offices of some Catholic mission- 
aries, who were native Chinese. Curiously 
enough, during the greater part of his im- 
prisonment Kyle and his captors were 
within twenty miles of the rescuers. The 


most characteristic feature of the whole | 


performance was that Kyle’s release was 
largely influenced by Hitchcock’s promise, 
transmitted by a messenger, that the leader 
of the bandits would be made a major in 
the regular Chinese Army and his two prin- 
cipal helpers appointed sergeants. 

The second Siems-Carey project involves 
the rehabilitation of the famous Grand 
Canal of China, built nearly a thousand 


years ago from the Yang-tze River in the | 


south by way of Tientsin to Peking, to pro- 
vide a highway for the passage of the trib- 
ute rice. Until the fall of the Manchus 
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HE one, one hundred and forty-four 

inches diameter —the other, three 
inches. These are not ‘‘specials.’”? They 
are merely the extremes of the range in 
which ‘‘American’’ pulleys are made 
for every ordinary service. And each 
‘“‘American”’ saves its proportionate share 
of power because it combines minimum 
weight and maximum strength, because 
it allows the least belt slip, because it 
runs true and because it displaces the 
minimum of air per revolution. 


Nearly six million ‘‘American’”’ pulleys, 
here and abroad, are delivering maximum 
power in every known industry. 


Write for free book, ‘‘ Getting Maximum 
Pulley Efficiency.” 


The American Pulley Co. 
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For complete 
list o. 
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every Chinese province paid tribute to the 
emperors not only with rice but with the 
beautiful yellow silk called tribute silk, and 
with bullion. The canal has not been used 
for hundreds of years, and two hundred 
miles of it, mainly in Shan-tung, have been 
wrecked. Here it is crossed by the Yellow 
River, China’s River of Sorrow, which goes 
on the rampage frequently and fills the 
conduit with silt and also ravages the adja- 
cent countryside. Colonel Carey conceived 
the idea of restoring this and other parts of 
the canal, thereby reclaiming all the contig- 
uous territory. 

If completed, this scheme will fit into the 
larger national conservaney proposition, 
which will do much to revolutionize social 
and economic China. 

Both of the Siems-Carey projects are 
held in abeyance because of the chronic ob- 
stacles to most development in China, the 
principal one being the fiscal disorganiza- 
tion of the country. These undertakings 
are to be financed by bond issues that are 
to be I O U’s of the Chinese Government. 
China’s finances are such that there is no 
market today for her securities. Incessant 
political disruption has made the foreign 
investor exceedingly wary about dumping 
his money into a maelstrom. With order 
and unification this American railway pro- 
gram may find ultimate consummation. 


The International Consortium 


Since I have touched upon the precari- 
ousness of Chinese finance we may as well 
go into the working of the International 
Consortium, in which we have a stake. 
Like that terrifying word ‘‘extraterritorial- 
ity,’’ consortium is likewise an imposing 
name, whose exact meaning is unknown to 
most people. 

A consortium is merely a group of kin- 
dred interests. One was organized for 
China to render a public service, mainly 
the construction of railways, canals and 
roads, on the principle of international co- 
operation. The original so-called Four 
Power Group, to which I have already re- 
ferred and which included Great Britain, 
France, Germany and the United States, 
was subsequently expanded into what came 
to be known as the Six Power Group, 
through the addition of Russia and Japan. 
By 19138 it was all set and ready for busi- 
ness. When Woodrow Wilson became 
President the American group in the con- 
sortium, headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
inquired of William Jennings Bryan, then 
Secretary of State, whether the attitude of 
the new Administration was to be the same 
as that of the two previous Administra- 
tions, which had encouraged coéperation in 
the Far East in the interest of the open 
door and for the stabilization of China. 
The statesmen then responsible for Amer- 
ica’s foreign policies disapproved of Amer- 
ican participation on the ground that it was 
dollar diplomacy. Our bankers therefore 
had to withdraw, and it was one of many 
blows to American financial prestige in 
China. _° 

This left a Five Power Group, under 
whose auspices the Reorganization Loan, 
as it is called, of £25,000,000 was made to 
China. The misuse of the proceeds of this 
loan heightened the uncertainty and hesi- 
taney that foreign bankers felt about Chi- 
nese national finance. Instead of using the 
money for the benefit of the people it was 
mainly employed to strengthen the per- 
sonal authority of Yuan Shih-kai and to 
enable him to wage a successful war against 
Parliament. 

The Great War naturally disrupted the 
work of the consortium, but with peace and 
the growing importance of the Pacific as an 
economic and political center its revival be- 
came necessary. This time we took the ini- 
tiative, because in June, 1918, the State 
Department requested J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the National City 
Bank, the Chase National Bank and the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, 
Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston, and the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, of Chicago, to form a new 
combination, which they did by inviting 
thirty-seven of the leading banks and bank- 
ing houses to join them. They comprise 
what is now known as the American Group. 
The other nations represented are Eng- 
land, France and Japan. 

The final organization of the new consor- 
tium was delayed by a characteristic Jap- 
anese performance. Once more you find the 
Japanese angling for special privilege. The 
Japanese Group proposed that Manchuria 
and Mongolia be eliminated from the scope 
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of the consortium. They wanted jg, 
itable back yard all to themselves, ‘h 


Fast and persuaded the Japanese {gp 
consortium in a big way, and sueiy 
getting them to withdraw their 
Mr. Lamont’s high conception of yg 
structive part that the consortium jj 
in the remaking of China has been\. 
izing force in bringing about coher 
this, as in every other important /}, 
aspiration in China, our aim has \ey 
selfish. 

Strangely enough—and it is justly 
revelation of their character—the}} 
opposed the new consortium until \ 
The old-line bankers resented w't 
called foreign interference, even) 
that interference was essential to & 
well-being of the nation. In life r 
that there are always two reasons\p 
penings: One is the given reason,\, 
other is the real one. The fundamits 
jection in China to the consort’, 
that it prevented the Chinese fron}}; 
one nation against another, thus cpp 
them of a sport that on occasion wir 
remunerative. That the Chinese hye 
the light is shown by the forma’ 4 
consortium of Chinese bankers, we 
pledged itself to codperate with t); 
national organization. 

Profiting by the experience of ‘2 
Power Group with the Reorg:z 
Loan, the new consortium at oe 
down the principle that in the ea), 
loans to China, some machinery 
set up by which assurance is given 


sortium has done nothing but get 114 
business. It cannot function until 
less chaotic and in a position to 
obligations. If the millennium arr® 
first constructive step will be to 
remaining link in the Canton-Hanly 
road. 
The American Group has a resic} 
resentative in Peking in Frederick 
vens, a capable and experienced cor . 
lawyer who has made an excellent 
sion on Chinese officials and fith 
I asked him to relate the reasons 
delay in getting down to business) 
made the following statement: 
“In considering the delay in th 
functioning of the consortium thee 
viewpoints—that of the Chinese ¢ 
of the bankers. Chinese experie 
characteristics cause some doubt 
them as to the asserted altruistic a 
purposes of the consortium and a 
wisdom of further foreign loans, 1} 
former accompaniment of foreigr 
vision. Chinese distrust of their 0 
ernment officials of the past has in 
many of them, outside officialdon’ 
opposed to foreign loans, lest the } 
be not properly used. Chinese office 
erally and many other Chinese are) 
as any people might naturally be, 
eign supervision over Chinese adie 
necessarily enters into loan terms.’ 


China’s Internal Affair, 


“So much may be said from the 
standpoint. On the other hand, it| 
mentioned that Chinese internal 
have been quite disturbed; that sli 
large floating debt; that her armi| 
been absorbing a large part of hei 
revenue; that her most pressing f 
necessities have to do with her ew 
ministrative expenses; and that Ic 
such purposes, under the circum 
mentioned, to a government which 
boldly dealt with its financial problé 
has allowed its armies to create n 
icits every year, do not appeal to 
Moreover, wise loans for the const 
of railroads and other public w 
which the consortium banks 
templated making—involve not 
stable government and first-class £ 
for repayment of the loan but som! 
ure of foreign supervision. ; 

“But under the victorious Geni 
Pei-fu, whom I know personally an 
as honest and patriotic in a high’ 
there has just been created a finanel 
mission composed of strong and oe 
men; organized efforts by other ab 
nese are under way to bring about | 
bandment of the armies, and thereis 
for hope of important results thé 
low the consortium, while being g¢ 
by banking principles, to demot 
usefulness to China.” 

(Continued on Page 8 


stinued from Page 86) 
| American banks and bankers 
with having cold feet in 
so far they have mainly 
. During the past five years 
of $5, 000,000 gold each were 
Peking Government. In both 
ernment has defaulted on 
d interest. One of these loans 
by the receipts of the wine and 
sapoly. It developed that these 
‘ready been pledged twice over. 
like real security seldom cuts 
yith a bankrupt treasury look- 
s. The British seldom lose out 
seause there is close teamwork 
banker and the selling concern, 
yn that we might well duplicate. 
sorry spectacle that her fiscal 
ents, China is fundamentally 
qse neither her credit nor her 
ive ever been really mobilized. 
the American opportunity in 
lave already pointed out that 
intry is stabilized, railway con- 
drailway equipment offer a big 
here are many others. China’s 
industrialization. The country 
3 for machinery of every kind, 
ytton and flour mills and power 
wublic utilities. Yet we are in- 
‘he usual American attitude to- 
a business is best illustrated 
ying story: 
equest of the commercial at- 
sing an American manufacturer 
yindles was induced to send a 
ve to Shanghai,.after dallying 
mths. Directly he arrived he 
ittaché, “I shan’t sell any spin- 
e, but your department was so 
at I came. Our firm, however, 
ord the luxury of my trip.” He 
1 to start a selling campaign, 
sult that in exactly four weeks 
00 spindles. 
hina’s needs that we can easily 
motor cars, timber, window 
ical appliances, chocolates, to- 
otton piece goods, dyes, boilers, 
relties of all kinds, proprietary 
ed milk, coffee and butter. I 
iue this list almost indefinitely. 
mnection it may be well to re-, 
at H. Y. Moh, China’s foremost 
mate, told me regarding our 
“in China. He said: 
‘icans would invest in Chinese 
aterprises and at the same time 
ible men with technical knowl- 
yervise them, the good to the 
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country could not be estimated. Our cities 
are in urgent need of electric-light plants 
and water works. 
these two activities alone would yield a 


large return. We realize that foreign money | 


employed in enterprises of this kind will 
not only yield a profit for the promoters 
but benefit China as well.” 

Many Americans have gone on the the- 
ory that advertising is as yet an unknown 
quantity in China. The reverse is true. 
The British have carried on an effective 
press campaign of propaganda and public- 
ity. The illuminated sign is casting its radi- 
ance over most of the big cities. Shanghai, 
for example, has a White Way along Nan- 
king Road almost as dazzling as sections of 
Broadway in New York. We must there- 
fore employ printers’ ink if we want to get 
our message over. Some Chinese news- 
papers and newspaper plants would do 
credit to any country. I went to tea in the 
imposing modern building of the Shen Pao, 
of Shanghai, the oldest Chinese newspaper, 
which is not only complete in the ordinary 
essentials for newspaper making but con- 
tains a restaurant and living rooms for the 
Ht ep and a large hall where receptions are 

eld. 

It must not be assumed that American 
manufacturers should rush pell-mell to 
China and set up branch houses overnight. 
Haste has really been our undoing. The 
number of American concerns that have 
entered China and departed is so consider- 
able that in many sections we are called 
quitters. It is only after careful investiga- 
tion by men competent to draw the right 
conclusions, coupled with a determination 
to be patient under discouraging circum- 
stances, that we can permanently establish 
ourselves. 

The domain of the Pacifie with its vast 
and unplumbed potentialities for trade and 
traffic is plastic as never before. The next 
few years will be the decisive ones. In the 
fierce struggle for economic existence Eu- 
rope, still groggy from the effects of the 
World War, is.concentrating on the Orient. 
The last untapped reservoir of purchasing 
power is becoming the scene of a significant 
struggle for business supremacy. With in- 
telligence and perseverance America can 
make the China domain her own. But we 
must be up and doing. It is a case of now 
or never. 


Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson, dealing with the eco- 
nomic and political situation in the Far East. The 
next will be devoted to Sun Yat-sen and South 
China. 


PING Tide CLARET TO PORT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


A get a three-mile lead on 


s talk began to rumble. 
peg!” at last shouted a tall 
‘whose broad shoulders loomed 
the angry crowd jamming the 
-the indignant Southerner was, 
‘the name, a Mr. Geltsticker, 
Louisiana—‘“‘I propose, gentle- 
tinued the dashing Southern 
iat a committee of protest right 
uick up to the captain and— 


js, the distinguished-looking 
faltered, stopped. Just what 
5 the hot-blooded Southerner’s 
was to tell the captain never was 
‘igidly he stood at gaze, high on 
air on which he had climbed, his 
g steadily through a porthole 
te where he stood. And next, 
niacal cry, half sob and half 
mo he flung himself down on 
ed mob and fought and clawed 
ward a smoking-room entrance 
ae through which he had 


eight of his exordium from the 
it seems, Mr. Geltsticker had 
tire roster of the starboard and 
ders’ first dogwatch file into the 
om, unlock the bar and pipe all 
a to be told. 
merely add that never shall I 
first rush. Among all its wild 
ys, too, I shall remember how a 
med Texan of obvious fron- 
we learned later he was a 
of Curley Wolf, Texas— 
ged at the hip pockets in the 
Mentrance, blocking all traf- 
him from behind only wedged 


him the tighter. Strong men behind him 
screamed and wept in their desperation. 
“Around to the other porch of the ship, 


"? 


men!” rang the gallant cry of a New 
Yorker. I forget his name—it doesn’t 
matter. 


Round the ship they raced, galloping for- 
ward the length of the port deck and then 
doubling back on the opposite deck to a 
starboard entrance to the smoking room, 
far aft. Their parched tongues hung out as 
they raced. It was pitiful. 

Just to keep the record straight I should 
like to be able to give here the name of the 
winner of that round-the-ship sprint, but 
the name escapes me. I think he was a 
college athlete; at any rate he was a 
student from New York City. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon pre- 
cisely when the hot-blooded Southern ora- 
tor, Mr. Geltsticker—why is it these old 
Southern boys of the blood are all born 
orators?—saw the bar opened. By 3:02 
o’clock the smoking-room cash registers 
were ringing with the uninterrupted steadi- 
ness of a railroad crossing’s warning bell. 
Another two minutes later the smoking 
room was as solidly stuffed as a Philadelphia 
ballot box always was stuffed on the Sun- 
day night before the Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, back in the old 
days. 

In those first moments of German fright- 
fulness one with a name like mine of course 
stood no chance. How Michael Finnigan 
secured a good place, his right resting on 
the bar itself, I could not understand; at 
least not then. 

I could see him inside a few feet from 
where I stood outside. 

The best I got was a place at a smoking- 
room porthole, but outside looking in. 
was one of a long waiting list. We could 
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PATENTED JUNE 16, 19/4 


HATCH ONE BUTTON UNION 
SUITS for men and boys. are made 
in various qualities and weights of 
fine combed cotton and soft warm 
wool to suit every person and 
purse. A handsome illustrated 
catalogue describing all the lines 
that we make will be sent free on 
request. 

This garment is featured at good 
stores almost everywhere butif you 
cannot get exactly what you want 
easily and quickly, send your size 
with remittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and you will be 
supplied direct, delivery free any- 
where in the United States. 


Men’s Suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; 
$3.50; $4.00; $5.00. 


Boys’ Suits—$1.50; $2.00. 


ONE BUTTON 


O get a certain result in underwear making we eliminated 
all the unnecessary buttons down the front—leaving just 
one certain fit-insuring master button at the chest. The 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON UNION SUIT 


is your type of garment if you are the sort of man who is not all but- 
toned down in habits of dress. If you want simple ideas, time saving, 
freedom from repair bother and lost buttons, this suit will please you. 
Its range of selections in fall and winter weights offers the right degree 
of warmth and unsurpassed value in return for your money. Knit to 
fit; not buttoned into shape. 

Try them this winter and join the hundreds of thousands of wearers 
whose standards we keep in mind with every suit we make. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


UNION SUIT 
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Patented Isolators 


The Vesta Lock the Plates Apart 


Patented 
Isolator 


The Vesta De Luxe 


Showing new model Heavy Duty Vesta in its handsome hard-rubber 
case. Note how the Isolators lock the plates apart. No other battery has 
them. There are special A and B Vesta Batteries for your Radio Set, too. 


‘The CHOICE 
of Experienced Car Owners 


OME day—perhaps today or tomorrow—you will follow 

the example of hundreds of thousands of experienced 

car owners who have definitely selected the Vesta to replace 
their original batteries. 


On that day you will begin to know the meaning of 
real battery service. And as days grow into months and 
months into years you will appreciate more than ever the 
quality of the Vesta, because no battery, we believe, will 
last quite so long, require so little attention or cost less 
per month of service. 


Only the Vesta Battery has the patented Isolators and 
Impregnated Mats which prevent the various sorts of 
short circuiting that shorten battery life. Any one of the 
3,900 Vesta Service Stations will gladly explain these fea- 
tures. These stations, operating under the famous Vesta 
code, render service impartially on all makes of batteries. 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


(58) 


VESTA 


STORAGE BATTERY 
Costs Less Per Month of Service 
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stand and wait, but were not served. As 
hour after hour after hour passed, the sun 
blistering our necks on deck, the slosh and 
splash of the ice-cold real thing in Pilsener 
coming to us through the open portholes 
from within, we who panted for admission 
to the exclusive club inside prayed that a 
club member would drop dead, and thus 
create a vacancy. 

Late in the afternoon we had new cause 
for hope. A grizzled sailorman lugging a 
stout piece of canvas—the canvas was just 
about large enough to wrap round a bloated 
human body, we noted—came to a halt 
outside the entrance to the smoking room 
and spread the canvas on deck. Hope 
jumped to the zenith when the sailorman 
next brought forth stout sail needles and 
coarse threads. 

We cheered when finally the old salt 
stepped aft a bit and promptly returned 
with weighty lumps of scrap iron, of the sort 
used to sink a body buried at sea. 

Goody, goody! Somebody indoors who 
couldn’t handle the stuff had died! 

For two hours and forty minutes by our 
watches the sailorman stitched and stitched. 
As dusk was settling on the sea he had 
sewed the canvas to a shape roughly the 
length and possibly the breadth of a man 
who had died from guzzling Pilsener from 
three o’clock in the afternoon until late 
summer sunset. 

The sailor’s hard afternoon of work com- 
pleted, he dragged canvas and weights to- 
ward what remained of the barrels of beer 
on deck and tried to fit the canvas jacket 
over the cakes of ice piled on top of the beer 
barrels. The canvas covering for the ice 
was too small. Chagrined, the sailorman 
wrapped the scrap iron in the canvas, 
chucked the afternoon’s work overboard 
and proceeded aft to take up his next 
important duty. 

One man did drop in his tracks just as 
darkness set in. Unfortunately he was 
merely another of the overflow standing out- 
side looking in. And oddly enough the ven- 
erable gentleman who dropped dead—he 
was a member of an old New Orleans creole 
family named Schlippenpfatz, we learned— 
was the ship’s total abstainer. 

In justice to the poor old man it should 
be explained that his doctor was sending 
him to a German spa to take the cure, be- 
cause of an illness that had absolutely 
forced him to go on the wagon. But in 
spite of great age and illness, he had given 
the blistering afternoon and evening to 
climbing furtively, secretly, from the 
depths of the E deck to the hurricane deck, 
from stem to stern, on some sort of fruit- 
less search. 


Finnigan to the Rescue 


I asked him, a moment before he expired 
in my arms, what he had been seeking. 
With the last energy left in him he turned 
his head from side to side, peering about 
cautiously before answering. 

“Dammit all,’’ were his last words, “‘I 
was trying to find on this ship a good, reli- 
able, sea-going German bootlegger who 
would take a chance and slip me a glass 
of plain water.” 

At midnight that night, with a nautical 
“Heave!” and a “Ho!” and a farewell 
“Attaboy!’’ we flipped the old boy over 
the side. 

But enough of the tragedies of the sea. 

Some time after the midnight funeral 
good old Finnigan saved my life. I had 
felt since the bar opened that if help were 
to come to me the good Finnigan—who, 
with the sole exception of myself, was the 
only passenger aboard with a name like 
Hee a would help me. Kind flocks to 

ind. 

Following the midnight funeral I had 
resumed my vigil outside the porthole 
nearest the smoking-room bar, waiting for 


| someone inside to resign or die, when 


Finnigan turned and saw me gazing in 
wistfully only a few feet from where he 
stood. And immediately Finnigan began 
to push his way along the bar toward my 
porthole, cautiously, and always careful 
not to lose his front-row status. Once 
during his cautious progress he came close 
to serious mishap. Someone pushed him 
so roughly that he all but lost his grip onthe 
edge of the bar—and he told me later he 
couldn’t swim a stroke. Finnigan halted 
only when he had reached the extreme end 
of the bar nearest my porthole. He had 
an idea, and it was wonderful. 

“Listen!’’ he called guardedly across the 
short space—short but, oh, how long!— 
separating us. “‘Borrow the captain’s cap 


and then come back here andj 
how to work it.”’ 

The captain, I learned after }\s 
bridge, had turned in for the | 
before. The only bluejacket |; 
solutely refused to leave the wh 
the captain out of bed. The bt 
blue-clad boy at the steering jy 
do for me was to lend me his ows 

Placing the cap on my head) 
way that made one think of til 


to climb up on something, sti), 
inside the porthole as far as }\ 
receive final instructions. 

I received them and then pie 
let loose Finnigan’s magnificenj, 
a man with a name like Finnig) 
sane head. 

““Mates!’’ I yelled to the stali 
ing club indoors, my head 
the porthole farther, much far, 
could possibly have pressed it 04 
ing after thereafter. ‘‘ Mates) 
I desire officially to announce tk; 
draft beer you’ve been drinking 
and night is being sold at five cer); 
less in the second-class smoking) 
at even a greater proportionat 
mates, the second-class smokin 
gains on our fine stocks of Key 
and bourbons, Haig and Haig -- 

I myself couldn’t hear the \ 
announcement. Probably in i 
panicky rush toward first-cla; ; 
room exits no one indoors heard) 
as the name of the second of th 
There is nothing so excitedly irs 
a bargain sale to us thrifty old: 


On to Bremen | 


Before the rest of the pati 
list out in the dark could thin) 
side the now all but vacant smx 
and anchored beside good old | 
gan at the bar. Thereafter, | 


—¥ 


closest to the smoking-room eit 
slept there, Finnigan athwar' 
board sill and I athwart the p 

Consequently we two, of cous 
led the port and starboard rush) 
verged and met at the bar t 
the smoking-room doors were 1| 
business each morning. Hunge) 
ing the week drove even the n 
standees behind us to the as 
but never Finnigan and me. F 
I were content with the bar 11 
Munching between drafts dayt 
we two settled question after 
love and life and death. Theo 
were back again. 

Naturally I took it for gre! 
Finnigan had said that he was‘ 
his boyhood home in the old eci 
he was going ashore at Plymou! 
the last morning, with the ten! 
alongside, he still clung to th’ 
would not even step over to tl 
of the smoking room to gaze 01 
beautiful soft farmland hills ris’ 
yond Plymouth harbor. Remei 
name, it occurred to me that 
had suddenly decided he woul! 
his boots with the hated soil! 
pressor, and I suggested as mu 

But he merely shook his head, 
card in parting and turned bac! 
to his beer. He was going on 

Regretfully we parted. Heh 
once on the way over, I recalle 
tender was gliding smoothly 
near shore of England, but I ea! 
more importance was the fact 
the only passenger with a na 
aboard, and racial blood at timé 
than Pilsener. 

I am not ashamed to confess 
with misty eyes I read the ¢ 
handed me. It was one of Mik 
cards, and it ran: ; 

MICHAEL HERMAN PFENNIGHA! 
PFENNIGHANN & PFLEITZ BAKIN 
Mrrs. OF ‘‘THAT DIFFERENT” P. 

VIENNA BREADS, COFFEE C 
AND PRETZELS _ 

OFFICES AND FACTORY 

BROWNSVILLE, BROOKLYN, 

TELEPHONE, SLAUGHTERHO 


So I stepped ashore, tapped 
erently on British soil, and er 
sob, ‘Well! Well! So this is E 


; 
a 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES | <G'(An Added Room ~Subiracted Rent YOO 


| 
5.5 To 19, INCLUSIVE: Haw! Haw! 
, , I calls it. 
3; Pretty soft, getting paid for a lot of 
people doing your work. Say, Henry 
just got back from Europe. Says he 
dinner in Germany for fifty cents you 
yt duplicate here for five dollars. 

4: How does hé know? He never 
ve dollars. Well, how about a little 
x) 


i, etc., etc. lw 
ay I canceled my three subscriptions 
qrew away the encyclopedia. Here- 
ny social evenings will be spent with 
] Americans like myself. The literati 
o much of a mental strain. 

—Baron Ireland. 


From the Salome Sun 


JUBLISHED for the Tourists and 
The Travelers across Arizona— 
r Those who Ride and sometimes 
Like to read and laugh a bit— 
give them a Smile for every 

Mile and help them forget the 

any Bad Bumps in the Road; 

To try and make State Officials, 
ghway Officials & Supervisors 
Ashamed of themselves for using 
‘lions of $$$ of Public Money 
Building Branch Line Highways 
erywhere all over Arizona and 
Not spending One Single Dollar 
improve the Old Indian Trail— 
The Main Traveled Highway and 
e Shortest & Best Route from 
Phoenix to Los Angeles—the 

ad that always has and always 

ill be the Best Road to Travel. 


hear that the Board of Supervisors 
ing to do some more Road Work up 
omewhere. Every Four or Five, or 
> Ten Years, when there is More Road 
y than they can spend down around 
, they send up some of their Best 
ls or Relatives to do Road Work. 
go away off in the Brush Somewhere 
‘ide a lot of Little Sticks with Num- 
¢n, for miles and miles and a month 
until the Road Money is all gone— 
hey go back home again, or to Yuma. 
in Four or Five or maybe Ten Years, 


LLG VR H/ 7. : " 
hdd | : WA hija Highsy 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


some more Best Friends or Relatives come 
up here again and Try to Find some of the 
Little Sticks the others Hid Four or Five 
or maybe Ten Years before. The one that 
finds the Most Sticks with the Biggest 
Numbers on will probably be elected Su- 
pervisor or Highway Commissioner this 
time. 


It will soon be Rattlesnake Season again. 
Will some kind-hearted Tourist from Ken- 
tucky please leave us a prescription? There 
are some Big Bad Bold Old Rattlesnakes 
around here. P.S.—We will take good care 
of the medicine, for fear some of the natives 
might go out and get bitten on purpose if 
they knew we had it. 


Here’s Luck to the cars I like to see—the 
ones with the empty tanks—that buy ten 
gallons of gas from me, and leave with a 
smile and thanks. Come Again. 

—Dick Wick Hall, 
Editor and Garage Owner. 


Song 


LARABELLE has golden hair, 
Mabel’s eyes are blue, 
Nancy’s form is passing fair, 
Mary’s heart is true. 
Chloé’s heart has proved to be 
Something else again; 
Not so much on looks is she, 
But she gets the men. 


Doris deals in verse and prose, 
Stella’s brow is high, 

Martha, swift and skillful, sews, 
Maud can bake a pie. 

Chloé neither sews nor cooks, 
Cannot swing a pen, 

Doesn't seem to run to books; 
She just gets the men. 


Winnie’s gayly dancing feet 
Fly on fairy wings; 
Silver bells ring, clear and sweet, 
When Belinda sings. 
Fair and true and talented 
Are they all—but then 
Little Chloé knocks them dead; 
Chloé gets the men. 
—Dorothy Parker. 


_ Masked Burglar—Telephoning While Householder Covers Him With Gun: 
“Hettor Police Headquarters? I Been Caught Robbin’ 343 Laurel Avenoo. 
4 Send an Officer Up to Release Me”"’ 


No. 827 
Short Davenport Bed 


The Kroehler davenport bed is designed, primarily, as a distin- 
guished piece of living room furniture. In appearance it is just 
like any other fine davenport, with soft, yielding cushions and 
rich upholstery. Yet, to achieve this daytime beauty, it sac- 
rifices nothing of nighttime comfort. 


It is as much a rea/ bed as it 1s a rea/ davenport. You do not 
sleep on the upholstery, but on a patented, sagless, folding 
metal bed frame and springs. One simple motion converts it from 
a davenport to a full size, 72 x 50-inch bed. By day the thick, 
removable mattress and bedding are concealed within the 
davenport. Nothing indicates that the Kroehler is also a bed. 


This convenient and luxurious bed-davenport takes the place 
of an additional bedroom and subtracts from the family budget 
the rental which that room would cost. 


The Kroehler davenport bed is made in overstuffed, colonial 
and period designs, in any wood finish; with chairs and rockers 
to match. Upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine 
leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any 
requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, 
for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look 
for the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; 


Kroehler davenport beds cost no more. 


Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer 


KRoEHLER MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago 


Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 


Daytime Luxury Plus Nighttime Comfort 
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This is the number of the 
plated, ball-tip, loose-pin 
McKinney Butt. 


make tidiness complete 


| i have plenty of big, roomy closets,” insists the feminine 
partner, when the new house is being planned. For gar- 
ments must be hung up and housekeeping tools be stored out 
of sight before her feeling of orderliness is satisfied. 


A great deal of care is required in erecting the doors that 
hide these storage places. They should not obstruct passages 
or interfere with the furnishings of rooms when open. When 
closed they should protect. Often they carry the weight of 
heavy, full-length mirrors. They must respond quietly and 
easily to your desires. 


The utility of these or any other doors depends on the 
hinges. For long, hard use and efficient service choose 
McKinney Hinges. For nearly sixty years McKinney Hinges 
and Butts have met the requirements of architects, builders and 
home-owners on all entrances. 


You will find many valuable ideas about house planning 
and the selection of hardware in a little book, ‘Suggestions 
for the Home Builder,” which we will gladly send you. With 
it comes a companion booklet, illustrating and describing 
garage doors and complete sets of hardware for their erection. 
Write to us for these books. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, windows and screen hardware, steel door-mats and wrought specialties. 
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THE KNIFE OF KALLE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Finn seemed different. The second mate 
had told her that Kalle was crazy. Surely, 
then, taking a line from some others she 
had failed with, the Finn must prove to 
measure up to her hopes. She thrilled to 
see a slow smile creep into the weathered, 
deep-seamed face. 

“Yah, ta islands is fine, miss,’’ drawled 
Kalle. ‘‘T’ey is like a deat vhale plown up 
vit’ gas. From distance t’ey look rount, unt 
shinin’, unt gleamin’ vit’ ta sunlight, unt 
unterneat’ t’ey is all rotten.”” Kalle ceased 
and shook with a silent chuckle, turning 
away to avoid looking into Mary’s startled, 
almost disgusted face. 

“Oh, but that’s not true!’’ she cried. 

“Yah. It is true. Golten sands, unt 
palm trees, unt leetle houses mate vit’ leafes 
among ta ’biscus; unt ta sands is hoppin’ 
vit’ lice unt fleas, ta houses stink vit’ olt 
meat tins, unt ta peoples haf sores on t’eir 
leks unt feets, unt af 

“Oh, stop, do!’”’ laughed Mary, thrusting 
her finger tips into her ears. ‘‘I’m sure all 
those gorgeous South Sea Island tales can’t 
be so utterly false.”’ 

Kalle was staring up into her face, his 
own features growing more and more in- 
volved in puzzlement. He understood only 
part of what she said, but he understood 
every bit of her expression. 

“Yah, buks, unt smells, unt dirt pt 

“Stop! Well, then, if the islands are so 
dreadful, surely the sea must be clean and 
beautiful. All this ——’”’ 

She flung an arm around impulsively, 
indicating the poppling whitecaps on the 
blue rolling sea, the scurrying woolly white 
cloudlets that only warned of finer weather, 
the stately fabric of the bark itself, leaning 
gently to the crooning breeze under the 
thrust of her three lofty masts clothed to 
the gleaming trucks with swelling snowy 
canvas. 

Glistening black shrouds, stays and back- 
stays cast ebon lines of shadow athwart 
decks scrubbed white as a shark’s tooth; 
points of fire in the late sun’s glow trem- 
bled where binnacle and skylight brasses 
proved the industry of the boys and the vig- 
ilance of the mates. Yes, it was a glorious 
picture. No man could live untouched by 
such benign influences. 

“Don’t you feel your work becomes a 
pleasure in such surroundings? Oh, you 
must!’ 

Kalle was thinking of the day when he 
would find that golden hoard, under the 
will-o’-the-wisp. His long months of dire 
labor at sea were but the dark interval be- 
fore the dazzling dawn. 

“Huh! Go to sea for pleasure, go to hell 
for pastime,”’ he grunted, and turned his 
back rudely, drawing his knife from the 
sheath and trying the edge on his thumb 
with loving solicitude. 

Mary frowned at his rudeness. She cred- 
ited it to his ignorance. 

“Oh, please show me your knife!”’ she 
persevered. 

She was determined to make him talk 
now. His strangeness intrigued her; she 
was certain it was not due to craziness alto- 
gether. Now she saw him brighten up and 
turn towards her again, inquiry in his eyes 
quite as bright as the steel in his hand. 

“What a splendid knife!”’ She smiled, 
and held out her hand. 

“He’s goot knife, goot knife,” returned 
Kalle, turning the handle around to show 
notches and scars of fire. “‘Five men it has 
killed. Four more, unt t’en 

“Wait! Let me sit beside you, and you 
shall tell me all the wonderful story,” cried 
Mary. 

Kalle blushed through twenty years of 
sun and sea grime, moving along the rim of 
the harness cask. 

The moon came out, the great stars leaned 
so low they looked as big as silver salvers. 
Kalle was talking in a low gentle voice that 
had lost all diffidence. Mary sat entranced, 
gazing up into his hard unlovely face with 
rapt attention. 

The bell struck —_one—warning the watch 
that eight bells was within fifteen minutes 
of due. Kalle got up, slipping his knife 
back into the sheath. 

“Wait!” cried Mary, catching his belt. 
“Do all Finns really believe these things? 
That if you cut yourself with a knife bad 
luck will follow you unless you burn the 
handle?” 

“All Finns?”’ echoed Kalle impatiently. 
“Sure, t’ey peliefs it. Ain’t it true? Vhy 
vouldn’t t’ey?”’ 
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that had opened his heart to her, fe; 
her praise of his knife could never 
locked his hardened breast so com 

“Ay peliefe some tay ay cut four r 
more to my knife, unt t’en Ay find {, 
Yah, Ay peliefs it, missy. Vhen co 
tay, Ay puy a golt ring for you.” — 

Kalle left her standing staring afti| 


Kalle’s discovery of a ready symp) 
audience worked a subtle change i 
He went about his work wearing ¢ 
that earned him many and various ey 
He would always lose sleep to 


chaffed her about her conquest. § 
shown them very early that flirtati( 
not one of her sports. She was no } 
oh, no! She simply cared nothing f) 
dalliance with semisentimental youn; 
So they had respected her preferenci 
had ceased to hint at the relations) 
tween moonlit nights, starry heave} 
heart throbs. They had the more re: 
jolly her about her shadowing the fri 
Finn who had changed into the gi) 
Finn, as they dubbed him. | 

She laughed happily enough ati 
gibes. They were friendly. She w) 
quite sure what she ought to do, ho: 
when some of the seamen began to v1 
her, nudge one another as they pass 
and later on make audible remarks] 
the luck of Kalle. 

Being still completely entrance 
tween the spell of the sea and the } 
Kalle’s yarning, she did nothing, 
found herself regretting the passing! 
days which brought Pitcairn ever 1 
whereas at first she had eagerly eS 
each day as one more notch towat 
attainment of her ambition. Not tl 
regretted her decision to exile 


among the tribe of the Bounty’s mut 
oh, no; but Mary Manning was disco? 
in her being a love for the sea anc} 
which made her rather sorry she hi 
made a long, complete voyage befor: 
mitting herself to a life of teachir) 

service. 
“Ah, but long voyages cost muchm 
she mused. That she had never had 
the thought made her laugh gently {| 
self, for it reminded her of Kalle’s) 
belief in his treasure. 
“And only to think of him killin) 
with that knife!”’ she smiled, watchii| 
as he passed forward along the main 
He stopped to untangle one of the 
cat’s babies from a staysail netting 
Sails was mending, and a woman 
have been no more gentle. It was a 
she had begun to make a pet of; tl 
vivor of the litter, saved only at her 
that she might take it ashore in Pi 

She hurried down to the maindeck. 
“Thank you, Kalle,’”’ she smiled. I 
was good of you. I thought you sai) 
were bad luck. I expected to se 
throw my kitty overboard.” : 
\ 


Kalle grumbled, for shipmates wer 
ning broadly over the mizzen stay, 
they waited for Sails to send up th 
sail netting. | 

“Cats is pat luck—plack cats,’* he 
bled. ‘‘Same as plue stripes, unt sk} 
unt—unt ——” : 

He stopped, and blushed, if s) 
leathery face could be said to blush. | 
laughed merrily. | 

“And women,” she said. “I kn 
you told me yourself. But kitty is1 
not black; and so far I haven’t b 
any bad luck, have I?” 4 

“Soon ve shall see. Ta veather Is ) 
goot. I vouldn’t make fun of ta 
Missy Maija ——” ai | 


Wapping was one of the men w: 
the netting. a 
Go on, Rooshian, kiss ’er!” h 
Mary started, shocked. She 
crimson with anger, and ran aft on th 
of tears. She went straight to tell ( 
Digby about it. 
“1D ’ye know which one it was?” 
She did not. The mate was told 
out. He went among the men an 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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ntinued from Page 94) 
spudently told him it was the 
ywkatoo. The bird had been 
, and Wallaby’s mates laughed 
The mate returned to the poop 
ss anger in his face. 
p are getting out of hand!” he 
“Tf the Old Man won’t let us 
) rough stuff, soon they’ll treat 
” 


ch was so much Greek to Mary. 
ard much about the uncouth- 
1 of the sea. She accepted the 
ss and manners of the men of 


She even forced herself to for- 
st offense. 
some days later, when the sky 
, brilliant blue all day, going 
da bank of blazing color, Mary 
the table, seizing hold of 
's shoulder with a catchy little 


hatever is the matter with me?” 
“T’m all tottery. The deck 
crazy; captain, and the ship is 
igh, isn’t it? There’s no more 
re?”? 


et,” returned the skipper. 
heavy swell underrunning us 
ind’ll come, no doubt.”’ 


aidnight half a dozen sharp 
come up and passed; the men 
oyal and topgallant halyards 
e watch instead of snugging 
away in dry wind-proof bur- 
bark leaned giddily at times, 
ward with a long pitching dive 
sleep from Mary, and herself 
«. There the keen fresh air re- 
She got a raincoat and close- 
and stood behind the canvas 
een; her dizziness passed, and 
| to the tremendous grandeur 
ering storm. 
ime a spell of calm between 
m the lightning was well-nigh 
then the rising seas and march- 
ick were presented in an appall- 
: of beauty. The skies were 
of vaporous threat; the seas 
ortentous power in uncanny 
king wind. 
r erests hissed and slithered 
lassy slopes of black hillocks of 
m the hillocks would become 
the crests fly athwart the bark, 
th spite. Now the heaving seas 
sath the Lady Elsie unbroken, 
reel and bow, but leaving her 
1 her course. 
Digby rested in his cabin, fully 
e eye on the barometer, one on 
th ears alert for sounds of warn- 
. The glass was down, and fall- 
at alone was not alarming, yet; 
rders were shouted above, the 
er of torrential rain drummed 
cabin, and the skipper leaped 
erth, snatched up oilskins and 
went out. 
2slouching along the main deck. 
‘to her shelter, flushed with high 
oxicated with the scene. 
go below!” the skipper shouted 
d her. 
st I?” she cried. 
st about it, but you’d better.” 
tayed. The skipper glanced 
the black horizon, unlighted by 
ow, but vaguely outlined by the 
Tests of racing seas. Men far 
» jib boom fought to furl the 
aman high above Mary strad- 
fftopsail and rode it down. The 
n, which had started to fall 
dw streaked across the ship like 
sign of a terrific wind behind it. 


he rain comes ’fore the wind, 
ds, sheets, and braces mind,” 


‘skipper. “Take in royals and 
3, Mr. Bolt,’’ he said. 
¢ bawled the orders: ‘“‘Le-go 
ids! Clew up lively! Bring in 
yal braces! Up, a couple o’ 
stow ’em!” 
the dark waist of the ship men 
nd cursed at the fiferails, seek- 
gear in black chaos. Streams of 
. down from the saturated 
ear of yellow light touched the 
Vilish radiance as the car- 
: his lantern around, examin- 
fastenings. A shrill unhuman 
med at the braces, singing the 
1 se Eacaves: 
ey— hey—roundy—come 
- 
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THE SATURDAY 


Men hauled on clewlines, dragging the 
sails up to the yards, and a cataract of 
water soused the men beneath. 

Over the weather quarter a_ squall 
shrieked, the forerunner of the real gale, and 
the lee rail dipped into the foaming sea. 
The men at the lee braces were swept aft, 
torn from their holds, mouthing obscenity 
at the storm. 

“T’ gallant halyards!”’ roared the mate. 
“Let ’em go! Let ’em go, you wooden 
men! Clew up, and make ’em fast!”’ 

Mary stood under the pelting rain and 
stinging spray without being aware of 
either. She was fascinated. The weird 
howling of the men at the ropes, the rising 
screech of the wind through the mazy 
rigging, the slashing swish of the seas 
alongside, the heavy dead thud of the great 
combers against the iron side just before a 
torrent of roaring water crashed in over the 
bulwarks—these were the occasional big 
ones, growing rapidly more frequent, she 
noticed—all the groaning and clanging and 
squealing of stressed masts, overburdened 
scupper ports and giddily swinging blocks, 
made in her ears a terrific hypnotic har- 
mony that drove from her now and forever 
all possibility of sea sickness. She found 
herself envying even the roughest, evilest 
of the bark’s tough crowd. 

“You're all wet. Better go below,’ the 
skipper advised again. He was going back 
to his book. 

“Oh, I want to stay!’’ she had replied. 
“Tt’s magnificent!” 

“Why don’t you turn in, miss?” the 
mate wanted to know. ‘‘ Wish I had the 
chance!”’ 

And, ‘Glory, Miss Manning! You must 
like it!”’ grumbled the more youthful sec- 
ond mate as he slipped past her to snatch 
the poor remaining part of his broken watch 
below. 

She laughed at them all. Her hair was 
plastered to her face with brine; the salt 
stung her cheeks and eyes until both burned; 
her feet were soaking wet, and she knew 
her raincoat was never intended to with- 
stand such pelting; but she clung strongly 
to the rail of her shelter, facing the storm 
with a pretty defiance. If ever she felt a 
chill creeping over her, if ever a greater 
than usual sea frightened her with its tre- 
mendous bulk and power, she had but to 
glance aft and feel thrilled with unconquer- 
able power herself. There by the big wheel 
stood Kalle the Finn. His rugged face was 
expressionless as the wood itself. His brows 
were drawn down to protect his eyes, but 
his eyes glittered in the dim light of the 
binnacle lamp as they glanced at the com- 
pass from time to time. No sea, however 
erratic, however sly, could creep up on the 
bark to harm her unseen while Kalle held 
the wheel. 

“He’s magnificent!’’ ‘she cried uncon- 
sciously. 

She applied the same term to the man 
as to the storm, with good reason. Kalle, as 


he stood there on the gratings, looked as | 


immovable, as stolid as the storm was ir- 
resistible and raging. 

She scarcely knew how long she had 
stood there. If bells were struck she never 
heard them. But so suddenly that she 
started as if from a dream the decks seemed 
filled with men again. Captain Digby ap- 
peared beside her. He gave her no word 
now. She felt somehow that the storm was 
fiercer, the ship laboring. 

“‘Tt’ll not blow out so soon as I thought,” 
the skipper told the mate. ‘“‘I’ll run her off 
a bit. Take in the mains’] and spanker. 
She’ll bear the four tops’ls and full fores’l.” 

“Hands t’ brail in the spanker!” roared 
the mate. To the second mate, just appear- 
ing: ‘‘Mr. Green, take your watch to the 
mains’1.”” 

Four men blundered up from the welter 
of the main deck and groped at the mizzen- 
mast for the spanker brails. 

“Ease away that outhaul!’’ somebody 
yelled. 

“What’s wrong with them lee brails?”’ 
roared another, unseen. 

The thunder of the flapping sail, the 
seemingly chaotic turmoil which was really 
uproarious order and system, the darting 
figures of men that lqoked in the darkness 
far too clumsy to dart, all together terrified 
Mary as no mere fury of the storm could 
do. She crouched tightly in her corner, 
shuddering. 

Kalle had been ordered to remain at the 
helm until the work was done, instead of 
relinquishing it to his relief of the other 
watch. That was because he was a sterling 
helmsman and the occasion called for fine 
helmsmanship. Mary derived some measure 
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of comfort from the fact that it was still 
his dark expressionless face on which the 
binnacle light shone. 

“Hay-ay-ay—Ho, Hay!” shrieked an 
unmusical demon somewhere in the black- 
ness of the main deck. Blocks squealed. 
The thunder of the brailed spanker faded 
into a whisper when the great main course 
began to volley itsspite with thrashing clews. 

“Hay-ay-a-hay—Ho, Ha-ay! Come up 
wi’ the tack!” : 

The spirit of the thing was creeping into 
the girl. There was something so gripping 
in the roaring fight between puny man and 
relentless ocean. The men at the spanker 
finished their job—set up the boom guys, 
slacked the lifts and hauled taut both vangs; 
now they were going to help their mates 
furl the mainsail. Sailorlike they made 
haste slowly, for the last men on the yard 
would get the easiest station, and furl- 
ing a main course in a breeze is no sort of 
job to attract a watch of hoodlums just 
turned out. 

Two of the four dodged aside by the lad- 
der, faking a stumble, letting the other two 
pass them. And one peered through the 
flying rack into the weather screen. 

“‘Hully sailor! Here’s the bloody Finn’s 
smart Judy!’’ Wallaby leered into Mary’s 


face. ‘‘All in the narsty wet too!” 
“Bli? me! Ain’t she the real thing 
though!’’ Wapping grinned. ‘“‘’Ere, let’s 


’ave a bleedin’ kiss, lovey.” 

His wet, harsh oilskin sleeve went around 
the girl’s neck, and his evil face was thrust 
into hers. She felt sick, but her fists beat 
his grinning lips. Still they touched her face. 

“Out the way, y’ lousy cockney! Give 
a good-lookin’ bloke a show!” roared 
Wallaby, and grappled with Wapping. 

Mary slipped free in the first minute of 
what promised to be a real fight. She was 
bewildered at the sharp awakening out 
of her storm reveries into the real storm 
Searcely conscious of 
direction she moved away, backing any- 
where; and the booted, oilskinned, dripping 
figure of theskipper caught her arms, set her 
against the deckhouse, and passed along to 
the grappled pair of stormy Lotharios. 

What he said mattered little. Mary 
saw Wapping and Wallaby suddenly sepa- 
rate and disappear down the ladder. She 
heard them curse her, curse the skipper, 
curse the ship, and threaten dire reprisal; 
then she shut her ears, for they reached 
heights and still aspired, until the watchful 
mate detected them by their very noise 
and booted them into the rigging, still 
mouthing uncleanness. 

A weariness came upon her. She went to 
her cabin and slept uneasily. Somehow 
she was annoyed because Kalle had not 
left the wheel to come to her assistance. 

A beam of warm sunlight through the 
port glass aroused her. Leaping from her 
bunk she found the deck slanting at an easy 
angle, the angle of fine weather, and steady. 
Mellowed by distance and closed doors she 
heard men chanteying at royal halyards. 


‘Liza Lee athwart my knee, 

Ah, he, are ye most done? 

’Liza Lee all on my knee— 
Clear the track, let the bull-gine run!”’ 


A wailing, shivery sort of quavering pipe 
it was; the chorus was bellowed in a dozen 
keys and accents: 

“Wi me Aye Rigajig in a low-back car, 

Arh—he—arh, are ye almost done? 
’Liza Lee settin’ on my knee— 
Clear the track, let the bull-gine run!” 
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She peeped through her mai, 
dow. The fore-royal was going 
Sunshine touched the grimy ; 
she forgot the dark shadows oj}, 
Opening the window she revel f 
breaths in the sparkling air (g 
morning. | 

A moment later she shut i 
hastily, her ears tingling at the), 
ventures of ’Liza Lee. | 

She uttered a mild protest toje 
at breakfast. 

“T can’t understand it,” hit 
“T’ve picked up a lot of queerig 
way of crews in my time, ands 
don’t look for improvement a 
on; but there’s something abou} 
that’s different. | 

“That Finn you’re so intere 
hammered well awhile ago. Ty 
tried to stick up for you agai; 
brutes who insulted you last 1} 
were you, miss, I’d keep out of; 
all of them. We'll be up with ¢ 
nightfall, anyhow.” 

“Thank you, I will,’”? Me 
thoughtfully. ‘Did they hurt | 

“Punched him up pretty i 
seared them off with that ug] 
carries. It’s a wonder he aide 
of ’em.” 

“T’m sure it is! Why, Capty 
do you know what he believes 5 
knife? If a man like that horri 
or Wallaby, who’s just as ba 
what Kalle believes, and had sth 
there’d be mutiny and murder- 

“Whatever are you driving: 
Manning?” the skipper broke i 

Mary told him briefly the sr 
Aarre Hauta and the knife that 
nine men. When she finished } 
gently and patted her hand, | 

“There’s little doubt the mar) 
my dear. Don’t let such fairy t» 
you. Kalle won’t stick anybod) 

She looked for Kalle and spokj 
he went to the wheel during th) 
watch. 

She shuddered at the sight ol 
bruised face. : 

“T’m so sorry,” she said. 

“ Ayt’ank you, Missy Maija,”} 

The grin was ghastly. He hi 
among other things that Mai 
affectionate diminutive of her na 
She colored slightly at his tone} 
it now, for a deep warm glow s) 
blue eyes. 

“Ay am not hurt,” he said. “ 
hurt me. T’ey shall not hurt ) 
yoost ta pat luck of ta plue st 
ship. Nefer mint, missy.” | 

“T think those men are bri 
cried. “I wonder you haven’t | 
with your knife!” 

““Maype Ay vill some time. 
go ashore. T’en you are safe. T’ 
Ay cut ta notches on ta knife an 
golt. T’en Ay pring for you a 
Missy Maija, pecause you ha 
goot vords to me.” 

“Get to the wheel, you!” b 
Bolt angrily. “Miss Mannin 
against ship’s rule to talk to men 

Kalle shuffled aft without rer 
flushed hotly and favored the m 
glance of contempt. Then shi 
begin her packing. 

When almost done she heard | 
aloft. It seemed to come fre 
distance. 

(Continued on Page 10 
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Dead ahead, sir!” 

up, full of eagerness, Mary 
t glimpse of her new home. 

y nothing but the same blue 

blue sky and fleecy clouds. 

J is, Miss Manning,” the second 

yer, and guided her sight to a 

\-aight over the jib-boom end. 

‘nore than a slight irregularity 


Jot as her eyes adjusted them- 
‘stance, and Mary had learned, 
rt things taught in schools, that 
/horizon is so many miles dis- 
) many feet of altitude. 

)’ she said, and tried to make her 
enthusiastic. ‘‘What a tiny 
qn’t be far off, can it? Shall I 
‘rard to bring up my baggage?”’ 
id mate laughed indulgently. 

y, miss, but it’s lofty. That 
‘eforty miles off yet. Plenty of 
won’t get ashore today.” 

‘a gang of men labored noisily 
arpenter’s direction, hauling up 
ty chain cable with murderous 
3, shackling on the starboard 
ranging the cable in readiness 
ig should the wind prove favor- 
. were cases of clothes and shoes, 
Js and boxes of books to land, 
’ teacher’s paraphernalia, and 
‘gby meant to run into Bounty 
ind his cargo and passenger all 
‘nfortable. 

lark raised the island, and the 
declivitous heights became dis- 
2 in the slanting rays of a west- 
ul preparations for bringing up 
od, and the men resumed their 
ches. A few settled themselves 
fore hatch in the second dog- 
tobacco and song, having seen 
she bit of an island; some, the 
mber, hung with Wallaby and 
over the landward bulwarks, 
1 the spare spars to better the 
aing and jesting one another 
shion of deep-water sailors antic- 
purple pleasures of a regular 
at ashore. 


fine day in th’ mont’ of May, as 
yutward bound ; 

vt buy some gin, as I walked th’ 
all ’round. 

s out at elbows, an’ I was sore in 


das ajolly little sailor boy aboard 
Rivalede.”’ 


roated young ableseaman roared 
ig, and half a dozen rusty pipes 
reath to baw! forth the chorus. 
ow that bloody racket!” yelled 
stepping down from the spare 
“C’m ’ere, Wallaby, ’n’ you 
rs too. I’ll tip ye a bloomin’ 
fit us better.” 
‘and Wallaby had long since 
themselves as rulers of the fore- 
2 chorus was choked in uttering. 
sounds breaking the awkward 
Wapping prepared to burst into 
soothing murmur of running 
eepy sigh of wind, and the shrill 
screech of steel on stone. 
ooshian, stow that bleedin’ 
owed Wapping savagely. 
t up from the grindstone obedi- 
ng his blade on his well-scored 
s weathered face and mild blue 
urned towards the hatch in per- 
ty. Wapping’s mouth opened 
s half closed, his body swayed 
e roared forth: 


am there lived uh maid, 

t Hi do sye; 

r-dam there lived a maid, 
mistress ov ’er tryde, 

lore a-ro-ovin’ wiv you—fair— 


broke: 


rovin’, for rovin’ ’s been my 
€ a-ro-oh-vin’ wiv you—fair— 


stand what’s got into the 
the skipper. He 
iry at theepoop rail. The 
e, too, keeping an alert ear 
chantey Wapping sang 
ibilities. 
ty queer today, sir,” he 
‘that precious pair, Wapping 
A good many of the younger 
‘with them too.” The song 


line of the horizon; but it - 


THE SATURDAY 


entered upon a stanza which promised 


embarrassment. ‘‘You won’t care to hear 

that song further, miss,”’ he said, coloring. 

" Mary hurried below, swift to take the 
int. 

The bark stood off and on through the 
night, and with the first peep of dawn an- 
chored in sight of Adams Rock. Shore 
boats came off, islanders climbed eagerly 
on board, an elderly man was there to re- 
ceive the stores. All gave Mary a surprised 
and genuine welcome. 

Mary stood at the gangway among her 
baggage, waiting for the ladder to be low- 
ered; and Kalle the Finn hovered near by, 
anxious to be the first to carry down her 
pee soft and deep yearning glowing in his 
ace. 

Suddenly cameuproar; oathsand threats. 
Down ropes from the rail swarmed four of 
the Lady Elsie’s crew, there ensued a brief 
sharp tussle, and the islanders were pitched 
out of their boat, leaving the grinning sail- 
ors in charge. On deck other seamen 
tossed down sea bags, which in turn were 
heaved from the forecastle by still others. 
On the poop the two mates stared for a 
moment in amazement. Captain Digby 
was in the cabin checking off lists with the 
elderly islander. Mary saw nothing strange. 
She accepted everything she saw as part 
of the regular business of a ship coming to 
port. But Kalle detected something amiss. 

He muttered in her ear, ‘‘ Petter go pe- 
low, Missy Maija! Here it is trouble!”’ 

As he spoke, before she could either obey 
or answer, Wapping leaped up the poop 
ladder, followed by Wallaby and three more 
seamen, each man armed with belaying 
pin or knife. 

“What’s this? What d’you want?” 
roared the mate angrily. 

“Git out th’ way, y’ bloody man-driver!”’ 
growled Wallaby, and struck the mate 
down with a blow of an iron pin. 

It was the signal for a furious onset. The 
second mate snatched up a handspike from 
the rack and leaped astride the mate. 
Kalle thrust Mary aside and lurched into 
the fracas, drawing his knife. The noise 
brought the skipper halfway up the stairs, 
where he was met with a knife thrust, 
hurled back on top of the islander, and the 
companionway .door shut on him. 

Now more seamen left the business of the 
bags and ran aft, to add their weight to the 
attack. Wapping seized Mary roughly, 
and bore her to the rail, thrusting his grin- 
ning face close to hers. 

““We’re stoppin’ ’ere, old dear, and you’re 
goin’ to be our Judy, Wallaby’s an’ mine. 
Give us a kiss!”’ : 

Now Mary screamed. She fought furi- 
ously, ripping Wapping’s face with her 
nails. Some time in the long ago her an- 
cestors might have been vikings, pirates, 
crusaders; at least they had bequeathed 
her fighting blood; and Wapping let her go 
with a curse, fumbling for his knife. 

“"Y’ bleedin’ little cat!’’ he screamed. 

She ran around the deck house, seeking 
a weapon. 

Now the fight was general. The mate 
was up again, shouting at the top of his 
lungs to the absent members of the crew to 
come aft and help. The only answer. was 
from two of the men from the boat, adding 
to their enemies. 

Kalle was in the midst of all, wielding 
his knife with silent, terrible efficiency. 
When the mate first went down a grinning 
sailor hammered the Finn joyously over the 
head with a belaying pin, contemptuous of 
his fighting value. Kalle stayed on his feet, 
and his light blue eyes glittered brilliantly 
as he sank his treasured blade hilt-deep in 
his foe’s throat. 

The odds were ten to three; and so sud- 
denly had the affair been precipitated upon 
the mates they lost still more advantage 
at the beginning. The skipper was ham- 
mering at the door with something heavy; 


* but he was still out of the fight. The mate 


went to his knees again, stricken hard by a 
knife. From his knees he brained his foe 
with his handspike before sinking down 
completely. The second mate was backed 
against the mizzenmast by four men, and 
one reached around the mast to knife him 
from behind. 

Mary snatched up the mate’s relin- 
quished club and brought it down with 
both hands on the man’s head. He fell 
with a grunt, and she tottered, feeling sick. 
Wapping again seized her, bearing her to 
the side. Another man struck at the sec- 
ond mate, struck home. 

“Kalle! Oh, Kalle!” she cried. 

Kalle was staggering under a host of an- 
tagonists. Two men lay at his feet, dead 
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or dying; Wallaby kept somebody between 
him and the Finn, seeking to strike one 
decisive blow that would have no comeback 
to himself. It was harder every minute to 
push a man forward. That deadly knife 
was terrifying. Two fresh men were run- 
ning from forward brandishing chain hooks, 
yelling hilariously. They had not yet felt 
the Finn’s steel. 

Kalle heard Mary’s cry. Still silent as 
Fate itself he surged forward, heedless of 
blows that rained upon him, making ter- 
rible play with his knife. 

“Come on, Wallaby!’ yelled Wapping. 
‘Leave ’im to th’ rest!’ 

The companionway door was splintering. 
More blows sounded; the skipper had 
found assistance from the steward or the 
islander. The seaman nearest to the Finn 
faltered. After all, they were of poor stuff 
for mutineers. 


“Oh, Kalle, save me!” cried Mary des- | 
perately. Wapping had her halfway over’ 


the rail. 
“Ay coming, missy!’ snarled Kalle. 


Blood streamed from him; his eyes were | 


agonized. Wallaby saw him totter, leaped 
in to strike him down, and Kalle’s knife 
won its eighth notch when the slippery hilt 
struck hard against the Australian’s breast- 
bone. 

“Ay coming, Maija! Vun more notch I 
haf to get, t’en ——” 

He panted and tugged at his knife. It 
came hard from the breast of Wallaby. 
Kalle’s eyes were blinded with blood, his 
knees seemed too weak to bear him. Still 
Maija was calling. As he tottered, the 
slippery knife fell from his cramped fingers, 
and he peered blindly around for it. His 
hand touched it. One of the men with the 
chain hooks reached out with a howlof hate, 
hooked the Finn through the groin and 
hauled him back; and Wapping saw his 
chance and seized it. 

Dropping Mary again he leaped at Kalle 
with upraised knife. 

“Vun more notch!’’ moaned Kalle. He 
plucked at the chain hook that pierced 
eg eae 6 unconscious of the impending 
stroke. 


“Ay come, Maija!’”’ he whimpered again. 


Mary crouched swiftly as Wapping let her 


go. She picked up the knife, red-slippery. | 
She saw Kalle fall heavily, reaching out | 
towards her even as his eyes closed; and | 


the knife flew from her hand, flew with all 
the strength of her arm and the good will 
of her fervid prayer, straight to the exposed 
armpit of Wapping. 

She plunged headlong across Kalle as 
the companionway burst open, letting out 
the skipper, the steward and the old 
islander. 


It was a subdued little group that stood 
about a low grass hammock before the eld- 
erly islander’s house. Kalle still breathed, 


but faintly, and Mary, pallid and wan, | 


watched him with anxious eyes. The 


skipper used every resource of his medicine | 


chest, but knew Kalle’s case was without 


ope. 
“If he would only open his eyes again!” 
whispered Mary. 


She had cleaned off some of the red from | 


the precious knife, and had scratched on 
the wooden handle three notches. She be- 
gan to notch the fourth fresh one—the 
ninth, the all-important notch. 

“Oh, won’t he open his eyes again?’’ she 
breathed. 

“T wouldn’t worry if I were you,” the 
skipper said kindly. 

“But it was all he lived for! It was the 
dream of his existence!” 

““He’s comin’ to,’’ muttered the old 
islander. 

Mary bent low, she held the knife close 
to Kalle’s face. 

“Look, Kalle! Look! Nine notches! 
Oh, now you will find the treasure, Kalle! 
Look, I have cut the last one for you!” 

Impulsively she stooped and kissed his 
lips, his hard salt lips. His pale blue eyes 
opened wide, and a great golden light shone 


in them. His fingers closed on the charred | 


and reddened knife haft. His lips maved. 

“‘ Ay pring you ta golt ring soon, Maija,”’ 
he said faintly. 

“What’s it all about? Treasure? 
won’t find no treasure, he won’t. 
good an’ dead, he is,’’ grumbled the old 
islander. 

Captain Digby looked intently into 
Kalle’s face. Then he gripped Mary’s cold 
hand. 

“Tf you ask me, I should say he’s found 
his treasure,’’ he remarked, and he closed 
the wide, triumphant, dead eyes. 
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Keeps You as 
Comfy as an Eskimo 


Defy winter cold in a Victor 
Cap. Soft, pure worsted 
yarns—elastic knit— buttons 
cosily around head and neck.. 


Insist on the 


CAP 


It’s attractive, practical, conven- 
ient, and it holds its shape. No 
seams on forehead to bind and 
cut. At good dealers’ everywhere. 


BOYS: Write for name of nearest 
dealer who can give you FREE 
Victor Radio Book and show you 
the Victor Cap. Write today. 


Dealers Remember : 
"To the Victor Belong the Sales”. 


VICTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Replace ugly looking rear curtain lights with | | 
these windproof, waterproof and dustproof 
windows. Two neat, enameled, lightweight 
steel frames cover ragged edges and loose || 
threads. One frame goes inside and one out- 
side the curtain, enclosingthe clearglass win- 
dow and binding the fabric firmly. Anyone 
can install in neat and permanent manner in | | 
afew minutes. Hastings Real Glass Windows 
for Ford rear curtains are proof against wind, 
snow and rain—are easy to see through and 

\f have all the neatness of the windows in the 
expensive cars. Complete set of three win- 
dows with frames, fasteners, all ready to in- | | 
\f stall, $1.75, $2.00 West of Rockies, from 

\f most all good dealers or direct if dealer can- | | 
not supply. Every owner likes them. Write |} 
or folder about bumpers, tire carriers, sta- 

|| bilizers, piston rings and other equipment 

\ for Fords. Good dealer proposition. 


—— 
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‘ for Horlick 
- The CRIGINAL . 
_Malted Milk . 

_ < Safe 
Milk 
For Infants 
& Invalids 

NO COOKING 
The “Food Drink” for All Ages. 
Quick Lunch at Home, Office and 
Ask for HORLICK’S. 
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Wear Duofold and You’!ll be Comfortable 


Keep Warm in this 
Light Weight 
Two-Layer Fabric 


Neither the chill dampness of fall nights nor the 
piercing blasts of winter winds will hold any fears 
for you if you wear Duofold Health Underwear. 


Nor will you mind the warmth of mild days or 
overheated rooms, because Duofold is not a heavy 
underwear. 


It is the scientific principle of Duofold fabric 
that provides the remarkable protection against 
cold and dampness without the need of excessive 
weight and thickness in the garment. 


Two THIN layers of knitted fabric held together 
by a thread every half inch, with an air space 
between, are more effective than a single layer 
much thicker. Cold and damp air stay out. 
Your health is afforded better protection. 


If you prefer cotton underwear you can get 
Duofold in garments made entirely of cotton or 
mercerized fabric. 


If you desire the added protection of wool you 
can get Duofold with the outer layer made with 
wool and the inner layer made with soft cotton. 
The wool does not touch the skin. 


You owe it to yourself to enjoy the Comfort and 
Health Protection you get in wearing Duofold. 


Sold by men’s furnishing, dry goods and de- 
partment stores practically everywhere. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents 
331 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chicago: 234 S. Wells Street Atlanta; 601 Silvey Building 
Boston: 52 Chauncy Street * 


Ideal for Infants and Children 


What fabric could provide greater protection to a 
little body and better comfort to tender skin than a 
thin layer made with wool, on the outside, for warmth, 
and a thin layer of cotton, on the inside, for comfort? 
Write for Booklet, ‘‘Health Protection for Infants and 
Children.” 


Health Underwear for Men,Women,Children and Infants 
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It had been an effort for Sandra to sit up 
and take notice of the blackmailer long 
enough to tell Winnie all about it. She was 
quite content and happy now that she had 
handed the trouble over to somebody else— 
though she was very sympathetic with and 
sorry for Winnie—having to think like that! 

But Winnie, clear as crystal, faintly 
flushed with sun and health and exercise, 
straight and slender as a lance, lovelier 
than May and Sandra put together, was 
not aware of the sympathy or of any need 
for it. 

It took her perhaps a quarter of an hour 
to plan out a list of questions that Sandra 
must answer presently—and the rest of 
the adventure into the grim region of hard 
thinking was mainly cantering and racing 
the shadows of the hawks and rooks across 
the grassy slopes. 


ADY LESSBOROUGH was strenuously 
engaged in watching a violent game of 
tennis between the auburn-headed Mr. 
Rufford and another athletically inclined 
youth, a nephew of Sir Paul Anderson, 
when Winnie returned from her ride. But 
the fair-haired beauty had tired of watch- 
ing, and was very ready to stroll away with 
Winnie and reply to any questions of which 
she remembered the answers. 

Winnie collected a good deal of informa- 
tion, and went off to change for an hour on 
the river. 

But even before she reached her room 
she had given the information a first con- 
sideration and decided that the lovely 
Sandra had no really marked gift for assist- 
ing her friends to get her out of those diffi- 
culties which in the nature of things must 
happen now and then to any lady. 

“He is very cunning, and he has chosen 
his victim well,’? mused Winnie as she went 
up the broad stairs. ‘“‘Sandra is much too 
indolent to help herself very much—and I 
am afraid that none of her answers to all 
those questions will be very useful to me. 
She does not even suspect a soul—and 
there isn’t a single thing I can think of to 
make a beginning—at least, not until the 
blackmailer makes another demand.” 

Her sweet face was a little downcast as 
she entered her room—but not for long. 
Lying on her dressing table was a sealed 
note, addressed to her in a strange hand- 
writing, in pencil. She opened it with a 
faint thrill of curiosity, anticipating noth- 
ing of much interest. 

On a plain sheét of notepaper without 
any heading she found, in the same bold 
penciling as on the envelope, this simple, 
unembroidered statement: 


Lady Lessborough’s affairs are her affairs— 
not yours. You are warned that if you meddle 
with matters that do not concern you, you your- 
self will be the next candidate for my attentions. 
You have been very lucky in the past, but, for 
your own sake, ask yourself the plain question 
whether people who are after as big a stake as 
the Lessborough money are likely to spare you 
if you get in the way. Remember that your 
own past won’t bear too closea scrutiny. Step 
off—and keep off. PROOF. 


Three times Winnie read that formal 
warning—each time more carefully. Then 
she smiled a little, put down the letter, 
hurried off her riding kit and into a kimono 
and relaxed into a chair. 

““Ah, Proof,’ she said in her softest, 
gentlest voice, “I think you have made 
what they call a false step. If you had 
left well alone I don’t think I could ever 
have helped Sandra. But now—perhaps 
you have spoiled all your own plans.” 

She reread the letter, and if her wonderful 
eyes were abstracted as she looked at it 
her swift wits were all on parade, present 
and correct and busy. 

She murmured a little to herself as she 
thought. 

“He means it—if it is a man. And I 
think he must be someone who has gleaned 
some knowledge of how I have had to de- 
fend myself in the past, and who knows 
that I am not quite so simple as people will 
insist on thinking me. He is very crafty 
to invite me to use my own judgment as to 
whether a blackmailer with a fortune within 
his reach will hesitate because of me.’’ She 
shook her pretty head. ‘‘No, I don’t 
think any man capable of blackmail like 
this would hesitate at anything. Sandra 
is so rich—and there seems no way out for 
her. This—this viper—has only to send a 
short letter to Sandra’s trustees and they 
have to take away her fortune. The next 


_ 
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It is| 
Crueler for Sandra than it ey 
even a nobody like me. For Sandra 
be helpless without her money. Ap 
isn’t her fault. She has never been 
anything—or even how to take care 
self—the way daddy taught me!” 

She returned to the letter, concen: 
on it with every ounce of her braing 

“He means it. He is bad and 
quite capable of anything. I must) 
ful, I see that. I shall have to h 
cautious.”’ She frowned a little. “] 
be someone in this house—in toue 
someone here. But there are such ¢ 
and so mixed.” 

She mentally paraded and inspec: 
twenty-odd people of the house part 
got nothing from that. They all cam 
one of three headings—well-to-do }y 
men, friends and old city associates 
Paul; a few lifelong idlers either wi 
private means or with an appeara 
possessing them; and several o 
younger set. 44 

Patiently the girl went throu 
mental list, ticking them off one b 
The city magnates passed muster at 
they were too big fish. The idlers, 
whole, got off lightly—they hardly 
brains or cunning. The younger se 

Winnie stopped the procession © 
mind—picked out one man and 4 
apart. Her eyes darkened suddenly 

“You are the man!” she whis 
“Hither you—or one of the servan 
both of you.”’ She nodded. 

“Jack Rufford! The very last m 
would ever suspect.” 

She pondered the auburn-headed o 
open amiable manner, his apparent 
ference to money, his ready and un 
friendliness. 

“Oh, who could possibly suspect | 
she whispered breathlessly. ‘But 
else could possibly know? He was 
ing under the terrace when Sandra 
to me about helping her in some 
I am sure he heard. If so he is th 
one who could have written this note 
Sandra’s maid is the only other who 
have overheard anything!” 

A tiny recollection winged back. 
mind—some airy joke May Fastertc 
made a few days before about findin; 
Rufford whispering with Sandra’s m 
the corridor—readily explained b 
copper-haired youth. He had discov 
hole in his favorite golf stockings a 
persuading Lady Lessborough’s m 
darn the stocking. He had ch 
because she was very pretty, he hi 
plained naively. . Everybody had 
amused for a few moments—but \ 
was no longer amused. ; 

She was asking herself who deal 
overheard Sandra’s request from th: 
dow but Rufford; or who have ovel 
her confidences to Winnie and May I 
ton but Sandra’s maid. 

“And, in a way, it helps account fc 
written warning,’ mused Winnie. 
know he is—interested in me. Andh 
have written trying to frighten m 
leaving the difficulty alone—in case 
pened to discover anything that 
make me suspect and detest him. 
been someone he disliked he need no 
written a warning at all!” 

She sat up. 

“T am sure I am right! Jack Rt 
He must be bad—he must have dor 
things before—to venture on 4 
snakish scheme like this! And if I 
done bad things before, perhaps I 
be able to find out what they were! 

Then it occurred to her that even 
had found the right man she was no! 
helping Sandra Lessborough. __ 

Even though she proved Rufford 
the blackmailer, Sandra would still 
his mercy. True, Sandra need only i 
the police—but the instant she did th 
income would cease. Rufford mig 
convicted and imprisoned—but that 
not save her income. : 


(Continued on Page on ' | 
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A New 
Pattern 

of Unusual 
Beauty im 
Moderate 
Priced 
Silverplate. 
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for the woman who 
wishes to furmish her 
table with refined 
taste, MAYFAIR will be 
a joyous discovery. And 
its lasting service willl 
be no less delight ful. 
because of the moderate 
prices asked for it. 


MAYFAIR is sold under 
the Win. Rogers G Son 


wnlimited guarantee. 
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STANDARD APPARATUS SINCE 1904 


Even before most people 
realized the existence of 
Radio, Murdock appara- 
tus was being used by the 
foremost radio experts of 
the country. 


MURDOCK SH EBADSET 
GUARANTEE 
Murdock Headsets are sold with a guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction or your money back. 


No. 56 
2000 Ohms 


FS 


No. 56 


es 
3000 Ohms ~ 


$950 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


WM. J. MURDOCK CO. 

350 Washington Ave. 
Sales Offices: 

1270 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
509 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Sold by more 
than 3,000 dealers 


Style 
—plus 


Thousands have found that buying shoes 
on price alone is not satisfactory. And 
they are turning to Ralstons, because in 
the name “ Ralston”’ is found a national 
reputation for quality, style and work- 
manship, at a reasonable price. That 
reputation must be upheld. Send for catalog. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
965 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 
Ralstons are made in two grades. 
Price range: $7 to $10 


«ea, No Spreading 
o Muss 


ae No Trouble 


Just crumble upa 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Ratsand mice 
willseekit, eatit, dic outdoors. 
Easiest, quickest, cleanest 


: Se and 35c. All drug- 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

Winnie’s eyes were violet dark and her 
face grave as she looked in her mirror 
preparatory to doing her hair before lunch. 

“You are as helpless as Sandra, my 
dear,” she said softly to the wide-eyed 
vision of Best-Beloved. ‘‘This man, who- 
ever he is, seems to be a master black- 
mailer—like that fearful snake daddy shot 
once in India—a king cobra—is a master 
snake. No—not that’’—her eyes danced— 
‘fa copperhead!” 

She released a heavy coil of sheer gold. 

“The mongoose is little and nobody 
notices it much, but it always contrives 
somehow to kill the cobra; and if a mon- 
goose were matched against a copperhead 
I think he would destroy the copperhead 
too.” 

Her wide eyes fell on a little Chinese 
plate that hung on the wall facing the 
mirror, and the slender white fingers, busy 
with the bright curls, were still for a mo- 
ment. 

Then Winnie turned, went over, took the 
plate from the wall, and looked at the back 
of it attentively. 

It was a dainty bit of old Chinese 
cloisonné, beautifully made centuries be- 
fore by some incredibly patient yellow 
craftsman, long forgotten. Not content 
with achieving his intricate design at the 
front of the plate, he had fashioned a pat- 
tern of tiny leaves and flowers with thread- 
thin wire and many colored enamels at the 
back, and rubbed it as smooth as glass. 

He had not lived in vain, that Chink 
artist of old time. His little masterpiece 
was precisely what Winnie needed just 
then. Ordinarily a little cloisonné plate is 
not to be recommended as a good weapon 
with which to hunt copperheads—unless 
the hunter knows how to use it. 

Winnie did know. She polished the 
smooth back of the pretty trifle thoroughly, 
then put it on her dressing table, took out 
a pot of face cream, and began to hurry. 

She sang softly a little air as she 
dressed—nothing much, just some playful 
scrap of a song about a little maid who used 
to stand by the sea and cast bread on the 
waters in the hope that it would return to 
her after many days—as, sure enough, it 
did, and heavily gold-plated and incrusted 
with gems, at that. 

She was a practical little maid in the song 
that Winnie sang. 

Rufford, drifting along the corridor to 
his room a little later, chanced to pass 
Winnie’s door just as she came out. 

She was a little flushed and excited and 
had a Chinese plate in her hand. 

“Oh, please, I am looking for Lady An- 
derson, Mr. Rufford. I’ve found such a 
lovely little bit of cloisonné in my room, 
and I wanted to ask about it." I—I am a 
collector—in a tiny, modest way—and I 
don’t quite know whether this is Chinese 
or old Japanese work. Do you understand 
cloisonné?”’ 

The copperhead surveyed the shy, 


| lovely, laughing face before him with avid 


interest—even with a species of intent 
greed. : 

“Eh? Oh, rather, Miss Winnie. What 
I mean—I know what I like and what I 
don’t like, don’t you know? May I see?”’ 

_ He took the plate and studied it gravely, 
turned it over and back again. 

“A topping good bit, I should say, Miss 
Winnie. No mark, of course—can’t ex- 
actly place it—not an expert, naturally. 
Chinese, I should say.’”’ He made a wild 
shot in the dark. ‘‘Er—K’ang-h’si, don’t 
you think, Miss Winnie?”’ 

Winnie decidedly did not think so, but 
she did not bother to correct him. It was 
obvious that he knew as much about it as 
a merman knows of Ming—but it hardly 
mattered. Unless she had been very un- 
lucky she had gained something a little 
more valuable than his opinion on the 
plate. 

A deep gong began to grumble some- 
where in the house, and Winnie turned 
back to her door. 

“Luncheon—and I am not a bit ready 
yet,”’ she said and disappeared. 

For a moment the copperhead stared at 
her door, with a new, curious and rather 
disagreeable smile on his lips. Then he 
moved on down the corridor with his fists 
stuck deep in the pockets of his flannels, 
after the manner of that simple child of 
Nature, the casual young sportsman, whom 
he impersonated outwardly so very well 
but resembled inwardly so very little. 

He was extremely pleased with himself, 
was Mr. Jack Rufford, and almost as 
pleased with Miss Winnie—quite the most 
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attractive little thing in the place. He 
promised himself that if it were humanly 
possible he would contrive to take Winnie 
out on the river after lunch. 

But he failed himself badly. 


Winnie had business in London that | 


afternoon—and minded it. 


qr 


R. GEORGE H. JAY, agent, stared 

with rather hard prominent eyes at 

the back of the Chinese plate on his desk. 

“‘Hah, Miss Winnie, you are going in for 

a new line, are you?”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, they 

tell me that there’s a lot of money in these 

antiques—if you know enough about them, 
Collecting, hey?” 

His eyes traveled back to Winnie a little 
dubiously. 

“Far be it from me to discourage any- 
body—and certainly not you, Miss Win- 
nie—but I should be no friend to you if 
I did not warn you before you lay out much 
capital on collecting that if you take it up 
seriously you are going to find yourself up 
against a crowd of merchants that could 
extract the teeth of a night watchman in 
his sleep for sake of the filling—and not 
wake him either, ha, ha. As keen as that, 
yes, Miss Winnie. There’s money in col- 
lecting, yes, certainly—for the people who 
provide the collectors with their collec- 
tions.” 

“Oh, but, please, I am not going to be a 
collector of antiques, dear Mr. Jay!”’ cried 
Winnie reassuringly. : 

“Eh? That’s good—that’s wise! But— 
this colored dish is an antique, surely?”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course—but it isn’t mine, 
you see—I only used the plate to collect 
something else.’’ Gentle Mr. Jay’s interest 
became more marked. “It isn’t the plate 
that I value—though it is very pretty. It 
is the fingermarks that should be on the 
back of the plate,’”’ explained the girl. 

‘‘Ah—fingerprints, hey? Come, come, 
that’s interesting! Fingerprints are valu- 
able sometimes.”’ Mr. Jay’s eyes began to 
gleam a little. But Winnie did not seem 
too sure. ‘“‘Oh, perhaps these aren’t, 
please. I don’t quite know yet. I wanted 
to ask for your help—if you are not too 
busy?” 

“Busy? My dear Miss Winnie—no- 
body’s busy nowadays,’ complained the 
gentle George H. ‘‘I don’t mind admitting 
to you that I haven’t paid expenses during 
the last month. This gray old London is a 
desert as far as business is concerned—and 
there hasn’t been a caravan sighted for 
months. You can’t do business in a desert 
unless somebody takes a chance and starts 
out a caravan or two. I’ll confess to you, 
Miss Winnie, that I’ve been hoping as hard 
as my hope will let me that your lucky star 
would shine, and that you’d be needing 
the services of old George Reliable Jay be- 
fore long. And I’ll not deny that I like the 
sound of these finger tips—I like it very 
much indeed. What way can I serve you, 
Miss Winnie? You’ve only got to name it.”’ 

Winnie nodded. 

“Ah, that’s how you always talk, dear 
Mr. Jay, and it is so kind. This is only just 
a little thing, and it might lead to nothing 
at all. But I have been wondering if you 
could help me. You see, the happiness of a 
friend of mine is at stake. I am trying to 
save her happiness.”’ 

“Yes, yes, that is so like you, Miss 
Winnie. Always thinking of other people’s 
happiness—when you aren’t fighting to 
protect yourself. Does the lady stand to 
lose anything else besides her happiness, 
Miss Winnie?”’ 

Winnie sighed. 

“Oh, yes—her whole income—thirty 
thousand pounds a year.”’ 

Gentle Mr. Jay’s lids flickered. 

“Ah! How awful! We must save her. 
At all costs we must save her happiness, 
Miss Winnie!” he said, his voice full of 
compassion. ‘‘Not necessarily because of 
the income—not necessarily so—but—er— 
because of—natural good feeling.’”’ He 
fixed his eyes on the plate. ‘‘What do you 
wish me to do, Miss Winnie?”’ 

“Oh, please, I hoped that you could have 
the finger tips photographed and that you 
might know somebody who could try to 
find out anything about the person who 
made them. You see, I am afraid he is 
trying to do a very cruel and wicked 
thing—so bad that I think he must have 
done other things before he sank so low. 
It might help my friend in some way if we 
could find out anything about this man.” 

She paused, her blue eyes anxious. 

feb Jay gave a great and gusty sigh of 
relief. 


November } 


“I see, Miss Winnie—I get y, 
fectly. And I’ll be frank with’ y 
usual. It’s not an easy matter 
fingerprints privately verified at 
place where there’s a real record—§ 
Yard—but you have come to the rig 
to overcome the obstacles—Old Geo 
This thing is difficult, and I’ll not d 
It is going to cost more than a ¢ 
confess it. But—it’s going to be do 
Winnie. Leave everything to 
Resolute Jay! I don’t say I can d 
self—but I’ve got a friend who ky 
man who can. Believe me, Miss Y 
if the man who finger-tipped that 
is in the records I am the man to 
record out.” , 

And Winnie, recognizing an old fe 
gleam in the glassy eye of the a 
turned to Abbeylands Court well 
that as long as Sandra Lessboroug 
receipt of her thirty thousand a 
had in the gentle Mr. Jay a frien 
would never allow her happiness to | 
of his mind. ; 

Winnie was utterly charming | 
copperhead that evening. s 

“Tt won’t be very pleasant,” she h: 
herself plaintively in the train on t 
journey, “‘but,-after all, the plate may leg 
to nothing, and there isn’t very much to, 
upon yet.” a 

But though Rufford came to her lu 
a cannibal trout after a troutlet, though } 
uttered with every appearance of 
many subtly clumsy complime 
would even have ventured on ende 
he was far too skillful to leave the 
of loose ends hanging for Winnie’s 
wits to seize upon—except once at t 
of their séance. But if that was a loo 
of the skein for Winnie it was also 
Rufford. It was just a bit of bad} 

Lady Anderson, passing their coz; 
in the drawing-room, suddenly be 
herself of a little matter, and paus 

“You look very content, you two, 
the lady, smiling as a good hoste: 
to see her guests apparently hap 
was quite all right about that 
plate, Winnie. I only had time to nod) 
you spoke of it after lunch—so man: 
ple talking. Did you take it to the 
rapher’s?”’ _ s 

Winnie felt the man beside her st 
suddenly. 

“Oh, yes, thank you, dear Lady J 
son. He promised to return it to 
I asked an expert about it, too, 
thinks it is Middle Period Japan 
Chinese at all.” 

‘Ah, perhaps he is right. I only 
to know that it is pretty and worth 
tographing. My husband is the a1 
enthusiast.” 

She smiled and passed on. 

“What was she talking abou 
Winnie?” 

The girl was aware of a faint, od 
tion in the voice of the copperhead. 
laughed softly, looking straight 

“Oh, it was nothing, Mr. Ruffo: 
see, I collect photographs of antigq 
china and things—to learn abou’ 
Some day I hope to be prospero 
to collect the real things. I was 
by that dear little plate I showed y: 
asked Lady Anderson to let me 
photographed for my collection. That ¥ 
all. Do you think that is a silly hobb 

She turned to him, her blue eyes 
and in full working order. 

She knew that she was on the right 
then. His own greenish-yellow € 
changed. They were hard and ¢ 0 
intent, inquiring. 4 

Deep down, far under the pupils NV 
fancied she caught a strange, faint, 
glare. His face was dark and full 
picion. But he was extremely q 
that was goneinaninstant. Hewasn 
at once. ; 

“Oh, I don’t know, Miss 
Everybody must have a hobby, w 
china and that sort of thing appea 
of people. It’s a jolly good idea t 
photographs. I come across some 
in pals’ houses sometimes. I CO 
photographs of them for you if yo 
What’s your photographer’s name 
dress?”’ 

But Winnie was ready for that. 5 
appearing not to have heard his | 
words. _ ae 

“May Fasterton is beckoning. 5! 
to tell me something,” she said swee' 
left him. a 

He looked after her, glanced st 
at his fingers, and back to Winnie. 

(Continued on Page 107 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
onder. What a fool I was to handle 
fernal plate! I thought it felt odd— 
_ But that’s absurd—she hasn’t 
enough. All the beauty in the 
| Eat brains—nay, nay!’”’ He 
1d. ‘Impossible. And suppose she 
hey’d be of no use to her. Finger- 
As much use to her as a photograph 
Shinese alphabet to a butterfly!” 
aughed softly—staring across the 
» Winnie, who was chatting to May 
on and the beautiful Lady Less- 
1. They were laughing, he saw, as 
over some scrap of gossip—and the 
spicion died out of his eyes. The 
ead had been alarmed, but now he 
gain to bask in the sunshine of suc- 
ike others before him, as dangerous 
nomous as himself, he underesti- 
little Winnie Wide-Eyes, for he had 
_remotest idea of what the ladies 
scussing. 
going to town that afternoon 
had asked May to find out all 
could tell her about the ante- 
of Sandra’s maid. Now Winnie 
ming how extremely little that was. 


Iv 


tranquil days followed, during 
h Winnie made no further effort to 
the good-looking copperhead into 
or indiscretion. There was no need 
now, for gentle Mr. Jay, having 
caravan in the desert, lost no time 
er in making an all-fours pounce 
_ He had telephoned his little client 
e photographer had_ successfully 
od two completely adequate sets of 
ff the plate, and that his subse- 
nvestigation promised well. His 
ous friend who knew a man who 
cess to the records had proved 
‘for what he, Mr. Jay, personally 
d as a very modest figure—consid- 
hat was at stake—and the result 
hortly be forthcoming. 
at the days were sunny on the river 
nie, and she was gracious to Ruf- 


00, basked in the sunshine and his 
ms were asleep. He complained 
at Winnie kept him rather at a dis- 
sonsidering what chums they were. 
child, reclining on a mound of soft 
s at her end of the comfortable punt 
he copperhead was poling, only 
and said that perhaps—in a 
wo—she would change towards 
nd that was true. 
he second of the lazy days he 
entatively of gifts. Would she, 
nple, grant him the privilege of 
for her acceptance a lovely 
uby-backed eggshell plate of 
ien-Lung period of which he 
id could obtain? Winnie asked 
leseribe it—which he did. Then 
ved a little and declined. She 
1at plate—she had seen it two 
fore. It was offered 
le at an antique 
‘in town. And its 
vas a modest three 
1 and fifty pounds. 
would have loved 
not as a gift from 
perhead, who, obvi- 
would extract the 
m Sandra. 
ord accepted the 
xpressed rebuff. He 
patient man, 
d bide his 
le had missed 
a with that 
ut he had 
A girl like 
was worth 
g for, and 
2had finished 
Lessbor- 
ould be time 
for Winnie. 
‘Sandra Less- 
h left unex- 
y to join a 
ut a country 
some fifteen 
vay. Winnie 
ay Fasterton 
~ ag ruth 
Was a de- — 
Tun, but the 
as brighter, 


enery more 
t Winnie 
r her com- 


she had 
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received that morning a long letter, care- 
fully registered, from Mr. Jay. 

Sandra Lessborough was as depressed as 
it was possible for any lady with such a 
beautiful neck to be. Just before leaving 
she had found on her dressing table a brief 
intimation from the unknown signing him- 
self Proof, that he required five thousand 
pounds at once and forthwith. She was 
instructed to procure that sum in moder- 
ately small notes, pack them, place the 
package in the mouth of a rabbit burrow 
under.an isolated tree in the park—said 
tree and burrow being carefully indicated 
by a penciled map—and leave it there. 

Lady May’s fine eyes sparkled with anger 
as Sandra narrated the facts of this latest 
manifestation of Proof’s desire to get rich 
quick. 

“But it’s infamous!’ she exclaimed. 
“This sort of thing—strikes at the—er— 
very—er—roots of society! Oh, Winnie— 
Winnie—can’t you possibly make those 
wonderful wits of yours produce a plan to 
scotch this invisible snake. He must be 
caught! Why, it’s the sort of thing that 
might happen to anyone! Sandra would 
give anything you liked to ask for if you 
could help her.”’ 

“Why, of course!’’ breathed Sandra. 
“For that matter, I would give anybody 
anything they asked for now—while I have 
it to give. Anything rather than yield it 
to this unknown creature. Though it is 
very sad to think that, if this continues, I 
shall soon have to see about learning how 
to earn my own living!” 

There was a delicious pale flush of ex- 
citement on Winnie’s cheeks as she leaned 
forward. 

“Please, Sandra dear, don’t be unhappy 
any longer. You won’t be bothered any 
more after today by Proof—though there 
may be one little shock that I can’t save 
you from.” 

They stared at her. She looked very 
sweet and demure in her little linen summer 
suit as she sat opposite them in the big 
luxurious car. 

“Winnie! What do you mean, child?’’ 

The Ladies Fasterton and Lessborough 
leaned forward, stirred, almost startled, 
from their usual pose of cool, faintly 
satirical indifference. 

“TI think I shall be able to extract the 
fangs of the serpent tonight,” said Winnie, 
her eyes wide and like stars of sapphire. 
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May Fasterton looked intently at her for 
a second, then laughed. 

“What did I tell you, Sandra?” she said 
with a little shrug. “I am always right.” 

Sandra, roused for once, was all for hear- 
ing the exciting details, but Winnie was 
not yet ready. 

“Please, not now. I don’t want to say 
anything more now. Tomorrow May and 
I will come over and tell you everything. 
Only—the blackmailer is so crafty and— 
quick—that you may yet be disappointed,” 
said Winnie. ‘You must be quite sure not 
to let your maid know anything at all about 
this. And if you will let me have the note 
from Proof and the package of notes—they 
may be very useful to my plan.” 

Sandra was only too anxious to be 
obedient. She had telephoned her bank to 
send a messenger with the money to meet 
her at the house to which they were now 
going. 

Lady Fasterton’s eyes suddenly lit up 
with the blaze of a great idea. She was 
probably fonder of Winnie than of anybody 
she knew or anything she possessed, and it 
was a cause of some discomfort, if not dis- 
tress, to her that the child was not well off. 
She really admired Winnie’s intelligence 
and never hesitated frankly—and publicly 
if necessary—to rate it as incredibly su- 
perior to her own. Winnie never accepted 
charity, she knew, but like many others 
who do not accept charity, the child was 
distinctly firm for what she earned. May 
encouraged that, for the sooner Winnie got 
rich the better the wealthy wife of Lord 
Fasterton would be pleased. She foresaw 
some quite amusing times when little Miss 
Winnie was rich enough to travel about 
with her more or less on terms of reasonable 
financial equality. And to achieve this re- 
sult kind Lady May never had the slightest 
hesitation or compunction in assisting the 
transfer of some portion of her rich friends’ 
surplus to Winnie’s temporarily depleted 
exchequer. 

“T think you are perfectly wonderful, 
little one—and as sweet and modest as you 
are wonderful. Sandra, we must help 
Winnie get as rich as she deserves. When 
she has extricated you from the coils of 
this—this snake in the grass, can’t you 
think of someone else who would pay for 
the application of some real brains to their 
difficulties? ”’ 

Sandra was quite sure she could. 

Oh ayes—. 
think most of my 
friends are in diffi- 
culties of some 
kind. Perhaps lots 
of them are being 
blackmailed or 
something for their 
indiscretions. I 
should be very sur- 
prised if they 
aren’t.”” 

(Continued on 
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Three Times Winnie Read That Formal Warning —Each Time More Carefully 
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She Gift of ful Getiecass for 
Greatest young folk, by giving 


Weber Painting Out- 

oy fits of oil or watercolors 
or pastels. 

Give the opportunity for self expression; 

gratify creative instinct, perhaps point the 


path to genius. 


A painting outfit offers greater wealth of 
unalloyed joy than any other gift at the price. 


WEBER PAINTING OUTFITS 


Colors of Weber quality, imported brushes, 
handsome cases; every detail voices quality. 


Outfits at various prices bring such gifts 
within the reach of any purse. 


Stationers and Artist Supply Stores have 
Special Holiday Showings of Weber Outfits. 


Illustrated folders of Christ- 
mas suggestions sent 


a request. 
/EBERCO, 


Fine Artists’ Colors and Materials, 
Drawing Materials 
Main Office and Factory, Philadelphia 


Branches: — St. Louis and Baltimore 


There’s a wealth of warmth 


and comfort in CosyToes. 
These luxurious slippers, fash- 
ioned from the finest of wool, 
give the feet snug protection. 
Appropriate styles for 
Men, Women and Children 
At Leading Dealers’ 
Booklet on request 


STANDARD FELT CO. 
West Alhambra, California 


Cosyloes feltwear 
California’s Qualiteed Slippers 


FROM SUN-BLEACHED WOOL 


Excelso Heater attached to your heating 
plant supplies your hot water needs day 
and night at practically no extra cost. 
Easily connected to your boiler or fur- 
nace using present storage tank. 


Send for free booklet. Give name of 
plumber and kind of heating. 

4 EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
222 EXCELSO BLDG. BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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Thousands of banks 
present this evidence 
of protection 


Outside. 


on the door 


You will find this transparent window sign on 
the doors and windows of banks providing 
Super-Safety Insured checks for deposits 
use. It is evidence that inside you will receive, 
without charge, the positive protection ol| 
$1,000 insurance against loss through fraudu-| 
lent alterations of your checks. ] 


Your banker stands guard 
ceaselessly providing your 


“On Guard” Week 


Nov. 18th to 25th 


Banks all over the United States join in 
great deposit-protecting program 


Your banker always carefully guards your funds in every way possible with 
prompt provision against any preventable loss. He aims, by these constant en- 
deavors, to deserve and hold the public faith which has enabled him to develop 
his business to its present strength and prosperity. During this week he will 
make a special effort to put you ‘On Guard”’ against any preventable losses. 


Inside 
on the “cage” 


You will find this little aluminum sign beside 
the window of the teller’s “cage” insi : 
bank that gives Super-Safety Insured el 
Tell the banker at the window that you want) 
these checks. Tell him you don’t want to trust! 
to ingenuity for protection against 

raising losses. Ask him for these checks ‘andl 
eliminate check-raising hazards. H 


: 


Insured checks protect Bankers gladly furnish this 


you from “check-raisers” protection without charge 


Thousands of good bankers now provide insurance In appreciation of your business, and as a further 
against the fraudulent alteration of bank checks, thus evidence of his interest in your welfare and the safety 
eliminating another element of danger. Help your of your funds, your banker gives you these Super- 
banker defeat the check-raiser and protect your bank Safety Insured Checks. With them, you do not need 
account by using Super-Safety Insured Checks. They to simply trust ingenious ways of protection. You can 
are insured against fraudulent alteration to the write your checks with pen and ink or typewriter, and 
amount of $1,000.00 for each depositor. Bankers bepositively protected against loss through fraudulent 
offer this unusual added protection for the greater alterations. Look for a banker in your locality who 
security of your checking funds. gladly offers you this accommodation without charge. 


Ask your banker for one of the individual insurance certificates 
shown in the column at the right, protecting you with $1,000.00 
of insurance against loss through fraudulent check alterations. 


Get this $1,000.00 


of insurance with | 
your first deposit 


When your banker gives you your Super-Safety 
Insured checks, he will provide you wi 

$1,000.00 insurance certificate protecting 39 
againstlossthrough fraudulentalteratio 
certificate is issued only with checks ini 
the “Hartford” against loss through frou 
orfeloniousalteration. Itstandsguard between 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest AsCanufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


Ask Your Banker 
for these Checks with Your Individual 
%1000° Certificate of Insurance 
— Issued by the — 
HARTFORD 
Accident & Indemnity Company 


Super-Safety check users and losses cause 
altered checks. Get yours today. 
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will be delightful,’’ cooed May. 
it, Winnie?”’ 

> smiled a little demure smile— 


’t think I am so wonderful as you 
think, May dearest,’’ she said. 
ove helping people if I can.” 

urse—but they must be rich peo- 
rally. There are organizations for 
the poor—but the unhappy rich 
ight for themselves, poor things.” 
*them laughed a little at that. But 
jid not seem to think it at all 
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tEORGE H. JAY made a second 
wrt in person that evening, calling 
tely after dinner. 

ou know, Miss Winnie, I am far 


bokays—or to erect any trium- 
ch in my own honor, ha, ha—but 
ire to say that there is not a whole 
e of men in the city of London who 
ve fought for you in this matter 
I’ve fought—and, you may say, 
least, 1 hope so. When you gave 
plate and your instructions, you 
ne, so to put it, an orange. I’ve 
best and I guess I’ve squeezed that 

I’ve brought you the juice— 
the skin at Scotland Yard, so to 


ecupied except by the servants 
sting the books—and Winnie, ex- 
; a new little frock, was sorting a 


eeu sitting in the big library— 


wf papers. Into one envelope she 
: of the papers that Mr. Jay had 
and gave it into his charge. 

won’t be far away, dear Mr. Jay, 
i these are necessary I can always 
for them, can’t I?” she asked. 
m a dispatch case she took, with 
tle fingers, a wad of notes that 
s gentle George H. first of all stare 
wup his head like a startled stag, 
ie like a lighthouse. “‘And if you 
ease care for these for me a little 
ar Mr. Jay, that would be so kind 
0. They belong to Lady Sandra 
ugh.” Her voice was sweet to Mr. 
‘distant music, drawing nearer. 

, surely, surely, Miss Winnie— 
be safe with me.” 

if you would wait here, please? 
jard room adjoins this—through 
r. They are playing there now. 
I shall be only a little while there. 
s anything you would care to have, 
ring for it?’’ She smiled. “Sir 
‘ery proud of his prewar whisky,” 
d—and left it to the gentle one’s 
a and inclination. 

é little hostess,’ mused Mr. Jay, 


inent eyes following the love-in-a- 
kk and the glorious golden head like 
above it. “ And—no sloth at busi- 
added, patting his wad pocket. 
, that’s what I like about her— 
girl that ain’t above 
or a man-size rake-off.’ 
2 went softly through into the 
oom, where a number of the more 
ible of the party were thoroughly 
-a rather riotous game of lunatic 
hese had been shooed out of the 
Toom because they were not 
for even temporary existence in 
‘ed atmosphere created by a frizzy- 
erson at the piano who was repro- 
with both hands and feet, large 
’s of the art of Debussy. 
'Fasterton was umpiring the 
—with extreme efficiency, as she 
old Winnie. “‘So well adapted for 


allowing a 


2was looking for Mr. Rufford. 
/May dear, have you seen Mr. 
—” she began, but broke off, for 
erhead entered even as she spoke. 
2 beckoned him and he threaded 
across. 

vi bitterly angry he looks,’ she 


lat was true. A little hard wrinkle 
ved itself between his brows, and 
‘sa pale flare in his eyes. His lips 
0 have thinned and hardened. 
ue Innocent eyes of the little love- 
; lady dropped to his dress boots. 
te damp and soiled slightly—as if 
arer had been strolling in the park. 
ad found a cozy corner on a 
ee in one of the deeply em- 
ndows. She patted the place 
ler with a species of shy invitation, 
copperhead dropped into it. 
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“Have you been walking in the park, 


Mr. Rufford?”’ she asked. 

“Why, yes, Miss Winnie. Had an idea 
that I should enjoy a cigar in the moon- 
light.” 

“‘T expect it was very nice.”’ 

“Would you like a stroll out there?”’ 

“Oh, no, thank you—at least not yet. 
You see, I am tired a little. Lady Faster- 
ton and I only got back just before dinner. 
We motored over to Norman’s Hall with 
Sandra Lessborough. And that reminds 
me—there is something I have to give you 
from Sandra.” 

She produced a package. She felt him 
go rigid beside her—on guard in a flash. 

“From Lady Lessborough?”’ 

He put a tinge of surprise into his tone, 
took the packet, thanked her casually, and 
would have slipped it into his pocket. But 
Winnie stopped him with a feathery touch 
of finger tips on his wrist. 

She was sitting round, facing him now, 
and her blue eyes were very intent. 

“Sandra thought that it was so much 
more convenient for me to hand it to you 
than to give you the trouble of going out to 
grope in a rabbit hole for it!” she said 
slowly and distinctly, watching his face. 

His strong fingers closed sharply over the 
package, crunching the paper, and a cu- 
rious change passed over him. His face 
paled, his cheeks seemed to hollow, and a 
singular reddish glitter fired his eyes. But 
he maintained a perfect control over his 
voice. 

“So you have managed to find out who 
Proof is, after all, have you? I always had 
a lurking idea that you would. But if you 
have been clever enough to puzzle that out 
beh are clever enough to keep it to your- 
self!”’ 

“But, please, why?’’ Winnie’s voice was 
even less agitated than his own. 

“Why? For Lady Lessborough’s sake, 
first—for your own sake next. If you 
don’t ——” He thrust his head nearer to 
her, in a queer, menacing, flattish action. 
“Tf you do not—I warn you that I will have 
no compunction. I will squeeze her dry— 
to the last shilling! And you, you clever 
little devil—to the last kiss!”’ 

Winnie’s face was wholly tranquil. 

“But, please—won’t you open the packet 
before you threaten so—so malignantly?”’ 
she pleaded. 

He stared for a moment, then broke open 
the flap, thrust in questing fingers and 
brought out—by no means any money, but 
a perfect print from a photographic nega- 
tive, of a set of fingerprints, and a letter. 

“Ah! Mine, I suppose? From that 
infernal Chinese plate?’”’ His voice vi- 
brated. 

“T—I am afraid so,” sighed Winnie. 
“There is another set at Scotland Yard, 
from Mrs. Lee-Exmouth’s jewel case, 
which was emptied by a hotel thief two 
years ago—for whom the police are still 
looking. The prints correspond—they were 
made by the same man. And though the 
police could not find him they knew a great 
deal about him.” 

His face was drawn, like tight parch- 
ment, and his eyes flickered swiftly about 
the room at the laughing crowd fooling 
about the billiard table. Winnie, noting the 
rapid darting glance, thought of the tongue 
of one of the snakes after which she had 
named him. 

“This thing—this letter—I’m not going 
to waste time to read it now. What’s it 
about?” 

“Oh, just to show you how completely 
Lady Lessborough is out of your coils, Mr. 
Ambrose Wellhaven,” said Winnie softly, 
“T will tell you the contents if you wish. 
You are a cousin of Major Tony Well- 
haven. You eloped with Eve Wellhaven, 
the major’s first wife, in the days before the 
war—and you and she became adven- 
turers. The police know that about you— 
and I learned it from them. For some rea- 
son—I think with a view to future black- 
mail—you notified the major that his wife 
was dead—and, soon after, he married 
Lady Lessborough. In the hope of his 
doing that you must have been watching 
him closely. I can’t think of any other 
way by which you could have known—un- 
less it was through some nurse or hospital 
orderly with him when he died. You found 
out the terms of Sir Youghal Lessbor- 
ough’s will—that can be done for one 
shilling at Somerset House, I know—and 
then you realized your good fortune. You 
and Eve Wellhaven had intended to black- 
mail the major and his war wife in any 
case, but the terms of Sir Youghal’s will 
came as a godsend to you. But you were 
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Out-distancing 
Yesterday’s Best 


HE stagecoach, the old wood-burning engine, 
the modern trans-continental express! 


The quill, the steel pen, the self-filling fountain 
pen, and now the modern Dunn-Pen! 


The more you know about fountain pens, the more 
you will appreciate the big practical improvements 
embodied in the Dunn-Pen. It’s built on a scientific 
principle that does away with the usual rubber sac ina 
fountain pen. It thereby greatly increasesink-capacity. 


The Dunn-Pen holds nearly three times more ink 
than the ordinary self-filling pen of its size. Instead 
of a rubber sac or ink-container that takes up space, 
it has a simple, positive pump-action that fills the F 
whole barrel and cleans as it fills. No valves, seams 


or springs—nothing to get out of order. It’s the 
perfected fountain pen! 
You ought to try this modern Dunn-Pen. It’s as 


handy as handsome— splendidly balanced, beautifully 
finished. No other pen can approach it in appearance 
or performance. No other pen is backed by so liberal 
a guarantee on every part. 


DUNN-PEN COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


A Regular = 
Camel for Ink ~ 


Goes a month 


“CAMEL TATLER” 
with strong, sturdy, transparent barrel show- 
ing ink-supply at a glance. * Made also with 
black hard rubber barrel. 27 styles. $2.75 up. 
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Says Charlie Yong—50-50 American: 
“You marry me or I kill Lo Sang Kee” 


To my notion the meanest thing a man can do is to give 
away the plot of a play. I never do it. I have not done it in 
this series of “East is West” advertisements. All I have said 
is that Ming Toy, the little “Chinese” maid who “don’t feel 
China,” meets an athletic young American (Billy Benson) and 
is then hurried to a love-boat to be sold into matrimonial 
slavery. That happens in China and presently little Ming Toy 
is in San Francisco. I have not said how she gets there, or why. 
But in San Francisco a new villain pops up—the 50-50 China- 
man Charlie Yong, who is going to get Ming Toy if he has to 
steal her and murder everyone else. 

That does create a situation! Charlie Yong is the fat-but- 
corseted chop suey king of San Francisco, and he usually gets 
what he wants. Idon’t mind saying he is the most consum- 
mately conceited ass I ever ran across and that I felt a most 
extreme dislike to having him get Ming Toy. Charlie Yong is 
one of the fellows with such a big lump of grinning egotism 
that you want to kick him downstairs every time you see him, 
even if you have to hire a carpenter to build the stairs. It is a 
genuine pleasure to dislike Charlie Yong; a man feels nobler 
and better for disliking him. To sit there and dislike Charlie 
Yong for half an hour is better than going to church. You 
come away feeling that this is still a good old world while 
there are people left that you can dislike as joyously as you 
dislike Charlie Yong. And even Pollyanna, dear child! would 
be glad— glad — glad to see what Charlie Yong gets in the last 
reel of “East is West.” 

(Look for my last advertisement next week.) 
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Joseph M. Schenck presents 


CONSTANCE LALMADGE 


EASTs WEST 


Directed by Sidney Franklin 


Adapted by Frances Marion from the play by Samuel Shipman 
and John B. Hymer. Originally produced by William Harris, Jr. 


A First National Attraction 


Notice: This is the fifth of a series of six advertisements appearing weekly in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, written by Ellis Parker Butler, 
world-famous humorist and author of “Pigs is Pigs,” telling America about a 
new screen play, “East is West.” Mr. Butler accepted this commission only 
on condition that he be permitted to say exactly what he pleased on the subject. 
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| greedy—so merciless to Lady Lessborough 


that she ventured to consult her friends. 
One of them happened to be me. You 
chanced to be close by—under the terrace— 
do you remember, Mr. Wellhaven?—and 


| you overheard her call to me that she was 


in trouble.” 

Winnie paused a moment. The copper- 
head was listening intently. 

“You had been very crafty and clever 
up till then—but then you made your first 
mistake.”’ 

““Ah! And what was that?’”’ he asked 
in that new, thick, vibrating voice. 

“You wrote to me—and warned me not 
to meddle.’”? She smiled. ‘“‘ You see—only 


| you could have known that I was going to 


meddle—you and one other.” 
“One other?”’ 
“Yes. Lady Lessborough’s maid.” 
“What has the maid to do with it?” 
“The maid,’ said Winnie slowly, ‘“‘is 
Eve Wellhaven, your confederate. She 
was never divorced from the major, so, you 


| see, she is his widow, not Lady Lessbor- 


ough!” 
She was watching his face—its sudden 


| ugly, almost murderous threat. 


“Control yourself,’’ Winnie whispered 
swiftly, ‘‘or I will call out to the men in 
this room—and they would have no mercy 
on you!” 

His hands clenched. 

Winnie administered the coup de grace. 

“Lady Lessborough is not his widow— 


| she was never legally his wife—for he was 


still married to Eve Wellhaven: This is so 
sad—in one way—for Lady Lessborough— 
but she is innocent really—for she never 
knew. She loved the major—and they 
both believed him free to marry. But it is 
fortunate for her in another way—for it 
saves her completely from you or any other 


| serpent, Mr. Wellhaven!”’ 


He swayed his head, partly nodding. 


| And he denied nothing. 


He was glaring with a horrible hunger of 
hate in his eyes. 

“You velvet-footed little cat! If you 
had told me all this in the park I’d have 
killed you.”’ 

Winnie nodded, wide-eyed. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she answered blithely. ‘‘ That 
is why I told you in the billiard room.” 

He stood up sharply, staring down at her. 

“To think that you—a child like you— 
could kill the most perfect plan ever 
thought out—a—a ¥ 

He stopped, probably struck by the 
desperate urgency of getting away, and 


November 18, ‘ 


without another word moved ‘off; pa} 
among the players with a fixed smile. 
mask on his narrow lips...He was thy, 
the library door. ; ; 

Winnie followed him, guessing his if 
tion, for she knew him to be a man of ; 
decisions. 

She was just in time to see the, 
Without a glance at Mr. George H. 
who was caring devotedly for a large | 
bler of some amber fluid, the coppey, 
glided to the French window of the ih, 
opened it silently and stepped out, ‘; 
was a sudden flurry of feet, some 
swore—and Mr. Jay beamed benignly 
Winnie. 

“The detectives, Mr. Jay?” she ag 

“Yes, Miss Winnie. With a warray 
the theft of Mrs. Lee-Exmouth’s jewel 
years ago. It’s been waiting nearly) 
years for him. Do you wish to see, 
Winnie?’’ 

“Oh, no! Please not!” Winnie | 
ered. “I must go to the telephone, - 
have good news for a great friend of me 

May Fasterton joined her en rout 

“I’ve been watching you, little; 
Something has happened. What | 
Winnie?”’ she coaxed. a 

“Proof is on the way to prison for }) 
ing jewels—and Sandra is free of hi! 
will tell you and Sandra everything | 
ently.”” She paused by the telep) 
utterly charming in her love-in-aj 
frock. ‘“‘Only—please—it is so sayf 
Sandra. _You see—she was never jj 
legally married to Major Wellhaven aj 
It was quite an innocent mista ah 
what will she say?’’ 

The vivacious May frowned, tho} 
frowned again, then suddenly smiled, 

“Sandra will sigh—and blame the 
Then she will motor over here as fast ¢h 
driver can bring her, to hear the 1¢ 
dreadful story—and to pay you the fey 
have earned so well, little one.” 

“Fee, May?” 

Winnie was quite perplexed. 

“The five thousand that was 1) 
placed in the rabbit burrow. And—I} 
be very angry if you don’t take it, Wire 

““Oh, May—must I?” ee 

“Indeed you must, darling. Sid 
might have lost her whole fortune bif 
you. She will insist.” 

And Sandra did—fortunately foil 
grateful and comforting 10 per ce| 
gentle George H. Jay, who, even as Wr 
broke the news on the phone, was nti! 
it fondly in the library —waittiaiaaay 


Chimney Rock, North Carolina 


A DULL April morning, in 1913, 
eorge D. Hoffman arrived in Chi- 
ith a valve in his pocket and very 
se. His destination led him down 
4 the busy streets of the old West 
treets where the strident cries of 
ers pierced the dull rumble of 
. trucks. 
ring one of the largest of the 
which stand shoulder to shoulder 
are at each other, Hoffman asked 
\, Nickel, Vice-President and pur- 
«agent. It was characteristic that 
in should seek the biggest man in 
‘ygest business of its kind in the 
7; a distributing concern which 
ating equipment wherever heat is 
; an organization whose branch 
dot the cities of the world. 
+ a short wait, Hoffman was ush- 
to an office where Nickel sat be- 
big desk, frowning over his papers. 
, the Vice-President glanced up 
ailed as he recognized the short, 
earnest man who stood quietly 
him. He stretched out his hand, 
there Hoffman! Glad to see you. 
/on your mind?” 
man slowly drew the valve from 
cket and placed it on the desk. 
's a new radiator air-valve for 
heating systems. It’s my own valve. I want you 
ie: 
m!’’, said Nickel thoughtfully. “If you made it, 
it to be good. But—”’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
know how we’re fixed—practically tied up to The 
‘sal Radiator Company. All our branch houses are 
1 with their valves. It’s a good valve, too. In 
’, with a grin, “If I’m not mistaken you personally 
'm to us in the first place. I don’t see just why we 
buy your valve, Hoffman—do you?” 


A Prophecy 


'R. NICKEL,” said Hoffman very quietly, ‘““You can’t 
. afford not to buy my valve,” and pausing as though 
e€ every word, “‘You can’t afford not to buy it 
s within the next few years this valve is going to 
sands of tons of coal for people with steam heating 
s. It’s going to give them a degree of heat-comfort 
never had before. It will function as no other 
will. It is absolutely in a class by itself.” 
lat’s tall talk, Hoffman,’’ objected Nickel. 
$itis, but you know something about me, 
ee? 
s,” agreed Nickel, ‘‘I know that you don’t 
ite things as a rule.” 

silent for a minute, then turning quickly 
Hoffman, “‘Can you prove what you’ve 
mut this valve?” 
8!” replied Hoffman. 
tel rose, picked up the valve, and said 
', “Suppose you come upstairs with me.” 
7 climbed two flights of stairs and entered 
1 filled with pipes, and gauges and the 
Of steam. The temperature was tropical. 
1 in shirt sleeves rose and approached 


+ Hoffman, this is Ed Wilson our chief 
T,” said Nickel. The two men 
ds. 

Hoffman,” explained Nickel, 
| fadiator vent valve that he 
Ss a world-beater. 
ims he can prove 
nt you, Ed, to do 
he says, give him 
time as he needs, 


I ING tobe shown,” 
d the tall engineer, his 


eee 


P Hoffman through 


Nickel started for the 


—the cries of teamsters pierced 
the dull rumble of trucks 


A fascinating chapter of business history 
vital bearing on the coal shortage and your pocket-book 


—and a good part of three nights, Hoffman and Wilson tested and retested 


door he called over his shoulder, ‘‘How’s that, Hoffman, 
all right?’’ But Hoffman didn’t even hear him. Already 
he had his coat off and turning to Wilson said briskly, 
“First thing I want, Mr. Wilson, is to have a radiator 
set up here; arranged so we can shoot steam and air 
and water into it; so we can reproduce exactly the con- 
ditions which exist on a radiator in actual operation. Then 
I want to send out and get every single make of valve 
you can find.” 

Late that afternoon, the experimental radiator was in 
operation and Wilson’s men had returned with every 
known radiator air valve. 

Three solid days and a good part of three nights, Hoff- 
man and Wilson tested and retested and recorded. Steam 
and water and air were shot into that radiator. 

Some of the valves failed to prevent the escape of steam 
and the radiator hissed in that disagreeable way you’ve 
often heard. Other valves sputtered and dripped and 
leaked water. Others failed to vent all the air from the 

radiator (a costly failure that piles up the coal 
bills). And most of the time the radiator 
pounded and banged and rattled like 
an untamed flivver. But there was 
one valve which seemed to subdue 
it instantly into silent, good be- 
havior. One valve which consist- 
ently and unfailingly performed 
every operation perfectly. One 
valve that was in a class by itself. 
And that valve was the one Hoff- 
man had carried in his pocket all 
the way to Chicago. 


The First Letter of Success 


Meme te Pesto S A RESULT of these tests Wil- 
A son’s report to Nickel said, 
“Everything Hoffman claims for his 
valve is true—and a little bit more.” 
And as a result of this report Nickel 
gave Hoffman an order which stag- 
gered him. Then, calling his secre- 
tary, Nickel dictated a letter to all 
his branch offices, briefly telling of 
the tests and instructing them to 
see Hoffman. 

“Ts that fair enough?”’ he asked 
as Hoffman was leaving. 

“Just one more thing,’’ Hoffman replied, 
“May I use your letter to your branch 
offices, to get other business?”’ 

“Go as far as you like!” said Nickel 
cheerfully, “And good luck!”’ 

It was that letter that made Hoffman. 
Armed with the approval of one of the 
biggest men in the business Hoffman liter- 
ally swept the country. Stopping only at 
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he Watchman of the Coal Pile 


that has a 


the biggest distributors he received an 
order wherever he stopped. 

Within a year of the Chicago visit, 
Hoffman was flooded with letters from 
home owners, engineers and dealers all 
over the country. Letters which read— 
“Your valves cut a third from my coal 
bill.” “Radiators are now 100% hot 
and absolutely silent.’”’ “‘More than paid 
for the valves the first winter through the 
coal they saved.’ And then one day 
came a letter which said, ‘‘We call your 
valve The Watchman of the Coal Pile.’ 
And the name was so appropriate it stuck. 
Today the Watchman of the Coal Pile 
is known from coast to coast. 


They’re Still the Same 


N™ years have passed since the Chi- 
cago trip. In those years Hoffman 
has worked constantly to make a tiny 
improvement on the valve here, or a little 
refinement there. As each new make of 
valve appears on the market it is thor- 
oughly tested by the Hoffman Labora- 
tories, just as Hoffman and Wilson tested 
them in Chicago. And it is just as true 
today as it was nine years ago that the 
Hoffman Valve is in a class by itself. 

It is an interesting indication of char- 
acter, in these days of slipshod manufac- 
ture, that in spite of its superiority, every single Hoffman 
Valve made is put through the most rigid tests before 
leaving the factory. INNo wonder they are guaranteed in 
writing to give five full years of satisfaction. 


How it Affects You 


ND now you may well ask, ‘What has all this to do 
with the coal shortage and more especially with my 
pocket-book?”’ The answer is simply this. On a steam 
heating system, engineers agree that the air valves on the 
radiators come pretty close to controlling the situation. 
They can range in efficiency from a point where they make 
the system criminally wasteful of fuel to the high point of 
Hoffman perfection where they make a marked saving in 
your fuel bills. 

In a year when the price of coal is prohibitive it will 
pay you greatly to have your Heating Contractor replace 
(in a very short time) your present radiator valves with 
No. 1 Hoffman Valves, Watchmen of the Coal Pile. 
They’ll greatly reduce your coal bills. And, aside from 
economy, it will be a convenience to use less coal this year, 
when it is so difficult to get; especially when you get, 
“more heat from less coal.’ 

Hoffman Valves besides making your radiators 100% 
efficient, eliminate disagreeable hissing, sputtering and 
banging caused by faulty air valves. 

Hoffman Valves will more than pay for themselves this 
winter. And remember they’re guaranteed in writing for 
five full years of satisfactory service. 

During the coal shortage, let the No. 1 Hoffman Valve, 
Watchman of the Coal Pile, be your Fuel Administrator! 


Note:—With the exception of Mr. Hoffman’s name, the other 
names used in this article are, for obvious reasons, fictitious. The 
story itself is fact. 
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Check this coupon and mail to the 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


(| I desire to prove to my own satisfaction that Hoffman 
Valves will increase my heat-comfort and decrease my 
coal bills. Enclosed is $2.15 for one No.1 Hoffman Valve 
to test on my worst radiator. If I am not satisfied I can 
return the valve and receive my money back without 
question. 


LJ Please send me the booklet, ‘“‘ More Heat from Less 
Coal,’’ which explains in detail why Hoffman Valves 


save coal and increase comfort. 


Namew sss © Pe 


Address 


City State 
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Coconut Pumpkin Pie 


Put one pint mashed, stewed pumpkin, in which three tablespoons 
butter have been melted, into a bowl and add one pint milk (if 
Baker’s blue can Coconut is used, add the coconut milk to the sweet 
milk to make one pint), one-half teaspoon each ground mace, 
cinnamon and allspice. Mix all well together and add one cup 
sugar and one can Baker’s Coconut. Then beat four eggs well and 
add to mixture. Line the pie pans and bake the under crust. Fill 
with the mixture and bake in a quick oven for half an hour. When 
cold, sprinkle lightly with white powdered sugar. This quantity will 
make three pies. 


CHome or Jhanksgi . 
and Mothers cooking. 
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Mother’s plans for a pantry full of holiday 
good things will surely include a big, white 
coconut cake, rich with home-made goodness. 
And the Thanksgiving pumpkin will have a 
rich, new flavor because this year it’s to be a 
coconut pumpkin pte. 


The tender, juicy meat of the ripe coconut 
which BAKER has sealed in an air-tight can, 
ready for instant use, adds the distinctive flavor 
to the old time cakes and pies, the puddings 
and candies Mother makes. Moist and sweet, 
it is a pleasing addition to salads, a delicate 
finish to baked apples and can be used in an 
endless variety of nutritious, appetizing dishes. 


Send for New Recipe Book 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


AKER’S — 
COCONUT 


INAS 


In Baker’s blue can—the 
pure, fresh, white meat of 
selected coconuts grated and 
sealed up in the wholesome, 
natural coconut milk. 


In Baker’s yellow can—the 
pure, fresh, white meat of 
selected coconuts shredded 
and sweetened; sealed up 
while still moist with its own 
wholesome, natural juices. 


vanilla or almond flavoring. 
of flour (measured after sifting) three tir 
and add two teaspoons of baking pow) 
in the last sifting. Stir into the eggs é 
sugar. Bring the coconut milk and enot 
sweet milk to make one cup to i 
point and pour over the above ingredier 
Bake in three layers in a moderate oven 
thirty minutes. Put together with— 


Coconut Icing. Boil without stirring t) 
cups of sugar, one-half cup of cold wa 
and one-fourth teaspoon of cream of tart 
When it threads from a spoon, pour ol 
the well beaten whites of two eggs. Flav 
beat until thick, add the can of 
and spread quickly. 


In Baker’s blue cardboard 
container—thedryshredded 
meat of selected coconuts, = 
carefully prepared for those 
who still prefer the old-fash- 
ioned, sugar-cured kind. 
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THE GOLF COME-ONS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


now cite an instance. There is 
novel about it. What happened 
1b I have in mind has happened at 
other clubs all across the country. 
yppened will happen again many 
ess the 90 per cent of so-called 
n rises in protest against the 10 
of expert domination; rises in pro- 
makes that protest stick. 
was a golf club in one of the 
sities that had a membership of 
ired or two hundred and fifty busi- 
professional men. This club had 
xen-hole course that had cost the 
abers a lot of money, which they 
_ cheerfully enough because they 
o play golf. It was laid out by a 
had some rational golf ideas, and 
ided a course that was neither too 
ior too easy. There were adequate 
for zigzagging about and getting 
e, and so on; but a golfer who 
ot them fairly straight could go out 
»a good afternoon’s fun, and get 
1 ninety-five or so, or a few more, 
‘e instances a few less; and the 
had great sport. 
er, this course developed a couple 
rs who got down in the early 
and now and then broke into the 
. They were good golfers, as golf- 
nd they usually played with the 
nal because the other members 
decidedly outclassed by them. 
ostars were men who had incomes, 
rts 
as the husband of a woman whose 
d left her a large fortune, and he 
vetowork. The other was the son 
anker, and he didn’t have to work, 
Jo they could give much time and 
to their golf. 
ofessional was one of those braw 
ddies who gave his instructions in 
that was a cross between Robert 
nd Harry Lauder, and thereby 
uch merit among the golfers—one 
canny Scotch lads who would be 
at St. Thomas but is a pro over 
{ who sells his dialect even more 
than he merchandises his skill. 


urses for Crack Players 


golf progressed at this club the 
teur stars grew much dissatisfied 
course. It wasn’t hard enough 
It wasn’t a championship course. 
ere child’s play for them to go out 
t around in the seventies, after a 
eit it was almost miraculous for 
\e other players to break into the 
‘The professional said so too. He 
y made the course a stroke or two 
*, which was seventy-one. It bored 
. gave him no real outlet for his 
le talents. What was needed, as 
‘ssional and the two stars saw it, 
championship course, sixty-five 
‘yards long and heavily trapped 
kered. This thing—huh! Any 
deat that course up. It was laid 
idies. No use of them playing it. 
oon the club too. Ought to have 
onship course. To be sure, there 
champion within a thousand miles 
‘or any chance of a championship 
ive for some local affairs; but that 
difference. They knew about the 
3’ course, and Skokie and the Na- 
id a lot of those hard Eastern 
ind they ought to have one. Local 
aanded it. 
3st of the members didn’t demand 
didn’t know what it was all about. 
se was heavily enough bunkered 
_ heaven knew, and had sufficient 
1 penalties, and then some. But 
stars and the professional talked 
id and urged the remaking of the 
a the club committees, and one 
‘brought in a golf architect. This 
‘d over the course with the greens 
ve and said it had great possibili- 
{at poss-i-bil-i-ties. Take that 


Seven, for example. Why, by set- 
tee back here and changing the 
ere and building a new green here 
ng in some traps here and a bunker 
- Switching Number Hight and 
‘Six around to admit of these 
that Number Seven would be one 


Oddly enough, the golf architect had a | 


few models of suitable putting greens and 


‘traps, and so on, with him—models that, 


expanded to suit the topographical require- 
ments of this course, would cause it to take 
rank as one of the really great golf courses 
of the country. These models were made 
of clay and were built on boards and all 
painted up, showing contours and all that 
sort of thing, and were as pretty as little 
red wagons, and as alluring as lollipops to 
a child. Of course, these were models. He, 
the golf architect, would be glad to make 
an intensive study of all the possibilities 
of this course, which, he had no hesitancy in 
saying, were very great, and prepare a set 
of especially made greens models that would 
be suitable for the conditions to be met. No 
expense—that is, merely nominal expense. 
And it would be much more satisfactory 
to the club officials if they could see in 
miniature just what could be done to make 
their course a magnificent and eventually 
a historic one. 


Duffers Pay the Freight 


Well, to shorten a familiar tale—it has 
happened everywhere'—the two_ stars 
worked hard, having nothing else to do, and 
the professional urged it strongly, and the 
members didn’t know much about it ex- 
cept that it would be a big boost for the 
club; and presently the golf architect, as- 
sisted by the professional and the two 
amateurs, put it over and the work of re- 
construction began. They tore that golf 
course up by the roots, put in undulating 
putting greens and scattered traps and 
bunkers around thicker than the stars in 
the Milky Way. They set back tees and 
lengthened fairways and installed a sprin- 
kling system and put humps here and 
bumps there, and by the time they had 
finished two things had happened: There 
had been several assessments on the mem- 
bers of the club for money to pay for these 
changes, and the game of every last mem- 
ber of the club had been penalized from 
ten to twenty strokes—that is, every mem- 
ber save the two stars, not, of course, 
forgetting the pro. 

They spent thirty or forty thousand dol- 
lars—maybe more—in fixing over that 
course, and for what? For two members— 
for the stars and the pro. They set the rest 
of the members to toiling in and out of 
traps all the way around what had been 
a reasonably comfortable course, moiling 
in sand and trying to get out of holes and 
putting on greens that had permanent 
waves in them, because the course that had 
been amply sufficient for their needs wasn’t 
hard enough for the smallest sort of a 
minority of their membership. Also, they 
ran the club expense up so high that they 
could get few new members because the 
costs were prohibitive, and dozens of young 
fellows who might have joined on a reason- 
able basis couldn’t afford to join. But they 
got a championship course—so called—and 
they gave their two stars and their pro a 
better chance to show off, and they are 
paying for it yet, and will be for quite a 
spell. : 

They didn’t need a championship course. 
They had a good course that, with the 
expenditure of not much money each year, 
would have sufficed amply for all the golf 
they wanted to play. But being poor fish 
of golf consumers, golf come-ons, suckers, 
they fell for all this reconstruction. They 
allowed the small minority of experts to 
penalize not only their games but their 
pocketbooks, and they got nothing out of 
it save an opportunity to niblick themselves 


out of a lot more traps than they previously | 
had, the same costing many thousands of | 


dollars. However, that seventh hole is 
almost a replica of the world-famous Whin- 
Whan at St. Haggis-by-the-Sea; never for- 
get that. Also, that seventh hole costs 
almost every one of them about three more 
strokes per round than the old seventh did, 
and a hundred dollars assessment every 
now and then on top of dues, fees, and so on. 

Likewise, the local paper can now point 
with pride to the fact that the two stars are 
real golfers, having done the new course— 
regular championship affair, with new 
greens and everything—in .umpty-ump; 
and one of these days the open champion 
and the international champion will come 
along and play over it and tell the members 
they have a fine course—one of the best 
they ever played on—which flattering and 
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Preéminence 


The high and growing favor in which 
they are held is due in no small part 
to their distinguished record and 
long-established preéminence on the 
continent of Europe. 


More than fifty well known foreign cars 
offer Michelin Steel Wheels exclusively 
as disc equipment. And France, after 
exhaustive tests with many types of 
wheels, ordered them installed on her 
army trucks during the World War. 


Dodge Brothers, Studebaker, Willys-Knight, Chalmers, 
Winton, H. C. S. and Nash are among those American 
Manufacturers who have adopted Michelin Steel Wheels 


as standard or optional equipment. 


Five:Convex Wheels Per 


Car 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


BU,D D 
(CUE 


(itr 


STEEL ( WHEELS 
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Some Bunting bushings weigh 
tons, others less than an ounce 
They cover every requirement of 
practically every machine. 


A Unique Service that is Saving 
Thousands of Dollars in the Factories 
and Shops of America 


T less than half of its former cost, in many cases, a 
completely machine finished cast Bunting Phosphor 
Bronze Bushing, for practically any purpose and any 
machine, is now available immediately and at any time. 
Old customers of this company have seen their bills cut 
right in two by the application of Bunting’s Standard 
Bronze Bushings, carried in stock at all times at the factory 
and all branches. 


The manufacture, maintenance and repair of all machinery 
moves to a new and lower cost level by the application of 
Standard Bushings conceived and perfected and carried in 
stock by this great and experienced organization. 


Manufacturers, maintenance and machine shopmen write, 
phone or call for list No. 10. 


Auto parts jobbers and auto repairmen learn of big new 
profits in automotive bushings by asking for list No. 11. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 
mo 744 Spencer Street - Toledo, Ohio 


NEW YORK: Grand Central Palace, Vanderbilt 7300 
CHICAGO: 722 S. Michigan Ave., Wabash 9153 
CLEVELAND: 1362 E. 6th Street, Main 5991 
SAN FRANCISCO: 198 Second St., Douglas 6245 
BOSTON: 36 Oliver Street, Main 8488 
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agreeable information will cost the mem- 
bers of that club some five hundred dollars 
in hand paid to the two champions before 
they will drive a ball, and will no doubt 
make those continuing and continuous as- 
sessments easier to bear. 

Pathetic, isn’t it? And asinine. 
were two hundred and fifty men who had 
a good-and-sufficient golf course setting 
their games back from ten to twenty 
strokes, setting themselves to wallowing 
in and out of traps and flubbing around pre- 
cipitous approaches and humpty-dumpty 
putts, setting their pocketbooks back a 
good many thousand dollars, simply be- 
cause a couple of their members could play 
better than they could. Here were two 
hundred and fifty ordinarily sane and suc- 
cessful men of affairs who bought and paid 
for at a high price a lot of golf woe they 
didn’t need and never can assimilate, sim- 
ply because they accepted the claim made 
by the experts that the poorer player has 
no rights, is merely an excrescence on the 
links and of no consequence whatsoever 
except when it comes to digging up the 
money. Meekness unexampled. Humility 
unqualified. Suckers to the nth degree. 
Duffers is right! 

But is that case unique? It is not. It is 
only one of dozens and scores. It is only 
one of the great number of instances in this 
country where golf courses are being made 
and remade to suit the game and the capa- 
bilities of the very few rather than for the 
needs and capabilities of the great ma- 
jority that supports them and makes them 
possible. The fact of it is that the golf 
courses of this country are now in process 
of such refashioning and construction as 
the professionals and the near-professionals 
and the star amateurs, who are not 10 per 
cent of the total golfing population of the 
country, dictate, with no regard for the 
capabilities or requirements of the other 
90 per cent, and with the permission and 
submission of that vast majority. 

The tail not only wags the dog but the 
dog submits supinely. The dog apparently 
thinks that is as it should be, and the tail, 
which consists of the professionals who 
make their living at golf and the golf 
architects and the golf paraphernalia sellers 
and the glittering low-scoring amateurs, 
jolly well sees to it that that idea sticks. 


| What excuse would there be for a pro- 


fessional, for example, if he could not play 
far better than any club member, and what 
is the easiest way for the professional to 
maintain his supremacy? Why, by stiffen- 
ing up the course, remaking it, bunkering 
and trapping and lengthening and tricking 
it; by putting it beyond the capabilities 
of the bulk of the club members. And how 
could the glittering amateurs retain their 
proud positions save by this same expedi- 
ent? And who pays for it? Oh, boy! Ask 
the great toiling, moiling, niblicking ma- 
jority of the club members. Ask about 90 
per cent of all the club golfers in this golf- 
swept land. 


A Case in Point 


There are three kinds of golf courses: 
Club courses which are owned and operated 
by an association of socially amenable 
golfers in any locality; privately owned 
courses, usually owned by resort hotels; 
and public courses. Of course, a privately 
owned course is kept up by its private 
owner, and he can do what he likes with 
it; and public links, to which I shall refer 
later, are concerns of the communities that 
support them. I am speaking of club 
courses where men and women pay initia- 
tion fees, pay dues and other fees, and 
should—whether they do nor not—have a 
say in the management. The club courses 
hold the important position and are the 
backbone of golf in this country. 

However, they do strange things on 
privately owned courses, also. I sat this 
summer and watched the massacre of what 
was intrinsically the most beautiful golf 
hole in this country—the eighth at Pebble 
Beach, California. It stretches along the 
edge of the Pacific Ocean. The drive is 
from a tee near the green of thesporting sev- 
enth, which is a one-hundred-and-five-yard 
pitch right along the ocean’s precipitous 
edge, with the tee sixty or seventy yards 
higher than the green. The drive on the 
eighth is uphill to the plateau of Arrow- 
head Point, and the second shot is across a 
chasm formed by one side of the notch in 
the arrow. 

The chasm widens as it nears the green 
and the shore slopes sharply down. The 
green is on the very edge. 


Here 


Barring the mental hazard of | 
walls of the chasm and the know 
a sliced second shot will surely go 
ocean, the second isn’t a hard 
fairly good player. If one has a lo 
well out in the plateau, a full mid- 
negotiate it, and a brassy will get 
if the drive is not too short; but n 
the center of the fairway. A li 
straight across the water from the 
to the eighth green would form 
of a triangle, with the shore lines 
the two sides of the triangle, thea 


from the green. The walls of this ¢ 
from a hundred feet high on the te 
fifty feet where the green sits at { 
edge. 
Naturally the shot of the timore 
is to play to the left when makin 
then shoot a second out past th 
the triangle and a third down the 
the green. So they put some tray 
left side of the fairway to catch t] 
orous drives, and those traps ari 
placed. Then they had a hole of 

greater part of the fairway was 01 
jutting out into the ocean, gr 
beautiful, with the sheer cliffs on| 
of it, the ocean all around it, Ca: 
curving away from the right of 
fine grassy slope reaching from 


where the point joined the mainla’ 
green. It was a wonder. For shee 
beauty there is no hole to compa 


The Experts Get Bus, 


Did they leave it that way? N 
Some expert, or some coterie of 
decided that there must be traps 
slope from the top of the hill do 
green, and they put them in, gr 
holes, cellars, really, and on the 
these they erected at great expe’ 
mous mounds—traps and bunke 
most approved golf architecture— 
ing the landscape, spoiling the 4 
it, marring the symmetry and ch: 
and for what purpose? I askeda 
They said the object of these exe 
was to penalize the player who §, 
sneak a shot across the narrow p 
chasm and get a roll down the 
force him to play across the wide 
to the green. Perhaps the ball ma} 
it. Those cliffs are high a 
and the ocean is below. 

Presumably the natural beauty) 
course must give way to the rigc 
game. Why consider the landscay 
experts think it is necessary to Fi 
up with a hideous succession of 
hollows? And then, of course, 
to the timid query: Was it necess 
withstanding the opinion of the} 
It was not. For, mark you, thet 
isn’t penalized at all, because he ei 
drive, play out to the top of ° 
instead of trying to shoot across tl) 
and then pitch the ball over these ¢ 
bunkers and get his roll to the g) 
the same; and the said traps ani 
are not on a part of the slope thi 
affect the second shot of the two-s« 
any way. He shoots below them) 
his roll, too, just the same as * 
traps were not there. 

It would occur to any but a golft 
and an expert if the idea was to s« 
roll-down-the-slope business a § 
the length of the green at the fk 
the slope would do the businesst 
that would catch the three-sh 
force the two-shotter to play squé 
green instead of for the middle a ( 
A simple and inexpensive sand tr 
have done the trick, and a beau 
would have preserved its beauty.) 

What is the object of golf in thie 
for the average player—the pr* 
man, the business man, the man W 


and exercise, friendly competition” 
fellowship and getting together? 


group of experts at the game at the 


of those who seek to get recred 


except that the golfers who suk 
the experts think they are 


| (Continued from Page 114) 

bs. I do not think that is the ob- 
of golf, and do not think it should be 
outcome of golf, and, judging from 


arts of the country, I do not think the 
srity of golfers think that, either. But 
ts and the golf architects and the 
, elub coteries that run things have 
) in their grip, and as long as the ma- 
y will pay the bills the minority should 


olf authority in the East, moving 
t of one of the gold-plated golf clubs 
ong Island, when there was a ventured 
est over a certain hole he had con- 
sted, a complaint that it was unneces- 
y hard, even tricky, said with a fine 
ession of the spirit that animates the 
rt, “Well, a golf course is designed for 
who can play golf.’”’ Of course, the 
tion of definition comes in there: What 
if? Is it par, or near par, that the ex- 
3 play, or is it the average game the 
age American plays? If it is this 
nty stuff, undeniably this lofty pro- 
yeement is correct but incomplete. It 
ld be “A golf course is designed for 
-by men who can play par golf.’”’ If 
‘means what the great majority of us 
—what 90 per cent of us play—then 
y of the golf courses in this country 
designed for others than us, but, as 
delightful essayist on golf, Royal 
‘issoz, said when commenting on the 
ter: “Your golf course is unquestion- 
made for men who can play golf. But 
he other hand, if one may with diffi- 
ve hazard a small interrogation, who 
arth keeps it going?”’ 

st us look into this phase of it a little. 
e person who said he knew recently 
e the statement that there are five 
on golfers in the United States, male 
female. It seems like more than that 
ome courses on ladies’ afternoons; but, 
ag five millions as the number—that is, 
twenty-secondth golfer per capita—it 
fair way to figure it. Most golfers are 
' twenty-secondths, anyhow. 

or all that, five million golfers seems a 
1 many golfers. Admitting that there 
forty golf clubs where there was one 
years ago, and four hundred where 
e was one twenty-five years ago, five 
ion is a lot of golfers. Lop off a couple 
iillion. There are three million golfers 
he United States, say. That is con- 
ative enough, judging from the con- 
ed courses one sees in all parts of the 
itry. 

hus, having teed up with three million 
ow proceed to drive off: Not one- 
itieth—not 5 per cent—of those three 
ion ever made an honest eighty for 
teen holes in their lives—and never 
- Not 10 per cent of them ever hon- 
7 broke under ninety for eighteen holes. 
estly, I say—observing all rules, play- 
every shot exactly as the ball laid, 
ng every penalty, counting every 
ke—not one-tenth—and never will. 


The High-Score Enthusiasts 


he regulation length of good golf 
‘ses is about six thousand yards, more 
ier than less, and par ranges around 
mty, seventy-one or seventy-two 
kes. Par is ordinarily five on the long 
s and three on the short holes, with par 
‘holes predominating. Thus, a player 
‘takes an eighty on a course where par 
2venty-one is shooting a game that is 
» strokes above perfect golf, and if he 
S$ a ninety he is nineteen strokes away 
1 what he is trying to do. Not so bad, 
er. A player who can make a ninety 
1 regularity, as golf goes in this.coun- 
can win ball-ball-and-ball matches, 
Saus, ups-and-downs, club competi- 
8 and business-men’s affairs until he is 
1. Every club has a few players who 
consistently in the eighties, but the 
S who range on up from ninety out- 
them a hundred to one, and be- 
1 these come the vast legion who never 
. r a ninety-five than a hope or a 
gets them. 
‘ake a look at any of the official handi- 
1eets—any one—national—state— 
—club. A few—very few—scratch 
few more men in the lower flights, 
ee or four—and then increasing 
es the names of those who have 
er handicaps until we come to the 
d-over handicap boys, and 
*e are hundreds and hundreds of those; 
ers whose average game is in the neigh- 
of a hundred strokes; average 
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players of the average American game. 
Add to these the thousands who don’t fuss 
with handicaps at. all—men who do not 
turn in their cards to the handicappers and 
play as it suits them without thought of 
any but personally made matches with 
fellows they think they can beat, or hope 
they can beat if they get any breaks, and 
you will begin to get an idea of who the 
men are in this country who support golf, 
make all these clubs possible, pay for the 
game and are responsible for its popularity 
and success. 

They are not the few scratch men or the 
low-handicap men. They are the sixteen 
and eighteen-and-over handicap boys, and 
the great number of players who have no 
official handicaps at all. 

There was a tournament recently in the 
East where the entrants were all men fifty- 
five years old and more. Two hundred men 
teed up. Now these men were all men of 
affairs, prosperous, successful, leaders in 
their communities and necessarily of inde- 
pendent position, else they could not have 
given the time to the competition. They 
were the sort of men who support golf 
clubs, organize them, run them and finance 
them. They were the sort of men who need 
golf physically, and should get most enjoy- 
ment out of it; men who have made their 
careers, who have time to play a bit and 
can afford to. 


A Typical Tournament 


Well, what happened? This happened: 
Two of these men got below eighty; fifteen 
turned in cards between eighty and ninety; 
seventy-six went around between ninety 
and a hundred and the rest were a hundred 
or over, the highest score being one hun- 
dred and thirty-five—that is, the highest 
score turned in. These figures are taken 
from the newspaper reports of the tourna- 
ment, not from the official records. They 
may do an injustice to a golfer or two, but 
in all probability are about correct. Now, 
these men came from clubs in Pennsy]l- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware 
and New England, with a few from other 
states. Undeniably they fancied them- 
selves as somewhat better than the large 
number of other golfers of their own ages. 
Otherwise they would not have entered the 
contest. 

If you take any number of other golfers 
of similar ages from any section of the 
United States the scores would average 
about the same. If you take any club 
tournament participated in by oldsters and 
youngsters the average of the scores turned 
in will be above ninety. The fact of it is 
that the average golfer of this country 
isn’t an eighty-to-ninety man at all, and 
the probabilities are that the average 
golfer is a from-ninety-five-to-a-hundred 
golfer. That is to say, four-fifths of the men 
who play golf on the hundreds of golf 
courses in this country cannot come within 
from twelve to twenty of making par on 
the courses they play on to save their lives. 

The commonest sneer at golf is that it is 
an old man’s game. ‘“‘I am not old enough 
yet to take it up,’’ says the flip one who is 
asked to join a club. He is not quite right 
there. Usually he is too old, if there is any 
idea of making a good golfer out of him. 
The truth about golf is that the younger a 
person is when he or she takes it up the 
greater are the chances for skill and pre- 
cision at the game. Golf is a young man’s 
game and an old man’s recreation. No 
man who waits until he is past forty to take 
up golf will ever be more than a mediocre 
golfer, and not many who wait until they 
are thirty. Of course, there is the historic 
example of Walter Travis—I think it was 
Travis; perhaps it was Jerome Travers— 
anyhow, it was one or the other—who 
didn’t begin to play golf until he was 
thirty-five and won a lot of national and 
international championships back yonder. 
The answer to that is that the esteemed 
Travis—or Travers—didn’t have the sort 
of competition he would have today, and 
the further answer is that he didn’t do any- 
thing else after he took up golf. 

These present-day champions are all 
youngsters, as I understand it, lads in their 
twenties, and if by chance an older one gets 
by with a good report of himself it will be 
found on investigation that this older one 
has been playing golf since he was a boy; 
that he began when he was a youngster. 
Take John Black, for example, who was 
runner-up in the open championship at 
Chicago. John Black is fifty years old. 
He began playing golf when he was just 
big enough to swing a club, That accounts 


A Different Food 


than you’ve known heretofore 
—a favorite abroad 


Try them soon. Have the whole 
family vote on them. Then you'll have 
them frequently. 


O you, who have not tried this 
food, it will be new and unique 
and one which you will want to serve 
frequently. 
It is a favorite of thousands, espe- 
cially in foreign lands where it has 
been extensively sold for years. 


Appetizing Sauces 


For Your Choice 
OOTH’S Food-Sardines are 


packed in three delicious sauces, 
tomato, mustard, and in vinegar and 
spices—so there are new surprises for 
each week. 


And now our production facilities 
enable us to serve not only the for- 
eign market, but to supply the con- 
stantly growing demand in this coun- 
try as well. 

Packed in immaculate plants, they 
‘*Rood-Sardines’’ are highest quality sardines, so be 
‘ : sure to get this brand. You'll know 
Dinner Size it by the Yellow Crescent on the oval 
HIS delicious food is known as_ tin. 
. Booth’s “Food-Sardines,” Dinner Ask your grocer for Booth’s Food- 
Size. Sardines. If, by chance, he hasn’t 

Not the small, imported sardines, them, send us one dollar for an in- 
packed in oil, but large, flavyory, troductory order of four tins, charges 
double-size sardines, packed in tasty prepaid. 
sauces. Specify the sauces you want them 

With their fine flavor and firm, packed in. Your money gladly re- 
tender meat they combine valuable nu- funded if you are not entirely satis- 
trition, for they are rich in protein fied. 
and provide 900 calories of energizing Mail the coupon below for a free 
nutriment to the pound. copy of our famous book, “Booth’s 

And, of course, you know how con- Food-Sardine Recipes.” 
venient they are for quick, easy lunch- 
cons, mfonmibusy day ¢dinnersmands(OCt a 


late-at-night lunches. Food-Sardine Cutlets 


One can Food-Sardines, one cupful thick white 
sauce, recipe below, one tablespoonful lemon 
juice, one egg. Pick over Sardines and remove 


Compare them with other foods for 
all around value, for flavor, nourish- 
ment, convenience. You will agree fee Te or a me 

¢ 4 7 SKIN an ones; mix Sardines wit. emon juice, 
with us that few others DEON ide so then stir in sauce. Turn out on a plate to cool, 
much, divide i twelve a ane shape like cutlets. 

) ne e Beat the eggs slightly, roll cutlets in it, then 

Serve Booth’s Sardines often; ready cover with fine bread crumbs. Fry in’ deep 
prepared as they come from the tin; fat until brown. Garnish with parsley and 
broiled on toast; in salad; fried in 


serve. 
bread crumbs for breakfast; and scores Sauce: Four level tablespoonfuls flour, two 
of other ways. 


level tablespoonfuls butter, one cup hot milk, 
Note the fact that, served in any 


one-fourth teaspoonful salt, pinch of pepper. 
Melt butter in saucepan until it bubbles; add 
of these ways, their cost is very rea- 
sonable. 


the flour, salt and pepper; mix until smooth; 
then pour hot milk in gradually, stirring and 
beating each time. Cook until it thickens. 


BOOTH’'S 


& pescent Brand | ” 
Food-Sardines 


Dinner SizeF 


F. E. Booru Co. 
Packers of High Grade Foods 
110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


| F. E. Booth Co. 
110 Market St., Dept. 111, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send free book of recipes. 


Insist on having Booth’s 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 
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THE PATHFINDER— STYLE M-106 


The refined, stylish appearance of The Flor- 
sheim Shoe wins you as a first-time wearer; 
Wa excellent quality affords an economy that 
F impels you to prefer Florsheims thereafter. 


Vis The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


Af BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Jo Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


iB Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


~The 


Brown or Grey Suede. 14K 


solid gold mountings; 14K 
gold plated hooks; 3 sizes. 
$1.50 to $9.50. 


Rich leather and fine gold— 
a practical gift of rare beauty 


EAUTY says, “Good Taste!”’ Utility says, “Thought- 
~ fulness.” De Luxe Keytainers say both. That’s 
nop 1D everything a gift can say. 
= wah Buxton Keytainers keep keys flat, orderly, and easy to 

‘ \ find. They prevent key-worn pockets and key-torn hand 
Lie p bags. Patented Buxton revolving, humped key-hooks 
prevent loss of keys and let them turn easily. 

The new De Luxe Keytainers are fashioned by master 
craftsmen from the finest leathers and mounted with 14K 
gold plated hooks. All but a few are also trimmed with 
solid gold and packed in satin lined gift boxes. They 
range in price from $1.50 to $11.00. 

. Keytainers with polished nickel hooks 30c¢ to $4.00. 

The finest shops everywhere will gladly show you 
Buxton Keytainers—the “thoughtful gift”; write us if your 
dealer hasn’t them. Dealers write for data and terms. 


Black Pin Seal. Solid gold mount- 
ings; 14K gold plated hooks; 3 
sizes. $2.00 to $9.25. 


Special Keytainer with Auto License 


pocket. Brown or Black Calfskin. , ees 
Solid gold mountings; 14K gold BUXTON, ING? Springfield, Mass. 
plated hooks; 3 sizes. $3.25 to Dept. S 


$11.00. In New York: The Marbridge Bldg. 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg; 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Company, Toronto. 


BUXTON KEYTAINER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The original patented Key-Kase 
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for him. The contention isn’t that a man 
of forty or fifty or sixty cannot be a good 
golfer, and is that the man who doesn’t 
begin golf until he is forty or fifty or sixty 
never can be more than a mediocre golfer, 
surveyed in terms of par golf. It can’t be 
done. Observe Sweetser, Sarazen, Bobby 
Jones, et al, you golfers who began in 
middle age, and weep. And don’t throw 
John Ball up at me, either. John Ball has 
played golf for more than thirty years; 
probably forty. 

The first golf club formed in this country 
was the St. Andrew Golf Club, which was 
organized on November 18, 1888, and now 
has a fine course in Westchester County, 
New York. That is only thirty-four years 
ago, and golf did not get a fair start in this 
country until later. The great development 
began with the new century, a little more 
than twenty years ago. The delusion that 
golf is a game for the mature prevailed 
strongly at first, and the young men and 
women paid little attention to it. The con- 
sequence was that the basic membership 
of the golf clubs of this country is now a 
mature membership. Of course, the young- 
sters have come on with a rush of late 
years, but the men who founded the clubs 
and built the links and supported and 
fostered the game were mature men. Most 
of these had known nothing of golf until 
that maturity, and most of them became 
just the sort of golfers their maturity de- 
creed—a few in the eighties, more in the 
nineties and most around a_ hundred. 
That’s what they are today. 

Consequently the dominant golf of this 
country should be the golf these men play, 
because they support the clubs and keep 
them going, in addition to the great flocks 
of younger men who have taken up the 
game for recreation and exercise and not 
with any idea if making it a life’s practice 
and study. But these men see the small 
minority of experts, professionals and club 
fix-its steadily encroaching on their pleas- 
ure by making and remaking their courses 
so difficult as to be demoralizing, by creat- 
ing a task for them where they had a 
recreation. 


Depopularizing the Game 


They are the busy men in every com- 
munity. They haven’t time to fuss around 
their clubs, and on the afternoons they get 
away do not want to be bothered with club 
affairs. They want to play golf. Where- 
fore, the gentlemen with time—you never 
saw an expert golfer who didn’t have time 
to burn; if he had not he wouldn’t be an 
expert golfer—steadily stick in bunkers 
and traps and remake greens and add 
hazards and penalize everything but the 
most perfect playing—and the busy men 
pay the bills like the chumps they are. 

Of course, there is the argument that 
golf is golf, which it surely is. The expert 
will point out to you that this four-hundred- 
yard-hole, say, should be done in four—a 
drive, an approach to the green and two 
putts. If you get a two-hundred-yard 
drive, or better, you are supposed to slam 
the ball up to the green and on it with 
your brassy, carefully avoiding a slice with 
your driver or a hook with your brassy, 
keeping out of all traps and scrupulously 
away from all hazards, and then go down 
in two putts. That’s par golf, as required 
by that hole. He does it now and then. 
But it isn’t once in a hundred trials that 
the average golfer gets less than a five on 
such a hole. Probably the average for the 
average is six. Wherefore, what in the name 
of Tom Morris is the sense in putting the 
burden of an impossible four on a man who 
is lucky to get away with a six? Par golf, 
they say. Rigor of the game. Exact and 
scientific requirements. Excites aspiration. 
Breeds concentration and endeavor. Is an 
inspiration—a crown of glory to gain. 

By the nicks in the overworked niblick— 
tosh! It is not only the rigor but the 
rigor mortis of the game. It excites wrath 
and demoralization. It breeds profanity 
and temper. It is asking the average golfer 
to do what he cannot do, for no other rea- 
son than that a few of the members of the 
club can do it—now and then. . It is setting 
an onerous task instead of providing a 
pleasure. 

As I understand it, the men who made, 
are making and will make for quite a spell 
golf possible in this country are the mature 
men, the men of affairs, who now are toil- 
ing through the traps, cursing the hazards, 
balling themselves up with the bunkers, 
gumming their games with slices and hooks, 
rampaging through the rough, trying to 


keep on unnecessarily narrow fairway 
enduring all the hideous penalizations 
experts have put on them. And it ro 
to protest one who has reached a modi 
of maturity himself to note this cons 
perversion of the few over the cost-pay 
upkeep-providing, supporting and sust 
ing many—meaning me. 
Furthermore, if so be the idea ig { 
golf as it is conducted today, and ag 
plants for it are being remade and expe 
into insuperableness for the average go 
is for the forthcoming benefit of the jun 
rather than for the present enjoymen 
the seniors, then the plan defeats its 
pose, because the costs are getting so ex 
sive that the juniors can’t afford to | 
the clubs—unless, of course, their | 
papas finance them. I mean the jun 
who should join and belong, who neeq 
and whom golf needs, the young b 
ness and professional men who are 
comers in the communities, but who fina 
themselves by their own endeavors 
real ones. ; 


Democratize the Links 


The sort of golf clubs I mean are. 
those highly exclusive, gold-plated mill} 
airish ones, where it costs anywhere f 
three thousand to ten thousand dol 
to join, or any such institutions wha) 
ever. Those are merely ultradevelopme 
of that disgusting American snobbery t 
thinks that exclusiveness that is obtai 
by making it costly adds distinction, 
mean the average golf clubs, in the aver 
American community, which are suppo 
by the average American golfers, but 
I have shown, are run by small co 
of experts. 

Relief from this condition is being 
tained by the establishment of public ; 
courses, and there should be a hund 
times as many of these as there are. § 
a publie golf course will not supply 
vehicle that is needed by the men j 
organize the clubs, or for the men 
should belong to the clubs. 

As it stands, the apparent feature of | 
American club golf, which is the golf t 
keeps the game going, is the continu 
pressure to remake and remodel the li 
for the benefit of the few rather than m: 
tain them for the enjoyment of the ma 
The professionals and the star amate 
have the links in their grasp, and they 
suiting them to their purposes, with 
sheepish acquiescence of the men who 
paying the bills, based on the bunk of 
professionals, the professional writers, 
golf architects, the material sellers, anc 
on, that golf is golf only as they see it ; 
as they play it; and that the producer, 
paying consumer, has no rights that : 
person who can play in seventy is requi 
to respect. 

The sad verse is that they get away ¥ 
it. They look on the ninety and the h 
dred men—the thousands and thousand 
those to the tens of themselves—as pt 
forlorn dubs who have no golfing values 
as bill footers, assessment payers, tour 
ment contributors and club provid 
and the poor forlorn dubs stand for 
which shows that the few have sized 
the situation correctly. ; 

Five years from now twice as many ‘ 
ple will be playing golf in this country 
are playing it now. Only a few of 
bigoted refuse to admit its value as are 
ation and an exercise. By that time 
doubt, unless the average golfer make 
protest and makes that protest stick, 
experts will have the links so difficult t 
they won’t be able to play them themsel’ 

What is needed in this country today 
national movement to democratize 
golf links; to build them and keep th 
for the man who plays golf for recreat 
and for exercise instead of rebuilding th 
for the exclusive benefit of the few w 
because they have devoted all their ti 
to it, can do their succession of pars. 

If the great golfing public would ge 
correct line of what is being done to 1 
would not be long until the few woul 
herded off on links where they could hi 
difficulties galore, and the tens of thousa 
of fairly good golfers could be fairly g' 
in comfort, in peace and to the great 
vantage of the moral atmosphere of th 
communities; for, when all is said ‘ 
done, these heavily trapped, trickily ! 
arded, wavy-greened and narrow a 
golf links, these triumphs of golf ar 
ture and these demoralizers of the aver 
golfer do raise hob with the et 
language and deportment. F 
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ead rapidly. The nature of my work 
+h that I was at home a good deal and 
this opportunity to supplement his 
ion. With Wells I felt that history 
e logical background of intelligent 
and I was amazed to discover that 
tine grammar and high-school course 
for pitifully little. To make up for 
kk I undertook the subject with him 
dental reading, beginning with the 
f our own country. I continued this 
h the summer months, not as a study 
the source of a wealth of extremely 
ting data. I presented the matter 
igh it were biographical—the story 
events that led finally to his own 
on the stage. I was surprised at the 
n I received. The world began to 
ger for both of us. 

meanwhile his mother was putting 
n one to two hours a day on his 
-hard, grinding labor. He had no 
lar talent, but we both argued that 
s all the more reason for developing 
de of him. In my own case my 
;had grown discouraged and quit, a 
ad never ceased to regret, as in later 
felt keenly the desire to express my- 
ough this medium. I did not intend 
this mistake repeated in his case. 
fter day, week after week, month 
onth, and finally year after year she 
ithfully after him in the midst of all 
er duties. She secured results, but 
Jog-goned hard work and dog-goned 
aging work. 

ust sound as though we were making 
cious little prig out of this young- 
ut we were doing nothing of the 
vas giving as much time to his amuse- 
as to his studies. And incidentally 
_ be remembered that what we were 
vith him we were in varying degrees 
vith the others. Our efforts to give 
ildren every advantage should be 
lied by four. 

boy remained, as far as I could see, 
ely normal. He was keen about 
id I gave him everything within rea- 
h which to play. The Christmas bill 
is was really formidable. Besides 
special toys I supplied him, as a 
of course, with roller skates and ice 
with sleds and skis, with baseballs 
its and mitts, with footballs and 
ne balls, with fishing rods and boats, 
rd knows what else. I went even 
. For his sake and the pleasure of 
vers I purchased a car and with it 
i most of the roads of New England. 
im and the other children in mind 
ilso developed a summer place that 
ad for them all the pleasures of the 
ut-of-doors, including a motor boat. 
yr four months a year we all camped 
hed and hunted and played Indian 
tored and swam and made gardens 
‘imbed mountains and _ picnicked. 
0 catalogue it, I am amazed at how 
‘ound time and money to accomplish 
. For I was no millionaire and had 
every cent as I went along. 


jagreeable Traits Crop Out 


‘der that he might continue some of 
leasures through the winter I joined 
try club near town, and here under 
st of conditions he was able to slide 
i. When it was too stormy for this 
‘It a point to take him on Saturdays 
‘ating rink where to the music of a 
e could skate, or to the big Y. M. C. 
< where he could swim. I furnished 
th instructors so that he could learn 
hese things properly. 
n't stop even here. I took up tennis 
id have always enjoyed playing it, 
because of lack of early training 
remained more or less of a dub. The 
eye, the automatic reaction of 
8, and particularly the form which 
9s Speed and accuracy have to be 
ted early. My own playing was 
jus and deliberate, but still I loved it. 
1¢ boy developed to a point where he 
da racket I went out on the 
with him and popped balls for him 
*k galley-west. But I made him hold 
ket as it should be held, made him 
need on his toes and made him 
‘Slicing and the frills of the game— 
Zs a boy generally wants to do 


When I was done with him I had neither 
the spirit nor the strength left to play a 
game myself. If I were going to claim a 
crown of any sort—which I’m not—I’d 
base my case on this detail. However, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing him improve. 
In a short while he will undoubtedly be 
able to lick me and then he’ll be looking 
for another antagonist. 

The boy was about ten years old when 
my wife and I noticed certain tendencies 
that disturbed us. In spite of all his ad- 
vantages he was developing marked weak- 
nesses and many disagreeable traits. The 
worst one of all was selfishness. One day 
when it was inconvenient for me to play 
I asked him to take on his younger brother. 

“He can’t play,’’ was his answer. 
“No,” ILadmitted. ‘‘But you can teach 
him.” ; 

“That isn’t any fun for me,” was his reply. 

“What of it? I can’t say that I’ve had 
any particular fun playing with you all 
these months.” 

“T don’t knock the balls out of the court 
all the time the way he does,” he said a bit 
surlily. 

“You did at the beginning. You would 
now if I let loose. Slow your game down 
until he gets the hang of it.” 


The Discontent of the Pampered 


I did not like his attitude at the time 
and I liked it less later on. Instead of 
honestly helping his brother on the court 
he did nothing but irritate him to a point 
where the younger boy finally refused to 
play. Perhaps that was more or less of a 
natural boyish trait—brothers are always 
bullying each other—but the lack of con- 
sideration this showed toward me came as 
a surprise. When I tried to make him see 
this I received no satisfaction. 

“Very well,’ I said, ‘‘I’ll take the kid on 
myself, and when I’m done with him he’ll 
trim you good and plenty.” 

I undertook this, but the only reaction 
I got was increased surliness. Further- 
more, I quickly saw that in pitting one 
brother against the other I was exciting a 
spirit of jealousy. That wouldn’t do. And 
anyway the seat of the trouble was deeper. 

With my eyes now opened I began to 
observe him more closely. I discovered a 
curious discontent and restlessness in him 
more manifest in his play than at any other 
time. At the beginning of the next long va- 
cation I noticed that he never saw anything 
through. His interest sagged quickly and 
he moved from one unfinished game to 
another, dragging his brother along with 
him. I was aware, too, of a growing irre- 
sponsibility. He dropped his things wher- 
ever he happened to be. He ruined his 
racket and baseball mitt by leaving them 
out in the rain. When taken to task for 
this he was wholly indifferent. 

I had given him certain minor tasks to 
do around the house, like filling the wood 
box and hauling down the flag at night. 
Unless constantly reminded he forgot them 
regularly. 

“But,” I explained, ‘‘that is no excuse. 
It’s the forgetting that makes this a fault.” 

I tried punishment. 

“The next time you forget we’ll forget 
your dessert,”’ I said. 

The only effect that had was to deprive 
him day after day of his dessert and leave 
him feeling like a martyr. 

The trouble went deeper. I increased 
the severity of the punishment. In a fit 
of temper he rebelled at some minor task 
his mother assigned to him, and I ordered 
him upstairs in the middle of the day and 
made him go to bed. Just before dinner 
I went up there to see what the effect was. 
1 was met by the startling exclamation: 

“T wish I was dead! Oh, I wish I was 
dead!”’ 

The phrase took away my breath. After 
making due allowance for the fact that 
every boy has his dramatic cravings that 
find satisfactory outlet only through this 
somber medium, I realized I was facing a 
crisis. Temporary as this mood undoubt- 
edly was, it was significant. That it was 
possible for a healthy youngster—and he 
was neither run down nor nervous—to feel 
even for a few minutes this terrible discon- 
tent with life was to me a revelation. It 
meant that something was radically wrong 
in my system of training. 

We had given the boy every advantage 
and here was the result. There are those 
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who will jump to the immediate conclusion 
that this was merely a case of spoiled child, 
| but I have given a wrong impression if I 
| have led anyone to believe that even with 
all the time and thought I spent on his 
development I made of him nothing :but a 
pet. He had never been humored. . With- 
out being stubbornly autocratic I had held 
him to a strict discipline. The advantages 
I supplied were all sound and normal and 
healthful. The list of things I had refused 
to give him, enjoyed by most of his play- 
| mates, was a long one. The movies, for in- 
stance, which played so important a part 
in the lives of his fellows, I had cut out abso- 
lutely. With everyone else going from one 
to five times a week it was difficult to make 
him understand why he was barred. But 
on this matter I took an arbitrary stand. 
To my mind they increase the tension of 
young lives already near the breaking 
point with the hectic pace of modern con- 
ditions. Our daily papers are bad enough, 
but when you increase their effect by 
visualization of even more ghastly melo- 
drama or even of distorted comedy you are 
running an awful chance. But the par- 
ticular feature of them I abhor is that it is 
such an effortless way of satisfying the 
imagination. Reading calls for thought 
and concentration, the spoken drama— 
even light drama—for some understanding 
and mental response; but the film is a 
direct appeal to lazy ignorance. One has 
only to stare vacantly. 

Nor had the boy experienced as yet any- 
thing of jazz. At ten that might hardly be 
expected, but I had attended a function 
conducted by one of the most swagger 
girls’ schools in the East and seen dozens 
of youngsters of his age going through the 
frankly sensual antics of this dance. It is 
as common at children’s parties of today 
as Going to Jerusalem and the polka used 
to be. I know also of at least one promis- 
ing older boy whose entire college career 
was sacrificed to this form of amusement 
alone. I’m no puritan and I’ve had a fair 
amount of worldly experience, and I find 
no difficulty in seeing through the light veil 
thrown by society over this particular form 
of entertainment. 

I had given the boy every advantage. 
That phrase haunted me. To accomplish 
this both his mother and I had made our 
lives incidental to his. To further his 
development we had given up our social 
interests and our financial interests. And 
this was the result! 

My thoughts went back to some of the 
incidental historical reading I had done 
with him—especially to a life of Lincoln 
we had read together. It had been an 
inspiration to see how in spite of every 
disadvantage that clean white will to do 
had pushed on. We had read also the auto- 
biographies of three quite different modern 
men—Bok and Carnegie and Roosevelt. 
Each one stood for a type of success won 
over all obstacles. These men instead of 
enjoying every advantage had suffered 
every disadvantage—Bok and Carnegie 
through poverty, Roosevelt through ill- 
health. And come to think of it, that was 
| the story of a great majority of all the 
brilliant men of history. 


The Discipline of Adversity 


The fact made me think. Was it in spite 
of these disadvantages or because of them? 
| In connection with this it occurred to me 
to ask what had become of the sons of these 
great historical figures—where they had 
| sons—who because of their fathers must 


| have enjoyed. extraordinary advantages. 
| With few exceptions, they left no record 
behind them. They slipped quietly into 
the oblivion of the mass. It was interest- 
_ing to note particularly the efforts of one 
brilliant character who for long dominated 
his period, and who with fine intelligence 
and a high sense of responsibility quite 
| deliberately attempted to develop his chil- 
| dren out of the rich fund of his experience 
and position. The result was negative. 
They turned out to be good citizens—which 
is something—but no better nor any more 
capable than the sons of thousands of 
fathers who would have been willing to 
make almost any sacrifice to give their 
own such inestimable privileges. And not 
one of these fathers but who would even 
more readily have made any sacrifice to 
save their sons from the early conditions 
| surrounding Lincoln or even Bok, Carnegie 
| and Roosevelt. 
It is interesting to speculate on what 
| would have become of Lincoln had he been 
| brought up in a comfortable middle-class 
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home, educated at some modern pr 
tory school and graduated at H: 
He might or might not have been 
thing more than a prominent mem 
the Illinois bar. And this is no 
against education, but only against 
easy method of gaining it. 

Once stated, the fact seems o 
enough—the disadvantages rather 
the advantages are what develo 
strength of a real man. In the e 
those we have mentioned and in th 
of most others adverse conditio 
forced upon them. They could not 
except by conquering them, and it: 
this process that they developed the! 
mendous power. In a way then y 
call their misfortunes a blessing. Co 
wise, as the Caterpillar would say; 
so-called advantages are in the nat 
disadvantages. 

The great parental paradox is that 
we are working might and main to p 
our children with the finest of livin’ 
ditions we are more often than not ¢ 
ing them with the worst. I do not k 
any greater tragedy in life than this 
conscientious man doing his leve' 
only to discover too late that he has b 
wrong. That is the grimmest of grim 

My wife and I held a council of 1 

“It’s a curious state of affairs,” | 
“Here for ten years I’ve tried { 
intelligently for the best interests oj) 
children in order that they might} 
every advantage, and now I’m con} 
they would have been better off had 
thing happened to me five years ai 
they had been thrown upon their 4 
sources.” 

“That isn’t possible!”’ she exclair! 

“Tt doesn’t sound reasonable und 
circumstances,” I admitted, ‘but I}! 
it to be a cold-blooded fact. If I shor: 
tomorrow you’d see the boy devel 
ingly under the new responsibility.” 


Too Many Playthings 


“‘T hope you’re not considering an’ 
heroic measure,”’ she replied. 

“IT am not,” I admitted. “A) 
equally helpful contingency would | 
me to go broke.” | 

“‘T prefer,that to the other,” she ans’ 

“Rather selfishly, perhaps, I have: 
and shall continue to fight both pro; 
And of course both involve certain | 
vantages. But either makes a good 
ing point for speculation. Why ca 
use the hypothetical situation and eu 
it the best? I don’t know why th 
people should wait until forced by ¢ 
stance into action. We’ve been givi’ 
children too much—with the best 
tions in the world.” 

“They are so young yet,’ she| 
rupted. 

‘“To be sure, but it is while thi 
young that they are best molded. a 
the boy.’”? Her face appeared w 
“We've given him too much. We ari 
giving too much to the baby.” 

The youngest was only five. Sheg 
up at me, startled. 

“She has too many playthings,” } 
on grimly. ‘‘I noticed the other da 
she was beginning to toss them asid 
after another. If she had nothing! 
wooden spool she’d make the most ¢ 
by calling in her imagination. In tl 
that spool would furnish her more a 
than anything the toyshops ever inv 
We’ve been buying these toys to su 
own jaded senses. I’m through.” 

“Daddy!” she exclaimed. } 

“And the eight-year-old—a ja 
and a few sticks for him. The grea 
is not to give but to withhold. Myp 
tion is from now on to act as thou; 
income had been cut in half and ban 
saved half for ourselves. It’s going 
hard, but that is the point of it—for 
for them. We’ve been getting too 
of us.” a 

“T’m sure I don’t think we’ve g 
much for luxuries,’”’ she said. “‘We’v 
vided the children only with the 


+ 


decent, 
reality luxuries,’”’ I argued. 
luxuries because they satisfy a 
needs that properly should be : 
only after effort. We’ve taken ov 
effort that in some measure is the 
heritage of our children. To that } 
we’ve been selfish.” y 
“Selfish?”’ 


(Continued on Page 12 
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st parents are, and the more they 
e, the more selfish they are. It is 
isier and pleasanter to give a child 
» wants than not to doso. It takes 
urage to withhold when we can so 
upply.” : 
‘ye taken a firm stand on everything 
nsidered unwholesome,’’ she re- 
me. 

J is well enough, but we must go 
and allow them to learn that even 
it pleasures call for effort. And we 
each them the meaning of self- 
e,”? 

mother shook her head doubtfully. 
hink you are making too much of 
he decided. , 

1e way I was. I was going to ex- 
in order to emphasize my point. 
st there was sound reason in my 
An illustration, trivial enough in 
roved this. 

ur summer rides in the automobile 
become a habit for us to stop en 
or ice-cream cones. Offhand it 
eem difficult to formulate any argu- 
gainst this mild indulgence; but 
dren had come to view this as one 
prerogatives. They began to tease 
y village through which we passed, 
ly this sweet goal became an obses- 
1t dominated and often spoiled the 
ide—a ride through some of the 
sautiful scenery in America. This 
: of the first things we tackled. 
ever forget how shamefaced and 
oth my wife and I felt when I issued 
ental bull against cones. For days 
d not pass a drug store without feel- 
arable, conscious of the disappointed 
ehind us. But honestly it did us all 
At the end of a week or so the chil- 
seepted the inevitable and turned 
oughts to something else besides a 
veets. And when on very rare occa- 
e did stop, the treat came in the 
of a grand surprise and was enjoyed 
jetted appetites. 

was the beginning of a process of 
eation in which instead of every ad- 
» I sought to give my children, 
reason, every disadvantage—as we 
gone to a dog in order to harden 
h. 


ow the Plan Worked Out 


tbled and tripled the amount of 
.e boys had been doing up to now. 
them wash the car as their part of 
ly ride and made them keep the 
oat shipshape. I made them mow 
it lawn. In this and similar work 
ibliged to overcome the impulse to 
work myself based upon the fact 
do it so much better and so much 
sily. It was harder to stand by and 
| than to wade in, but stand by I 
urthermore I did not offer to pay 
‘labor. I made them accept it as 


mtribution to the running of the : 


It began to dawn upon them that 
ere not living in a world where 
ing they wanted dropped down like 
from the skies. 
3surprising how quickly we secured 
‘some reaction. At first there was 
tumbling, and it looked as though 
added two or three new martyrs to 
idy long list; but as the novelty 
yay they settled down to business 
came normal. Better still, they 
“up and became more consistently 
han they had ever been. They were 
ng their self-respect, and with that 
‘pect for their parents. We call our 
little men and women, but we do 
‘Ize how literally true that is. They 
r to play their part in the world— 
iger in many cases than adults. 
ey appeals to their pride and 
heir ambition. As dependents they 
| lly negative. 
*urious how we point out to them 
(€ examples worthy of emulation 
sboy in the street who as the sole 
a widowed mother sells papers 
nd after school, and then proceed 
,ve our own of every opportunity 
’ this emulation into effect. We 
it further how many of these boys 
come mayors and governors and 
ents, successful men in every 
m, and quote them to a man as 
redi for this success to those early 
it hardships. After spurring our 
on to this extent we create for them 
Opposed conditions, by carefully 
8 obstacle and leaving them 
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relatively as limp as hothouse flowers. It 
is small wonder that when later they are 
transplanted into the stern out-of-doors 
weather they find it hard to stand up. 

The following Christmas we cut out all 
expensive Christmas presents and gave 
each child an allowance of one dollar to 
spend at the ten-cent store. They went in 
there and had the time of their lives pick- 
ing out little things for one another. And 
they were left quite as satisfied as with the 
five and ten dollar gifts I had previously 
been making. After all there is just as much 
fun in a tiny tin car dragged over the floor 
as in some of the elaborate systems of 
tracks and real engines that cost up to 
hundreds of dollars. On the face of it that 
sounds absurd, but it is a fact. I have tried 
it out. And the explanation is that a 
normal child supplies through his imagina- 
tion whatever is lacking before his eyes. 
The pleasure is not so instantaneous, but 
it lasts longer. If you don’t believe it give 
your little girl one old rag doll and let her 
play with it for a while. Then give her ten 
of the finest, and note the balance at the 
end of a week in favor of the one rag doll. 
The point of saturation is easily reached in 
children, and the effect is deadly because 
they have so few resources left. The thing 
is so self-evident that it needs no argument, 
and yet in the face of this we go right on 
making the same old mistakes. But per- 
sonally I’m through. 


Gratifying Results 


Next summer I’m going to secure for the 
oldest boy a job in the local village grocery 
store. I have already spoken to the pro- 
prietor. He seemed doubtful at first. 

“T’m afraid he’ll only be in the way.” 

“Tf he is fire him,” I said. ‘‘He’s com- 
ing in here to work and make good. I’m 
asking and shall expect no special favors.” 

But he will make good. He is anxious 
to undertake it. The idea appeals to him 
as a novelty—playing store in a very 
realistic way. I have already begun to 
give him some preliminary training, with 
the object of making him understand that 
while there ought to be plenty of fun in the 
job there will be also plenty of responsi- 
bility. I want him to use the opportunity 
to learn how to approach people graciously 
and handle them pleasantly. He will have 
a good model in the present proprietor. 

The boy ought to learn here, too, values. 
He will not be so apt to be careless in the 
use of foodstuffs when he learns what they 
cost, and that, too, in terms of his own 
modest wages. After working a week for 
five dollars it will mean something to him. 

My plans call for a variety of occupa- 
tions for him—the following year in a gift 
shop, the next possibly in the local clothing 
store, another behind the soda fountain. 

Whatever money he earns I will allow 
him to handle as he wishes, although I shall 
give him my best advice. It will be his 
own, and though I don’t want him to be 
penurious or to place too much emphasis 
on the value of dollars, I shall try to make 
him understand that at his age every dollar 
has the potential value—by the simple 
process of compound interest—of some five 
dollars. I want him to consider this only 
when tempted to spend it on himself. 
Whenever he wishes to spend a dollar on 
someone else—his sister or brothers or 
mother or his friends—I shall encourage 
him to go the limit. Every dollar so spent 
will pay him an interest higher than any- 
thing known to the ordinary banker. 

Within the last six months the spirit of 
the entire family has changed—including 
my own. I feel freer and more confident 
than ever before. I appreciate those hard 
years of my own past now and understand 
the development they afforded me. I have 
ceased to worry about the future. I am 
able to throw off minor personal difficulties 
that used to oppress me. I know that dis- 
advantages have their advantages even at 
my age, and that many so-called advan- 
tages are to be regarded with suspicion. 

And mother—well, she has plenty to do 
still. Her job is to make the children do 
more and more for her instead of trying 
to do more and more for them. 

“But that is much harder,” she com* 
plained not long ago. 

“Correct,’”’ I admitted readily enough. 

She stooped to pick up a pair of rubbers 
left by the youngest boy in the middle of 
the hall. ; 

“Careful,” I warned. 

She straightened herself with a sad smile 
and left them there. “It’s so much easier 
the other way,” she said. 
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political strategy. I have seen presidential 
campaigns when each of the candidates, 
men like Roosevelt and Taft, made glaring 
errors in the first reader of generalship; 
and two in which the craft of Wilson in 
fundamental political strategy stood up 
like a monument to the old virtue—or is it 
a vice?—of pure classic foxiness. 

Some day soon I am going to set forth 
the elements of strategy in national politi- 
cal campaigns, explaining exactly how a 
psychological magician must always work 
to gain any earned success, and showing by 
definite examples how the rabbit was ex- 
tracted from the hat. I do not mean that 
the rabbit must necessarily be a bad rabbit. 
Hughes had a good rabbit, for instance, but 
in running for the Presidency he dropped 
all his paraphernalia, stepped on the hat, 
killed the rabbit, and let his stage hands 
drop the curtain just as he was about to do 
the extraction. He would never make the 
same mistakes again because he would 
have sense enough to obtain the help of 
those who know the game. 

The beginner who does not know the 
game comes to it not only not knowing the 
game but with a whole van load of illu- 
sions. This van load is bad enough for the 
greenhorn who starts in normal times in 
the normal way to work up from the 
bottom; it is a hundred times worse when 
one having jumped for the top branches of 
politics from the springboard of a crusade— 
which however high its goal is an amateur 
show—finds himself out on a limb. There 
is only one comfort then. I found it. The 
average old-line party machine manage- 
ment, hard-boiled and experienced, can 
always be a little more stupid than the 
amateurs. 

The amateurs, by and large, when they 
are driven out of the hive of every-day life 
and into politics by the smudge arising 
from the zeal of reform are at a terrible 
disadvantage. Zeal for independence, zeal 
for new parties, zeal for the capture of the 
management of old parties produce terrible 
disadvantages. They produce in the first 
place the tragedy of organized incom- 
patibility. 


Old Muckraking Days 


I confess to being even now a kind of 
natural reformer. However, I am enough 
on the inside to restrain my desire, still 
sometimes keen, to ‘‘bust some things 
wide open,’ and except where a great 
single issue is at stake I believe it is foolish 
to “bust things open.” It is dramatic and 
heroic for any virtuous chest-beater to do 
so, but often enough the faults of our 
politics right themselves if the public have 
the information. Lack of sources of truth 
as to what goes on in our government, the 
slow elimination of muckraking vehicles, 
whether newspapers or magazines, is, I 
have observed, a real tragedy in American 
politics. The old boys may howl about the 
evils of muckraking, but it was muck- 
raking that cleaned house in America. If 
it brought one injustice it corrected a thou- 
sand. When it was on the surface it had 
to be responsible; now events or the inten- 
tions of its opponents have driven muck- 
raking from a place where it permeated a 
whole people who held it responsible for 
truth, to the realm of appeals to groups of 
self-interest, to cellar printing presses and 
to inflaming irresponsible rumor and ex- 
citement of passions. Two things are sure. 
I found them out. The need for change is 
always less than those who clamor for it 
believe, and when change is needed it 
always comes when, as and if the public 
is admitted to a knowledge of the true 
facts. 

I confess that when I entered politics 
I was prepared to form my prejudices and 
opinions somewhat independently of facts. 
This results often in absurd errors of belief 
based on mere suspicion. During the last 
Republican convention several of the most 
prominent bankers of the country were in 
Chicago to see the fun. Old hands in the 
political game know that of all the birds 
that perch high the banker is probably the 
timidest and shiest. If these men had been 
able or had desired to manipulate the 
nomination of a President during the con- 
vention they would have been thousands 
of miles away and have worked through 
their messenger boys. But some of the 
newspapers printed a list of the big Wall 
Street bankers who had come to Chicago, 


implying that they were there to fi 
and dictate the ticket. 

Now the fact is that a friend of n 
I were invited to a luncheon wher 
one of the men named were to be } 
My acquaintance went. One of tl) 
ers suggested a pool into which e 
could enter for a guess at the pre 
nominee. The pool was substantis; 
total sum of money. It was tempti 
the guesses were to be made seer 
put in sealed envelopes. My frit 
asked to hold the stakes. When he; 
the envelopes he found seven gu 
Wood, four for Lowden, one , 
two for Sproul. He had to red 
money among these “ i 
manipulators’’ because no one h 
Harding! Incidentally I hay 
found it more difficult to find on 
per cent partisans of a candidate 
is selected than it is after the 


the man who had nothing to do wi 
ing me President.” 


| 


Weaknesses of Reforme 


I have no desire to discredit t) 
formers with whom I have fou 
bled, because to do so would be 
credit a large part of my own ) 
activity. I have said already thal 
my faith. Many of the leaders ; 
movements—as, for instance, tha 
Progressive Party, which the coun 
thank for a fine legacy of higher id 
diminished bossism in our politic! 
are fine and earnest men. And yé| 
a curious fact that when Hard: 
elected and wished to choose, fron, 
old Progressives, men to appoint t} 
counted as desirable and requiri) 
ability, the Progressive he asked tc! 
men was embarrassed to be unable) 
more than half a dozen that, at i 
ment, the Progressive himself wor 
put in office. ‘. 

As to the rank and file of sue 
movements I learned that no m/ 
scientious, earnest, loyal and unsel 
and women can be found. 

Unfortunately in politics, as eli; 
intelligence counts as much as g 
I remember a reform candidate for ; 
with whom I had close associatior 
a day of speech making he sat in § 
room on the edge of his bed, dr 
glass of hot milk. The crowd 
torchlights was dispersing belowi 
street but the last red fire was ret? 
the windows of the building oppos) 
candidate, a successful busine; 
sighed and said: ‘‘Sometimes wh 
view those with whom we are Bs) 
I think of Charles Kingsley’s |? 
good, sweet maid, and let. whoy 
clever.’”’ 

One of the greatest exhibitior 
instinct to be good divorced cof 
from the obligation to be intellige 
the tendency of those unripe in / 
politics to worship mere indepen¢! 
confess that I have found thi 
pendence is a bad way to get joil' 
of any kind in real motion. 


Usuay 
two independents rally around th? 
of independence it results in two 
of independence and then four 2 
eight. No man or woman in tl) 
is so independent as an independ} 
political workers they are usual! 
ically unselfish for six months 2 
as temperamental as prima donnal! 
after. a 

At one of the last Progressive pi 
ventions held in any state the o€ 
the party were completely forgott. 
candidate for governor came ou‘ 
hall mopping his brow. Beverié 
I believe, Hiram Johnson were ct! 
speak in that state. Pe ie 

“You tell ’em both this,” the © 
said. ‘You tell ’em I thought" 
made a Progressive omelet in tl 
But all I see today are china eggs—: 
Single Tax, Tobacco Prohibition, 
tional Voting, and so on. We aré 
now unscrambling from within. 

Another difficulty with the y 
pendent crusader in politics— 
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_ Look about you, wherever you may be. How 
lany teeth now glisten—teeth which once were 
‘ouded. 


|It is so the world over. Mi§illions of people use 
‘new method of teeth cleaning, largely by dental 
ivice. 


{If you don’t know what that method means, you 
an learn in one week, if you will. 


They combat the film 


Dingy teeth and most tooth troubles are now 
aced to film. Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


Film becomes stained by food, tobacco, etc. Then 
‘forms the basis of cloudy coats. Tartar is based 
ifilm. That’s why teeth lose luster. 


| Film also ruins teeth. It holds food substance 
hich ferments and forms acids. It holds the acids 
. contact with the teeth to cause decay. Millions 
’ germs breed in it. They cause many serious 
oubles, local and internal. 

New helps discovered 

Tooth troubles were constantly increasing. They 
ecame almost universal. So dental science sought 
film combatant. 


Two methods were discovered. One acts to 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


ome 50 Nations 


Have found a way to whiter, safer teeth 


curdle film, one to remove it, without any harmful 
scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods effective. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was created, based on 
modern research. The name is Pepsodent. Those 
two great film combatants were embodied in it. 


Leading dentists everywhere began to advise 
this method. Now careful people of some fifty 
nations employ it every day. 


Two other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits on teeth, 
which may otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-protecting agents 
in the mouth. Pepsodent, with every use, gives 
them manifold effect. 


These results mean a new dental era. Those 
whiter teeth you everywhere see mean cleaner, 
safer teeth. The great tooth enemies are being 
fought in new and effective ways. 

Every careful person should learn what this 
method means. The results are quickly seen and 
felt. A ten-day test will show. 
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Make This Test Now 


If you don’t know what Pepsodent 
does, send the coupon for a 10-day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Then judge by what you see and feel 
how much this new way means to you 
and yours. 


That Added Charm 


Pepsodent means to women new 
beauty and new charm. With pearly 
teeth comes the desire to show them. 
Thus the open smiles you see every- 
where now, in pictures and in persons. 

To both men and women a ten-day 
test is a delightful revelation. The new 
protection it offers to children may 
have life-long effects. Dentists advise 
that Pepsodent be used from the time 
the first tooth appears. 

Thus to every person in every home 
this method is important. You will 
know that when you see the results. 
Watch them for a few days, then de- 
cide. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free “” | 
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that at the present time women will tend 
in their unripe years or unripe experience 
| to develop young-crusading faults—is that 
it is always difficult to find subordi- 
nates. Generals and brigadier generals and 
lieutenant generals and maj or generals there 
are in plenty. The hive is full of potential 
queen bees, but the workers are hard to 
find. It does not reflect on the idealism of 
the independent to say that the nearer such 
a movement comes to power the more 
glitter power has. To eyes not used to 
power it has a great deal of glitter. When 
it was suggested to the women Republicans 
at the head of the women’s part in the 
campaign that women employers of labor 
and professional women and other distin- 
guished women who had place outside mere 
political activity should be enlisted and 
made prominent, there were no cheers and 
the suggestion was taken out on a little 
shovel. The unripe crusader of either sex 
likes to own the crusade. 

I stood once on the steps of the house 
belonging to the man who was running for 
President, and a well-known advertising 
man from New York who had thrown him- 
self into political work met me as he was 
coming out. 

“Listen,” he said. “If there is the An- 
nual Banquet of the Burglars of New Jersey, 
and the toastmaster gets up and introduces 
Red Mike as being the man who has done 
more to advance the science of second- 
story work than any other living person, 
the burglars are all standing on their chairs 
cheering Red Mike to the echo.” 

“No doubt.” 

“But if the Party of the Pure Millen- 
nium has its spring strawberry festival, and 
the chairman arises and coughs and says 
that we have with us today a man who has 
done more to further the cause than any 
other man alive, the assembled reformers 
take a good look to see what part of that 
hero is softest to the blow of a hammer.” 

I must admit that one of the most useful 
jobs I ever did among my first offenses in 
politics was sitting down at the beginning 
of a campaign and inventing a list of com- 
mittees, directors of bureaus, chiefs of divi- 
sions and heads of departments, so that if 
possible our printer could set up seven or 
eight thousand names each one of which 
could be attached to a title. By a kind of 
instinct I avoided as much as possible 
putting anyone under anyone else. 

I do not like to mention, as I must now, 
the encroachments that practicality makes 
upon idealism. I have no desire to disillu- 
sion those who believe that idealists never 
forget their idealism. But there are certain 
incidents difficult to erase from the records 
of my experience. 


The Boss and His Frame-Up 


I remember the difficulty we had with a 
certain district of a certain metropolis. 
The boss of the district was a genius in 
resourcefulness and he was against us. His 
genius was of a magnificent kind. Some 
years ago, for instance, when the W. C. T. U. 
was trying to elect a representative who 
would stand for prohibition, the good 
ladies used the device of pinning a bit of 
white ribbon on every voter pledged to 
vote for their man. In one precinct where 
the ‘‘respectable element’ were proud to 
live, it was apparent that the men who ap- 
proached the voting booth did not like 
the idea of approaching minus the white 
ribbon. 

The boss heard of it, and before the day 
had well begun all his workers were fur- 
nished with bolts of white ribbon and by 
noon had pinned white ribbon onto every- 
body. Even the statues of bygone states- 
men in an adjacent park wore the emblem. 

Now in this reform campaign when we 
were trying to beat this boss he produced a 
most touching and dramatic situation into 
all his street-corner speeches. Before he 
arrived at the corner an advance man with 
red fire, a cornet and a stepladder would 
arrive and assemble the crowd. Then an 
automobile would dash up with the Famous 
Jim, three companions and a chauffeur. 
Big Jim would be well into his speech which 
always began: ‘‘You’ve known me twenty 
years, my friends’’—when suddenly from 
the crowd a rough voice would interrupt. 
It would refer to a particular and very 
unsavory well-proved incident in Jim’s 
past. At once the owner of the voice would 
be seized, beaten and hurled to the ground. 

But Jim would take another step up his 
ladder and fling a commanding forefinger 
at the assailants of the intrepid questioner. 
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““Stop!”’ he would cry out. 
people of this ward know me this twenty 
year. They know that I believe in fair play. 
Let that gentleman ask his questions. I’ve 
been waiting for the chance to answer that 
foul slander. Let him up.” 

The man would then rise, hesitate and 
then slink away. Vast applause! The 
assailants of the questioner were always 
Jim’s three companions in the motor; the 
questioner was the chauffeur wearing a 
battered old hat he carried for the purpose. 

I regret to say that it was one of the most 
conscientious women I ever knew—a gentle 
soul, in maturity, and inspired to an 
interest in politics by the highest and pur- 
est motives—who suggested that we might 
find a way to expose the Famous Jim by 
devices no less dark than his own. The 
problem was put up to an overdone politi- 
cal worker imported from New York. We 
will call him Atwater. To go down into the 
particular ward to make _ street-corner 
speeches bringing accusations against Fa- 
mous Jim was said, by those who knew, to 
be an accessory to suicide before the fact. 
Atwater laughed and said he would do it. 
Such matters were nothing to him. 


Fighting Fire With Fire 


A day later there began to be notices 
appearing in the daily press that Aloysius 
Xavier McQuire, the brilliant young ora- 
tor of University, would speak at 
the street corners of Ward — every night 
from Monday until Thursday. Other 
speakers would include James Carrin At- 
water. A short biography of the distin- 
guished young student and forensic star 
appeared Saturday night in a local city 
weekly. His photograph was placed in the 
windows of corner drug stores throughout 
the ward. When the time came for the 
speeches a great misfortune arrived. At- 
water had to appear alone. With a sob in 
his throat he began each of his addresses: 
“‘T will try to bear the message that more 
eloquent lips than mine would have 
brought to your ears, my friends. In all 
kindness Aloysius Xavier McQuire would 
have told you the truth about Famous 
Jim.”” His voice would break again. 
“Aloysius Xavier McQuire, my friend— 
my friend and brother and counselor—is 
dying tonight upon a bed of pain! Here is 
his message.” 

There was no such person as Aloysius 
Xavier MeQuire, of University; but 
I regret to say that many of our ideal- 
ists and reformers wriggled with delight, 
and that the gentle lady who had inspired 
some device to equal the insincerity of 
Famous Jim admitted that nothing had 
ever given her such pleasure. 

In Chicago, at one convention some 
years ago, I met a business man of eminent 
respectability who accuses me of having 
dragged him into politics to become a mem- 
ber of the lunatic fringe. In fact, ten days 
before he had been, unless mere honest 
acquirement of wealth is a blotch on a life 
which has reached the white-hair age, a 
man of spotless record. 

I said: ‘‘ You look excited.” 

Said he: ‘‘ Well, I am. I found those re- 
actionary sons of guns had as good as 
bought the delegation from ——. They had 
them all ready to get on a Pullman car and 
they were going to take ’em out of Chicago 
where they couldn’t be reached.”’ 

“Where is the delegation now?” 

“They are all upstairs in my hotel 
rooms,” he said with a wicked grin. “And 
I’ve got the key. There’s no use in your 
eee shocked. One has to fight fire with 

re.” 

““My stars!” said I. 
principle.” 

“Yes, when there’s time to work with it.” 

Fortunately the situation which used to 
arise from this kind of delegation, sent 
from the minority party in some of the 
Southern States, is being made more im- 
probable every four years. 

I remember another incident which illus- 
trates the great temptations which come 
to independents, reformers, crusaders and 
idealists to adopt the methods of their more 
“practical’? opponents. In one of the 
largest cities of the United States a slippery 
lawyer with a great gift for debate an- 
nounced himself a candidate for district 
attorney. No one took him seriously until 
he began campaigning. Then to the horror 
of the local bar association it was found 
that he probably would be elected. One 
of the “‘respectables”’ undertook to make 
some comments upon the unfitness of this 
candidate. The candidate said in reply 


“You are a man of 
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that fitness in the field of law could be 
demonstrated, that proof of the pudding 
was in the eating, and that a debate be- 
tween himself and his detractor would 
disclose fitness. The respectable found 
himself in an embarrassing cavity; he ac- 
cepted the challenge. The subject of the 
it is not im- 
portant. 

The respectable had the opening and he 
did his darnedest. He sat down satisfied. 
But he was astonished to see that the candi- 
date only laughed quietly, drew from under 
his chair a heavy volume, and walking to 
the lectern threw it onto the wood with a 
bang which resounded all over the hall. An 
audience that had something of the same 
spirit one finds when Dempsey is the at- 
traction waited breathless while the candi- 
date ran his clawlike fingers through his 
shaggy, grizzled mane of hair. 

“Well, my fellow citizens,”’ the candi- 
date said. ‘‘I came here tonight prepared 
for a long debate and I may say a hotly 
contested one. I had supposed that a man 
who had hurled the lances of criticism at 
my fitness as a lawyer was a man well 
versed in the law. One of the first require- 
ments, he will admit, is knowledge of the 
statutes of one’s own state.” 

Here with a sneer and a dramatic gesture 
he flung open the tome. 

“This book,” he said, slapping its open 
pages with his palm—‘‘this book contains 
the revised statutes of this state. I read 
from page five hundred and eighty-three of 
our laws. I read to you article eight, 
sections six to ten inclusive. Now listen.” 

Whereupon he read out a passage which 
made the entire argument of the respect- 
able wholly ridiculous. The audience be- 
gan to laugh. They roared. They clapped. 
eye had seen a knockout. They went 
wild. 

The respectable stared from his side of 
the stage. In that moment his professional 
conscience and his high reformer ideals 
must have suffered several tweaks. Finally 
he arose, stalked to the chair of the candi- 
date, snatched up the volume of laws and 
going to the lectern opened the book and 
held up his hand. The hall was silenced. 

“T have opened this debate, my oppo- 
nent has had his opportunity, and I now will 
close the debate by reading from the re- 
vised statutes of this state. I read from 
page one thousand two hundred and six, 
article nine. Listen!” 

Heread: ‘‘Sections six, seven, eight, nine 
and ten of article eight of the revised laws 
of this state are hereby repealed.”’ 

The debate was over. The tumult was 
roof-lifting. 

Though the audience knew it not, neither 
the supposed law nor its repeal was in the 
statute book. It was another case of fight- 
ing fire with fire, and on the part of the 
reformer and idealist one of those slips 
from grace which high-purposed amateurs 
in politics almost as much as their baser 
brothers find so easy. 


No Indorsement Desired 


Another load which independency in 
politics carries is the attraction it has for 
that dangerous class of adherents—the silk 
stockings. The rank and file of voters is 
always suspicious of a cause which attracts 
the idle, the rich and the high forehead of 
the professor. Those who know little of the 
feel of the rank and file believe that this 
rests on a prejudice against virtue. It rests 
on no such thing; it rests on the genius of 
the classes of professors, the rich and the 
rare for being wrong. The rank and file, 
without analyzing their opinion, know in- 
stinctively that these classes are given to 
complexity and that complexity is a kind of 
fog out of which strange and impractical 
visions arise. 

One of my first experiences in politics, 
before I had graduated from college, was 
when I was sent by a good-government 
association to investigate a saloon keeper 
who was a candidate for office. I was re- 
minded before I went that a bad report was 
expected. I found the saloon keeper was a 
hearty soul and body who at fifty looked 
thirty, had a big fist and big heart, and was 
feeling around in politics for a larger form 
of self-expression than he found in wiping 
glasses and giving counsel to the neighbors 
and patrons. He told me that he knew 
that I would be obliged to report unfavor- 
ably. Never mind. While we were to- 
gether let us—the older man and the college 
senior—swap a few views and enjoy it. It 
ended by my going home to dinner with 
him, I chatted with his wife who thought 


said to me: 
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I looked like someone they called ‘‘ Fred,” 
and with a daughter whose eyes were insur- 
ance of a kind of eternal rightness about the 
world. 

I began to wonder about some of the 
directors of the good-government associa- 
tion. One of them was a real-estate owner 
who had sold several parcels of land to the 
city at extreme prices difficult to explain, 
and he owned, it was said, a good deal 
of rental property which the police occa- 
sionally raided. 

I began to wonder how bad this saloon 
keeper was after all—how bad he would be 
as an officeholder. 

I said at parting on his threshold: ‘I’ve 
enjoyed this. I’m grateful to you.” 

For the first time he looked at me with 
suspicion. A flicker of alarm came over 
his face. 

“Listen,” he said appealingly, “‘you 
ain’t going to let the good-government 
crowd indorse me, are you? Do you know 
what it would do for me with these people 
in this part of the city? Well, it would 
drive me into the ground and break me off 
short!” 

In the last Presidential campaign I had 
unusual opportunity to observe audiences 
that contained men and women in favor 
of America’s either joining the League of 
Nations or otherwise becoming involved 
abroad and those who were against it. I 
suppose that I saw audiences in diverse 
parts of the country that would total more 
than half a million. My own opinion on 
the merits of the question is of no value at 
this moment, but I testify to this: When 
one is used to it and mingles in a political 
crowd or watches faces while speaking or 
while other speakers are in action, one can 
draw out an astounding amount of sincere 
opinion from the listeners. It is difficult to 
say how it comes forth but it comes. 


A Damaging Argument 


It was the white-gloved hand and the 
black necktie that applauded the pro- 
League sentiments; it was that indescrib- 
able element in the public, and particularly 
the American public, noble and fine, but 
which none the less has a dangerous desire 
to be paternal, to put its hand on the 
world’s head. It was “‘the teachers and the 
preachers’’—not the actual teachers and 
preachers but those with the tendency. 

But the antis—the unregenerate, wolf- 
ishly anti-League majority—said this: 
“Stay out of Europe. They have all the 
cards and we have only the chips.” 

I understand that Balfour, to whom this 
was repeated, estimated the expression as 
being the most damaging argument ever 
presented to keep America minding her own 
business. However that may be, it was the 
composite brevity of the majority, and it 
is because the majority sees questions as 
simply as this that it suspects the intel- 
lectuals and those other estimable silk- 
stocking elements that always are legion 
in any idealistic political movement, and 
who bring complex intensity to our 


political problems without either the tact | 


or patience or training to apply ideas 
through normal political action. 

In any confession of a politician one ex- 
pects a measure of confession of wickedness. 
I have none tomake. And if I have any I 


will not make it—even anonymously. If | 


I made one I probably should be boasting. 
But to confess to having been wrong is a 
confession indeed! 

I was wrong about third parties. I told 
my conservative friends that third parties 
could be built around a man—around 
Roosevelt. I was sure that a permanent 
third party could be built also around a lot 
of good ideas gathered up into a platform. 
I believe neither of these things can be 
done. And in the light of an intimate ex- 
perience with American politics I believe 
the best and most far-seeing idealism would 
not be in favor of such third parties even if 
they could be permanently created. 

Lane, who was one of the best public 
servants this country has ever seen, once 
“The big man always looks 
bigger before he takes office. There is a 
tendency to make a hero of some figure who 
is honest, earnest, talks of goodness and 
efficiency. Often enough if we put such a 
man into the Presidency he would stub his 
toe on Congress the very first thing. He 
might have convictions so strong that he 
would be eternally irritated and petulant 
with obstacles. Or his special training in 
some particular line of thought—his very 
mastership—might lead us all into hot 
water,” 
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Party leadership and the Presidency are 
still as much arts as they are sciences. They 
still call for human qualities of high order 
even more than they call for engineering 
accuracy and scientific business manage- 
ment. I know how pleasant it is to dream 
of a superbusiness manager of the United 
States, but even were it possible, the people 
really want no such thing, for they instinc- 
tively feel that the welfare of the country 
depends upon a citizenship which refuses 
to check its brains, its opinions and above 
all its responsibility in the cloakroom of 
mere dictatorial efficiency. 

If a third party cannot be built around a 
man it certainly cannot be built by assem- 
bling various discontents with things as 
they are. To do so is to assemble not any 
similarity of opinion to what should be 
done but dissimilarity as to constructive 
measures. 

I remember the difficulties the Pro- 
gressive Convention of 1912 encountered 
when it was discovered how many strange 
and feverish insistencies existed as to what 
should go into the platform. To this day 
if you woke up the average former Pro- 
gressive and said quickly ‘“‘What single 
cause did we fight for in 1912?”’ he prob- 
ably would say: “I don’t know, unless it 
was to drive the other parties and the 
voters to a sense of higher responsibility.” 
The truth was that so far as programs of 
action may be considered the Progressive 
third-party movement—which in leader- 
ship, quality of rank and file and manage- 
ment was more favored than any other is 
likely to be—had no single vital issue, and 
the moment it had made its great con- 
tribution to awakening the voters and 


' machinery of the old two-party system its 
| work was done and it fell apart. 


If one reflects upon the number of 


| measures, considered radical and imprac- 


tical when they first bubbled up from 
William Jennings Bryan or were put forth 


| by the Progressive Party, which have now 


been put into effect through the machinery 
of the two-party system, one may have two 
thoughts. The first is to compliment the 
crusaders. The second is to feel that some- 
how, almost mysteriously, the two-party 
machinery of our system does respond in a 
noiseless way to progress even if it does not 
invent progress. 
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If I were to be advising my 9 
going into politics, if I were leavin 
my confession pinned to my will, I sh 
tell him to look out for the will-o’-the- 
virtue of independence not only in pol 
but in all else—business, social life 
morals. There are times when the w 
needs a stir toward fence jumping, | 
now it needs, I believe, not an escape f 
realities but to have its old nose jam; 
down to the grindstone of realities. I sh; 
advise him to take his idealism and 
youth and strength into existent orgar 
tions and lead them upward with all 
conscience. A crusade worth anythin 
one prepared for the dickens of a long } 
journey. 

I should advise him to have a good { 
on the way. In politics there is an ete 
change of experience, an acquaintance 
limited to any particular pigeonhole 
rowness, many a laugh, and an imper 
but lovable humanity. Whenever he by 
to think so hard about an idea that it 
duced pain, I should advise him to ¢ 
about something else. I should adyise 
to count himself an unhappy man i 
could not keep a correct balance in 
values of stability and the need of cha 
I should advise him to have a good tin 

I remember one cold and rainy Sur 
in 1912 when Roosevelt had announcer 
candidacy for the Presidency. He 
from an open fire and greeted me ' 
words that I have never set down be 
but may be a revelation to those whc 
lieve he thirsted for power or was c 
confident in his egotism or was a 
incapable of throwing his own welfare 
of his hands. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt did not want met 
it, but I have done it,” hesaid. ‘‘Myh 
in the ring. Because of your partic 
relation to all this I want to go on re 
with you confidentially. We haven 
chance of victory, not a chance, and I} 
it better than anyone. But we will 
them a run and it will do good. I tell 
this because your personal affairs may 
justify you in going on. We may even | 
an experience which will put me foi 
out of any possibility of service.” 

I laughed and indicated I would goa! 

Roosevelt grinned. He said: “VW 
we have a bully time!” | 
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With Some Comment on the Balfour Letter—=By Garet Garrett 


CARTOONS BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 
INGS as things and the unremembered ce For four years Great Britain had been moving ceaselessly by 
rcumstance—a time would come to speak indirection to bring about a general cancellation of inter-ally debts, 
f them. meanwhile failing to enter into any arrangement that looked to 
he war cost the United States a little more the payment of either principal or interest, and at last Congress 
500,000 an hour. called by law for action. Thereupon Lord Balfour, Acting Secretary 
the associate hand of America went in, for Foreign Affairs, addressed to Great Britain’s European Allies, all 
| 14,000 hours more and cost all of the of them America’s debtors, a note on the subject of the debts. 
n Allies combined, out of their own re- In this note he said that for the good of mankind, and to 
a little less than $2,750,000 an hour. mitigate the economic evils from which the world is suffering, the 
es our own direct contribution of more government of Great Britain thought of performing an act of 
500,000 an hour, we loaned to the allied unparalleled generosity. That would be to cancel, forgive, utterly 
ents nearly $750,000 an hour, and these wipe out all the war debts owing to it by its Allies, and also to 
w constitute the European war debt to forego any share whatever in the German indemnity, to the one 
ntry. Direct advances of Liberty Loan colossal aggregate sum of £3,400,000,000. But, alas, it was impos- 
rom the United States Treasury amounted sible for the government of Great Britain to obey this impulse. 
0,000,000. Then when hostilities had Why? Because the American Government would not enter into 
france, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium and the British Government’s spirit of generosity; because the Amer- 
ok over from us, on credit, docks, build- ican Government would not forgive about a quarter of this sum, . 
nts, railroads, machinery and vast stores of say £850,000,000, owing to it from the government of Great 
other supplies. This wholesale bargain sale Britain. And while, ‘‘To generous minds it can never be agreeable, 
hings on their soil increased the debt to although for reasons of state it may perhaps be necessary, to regard 
an $10,000,000,000. Loans for relief and the monetary aspect of this great event as a thing apart, to be torn 
nterest have slowly increased it since until from its historical setting and treated as no more than ordinary 
tands between $10,500,000,000 and $11,- commercial dealing between traders who borrow and capitalists who 
00. lend,’”’ nevertheless, the British Government, because the Americans 
the war Europe was creditor to the whole insisted on being paid, was distastefully and regretfully constrained 
rawing billions of interest annually from to call upon France, Italy and the others to pay on their war debts 
‘ountries, including at least $500,000,000 a to the British Treasury at least enough to enable the British 
m the United States. Now for the first Treasury to pay in full its debt to the United States. 
wes, and from thinking of this debt of, say, 
000,000 to the United States it has de- 
a kind of debtor’s hysteria. Although it 
paid a dollar of principal, and only a very 
the interest, it complains that the debt is 
‘it and asks to be forgiven. It owes itself 
on account of the war that it cannot pay. fish, ungenerous spirit of traders. 
mnot pay us until Germany pays and it .% In Europe the effect of this upon public 
possible to make Germany pay. i \ ss opinion was profound. The: whole Old 
: World press has since been filled with 
cartoons representing the United States 


Uncle Sam Cartooned Abroad 


HUS Mr. Balfour in his letter subtly though fairly definitely 
accused the American people of tearing the war debts apart 
from their historical setting in order to treat them in the sel- 


Lord Balfour's Note gS 


i i to be the Shylock of the world. This 
T BRITAIN’S position is peculiar. Her | : picture has been endlessly reproduced in 
war losses notwithstanding, she is still a words of comment, even in newspapers, 
editor nation, with investments scattered " reviews and maga- 


t the world. Therefore she is obliged to 
the sanctity of debts between nations. She \. 4 | 
afford to talk or advocate repudiation. eee 
she has said she would and could pay her 

the United States. Yet steadily, since the 

ce, cancellation of 
ts has been power- 
1 adroitly urged. 

it was urged on the 


zines of high repute, 
all taking Lord Bal- 
four’s distinguished 
word for an exact 
statement of the case. 
The London Econo- 
mist, a journal of 


A fi financial opinion far 
_ above the drift of mob 


that otherwise the MLEUR OPE emotions, the most 
ould be obliged to ¥ 7 influential publica- 
> Germany; then on 2 4c tion of its kind in 


England—the Lon- 
don Economist of all 
papers—printed a 
communication from 
“Portia,’’? who said 


nd that they couldn’t 
> Germany if they 
and again on the 
at it would be very 
siness for us. 
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that for the United 
States to demand 
payment from Great 
Britain was to lay a 
tribute upon those 
who saved Kansas 
and Kentucky from 
the German peril, 
adding, “‘Even the 
terrible law courts of 
the Middle Ages re- 
fused to sanction 
removal of the mer- 
chant’s flesh when it 
was pointed out that 
his lifeblood would 
follow.’? Even those of Lord Bal- 
four’s critics who said that to have 
written his letter when and as he 
did was a political blunder almost 
invariably: have made it worse by 
adding: ‘‘ Nevertheless, the truth is 
there. ’Tis Shylock again, demand- 
ing his pound of flesh. We shall 
have to pay what’s in the bond.” 

Americans were shocked. For 
several days they went about saying 
to each other, ‘‘Can it be true? Are 
we like that?” 

We do not carry figures in our 
heads. Wehad forgotten them. We 
had forgotten the terms and conditions. In fact, as peo- 
ple, we had been thinking very little about our war loans 
to Europe. Among a thousand of us taken unawares there 
would have been, perhaps, not one who could have said 
how much they were or for what they were made exactly, 
except to help win the war, and certainly not-one who 
would have had any positive notion as to how they ought 
to be settled. But to the imputation that our way with 
them was that of traders we could not be indifferent. We 
said: ‘‘No; we are not like that. In our hearts we know 
it. Let us look at the record.” 

The record is of prodigious extent, not at all readable, 
and few people had ever been seriously interested in it, 
merely taking right consummations for granted. No one 
person has yet read the whole of it. Perhaps the British 
have never read it at all. Or it may be that the truth, like 
a giraffe in one’s back yard, is so astonishingly palpable 
that one who wishes it were not so may see and disbelieve. 

In the first place, when Great Britain says she is willing 
to forgive war debts of £3,400,000,000—say $17,000,000,- 
000—while the United States is unwilling to forgive only 
about a quarter of that sum, say, £850,000,000— 
$4,250,000,000—the arithmetic is misleading. 

In that sum of $17,000,000,000 of war debts due to 
Great Britain, which she would forgive, is included 
$7,250,000,000 of German indemnity, which now is ad- 
mitted to be uncollectible. 

The American Government has no claim upon German 
indemnities. It does not participate. Thus the figure of 
Great Britain’s generosity is swelled with a claim against 
Germany for $7,250,000,000 in contrast with which the 
American Government has no such claim to be either 
enforced or forgiven, for the specific reason that it never 
made one and left the Allies free to take for themselves 
first whatever they could get from Germany. 


The Net Figures of Forgiveness 


F WE deduct Great Britain’s claim upon Germany, the 

actual amount of debt she is willing to forgive becomes 
$9,750,000,000. On the other hand, in the event of an 
all-around cancellation of war debts, the amount the 
United States would have to forgive would be $10,500,- 
000,000, for, of course, we could not forgive Great Britain 
$4,250,000,000 and collect from all our other debtors. We 
should have to forgive everybody. Moreover, in the event 
of an all-around cancellation, Great Britain would both 
forgive and be forgiven, whereas the United States 
could only forgive. Great Britain would forgive 
$9,750,000,000 owing to her and at the same time be 
forgiven $4,250,000,000 owing by her to the United 
States. The case would then be: 
Great Britain forgives... +c... «cis tae 
Great Britain is forgiven.............. 
Net British sacrifice ......0..000+ 0005 


5,500,000,000 
The United States would forgive and 
sacrifice HARRI Ss ceheamicies\. pee 10,500,000,000 


Thus we, the traders, would lose $5,000,000,000 
more than Great Britain. 

Now let us go straight to the heart of the matter. 
There are only two questions, namely: 

1. Should Europe’s war debt to the United 
States Government be paid as a matter of right? 

2. Can it be paid as a matter of fact? 

The first question has two aspects—a legal 
aspect and a moral aspect; and since the legal 
aspect is not final, let us now dispose of it. 


$ 9,750,000,000 
4,250,000,000 


Read first the face of one of those bits of I O U paper 
which the allied governments left at the United States 
Treasury to represent the value of the things they 
borrowed from America during and after the war. It 
is understood that we speak of things. What we loaned 
was not money but things, such as food, steel, muni- 
tions and cotton. As the allied governments bought 
these things from the American farmers and manu- 
facturers they got dollars from the United States 
Treasury to pay for them, and for those dollars they 
gave their I O U’s, called certificates of indebtedness, 
which were temporary, identical for all bor- 
rowers and recited an obligation as follows: 

This certificate will be converted by the gov- 
ernment of the . (United Kingdom of Great 
Britain) if requested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States of America, at 
par, with an adjustment of accrued interest into 
an equal par amount of 5 per cent gold bonds... . 
conforming to the Acts of Congress. 

It was as if a man in desperate haste 
came to a bank where he was known, say- 
ing: ‘I need some money out of the till— 
quick! My life is in jeopardy for want of 
it. I haven’t time now to do more than 
write youanI OU. Later, whenever you 
say, I’ll come in and make it regular by giving 
you a long-term promissory note.” 

Well, in that way, on their simple I O U’s, 
the United States Government loaned Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the other allied 
countries billions of dollars, which were the 
proceeds of our Liberty Bonds; and the allied countries 
spent those billions of dollars for the food, the steel, the 
munitions, the cotton, and the like, they required in order 
to continue their part in the war, while at the same time we 
were producing and requiring enormous quantities of the 
same things in order to do our part. We put $22,000,- 
000,000 worth of things into the war on our own account, 
besides what we loaned in that way to the Allies. 

Then the war was won and there came the Peace Con- 
ference. 

Almost the first concrete matter with which President 
Wilson was confronted at Paris was a proposal from Great 
Britain to cancel all inter-Ally war debts by an act of 
fantasy. What Mr. Lloyd George proposed was that there 
should issue a great quantity of German bonds to be 
divided among the Allies and the United States; with 
those bonds the Allies would pay off their debts to each 
other and to the United States, and the slate should be 
clean. Cancellation of the inter-Ally debts at that time 
with German bonds would have come precisely to the same 
thing as now to cancel those same debts with air and 
gestures, and was open to the same notable objection— 
namely, that the United States would sacrifice much more 
than any other country— 
$5,000,000,000 more than 
Great. Britain—to the happy 
solution. 

That was the formal begin- 
ning of an agitation that has 


“Now, This Isn’t Going to Hurt You a Bit, Sam” 
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z 
continued up to this time. It has been a most 
agitation, with one end steadily in view aa 
cancellation of debts. 

But before that, on December 4, 1918, less tha 
after the Armistice, we find in the record a cabliy 
from Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary of the ’ 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in Washington, \y 


Chancellor (meaning the Chancellor of the British F " 
revived suggestion made before of possibility of cancl, 
all loans made by one associated government to am)t 
the conduct of the war. 


And on the next day came a message from 
H. Davis, Special United States Commissioner of 
in Europe, to the United States Treasury, sayin 


fied the French and Italian Treasuries that they ait 
making advances to them. They have either done th 
to force them on us or for political reasons in order to 
opinions at the Peace Conference. The Britis] 
attitude regarding relief has changed considerably. ||¢ 
ing the question of relief to Belgium and Serbia, Kh 
me substantially that he had changed from his origi 
dividing the financial assistance into three parts, 
view of the fact that they have advanced consider) 
than we have to these countries we should be willing} 
practically all of the relief. I told him we might 
to finance the relief. But it would not be be: 
had advanced more or less to these countries than 
nor should we take the position that the war should be) 
for a year or two in order to enable us to loan as muc 
governments as the British had loaned them. 


As I have already advised you, the British Som 
t 
1 


Continuing Cancellation Talk 


ND after this—after Great Britain had beghtt 

for the cancellation. of all debts—after Dec 

1918, we advanced $500,000,000 more to Greg} 
alone. 

At Paris, President Wilson was interested in 
bonds just as much as the American people were ije 
in German indemnities or spoils or division or 
metic of victory, which was not at all. He said 

His saying no did not stop the agitation for ‘ 
tion of the debts. It continued at the Peace Conf 
conversations among the allied premiers, in piv 
views and in propaganda to the press. The recc 
of it. On March 8, 1919, the American Treasury 
notified the French of its surprise, in view of t 
receiving money from the American Treasury, ‘2 
meeting of the financial drafting committee afi 
the Executive Council of Ten at the Peace Confer " 

(Continued on Page 92) 


$,” said Shane Emmet, and went 
in a discursive voice: ‘The silly 
sriority of the human race—with & 
ng constantly over its head, and 
_nseen and un- 
e at swimming 
jut there.” He 
arm at the ocean. 
irl beside him 
“And the mil- 
varieties of un- 
ed microbes,’’ she 
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even that,’’ he 
, “Four years ago 
ting army of them 
1 a world war 
ankind and killed 
ple in six months 
war amongst our- 
Js ever done in six 
fobody will ever 
t mortal statistics 
1. What if these 
5 anisms had been a 
synger and got us 
¢ humiliating, from 
‘ of view, to think 
. d earth plugging 
img without any 
on it. But that 
‘Me happened if the 
¢ had been, let us 
j2as virulent. And 
"d happened it 
r have stopped any- 
; our affairs.” 
d0int is,” said the 
bog has, and so 
‘retty safely say it 
yl.” 
thing else might, 
) Poison gas from 
) OF our oxygen 
laway for several 
* combined with 
|. nitrogen and car- 
( a sudden tilting 
ie balance.” 
} don’t need to go 
| 0 look for trouble, 
And with all our 
ty we don’t pre- 
un this planet.” 
. better not. We 
en run ourselves 
efficiently. Noth- 
as well as those 
nage their part of 
{people are litter- 
ie place the whole 
t in all my walks 
e shore and cruis- 
iewater I’ve never 
_ but one or two 
ls of the thousands 
seen, and then the 
are that some fool had shot them. They are all 
ad full of life and vigor. I doubt if anybody ever 
drop dead in full flight; or any other unmolested 
nimal for that matter. But we humans are doing 
ag all the time. It’s a growing habit.” 
t of the reason for it is a growing habit,” said the 
f you were to scatter a truckload of poisoned fish 
Js beach you’d be apt to see some gulls dropping 
full flight or getting mixed up and trying to fly 
‘surf or something.” 
‘Emmet nodded. “Last night I saw a beautiful 
down while dancing. She seemed to be going 
then, bang—speaking of guns. The house physi- 
d me this morning that they had pulled her 
He didn’t say through what. For a while it was 
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winter or early spring on that New Jersey 


teh on the bay side and had now paused to 
with their backs against a dune. Just there 
se sign of habitation was a little building that 
ve been a summer fishing camp, now shuttered up 
a shabby, weather-beaten look. Behind it a 
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She Stood for a Moment in Some Doubt, Not Having Seen Her Pursuer Disappear in the Dunes 


“Most of the people near her grinned,” said Shane. 
“That rotten knowing sort of grin. Some of the women 
laughed. Why couldn’t they assume that she had fainted 
from purely natural causes? Curious, devilish sense of 
humor. And even curiouser their idea of having a good 
time. Why don’t more people like our sort of healthy 
harmless way of enjoying ourselves? Coming here to 
sketch, and keeping out of trouble?”’ 

“And yet,” said the girl, “if my friends and family were 
to know that I had motored from my studio in Greenwich 
Village, first to Atlantic City, then here to Cape May 
Point, with Shane Emmet, the cartoonist, they would be 
convinced that I was well started on the toboggan run to 
perdition.” 

“T suppose so. The fact that you put up at one hotel 
and I at another wouldn’t help much. Nor that Iam now 
resting my trunk at Cape May and you back there at the 
Point. Who'll believe that we were merely good pals?” 

The girl ignored this remark. ‘‘We’d better start 
sketching while this atmosphere holds. It’s quite perfect. 
And those clouds.” 

She set up her folding easel and took a panel from the 
color box. -Shane did the same in a sort of abstracted way. 

“People are hopelessly rotten nowadays,” he com- 
plained. 
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she_ retorted. 


“No more than ever,” 
“There would actually be less fuss now than 
there would have been twenty years ago; 
but I wouldn’t have been let live with a 


companion in a studio 
apartment then.” 

“You oughtn’t to now,” 
Shane grumbled, and be- 
gan to mix his colors. “I 
don’t know why I’m doing 
this anyhow. It’s against 
all my ideas and sense of 
the fitness of things.” 

She saw fit to misunder- 
stand his growling. “That’s 
because you sold your ar- 
tistic birthright for a mess 
of newspaper pottage. Still, 
I don’t think you are to 
blame. You paint por- 
traits better than mostany- 
body, but you do cartoons 
and character sketches bet- 
ter than anybody, and it’s 
worth a lot to be at the 
top in anything. And,” 
she went on quickly at 
sight of his gathering frown, 
“if you feel this way about 
my riding from place to 
place with you in your car 
and painting with you for 
the sake of your company 
and protection and tech- 
nical help, then we'll go 
our different independent 
ways.” 

“Tf you like to be with 
me enough for that,’’ Shane 
snapped, “‘then why can’t 
you like me well enough 
to marry me?”’ 

She smiled. ‘Because 
then I’d have to listen to 
your scolding all the time 
instead of only a part of it. 
You like to be Bohemian 
yourself, but you would 
loathe having your wife be 
that too. You’d never for- 
get that you had married 
Cynthia Cabot, the daugh- 
ter of Judge Pendleton 
Cabot, of Boston, and that 
somebody might be in dan- 
ger of forgetting that fact. 
Like most American paint- 
ers who have lived and 
studied in France for a 
good many years, you are 
a bit of a snob at heart. 
Not for yourself, goodness 
knows; but you would be 
forme. You would put me 
right smack back at what 
I finally managed to get 
away from.” 

“Oh, well ” Shane began helplessly, when Cynthia 
interrupted him with a sudden question. 

“What sort of bird is that—there—fluttering out of the 
water?”’ She half rose, pointing with her maulstick at 
the long burnished swell just beyond, where it began to 
mount sluggishly, then trip, curl and break. ‘‘ Twice it’s 
fluttered down that way, Shane. I’ve been watching it. 
Look—it can’t seem to rise. There, now it’s up again. It’s 
hurt or exhausted—or a dying bird, such as you say is 
never seen.” 

“A pigeon,” Shane said. ‘‘A carrier pigeon. All in 
from a long flight, I should say. Poor little chap. Ah, 
there he goes into the surf.” 

Cynthia sprang up, gripped with that curious stab one 
feels at seeing any living creature a mortal victim of the 
elements. All right-hearted people possess it. Crews have 
risked their lives to take a cat off a sinking hulk, firemen 
an awful death to save a little dog from a burning house, a 
cat or a dog they would want to open a back window and 
take a shot at if it miaowed or barked at night. But it is 
instinctive to save a creature from the elements, from snow 
or flood or fire. The old alliance of warm-blooded life 
against elemental ruthlessness. 

“Wade out and get it,’’ Cynthia cried. “Slip off your 
clothes. I’ll turn my back.” 
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But the pigeon fluttered up again. Many trans- 
atlantic passengers have observed the same maneuvers 
of land birds blown offshore. Possibly lost in fog when 
winging to some island or promontory, they reach a 
steamer thoroughly exhausted. Often when too tired to 
fly, too timid to alight upon the ship, they flutter un- 
certainly about, seem almost to drop, then actually do 
drop until almost on the water’s surface, when they 
struggle up again. 

This brave carrier seemed not only spent as to its 
flight but hampered in it. Perhaps, also, this impedi- 
ment reacted badly on its bird intelligence, for even 
with the shore so close at hand it appeared confused. 
It started to fly back to sea again. Cynthia and Shane 
shouted involuntarily, as if to 
warn some swimmer out there, 
bewildered by the surf. Their 
voices reached the pigeon, car- 
ried their message, no doubt, 
and gave it encouragement. % 
For at the same minute it cir- 2 
cled, rose a little higher in a 
last brave effort, then glided 
to the cabin, lighted on the 
gable, lurched, staggered, then 
rolled down the pitch of the 
roof and fell upon the sand. 

The pair, standing in front of their 
easels watching the poor plucky bird, 
laid down their palettes and brushes 
and ran to where it had fallen. Shane 
reached the spot a few paces ahead of 
Cynthia, knelt down and picked up 
the pigeon. He could feel the little 
heart still pulsing faintly against his 
hand. Under the right wing, close to the 
body, was a tightly folded wad of paper 
secured by a bit cf white cotton string. 
Shane took a small penknife from his pocket 
and cut it free, Cynthia bending over him. 

“Look at that!’’ he said disgustedly. 
“The fool that tied that on must have been 
used to loading burros or huskies. No 
wonder the bird was all in. The message is 
not only four times bigger than it ought to 
be, but improperly secured. It’s bungling, and interfered 
with flight.”’ 

He gave the bird to Cynthia, who held it in her cupped 
hands, against her cheek. 

“Tt’s not dead,’’ she answered. ‘“‘I’m so glad. There’s 
some sherry in the lunch bag. Shall I give it a few drops?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ he answered, picking with the point of the blade 
at the string around the packet. 

In their interest at what had happened neither observed 
that the apparently deserted cabin had stirred with 
sinister sounds of life. The roar of the surf quenched a 
rustle inside it. Then one of the plank window blinds 
opened for about an inch. It closed softly, and if the two 
had been less absorbed or had the swashing of the waters 
not been constant they might have heard the whine of a 
rusty hinge in the rear. 

Tenderly holding the bird Cynthia ran back to where 
they had set down their effects, about fifty yards away. 
Shane had risen to his feet and was unfolding the paper, 
his head bent, when he felt rather than saw the close 
presence of a figure that had slipped around the corner of 
the cabin. At the same moment Cynthia screamed. 

Shane looked up quickly, to see a man in black clothes 
and a soft felt hat about three paces from where he stood. 
He was a youngish man of about Shane’s age, thirty three 
or four; and there similarity ceased. The narrow vicious 
face was unwashed, black hair frowsy, and close-set eyes 
red rimmed, this adding to the general malignancy of 
features. 

For the briefest of instants they stared at each other, 
Shane holding the crumpled message in one hand, his little 
penknife in the other. Opposite him this man, who seemed 
to have dropped down from the blue like a messenger. of 
death, blinked once or twice as if to clear a vision dazzled 
by the sudden glare, then without a word of warning drew 
his right hand from a side pocket and leveled an automatic 
pistol at Shane’s heart. 

“Hands up, young feller,” he said in a curiously cracked 
nasal voice, then sniffed twice, like a dog. ‘‘Drop that 
paper.” 

Shane obeyed. The paper dropped to his feet. The man 
opposite him blinked again, sniffed, leaned forward and 
stiffened, then fired. Shane, struck, unprepared, by a 
crushing blow directly above the heart, went over back- 
ward and sprawled out on the sand. Even as he fell he 
saw the man’s head thrust forward, the red-rimmed eyes 
fastened on his chest, and a savage predatory look on the 
bony face that was like that of a vulture about to strike 
its beak into still living prey. But as if pressed by a detail 
of more importance and satisfied that his victim must be 
inert the fellow stooped, picked up the paper, thrust it in 
his pocket, then turned and stared at Cynthia, who was 
standing like a statue some fifty yards away. 


The Bloodthirsty 
Stoat Darted Up the 
Beach in Between 
the Sand Dunes 


But only for an instant. 
Then, slightly stooping, he 
started for her. Perhaps he 
counted on a paralysis of 
fright and horror, sagging limbs or a faint from which he 
should take care that she never awoke. If so, he counted 
in error. She turned and darted off diagonally to reach the 


hard-packed sand. She fairly flew. There were no flapping * 


cumbersome skirts of four or five years past to hamper the 
free stride of her long full-muscled legs. Also, much 
dancing had suppled them. Censure the modern dance as 
some may wish, there is no denying its splendid develop- 
ment of these members, whether or not at the cost of 
maiden modesty. Cynthia could run like one of Diana’s 
nymphs, and she now proceeded in mortal fear to do that 
thing. 

Nobody can blame her. Shane, to most obvious appear- 
ance, had been shot dead through the heart, point-blank at 
about two paces, Cynthia the only witness to the crime. 
It was imperative to the safety of the assassin that she be 
likewise and immediately removed, when he might bury 
their bodies in the sand, or without such effort frame a 
murder and a suicide of the sort not so infrequent in these 
days of criminal folly. 

Wherefore Cynthia ran; no doubt, to the intense dis- 
gust of the killer. Far up the beach, a mile perhaps, were 
some tiny specks of people, but others might appear at any 
moment from behind the dunes. The man must have 
realized in the first fifty yards of inappreciable gain on the 
fleeing girl that he had bungled the affair, that he should 
have shot both from the crack in the shutter. But he had 
not seen Cynthia run to resuscitate the carrier. She had 
done so as he was softly opening the back door of the 
cabin. 

In the desperate effort to remedy this error he pulled up 
suddenly and began to fire at the running girl with careful 
aim. But the sprint had made him pant. He emptied his 
clip without visible effect, and in so doing lost another 
forty or fifty yards. He was about to renew the chase 
when what must have seemed to him a prodigy occurred. 
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a, A yell rang out behind h la 
glanced back, to see Shane} 
toward him strongly, if a bit ‘ley 


¢ gait. 


wh This sight was too muelfy 


smack in the heart with a st 
bullet at a distance of about si’; 
feet, now up and rushing hi 
wounded wild beast of unhuma‘); 
The pistol was empty, no de 
about his person, and the freaky 
bearing down upon him, broad of shoulder ani, 
chest. The bloodthirsty stoat, who had reckow 
quick, safe and easy double killing, snarled outae 
darted up the beach in between the sand dunes aj; 
peared. Here again he proved himself lacking in} 
foresight and backbone, for scarcely had the st 
screened him when Shane sprawled out upon thea 
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YNTHIA, glancing back over her shoulder t 

she fared in this race whereof the prize was { 
Shane as he fell. She had not seen him struggle ut; 
scratch place in the event, so was for a momen’; 
bewildered. But she knew that it was Shane big 
his light tweed Norfolk suit. 

She stood for a moment in some doubt, not ha 
her pursuer disappear in the dunes. But she 
must have gone that way, and she reflected thats. 
at this moment be watching her, peering throug], 
of sedge like a duck hunter in a blind. Or he mht 
turned back on seeing Shane in pursuit, shot him; 
gone to the cabin or struck back across for the roa 
country; that or sneaking around to head her of 

But Cynthia was a brave girl, and Shane mi t 
mortal need of help. It occurred to her that) 
could not absolutely flank her, as the beach was wil, 
lying on the hard sand near the water’s edge, sot 
assailant were suddenly to reappear Cynthia, a 
swimmer, could slip out to sea like an otter. 

Then, before she had taken a dozen steps in |} 
tion, Shane sat suddenly upright, clapped both hid 
his heart, leaned forward with his white teeth shon 
even at the distance of a hundred yards Cynthia ec 
pattering through them what did not sound likejr 
She began to run, and when close to him Shar|| 
up at her with a ferocious grin of pain. 

“The skunk,” he growled 
putrid—wea-wea-weasel.”’ Het 

“You’d better beat it, Cyni 

might come back.”’ 

“Oh, Shane!”’ she wailed.“ 

aren’t you dead? Where areycs 

“In the—in the’’—he began f 

at his chest—‘“‘in the—sketil 

He tugged out that badly 1 

heart protector from a breasp 

“What a filthy little beast! To plug i 
with—with no warning. My heart feels le 
bubble. You’re not—not ——” He grin'¢ 
pain, panting heavily. 
“T’m all right.’’ Cynthia shot a wary look at tl): 
then leaned over him. ‘‘What was he? An ai 
viet? Or a madman?” 

“Worse than those.’’ Shane’s paroxysm of i 
suffocation was rapidly abating. “I think he waa 
legger.”” He began to separate the leaves of ths 
book, which looked as if somebody had tried 
through it with an auger. Against its inner cov 
flattened mushroomed chunk of lead. ‘“‘Look at ti 
growled. ‘‘A dumdum bullet. Lucky for me thi 
steel-jacketed one would have gone right throug’ 

“Let’s get away,’’ said Cynthia. “He may bh 
round.” | 

“T don’t think so. He’ll beat it while the * 
good. Cowardly skunk. Wonder what he thou;t 
he saw me plowing after him. He scarcely count 
impact resistance of a tweed coat, leather binds 
parchment pages with another strip of leather, ant! 
woolen sweater underneath. That and about thr 
of pectoralis major and minor muscles did the 
But, my golly, what a jolt! Rotten shame he go’) 
the message. It was a long one, in numerical coc 

Cynthia sank down beside him, facing the a! 
watching them. 

“He might be in ambush, waiting for us to} 
things.” 

“TJ don’t think so. He emptied his gat after y! 
he found that I was up and coming. If he’d h 
cartridge in his jeans he’d have slipped it in and 
me. Anyhow, wait here. I’ll get our duffel.” “Ma 
thought appeared to strike him. ‘‘ Hold on. 
thing that’s important.” 

He picked up the sketchbook. 

“What?” asked Cynthia curiously. b 

“T’ve got to register his ugly mug—while it's 
my optic thalami, before it fogs the slightest bit. 
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out his pencil and began to sketch with sure 
‘rokes on the inner surface of the undamaged 
is proved unsuitable, being concave from the 
ae, and too glazed. 
no good,’’ Shane grumbled, and drew out his 
the pocket opposite. ‘Here's a nice receipted 
tailor blows himself for stationery. Just the 
‘e began again to sketch with the swift sure hand 
er cartoonist. “I can see the beastly blighter 
looked when he plugged me. This stuff has a 
beaten miles. The camera lies with the expert 
Jd married man, but your skilled cartoonist gets 
caricature, which is exaggerated character, and 
ible. Looks more like the guy as people think of 
his very mug.” 
, watched silently his unerring strokes. She did 
t the sudden deflection of interest from her 
this rapid recording of a dangerous criminal’s 
jane had thrust aside his own more serious in- 
jieve a sure identity before the image in his vision 
ere was something evanescent, to be caught and 
d while it lasted; subtle mind stuff that might 
‘og. And as the girl watched she saw the evil 
atures that she herself could not have sworn to 
‘inscribed. For there are some portraits so posi- 
yaracter that even one who has not seen the 
10ws them instinctively to be exact. 
erful, Shane!’’ she murmured. 
yt him,” said he elatedly. “‘No wonder, consider- 
sshot itinto me. Sort of a mandrill face; one of 
xed-looking baboons. I’m apt to see the animal 
a certain set of human features and expression. 
my job in the war. French secret service. I’d 
2 suspicious bird, male or female, focus the little 
carry in my head, then transfer the visual im- 
ke this. When their actions didn’t true up with 
7 pretended or anything struck me as phony 
I would dash off a character sketch, in a café or 
anywhere, and shoot it in to the Bureau de 
jion with a few remarks. Or maybe the simple 
Vhat d’ye know about this animal?’ Trust the 
‘grab off the tremendous importance of it. Once 
ut an awful squall: ‘But that is M. de Chose; 
4 confidence of the State, bon Dieu!’ I answered 
s he had a twin brother they would do well to 
few feet higher—at the end of arope. I proved 
nd they got him.” He looked intently at the 


lded a light touch or two, then slipped it into 
Three minutes might have been consumed in 
gofit. ‘Now let’s pick up and go, dear.” 

‘call me that,” Cynthia muttered. 

jose, then stood looking at her with a faint smile. 
', But I feel so full of it right now. More than 
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ever.”” His face contracted with a twinge of pain. “B’lp, 
b’lp. I’m bubbling inside like a bloomin’ old camel. Feel 
as if I had an inflated blowfish in there.’ 

“My poor bird!” said Cynthia. 

This mention of the fluttering heart had reminded her 
suddenly of the pigeon’s as she had taken it in her cupped 
hands. She started to walk rapidly back to their easels. 
Shane forged ahead of her and climbed to the top of the 
high dune against which they had placed themselves. 

From this outlook the most conspicuous feature was a 
big rectangular building, apparently an aircraft hangar, 
that stood in a large open field about a hundred yards be- 
hind an ordinary summer cottage. Shane had not known 
of any road just there. A small car was standing in front 
of its gate, and as he looked he saw two figures pass round 
the house from the rear, get into the car and drive rapidly 
away, heading inland on a road that was scarcely more 
than a sandy lane. 

Striding down he discovered Cynthia feeding sherry, 
drop by drop, to the ruffled pigeon, by means of a clean 
palette knife. The bird’s head drooped, eyes half lidded, 
but it was alive. 

“What price prohibition,’ Shane asked, “when you 
feed wine to a tuckered bootlegger carrier? I think I know 
where he was bound. A cottage back there.” 

“A bootlegger bird?”’ she asked, looking up. 

“That seems to be the easiest guess. This murdering 
picket acted up toit. I’m going to overhaul the cabin.” 

“Look out,’’ Cynthia cautioned, but did not raise her 
head. 

She was in the same position, gently stroking the soft 
plumage, when Shane came out of the cabin some minutes 
later. He walked to where she sat, shot her a quick keen 
glance, then flung himself down on the sand, took out his 
pipe and lighted it. 

“What did you find?” 

“Nothing much. It’s the sort of shebang young fellows 
might run down to camp in for the week-ends or holidays. 
Clerks from Wilmington with a flivver, coming to shoot 
snipe or ducks or have a spree. Plenty of empty bottles. 
Two rooms with bunks, and a rusty stove, and walls 
decorated with fancy ladies, and a few old clothes.” He 
took a few puffs at his pipe. “That murderous ape was 
just on lookout here. , He broke into the cabin so as to 
watch without being noticed by the coast guard.” 

“On watch for what?”’ 


Cynthia raised a pale face. Shane had purposely given 


her time to adjust herself to the reaction. 

“Booze runners, I should say. That’s the most obvious 
answer. A big consignment, perhaps, and straight from the 
West Indies. Possibly a schooner putting in directly from 
the sea and not caring to linger inside the three-mile limit. 
Nice and handy to all these beach resorts. That pigeon 
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was probably overdue, and when this lookout heard us 
chattering about it he lost his head. Carried away by the 
impulse of the moment. Besides, he was a snowbird.”’ 

“A what?” 

“Cocaine sniffer. When any length of time without 
their prop they whirl off their pin if you clap your hands. 
He was startled and scared, didn’t trust himself to speak 
sensibly, so fell back on his gun. No doubt his last instruc- 
tions were to shoot if any way disturbed. He’d been there 
too long, and his powders had run out, and he didn’t dare 
to leave. What a pity he got the message! But I was clean 
bowled over from shock to the heart.” 

“How you managed to run!’”’ Cynthia breathed. 

“Just momentary. I’m all right now, but I’ll have a big 
blue tomorrow. Well, he didn’t get away with us, and 
that’s the main thing.”” His eyes gleamed as they rested 
on the girl. ‘‘ You’re a wonder, Cynthia, to keep your head 
and sprint like that, and come back to me, not knowing 
but that he might cut you off.”’ 

“What else was there to do? Stay there and be mur- 
dered? What are you going to do about it?” 

“Publish this sketch. That ought to locate him. Such 
a cuss is likea mad dog. I’ll simply say that he attacked 
me while I was on a solitary ramble down the beach. 
When they get him we can put him through.” 

His face hardened. Cynthia hated that look. It was 
too frequent on the man’s lean handsome visage, and with 
the hard eyes and harder voice had been enough to keep 
her from obeying the otherwise ardent desire to be his 
wife. A shiver ran through her. 

“Put him through what?”’ 

“Well, let’s call it a questionnaire. Deprived of their 
coke, that kind soon weaken. They’re sold out already to 
their vice. After a few hours of deprivation such a wretch 
would deliver his mother to everlasting torment for a sniff. 
Let’s drop it for a while.” 

The soft brown head with its auburn lights, ruddy and 
warm, had sunk over the pigeon again. 

“You think this pigeon was bound for that house back 
there?”’ 

“Yes; but he just managed to connect with the roof of 
the shanty, then flopped. He couldn’t have come from far 
with such a bundle. Perhaps I’m wrong about it all. It 
might be Chinks or European scum, but they’d scarcely 
intrust so high-priced a job to an irresponsible like this.” 

“Perhaps he wasn’t so irresponsible as you think.” 

Shane frowned. “Any man that takes drugs at all is 
that. No, I’m inclined to think that this is nothing of any 
great importance. Merely a bit of booze running. The 
location is against any big job here within five or six miles 

(Continued on Page 36) 


“Hands Up, Young Feiler,’’ He Said 
in a Curiously Cracked Nasal Voice, 
Then Sniffed Twice, Like a Dog 
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The Outcry Continuing, Monsieur Fanfaron Did Not Hesitate, 


the parcel and grunted. There was 

a curse upon the thing—this was the 
thirty-seventh time he had tried to get rid 
of that shirt and failed. But perhaps the femme de chambre 
had bungled the business. Up he went, found Mathilde in 
the linen room. 

“Did you place it in his laundry?”’ he hissed. 

“Oui, m’sieu.” 

“And you put it on his list?” 

“Oui, m’steu.’’ 

“You are a big stupid, Mathilde,’’ declared the con- 
cierge. “‘Watch. I will show you.” 

He strode like a field marshal to No. 809 and rapped 
smartly on the door. 

“Come in. Entrez,’ responded a strident voice. 

With the parcel crinkling under his arm Monsieur 
Fanfaron bounced in. 

“At last it has arrived!’’ he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“Here is the shirt of m’sieu.”’ 

The guest regarded him with a cold hard eye, and “Old 
stuff,’ he said. ‘You tried to palm that same one off on 
me two years ago, general. Do I look like a fourteen-and- 
a-half neck? Now you get to hell out of here with that 
shirt.” 

From the way the concierge received this rebuff one 
would have sworn he was delighted. 

“Ah!” he cried in a tone of enthusiasm. “Of course! 
I remember m’sieu perfectly.”” Suddenly solemn, his air 
stern: ‘‘That femme de chambre,” he muttered, watching 
the American out of the tail of his eye, “she is always 
making mistakes. I should have recognized it—the shirt 
belongs to his majesty.” 

Instead of rising to this bait the American broke into a 
vulgar laugh, ‘I’m not collecting souvenirs this trip,’’ he 
remarked. ‘Besides, none of the kings you’ve got here 
owns a shirt. Kings’re wearing dickeys this year.” 

Another repulse! Monsieur Fanfaron found it very 
difficult to preserve his habitual dignity as he returned 
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along the hall with the parcel, under the eyes of Mathilde 
and her husband, the valet de chambre, who watched from 
the service room. He knew they were giggling. z 

“Now, Armand!”’ he bellowed. “Do you not hear the 
bell? Nom de Dieu, it rings and rings! Hurry.” 

The valet started off at a lope and the concierge de- 
scended the stairs with his prestige intact. He was disap- 
pointed, but not discouraged. 

A large man of noble girth, with short black hair worn 
pompadour, and prodigious mustaches curled upwards like 
horns, Monsieur Fanfaron presented an impressive appear- 
ance in his black frock coat with shining buttons and the 
crossed keys of his rank on the lapels. His air of command, 
the unhesitating authority with which he did everything, 
inspired unbounded confidence. You felt that here was 
a man you could lean on—a stranger to mistakes—just 
leave everything to him and all would be done. 

“A telegram for his majesty,’’ murmured a page boy, 
making a little bow as he presented it. 

“Heé, chasseur—you Gustave!’’ began the concierge in 
his pipe-organ bass; then abruptly changed his mind. 
“No, I will take it myself. Attend to the desk, Tissay.”’ 

He went upstairs to the royal suite. A soft tat-tat on 
the door—not fawning, you understand, but more discreet 
than usual—then another. No response. Evidently the 
royal couple and their suite were in the other rooms. 
Monsieur Fanfaron had his orders concerning telegrams 
for the king; he turned the handle and entered. 

A gentleman and a lady were standing beside the table, 
locked in a warm embrace. The gentleman was kissing 
the lady with fine ardor. They sprang apart. 

“What does this mean?’ demanded the king im- 
periously. 

A lesser man would have gummed up the whole situa- 
tion right there, but Monsieur Fanfaron never turned a 
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Something Dreadful Must Have Happened! He Threw Open the Door of the Salton and Rushed In 
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hair. Not in the least confu 
What are kings to a concierge 
kings out of jobs?—he bent in 
bow before the lady and said hu 
out raising his eyes to her face, ““Your majest 
But my instructions were to leave personall 
in this room if nobody was here. And there w 
to my knock.” = 
The king shot him a swift glance. Init we 
surprise and comprehension and respect, the 1 
finished diplomat for a greater. For of course 
the queen at all—why should Alexis waste h 
way ?—no, it was the young and chic Countes 
lady-in-waiting to her majesty. : 
“Give me the telegram,” he said with a re 
usual sang-froid, but still very red in the fé 
thank you. You may go.” - 
As Monsieur Fanfaron descended to the lol 
breathing heavily. His eyes rolled, he put 
cheeks, he tugged and curled his beautiful mus 
fierce jerks Sure signs, these, that the br 
massive square head was working -on both 
What would emerge from this business, het 
risky, decidedly risky, to know too much of 
affairs—ah, many a poor devil has paid the 
diable, she was a pretty piece! He felt stealing 
sort of reluctant envy of old Alexis, Madam 
being of the same age as the queen and not 
looks and disposition. P| 
No fears of an immediate flareback troub 
a king could not reasonably complain to the: 
because he had been disturbed in kissing 
wife. Besides, his majesty owed them too 1 
But later, perhaps? There were so many ind 
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the other hand, he had seemed sensible of 
with which the concierge had carried it 
the affair even work out to his profit? T 
points. 
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five o’clock he decided the hour had struck for 

ittempt to get rid of the shirt. Without intending 

est of the situation at all, but purely with the 

* closing out this troublesome item, Monsieur 
sent the parcel to the royal suite, with a slip 

charges of twenty francs. 

said the king when his valet consulted him about 
much too small for me.” 

esummoned his secretary. ‘“‘See if it will fit you, 
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eretary’s neck also proving too thick, his majesty 
Very curious, this shirt arriving at such a mo- 

(?'m!—that concierge was a shrewd fellow—yes— 

r, He was beginning to esteem the scoundrel 

Of course this parcel from Monsieur Fanfaron 

ly a kite to test the wind, and acceptance of it 

yst certainly be interpreted as an initial surrender 

aail. H’m!—he would have to show the rascal, 

uld be prudent to handle him gently too. 

ne of reasoning led to the receipt by Monsieur 

of an extraordinary message from the secretary. 

jajesty commands me to say,” he wrote, “that 

he has lost much, monsieur le concierge, he still 

uirt.” 

on gaped at it and scratched his head. Here was 

pickle! Sacré nom, what did he mean? It was 

‘ling. At last he gave it up. The shirt had come 

at was the main thing. His heart was heavy. 

o’clock the occupant of 309 rang for his bill, and 

urse came down to pay it. He checked the hotel 

t and appeared satisfied, but as he scanned the 

ne concierge had attached to it with a pin his ex- 

altered. It became set. 

’s this?” 

e, m’sieu?”’ 

—under your nose—this!”’ 

he newspapers, m’sieu.” 

0, not that! This!” 

ah—of course. That is a laundry item.” 

[ paid the femme de chambre for my laundry. 

és this forty francs stand for anyhow?”’ 


And now Monsieur Fanfaron looked him straight in the 
eye. ‘That is for the shirt, m’sieu,” he answered firmly. 
“Tt was ordered and delivered here.” 

The American began to fight for breath. 
you that shirt doesn’t belong to me?” 

“Tam sure I am right,” replied the concierge with quiet 
dignity. ‘It’s the shirt of m’sieu.”’ 

“Now you listen to me, you old rascal!”’ said the Amer- 
ican, speaking calmly by a great effort. ‘‘ Would you rather 
cross that out or have me take it to the manager?”’ 

Without a word Monsieur Fanfaron ran a pencil through 
the item. 

“And just for that you lose a good fat tip, see?’”’ said 
the guest. He went, grumbling, to the door, but turned 
and came back. “Here!” he snarled, flinging a note on 
the desk. ‘I haven’t got the heart. Besides, a nerve like 
yours deserves it.”’ 

“T thank you, m’sieu. Bon voyage!’’ cried Monsieur 
Fanfaron with perfect composure and a smile as if nothing 
had happened, as he swept the money into his drawer. 

The evening train brought sixty guests, including a 
party of tourists in charge of a courier, and for an hour 
the concierge was as busy as a drill sergeant; but when all 
the baggage had been retrieved from the wrong rooms and 
correctly distributed, when the guests had subsided from 
ferocious outcry to low bitter mumblings, he sat down in 
his chair with a sigh of relief. However, the relief was only 
momentary. 

In an instant his life’s problem recurred to him. Two 
years previously somebody had ordered a shirt to be sent 
to the hotel and Monsieur Fanfaron had imprudently paid 
seventeen frances for it before making inquiries, only to have 
the purchase repudiated by the gentleman to whom it was 
delivered. And there it lay now, still on his hands. Diable, 
what should he do! 

Presently a gentleman in a sporty gray suit descended 
the stairs and sauntered to the counter behind which 
Monsieur Fanfaron sat. Leaning one elbow on the counter 
and crossing his legs after a fashion very popular in the 
United States in pre-Volstead days, the gentleman tapped 
a cigarette against the back of his hand and began in a 
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voice as deep and booming as Monsieur Fanfaron’s own, 
“Say, buddy!’”’ 

“Yes, m’sieu?”’ 

“King Alexis is staying here, ain’t he?”’ 

““Yes, m’sieu. We have several royal personages.”’ 

The other beckoned him with a forefinger to come closer 
and then continued in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘Say, listen! I’m 
here to make some pictures of the old bird, see, and if you 
can fix it for me I’ll do the right thing.” 

“His majesty frequently permits the journalists to 
photograph him as he goes out for a drive,’’ replied the 
concierge. 

“Aw, forget it! That’s the bunk. What I want is the 
lowdown on him, see? Say was you ever in the pictures?” 

“No, m’sieu.” 

“Gee, you’d make a swell rough-heavy!’’ remarked the 
guest, studying Fanfaron’s corsair head admiringly. 

Yes??? 

“You'd be touchin’ ninety in a year. Take it from me, 
I know. How about it? Think you can fix it for me with 
his nibs?” 

Monsieur Fanfaron, who never in his life had admitted 
inability to do anything, replied, ‘‘ Perhaps it can be con- 
trived.”’ 

“Attaboy! Sure it can. Say, listen! You ease me in 
to talk with the old bird just two minutes, see; two min- 
utes’’—he held up a couple of fingers for emphasis—‘“‘and 
I’ll do the rest. And say—there’ll be five hundred francs 
in it for you, too, old woodenface.”’ 

The concierge pricked up his ears. ‘‘May I ask what 
sort of pictures you desire?’’ he inquired. 

“Why, don’t you know who Iam? Look! That’s my 
name there. You must of seen a lot of my stuff—sure you 
have! Movies—fillums—cinema—you’ve seen ’em!”’ 

*“Ah-h-h! Cinema! Of course.” 

“Well, I’m the guy that grabs all the live ones, see? 
Big stuff! You tell his nibs we reach a hundred and forty 
million people every week, see? I’m givin’ it to you 
straight, buddy. America, England, France, Australia, 
Italy—a hundred and forty million people every week. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Her Majesty Was Delighted. ‘‘Isn’t He a Silly Old Thing?”’ She Giggled. It Was More Fun Than the Poor Lady Had Had in Many a Day 
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_There Was Miss McGuinness, Bobbed and Swarthy and Wearing a Cretonne Dress on Which Large Parrots Lived Happily Ever Afterwards in a Pineapple Tree 


HERE is no use in trying to hide the fact. Jeff 

Williams’ father had been a bad egg. To begin 

with, he had been one of those handsome devils— 
tall, graceful, with black curly hair and a profile that 
is generally associated with the bong-tong. As a mat- 
ter of fact he had spent the second fifteen years of his life 
in Ed Barbour’s livery stable. Isn’t that frightful? Isn’t 
that—terrible? If he had only started life, let us say, stir- 
ring mash in a Scotch distillery, he might have become a 
noble lord, and his wife a lady; or if he had only had sense 
enough to concern himself with pigs, for instance, he might 
have become a Prince of Porkopolis, with his daughters 
forming international alliances and his picture in the 
paper, seldom wearing the same suit twice, every time he 
took a new wife to himself. But not having been wise 
enough to make his first plunge either in a whisky vat or an 
abattoir, Jeff Williams’ father went to work for Ed Bar- 
bour and began to learn about horses—which, however 
disreputable it might have been, was a very intricate 
business in those days. You ask any old trader and see. 

He hadn’t been there long when the ladies began to notice 
him—the older ones at first, they having lived longer than 
the younger ones and naturally quicker to snap at a good 
thing when they saw it. 

“T want you to send me a nice canopied surrey this 
afternoon, Mr. Barbour,’ they would telephone Ed, “with 
Ginger and Prince if they are not otherwise engaged. Oh, 
yes, and I want you to send me—ah—that young man for 
a driver—the one who drove Mrs. Van Houten yesterday 
afternoon. He seemed so very careful!” 

Careful! Like fun he was careful, although perhaps he 
pretended to be at such times, in order to humor the 
ladies. But it wasn’t his carefulness that they picked him 
for. It was the manner of him, and the looks of him, and the 
shoulders of him, and the hair of him, and a certain swank- 
ing pride with which he drove up South Street and down 
Maple Avenue as though he were tooling a gilded coach 
and had r-y-lty behind him; and when he stopped at one 
of the big houses he didn’t just pull the surrey up to the 
horse block and sit grumpy, looking cross-eyed at the 
horses’ ears, as though he were thinking to himself, “Now, 
then, old girl, out you pop, and have your bull-yong and 
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your sardine san’wich, and think what a divvle of a 
splash you’re making in society.” 

Ah, no; nothing like that for Jeff’s father! The moment 
the horses stopped he was off the box and helping his pas- 
senger out, alert, graceful, and with an air that Prince 
Charming himself might well have envied if he had had 
the job. 

Those were great days with horses and, one by one, 
Jeff’s father learned some of the tricks of the trade. He 
could smell thrush a block away, knew how to tell a cold 
from distemper, could drench the balkiest horse that ever 
lived, knew how to cure cribbing, had his own recipe for 
colic drops, and thought nothing of firing a spavin or put- 
ting a blister on. But above all, he prided himself in mak- 
ing a horse look pretty and driving it as well as it looked. 
From that it was only a step to his being in demand at 
horse shows. One step more—a short one—and he met 
Jeff’s mother. 

She was a Merle—a Pusey Merle—old Commodore 
Merle’s granddaughter—one of those dreamy-eyed, mysti- 
cal daughters of Eve who, you might say are born with the 
heresy that their lives are their own, and that happiness 
comes like gold, wherever. you happen to find it; and when 
she ran away and married the handsomest, gracefulest, 
finest man she had ever known—a man, however, who had 
been contaminated by Horse when he might have become 
glorified by Hooch or ennobled by Mgh!—her family 
very naturally cursed her, cursed her with candle and bell 
and book, and dropped her name from the family rolls 
forever. : 

Which was only proper, of course, when you think what 
a thoroughly bad egg she had scrambled herself with. 

Of course they moved away. They couldn’t very well do 
less than that. Jeff’s mother had a little money—not 
much—and Jeff’s father had saved nearly a thousand. So 
they bought a small farm, way, way off, where they hoped 
they would never be pestered either by pitying friends or 


November 


those who come to go away and pick. Jefi’s fath 

in mind to build up a stock farm that would k 

richer than old Pusey Merle ever knew how to? 

you know how it is with stock farms—you havk 

as much chance as with a poultry farm—a) 
about the time that Jeff was born his father hai 
trading horses and cattle; and when Jeff’s motir 
dreamy-eyed to the last and loving her bad egy 
devotion that had something pathetic about it, Ji 
going around the country with his father, pickin 
technic of trading almost before he was out of sht 
sers, a handsome young one, tall like his father, buh 
the Merle nose, a high-bridged affair that seem! 
made to command. : ; 

“‘He’s not such a bad little trader,’’ his father s 
said with the pride of parentage. “He knows hi 
beans make five.” 

They lived at a place called Beach Pond. Sumé 
tors began to come; and as in bygone days Jef) 
had drawn attention, so now gentle eyes wert 
toward his son. . 

“T’ll have to give him a good talking to onell 
days,” thought his father. But in the meantime h! 
give a perpendicular stallion a good talking to, anv 
ended one of those strange careers that occasior! 
the pagans to wonder why are we here, and whe/é 
bound, and what’s the trouble all about, anyhow 

When old Pusey Merle read the news in his pap 
weak enough to be thoughtful for a minute or 
then he made a motion that seemed to say, “0 
don’t bother me!” a b 

“Too bad it didn’t happen,’ he thought witla 
beak, “the year before she married him!” j 

But when he turned the paper to the financia? 
found he couldn’t read far. There are certain thé 
know, like chickens, that have a way of “| 


roost. 4 
; n = 

T WAS the second autumn after his father’s d’ 
Jeff Williams first went to New York; and wi h 
Grand Central Station and threaded his way av! 
crowd on Forty-second Street, it wasn’t long befo|! 


lp 


tl 
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ie old dominie’s look of pity; heard again his 
arning: 

are going to New York, Jeffrey? Be careful, my 
sareful! It is the modern Babylon, and whosoever 
leaves many a hope behind!”’ 

qustn’t think from this that Jeff was carrying a 
g or that he smelled of crullers—which is really a 
»smell—or that he was chewing a straw. On the 
he was dressed in a dark blue serge and carried 
ye; and although it may be that he was rather 
y gifted in looks and height, and beautifully 
y wind and sun, otherwise he wasn’t much differ- 
; the young Babylonians around him. In one 
tail, though, it may be said that he ran more true 


nt to the first policeman he saw and asked how 
reach No. — West Forty-eighth Street, the same 
yjoarding house kept by Hattie Patterson, who was 
native of Beach Pond and a distant relation of 
nie’s. 

ind her—a shrewd old bird, as country girls who 
ie to the city are apt to be. She didn’t recognize 
irst; but when he told her who he was, oh, but 
ar tongue start wagging, asking how everybody 
: home! 

ve come on a visit?’’ she asked at last. 

said Jeff, having a little trouble with his Adam’s 


he confessed. 
ayed on the 
tty well.” 
didn’t you say 
yme to stay? 
ake, what are 
ig to do, now 
ore?” 

sitated for a 
—a pause that 
tve led you to 
iat there was 
ing bashful 


n. 

, I thought I 
able to do a 
ding,” he said 


attie stared at 
well she 
and searching 
\iory for clews 
ently remem- 
, father. 
done quite a 
siness in cows 
) year or two,” 
inued, ‘and I 
starting in on 
fen I thought 
} to the city and 
I could do— 
ould do around 


| gra- 
ike’s alive!’’ 
{1 Aunt Hattie, 
| like startled 
bles. ‘‘There’s 
\ here, and no 
ther, unless you 
4 back in the 
ragain.” 

idn’t deny it. 
almost looked 
le bit simple— 
t look you some- 
e on a tabby 
e's trying to 
i hat she has no 
1 the haymow. 
Jattie, though, 
In the country 
thaps she knew 
any money?” 
enly asked, her 
slightly chang- 


“Rich — Nothing,’’ She Whispered. 
Making Out the Checks. 


Again he looked—well, disingenuous—and again he 
didn’t deny it. 

“Where are you going to stay?”’ she asked, a bit sharper 
than before. 

“Why, I thought I’d stay here, if you weren’t filled up,” 
said he. 

She showed him a narrow hall room on the top floor, and 
almost out of pity she let him have it for twelve dollars a 
week. 

“Though what on earth you’ve left Beach Pond and 
come down here for ——”’ she concluded, just before she 
closed the door and left him to himself. 

And yet it was a good reason, and a simple reason—a 
reason as old as the human race. When Jeff opened his 
suitcase the first thing he took out was the framed snap- 
shot of a girl—a girl in a highly sporting costume and with 
one of those provocative sets of features in which the lips 
say “Kiss me!’’ and the eyes say “Don’t you dare!’ 
Across the lower right-hand corner were the words: ‘To 
Jeff Williams. In memory of a happy vacation. Sinc’ly 
yours, Adele Ballard.” 

Jeff put the picture on his chiffonier with the air of a 
devotee decorating the altar of Diana. The photograph 
had been taken at an angle, so that when he placed it in 
position Miss Ballard seemed to be looking at the door 
through which the landlady had just disappeared; and if 
likenesses could only speak, as some folks say they do, you 


We’re Really Poor’’ 


‘“‘you Ought to Have Heard Dad Tonight When He Was 


might very well have heard the picture calling out to Aunt 
Hattie, ‘‘What has he come for? What do you think? 
You wait till you’ve had a good look at me, and you'll 
know what he’s come for!” 


qr 


T WAS half past five when Jeff had arrived at Aunt 

Hattie’s; and by the time he had unpacked his clothes 
and had started to study the Business Opportunities 
column in a newspaper he had bought on the train, it 
wasn’t far from the dinner hour. 

“Movie Palace For Sale. Fortune For Somebody.” 

“Photo Studio. Turning Business Away.” 

“Cafeteria. $7000 Weekly.” Jeff read them all, and 
although he didn’t exactly put his tongue in his cheek he 
looked as he did when Henry Carpenter had once tried to 
trade him a hundred bushels of little potatoes on the argu- 
ment that housekeepers would buy them in preference to 
big potatoes, because they would boil more quickly. 

““Same time, you never can tell where the next trade’s 
coming from. Father always said that,” he thought, still 
poring over the ads. ‘‘There might be something here as 
well as anywhere else.” 

But if there was anything that looked promising Jeff 
failed to identify it. 

“That’s going to be the hard part, I guess—breaking 
in,” he thought. ‘When I once get started I’ll be all right; 
but till I do ” An- 
other type of adver- 
tisement caught his eye: 
“T have $1500. What 
have you to offer?” 

“Maybe I’d better 
start like that,” he un- 
certainly told himself. 
“T have $2470. What 
have you?”’ If you had 
been there, though, you 
would have seen that he 
didn’t think much of it; 
and he was still frown- 
ingly walking up and 
down his room, stopping 
now and then to look 
at the picture on his 
chiffonier as though for ° 
inspiration, when the 
dinner bell rang down- 
stairs. 

Aunt Hattie intro- 
duced Jeff to his table 
companions. 

There was Mr. Hig- 
gins, who worked in a 
bank; and Mr. Metz, 
assistant manager at 
Porteous & Hughes. 
Mr. Higgins looked 
peevish, his nose set on 
his face like a chip on 
a boy’s shoulder; but 
Mr. Metz was a lady’s 
man, having the dark 
eyes and languishing 
manner that are gener- 
ally connected with 
beauty and affairs of 
the heart. Next came 
Mr. Rundle, clerk at a 
fashionable undertak- 
ing establishment, and 
one of the cheeriest 
souls that ever lived— 
you can say what you 
like about undertakers. 
Mr. Rundle was a whole 
lot stouter than he 
might have been, and 
generally puffed a little 
when he talked. And 
then there was Miss 
McGuinness, bobbed 
and swarthy and wear- 
ing a cretonne dress on 
which large parrots 
lived happily ever after- 
wards in a pineapple 
tree. And then came 
Mrs. Bronson, a busi- 
ness woman with a large 
bust that she tried to 
disregard, glancing 
around her at times with 
a slightly annoyed look 
that seemed to say, 
“You know—this isn’t 
mine. I am a business 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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fast alone—a little melancholy man in 

a large cheerful room looking out to a 
sunlit garden. He had also read the lead- 
ing articles in the Times—one of them dealt 
with the painful and unsolved problem of 
What to Do With Our Sons—before any 
other member of the household condescended 
to join him. 

It usually happened like that when John 
took a day’s leave from his government 
office and so could study the morning habits 
of his family and friends. 

This time it was his brother-in-law Wil- 
liam—commonly known as Uncle Will— 
who was the first to appear. He was still 
in his dressing gown and pajamas, though 
by a glance at the clock John saw that it 
was a quarter to ten. 

As usual, Uncle Will was in a cheerful and 
healthy mood. His big, jovial, hairless face 
showed no sign of life’s wear and tear ex- 
cept that the skin beneath his eyes was a 
trifle puffed. He came into the room whis- 
tling a bit of ragtime, said ‘‘Morning, John!” 
and then served himself to a large plateful 
of sausages and bacon with an appetite un- 
affected by the undoubted fact that he had 
gone to bed in a state of hilarious intoxica- 
tion at twoin the morning. Undoubted, that 
is, by John Longhurst, who, lying awake 
and utterly unable to sleep because of 
anxious thoughts, had heard him singing 
and laughing down the corridor. 

Cyril—John’s son—had been with him, 
laughing too, until both were close to the bed- 
room door. Then the boy had said, ‘“‘ Hush, 
nunky, don’t wake up the governor!” 

After that there had been an explosive 
laugh half. suppressed, and the noise of two 
figures slinking past the door until they 
reached the other end of the corridor, when 
there was more buffoonery, a scuffle, and 
at last silence. 

Probably Cyril had been drinking too. 
Regardless of his young wife, who had gone 
to bed hours before, and of his father’s 
pleading request that they should turn out 
the lights before midnight, he had sat up 
listening to his uncle’s yarns—dangerously 
Rabelaisian for the most part—with inter- 
mittent sallies on the paino, noisy choruses, 
a violin solo by Edward Jermyn, to Uncle 
Will’s accompaniment, then more talk, 
passionate arguments, gusts of laughter, 
horseplay, an overturned chair, a vase 
smashed, a scrimmage in the hall, a drunken 
and highly comical oration by Uncle Will 
to the suit of armor on the first landing, and 
that scene in the corridor. 

John Longhurst had no need of imagina- 
tion to conjure up what had happened. He 
was perfectly familiar with the progressive 
hilarity of those evenings in the billiard 
room. He could quite understand the 
fascination they held for his son Cyril. He remembered 
the time, six months ago, when he, too, had laughed as 
heartily at Uncle Will’s comic genius, and listened with 
breathless interest to his brother-in-law’s reminiscences of 
the South African War, gold digging in Johannesburg, 
farming in Alberta, big-game hunting in the Rockies, saloon 
keeping in New York. 

He had not been in the least grudging of hospitality to 
his wife’s brother. He had extended an indefinite invita- 
tion to him to stay at Longhurst Hall until he decided to 
return to Canada as soon as he could get a good position 
out there. 

Certainly, as John had admitted to his wife, it would 
be a churlish thing to deny board and lodging to a rela- 
tive who had served the old mother country in two 
wars—the South African when he was a boy of twenty, 
and the Great War fifteen years after—and who now for a 
little while was at a loose end. Common decency de- 
nianded that much of John, who had had the luck to sur- 
vive the years of death between 1914 and 1919, and who 
had inherited an old country house from a distant cousin 
who had not survived. 


9) tase LONGHURST had finished break- 


“Paint Me Again!’’ Said Barbara. 
We Have to Ourselves Without Interruption’’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


“It’s providential,”’ Mrs. Longhurst had said. ‘‘The 
dear old house comes to us just at this time, when we have 
to do what we can for our flesh and blood.” 

“For those who have served England,” John himself 
had answered with emotion. 

“Thank God, darling,’ his wife had said at another 
time; “‘we shan’t be selfish in our new possession, great as 
the joy of it is to us.” 

Undoubtedly it had been a joy to move from the stucco- 
fronted villa in the shabby-genteel end of London to this 
little old manor house in Sussex with its ten acres of gar- 
dens, its stables and outhouses, orchards and mill stream. 

After the war it was like heaven’s peace to stroll hand in 
hand with a loving wife between the clipped hedges and 
over the velvet lawns of this old English homestead, to 
watch the peaches ripening on the high walls that closed it 
in, and to sit in the window seats of paneled rooms under 
oak beams that had sheltered the old stock of the Long- 
hurst family for three centuries. It was not a great 
mansion—nothing more than a little’ old manor house 
badly in need of repair, and sadly neglected for many 
years—but it was big enough for John’s family, with rooms 
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to spare. Expensive enough, a 
no fortune had come with it, andt 
terrific in postwar England. 

“The upkeep will ruin us, my 
John had told his wife; but his he’ 
yearned for the place, and he had | 
tradicted his wife’s assurance tha 
economy, they could manage. 

It was, of course, fortunate—proyi 
as Mrs. Longhurst had said—tha 
should be room enough for Cyril ; 
young wife. The boy had been rash 
to make one of the many war mary 
without a bean beyond his army pai 
had said. Well, his father could not 
him for that. In wartime, youtl 
grisly sacrifice ahead—had a right’ 
at life while there was time; and } 
was a nice girl, and adorably prett; 
very staid and discreet yet, but affec 
and gay and lovable. ) 

“Of course you will live with us, n 
until you can find some work,” sa‘ 
Longhurst when the boy was dem! 
and rushed home from Cologne to B: 
arms. “The old house is big enougt 

“And absolutely topping,’ said 
“Barbara and I will revel in it until 
job and set up my own place.” | 

Mrs. Longhurst, loving mother as¢ 
hoped that would not be too soon. 

“Tt’ll take some months to look | 
and get used to civil life,”’ the boy h; 
“Heaps of time!” | 

So Cyril and Barbara had beer 
house room; and after that Uncle V 
arrived, with golf clubs, fishing rod 
set of guns, for a week or two, bef¢ 
ting back to Canada where, undoub! 
job would turn up. 

That was nineteen months ago, — 

Edward Jermyn became a guest 4 
after the arrival of Uncle Will. Ii 
real joy to John to give a temporal 
to this delightful, whimsical, talents 
ture. It was also a sacred duty, he 
Jermyn had saved Longhurst’slife 
of his own in the trenches near Thie 
the Somme, thereby gaining his D. } 

No two men were more dissimil: 
in the one similarity of being 1} 
unfitted by training and tempera 
soldiering. They had found 
together as temporary officers in 
men’s Battalion sent out: to- 
the Second Division. They h 
together at the jest of life which hi 
men like themselves into this fanta 
perience of filth and frightful 
Longhurst, a little middle-aged civ 
ant in the Board of Education, whohj 
a black coat and topper, weekdays al 
days, for twenty years; and the 
Edward Jermyn, of Eton and 
forty-two years of age, writer of § 
violinist, amateur painter, dandy and dilettante. WE 
they doing in this war, in verminous billets, 
logged dugouts, in the shambles of the front-line 

Jermyn’s unfailing good spirits, his charmi 
in the worst possible situations, his high-falu 
art and beauty at a time when both were o' 
war’s brutality, his dandyism even in the mui 
of Flanders, and his debonair defiance of death 
he was most frightened, as all men were, comf 
Longhurst exceedingly, and taught him the gift é 
of laughter as the only safeguard against life’ 
tions. 

Then there was that time when Jermyn had sa 
life out beyond the barbed wire. a 

After the war they met in Piccadilly, and Je 
exquisite in a brand-new morning suit with w 
coat and spats, and a silk hat at the old rakish 
greeted Longhurst effusively. 0h ae 

““My dear old lad! - How perfectly splendid 
again! And’a thousand congratulations! Thea 
inherited a fortune and an old mansion. I insk 
invited dowa for the week-end.” 


Jained hurriedly that, so far from inherit- 

tune, he was back again at the Board of 

n ona meager salary, none too big for his 
eeds. As for his mansion, it was certainly 

-ramshackle—but it was costly to keep up, 
st beyond his means. Only sentiment made 
to it at a time when most people were selling 
houses and estates. But there it was, and 
-him to insist upon Jermyn coming down, 

‘for a week-end but for several weeks at least. 
would give him greater joy. than to share his 
h the man who had saved his life and been his 
rade in time of war. 
yke with emotion, being incurable as a senti- 

|}, and Jermyn was touched by the warmth of his 


h. 
msely good of you, old John! I’ll certainly come. 
1is that, although I look pretty prosperous at the 
-I’ve been paying a call on the Duchess of Ban- 
m at a very loose end indeed, and living entirely 
vations.” 
jained that he hoped to make a bit by writing 
id painting potboilers. The idea of a week or two 
house appealed to him vastly. 
let country life, the beauty of Nature, the song 
ds—Lord! I'll turn out sunsets by the yard and 
end of giddy masterpieces! How about next 
q” 
vas eighteen months ago. It was only during the 
weeks that John had decided to put a time limit 
spitality. Indeed, it was only at the breakfast 
3 very morning, when he sat alone reading the 
sticles in the Times before Uncle Will came down 
aearty appetite, that John was conscious of a very 
: purpose within him to get rid of Uncle Will, to 
t Edward Jermyn, and to insist that Cyril should 
earn his own living like a man, and keep his wife 
est way. 
is it was the way in which Uncle Will absorbed 
tities of sausages and bacon after his intoxica- 
he preceding night which put the final spark to 
smoldering revolt in the spirit of John Longhurst. 
ke some trivial annoyance of manner—a way of 
a careless use of the toothpick, an irritating 
| of small courtesies—which sometimes breaks the 


“What are You Going to Do for Yourself and Your Wife When I Can Keep You No Longer? 


* act 


For at Least 
a Minute He 
Stood as Motionless as 
When He Had Been Listening in His Doorway 


last strand in the relations between husband and wife and 
leads to the divorce court. 

“T fail to understand how you eat so much breakfast 
after a drunken orgy,” said John, glaring at his wife’s 
brother. “And anyhow, I wish to God you wouldn’t 
come down in your pajamas!”’ 

Never before had he spoken with such violence, and he 
was conscious of a rush of blood to the brain. 


Sabie se. 
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Uncle Will was surprised. He lifted his eyebrows, and 
his big, rather flabby face flushed a trifle. But he helped 
himself calmly and amiably to another sausage. 

“You’re hipped, John! What’s the matter with my 
pajamas? And what do you mean by ‘drunken orgy’?”’ 

“T mean what I say,’”’ said John, with less violence but 
an inburning flame of anger. ‘‘ Night after night you drink 
yourself fuddled—on my whisky. What is worse, you are 
corrupting Cyril by your bad example and risky stories.” 

Uncle Will laughed in his good-natured hearty way, and 
poured himself out another cup of coffee. 

““My dear old John, surely you don’t accuse me—me of 
all men!—of not being able to drink like a gentleman! As 
for my stories—young Cyril is a married man and no 
longer a child. My little yarns are nothing to what he 
heard in the trenches.” 

“T object to them,” said John sternly. 
“You used to find them amusing, old boy!” 

“T object to the demoralizing life that is taking 
possession of this house,’”’ said John. ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing but idleness, lounging about, futility.” 

Uncle Will protested against the accusation of 
idleness. Only yesterday he had mowed the lawn, 
marked out the tennis court, mended a broken lock 
of the woodshed, caught three excellent perch for 
lunch, shot some rabbits for the family pot, and cut 
down a tree that would make good logs for winter 
fires. He was never idle. Canadian life had made 
him a handy man. 

“Tsn’t it about time you went back to Canada?” 
asked John. “‘ You can’t live here forever, you know.” 

“God forbid!’’ said Uncle Will, showing a touch 
of temper for the first time. “Of course if you be- 
grudge me house room in this old barn ss 

“T haven’t begrudged it,”’ said John; “‘butfor your 
own sake you ought to be going now. Time is slip- 
ping away, and you have no prospects over here.” 

“I’m expecting the mail in tomorrow,” said Uncle Will, 
forgetful that for eighteen months it was always the next 
mail that was to bring him news of a good post. ‘‘ My Cana- 
dian pals aren’t going to let me down, whoever else does.” 

John felt the sting of those last words. But it was less 
hurtful than it would have been some months ago, before 
his sentimentality had been overstrained. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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EN there are 
who have the 
combination 


of affluence with a 
certain genius for 
spending money and 
time to find out what 
is going on. Thomas 
W. Lawson, the spec- 
ulator, was one. 

I remember an 
after-midnight hour 
I spent with him in 
his room in the 
Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago during the 
Republican conven- 
tion of 1912. Bryan 
was then in Chicago 
reporting . the con- 
vention for a syndi- 
cate at a rate per day 
which was wholly 
consistent with the 
Great Commoner’s 
liking of a sound cur- 
rency. 

Nearly everyone 
believed Bryan 
would go to the 
Democratic conven- 
tion in Baltimore 
with a plan to cap- 
ture the nomination 
for himself. Lawson, 
however, had a dif- 
ferent story. 

“Bryan will go to Baltimore 
to force Wilson on an unwilling 
convention,” he said. “ Bryan’s 
plan is absolutely a secret. He 
has only told one man.” 

“‘And that man told an- 
other?”’ 

Lawson shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘Only dead men tell no tales,”’ 
he said. “Bryan deliberately 
plans to put himself up as can- 
didate for the chairmanship of 
the convention. He will do that 
in order to be defeated. It will 
record the fact that he is not a 
possibility for the presidency.” 

“And will that not greatly 
diminish his influence?”’ 

“Tt will vastly increase it,”’ 
said Lawson. “The man who 
can be more troublesome than 
any other to corrupt an organ- 
ized bossism is the man who 
knows the politicians and the 
strategy of the game and— 
doesn’t want anything for the 
moment for himself.”’ 

At the Baltimore convention I saw the pattern of 
Bryan’s plan unfold throughout the long hot days and 
nights spent in that murky armory. It unfolded from the 
time the delegates were fresh and their partisanship had 
polished teeth to the days when Senator Gore said the 
delegates were like the small boy who went to the church 
picnic, fell in the brook, was slapped by a little girl, stung 
by wasps, and when his mother received him at home and 
asked him whether he had a good time, sighed and an- 
swered, “I’m so glad to get back I’m glad I went.” 


Mr. Bryan Pulls the Strings 


URING all this time Bryan talked to no one. His fight 
was almost single-handed. Hewould give no answers to 
questions. Whenever the convention began to go toward 
a man who was not Bryan’s candidate Bryan would bellow 
from that hall, not to the convention but through the press 
to the country. Isat within a few feet of him and was im- 
pressed by the fact that a smile on the face of a man who is 
good can at times beso satanic. He even played with that 
convention. 

Once he introduced a resolution to the effect that the 
Democratic Party should not be dominated by Ryan, 
Morgan and Belmont. He had so irritated the convention, 
as.he very well knew, that Alabama had cast its nay to the 
resolution and several other delegations had followed suit 
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Mr. Taft at Hot Springs in 1908 


before they saw that to 
vote nay was in effect 
to vote in favor of the 
convention being dom- 
inated by three great 
Wall Street figures. 
And as those delega- 
tions crawfished, 
Bryan, in a seersucker 
coat, fanned his bald 
spot with a palm leaf. 
He as much as any man 
was responsible for any 
wise or unwise delay of 
America entering 
the War. In the 
same indirect way it 
was Bryan who 
made possible most 

of the evils or virtues 

of the treaties of Ver- 
sailles and St,- 
Germain and of the 
Balkanization of Eu- 
rope. 

Moreover, he 
nominated Wilson. 

Lawson was right; Bryan drew his power at that 
critical moment in American history from the fact that, 
whatever his shortcomings may be, he is one of the best 
single-handed political strategists I have ever known, 
and—didn’t want anything himself. 

If I have had unusual opportunity to try political 
strategy and to observe its effect, if I have found my- 
self in the presence of the unveiled minds of four can- 
didates for the presidency on the eve of defeats or 
victories, it has been in large part because I have not 
wanted anything for myself—neither pay nor, even 
when I have had it, office: This fact has engaged for 
me the confidence of several historical figures; it has 
relieved me from any sense of subordination to them; 
it has preserved my freedom to throw whatever help 
I could render toward a cause chosen wholly on belief 
rather than on self-interest; and it: has given me an 
insight into political strategy in American politics in 
both state and national eampaigns, which pleases me 
and rewards me for.one reason only—I love the game. 

I am not ready yet to pass judgment upon political 
strategy in other lands, but I am ready to do so as to 
American politics. Strategy during the last ten years 
has been primarily noteworthy by its absence. Science, 
common sense, correct estimates of voting psychology 
have been replaced by whole crops of stupidity, blun- 
dering, matters over which defeated or victorious 
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especially in the two great parties, and especiall: 
dential campaigns, will resist more education | 
books would ever give. Even when the tricks are) 
the magician may rest assured that no one will | 
low the principles with much success. 
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How Wood’s Campaign Was Bungi 


| 

N AMERICAN history there may have been r| 
who have lost an almost certain claim to they 
by lack of the A. B. C. of political strategic sens¢ 
be a surprise to many to see the flat statement t, 
did, that Hughes did, and that a man who wa 


many of his enemies to be more politically foxy 


eres 
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general opinion, right or wrong, that in the 
yd, as a military officer, had been given a 
_ Secondly, Wood had the Roosevelt tra- 
inus any of the anti-Roosevelt bitterness. 
e had inherited the nucleus of the Roose- 
ynization in charge of a man who, what- 
faults, knew at least the simple truth that 
tion rather than ballyhooing is the winner 
al results. 

happened to Wood? What happened to 
or the days in November, 1919—when 
who did not want Wood nominated, con- 
those who opposed Wood, “ We’re too late, 
e’s got it and gone with it. Count the 
Te’s got it.’’? 

aappened was that he was taken out of the 
experience and coddled in the lap of a group 
urs who had captured him. It was a fine 
ine in character, fine in intentions, full of 
ost crusading spirit. It is a peculiar trait 
men—and I know, because I have been 
d with them by inclination and in fact— 
7, precisely as women, because of unripe- 
ye an exaggerated idea of the value of 


‘unknown candidate, publicity of the right 
7 be essential; for a man like Wood, pub- 
the wrong kind may be fatal. Wood was 
il figure. Almost all the impressions he or 
4 could make, and almost all that publicity 
pe to make, had been made. 

himself must have had his doubts, because 
eevil came upon him he spoke to his wiser 
cout such doubts. He will have forgotten 
3 said, perhaps. It was this: 

jever there is any question about publicity 
's, don’t do it. Don’t do it in your own 
ause advertising Wood would destroy the 
om the country has of a man who needs no 
sion. It would give you no dignity; it 
ke dignity away. It would be cut out of the same 
which made a foolish campaign manager for Taft 
a booklet entitled Who is Taft? Furthermore, 
paper campaign costs vast sums of money, and 
ney is spent in politics just now it will be resented. 
‘spent on organization, and there a dollar will do 
| of two and never utter a squeak. Spend it in a 
3s campaign and it cries ‘Squander!’ to the skies.”’ 
food was in different hands. He was advised by 
en who had had no experience in political or- 
n, and some of them, like the usual amateur, felt 
ehow organization in politics was in itself a vulgar 
pt thing, and certainly a thing requiring skill 
cto build. Another reason why amateurs in poli- 
or publicity to organization is that organization 
n as political strate- 
enerals in competition 
3e more able to carry 
‘eas the process of so- 
‘contributions and 
‘freely allows the am- 


xeep power in his own 


(of Mr. Hughes 


‘take Hughes. Wise 
detached opinion— 
eed, even opinion in- 
inner circle of the 
‘tie Party —was fixed; 
could win. Why he 
veen explained a dozen 
le lost, they said, be- 
‘was sent into states 
ifornia where there 
tions within the Re- 
Party, and where any 
s sure to be trapped 
(g up with one or the 
appearing to do so. If 
on California he would 
itheelection. He lost, 
1, by a miscellaneous 
s by the management, 
the famous Women’s 
Train, which west of 
30n River was as pop- 
he measles. He lost, 
1, because he did not 
Wilson vigorously, or 
Vilson with sufficient 
“and courage. He lost, 
1, because he was too 
aloof from the human 
9 cold. 

1ot argue these points. 
‘untrue, conclusive or 
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When the President Was a Nominee 


Two Ex:Presidents, Wilson and Poincare 


not, they were unimportant compared with the real funda- 
mental reason why the Hughes campaign failed. I confess 
to having told Hughes why it was failing, and I was in a 
position to do so because I often had laughed and laughed 
about it with one of the men closest to Wilson; just as 
a man, whether partner or opponent in a game, can laugh 
about a funny situation. 

The trouble with the Hughes campaign and the Hughes 
management and with Hughes was that the first and fore- 
most principle of American political campaigning was being 
broken. That principle is to take the lead and keep it. 
It is not always easy to do, but it ought to be easy always 
to see that it ought to be done. And apparently no one in 
the Hughes camp could see even that. Everyone knew 
that something was the matter. The air was bad; but 
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I knew no important figure in the Republican man- 
agement who could say or did say why. 

All the forces of the Republican Party and 
its candidate were busy, not in keeping the lead 
but in casting to the winds all chances to take the 
lead away from Wilson. A shrewd observer, now 
in the United States Senate, has said: 

“Fughes talked about Wilson. Taft came out 
and talked about Wilson. Roosevelt came forth 
and made attacks on Wilson. They were all in a 
sweat and talked about Wilson and Wilsonism. 
And now and then in calm pauses Wilson would 
come out onto the porch at Shadow Lawn and talk 
about Taft and Roosevelt—and Wilson. Nobody 
talked about Hughes.” 


Roosevelt’s Great Mistake 


HIS is fatal. To campaign about your opponent 

and your opponent’s policies while your oppo- 
nent also campaigns about himself and his policies 
is the worst error of all in the varied collection of 
errors. Taking the Lead Away is the first lesson 
in that unwritten textbook called An Introduction 
to Common Sense in Campaigns. When on top of 
this error the candidate is put in competition with 
campaigning figures of his own party like Taft and 
Roosevelt, his name on the ballot gives the voter 
a little start of surprise when he sees it on election 
morning. 

I was curious to know whether Wilson, who at 
his best was unexcelled in his feel for political 
psychology, was conscious of this situation; and 
whether he had purposely given prominence in 
his speeches to Taft and Roosevelt, as if they jointly 
were the candidate rather than Hughes; and 
whether he had seen clearly that he could trust 
the Republican Party to talk a week more about 
Wilson whenever he threw to the wolfishness of 
their eagerness another baby of an idea over the 
back of his speeding sleigh. A day or two before the elec- 
tion I asked the man then closest to the President. 

He gave me a wicked wink. 

The result would have been most amusing were it not for 
the profound effect it has had, perhaps, upon the future 
welfare or disorganization of the whole world. 

Equally profound, now that we can look at it retrospec- 
tively, was the greatest mistake that Roosevelt was ever 
wheedled into. Those who believe on the one hand that he 
was overeager for personal power, or those who believe that 
he was a politician so shrewd that he could not be fooled, 
did not know him. He was hoodwinked by the Taft 
Administration into sacrificing himself to clean the Repub- 
lican machine in New York State, and then the Republican 
national organization left him out on the limb of defeat 
with his candidate for gov- 
ernor—Stimson. He was fooled 
by the old guard in Massachu- 
setts after an organization of 
young and unimportant men 
in Massachusetts had built up 
the Progressive nucleus. He 
was told that it was possible 
for him to capture the Massa- 
chusetts regular machine, and 
a large luncheon was given to 
him so that it would appear 
in the press that he had been 
disloyal to the Progressive 
wing and had made a bid for 
regularsupport. Thenext day, 
as by prearrangement, almost 
every man at that luncheon 
declared himself for Taft. 
Roosevelt had been warned. 
But he believed in friendship 
and in the straightness of gen- 
tlemen. These often tripped 
him, but he went on in his 
belief and sometimes was 
trapped. 

It was in this way that he 
was trapped into the tragic er- 
ror of 1916. The problem of 
the Republican Party, then 
lean and hungry for power, 
and conscious from its point 
of view of danger to the coun- 
try in the reélection of Wilson, 
was to reunite its forces and 
find its strongest man. And 
the party had no man. The 
only man it had who was more 
than 50 per cent efficient to 
beat Wilson was Roosevelt. 
The country wanted Roose- 
velt, the rank and file of the 

(Continued on Page 106) 


fore the garage at Fair- 

play. We were putting 
spare lugs on a somewhat 
defective wheel; he was di- 
recting the loading of a 
chuck wagon. He had 
driven up in one of those 
light, agile, mountain- 
geared cars which, for the 
personal uses of boss sheep- 
men and cattlemen, have 
so largely supplanted the 
bronco. Indeed, one look 
at the boss convinced the 
beholder that in trading 
horseflesh and blood for 
steel and gasoline he had 
special and personal rea- 
sons. He seemed to be 
packed into the front seat; 
you wondered how he found 
room to get at the control 
lever. Abronco! It would 
be a job for a Percheron. 
For between his large, solid 
feet and the crown of his 
sun-faded brown hair 
stretch six feet four inches 
of sheer man. His waist- 
line measures a trifle more 
than it did when he played 
guard at Colorado College; 
but in the main his two 


I FIRST met the boss be- 


hundred and thirty pounds are still all action j 
and efficiency. He is one of those big men we ny Above—The First standing on a crown of rock. Beyond him was his 0} 
who step with the lightness of a dancer. = NS ' Snowstorm. The car and an automobile truck which now resumed j 


At the next curb a young man in parts of ee ; clocks) Comes, Home effort to climb the impossible grade of an old mini 
an old uniform, his gray sombrero pinned A Prom she mopnieigs. 
back Australian fashion with a Canadian a : nh Sy Saf ee Peet Alpine Sheep Pastures 
maple-leaf badge, was heaving sacks of salt : ‘Locktha ‘verld meas 
into a two-ton truck. As the boss gave a 2 a |= | From Above Weston ss E’RE packing supplies up to the tender gj 


word or two of direction I noted a firm, Pass said the boss. “Using an abandoned mini 
positive, aquiline nose, a clean bright-blue : 
eye which seemed always to look far away, 
an expression compounded of good nature 


and authority. 


As Lapproached to be introduced the county 
official with whom I was driving that day 


summarized in a whisper. 


“Old cattle and sheep man,” he said; ‘“‘su- 
perintendent of the biggest sheep ranch here 
abouts. Runs more than thirty thousand sheep 
for his company and six thousand more in part- 
nership with his son. Pastures ’em winters on the 
floor of South Park and summers on our bailiwick up 
yonder.”’ He indicated the towering heights of the 


Mosquito range to the west. 


At the Right— |iai 0 : runways streaked with cocked an¢ 

Over the Mountains The Young —— : ee avalanches. | 

Rancher and oe “Up to the summit?” I inquired jd 

HE boss enveloped my hand, ascertained that I was a a Traveling me 7 “No,” said the boss, ignoring my‘ 


product of Leadville, across the Mosquito, learned why Companion age ia aa “but pretty near before we’re tt 
I was visiting South Park, and, “Why don’t you come 


over and stop with me a while 
on the home ranch?”’ he asked. 
“Stop as long as we interest you. 
Any time. Plenty of room al- 
ways.”’ Which, on very sight of 
the man, I wanted mightily to 
do; but I had wandered long 
and far from the offhand man- 
ners of mountains and learned 
more hesitant ways with invi- 
tations. Then a cholo slouched 
across the street, addressed the 
boss in Spanish. Before their 
conversation was finished my 
host, the wheel now repaired, 
felt it necessary to be getting 
on, and the invitation was left 
dangling in air. 

Two hours later we were ap- 
proaching the climb to that 
point where the Mosquito 
springs from the divide, where 
the waters of the continent sep- 
arate—this dewdrop to the At- 
lantic, that to the Pacific. Our 
steep upgrade ran so close to 
gigantic Mount Bross that its 
bulk seemed to fill half the 
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heavens. At our 
the forests had no 
gun; all about la 
gray-green carpet | 
sage. Above the 
our engine, toiling 
speed, I was awar 
strange, staccaton 
stopped. It wasth 
pated bleating oj 
Yet I looked twie 
I distinguished the 
the roadside, so 7 
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«< 
bey 
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with the gray sa 
noisy entrance } 
turbed their feedi 
ewes, most nerd 
itous of all mothe 
calling | 
their half-grown: 
The lambs were er 
no special reason 
that our unexpecte 
sion made them u 
Two of them, a 
side the road, baw) 
their black mout} 
like babies in a t 
The anxious mr 
rushed about until| 
her precious offs] 
her side, drawing | 
from the maternal{ 
sued comparative silence. I was aware then of t! 


up there. Don’t know what camp it was, but the 
remains of a stamp mill.” 
“Getting them pretty high up,” I remarked, ini 
the sheep. | 
“Oh, we’re only starting this bunch,” he said. | 
still on cow pasture. Their range is up there} 

timber line.” 
A dizzy height above us, that definite) 
to tree growth streaked the side of\ 
Bross. Above that was a perpendic) 
panse of green, toned with violet 
spotted here and there with fields 0} 
ual snow; topping everything peé: 
gray-and-white fourteen-thousai 
summit of Bross—pointed, precipi) 


We'll work them along that should) 
until we get to the } 
growth.” 

“Rather poor piel 
should guess,’’ I commé 

“And _ there’s wher' 
guess wrong,” replied t? 
not unkindly. ‘That | 
all timber clover. It’s‘ 
that we can’t keep one 
it more than two or th 
or they’ll bloat.” } 

With a final cough t) 
truck made the grade! 
peared into the timber. 1 
turned back toward his 

“Coming to see 
called back over his s) 
“Any time—just teleph 
Leadville.” That ti 
cepted. 

“Timber-line clover’ 
never heard that term b 
remembered, though, 
boy in Leadville I had 
ticed that close-growi 
herb, in miniature exa 
the white farm clover 
Grazing on the Higher Slopes of Mount Weston, Colorado levels. Just above the 
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untainside where tree 
stops, it often makes, 
e dark, dwarf bushes, a 
like that of a formal 
or twenty years the min- 
‘alifornia Gulch walked 
ing over the bonanza sil- 
osits of Leadville; and 
ag this growth for its 
alone I myself had 
past another source of 
wealth, less spectacular 
-e enduring. The crest 
‘sontinent, as the mines 
it, is becoming all one 
sture for climbing, close- 
ig sheep, whereof the 
summer diet is this 
ine clover. 
el take you to the home 
f the boss, let me de- 
yee and for all the setting 
traordinary commercial 
se—if youwill, his plant. 
t let me explain to you 
arkin the Rockies means 
; plateau surrounded by 
ins. 
he tourist on the ocean-to-ocean highway, Ute 
rving over the old buffalo trail about Pike’s Peak, 
ateway to the Rockies. From the six-thousand- 
itude of Colorado Springs the automobile climbs 
eight thousand feet and is edging between foot- 
en miles or so of this—and then the tourist has the 
a clodhopper does he not jam on all brakes and 
look. Before him lies what seems like a vast level 
iged fifty miles away with mountains whose glint- 
7s proclaim their heights. Only it is a plain curious 
loring, its contours and its beauty. The prevailing 
_ soft gray, toned with violet in some lights, with 
sen in some others. Ranges of low, treeless hills 
here and there. Always they have soft contours, 
th Time had worn away all their edges. Over the 
yer these hills, lies the covering of gray dwarf sage. 
nly enough, we speak with a somewhat stretched 
or of a grassy plain as carpeted. In this case the 
or fits. It seems as though one great mantle had 
sown over South Park. Here and there the spotted 
thill permits growths of quaking aspen or of dark 
They make involuted patterns, and in these areas 
tle appears to be a Turkish rug. 
yery side mountains rim South Park. That 
r beyond, a dazzling, thrilling electric blue in 
‘sunlight, is the Mosquito, highest offshoot of 
“inental divide. On the farther side of the Mos- 
here Leadville sits among her treasure houses, 
te breaks into bare cliffs with a metallic glitter. 
‘side the slopes are longer and more varied in 
id contour. 


|) A Great Lady Among Peaks 


JOR peak in the Rockies is by common con- 
3 one which rises above fourteen thousand feet; 
, according to the latest calculation, Colorado 
'y-four. In its comparatively short course the 
50 comprises five or 
or peaks. Here, 
2 tourist misses a 
he does not look 
‘d. 
( Peak owes part of 
2 to the fact that 
, among the major 
0 peaks, lies on the 
she great mountain 
Toits very foot one 
cross the great pla- 
level, easy roads; 
Me Massive and 
and Uncompahgre 
/iceton are guarded 
iy a toilsome league 
ind precipice. Seen 
2 Colorado Springs 
se’s Peak is in all 
ce majestic and 
enough; yet per- 
® expert on moun- 
ho has seen first 
* the other major 


A bove—The Home 
Ranch, South Park. 
At the Right—Two 
Apprentices, Is« 
mael, Young Mexs« 
ican Sheep Herder, 
and Bob, His Dog. 
Below, in the Cire 
cle — Old Amigo, 
the Three:Pawed 
Dog, Who Faced 
the Camera (He 
Thinks it Shoots) 
With the Air of 
a Dog Resolved to 
Die Like a Man 


Oregon Sheep on the March Across Tennessee Pass, Observe the Black Sheep 


Used as a “‘Marker”’ 
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Garden of the Gods. Then he 
sees the peak from the other and 
less inhabited side—this rim of 
South Park—and he feels like 
descending from his automobile 
and bowing his apologies. For 
it is a great lady among peaks. 
From this quarter the ap- 
proaches to the summit, heavy- 
ing themselves misty fold on 
misty fold upward and ever up- 
ward, seem to cover the whole 
visible stretch of horizon. And 
seen on a clear summer after- 
noon when the sun is near the 
knife edge of the Mosquito range 
opposite, the summit becomes a 
princess of Orient, filmed in four 
gauzy veils—the first deep blue, 
the second evanescent purple, 
the third transparent mauve 
and the fourth, covering all the 
rest, rosy pink. Sometimes the 
sinking sun catches the windows 
of the observatory at the sum- 
mit; then the princess seems 
to wear a great diamond at her 
forehead. 

The park itself, as I have said, is a 
soft carpet of gray, with green-and- 
violet undertones. However, the Mos- 
quito range and its foothills are noted 
for their variety of metals and of geo- 
logical structure. So when, about the 
edge, earth or rock breaks through the 
carpet, the gray is varied with delicate, 
dull tints of carnelian-red, salmon-pink, 
violet, orange, blue. In certain states 
of the light the eye seems to pick up 
here and there every tint of every color 
except only green, that orthodox pig- 
ment of Nature at lower levels. But 
look along the floor of the park, and 
green appears as a vivid ribbon. This 
is the river bed of the South Platte, 
which breaks out of the mountains © 
through the cleft below Western Peak. 


Sam Hartzell 


N THAT ribbon of green, and about 
midway of the passage across South 
Park, stands the home ranch of the 
boss. From the hills, indeed, it looks 
more like a town than a mere ranch, 
what with its barns, its wide-spreading 


lambing and shearing sheds, its bunk houses, its black- 
smith shops, its garages and its fringe of corrals. Cen- 
tering everything stands the ranch house. Without a 
low, wide,’ white, dormer-windowed structure, a little 
resembling some New England farmhouses that I 
know, it is within a pleasant, hospitable house, present- 
ing the charming irregularities of a building which has 
grown to meet human needs. In the comfortable living 
room, with its broad windows, the boss shows visitors 
behind the stucco a kind of bulge, by which you can 


make out the outlines of a 
fireplace. From this and 
other tokens you perceive 
that the living room is just 
alog cabin, ceiled over with- 
out, plastered over within. 
It deserves a tablet, really, 
for it was the first white 
man’s house on the floor of 
South Park and has made 
history. 

When, just before the 
Civil War, the Pike’s Peak 
discovery brought white 
men to this part of the 
Rockies, Sam Hartzell, a 
stripling of Pennsylvania 
Dutchstock, came with the 
rush. Farm-reared, he 
knew horses and cattle. In 
a gold camp above the 
northern edge of the park 
he found employment as 
stock tender. In those 
times the heavy trucking 
was done by oxen. The pi- 
oneers had many quaint 
ideas about the effect of 
altitude on flora and fauna. 
In Leadville they used to 
think that you could not 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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George. The way that rare Welsh 

bit’s been handling the groggy heavy- 
weight champ, Kid Britannia, gets three 
tigers and a cheer from me, I know what 
he’s been up against. 
IT ain’t never been no 
prime minister my- 
self, but I managed 
one oncet. On the 
level. I guess I ain’t 
told you fellers about 
me and Eel McTague 
and the Sultan of 
Yolo, has I? 

You boys isn’t old 
enough to remember 
that far back but be- 
fore I busted into the 
fight game I played 
around a while with 
the wrestling gag. In 
them days the only 
thing square about 
the pastime was the 
ring and the heads of 
the hicks that forked up good corn-fed smackers to see a 
coupla switchmen outta jobs and parading as Terrible 
Timbucktoos and Armenian Assassins working up a lotta 
sweat and return matches. 

Me and Harry Simms was promoting running races out 
in Iowa to a good business among the lads that still believed 
the eye was quicker than the hand, when the wrestling 
craze gets going good and I see our come-ons thinning out. 
So they ain’t nothing for me to do but to take my spoon 
where the soup is. 

I beats it to St. Louis, which was the hangout for the 
catch-as-catch-cans and rightaway I runs into a piece of 
luck. Anyhow it looked like it then. 

In the old Planters House bar I pipes McTague over in 
a corner having an argument with another guy. I don’t 
hear all that’s going on but The Eel finally yells ‘‘Get out. 
You ain’t my manager no more.” The other bird just 
shrugs his shoulders and breezes. 

I walks up to McTague and invites him to have a drink. 

“Who are you?” says he, grouchy like. 

“Your new manager,’’ I comes back. ‘‘I seen you give 
old Baldy the air, and I figured I’d save you the expense 
of running a want ad in the papers. I’ve seen you wrestle 
a coupla times and I’m willing to take you in 
hand. I’m Twin Higgins. Ever hear of me?” 

“The face sounds familiar,” says he. 

“Know anything about wrestling?” : 

“What for?’ I asks. ‘Don’t you know 
enough? I’m wise, though, to the pocket hab- 
its of the pro bonehead publico, and I can 
smoke up anything from a dog fight to a spell- 
ing bee. When you ready to work again?” 

“Right now,” says he. “Fix me up a 
match with Abdul, the Moham- 
medan Murderer.” 

“All right,” I tells him. 
you throw him?” 

“‘Sure,’’ says he with a kinda dis- 
gusted look. ‘“Ain’t it my turn?” 

I beg his pardon for pulling a 
social fox pass and get right out on 
the job. From the newspaper lads 
I get a line on Abdul’s manager and 
in no time at all we got everything 
set for a go at Alton, a town on the 
other side of the river. We even 
got it fixed how long the perform- 
ance is going to last and what kind 
of a hold is going to slap the Turk 
on his back for the count. That be- 
ing done I take out my pipe and 
begin to smoke. 

In the newspapers I read where 
they has been a lotta Armenians 
massacreed by the Turks, and I see 
a chance to work up a mess of grudge 
hop, and besides make my boy’s win 
popular. I don’t worry none about 
where Abdul gets off. His man- 
ager’s a flathead and ain’t got no 
more brains than the Turk, which is 
minus six, so he falls for the scheme. 

The wrestlers meet in the Planters 
bar about the time the sporting 
writers are taking their cocktails. 
McTague waves a paper in Abdul’s 


VY ce gotta hand it to this lad Lord 


“Can 


} 


He Gets Up on His Knees and Hits the Ground With His Snout Again. 
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face and makes some mean cracks about Turkey, finishing 
up with a threat to kill that bozo in revenge for the slaugh- 
tered Armenians. The other baby rattles off a lot of wild 
stufi and ends up by making a pass at The Eel. Me and 
the Turk’s manager try to stop ’em by getting in each 
other’s way. McTague finally lands a light one on Abdul’s 
chin and he takes a flop. I gotta hand it to the lads. The 
act was well done and I could see the newspaper boys eat- 
ingit up. You fellers must remember that the grudge stunt 
was kinda new in them days. 

The next day the sheets was full of how McTague, made 
sore by the atterocities in Armenia, had lost his temper and 
taken a fall outta Abdul, whose uncle was supposed to be 
responsible for the murders. The uncle was one of my 
touches. I read in the paper where some bird by the name 
of Abdul was mixed up in the ruckus some way or other, 
and I figure he must be a relative of the wrestler, being 
they have the same name, me not knowing then that 
Abduls in Turkey is as thick as Mikes in Ireland. 

““Where’s Armenia?”’ says MeTague to me. 

“Some place in Africa,’’ I tells him. “For Pete’s sake, 
don’t you go talking to the reporters or you’ll ball every- 
thing up with your ignorance.” 


When He Gets Near Us He Takes a Long Look at The Eel and Busts Out Laughing 


By Sam Hellman 


Three Times He Pulls This Stuff 


I’m just telling you this| 
you what a flat tire this 
You’d think any school ki} 
know where Armenia was} 
they was dishing out brains McTague musta been}, 
out the window watching a parade, but the bo| 
wrestle. On the square, he could. | 

We packed ’em in up in Alton and everythir 
lovely. All the fish were yelling their heads off for }} 
and when he planted the Turk’s shoulders to the} 
10:14, seh} 
time, the m| 


proposition, 
next day a} 


In the next week the newspapers finds out they; 
wrong about Abdul. He ain’t no Turk a-tall } 
Armenian, and lots of his folks has been bumped} 
just as soon as he gets his honor back by flopping M 
he’s going home to fight for his country. In bs 
McTague I apologizes and everything is sitting pr 
another meeting with Abdul’s turn to win. | 

The debate calls for two throws outta three. 
agreement The Eel wins the first fall with a half 
in about thirty minutes and gets a big hand 4 
sardines. Abdul cops the second, and by this tim 
so good on account of being a Armenian that thi: 
whoops it up for him. ‘ 

According to the dope sheet we is going to give t} 
a run for their money on the last tussle, which i 
nearly a hour before The Eel takes the count. Wé 
wrestle around for a while pulling a lotta pretty st! 
don’t mean nothing. Then the row gets warm and| 
slip it to The Eel for his grand imitation. He a 
Turk all around the ring and you can see Abdul’s 
tired and worried. His manager, too, gives me the i 
a question mark in it. The act don’t call for no ret 
stuff so early in the proceedings and I try to fi 
Tague for a tip-off to slow up. He pipes my sigrt 
don’t pay no attention. All of a sudden The Ee} 
strangle hold on Abdul. They wasn’t barred in the: 
Boy, I never knew that a guy’s tongue was morel 
foot long, but they must grow a lot bigger in Turk’ 

Some suspicions that I got a few days before cor 
tome. Iseen McTague slip a bale of jack to the cif 
at the hotel, and like a sucker I didn’t g. 
I’m hep now, though. So is Abdaia 

“Double-crosser!’’ he yelps at me, nd 
ing where he is at. | 
The Turk is near wes 

s . 


time and The Eel just 
harder. Well, in a few ' 
Abdul passes out. McTagt 
wait for no congratulations |) 
ing, but beats it to his ( 
room. Most of the gang is ¢) 
with the result, but the spo 
was supposed to be in on tt! 
yells murder. The Turk’s m! 
starts toward me, but I ain’t? 
for no argument, so I take | 
sneak outta the building al 
foots it to the hotel. The Ee, 
his room. He greets mewitl 
“You played hell,” says 
“How come?” says he. 
grand ain’t to be kicked dow 
“You bet that?” I asks. 
didn’t you let me in, you ? 
crosser?’’ ¢£ 
“Can them rough words,” 
McTague. “A guy don’t } 
be on the square with a boz# 
folks bumped off a lotta’ 
Africa, does he?” 
The door slams open ani 
a bell-hop, all excited. | 
“Beat it quick,’ he! 
“They is a gang on the way '§ 
to knock your blocks off. Bi 
Wilson is with ’em.” 


nough for me. Bad Jack’d just as soon 
at, and I knows he got a hefty trim- 
double-cross. They ain’t no fire es- 
they is a rope tied to the floor near the 
I heaves it out. ‘Come on, kid,” I 
\Let’s beat it while we’re all in one piece.” 
ue don’t need no urgings and his dogs 
my face while we slides down to the 
cky for us they ain’t no one there and 
round to a dark alley. 

jo I collect my jack?” asks The Eel. 

3 easy,” says I. “You don’t. You're 
wskin’s air tight right now.” 

*t say nothing for a while. 

2 do we go from here?” he asks finally. 
rmenia,” I comes back, sarcastic, “to 
1 babies you is so cuckoo about.” 


i 


{E as a goat about getting a reputation 
yuble-crosser hung onto me without no 
jine and without no jack to kill the sting, but I 
ance of cashing in on The Eel, and decides to 
: promises to be on the square with me from now 
fifty-fifty divy on all take-downs, me handling 


ld you before, McTague is a real snappy wres- 
figures he can flop anybody around his weight, 
about a hundred and sixty pounds, and we can 
re a little money honest, which, after all, is as 
ny other kind of money. 

hat night we beats it across the river and hop a 
* Chicago. I got enough smackers in my jeans for 
ms, so we hit the Big Wind in style. But we ain’t 
-g ten minutes before I sees we ain’t gonna linger 
| the sport page of one of the rags I read a wild 
ut the double-cross in St. Louis and the mob 
ie hotel. I slip the sheet to The Eel without no 


s a rotten picture of me,” says he, handing it 


the yarn,”’ I tells him. 

‘finds out that he can’t, having quit school when 
5 diploma from the kindergarten. So I spills the 
him and he looks kinda pleased, figuring it’s grand 
'and something to write home about. On the 
et with the St. Louis yarn is a item about a 
tournament to be pulled in a couple of weeks, and 
3d pink to see that my old pal, Jerry Slavens, is 
| chief Hottentot of the layout. 

wreakfast I breezes over to see him. 

/”’ says I, “have you got room in that fuss you’re 
bull off for the classiest hundred-and-sixty-pound 
in the profesh?”’ 

», please,’’ invites Slavens. 

’ Treplies, kinda hesitating, ‘‘it was Eel McTague, 
” rt 


tabs a newspaper off his desk. 

Ao, not, never,” says he. ‘‘What are you trying 
*ab an honest graft? We run the game on the 
phere. Outta my house.” 

’ I jeers, “I suppose that chunk of ice on your 
tas earned by the sweat of your eyebrows. Who 
ing? I been bulled by bull fighters.” 

a here,”’ says he, kinda sore. ‘‘ We don’t pull any 
josses around here anyhow. When a cuckoo says 
)so and so he does just so and so.” 

‘about the public?” I asks. 


THE 


All of a Sudden The Eel Gets a 


Strangle Hold on Abdul, 


“Where do they come in?” he comes back, surprised. 
“They just beg to be frisked, and I ain’t got the heart to 
turn ’em down.” 

Then I tells him that me and The Eel are down to the 
cloth and need a stake quick. I offer to change McTague’s 
name, dye his hair black, and break his nose if necessary 
to disguise him, but Slavens don’t budge. 

“Not a chance, Twin,” says he. ‘‘The game here’s a 
little shaky as it is, and a stunt like you babies pulled in 
St. Louis would just about cave in the doll house. Mc- 
Tague has wrestled around here and the sports would tin- 
can me out of the pastime and just when the gravy is 
being passed around. Why don’t you grab yourself a boat 
and take a shot at Australia and Honolulu and them 
places? Manila, too. They tell me the stuff’s going big in 
them parts. In a few months the St. Louis racket will blow 
over and you can breeze back into the game here.” 

“Sounds all right,”’ says I, “but ——” 

“Here,” cuts in Jerry, digging into his pocket and pull- 
ing a roll that would gag an alligator. “I ain’t forgot how 
you staked me out in Frisco.”’ He peels off twenty hundred- 
case notes and slips ’em to me. ‘‘Pay me back when you 
get your first million.” 

The Eel’s kinda glad to take the trip. He ain’t got no 
more idea where Manila is than I got about Hinstein’s law 
of relations, but somebody told him once that travel was 
broadening and he figures he’d like to put a little more 
weight in his shoulders. 

“Ts Manila any place near Armenia?” he asks me. 

“Sure,”’ I tells him. “‘ We’ll run over there some morning 
before breakfast.’’ The poor cuckoo don’t know that the 
two dumps is at the least a hundred miles apart. I don’t 
kid him no more, figuring it’s a shame for a educated guy 
like me to hop on a bird that can’t even read no sport news. 

Well, they don’t nothing happen on the trip until we gets 
to Honolulu, and then nothing don’t happen. Whoever 
slipped Slavens the dope that the Pacific Ocean 
was crazy about wrestling musta been crazy 


“He Say Him Weak Girl. No Can Wrestle With Strong Mans”’ 
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with hooch. They ain’t even heard of the sport. We hung 
around a few days trying to get the American Club to put 
on a match, but they ain’t nothing stirring. They is willing 
to get excited about boxing, so I tells ’em I’m a fighter, 
which was the truth oncet, and they frame a milly for me. 
The bozo they shove against me is just about as rotten as 
me, but we manages to get through five rounds before our 
wind gives out. For the battle I get a hundred smackers, 
about one smacker for every smack in the 
jaw I took. It ain’t much money, but the 
roll’s getting so poor it don’t care who 
comes calling. 

From Honolulu we goes to New Zea- 
land, where we gets our first match, a 
catch-as-catch-can argument with a fat- 
head called Bombardier McGinnis. If 
he’s a wrestler I’m a boy soprano. The 
Eel makes a sucker outta him in no time 
a-tall, but they ain’t enough money in the 
house to buy a pound of ice from an Es- 
kimo. Them sports down in Auckland is 
got one-way pockets lined with fishhooks 
and the national pastime must be put and 
take with the put feature cut out. I tells 
an American living down there—on a bet, 


zor. I guess—that we only got two hundred 
~“8e%. fish outta the fuss and he says to keep 


7 still or we’ll start a run on the banks. 


The further we goes the sadder it gets. 
In Australia we stuck around for a couple 
of months and snag four or five matches, but they get 
bigger gates in America for pingpong games. A lad tips 
us off that Manila is the place where they give twenty- 
dollar-bill showers for wrestlers. We never has a chance 
to find out. 

When we gets to the island they is a smallpox scare 
working overtime and everything is closed tight. By this 
time the roll is down to a whisper and we ain’t got enough 
jack to stick around until things open up again or enough 
for a couple of tickets home. I’m figuring what to do next 
when I run into Jim Tanner, a feller I used to know in my 
old fight days. He’s running a saloon in Manila and with 
my foot on the rail I spills my hard-luck story. 

“Can this baby of yours really wrestle?”’ asks Tanner. 

“He can throw his weight in wildeats,”’ I tells him. 

“How many wildcats is that?” Jim asks. 

“A hundred and sixty pounds’ worth.” 

Tanner shakes his head. 

“A little light,’”’ says he. 

“Listen here,’ I comes back; “if you knows where we 
can get a match don’t let the weight worry you. The 
bigger they are the easier they strangle. What you got 
under them bangs of yourn?”’ 

“‘Eiver hear of Yolo?”’ asks Tanner. 

“No,” admits. ‘‘ What is it—a game or a drink?” 

“Tt’s a island,’ Jim explains, “about three hundred 
miles west of here. It’s run by a Sultan who’s nutty on 
wrestling and he don’t care none 
how much jack he dissipates on it. 
If your boy’s real good you can 
make a prominent piece of change.” 

“Tell me some more,” I urges. 
“Tt sounds like a soft spot.” 

“But it ain’t,’” says Tanner. 
“Down there they don’t figure a 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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HEN you 
Uryvart!o 
solve the 


puzzle of Chinese 
politics you soon 
discover that 
you are dealing 
with a proposi- 
tion about as 
stable as quick- 
silver. The program of today is almost invariably 
the wreck of tomorrow. With the human element it 
is no less baffling, because corrupt intrigue under- 
mines most leaders almost before they have time to 
proclaim their newborn authority. One reason why 
stabilization halts is that selfish individualism usually 
overcomes national loyalty. 


Wu Ting:fang 


The Plaything of Destiny 


HEN a patriot does arise he must develop ex- 

traordinary qualities of resiliency and become a 
sort of human rubber ball that can rebound with 
every blow. Such is the type of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who 
has been the prize pawn in the shifting game of 
Chinese government. Father of the republic, twice 
president, and generally regarded as the Mazzini of 
the nation, he is, with the possible exception of Wu 
Pei-fu, hero of the latest civil war, the one consistent 
idealist in a public life that has been a continuous 
exemplification of the fine art of the double cross. 
Likewise he is the one living Celestial whose name is 
really known to Americans. Li Hung-chang and 
Wu Ting-fang were fairly familiar to us, the former 
mainly because of an insatiate curiosity that has be- 


Sun Yat-sen and 


Ze} ADOAR FB 
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Dr. and Mrs. Sun Yat«sen 


November ; 


government in 
China. In less 
than a month 
what seemed to 
be a forlorn hope 
turned almost 
overnight into an 
actuality. At the 
time I write this 
article, which is 
at the end of August, Sun Yat-sen has not 
ceived the indorsement of Wu Pei-fu, who h} 
balance of power at Peking, but may become 
president of an actually united China. Li Yu), 
has announced that he is willing to abdieat) 
favor. 1 
No other Oriental of his day has had a a 
packed with political and other vicissitudes 
Yat-sen. Romance, adventure and the thrill 
incessant physical hazard mingle in it. He ha} 
fugitive with a price upon his head. On onet 
he was kidnaped in the heart of London and Ii 
tive for weeks. 
Devoted to his purpose with a tenacity mo} 
ern than Eastern, he fas been able to survives 
of the astonishing loyalty that he seems ti 
among his followers. Whatever happens—are 
thing is possible in China— Doctor Sun, if he]} 
continue to be’a vital factor. One thing is f 
there can be no unification without his asser 


Sun Fo, Mayor of Can 


. A Close:Up of Doctor Sun 


HAD the good fortune to see this unusua} 
ality at close range and in dramatic cireun} 


come almost historic, and the other by virtue of mention Sun Yat-sen’s name, therefore, people at once Far up in the north of Kwang-tung, at the head} 
his service as Minister to Washington. When you realize that it is that of a man who, for a decade at least, of his military expedition, I sat with him for hc 
has loomed large in China news and action. stifling night in an ancient yamen, which is a pal| 

If ever a human being was the plaything of destiny that by high officials. Troops literally armed to the ti 
person is Sun Yat-sen. Most conspicuous Chinese have rounded us, for his life, as always, was in danger. ‘j 
their brief hour and succumb, seldom to rise again. Sun other person present was his wife, who has been| 


Yat-sen seems to thrive on hardship. When I left 
China early in June he was President of the South- 
ern Government and leading an expedition against 
the North. While I was at sea he was deposed by 
a counter-revolution, instigated by his former lieu- 
tenant, Gen. Chen Chiung-ming, and forced to flee 
to one of his warships. Hemmed in by enemies on 
all sides, he sought sanctuary on a British gunboat 
and was conveyed to Hong-Kong. A week 
later he turned up at Shanghai, still proclaim- 
ing himself head of the only constitutional 


Chinese Passage Boats on the Pearl River 


stant comrade of all his troubles and triumphs. | 
a fresh civil war had marked him for a victim. ’ 
fortnight he was a fugitive. In an environment ' 
the atmosphere of feudal days he told me of hi 
tions for a peaceful, pacified and developed Cl 
was like a scene out of a story, and one of the mq 
orable experiences of a trip crammed with unfc; 
contacts. 

Aside from Doctor Sun’s swift emergence fr 
collapse to commanding national authority aga’ 
are many reasons why this is an opportune mo! 


he man and his cause. The so-called Southern 
jent, organized by Doctor Sun as a protest 
the Northern militarists who made a joke of 
stitution, was made possible by the Cantonese, 
wulate the rich province of Kwang-tung, the 
f which is Canton. Ninety-five per cent of the 
in America—and the same proportion holds 
» world over—are Cantonese. They are the 
t adventurers of the nation and the best 
,, mentally and physically, to deal with their 
d and with the alien. Canton was the first 
port to be opened to the foreigner, and the 
, of the city, which is one of the most pictur- 
the world, early broadened their vision and 
d their business sense. 

yer you find an outstanding Chinese merchant 
set him down as a Cantonese, and rarely go 
[hey dominate the internal and the external 
the country. 

too, there is a bigger fact of peculiar interest 
eans. After Shanghai and Tientsin, Canton 
> largest economic possibility for our trade. 
s located only eighty miles from Hong-Kong, 
ie British commercial strongholds in the Far 
uerican business men must buck John Bull at 
bs At the present time practically all our 
. Canton must be transshipped at Hong-Kong 

authority. 

»sarl River connects the two ports, but it is not 
: for big cargo ships all the way. Doctor Sun’s 
redge the only shallow part has been frowned 
+ the British because it will sidetrack Hong- 
ney have made the same objection to the com- 
\f the Hankow-Canton Railway, which would 
Canton a new economic prestige. As a result, 
yhree-quarters as much to ship merchandise 
lekoue to Canton as it does from the Pacific 
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Here Kong. These facts, however, will be dealt 
}: on in this article. The point I want to empha- 
jis that Canton—and this has come to mean the 
jsen cause—has a definite practical interest for us 
yn the political ramifications. 


Sun’s Adventure in London 


‘annot measure Sun Yat-sen’s new importance or 
) ciate what he said to me without getting a bird’s- 
\f his crowded career up to the time that destiny 
(2 set him in the path to power. It will also enable 
\llow subsequent events in China, because he not 
tip the original constitutional structure upon which 
jn must be reared but remains the key to the 


i 1installment 
1,2, for history 
the interval 
1 ticles. The 
ys plastic as 
Dore. 

1)onventional 
vee details 


‘it concerned, 
i Sun is fifty- 
wold, a native 
ieee, and a 
i »ctor by pro- 
, vingstudied 
iti and Hong- 

Te told me 
S. boy he was 
(by the ac- 
Che life of the 
liveror Yu, one 
ree elected 
*€ juries ago by 
de, and who 
hiirst apostles 
he democracy. 

‘tutors was 
re of the Tai- 


@overed the 


sesides, in writing about China politics you must 


One of Canton’s Busy Old Streets 


plot many of the Sun adherents were arrested and be- 
headed. Sun escaped to England by way of the United 
States. It was while in London in the late ’90’s that he 
had the adventure that might have been taken from the 
pages of a thriller. Because the real facts are so little 
known I shall tell the story in detail. 

One Sunday morning Sun Yat-sen was on his way to 
church—some years previously he had become a Chris- 
tian—when he was accosted in Portland Square by a fel- 
low countryman, who asked him if he would like to have 
a cup of tea. He acquiesced and was led into what looked 
to him to be an ordinary London residence. As soon as he 
started to leave he was told that he was in the Chinese 
Legation, and a prisoner. Without further ado he was 
locked in the garret. Fortunately, he was allowed to keep 
his fountain pen and money. 


Boat Population and the Water Front at Canton 
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One window of the room.overlooked the street. Sun 
at once wrote notes on scraps of paper telling of his in- 
carceration and threw them out, hoping that some 
passer-by would pick them up. After two weeks had 
passed without response he said to himself, “If people 
overlook scraps of paper they will not overlook money.” 
He therefore wrote a message on a five-pound note and 
cast it out. Still there was no action. When he had 
used up the last of his money he became desperate. He 
had ascertained that the Chinese who brought him food 
was a Christian. Finally he said to the man, “ We are 
both Christians and we both believe in the Golden 
Rule. I want you to take a note for me to my friend 
Doctor Cantlie’’—his preceptor at Hong-Kong—‘“‘ and 
he will effect my release.’”’ Touched by the appeal, the 
servant conveyed the note that night to Cantlie, who 
requested the British Foreign Office to demand the 
prisoner’s release. After much parleying he was liber- 
ated in the proverbial nick of time, since it developed 
that the Chinese Legation had booked passage for him 
back to China on a Chinese ship, as a dangerous lunatic. 
He would never have got home alive. 


The Revolt Against Peking 


UN YAT-SEN now traveled throughout the world, 
welding the antidynastic movement into a working 
organization. In 1911, while he was in America, the 
discovery of one of his bomb factories at Wuchang 
uncovered the scheme, and the revolution was precipi- 
tated prematurely. With the conversion and aid of Li 
Yuan-hung, now President of China, who was then a 
brigadier general in the regular army, the imperial 
troops were defeated, and the Chinese republic came 
into being, for a provisional government was estab- 
lished at Nanking. On January 1, 1912, Sun Yat-sen, 
who had returned to China, was elected president by 
a national assembly composed of delegates from all parts 
of China, which convened at Nanking. This body drew up 
the skeleton of a constitution for the country. 

With the abdication of the Manchusin 1912, Sun Yat-sen 
abdicated in favor of Yuan Shih-kai, who was at heart an 
imperialist. During the same year the first Chinese 
parliament was elected and in 1913 made further progress 
with the constitution. I refer to this body because it is 
today the storm center of the whole muddled Chinese situ- 
ation. When Yuan Shih-kai wanted to jam through the 
Reorganization Loan of 1913 he dissolved this parliament 
so as to have a free hand. He got the money and, as I 
indicated in the previous article, used it to advance his 
own interests. Upon Li Yuan-hung’s accession to the 
presidency after Yuan Shih-kai’s death in 1916, he recalled 
parliament, but soon afterwards dismissed it. : 

It was this dismis- 
sal, coupled with the 
election of a new par- 
liament named and 
dominated by the 
Northern militarists, 
that led Sun Yat-sen 
to revolt against Pe- 
king. There were two 
causes: Then, as now, 
he regarded the par- 
liament elected in 1912 
as the only legal legis- 
lative body; the other 
cause was that the 
militarist parliament 
named Hsu Shih- 
chang president. Up 
to Hsu’s retirement 
last June, Sun insisted 
that he was a bogus 
executive, since he had 
been named by an il- 
legal assembly. 

When Sun’s second 
revolution failed, in 
1917, he formed the 
Kuomintang, or Na- 
tionalist Party, which 
set up shop at Canton, 
and the Southern Pro- 
visional Government 
was the result. Sun 
invited the dismissed 
parliament to gather 
about him, and many 
flocked to his stand- 
ard. At first the 
Southern Government 
was administered by 
seven men, including 
Sun Yat-sen and Wu 
Ting-fang. In1919 one 

(Continued on 
Page 98) 
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The Surplus Labor Fallacy 


HERE seems to be a rather numerous company of 

employers and influential corporation managers who 
are at no pains to conceal their belief that industrial condi- 
tions are never really satisfactory except when there is a 
considerable supply of surplus labor that may be drawn 
upon to increase working forces without much competitive 
bidding for its services. 
* If high return on invested capital over a comparatively 
short span of years were the only consideration involved 
the exponents of this theory might make out a fairly good 
case, always supposing it possible to ignore the hardships 
of the unemployed during periods of industrial depression 
and the reaction of those hardships upon society in general. 
But the world has learned by bitter experience that wide- 
spread unemployment cannot be ignored, or even willfully 
tolerated, for the sake of some supposed advantage it may 
bring to the few. Slowly but rather definitely we have 
come to realize that what we call the economics of our 
national life is not a group of unrelated problems laid out 
in neat and orderly rows, but a hodgepodge pile of jack- 
straws, so crisscrossed and interlaced and upended that it 
is impossible to hook out a given unit for individual solu- 
tion without causing an earthquake that would jar apart 
the whole fabric. That is the reason why we find the recti- 
fication of economic injustices such a slow and painful 
process. We cannot attack them directly and immediately. 
We must first struggle through long periods of uphill work 
that consists in the abandonment of our inherited concep- 
tions of the nature and rights of common labor and the 
working out and acceptance of a new set of principles more 
in harmony with the new standards and the new conscience 
of a changed world. 

Some three years ago the dock labor of Great Britain 
was performed under very much the same conditions that 
the reactionaries would like to see prevalent in American 
industry. That is to say, there were, under normal condi- 
tions, plenty of idle hands, unemployed workmen so near 
starvation that the transport interests could hire them at 
a pitifully low wage and lay them off.at will. The supply 
of dock labor was so much greater than the normal demand 
that the smallest sum which would buy enough victuals 
and drink to keep the human machine in motion was the 
measure of the wage offered and, perforce, accepted. 
These conditions culminated in the great dockyards strike 
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of 1919. For weeks British shipping was hamstrung, and it 
was not until the early part of 1920, when a general tie-up 
was threatened, that the government, at the request of the 
transport workers, appointed a commission of inquiry 
upon which employers and employed were equally repre- 
sented. The venerable Lord Shaw, of Dunfermline, the 
great Scotch jurist, was made president of that body. 

The majority report of Lord Shaw’s commission re- 
ceived some passing comment upon this side of the water; 
but its notable value as a clear and high-minded analysis 
of certain industrial principles and relationships was not, 
perhaps, made fully apparent. Certain significant para- 
graphs discussing the effects of the permanent existence of 
large bodies of unemployed labor are peculiarly worthy of 
quotation at this time: 

The Court is of opinion that labor frequently or con- 
stantly unemployed is injurious to the interests of the 
workers, the ports, and the public, and that it is discredit- 
able tosociety. It undermines all security, and is apt to un- 
dermine all self-respect upon the workers’ part. It is only 
among those who have sunk very far and whom the system 
itself may have demoralized that it can be accepted as a 
working substitute for steady and assured employment. 
In one sense it is a convenience to authorities and em- 
ployers, whose requirements are at the mercy of unem- 
ployment which can be readily tapped as the need emerges 
for a labor supply. If men were merely the spare parts of 
an industrial machine, this callous reckoning might be 
appropriate; but society will not tolerate much longer the 
continuance of the employment of human beings on 
those lines. 

The system of casualization must, if possible, be torn up 
by the roots. It is wrong. And the one issue is as to what 
practical means can be adopted of readily providing 
labor while avoiding cruel and unsocial conditions. 

- Equally forthright and unequivocal is the language of the 
commission giving its views of what constitutes a proper 


standard of living: 

The true and substantial case presented by the dockers 
was based upon a broad appeal for a better standard of 
living. What is a better standard of living? By this is not 
meant a right to have merely a subsistence allowance, in 
the sense of keeping the soul and body of the worker 
together, but a right to have life ordered upon a higher 
standard, with full regard to those comforts and decencies 
which are promotive of better habits, which give a chance 
for the development of a greater sense of self-respect, and 
which betoken a higher regard for the place occupied by 
these workers in the scheme of citizenship. The Court did 
not discourage this view; on the contrary, it approved of 
it; and it is fair to the Port Authorities and employers to 
say that its soundness was not questioned. In the opinion 
of the Court the time has gone past for assessing the value 
of human labor at the poverty line. 


Though these utterances bear upon the principlesinvolved 
in a particular labor war, they are general in their applica- 
tion. Their frank recognition of facts that the reactionaries 
of all countries would prefer to deny or to ignore makes 
them to a high degree courageous and commendable. 


Government Trading Monopolies 


HUNDRED years ago all good democrats, or demo- 
A cratic republicans, as they were called in the United 
States, all good philosophical radicals, as the reformers 
of the same type were called in England, had unlimited 
confidence in the common people. Once they were edu- 
cated and knowledge placed within the reach of all, no 
limit could be set to the moral perfectibility of mankind or 
to its capacity for self-government. We have been dis- 
illusioned, but there is no need to despair. At its worst a 
genuine democracy is better than tyranny or oligarchy. 
If things go wrong they can be righted without violence 
by the ballot box. 

But the hopes of a rapid improvement in the art of 
government, it must be confessed, entertained by states- 
men and political thinkers like Jefferson, Kant, Bentham, 
Madison or John Stuart Mill—to say nothing of the 
French Encyclopedists—have been disappointed. Lord 
Bryce’s last work on democracy is not altogether cheerful. 
When you have made the world safe for democracy by 
extinguishing hereditary rule the devil you had thought 
to exorcise reappears in representative institutions. In 
many cases all the worst features of the old tyranny— 
bureaucracy, militarism, corruption—are found to have 


November 


survived. Only a new face has been put on the ¢ 
ing, and the cynic is constrained to repeat Pope! 


couplet: 
a For forms of government let fools conta 


Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 


Yet there is much wisdom in the saying t 
government, if accompanied by publicity and a f; 
is better than good government. For men must le 
citizens. Citizenship is a part, perhaps the best 
education. To overthrow a tyrant is comparatiy 
To protect individual freedom from the tyranny ¢ 
ties, to protect property from pillage by ignora 
gogues, or business from a meddlesome and 9) 
bureaucracy, is a far more difficult task, requirins 
vigilant public spirit, not merely an occasional 
cence at elections. q 

Government trading offers a good example of ¢ 
imminent dangers that beset a modern demoer 
most every state in Europe is overgoverned. ' 
is becoming true of America. When there is 
misery what can be more natural than that kin 
whose hearts are bigger than their heads, shou 
the virtues of independence and thrift and er 
state assistance whenever they see poverty and} 
What more natural than that the multitude sho 
and that able-bodied men, instead of seeking 
ment, should prefer to live upon public chi 
doles? 

Nor can we be surprised that state officials | 
more and more money drawn from the pocke’ 
payers into the public exchequer. The salari 
chief bureaucrats are apt to rise as a departm| 
and there is a good deal of quiet patronage for fj) 
poor relations. A minister who enlarges his depii 
always popular with the civil service. So by de) 
ation reaches its limit. Then comes borrowing. | 
credit of the state is exhausted. The paper mir 
work, and society is ruined. 

The argument for state trading advanced by) 
is familiar to everybody—the cruelty of compe; 
unequal distribution of wealth, the unfairne 
market price, the absurdity of paying an arti 
work is light and enjoyable so much more tha, 
cleaner, a bricklayer, a miner or a mill hand. 
over whom the doctrines of Marx exercise nc! 
used to be impressed by the profits of post off 
tobacco factories, state railways, and the like. I 
this sort of argument was skillfully presente 
Fabian leader, Mr. Sidney Webb, who profes) 
able to show in a pamphlet issued not long ago) 
mous funds could be provided for the public pur) 
any loss or injustice to individuals by the natica 
of all sorts of undertakings. He pointed tol 
derful success of shipping control, food contri 
manner of other things, hitherto pertaining | 
enterprise, which had been taken over by the sti 
the war. For a year or so after the Armistice ti 
seemed to be capturing a large minority, if not 
of the people. | 

Then suddenly the British nation began to a, 
its dreams. The socialist Utopia that was to )l 
war began to dissolve. The prosperity bubé 
High taxes remained. Discontent spread. As 
accounts came to be examined and criticized 
the street began to discover that government t| 
fraud and a delusion. Some of the govern ne 
established during the war may have been ] 
economic necessities, but British business men ¥ 
mous against their continuance; and blundei 
being uncovered. 

In practice government officials and govern 
ants are unfitted to manage business. 
had to earn their livelihood by results. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mn 


prohibiting competition. All the state railways 
are now adding to the public deficits. 


astrous that Lenine himself is said to have re 
Marx to the shelf. 
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_ By Princess Cantacuzene, Countess Spéransky, née Grant 


3 sitting in the chancery of the German Embassy 
aris the other day, asking some questions of one of 
secretaries. 

we give letters to no one to pass our customs 
_that is, since the war. But you will have no 
No one who goes merely traveling has difficulties 
any; only, of course, no exceptions can be made. 
ir passport is all right; nothing else needed unless 
2 jewelry that must be shown and registered. We 
lly attend to that for you if you will bring it 


iked the speaker, said I was taking no jewelry to 
y, as of course registering was a great bother; so 
wing all I had ina Paris bank. I heard traveling 
le troublesome, as Germany now did not care for 
+s; so I was only going for a short time and to 
there are so many fairy tales circulated about us 
't believe oneself any more. Ja wohl! You will 
trouble whatsoever, and the passport needs no 
visa.” 


Reparations 

, . 

I expressed thanks to the big clumsy young sec- 
ary, who clicked his heels together, and the inter- 
3 over. I had escaped the vast crowds and long 
in the passport room downstairs, and for that I 
teful; but I knew traveling in Germany was as 
ited as everywhere else. 

advances into Europe one necessarily grows more 
‘e depressed. Grave conditions everywhere, eco- 
‘ad political; distress of all the nations, who face 
culties generally with a sort of desperate patience; 


: 


efforts of the various governments zigzagging from one 
policy to another—all these weigh on one’s mind. 

American travelers look at all this turmoil for a few 
weeks, and sympathy is the feeling of which they are 
chiefly conscious, whether the victims they observe are of 
the Allied or the enemy nations. 

France, working as she does over her reconstruction, 
wins my deep esteem, and all who go through her devas- 
tated zone feel Germany must pay for the damage done 
there. No doubt of that at all. But when and how and to 
what figure must Germany pay, and what must she live 
through to create resources from which to pay are terribly 
vital questions. What are her government and people 
doing? All I had heard of these matters in France had 
roused my curiosity, and I was glad to have an opportunity 
to see for myself what was happening in Germany and 
how the people lived; to hear what they thought of the 
world outside and of 
their own plight, and 
how they were facing 
the painful period of 
reconstruction which is 
so far from over yet. 


THEORY VERSUS FACT 


It isn’t difficult to take a fair point of view towards 
people who are suffering keenly, and I felt I could listen 
to the Germans’ troubles with due sympathy. I had had 
a few real friends among them in old days, and I have 
traveled in Germany a good deal; and though as a race 
they never to my mind had the charm of the Latins and 
Slavs, they had shown certain fine qualities—discipline, 
organization, thrift and cleanliness, the love of law and 
order, industry and patience, honesty and patriotism— 
which compelled sincere esteem. I was curious to see if 
they had kept these through the years, and I knew I could 
admire such things, whatever I might feel about what they 
have done to us in Russia. I started out towards Berlin, 
after ten long years, with some trepidation. 


Frontier Formalities 


NYONE crossing from France into Germany who wishes 
to do it easily and comfortably should avoid the trip I 
took. I felt well repaid, however, for my extra trouble by 
the glimpse this path gave me of the ordinary native 
traveler. It was a clean little frontier town I went through, 
with a rough station. Our passports and baggage had to 
be examined, of course; but 
we were only a few people and 
I think I was the only foreign 
citizen. My passport created 
a sensation, as it always does. 
I had to make the usual expla- 
nations about being a Russian 
subject, yet being born in 
America, and about the double 
name which figures on 
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SUPPOSING — That Sam Gompers, Assisted by Frank Morrison, James Duncan, Daniel J. Tobin and Matthew Woll, Decided to “‘Say It With Music’’ 


Song of the Skirt 


ITH fingers weary and worn, 
With her face in a fearful frown, 


A woman sat with some womanly rags, 


Letting her dresses down. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
Though her pride it deeply hurts, 
She can’t buy all new clothes at once 
So she has to lengthen her skirts. 


Work, work, work, 
On the skirts that are too short; 
Work, work, work, 
On Trotteur and Tailleur and Sport; 
And it’s oh, to be a Turk 
Or a Fiji or Eskimo, 
Where never skirts can go up or down, 
For there are no skirts to go. 


Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
With neither art nor skill; 
Press, press, press, 
But the fold shows plainly still! 
Hem, ruffle and band— 
Band, ruffle and hem— 
But you can’t put on a Spanish flounce, 
For nobody uses them! 


Oh, man, who made the styles 
With silhouettes and curves, 
It isn’t satin you’re wearing out, 
But weary women’s nerves. 
Plait, ruffle and tuck, 
Fringe, facing and braid; 
If only skirts would jerk up and down 
Like a patent roller shade! 


Stitch, stretch, snip, 
My effort never flags. 
And what are its wages? A last year’s 
style 
Or a lot of made-over rags! 
A pieced-out drop or a let-down top— 
Too short, too scant, too spare; 
And it shows my shank till a shadow 
I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


Oh, but to wear the gowns 
That left my ankles free! 
My legs dolled up in silken hose, 
And my skirts up to my knee. 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel 
Before I knew the woes of a skirt 
That tangles round my heel! 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With countenance angry and red, 
A woman sat by her womanly rags 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Snip, stitch, press— 
She sewed with an angry spurt; 
On her cheek a flush, in her eye a glint, 
And in language really unfit to print, 
She sang of her short old skirt! 


—Carolyn Wells. 


Have You Ever Made Anything Hum? 


Make things hum! That’s the way I bega 


another thing I did was to hit nails on the head. | 


C. Wilbur Slemp’s Virile Story of How He Found 
a Way to Make the Tooth Powder That Doesn’t 
Fall on the Brush Work for Him 


out of ruts. 


I hit every nail I saw right spang on the head! 4 
Every time I felt I was in a rutIg 
it, even if it meant getting into another. And { 


ELL, sir, I can’t remember the time when I wasn’t forty-two, I am the owner of a chain of grocery sti: 
making something hum! I was always a bright little here to the coast. But this I will say—if it had | 
fellow, and a noticing one, so it didn’t take me long to for tooth powder and my dear old mother’s fai 
realize that one of the greatest wastes of modern civiliza- I should not be where I am today. Wherever that 


tion was the amount of tooth powder lost daily down 
the drains of the American home. Did you, Mr. Yankee 
Magazine Reader, ever stop to think what the tooth 
powder that misses your brush twice every day—I hope— 
could do if you gave it a chance? No, sir, I bet you didn’t! 
But I did! And that’s the reason why today I am writing 


—Katharine I 


Alice in Normatcy 


S ALICE approached the stately white color, 
sion she saw her old friend, the White Knigh 


this article in the Yankee Magazine, and you, stuck in the ing on the porch. He no longer had on his fantast 


mud on life’s highway, are only reading it! If you are. 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 
“‘Now I Want You to Come Down Off Your High Horse. Ever Since That City Girl 
Boarder Called You a Quaint Character You Ain't Been Fit to Live With”’ 


but wore instead a sedate black frock coat and | 


pearl gray trousers. | 
His silver hair and his bus! 
eyebrows gave him a most disti 
appearance. 
“Tf you have the proper mi 
Alice reflected, “‘the part plays ’ 
Alice ascended the steps 2) 
stopped in amazement, for tt 
Knight was certainly acting mos’ 
On each shoulder he had place: 
bucket filled to the brim with w) 
he was trying to balance the 
strode in a dignified manner up ¢: 
the long white porch. Of course | 
quantities of water at each step; 
handsome kindly face wore a} 
puzzled expression. 4 
As the White Knight turned ¢ 
end of the porch he saw Alice, 
ping both buckets, and spillin’ 
water, he came forward and gri 
warmly. 
“It’s so good to see you!”! 
grasping her hand. | 
“We're just home folks ht 
know—just home folks.” | 
“What in the world were y! 
with those buckets?” Alice ask: 
The White Knight sighed. _ 
“Somehow I just can’t lea 
trick,” he answered rather wist 
“But what good is it afte) 
learned it?” Alice asked. 
The White Knight looked a 
surprise. , 
“Why, as soon as I’ve learne# 
do it,’”’ he said, ‘‘they’ll let me 
doing it for four years more.’ 
“And do you want to keep 
it?” she asked. | 
The White Knight did not an 
question, because at this point 
tion from the National Assoc 
Postage Stamp and Cigar Cow 
lectors came up the steps and hi 
forward to welcome them. _ 
“T’m so glad to see you!” 
as he shook hands with 


(Continued on Page 65. 
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. x mee Sy : 
_ What makes them so different? 


Why do people find Campbell’s Beans so i 
remarkably wholesome and easy to digest? i 
Because they are slow-cooked. Beans cooked i 


by the special Campbell’s method have an i 


unusually delicious flavor that you notice at | 
once and they are so easily digested that they | 
agree with everybody. Just wait till you taste | 
their wonderful tomato sauce! , 


12 cents a can i 
Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada i 
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woman.” And then, rather plaintively: 
“You understand?” 

And finally by way of chorus, their 
names rattling past his head too fast for 
Jeff to catch them, were those old types, 
those old familiar faces that are found in 
nearly every boarding house of any size— 
the thin man with the long reach, the fat 
man with the mechanical ears, the young 
man with the wet hair, the woman who 
dines in her hat, the woman who doesn’t 
approve of it, the strong silent man, the 
dieting man, and the proper woman who 
wears her glasses in such a manner that 
they pucker her nose and make her look as 
though she had just smelled fish. 

Jeff didn’t talk much. Instead he ate 
and listened, and tried to follow the others, 
though some of it was in a language that 
was hard to understand. 

“On a visit here, Mr. Williams?”’ asked 


Mr. Higgins once in his peevish manner. 
“No, sir, ” said Jeff. “I was thinking of 
staying.” 


“Going into business for yourself?” 

“T hardly know myself, yet. I thought 
I might be able to do a little trading,’’ he 
added after a thoughtful pause. 

“Trading? What do you mean, trad- 
ing?”’ 

Aunt Hattie was still possibly smarting a 
little because Jeff hadn’t told her more. 
“Back home, Mr. Williams has been very 
successful in trading in cows,’’ said she. 

They were all amused at this. 

“You won’t find many cows around 
here,” said Mr. Higgins. 

“No, sir,” said Jeff, blushing a little. 

“T heard a funny one today,” said Mr. 
Rundle, of the undertaking establishment. 
“Of course you’ve all heard of Ruby Ran- 
some?”’ 

Apparently they had. ‘‘ Why-y-y-y-y do 
they call her Ruby, though?” asked little 
Miss McGuinness from behind her pine- 


apple tree. ‘‘Is that her right name 
re-e-e-e-e-ally?”’ 

“No, no, my dear,” said Mr. Rundle, 
smiling at the parrots. ‘“‘It’s a name, like 


Diamond Brady. Pf! They call her Ruby 
because she always wears ’em. Wears ’em 
on her fingers, in her ears, on her bracelet. 
Pf! Why, some folks say they’ve even seen 
’em on her 

A cough from the proper woman caught 
him in time. 

“Pf! On her shoe buckles,’ he con- 
tinued with a solemn wink across the table. 
“Well, anyhow, about five years ago she 
took it into her head that the Ransome 
family ought to have just about the finest 
tombstone ever seen around New York. 
Posthumous pride. She isn’t the first one 
who has suffered with it, and I guess won’t 
be the last. Pf! She lives around the cor- 
ner from our place, and I suppose that’s 
how she happened to drop in and tell us 
what she wanted. She had a picture of an 
old Italian tomb and she wanted one like 
it—marble base as big as a garage, group 
of statuary on top. You know the kind 
I mean. We shopped around and got esti- 
mates and sketches and wash drawings; 
and finally Ruby picked out one that set 
her back nearly fifty thousand dollars for 
the carving alone. You can guess what the 
rest cost.” 

“Tt-tt-tt-tt!’’ said the business woman. 

“We handled the whole business for her,” 
continued Mr. Rundle. “‘Bought one of 
the finest sites in Brooklawn. Two head- 
stones that cost a thousand each. White- 
tiled vault. Everything. Pf! Not a bad 
old girl, you understand, but emotional. 
Very emotional. I can’t begin to tell you. 
You ought to have seen the inscriptions 
that she had upon that tombstone. Ran- 
some— Ransome—all over it in raised let- 
ters. Faithful husband—true friend—soul 
of honor—all that sort of thing. And now 
what do you think? Well, sir, I heard this 
morning that this faithful husband of hers, 
this true friend, this soul of honor, had 
just got a divorce in Paris; and if he’s as 
wise as they say he is he’s going to stay 
away from little Ruby till she gets over the 
shock—emotional!—I can’t begin to tell 
you!—or he’s going to need that wonder- 
ful tombstone a whole lot sooner than he 
thinks he is!”’ 

To Jeff, listening to this story of one of 
the modern Babylonians, it seemed as 
breathless a thing as he had ever heard, 
but the others merely listened to it as 
though their ears had long ago grown dull 
to such recitals. A few gave expression to 
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polite little snorts of glee, proving at least 
that they belonged to the so-called human 
race, and then the talk turned to something 
more important. 

“T see that Hornsby hit another home 


run today,” said the fat man with the 
mechanical ears. 
“That’s all right,’ said the dietitian. 


“Babe Ruth’ll beat him yet.” 

This lasted till the dessert was over and 
then Jeff went to the phone, which he had 
noticed in the hall. He had trouble at 
first in finding his number, but Mr. Rundle 
happened along and helped him. 

“Don’t go yet,” said Jeff, when he had 
found his number. ‘I want you to tell me 
something else, if you will.’’ Hastily turn- 
ing to the transmitter he continued, ‘‘ Hello, 
Miss Ballard? . Miss Adele Bal- 
lard? Well, this is Jeff Williams. 
: Yes, Jeff Williams—you remember 
this summer? . . . Yes, yes, from Beach 
Pond, that’s right. . . . You expect to be 
in this evening? Say! Can I—can 
I come over and see you for a little while? 
: Allright! Fine! . Ata quar- 
ter past eight! = EOURDELI 

He was smiling when he hung up the re- 
ceiver, but when he turned to the waiting 
Mr. Rundle he was serious enough. 

“That story you told us about the tomb- 
stone,” he began, ‘‘was it—was it really 
true?”’ 

“True?” repeated the other. ‘Pf! You 
bet your life it’s true! Why, I’ve got a 
picture of the whole thing somewhere up in 
my room if you’d like to see it.” 

If you had been there then you might 
have noticed a subtle change come over 
Jeff, a slight quickening of the breath, an 
almost imperceptible drooping of the eye- 
lids—the air of one who after many turns 
is on his native heath again and knows 
every twist of the road. 

“Do you know—I think you're trying to 
fool me—just because I come from the 
country,” said he. 

“Fool you?” puffed Mr. Rundle. ‘Ha! 
You come upstairs and see!”’ 


Iv 


ACK at Beach Pond, Jeff had more 

than once vaguely disturbed himself 
with the thought that when he arrived in 
New York the people there would over- 
shadow him; and if upon reaching Broad- 
way he had found that every woman was 
young and beautiful, and every man blasé 
and clever, it wouldn’t have greatly sur- 
prised him. Yes, blasé and clever he had 
more than half expected the men to be, 
with manners that a Chesterfield might 
have envied and that graceful assurance 
which comes only from unconscious supe- 
riority; and every so often, preceded by 
a stir of excitement and followed by 
whispers of ‘“‘There he is!’’ he had dimly 
thought to himself that he might see some 
international figure strolling along and 
looking in the shop windows—General 
Pershing, perhaps; or Marshal Foch; or 
even Charlie Chaplin or the Prince of 
Wales. 

But was there any of this? 

To tell the truth, there wasn’t much. 

For one thing the people were shorter 
than he had expected—no giants raised 
transcendent heads aboveamighty throng— 
and when Jeff became accustomed to the 
lights and the crowds it began to strike him 
that here and there was a figure that didn’t 
fit into the picture at all—a figure that 
didn’t look intellectual or courtly or even 
particularly clean. 

““Don’t know much—some of them,’’ he 
told himself that evening on his way to the 
Ballards’, his confidence rising with every 
block that he put behind him. “Funny to 
me if I can’t get along here somehow.”’ 

He was early for his appointment, and 
finding a photographer’s doorway near 
Times Square, he stopped as though to 
study art, but in reality to look more closely 
at the people. 

“You'd wonder where they all come 
from,’’ he told himself, voicing a very old 
thought. ‘‘You’d wonder how they all 
make a living.’’ His mind went back for a 
moment to the old-timers around Beach 
Pond who worked from before sunrise till 
after sunset, fourteen and sixteen hours a 
day, doing their infinitesimal bit to provide 
food for these Broadway beaus and belles 
so they could bob their hair and stroll be- 
neath these incredible electric signs behind 
their cigarettes and powdered noses, and 


between their hidden ears. ‘“‘Yes, sir,” 
continued Jeff, voicing another thought 
almost as old as the first, “‘you’d wonder 
what they give for what they get.” 

But if some of the Babylonians seemed 
diminutive, unreal, at least the buildings 
of their city were substantial enough, and 
looking at the evidences of wealth around 
him Jeff had a growing feeling of certainty 
that, whether by accident or design, his feet 
had surely found a place upon the rocks. 

“«*Hiverything that’s made,’’’ he thought, 
repeating another old saying of his fa- 
ther’s—‘‘ ‘everything that’s madeis going to 
be traded in, some time or other’—houses, 
stores, office buildings, hotels, cars—yes, 
sir, everything that ever was, I guess, from 
palaces and crown jewels down to old bones 
and paper. And that’s where I’ve got to 
come in—knowing where to buy and where 
to sell. Yes, and it’s bigger than that too,” 
he told himself, a feeling like awe beginning 
to steal over him. ‘‘People trade their 
time for wages, and old Whoppy Tillotson 
traded his eyesight for a drink of bad 
whisky, and Ed Moffat traded his whole 
family for a chance to get over Bishop’s 
Crossing ahead of the mail train—and a 
pretty bad trade he made of it too. Yes, 
sir, just as sure as you live, most every- 
thing that goes on in this world is a sort of 
trading, if you only look at it that way.” 

The more he thought about it the stronger 
he felt, standing with his feet apart, a bud- 
ding Colossus of Swap, and seeing the 
whole world passing beneath him. A hand- 
some new car went gliding by. 

“You'll trade it yet,’ thought Jeff. A 
pale young Babylonian with rounded shoul- 
ders caught his eye. ‘‘What did you trade 
your color for?” asked Jeff. ‘‘Was it worth 
it?’’ He saw then that the pallid one was 
walking with a fine-looking girl who didn’t 
pay much attention to her escort. ‘‘Better 
be careful how you trade, young lady,” 
Jeff mentally warned her. “Or is it too late 
now to back out?”’ 

But for all this, ten minutes later, when 
he reached the house where the Ballards 
lived, a*cornucopia of flowers in his hand, 
roses and maidenhair fern covered with a 
wealth of silver tissue, Jeff himself was over- 
stocked with a commodity that he would 
have sold for a bargain—a feeling of nerv- 
ousness that seemed to be playing tricks 
with his Adam’s apple and making his fore- 
head damp. For one thing, he found that 
the Ballards lived in an apartment house on 
Park Avenue, where apparently no pro- 
vision had been made for those inconse- 
quential ones who have to use their feet. 
There was an entrance for automobiles, of 
course, and on the roof there was possibly 
a landing stage for aéroplanes. You could 
ride in, or it might be that you could fly in, 
but for anything so common as walking 


n 

Feeling smaller every moment he followed 
a taxi around a curved drive and presently 
arrived at an entrance hall that made him 
mop his forehead for fair, but that was 
nothing to how he felt when he finally 
reached Apartment 2021 and a superior- 
looking butler let him in and looked him 
over and took him to the room where Adele 
was, walking more than upright—the but- 
ler—and looking as though he would resign 
his position before he would ever demean 
himself by letting Jeff in again. 

“Mr. Wee-Wee,”’ announced the butler 
and washed his hands of the whole affair. 

“Ts it old Jeff Williams himself?’’ de- 
manded Adele, making a shade of her 
hands and holding it against her forehead. 

It nearly strangled him to say so, but 
Jeff admitted it, turning as red as one of 
Mr. Crosby’s Early Egyptians, and mutely 
holding out the flowers. 

““Oo-hoo, dad!’’ shouted Dell. ‘It’s 
Jeff! With flowers and everything! I told 
you it was!”’ 

Through the doorway of the next room 
a handsome old boy appeared with a com- 
bination of three items that are seldom 
witnessed together, namely: gray hair and 
side whiskers, a fresh complexion, and— 
nota bene, if you please—a waistline that 
didn’t look as though it had been blown up 
with a pair of bellows to make the children 
laugh. He was in a tuxedo—the first that 
Jeff had seen—and had evidently been 
reading the evening paper when Dell had 
sounded her alarm. 

““Where’s your bag?”’ asked Mr. Bal- 
lard, looking over Jeff’s shoulder as he 
shook hands with him. ‘‘ Did Rogers bring 


it in? Of course you’re going 
as long as you're in town. ; 
you that.” 
Jeff warmed with pleasure. 
““You’re mighty good to me} 
lard,” he said. “If i was only} 
day or two it might be differen) 
see, I’m here for good.” | 
Dell was in a corner putti 
in a vase; and when she turned 
roses had somehow become fast 
lace of her dress. 


black billows disconcertingly ¢ 
pair of arms and shoulders that; 
uncertain at moments whether 
look or turn his head away. t 
had been there and had wate 


mornings after the Junior di 
young lady, and how many s 
hang on your belt last night?” | 
“There!” she said, after un) 
indicating to father that he « 
read his paper or roll his hoop | 
fortably in the next room.“ 
are we going” to talk about—Bea 
New York?” } 
Whether or not it was met 
little tomahawk in practice, s] 
Sir Jeffrey to a dimly lighted 
overlooked the East River. A 
outlined with a string of ligh} 
was the Queensboro Bridge, th! 
its passing traffic vaguely refle 
water below. At the right, ma 
terious boats and bulkheads, we 
of green and red, emeralds and 
were always dissolving but ney 
less. And below them, unbeli 
conceivable, was the great Bab 
stretching out on every side as 
covered the earth, a city of ha 
dens and temples, bazaars and | 
ries, pride and pushcarts—and 
waters many a daughter had 
harp and wept. 
They talked for a while, ora 
did. Jeff seemed to have somet 
mind. ; 
“You know,” he said at last, 
know— I didn’t know you wer 
this.” q 
“Rich—nothing,” s 


added, ‘You ought to have } 
tonight when he was making out 
We're really poor. You've noi 

“‘Poor!”’ he scoffed, looking a 
“Looks it!” 

“You mustn’t judge by appr 
,”’ she warned him, st 
fine air of gravity. “‘Everybo 
to make a showing. Even thi 
wearing—it isn’t paid for yet. 
can see for yourself how Roger 
nose in the air all the time.” | 

Of course Jeff didn’t believe 
least it gave him a chance to 
trading. 

“Then you won’t mind if Ico 
you once in a while?” 

“Mind?” she cried. ‘I’d lov 
you'll have to tell me everythin; 
pens, and try to cheer me up! 
me forget my troubles.” At tlt 
adjusted the bodice of her dress } 
at him through her eyelashes 
she were saying, “I think ij 
though— : don’t you?—even # its 


appealing tone which has done 0 
age in the world than all the / 
put together, ‘Now take tod’, 
stance. I’d like to know just w! 
done since the minute you reé) 

York. Remember now! 
me everything!” 5: 

At that she plumped herself 
on the sofa a time or two ar 
to tell her everything. And as hi 
naturally looked at her; and tl 
looked at her the more deeph, 
convinced of a conclusion he 
the previous summer at 
namely, that of all the wo 
from star dust to apple L 


Ballard, either for color, 
she could give to his hear 
(Continued on Pag 


\ALES records again Siow how sienna 
) the public is predisposed in favor of 
> Hupmobile. 


ir plans called for doubling our largest 
svious year by the end of this Decem- 
r. Instead —almost three months in 
vance of our plans—our market has 
ubled itself. 


tween January 1 and October 17, when 
§ is written, Hupmobile domestic sales 
iched a figure 100 per cent higher than 
: highest heretofore recorded for an 
tire year. 


emendous as this growth has been, it 
still short of satisfying the buying de- 
ind built up by 14 years of the faithful, 
"ing service universally associated 
+h the Hupmobile. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
would be dull without her, and heaven an 
empty name. 

And was Dell aware of the way he felt? 

Ask any girl. She’ll tell you. 

“‘He’s really handsome, too,” she told 
herself with satisfaction. ‘“‘Just about the 
handsomest thing I’ve ever seen; and he 
looks—oh, I don’t know—he looks as 
though he could do things—the way I 
imagine dad used to look. And I do believe 
that he’s come to New York—well—at least 
partly—because I live here, too—and if he 
has, of course ——”’ 

No; no girl yet, whether rich or poor, 
ever hated a man for honest admiration, 
and Jeff was beginning to feel 
warm around the cockles of 
his heart when the butler ap- 
peared with another of his 
cryptic sayings. 

“Mr. Bleh-Bleh’s calling,” 
said he. 

“Oh, dear, 1’d forgotten!” 
said Dell. ‘Allright, Rogers. 
Send him up, please.” 

Jeff didn’t like that, but he 
liked it still less when Bleh- 
Bleh appeared, wearing a 
tuxedo like Mr. Ballard’s— 
a plump pale young Baby- 
lonian with such an air of 
culture that he looked at 
times as though he were suf- 
fering. Dell called him Pem- 
berton, sometimes Pem. He 
was very patronizing to Jeff 
when he heard that he had 
come from the country, 
spoke in superior monosylla- 
bles and kept looking as 
though he were thinking, 
““Well, why don’t you beat 
it, Silas, now that a gentle- 
man has arrived? Are your 
felt boots nailed to the 
floor?” 

But Jeff was too good a 
trader for that. He had a 
comfortable seat, not far 
away from the most wonder- 
ful act of creation that ever 
was, and without good rea- 
son he wasn’t going to swap 
it for a chance to walk on 
a sidewalk among a lot of 
funny little Babylonians 
that he didn’t know from 
Adam. Of course, though, 
if Dell wanted him to go 
He gave her an inquiring 
glance, and the smile with 
which she answered it might 
have been composed of equal 
parts of honey, cement and 
glue. It poured over him in 
a wave that warmed his heart 
more than ever, and after 
that you couldn’t have pried 
him loose with a pinch bar. 

He and Pem began to 
clash, from which you can 
form some slight idea of the 
nerve of this young man from 
Beach Pond. 

PEM (to DELL): Have you 
tried the Petit Trianon yet? 

DELL: No. (To JEFF): 
You'll have to see that. 

PEMBERTON: Don’t tease 
him. Heprobably thinks it’s 
the name of a cattle food. 

JEFF (to PEM, speaking po- 
litely but looking at the other’s 
rounded front): Why? Have 
you tried it? 

Dong! End of Round One. Little 
Jeff’s round. It was country wit, as you 
can see, but none the less disconcerting 
on that account. Dell coughed and went 
for a drink of water, and on her way back 
she stopped in the library and presently 
the old boy there started coughing, and 
apparently he, too, had to have a drink 
of water. But Jeff wasn’t fooling himself. 

“He’s got a lot of things on me,” he 
thought, moodily watching Master Pem. 
“Looks as though he belongs to the crowd 
somehow. Looks as though he’s got a lot 
of money, too—the way he talks. No use 
talking, I’ll have to get a suit like that, and 
ll have to make a lot of money, too— 
more than anybody else that Dell knows, 
if that would please her any. If I had 
stayed in Beach Pond I think I could have 
made more money than anybody else 
there; and if I can do it in Beach Pond 
I guess I can do it in New York—the way 
they pinch the pennies back home—and 
the way they look around here.” 
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Later Mr. Ballard came in and the con- 
versation became safer. 

“You say that you are going to stay in 
New York, Jeff?’’ he asked once. 

say CS 81TAl ie 

“Have you any plans about what you 
expect to do?” 

Jeff did it on purpose. 

“‘T’m going to look at a tombstone in the 
morning,” he said, ‘“‘but that’s as far as 
I’ve got yet.” 

You ought to have seen how they stared 
at. him then. But he wouldn’t tell them 
any more. He could see that he had their 
interest and he wasn’t going to swap that 
off for nothing. 


As his father had said on more than one 
occasion, Jeff wasn’t such a bad little 
trader. He knew how many beans made 
five. 

Vv 

F ANYTHING, the cheerful Mr. Rundle 

had been too modest in his statements 
about the Ransome monument. As soon 
as Jeff entered the gates of Brooklawn the 
next afternoon he saw it, dominating lesser 
marbles and granites like a sunflower put- 
ting it over the pansies—and Brooklawn 
wasn’t exactly destitute in testimonials to 
posthumous pride. Yes, there it stood, 
dwarfing obelisks and polished shafts, its 
base nearly as big as the house where 
Lincoln was born, and on the top a sculp- 
tured group showing a handsome warrior 
with shield and sword, a prostrate foe at his 
feet, and an angel behind him with her 
hand on his back, as though she were 
rubbing his shoulder blades for luck. 

If an old gossip of New York society had 
been there he might have been able to tell 
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Jeff a thing or two about that sculptured 
group. 

“Ransome had to be divorced before 
Ruby could marry him,” you could im- 
agine him saying. ‘‘See now? Up there 
with the sword? That’s Ransome. The 
angel—that’s Ruby, of course. And the 
one under Ransome’s feet—well, if you 
like, you can call that Scandal, or Public 
Opinion, or something like that. I know 
there was a lot of talk going around at the 
time.” 

It was the carving that interested Jeff 
as much as anything. Ransome—Ran- 
some—in raised letters covered with myrtle 
leaves—symbols of immortality. And on 


“Young Man, You Can Thank God Daily That You Aren’t a Woman — Depending for Your Happiness 
on Some Vile S«S«SeS:Snake in Whom You Have Put Your Trust!’’ 


each side of the base, deeply chiseled into 
the granite as though to defy the hand of 
Time, was an inscription which had evi- 
dently been composed by a bulging-browed 
artist in words: 


Stranger, passer-by, whoever you be, 

Pause here for a moment and contemplate 
The resting place of one of Nature’s noblemen, 
Thaddeus Ewing Ransome (tat ) 

A loyal friend; a loving husband; 

The soul of honor; just in all things; 

Faithful unto death. 

If thou art honest 

Admire him for his integrity. 

If thou art virtuous 


There was a lot of this, and Jeff read it 
over slowly. 

“Been expecting it for some little time, 
I wouldn’t wonder,” he thought, noting 
that the lot had lately been neglected; and 
taking another walk around the monument 
he added with a sigh of regret, ‘‘Too big 
for me to swing, I’m afraid, but there’s 
nothing like trying.” 


Novembe, 


He got Mrs. Ransome’s addre 
office, and made sure that every} 


in her own name on the books, | 

“*And now for the lady,”’ he th 
confidence returning to him 
told himself, “‘It seems to me, if 


I’d sell that pretty cheap.” 


Which was dreadful grammar\ 
it was—but at least his meaning 
At first Mrs. Ransome wouldr 
She lived in an apartment on 
Drive, and when Jeff sent his nj 


answer was a most emphatic ann 
that Mrs. Ransome wasn’t at h 
“Been pestered by you rey 
mawning, ’ said the Senegambia’ 
“Ah told you } 


come in.” 


take a rest. 


had come. 


nothing doing wh 


Jeff wrote on 
am not a reporté 
to see you about 
Brooklawn tomb; 

“You take th! 
said to Cerberus, | 
sees me you get |] 

A breathless |} 
maid in white cay 
let Jeff in, and 
been there she mij 
minded you of o; 
breathless bright) 
whom you somet} 
the gallery, watel| 

_drama and almo} 
know how it’s gc 
Mrs. Ransome re 
in a small recept 
which Diana, ur 
the chase, held ‘ 
honor; and then 
saw her—Mrs. 
Diana—he reme 
Rundle’s words,“ 
Very emotional. 
gin to tell you!” 

She was dresse 
purple tea gown) 
and color that v1 
endeared themsel 
Macbeth, and ( 
were the livid line) 
of tragedy who hi 
much for the g| 
health and will sit 

Eve 
had company. 7? 
hind her was oper 
next room, like ai 
two mature ladi) 
hats, one with a) 
lap and the oth 
any lap, but bei 
very splendidly, 
that air—you kny 

“You wish tc 
asked Mrs. Rar) 
voice that matetl 
tume and, more 
seemed to have |! 
that melodrama/ 
girls love to wati 
gallery. Jeff tolde 


“Of course,” hed 
“it isn’t worth mil 
body else, but I tn 
might like to selt 

In the next? 
chorus exchangl 
and then the onW 
lap raised her ¢ 
cornice and smi 
dress in the front k 


girl who had just 

lovely ice cream. 

“The inscription, you know, » 
Jeff as gently as he could—' 
straining their ears and lookingt 
“the inscription would hardla 


anybody else—the name—ar, 
honor—faithful unto death—1 


that.” 


Lady Macbeth held her hid 


breast, for all the world as thoul! 
Jeff’s tune } 
been pitched low, but her voice! 
reached to the back row of thi 


a dagger there. 


and rang in the galleries. 


“Young man,”’ she said, “yond 
God daily that you aren’t a i 
pending for your happiness Oo! 
s-s-s-s-snake in whom you hav? 


trust!”’ 


You ought to have seen the ¢ 


They almost applauded. 
Jeff began to feel uneasy. 


“Of course,” he said, “tl 
building stone in it, if there’s 0 
(Continued on Page 4 
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Fourteen New Buick 
Models 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 
5 Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. 
Coupe, $1175; 6 Pass. Sedan, 
$1395; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, 
$1325. Sixes—2 Pass. Roadster, 
$1175; 5 Pass. Touring, $1195; 
5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 5 
Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. 
Coupe, $1895; 7% Pass. Touring, 
$1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, $2195; 
Sport Roadster, $1625; Sport 
Touring, $1675. Prices f. o. b. 
Buick Factories. Government Tax 


to be Added. 
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Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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The Standard of Comparison 


A Sedan For The Family 
Buick Six-Cylinder Five Passenger—* 1985 


Beautiful to look upon, the Buick five passenger six-cylinder sedan 
is equally comfortable to ride in and to drive. Broad doors open 
to both compartments of the Fisher-built body with its wide and 
deeply upholstered seats and luxurious interior trimmings. 


In the driving compartment, every convenience has been carefully 
provided for. The steering column is set at an easy angle, the gear 
shift lever is long and fits the hand, and on the instrument board are 
distinctive glass covered dials and switches to tell the complete story 
of the car’s operation at a glance, and to control all its functioning 
without moving from the wheel. 


Beneath is the dependable Buick chassis, powered by the famous 
Buick valve-in-head engine and providing the quiet, flexible and 
enduring performance that is traditional with all Buick motor cars. 


The Buick six-cylinder five passenger sedan is truly the ideal closed 
car for every kind of family motoring. 
BeUmecekrnaw, lilele 9) BU 1. UD 
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BUICK MOTOR, GOMPANY,) Fiuint, MicuHican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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Barriers 


Some intangible obstacle is keep- 
ing you and me apart. 

Life is queer, that way. We each 
of us travel in a cell that most of 
the time is closed to what goes 
on around us. The man sitting 
beside you may be torn by a 
great sorrow or be thrilling with 
anticipation of a great happiness 
but until I called your attention 
to him you didn’t even know he 
was there. You and Success may 
rub elbows a dozen times a day 
and like as not remain strangers 
all your life. 

For years I have been trying 
to break down the barrier which 
keeps you from the joy of a per- 
fect Mennen Shave. 

It’s only a question of a dime 
and an impulse to send for my 
demonstrator tube but you 
haven’t sent for it. 

For some reason you haven’t 
been able to believe that Mennen 
Shaving Cream will give you re- 
sults superior to those of the 
soap you use. 

And yet, no matter how firm 
may be your prejudice or how 
complete your indifference, your 
first Mennen Shave would abso- 
lutely convince you. 

You would like the satiny, sil- 
very fragrant cream as it emerged 
from the tube. You would like 
the way a tiny speck of it fluffed 
into a firm, billowing bank of 
permanently moist lather. You 
would like the astounding non- 
resistance of a hitherto mean 
beard. You would like the skin 
comfort—the absence of irritation. 

Finally, if you send 10 cents 
for my demonstrator tube you 
will also be delighted with 
Mennén Talcum for Men, a 
sample of which I will throw in for 
good measure. It is the same color 
as your skin and doesn’t show. 

Let’s get together. 


4044 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, A.J. U.S.A. 
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| And there may be something else; it’s hard 


to say. Then again, the whole thing may 
be so much junk @ 

Like a tiger she pounced upon the word. 

“Junk! Yes! I believe you! Like the 
man whose name is on it! Allright; call it 
junk. How much will you give me for it, 
to be moved away at once, and never sold 
to him for any money?” 

Jeff reflected for a moment and then de- 
cided on a bold stroke. It would leave him 
only about five hundred dollars for ex- 
penses. On the other hand, the worst that 
Mrs. Ransome could do would be to refuse 
his offer. : 

“T’ll give you two thousand dollars, spot 
cash, for the whole thing, plot and all,’”’ he 
said at last, trying to make the amount 
sound as large as possible, ‘‘and we’ll have 
it agreed in the bill of sale that Mr. Ran- 
some shall never buy it.” 

“And that it shall be moved away at 
once!’ 

“No,” said Jeff. ‘‘ You'll have to give me 
time to turn around. A thing like that 
can’t be moved at once.” 

“Wither that or nothing!”’ 

“Tt can’t be done, and I’m sure you’re 
not unreasonable.” He gave her one of his 
disarming smiles. ‘‘Make it six months 
and I’ll agree.” 

‘All right,” she said after a moment’s 
pause. ‘‘Six months.” 

Jeff drew a full breath. He liked this—a 
bit of his father, perhaps—brisk trading, 
proposition and counterproposition flash- 
ing through the air like the play of swords. 

“Tt’s a trade,” said he. ‘‘I’ll take it.” 

Her last remark was obviously for the 
gallery. 

“‘Remember now,” she told him, ‘‘I have 
sold it to you as junk!” 

Almost before he was out of the room 
Jeff’s feet began to feel cold. 

“‘T don’t know,” he mused to himself 
after the maid had opened the door for 
him, more breathless and bright-eyed than 
before. ‘I’ve heard of a lot of funny trad- 
ing in my time. Back home, Jim Saunders 
once traded a lawsuit against the railroad 
for ten hives of bees, and it’s hard to tell 
who got stung the most; and Alvah 
Eccleson traded a balky horse to Sam Willis 
for a car that broke down just outside 
Sam’s gate and has never run since; but 
this is the first time I ever heard of a deal 
in secondhand tombstones and somehow, 
now it’s over, it doesn’t sound lucky 
to me.” 


vi 


T WAS Jeff’s own fault that the news 

got out. 

The next time he called on Dell, Pem 
was there ahead of him, and he found that 
they were talking about Mrs. Ruby Ran- 
some, whose husband’s divorce had been 
on most of the front pages that morning. 
Jeff didn’t join in at first. He was wearing 
a new tuxedo, and he noticed that every 
once in a while Bleh-Bleh looked him over 
with greenish eyes. 

Yes, you can look,’”’ thought Jeff with 
tolerant good nature. ‘‘You’ve nothing on 
me tonight.” 

He stretched his legs luxuriously, proud 
of the smiles of admiration that Dell gave 
him on the quiet, and feeling as though he 
could go right out and sell every second- 
hand monument within fifty miles of New 
York. 

“Funny, the way they’re going over to 
Paris lately to get their divorces,’ said 
Pem, ignoring Jeff as though this were 
quite over his head. “I wonder if Ruby’s 
there too.” 

Jeff chimed in then, lordlily, putting it 
over Pem, you understand, by the superi- 
ority of his knowledge. 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘I was talking to her 
only yesterday afternoon.” 

They both stared at him, Pem incredu- 
lously, Dell with a look that said, “Be care- 
ful, Jeff. If he can he’s going to get a rise 
out of you, and I don’t want to see it done.”’ 

“T called on her,’”’ continued Jeff, cross- 
ing his legs like a prosperous merchant; 
and he looked at Pem as though to say 
“Trump that!” 

This made Dell bounce up and down. 
“You called on her?’’ she cried. ‘Really, 
Jeff?” 

“Yes; I bought her husband’s tomb- 
stone. She doesn’t need it now.” 

It was a knockout, and if you could have 
seen the attention with which the others 


‘suddenly regarded him you would have 
.known at once that, 


: conversationally 
speaking, Jeff was almost made for the rest 
of his life. 
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“Oh, do wait a minute!” said Dell, break- 
ing the silence. ‘‘Dad must hear this!” 

As she arose and waltzed to the door 
Jeff did a rather funny thing. He, too, 
arose and remained standing until she had 
left the room, obeying a sort of idiotic rule 
that his mother had taught him—that is, 
that no gentleman remains seated while a 
lady is on her feet in the same room. And 
when Dell came back with her rosy-faced 
parent, again Jeff naturally rose to his 
feet, tall, brown, tuxedoed, handsome, and 
with the Merle nose always in evidence— 
that beak which seemed born to command. 

He told them about the monument—a 
story in which he naturally held the center 
of the stage—and when he was through he 
explained, “‘Of course, I haven’t had time 
to go into it very closely yet, but it seems 
to me that the raised letters can be chipped 
off and the inscriptions covered with bronze 
tablets. When that’s been done I don’t see 
why it isn’t as good as new—nearly.” 

“But how are you going to sell a thing 
like that?” asked Mr. Ballard. 

Which was exactly the point that was 
troubling Jeff. But he didn’t let on. In- 
stead he assumed a mysterious air of 
knowledge that he had learned. from his 
father. L 

“Oh, there are ways to sell everything,” 
he said. ‘“‘That’s half a trader’s business— 
knowing how to sell.” 

‘“What’s the other half?’ 

“Knowing how to buy.” 

Dell hadn’t said anything, but it was 
clear how Jeff’s story had appealed to her 
fancy. A girl likes to wonder what a man 
will do next; and when he first moves to 
the city where she lives in order to be near 
her—and then buys a secondhand monu- 
ment almost comparable to Hadrian’s 
Tomb or the Taj Mahal 

Pem was clever enough to see that if he 
stayed he would, at least for the rest of the 
evening, be obliged to play second fiddle to 
Jeff’s first; and being proud by nature, he 
did a wise thing. 

“Well, I’ll call for you tomorrow night, 
Dell,” he said, rising and evidently resum- 
ing a conversation that had been inter- 
rupted by Jeff’s arrival. ‘“‘I’ll be here with 
the car at eight o’clock.”’ 

“T’ll have to get a car,” thought Jeff, 
frowning. 

Dell, excusing herself, went along the 
hall with Sir Pemberton, both of them still 
busy with that confounded conversation 
which involved a car at eight o’clock; and 
finding the murmur of their chatter hate- 
ful, Jeff went to the window that over- 
looked the city below. 

Yes, he, too, would have to get a car, 
but, one thing sure, he would have to sell 
his tombstone first! For afew direful beats 
of his heart, accompanied by that miserable 
chatter in the hall, he felt blue, dis- 
couraged, the possessor of a marble ele- 
phant that might very well back up and sit 
down on him, and squash him pancake- 
flat. And yet, so far as he could see, he 
hadn’t departed a hair’s breadth from the 
first half of the first trading rule his father 
had taught him—to buy things when 
others wanted to sell them, and to sell 
them when others wanted to buy. 

“T’ve got to find a customer who wants 
to buy now, that’s all,” he told himself 
more cheerfully. “‘And then 2 

Still looking down upon the stupendous 
wealth of Babylon he saw his vista widen- 
ing. Why, there was no end to trading here 
if a man could only make his start: Houses, 
theaters, apartments, docks, whole blocks 
of buildings. 

From the river arose the siren of a pass- 
ing tug. 

“Ships,” thought Jeff. 

A Third Avenue train rattled along. 

“Railroads,” he told himself. 

He was still there, full of his golden 
dreams, when Dell broke in on him. 

“T wonder what wonderful scheme 
you’re planning now,” she said in a voice 
that might have been made to order for 
his mood. 

“T’ve just been buying a railroad,” he 
gravely told her. 

“And now you’ve got it, what are you 
going to do with it?” she asked. 

His answer wasn’t so bad for a boy from 
the country. 

“I’m going to call around some evening,” 
he said, ‘‘at eight o’clock, and take you 
for a nice long ride.”’ 


vir 
R. RUNDLE nearly puffed himself to 


death when Jeff told him, under the 
vow of secrecy, that he had bought it. 


“What did you give for ? 
first breathless question. 

But that, of course, is a qu 
trader never answers. “I gif 
said Jeff, smiling. ‘Too mu, 
sell it.’ 

“Oh, I’m not inquisitive) 
hastily assured him. “I ¢ 
wondering, that’s all. Pf! Sh} 
it any longer—that’s one surt 
to think of anybody buying ; 
tombstone. Well, sir, that bes 

Jeff hadn’t told him idly. 4 
gave him the name of the e 
had made the monument, ar), 
them asking how much it wij 
duplicate the Ransome Memo} 
long it would take. In d 
answer came. At today’s pr» 
cost eighty-five thousand dolle), 
take two years. 

“Think of that!’ exclaimedf 
“And I'll bet it didn’t cost 
ih cent above—a cent 

But Jeff didn’t spill any beis 
seen too many trades spoiled 

Mr. Rundle, still helping hj, 
full-page ad put in the Sculpt, 
and another in the Mortues 
Each contained a half-tone ct 
ment, with the name and inser} 
nated by an air brush; andj 
this were the words: “Foi 
Greatly Reduced Price. Ima 
livery. Liberal Commission fod 

By that time Jeff was neay 
salt water, his cash balance }t 
than a hundred dollars. 

“That won’t last long,’’ he i 
himself, ‘‘but the ads come oun 
and no matter how few inquk 
can always name a price that wl 


But there the whole things 
hausted—dead—mired in the 
livion as though it would » 
again. Not an inquiry cam} 
bite—not a peep. You might ly 
that posthumous vanity had st 
swept from the minds of men-| 
longer cared to compete with t]| 
even at a price that was greatl! 
for a delivery that was imme¢ 

““Too much gingerbread—I ¢ 
said Mr. Rundle, frowning F 


graph one night. ‘“‘It alwayss 
to look a bit too ornamental 
corners. Pf! But you’d thini 
country there’d be somebody 
who'd like to make a fancy fi} 
go along week after week like | 
even a nibble! Must be that 
hoodoo on it. She would have 
have. I don’t know what elsei 
That was bad enough, but it 


with her peplum full of gold?’ 

To Jeff, unversed in mytl 
sounded like a dirty crack, but: 
let on, treating Pem to a lo 
natured amusement that see 
“What a comical little insect } 

Inside of Jeff, though, there) 
amusement going on, either g 
or otherwise; and if you coul! 
him alone when he got down) 


strained look which so many 6 
lonians wear—and his beak be, 
out like a landmark in a wilde; 
to commemorate, say, some sa(: 
mankind would do better to fo! 

The night before his last wee 
donned his tux, splurged on a! 
and went to see Dell. She wi 
but might be later. Jeff left hi 
started back home, feeling as t 
had him by the coat and tro 
fashionable garments and was! 
the bum’s rush. Back in his r) 
sadly looking at the photogt 
chiffonier, tears not far from his 
Aunt Hattie knocked on the di 

“This came just after you 
said. a: 

“This”? was a telegram, 4 
guess how long it took him to ¢ 

“When and where can mo 
seen?” it read. It was Sif 
Vespian,” and the address wi 
of the more important South 
embassies at Washington. _ 

Jeff was back in his tux alt 
Aunt Hattie had left the room 


(Continued on pages 


yntinued from Page 30) 

swer this, and then I’ll see if 
k yet,” he thought, and feeling 
n the clouds again he made one 
strange gastronomic flourishes 
probably come down from the 
Jam and the apple, “If I can’t 
jonument now I’ll eat it!” 


vill 


if you had been there when Jeff 
J Senhor Vespian around the 
omb the following Monday noon 
- have taken you long to see that 
s though Jeff was about to have 
neal, and a good square meal at 
general was one of those scowl- 
ay sons of sunny Portugal who 
kk as though they are ripe for 
_and spoils, and the scar that 
e side of his face didn’t exactly 
life of cushioned ease. The 
uldn’t speak English, and had 
dapper young compatriot with 
the talking, confining himself to 
c prom of frowning and shaking 
No!” 
all right,’’ Jeff promised him- 
make you nod it ‘Yes!’ before 
ugh.” 

thing, however, they weren’t 
a tombstone. 

neral hadn’t the least idea that 
yas of the dead,” said the dapper 
rpreter. 

feff were already on good terms, 
heerfully grinned at each other. 
he want it for?” asked Jeff. 
‘oing to die?”’ 
t, he hopes. No, listen; I tell 
nas been commissioned by his 
buy a statue of Victory for our 
tor, Ramos—you understand?”’ 
d hardly speak for stuttering. 
hing!’ he cried. ‘‘ You see this? 
mbstone really. No. Anybody 
t. It’s a copy of an old Roman 
—amasterpiece— probably com- 
z some great victory. Cesar’s, 
ll him Cesar’s, anyhow.” 

sral listened in moody silence, 
n nodding his head, he chipped 
jar of icy syllables. 

‘oes he say?’’ asked Jeff. 
\ the lettering spoils it.” 
that can be chiseled off—the big 
nd where the inscription is 
‘ou can either have a new stone 
| cover it over with four bronze 
id on those panels you could 
| account of General Vespian’s 
¢es, if he’d like to have them 
‘that’s easy. You tell him how 


t 


Tre was a great old chatter, and 
/eneral’s head refused to nod. 
poes he say?’’ asked Jeff. 
4 not so damn easy.” 
[could only speak his language! 
(ot a sketch in my pocket some- 
Iwing the idea of the bronze 
re! Show him that! A couple 
€ dollars for each plate, maybe, 
%t a brand-new monument of 
{st look at that group up there. 
hybody can see it’s Victory! Go 
Nand tell him so!” 
meral was still apparently as far 
i nodding his head, and having 
batiently to the interpreter he 
English on his own account. 
ich?” he asked. 
$-red with the slightly surprised 
n who thought that’ the price was 
\owledge. ‘‘Fifty thousand,” 


4°, 


a wll ~ wl 


dan moch!”’ exclaimed the gen- 
i y. 
neh?” demanded Jeff. “When 
n you a present of thirty-five 
lars? Too much? When you 
Colicate it for less than eighty- 
Sid dollars, and two years’ time? 
1 this letter to him! Read it 
i him grasp it! Too much! 
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Look out! 
myself !’’ 

It soon became evident that the time of 
delivery interested the general as much as 
the price. 

“Listen, I tell you,’’ said the young man 
cautiously when the general had walked off 
to get a more comprehensive view of the 
monument. ‘‘ You think we could get him 
down to South America in three months’ 
time? Itis in three months’ time, you onder- 
stand, that we are holding a grand celebra- 
tion—the three hundredth anniversary of 
Mendoza’s arrival in our country. You think 
we could get him down there by then?” 

‘‘Hasiest thing in the world!” said Jeff. 
“You can get it away from here in a week 
if you like. You’ll have to hire somebody 
who knows how to do it, you understand, 
and then the whole thing is taken apart, 
and either boxed or crated, every piece 
numbered according to a drawing—and 
there you are!” 

This, too, was told to the general, but 
still he wouldn’t nod. 

“‘T see eno’gh!”’ he said at last with a de- 
cided gesture, and started for the gateway. 

“T ought to take them to lunch now,” 
groaned Jeff to himself when they reached 
Grand Central; but you can’t very well 
lunch two distinguished Latin-Americans, 
and one of them a general, on a dollar and 
seventeen cents. Jeff was tagging along, 
almost in despair, when a line of telephone 
booths chanced to catch his eye. 

“One moment, please,’’ he said, inspira- 
on striking him. ‘‘A very important 
call!”’ 


I’m beginning to feel warm 


Fortunately Dell was in, and was lunch- 
ing at home; and oh, she thought it would 
be loads of fun if he would bring his funny 
old tombstone buyers over for lunch! By 
the time they got there, evidently under 
the impression that they were going to a 
restaurant, she had changed to one of her 
prettiest dresses, and Rogers had changed 
the table to some of his prettiest glasses. 
The general’s eyes lighted when he saw 
these things, and his back straightened, and 
his heels came together, and he gave Dell a 
bow that Isabella might have been glad to 
receive, and you could almost have heard 
the jingle of swords and the ruffle of drums. 
Dell had been to South America, even knew 
a few words of Spanish, and the general 
gallantly told her the proper pronunciation, 
and she made them all laugh when she 
tried to repeat them, and they toasted 
Mendoza—at least the men did—and they 
toasted Ramos—and Bilbao—and Ur- 
quiza—and when Jeff finally took his 
guests to the station to catch the three- 
o’clock train for Washington it seemed a 
shame to bring up such a prosaic thing as a 
monument again. 

“No use trying to crowd them anyhow,” 
thought Jeff. ‘‘Best to let them take their 
time.” 

When they reached the station they 
turned to bid him good-by. 

“‘Oh, that’s all right,” said Jeff hurriedly. 
“T’ll go in with you.” 

At the gate the same thing happened. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Jeff. “Il 
see you on the train.” 

All the way down the platform he used 
the strongest form of telepathy on them, but 
never a word was said about the tombstone. 

“‘T guess I’ll have to ask them,” thought 
Jeff with a sinking heart as they reached 
the Pullman steps; and trying to speak 
casually, as they shook hands in parting, he 
said, ‘Oh, by the way—I nearly forgot. 
What are we going to do about the mon- 
ument?”’ 

“Oh, that!’’ said the young interpreter 
brightly. ‘‘That’s all right. The general 
buys it. You are going to hear from Wash- 
ington tomorrow.” 


Ix 


HE next time Jeff called on Dell she led - 


him to the seat that overlooked Baby- 
lon, and after she had plumped up a time 
or two she said, “‘ We-ell?”’ 
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“Landed ’em!”’ he proudly nodded. 

From his pocket he drew a bank book. 
There was only one entry, but it had a 
noble look, the tail of the 5 flying like a flag 
of triumph, and the four O’s standing there 
like four little fat men with pockets full of 
money. 

“No!” she murmured, almost as proud 
as he. 

“Yes!” said Jeff. 

He had thought once that with fifty 
thousand dollars there was nothing for 
which a man might not ask, but Mr. 
Rundle, puffing confidentially, had told 
him only that afternoon the approximate 
height of the Ballard pile—a mountain of 
money that would some day all be Dell’s— 
a mountain of money that made his own 
little handful look like the smallest of 
Ossian’s warts. 

Jeff hadn’t lived so long as some, but at 
least he had lived long enough to know 
what happens to a poor man who marries 
arich woman, and he was too good a trader 
for that. 

“Fine!” said Dell, still beaming at the 
bank book. 

* That’s my capital now,” said Jeff, ‘‘to 
swing the next deal. You never know how 
much you'll need.” 

“Fine!”’ she repeated, and gave him a 
look that wasn’t without its danger. 

“Then I sold the headstones,” he con- 
tinued, pretending not to see it. “You 
know there were two headstones in addi- 
tion to the monument, and I sold them for 
five hundred dollars to a stonecutter up 
there. That five hundred I gave to an old 
gentleman who’s been helping me. He 
wasn’t expecting anything, but, well, he’s 
a nice old boy— Mr. Rundle—I don’t think 
I ever told you about him.” 

“T like that,’’ nodded Dell. ‘‘I’ll bet he 
was pleased; wasn’t he?” 

“He hasn’t got over it yet. And then the 
site in Brooklawn, I marked that out into 
fourteen plots and sold them back to the 


“Tt—well, it’s out front now, and if you’d 
like to take a ride somewhere ——”’ 

She didn’t answer him, but sat with 
thoughtful eyes looking out of the win- 
dow—looking perhaps at those rubies and 
emeralds that were always dissolving in the 
river below, but never growing less. Jeff 
didn’t like that, and his heart began to toll 
like a funeral bell. 

“You—you don’t think it’s cheap, do 
you, this trading business?”’ he asked. 

“Indeed I don’t,’”’ she said at once, her 
hand touching his arm. ‘“‘Dad and I were 
talking about it last night. That’s how the 
first of the Ballards made their money, a 
long time ago, and if they could do it in 
those days when the country was a wilder- 
ness, what couldn’t they have done today — 
with all this!” 

They both looked down at Babylon 
then—Babylon, the incredible, the incom- 
parable—stretching out on every side as 
far as the eye could see and crowned with 
a golden aura. Her hand, he presently 
noticed, still lay as though forgotten upon 
his arm. 

She went to get her coat; and at the 
window, looking down at the city below, 
Jeff stood and dreamed—tall, handsome, 
and with the Merle nose never more in 
evidence—-that beak which made him look 
distinguished and as though he were born 
to command. 

And as he stood there, with the memory 
of the hand that had lately lain upon his 
arm, the bank book in his pocket with its 
flying flag and its four fat men, and at the 
whole world at his feet, a moment of 
grandeur passed over him, and whether or 
not he was thinking of the girl in the next 
room, or of the wealth of Babylon below, 
he suddenly nodded his head and drew a 
full, deep breath. 

“T’ll get you yet. 
said he. 


T’ll get you yet!” 


via Honolulu 


F you are going to the Orient—if you 
| are determined to escape the bitter 

blasts of winter in the gay, exotic 
sunshine of the Far East—travel over 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
‘‘Sunshine Belt to The Oricnt.’’ Wind- 
ing 2 lazy way from San Francisco, this 
pleasant route over blue Pacific waters 
runs by Hawaii, Paradise of the Pacific, to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and 
Hong-Kong. A day’s stop is made at 
Honolulu. Stopovers in any Eastern port 
may be arranged. 


The ships operated by “Pacific Mail” 
are new, American-built oil-burners, of 
21,167 displacement tons, owned by the 
United States Government. They are of 
_the luxuriously equipped “535” type— 
now famous all over the seven seas for 
speed and service. Write today for full 
information, 


To Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong-Kong and Manila 


President Lincoln 

President Pierce 

President Cleveland. .. . 
President Wilson 

President Taft 


SEND THIS BLANK 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D.C. 
2478 


Information Division 
PM 


Please send without obligation the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts and also infor- 
mation regarding U. S. Government ships. Iam 
considering a trip to The Orient 0, to Europe O, 
to South America D. 


If go date will be about == 
My Name. 
My Business or Profession 
My Street No. or R. F. D. 


Town 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


10 Hanover Sq. 
New York City 


503 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Division 2478 Washington, D. C. 
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“The Tie of 
a Thousand Knots” 
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Put your scarf 
money into 
Berkley Knits! 
You'll receive 
liberal dividends 
in service and 
style! 


The 


Xmas Gift He'll 


Prize 


Men who are critical in mat- 
ters of dress will rejoice in your 
discernment if your gift is 
Berkley Knits. 


Berkley Knitting Company 


1326 Vine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The. Profiteer’s House 


HY must a Fly be in Life’s Ointment? 
The Firkins’ home’s a disappointment. 
A thing of Beauty and Delight— 
Yet somehow—well, it’s not quite right! 
J.Hamlin Jones, of Beaux Arts fame, 
Fearing lest he be thought to blame, 
Explained to me, in language strong, 
Just why the Firkins’ house was wrong: 


“Tt’s hard exactly to define 
Its Style: The Architectural Line— 
‘Mail order,’ the Smart Aleck calls it— 
Of mansion, and of moat which walls it, 
While giving an effect Baronial, 
Contains a touch of Old Colonial. 
Italian Influence—Early Borgian— 
Is noted, mingled with the Georgian; 
Which gives a Medieval Air. 
And cupolas are Everywhere! 


“Within, the story is the same. 
We find each style of Famous Name; 
The Jacobeans—Late and Early— 
With legs exceptionally twirly, 
And very nicely gouged and dented. 
The Empire Period’s represented 
By trophies of Napoleon’s Wars. 
There’s slathers of Louis Quatorze! 
The walls and pillars, richly gilt, 
Support—for they are firmly built— 
The ceilings—criticized by Stupids! 
Where mural—but quite moral—Cupids 
Disport in pink and flabby glee, 
And Venuses crowd from the Sea. 
You see that no expense was spared, 
But,’’—here J. Hamlin’s soul was bared; 
His eye was glazed with anguish dumb— 
“My friend, the worst is yet to come! 


“Hardly do I complete my task 
When Mrs. F. comes in to ask 
If I would mind so awf’ly much 
If she should add a homy touch— 
Nothing to spoil the decorations— 
Just pictures of a few relations!”’ 


Here Jones broke down and wiped his eyes. 
Silence. My sympathetic sighs 

Were all that broke upon the gloom 
Till he continued: ‘‘Not a room 

Tn all that house—no, not a place 
Was suitable for such a face 

As that of Uncle Henry Sheehan! 

He wouldn’t go wiih Jacobean— 

His métier had been driving drays— 
He couldn’t mix with Louis Seize! 

I almost went completely dotty 
Finding a place for their Aunt Lottie. 
Her face not only lacked refinemeni— 
The features were not in alignment! 
To one who lives for Decoration 
’Twas sheer esthetic Desecration. 


“And this outrage is not the first 
I’ve suffered! Really, quite the worst 
I’ve ever had—his wealth was newer 
Than Firkins’— was the well-known brewer 
Of Almost-Nearly-Not-Quite Beer, 
Who made eight millions in a year. 
You know him! Louis Augenblick! 
The Beer That Has the Legal Kick. 
I.made his place fit for a King— 
And then he went and spoiled the thing! 
Where would you hang, in a chateau, 
A photograph of Uncle Moe?”’ 


He paused in bitterness. I rose, 

Our conversation at a close, 

And left him muttering imprecations 

On all the Firkinses’ relations. 
—Katharine Dayton. 


My Own Hills 


HY is it that my own hills seem lovelier 
to me? 

Why is it that my old trees stand statelier 
in the sun? 


I who have climbed the heights in distant 


Come back again to my own hills—and 
bless them, every one! 


They are not tall—my own hills; they do not 
kiss the sky. 
Yet a softer green is over them, and gold is 
on their head; 
And I would rather call their names when 
evening passes by 
Than all the names of proud hills in coun- 
tries old and dead. 


My own hills—my simple hills! How glad 
I am of you! 
The swallow—not the eagle—flies above 
your quiet green; 
And I rae to look wpon the velvet and the 
ue, 
And on my heart a peace is laid for the old 
sweet scene. 


Mountains bye Bi majesty on many a West- 
ern p 
Glory floods hs world afar when morning 
spills its wine. 
But my soul is yours, my own hills, veiled in 
sudden rain, 
And I am true forever to the hills that I call 
mine. —Charles Hanson Towne. 


Call it a Day 


NENT the gray ‘“‘moth hour of eve”’ 
Sings Yeats, the Irish elf; 
TI love that note, and, by his leave, 
Will tootle it myself: 


When falls the postman hour of eight 
The breakfast egg I eat. 

Through all the paper hour of nine 
I scan the morning sheet. 


Until the dawdler’s hour of ten 
I read my mail, and shirk. 
Eleven strikes, the scribbling hour, 
And then I really work. 


At twelve, the sweet hand-organ hour, 
I know creative bliss; 

Before ihe luncheon hour of one 
I’ve wrought a song like this. 


At two, the brisk typewriter hour, 
The lettered keys I play. 

At three P.M., the hello hour, 
I’m telephoned away. 


Belike at four, the tennis hour, 
I drive across the net; 

At five, the cream-or-lemon hour, 
I’ve won the final set. 


At six, the crowded-subway hour, 
I weigh a book or two. 

Of course at seven, the dinner hour, 
I do as Groundlings do. 


Perchance at eight, the movie hour, 
TI haste to see a show; 

Perchance at nine, the social hour, 
Some otherwhere I go. 


Full oft at ten, the festal hour, 
I toil, which likes me best. 

When comes eleven, the curtain hour, 
I lay me down to rest. 


At twelve, the midnight-churchbell hour, 
I rarely hear a sound. 

At one A.M., the reveler’s hour, 
I still am slumber-bound. 


And if at two, the cat-fight hour, 
I turn and faintly snore, 

When creeps the burglar’s hour of three 
I’m fast asleep once more. 


And if at four, the ash-can hour, 
I waken now and then, 

Before the milkman hour of five 
I’m deep in dreams again. 


Novembe 


Half roused at six, the whistle 
I think of all my sins. * 
At seven, the bath-and-shaving 


Another day begins. 


—Arthur @ 

Enchantment 

TANGLED garden where 
stands 


Amid the pexumes dust of fad 
A dim ol setting for this love 

I hear far voices when you t 

And when you stoop to kiss my tt 
I hear a sighing in among the 
And, though it may be just, 

breeze, 
I almost see somebody standing t 


I almost see the glimmering of w 
And filmy garments where sli 
meet ; 
I almost hear the stealthy tread 
I touch your arm, for it is nearly 
And I am frightened i in this sile) 
Where ivy twines, and subtle » 
Grows in great clusters, where 


wet, 
And the pale moon half fears to s 
ace. 


Forgotten roses left to bloom alon 
And clematis turned to a plai 
And unnamed blossoms, a u 

host 

That clambers over bench and ma 

A fountain that no longer sends ¢ 
Of water to the stars, so dim al 
A garden that has played at li 

And lives now in a dream of yesi 


I wonder if the sundial ever smil 
Beneath the blue of clear untro' 
And if the fountain pool re 

The car eiths eyes of some glad, k 

child 

I wonder if the garden ever knew 
When it was very green and fr 


air, 
The splendor of a romance livi 
The young-old song that my heart | 
— Margaret E. 


Packs 


HOUGH fainitlings be — 
Who cry, “‘We’re free! 

No burden-trammeled packe| 
On the long, long road | 
We will bear no load!”’ 

Away with the silly slackaa 


And a pack you'll take 
For your manhood’s sake 
If the soul of a man is in 4 
And the pack will show 
What it’s joy to know— 
Your strength of heart and ; 


And a well-hung pack 
In the small of your back, 
The weight on hips and sho 
Has the touch of a friend 
On the trails that bend 
Over the logs and bowlders. 


Put into your pack fa 
For the mountain track 

Or grassy road or ferny — 
Not too much stuff, 


But just enough ¥ 
Of what will serve your joui 

AJ 

Then up with your pack— Ry 
No strap too slack ve 
Nor yet too tightly girden— 

With room to spare ' 


For your rightful share + 
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her body-building facilities are not even approached 
in size, scope, or scientific accuracy. All of these vast re- 
sources are dedicated to one purpose—that you shall take 
pride in the simple but significant emblem: Body by Fisher 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Watch This 


Column 
“The Kentucky Derby” 


ITHOUT love or honor, 

life is as empty as a pea- 
nut shell. The fight for both 
began with the beginning of 
time. It will end only when the 
world ends. It is the one big 
battle in life which rattles the 
pulse and churns the emotions. 


* * * 


We have it all in “‘The Kentucky 
Derby,’””» UNIVERSAL’S screen- 
version of Chas. T. Dazey’s cele- 
brated stage-drama, ““The Subur- 
ban,’ whichlifted me out of my seat 
when I first saw it. I was younger 
then than I am now, and I sat ina 
25-cent seat in the top gallery and 
yelled my head off when the villain 
was polished off and the hero, 
scarred and ragged, came into his 


own. 
* * * 


As the hero in this great play, 
REGINALD DENNY is the clever 
lad who makes the fight over sea 
and land. And through it runs the 
atmosphere of the race-course and 
the paddock—the chivalry, the 
beauty and romance of the Blue- 
grass Country. It is the greatest 
turf-drama that was ever written. 


* * * 


You will love it as I loved it. You 
will yell as I yelled. And if you ask 
your favorite theatre to look for it 
and book it, you can see it in your 
own neighborhood. And don’t 
forget that you can’t see all that is 
best in pictures unless you see 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES. They 
are headliners at all the first-class 


theatres. 
* * * 


Keep your eyes open for “The Jilt,”’ 
which UNIVERSAL has made 
into a beautiful picture with Ralph 
Graves, Matt Moore and Marguerite 
dela Motte in the leading roles, and 
also “‘Ridin’ Wild,’ with Hoot 
Gibson. They are splendid pic- 
tures. I recommend them earnestly. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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THz RETURN OF FI] 


of steamship courses from northern ports 
bound up the Delaware. But it shows one 
thing—that nowadays you’ve got to watch 
your step wherever jyou go out of hollering 
distance from help.” 
“Whenever is it going to be better?” 
“Well, so far as the coast is concerned, 


| when the Government has sense enough to 


realize that this United States is prac- 
tically a great big island treasure house. 


| We’re like a honey pot with the lid off. And 


now here we are disarming and scrap- 
ping our ships and telling our graduating 
classes at Annapolis to go out and rustle 
jobs selling beans or something. For the 
price and upkeep of even one big super- 
dreadnought we could strew our coast with 
small patrol boats and give all the boys 
snappy sailorly work, and mighty soon 
make these rum and scum runners as hard 
to find as worms in a chicken coop.” 
“Then why don’t they?” asked Cynthia. 
“Lack of vision. Politics. Sneaking 
sympathy with the free traders such as 


| used to exist in the British Isles when even 


the nobles on the shore estates supported 
wine and brandy and silk smugglers with 
more or less secrecy and took a certain 
pride in saying slyly, ' ‘This old cognac paid 
no duty to the crown’; and no doubt then, 
just as now, the bulk of it was tampered 
with. We had the same thing over here 
with buccaneers and slaves. Then we got 
sick of it and stopped it. A hundred years 
from now all this stuff will look picturesque. 
You may even hold your big-eyed grand- 
children enthralled by telling them how 
you were chased down the beach by a boot- 
legger shooting at you with an old- 
fashioned pistol, and how lucky it was that 
the searing death-dealing rays of the day 
had not yet been discovered. a 

“Then you think,’’ Cynthia asked, “‘that 
all this could be stopped?” 

“Stopped?” Shane gave a short con- 
temptuous laugh. ‘“‘It could be stopped so 
quick as to make the present vast system 
of bootleggers dizzy. Bust ’em and put 
’em out of business. {Stick ’em with the 
goods. The four classes now in Annapolis 
and wondering where do they go from 
there could stop it if each man was put in 


| command of a small seagoing patrol boat. 
| Apply the same system to the Mexican 


and Canadian frontiers. Nice healthy out- 
door occupation. Stop .it? Of course we 


| could stop it if we wanted to, and we’d stop 


something worse at the same time. Drugs. 
Besides, just think what a corking sea and 
land reserve it would furnish for a war. 
Gently transfer the Navy to the revenue 
service. The revenue men have always 
done the rough stuff anyhow, and had the 
most exciting service—sea salvage and 
rescue work of whalers and Arctic expedi- 
tions and light ships struck adrift and all 
that.”’ 

“What are you going to do about report- 
ing this attack on us?”’ 

“T’m thinking about that. There are 
several things to consider—the carrier, 
the determined effort to kill us both, and the 
big balloon shed in a field back there. 
Besides, there’s the fact of our being down 
here together.”’ 

“What about the balloon shed?” Cyn- 
thia asked. 

“Well, it seems a funny place for it. 
Its dimensions are unusual too. It’s shaped 
rather like a steamer trunk, not high 
enough for a blimp of any size, and higher 
than would be needed for seaplanes. It 
strikes me that I’d like to talk it over with 
a friend of mine who is by way of making 
some independent investigations about all 
this sort of stuff. Not so much bootlegging 
as certain other criminal activities. You’ve 
met him in my studio—Frank Clamart.”’ 

Cynthia nodded. ‘Oh, yes! Tell me 
about him.”’ 

Shane reflected for a moment. “Well, 
I think I will. In confidence, of course. I 
got acquainted with Clamart about eleven 
years ago, when I was studying in Paris. 
He was then known to the police of three 
continents as Frank Clamart, alias Frank 
the Clam, and he was an expert cracks- 
man.’ 

“What?” 

“Just that. He had attempted to burgle 
the house of his own half brother, not 
knowing his identity. He was after the 
pearls of this half brother’s wife, who was 
a good portrait painter, and she and her 
husband friends of mine. Clamart might 
have killed the man but was dazed by the 


(Continued from Page 7) 


extraordinary resemblance to himself. He 
told me that when the lights flashed on it 
was like seeing his own reflection in a mir- 
ror. There was a famous woman with hin— 
thief woman—and to save her he got shot 
himself and captured. But his half brother 
discovered the relationship, a bar sinister 
one on Clamart’s side, and got him par- 
doned and went his bond.” 

“So that’s the sort of characters you ask 
your friends to meet? 

“Well, Clamart made good. His old 
gang were leery of him and tried first to 
frame him and, failing that, to get him. 
Frank saw the writing on the wall and beat 
them to it. He killed their chief devil, one 
M. de Maxeville, known to the police and 
theunderworldas Chu-Chu, LeTondeur, the 
Shearer. That broke up the mob. Frank 
married a little chauffeuse, Rosalie, who was 
actually an American girl. She had married 
a titled French rotter, who left her flat and 
died or shot himself or something. Then 
Frank went into the automobile business, 
but quit it later, first for tires, then rubber. 
He made a big fortune legitimately enough 
during the war. He was liaison officer, and 
I met up with him again in my service, 
L’Information Militaire. We worked to- 
gether for a while. His wife died of the flu 
during the big epidemic, and now Frank’s 
devoting all his time and energy, and most 
of his money, I guess, and one of the 
brightest minds I ever met, to fighting this 
sort of thing.’”’ Shane jerked his head 
toward the cabin. 

“Blocking bootleggers?”’ 

“Not that so much. He’s convinced 
that a great menace to this country is 
narcotic drugs, and that we’re in danger of 
being deluged by them. Not sure but that 
I agree with him. They’re so much more 
potent and easily handled. According to 
Frank, some of the big bootleggers are 
already working up that line. The trouble 
seems to be in the supply, but wherever 
there’s the demand the supply will be forth- 
coming, and the demand is growing stead- 
ily. He’s asked for my help and I’ve 
promised it. He seems to feel that he owes 
a debt to society for his past and he’s taken 
this way of trying to pay it.’ 

Cynthia sat up suddenly. The color was 
back in her face. She showed no longer the 
reaction of her ordeal. 

“Then please don’t mention my con- 
nection with it.” 

“Of course not.’’ He rose suddenly. 
“Well, let’s go back to the hotel. I’m 
going to leave you tonight. All I needed 
was a good excuse. This sort of thing is not 
just the game for a girl like you.” 

“‘No doubt you're right,’’ she answered. 

The pigeon in her lap fluttered a little. 
It had raised its head and was now looking 
about with bright though not affrighted 
eyes. It stretched a wing to its fullest 
extent, then drew it neatly in again. 

“Your little patient has recovered,’’ 
Shane said. ‘After all, I was right. Won- 
derful birds—even when they serve the 
interests of bootleggers.”’ 

“‘T’m going to keep it,’’ Cynthia said. 

Shane shook his head. ‘‘No. I want you 
to let it go.”’ 

*“Ah—no! Not to serve them again.” 

“To serve us first. I want it to tell me 
if I’m right about where it lives.” 

“Oh, dear 

“Yes, dear Beg pardon. I forgot.” 

“You'd better not forget. Such expres- 
sions are apt to slip out unawares.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No. I could never 
marry a man that sometimes frightens 
me—eyven as a friend.” 

“What about me frightens you?” 

“Your—hardness. No doubt you’re 
kind, but I’ve never surprised in you any 
real tenderness.”’ 

“Surprise and tenderness don’t go to- 
gether.”’ 

“Yes, they do!”’ She spoke impulsively, 
not realizing what she said. ‘I felt it 
when I looked around and saw that you 
had not been killed. A maternal tender- 


ness,’” she amended hurriedly. 

Shane smiled. ‘Perhaps you'll find it 
one day.”’ 

“‘T wonder,’ Cynthia mused. ‘‘Men 


change. There’s your friend, Clamart, once 
a burglar, now a philanthropist. I liked 
his face. I liked everything about him but 
one. He’s got what you have, a sort 
of pleasant ruthlessness that would— 
would 


an 


RANK CLAMART 


“Would what?” 
‘““Well”’—she gave him a ley 
“that would put a shattered d 


pea the third degree to find L 


he k 

“Oh, that!” Shane shrug: 
wouldn’t it be worth it?” 

“Even if he died under the 0 
continued, looking at him ste 

“What of it?’’ Unconscio 
eyes, mouth, everything ab 
pressed that hardness against 
sensitive spirit of the girl rebel] 
headed that way, and bound 
pretty quick. Better take his 


breaking eggs.’ 

“Please Sy t use horrid epig 
sophistries. Most proverbs are go 
You can’t make an omelet that’s 
if you break a rotten egg in it 
recent proverb, ‘The camera he 
and you said not long ago thai 
greatest little liar, next to an olc 
man. Another falsity. Only st 
fall back on proverbs.”’ 

‘Which proves,’’ said Shan 
“that murderous snowbirds 
questioned tenderly | under 
influence of cocaine.’ 

“Not that. But nothing its 
form of torture. I could never x 
see it that way,’’ she added wear 

The pigeon stretched its other y 
moved restlessly so that Cynthi 


restrain it by gentle pressure. “Tt 
£0, * she said. ‘‘ Perhaps its mate: 
Ormte 


Shane nodded. “The homing i 
that I never had. I’ll go to thet 
dune; then when I say the word | 
your ‘little birdie to the air.’ 

He mounted the hillock, the 
down at Cynthia. “Lachez—tout. 

She raised the pigeon with a 
gesture, both hands above her he 

“Go, gentle dove,’’ Shane quote 
away to your little downy nest 
leggers.”’ 

Cynthia opened her hands. T! 
seemed to settle, wings flexed, 
clear and slightly drooped, its he 
eyes alert and questing. Its talon 
Cynthia’s palms with a fierce, aln 
ful clutch. 

Then with a sudden strong ext 
the muscles of its legs it shot 
up, scooped the air with wide pi 
scribed a circle or two and dart 
land. For a moment Shane thoi 
it was going to pass the cottage 
flight now full and strong. But 
over the premises its course was 
then spiraled down. It disappear 
the peaked roof. | 

Cynthia had scrambled up fs 
and stood now clinging to his arm. 
right,’’ she murmured. 

“Looks that way. Admirable 
illicit liquor on a bird.” 

“It’s not illicit,” she proteste| 
bought it before the act.” | 


She shook her head. 
“Well, we all break the lav 
now and then. Wouldn’t need | 
didn’t. O Liberty, Liberty—h/ 


n—let’ 
0 et’s go.’ oa 


HANE rang the doorbell of @ 


Park, and was admitted by a Chi 
servant, who informed him that t 
was at home and had not yet ret 
It was a little after midnight ¢ 
had just arrived from Cape May! 
sidered that the nearly tragic epi: 1 
there on the beach should be im 
reported, and he could think of } 
better equipped to take the ’ 
action than his interesting frie 
Clamart, ci-devant operator } 
world, and subsequently esteeme! 
terror as its most ruthless renegé 
The Chinese servant was his 
generis. It would have needed a 
analyst of human traits to i 
he was not a Chinaman at all, 
not even an Oriental. A con 
widely traveled ethnologists m 
stripped and scoured him, ther) 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Chevrolet Offers Quality 
at Quantity Prices 


Modern requirements for personal 
transportation are so satisfactorily met 
in the 1923 Superior Chevrolet that 
demand leads supply in every section of 


ducer of closed cars with Fisher Bodies, 
hence is able to offer these high grade 
closed automobiles at astonishingly 
low prices. 


th try. 
PUY. Think of pleasing design, high qual- 


ity construction, modern engineering 
that ensures power, ease and economy 
—then see the cars that embody all 
these features at the showroom of any 
Chevrolet dealer. 


Especially in the closed models, the 
price advantage of quantity production 
is most apparent. 


Chevrolet is the world’s largest pro- 


TEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICH. 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Cacnan 


Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered 


here are now more than 10,000 
‘hevrolet dealers and service 
tions throughout the world 
# 


SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette - - 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan - - 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Keeping Them Warm 
In The Country 


When Winter grips the country- 
side, and the blizzard roars, your 
Patrick mackinaw proves itself 
“Bigger than Weather’. It is 
ample in size, warm against zero 
blasts—and it wears and wears, 
season after season. 


The explanation lies in the fact 
that there’s no other cloth like 
Patrick Cloth. Made of the high- 
est grade, pure, virgin wool “‘ from 
sheep that thrive in the snow’”’. 
Patrick cloth in mackinaws, great- 
coats or overcoats has a standard 
of service and comfort all its own. 


Outdoor men know that Patrick 
cloth possesses a quality of dura- 
bility unequalled anywhere. It 
stands hard, rough use as inferior 
cloth cannot. No matter what the 
requirements, in all severe weather 
Patrick mackinaws serve excep- 
tionally well. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. Send 
for new catalogue. It describes the entire 
line of Patrick pure wool products, and 
the unusual Patrick cloth. 


“Bigger Than Weather”’ 


F. A. PATRICK & CO. 
Duluth - - 


- Minnesota 


Guan 


fo Ww 
sheep that thrive in the snow 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
through a searching cross-examination and 
been left in doubt as to his actual origin if 
not Chinese. He spoke and wrote the lan- 
guage most current on the coast of China, 
and he was familiar, also, with a number of 
dialects. He had a medium-sized body, 
lean, but with bulging knots of muscle, and 
his face was distinctly Mongolian, with 
high, prominent cheek bones, wide jaws 
and a pointed chin. The orifices of his eyes 
were narrow, though not set on an outward 
and upward slant. There was scarcely any 
bridge to his nose, and the space between 
its slightly flattened nostrils and the mouth 
was wide and a little convex. This man’s 
name was supposedly Ling Foo. He had 
been christened under that of Michael 
Rafferty. He had been born in the bar- 
racks of a British regiment in Hong-Kong. 

Shane went upstairs and into a study 
that adjoined a bedroom. He found Clam- 
art seated at his desk, where he had 
apparently been engaged in adding to a 
pear of manuscript stacked up in front of 

im. 

“Excuse the late call, Frank,’’ Shane 
said, sinking wearily into a big armchair. 
“T’ve just had a bizarre experience down 
on the Jersey beach. Thought I’d like to 
ask your advice before taking any other 
action.”’ 

In the brief but succinct manner of one 
accustomed to make a comprehensive di- 
gest of stirring events, Shane narrated what 
had recently occurred, withholding only 
Cynthia’s name and whatever might serve 
to identify her. Perhaps in doing this he 
made a mistake, for it embarked him upon 
a course to be followed only with the ut- 
most difficulty—that of working in collab- 
oration with another not in full possession 
of all the facts. 

“T found out about that hangar,’’ he 
concluded. ‘‘Two men known as the Smith 
brothers had it put up last autumn for the 
construction of a sort of combination bal- 
loon and hydroplane that they propose to 
build for taking tourists up on flights along 
the beach. I didn’t look inside it, but I was 
told that it’s composed of a meshwork 
plastered with light stucco cement over a 
bamboo frame, with a corrugated iron 
roof. They brought up a schoonerload of 
building cane from the West Indies. The 
stuff was duly examined and passed by 
the Customs. Then, apparently, their 
funds ran short and they’ve suspended op- 
erations until they can raise the money to 
carry on.”’ 

Clamart’s keen granite-colored eyes 
showed the interest that he felt. He was a 
man of about thirty-seven, with handsome 
clean-cut features, a clear skin, and Shane’s 
own powerful but rather lean physique. 

““How far had they got along with their 
airship?” 

“Scarcely started it. The coast-guard 
chief I talked to was inside the place not 
long ago. He said that there was no more 
than the framework, partly of bamboo, 
partly set up in stocks of the same material. 
He seemed to think that they were all 
right so far, but hinted that if the craft 
proved practical it might do with a little 
watching. But he said that there had been 
no sign of any activity at all since last 
October. Of course I didn’t tell him what 
had happened.”’ 

“T’m glad of that, Shane. I think 
you’ve fallen on something tremendously 
important. A lot more so than any mere 
rum-running business. The nature of the 
attack fits in nicely with a theory of mine. 
Any other data you can think of?” 

Shane reflected. ‘‘Well, one thing I 
didn’t mention was a faint peculiar smell 
I noticed in that cabin on the beach. It 
wasn’t an unclean smell, nor that of any 
disinfectant that I know of, nor perfume, 
nor drug.” 

Clamart went to a cabinet, unlocked it, 
and took out a small object about the size 
and shape of a mandarin orange. He 
handed it to Shane, who discovered it to 
be a dull red in color with a dry and slightly 
scaly surface. He smelled it and shook his 
head. 

“What is it, opium?” 

“Yes; the pure dried gum, wrapped in 
the leaves.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t this sort of a smell, nor that 
of the smoke. It seemed to have a faint 
odor like bananas.”’ 

“That suggests acetone, but I don’t 
know why acetone.”’ 

“Tt’s a beastly nuisance he got away 
with the code,” said Shane regretfully. 

“Can’t have everything, my boy. But 
you’ve got something worth a lot more 
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than the code, and that’s your sketch. Do 
you think there’s any chance that you were 
followed here?”’ 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t swear to that. 
After taking this girl I’d run down to see 
to her hotel I got in my car and drove 
straight back here. Of course I thought of 
being followed, and looked back now and 
then. I stopped twice before I struck the 
Lincoln Highway, and was passed once by 
two men in an open car and once by a 
motorcyclist. But none of them was this 
scoundrel. Then, on the big pike after it 
got dark, I passed and was passed myself 
by the usual amount of traffic. Here in 
town of course I couldn’t tell anything.” 

There came a soft tapping at the door. 
At Clamart’s word the Chinaman, Ling 
Foo, thrust in his curious face. 

“The countess, sir.” 

“Ask her to come up.’’ And then to 
Shane: “‘Don’t go. It’s Léontine.”’ 

Shane was slightly acquainted with this 
unusual personality and knew her history. 
Cynthia, also, had met her with Clamart 
at Shane’s studio. The two women had 
become, in fact, quite intimate, and Cynthia 
had undertaken to paint a portrait of the 
countess. But the hitherto carefully shel- 
tered Boston girl would have been con- 
siderably startled to know that the beautiful 
Russian of such distinguished presence had 
shared actively in Clamart’s own past. 


Shane knew it, but was convinced that she. 


shared also no less in Clamart’s complete 
reformation. He was not, however, aware 
that this had occurred but very recently 
in its completion. He had taken it for 
granted that both had forsworn all criminal 
practice and association at the same time, 
and this opinion had been confirmed by 
the documentary testimonials of distin- 
guished war service that Léontine had 
shown to Cynthia. Shane had no knowl- 
edge whatever of Léontine’s more recent 
criminal activities. It was Clamart who 
actually was Léontine’s sponsor, and Shane 
had accepted Clamart’s indorsement. 
Léontine now entered with a nod to first 
one then the other of the two men, who 
had risen. She was a woman who gave 
always the impression of a gentle-mannered 
queen in exile, sweetly appreciative of a 
courtesy to which she feels herself no 
longer entitled as a sovereign, and as a 
woman, asks but little. . Léontine had 
never been of the dominant type, nor self- 
assertive except when in a passion. She 
had grown even gentler with adversity, 
since the war, where she had played a use- 
ful and heroic part. Necessity had driven 
her back to crime, though not of the former 
sort. But it seemed to Shane that she had 
now found precisely the stabilizer for her 
complex morality—the employment of her 
astonishing experience and acumen to as- 
sist in a personal crusade against practices 
for which any great freebooter of history 


could have felt nothing but disgust.’ 


Clamart had given Shane to understand 
that Léontine was his paid assistant in a 
certain line of criminal investigation he 
had undertaken, which might uncover some- 
thing far more serious than traffic in spuri- 
ous spirits or even drugs. 

Léontine was neither young nor old; 
no longer girlish, nor yet ripely mature in 
a sense of the limit of perfection being 
reached. She was fine rather than regal, 
and had none of the high-featured haughti- 
ness of aspect that one associates with 
royalty. Her facial traits were, in fact, 
softly modeled, like her manner—eyes wide, 
long and serene; cheek bones high, but not 
too prominent; a straight nose and a beau- 
tiful mouth, actually tender and with that 
mobile obliquity of the upper lip at its 
center that suggests a sort of tenuous ex- 
pectation of a caress. All this for Léontine 
in repose. But between such a portrait 
and that of her in violent emotion lay all 
the difference to be recorded between good 
and bad, black and white, heat and cold, 
any other extremes. 

Shane now observed her with close atten- 
tion, because he had immediately detected 
her thinly veiled excitement. Léontine 
never had been very good at the masking 
of emotions, but aware of this, she had 
long since learned the trick of making any 
display of agitation refer apparently to 
some other cause, even when one had to be 
instantly invented. 

So now, at sight of Clamart and Shane 
together, one would have said that her 
disturbed equilibrium was due to annoy- 
ance at Clamart’s indiscretion in permitting 
her to be put in a compromising position 
before a recent acquaintance and a friend 
of Cynthia’s. 


November : 


Clamart was quick to disco) 
“Tt’s all right, Léontine. Mr, 
understands. He has just had goo 
to understand. There need be no} 

Léontine’s fine eyes turned qu 
Shane and she said, to his intense 
‘They’ ve tried to kill him, also?” 

“Also?” asked Clamart quickly 
else?’”’ 

“They’ve done for Colling,”’ ga; 
tine. 

“Good Lord! When?” He dre 
chair. 
et an hour ago, so far as 
tell.”’ j 

Shane was shocked and start] 
knew slightly the man to whom 
made reference—a fellow membe 
or three of his clubs, with whom 
several times seen Clamart. Bi 
principally upset him was Léonti 
Rees asta of himself with 

“Let’s hear about it, Clam ' 
quietly. a 

“‘T went to his apartment abor 
and a half ago. It’s on the se 
you know. The elevator boy saidh 
that he was in. I rapped | 
there was no answer, tried 1 


out for a moment, as my app: 
at eleven. He has several friend 
building; or he might even have n 
the stairs and gone out on some 
when the elevator was up. Sols 
and waited, and while waiting I 
a faint peculiar odor.’’ 

Clamart glanced at Shane. “( 
sort?” 

“‘T can’t describe the smell,” sai 
tine. “It was elusive and sickl 
like rotten fruit. Colling uses a 
scent, but it wasn’t like that. 
thought suddenly of having notic 
something very like it once whe 
gilding some picture frames.” 

“That’s it!’? Shane exclaimed. 

Léontine shot him a curious lool 

“Go on,” said Clamart. 

“T looked around to see if he h 
retouching his light brackets or gil 
niture or anything. I even went: 
dining room. -There was a bowl 
with some rather overripe banani 
sideboard, and I thought it might 
come from that. So feeling rath 
at being made to wait I went ba 
down and waited. At the end o 
minutes I got very nervous, as [ al 
when there’s something fatal in th 
I got up and started to search th 
ment. I found him sitting on the 
his bed with one shoe in his hand 
slippers at his feet. Evidently he | 
in the act of changing. He was dre 
dinner suit and leaning a little agi 
footboard, with one elbow over | 
position was so natural that I cou 
lieve him to be dead until I’d held | 
mirror from my vanity case agi 
lips. He was a strong healthy m! 
know, and something of an athlet! 

“What did you do then?” | 
asked. | 

“T went out and down the stair 
I found the elevator boy reading! 
ning paper on his bench. I told !) 
Mr. Colling was out and that I? 
wait any longer. Then I got ina 
came straight here.’’ . 

Clamart leaned back in his chair. 
awkward,” he said calmly. ‘“Jusi\ 
need you the most. I suppose U 
boy has seen you at least he 
times?” 

“More than that. Besides, he’s 
cal, and used to looking people ov 1 


makes it worse, I was seen by § 
phone operator and doorman of 3 
hotel, farther down the street, to) 
few minutes before I went to ? 
Clamart frowned. r 
round the door when you went in 
“No; not close enough t 
me. There were some men across U 
going to or coming from one of t 
Who do you suppose killed him, | 
and how?’’ “4 
Clamart shook his head. ~ 
remotest idea. A man like ¢ 
to have vicious enemies. a 
running after women—or is 


they were running after. him. 
(Continued on Pa 
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SINGLE-SIX 
SEVEN-PASSENGER SEDAN 


ackard salesmen are constantly laying before the 
ublic, highly important facts concerning the Sin- 
leSix, which are worthy of brief repetition here. 


or example, they point out that the Single-‘Six 
the fruit of 23 years of experience in trans- 
yntinental trips, on the race track, and over all 
inds of roads in all parts of the world. 


uch an experience is, of course, invaluable in 
etermining the proper safety-proportions of 
ital parts; but that is not all. 


develops the kind of performance which can 
2 counted upon, not only for years of continued 
4isfaction, but to rise supreme in any contingency. 
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It goes even further in this direction, for it tends 
to establish in a positive way the cost-basis for 
this performance, at an appreciably lower level. 


It teaches us how to balance, and power, and 
spring a car that gives the kind of a ride 
one wants on the boulevard; and yet can be 
driven at high speed over rough roads with 
the greatest possible comfort. 


The Single-Six is, in short, the refined product 
of all that Packard has learned of fine design and 
long-lived construction—the embodiment of very 
definite progress in reducing operating and mainte- 
nance costs for a car of the very highest quality. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport 
Model, $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $35'75; at Detroit 
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Cozy 
Warmth 


At Less Cost 


HERE isno more econom- 

ical heat than gas heat. 
There is no quicker, easier 
way to warm a room thor- 
oughly than by touching a 
match to an Ironton Bunsen 
Heater. 


The Ironton Heater is the 
last word in gas heating. It 
makes gas heat more econom- 
ical and effective than ever. 

GREATER ECONOMY because 


the Ironton Bunsen Burner gives 
perfect combustion and minimizes gas 
consumption. The Bunsen Burner prac- 
tically eliminates escapage of gas. 

DISAGREEABLE ODORS ARE 

IMPOSSIBLE because of a per- 
forated burner plate. This effects a sec- 
ondary combustion that burns gas 
“clean’’ and free from carbon monoxide. 


IRONTON HEATS QUICKLY 

AND EVENLY. The depth and 
design of the heater circulate cold air 
from the floor in perfect fashion—giving 
an even temperature to any room in 
surprisingly short time. 
Your dealer will be glad to show you 
the exclusive features that make Ironton 
Heaters the last word in effective and 
economical heating—and the wide range 
of styles and prices. 


Ask at the good stores 
in your city, or write to 


THE IRONTON STOVE & MFG. CO. 


nil 


wy 
wal 


IRONTON 


BUNSEN HEATERS 


More Heat 
from Less Gas 


| an hour 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
women—demimondaines and society, and 
the sort that touch a little on the fringes of 
both, and they’re the most pernicious of 
all. He was a man about town and be- 
longed to some pretty good clubs, but to 
tell the truth, if we hadn’t needed him so 
badly just now I wouldn’t be heartbroken 
at what has happened. I never trusted 
him much, and the dimensions of our game 
are getting to a size where any day he 
might have double-crossed us and hauled 
out rich. But the important thing just 
now is: What are we going to do about you, 
Léontine?”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘That is rather vital to me.” 

“And to me. Let us say, to the country. 
Here we are with our net nicely spread and 
getting ready to haul in on the draw string, 
and now your endis adrift because of one rot- 
ten, worthless, bootlegging, drug-peddling, 
yellow elevator boy.’’ He drummed on the 
table with his fingers, his broad forehead 
wrinkled in thought. ‘‘When I think of 
what this country faces at this moment I’m 
sorely tempted to throw this scoundrel in 
the discard.”’ 

Léontine shook her head. Shane stared 
at Clamart, trying to detérmine just what 
he meant. 

“But do you realize what is pretty sure 
to come of it unless something of the sort 
is done? With your known former criminal 
affiliations, you’d never have a show. I’m 
inclined to think that this was some private 
score to be settled. If it had been the Ring 
they’d have tried first to buy up Colling.”’ 

“Perhaps they had, and failed,’’ Léon- 
tine suggested. 

“‘T don’t think so, for the simple reason 
that if they had I believe they would have 


| succeeded. Now if it had been myself, that 


would have been another matter. They 
know that I am rich, and that my efforts 
are not confined to educational propa- 
ganda.” 

He leaned back in his chair, staring at her 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I could send Ling Foo up 
there to tell the fellow that if he’d go with 


| him immediately Ling would take him to a 


man who has unlimited hop to dispose of 
at half the current price. The joke of it is 
that Ling actually could, and this boy, 
Manuel, thinks Ling to be one of Colling’s 
scouts.” 

“Tf Ling could keep him away for only 
” Léontine began, but Clam- 
art interrupted her in his curious voice, 
distinct when by an effort he made it so, 
at other times with no carrying power, 
husky and a little muffled. He had once 
told Shane the reason for this, an injury 
to the vocal cords that had resulted from 
an escharotic poison slipped into his drink 
and discovered by him as he was on the 
point of swallowing it. He had managed to 
arrest the act, but choked in doing so, 
drawing enough into the trachea to damage 
seriously the delicate mechanism of the 
larynx. This, but one of the many baffled 
attempts upon his life at a certain crisis 
in it. 

“Ling can keep him away indefinitely, 
or definitely, if you like,’ Clamart said 
with a frown. 

“Nothing like that, Frank.”’ 

Léontine spoke with a quick impassioned 
protest that gave Shane a clearer idea of 
what Clamart was intimating. 

“Well,’’ Clamart retorted, ‘it would be 
rather more than a pity if this poisonous 
tout of a Manuel were to prove the half- 
tide rock on which our efforts split.” 

“Then have Ling lure him off and detain 
him for the rest of the night if he ean man- 
age it. That would let me out. But nothing 
worse, Frank. That sort of thing is not 
for us.”’ She leaned forward eagerly. “‘Send 
him to Don Quinto. Have Ling take him 
there. The chances are he’d go if he hadn’t 
yet learned about Colling.”’ 

Clamart stared at her an instant, then 
struck his thigh. ‘‘That’s downright in- 
spiration! Wait a minute.” 

He sprang up and went out. Shane, puz- 
zled and uncomfortable, looked doubtfully 
at Léontine. There was something going 
on he could not understand and he was not 
sure that he cared to have it explained to 
him. There seemed to be some sinister 
association between the attack upon him- 
self and what Clamart and Léontine ac- 
cepted as the assassination of this man 
Colling. There was the peculiar odor that 
both he and Léontine had noticed. 

If Léontine herself was curious about his 
presence there at that late hour she gave 
no hint of it. She sat leaning forward a 
little in her chair, staring in an abstracted 
way at a thin eddy of smoke mounting from 
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the dying wood fire in a straight gray col- 
umn. Shanestudied Léontine. He thought 
he had never seen a more beautiful woman, 
in the fine perfection by each physical de- 
tail of her, and there was an appealing 
quality about her features and expression, 
that ineradicable stamp of a soul approach- 
ing its salvation through the running of 
some fearful gantlet of past experience. 
Shane found it impossible to believe that 
she had ever been vicious or depraved or 
even criminal according to whatever code 
of ethics she might have had. Passionate 
episodes there had undoubtedly been, but 
these of an idealistic character, he thought, 
through wrong ideals, and subsequently 
rectified. 

For some minutes they sat there in si- 
lence. Then Clamart came in, his hand- 
some face wearing a sardonic smile. 

“This will be good if it works,”’ he said. 
““A luminous idea, Léontine.’’ He looked 
at Shane. ‘‘Sometimes a very small pebble 
can dump a big apple cart if it happens to 
be top heavy and on too much of a slant.” 

“This elevator boy, Manuel, being the 
pebble?” Shane asked. 

“Yes, and Léontine perched too high on 
the cart. Well, let’s hope we’re going to 
right it again. If we got a spill just now it 
might result in a deluge of narcotic drugs.”’ 

“Don’t you think the country would 
shed a flood of that sort, Frank? It has 
managed so far to eliminate its poisons 
pretty well. Why should it fall for dope?” 

“Tt shouldn’t really. There’s no affinity 
at all between narcotic drugs and the clean 
vigorous American temperament. But the 
country at this moment is in a receptive 
state.”’ 

“The fault of prohibition?” 

“No. That ought really to help. Pro- 
hibition tends to the better health of the 
majority, and robust health is the best 
resistant to drug addiction. Sickly people 
or alcoholics are more apt to crave drugs 
than robust folk. Opium, particularly, be- 
longs to the sodden physical inertia of 
poorly nourished Orientals. But the trou- 
ble is that such a lot of fools have been 
monkeying with the bootlegger buzz saw, 
and being fed all sorts of substitutes for 
alcohol. That’s not the fault of prohibition 
any more than it would be the fault of a 
railroad ordinance prohibiting people from 
walking on the track if the result of such 
a ruling was to create a wild desire to make 
that right of way the favorite promenade of 
a lot of people who had never previously 
cared much about walking on the tracks. 
Instead of yowling about the disorders 
caused by prohibition why can’t people ask 
themselves what the country would be 
like in these feverish unsettled days if all 
the gin mills were running full bore? I 
can’t see any sense at all in blaming any 
law passed with a view to the better health 
and happiness of a commonwealth, for the 
damage that comes of perversely breaking 
it. Don’t blame the law. Blame the law- 
breakers. And so far as the enforcement 
act is to blame, the trouble there was its 
size and the fact that it slipped off the 
ways a little too soon. It was like launch- 
ing a big ship before it was properly calked. 
The people insisted that it be launched. If 
it had been set afloat as a sound and 
staunch craft, then the country would have 
had prohibition from the start, been aboard 
a dry ship for a long voyage, and after the 
first throes of seasickness would have got 
itself adjusted. 

“But what actually has happened is 
this: The ship began to leak, slowly at 
first, then a little faster, then a little slower 
as the bigger holes were plugged, then a 
little faster again. But during this time a 
habit that has always been with every 
country to some extent, that of narcotic 
drugs, began slowly to increase. People 
got first to substituting alcoholic medicines 
for the purer forms of alcohol, and to 
make nasty concoctions that were them- 
selves more in the nature of drugs than 
spirits. They began to accustom them- 
selves to the weird reactions of these, just 
as they might to those of any other poison 
like nicotine or betel nut or aconite or cer- 
tain plant distillations like that of the 
maguey. As they continued in these crude 
attempts at making alcohol they acquired 
an appetite for aldehydes and fusel oil and 
other poisonous by-products; so instead of 
being alcoholics they have been training 
their tissues to react to fearfully injurious 
narcotics, and to demand them. And all 
the while the purer and more potent drugs 
have been coming in. Many habitués would 
now prefer these to good whisky or gin or 
brandy or rum. : 


launch can carry the cargo? 
“But like all big businesses, | 


as you and I know, probably b 
anybody else, this is precisely wh 
ing place. The menace is concentr} 
coming like the precipitate of a gol} 
the prohibitionists work frantical] 
the leaks of their vessel, and suex 

Clamart paused suddenly, 
aslant. It was a foggy drizzly | 
February. There had been a wo 
the hearth of his study, but this hz 
out and was now extinct. He w 
with his back to the fireplace a) 
silence of his meditation there cam, 
rustle behind him, so slight, in fi 
escape the observation of the tw 

But Clamart heard it, and swu) 
in his chair, though not with any 
alarm. It appeared that some 
of an ember had by settling been 
life. A faint band of smoke, not’ 
yet yellow, was mounting slowh 
was nothing remarkable in this) 
Clamart’s eyes rested on it he 
that instead of going up the A 
played sinuously against the an 
fireplace, then began to swirl almc 
ceptibly up under the mantel. | 
looking at Clamart, noticed the | 
of his stare. 

“What is it?’’ she asked. 

“T’m wondering about that : 
It’s warm and ought to draw.” 

“The cold and damp outside 
suggested. 

“Tt has never smoked before, 
lighting it with the chimney cold,’ 
suddenly, stepped to the two k 
dows and opened them wide. “ 
the other room.” 

Shane and Léontine obeyed. 


opened the back windows also, the 
at Léontine. 
““What’s the matter?” | 
“My heart.” She clasped h 
over her left side. ‘‘It’s beatin 
ously.” 
“So is mine. How about you, § 
“Same thing. Thought it was { 
it got a few hours ago—and th! 
ment.” a 
“No; it’s something else, I thin) 
here in the draft of the window 
you, and take some deep breaths.) 
All three proceeded with this 
Presently Léontine laughed. 
“My word, Frank! I belie 
worked up a silly scare.” 


Dots and dashes, whange 
a sledge hammer.” 

“T feel curiously light,” said | 
““As if there was no weight to n 
It’s rather pleasant.” 

“That’s it,’’ said Shane; “like 
at the tube of an oxygen cylinde) 
the deuce do you make of it, Frail, 

“Same thing that got Colling, 
Dropped down the chimney andl 
plugged. I heard a rustle in the 
The roofs of these houses are or} 
After listening to you and Léonté 
to thinking, and so was on my guél 
haps it’s just nerves. I don’t kno) 
all right now.” | 

“So do I,” said Léontine, anda 
again. ‘Really, Frank, I’m afra 
been absurd.” ° 

“T feel bully,’”’ said Shane. “Ju! 
said, like taking a swig of oxygen. | 
might be the fresh air.” | 

Clamart frowned. ‘‘I’d hate 
I was getting the fidgets in m 


Besides, I’ve weathi 
many clever efforts to get me by } 
be stampeded around the heart by 
a whiff as we could have got.” _ |, 
“Let’s call it overimaginatio! 
Shane. “ You were looking for it. 
“Yes, and I was looking at # 
wasp one day and saw it curl up a! 
the edge of a bowl of peach ice cre: 
that didn’t set my heart to han 
(Continued on Page 43) } 


Continued from Page 40) 

on the man opposite me, one Ivan, 
rer dead from prussic-acid poison- 
uised by the flavoring of the ice 


= turned very white. She swayed 


rt steadied her. 

r, I shouldn’t have referred to 
it if this thing now is real and not 
y it must be some very subtle 
oxin that acts instantly on the 
iter and brain.” 

ag was sitting almost upright with 
» jn his hand,’ Léontine mur- 


wouldn’t think that anything, no 
ow volatile, could diffuse itself as 
sat,” said Shane. 

Clamart agreed, ‘‘nor get one so 
ely. Still, the same thing hap- 
) the victims at Pompeii, and 
»,0n Martinique. Its vibrations 
udden as sound or smell.’ 


[THE HOUSE WIT. 


’t want to let you down,” he an- 
etfully. “‘But I’m getting anxious 
is prolonged idleness. Not only 
ut Ned Jermyn’s and Cyril’s. 
» must get some kind of job in 


jdn’t shirk it when England had 
1s,” said Uncle Will with a noble 


‘ked down at his right leg, which 
1 punctured once by a German 
gun bullet. Then he got up from 
-and took half a slice of bread and 
it outside the window for the 
‘istling cheerfully to his feathered 
A water wagtail came and perched 
indial outside, and a bolder robin 
on the window sill and pecked a 
t of Uncle Will’s fingers. 
; little characteristics like that 
d seemed so delightful to John 
‘t when his wife’s brother had first 
‘ive with them. Even now, when 
ut of the room with the reproach- 
of aman who has been much ma- 
{t doesn’t harbor malice, John was 
th compunction. Perhaps he had 
er too abrupt and brutal in issu- 
timatum. But the situation could 
like this. Merely from a financial 
view it could not go on. The bur- 
‘is old house and its upkeep was 
too great. Many of the weekly 
2 unpaid. The tradesmen were 
Jactious. 
nd Edward Jermyn arrived down 
last almost together, followed by 
fe, Barbara. 
‘watchful eyes noticed that Cyril 
haved yet—a new sign of demor- 
—and that Edward Jermyn had a 
| of flannel trousers, spotlessly 
iltlessly creased, beneath his old 
i blazer. For a man of forty-five, 
deen through the war, he was still 
igly young. There was not a 
y%t about his bright humorous 
more than a few gray hairs each 
3 high forehead. Unlike Cyril, he 
fully shaved, and his bronzed, 
atchet-featured face—more like 
1aval officer than of a painter, poet 
Idier—was a handsome picture of 
th and philosophical content. 
4 wore a low-necked blouse—dar- 
smecked, thought her father-in- 
was a Puritan at heart, though he 
mself on being Bohemian in his 
-and a little white linen frock. 
eted John with a “Hello, daddy— 
ng?” and served a plate of por- 
Ned Jermyn with the satirical 
‘ “This for the birdlike appetite 
T poet!” 
0 much of that ‘minor,’ ma’am,”’ 
yn playfully. “I and Will Shaks- 
|4mong the few who have written 
erfect sonnet.” 
thakspere used to get paid for 
‘id Barbara, ‘and you don’t.” 
erence between the Golden Age 
ualor of these deplorable times,” 
Jermyn. ‘The profiteer is not a 


er a good car to the most ex- 
S* in rimed verse or blank.” 
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“But there was no smell to it,’’? Shane 
objected. 


“The smell is something else. I’ve an 
idea about that.” 
Léontine drew a deep breath. ‘It was 


actually pleasant. For amoment I felt like 
an angel.” 

“We'd all have kept on feeling that way 
if we’d stayed there another second or 
two,’’ Clamart said. ‘‘A real euthanasia 
when it goes through. Can’t you guess 
who made it?” 

Léontine nodded. ‘‘Humboldt. I told 
you I saw him coming out of that Actor’s 
Hostel place.” 

“Probably been there to peddle dope. 
Nice job for a chemist great enough to dis- 
cover a principle like this. Probably hard 
up, and a dishonest medico has got to live. 
I say, Shane, do you happen to know 
Julius Jedburgh, the big promoter?”’ 

“Not personally,’ Shane answered, ‘‘but 
I’ve heard him discussed. I’ve got to do 
some character sketches of him for our 


(Continued from Page 13) 


In passing Barbara to get the sugar from 
the sideboard Edward Jermyn pinched the 
lobe of her ear. She did not resent the 
familiarity, but only slapped his hand. But 
John, with a quick glance at Cyril, noticed 
a kind of gloom settle on the boy’s face. 

“What’s doing today?’’ Cyril asked in a 
sullen voice, as though fed up with the 
prospect of the hours ahead, though it was 
breakfast time and a summer day with sun- 
shine in the gardens. 

“A full program, as far as I’m concerned,”’ 
said Jermyn cheerfully. ‘‘At least an hour’s 
work on my portrait of Barbara—it’s going 
to establish my reputation—then a slashing 
single with you on the court—I beat you 
yesterday, young fellow!—then half an 
hour’s quiet meditation in the rose garden, 
to get inspiration for my sonnet cycle. 
After lunch, literary work as the Muse may 
dictate. After tea, a foursome at croquet 
with Barbara as my partner against Mrs. 
Longhurst and you. We’ll give ’em another 
whopping, Barbara! And after dinner, 
music. In what better way could we serve 
God and fulfill the works of peace?”’ 

He gave a smiling glance at John Long- 
hurst, as though the question were unan- 
swerable. But when an answer came he was 
surprised and shocked. 

John had risen from the table and stood 
with his back to the great fireplace, above 
which was the portrait of an old Longhurst 
dame in a Queen Anne dress. 

“T think you could all serve God a great 
deal better,” he said, “‘if, instead of spong- 
ing on a hard-pressed man, you were to get 
out of this house and earn an honest living 
for yourselves. I hate to speak like that, 
but my patience is at an end. Haven’t you 
any spirit, Jermyn, or any pride, Cyril? 
Month after month passes and you spend 
it in idleness and pleasure—tennis, croquet, 
music, garden parties, late nights, tom- 
foolery, while I go up to town each day toa 
laborious task in a government office, and 
wonder how my slender salary is going to 
pay for all this entertainment. You talk 
about work, Jermyn. It’s merely another 
form of play! When you do get a few 
guineas out of a bit of painting you spend it 
on—a new pair of flannel trousers! As for 
you, Cyril, I am aghast at the future. 
What are you going to do for yourself and 
your wife when I can keep you no longer? 
When I drop dead in harness? The money 
I shall leave will be hardly enough to keep 
your poor mother in decent comfort. Are 
you going to sponge on her?”’ 

This speech—the longest John Long- 
hurst had ever made in his life—was received 
in amazed silence by his family and friend, 
who gazed at one another in incredulity, as 
though they could not believe their ears. 

It was hard for them to believe, not 
knowing the secret thoughts in sleepless 
nights, the increasing irritation, the nerve 
storms and brain fag that had led up to this 
outburst. Daddy and dear old John, as he 
was called by his family and Ned Jermyn, 
had not altered in their eyes from the easy- 
going, good-natured, shy, unselfish man 
who wanted everybody to be happy, and 
had obviously survived the war for the 
divinely appointed purpose of providing a 
house and home for those who had been 
handicapped by war’s annoying results in 
the economic sphere. He had even gone too 
far, they thought, in this mission. The two 
gardeners, who killed more plants than 
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Sunday supplement. I went to Atlantic 
City to do him, but just missed him.”’ 


“Well, get about it as soon as you can | 
conveniently. You know Olivant, his sec- | 


retary?” 
Shane nodded. 


such a much. Little brother to the rich. 
Have you got anything on Jedburgh?” 

“Not yet,’ Clamart answered, ‘‘but 
we'll talk about that later.”’ 

It was evident to Shane that Clamart 
desired him to leave. The man now 
showed a sort of restlessness, as if he had 
thought of something that he desired to 
put into immediate execution. Léontine 
seemed to feel it, too, for she rose. 

“T think we’d better go,’’ she said to 
Shane. ‘“T can always tell when Frank is 
germinating. He’s like the mango trick.” 

“All right,” said Shane. “My ear’s 
outside. I’ll leave you at your hotel.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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they reared, were cockney fellows whom he 
had taken from a street organ because he 


could not bear to see men of his old batta- | 


lion reduced to such a means of livelihood. 
His family had laughed at him for that. 
The very cook was the widow of one of his 
old sergeants, and hopelessly incompetent, 
with a perfect genius for burning a joint 
and wrecking a dinner. Jermyn had pro- 
tested against such altruism. 

“T admire your sentiment, dear old 
John,” he said once, ‘but a woman 
shouldn’t be encouraged to spoil good food, 
hig if she is the widow of an old Contempt- 
ible.” 

Many times John had expressed his pleas- 
ure that the little old mansion should be 
a house of refuge, and had delighted in the 
intellectual activity of Edward Jermyn— 
his painting, his poetry, his music—which, 
he said, was a liberal education to anybody 
who had the privilege of his company. For 
Uncle Will’s knowledge of birds and beasts, 
his handy ways about the houseand grounds, 
his prowess at all outdoor games, daddy—or 
dear old John—had shown the envious ad- 
miration of a town-bred man who doesn’t 
know the difference between a sparrow and 
a bullfinch, and is a hopeless duffer at any 
sport. 

Hard to believe, though, that it was this 
same John who stood with his back to the 
fireplace and denounced those he loved best 
in the world as though they were guilty of 
atrocious crimes. 

It was Barbara who broke the painful 
silence following his passionate indictment 
by a ripple of laughter, at the same time 
springing from the table and putting her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“My dear benevolent daddy-in-law! 
You must have got out of bed the wrong 
way this morning! Run out into the sun- 
shine and laugh at the butterflies. ‘God’s 
in his heaven: All’s right with the world!’”’ 

“All is not right!’”’ said John, with de- 
termined gloom. “Everything is wrong in 
this particular household.” 

‘““My dear governor,” said Cyril, “‘you’re 
losing your sense of humor. That’s fatal. 
Have a game of tennis.” 

“T’m sick at the sight of tennis balls,’’ 
said the boy’s father. ‘‘Life isn’t a game. 
When are you going to find a career for 
yourself?’’ 

“Don’t I search the Situations Vacant 
in the Daily Telegraph every blessed day?”’ 
asked Cyril impatiently. “Is it my fault 
that there are a million and a half unem- 


ployed in England, and that I’m one of ’em? | 


I didn’t make the old war and rot up the 
chances of youth. Show me a decent job, 
and I’ll jump at it.” 

“There was that offer of a clerkship in 
Smallwood’s office,’”’ said his father. “‘ You 
turned it down contemptuously.”’ 

“Lord, yes! You can’t expect a fellow 
who went to a public school and wore wings 
in the war to sit on a high stool as a giddy 
clerk! One must draw the line some- 
where.” 

“You draw it too high,’’ said John. ‘As 
high as impossible illusions, like Uncle Will 
and Ned Jermyn here. You’re all living in 
expectation of the unlikely and fantastic. 
You must get down to drudgery, as I do.” 

“That’s what’s the matter with you, 
dear old John,’’ said Edward Jermyn, with 
his handsome, whimsical, courteous smile. 
“Too much drudgery in that government 


“T’ve known Olivant off | 
and on from boyhood. Never thought him | 
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Look in stores for the Ingersoll 
Dollar Pencil in the black box 
with red and white dots. 


VEN if the Ingersoll Dollar Pencil 
didn’t have it “all over” every 
other one as a trouble free, simplified, 
quick working writing instrument it 
would still be the best “buy” on ac- 
count of the greater weight $7 00 
of silver in the barrel. om 
Other Ingersolls 50c to $25.00. 
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A Winter Prescription every Man should try :— 


Papa 


—instead of fussing to keep well! 
“Instead of purgatives or stimu- 
lants — enliven circulation and 
promote energy through system- 
atic EXERCISE. 

Instead of staying indoors to avoid 
cold weather—wear next to your 
body garments containing Woot, 
and go out as often as possible. 
BUT— 

Instead of impeding the limbs 
with too much clothing, wear un- 
dergarments that protect your 
vital body-organs while leaving 
arms and legs perfectly free.” 


NTILnow, thiscommonsense 
prescription has been im- 
possible to follow. Until now, no 
Winter Underwear has ever been 
made to give the warm woolen 
protection a man’s body needs com- 
bined with the light weight athletic 
freedom his comfort craves. 


But now comes this new and revolutionary type 
of Winter Underwear, insuring warmth with- 
out weight and freedom without danger:— 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WINTER 
ATHLETIC 


A knee-length, sleeveless, loose-fitting Union 
Suit—KNIT of highest grade WOOL, 
mixed with Cotton. 


No “scratch” or restriction! The soft 
woolen mixture is so skillfully knitted 
into this most modern and hygienic of 
undergarments that you are never con- 
scious of its presence except in added 
comfort—added service— added security! 


But be sure you get the genuine “AMHO”— 
the ORIGINAL Winter Athletic Union Suit. 
Many imitators are following in the trail of its 
success. 

Avoid these imitations. Ask for 
“AMHO"”at any high grade Men’s Shop, 
Department Store or Dry Goods House. 
Your choice of various weights in natural 
color and white. Sizes up to 56. Also 
Boys’ and Youths’ Sizes. 


American Hosiery Company 
(Makers Since 1868 of Fine Knitted Goods) 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Men who want to keep fit easily should write 
for acopy of our Book, ‘SHORT LENGTHS” 
—containing five complete physical culture exer- 


cises. FREE! 
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office! It sours your taste of life, and I’m 
not surprised.” 

“Hear! Hear!’ said Barbara. “I thor- 
oughly agree.” 

“What you want, old fellow,’ continued 
Jermyn, ‘‘is to get back to the joie de vivre, 
the spirit of adventure, the carelessness of 
soul. How about a little holiday in Nor- 
mandy?” 

“Ripping idea!” said Cyril. ‘I’m fed 
up with this house and garden.” 

“The open road,” said Jermyn, warming 
to his subject. “‘Old inns—the surf break- 
ing on silver sands—wayside conversations 
with peasants, wandering folk, open-air 
philosophers. You’re hipped. You want a 
change.” 

That word ‘‘hipped”’ spoiled the rest of 
the speech. It seemed to sting John Long- 
hurst like a wasp. 

“T dislike that word ‘hipped,’”’ he pro- 
tested fretfully. ‘‘Uncle Will says I’m 
hipped. I’m not hipped! I’m only dis- 
mayed by the indolence of this household. 
Playing at life!” 

“A good game, John,’ said Jermyn 
lightly. 

But John ignored him, and his voice 


| hardened when he went on speaking. 


“This house can’t be maintained on a 
policy of drift, tennis and amateur art.” 

“The old house is all right, -dull as it is,” 
said Cyril. “It’s not going to fall down, 
governor! It’s stood for three centuries, and 
will last a bit longer.” 

“T wish I’d never inherited the place,” 
said John with immense gloom. ‘Your 
mother and I were happy in the little house 
in the Earl’s Court Road. There were no 
spare bedrooms there.” 

The last sentence annoyed Edward Jer- 
myn. He spoke as though it had touched 
his tenderest sensibilities. 

“I’m sorry you begrudge me an attic in 
this old rabbit hutch. Of course if that’s 
an ultimatum I’ll pack my bags tonight. 
But I never expected to be turned out, neck 
and crop, by a man whose life I once 
saved—well—at some little risk. Forgive 
me for that reminder!” 

“T wish to heaven you hadn’t saved my 
rotten life!’’ said John violently; and at 
that remark, which was tragic enough, 
there was an outburst of laughter from 
Cyril and Barbara, in which Edward Jer- 
myn joined. 

“My dear old daddy-in-law!”’ cried Bar- 
bara. “It’s no good saying you’re not 
hipped. You are! You are! You are!” 

_ “Tt’s liver,” said Cyril. ‘‘For goodness’ 
sake take some strenuous exercise, gover- 
nor!” 

Edward Jermyn’s musical laugh joined 
the hilarity of the two others. 

“Tf I hadn’t saved your life, John, I 
should have lost my D. S. O.!” 

“Oh, well, of course, if you think I am 
being funny!” said John. 

He felt for his pipe in the side pocket of 
his jacket, and went abruptly from the 
morning room to the room that he called 


-his study. 


Lately he had been studying such un- 
pleasant forms of research as income-tax 
returns, land tax, local rates, poor rate, 
and a bulky sheaf of papers marked legibly 
in his own hand, ‘‘ Unpaid bills.” 

And they thought he was being funny! 

They also thought he was hipped! This 
house of inheritance had been a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. If only he had stayed 
on in the little stucco villa in the Earl’s 
Court Road he would not have been over- 
weighted with debt and depression. By 
this time Cyril would have found a job in 
life. Edward Jermyn would be living on 
his own means—or at somebody else’s ex- 
pense. Uncle Will would have gone back 
to Canada. 

He was most anxious about Cyril and 
Barbara, his wife. In spite of hilarious eve- 
nings with Uncle Will, the boy was miser- 
able, and demoralized. And all was not 
well between him and Barbara. They were 
seldom alone together now. Barbara was 
too often alone with Edward Jermyn. That 
portrait was taking an unconscionable 
time! 

John raised his eyes from the bundle of 
income-tax returns and gazed absent- 
mindedly through the casement window of 
his study. It looked onto a little Italian 
garden, paved with tiles through which 
grass grew, and closed in by clipped hedges. 
A figure of Mercury with his winged feet 
hovered above a leaden basin to which the 
garden birds came for refreshment. 

As John raised his head Barbara and 
Ned Jermyn passed the window on their 
way to the outhouse which Jermyn used as 
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his studio. For a moment they stood, hand 
in hand, by the leaden bird bath. John 
heard Jermyn’s musical voice and the 
words he spoke. 

“Your portrait will be finished today, 
my dear. I can’t add another stroke to it! 
What shall we do without our precious hour 
together?” 

“Paint me again!’ said Barbara. “‘We 
mustn’t give up the only time we have to 
ourselves without interruption.” 

“What would Cyril say, and your worthy 
daddy-in-law?”’ 

“Why should they say anything?” 

Jermyn laughed his ripe deep mellow 
laugh. 

‘Cyril is a wee bit jealous of our friend- 
ship, little girl!” 

“Oh, nonsense!”’ 

John saw the impatient shrug of her 
pretty shoulders as she passed behind one 
of the yew hedges with Jermyn. 

He stared again at the income-tax re- 
turns, but they meant nothing to him at 
that moment. This was a new danger, 
which as yet he had only vaguely guessed, 
though an uneasiness had been working in 
his mind, subconsciously, about this in- 
timacy between his son’s wife and Jermyn— 
the man who had saved his life. They were 
too much together. They had little secret 
jokes that they did not share with the rest 
of the family. Their glances lately had been 
lingering and sentimental. And Cyril had 
noticed. That shadow on his face was a 
proof of some darkness in the boy’s spirit. 

Jermyn must go. Uncle Will must go. 
The boy must go. Cyril must get away 
from this lazy, do-nothing, sheltered life 
and face the responsibilities of the open 
world, as a married man, away from the 
enervating influence of this old secluded 
house. It was all the fault of this house, 
with its spare bedrooms and its gardens 
of delight. His inheritance had not been a 
blessing, but a curse. If all else failed, the 
house must go. If only he could sell the 
place—at a time when hundreds of old 
houses were up for sale—and unsalable! 

That thought came to John as a kind of 
desperate hope. He left his chair and 
paced up and down the room with a strange 
look of excitement. If he got rid of the 
house he would get rid of his debts, his 
guests, this new danger between Jermyn 
and Barbara, this dreadful anxiety about 
Cyril. Take away the house from them 
and they would be forced to fend for them- 
selves, like birds thrust from the parent 
nest for their own good. 

“Tt’s the only way,’ said John Long- 
hurst aloud; and his wife, who came into 
the room at that moment, smiled at him 
and looked surprised. 

““What’s the only way, my dear?” 

He hesitated to answer her. 

Standing there in the doorway, in a 
white dress and a gardening hat, with a 
rosebud fastened to her breast by the little 
brooch he had given her when they were 
married, she looked so placid and contented 
with life that he shirked telling her his de- 
cision that by any means they must get rid 
of the old house. : 
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It was useless, anyhow. She} 
understand his anxieties. Wher 
told her of the financial strain inj 
the upkeep of the house she had 
plaintively, ‘I’m sure I’m most 
cal, my dear,’”’ as though he were 
her of personal and wanton extr; 
When he had complained bitterly. 
laziness she had pleaded for gr 
tience with a boy whose nerves 
upset by the war. When he had t]; 
to expel Edward Jermyn she wa; 
at this ingratitude to the man 
saved his life. When he had frette: 
Uncle Will’s unending visit she ha 
out the old sentimental platitude t} 
is thicker than water, and exe 
brother for his drunken ribaldr, 
score that he was the best-heart, 
in the world and that one must ; 
lowances for men who have beer] 
the horrors of war. a 

She had even turned the tables’ 
her husband that he was getting) 
advancing years, and that he 1 
seemed to enjoy making othe! 
happy. 

“T’m afraid the war has spoiled| 
idealism, my dear,’’ she had said, 
made you hard and materialistic, 

So now, when she stood there in| 
way of his study, he did not answer 
tion about the remark he had ma} 

“Nothing of importance,” 
“What are you all doing today?” 

Mrs. Longhurst laughed in a ve 

“Tt seems strange that all of \ 
forgotten the vicar’s garden Pal 


particularly wants us all to go, 
Uncle Will and Mr. Jermyn. The 
dancing on the lawn. I rely o} 
join us, my dear.” 
“No,” he answered gruffly. ‘| 
will induce me to go to such tim 
nonsense. Besides, I’m going ra 
busy this afternoon.” 
“Oh, those wretched old figure’ 
Mrs. Longhurst, glancing at the } 
his desk. “‘How you worry A 
“Tt won’t be figures this afternc) 
her husband. ‘‘It’s something » 
portant even than those.” 
“The vicar will be extremely hi 
don’t come with us.” 
“Hang the vicar!” said John sh] 
He didn’t answer when his wife | 
that his nerves had gone to pieces 
reason or other. He knew that} 
had gone to pieces and that he w 
edge of a nervous breakdown. Hi 
lieved that she did not use t 
“hipped.” He was waiting for it 
had spoken it he would have show 
rage. 
She gave him a reproachful gl) 
then left the room without anotl} 
while he sat down at his desk a} 
stifled a groan. 
That afternoon he was left alo 
house. Even the dinner-spoiling’ | 
the two destructive gardeners an¢ 
pudent parlor maid had gone rout! 
vicar’s garden to serve in the ref 
tent. Ned Jermyn, under protes' 
or otherwise, abandoned the prc’ 
had mapped out for himself anc: 
panied Mrs. Longhurst and Barb’ 
beautiful new suit of fawn brow 
Panama hat, looking more elegit 
than usual. | 
“One must do one’s duty to soc! 
said. ‘Otherwise civilization w 
tegrate.”’ +s 
Uncle Will, looking forward to tl! 
claret cup, and a possible whisky, §| 
with Cyril, who protested that he 
garden parties and detested both ' 
and his wife. | 
They did not return to Longht 
until eight o’clock, and, apart fro 
were in high spirits. | 
The garden party, according ) 
Longhurst, had been most delighttfu, 
had been games and sports, and U 
had won the egg-and-spoon race, 
minton singles, and the cock-fightil| 
against the vicar, which had } 
roars of laughter. 
Edward Jermyn had also been 
and soul of the gathering, and ha’ 
the village girls the one-step and 
trot, to their intense delight, thou 
Arkwright, the vicar’s wife, hi 
rather shocked. He and Barbara 
some demonstration dancing, to t 
admiration of all assembled. _— 
“They are so perfectly match 
the verdict of Lady Ashstead, as Mi 
hurst reported. “They look as tho’ 
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The De Luxe Car of the Year 


No Hudson of any type or period so completely sums the body 
builders’ art. It blends richness and luxury with charming sim- 
plicity. And the promise of its beauty is borne out in unusual 
personal comfort and serviceability. The Sedan is produced in 
the shops of one of America’s longest established body builders, 
where work is never hurried and where the workmen have always 
specialized on the finest closed cars. Their entire effort is devoted 
exclusively to building this one Hudson body. It seats seven. 


On the Famous Super-Six Chassis 


With the New Improved Motor 


All Hudsons are mounted on the same chassis. More 
than 120,000 Super-Sixes are in service. It has been 
developed and refined through seven years’ experience. 


Official tests mark it one of the truly great automobiles. 


The new and improved Super-Six motor has a smooth- 
ness unknown to earlier models.» Its reliability and 
endurance excel even those Hudsons that have 
registered more than 100,000 miles of service. 


The other three Hudson 
known all over the world. 


models are familiarly 


The Coach gives closed car comforts at from $500 to 
$1,000 below any with which its car performance 
and reliability are comparable. 


All essential comforts are provided. It is built to 
stand the hardest service, including cross country 
work. Doors and windows stay snug fitting. Rumbling 
noises are absent. Seats are comfortable and cozily 
arranged. Ample space is provided in rear for 
luggage and tools. 


You will be proud to own a Coach. 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra on All Models 


- $1525 7-Passenger Phaeton - - 


$1575 


The Coach - -. $1625 Sedan - 


$2295 
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School Children Like To 
Drink Milk This New Way 


It’s just like a game for them. Lift 
up tab on Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk 
Bottle Cap and insert straw through 
opening. “ Drinking it througha straw” 
prevents gulping and aids digestion, 
thereby giving the body all the nourish- 
ment contained in milk. The child uses 
the original sterilized container. No 
glasses to break, no “spilt milk.”’ 


Mothers and housewives appreciate the 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Cap. 
It is ““3 times more useful.’’ |—cap is 
removed cleanly by pulling tab. 2—tab 
can be lifted without removing cap and 
milk poured without spilling. 3—tab 
can be lifted and straw inserted for 
drinking milk at home. 


Restaurants, lunch rooms and cafeter- 
ias insist that milk dealers use Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps because 
they facilitate serving milk with straws, 
thereby saving cost of washing glasses, 
broken glasses and spilled milk. 


Ask your dealer to deliver milk to 
you in bottles capped with Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps. 


Send for samples to show your dealer 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 109 PC FULTON, N.Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world go 
milk bottle caps. Pouring- Pull Caps— Ordi- 
nary flat or ‘‘Common Sense”’ Caps.—Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 


‘Milk Bottle Caps 


| reasonable to expect; 
| spot ideas outta your head even if it does 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
were one mind in two bodies—such unison 
and such harmony!” 

Cyril showed his ill-humor at this ac- 
count by the words ‘‘Silly old fathead!” 
with reference to Lady Ashstead, and he 
only gave a sulky frown when Barbara and 
Ned Jermyn laughed at this description of 
the leading lady in the county. 

“Tt was such a pity you didn’t come with 
us!’’ said Mrs. Longhurst to her husband. 
“T can’t think what you have been doing 
all this time alone. It quite spoiled my 
enjoyment when I thought of you moping 
here.” 

“T didn’t mope,” 
““T was busy.” 

He seemed to be busy still, for after din- 
ner he retired again to his study and shut 
the door. But several times in the course 
of an hour he opened it again and stood in 
the passage outside, listening intently. He 
could hear the noise of laughter and music 
in the billiard room. Cyril thumped out 
some ragtime tunes, and later Uncle Will’s 
voice roared out the song of the Long, 
Long Trail. 

Mrs. Longhurst was sitting with them, 
and stayed up later than usual. John could 
hear his wife’s placid laugh when the 
pee eS door was opened now and 
then. 

He shut his own door cautiously and 
quietly whenever that happened, until, 
presently, he turned his light out and then 
stood in the darkness of the passage, listen- 
ing again, and looking towards the light in 
the hall beyond. 

He did not stir when Barbara came out 
of the billiard room—at a quarter to ten, as 
he could tell by the luminous hands of his 
wrist watch—followed a minute later by 
Jermyn. They stood a little while below the 
great stairway, whispering, and John was 
almost certain, but not quite, that Jermyn 
bent down and kissed the girl’s hands. She 
gave a little laugh, and slapped him, and 
then both of them went back to the billiard 
room, where Cyril was playing a sentimen- 
tal ballad. 

Uncle Will, excited, doubtless, by his 
success at the vicar’s garden party, and 
stimulated, as usual, by his after-dinner 
drinks, was in boisterous spirits, and his 
voice was loudest and his laughter most 
frequent in that room on the other side of 
the hall in which John was standing mo- 
tionless. Presently it was Uncle Will’s turn 
to come out. He stumbled up the oak 
stairway and seemed to be busy with some 
metal work on the landing above. John 
heard him give a loud chuckle, now and 
then, as though vastly amused. Once he 


answered her husband. 


YO-HO FOR YOLO 


guy’s any good asa grappler unless he weighs 
around two hundred pounds, and I under- 
stand they got eight or ten crackajacks out- 
side of Yussuf, who ain’t been thrown yet. 
I’ve sent three or four lads down there to 
takeacrack at the game; and the loser’s end, 
which is all they got, ain’t to be sneered at.” 

““When does the train leave?” I asks. 

He tells me they is a boat from Manila 
to Yolo about once a month and they is 
one due to make the run in three days. 
Then he gives me a earful about the island. 
It’s got the same kinda people that the 
Philippines has, Kanakas sort of, and the 
joint belongs to England, but which don’t 
pay no more attention to it than the Re- 
publican Party does to the returns in Texas. 
The Sultan’s the boss and what he says 
goes. The chances is he don’t even know 
he belongs to England. 

“Tell ’em I sent you,’’ says Tanner, 
“fand they’ll treat you right. You’re bound 
to get five hundred iron men even if The Eel 
gets his neck broken, which ain’t at all un- 
and get them soft- 


leave it empty.” 


mr 


OUR days later we is in Yolo. A lot of 
natives is down at the dock, but they 


| don’t pay no attention to us until the cap- 
| tain of the boat, who can shoot their lingo, 


spills the news that we is wrestlers. After 
that we is as welcome as a seven in a crap 
game. The brown babies crowd around us 


| and you can see they is tickled to death. 


mre musta heard of me,” said The 
Eel. 

“Sure,” I comes back. “They get the 
St. Louis papers here every day.” 
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cursed, when something fell with a metallic 
ring on to the polished boards. 

A few minutes later he appeared again, 
but not in his usual form, shining in the 
light that came from the electric bulb in 
the old ironwork lantern at the foot of the 
stairway. He was clad cap-a-pie in the 
suit of knight’s armor to which it was his 
habit to address ridiculous remarks when 
he went to bed in a state of fuddled humor. 

He clanked across the hall like Richard 
Coeur de Lion, flung open the billiard-room 
door, and gave a great shout of “‘ What ho, 
varlets! By my halidom, I would fain 
quaff a goblet of good wine with ye!”’ 

A burst of laughter applauded his ap- 
pearance. Mrs. Longhurst’s laugh rang 
out shrilly. Barbara gave a loud comical 
squeal. Edward Jermyn’s musical voice 
was moved to mirth. 

It was at that moment that John stepped 
out of the shadowed doorway of his study, 
and stood looking anxiously up the oak 
stairway. 

From the left-hand room on the landing, 
his own bedroom, a thin cloud of brownish 
smoke crept under the door, and a moment 
later a little red flame shot out, like a 
tongue, through one of the panels. It grew 
longer and licked a piece of tapestry on the 
landing outside. For a moment it did not 
seem to like the taste of that tapestry, for 
it drew back, but then, a second later, 
darted out again and set light to the an- 
cient and moth-eaten hanging, so that it 
was suddenly ablaze. 

John seemed spellbound by the sight. 
His face, lit by the electric bulb in the iron- 
work lantern, was intensely white, except 
for dark shadows about his eyes. For at 
least a minute he stood as motionless as 
when he had been listening in his doorway. 
Then drawing a quick noisy breath he 
turned and ran down the passage to the 
billiard room. 

Uncle Will, in his knight’s armor, was 
brandishing a whisky bottle as though it 
were a club. He had his visor up, and was 
making heroic postures. Mrs. Longhurst 
was laughing weakly, and Barbara, Ned 
Jermyn and Cyril were flinging cushions 
at the iron-plated figure of Uncle Will. 

This scene was a momentary vision when 
John burst open the door and stood before 
his family and friend with an ashen face. 

“The house is on fire!”’ he said in a loud, 
terrible voice. 

It was very much on fire by the time they 
had all made a rush for the hall. 
tapestry on the landing was a spreading 
flame, and the paneling was disastrously 
alight. John’s bedroom was a furnace from 
which a fire roared out noisily. 
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One of the natives grabs me by the arm 
and motions me to follow him, which me 
and MecTague does. We walks about a 
half a mile till we comes to a big house with 
a roof that looks like it’s made of baled hay. 
It’s the royal palace, and they is a couple 
of guys with spears at the door. The boy 
with us pulls a flock of words and one of 
the guards ducks inside. 

In a few minutes he’s out again with a 
grin a mile wide and an invitation to come 
in, which we does. 

On the floor is a fat bozo weighing about 
three hundred pounds with a coupla kids 
behind him waving a mean fan. They is a 
skinny guy standing up near him. 

“Tinterpreter,’’ says he. ‘‘ You wrestler?” 

I point to The Eel. The skinny lad says 
something to the Sultan and I can see that 
bird ain’t happy. 

“What does he say?” I asks. 

“He say him weak girl. No can wrestle 
with strong mans.” 

“What do you mean—weak girl?” I 
yelps. ‘This lad is the champion wrestler 
of the United States. Every morning be- 
fore breakfast he strangles a couple of ele- 
phants for exercise. Bring on some of your 
talent.” 

Slim and the Sultan have another parley- 
Md Then he says to me: ‘‘Him say show 

im . 

They call in one of the guys that’s been 
guarding the door. This boy’s got about 
twenty pounds on The Eel, and McTague’s 
kinda stiff from loafing around, but they 
ain’t nothing to do but perform right there 


on the dirt floor. MeTague is so sore at the. 


weak-girl stuff that he’s ready for murder. 
He flops off his coat and shoes and the 
mix-up is on. 


plies fiers was no question but 


_of its futility by John. 
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The servants had just become ¢ 
the smell of smoke and the crack] 
wood. The cook came up from the 
below stairs screaming the word 
The parlor maid was shrieking in } 
the two gardeners whom John had 
from a piano organ obeyed Je 
to run quickly to the stable yard f 
ets of water. < 

It was useless to pour buckets 


esca 

J Ae led out his wife, trying to 
her. She was greatly distressed 
in a tragic way at the sight of 1 
devouring the house she had loved 
Cyril caught hold of Barbara 
tried to make her way into 
room to carry off some trinke 


certainly gallant in their efforts | 
the flames by organizing a servi 
with hand buckets. They we 


= 


“Tt’s useless! It’s useless!” h 
sharply. “Nothing will save th 
now! 

He was strangely and hero 
in the face of this great misfo 

The villagers came crowding 1 
willing hearts and hands for rescu 
but in the end the roof fell in, and ¥ 
fire was spent the ramshackle ol¢ 
house was a gutted wreck. Only the 
floor was saved. The top part of th 
including all the spare bedroor 
utterly destroyed. 


John Longhurst and his wife ; 
living in a semi-detached house - 
Kensington. Uncle Will has gone 
Canada. Edward Jermyn has dep 
paint society beauties in New Yor! 
he is doing very well. Cyril has’ 
the ministry of pensions, and has. 
house for,Barbara, and the bal i 
urb of London. 

Poor Mrs. Longhurst nevell Cl 
mourn for the beauty of the old hou: 
was hers, but her husband who | 
worried than before, and is much 
in Whitehall for the philosophical 
which he accepted a heavy blow fr 
tries to console her with the tho 
“there are worse misfortunes @ 

The two gardeners are trying 
with a piano organ again, and 
them a generous tip when the 
play beneath his windows. 


The native is some husky bird 
Eel ain’t taking no chance 
caught in a squeeze play. He ft 
long enough to find out that thi 
hep to the trick stuff, then he get! 
between the guy’s legs and before I 
it the native is standing on his e. 
Tague gets in quick with a half Ne 
in no time at all finishes the fall. 

You can see from the Sultan’s {! 
he’s tickled with my boy’s stuff ; 
interpreter tells us we’re in good. '1 
is satisfied that The Eel can wrestl 
the guy he dumped ain’t figured as?) 
grappler, and is going to let us} 
some of the big leaguers. 


“For how much?” The Eel 1 
know. ch 
“Forget it,” I hisses. “I guess |! 


used to talking to no kings. You d 
about no jack to no kings. 
he’s high, loose and liberal. 
likes you he’ll give you be 


pretty soon a couple of ora 
flock of chow. It looks like ¥ 
eat regular, whatever happe 

We is sitting out in front 
one of ee biggest guys I e 


gets near us he takes a long le ok 
and busts out laughing. tg 
“Who’s your friend?” I ask 


(Continued on Pa 
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For all steep-roof buildings 


No matter what type of steep-roof building it is—residence, 
church, school, farm building, warehouse or factory—there’s a 
Barrett Everlastic Roofing especially suited for the purpose. 


For sixty years Barrett experts have studied the roofing 
problem from every angle. They have developed an Everlastic 
Roofing for every type of steep-roof structure. 


These popular roofings range from the plain-surfaced Ever- 
lastic “Rubber”? Roofing to the beautiful Everlastic Mineral- 
Surfaced Shingles. Made in huge quantities, in strategically 
located factories, these quality roofings are low in price. 


Illustrated 
booklets of 
the Six 


Today the Barrett label is regarded as a guarantee of 100% 
roofing service. Be sure to look for “Barrett” on the label. 


° ° | styles sent 
Your Choice of Six Styles Wet dan 
Everlastic Everlastic Single Shingles. roll roofing made. Surfaced with quest. 


Octagonal Strip Shingles. 
A new Everlastic Shingle that is 
the latest development in the strip 
shingle. Beautiful red or green 
mineral surface. Made in a form 
that offers a variety of designs in 
laying. 

Everlastic Multi-Shingles. 
Four shingles in one. Made of 
high grade waterproofing mate- 
rials with a red or green mineral 
surface. When laid they look ex- 
actly like individual shingles. Fire- 
resisting. Need no painting. 


New York Chicago 


Same material and art finish (red 
or green) as the Multi-Shingles, 
but made in individual shingles; 
size, 8 x 1234 inches. 
Everlastic Giant Shingles. 
Identical in shape with Everlastic 
Single Shingles but made consid- 
erably heavier and thicker. They 
are “giants” for strength and 
durability. 
Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced Roofing. 


The most beautiful and enduring 


everlasting mineral in art-shades 
of red or green. Requires no 
painting. Combines real protec- 
tion against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic “‘Rubber’’ Roofing. 


This is one of our most popular 
roofings. Used throughout the 
world. It is tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and very low in price. 
Easy to lay; no skilled labor re- 
quired. Nails and cement in- 
cluded in each roll. 


AR 
nil Company “2 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Peoria 


Atlanta Duluth 


Salt Lake City Bangor 


Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 


Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 


Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville San Francisco 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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It stood in a dark, cool corner of the cellar, 
and a delicious and appetizing aroma arose 


from it as you lifted the cover. Within, 
steeping in rich brine, was the wholesome 
and succulent food whose flavor was so 
satisfying. 

When you used to dip into the old barrel, 
you probably did not know that besides 
pleasing your palate and satisfying your 
hunger, you were fortifying yourself against 
disease. Science now has found that sauer- 
kraut and sauerkraut juice are among the 
most valuable natural conditioners and 
correctives. 


For sauerkraut is rich in lactic ferments con- 
taining lactic acid bacilli—the same “good 
little germs” to which Metchnikoff attached 
so much importance in his famous book on 
“The Prolongation of Life.” It is these 
which attack and destroy the harmful germs 
which so often cause intestinal disorders. 


No less an authority than Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Director of the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, conducted by Good 
Housekeeping, says that cabbage contains all 
three vitamines, and he advises that sauer- 
kraut be eaten raw, as all the vitamines which 
it contains are preserved in the raw state. 


Sauerkraut is rich in mineral salts, and as an 
article of diet in various ailments it is not 
only nourishing, but has a marked cor- 
rective value. 


In Ander’s “Practice of Medicine,’ sauer- 
kraut is given first place in the vegetable 
diet for diabetics. It is of marked value in 
ailments arising from an excess of uric acid 
in the system. The celebrated Dr. Arnold 
Lorand of Carlsbad tells of good results 
from one or two tablespoonfuls of sauer- 
kraut before meals. 


Sauerkraut is made today more scientifically 
than when you used to eat it out of the old 
sauerkraut barrel; made in modern factories, 
with scrupulous cleanliness and under the 
most sanitary conditions. It is placed on 
the market both in cans and in bulk and 
may be purchased at grocery stores, meat 
markets and delicatessens. 


If you would know more about the value of 
sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice as a food 
and about its preventive and corrective 
properties, mail this coupon for the free 
booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” 
with new and tested recipes. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 
FREE 
Pe ee ee 


I The National Kraut Packers’ Association, P3 | 
I Clyde, Ohio. I 


] Please send me postpaid your free book,“‘Sauerkraut J 


y 282 Health Food,” with new and tested recipes. r 
I I 
l I Gti Gee ee ee | 
I I 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“Wor a dime I’d take a poke at him,” 
says McTague. 

“Better make it twenty cents,’’ I sug- 
gests. “‘That bozo looks like he could 
break you in two with his hands tied behind 
his back. He must be an alderman or 
something. Look at them babies kow- 
towing.” 

Everybody was getting outta the big 
feller’s way and bowing almost to the 
ground when he passed. Just then the boy 
that can talk American breezes by and I 
flag him. 

““Who’sthe husky bird?’ I asks, pointing. 

““VYussuf,’’ he comes back. He talks like 
he’s scared. 

“The champion wrestler?’ I remember 
Tanner telling me about him. 

That’s who it is, and we finds out that 
he’s licked all comers and bumped off a 
coupla guys by cracking their necks. I’m 
wise to the horse laugh Yussuf slips The 
Eel. He’s been told about the new chal- 
lenger and after one look at McTague he 
don’t see nothing except a plate of duck 


soup. 

Well, the interpreter dropped by to tell 
us that we was scheduled for a match the 
next night at the palace, out in front this 
time, where the mob can get an eyeful, 
with one of the first-string grapplers named 
Ahmed. 

The next day The Eel takes a little light 
exercise and I do what I can to get a line 
on the bird he’s to take on. I finds out 
that Ahmed is a husky lad about twice as 
big as McTague but doped as kinda slow 
for the real fast company. The interpreter, 
whose name is Abdallah, is sorta friendly 
and slips me all the feed-box info he’s got. 

They musta been two thousand guys at 
the bout that night; some gate but they 
ain’t no gate. Everybody comes in for 
nothing and sits around the ring, which is 
right in front of the palace. The Sultan 
squats in a big chair with a jag of beefy 
janes that is some of his wifes. 

On the square, this baby Ahmed looks 
like all he’s got to do is to fall on The Eel, 
but McTague don’t give him no chance. 
He just slides in and out of this cuckoo’s 
arms like he was covered with grease. 
Pretty soon Ahmed gets tired chasing 
around the ring. The Eel gives me the 
wink and dives at this bird’s feet. Blowie! 
Ahmed hits the ground with a thud you 
coulda heard in Manila. Before he knows 
what’s what McTague’s got the strangle 
hold in, and it’s curtains. The brown boy’s 
tongue is so far out on the ground you can 
step on it when The Eel gets up. It takes 
four huskies to drag Ahmed outta the ring. 

The crowd gives The Eel a great hand, 
only they yell instead of clapping, but 
the Sultan don’t look like he’s tickled to 
death. After a while Abdallah tells me the 
boss is kinda sore because McTague quit 
too soon. 

“What did he want him to do?” I asks. 
“Kill the baby?” 

“He like hear neck snap,”’ says Abdallah, 
like he was telling me it might be a nice 
day tomorrow if it don’t rain. 

I don’t say nothing but I get kinda home- 
sick for Manila. 

When I tells The Eel about the talk with 
the interpreter he yelps: ‘You tell that 
gink Half-Dollar’’—that’s as close as Mc- 
Tague can get to Abdallah—‘“‘T ain’t doing 
no murders on credit. Tell him the chief’s 
got to snap in with some jack if he wants 
to hear some necks snap. Ain’t we gonna 
get nothing for the two rows I has had 
already?” 

In the next coupla weeks The Eel cleans 
up four more of the island beareats. They 
is all big huskies and as strong as bulls, 
but McTague is too fast and slick for them. 
He just lets ’em tire themselves out and 
when he’s good and ready he squeezes their 
Adam’s apple or pulls some other trick 
stunt that sends ’em flopping. At one of 
the matches I sit next to Yussuf. That 
baby ain’t handing out no more horse 
laughs and it looks to me like he’s getting a 
little nervous. Abdallah tips me that he 
ain’t wrestled for six months, but lately he’s 
been doing some training in secret. 

Well, one day the interpreter comes to 
tell me that the sultan is going to celebrate 
his birthday and the big event of the blow- 
out is to be a match between The Eel and 
Yussuf. Abdallah don’t like this baby and 
hopes he gets his neck cracked. 

“What do I get if l win?” asks MeTague. 

“Your reward will be great,” was the 
answer. ‘You be everything big on Yolo.” 

“Yeh,” said The Eel, “but how about 
some iron men?” 
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“Money,” I explains, kinda curious 
myself. 

‘““You win,” comes back Abdallah, ‘“‘you 
take.’’ And he beats it. 

We’re up in the air, but they ain’t noth- 
ing to do. We figure we’ll go through with 
the main scrap and then go to the bat with 
the Sultan. The boat’s due in about a week 
and we’re keen to hop it with a bale of jack. 
After all, we figures maybe the chief don’t 
see no sense in giving us no money so long 
as we can’t get away, and they ain’t no 
place to spend it in Yolo. 

They is a big barbecue and a lots of 
dancing and truck to celebrate the Sultan’s 
birthday and about ten o’clock at night 
the main event is called. When this bozo 
Yussuf steps up for action I got to admit 
he’s the queen’s necklace. I never seen a 
guy in better condition. He steps around 
just like a cat and you can see the muscles 
in his shoulders and arms move easy like 
silk. The bout ain’t on for more ’an a 
minute when The Eel finds out that Yussuf 
ain’t gonna be no sucker for any of the 
trick stunts he’s been working on the 
other gazabos. 

They both play it safe and Yussuf don’t 
fall into no trap and wear hisself out chas- 
ing McTague around thering. Of asudden 
the native catches The Eel flatfooted, gets 
his arms around the boy’s waist and before 
you can say nothing, swings him over his 
head and flops him on the ground. The 
kid’s dazed but has got sense enough to get 
on his stomach. Yussuf jumps right on 
him and tugs at his shoulders but The Eel 
ain’t in so much as he looks. He makes 
believe he dain’t got strength enough to 
fight any more and when the other bird 
eases up a little McTague squirms out from 
under and presto change he’s on top and 
Yussuf is below. Pretty soon they is both 
on their feet again, stalling around for 
breath. 

The Eel looks a little worried. He ain’t 
putting over none of his stunts and he 
knows that the champ is stronger than him 
and if the row lasts much longer he’ll be 
about all in and a mark for an easy tumble. 
They is one trick, a new one in them days, 
that McTague ain’t tried, so, figuring he’s 
forgot about it, I starts yelling: 

“Toe, toe, toe!” 

They is so much noise that the kid don’t 
get it for a while, but after I shouts it about 
fifty times and the crowd thinks I’ve gone 
cuckoo, The Eel makes me. He uses 
everything he’s got to get Yussuf on the 
ground where he has been about ten times 
without no harm, and then connects with 
the toe hold. You can see the native ain’t 
had it worked on him before because he 
don’t make no try rightaway to break it. 
By the time he gets hep his leg’s about 
busted and the half Nelson is on the job 
strong. They ain’t nothing to it after that. 
Yussuf ain’t got no more chance of busting 
loose than I got in a foot race with a rabbit. 
He screams his head off and is just about to 
pass out when The Eel suddenly lets loose 
and turns him on his back. Yussuf is too 
weak to get up. McTague’s about all in, 
too, and I just about have to carry him to 
our shack. 

I’m rubbing him down with some coco- 
nut oil when Abdallah busts in. He don’t 
say nothing but just falls down on his face. 
He gets up on his knees and hits the ground 
with his snout again. Three times he pulls 
this stuff. Then he gets up and hands Mc- 
Tague a heavy gold ring with some marks 
on it. 

“Is this all I get for winning them 
matches?” barks The Eel. 

“You vizier,’ says Abdallah. ‘What 
you call prime minister. Yussuf he go, you 
take place.” 

In a little while I get it all straightened 
out. The Sultan is so cuckoo about wres- 
tlers that the champ has always been the 
big boy in the kingdom. Yussuf beat the 
guy that was it before, and now The Eel 
is the white-haired baby. I get it from 
Abdallah that the prime minister handles 
all the jack on the island, collects the taxes 
and just about runs the dump, It looks 
like a beautiful chance for one swell quick 
clean-up, but the stuff don’t get through 
McTague’s dome a-tall. 

“Congratulations,” I says to him. 
“You’re the prime minister of Yolo.” 

“Can it. Can it,” says he. “Mea min- 
ister? I ain’t been in a church in my life.” 


Iv 


E AND Abdallah works most of the 
night trying to wise The Eel how in 
good he is, and by daylight he’s willing to 
take a whirl at the job. We finds out that 


Novembe 


they is about twenty thousand 
the island and that they is a 
coming in from pearls and fri 
rope, called sisal hemp. Once 
boat comes and grabs off the ] 
behind enough dough to make | 
mouth water. j 
The Sultan is a lazy purp and qd 
no attention to no business, | 
buck to the prime minister. i 
“What do I do?’”’ McTague keeps 
“What you been doing all you 
tells him—‘“‘nothing. I ain’t ma) 
prime ministers before but I got; 
was cut out to be a powers beh! 
throne, a kinda Mark Hanna to ¢ 
on the job. You just look wise and 
cross on the dotted lines when I t 
About noon Abdallah come 
and leads us over to a bigs 
Sultan’s, which is the hangou 
minister. The whole joint 
change that has been made 
puts on the low and humble | 
just like they done for Yussui 
around no place. 
Our new home is all dolled 
chief’s and they is about fifty } 
squatting around the 
breezes in. They do the face 
they pipes McTague. 
“What’s them?” I asks Abe 
stenogs?”’ 
“Yussuf’s wifes,’’ says he. 
wifes,’”’ pointing to The Eel. 


=>) 
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job. i 
“Goes is right,’’ barks The He 
’em outta here.” 

“No can do,’’ comes back A 
“They Sultan’s daughters, m 

I changes the subject. 

“‘Where’s the cush?” I 
treasury?” 

Abdallah takes us over to a 
they is a box all covered with 
Then he takes a key from his 
it to The Eel. We don’t w 
opening it, and what I sees 
me cuckoo. 

The thing is full of jack an 
a mess of pearls. McTague 
dive and grabs a handful of. 
catches him by the arm. 

“Cut it out, you piker 
“That’s a hell of a way fora p 
to act.” 

“But it’s dough,”’ comes b: 
“regular dough.” . 

“‘Ferget it, you nut!” I yell 
one of them bozos that break 
a bank to pick up a dime.” 

Abdallah has walked aw 
hear none of this chatter. Le 

“Say, kid,” says I, “you 
us and keep us wised up to 
My friend here ain’t used to b 
minister.” 

The boy gets me and gives me tl 
that he is for us. or | 

““When you want Yussuf kill?” 
The Eel. : 

“When do I want what?” | 
McTague. 

“New minister,’’ explains our 
“always kill old minister. M 

“Where is he now?” I as 

Abdallah tells us the bab 
and thinks we’re crazy not 
bumped off because maybe h 
lution, which is a kinda regulé 
on Yolo. But me and The 
like murdering nobody that 
stalls and tells Abdallah we'll let h 
later but not to let the lad loos 
away kinda disgusted. 

We don’t do nothing the re 
but loaf and kid the chicke 
morning things begin stirri 
from Manila comes in an 
mess of sisal and other stuff t 
the do-re-mi. The Eel ain’t got 
tion a-tall and is for glom: 
they is laying around and 
to the United States, but I fi 
outta him and show him the 
around a few months we can! 
of a clean-up. Our job’s goo 
some lad shows up that can thro 
on his ear, and we ain’t worrie 


that. 

Abdallah looks after the b 
with the folks on the boat a 
around the shack figuring 
to the dock later when it aint 
one of our fancy door keeps 
slips us the sign language 
white man outside wanting to 

(Continued on Page 51 


‘ontinued from Page 48) 
’s sake,’ I says to McTague, 


ssent his majesty’s government,”’ 


’ Who?” butts in McTague. 

; don’t know nothing about his- 
he’s heard somewheres that an 
shouldn’t be nice to no Britisher, 
s him the razz. The Englishman 
riled, but puts over the info that 
ae to Yolo to take over the gov- 
yw George.’ 

do you get that stuff?” bawls 
“T don’t care about no agree- 
they was one it’s busted. Get 


it MeTague just snaps and barks 
his best barroom stuff on this 


i] 

| rebellion,’ says the Englishman. 
_ ain’t,’’ comes back The Eel. 
Tolo, and no Britisher can stick 
‘e after sundown; so get yourself 
‘e while you and your feet is 
) gether.” 

jl talk different,’’ says the Brit- 
yen a gunboat ey 

= in The Eel. “And if you 


it boat when she beats it tonight 
i head off and throw it in your 


lishman gets ready to say some- 
iges his mind and leaves. 
starting off good,’”’ I says to 
“The first day on the job and 
4s war against England.”’ 
a try something,’ comes back 
and we’ll knock their blocks off. 
i. that cockney I threw 


{ euts in, “‘but they ain’t gonna 
restler to handle the war for 


hagine that that was enough ex- 
‘ir one day, but, boy, that ain’t 
to what happens that night. 


vor, but pretty soon I see a guy 
tvard us. It’s Abdallah, and he 
(he place all outta breath. 


»” T wants to know. 


‘no, and then spills the works. 
‘brother, who was thrown outta 
uple of years before, is back. He 
‘the boat that morning and hid 
| left, so the folks on it couldn’t 
‘th his party. The crowd’s with 
‘sore on the taxes the Sultan’s 
vag out. All the time Abdallah 
le noise is getting nearer. 

‘this lad on wrestlers?” I asks 
)'s he like ’em?”’ 

eat wrestler himself,’’ says Ab- 


ses me feel better and I don’t 
ore about beating it. Just then 
ams open and in busts a mob 
quy in the lead. I take one look 
faints. 

ah the bozo we double-crossed 


Vv 


inute the Turk is just as sur- 
3 we is; then he slips us the 
hat makes you think of sudden 
4#makes a motion to some of the 
dis in his gang and they grab me 
land takes us outta the house 
where we was when we first 


vicks around. 

|S curtains for us, but they don’t 
tous that night. Me and The 
{many words. 

in St. Louis,” I says, “about 
cross of yours. You know what 
‘ay in the schoolbooks—throw 
2 water and they’ll come back 
r and bean you.” 

we get outta this?” asks Mc- 


down and they both flop over me. 
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“The same way you got that jack in 
St. Louis,’ I comes back. ‘‘We don’t.” 

“‘Ain’t they no British consul or nothing 
we can make a yell to?”’ 

“How do you get that way?” I says. 
“Ain’t you just declared war on England?”’ 

The next morning they bring us some 
grub and untie our hands while we eat, and 
I feel a lot better. It begins to look like 
Abdul ain’t gonna bump us off. A coupla 
days go by and we don’t see nobody except 
the bozos watching us and the gals that 
fetch the chow. Finally Abdul comes to 
see us. 

His American is pretty good by this time 


and he’s cooled down a lot. He don’t talk | 
none of murder, but makes a proposition. | 


This is it: He don’t figure he’s as strong 
with the natives as he wants to be. He’s 
got his brother locked up, but they is 
lots of guys that ain’t sold on the new 
Sultan yet, and he dopes it that he can get 
in good forever if he pulls a wrestling match 
with The Eel and trims him. If that stunt 
don’t make ’em love him it will anyway 
throw the fear of God in the natives. 

His line of talk reminds me of the old 
frame-up days. The Eel’s to let Abdul win 


-after a terrible tussle, and for that we can 


take the next boat to Manila. He ain’t 
taking any more chances on a double-cross 
and says at the first sign of one a couple of 
pals of his will stick their carvers into both 
of us. We agrees to go through the act and 
Abdul turns us loose, which don’t mean an 
awful lot, they being no way to get off the 
island. 

“For Pete’s sake,’’ I says to The Eel, 
“go through with this thing on the square. 
Don’t forget your lines and try to kill this 
bozo.” 

“He’d bea mark,”’ comes back MeTague. 
“‘Ain’t they some way we can get some 
jack outta this?” F 

“You're damn lucky,’’ I says, “‘to get 
your head outta this. No fooling now.” 

“Suppose,” thinks up The Eel, ‘“‘that I 
let Abdul get a hold of me and he don’t 
let go? Maybe he likes to hear necks snap 
too.” 

“You can take care of that,’ says I. 
“T’ll be right back of you.” 

“How far?”’ he wants to know. 

Well, we figures we got to take a chance, 
and three days later the match is staged. 
Abdul is hog fat, but he ain’t lost all his 
stuff, and makes his work look pretty any- 
way. He and The Eel tussles around for 
about a half a hour and then McTague is 
flopped on his back. The Turk jumps on 
him and I don’t like the expression on his 
face. The Eel was right. Abdul’s got it 
framed to strangle the baby or break his 
neck. He gets the choke hold on The Eel, 
and I can see his face getting purple. 

I don’t know what to do. I get a crazy 
idea and yells, “‘Jigger! The cops! The 
cops!” 

Abdul’s been long enough in America 
for that to get a quick rise outta him. 
His fingers get away from The Eel’s throat 
and in a wink the boy’s out from under. He 
gets to his feet, raging mad, tears into the 
Turk and sends him to the floor. Well, in 
a minute there’s the half Nelson and the 
toe hold. McTague gets one of his knees 
inside of one of Abdul’s and pulls back his 
leg until it snaps. 

A couple of birds with knifes make a 
rush for The Eel, but I ain’t asleep. I drops 
I gets 
up, grabs McTague by the arm and push 
through the mob. Abdul ain’t got so many 
friends just then, and nobody tries to stop 
us for a while, but after we gets a couple 
of hundred yards away I see a bunch bust- 
ing loose from the crowd and coming after 
us hotfoot. 

Without knowing much what we is doing 
we runs toward the beach and, blooie, we 
bump right into a bunch of marines. They 
is a gunboat at the dock, a Britisher. A 
feller starts talking to us and for a minute 
I don’t make out who it is. Then I sees 
it’s the guy The Eel give the razz to. 

“Ah,” says the Englishman. ‘‘The 
prime minister.” 

“We resigns,” I yelps, ‘‘and you can 
have the damn island for a one-way trip to 
Manila.” 

“T noticed you resigning,’ grins this 
bird, waving his hand at the gang that’s 
been chasing us, but which ain’t now. 

And that’s that. In a week we’re back in 
Manila and drops in to see Tanner. 

“Well, boys,” says he, setting ’em up, 
“have any luck?” 

““We’re here, ain’t we?”’ comes back The 
Eel. “Ain’t that enough?” 

“Considerable more than,” I adds. 
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Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding is a treat. An 


unusually good treat. Measures 


right up to holiday dinners. It is 


good to eat—and as good for the 


children as for grown-ups. It is 


light and wholesome. It is easy to 


digest. Serve it often. Serve it with 


the especially recommended sauce, 


recipe for which is on every can. 
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Plum Pudding Mince Meat 


Heinz Plum Pudding just natu- 
rally ‘“fits in’? after a good din- 
ner. It hits the spot as a choice 
refreshment. A delicious dessert, 
made by Heinz according to the 
finest old English traditions. 


Mince Pie—the great American 
dessert! Everybody likes it—ifthe 
mince meat is good. Heinz Mince 
Meat is good. Choice fresh ingre- 
dients deliciously blended and sea- 
soned in Heinz spotless kitchens. 
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O YOU have to fuss with the heater and juggle dampers 

to warm under-heated rooms? Do you have to throw 

open windows and twist and strain unresponsive radiator 
valves to cool over-heated rooms? 


Do you sometimes wish that you could have different tem- 
peratures in different rooms—your bedroom 60 degrees; the 
nursery 72 degrees; the living-room 68 degrees? Do you wish 
that you could instantly have as much or as little heat as you 
want—when and where you want it? Do you wish it were as 
easy to regulate accurately the heat in any room as it is to 
switch on the light? 


Hoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat’’ gives instant, accurate, easy 
regulation of heat. The lightest touch of a child’s finger on 
the ‘‘control’’ valve gives the exact amount of heat you want 
in any room. 


Hoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat’’ is sanitary—no dust, dirt or 
over-heated rooms. 


Hoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat”’ is silent—no hissing steam or 
gurgling, pounding radiators. 

Best of all, Hoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat’’ is economical—no 
heat is generated that isn’t used. It saves fuel! 

Compare ‘‘Controlled Heat’’ carefully with other heating 


systems. Then you’ll understand why it’s called ‘‘the great- 
est forward step in modern home heating.”’ 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 


Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


This booklet shows 
why Hoffman “Con- 
trolled Heat’ is sucha 
remarkable advance 
in home heating. 


Write to our Water- 
bury Office, 
for the interesting 
illustrated booklet 
“Controlled Heat”. 
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THE CONCIERGE AND THE K. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


It’s the truth. And all my stuff’s featured — 
they just cry for it.” 

Monsieur Fanfaron, who hadn’t the re- 
motest idea what he was talking about, 
nodded intelligently. 

“The cinema—yes,” he 
vaguely. 

““Sure—movies! That’s me. I’ve made 
action pictures and stills and close-ups of 
everybody in the world who’s ever shoved 
his head above the tall grass, buddy. Say, 
listen—did you see my latest fillum—of 
Jimmy Cox?” 

Determined not to disappoint him, 
Monsieur Fanfaron withheld reply, but his 
manner said plainly, ‘Sure, I’ve seen it.” 

“Well, you know what I can do then. 
Mr. Cox breakfasting with Lloyd George— 
James M. Cox and Colonel House con- 
ferring with British financiers—James M. 
Cox and Colonel House talking to news- 
papermen. Titled it Innocents Abroad, 
see? Maybe that wouldn’t get a laugh, 
hey, kiddo? Say, it went big, that fillum.” 

“But, M’sieu— M’sieu’’—here the con- 
cierge consulted his book—‘‘ah, yes, of 
course— M’sieu Mactaveesh, what do you 
wish that I should do?” 

“To? All you got to do is tell the kink 
I’m here, buddy. Mae Mactavish. He’ll 
know me. And listen—just whisper in his 
ear that it won’t do him any harm in 
America neither, these pictures; comprenez? 
They’ll help him a whole lot, and he sure 
needs help, I’ll tell the world.” 

Monsieur Fanfaron was about to ask for 
further particulars when a guest inter- 
rupted. The guest was in an ill humor. 
In a rasping voice and through her teeth 
she wanted to know what the concierge 
meant by telling her the 2:10 boat stopped 
at Wienerhof. It didn’t, and she had been 
wandering round the lake all afternoon, 
touching at points she did not want to go 
near at all. What did he mean by it, hey? 

““Ah-h-h!”’ exclaimed Monsieur Fan- 
faron, as though a light had broken in on 
him, and he seized a time-table. “‘Of course 
the boat stops at Wienerhof, madame!” he 
declared, his finger moving swiftly along 
the columns of figures. ‘See, here it is. 
The 2:40— Wienerhof.”’ 

“But you told me the 2:10!” 

“No, madame,” said Fanfaron, indul- 
gently but firmly. ‘‘The 2:40, madame.” 

The lady was convinced he was lying, 
but nobody ever cornered Fanfaron. 

Between then and nine o’clock, the hour 
at which the concierge knocked off, it was 
just one miserable annoyance after another. 
The valets de chambre sent a delegation to 
him to protest against the new ruling of the 
management that they should supply the 
polish for the guests’ shoes; five famished 
fishermen came raving to his desk to ascer- 
tain why he had said there were lunches for 
all in the basket when the package con- 
tained nothing but some medicine. Mon- 
sieur Fanfaren shrugged his shoulders 
helplessly. Diable, here was justice for 
you—blaming him for the head waiter’s 
mistake! 


murmured 


Chimney Rock Mountain Near Hendersonville, North Carolina 


‘Why, there’s the lunch now!” 
one of the fishermen, pointing { 
package on the concierge’s desk, 
the waiter’s mistake. You put. 
from the pharmacy in the baske 
of the food. Bah!” 

And then a couple returned fre 
ing, both shivering from the k 
wind and loudly denouncing the 
for having failed to place a rug j 
What was he there for anyhow? 
hadn’t he told them, after they 
to be robbed fifty dollars a day { 
that it would cost them anot 
dollars to drive around the block 
home, in order to buy a cigar t] 
draw? | 

That was always the way—a 
got blamed for everything! He i 
rubbed his hands, he looked hur 
ful, reproachful; he was dignified 
coldly silent under reproofs whicl! 
of no answer. But angry? Ne 
arrival of the night boy at nine o| 
as arope to a drowning man. 

‘Ah, I will leave these misérab: 
mon enfant!”’ he cried, giving (| 
pat on the shoulder. The night b 
respond to his generous advance! 
was sulky. 

““Ah-h-h, that wretched pourbo) 
tered Fanfaron, for Gaspard hai: 
as accused the concierge of holdi) 
frances on him which had been: 
departing guest with the stipulati 
should go to the night boy for se} 
dered. 

Monsieur Fanfaron changed | 
took his hat and stick, and depar{ 
Club Helvetia. Madame Fanfa) 
Lausanne, visiting her mother; | 
she would enjoy her stay and 
because he dearly loved a quiet | 
of manille at the club. On hi 
dropped in at a couple of stores; 
bought several long, thin, crooki 

“Hé, I don’t know what th) 
coming to!’’ he exclaimed, witl 
the same manner as an Amerimal 
to show off complains about the i 
“Only a little while ago and tl 
sou. Now three sous. How is ¢) 
to live, madame?” 

“As if one sou or twenty mai): 
ference to Monsieur Fanfaron!’; 
madame in the voice of flattery. 

And in the next place, wheree 
to collect his percentage on a s¢ 
of the hotel guests, the concier 
ceived with equal distinction,| 
anxiety to please. Plainly Mo 
faron was a person of importa 
town. And why not? Couldn’ 
tourist trade where he chose? | 
great Imperial Splendide Hotel, | 
only to the manager! Certes, 
enough to understand why acai 
he passed were eager to doff th 
him. a 

“And how are the kings a 
ors this evening, Marc-Auréle? 
(Continued on Page 5 
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Coal isavaluable and indispensable commodity. 
But coal — at the mines — isn’t of any use. Coal 
at your railway station still serves no home or 
industry. Coal—to be useful — must be deliv- 
ered to store, home or factory. And the quick- 
est, cheapest way to deliver coal is with Pierce- 
Arrow Trucks. For that matter, the cheapest 
way to haul any heavy or bulky commodity is 
with Pierce-Arrow Trucks. Pierce-Arrow 
Trucks are proved money-makers in 174 differ- 
entlines of business. More than $100,000,000.00 
worth of Pierce-Arrow Trucks have been built 
and sold to date. Pierce-Arrow sponsored and 
proved the soundness of the worm-drive prin- 
ciple. Pierce-Arrow also pioneered the dual- 
valve engine for trucks. Pierce-Arrow can 
give you specific information regarding your 
particular haulage problems. Thisis true regard- 
less of your location, your local road conditions 
or the kind of commodity you are handling. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
Bonnat, of the Eden-Palace, as they sat 
ecmfortably at cards with a bottle of wine 
between them. Always that same form of 
query, with just a touch of malice in it. 
There were no kings or emperors at the 
Eden-Palace, you understand; no, their 
clientele consisted of guests who lived en 
pension and haggled over two francs. Real- 
izing that it would be beyond human na- 
ture not to envy him, Fanfaron invariably 
overlooked this spite. 

“ Alexis,’”’ he said, ‘‘he worries and tele- 
graphs. He telegraphs and worries. In 
my opinion nothing will come of that, and 
the company may whistle for its money.” 

“How much? What is his bill now, 
Fanfaron?”’ 

The concierge humped his shoulders and 
replied carelessly, “Oh, a hundred thou- 
sand francs—perhaps a hundred and twenty 
thousand.” 

“But you said seventy thousand last 
night, Fanfaron.” 

“Ah, but I did not include the money 
advanced to him, Bonnat.”’ 

You should have heard the ‘“Ah’s!”’ 
and the sucking in of breath as they re- 
peated these figures, rolling them lovingly 
on, the tongue. 

“And what are the others doing, Fan- 
faron?”’ 

“Well, the archduke, now, he is not 
bothering his head further with affairs of 
state.” 

It was like Monsieur Fanfaron to stop 
there. He went calmly ahead with his card 
game. 

“‘Parbleu!”’ exclaimed his friend Stauf- 
facher. ‘‘What does the young man con- 
cern himself with, then?” 

“He has an affair,” answered Fanfaron, 
and again paused. 

He got the effect he had been waiting for; 
they pulled their chairs closer. And Mon- 
sieur Fanfaron proceeded to relate the full 
story of the incident he had witnessed in 
the royal suite, but instead of telling the 
truth—instead of naming King Alexis—he 
saddled the business on the exiled arch- 
duke. Doubtless the tale would have pos- 
sessed a trifle more zest had it:con- 
cerned Alexis, for he was of a ripe age, 
but a certain discretion prompted the 
concierge to camouflage. 

Bonnat listened attentively, licking 
his lips. ‘‘Sacré nom!’’ he muttered. 
“Tt is something to bea royalty, hein?” 

“And what about the 
alliance between Alexis 
and Germany, Fanfa- 
ron?”’ Stauffacher put in. 

The concierge pursed 
his lips and looked wiser 
than atreefulofowls. He 
didn’t know what Stauf- 
facher was talking about, 
but seeing him so mys- 
terious, his companions 
winked knowingly and 
said in asides, “‘ Ah, he has 
something up his sleeve, 
the fox.” 

At last, “That will ap- 
pear in good time,” said 
Monsieur Fanfaron, and 
they all felt important. 
He determined to look up 
in the newspapers this 
alliance they mentioned, 
first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

Monsieur Mactaveesh 
was down bright and early 
next day. 

“Well, old kid, how 
does she go?” he asked 
cheerily. 

“She goes excellently, 
m’sieu.” 

‘‘Have you 
kingy?” 

“‘T have not had the op- 
portunity, sir.” The con- 
cierge looked hurt at this 
display of haste. ‘‘A day 
or two, perhaps— what 
does it matter?”’ 

““A day or two? Holy 
mackerel, man, don’t time 
mean nothing to you peo- 
ple? Why, the whole 
bunch’ll be down on me 
any minute. Those guys 
go without sleep just to 
keep tabs on me,see? And 
how can I get a beat with 
all of ’em gumshoeing 
round everywhere I 
move?” 
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. “Tt can be arranged,” Fanfaron assured 
im. 

“Now you’re talking, kiddo. You go 
right up and tell his nibs I’m here. Say, 
listen—put up a bluff, see? Tell him you 
think I’m representing President Harding 
or the League of Nations or somebody, 
hey? That ought to go big. Put up a 
bluff.” 

The word seemed to fall pleasingly on 
the concierge’s ear. ‘Bluff,’ he repeated, 
caressing it. ‘Bluff. Very well, m’sieu, 
I will try.” 

“Sure. And don’t forget those two hun- 
dred million a week, neither. That’ll send 
his temperature up. I’ve caught a lot of 
big Its that way.” 

Monsieur Fanfaron’s confident manner 
having convinced the movie expert that 
the business was as good as settled, he de- 
parted with tranquil mind, leaving the 
concierge to puzzle over what he should do 
now. He had not the slightest notion of 
making any such request of his majesty, 
well persuaded it would be received with 
anger and a sharp reprimand, but the 
Monsieur Mactaveesh had promised five 
hundred franes, and he was determined to 
get them by a show of some sort. 

Late that afternoon while going along the 
corridor on the floor on which the royal exiles 
had their suite, Monsieur Fanfaron was 
startled by a loud commotion, voices raised 
in angry quarrel, a scream, an oath. He 
rushed toward the service room. 

“Now, Mathilde! Now, Armand! Co- 
quin, at it again!”” he boomed. ‘How 
often must I tell you we cannot have this 
wrangling? Shame on you! Only the 
riffraff fights.” 

But to his amazement the couple were 
placidly rolling up some bed linen. 

“But we do not fight, m’sieu,” replied 
the valet. “Mathilde, she is in a good 
humor today.” 

Just then the row broke out again with 
redoubled violence. Monsieur Fanfaron 
dashed toward the sounds, and sud- 
denly the door of the royal salon burst 
open and the Countess Stoicesco ran 
out and down thehall. She was so upset 
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Monsieur Fanfaron Turned Dizzy. 
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that she did not see the concierge, although 
she passed within a foot of him. 

The outery continuing, Monsieur Fan- 
faron did not hesitate. Something dreadful 
must have happened—perhaps his maj- 
esty had been assassinated! He threw open 
the door of the salon and rushed in. 

The king sat on a divan, relaxed against 
the cushions, with one hand pressed against 
his neck. In the center of the room towered 
the queen, her thin bony frame shaking as 
with ague; she held a handkerchief to her 
mouth as though to choke back her rage 
and tears. And at her feet lay a pair of 
scissors, stained with blood. 

Monsieur Fanfaron may not have been 
notably quick on the uptake in matters 
foreign to his training, but here was one 
whose solution ran with his experience and 
mental processes, and he grasped the situa- 
tion in a flash. 

“‘ Ah-h-h, these rugs!” he cried, giving a 
furious kick to the one in front of the 
divan. ‘‘They slip and slip. I have told 
them again and again, your majesty.” 

The king, trying to stanch the bleeding, 
did not answer. Her majesty continued 
to tremble, staring at her work now with a 
certain horror. The concierge picked up the 
scissors without being noticed and stuck 


‘them in his pocket. 


“T will go for a doctor,” he said, and 
hurried away. 

As Mactavish was going in to dinner, he 
stopped at the concierge’s desk and de- 
manded, ‘“‘How about it, old dear? Landed 
him yet?” 

‘Quite impossible, m’sieu. His majesty 
is seeck.”’ 

The movie man stiffened like a bird dog 
at point. With the marvelous intuition of 
his kind, the whole range of possibilities 
opened before his imagination in one burst. 

“Sick? Oh, boy! Madeto order, buddy, 
made to order! Think how that’ll pack 
’em in—King Alexis dying of sorrow, sepa- 
rated from his beloved people. Attended 
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homeland—somethin’ every: 
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that with a sad, patient smild 
kiddo—with the orchestra 7 
Is My Wandering Boy ?—tha/ 
hearts. Oh, maybe we won 
beat, me and you! Oh, no!’ 
Fanfaron did not follow a 
his inspiration, but he nodde 
The prospect of obtaining w, 
Mactaveesh wanted did not} 
mote now, for he felt that th 
had given him a toe hold. 
gratitude for the tact with 
covered up discovery of t) 
neither of the couple could 
small a favor. 
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al ~The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Vis a Valspar was introduced into India, frank 
skepticism greeted the statement that nothing 
would turn Valspar Varnish white—that it would 
withstand, in hot, humid India, all the well-known 
Valspar tests. 


Our agents at Calcutta, MacFarlane and Company, 
put these doubts to rest. In their booth at the Calcutta 
Motor Show a large teakwood dining table was exhib- 
ited which they had finished with Valspar Varnish. 


Every day during the show, from eleven in the 
morning until eleven at night, four pieces of ice lay 
melting on the table. Close by was a kettle of boiling 
water. Visitors were privileged shemse/ves to pour the 
boiling water on the Valsparred table top. After scores 
of these tests the Valspar was absolutely unharmed. 


Mr. MacFarlane writes: “If one person has stated 
that he read the advertisement but did not believe it, 
at least a thousand have said so in four days. But 
when the show closed the skeptics of Calcutta were 
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| Valspar Tests Convert the Skeptics in India! 


converted.” They had found that Valspar Varnish 
was actually /00% waterproof. 


Valspar Enamels score a similar triumph in the 
Indian climate. The monsoon, that two months’ period 
of steaming rains which is so destructive to other 
finishes, leaves Valspar Enamels as completely un- 
harmed as it does clear Valspar Varnish. As a con- 
sequence Valspar Enamel is the standard finish, for 
automobiles in India—in fact at the Calcutta Motor 
Show 96% of the automobiles shown were finished 
with Valspar Enamel. 


Everyone should become familiar with Valspar in‘its 
three forms: Valspar Varnish, the absolutely waterproof 
and accident-proof varnish; Valspar Varnish-Stains, 
which stain and varnish with one stroke of the brush 
yet cost no more than Valspar Varnish; and Va/spar 
Enamels, which afford an unsurpassable finish for 
automobiles, as well as for other kinds of woodwork 
and metal work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—l15c apiece for each 
35c sample can checked at right. (Only one sample of each 
product supplied at this special price. Print full mail ad- 
dress plainly.) 
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Valspar Enamel . 
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nomical light for home, office, 
store, studio—everywhere good light is 


needed. _HANGS—CLAMPS— 
STANDS. The name says it—it’s 


quickly adjustable. A turn of the re- 
flector sends the light exactly where 
you want it. No glare—no eyestrain. 
And—economy. 


Solid brass; handsome, durable and 
compact. Clamp is felt-lined—can’t 
scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete with 
8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece 
standard plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it order direct. 
S. W. FARBER 
141 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U.S.A., brass finish, $5; bronze or nickel finish, 
$5.50, West of Mississippi and Canadian Rockies and in 
Marilime Provinces, 25¢ per lamp additional. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

was something in what the fellow said; 
propaganda was not to be despised. More- 
over, he had written twice to Lloyd George 
asking for an interview, and the British 
Prime Minister had not even replied. Also, 
his neck hurt him and he had lost his best 
girl. Kings have their troubles as well as 
lesser men. His majesty began to soften; 
presently he was clutching at the sugges- 
tion as a forlorn hope. 

“But I am ill.” 

“The very thing, your majesty! It is, 
indeed, most fortunate. Monsieur Mac- 
taveesh has the intention to take photo- 
graphs of your majesty in bed, wasted 
and worn because you have sorrowed so 
much for your country and your so de- 
ceived people.” 

“But it is only a sore throat, monsieur le 
concierge.” 

Fanfaron’s smile of pity effectually dis- 
posed of this objection. ‘‘ We will make the 
bluff, your majesty. That is everything. 
To make the bluff is to succeed.” 

“Very well. You may tell him he can 
come tomorrow.” 

Monsieur Fanfaron bowed low, but did 
not depart. 

“Well, what is it now?” 

“There was one other matter,’ 
the concierge uneasily. 

“Out with it, man.” 

‘Monsieur Mactaveesh wished that her 
majesty should be at the bedside. He 
was of opinion that her attendance on his 
majesty in his illness would go big.” 

Alexis favored him with a sharp glance, 
“Well, why not?” he said. ‘I agree with 
him. Her majesty will be at my bedside.” 
He added with a wry smile, gazing steadily 
at Monsieur Fanfaron—‘‘ Affairs of state, 
you understand, monsieur le concierge.” 

It was glad tidings that Fanfaron bore 
to his ally and as soon as he went off duty 
he and Mactavish hied them to a café, 
where the movie man ordered a bottle of 
extra dry. 

“And now, Mac’’—they were no longer 
on the footing of guest and concierge— 
“‘and now, Mac, let us be frank. We are 
friends and partners, hein?” 

“Sure we are. We’re pals, me and you, 
kiddo. What you got to say? Shoot.” 

“Well, I will tell you—frankly—man to 
man. I had great difficulty with his maj- 
esty, Mac. He would not hear of the 
proposal at all, you understand. I begged, 
I pleaded. Finally I threatened.’ 

““Threatened?”’ exclaimed the other, his 
mouth open. “‘How do you get away with 
that stuff with a king?”’ 

Monsieur Fanfaron placed a forefinger 
against the side of his nose and winked. 
“T know what I know,” he said darkly. 

“Well?” Mac was growing uneasy, 
sensing the concierge’s objective. 

“Yes. All entreaties were of no avail. 
So I told Alexis—gently, you understand, 
and with due respect—I told him firmly 
that he must pose to oblige my friend 
Mactaveesh. Eh, bien! He saw the point. 
Tomorrow afternoon, Mac, at three o’clock, 
if ” He paused significantly, drum- 
ming on the table with his short fat fingers. 

“Yeh?” said Mae, gulping. ‘‘ What’s 
the hitch?” 

“Tt will take a thousand franes, Mac. 
Five hundred are not enough.” 

“You agreed to it.” 

“But there is the secretary to take care 
of,” Monsieur Fanfaron pointed out. 

“All right,’”’ assented the camera man, 
but he drank his wine thoughtfully, and 
gayety fled that table. 

The early train next day brought quite 
an influx of guests, among them an Eng- 
lish gentleman, accompanied by a secre- 
tary and valet. He registered as Joseph 
Farnsworth. Shortly after they were set- 
tled in their rooms Mr. Farnsworth’s valet 
descended and inquired of the concierge 
where he could buy some linen for his 
master. 

“Linen?”’ exclaimed Monsieur Fanfaron 
eagerly. “What sort?” 

The valet replied that he needed a shirt 
for dinner that night, because a bottle had 
broken in his bag and spilled all over 
everything. 

“Ts the gentleman large or of middle 
size?”’ 

“Well, ’e’s got a big neck if that’s wot 
you mean,” said the valet, and Monsieur 
aa oe abandoned hope of a straight 
sale. 

“Tell me the size and I will order it for 
you,” he volunteered. ‘You might have 
difficulty making yourself understood at 
the store.” 


’ 


replied 
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As Mr. Farnsworth had neglected to 
give him the money for the purchase, which 
oversight would result in the valet’s having 
to advance it out of his own pocket until 
the end of the month, this proposal was 
agreeable. The shirts were sent to the 
concierge, who paid for them, and it was a 
very simple matter for Fanfaron to wrap 
up his own parcel inside the other and add 
an item of fifty frances to the bill. To be 
sure, the sudden appearance of the valet 
in the lobby, coming toward his desk, 
rather precipitated the maneuver, but he 
accomplished it in time. 

In about three minutes a valet de chambre 
came bounding down the stairs, his eyes 
popping, to summon the concierge. 

“The Englishman!’’ he panted. ‘He 
has gone crazy! Something has occurred, 
m’sieu. He wants you.” 

Monsieur Fanfaron knew well enough 
what had occurred. He went up, full of 
apprehension. 

The Englishman and the valet were 
standing beside the couch, silently staring 
down at the package of shirts. Mr. Farns- 
worth was of the tall, lean, horsy type, 
with pale eyes and eyelashes, and about as 
much expression as a pike. 

“T say, my good man, what does this 
mean?”’ he inquired in a crisp clear accent. 

“T do not understand, m’sieu.”’ 

“Oh, come now—the shirt, you know.” 

Monsieur Fanfaron said firmly, ‘Those 
are the shirts that monsieur’s valet or- 
dered.” 

“T say! What? That’s ripping. It’s 
one on you, Masters. You see, my good 
fellow, Masters insists he did not buy this 
particular one.’’ And he held up between 
thumb and forefinger an alluring gossamer 
thing of pink silk, which he twiddled play- 
fully. 

Monsieur Fanfaron turned dizzy. Diable! 
Another failure! By some accursed mis- 
chance he had inserted the wrong package. 

“There has been a mistake, sir. I will 
take it, if you please, and correct the bill.” 

The Englishman remained with the che- 
mise in his hand. It was very soft to the 
touch. 

“Hah! Yes, I suppose so. Of course. 
It must be corrected. But this—er—thing, 
you know. Do you happen to know to 
whom it belongs?” 

“To the Countess Stoicesco, m’sieu.” 

The Englishman pondered this. One 
could see from his flush that he was suspi- 
cious of the concierge. Finally he said, 
“T really think, you know, that I ought 
to return this myself. Hah, yes! I have 
absolutely no assurance that you will de- 
liver it safely to the lady.” 

*‘T will send it to her, m’sieu.” 

“Hah! She has gone away, then?” 

“Oui, m’sieu—very suddenly.” 

Something in his tone led Mr. Farns- 
worth to demand, “‘What do you mean? 
Why did she leave suddenly?” 

“Her majesty sent her away, sir.” 

The Englishman’s expression did not 
change, but his voice was like tinkling ice 
as he inquired, ‘““And why, may I ask, 
Mister Concierge?” 

Monsieur Fanfaron humped his shoul- 
ders. That was not his affair, he seemed to 
say. “Perhaps her majesty had no fur- 
ther duties for her,’’ he suggested. 

“Very well said. Very good, indeed. 
I expect that must have been it.” He re- 
garded the pink silk creation absently a 
moment, then tossed it carelessly to Mon- 
sieur Fanfaron. ‘Right. Send it to her, 
by all means. And listen to me, my good 
fellow,’”’ he added as the concierge was 
wrapping the chemise in its covering. “I 
trust there will be no further mistakes in 
my bill, what?”’ 

This reverse was almost forgotten in the 
triumphs of the afternoon. You should 
have seen Monsieur Fanfaron bustling 
about the royal suite, superintending the 
arrangements—a chair here, a flower there, 
and here a divan. 

Nothin’ doing, kiddo,” cried Mactavish 
when all this sumptuousness burst on his 
sight. “‘That’s the wrong dope, see? We 
got to make this picture so’s people will 
feel sorry for the king. D’you think any 
guy’s going to be sorry for him when he 
sees all this swell furniture?” 

“Very true. The point is well taken,” 
called his majesty from the salon, where 
he awaited the alteration of the bedroom 
for the dear homeland set. ‘‘ Make every- 
thing as plain as possible. Go and help 
them, Gregory.” 

The movie expert now took complete 
charge of things. With his assistants exe- 
cuting his every order with silent dexterity, 
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he placed the lights, removed 
hangings from the walls, substi 
picture of his majesty’s capital 
nude beside the bed, threw away t 
down and counterpane, exposing 
blanket, and by a few deft toue 
trived to impart a look almost of 
to that corner of the room. ; 
“Allright, king,” he announced. 
ready for you.” | 
Alexis crawled into bed. He y 
upper half of his pajamas, alth 
Mactavish’s arrival he had be 
clothed and about. Around his ne), 
fresh bandage. 
“Just a minute till I fix your fa’ 
the movie man. 
“But surely that isn’t necessar 
tested Alexis. 
“You got to be worn and sad) 
see? Nobody’s going to sweat | 
guy who don’t look as though hj 
missed a meal in his life.”’ 
He was busy with grease pair ; 
talked, and in no time at all his 4 
presented an appearance of woe 1) 
years of sickness could not have yp 
“All right!” cried Mace, steppir | 
“We're all set. Now, king, you 
turn your head from side to side ash 
you was in pain, see, and look up} 
again at that picture. Get me?/ 
supposed to be pining for your oy 
try. Wait—just a minute! Mare 
could do it better to music? Son 
I know can’t emote at all without 
or a cornet.” 
“Tt isn’t necessary,” replied 15 
trifle stiffly. ‘“‘I understand.” 
“All right then. We’re ready ) 
first part. When I yell ‘Action!’ kg 
start. See? Ready? . Lights 
Action! Camera!’’ he baw] 
The king did a fair job for a novir- 
then, he had been acting all his ) 
might say. However, Mac took tl]; 
again and again, using footage wit) 
gal hand, until his majesty grevy 
and rather out of patience. For 0) 
he didn’t like the way Mac took a 
( 
| 


t 


a - a 


chin and yanked his head around) 
wanted a different pose; neither|i 
relish the sob scene, where they» 
close-up of him with glycerin tears tr 
down the darkened furrows of his hi 
“Fine!” exclaimed the expert | 
“Now you can rest a while, king,i 
get ready for the next.” 
He lit a cigarette and paced ) 
down, running his hands through 1) 
while his men were making their ¢: 
ments for what was to follow. Si 
he stopped dead; into his eyes er¢: 
glassy expression which a movies 
gets when a big idea hits him. | 
“Wait! Wait!’’ he cried with | 
hand. ‘We got to put a laugh in th’ 
Couldn’t you have a nightmare, or | 
of bed, or something like that? Th’ 
a laugh.” | 
“T could not,” replied Alexis del 
“There’ve been too many laughs ¢: 
That’s just the trouble.” 
“ All right,” said Mac, reling | 
idea with reluctance. ‘‘ You’re the 


But I tell you right now it’d mé 
other go over with a bump. Cit 


see?” 
As the king remained adam | 
point, Mactavish gave orders to go 
““Where’s your wife?’”’ he asked. | 
ready for her.” 
Presently the queen entered, ar 
posed her on a low chair beside the 
er’s bed. | 
“Now, you go ahead with thi 
business you did before, king,” ? 
plained, “but this time youve 
worse’n ever, see? And, queen, y 
his hand and stroke it. No, wait! 
stroke his forehead. That always g 
in this sob stuff, and you might | 
hair too. No, not that way. N 
you’re going to bite it—soft, gentle- 
touch, like this.” 
Her majesty was delighted. “It 
a silly old thing?” she giggled. | 
more fun than the poor lady ha 
many a day. : 
“Now, remember, king,” continue 
tavish in the same amiable bellow 
keep looking up at that picture. ] 
home idea, see, all the time. You! 
because you’re away from hom 
your own folks—that’s what has p 
to bed. Ready? Say, that’s fine! 
work, queen! This’ll knock ’em ¢0C 
Ready? ... Lights!... Actio 
Camera!”’ 
(Continued on Page 6 
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price of happiness 
-tthought for Christmas 


}awho find happiness in the 
i sic of the Immortals — 
Vald you not be happier for 
t presence of a Steinway ip 
a home? And could there 

atime more fitting for the 
Caing of your Steinway than 
ts Yuletide of the year? Let 
nearest Steinway dealer 

mine your old piano. He 
vl gladly fix a price upon it 

ipply upon a new Steinway. 
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nee and for all! 


OW often have you said, after buying 
something because it was cheap: “I 
wish we had bought a good one in the first 
place, and now we would be satisfied once 
and for all!” 


When you buy a Steinway you know 
that you will never have to buy another 
piano. You know that it will retain its 
unrivaled tone perfection for a lifetime; 
that you can always be proud of it; that 
even if Paderewski, or Rachmaninoff, or 
Hofmann came to your house you would 
have an instrument worthy of his touch. 


Sometimes people who want a Steinway 
think it economical to buy a cheaper piano 
in the beginning and wait for a Steinway. 
Usually this is because they do not realize 
with what ease and convenience a Steinway 
can be bought. This is evidenced by the 
great number of people who come to ex- 
change some other piano in partial payment 


for a Steinway, and say: “If I had only 
known about your terms I would have had 
a Steinway long ago!” 

Sometimes, too, people do not realize 
that the Steinway is made in a series of 
styles and sizes to suit the requirements of 
every home and every acoustic condition. 
This is true, both in grand and upright 
styles. The Steinway grand, for example, 
is made in five sizes, ranging from the 
miniature grand for smaller homes to the 
concert grand, more especially used for 
public performances. Although there are 
many Steinway styles, each style, in its field, 
is the perfect expression of Steinway quality. 


For those who can be finally satisfied 
only when they have the best in the piano- 
maker’s art, it is obviously more economical 
to buy a Steinway “once and for all” than 
to buy two pianos in order to have the one 
that is really desired. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices: $875 and up — plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. Fourteenth St., New York City 
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PITCAIRN | 


Water Spar 


Varnish 


WATERPROOF 
and SOLEPROOF 


I 
This might be Disastrous 


But not if the table and floors are finished with Pitcairn 
Waterspar Varnish. For Waterspar is waterproof. It 
does not turn white like ordinary varnish. Even hot, 
scalding liquids will not ruin its fine, deep luster. 


In the stores of thousands of dealers you can see the 
Waterspar test pictured below. Month after month a 
wood panel finished with Waterspar remains submerged 
in water. It is proof that water will not turn this varnish 
white—or in any way injure the coated surface. 


In addition to the transparent Waterspar there is also 
Waterspar Colored Varnish and Enamel, formerly known 
as Sole-Proof. Eighteen attractive colors. It not only 
offers unusual possibilities for improving and beautifying 
your home, but withstands untold wear. It, too, is water- 
proof. Free flowing—easy to apply—a good brush is all 
you need. 


The Waterspar Varnishes are leaders in the long list 
of famous products manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company—each known for high quality and long 
wear. No matter what you want in the way of glass, paint 
and varnish, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s prod- 
ucts include something that will meet your requirements 
exactly. Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 


Write for ‘‘Proof’’ Booklet. 


’ This test is proof positive that 
water will not turn this var- 


nish white—or in any way in- 
jure the coated surface. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - 


Manufacturers - 


Newark, N.J. 


| lantly along the corridor, 


| me double-cross a pal. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

And the fillum that was to knock two 
hundred million people cockeyed went for- 
ward to its heart-harrowing climax. 

When it came time to depart Mactavish 
showed the greatness that lay in him. He 
kissed the queen’s hand; more, he did it as 
only a first-class rough-heavy knows how. 
Then he bowed to the king from the hips, 
not too low, but enough to prove that he 
knew what’s what. Having achieved this 
much he appeared rather at a loss. It wasa 
bit late in the day to remember etiquette, 
but Mac had a theory that a lot depended 
on leaving a pleasant impression. So he 
started to back out. On arriving at the 
door a doubt overtook him that he should 
leave without a word, so he flapped his big 
paw at the royal couple and said, ‘‘ Well, so 
long, folks.” 

“And now,” murmured Monsieur Fan- 
faron at his elbow as they hurried jubi- 
“now we can 
have a talk, Mac.” 

“That can wait. Can’t you see I’m 
busy? Gee, I got to shoot a man to Paris 
with this footage toot sweet.” 

“But the money?” said Monsieur Fan- 
faron. 

“Oh, sure. Say, is that what’s eatin’ on 
you? Well, forget it! Nobody ever saw 
Here—there it is— 


| a thousand francs.” 


| m’sieu!”’ 
_him as Mactavish started to walk away. 


‘But these are French francs!”’ eried the 
concierge. 

“What other kind are there? I was 
talkin’ in French money all the time.”’ 

“But you are now in Switzerland, 
yelled Fanfaron, padding after 


“And these amount only to four hundred 
Swiss frances.” 

“Well, I promised you a _ thousand 
francs,” retorted his ally stubbornly, “‘and 
there they are.” 

He ran up a flight of stairs two steps at a 
jump, entered his room, and slammed the 
door in Monsieur Fanfaron’s face. The 
concierge stood rooted to.the spot. He was 
appalled at such treachery, cut to the 


| quick. He was ready to cry. Then rage 


boiled up and an impulse seized him to 
beat in the door and make a scene. He 
stifled it and retired. 

“Ah, scélérat!”’ he hissed between his 
teeth as he returned to his desk. “I will 
make you pay for this. You will see.” 

However, he had simmered down some- 
what by the time Mactavish stepped out of 
the elevator to go to the dining room. 

“Say, listen, kiddo,’’ said the camera 
man, marching straight to the concierge’s 
desk. ‘“‘Here’s another hundred francs 
Swiss. See? That makes the five hundred 
I promised to give you in the first place. 
And next time don’t try to sting your pal. 
No hard feelings, hey?”’ 

Monsieur Fanfaron’s hands trembled as 
he took the money. This development 
completely wrecked a fiendish revenge he 
had been planning. It might be that he 
had been hasty. 

“Thank you, camarade. We are friends 
again, you and me, hein? What you call 
pals?’? And he looked anxiously into 
Mac’s face. 

“Sure we are. Pals for keeps, old dear. 
And now send this telegram for me. And 
I want a receipt, too, see?”’ 

“‘Ah-h-h, you are a fine fellow, Mac,” 
said the concierge warmly. ‘Yes, and I 
respect you, also.” . 

“You'd better, I’ll tell the world!” re- 
marked the Mactavish over his shoulder 
as he went in to dinner. 

The busiest day of the entire season fol- 
lowed. Half a dozen charsabanes arrived 
at an early hour, loaded to capacity with 
day trippers; the morning train brought 
an unexpectedly large number of guests, 
and what with getting people settled and 
getting people away, arranging trips and 
looking up time-tables, answering fool 
questions, sending for steamer and railroad 
tickets, collecting his débours, and the thou- 


_ sand and one things that a concierge has to 


do, Monsieur Fanfaron was steaming like a 


_ horse in zero weather. 


“Diable!”’ he exclaimed, mopping his 
brow and puffing out his cheeks. “This is 
terrible.” 

Then the elevator broke down and a 
peepee old lady tried to blame that on 

im. 

“But, madame,” he protested, waving 
his hands frantically, ‘ ‘what can you ex- 
pect? Up and down, up and down, twenty 
times a day!”’ 

Right in his busiest hour, the English- 
man’s secretary approached the desk and 


November ¢ 


requested the concierge to get Ip, 
tickets for Donnerhorn. 

“Tt is done, m’sieu,’”” boomed ly 
Fanfaron, making a memorandurk 
most efficient manner. “Train a 

Before he could turn over this m 
Gustave the secretary to King A] 
in an appearance. 

“His majesty is tired of two da: 
rooms,” he said in a low voie 
wishes to go to Taugwalder-kulr 
you be good enough to get him twej 
one for him and one for me?” 

“Tt is done, m’sieu. Train at 1; :) 

Simple enough, and if Monsie 
faron had an outstanding charactis 
was accuracy, dependability. Bi 
they load two things at a time on ty 
what can you expect? 

‘Gustave! ” he shouted. P 

“*M’sieu.’ 

“Two tickets for Donnerhorn fo! 
Farnsworth, and two. tickets for p 
horn for his majesty.” 

“Oui, m’sieu. Four for Donni 
repeated the chasseur in order to e} 

The concierge nodded, without ¢ 
him. And so it happened that Kin) 
and his secretary set out in a cahg 
funicular that would take them to 5 
horn, when they wanted all the tir 
to Taugwalder-kulm, for Gustave; 
summoned the cab and gave inst\ 
to the driver. Not thirty seconds) 
them came another cab, conta 
Farnsworth and his secretary. 

They had hardly left the hot 
when Mactavish burst through 1 
trance door, as wild as a hunted L a 

“Say, who was that gink ju 
out?”’ the demanded, horning up: 
concierge’s desk. 

“Pouf!”’ ejaculated Fanfaron. 
should I know? They have been 
and going and worrying | me all th: 
ing—hundreds of ginks.” 

“No, but listen, see? I mean 
lishman in a cab. There was anot 


, of course. That was a 
Farnsworth, Mac.” 

- Farnsworth, my foot!” said the: 
man. ‘“That’s Lord Eastwood!’ 
I don’t know him? Why, say, li 
took pictures of that bird witl! 
George on the steps of Number Tei 
ing Street. He’s in the Foreigr( 
Lloyd George’s right-hand man fc 
stuff too.” 

All this meant nothing in thel 
Monsieur Fanfaron, but he nevi! 
displayed a polite interest. 

“You want to fillum him, yes?” 

Mactavish did not reply. He vs 
ing straight ahead like a fortur 
plumbing past and future. Sudd) 
eyes blazed and he smacked his le 

“T’ve got it! I see it all now! ( 
maybe I won’t put over a beat, 
Oh, no! Say, listen—here’s the 1 
on it, see? You know how Alexis i 
hounding Lloyd George for an i? 
and he can’t get it. You don’t? 3 
mighty, man, you must be dead fl 
neck up! Why, every newspapermal 
rope has had that dope for the lasti 
Lloyd George won’t even answer his | 

““Why not?” inquired the concie!? 
cently. 

“Because he’s playing a deep: 
than that, see! He’s sent this gu 
wood here to talk it over with the: 
get me?” 

Monsieur Fantasy: s head began 
as a dim perception of all the pos: 
dawned upon him 

“But he has not tried to see ! 
esty,’”’ he objected. 

“Of course not! If you want 
a good trade would you go to tl 
guy—or make him come to you?” 

“ce Ah- h- hl? ‘ 

-“That’s his play, see? He'll MY 
round here until they meet like 
accidental, or until the king learn 
his being here and makes the is 
Lloyd George wants to sound him ' 
he isn’t putting down anything 0! 
until it’s all settled. And they’) 
Alexis come to them instead of ' 
him halfway. How does that s¢ 
you? ” 

It was a broad jump for Monsie 
faron, but he made it. And when 
landed on the other side of these fa 
looked back his solid brain began 
and tabulate the information embe! 
it. Gradually a picture emerged fi 
blur—and such a picture! | 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Very Attractive Closed Cars—Very Attractively Priced 


MERICA has finally opened its 

eyes. Today it is buying closed 

cars, particularly Rickenbackers, for year 
around use. 


Two reasons for this. First, because 
the Rickenbackers are such perfect 
beauties; second, because the prices 
are considerably below those generally 
asked for cars of similar type and 
capacity. 

If you want to see a real smart, snappy 
coupe or sedan, take a look at the 
Rickenbacker Six. For smoothness, 
quietness, comfort and refinement you 
will have to look far to find its equal, 


unless you pay a much higher figure. 

Models are hung low—just a natural 
step up. Upholstery i is of fashion’s finest 
fabrics. Touches of appropriate hard- 
ware harmoniously match an interior 
color scheme that combines richness 
with rare good taste. Doors are wide 
and close easily, noiselessly and snugly. 
Shock absorbing rear springs. Splen- 
didly equipped throughout. 

And last but not least, the greatest of 


Phaeton— $1485; Coupe— $1885; 
Sedan— $1985, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Organization Builds Success 


all the great Rickenbacker features— 
the motor that has no period of vibra- 
tion. Vibrationless—mind you! At any 
speed, whether at ten miles or sixty, 
whether at twenty miles or forty, al- 

ways the same—smooth, positive, abun- 
dant vibrationless action. The ingenious 
Rickenbacker tandem flywheel is the 
reason. 


If you are interested in closed cars— 
and you should be if you drive—go to 
the Rickenbacker dealer in your city, 
and see these very attractive designs 
which are so very attractively priced. 


Rickenbacker Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Queen Dish 


To the finest breakfast you can serve 
it adds the supreme delight 


Do you realize how much Puffed Grains have added to 


breakfast delights? 


Consider Puffed Rice—toasted grain bubbles, as flimsy as 


snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 


Consider Puffed Wheat—the world’s 


a tempting food confection. 


supreme grain—made 


Not made for tidbits 


Yet Puffed Grains were not made to be enticing. 
food expert—Prof. A. P. Anderson—invented them. 


Avpreates 
And his 


object was to make the whole grains wholly digestible. 


The grains are sealed in guns, 


fearful heat. 


then rolled for an hour in 
The bit of moisture in each food cell is changed 


to steam. When the guns are shot, over 125 million steam 


explosions occur 


in every kernel. 


Every food cell is thus 


blasted, so digestion is made easy and complete. 


Now you have whole grains so prepared that every atom 


feeds. 


needed nutriment. 


All the 16 elements in a grain of wheat supply their 


And those whole grains are made fascinat- 


ing, so children revel in them. 


Do you serve these ideal grain foods as 


often as you should? 


Puffed Wheat 


Steam exploded grains 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed to bubbles 


Puffed Wheat in milk— 
the night dish 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

““Where’s that memorandum?” he cried, 
fairly panting as he started to paw among 
his papers. ‘“‘Ah-h—if I have lost rhage 

“What’s bitin’ on you now?” 

“The tickets! The tickets! Ah, it is as 
I thought. I remembered while you were 
speaking, Mac 

Ravcnberen what?” 

“Nothing.’’ Fanfaron’s manner became 
lofty—cold and purposeful—like that of a 
great general who sees his carefully laid 
plans beginning to work out. ‘‘You may 
come to me tonight, Mac. I will have 
news for you.” 

He was so majestic and patronizing that 
the camera man didn’t know what to make 
of it, but the concierge would not add a 
word to what he had already said. 

Meanwhile the king and his secretary 
boarded the funicular for Donnerhorn. 
Alexis wore a high stock and carried his 
neck stiffly; otherwise he did not appear 
any the worse for the tiff. 

“This is very strange, Gregory,” he re- 
marked, gazing about him as the car slowly 
climbed the mountain. ‘I do not recog- 
nize the scenery at all. Are you sure this is 
Taugwalder-kulm?”’ 

The secretary fished in his pocket and 
Ning the tickets. Then he turned 
pale. 

“The infamous scoundrel!” he cried. 
“These are for Donnerhorn! We have the 
wrong tickets, your majesty.” 

Said the king, with coldly gentle voice, 
“T think I told you Taugwalder-kulm, did 
iimovere 

“Certainly, your majesty. And it was 
tickets for Taugwalder-kulm that I com- 
manded of the concierge, but the fellow has 
sent us to Donnerhorn.”’ 

“So! And you did not notice the mis- 
take, Gregory?”’ The king clucked softly 
with his tongue; the secretary was afraid 
to meet his eye. “Do not let it occur 
again, my young friend.” 

The first person his majesty saw as he 
got out of the car was Lord Eastwood, 
emerging from the compartment ahead of 
him. The Englishman perceived the king 
as he turned at the top of the steps. A 
moment of hesitation—the Englishman 
played his part admirably. Alexis made 
the first advances. 

The two walked for an hour along the 
path cut in the side of the cliffs a thousand 
feet above the lake, leaving the secre- 
taries to amuse themselves as best they 
might. And when they boarded the funicu- 
lar to return home both were in excellent 
humor. 

They did not enter the hotel together; 
neither did they show any recognition in 
the public dining room that night, whither 
King Alexis always went for his meals in 
order to see a little life and movement, and 
to avoid a téte-a-téte with the queen. 
Perceiving the Mactavish at a neighboring 
table Alexis sent a message to him by a 
waiter. 

“His majesty wishes to see you in his 
salon after dinner, sir.’’ 

“Sure,” assented Mac. “Tell him I'll 
be there with bells on.” 

The Alexis he saw that night was an en- 
tirely different man from the forlorn exile 
Mac had seen in bed. He was excited, 
triumphant; his tone was crisp and com- 
manding. He was king again. 

“Ha, my young friend! I sent for you 
because it is necessary to suppress those 
pictures.” 

“Suppress ’em? You mean you want to 
kill that fillum, king?”’ 

“That is it—precisely. Circumstances 
have arisen which make it very unwise to 
show those pictures, Mr. Mactavish.” 

Not knowing how to break the news to 
him, Mae waited. 

“T am going back to my country. Yes. 
It only remains now to encourage my loyal 
followers to make the demand.” 

“Then you'll need that'fillum more than 
ever. Say, listen—can’t you see? This 
will do the work for you. As soon as your 
folks see that sick-bed stuff they’re just 
going to get up on their hind legs and yell 
to the skies to send you back.” 

“But it is the military party I must win 
over now, Mr. Mactavish. And those 
tears will hardly appeal to them, I fear.” 

“Hard-boiled, hey?”’ 

“Very hurd hele ” agreed the king. 

“Well, that’s a cinch. Allwe got to do to 
catch those birds is to make another of you 
in your Sunday uniform, see? Sword and 
medals and everything. Say, listen—how 
about your crown? A good close-up of you 
wearing your crown would be a knock-out.”’ 


Noo 


“No,” said the king, “no 
But the uniform—and possib] 
you can do that? That is nc 
idea.” 

“O. K. Any time tomorni 
you, king. And just forget t; 
It’ll go big. Besides, it’s too] 
We couldn’t catch it now if wy 

“Very well. Good night] 
tavish.”” As the camera ma 
his majesty added, “By tl 
would you like to come with | 
pictures of my entry into 

“Oh, boy! Say, listen— 
the set and I’ll fix up an ent 
all the coronation pictures ey 
cockeyed.”’ 

“Well, I shall want you 1 
event. Au revoir, Mr. Macta 

Next to be summoned to th 
ence was Monsieur Fanfaron, 

“Monsieur le concierge,’ 

“vou made a serious mistake 
matter of tickets. My secret: 
annoyed.” 

Fanfaron did not reply. N 
excuses, no regrets; he permit 
of a smile to flit for an insta; 
face, then a lightning glance (( 
as his gaze met the king’s. 1) 
he resumed his ordinary € 
wooden impassivity and stooc 
his heels together. 

“Well?”’ demanded Alexis. 
“T regret the inconvenien 
le secretaire,’”’ answered Fa 
“but was your majesty disple 

“Ah, you are a very clever 
sieur le concierge,’ said the i 

¢ 
le 
| 


He rose and went to his d 
drawer he extracted a me 
fram a brilliant ribbon. 

‘Monsieur le concierge,” 
“vou have done me a very 
and I wish to reward you.” # 
he pinned on the barrel-like 
faron the Order of the Malte 
stepped back. 

If he expected the conciers| 
come with gratitude he mu: 
surprised, for Fanfaron, aft 
some unintelligible thanks, stid 
the bauble out of the corner oli 
a most rueful face. 

“T wish you to accompan| 
capital,”’ continued the king h1 
man like you can be extre 
And you will not regret it.” | 

Still the concierge refusect 
He gazed dubiously at the fic 
no reply. 

“Come, come!” exclaimec! 
ginning to be irritated. “Vi 
rather rise in my service t 
ae aa all your life?” 

But this is a steady iol 


sty. 
The king bit his lip. “TI th 
find my service just as perm 
“And I go to Egypt everyy 
winter season. The climate 
me, your majesty.” 
Alexis regarded him steaq 
It was plain that -Fanfaro 
made up—obstinacy spoke fr 
of his stout body—and whe# 


lips. He hesitated. How bro 
topic like money to a king? 
“Ha!” cried his majesty. | 
There is a shirt which has » 
troubling you, has it not? It 
on your mind?” 
“ Parbleu, yes, your ma 
“Then I will take the s 


he breathed. | 
“What price do you place 
monsieur le concierge . 
Fanfaron considered. At # 
he felt fleeting regret that his 
taveesh was not at his side. | 
“Twenty thousand francs} 
esty,’’ he answered boldly. | 
The figure staggered Alexi 
preferred to pay scores with }! 
the Maltese Cross—still—buti 
he might not have met the Bil 
“Cheap at the price, mone 
cierge,”’ he said affably, althou 
wry face. “I will give you an 
treasury, payable the day of | 
my country. Is that agreeabl 
“Perfectly, your majesty 
stood—twenty thousand fra? 
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ij mountain of Monarch Coffee weighing 
2,460 lbs. was moved by regular retail 


} 


_ grocers in 124 working days. 


jEE GENERATIONS have given their stamp of 
yroval to Monarch Coffee. It is smooth, mellow, 
is—with a refreshing flavor that appeals to every 
ir of the family. There is none better obtain- 
¢ any price, and it costs you less. 

fang December we contribute a large share 
profits as importers, roasters and whole- 
so the cause of Better Merchandising, 
the regular retail grocer another 
lunity to prove that he is the 

¢ and most economical dis- 
ir of food products. 


J, MURDOCH & CO. 


¢.ve. (BushTerminal) BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Ql ——>———E—E—_—————_—————E 
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| Salesmen Wanted 

{nal salesmen are being placed 
r> Coast States. Men under 
2d. We consider only 
ns made in per- 
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We Who Owns and Operates His Own Store aan A\\\S 
and who is not now reached by our salesmen: ANN 
¥ Send us your check for $59.85 before Dec. 30, 1922, and 
you will receive, freight paid— 
1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 60 1-lb. Whole Bean 
1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 60 1-lb. Steel Cut 


! Whole B 
1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 24 3-Ib. } Whole Bean or 


In territory east of Pittsburgh address as above; west of Pittsburgh, 
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SALAD DRESSING, CATSUP and , 
other FOOD PRODUCTS ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
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Send for 
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Printing Gets Things Done 


He Read the Form Letter First! 


There are things you can do to snap up 
your selling letters. 

There is no reason why you must use 
your regular letterhead without variation. 
Use a different color of paper—a new ar- 
rangement of type. 

There is the four-page letter with the 
message on the front page, and text and 
illustrations on the two inside pages. 

Thereis theillustrated form letter with eye- 
catching little drawings along the margin. 

Then there is the facsimile reproduction 
ofthetestimonialor“ bouquet” letter. When 
some customer writes you a complimentary 
letter, it appears self-conscious to quote his 
words under your own letterhead. But a 
reproduction of his “bouquet”’ letter on his 
own letterhead is perfectly proper to mail 
with your own correspondence. 

Also, there is color. If your regular letter- 
head is white, for instance, an occasional offer 
on goldenrod, green, or salmon will give such 
aletter an extra-special sort of attractiveness. 

It’s very easy to let your sales letters fall 
into arut. It is equally easy to pull them 


out. Your printer can help you fully as 
much as brilliance and imagination. Good 
printers know a lot of things that can be 
done—and they know also the stunts that 
are not worth trying. 

Printers know the widely varied utility of 
Hammermill Bond for forms and for form 
letters. They know the strength of the 
paper, its printing quality, and its color 
range. In addition, many printers obtain 
from paper merchants who are Hammermill 
Agents a constant series of ideas and sug- 
gestions in portfolio form. 

Some of the best ideas ever issued in these 
portfolios have been assembled in our book, 
“Printing Gets Things Done.” This is not 
just a collection of interesting forms and 
mailing suggestions. It is a sincere and 
able effort to show that writing it down and 
dating it is the essence of getting things 
done on time and without mistakes. We 
believe you will read the book with interest 
and pass it to your office force. It is free 
to business men. We invite you to send for 


a copy. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 
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B.D. WILI JAMS & co. 
yrs West thirty Third St. 
New York City 
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Here is the book, “Printing Ge 
Things Done,” many thousand co 
ies of which have been read, we b 
lieve with profit. A copy to you ¢ 
request. Above are three metho 
of making a sales letter more effe 
tive through the use of illustratio! 
and attractively colored paper. 


ghd and thirty members of the 


0 ae = at home folks here— 
) 
‘4 tics, who had come up 


i 


/rman of the delegation, a stout 
ose coat was completely hid- 

ge red-and-white-and-blue 
x from his lapel, gave a pre- 

lugh yt said: ‘In behalf of the 
ssociation of Postage Stamp and 
oon Collectors, of which I have 
jof being president, I desire to 
with this small token of our 

#2 of your splendid efforts in be- 
liversal Peace, Industrial Har- 
Plain and Fancy Elocution. 
and applause.) This gift is a 
» hes, made entirely of canceled 
‘ystage stamps. It was made by 
aiet Blevitch, the six-year-old 
rf Roscoe Blevitch, our distin- 
al loyal corresponding secretary. 

«he suit will fit you, for we have 
tre. May you long wear it in 
oo faithful and loyal appre- 


‘eKnight’s eyes filled with tears. 
mds ——”’ he began, and then 
h Beedcasting apparatus set?” 
’ replied the chairman. 
i to Alice, as later she recalled 
hat she had never seen a hand- 
more impressive figure than the 
sht as he stood there, his right 
ch vest, and his silver hair reflect- 
w of the dying sunlight. There 
and reverent silence as he ad- 
gold-rimmed eyeglasses. Then 
roll of manuscript from his 
in a rich vibrant voice read 
reply: 
ast heart and valiant 
u—if fight I must. 
s sneer no foe I’ll fear 
cause is just. 


) my position,” he whispered, 
Cesar’s wife—all things to all 


he 


at my 
ised Bal er Tl still assert 
‘and two make four. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


My shield is Honest Courage; 
The Truth my trusty blade. 

Alone I go to face the foe, 
Dauntless and unafraid. 


And if I perish fighting, 
As others have before, 

My life I'll give that this shall live: 
Two and two make four. 


As the uproarious applause died away 
the White Knight took Alice by the arm 
and led her into the garden. 

“T’d ask you to stay and take pot luck 
with us,’”’ he said, “‘but today is Friday 
and we have cabinet pudding.” 

He shuddered, and Alice politely re- 
frained from asking the question that came 
to her lips. 

Beneath a large weeping willow lay a 
very long and gaunt man, apparently sound 
asleep. 

“He must be awfully tired,” said Alice. 

“‘He’s re-tired,’”’ said the White Knight. 
“The poor fellow is calvinized.” 

“Calvinized?”’ 

“Yes,” he explained. ‘‘You see, there 
was a police strike, and after he squelched it 
they decided he needed arrest.’”’ He smiled 
benignly at the feeble joke. ‘‘So now,” he 
continued, “‘he sleeps the sleep of the just.” 

“Just what?” asked Alice as they 
reached the gate. 

“Just home folks,” said the White 
Knight. —Newman Levy. 


Matrimonial 


GENTLE sow who took recourse 
To legal craft and lore 
Declared, ‘‘I want a quick divorce ; 
My mate’s an awful boar!” 


A lady sheep who sought the halls 
Of Justice wept, ‘‘Boo-hoo! 

My cruel husband never calls 
Me anything but ‘Ewe!’”’ 


“We'll have to part!”’ the gander sighed; 
“Ti’s not the slightest use 
To try to live with any bride 
That’s such a silly goose!”’ 


The stag, however, dropped a tear 
And murmured soft and low, 
“My charming wife’s a little deer! 
I want to keep my doe.”’ 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


POST 


Your Boy is getting ready 
to drop the pilot! 


He used to come to you with all his problems, 
the cut finger, the injured pride, the rankling 
insult, the flush of a victory, the enthusiasm of 
a discovery, the pride of a compliment. 


Now, he is growing undemonstrative. He is 
becoming reserved. You are being left out of 
his confidence. He 1s getting ready to drop the 
pilot. 


From 10 to 20 years is the difficult age with 
boys. They feel the urge to do things for them- 
selves. They resent interference. But they espe- 
cially need a friendly hand on the helm. This is 
the mission and purpose of 


“*The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World’’ 


Its editors are men who have never 
forgotten that they were boys. They 
know the boy slant. They have the 
gift of being able to put themselves 


hungrily each month. 
in its stories. 
As a result, 
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AMERICAN Boy. A half-million wide- 
awake boys look forward to it 
They delight 
They revel in its articles 


Der Performer: “‘Don’t Do Dot Jiggting Business, Please!"’ 


in the boy’s shoes. 
AMERICAN Boy stories are red- 
blooded, invigorating and inspiring. 
They handle boy problems with bare 
fists—their heroes are real fellows 
who are put to it and who find the 
clean, honorable, gentlemanly way 
out. 

The success of this sort of com- 
panionship, suggestion and leader- 
ship for boys is found in the loyal, 
enthusiastic following of THE 


| Name— = d J 


on sports, mechanics, out-door life and 
nature. 

Make your boy a present of a year’s 
subscription. You will never make an 
investment that will pay such large 
dividends in increased understanding 
between him and you. 

Include that other boy in whom 
you are interested. Start with the 
current number or order it as a 
Christmas gift. Mail the coupon 
to-day. 


A year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN BOY 
costs only $2.00, by mail. 
20 cents at news-stands. 
leave a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


Single copies are 
Subscribe for a year or 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 483 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


| Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN BOY 
for one year, beginning with the current issue, to 


| pWateig | nr aie aces 
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ESTABLISHED § - BIRD’S HINGE 2 OS 


NE woman has said that, since she bought 
her first Bird’s Neponset Rug, she has 


covered four other floors in the house with them 


O 


} q —her dining room, up-stairs hallway, kitchen | 
q and the children’s bedroom. 
ie rod And there are doubtless thousands of other SIRT 
| ae women who have had a similar experience. NEPON! 
‘ [| seth PRODUC! 
ae at The new patterns and colors in Bird’s Neponset 3 
Ake | Rugs are so attractive. They make such practi- Bird’s Paroid Ry 
\ id ie ; 3 (Smooth Surfac 
: cal floor coverings because they’re so easy to keep Slate i 
: l hee h f . i hl Bird’s Art-C 
ee clean. ey re mothproof, sanitary, thoroughly Roofti 
Le waterproof. And they give remarkably long pee | 
bs, { “4 s 
; ‘ . Shingles | 
So inexpensive, too. In all standard rug sizes, Bird’s NEPON 
at prices ranging from $7.75 to $17.25. See the eae | 
new patterns in Bird’s Neponset felt-base rugs, Bird’s NEPOM 
. ; Wallboard, Cri 
floor coverings and rug borders at your dealer’s. White Fini 
‘ Bird’s Asphalt 
a BIRD & SON, inc. Bird’s Built-up| 
my! Established 1795 East Walpole, Mass. Bird’s NEPOM 
a New York: 200 Fifth Avenue Chicago: 1429 Lytton Building Fiber Shi i 
i “¢ ! Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ontario Cases and Sh 
* Cartons 
a) Bird’s NEPON 
% EY Loole for this? mak Rug No. 711 Felt-Base Prin 
Ae CR Boe eek Fae ee ae tie eee a Rugs andi 
x 5! a guarantee of satisfac- and green are blended to- Coverings 
is ; aaah” % : tion or your money gether to make this beau- | 
2 hee 8a back. tiful rug. Bird’s Press Bet 
ob Fae ee and Special 
2 4 io ieee Papers 


srow at that two-mile elevation, 
hereof they sowed oats in their 
| Today the fine lawns of Lead- 
 ietthat notion. Similarly, they 
at eats could not live in Lead- 
| the cats of Leadville hold noisy 
4itol Hill. So the pioneers of the 
district, misled possibly by the 
» buffalo trekked to lower levels 
Jnow, believed that horned cat- 
i} ‘survive a mountain winter. 
ttumn, therefore, Sam Hartzell 
¢xen across Trout Creek Pass 
{ansas Valley, and thence to 
a ters at Cafion City on the plain. 
atumn two or three yoke of 
eed and could not be found in 
‘e autumn trek. Given up for 
y peared in camp next spring in 
| r condition than the regular 
11 had wintered on the plain. 
-am Hartzell to thinking. The 
-dof buffalo proved that this was 
country. The condition of 
e; proved that animals could 
4;2 and keep fat. The reason for 
jlain. Though in winter the 
«r sometimes stands below zero 
;. atime, this is a semiarid coun- 
he mountain rim checks the 
/e great blizzards. So there is 
tly little snow. Almost always 
jet through the crust to bunch 
qdwarf sage. If further proof 
a the elk did not abandon 
when the snow came. All sum- 
astured above timber line, but 
nn the floor of the plateau. 
['tzell had saved his wages; had 
sed his pile by a conservative 
ing. He bought a herd of long- 
¢. few horses, built his cabin at 
ves the Ute trail crossed the 


/)as an Indian trader and stock- 
Utes, following the game to the 
jstures among the high peaks or 
/o their winter home by the 
ae visited him twice a year. 
he exchanged beads and bridles 
pelts, buckskins, buffalo hides. 
‘e of their history the Utes were 
bpeoPle, asking only to be let 
‘ir special pest was the raiding 
end Cheyennes, from the plains. 


‘Mysterious Escape 


> summer a war party of Arapa- 
ed down on a Ute encampment 
ot of the range. Most of the 
<s were hunting in the moun- 
| Arapahoes killed the old men, 
jy the Women. On their return 
(aded upon the Hartzell ranch, 
paptured Sam Hartzell, carried 
2hills. There they tied him toa 
‘ade perturbing preparations to 
i to death. And then suddenly 
1 him and let him go. Sam 
yey say in South Park, would 
sry with fine dramatic effect up 
‘7 climax. There he always grew 


\Iked ’em out of it,’’ he would 
| ibors suspected that he was con- 
ae formula he had for foiling 
/ou never know what’s going to 
| you in this man’s West. The 
|the Arapahoes came raiding 
2 camp of Utes on which they 
fled before them to the moun- 
_ Arapahoes, pursuing, suddenly 
'd the main body of Ute war- 
2 with bows and cap-and-ball 
behind a beautiful system of 
be 2 In half an hour the invaders 
flight; the Utes scalped Arapa- 
ay to Pike’s Peak. Now, in- 
Was not a native Indian art. 
end of his days Sam Hartzell 
-admit that he was the white 


miannual passage the common 
3s pitched their tepees about the 
the home ranch, but the chiefs 

e house. Beside that bulge 
e old fireplace have slept 
famous Colorado Indians, 
yand Coloraw. Ouray was an 
spected by the whites for 
nd abilities. His portrait 
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was a menace, some that he was a pic- 
turesque and rather funny bluff. 

Meanwhile Sam Hartzell was still using 
his head. The only type of beef stock 
known to the West of those days was the 
longhorn, of the same breed and origin as 
the Spanish fighting bull. Almost as wild 
as buffalo, and a great deal more vicious, 
they were lean, stringy, muscular animals, 
earrying much bone and sinew to the 
square inch of nourishing beef. In his 
Eastern boyhood Sam Hartzell had known 
the fancy Shorthorn, bred for beef. As 
soon as the Civil War was over he gathered 
all his available funds, handed charge of 
the ranch to his foreman and traveled to 
Missouri. There he bought two hundred 
Shorthorn cows and bulls and drove them 
to South Park, pasturing on the country as 
he advanced. After his death he was given 
official credit for introducing into the West 
the breed which revolutionized our cattle 
industry. 

To the end of his days Sam Hartzell was 
a typical old-time cattleman. He consid- 
ered sheep as a necessary evil or a hideous 
menace, according to how his breakfast set 
that morning. And now, so ironical are the 
whims of Time, his old home ranch is 
center for the biggest sheep proposition in 
that South Park whose uses Sam discoy- 
ered for the white man. 

This is called the home ranch, and by 
right. Strung along the river, and all the 
property of this same company, are five 
subsidiary ranches, complete with houses, 
barns and sheds. Even these are only the 
nucleus of the physical plant. The really 
important parts, though they do not belong 
to the company, are the winter pastures on 
the floor of the park, the summer pastures 
on the Mosquito range and its tributary 
heights. 

The winter pasture is open range, as- 
signed to the company by one of those old- 
time agreements between stockmen, as 
binding as formal law. It has been the 
fashion of late to lament the passing of the 
old West. 

“The longhorn is dead,” wail the pane- 
gyrists of lost years; ‘‘the cowboy has be- 
come a professional showman for the movies 
and the stage-managed rodeos; the range 
is all fenced like a nester’s farm.” 

As a matter of fact, one still finds lean, 
fighting longhorns even among the fat, 
stodgy Durhams and Shorthorns of this 
very South Park. In far places of the West 
he still encounters working cowboys, dow- 
ered with all the old-time skill in riding and 
roping, blessed with the old-time gift of 
narrative and picturesque epigram. Fi- 
nally, here is open range not a morning’s 
drive by automobile from the golf and 
polo, the smart shops and splendid hotels, 
the bustle and fashion of Colorado Springs. 

The summer pasture lies all on forest 
reserve. There the sheep are paying guests 
of the Government. Last summer the 
ranch ran about thirty-two thousand sheep, 
lambs included. In seventeen bands, they 
fed on pasture spread over the slopes of six 
major peaks and as much as sixty miles 
away from the home ranch. 


Lambing Time 


On the authority of the boss, keeping 
sheep is just one damn thing after another; 
and when a man is going to crowd in a 
vacation search him. But if one had to 
choose a month for beginning the annuary 
of this ranch the choice would fall on April 
or May. The snow has gone from the low- 
lands by now, and the gray surface of 
South Park seems almost green. The herd- 
ers have arrived in a body from their win- 
ter rest at Taos or Santa Fé, are getting 
together in the bunk houses their camping 
kits and simple paraphernalia. The tenders, 
whose functions will presently be described, 
are repairing packsaddles, wagons and 
harness, rounding up horses and burros. 
The flocks meantime are cropping the fresh 
dwarf sage of the park range. They are 
already in full fleece and beginning to fat- 
ten. Then arrives the ticklish week of the 
year—lambing time. The ewes are dis- 
tributed among the six ranches, put under 
sheds against the accident of a cold turn in 
the weather, and for a few days everyone 
works day and night. A week or ten days 
more and South Park seems transformed. 
Everywhere little spots of white are dancing 
up and down like corn in the popper. These 
are the newborn gamboling lambs. What 


TIMBER-LINE CLOVER 


was a flock of seventeen thousand sheep or 
so a week ago has now become more than 
thirty thousand. Inspected closely, the 


lambs are not pure white, however. The | 


boss is breeding for both wool and mutton. 
Your white Merino has the wool quality; 
your black-headed, black-legged Hamp- 
shire carries the meat. 
ranch are all Merinos, the bucks Hamp- 


shires. The lambs take after their mothers | 


in their pure-white fleeces, but a touch of 


father’s qualities gives them a comic black | 
rim about the mouth, draws rubber boots | 


over their long, awkward legs. They are 
almost as frail at this stage of their exist- 
ence as newborn human babies. For a weck 


or so the whole working force—dogs as well | 


as men—watches the flocks for weaklings. 
These, with their mothers, are cut out and 
put into the sheds for special observation 
and treatment. 

By now the ranch is bustling with prep- 
aration for still more arrivals. The shearers 
are coming. Separating wool from live 
sheepskin has become a highly specialized 
trade. The boss has employed for years a 
gang of Utah Mormons, whose foreman is 
a bishop. They work by contract—so 
much a head, plus their board while on the 
job. In Australian novels you read vivid 
descriptions of shearing time—the work- 
men clipping like mad with big shears 
which occasionally take a chunk of skin and 
flesh, the assistants holding down the sheep 
or heaving out the wool, the victims bleating 
piteously. That era has passed in South 
Park, and probably by now in Australia. 


Pneumatic Sheepshearing 


On the home ranch and the subsidiary 
ranches stand long, narrow sheds. Within, 
each is divided into small pens with narrow 
entrances and exits. Overhead there runs 
down the center of the building a steel 
shaft, from which depend flexible tubes. 
This is the shearing machinery—pneu- 
matic—the power furnished by a gasoline 
engine. It resembles in its workings the 
pneumatic clippers for human hair now 
used by ultra-modern barber shops. The 
shearer stations himself in the pen. A ewe 
pops through the narrow entrance. He 
seizes her gently, expertly. He has a way 
with sheep—that is part of his trade equip- 
ment. The chances are that the ewe never 
thinks to struggle or bleat until she is 
shoved through the exit and finds herself in 
the open air, feeling chilly and missing 
something. A good journeyman at this 
trade will handle one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred sheep a day, and last year one 
of the Mormon gang sheared one ewe, for a 
stunt, in two and a half minutes. Washing, 
that other picturesque operation of the 
sheep business so often described by Aus- 
tralian novelists, is not practiced in South 
Park. So sanitary-clean are these moun- 
tains that the fleeces come to the shearer in 
excellent condition. It pays better to wash 
the wool as wool after it has been removed 
and shipped. The clip is immediately baled 
or sacked and piled up to await negotia- 
tions with the buyers from Denver. 

Now, the lambs are still engaging bits of 
thistledown; but the mothers, stripped of 
their finery, only lean, shivery jokes. There 
follows another ticklish period. Shall the 
herds go forth at once to the mountains? 
It depends on the weather. At an altitude 
of eight thousand feet there may be snow- 
storms or chilly drops in temperature even 
as late as June; and caught away from 
shelter, the naked ewes and the baby 
lambs might die wholesale of pneumonia. 
No shipowner ever studied weather reports 
more closely than the sheepmen of South 
Park. There comes at last a day when the 
skies and the forecasts justify action; the 
boss gives the word “go.” 

The matter of pasture rights on Uncle 
Sam’s great perpendicular farm—the for- 
est reserve—has already been negotiated. 
Before the season opens the superintendent 
and his rangers have called together the 
sheepmen and cattlemen who wish grazing 
privileges, talked everything over and as- 
signed ranges for the summer. As I have 
said, the country below timber line belongs 
to the cattle, the upper reaches to the 
sheep. The superintendent and his rangers 
know every inch of this involuted country. 
With an eye to preserving range against the 
naturally destructive tendencies of sheep, 
they make their assignments. Between 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Because of scientific 
design, the controlled 
action of Ride Rite 
Springs breaks the 
wickedthrust of bumps, 
absorbs the destructive 
chatter of rippled and 
rocky roadbeds, and 
holds the wheels of the 
car to the ground, pre- 
venting dangerous side- 
sway. Ride Rite Springs 
increase the riding 
comfort of your car 
and improve the 
rideability of all 
roads. See the Har- 
vey dealer or write 
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Waiting for you today, in California, is 
more gold—better gold—than was pictured 
in all the dreams of all the pioneers. 

It’s the gold of the great, productive val- 
leys, the mighty forests, the almost unlimited 
hydro-electric power, the mines and oil fields, 
the busy cities—the gold there is in life 
where Nature is always bountiful and people 


are ahead ca aoe 

California’s Great Valley is one enormous agricul- 
tural bowl, dotted with thriving cities. It produces 
not only more than half the raisins of the world, but 
also enormous crops of grain, rice, vegetables, oranges, 
prunes, figs, peaches, apricots, pears, cherries, olives, 
walnuts and almonds. 

Around Los Angeles is the greatest citrus district 
in the world. The Imperial Valley is a garden spot for 
early fruits and vegetables. 

The fruit, grain, poultry and dairy products of the 
Santa Clara, Napa, Sonoma, Salinas and other valleys 
in the Coast Range, help to make the California farmer 
the most prosperous in the world. 

It is possible on this map to indicate only a few of 
the cities, sights and advantages of this great State. 

Three and a half million people live gloriously in 
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California today. In this great State, larger than all ISLAND 
the New England states, New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware and Ohio combined, there is room for fifty 
million. ie 
Will you be among them? SAN DIEGO Pi 
NAVAL - 


BASE 


There is room for you in California—room for 
you to grow and prosper. 

Here in California is a wider latitude of oppor- 
tunities for success to the average man or woman— 
more contented, larger living—greater happiness 
and wealth—not only for the privileged few who 
have it in their power to select ideal living condi- 
tions, but also for every man and woman of ambition. 

Whether you are an agriculturist, an industrial- 
ist, a professional practitioner, a home-seeker, or 
a tourist—no matter, California has a place for you. 

A million acres of irrigated land lie ready fer 
farmers—substantial, profit-making opportunities 
are ready for capital —every town and city is eager 
to welcome good citizens. 

More and more people are finding that life is 
better here. From 1910 to 1920, California increased 
44.1 per cent in population. The United States as 
a whole increased but 14.9 per cent. The great mi- 
gration has begun with California as the objective 
Promised Land. This rapidly growing population 
is bringing business opportunities, increased prop- 
erty values and countless openings for those with 
moderate capital and good business judgment. 

California invites you now—today—to come and 
share our life and prosperity. Your shoulders, your 
spirit, are needed. If your heart is hungry for better 
life, and your substance is sufficient, come to Cali- 
fornia. Here is unspoiled opportunity, striding, 
vigorous life and productive harmony of soil and 
elements. 


Californians Inc. 


Californians Inc., organized under the laws of 
California, represents a public movement to furnish 
without charge authoritative information regarding 
California, to the end that every settler and home- 
seeker may be rightly and successfully placed and 
every tourist supplied with information that will 
make a visit to California as enjoyable and as com- 
plete as possible. 

_ Californians Inc. is a non-profit organization of California 
citizens and institutions interested in the sound develop- 
ment of the State. Its services are free. It is the culmina- 
tion of the desire of hundreds of business firms, associa- 
tions and individuals to establish an impartial, non-com- 
mercial body to advance the proper upbuilding of the State. 

Californians Inc. is interested in finding the right man and 
woman for the right place in California. It is not so eager 
to picture California in terms that will draw myriads of 

eople within its borders, as it is to furnish authoritative 
information which will assist you in an accurate measur- 
ing of the opportunities that await you in California. 

_You may write to Californians Inc. with confidence. Its 
directors include the presidents and officers of some of 
the largest associations, banks and businesses in California. 
Your letter will bring replies vouched for by unimpeach- 
able sources, including the University of California and 
Stanford University, banks, federal bureaus, State farm ad- 
visers and marketing organizations. Whatever your prob- 
lem or desire in regard to California, Californians Inc. 
will try to answer it intelligently and Aumanly. 
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Life is better in California. There is no need to 
exaggerate realities. 

Life 7s better here. Financially, we are prosper- 
ous. For every one of the 3,500,000 or more persons 
in the State, savings banks show deposits of $376.00, 
against the national average of $224.00. Half the 
people in California have savings accounts, whereas 
the national average is but onein ten. National banks 
have $230.00 in deposit for every person in the 
State, while for the whole country they average only 
$129.00. 

Forty-five per cent of the farms in California are 
free from mortgage and California’s leading cities 
have as low as 15 per cent mortgage indebtedness. 
California’s per capita income is more than one and 
a half times the per capita income for the United 
States as a whole. 

Nearly half of all the money derived from the sale 
of fruit in the United States falls into the pockets 
of California farmers. Eighty-three million dollars 
were received from the citrus crop alone in the year 
ending August, 1921. Nearly four hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of fruit and grain and vegetables 
grew from our rich soil in 1921. 


The two leading agriculture-producing counties 
of the United States are in California and ten others 
are in the first fifty. 

And good land is still available. Each year 7,000 
new twenty-acre farms are ready for families. Six 
million more acres are awaiting development. The 
land is ready. The call is for fifty thousand men with 
reasonable capital and hunger for the soil. 


We are all neighbors in California. The isolation 
is gone from rural life. Six thousand miles of paved 
highways link country and city. Every fifth man, 
woman and child in the State owns an automobile, 
against a national average of one in eleven. 

ee 

Our playtime is crammed with interest. Twenty-four 
million acres of national forest are at hand. Four national 
parks, containing 1,500 square miles of scenic wonder, are 
at our disposal. The wonders of God’s architecture are but 
a few hours from our cities. 

ee 

Life is better for industry.. Unhampered by cold or exces- 
sive heat, our factories turned out products amounting to 
nearly two billion dollars in 1921. 

Thousands of workers earn good wages under ideal work- 


ing conditions. Raw material is-here. With capital, sagac- Write today 
- ity, and enterprise there is unlimited field for development. for this booklet 
ee 
Let us tell you more about California. There is a place phe ets life in ke rn 
aed _ change the course of your who 

for you where life is better. Wie A Re are coming as Euiclencncas Beck om Galifornin 
a visitor, a home-seeker, or in search of business or farming is yours for the asking—a vivid, 
opportunities, we can be of service to you. All we ask of authoritative story of life and 
you is that you let us know what your particular interest is. conditions here. Fill out and 


Write us today. Just fill out and mail coupon below and mail the coupon below: 


we will send you without charge or obligation an authori- 
tative booklet about California. 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
508 Hutton Building, 
San Francisco, California. 
Please send me without charge a copy of your book on California. 
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New design. Finest 
quality throughout. 
Beautifully propor- 
tioned. Only four feet 
two inches high. 

Full 88 note key- 
board. An exceptional 
instrument that can 
be placed in a large or 
small room. A little 
child can play it. 


Ask the nearest Story & Clark dealer to show and demonstrate this 
beautiful “Miniature” —its charm will appeal to you so strongly that you 
will own it! They’re moderately priced and sold on easy terms if desired! 
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this gulch and that ridge, this summit and 
that patch of timber, the boss may run two 
thousand sheep. Over another area, marked 
out definitely on the profile map, another 
rancher may graze fifteen hundred. In sim- 
ilar fashion is the cattle range defined and 
assigned. These beasts are boarders of the 
Government, the rates being set by Con- 
gress. At present the summer board for 
sheep is nine and three-quarters cents 
each, with bathing privileges, children 
free. 

Under conditions of open range the cat- 
tlemen have always considered sheep a nui- 
sance, probably with reason. A cow, be it 
known, has only one set of front teeth, those 
of the lower jaw. Sheep have two sets, just 
like us. Cattle therefore cannot crop grass 
or herbs to the roots, while sheep can. 
Moreover, cattle naturally spread out a 
little while they are feeding, while sheep 
tend to huddle closely at all times. Still 
further, the sharp little hoofs of sheep cut 
the ground like steel knives. In the days of 
universal open range, when men were more 
concerned with ripping a fortune out of 
the West than providing for our national 
future, some sheepmen would graze over a 


| given area again and again, rendering it 


unfit for cattle and eventually even for 
sheep. Hence our most famous factional 
feud in the West—the war between cowboy 
and herder. The elaborate regulations 
drawn up for the forest service are designed 
to make the heifer and the lamb to lie down 
together. In advancing to their own proper 
pasture above timber line the sheep must 
be driven spread out. When they reach 
their higher ranges the herders’ camp—and 
consequently the flock—must be moved 
every three days. Those pastures above 
timber line the sheep have all to them- 
selves. The herbage is so short that the less 
efficient teeth of horned cattle cannot get 
a hold. 

Now, spring branding is finished on the 
cattle ranches, and the other sheep ranches 
also have finished their lambing and shear- 
ing. The floor of South Park becomes 
a menagerie; everywhere sheep, cattle, 
horses and burros are feeding or marching, 
their heads pointed westward toward the 
ranges. The cattle, more able beasts on 
level ground, far outstrip the sheep, estab- 
lish themselves for the summer in the 
gulches and upland valleys. It is a more 
leisurely business for the flocks. The baby 
lambs, often started on this march before 
they are a fortnight old, tire easily. 

“Just give them a suggestion now and 
then; let them drive themselves,” says the 
boss to his herders. 


Herders and Tenders 


Usually these herders need no general 
directions; they are by way of being ex- 
perts. For this work the boss employs only 
Mexicans, as we call them, Spanish, as they 
call themselves. In reality they are neither. 
Their white ancestors began coming to the 
region about Santa Fé and Taos long before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. They 
were citizens of Mexico until 1848, when we 
took over the California territory. Now 
they are American citizens and prove it 
by the ardor and turbulence of their local 
politics. 

Yet on their personal side they cling to 
the old ways. Comparatively few of them 
speak English, and psychologically they are 
still Spaniards of thesixteenth century. The 
boss gave over the cattle and took to sheep 
in the Spanish country; there he learned 
the language and the art of getting on with 
the native inhabitant. He still prefers these 
people as herders to men of the Northern 
races. They have more patience and they 
thrive, as the Nordic breed does not, on 
solitude. And among them the tradition of 
sheep has been handed down, father to son, 
for as many as ten generations. They have 
an instinct for the desires and troubles of 
the wool-bearing species. Dean of the 
herders on this ranch is old Antonio. 

“T first hired him nearly twenty years 
ago in the San Juan country,” says the 
boss. “‘He looked as old to me then as he 
does now.” 

Yet Antonio this year drove his flocks 
some sixty miles over park and mountain, 
and pastured them all summer at an alti- 
tude of nearly thirteen thousand feet above 
Argentine Pass. On the other extreme, 
Ismael, who herded a band of fifteen hun- 
dred on the summits by the horseshoe of 
the Mosquito, is only eighteen years old 
and just graduated from apprenticeship to 
his father. 


Novemb: 


As rapidly as is consistent wii, 
the sheep are driven throug 
range. On their brief passage th}. 
with the cattle as Jack Sprat 
wife. When pasture is abundant 
fer grass, and sheep weeds. One 
heights is larkspur, which, egy 
quantity, poisons the ox bree) 
not in the least trouble sheep, 
special request, sheep are sent). 
given area in advance of the ca‘ 
to clean up the larkspur. 

At last the bands are at timl: 
now the snow caps of winter an 
becoming spotted and tattered 
two more and the summits wil 
summer dress—gray or metij 
merely trimmed with rosettes or 
perpetual snow. 

The boss’ flock went out 
seventeen bands, each with ah 
dog or two. There were five hun} 
herded by themselves; except { 
.bands ran in number from ha, 
to twenty-five hundred, accor 
assignments made in the spr 
forest reserve. With the flock’: 
American tenders. These men \¢ 
geants in the armies of sheepry 
herders are the privates. The 
thority over the herders and it | 
are held personally responsible 
dition of the flocks. In diffieu); 
cessible country there is one tere 
herder; on easier levels one ma‘ 
as many as three flocks. The tic 
territory establishes himself at | 
point in his territory to which 
bile truck can be shoved. 


Life on the Rang 


Here the past has been kind tii 
men of South Park. Sprinkled 4 
through the eastern slopes of th 
lie deserted mining camps a 
cabins beside prospect holes \ 
struck anything. These build 
now to anyone who can use } 
chosen localities, chinks in the’; 
been plastered up, interiors hay} 
nished with stoves, bunks and 
the summer uses of the tenders, 
forth between Fairplay or the 
codperative store at Hartsel ani 
tions two automobile trucks pl) 
mer long, hauling provisions fi 
and salt for the flocks. The Ih 
under a little canvas shelter lil); 
pup tent. To him the tender i 
plies by wagon if possible, but \ 
by jack train. Every three day: 
said, the herd must be shifted 
the pasturage. It is the tender’s)! 
the new location, to take down t) 
to pitch it again. When he is dog 
else, which is seldom, he must le 
eral eye on the flock and its ran. 
of serious trouble, like an unexpii 
storm, for example, the sickness |: 
or a raid of coyotes, he rides to | 
telephone, usually at Fairplay a 
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goes away from the station for | 
he leaves on his table a written 
ering the location of the flock, 1 
tion of the range and general ne}. 
in case the boss comes up on oni 
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Scarcely are the flocks establis 
summer routine on the summits 
harvest begins in the river valley 
furnishing shelter for the ewes | 
season, hay is the chief reason fc 
of the subsidiary ranches. Thiet 
owns many a winding mile of b 
along the bed of the South 
thousand acres in all. Whereve 


native wire grass. Speaking gé 
mountain regions, as compared 
lands, vegetable growth, though 
more intense. I have dwelt alre 
nourishing quality of timber-li 
and every cattleman knows Ww 
lies hidden in mountain bunch 
the lowlands of the West wire gré 
worthless. Here it makes go 
teen to each ranch, the haymak 
dry and stock against the long, hi 
Now the pay roll of the ranc! 
highest point, and it may be int 
summarize. With the flocks are” 
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(Continued on Page 7 
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e cars, one extra herder kept in 
y emergencies, one cook, for the 
se. On each of the subsidiary 
< yes an assistant superintendent 

ily. In midsummer, therefore, 
3, resident secretary and book- 
“aws pay checks for one hundred 
en. It may be interesting, also, 
<into the stock book of Mrs. Boss. 
«1 will find enumerated more than 
‘thousand ewes, fourteen thou- 
s, five hundred rams, one hundred 
t horses, forty pack burros, thirty- 
d about two hundred Shorthorn 


jymaking is only haymaking; the 
4 of the work is going on up there 
42 peaks. Sheep herding may be a 
}), But I suspect that in the Colo- 
cies it is no occupation for a lazy 
{, these steep, broken ranges the 
jist be alert twenty-four hours of 
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-eparating themselves from the 
_ they are not rounded up and 
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's completely. 


An Ancient Device 


ep, roughly speaking, he adds one 
}2p. When his charges are travers- 
ult country a rapid count of the 
cows him whether any consider- 
ber is missing. He must gentle 
/the good pasture and avoid areas 
aboo by the forest reserve. He 
p them away from precipices, on 
rges a sudden panic of a close- 
\ndmight bring tragedy. He must 
mm carefully when they are on the 
verine clover lest they eat too 
lbloat. Similarly, when they are 
n the highest of their ranges he 
‘them to lower levels before the 
‘2 sunset frosts the herbage. Too 
ysted pasture produces in sheep 
igreeable symptoms. He must 
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‘these I will treat later. He must 
st aid to lambs or ewes injured by 
jek slides. Finally, at nightfall he 
| charges into that sheltered piece 
‘ground where the tender has 
he tent, sees that they are begin- 
2 down and get quiet for the night 
Tights his camp fire, sets his bacon 


‘illed sheepman will sleep through 
rdment but wake at the slightest 
pmed sound from the flock. Their 
ent bleating, usually irritating to 
er, is to him only the language of 
y which he learns their moods. 
nough there will come from the 
night short solo bleats. Through 
leeps undisturbed. It means only 
‘e ewe does not like her bed or is 
g herself that her precious lamb is 
r. But prolonged bleating, either 
r in chorus, pulls him out of his 
at once. It may mean a coyote, 
tial scourge of Western sheep, or 
er trouble unknown. 

'y a time,” says the boss, “I have 
_kened in the night by the constant 


jwe had lost track of her lamb, 
¢ up and restored it to her before I 
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sun in my eyes woke me—and 
was gone. I tracked them. They’d 


eaien and marched three or four 


of one sheep, have got up, found, 
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miles on their own hook. Then I under- 
stood. They wouldn’t march in the heat of 
the day. It was too hard on the lambs. 
Their time for traveling was early in the 
morning. Now we begin our climbing at 
dawn. Old Antonio, when he’s driving a 
band in winter, always starts them just 
after midnight, so as to use the snow crust 
before the sun softens it.” 

As September begins to tinge the quak- 
ing aspens chrome-yellow or blood-red 
there occurs one of the most alluring and 
gracious phenomena of this mountain coun- 
try. It rains in the valley—a brief, rather 
gentle fall, soon over and soon dried. As 
the clouds lift inmassy, Rubensesque groups 
from the peaks you perceive a wonderful, 
mystical transformation. The gray or blue 
summits show through a film of evanescent 
white. Think of a bridal veil and you have 
the nearest human comparison. This will 
be gone in a few hours, to return a little 
more heavily with each successive rain. 
Finally, one morning the peaks are all 
white—solid now, and permanent. To the 
upper level has come the first real snow- 
storm. 

The tenders have been watching anx- 
iously for this critical moment. From the 
range country rolling above Western Pass 
to the metallic cliffs behind Mount Sheri- 
dan, from the black pinnacles of Bross and 
Lincoln to the gentle contours of comely 
Silverheels, from the abrupt roll of Hoosier 
Pass, where the waters divide, to the un- 
touched yellow-pine forests of the Argen- 
tine, runs the command ‘Move!’’ The 
tenders pack up for the winter; the flocks 
start downward. They advance rapidly 
through the cattle range. Not only are 
they marching downward but they feel 
that vigor which comes to all breathing ani- 
mals when they descend from a stay at 
great altitudes. Through the gates of the 
mountains pour a hundred flocks. Some- 
times there is in this period a premature 
snowfall on South Park. Those who have 
witnessed it tell me that then this home- 
ward march looks like many dark serpents 
wriggling across a white cloth. Climb toa 
peak of the Mosquito and through your 
field glasses you could witness the same 
scene enacted in the wide valley of the 
Arkansas—below dominant Mount Mas- 
sive the sheep pouring out of the continen- 
tal divide. 

As they come out on level ground they 
seem puffed with fatness. However, the 
boss, kneading and patting their woolly 
sides with his expert hands, will tell you 
that they are not yet ready for market. 

The fat is abundant, but soft. Two 
weeks or so on the dwarf sage and bunch 
grasses of the park and that is remedied. 
Now, the flocks are gentled toward the 
ranches and cutting out begins. First, the 
lambs are separated from their mothers, 
driven away—some fourteen thousand of 
them in a normal year—to the runways, 
the cattle cars, eventually to the abattoirs 
of Denver or the Middle West. Within a 
week they will be only dressed lamb. 


Breeding Stock from Oregon 


Then the ewes are bunched about the 
sheds at the ranches, and the boss per- 
sonally inspects every one. To the casual 
observer, any two sheep of the same breed 
are as alike as two spoons from the same 
mold, two berries from the same bush. To 
the expert eye of the boss, each is an in- 
dividual, to be remembered as such just as 
another man remembers human beings. If 
you select one ewe from a herd of three 
thousand, put a secret mark of identifica- 
tion on her and show her to the boss, he 
will return to the herd next day and pick 
her out for you. As a ewe is driven past 
him he opens her mouth. If her teeth are 
beginning to break down, her lips to crack 
or to go sore, probably she can never be 
fattened again. Usually this occurs when 
the ewe is between five and seven years 
old. Those with good mouths go to the 
right for further service as mothers and 
woolgrowers, the others to the left. They 
follow their lambs to the cattle cars and 
end as dressed mutton. 

For reasons too complex to mention here, 
this ranch does not raise its own breeding 
stock. Every year hundreds of thousands 
of Oregon sheep are shipped to pasture on 
this roof of the continent. The boss re- 
plenishes his flock by purchase of yearling 
ewes from these bands. 

Then breeding season; and then most of 
the herders go home to Taos or Santa Fé 
for a winter of rest or of odd jobs. The 
tenders take their places in direct charge of 
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the sheep. The flocks scatter over the 
floor of the park. Each tender lives in a 
kind of reénforced emigrant wagon, ceiled 
against the cold, furnished with a bunk 
and a stove. Cutting and hauling wood to 
keep the help warm and happy is by no 
means the smallest item in the labors of the 
winter. 

As I have said, the snowfall in these 
regions is rather scant. Sheep, by virtue of 
their sharp hoofs and double set of teeth, 
are good rustlers.. Through some winters 
they live on pasturage alone. In this case 
the hay crop is held for reserve. Because 
of the dry climate, it will keep for years in 
stack. Usually, however, come weeks at a 
time when little herbage tops the crust and 
the flocks must be fed. 

What it lacks in snowfall the winter 
climate of South Park makes up in cold. 
In January the thermometer often drops to 
twenty-five degrees below zero. Yet the 
sheep thrive and even get fat, unless the 
west wind blows. That trying visitant of 
South Park comes across the glacial sum- 
mits of the divide and the Mosquito, 
gathering a chill bite. This takes the vi- 
tality out of sheep. When the west wind 
comes the tenders move their flocks to the 
lee of the low hills which break the park 
surface. There they are bunched for 
warmth, and fed. In great emergency they 
are gathered into the lambing sheds of the 
ranches. 

Hitherto I have omitted mention of that 
renowned and important assistant to any 
shepherd, whether in Palestine, the Tros- 
sachs or South Park—the dog. Looking 
at the matter without sentiment, the boss 
says dogs are more trouble in summer than 
they are worth. The herders could get 
along without them, and the trucks are 
always hauling dog meat. However, every 
herder insists on taking along one or two 
dogs. In the first place, they are good 
company; in the second place, it has al- 
ways been done. But in winter, when sheep 
get lost in blizzards, fall through broken 
crust into hollows of the rocks or lie down 
benumbed with cold, the friend of man 
becomes indispensable. 


An Ideal Shepherd Dog 


The kennels of the home ranch are 
stocked exclusively with the breed gen- 
erally known as sheep dogs. This is the 
kind from which dog fanciers have worked 
out the collie of our bench shows. They 
appear, indeed, just a smaller, leaner, 
shorter-haired collie. In Denver is a regu- 
lar market for such dogs; they cost last 
summer fifteen or twenty dollars apiece. 
Each, as a frolicksome puppy, goes with a 
herder and an older mate to the high 
ranges. There he gets his education. And 
a thoroughly educated sheep dog reminds 
you, for uncanny practical intelligence, of 
a roping pony. He understands commands 
in both English and Spanish. Better, he 
understands the situation. At the slightest 
unusual movement of the herd he is on his 
feet, his head raised so that he may see over 
the backs of his charges, his ears cocked, 
his eyes alert. When the herder starts up 
the flock he needs, usually, no direction. 
He gets the idea at once. At the primary 
stage of his education his Mexican trainer 
has planted in his mind a complex against 
using his teeth or running sheep. 

The boss says that collies, apart from 
their cost, do not serve so well for practical 
purposes as their plebeian cousins. They are 
too delicate, usually too timid and tend to 
fasten their affections for life to one man; 
whereas an all-round dog should be willing 
to go out each season with a new master. 
However, by way of exception he considers 
Laddie, a pedigreed collie now dead, the 
best practical dog he ever owned. His 
panegyric of Laddie is also a description 
of the ideal shepherd dog. 

“Tf you told him to round up the rear 
of a band,” he says, ‘he would range 
through timber or rocks back of them, 
looking for strays or fallen lambs. If he 
found a lamb asleep he would nuzzle it 
awake with his nose. Then he’d nuzzle it 
back to the herd, never so much as lifting 
his lip. If the lamb wouldn’t get up, show- 
ing that it was sick, or if he found a cripple 
he’d come and tell you about it—look up 
into your face, whine a little and run back 
toward the trouble. When the herd marches 
home in the fall it tends to march too fast 
for good condition, and I’ve seen Lad- 
die—all on his own—holding them back.” 

Old Amigo is patriarch of the dogs at 
this ranch. But he herds sheep no more. 
When Amigo was a yearling puppy he put 
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a forepaw into a coyote trap. By the time 
his howls brought succor his paw was hope- 
lessly torn and crushed. On many ranches 
he would have been shot. But the boss, 
though he sends some seventeen thousand 
animals every year to the slaughter pen, 
dislikes unnecessary killing. Long ago he 
gave up hunting as sport. He had the paw 
amputated and the dog recovered. That 
was nearly ten years ago. Since when Amigo, 
traveling on three legs, has done his work 
faithfully and well. The drivers of the 
chuck trucks always gave him a lift to the 
summer ranges. 

Last summer Amigo went out with a 
newly employed herder to an area some 
fifty miles away from the home ranch. Two 
days later, very tired and somewhat lame, 
he was home again. 

“Probably the herder didn’t treat him 
well,” said the boss; ‘‘or Amigo didn’t like 
him.” 

So Amigo was put on the truck and 
dispatched to a flock in the nearer gulches 
of the Mosquito. A day passed—and he 
reappeared. He laid himself down at the 
foot of the boss and looked up with an 
expression both apologetic and pleading. 
Now, the boss understands the language of 
animals. Amigo was saying: ‘I’ve worked 
on three paws for ten years. You know 
I’ve given you the best I had. Now I’m 
getting a bit stiff in the joints and climbing 
is hard work. I like this ranch and I pro- 
pose to stay.” 

“Well, Amigo,’ said the boss, “‘I guess 
we'll make you a pensioner.” 

So Amigo is passing his age at the home 
ranch, where a small herd of fancy show 
rams affords him that responsibility which 
keeps retired business men and dogs from 
rusting. 

So passes the winter; then the spring 
sun unlocks the waters of the mountains, 
the new herbage springs, the herders and 
shearers arrive; another year is begun. 

That new herbage introduces the sub- 
ject of pests. Speaking generally, sheep at 
these altitudes are fairly immune from 
common epidemics. The pure air and the 
ozone probably account for that. On this 
and on the other South Park wool ranches 
all newly purchased stock is dipped as a 
precaution against scab, and that persist- 
ent disease has never got a foothold. The 
greatest dangers to health lie in the herbage 
itself. Anyone who tours across South Park 
in summer is bound to notice the preva- 
lence of a low-growing yellow flower about 
as big as a bachelor button. This is called 
by the Mexicans pinguey and by us rubber 
weed. Our name is descriptive. This herb 
exudes a juice so like that of the rubber 
tree that some have experimented with 
raising it for commercial purposes. Cattle 
eat rubber weed with impunity; but on the 
inside of a sheep its juices congeal into hard 
balls which strangle the vital processes. 


The Loco Weed 


Studying the ways of stock with vege- 
table pests, one would say that they had 
correct instincts but poor self-control. 
Whatever the poisonous plant may be, they 
avoid it when the rest of the feed is good; 
but when the pasturage becomes scanty 
they pay with their lives for their greed. In 
midsummer sheep will pass by the most 
luxuriant patches of rubber weed. Un- 
happily, it is one of the first herbs of South 
Park to grow green in spring. At this 
season no flock invades new pasturage until 
the boss has inspected the ground per- 
sonally for rubber weed. Last spring he 
found it growing profusely on the edge of a 
hill. He saw the green herder in that dis- 
trict, warned him not to take his charges 
to the infested spot. The herder got these 
instructions exactly reversed in his mind. 
Before the next dawn one hundred and 
ten of his sheep had died. 

“And the way they died wasn’t pretty 
to see,” says the boss. 

Here and there on the park floor blos- 
soms a flower resembling a coarse yellow- 
and-white sweet pea. This is loco, which 
affects all graminivorous animals, making 
them go crazy in the herd and starve them- 
selves to death. Fortunately for the boss, 
it grows but little on his own ranges, and 
only in spots where the sheep do not pas- 
ture during lean seasons. For certain of the 
cattlemen it makes more trouble. 

So much for vegetable pests. As for those 
more dramatically dangerous enemies in 
the animal kingdom—here, by your leave, 
we will take testimony from the boss himself. 

That day I had driven with him on one 
of his shorter tours of inspection. First we 
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jammed the car up the South 
sources at Weston Pass, eleve’ 
three hundred feet above sea ler 
who knows the Rockies of pits 
this route is as suggestive of his» 
road to Rome. For this wast 
trunk line for the great rush t] 
in the unbelievable boom days 
’80. Up this road stages, immi; 
ons, eight-mule freight teams, ky 
toiled bridle to tailboard betwy 
of heavily laden pedestrians anéy 
Halfway up now lies the wreck} 
tion of what seems like a settle, 
log cabins there remain standing 
and that unroofed. It used to > 
station of the stage line on this 
in summer the hostlers, workir 
time, unhitched the four or ¢ 
sweating horses and gave the rij 
mand “Let ’er go!”’ Here, in 
autumn, the passengers themsy 
transferred to sleighs. Now thé 
it to store salt. The coming of b 
to Leadville made Weston Pas, 
The stretch between the summitr 
ville has long fallen into ruined 
this eastern section is kept ope 
the sheepmen. ; 
As we climbed still higher th. 
cent forests of severe lodgepole p¢ 
and left suddenly lost their folia: 
timber line they stretched away a 
poles, like the masts of a subm 
“Forest fire—maybe twenty yy 
commented the boss. “Funny: 
still stand; but this climate — 
preserver. We took to forest oe 
just in time. The fires would hi 
out the lumbermen.” , 


Above Timber Lin, 


I remembered then how Lead\ 
years, used periodically to be drei 
the heavy, pungent smoke of buii 
greens. 

Now we were past the timbe 
car of the boss, with a final spas 
ing, rested on the summit. High) 
of gentle contour rose on both sit 
were colored a dull red, marbled * 
ular belts of low green vegetat 
was not only timber-line clover, 
another fair and miniature herb- 
no longer than a child’s finger n 
that seemed to have been tr 
from a fairy’s garden. Just belo’ 
slab and log buildings of a lead 
mittently worked these many ye: 
been closed since the war on 
metal prices. Just above it glitter 
tal pond, the visible source of 
Platte. Its truesources showed in 
perpetual snow lining the hollows 

“A Scotchman and his wife 
with that mine once,” said the 
asked him about it later. Hes 
har-rd, but the Lord sent mount 
so that if worst came to worst 
avoid star-rvation by breakin’ t 

But squint as we might towar 
ridges above us, we could get no} 
sheep; strain our ears as we I 
could hear no bells. The boss, i 
that the herder had been showin 
wanting to go to Leadville, di 
southward slope. I followed, s 
drawings of my breath informing 
high we had come. We stood 2 
a ridge, below which unfolded 
glories of the Arkansas Valley, of t 
of Twin Lakes. The sharp ears 0} 
caught bells at last, traced them 
crevasse far below. It was too 
a climb, he reflected aloud, if we 
to make the Horseshoe before ni 
turned back, therefore, to the 
cabin in the group about the min 

Within, all was very shipsh 
summer provisions of bacon ant 
vegetables stacked neatly on the 
the bed made, the stove polished. 
walls, a pretty-girl calendar, fami 
graphs and pictures from the Sund 
papers indicated that the occuy 
settled down for a stay. On the 
the tender’s report, addressed to 
Everything was O. K., he said. 1 
seemed to be fattening up as well 
be expected. Moved camp yester 
the gulch two miles across the Nor 
If the boss hadn’t brought up t 
wish he’d send it by somebody. 1 
had a girl in Taos, and was gettir 
anxious. . 

So, past many miles of hang 
gigantic bowlder, clean, fertile, up 
ley, shady forest, we slid back to 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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of the park, worked upward again to the 
bronze arena formation of the Horseshoe 
behind Mt. Sherman. Now, the boss is one 
of those articular Westerners who, at the 
slightest jog, will spill authentic, dazzling 
narrative. And all the way something was 
reminding him of something else. The 
beaver dams breaking the Platte into wide 
tree-sedged ponds recalled that once he ran 
across a bunch of those critters plumb frozen 
out of home by the ice. Couldn’t navigate at 
all. You could pick them up by their tails. 
The slate-gray, black-eyed camp birds, 
privileged characters of these mountains, 
fluttering nearer and nearer in hope of graft 
and pickings, reminded him of tourists. 
Ninety per cent of the tourists were all 
right, probably, but the rest! He’d caught 
them shooting camp birds and chipmunks. 
The idea of shooting a chipmunk! Not 
enough meat to feed a mouse, and cute 
little animals. Last spring a bunch of tour- 
ists stopped and took a crack at two wild 
ducks on his pond down by the south 
ranch. Shot them sitting, too, and left the 
carcasses. Did I ever know why no old- 
timer would shoot a porcupine? It was be- 
cause this is the only animal that a man 
can run down and kill with a club. Porcu- 
pines were a sort of reserve in case anyone 
got lost in the mountains. 

Over there was Lost Park. Up to fifteen 
years ago it had a herd of buffalo. Then 
somebody told a pothunter about them— 
and good night! You could still find buffalo 
skulls in some of the inaccessible places. 
Last summer he walked onto a bunch of 
twenty-one lying close together. Big moun- 
tain buffalo too. No bullet holes in the 
skulls. Must have stayed up there too long 
and been caught in an early blizzard. Away 
over yonder were still two hundred ante- 


ope. 

A bunch of bandits used to hang out in 
those hills. They didn’t mind the game 
laws, and you could still see piles of deer 
and antelope and bighorn bones around 
their cabin. Finally the sheriff raised a 
posse and rounded them up. He made a 
serious mistake, though. Shot too low at 
one of them and only got him in the stom- 
ach. State’s put to the expense of boarding 
him for life in the Cafion City pen. 

Saw three deer last week sneaking up 
through that patch of blue spruce. If he, 
the boss, had his way he’d protect deer 
absolutely for five years and give the herd 
a chance to come back. Three days a year 
was too much, now that everybody in 
Denver laid off his job and came up to the 
mountains gunning—including tenderfeet 
that didn’t know the bore from the trigger. 
Those three days he, the boss, spent sitting 
by the telephone getting statistics on the 
casualties among his lambs. Was always 
in mortal terror for fear they’d wing a 
herder too. Down there by Buffalo Peaks 
seared up a brown bear on the road last 
spring. I should have seen him step on his 
accelerator when he saw the car coming. 
The park was getting settled up some. 
Less open range than there used to be. 
Government revised the Homestead Act 
a while ago so a man could take up six hun- 
dred and forty acres of grazing land. Well, 
what then? Can’t get water onto any of 
that land, and six hundred and forty acres 
as they stand won’t keep a family. But the 
nesters are trying it just the same. Had 
a church sociable in Hartsel last winter. 
First prize was a box of candy, second a 
six-hundred-and-forty-acre homestead. 


The Bronc and the Eagle 


Now, at last, we drew up at some eleven 
thousand feet altitude beside the aban- 
doned mining camp of Leavick. The Horse- 
shoe glowed pink in the shadows of the 
retreating sun, and out from the last line 
timber below a gray stream was flowing 
gently upward over the rocks, the hillocks, 
across the green stream bed. This was a 
flock of Ismael, the young herder. Pres- 
ently he came into sight, a lithe young 
figure shaded with a great beaver hat. Be- 
side him Bob, his dog, was urging the lag- 
gards gently. Now and then he loped as 
lightly as a yellow thistledown to some 
rock or rise from which he could survey the 
situation; then with an air of great respon- 
sibility he would descend and urge a loi- 
terer back into the flock. Ismael was mak- 
ing by easy stages toward that shelf above, 
where the tent gleamed like the patches of 
perpetual snow all about, and where his 
charges would pass the night. The boss 
interviewed him in sonorous Spanish, 
seemed to satisfy himself that all went well. 


4 
A trash heap by the dilapidate 
smith shop of Leavick caught oj 
tion, raised in our bosoms that § 
human passion for loot. We pokj 
in it, turning up horseshoes, thath 
object, an oxshoe, pieces of shovell, 
nally the head. of a prospector’s 4 
prong finished with a hammer he 
boss, discoursing on various breeds}, 
squatted with his legs under him a} 
of-doors men learn to do. Absent] 
gan playing with this rusty implen, 
game which the West calls mumbl} 
and the East knives. He spun it, ) 
fair and true from the palm of 5 
hand, from the back of his hand, g 
chin, as you or I would handle a j ‘ 
I looked up. A great bird had eut ¢ 
course across a pinnacle aboveus. 
squinted. 

“An eagle,” he said; ‘you can’; 
that sweep.” He squinted again. 
golden eagle,” he pronounced; “ 
a young bird. 

“Did I ever tell you,”’ he went 
bottle of anecdote uncorked again‘: 
my big time with an eagle? No? § 
country when I was a young cow- 
thinner than I am now. I’d often 
their habits. You know, they fly 
aéroplane. They can’t rise straight 
the ground—have to take a run ¢ 
up gradually. Well, one day I wi: 
down a cut between two hills whi 
a standing eagle. He started to ris, 
wearing a pair of heavy buckski) 
and mounted on a fast, lively litt) 
The idea came into my mind that | 
ride under him and catch him ¢ 
poured leather into the bronco anc 
eagle, before he could rise high 
tight round the ankles. And he d) 
claw he had into my hands. I tri: 
go, but the harder I tried the hi 
clamped his claws. All that tima 
screaming and flapping. The bron) 
me took fright and began pitch 
break the narrative here to comm 
group to the imagination of some ‘1 


War on the Coyote | 


“Before the bronc could throw n’ 
tinued the boss, “the eagle tore )) 
was laid up for two weeks. The 
marks yet.”’ He held out his hands, 
ing their tan was a series of lor 
sears. 

“Ts he looking over your sheep? a 
indicating our golden eagle, wh: 
traced his majestic curves against t! 
blue sky. 

“Probably not,” said the boss, 
read every bit of literature I come 
hands on, ancient and modern’ 
sheep. It includes a lot of bunk an! 
shine. Now, eagles—up here theij 
meat is rabbits, with rock oe, 
dogs, chipmunks, and small birds 
ety. An eagle doesn’t sit down on | 
and eat his kill. He carries it aw 
high crag or to his nest, and he ¢ 
anything in the sheep line larger 
newborn lamb. ‘Those five-mont 
over there’’—he indicated a b 
black-mouthed, black-legged youn; 
slimmer than their solicitous moth 
no less tall—‘“‘he can’t raise them, 
knows it. Once or twice in spri 
missed a newborn lamb or two and 
that an eagle got them. But if w 
thousand eagles on this range they’ 
us less’”—here the expression of t 
grew unwontedly disagreeable—“k 
a dozen coyotes. 

“The wolf breed is the scourge ( 
just as much as it used to be in Se 
times. Funny, isn’t it, that we ve | 
of the wolf strain the best friend ¢ 
man has—his dog? The big timber 
used to be an awful nuisance in th 
try. One of them would do as mut 
age as ten coyotes. They’re gone n 
like the grizzly. But I don’t know 
we'll ever get rid of the coyote. T! 
too many inaccessible places for 
breed. He’s just a sneaky, coward], 
If he caught his sheep and carri 
away it wouldn’t be so bad. But 
kill a dozen, for the love of killing, 
that he eats; and he simply won’ 
terminated. The sheepmen’s associ 
South Park employs a hunter to kee 
the coyotes. He traps them and 
them. When one of them is trap-+ 
poison-shy he goes gunning with 
He turned in more than three » 
scalps last year. But still they 
way from extermination. You cal 
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DEALER has waited several 


‘by wire. His customer is patient but 


weeks for a shipment ordered 


insists that the delayis proving costly. 
The goods finally arrive—in badly 
damaged condition. Moredelaysand 
disappointments. 

A claim can be filed against the 
railroad, but arguments and damage 
claims are poor substitutes for goods 


(sorely needed. 


TT°HE mere monetary loss in- 
volved in a freight claim is but 


one chapter in the story of damaged 
freight. That priceless adjunct of a 


growing business, the good willofthe 
dealer and his customer, is impaired. 
That is why broad-visioned ex- 


Jecutives in all lines of business are 


investigating the subject of better 


/packing. They are looking to their 


shipping departments as one means 
of reducing the percentage of cus- 


tomer turnover. Using safe packing 


as a new selling tool, as another aid 
in outstripping competition, and as 
a creator of good will. 


HROUGH the redesigning of 
crates and changes in packing 
‘methods, damage to goods in transit 
can be materially reduced. At the 
/same time substantial savings can 
often be effected through reduction 
in packing costs and transportation 
‘charges. 


The 3-way corner, effi 
cient bracing, and im- 
proved skids make this 
crate a better protector of 
contents than the one op- 
posite. Thenewcratesaves 
material and labor. It re- 
quires 18% less lumber. 
It is made with only 26 
pieces of material; the old 
crate required the cutting 
and fitting of 37 pieces. 


This crate was formerly 
usedbyan A merican man- 
ufacturer for packing a 
piece of heavy machinery. 
This shipper, alert to the 
possibilities of reducing 
damage to goods in tran- 
sit and of rendering better 
service to his customers, 
sought the co-operation 
of a Weyerhaeuser crat- 
ing engineer. 
opposite was evolved. 


The crate 


Do Claims Compensate for 
Damaged Freight? 


One shipper, who uses 300 cars of 
crating lumber annually, reports 
that, through the co-operation of a 
Weyerhaeuser crating engineer, he 
is now saving 25% of the lumber 


Frequently, crates that appear sound to the 
casual observer fail in action because certain 
hazards of transportation have beenoverlooked 
or disregarded in the crate design. 

The drawing above shows the bottom of a 
standard crate used by a manufacturer in ship- 
ping an article weighing several hundred 
pounds. Heavy packages of this character are 
seldom lifted. They are usually dragged or skid- 
ded in the direction of the long dimension. The 
bottom of this crate is such that the crate can- 
not be dragged across the floor without danger 
of tearing loose some of the frame members 
with possible consequent damage to the 
contents. 

Chance for damage from this particular haz- 
ard has been eliminated in the redesigned crate 
shown below. Note that two bottom members 
extend the full length of the crate and provide 
a surface on which the crate may be skidded 
without danger of loosened nails or frame 


members. ) 
= 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


formerly required for one of his 
crates, and 18% on another; another 
shipper states that, through the use 
of a lighter species of lumber and a 
new design, he has reduced the ship- 
ping weight of one item sufficiently 
to effect an annual saving of $10,000 
in freight charges alone. 


Every day Weyerhaeuser crating en- 
gineers are on the job showing shippers 
how to prevent shipping losses, and in 
many cases pointing out large savings that 
can be made in their packing practices. 


ITHOUT obligation or cost to you, 

a Weyerhaeuser practical crating 
engineer will come to your plant, and with 
the co-operation of your shipping depart- 
ment, redesign your shipping containers 
to fit the product to be packed. 

Lumber is the standard material for 
shipping containers. For this purpose, 
this organization offers to factory and in- 
dustrial buyers, from its fifteen distribut- 
ing points, ten different kinds of lumber of 
uniform quality and in quantities adequate 
to any shipper’s needs. 

A booklet, “Better Crating,’? which 
outlines the principles of crate construc- 
tion and explains the personal service of 
the Weyerhaeuser engineers, will be sent 
on request to any manufacturer who uses 
crating lumber. 

WeyerhaeuserForest Products are dis- 
tributed through the established trade 
channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago; 220 Broadway, NewYork; Lex- 
ington Building, Baltimore; and 4th and 
Robert Streets, St. Paul; and with repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. 
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Sold also in bar- 
rels and half-bar- 
rels 


RICE'S Gloss White 


INTERIOR 


TEiipz 


RICE'S Gloss 


INTERIOR Oy 5 
f MANUFACTURED BY 


ag@e”.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAL 
/ PROVIDENCE, RI, US 


Smooth, white 
—washable as tile 


The interior white paint 
that resists dirt 


Dust, smudges, fingermarks—these are the 
things that soon spoil the freshness of most 
white paints. 


Interiors painted with Barreled Sunlight 
actually resist dirt! 


This paint produces a lustrous, white surface 
so smooth that the finest particles of dust and 
dirt find no lodging place. Month after month 
its original freshness remains the same. And 
even after years of service it can be washed as 
easily as white tile! 


In addition, made by the exclusive Rice Proc- 
ess which removes the yellowing tendency from 
the oil, Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to re- 
main white longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied under the same 
conditions. 

Costs less than enamel, covers better and is easier to 


apply. Leading dealers carry Barreled Sunlight. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 


8 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 

San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 


And 50 other distributing points in the U.S. A. 


coed the surface and 


STORE 


FACTORY 


For interiors everywhere— 
the lustrous white paint that 
remains white longest 


(Continued from Page 76) 
on a certain steady loss from coyotes 
every year. 

“Probably my business suffers less than 
most. I’ve been studying coyotes for 
twenty years and know something about 
their ways. If they see anything unusual 
they don’t attack at once, but take a long 
time spying out the land and getting up 
their nerve. Now I instruct my herders, 
when they bunch the band for the night, 
to hang a lighted lantern in a conspicuous 
place. Also, they’re supposed never to bed 
their sheep on two successive nights in ex- 
actly the same place. Brother Coyote 
smells sheep and crawls up to look over the 
location. He sees the lantern. It looks to 
him as though maybe a man were awake 
somewhere—anyway, it’s unusual and he’s 
a little ringy about it. He sneaks around all 
night; nothing happens. He makes up his 
mind that next night he’ll go in and get his 
fun and his meat. He comes back. The 
herd is gone. He finds it in a new place— 
with that lantern burning again. He’s got 
to spy out the land once more. I may be 
wrong, but I notice that the coyotes get 
very few of my sheep at night.’ 

“Do your dogs ever go wrong?”’ I asked, 
remembering Bob, Son of Battle. 

“The sheep-killing dog of the breed we 
keep,” said the boss, ‘“‘is mostly a myth, I 
think. I’ve never heard of a real sheep dog 
laying a tooth on a sheep.” 

Had the boss said this to me some three 
weeks later, I could have matched him 
with an authentic story. The whole world 
now knows that intelligent breed which, 
according to the degree of our recovery 
from the war, we call the Belgian police 
dog or the German police dog. The Ger- 
mans, occupying Alsace in 1870, found 
there a fine native shepherd dog. Speci- 
mens of this breed were mated with wolves 
at the Hagenbeck Menagerie in Berlin; 
the result was the police dog. Everyone 
familiar with these dogs must have noted 
how in some a restless disposition, a set 
eye and a strict one-man tendency reveal 
the prevalence of the wolf strain. As a 
matter of fact, careful breeders note the 
manners of the puppies when first they 
drink water. If they suck it instead of 
lapping, they are wolf dogs and must be 
drowned at once. 

Now in Mesa Verde National Park I 
encountered a fine specimen of this breed. 
From his wagging tail to his kind eyes 
Wampus was all dog. I mentioned this to 
his owner. 


A Bet on a Mountain Lion 


““Yes,”’ he replied; “but I was worried 
when I first got him, because he has a bad 
ancestry. I didn’t feel sure until the tour- 
ists began to come in the spring and 
Wampus took to them all. His father went 
wild, ran away to the hills and began to 
kill sheep. He got to be a leader- among 
the coyotes—dog intelligence and dog cour- 
age, I suppose. He gathered up a band of 
about twenty and they would raid a flock 
My sheep in broad daylight, killing right and 
eft. 

“The ranchmen finally killed all the coy- 
otes, but they haven’t got him yet. He’s 
poison-shy, trap-shy and gun-shy. In sum- 
mer he must average to kill a dozen sheep 
a week—just for the joy of killing.” 

However, to return to the boss. 

“The mountain lion is an overrated ani- 
mal,’ he continued. ‘“He’s even more 
cowardly than the coyote. A coyote will 
fight when he’s cornered. A mountain lion 
won’t go even so far as that. Do you know 
how they catch them for menageries? Well, 
they find their lion and tree Lim with a 
pack of dogs. A man climbs the tree to a 
branch above him and drops a loop over 
his neck. Another one gets hold of his hind 
legs and ties them up, and does the same 
with his front legs. He doesn’t scratch. 
He’s scared stiff. That’s all there is to it. 

“Bill Sturdevant’’—name disguised— 
“went out-once with a lion-catching outfit 
in Wyoming. He was sitting at night in 
the cabin with a guide, looking over a lion 
which they had caught and tied up that 
afternoon. And the guide was telling just 
exactly how chicken-hearted mountain 
lions are. ‘What do you suppose this beast 
would do if we turned him loose right now?’ 


_tain sheep are their specialty. This 


Novemb 


Bill says. ‘Crawl under the he 
likely,’ says the guide. ‘Bet you : 
lars he wouldn’t,’ says Bill. ‘Yo 
says the guide. So they cut the ro 
soon as he saw he was free the lion 
onto a shelfful of medicine bottles, | 
off that to the hot stove, gaye q 
caterwaul and went under the bed 
stirred him up with a poker. Hi, 
were plumb spoiled by now. Hey 
a streak right through the winds 
and all. They had to go out next ; 
and catch him again. The bet y; 
settled, because Bill said he mear; 
under the bed right away, and t}, 
said he meant to go under the be, 
tually. | 
“They’re sports in a way, thoug] 
like hard game. Fawns and y 


touch sheep until they get too , 
rheumatic to chase deer. Then lool 
“One of them made us all kinds of, 
a couple of winters ago. It was 
season. For weeks at a time we 
sheep in the corrals, feeding them) 
sneak in among them at night. | 
suppose he ate more than twenty; 
all. But we lost a total of three } 
because they got scared and they’d 
and smother. We couldn’t seem 
him or poison him. Finally I put t) 
with guns on night watch at every, 
One of them caught him sneaking 
fence, fired and wounded him. 
morning we trailed him and finisl] 
off. It was just as I suspected. Hi; 
a good tooth in his head and hij 
were puffed with rheumatism.” 


. | 
The Butting Bighorn 


“The same rule holds with bea 
grizzly is gone, of course; but blk 
brown bears are still plentiful i 
They haven’t troubled us much, 
They don’t take to sheep until they¢ 
and feeble. A little while ago the: 
ment sent out a bulletin ordering tit 
ers and asking us to shoot all shee 
bears on the forest reserve. One of} 
sheepmen wrote a letter back to Wy 
ton. He said: ‘What do you expe! 
do? Catch him first and open hi 
to see if there’s wool between his t¢/ 

“Tt’s rather curious about the m| 
sheep. You’d think they’d have ani 
for the tame species—you know di 
go wild begin at once to run with 
But although I often find bandsf 
sheep grazing side by side with dt, 
never seen a bighorn among them, | 
fall a herder told me a curious thi 
day a bighorn came out onto a roci 
his band and stood for a long time! 
down at them. All of a sudden he 
his head and charged through the; 
ting like a billy goat. Of course { 
every which way. The herder had } 
rounded them up before the bigho| 
back and did it again—kept on) 
until he’d scattered them. Took thi 
and the tender all day to round ti 
I don’t know what was his big | 
guess he was just expressing his feel 
that bunch of tame, citified dudes.’ 

The belt of shadow which hé 
sweeping down the Horseshoe s| 
enveloped Leavick. It was still gla’ 
in the valleys, but sunset for us. “| 
of the herd was just topping the ere 
their camping ground. They wé 
sheep now, and Bob, standing with! 
ears as he surveyed the flock bel! 
salmon-red. A night chill blew dot 
us from the patches of perpetue 
The boss heaved erect his gigantic! 

‘Well, another day’s gone,” | 
“and I’m ravenous.” hs 
But he stood for a moment gaz 
ward. : 


quaking aspens and columbines 
and a trout brook, and p 
formation you ever saw. You 
automobile up to it. My daug 
the rights to that ground, and if€ 
find the time I’m going to put 
there and she and I are going t 

‘What for?” I asked. - 

“Oh, just for a place to go when) 
to get away from things,” said the 


|» 


. 


the corner in prolongin 
human lif 


Latest official figures indicate that we live 
five years longer than our fathers did 


I 
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ivilization has turned — 


anon 


WN the last twenty years the span of human life has been 
lengthened by five whole years. This startling piece of news 
scontained in the census figures for 1920. 


‘Are you one of those who will be fit at fifty to enjoy these 
“ra years? Or are your health and strength already slipping 


vay? 


We are beginning now to understand that health and vigor 
+ normal, not exceptional—that the loss of them is always due 
some violation of Nature’s laws. It all depends on how well 

are able to adjust ourselves to the racing speed of modern 


jilization. 
Why many people lose so early 


their freshness and power 


en aman ‘‘slows up’’—when a woman 
ins to show constant signs of vague 
fhealth—it is due to the fact that the 
wy, from some deep underlying cause, 
Sailing to perform two vital functions. 


Wither it is failing to build up properly 
‘living cells which compose it or it is 

throwing off the poisons that gather 
she intestines. 


Tow Science tells us that the fresh, liv- 
t cells of Fleischmann’s Yeast contain a 
vural food, with the very elements 
ch help the body perform these two 

al functions. 


SF 


food that is eaten. 


Like any other plant or vegetable, yeast 
produces the best results when fresh and 
“oreen’’—not dried or “‘killed.’’ Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is the highest grade living 
yeast—always fresh. It is not a medicine, 
it is a natural food. Eaten regularly day 
after day it helps to “‘tone up”’ the whole 
system and assures regular daily elimina- 
tion. 


Physicians and hospitals throughout 
the country are prescribing Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


Eat two or three cakes a day. If you 
prefer, get six cakes at atime. They will 
keep in a cool, dry place for several days. 
Begin at once to know what real health 
means. 


Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you naturally and permanently what drugs at their best 
do only artificially and for a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases respond to it 
and normal functions are restored in from 3 days to 5 weeks. 
try are telling how Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped them. 


Skin and complexion cleared 


A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders are usually signs that your vitality 
is being lowered. Fleischmann’s Yeast by increasing the number of white corpuscles in 
the blood acts as a powerful agent in clearing the skin. 


FLEISCHMANN'’S YEAST 


builds health naturally and permanently 


Appetite and digestion restored 


The great problem for those with lowered vitality or faulty digestion is first to 
stimulate the appetite, and at the same time make it possible to digest the increased 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has this remarkable effect on the digestive 
system. It enables you to eat more, and to get more benefit from the food you eat. 


People all over the coun- 


Eat it plain—or spread 
it on crackers—or mix 
it with water or milk 


Send today for the absorbing free booklet tell- 
ing what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for 
others and can do for you. Use this coupon. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept. 624, 701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free booklet, ‘‘The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.” 


Name : a 


Street a 2h ee eon ae 2 2 
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BYERS PIPE 


WROUGHT IRON 


GENUINE 


Home of R. L. Patrick, Burlington, 
Vt. Architect, F. L. Austin. Byers 
pipe used for Plumbing, Heating and 
Vacuum Cleaner lines. 

Masonic Temple, Chicago. Erected 
1889. Byers pipe used for Plumbing 
and Heating Systems. 

The old London and Liverpool and 
Globe Fire Insurance Bldg., New 
York City. Erected 1882. Byers pipe 
used for Heating System. 


UCH is the record of . 

six milesof Byers pipe 

installed in the heating system ate 
the old London and Liverpool and 
Globe Fire Insurance Bldg., New 
York City, erected 1882. 


Another striking example among 
many is found in the Masonic 
Temple, Chicago, erected 1889, in 
which Byers pipe has for 33 years 
maintained its original serviceability. 


Wherever you travel, equally impressive 
records of pipe durability can be found in old 
buildings equipped with the genuine wrought 
iron pipe—the only kind of pipe ever made 
by Byers. 
America’s first skyscraper; the Iroquois 
Hotel, Buffalo; the German Insurance Build- 
ing, Buffalo; Cleveland Arcade and Garfield 
Building, Cleyeland—these are just a few 
notable examples. 

In many of these buildings, plumbing and 
heating fixtures have been replaced by more 
modern equipment, but the old pipes have 
been left undisturbed, being in an excellent 
state of preservation after 30 to 40 years’ 
service. 


And this is a most fortunate circumstance, ‘ 


for cutting into walls, floors and ceilings to 
replace rusted-out pipes, is an operation en- 
tailing staggering expense, loss of rentals, 
endless confusion, and inconvenience to 
occupants. ‘ 

Whether you build a home or a large build- 
ing, Byers pipe is the most economical pipe 
to use for Plumbing and Heating. It repre- 
sents the ‘‘ happy medium ’”’ in first cost, and 


—due to its high rust-resistance—the lowest & 


ultimate cost. 


Nore: Black or galvanized pipe of every 4 


variety is erroneously called ‘‘ wrought pipe ’’ 
or ‘‘iron pipe”’. Byers pipe is made by the 
old puddling process in use for overa century. 
The rust-resisting quality of the metal thus 
obtained has never been approached by prod- 
ucts of cheaper modern processes. Byers is 
the genuine wrought iron. Judge its future by 
its past. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1864 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Boston 
Houston 


New York 
Chicago 


The Tacoma Building, Chicago, ~ 
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Genuine wrought iron pipe, from County 


Jail and Criminal Court Bldsg., 


Chicago, 


in perfect condition after 44 years’ service. 


‘ 


Send for Booklet, 
“On the trail of 
Byers Pipe’’ 


Look for the Name and kar rolled in every length 


BETWEEN KAISER AN. 
DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


my papers. After my having displayed 
the passport, its French translation and the 
German visa, all of which were in perfect 
order, the official handling my documents 
asked a few questions before he seemed sat- 
isfied to let me gomy way. Next came the 
usual ordeal of our trunks’ examination; 
first by the French officials to go out of 
France; then a little farther down the room 
we passed German officials, for permission 
to go into Germany. The French were ex- 
ceedingly amiable, polite and smiling. They 
asked me if I had anything to declare, and 
on my assurance that all was in good order 
they passed. my baggage through with a 
friendly smile. I offered the man who had 
done this a twenty-franc note. 

He looked at me, smiled and said, ‘‘No, 
thank you, madam, we take no money. 
You had best use it elsewhere.” 

I apologized, expressed appreciation and 
put my money back into my purse. 

As we were moving on, the porter carry- 
ing my bag said to me in his bad Alsatian 
patois mixed with French, ‘‘ Madam would 
do well to offer that money to these other 
gentlemen on the German side. They will 
take it and be glad.” 

I said nothing at the moment, and we 
approached the officials, of whom there 
were two. The younger one undertook to 
question me. He gruffly made the usual 
inquiries and I replied I had nothing duti- 
able. When he mentioned cigarettes I ad- 
mitted I had one box which had been 
opened, and he inquired where it was. 

I said “In my trunk,’”’ whereupon he 
growled something as to why should I carry 
cigarettes in my trunk, and why were they 
not in my bag. 

On my reply that I had not known they 
should be in my bag, but would gladly 
show them to him, he asked me, “‘ Which 
trunk are they in?” 

I pointed to the larger of my two modest 
pieces of baggage and asked him if he 
wished it opened, whereupon he said sud- 
denly with some roughness, “Open this 
instead’’; and he pointed to my suitcase. 
I opened it; he gazed .in and saw nothing 
of any interest. Then hesaid, “Lift up some 
of those things. Show me what is there.”’ I 
removed a dressing gown and a bag with 
sponges from the tray, and the official saw 
my slippers and other small belongings 
underneath. “That is sufficient; you may 
put them back; you need not open any- 
thing else,” he said, still roughly. He made 
chalk marks on all my belongings. Again 
I drew out the twenty-frane piece I had 
offered the French official and held it to- 
wards the German. 

“Will you accept this with my thanks?” 
I said. 

He pushed the thing away and said with 
loud indignation, ‘‘Who are you offering 
it to? Give your money to the man who 
carries your baggage, not to us officials’’; 
and then he looked me squarely in the eye 
and said, “ You can go now, and take your 
place in the first compartment of the first- 
class car on the train.” 


Tip-Taking German Officials 


This came as an order, though I was 
much surprised he should tell me where to 
sit. Quite a wait must occur before the 
remaining travelers’ belongings were ex- 
amined. 

My porter, carrying my luggage, was 
wiser, though, than I; and as he moved 
along by me he said: 

‘Madam did well; there was no trouble; 
and now we will go and wait in the compart- 
ment for what may further happen before 
the train departs.” 

So he settled me and my bags around me 
in the first compartment. Ten minutes had 
not passed before the door on the far side, 
a door which gave out on the railway tracks 
instead of on the platform, opened quietly 
and my German official from the custom- 
house appeared, He asked where I was 
going, politely, in a tone entirely different 
from his previous one. Then he inquired 
if he could do anything to give me indica- 
tions for the route. I questioned him as to 
a change of trains which I must make be- 
fore I reached Frankfort. He answered all 
this fully and politely, and when we had 
finished I glanced out of the window 
vaguely, whereupon he said with some 
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hesitation, ‘‘Madam was so amit 
say in the customhouse ——” 

I smiled and replied, “I thoy 
wouldn’t take it; but if you 
the twenty francs,” and he humbly 
“Thank you,” saluted and depart 
the money in his pocket. 

It means a great change | 
many of old. Officials never took tj 
so far as I can remember. During 
traveling which in my early lif 
and forth over this land I had fg 
German Government employes abov 
It gave me my first impression 
change which war has made a 
poverty which has come upon th 
to see an official of such rank stooy 
sort of subterfuge for a small tip, 
not allowed, of course; so 
must be expressed; yet the mo 
and pride is sacrificed in prive 
say I much blame them. 
been a few days in Germany one 
how difficult life is. Everyth 
come 600 per cent more expens 
of the slump in marks; and 
prices to the average German 
no benefit from foreign exchar 
keeping body and soul together a 
problem. o. 
| 


Travel Costly and Uncomfo; 


My trip from the frontier to 
also gave me some insight into 
in various. other things. Inste 
usual punctuality of trains I h k 
old days, our express was son 1¢ 
quarters of an hour late in arri 
Frankfort, and the travelers com vl 
habitually missing connections. — 
as in old times, still is a sign poste 
every side; but if rules are 
it is done under protest. The te 
dirty, too, and there is much mot 
crowding than in old times. Cars, 
of being new and in good order, 
always the case in Germany, no 
springs and cushions that are great] 
Even the public, always so self- 
and so phlegmatic, seems rather 
and excitable. I heard loud _ 
tions and arguments on every side, 
restaurant cars food prices are a 
It isn’t hard on us with franes or 
but for people whose incomes are it 
it must be difficult to face this Lo 
feeding themselves on trains at 
Everything served me was se 
counted. The roll or the small pat of 
as well as each dish of our short : 
the dining car, had a price. M 
glanced anxiously at the bill fa 
instead of eating the whole dinner 
used to do with hearty appetite the 


some one or two of the courses ar 
content with those. 
I changed trains once between the’ 
and Frankfort, and caught an expre 
ing from Switzerland. I had occa 
to find myself in quite a crowd, 
amiable porter who was carryi 
gage discovered the right car, chee 
and- piled my bags in the corrid 
number of people were standing the 
I expected to do the same; but lt 
with me. Through a glass door I 
was a little space in one compar 
space enough to sit down if one wer 
slim—and as I was gazing at it m9 
if I dared intrude, a gentleman 
pied one of the neighboring me 
the door and said, ‘Madam, wou 
like to come and sit with my mot! 
me here? There is room by crow 
little.” a 
I accepted the invitation, 
chance to be with them and ta 
curious as to the mentality of 
around me. My kindly rescuer 
bags in from the corridor, p 
with his own and those of his 
She was quiet in her manner, 
polite, and she spoke both 
German well. She seemed to 1 
French, for she began speaki 
guage. Then, finding I could 
man, she gladly changed back. 
we talked of the conditions un 
now must live. The mother a 
been in Switzerland for a ti 
but life was very expensive there, it 
(Continued on Page 83 


‘Continued from Page 80) 

‘mark was worth so little, and one 
ly glad to be back home again. 
/e wished naturally, however, to 
foreath of air and forget pressing 


3 

/nwas about forty. He put the bags 
engaged our places for the evening 
i6te and was pleased to be useful, 
ad nothing much to say. Neither 
smother a talkative person. I no- 


‘nd though we were in a first-class 
people evidently previously well- 
jere sitting there, there was no 
/vyho had on a silk blouse or a dress 
egance. 

en’s clothes, too, seemed to be of 
|, half-cotton stuff, and fairly worn. 
sre a decided impression of poverty, 
ney everyone is seriously anxious 
42 price of each small thing, even 
He necessities of life. 


on an early train for Berlin, and 
j1y ticket had been taken through 
fince first-class, I chose a second- 
(ipartment for this trip. I hoped to 
jer group that would be interest- 
e occupant of my compartment, 
¢e in just after I did and settled 


cterlin; and although she was quite 
| say that times were hard and 
yery scarce, she personally was 
‘comfortable. She was dressed in 
Matin skirt and a silk sweater and 
rly new coat, with gloves and 
t seemed all right. Several small 
rings, with a gold chain and 
ompleted her outfit. 

3 this amiable person, there was a 
‘rman woman, pretty of her type, 
is heavy and blond, with highly 
|heeks and blue eyes. With her 
| fat, rosy baby boy, about two 
», and a modest little servant girl, 
{ German and his nurse. Then 
je two women of quite a different 
*k, with perfect features and great 
black eyes, with delicate hands 
~ and slim, graceful, swaying fig- 


} 

yspoke in an unknown language, 
jliseovered to be Greek after they 
/ newspapers from Athens. The 
one of the two spoke German. Of 
1e baby made introductions all 
nd conversation became general 
¢ but unfortunately he also took 
lis mother’s time and became the 
f our talk, so we got nowhere so 
yt particularly interested me went. 


Imerican Girl’s Opinions 


|by’s father was in a compartment 
yond I had occasion to discover that 
tian women have not changed in 
ese of duty very much since the 
how, not in their attitude toward 
1 folks. Both father and baby 
d over the young mother. She 
ete them, and they called on her for 
of things in a good-natured way, 
she assumption that she was there 
| to them. She seemed fully pre- 
tulfill their expectations, and was 
ng and grateful when her husband 
1 to time gave her a pleasant word 
thanks. It was she who lifted the 


1 it last the baby slept she and the 
ise engaged in an animated con- 
_ which they seemed greatly to 
“aey were evidently habitual com- 
Fvand their mentality was very 
) same. In fact I was struck by 
tat the mother of the child seemed 
thon talking with the little servant 
with her husband. 

2rman women in the car were 
and very well ordered, and sat 
gh the whole trip; whereas the 
ot up and down constantly and 
olently with their hands, as well 
volces raised in apparent excite- 
ey moved often, slept and ate and 
coffee and mineral water. I felt 
patient with them, though their 
2 feet and their features, like the 
(their heads, were worthy of the 
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best ancient statues, and they rejoiced one’s 
eyes against their Teuton background. 

I asked an American girl who has been 
living here, doing newspaper work for some 
time, and who has been in touch with many 
German groups and has local friends with 
whom she talks of these things, what the 
feeling in general was towards the Jews, 
and what it was towards other aliens who 
lived in Germany. She said she had ques- 
tioned a great many on these subjects, and 
that she thought there was general and 
intense dislike of the Jews. The Germans 
feared them to a certain extent, and pro- 
tected them officially; also used them 
largely, making a place for them in polit- 
ical and economic circles. She thought the 
Germans hated the French with a deep 
hatred, feared France’s rising military 
power, envied them the victory, raged at 
having to give over Alsace-Lorraine and the 
use of the Saar region, with its rich coal 
and other industrial assets. She added 
that now the Germans are doing their best 
to make the world feel how much better 
they are in every way than the French. 


German Attitude Toward America 


The attitude of Germans towards Amer- 
icans, she said, was—at any rate, in bour- 
geois circles where she moved—one of 
dislike; but on another basis. They feared 
America in economic competition; they 
also felt that America had been unjust to 
them. Mr. Wilson having announced his 
ure points, the Germans thought they 
had accepted these asa basis of peace. Then 
had come the Versailles Treaty. Both that 
and the League of Nations were created 
with no sign of the fourteen points in their 
make-up. Mr. Wilson had been willing to 
sign both these documents, swinging around 
completely from what he had laid down as 
his first principles. That was Germany’s 
first disillusion. Following this, America 
had refused to ratify the peace treaty or to 
join the League of Nations; so Germany’s 
hope of protection and justice after she had 
been caught in the trap was gone, and she 
was left by America’s fault in the hands of 
England and of France. 

As to England, the Germans hated her, 
too; but with a mixture of contempt caused 
by the vacillations of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
government. Germany feels he is a dema- 
gogue of the worst type and that his policy 
has led nowhere. 

Afterwards I checked up all this in- 
formation in talking with German friends 
of mine; and though they were less cate- 
gorical about the Americans, they were 
very insistent that America now owes 
Germany some protection, because Ger- 
many had really signed the peace believing 
in America’s ability and willingness to aid 
her with the Allies. 

What one man said about the French 
and English and the Jews corresponded 
with the impressions of my little American 
acquaintance. I found him quite ready to 
discuss the foolishness of the English pol- 
icy, and he shrugged his shoulders hard and 
got red and hot over Lloyd George and 
over the situation he had created. 

“Of course,” he said, “it is a difficult 
thing, handling peoples not used to de- 
mocracy. Europeans have always been 
guided by rulers who were sure of their 
places; who did not have to think about 
remaining popular, but could give their 
whole attention to looking ahead, planning 
their measures in statesmanlike manner 
with a clear-sighted understanding of what 
results would follow certain actions taken. 
Now, with all the talk of the Paris Confer- 
ence which came to naught, and the false 
promises of the Versailles Treaty, people 
have gone mad all over Europe on the sub- 
ject of democracy. Europe has reached the 
state where God Almighty himself, if he 
came down among us, could not put it in 
order on the present basis. The German 
people understand this, and though they 
are unhappy over their economic position 
and disappointed in the peace results, they 
are nevertheless standing nobly by their 
leaders.”’ 

The Germans, according to this man, 
blame the present situation on war fatigue, 
America’s withdrawal, the Allies’ illogical 
and unfair demands, and finally on the new 
half-baked democracy. He does not blame 
the German leaders, who are, he contends, 
surprisingly good. Ebert, for instance, he 
thought, shows an extraordinary instinct 


for government and an extraordinary tal- | 
ent for politics. The president has devel- 


oped rapidly under the strain of these 
troubled days. 
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The man 


who plays fair, 


He doesn’t tamper with his health— 
doesn’t gamble with his efficiency. He 
plays fair with himself and his family—he 
smokes Girard—the cigar for health as 
well as pleasure. The cigar that never gets 
on your nerves; that never “back-fires” on 
your digestion; that never leaves a heavy 
“hang-over” in the morning; no brain-fag, 
after a day’s heavy smoking. 

Girard is a friend that cheers, comforts, 
stimulates and inspires. It is the cigar for 
active, keen-witted, clear-headed Americans 
—a cigar that helps you through the busy 
day. Doctors recommend Géirards, and 
smoke them too. 

Mellow, fragrant—with true tropic fla- 
vor, Girard has the thoroughly satisfying 
qualities found only in real Havana tobacco 
naturally and fully matured. 

Make Girard your regular smoke. Play 
fair with yourself. 


10c and up 


at the best cigar counters 
from coast to coast 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF, PHILADELPHIA 


Established 51 years 


BROKER 

(actual size) 
Formerly 15¢c 
Now 2 for 25c 


GIRARD 


Americas Foremost Cigar 


Never gets on 
your nerves 
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Notice: This is the sixth and last of a series of six consecutive weekly ad- 
vertisements in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, written by Fllis 
Parker Butler, world-famous humorist and author of “ Pigs is Pigs,” telling 
America about a new screen play, “East is West.’ Mr. Butler accepted 
this commission only on condition that he be permitted to say exactly what 
he pleased on the subject. 


Ellis Parker Butler 


“She—MingToy—belong to CharlieYong—” 
“Not if I know it,’ says Billy Benson 


This is the last of the six advertisements I was to write 
about “East is West,” and it has been good fun to talk to ten 
million people, writing what I pleased, and getting paid for it. 
I think I have done pretty well as an advertisement writer and 
I’m going to be disappointed if at least ten million do not go to 
see “East is West” because of these advertisements. My whole 
family will go — and we are seven — so there are only 9,999,993 
to be accounted for. 


And now for my grand finale and bow. Before I agreed to 
write these advertisements I went to see “East is West.” If 
I had not thought it was a good picture I would not have 
agreed to write anything. I did like the picture. I only remem- 
ber one picture I liked better—and I wrote that one myself. 
“East is West” has drama, thrill, fun and pathos and some of 
the best acting ever photographed. Constance Talmadge as 
Ming Toy reveals shades of emotion—from broad fun to ap- 
pealing pathos—such as she has never shown before. Her 
Ming Toy will be one of the best loved characters on the 
screen, or I miss my guess. If Iam not mightily mistaken “East 
is West” is going to be a tremendous success. That's what I 
think. I wish every one of my 9,999,993 readers who see the 
picture could tell me whether they think as I think—the other 
seven will. What I think is that it is a delightful motion pic 
ture and I do not hesitate to urge you to see it at the first 
opportunity. You'll thank me. 


And I thank you! 


gr 


Joseph M. Schenck presents 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE 


EASTis WEST 


Directed by Sidney Franklin 


Adapted by Frances Marion from the play by Samuel Shipman 
and John B. Hymer. Originally produced by William Harris, Jr. 


A First National Attraction 
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“But all republican statesmen must win 
suffrage by fair promises of what can be 
gained from a given line of action. Neces- 
sarily, in order to appeal to public imagina- 
tion and public opinion, they must make 
a mirage which will lead the crowd on. 
Therefore they take to fairy tales, and it is 
a dangerous game.” 

I asked this German friend of mine what 
he considered might be done to aid the 
world’s great troubles, and had he any 
plan to propose as a remedy to Europe. It 
was a long time before I started him into 
really telling me what possibility he saw. 
He went back to the beginning of the war 
and claimed that Germany had not started 
it. I had not suggested to him that Ger- 
many had, so I merely listened and let him 
go over this ground. He said the German 
people were a gentle, simple crowd. Their 
government had not needed to excite them 
to make them patriotic, because they were 
that by nature. 

I added, “‘By the training of forty years 
as well,”’ and he said yes. A paternal gov- 
ernment which had handled their affairs 
well had made them feel their greatness; 
they were ordered out and had marched 
to war. 

“T and all those around me, without ex- 
citement or discussion, went simply because 
it was our duty to go,”’ he told me. 

He said the Emperor had not wished for 
war; that there were many groups in Ger- 
many who felt opposed to it. He remem- 
bered in those early days of August, 1914, 
he chanced to be on several occasions at 
the Foreign Office with friends. Some of 
these had walked the floor in agony and 
had then said Germany would be beaten 
and that the war was the wildest sort of 
foolishness. 

“If she had had but two or three divi- 
sions more she would have finished it 
within a month, winning on the Marne. 
She would not have had to remove any of 
her troops from France to yo against the 
Russians.” 

I was glad he spoke of Russia’s energy 
in those first days, and admitted thus the 
real help we had given to the Allies by our 
sudden and enthusiastic move on East 
Prussia. I asked him if the Germans had 
not wished for war why had they an army 
and navy, and especially such vast sup- 
plies of weapons and ammunition; and 
why had some party—for there must have 
been somebody to do it—actually declared 
war. He admitted that there was a war 
party, and that at that time they had con- 
siderable power, though normally they 
made only a minority. He added that the 
Emperor was afraid of war, but had through 
a false and foolish idea built up the Ger- 
man fleet. I got the impression that, hav- 
ing stated Germany did not want war, he 
was admitting a good deal. 


The Menace of Bolshevism 


He went on to say Bolshevism was now 
dangerous to all Central Europe. Just as 
Germany had before been surrounded by 
France and Russia, and been afraid of 
them, so now Germany was surrounded 
by weak nations in the south and by Bol- 
shevism and Poland on the east. She still 
had her enemy France on her western side. 
Therefore she was now as much in danger 
as before the war, and was much less pre- 
pared to face it. She had lost her colonies. 
He considered they had not been worth 
much and had only cost her money, which 
meant prestige in outsiders’ eyes. Ger- 
many had lost the best of her provinces 
to Poland on one side, and on the other 
side to France; and she had lost her for- 
eign property in the United States and 
elsewhere. She had lost her fleet, the ships 
in which she sent her manufactured goods 
abroad, as well as her fighting navy; she 
had lost much of her raw materials and all 
her possibilities of home-produced fuel. 

Germany, always an overpopulated coun- 
try, now with great portions of her land 
lopped off by the Treaty of Versailles, was 
overpopulated to a still greater degree. 
She would have to continue importing food 
even in larger measure than before. Only 
her poorer territory remained to her. If 
she was now to live at all she must at least 
have quiet, a moratorium, with a sufficient 
loan to stabilize the mark at the point it is. 
She must also have a fair opportunity to 
buy her raw materials at prices which 
could be foreseen, and finally she needs an 
even chance with others in the markets of 
the world. 

“Tf Germany has these things she will 
recover; if she does not get them there is 
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grave danger of collapse. Who | 
what might happen after?”’ : 
He feared that Bolshevism might 
uprisings that would be serious, — 
I asked him if he thought Bolshey, 
real danger to Germany. te 
He said, ‘“‘No, not in the final ingj 
The Germans would never haye a 
shevik government—anyhow, not fo 
length of time—because they like lay 
order, and because they are a thrifty 
ple, also conservative, inasmuch ag 
nearly all own land or other pro} 
There might, however, be riots, 
and great disorder, with comple _ 
collapse, which would be very ge 
Something must soon be done or it y 
too late.” 
I asked him why the war had end 
suddenly and what had caused the } 
down of the Germans; if it was real | 
proval of the government or a feelin 
the people did not want to fight. : 
plied that it was lack of material res; 
behind the lines, and a general st 
nerves which had become quite w 
able. *| 
He added, ‘‘It is very hard for a 


sider to realize to what extent our} 
were exhausted. Almost every sold 
our firing line had been wounded 
three or four times. Their nerye 
those of their families simply broke d 


Germany’s Ambitions | 


I said, “I suppose in that case th 
mans would not like another war. | 
feeling abused at the present time, ¢ 
do, if their government wanted to d 
a war it would not be strong enou 
make the people march. Soldiers 
only four short years in which to 
such wounds would probably refi 
fight.” 

Whereupon my friend immediatel 
“Ah, no, that is not the case! One 
go out and merely whistle, and thi 
mans would at once answer the calli 
patriotic cause. They are good fi 
always. They have had four years ¢ 
What now makes a war impossible 
economic situation. Our arms ai 
furnishings for military work are t 
away or given to the Allies. An 
could not be formed overnight, eye) 
the best material in men. Disciplit 
training, as well as arms and ammu 
are needed, even with every man 
to fight again.” 

It was quite evident he did n 
Germany was unwilling to fight if 
were reason. I wonder does this § 
mentality extend far among his } 
I made several inquiries, and it seen 
there is a militant party, but not in 
government circles. " 

In a political sense, I asked wha 
Germany’s present ambitions. — 
little desultory talk I was generally 
to understand the people want tranc 
to reéstablish their economic situati 

“Naturally, as they are German 
want a normal course of things, th 
all Germans in Europe should join t¢ 
and form one nation. Equally nat 
they want what belongs to them 

I admitted the natural feeling | 
ambition, whereupon I was answere 

‘Germany has always been a great 
for constructive civilization in the 
Necessarily she feels deeply the misi 
is going through today. Her 
gentle and patriotic. The so-called 
ties of the late war were due to stupi 
misunderstanding of orders. He 
there necessities existed for des 
of things that might be useful 
enemy, such as the complete aboli 
the mines at Lens.” 4 

The library of Louvain or the Ca 
of Rheims are never mentioned at 2 
talk of all the things done to childr 
women was, it seems, mostly propa 
and false. Here and there, of coursé 
was accidental roughness; but alway 
men are fighting it is difficult to 
each one. Those who had been amd 
soldiers said, generally speaking, © 
soldiers were as good or better than 
One man put into our talk that he? 
think what would have happe 
French had been fighting on 
They were much more cruel and 
Germans. I suggested it was possl 
French would have done a good | 
destruction; but it also seemed 
me they would have considered 
simply following the German 
Then he contended the French weré 


o 


a®m 


tary nation through their history 
} Germans; and, without contra- 
im as to this, I suggested Ger- 
also furnished a number of good 
+) the world, which was admitted. 
-mant told me that because of the 
, great patriotism and patient na- 
) ad always made good soldiers. 
)passed on to other things. 
immediate situation Germans 
jint of declaring, among other in- 
the promise forced by the Allies 
German Government that no 
aper money should be issued was 
yr unfair. It was responsible in 
rhe difficulties now, since there is 
1 00 little money in circulation to 
Fae nation’s living expenses. One 
ince claimed that before the war, 
)mark normal, a man with about 
¢fifteen thousand marks as his sal- 
» live well and support a family; 
py, with three hundred thousand 
is man was almost starving. 
jent was brought in to prove this. 
opened a few evenings previously, 
an who told me is entirely truth- 
-aid he was walking home from a 
‘tty with one of his official col- 
The colleague had said to him 
“Wasn’t that an excellent roast 
dinner?” 
not much of a gourmet and eat 
ts meat, so I replied I hadn’t no- 
yught I didn’t eat it. 
#=my comrade turned violently on 
{: street and said, ‘Didn’t notice 
2 Why, man, what are you think- 
+? It was the first meat I have 
paore than a week!’ 
y princess, you will admit these are 
ral conditions under which we 
live today. No wonder our lead- 
nxiously looking around to see 
be done, trying first one and then 
oad. The world cannot drift as 
i have let it since the Versailles 


ler to win their peoples’ support 
their own power the politicians 
lid and France have talked of a 
11 to be paid by us as indemnity. 
»has already paid, in one way or 
‘vast sums. More than sixteen 
arks has left Germany in one 
jiother since the peace was signed. 
sit has reached the Allies’ coffers 
srmany has paid. 

hey are asking for further astro- 
mbers of billions; more gold than 
‘1 the world.” 


Yilitary Expenditures 


ealy thing to do, I believe, is either 
ish a balance of power now by 
“or make finally a general effort 
‘ion, working all together. If the 
together could be made it would 
put could it be made? Germany 
willing. Germany would be con- 
‘cept as a beginning the proposals 
) Mr. Morgan at the reunion of 
‘ome time ago. If America made 
if only it understood the need and 
{every European people would be 
9 make concessions. Only the 
ates has power to force all nations 
fend claimed that the Germans 
er been given a chance by the 
shown any confidence; especially 
(7 never been given a chance to 
1 good feeling and good intentions 
Versailles peace. I took occasion 
him of the efforts made as far 
she first and second Hague con- 
<when Germany had been invited 


| I have found it very interesting 
))w they always begin by defend- 
‘selves, even when no accusation 


- Someone gave me a sketch in 
Yds as to how the Russians, being 
were, of course, were prone to 
‘nby nature. I stopped him there 

_knew the road our Russians had 
ards Bolshevism. It was a Ger- 
ation, a war measure for the 
/n of Russia’s power on the Al- 
Trealized from first hand how 
‘ins had been first trapped, largely 
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through their idealism, then debauched 
and afterwards told they were compromised 
when they awakened from the orgy; how 
the terror had been established. 

To my surprise, my listener took this 
very well, and after a moment’s hesitation 
he said, “Yes, that was really how it hap- 
pened.” 

Later on I asked news of several Germans 
who had been friends of ours in old days— 
among them Count Mirbach, whom I had 
known well when he was in the embassy 
at St. Petersburg. I said I was sorry he 
had been the one to head the German 
mission during the Bolshevik triumph in 
Russia. 

My German looked at me squarely and 
said with a sigh, ‘Yes, I am sorry too. 
Mirbach was a fine man, and I know his 
mission was a terrible one to him.” 

I said I thought it must have been so 
because I had always thought him a thor- 
oughbred. I mentioned two or three others 
whom I had liked in St. Petersburg long 
ago, and this man gave me news of them. 
Some were dead, a few were living on their 
estates, waiting with anxiety to see what 
would happen to their land. 

Once a gentleman with whom I was 
frankly discussing said gently, ‘“‘It seems 
strange, does it not, princess, that we 
should be sitting here chatting of all these 
things after the years and events which 
have passed and all that has happened to 
us ourselves?”’ 


Individual Effort 


And I said “Yes,” and told him that 
these years, although they held so much 
suffering, which I necessarily felt to be so 
wrong, had left me without bitterness. I 
was glad to hear and to do justice to the 
tale of each country. A great many people, 
both among the Allies and in America, 
would be glad to see the threat to Europe’s 
life removed. People across the seas were 
anxious to understand what was happening 
over here, and this was difficult because of 
the haze of propaganda. It seemed fair to 
the world that Germany, having lost the 
war, should pay at least for the frightful 
destruction on the battlefields of France. 
The Germans admitted this, though I think 
it cost them an effort. 

“T have to admit that Germany has had 
some bad leaders,” said one. ‘It is like 
other countries; but we have good leaders 
too, and we have a good people, who are 
suffering very much just now. We must 
get on our feet, because if there is a col- 
lapse here it will be dangerous to all the 
world.” 

This seems only too true as one looks at 
Berlin. During my stay I have been to 
two or three dinners, at none of which was 
a single German present. It seems that 
no Germans entertain. They are too poor, 
and they are either not invited or do not 
accept hospitality from strangers. One of 
the chief topics of conversation is the 
arrangement between Stinnes and the Co- 
operatives of the Liberated Regions of 
France. It seems to frighten some of those 
who speak of it, as meaning a certain 
defiance of the government; but mainly 
people say it is at least something con- 
structive being done. One or two diplo- 
mats from neutral countries expressed irony 
over the fact that all this has been done 
apparently without consulting the German 
Government. Stinnes held the conference 
and attempted to adjust the reparation 
question; then he announced casually to 
the newspapers he would notify his govern- 
ment. 

“Tt shows,’’ one chief of mission re- 
marked, “that the world is coming with a 
vengeance to a government of the people.” 

The answer which came from one of his 
colleagues was that perhaps it might be a 
good thing to see the people take hold 
through such individuals as Stinnes, or 
such organizations as the Codperatives of 
the Liberated Regions, instead of leaving 


public affairs to officials who act as all the | 
traveling ministers have in the last three | 


or four years. 

Among the American group who are 
here for observation or study there is a 
tremendous feeling that America must 
take a hand in the European situation, 
reéstablish law and order, at least in the 
economic field of Europe. 

Some six or eight months ago I had a 
chat with an old friend of mine, one of 
those men who in the Washington Confer- 
ence last winter played an important rdle. 
He said to me then that the Washington 
Conference was a good beginning for the 
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Do these foods form part 
of your daily diet? 


Nutrition experts say that you should eat salads, greens, 
fresh fruits and drink a quart of milk every day. How 
many people do this? A leading authority says “prob- 
ably not one in a hundred!” 

Those who do not eat these foods usually suffer, 
sooner or later, from indigestion, under-nourishment, 
lack of vigor and endurance, and many ailments known 
as “a run-down condition.” 

If you do not care for the foods recommended, or if 
you cannot always secure them, allow yourself a margin 
of safety by taking Yeast Foam Tablets. 

These tablets are the richest known natural food 
source of an element necessary to health and vigor— 
an element that many common foods entirely lack. 

Start taking Yeast Foam Tablets today; you will find 
that they stimulate the appetite, improve digestion and 
help to tone up and invigorate the whole body. 

Made entirely of pure, whole,dehydrated yeast, these 
tablets are easy and agreeable to take. They keep and 
they don’t cause gas. 

They are made by the makers of the famous baking 
yeasts, Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast, and are sold by 
druggists everywhere. 
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The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


Our interesting new booklet (illustrated in three colors) 
will be sent on request. 
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United States, and that it meant America 
was going to take a leadership that was 
hers by right, to aid the world. He thought 


| then that some day in the not far distant 


future she would do for Europe what she 
was doing at that moment for the Pacific 
and Far East.. He acknowledged the time 
was not yet ripe, since the European coun- 
tries, both Allies and enemies, were still 
trying to win their game of polities through 
old-fashioned intrigue. They were still 
disinclined to be honest with one another. 
He added with a deep sigh: 

“T fear that the only way they can learn 
is through real suffering, and we will see 
Europe go downhill until such time as 
she finds herself upon her knees. Then she 
will be willing to listen to reason and take 
to practical idealism. We can help her 
then. For the good of each there must be 
concessions among the many nations trying 
to live on Europe’s troubled surface.” 

The other night I reminded this man of 
that conversation and asked him if he did 
not think the moment was coming when 
what he had predicted would take place. 

He said, ‘Yes, I am sure that within a 
short time now we shall see action taken. 
I am beginning to feel that the days and 
weeks are precious; Europe is in such a 
bad way.” 

It seems frightfully sad here, and one has 
an oppressive feeling of danger; yet I don’t 
see any evidence of action to take hold of 
the European situation. Everyone is still 
waiting, while this nation totters. The 
German people are growing hungry, like a 
good many others, and a number of inex- 
perienced leaders are trying various expedi- 
ents. One can’t be otherwise than very 
sympathetic with these masses of human 
beings who are going to live through the 
coming winter in Germany. No one talks 
of anything else but food, fuel, clothes and 
poverty, with their political background 
and meaning, yet no one is whimpering 
over the prospect. They mean to die with 
their boots on. To me the Germans—or, 
anyhow, the Prussians—have not the charm 
the Latins, Slavs and Celts possess. The 
German’s old official honesty is gone, and 
one loses by depending on it. 


Adventures in the Deutsche Bank 


There is no good money, and even bad 
money is scarce. Many times I gave a ten- 
thousand-mark bill to pay for my meal and 
was told it couldn’t be changed. The hotel 
office held a check on the State Bank for 
two days before it could hand me a matter 
of twenty thousand marks change on the 
account I was paying. The worst of it is 
that one misses the honesty, thrift and 
discipline which were once among the best 
of German characteristics. I saw a marked 
example of disorganization and lack of 
discipline one morning at the Deutsche 
Bank. I rubbed my eyes to think I was in 
Germany! I went to the department spe- 
cially designated to attend to letters of 
credit. Handing mine to the head man at 
the counter, I asked for one hundred and 
fifty dollars. I was told that in money 
I could have but twenty dollars. Twenty 
dollars did not seem much to live on or to 
pay shopping bills, where it takes thou- 
sands of these degenerate marks to pay for 
anything; but I was told I could have 
checks on the Reichsbank, and that these 
circulated for the full value of whatever 
sum they represented. Of course, I accepted 
the arrangement. After some haggling I 
was even allowed twenty-five dollars in 
actual currency. 

A great many foreigners were in the 
letter-of-credit department of the Deutsche 
Bank that morning—Amerieans, English, 
Japanese, Jews of every land, with here and 
there someone who spoke in French. The 
confusion was immense. We were much 
too crowded in the space allotted and the 
procrastination was such that everyone felt 
cross. Behind the counter there were half 
a dozen men, who all looked flurried. 
They had an immensely efficient, short 
manner with their clients; they did not get 
through their work with any comfort to 
themselves or satisfaction to those who 
applied for money. 

My own experience was typical. It was 
placarded that ten thousand marks was the 
limit to be drawn, because money was 
short. This advertising of poverty doesn’t 
establish confidence; but the men con- 
tinued to explain the hard facts to us, 
saying there simply was no money. One 
official wasted a number of minutes over 
this. He made out the various papers 
needed for me, put them in a file and gave 
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me a number corresponding to th; 
pasted on this file. Then the whe 
was sent off to some distant poi n 
Deutsche Bank for signatures, 
The performance had begun ai 
minutes of eleven o’clock. At } 
twelve my file came back, was han | 
young man who was going to ome 
I hoped, when he discovered on 
needed signatures had been forgot 
was very angry; said it was the 
time this had occurred that morn 
the file had to be sent off again, to 
over the great building. About a 
past one I recognized my letter 
returning in the hands of a bank me 
who put it on a table behind the 
I waited another five minutes for 
handed out to me. Nothing happe 
finally I went across the room to 
senger, who was then standin 
idly at the crowd. I told him Ww 
happened, and that I was very ip 
and would certainly report to 
the bank unless my letter of ere 
given me at once. Would he go 
somebody to attend to the matt 
said at first that all the people were 
and he tried to put off my insistene 
not in the least exellent and not 
least afraid, so eying him squarely 
him he was going to do what I 
it would be worth his while. He 
looked keen, and changed his mind 


Chaotic Banking Metho: 


He, an ordinary messenger, th 
inside the bank counters and yw, 
space, behind the clerks in char; 
sorted over the letters of credit lyi) 
ing for delivery and took mine out, 
it in the hands of one of the clerk 
messenger spoke quietly to the el 
returned to me, saying my letter ¢ 
would be the second one served 0} 
this service I gave him twenty m 
waited until twenty-seven minutes 
Nothing had happened. Finally 
back to my friendly messenger a 
him my new trouble; whereupor 
turned inside the counters, picked 
letter of credit, with all the accom 
papers and the file, and carried it 
the cashier. The cashier paid me 

I was among the lucky ones | 
gathering, as my experience had las 
from about twenty minutes of eley 
half past one. There were a numbe} 
and women standing about who imp 
and loudly exclaimed they had cor 
9:30. Some of them were cons 
annoyed and some seemed amused 

A good-natured young Americé 
viewed the whole situation from the 
of his overseas citizenship, said, 
can you expect? They need just 0 
business man here to straight 
out and organize some system.” 

An angry Englishman, who was} 
for his lunch, grew with time ve 
his protests. 

“T never saw such people! Th 
no money, and they don’t even 
use their brains just now. They 
all to pieces. Someone ought to co 
and simply give these men hell!” 

A large audience agreed with entl 
I was forcibly impressed by the ft 
the bank clerks, in as great a cor 
this, showed such uncertainty and 
ment. It was the most positive sig 
noticed that Germany’s nerves to 
mense extent are giving way un 
strain put on them, and again I fe 
for what the tragedy of such an ex 
stands. a 

The Germans never seem able tc 
any machinery that goes wrong. 
lack the personal initiative some oth 
have, and they fall to pieces surp) 
A little calm bluffing would have ¢ 
foreigners a totally different impre 
their present banking conditioaaay 
now, one man, really enjoying t 
tion, shrugged his shoulders and re 
““C’est boche!”’ 

Certainly the scene there in tha 
of-credit department was the be 
propaganda possible. After I ha 
my money and turned to dep 
senger who had finally carried ¢ 
structions with such energy 
followed me. He told me 
came again, to find him at once 
get my money within twenty 
the time I asked it. 


personal point of view, it i 
(Continued on Page & 


Beinaed from Page 86) 

jidation of the system of the 
}Bank. I took the man’s advice, 
nd several days later got what I 
jithin an hour. I spent a hundred 
/ a tip to my humble protector, 


re al impression of the public here 
ts that of crowds held in check for 
ng that they depend on real au- 
They lack individual initiative 
Hy and are getting out of hand a 
e unsettled conditions. To those 
» them well this seems to be the 
r ahead. One wonders what 
ungry, ferocious and loose in 
| would mean to civilization—and 
8 a little. 

» the most varied opinions, but 
nericans in the know say there 
‘move towards betterment from 
Though a number of Germans 
stoo, their talk isn’t completely 
i. One merely hopes the proph- 
2g to prove true. Everybody I 
va. feels the same on one subject— 
1's power to aid here morally at 
/ood many don’t mention aid in 
Jing necessary, though no doubt 
y needs relief from Allied pressure. 
1g the Teutons propose is opposed 
canother of the Allies, and Amer- 
simply as a buffer and arbiter in 
1s is immense. 
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Allen’s Valuable Services 


of this assertion stands the tre- 
ssuccess of General Allen at Co- 
liad been told a great deal of his 
, and to learn more of its basis 
sd in several conversations the 
tof the American army from 
‘A German with whom I was 
¢this cried out against it, though 
st been complaining of the ex- 
eeping the Allied armies of oc- 
I got the same kind of reply 
‘ans, French and British whom 
( They are always harking back 
portance of the American occupa- 
? continued. Some told me one 
2 another, and by degrees I have 
eer the various parts of the fol- 
ty. I think it explains the secret 
t Allen’s tremendous value in the 
| ropean situation. 

has great dignity and is friendly 
‘so he has excellent judgment, 
lways at the service of his col- 
He is a born diplomat and 
r, everyone says; but the most 
BA amusing point is that he is a 
bi or is so called by each one of the 
nals I saw. I am told by each 
¢ whichever country that from 
fie the French Government tries 
ough some extramilitant meas- 
hioceupied region. Perhaps it is 
vich Belgium objects; yet the 
try feels unable to protest, de- 
i she does on France in many 
Belgian representative therefore 
® zeneral Allen, exposes Belgium’s 
wand the United States general 
ithe good cause; whereupon the 
imediately drop their plan or 
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‘ermany wants to escape the 
h handling her appeal is laid be- 
/rerican commander, who speaks 
)agues. When the French com- 
mimself thinks his own govern- 
ris is going too far for wisdom 
Jaeral Allen to ask a change, sure 
i tion will be given the affair. 
3 are generally brought about 
his way, whereas the French 
1 er could hardly obtain the same 
I H might even lose his place if he 


1 sh feel, it seems, that if General 
2 1 called home, within six months 
c7yould be obliged to leave Co- 
8y would be unable to withstand 
‘oachments. 
t Europe! It is unable to under- 
« these days, or settle its disputes 
N ves strained, blood hot, suspi- 
rh » one race against another, the 
snd, suffering, groaning, trying 
i at to get upon their feet. To 
Hon e American, among them all, 
4, Suggests solutions all are will- 
“pI t! It thrills one to think the 
My titude and common sense of the 
ects this American general 
njustice, and all turn to him 
I In Berlin apparently the same 
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spirit reigns. 
body’s attitude towards the American am- 
bassador. He has a unique position with 
all with whom he has come in contact since 
his arrival a few months ago. He is fre- 
quently consulted by his colleagues, while 
the Germans turn to him constantly, with 
confidence in his sense of fairness and his 
desire to aid them. Quiet, kindly and quite 
simple in manner, very sympathetic to- 
wards the general suffering of Europe, Mr. 
Houghton is acknowledged to be just the 
man to create and keep good feeling going. 
He shows a sense of humor as well as a 
warm heart. The complications all about 
him appeal evidently to his resourcefulness 
of character and brain. He takes it for 
granted that his duty lies in being the 
Germans’ friend as far as possible, and the 
splendid embassy on the Wilhelmsplatz is a 
symbol of American power. The ambassa- 
dor’s activities, and those of Mrs. Houghton, 
are typical of the spirit of the nation they 
represent. Their doors are often thrown 
open to their friends and their hospitality 
is perfect; both elegant and cordial, with a 
charm of home for the traveler they wel- 
come or for their colleague diplomats. 
They enjoy their life, it would seem, and 
give generously of their hearts, brains, 
time and means to help their fellow crea- 
tures. 

There is little gay life in Berlin. The 
court, of course, is quite abolished; the min- 
isters are facing a continual crisis; no 
one has any money. The palaces of those 
who in old days composed German society 
are closed, while the nobility are trying to 
save by living in the country. All officials, 
great or small, are facing great trials, with 
families dependent on them and salaries 
quite inadequate to the cost of life. The 
daily effort to make both ends meet makes 
one long hideous grind. Nerves are on 
edge and the general morale is lowered. 
There are but two subjects of conversa- 
tion—the slump of the mark, with the 
misery this causes, or politics at home and 
abroad. One is depressed after hearing 
these discussions for a time. Such bitter- 
ness makes one desperately sorry for any 
people facing such terrible emergencies. 

The Germans never were a light-spirited 
race, and now they are too broken to enjoy 
life, save for a group of profiteers. For- 
eigners sit about with the profiteers in the 
fashionable hotels, eating, drinking, spend- 
ing money lavishly. They are much criti- 
cized, and I was told some of Germany’s 
young men are being drawn into the whirl- 
pool of this circle, throwing away their 
last money and their health. They are go- 
ing rapidly to the dogs in their dis- 
couragement over their own and their 
land’s situation. I saw nothing of all this, 
however, and I was also told of another, 
finer movement of the youth, both girls 
and boys, who are forming secret or open 
societies in an effort to better German life. 
In some cases it is a sort of back-to-the- 
land movement they have inaugurated; in 
others their activities take a religious turn, 
making members of the organizations turn 
to their old religious practices again, after 
long neglect. 


German Women in Politics 


In some cases these groups are making an 
offensive against abuses, or what they con- 
sider unhealthy influences. They have 
raided shops where obscene literature was 
sold, on several occasions, and are starting 
gymnasiums or outdoor-exercise clubs. It 
is rather complicated to gather informa- 
tion as to this stirring of the youth, but it 
seems to be a development all to the good. 

There is an odd development among the 
women too. When they were given equal 
rights it seems the Socialists had counted 
on their votes to uphold that party. In 
rebellion from long years of their oppres- 
sion, the Socialists supposed the women 
would swing towards enjoying emancipa- 
tion as far as possible. Another group—com- 
posed, perhaps, of husbands—considered 
that the women would be guided as of 
old and would be wives in politics as they 
had been in other things. But the women, 
of course, took a third and unexpected 
road. It seems they are not following their 
husbands, nor are they following the Social- 
ists today. They have swelled the ranks of 
the Conservative Party instead, and in 
overwhelming majority. Germany is really 
changing when even its women do not fit 
themselves to expectations or show their 
discipline. In many ways Germany, after ten 
years, is new. It is less thrifty than before. 
The most optimistic of Germany’s friends 


It is a pleasure to see every-. 
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admit to anxiety and foresee disorders 
and bread riots in the near future. There 
have already been occasional outbreaks 
at provision shops in the past weeks, 
when windows were smashed and counters 
overturned. I saw long lines of people 
waiting for flour which was being doled 
out in packages near the Deutsche Bank. 
I understood this was being given by the 
bank to its own employes. In general, I am 
reminded of the days we lived through in 
Russia at the end of the provisional gov- 
ernment’s short life. Every face in Berlin 
is anxious, apparently all the population 
is living from hand to mouth, expecting 
black tomorrows after the gray todays; 
not knowing what is coming. Uncertainty 
like that wears terribly, of course. 

There are a few groups, though, who 
make an exception to this rule. The hotel 
keepers, for one lot, are simply coining 
money. Where I am stopping, though the 
rooms are good and at a reasonable price, 
the restaurant and the door porter’s bills 
are quite amazing. One forgets to be 
angry in surprise. Some dishes are so un- 
believably high that their price isn’t even 
mentioned on the bill of fare. The waiter 
merely suggests that one take chicken or 
lobster or pdté de foie gras—“‘which is es- 
pecially good today’’—and each portion 
appears on one’s bill later at over one thou- 
sand marks! The porter buys one’s tick- 
ets, sends telegrams, and so on, and it is 
disastrous to pay him for anything in cash 
without taking a receipt; 
thus paid for goes on his bill anyhow, and 
without proof positive there is no use pro- 
testing. I am stopping at one of the best 
hotels, or supposedly so. Things I never 
ordered figure on my bills, also other things 
for which I have paid in cash. Heaven 
only knows how many items escape my no- 
tice, besides those I have removed! Service 
is casual, but 10 per cent is added to all 
bills for this; and there is an arrogant 
expectation of further and larger tips, for 
which thanks expressed are a rare treat. 
Two or three among the hotel’s servants 
cared well for me, but I noticed most 
people are treated with cold arrogance. 
Servants’ manners have generally disap- 
peared. The sharp tones of the usual ‘‘ Ja 
wohl”’ answer most questions. 
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Poor Service the Rule 


With honesty and old-fashioned man- 
ners German thrift has also passed away. 
People who used to save carefully now feel 
they have so little and their marks are 
slumping so they had better spend all they 
own quickly. When to buy a pair of boots 
or a coat requires a month’s salary by a 
man well off; when bread, not to mention 
meat, is beyond the reach of those a trifle 
poorer, principles give way and thieving 
and graft are the order of the day. I had 
several times a very modest lunch of two 
dishes, with a cup of coffee, and paid two 
thousand marks or thereabouts.’ Waiters 
openly scrape up the leavings on the plates 
in the dining room of this hotel.. Restaurant 
portions are reduced to the last limit. Two 
lumps of sugar extra cost one hundred and 
fifty marks. 

A simple dinner of soup, fish, salad and 
cold meat, with ice cream, black coffee and 
one bottle of Rhine wine, cost in my pres- 
ence eleven thousand marks! 

Service is hopelessly casual. I watched 
the system in the restaurant with some 
interest, as it is different from that of any 
other place I had been to. A client enters, 
and a head waiter, a waiter and a cellar 
waiter—for drinks—buzz about him, help 
him choose his table and order his meal. 
Once this is done, he gets the things ordered 
at the leisure of the waiters, who generally 
care for him in most disdainful fashion. I 
am an old European in many ways, so after 
the first meal I gave it to be understood I 
was aware tips were now charged on the 
bills; also, that further tips were hoped 
for; that I was entirely willing to be both 
just and generous to those who served me 
well; but that I expected proper attention 
and knew good service, and when I did not 
get it the optional tip would never be forth- 
coming. After that there was no further 
lack of care, though several amazing things 
occurred, like the charging of three expen- 
sive cigars on my dinner bill, when, of 
course, I hadn’t had them. I drew the 
director’s attention to this curious item, 
and with profuse apology it was at once 
removed. 

Positively, life in Berlin lacks charm. 
The people travelers come in contact with 
are too evidently attempting to fleece 
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Helping to 
Make Glass 


See that big, white, glowing bow] 
in the above illustration? It is full 
of molten glass! The latter is being 
conveyed from the melting furnace 
to the casting table, where it will 
be rolled into 300 square feet of 
beautiful plate glass. 


It is obvious that the success of glass 
manufacture depends largely upon the 
ability of the bowl-like me/ting pots to 
successfully withstand the attacks of the 
molten contents. 


L-C Melting Pots 


These refractory melting pots are made 
by Laclede-Christy. They are of the same 
high grade quality as our famous LA- 
CLEDE Fire Brick. We make Covered 
pots for lead, lime, opal and colored glass; 
Open pots for plate glass; and Porcelain 
type pots for optical glass. They with- 
stand the intense, prolonged heat of the 
melting furnace, as well as the corrosive 
action of the liquid glass within. And 
they resist sudden changes of temperature 
without checking or spalling. 

Other kinds of glass, such as bottles, 
jars, window glass, etc., are melted in 
huge ¢ank furnaces—containing lakes of 
molten glass averaging 75 feet in length, 
18 feet in width, and 5 feet in depth. 


L-C Tank Blocks 


The walls of tank furnaces are formed 
by huge blocks of refractory material— 
Laclede-Christy Tank Blocks. They are 
hand-made, even textured, free from voids, 
and hard-burned. True to dimensions, 
too, with square, smooth faces. Heavy- 
duty tank blocks, that not only cost less 
to set when the tank is built, but less per 
ton in glass produced. 

Other Laclede-Christy Glass House Re- 
fractories are Bond Clays, Prepared Clay 
Mixtures, Checker Tile, Muffle Leer Tile, 
Complete Day Tanks, etc. We’ve been 
serving leading glass manufacturers for 
many years; today, over half the entire 
industry are our customers. 

If you use Fire Brick, no matter what 
industry you are in, we can help you 
eliminate waste and save real money. 


Dealer-Distributors in 100 cities put 
at your disposal a unique service. 


Branch Offices: New York, Room 309, 280 Madison 
Ave.— Chicago, 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg.— Pittsburgh, 
901 Oliver Bldg.—Detroit, 835 Book Bldg. 
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It’s just as she says— 


“TI simply won’t be bothered with uncomfortable shoes. 
Of course, comfort isn’t everything. You can’t expect us 
to go round with monstrous-looking ‘sensible Susie’ shoes. 
People expect us to havealittle style. These Arnold Shoes 
I wear are just the very latest thing in style, and com- 
fortable?—I simply couldn’t ask for a better-fitting shoe.” 


“Tm right with you. Wear Arnold Shoes myself. Won’t 


wear any other kind. I get a pair that’s good looking and 
I don’t have to worry about the comfort.” 


AVES. Glove-Grip Shoes have that happy but rare com- 
bination—good looks and comfort. 


They fit comfortably because they are fashioned to the 
actual shape of the human foot. The leather follows the 
curve of the instep, fitting-in snugly, and gently supporting 
the arch. When you lace a Glove-Grip Shoe you lift up the 
arch instead of pressing it down. It’s an exclusive patented 
feature of Glove-Grip Shoes and provides easy-fitting com- 
fort—a comfort you can’t get in any other shoes. 


Below is illustrated one of the newest additions to the 
Glove-Grip styles, the “Trim Arch” for women—a smart- 
looking oxford, particularly well-suited for walking. 


Just try on a pair of Glove-Grips and feel that rare com- 
fort. If your dealer does not sell Glove-Grips, write to us for 
the name of a dealer who does. We will also send you an 
attractive booklet of both men’s and women’s styles. 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 


North Abington, Massachusetts 
A \ 
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.them, and all the exploiting happens with- 
out a smile of welcome and without the 
least expression of a desire to save one 
trouble. You step outside your hotel, and 
the man whose obvious duty it is to call 
your cab gives no sign of life till you say to 
him with a show of energy, ‘‘Call me a 
taxi.” 

“Ja wohl.” 

I am glad to leave an atmosphere which 
seems so harsh as compared to that of other 
lands. The city is ugly in its imposing 
grandeur of huge buildings, but everything 
looks down at heel. There is evidently 
plenty of money for building. Houses are 
going up or are being done over on every 
side. 

I did no shopping, but I am told the 
shops are quite expensive and have no 
great variety of goods. Of course there is 
little French merchandise, which means an 
absence of all the dainty, luxurious things 
one is tempted to buy. There is still a 
flavor of Ersatz about a good deal of the ma- 
terial and most of the food. One lady told 
me she couldn’t get pokers, shovels and 
such things for her fireplaces, as the metal 
shortagestillexists. Everything was melted 
up for use during the war. 

I have friends in Germany I sincerely 
like, even though some of them told me 
stock stories about the beginning of the 
war or Bolshevism in Russia. I knew 
these weren’t true. When I brushed these 
tales aside, saying I knew a few facts, they 
didn’t try to argue and we went on to other 
things. 

They keep their faith in German strength 
of character, in final reconstruction, and 
they count on a helping hand through this 
period of crisis. Certainly they keep their 
old ambitions, for every single person I saw 
told me this. 

Undoubtedly at the present time the 
Germans’ case against the Allies is an ex- 
cellent one. The Allies’ injustice and vacil- 
lation make it impossible for Germany to 
plan anything ahead, and one can’t help 
wishing a generous and just decision might 
be taken soon by those who hold the fate 
of Europe in their hands. Fair play is 
a good thing, but that and common sense 
as well seem really half forgotten. There 
has been so much suffering that I for one 
can’t but feel sympathy for the grim, 
despairing courage all about me in Berlin. 


The National State of Mind 


The inexperienced men at the helm, who 
are trying to bring order out of what is 
almost chaos, deserve encouragement and 
help. A Russian said to me as we com- 
pared Germany of today with Russia of 
1917, during Kerensky’s short dictatorship: 
“T would say that Bolshevism was due 
here soon, except they have not the Ger- 
man propagandists here who organized and 
spread Bolshevism in our country. Be- 
sides, the German people are less idealists; 
so the propaganda won’t take easily; and 
they have had more discipline and educa- 
tion than our people ever knew.”’ 

Some of the Americans who think they 
have a finger on the German pulse feel a 
way may yet be found to save the economic 
situation. The nation has had enough of 
fighting for some years at least, though 
German ambitions haven’t greatly changed, 
nor has the people’s character been modi- 
fied by war. As far as I could judge, they 
are still dominating, arrogant, sure of 
themselves and their good cause; they 
still feel any means to be worth trying to 
gain the end they have in view. They feel 
the Allies are against them, some definitely, 
some in a vaguer way; and the injustice of 
the recent policies, decisions and actions 
of the Allies are gall, of course, to German 
pride. Portions of the population expect 
severe famine this winter. Workmen, peas- 
ants, profiteers and certain other groups 
are less in danger, I suppose; but the 
landed proprietors, officials, professional 
classes and those who lived before on small 
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stable incomes fear misery. 
ing told it is caused by foreigners’ 
ulations, and by the administra 
the peace conditions by the Allied 
ments and the League of Nations, 
other hand, it is said on vario 
abroad and in Berlin that the econc 
uation here has been caused by Ge; 
own bankers and industrial profitee 
the consent of government author 
order that Germany should prove y 
pay the indemnity as it came due, 
I asked a great many people abc 
The Germans indignantly deny 
course—even those who are not 
governmental party, and who ar 
ready to abuse their profiteers. An 
who are officials and who ought t 
deny it, too; and I for one amr 
give Germany the benefit of any 
I have talked lengthily with severa 
ican officials or business men, a 
they have faith that those in ch: 
disinterested, patriotic, capable m 
ing honestly to bring order out o 
They think Germany should be ai 
justice done, now, while there ; 
I also talked with the American y 
diplomat from one of the neutral ec 
who has lived in Berlin all through 
and since the reconstruction, and: 
occasionally had a bad time becaus 
origin and American sympathies, 
heart was full of pity for the tro 
around her, and she showed a wish 
She praised the patience, the coura; 
Germans. | 
j 


Germany at the Crossroa 


A | 

Russians who have lived here as 
since the revolution have said in 
terms that though they all kno 
Germany has done to Russia in 
turies by way of exploitation, an 
also they owe Bolshevism and the 
dom connected with that to Germ 
with the exception of a single m 
seem fully to agree that it is now 
forgive and to save this nation 
couldn’t wish even their worst en 
harm they themselves have suffer 
hands; and they believe that G 
debased and in collapse, would m 
further world disorder. I find m 
ways lost in admiration of the F 
spirit in such matters. is 

The Germans want help. I hea 
plead no sentimental cause; nor 
seem to ask the world’s affection, 
understanding. They are quite ha 
they talk to anyone about their ’ 
But they claim justice and a comm 
settlement immediately of the E 
confusion. They want some practi 
established so they may know y ha 
tions they must face, and when. 7 
that the things they are order bo 
be possible things, settled : 
They seem to believe Amer 
them to obtain this much of t 

Civilization stands thus at th 
the roads, and statesmen hi 
way to move. One side, they fear: 
the Kaiser’s spirit, which they 
towards them. In the other dire¢; 
leering face of Bolshevism seems 
their way. Time flies and suffer 
bitterness are spreading out their 


lead the way? And where shal 
And how? 

A lot of serious questions to 
by our people to another peo 
the earth. As one turns towa 
is puzzled and distressed, but 
to see full justice done the e 
and to leave the rest to fate. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second O 
articles by Princess Cantacuzéne. Th 
appear in an early issue. 7 
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(ving Men What Lhe Want ~ Not 


What is Easiest for the Factory to Make 


Until America became the greatest sport nation 
in the world, the appearance of a man’s underwear 
and hosiery didn’t count for so much. 

But to-day the locker-room is dictating style and 
fit more and more. 

The Allen A type of garment. Saying quality in 
itself. With the individual look. 

* * * 

Allen A is the Master Brand now added to two 
lines of merchandise long celebrated for their style, 
fit, comfort and quality. 


Allen A Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Knit 
Underwear for Men and Boys. 

Allen A Black Cat Hosiery—all kinds—for Men, 
Women and Children. 

The Allen A Master Brand signifies that these 
two lines are produced by the same makers. 

The Hosiery as good as the Underwear. 

The Underwear as good as the Hosiery. 

More than that, it signifies to yourself and your 
dealer the personal responsibility of this Company 
for every garment that bears this Master Brand. 


THE ALLEN A COMPANY— KENOSHA, WIS. 
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features 
that will 


appeal 
you 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


1— Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are made with service- 
doubling lap seam. They fit right, with plenty of “‘give’’ for 
every motion. 

2— Hanes Tailored Collarette won’t gap or roll. Fits snugly 
around your neck always, and keeps the wind out. 


3— Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far stronger and better than 
the usual cuff. They fit the wrist firmly and won’t flare or rip 
from the sleeve. 


4— Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched in a special way 
that really keeps it closed. 


5 —Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape through repeated 
washing. They never bunch over your shoes, but fit always. 


HESE big features alone are enough to give men folks a friendly 

feeling for this high-grade, popular-priced winter underwear. But 
there are other important Hanes features too—strain points that are 
strongly reinforced; flat, non-irritating seams that hold fast; buttons 
that actually stay put; buttonholes that keep their shape. And all 
covered by the Hanes money-back guarantee. 


Then, there’s the matter of perfect fit, for which Hanes garments have 
always been noted. Hanes underwear snugs close, but without pulling 
or binding. 


If you want underwear this winter that will give you perfect comfort 
—warmth that defies the thermometer and wear that means lasting 
economy—and all at a very low price—buy Hanes. 

The Hanes winter underwear line includes shirts and drawers and 
heavy union suits in two weights. 


Hanes for Boys—with all the man-features that he-boys like. 
Two weights—heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 2 to 
¢ year sizes with drop seat. Also in knee length and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write direct to us 


any seam breaks. 
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NOTES ON THE WAR DEBT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of the allied governments having proposed 
as a financial question affecting peace the 
reapportionment and consolidation of war 
debts, the proposal was strongly supported 
by the French representative, M. Klotz. 
The French replied, March 18, 1919, that 
it was the Italians who had raised that 
question; all the French did was to ask 
that it should not be discarded a priort. 


And after that the American Treasury. 


advanced $750,000,000 more to France and 
nearly $250,000,000 more to Italy. 

Reflect upon the spectacle of the Amer- 
ican Treasury continuing to advance hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, without se- 
curity, to foreign governments which at 
the same time are debating a cancellation 
of those very loans! When did a Shylock 
lend money in that manner? 

More than a year elapsed. Then Mr. 
Albert Rathbone, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, was sent to Europe to ask our 
debtors to make their I O U’s into regular 
loans. This you might think would be a 
purely formal consummation, seeing that 
all the borrowing governments alike were 
pledged in writing on the face of the paper 
to do this thing on request. The record 
speaks. 

On February 2, 1920, there is a memo- 
randum from Norman Davis, then Assistant 
Secretary of State, to President Wilson, 
saying: : 


As you are aware, efforts beginning with the 
peace negotiations were made to bring about a 
cancellation of our debts against the allied 
governments, but the question was not pre- 
sented in such a definite way as to require us to 
take any formal action. Much to the surprise 
of the Treasury, in connection with negotia- 
tions which have been under way with the 
British Treasury regarding the funding of 
short-time obligations of the allied govern- 
ments, the question has been formally raised 
by the British Treasury, both in a communica- 
tion to Mr. Rathbone and‘also in a message 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent 
through the British embassy, in which, among 
other questions, the Chancellor in effect invites 
the American Treasury to a consideration of a 
general cancellation of all intergovernmental 
debts. While the Allies have never 
bluntly so stated, their policy seems to be to 
make Germany indemnify them for having 
started the war and to make us indemnify 
them for not having entered the war sooner. 


To these suggestions from the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury replied as 
follows: 


As to the general cancellation of intergov- 
ernmental war debts suggested by you, any 
proposal or movement of such character would, 
I am confident, serve no useful purpose. On 
the contrary, it would, I fear, mislead the peo- 
ple of the debtor countries and arouse hopes 
the disappointment of which could only have a 
harmful effect. The United States has 
shown its desire to assist Europe. Since the 
Armistice this Government has extended to 
foreign governments financial assistance to the 
extent of approximately four billions of dollars. 
Their need now is for private credits. ‘ 
This nation has neither sought nor received sub- 
stantial benefits from the war. On the other 
hand, the Allies, although having suffered 
greatly in loss of lives and property, have, un- 
der the terms of the treaty of peace and other- 
wise, acquired very considerable accessions of 
territories, populations, economic and other 
advantages. It would, therefore, seem that if 
a full account were taken of these and of the 
whole situation, there would be no desire nor 
reason to call upon the Government of this 
country for further contributions. 


Negotiations Postponed 


Well, after that there was nothing for it 
but to abandon the proposed cancellation 
plan and perform the obligation expressed 
on the face of the I O U or to refrain from 
doing so. 

In May, 1920, the papers were all ready 
to be signed, and Mr. Rathbone was on his 
way from Paris to London to take the 
British signature, when suddenly he was 
notified by the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he need not come. Nego- 
tiations were off. It appeared that it had 
been decided that the general situation 
must be further explored, and Mr. Lloyd 
George would write to President Wilson 
about it. 

Mr. Lloyd George did write to Presi- 
dent Wilson about it, but not until the 
following August. He expressed regret for 
the delay, saying: ‘‘I come now to the other 
question I wish to write to you about, and 
that is the knotty problem of inter-ally 
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indebtedness. Indeed, I had promi 
Rathbone long ago that I would y, 
you about it, but I have had to p 
for one reason and another until y 
The British and French goye 
he went on to say, had been tryin; 
the German indemnity at a reasona! 
but the French could accept nothj 
than all they had hoped for un¢ 
treaty unless Great Britain would 
them their debt to the British 
and this Great Britain could not ¢ 
except as part and parcel of an all- 
settlement of inter-ally indebtedne 
added: “I recognize that in the y 
a presidential election it is imposs 
the United States to deal with thi 
tion in a practical manner; but I 
very much welcome any advice whi 
might feel yourself able to give me, 
To this President Wilson replied: 
United States Government fails ; 
ceive the logic in a suggestion ir 
either that the United States sh; 
part of Germany’s reparation ob 
or that it shall make a gratuity 
allied governments to induce then 
such obligation at an amount 
Germany’s capacity to pay.” 


A Tardy Proposal 


All that has happened since he 
monotonous. The campaign for a 
forgiveness of debts has continued y 
cease and has culminated in the sug 
that the American people are treat 
debts in the manner of traders who w 
their due though it ruins Europe. 

This brings us to the moral an 
trolling aspect of the question: 
Europe’s indebtedness be paid as a’ 
of right? : 

It is bound to be admitted th: 
cellation may be morally urged up 
ground only—that is, upon the 
that the war was a common enter] 
defense of civilization; wheref 
money account should have been | 
all, and no defender should charge 
for things contributed. 

Americans understand that view’ 
tically. They might have accep 
indeed, if it had been presented . 
time, or at any time before the w 
won and the money account that ha 
kept of things contributed was as it 

The amazing fact is that neithe 
Britain nor any other allied gove 
in Europe is proposing even now | 
that view of the case actually. V 
proposed only is that America sh 
charge Europe for the things Euro 
rowed in the United States. It ha; 
once been suggested that Europe 
uncharge America for the things A 
bought and paid for in Europe dur 
war, for the war. Be 

While Great Britain, France, Ita 
the other Allies were giving us their, 
for the war things they got in the 
States, we paid at once for all the thi 
got in Europe. The difference b 
giving one’s I O U for things as othe 
us theirs and paying for things as ¥ 
them is the difference between pl 
minus. For example, there is an ext 
of shoes in England. General Pi 
wants that pair of shoes for his Arr 
buys it because that will be a little 
than to get it from home. Now, ifh 
England an I O U for that pair of s 
is just a matter of one pair of shoe 
time to be settled for and nothing 
Instead he pays at once with an or 
the United States Treasury for s0: 
dollars. Britain spends those dollars 
United States for another pair of sh¢ 
then there are two pairs of shoes 
soldiers in France. oF 

Thus America’s expenditures f 
things in Europe gave Europe m 
to spend for war things in the» 
States and increased the means to V 
and the aggregate of these expenditul 
enormous—four or five billion dolla! 

If now America’s debtors, the 
countries, were proposing really tot 
war as a common cause in the fal 
kind wherein no one should 
charged for the things cons 
would be obliged to say: “U 
for the war things we got on 
United States and we will unch; 
ica for the corresponding thin 
and paid for in Europe.” No 


hy not? Why, for a very obvious 
[f you uncharge a nation for 
Jat were bought on credit you sim- 
jup its I O U’s. But if you un- 
nation for things that have been 
said for you have to return either 
sy or the equivalent in things. 
se isely what Europe has not been 
to do. 
ris no thought of uncharging all 
1 There is no thought of uncharging 
« There is only the idea of cancella- 
round, which would mean to un- 
ie allied countries for what they 
in this country, enable them to 
jermany and leave the United 
Iding the bag. 
one discovers no shape to the 
jutiful and romantic in itself, 
common purpose all things were 
on and not chargeable to one 


is idea ever exist? 
) the war we did not encounter it. 
exist when we were charged 
id port taxes and rail mileage for 
and locomotives and damages for 
i we built—in France? It was all 
je paid and were good friends still. 
erere charged and we did pay and 
no suggestion that we shouldn’t 
41 charged or shouldn’t have paid 
}now to be uncharged. 
ie idea exist when the British 
cus $90,000,000 for transporting 
| of our troops to France? That 


ght too. We do not owe for the 
We have paid. 


Jute and Silver Episode 


} it did not exist when our War 
rs Board was struggling with the 
finistry of Munitions, and could 
ersuasion fully open its eyes to 
punfair it was that we should be 
drade prices for the war things we 
the British Empire while Great 
on its purchases in the United 
ceived full benefit of war-control 


} nerican Government had created 
ig agencies, and these agencies 
\ etermined the prices to be paid 
merican Government to its own 
{ the things of war but those same 
plied also to the purchases of 
untries. These allied countries 
eged exactly what the American 
ent paid for food, raw materials 
a ifactures. 

lyame way the British Government 
»s for itself in its own country and 
tat its empire, but those prices did 
37 to American purchases in the 
‘mpire. We were charged more. 
i) Industries Board sent a mission 
3ritain to deal with these matters. 
34 of its report we read: 

nsion had an important struggle with 
1 Government on the question of 
\ the jute of the world comes from 
| the British Government urged that 
t control the price, because it was an 
}e Indian Government. The mission 
t that our Government was supply- 
eto the Indian Government through 
ion of the British Treasury, and that 
Bish Government could not exercise 
India our Government might find 
sy to withdraw from the arrangement 
lig silver, and by thus causing a de- 
( of Indian currency buy the jute at 
| prices. . 

is a story by itself—a story of 
d jute and deviltry. German 
dists started a rumor in India 
1 Indian Government could not on 
redeem those millions of paper 
lich the people of India had been 
» believe were as good as silver 
€ he silver was always there and 
(id get it when they wanted it. 
( rumor was true! The Indian 
lent had let its silver hoard run 
/1e Indian people began to present 
2r rupees and demand silver, and 
on Government was embarrassed. 
IT gold, but gold would not go. 
demanded silver, and if they 
let it their faith in Great Britain 
‘Tuined. It was a very serious 
Revolution might be the least of 


rt 


Homes from India and nowhere 
‘lee Was an essential war ma- 
i that moment the only available 
) silver in the world was a pile of 
ed-odd million silver dollars in the 
of the United States Treasury, 


1edged to redeem an equal amount 
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of silver certificates passing from hand 
to hand as currency in the country. Great 
Britain appealed to America. What was 
to be done? A conference was held. Lead- 
ers of Congress undertook to pass, and did 
pass, a law that no one could understand 
who did not have the secret, authorizing 
the Treasury to melt those silver dollars 
and lend them to Great Britain. Thus a 
calamity was averted. 

But while we were melting a portion of 
those $200,000,000 and lending the silver 
to Great Britain, who made it into rupees 
and sent it out to India—it took some 
time—while we were doing that the War 
Industries Board came to an impasse with 
the British Government over the price of 
jute. We had to buy our jute in the English 
market becayse there was nowhere else to 
buy it, and the price we were charged for 
it was very much more than the price at 
which the British Government bought its 
own military supply of the same material. 
The War Industries Board insisted that the 
American Government should be permitted 
to buy jute at the British Government’s 
military price because the British and all 
the allied countries were permitted to get 
anything they wanted in the United States 
at the American Government’s military 
price. 

The British Government was very sorry. 
But that was a matter for the Indian 
parliament to deal with, and the Indian 
parliament was deaf and independent. At 
last the War Industries Board, backed by 
the whole United States Government, in 
substance said: ‘All right. No more sil- 
ver dollars to be melted up for rupees. 
Then we shall see what happens to the price 
of jute.” 

At that the British Government dis- 
covered in the Indian parliament a very 
acute and hitherto unsuspected sense of 
hearing, and within forty-eight hours the 
American Government was able to buy 
jute at a fair price. 

So it was, to some extent, with wool, of 
which the British Government got a tight 
monopoly at the beginning of the war by 
taking the whole Australian and New Zea- 
land clip at a low price on a yearly basis; 
and with tin, which is a natural British 
monopoly; and with practically everything 
else we bought in Great Britain or the 
British Empire. 


The Ten Per Cent Surcharge 


It came to an episode with the British 
in wool. The excuse for charging the 
United States more than Great Britain 
paid for the wool was that America had 
no original risk in the monopoly. That 
seemed a far point. However, we went on 
from there, and the American Army con- 
tracted with the British for a large quan- 
tity at the trade price. It was left to the 
War Industries Board to arrange trans- 
portation and other details. It sent two 
American ships to Australia for the wool, 
and they were there waiting when the 
foreign mission of the War Industries 
Board in London was suddenly asked to 
sign a contract to pay, above the purchase 
price, an additional 10 per cent for over- 
head and administrative expenses. The 
War Industries Board refused to be charged 
that extra 10 per cent. Whereupon it re- 
ceived an ultimatum. Unless it signed 
the contract the American vessels waiting 
in an Australian port, within the British 
Empire, would not be permitted to ship 
the wool. 

The War Industries Board said: ‘‘We 
have got to have the wool. Maybe we will 
sign that contract to get it. But if we do 
10 per cent will be added to everything you 
buy in the United States.” That brought 
about a change in the British attitude. 

After the war the United States sent a 
liquidating commission to square the books. 
Among the unexpected claims presented 
by Great Britain against America were 
what came to be known as hidden costs, 
proposed to be charged in addition to the 
prices already paid. On page 58 of the com- 
mission’s report we read: 


An example of such indirect charges was an 
item covering bonuses paid by the British 
Government to manufacturers of silica brick 
for the purpose of stimulating their production, 
that the brick might be used in the building of 
furnaces for the production of steel for the 
manufacture of shells, some of which were sold 
to America. The commission pointed out how 
impracticable it would be for each government 
to trace every remote and indirect element of 
cost which had entered into the production of 
materials furnished to the other. Attention 
was called to the fact that, under the principle 
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Ives Trains 
will make your boy 


smile too! 
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N IVES Railroad System will make any boy smile. These 
outfits suit any purse, too. They range from $1.75 to 
$50.00 in price. There are spring locomotives that whiz 
around on “‘O”’ gauge track, and monster electrics that operate 
on “O” gauge and standard 2 gauge track—exact copies of 
the latest New York Central models. The Ives Railroad 
Systems have a dazzling variety of bridges, tunnels, switches, 
passenger and freight stations, signals, lights and general 
railroad equipment. The cars like the locomotives are also 
exact copies. The freight cars are painted like the real ones on 
principal railroads—coal cars, tank cars, stock cars, flat cars, 
lumber cars, cabooses. Our beautiful 1922 catalog ablaze with 
color will tell you all about these wonderful trains as well as 
the Ives Boats. 


Remember that the Ives Trains can 
be operated either indoors or out 


AFTER the indoor season their substantial construction makes 
them an ideal outdoor toy. Boys can build a railroad, running 
a spur track to the edge of a pond or brook, ship the freight 
to a miniature wharf and load it on an Ives merchant ship— 
an entire transportation system all with Ives equipment. 
No other manufacturer furnishes this complete outfit. Addi- 
tions can be made from time to time as all equipment is 
furnished as separate units. 


Send 10c right now for our dandy 1922 catalog 
in colors, showing the Ives Trains and Boats. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


204 Holland Avenue 


Ives 
Toys 


MAKE HAPPY BOYS 
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THE RIALTO—STYLE M-99 


THE man who wears Florsheim Shoes— who knows 
their reliable quality, their satisfying comfort and 
fine style—buys FLORSHEIMS again and again for he 
appreciates and admires their splendid performance 


The Florsheim Shoe — Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’ ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
: Manufacturers CHICAGO 


OMETHING FOR GOLF! That is the 

ultimate in gifts that any man or woman 
who plays golf could receive for Christmas. 
This great ‘‘game of games” is so irresistibly 
fascinating that those who play golf put every 
ounce of enthusiasm into their game. And so it 
is only natural that they should look upon ‘‘ something 
for golf’’ as the most prized of all gifts. Surely nothing 
could bring fonder memories of the giver throughout 
the coming years! 


J 


You can give golf clubs, balls or other golf equipment with 
every assurance that your selection will win the highest praise, if 
you simply are sure that what you choose bears the famous 
MACGREGOR trade mark. Golfers know that this name on 
golf goods gives assurance of the highest standard of excellence. 


Write for “Gifts for Golfers’? Booklet 


To assist you in making your selection, we have issued a booklet 
entitled ‘‘ Gifts for Golfers.’’ It illustrates and describes a host of 
things that will please any golfer. And you will be pleasantly 
surprised how reasonable they are. Be sure to write today for 
your copy. It will be sent to you by return mail. 

Pros and dealers everywhere sell MACGREGOR golf goods. 


SPORT MODEL 


Ze Crawford,M°Gregor & Canby Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1829 


DAYTON -OHIO 
Make Records With MACGREGORS 
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which Great Britain was seeking to apply here, 
she might ask America to participate in the 
subsidy which she had paid on the bread which 
the workers in her steel mills had eaten. 


Other incidents passed unmentioned. 
Before America got into the war allied 
vessels were exempt from port taxes in 
French harbors. After we got in the rule 
was changed. Our vessels were taxed in 
French ports. 

We paid. We could afford to. We were 
not thinking of it in those terms at the 
time. It seems now very lucky that we 
had a War Industries Board that knew 
how to play this thorny game of trade, for 
otherwise our expenditures abroad for war 
things would have been perhaps $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The view changes. It is the record still. 

What were the things—the things the 
allied governments bought in the United 
States with dollars borrowed from the 
American Treasury on their IO U’s? They 
fall into several classes, to wit: 


I. Things like food, cotton and munitions 
directly consumed for military purposes, 

II..Things, especially food, bought on 
credit in the United States by the allied gov- 


| ernments and resold by them in their own coun- 


tries for civil consumption. 

III. Things such as steel, cotton and other 
raw materials bought on credit in the United 
States by the allied governments and resold by 
them in their own countries to private manu- 
facturers for the purpose of sustaining trade. 

IV. Things of all kinds bought in the United 
States on private credit before the American 
people entered the war and afterward paid for 
with dollars borrowed from the United States 
Treasury. 

V. Things, both food and industrial com- 
modities, bought on credit in the United States 
after the Armistice for purposes of postwar 
relief and reconstruction. 


That these different classes of things 
require different symbols is obvious. 


Goods for Civil Issue 


If there had ever been the idea that 
everybody’s war things were in common, or 
if that idea now existed so as to include 
their things as well as ours, and if in the 
fulfillment of that idea we were happily 
uncharging one another all around, then, of 
course, those things of the class first men- 
tioned that were directly consumed in 
military uses would have to be charged off. 

In the same way those things of the class 
next mentioned—food and other vital 
supplies taken from us on credit and resold 
for civil consumption—those also would 
have to be charged off. Civil welfare was 
essential to victory. 

But when we come to Class No. III— 
to the steel, cotton and other goods and 
materials bought on credit in the United 
States by the allied governments and re- 
sold to private manufacturers for the pur- 
pose, so far as possible, of sustaining trade 
as usual—perplexities begin. 

The effort to continue business as usual 
in England during the war was heroic. 
British Government and British business 
were almost as one. That was quite right. 
The survival of British trade was a matter 
of vital importance. Only that is not the 
point. 

The government of Great Britain took 
arbitrary control of essential raw materials 
as a military measure, and in its wisdom 
divided them between the uses of trade and 
the uses of war. Then when the United 
States came into the war private purchases 
for British trade ceased in the American 
market. The British Government did the 
buying for both military and trade necessi- 
ties with dollars borrowed from the United 
States Treasury; and then there were two 
prices and two uses for the same things in 
Great Britain. There was one price for a 
thing resold by the British Government for 
military issue and a higher price for that 
same thing when resold for civil issue. 

Things bought in the United States with 
borrowed dollars were resold in Great 
Britain for both military issue and civil 
issue. In what proportions we do not know. 
We could never find out. 

We do know as to certain great groups of 
things, such as food products and cereals, 
that if the entire British Army had been 
sustained exclusively from what was bought 
in the United States less than half the 
total would be accounted for. The other 
half, therefore, was resold by the govern- 
ent for civil issue. That applies only to 

ood. 

As to raw materials, such as cotton and 
steel, we cannot guess in what proportions 


| they were divided between military purposes 
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and civilissue. The reason we car 
is that the British Government lur 
figures and we accepted them, — 


$1,500,000,000 for cotton and exe 
That item alone is more than the p 
debt of the United States before t} 


the value and prestige of that mone 
borrowed dollars. Instead of pur 
American cotton at New York with 
ican dollars the British Government 
American cotton at Liverpool with] 
money and then used dollars to redi 
own money at a fixed price in thi 


which to support the pound sterlin 
no longer forthcoming, the oxy 
of English money suffered a great f¢ 

To what extent the pound g 
while sustained in value with bo 
dollars, was employed to buy thi 
other markets which were then re 
British trade we cannot tell. Wek 
the time, however, that materials 
on credit in the United States were 
ing materials consumed in British 
Our War Industries Board was cont 
vexed at the procedure of taking ste 
from private industry in the United 
while British steel makers, our comp 
continued to export steel product 
Great Britain for profit. 

These things are cited for illus! 


idea of all things in common. 


Early Loans Refunded 


In the fourth class we spoke of tts 
all kinds—food, cotton, steel and 
tions—first bought in the United St 
private credit before the American 
entered the war and then afterward 
for with dollars borrowed from the 
ican Treasury. That is an interestin 
It appears in the record as “Mat 
$648,246,316.94,” of which more th 
was for Great Britain and nearly 
rest for France. It is thus explaine 

In 1918 certain loans fell due tha’ 
Britain had floated in Wall Street t 
J. P. Morgan & Co. before we got ii 
war. These were what are knowr 
cured loans. That is, valuable 
securities were pledged thereunder. 
thought better to pay them off thai 
new them, because to renew then 
hurt British credit and also confi 
the sale of Liberty Bonds. The east 
to pay them off, perhaps the only w 
to do it with dollars borrowed fr 
United States Treasury. That | 
right again. Yet the fact stands 0 
the proceeds of Liberty Bonds 
amount of more than a third of a 
dollars were loaned to pay off deb 
tracted by Great Britain with privat 
ers before this country had put its 
the war. And this now is a al | 
debt owing by Great Britain to the 
ican Government which we are 
forgive. The securities pledged unde 
private loans were not received 
American Government. ae 

In the same way French loan 
ing to more than a quarter of a 
lars, floated in Wall Street thr 
bankers before this country € 
war, matured while we were 
were paid off with dollars borro’ 
French Government from the Unit 
Treasury. ’ Be 

So our public loans to the 4 
troactive. More than that, t 
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CAhnL An Olgin! 


HRISTMAS gives eloquent expression to the appre- 
ciation that has been steadily deepening throughout 
the year. For great presentation occasions, as well 
as the ever perplexing family gift problem, here is the 
happiest of all solutions—‘“‘an Elgin!” 
No timepieces yet created by the Elgin designers have 
met with more universal approval or achieved such instant 
popularity as the four new series pictured on this page. 


The new Streamline Series, 
specially designed to meet a 
wide variety of tastes, includes 
five models ranging from $35 
to $100. (The model pictured 
at lower right is the $35 
Streamline.) 

The new Classic Series 
presents the 19-Jewel Lord 
Elgin movement, cased in 
14K White or Green Gold, at 
$150. 

The new Corsican Series is 
named for its characteristic 
bow, “shaped like Napoleon’s 
campaign hat.” In two beau- 
tiful combinations of Green 


and White Gold, at $175. 


The new Presentation Series 
of Elgin Watches for men is 
pronounced the last word in 
the Gift Idea as applied to 
modern social and business re- 
quirements. New C. H. Hul- 
burd movement, in 12-size ex- 
tremely thin bridge model, with 
Invar-Steel balance. Each in- 
dividual Presentation Watch is 
a distinctly different creation. 
Priced from $300 to $500. 


Lady Elgin watches, tiny but 
practical embodiments of Elgin 
craftsmanship, are priced from 
$45 upward according to grade 
of movement and quality of 
case. 


Your Jeweler joins with thousands of others in inviting 
you and your friends to come in earlier this year, while the 
assortment is complete, and see this beautiful new line of 


Gifts that Last— 
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MADE IN ELGIN, U. S.A. 
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New Streamline Series 
$35 to $100 


Lady Elgin 
$45 and up 
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(Cc) 1922 ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
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Built Scene 
fer Woolen Hose 


ANEW 
PIONEER aR righton 


WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 


ERE at last is the 

garter that is easy to 
attach to woolen hose— 
and then is worn with per- 
fect comfort. Every man 
who wears woolen hose will 
want a pair. 


The button has been 
made much _ longer 
and bigger than in 
ordinary garters. An 
ingenious shaping of 
the loop gives still 
more room to attach the thick 
wool easily and in perfect com- 
fort. And the famous Pioneer- 
Brighton Wide-Web insures per- 
fect support without a trace of 
tightness around the leg. 
MADE IN 
APPROPRIATE HEATHER MIXTURES 


to harmonize with woolen hosiery 


[PIONEER } 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 45 years manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 

e There is a big demand for 
Merchants * this new No. 89 garter. Be 


sure it is displayed on your counters. Order by 
mail NOW. 


50c \ 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
for nearly two years after the end of the war. 
The Armistice was signed on November 11, 
1918. 

After the Armistice, down to July 1, 
1919, the United States Treasury advanced 
$576,000,000 more to Great Britain. 

After the Armistice, down to May 11, 
1920, the United States Treasury advanced 
$629,789,000 more to Italy. 

After the Armistice, down to August 26, 
1920, the United States Treasury advanced 
$176,834,467 more to Belgium. 

And after the Armistice, down to Sep- 
tember 28, 1920, the United States Treas- 
ury advanced $1,027,427,800 more to 
France. 

The total of these post-Armistice ad- 
vances to Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Belgium amounted to nearly $2,500,000,- 
000. What did they represent? Things, to 
be sure. But things of what kind and for 
what purpose? 

There is no definite accounting in this 
post-Armistice period. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars went to settle contracts for war 
things that were running when hostilities 
suddenly ceased. The remainder—an un- 
determined amount—went for food, for 
relief in many forms and for materials very 
urgently needed to make the swing from 
war to peace. 

Directly and indirectly, a very large pro- 
portion of these advances represented the 
loan of American things toward reconstruc- 
tion. France, for example, the largest after- 
the-war borrower, got enormous quantities 
of American foodstuffs, and to the extent to 
which she was supplied with foodstuffs and 
other peace materials on American credit 
her own resources were released for works 
of reconstruction. 

All of this is a good deal like the item 
received from the British: “‘ Exchange and 
cotton purchases, $1,682,419,875.31.”” We 
cannot break the figures up. Only the 
borrowers could do that. 

Although the record in this respect is dim 
and confused, owing to the involved nature 
of the transactions, still it does reveal these 
“‘traders’’ in a very strange light. Having 
raised billions from taxation and Liberty 
Bond sales to be advanced to the Allies 
explicitly for the purpose of the prosecution 
of the war, as provided by law, they 
strained the law and continued long after 
the Armistice, long after the signing of the 
peace treaty, to make advances, without 
security, to Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium and even to new and enemy coun- 
tries, ostensibly for relief, but in effect to 
aid reconstruction. 


The Debts Analyzed 


The Committee on Judiciary of the 
United States Senate explored the record 
and reported: 

That: ‘‘ Millions of dollars of this Lib- 
erty Loan money were loaned to Great 
Britain after all hostilities had ceased for 
the purpose of allowing her to build up her 
export trade.” 

That: “Millions of ARIES of this Lib- 
erty Loan fund were loaned to foreign gov- 
ernments and by them loaned to various 
relief and reconstruction organizations.” 

That: ‘Money was loaned to these vari- 
ous governments so that they could repay 
it to the United States as interest on loans 
already made.” 

That: ‘‘Millions of dollars’ worth of 
products purchased with United States 
money loaned to foreign governments were 
sent directly to Germany with our consent.” 

That: ‘Forty-eight millions of dollars 
of the American people’s Liberty Loan 
money were used for the purpose of sending 
supplies into Austria, which country was 
then our enemy.” 

Nowhere in the record is there one fleet- 
ing glimpse of an idea existing in Europe 
during the war that war things were every- 
body’s in common and should not be finally 
charged for. 

Nowhere in all the subsequent talk of 
cancellation of debts is there any suggestion 
that the things the American Government 
bought and paid for in Europe should be 
so regarded. There is only the idea that 
the things the Allied countries borrowed 
in America should be treated as things in 
common. 

America’s debtors have never offered to 
make distinctions. They have never said: 
“There were things of many kinds. First 
let us set apart those things (a) which con- 
tributed to the relief and reconstruction of 
Europe after the war, and (b) those things 
which contributed to the maintenance of 
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trade during the war, and (c) those Amer- 
ican things that we bought on credit before 
the United States got into the war and 
afterward paid for with dollars borrowed 
from the United States Treasury. We pro- 
pose that a commission shall be appointed 
to go into our accounts and trace out all 
those three kinds of things in order that we 
may put them aside and treat them for re- 
payment. The remainder will be war things 
as such, consumed directly in the common 
effort, and so much of our debt as these rep- 
resent we propose to you for cancellation.” 

No; they have talked only of a cancella- 
tion of the whole debt; they have talked of 
this as persistently and doggedly as during 
the war they resisted every suggestion that 
anything we got from them should be 
charged against their obligations to the 
United States, which is further proof that 
never did they regard their things in com- 
mon with ours. There came a time, with 
2,000,000 Americans in France, when the 
American demand for franes in France was 
greater than the French need of dollars in 
the United States. Instead of taking the 
opportunity to reduce their debt to the 
United States the French insisted upon 
charging ‘us dollars for all the frances we 
needed and having the dollars they got in 
exchange and didn’t need put aside in the 
United States Treasury as a special credit 
to be available after the war. 


Europe Misinformed 


Since the only ground upon which the 
cancellation of war debts may be urged 
morally is that all war things were in com- 
mon and not to be charged for, and since 
clearly that idea never in fact existed dur- 
ing the war and does not now exist except 
as to our things, not theirs, the question, 
Should the war debts be paid as a matter of 
right? is answered. 

Then shall it be supposed that Europe is 
willfully perverse and fills itself with rage 
against America in order to rid her con- 
science of a debt that cannot be collected 
by force or otherwise than as a moral obliga- 
tion voluntarily paid? 

The record, remember, is not a popular 
document. It is written in a technical lan- 
guage. If Lord Balfour himself could be so 
misinformed as to fall deeply into error with 
the subject, how much more excusable it is 
for the people of Europe—without access 
to the facts, with no capacity for analyzing 
the facts—to get a wrong point of view. 
And Lord Balfour was misinformed on a 
vital point. There is no other way of ac- 
counting for his statement that: 


Our liabilities were incurred for others, not 
for ourselves. The United States in- 
sisted in substance if not in form that though 
our Allies were to spend the money, it was only 
on our security that they [the United States] 
were prepared to lend it. 


What his countrymen did propose was 
that Great Britain should act as a conduit 
for all American loans to the Allied cause. 
This arrangement the American Govern- 
ment declined to consider. It insisted 
always upon making its loans direct to the 
country requiring credit. On this the record 
is very clear. In a memorandum addressed 
to B. P. Blackett, Esq., of the British 
Treasury, from Mr. Albert Rathbone, As- 
sistant Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, November 8, 1919, the whole 
matter is summarized thus: 


You will recall that the reply of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the then Chancellor’s 
communication, in which he referred to the 
British Treasury acting as a conduit pipe, was 
delivered to Lord Reading in the late spring 
or early summer of 1918. This reply reviewed 
the situation and definitely refused to make 
reimbursement to your government for any of 
its expenditures for France within the British 
Empire or for all its like expenditures for 
neutral purchases. This formal statement of 
the position of the United States Treasury 
was in effect a restatement of the position that 
had been taken during the previous months, as 
to which the representatives in Washington of 
the British Treasury had been fully informed. 


There is the hand of trade again. The 
advantage to Great Britain of converting 
billions of dollars into pounds sterling and 
spending those pounds throughout the 
British Empire and over all the world on 
behalf of the Allies is rather obvious. We 
had at least enough trade sense to see that. 

There is yet that bleak other question: 
Can Europe’s debt to the American Gov- 
ernment be paid as a matter of fact? 

If the answer to “‘can”’ is “‘no,’’ we have 
only beguiled ourselves with ‘should.’ 
Shylock had done much better long since 
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Clad mark. And the price— 
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to write his rue upon those I O U’s and 
post them back to their makers. 

But consider what this debt represents— 
what it represents actually, not in money 
but in things. 

It represents a surplus of things produced 
in nineteen months by the labor of 100,- 
000,000 people above their own peace 
needs and war needs combined and loaned 
away to other people. That is all it can 
represent. 

What would repayment represent? 
Merely a return of those things or the 
equivalent thereof. 

Does anyone pretend to say that the 172,- 
000,000 people of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia and Greece, in twenty-five 
years, cannot with their labor produce in 
excess of their own peace needs a surplus 
of things equivalent to the surplus of things 
produced in nineteen months by 100,000,- 
000 people in excess of their own peace and 
war needs combined? 

It will be—has been—said: “That is all 
very well; but if we produced the things 
we could not sell them in the United States. 
They have raised a tariff wall against us.”’ 

The answer to that, if it needs to be 
answered, is that there is all the world in 
which to sell things. Besides, here comes 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, formerly Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer, with an 
argument for the cancellation of war debts 
that entirely disregards the tariff. In a 
speech before the American bankers’ con- 
vention in New York he proposed the riddle 
that a country cannot afford to receive 
payment of a large debt, and cited the fact 
that with the payment of the French 
indemnity to Germany after the Franco- 
Prussian War Germany suffered a depres- 
sion of trade while France became more 
prosperous than ever. At this point the 
propaganda for cancellation of the debts 
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becomes too’ complex for human under- 
standing. For if this thesis were true the 
way for Europe to become fabulously pros- 
perous and lay the United States in com- 
mercial ruin is to pay her debts as fast as 
possible. 

However, it is not always absolutely 
necessary for one country to pay its debt to 
another in things. It happens that our 
principal debtor is able to pay out of pocket. 
In that same speech Mr. McKenna said, 
“England still owns sufficient foreign secu- 
rities to cover her debt to the United States 
two or three times over.” 

This means that the great bulk of Great 
Britain’s foreign investments, probably 
$15,000,000,000, survived the war intact. 
Possibly, too, Mr. McKenna was thinking 
inaudibly of the fact that since the war, 
with interest accumulating on their debt 
to the United States Treasury, the British 
have made large new investments in Ger- 
many, Austria, the Balkans and Asia 
Minor, in banking, shipping, industry and 
oil—oil particularly. During the war the 
government of Great Britain bought into 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, that now, 
engaged in private trade, is blotting out 
American competition in Egypt. This in- 
vestment has recently been referred to in 
Parliament as comparable to the Suez 
Canal. 

It would be a great wrench, of course, for 
Great Britain to sacrifice a third of her 
foreign investments in order to pay her 
debt to the United States; but if she had 
not been able to borrow American dollars 
all those foreign investments would per- 
haps now belong to the late Imperial Ger- 
man Government. ; 

If the allied countries did not owe us 
they might be paying the Germans. 

And if the allied countries do not pay 
us we shall, to all intents and purposes, 
have paid the German indemnity. 


Future Legislation 
If the Welfare Bills Continue to Develop 
By KENNETH L. ROBERTS 


69th Congress, 2d Session H. R. 114711. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 1, 1926 


Mr. Yapper introduced the following bill, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands and 
ordered to be printed. 


A BILL 


Providing Federal aid in the propagation 
of a herd of 7,000,000 moose for the pur- 
pose of reducing the price of roast beef, 
corned beef, roast pork, leg of lamb, ham, 
lamb chops and other meat products. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,- 
000,000, which, when included in any 
appropriation Act, in whole or in part, 
shall be used and expended for the creation 
and propagation of a Federal Moose Herd, 
and for the construction of such work or 
works, moose sheds, moose runs, moose 
fences, moose licks, moose bulkheads, 
moose jetties and other approved devices 
necessary and proper to protect a Federal 
Moose Herd numbering not less than 
7,000,000 head, including moosettes, or lady 
moose, and meece, or infant moose. 

Sec. 2. That the plans for all such work 
or works built in whole or in part shall be 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor and the Postmaster General, and 
the selection or designation of the section 
or sections of the United States to be used 
as herding ground for the moose, moosettes 


and meece shall be determined by the 
Secretary of War after due recommenda- 
tion by the commission or board desig- 
nated by the President and known as the 
Federal Moose Commission, with salaries 
of $7000 per annum. 

Sec. 3. That the Federal Moose Herd 
shall be regulated or herded by a Federal 
Moose Herder to be appointed by the 
President at a salary of $12,500 per annum, 
and that he shall be assisted by a corps of 
assistant herders appointed by the Presi- 
dent at salaries of $3500 per annum, and 
that there shall be one assistant herder for 
every two thousand moose, if any. 

Sec. 4. That the Federal Moose Com- 
mission shall be assisted by seven economic 
experts trained in the meat business, and 
that their duty shall be to follow the price 
of meat at a salary of $5000 per annum, and 
decide when and where, if any, there shall 
be a killing of moose, and how many, for the 
purpose of lowering the price of meat. 

Sec. 5. That the word ‘‘meat,”’ for the 
purposes of this bill, shall be held to con- 
sist of cow meat, sheep meat, horse meat, 
chicken meat, dog meat, bear meat and 
any other meat, including sausage, which 
ought to be, in the opinion of the Federal 
Moose Commission, classed as meat! Pro- 
vided, however, That no fish be regarded as 


meat. 

Sec. 6. That the meat producers of this 
country shall be duly protected by the 
Federal Moose Commission, which shall 
insure that the price of meat be lowered not 
more than three cents per pound in any one 
week, and that the price of no meat shall 
be permitted to sink below a price to be 
determined by a Federal Meat Commission 
to consist of five specialists at a salary of 
$4200 per annum. 

Sec. 7. That this Act shall take effect 
immediately if not sooner. 
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Top off your shave with 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion and 
learn what real skin comfort is. 


After the lather has been washed 
off, go over your face with Fros- 
tilla Fragrant Lotion. The skin 
feels bully—no after-sting, not a 
chance of irritation. It comforts 
and prevents chafing. No, it 
isn’t sticky and it dries quickly. 


Here’s another tip every man 
will welcome—Pour a few drops 
of Frostilla Fragrant Lotion on 
your wet, soapy shaving brush, 
work it in with the lather and 
note how quickly it softens the 
toughest beard. It makes shav- 
ing easier and faster. 


It is well to remember that Fros- 
tilla Fragrant Lotion prevents 
chapping and chafing of the skin 
under all conditions. Keep a 
bottle handy to use after golf, 
motoring and other outdoor 
sports. 


For sale everywhere in the United 
States and Canada; regular price, 
35 cents. The Frostilla Company, 
Elmira, New York. 


Fro 
FRAGRANT 
LOTION 
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OOK up those long-treasured recipes of your 
grandmother’s day! With Brer Rabbit Mo- 
lasses you can enjoy again the flavor of the real 
old plantation-made molasses in cookies, gin- 
gerbread, ’lasses pie, baked beans. Give the fam- 
ily a new delicacy tonight. Send for free recipe 
book, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


In two grades: Gold Label—light molasses 
Green Label—dark molasses 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 


Cut from Rueping’s 
Seminole Claret and 
Black Mohawk Calf 


The Precisely Correct Brogue 


A distinctive brogue without obtrusive frills. 
A true Foot-Fitter shoe in every sense of the 
word. Made in the only dress shoe factory in 
America which combines in all its shoes a full 
length vamp, leather box toe, leather inside 
counter lining, and heavy shoulder channel in- 


sole which eliminates cork bottom filler. See 

these and other Foot-Fitter features. Ask any 

Foot-Fitter dealer to show you the Buzz Saw Test. 
Examine the New Haig. Shoe or Oxford. 


Priced surprisingly low. Write for new 
booklet, “Foot-Fitter Creations’’. 


*EDMONDS SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOOT-FITTERS 
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Tale CHANGING EAST — 


(Continued from Page 21) 


of the seven administrators, Luk Wing-ting, 
a leading militarist of Kwang-si, got control 
of the situation in Canton, drove out Sun 
and his constitutional cohorts, and ran 
Kwang-tung until 1920, when Gen. Chen 
Chiung-ming, at the head of an army of 
loyal Cantonese, ousted him. Meanwhile, 
Sun Yat-sen lived at Shanghai, keeping 
his nationalist organization alive. Part of 
the original parliament reconvened and 
elected Sun Yat-sen president of the South- 
ern Government. He was inaugurated in 
May, 1921, at Canton. China now had two 
separate and distinct governments. The 
Southern Republic was mainly financed 
by voluntary contributions from Can- 
tonese throughout the world, principally 
the United States. Every laundryman 
sent his mite. 

At the beginning of 1922 the line-up was 
as follows: Sun was at Canton, insisting 
that he was the only legal president. The 
Peking Government, with Hsu Shih-chang 
nominally at the head, was crumbling. 
Chang 7'so-lin, war lord of Manchuria, was 
the real dictator of the North. Both Sun 
and Chang desired unification, the former 
to realize his ideal, and the latter to 
strengthen his personal power. Sun made 
a deal with Chang by which each would 
lead an expedition on Peking to eliminate 
Hsu. Each looked upon Wu Pei-fu as the 
obstacle to union. Sun delayed, whereupon 
Chang went on his own, with disastrous 
results. 

With Wu Pei-fu’s ascendancy Sun’s star 
seemed to have set, for meanwhile he had 
dismissed Chen Chiung-ming as civil gov- 
ernor of Kwang-tung because he would not 
aid him in his northern expedition. Chen 
Chiung-ming seized the moment to attack 
Sun, who had just launched his long- 
deferred northern expedition. Sun was de- 
posed, the Canton Government overthrown, 
and he had to flee to Shanghai, as I have 
already indicated. 

Now for the curious kink in the Sun 
Yat-sen destiny, which always lands him 
on his feet. Li Yuan-hung, who had been 
installed as president by Wu Pei-fu’ after 
Hsu’s downfall, immediately recalled the 
old parliament of 1912, which had been 
scattered since 1917. The Cantonese mem- 
bers held out for recognition of Sun Yat-sen 
and he therefore once more loomed up as 
the key to codrdination. 

Li Yuan-hung announced in August that 
he was willing to abdicate in favor of 
Sun Yat-sen, who declared that he would 
not go to Peking until all the warring cliques 
had been harmonized. Representatives of 
the factions then gathered about him at 
Shanghai. Such was the situation at the 
end of August. 


On the Trail of Sun Yat-sen 


With this background we can now get a 
close-up of Sun Yat-sen. Like his own 
stormy life, my approach to him was not 
altogether easy. 

When I reached Hong-Kong I learned 
that he was at his field headquarters at 
Shuikwan, a town one hundred and thirty 
miles north of Canton. I determined to 
go there, although I was informed that it 
would be difficult. 

On the overnight boat journey from 
Hong-Kong to Canton I got a vicarious 
glimpse of the terrors of travel in present- 
day China. I noticed armed guards patrol- 
ling the deck and at intervals there were 
stands of rifles. When I inquired the reason 
I was told that it was the usual precaution 
against pirates. These gentry have a 
pleasant habit of boarding the river boats 
as passengers, with arms concealed on their 
persons. After the vessel is well under way 
they join forces, shoot up the ship and rob 
everybody on board. On the boats from 
Hong-Kong to Macao the Chinese pas- 
sengers, who must always use the lower 
deck, are shut in with iron gratings until 
the destination is reached. This prevents 
plundering of white passengers. 

At Canton the Provisional Government 
through Wu Ting-fang, who had succeeded 
Chen Chiung-ming as civil governor, placed 
a first-class passenger coach at my disposal 
for the trip north. I was told to prepare 
for hardships, so I took my own camp bed, 
food and a Chinese servant. Accompanied 
by an interpreter from the Foreign Office 
we set forth one brilliant but broiling May 
morning at seven o’clock. Our car was 


hitched to the end of the daily passenger  - 


ren 


a 
. 


train, which was packed with n; 
was the only alien on the whok 
sixteen coaches. In China al] 

chronically crowded. As soon ast] 
saw our comparatively empty 
they started to pile in, and onl 
ence of the armed guards detaj 


swamped. 


of their time eating—it pauses an 
the travelers to buy food from th 
of venders who seem to rise from 
We also had to stop frequently : 
troop trains to pass, for Sun was r 
reénforcements for his northern ey 
Despite interminable delays, the 
one of the most interesting I had 
The rails skirt the winding We 
On either side stretched the p 
fields, which gleamed like jewels ir 
shine. Far away rose the mis 
hills. Rarely have I seen such a 
inviting countryside. 


An Evening Walk in Shui 


It took thirteen hours to make 
to Shuikwan. It was dusk whenw 
and the quaint old city with t 
centuries-old wall and crooked ; 
smelling streets was picturesqui 
fading light. I was met by Sun 
chief military aide—a graduate, by 
of Columbia University—who tok 
the president would see me in the 
I told him that I had planned tor 
next day, whereupon he said } 
arrange a meeting that night. M. 
I had to walk over the wabbl 
bridge that crosses the West Ri 
for the railway station is not in 
proper. I had seen many native ¢ 
Shuikwan, with the possible exe 
Soochow, was the most characteris 
yet encountered. It is a chunl 
China and I am quite sure that so 
stenches that greeted my nostril 
the vintage of Confucius. 

One of the only two foreigners 
radius of fifty miles—a British en 


we 


there, had been commandeered 
troops. There were soldiers every 

At ten o’clock the aide returned 
that Sun Yat-sen would see me 
Preceded by a soldier carrying ala’ 
made our way through the streets 
in the gambling dens Shuikwan hé 
ently gone to sleep. 


tightly shut houses. 
and window is locked at night to 
evil spirits. Incidentally, all the ¢ 
also confined. ks 
Before long we reached the gi 
yamen, which was the usual 
structures built about a court. A 
residence is never one building, but 
tion of houses. A guard of soldier: 
a rigid once-over, after which we 
a grassy open space to the entrane 
where we were again inspected by 
of a picked bodyguard, who carr 
automatics in their hands, ready fo 
action. Sun Yat-sen has arous 
bitter hostility that an incessant 
kept over him. Personally, howe\ 
without fear. ( 
I was ushered into a room of 
size, furnished in the European Ss) 
the center hung a single kerosene! 
Shuikwan is primitive in more W: 
one. In a moment Sun Yat-sen 
and I was formally introduced to 
wore a curious combination of m 
uniform, made of dark gray clo! 
coat buttoned up close to the né 
is of average height and with 
Cantonese cast of countenan 
is broad, his eyes tired and 
has the look of the thinker. H 
speaks excellent English. 
His first words were an ap 
hardships of my trip and his 
put me up for the night. I tol 


(Continued on Page 
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much worse in Africa and else- 
that there were adequate com- 
4; in finding him at liberty. The 
+n Kiang-si had begun that morn- 
/ refore knew that he was not only 
tid he looked it—but occupied 
/ matters, so I got down to cases 
|{ asked him about the future of 
his ideal of government, where- 
teal of self-government is based 
{American plan of republicanism. 
s ndamentally republican, but she 
f ction as a republic so long as she 
y of militaristic and capitalistic 
whe has been a greater bone of 
Hnal contention than the Balkan 
a. 

seat trouble with China is her 
ysolvency, which has been due 
tirely to maladministration at 
Sefore Peking began to default 
ign loans unification was difficult 
possible. There can be no uni- 
til national solvency is restored. 
' this is the larger fact that China 
0 peace, and therefore no codrdi- 
Util the restoration of the consti- 
ocesses. Hsu Shih-chang’s whole 
7 t is illegal’’—this was before 
¢nfall—‘‘and I can take no steps 
¢d his crowd are eliminated. This 
on why I have embarked on the 
n2xpedition, which many think 
natal piece of folly, but it proves 
{it I am consistent.” 

j you make way for a compromise 
ve meant unification?’’ I asked 


nething of a sad smile Sun Yat- 
': “In 1912, as you know, I ab- 
favor of Yuan Shih-kai. I 
sat he had the machinery at his 
}rganize China, and I was with- 
r or experience for big administra- 
‘eover, I had incurred so many 
in building up the revolutionary 
i that I felt I should be handi- 
E'them. That abdication was a 
{ce because Yuan Shih-kai was a 
ture and simple. If China pro- 
mest man, willing to carry out 
f constitutional government, I 
yn defer. My sole objective has 
ash the bogus Peking Govern- 
Jo eliminate Japanese usurpation 
I am fighting Japan because I 
s| to a Japanned Chinese Govern- 
‘ite the Washington Conference, 
i wants to colonize China. As a 
fact, the Washington Conference 
pi freedom of action instead of 
tof power.” 


u»pe’s Assets in China 


\of this somewhat startling re- 
ed Sun Yat-sen to tell me what 
‘of the Washington Conference. 
|; time since the beginning of the 
yie showed animation when he 


ashington Conference should 
‘tried to solve the Far Eastern 
feout going the whole way. For 
h it absolutely neglected the 
» Demands, and so long as these 
« ands are enforced China is at 
ft Japan. No treaties will save 
ist fight or submit, and we can- 
pan.” 

0 returned to his denunciation of 
r Government. 

¢ “The only thing that has kept 
n Government alive is recognition 
gn powers. The Southern Goy- 
the only legal government in 
ie United States would recognize 
iblingblock to unification would 


dun what he thought of the con- 
sf the Great War, and his retort 
World War taught China no 
| he is still in the throes of mili- 
‘king has been dominated by 
tarists for years. They care 
‘the advancement of China, but 
eir own interests. I have main- 
Aiymy solely for the realization of 
Tepublican government.” 

Suggested that Chang Tso-lin 
P cent militarist and that he had 
‘| with him, Sun answered: ‘I 
lliance with Chang Tso-lin be- 
/3 a matter of expediency. He 
y and the desire to bring about 
the most important need 
ls peace and codperation. 
fected the same deal with 
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Wu Pei-fu if he had made the same offer as 
Chang.” 

In connection with the huge debts in- 
curred by the Great War, Sun Yat-sen 
made an interesting suggestion. He said 
that many of the Allied nations that owe 
America debts are creditors of China. He 
declared that if cancellation was out of the 
question, China’s finances could be rehabil- 
itated by having America take over 
China’s debts to European countries on a 
refunding basis, as part payment of Buro- 
pean debts to the United States. He added: 
“This cannot be done until China has a 
stable and democratic government.” 

In this connection it may be worth while 
for me to interject a suggestion made to me 
by a prominent American in China, that 
would enable us to collect some of the 
European debt. This man said: ‘‘ England 
and France maintain that they are unable 
to pay their war debt to the United States 
because they are broke. They quite forget 
that in China they have valuable assets, 
some of them still unexploited, which they 
could easily turn over to the United States 
as part payment. France, for example, has 
the Yunnan Railway with all its valuable 
mining rights. She also has valuable con- 
cessions in Tientsin, Hankow and Shanghai. 
France has bitten off much more in China 
than she can ever digest, and she should 
permit America to take her place. England 
and Belgium also have worthwhile railway 
and other concessions which could be profit- 
ably taken over by the United States.” 


“China for the World”’ 


To return to Sun Yat-sen, I asked him 
about one of his favorite schemes, which he 
calls the international development of 
China. His tired voice became vibrant, for 
I had touched one of his heart’s desires. 
His reply was: 

““My creed is not China for the Chinese, 
but China for the world. China should be 
made the universal warehouse. No other 
country anywhere is so rich in resources or 
has such possibilities for development. I 
have drawn up a plan that provides for the 
construction of one hundred thousand miles 
of railroads, one million miles of macadam 
roads, public utilities, modern cities, the 
improvement of existing canals and the 
construction of new ones, river conserv- 
ancy to prevent floods, the development of 
commercial harbors in North, Central and 
South China, three large ocean ports with 
capacities equal to that of New York 
Harbor, water power, mineral, agricultural 
and irrigation development, reforestation 
in North, Central and South China, and 
colonization in Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Tibet. 

“In order to solve the Chinese question 
the vast resources of China should be de- 
veloped internationally under a scheme for 
the good of the world and the Chinese peo- 
ple in particular. As a result, the present 
spheres of influence could be abolished, in- 
ternational commercial warfare done away 
with, internecine capitalistic competition 
eliminated, and, last but not least, the class 
struggle between capital and labor avoided. 
Thus the root of war will be forever exter- 
minated, as far as China is concerned. 

“All commercial nations are looking to 
China as the dumping ground for their 
overproduction. If my industrial pro- 
gram can be carried out China will not only 
be the world dumping ground for foreign 
goods but actually an economic ocean for 
the absorption of surplus capital as well. 
China today employs manual labor and has 
not yet entered the first stage of industrial 
evolution, while in Europe and America 
the second stage has been reached. China, 
therefore, has to begin two stages of indus- 
trial evolution, by adopting machinery as 
well as the nationalization of production. 

“The industrial development of China, 
which is really the hope of the nation, 
should be carried out by private enterprise 
and national undertaking. Development 
which can best be carried out by private 
capital should be left in private hands, 
which should be encouraged and protected 
by liberal laws. In order to facilitate this 
private expansion the hitherto suicidal in- 
ternal taxes must be abolished, the cum- 
bersome currency must be reformed and 
adequate banking facilities provided. For 
the national enterprises foreign capital, 
experts and organizers must be enlisted. 
The properties thus created must be state- 
owned and managed for the benefit of the 
nation. During the construction and oper- 
ation of these national undertakings, be- 
fore their capital and interest are fully 
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gold, or silver, are winning 
greater popularity not only 
becausethey write so much 
better, but because they are 
so much more beautiful. 


All that is good and lasting 
in writing implements is 
found under the Conklin 
name. Conklin matched 
sets in yellow gold, green 
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SSILEN IGE SESSISCOUS KaEEDIANCES NEA PAE 


The Crossett Shoe 
“makes Life's walk easy” 


F all shoes were bought on a mile- 

age basis, Crossett Shoes should 
be your choice—or if all shoes were 
bought from the viewpoint of style, 
Crossett Shoes should still be pre- 
ferred. Combining style with com- 
fort and durability has built the 
Crossett reputation. 


If the dealer who sells Crossett Shoes in your vicinity 
is not known to you, write us for his name. 


—for MEN 
and WOMEN 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 
North Abington, Mass. 


“Evinrude”—the name, itself, assures 
ten years of outboard motor service, 
plus unsurpassed power and speed. 
Why experiment with untried mo- 
tors any more than with guns and 
| fishing tackle? Be sure! Evinrude 
motors have always made good — 
that’s why more than 140,000 have 
been sold. Of this number all but 
some of the first few, built 12 years 
ago, are in use today. 


Through important refinements, made each 
year, the Evinrude Motor has ever maintained 
its recognized leadership. Be sure you get the 
genuine Evinrude—the motor of provenvalue. 


There are two models of the genuine 
Evinrude-Standard and Lightweight 
(weighs only 50 lbs.). See them 
at your sporting goods or hardware 

ealer’s. Or write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
748 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


They Are 
© Making Money 


1. Eben B. Haskell 3. Elmo S. Christy 


of Massachusetts of Virginia 


$5.70 in 3 hours $5.50 in one day 


2. Chas. R. LaPlant 4. Fred R. Dieterich 
of Illinois of New York 


$4.50 in 2 hours $7.10 in one day 


In Their Spare Time 


Every one of these men is busily employed during 
the day; yet each knows that at lunch time, in the evening or on Saturday 
afternoon he may materially increase his income by continuing to send us 


new and renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. And the work is easy, pleasant— 
just what scores of keen business men and refined 

women are doing everywhere. 


Why Not You, loo? 


We need more live workers right in your own locality. 
You need only a little spare time and the desire to make 
more money. Many of our representatives without previ- 
ous experience are making up to $1.50 an hour. It doesn’t 
cost you a penny to begin. No obligation. Learn all about 
our cash offer. Just send the coupon. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

876 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please tell me all about your money making plan. 
I’m interested. 


Name___ 
Address 
City 
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repaid, they will be managed and _ super- 
vised by foreign experts under Chinese 
employment. As one of their obligations 
these foreign experts have to undertake 
the training of Chinese assistants to take 
their places in the future. When the capital 
and interest of the undertakings are paid off 
the Chinese Government will have the op- 
tion to employ either foreigners or Chinese 
to manage the concerns as it thinks fit.” 

No man can talk with Sun Yat-sen with- 
out realizing that he is a visionary hun- 
dreds of years ahead of his time, for in 
China everything moves slowly. This re- 
minds me of a story that shows his unprac- 
ticality. When Thomas W. Lamont visited 
China last year Sun outlined to him the 
program of development that I have just 
presented in brief. He has it all laid out on 
a large map. 

After the scheme had been described the 
banker remarked, “‘ Do you realize, doctor, 
that this scheme of yours would cost bil- 
lions of dollars? How would you raise the 
money?” 

“That’s easy,’’ was the response. ‘I 
would simply issue currency for it.” 

I was curious to find out how Sun main- 
tained his government. At that time the 
Southern Republic was largely Kwang-si 
Province, and it had its own obligations to 
look after. Sun’s explanation was like this: 

“T receive no pay and many of my im- 
portant men get no compensation. In the 
civil administration a man takes a post at 
a nominal salary and then fills two or three 
others at the same time. My army is partly 
supported by loyal Cantonese throughout 
the world.” 

Here you have the first-hand confirma- 
tion of the remarkable loyalty that Sun Yat- 
sen inspires and which perseveres through 
all adversity. 

As a matter of fact a great deal of the 
pay of Sun’s troops was in notes issued by 
the Provincial Bank of Kwang-tung Prov- 
ince. The printing presses, like those of 
Europe, were working day and_ night. 
Frenzied finance prevailed, for the Kwang- 
vung note was at a discount of over 40 per 
cent. The foreign shopkeepers in Canton 
would take only Hong-Kong money for 
purchases. When they did accept Canton 
currency it was on a basis of two paper 
cents for each silver cent. Yet the troops 
accepted these wads of paper because they 
had faith in the triumph of their leader. 


Desire for Recognition 


During the first half of our interview we 
were alone. I then mentioned that I 
should like to meet Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, for 
whom I had a message from friends at 
Shanghai. The Southern President left the 
room and soon returned, accompanied by 
the mate who has shared all his tribula- 
tions. She is one of the most attractive 
Chinese women that I met on the trip, and 
wore a charming combination of native and 
European dress. She was educated at a 
Methodist college in Georgia. Sun Yat- 
sen not only discusses all his plans with her 
but has confidence in her judgment. When 
he was attacked by Chen Chiung-ming’s 
army last July they were together. He 
elected to remain with his men, while she 
made her perilous way through the enemy 
lines at night and escaped to Hong-Kong 
by boat. It was a real adventure. Not 
until she reached the British colony did she 
know that her husband was still alive. 

We had talked far into the night and I 
felt that it was time for me to go. When 
I rose Mrs. Sun said rather wistfully, “‘I 
hope you will do what you can for our 
cause,” while the parting words of her hus- 
band were, “‘ Help get us recognition by the 
United States, for that will mean victory.” 

I retraced my steps to my lodging 
through the dingy, smelly alleys, often 
rubbing shoulders with soldier patrols, for 
the streets in many places are scarcely five 
feet wide. All the while I felt that I had 
met a man who, whatever his emotional or 
idealistic tendencies, consistently followed 
a dream, regardless of consequence. 

Another reflection was that within the 
space of three weeks I had talked with two 
presidents of China and a third person— 
Li Yuan-hung—who was about to be a 
president, although he did not know it 
then. Moreover, in less than a single week 
I had interviewed two premiers of the 
Northern Government, both functioning at 
the same time, one a nominal prime 
minister and the other an acting one. No 
other country in the world could have pre- 
sented such a puzzled panorama of high 
public office. 


Novembers 


Less striking but also memorab}, 
respects was my interview with | 
fang, who at the moment was | 
Pooh Bah of the Canton Governiy, 
addition to being Minister off 
Affairs and Finance he was ac\ 
governor of Kwang-tung Provinee| 
in a long flowing white robe which, 
Arabesque than Chinese, he recej:} 


cause burned brightly. His many 
Washington had given an Ameri 
to his speech. He referred, for ex) 
Sun Yat-sen’s doctrines as our 
After Sun Yat-sen, Wu Ting. 
easily the most striking figure in ti 
ern gallery. He was wise and w; 
in his later years became a dij 
Buddhism and a pronounced yi} 
He believed it was the ideal comb 
attain peace of mind and body.) 
bade him farewell he remarked tl 


lieved his race was nearly run 
youn men would have to bal 


ght. | 


The Last Days of Wu a 


His prophecy came true and i 
circumstances. His last days wi 
chapter out of a drama. When 
sen was overthrown and the Car 
ernment fell the old man held 4 
as possible although his palace yj 
fire. Prior to the collapse he { 
offered the premiership of the no 
Yuan-hung, whose chief of cabin | 
been back in 1917. It was Pek 
step for unification. But another | 
peremptory call was coming. 

On June twentieth, and after th| 


manifesto renouncing all his pul 
and stating that he wanted to re| 
consciously he was doing whai 
Chinese Emperors did, once th 
death was near. It was the custo 
ruler to write a proclamation, ti 
story of his life and describing }| 
tion on facing the end. Wu T 
valedictory recited his long servi 
stitutionalism and contained the} 
“My strength is spent and 1/ 
broken. I shall rest presently ‘m 
in mine own garden,’ and go ba) 
spiritual studies.” | 

In three days he was dead. 13 
of the merciless march of events hi} 
too much for him. 

What Sun Yat-sen’s followers 
mantle of the constitutionalist 
now fallen upon Wu Ting-fang’s s 
Wu, who has been conspicuous in 
ton Government for some years 
one of the most brilliant memb 
group known as Young China. 
clined to be one of the Chinese } 
to the Paris Peace Conference bi 


of Sun Yat-sen’s meteoric car¢’ 
would give Canton a certain di 
But it has other claims to fil 
chronicling, for it is China’s pri 
municipality. Until Sun’s over? 
June, it was administered by a cha? 
mission government patterned ¢é 
best American models. As suc 
unique among Oriental communi! 
though the founders of the sy 


which worked little less than a ni! 
the brief space of two years. ) 
You can never understand the! 


Hankow, Shanghai and Tientsin,/ 
cities have been administered fr 
immemorial by the authorities? 
province in which they are located» 
thing as real municipal governt! 
unknown because the tuchuns, or 8! 
wanted the revenues for their own 
The cities, like the armies, V 
assets. Te 
Besides, Chinese life really 
about the village idea. Hach fat 
little hierarchy all its own and tl 
tion of these miniature domes' 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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STANDARD LOADS of 


SHOTGUN POWDERS 
DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS 

16 GAUGE oz ||20GAUGE oz || SHOT 
Kind of Game || prams sHOT|| DRAMS SHOT] DRAMS SHOT]|,i/Zfiees 


Turke 
Gease, 


Brant 
Large Ducks 


Medium Ducks 
Grouse 
Prairie Chicken 4 deel 234 l 1% Vg 6 
Squirrels 
Rabbits 3 1 WM ] W% My 6 
Small Ducks 
Pheasants 
Pigeons ; 
ves Z - Oh, eh ¥, 


Quail 
Snipe 
Woodcock 
Shore Birds 1% 
Reed Birds a 1 WM ] WM ¥, 10 
Trapshooting || 3 1%! 2% ] 1% Vs ii T' 

BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 


If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains: 
A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Loads: 


“ 
1-%|| 2% 1 WN % | 2&4 


. Ain flight 
1-44 Ihe Saie bic? lm Dili latarllOedens 


DRAMS GRAINS DRAMS . GRAINS 
3'2 equivalent to 28 2% equivalent to 20 
3% : } 26 2 : DOUG 


24 2 : - 16 
+ 44 


1% ¥ 22 13% 
x In 12-Gauge loads only, use No.2 Shot. 


Here are the standard loads which give the best 
results for each kind of shooting. They are carried in 
stock by practically every dealer everywhere. Clip this 
table and use it when buying shells. 


DuPont makes powder—not shells. Du Pont 
Powders are loaded in every brand of shell. 
The name “DU PONT” or “BALLISTITE”, 
printed on the carton and the top shot wad, 
tells you what powder you are shooting. 
Specify the powder when you buy the shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


There is just as much reason for 
you to specify the brand of powder 
you shoot as the make of shell you 
use—and it is the same reason. 


OOT DUPONT POWDERS 
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Sanpaen. 
UILDING 


e e e e e 
Individualized Buildings 
To Fill Your Exact Needs 
All-steel, permanent, fireproof buildings that 
exactly meet every individual requirement 
yet average in cost less than $1.00 per foot, 
Truscon Standard Buildings are ordered and 


reordered by leaders in American industry. 
A few typical arrangements are here shown. 


TYPE 1 (Clear Span) 
Widths — 8'-12'-16'-20'-24'-28'-32'-40'-48'-50'-60'-68' 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
Widths—40'-48'-50'- 56!- 60' 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays) 
Widths — 56'-60'- 64'- 68'- 72'- 76'- 80'- 84'- 88'- 96'- 98' 
106'-108'-116! 


] 


TYPE. 4 “4 Base) with Lantern 
Widths—80'-100'-112' (4 Bays @ 20'-25' or 28') 


TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths — 60'- 64'- 68'- 72'- 76'- 80'- 84'- 88'- 90'- 96'- 98! 
101'-106'-108'-116' 


SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28'-0"' 
Lengths: Any Multiple of 2'0"'. Heights: 8'I'' to 21'5". 
Any combination of types; any door or window ar- 
rangement; lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 


Over 10,000,000 square feet of floor area 
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makes up the cities and the towns. The 
unit of Chinese society is still the family 
and not the individual. This is why chil- 
dren are affianced at a tender age and some- 
times even before they are born. The only 
semblance of city organization so far as rule 
is concerned is under the auspices of the 
guilds, the story of which will be told in 
the next article. So much for the admin- 
istrative, or rather lack of administrative 
side. 

Moreover, all Chinese communities are 
rabbit warrens. It is the result of the 
municipal disorganization. The principal 
business streets are seldom over five or six 
feet wide. In big and thriving places like 
Hangchow, for example, there is not a 
single motor car, because even a flivver 
could not squeeze through the thorough- 
fares. Houses are jammed up against one 
another and life swarms in insanitary con- 
gestion. Up to the time of the reform 
movement the native part of Canton pre- 
sented an example of filthy confusion. 
Within an area of twelve square miles a 
population estimated to be from one million 
five hundred thousand to two millions has 
its being. I doubt if any other city any- 
where so seethes with humanity. 

The really quaint detail is the river life. 
Nearly a quarter of a million persons 
exist—it is the only word for it—on sam- 
pans and junks within a mile of the Bund, 
as all the waterfronts in China are called. 
On the myriad boats families are born, 
reared and die. Pigs and chickens, to say 
nothing of the innumerable broods of chil- 
dren, are packed into the small confines of 
these vessels. During the day the animal 
life goes ashore to scratch out a living, but 
it always comes back solemnly at night. 
Frequently there are so many children on 
these sampans that they have to be tied to 
the sides to keep them from falling over- 
board. More care is taken to insure the 
safety of a boy than of a girl, because the 
Chinese father must have a son to pray for 
him and offer sacrifices after he is dead. 
Every night the boatmen burn joss or 
paper prayers to keep off the devils, and 
this adds to the picturesqueness of thescene. 


Modern City Government 


When Chen Chiung-ming drove out the 
Kwang-si militarists in 1920, Canton was 
just like any other Chinese city. The one 
sanitary section was the artificial island of 
Shameen, built by the British and French 
governments after the allied bombardment 
in 1857, and which is occupied by the 
foreign element. In the native quarter 
gambling, vice and epidemic held sway. 

Just about this time Sun Fo returned to 
Canton. He is the eldest son of Sun Yat- 
sen by his first wife and had been educated 
in America, where he saw the value of 
scientific municipal administration. He 
studied city government at the University 
of California and subsequently took a post- 
graduate course in political economy at 
Columbia University. After traveling 
about his native country he became con- 
vinced that if China was to be modern it 
must begin with proper living conditions 
in the cities. He therefore asked Chen 
Chiung-ming if he could draw up a charter 
for a commission form of government for 
Canton, and was given a free hand. The 
document was framed to meet the peculiar 
local conditions. Instead of having the 
mayor and other members elected by the 
people it was decided to make them ap- 
pointive until the populace was educated 
both in the system and in suffrage. 

On December 28, 1920, a modern system 
of city government—by the civil governor’s 
decree it was applicable to all cities in 
Kwang-tung Province—was initiated at 
Canton. Under the charter Canton se- 
cured municipal autonomy and became the 
pioneer in a movement which, if adopted 
throughout the country, will mean a tre- 
mendous advance for the nation. Sun Fo 
was named as mayor. The municipal gov- 
ernment was divided into three branches, 
consisting of a municipal executive council, 
including the mayor and the commissioners 
of finance, public safety, public health, 
public works, public utilities and public 
education; a municipal advisory council 
of thirty; and a municipal auditing office. 
A budget was devised for the first time in 
the history of a Chinese city. 

Now began a house cleaning such as no 
other Chinese community has ever known. 
A reform crusade with every trimming 
known to the American new deal literally 
jolted the citizens out of their old rut. 
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Gambling was forbidden, vice segregated. 
“Purity in morals and politics’? became 
the slogan. 

The morals were only one objective. 
Until a little over two years ago Canton, 
like most other Chinese cities, was inclosed 
by a wall built in the eleventh century to 
keep out invaders. As the place expanded, 
this wall impeded building and street con- 
struction. One of Sun Fo’s first acts was to 
raze the wall and build modern thorough- 
fares one hundred and fifty feet wide. 
Today Canton has exactly twenty-five 
miles of these paved streets, most of them 
built with the old brick and stone salvaged 
from the demolition of the ancient wall. 
Where formerly the visitor had to be 
carried about in a sedan chair he can now 
travel comfortably in an automobile or in 
one of the city owned and operated motor 
busses. Sun Fo went a step farther and 
established the first public garden in China 
outside of Peking. Drainage, house inspec- 
tion and a census were among the many 
other innovations. Though Canton may 
some day become a spotless town, I doubt 
if she can, despite all the reform, ever be- 
come a smell-less town. 


The Mayor of Canton 


I talked with Mayor Sun Fo at his office 
in the municipal building on the Bund. 
Like his father, he is bursting with ideas 
and is more American than Chinese in 
vigor of personality. He has a big vision 
for the expansion of Canton and its en- 
virons, which he outlined to me as follows: 

“In Canton we have just made a begin- 
ning. We have had many difficulties be- 
cause we have had to combat prejudice 
and lack of money. In time we expect to 
carry out a definite city-planning program 
with civic and community centers, includ- 
ing a huge auditorium and also a public 
library. It is a pity that Mr. Carnegie is 
dead, for I am sure that he would have 
given us one. 

“A second feature will be the reclama- 
tion of much of the swampland along the 
river front. We propose to sell or lease this 
land and use the proceeds for the city 
development. 

“The big improvement that we hope to 
accomplish has a vital economic interest 
for America. Our plan is to construct a 
deep-water harbor at Whampoa, twelve 
miles below Canton, which will enable big 
ships to come up the Pearl River, direct 
from the Pacific Coast. This will eliminate 
the costly transshipping of American goods 
at Hong-Kong and bring the big Kwang- 
tung market with its immense possibilities 
for American trade in close touch with the 
United States.” 

The machinery for the Kwang-tung pro- 
vincial government matched the municipal 
organization in up-to-date methods. The 
office of the provincial secretary, Quo Tai- 
chi, a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, class of 1911, was like the board 
room of an American corporation. On all 
sides were card-index cabinets. The big 
counting room buzzed with typewriters 
and adding machines. On one wall hung a 
chart of the province, marked with many 
red tabs. Each one of these tabs repre- 
sented a magistrate. For centuries a 
Chinese magistrate ranked second in power 
and prerogative only to the tuchun. The 
office was appointive and the man higher 
up usually named the creature who would 
do his bidding. In Kwang-tung, however, 
the magistrates have been elected by the 
people, thus upsetting the old order, and 
making for justice and honesty. By glanc- 
ing at his map Quo could tell in a moment 
who and where the various functionaries 
were. 

While I was talking with Quo, Wu Ting- 
fang, who was then acting civil governor, 
came in. It was the first time that a civil 
governor in Kwang-tung had ever made a 
tour of inspection of the offices. It showed 
the teamwork that existed between the 
administrative forces. 

With the overthrow of the provisional 
government in June, the Canton charter 
commission, together with all the other 
Sun Yat-sen adherents, had to fly from the 
city. The machine for government that 
they set up persists, because the Cantonese 
are too intelligent to cut off their noses to 
spite their faces. If Sun Yat-sen becomes 
president or even allies himself with the 
new Peking administration his followers 
will doubtless go back to their old jobs. 

Any article dealing with Canton and 
South China would be incomplete without 
some reference to Hong-Kong, which is 
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Britain’s commercial stronghold in the 
south, just as Shanghai is her point of 
vantage farther north. When John Bull 
got his hooks into this island eighty years 
ago—in those days the land grabbing was 
good—it was a treeless stretch of granite. 
Today it is one of the most beautiful and 
verdant spots in the Orient, with a mag- 
nificent harbor and all the accessories of 
commerce. In 1860 England increased her 
grip in these parts by a lease of Kowloon 
Peninsula, just across the bay, and later 
leased a big stretch of the country imme- 
diately behind it. The town of Kowloon 
will eventually surpass Hong-Kong in eco- 
nomic importance. It will be the Shanghai 
of the South. 

Many people incorrectly believe that 
Hong-Kong is the name of a city. The 
island is Hong-Kong and the capital is 
Victoria. This confusion is natural be- 
cause the island has an area of only 
twenty-nine square miles. 

We are not concerned, however, with 
scenic beauties or historic details. The big 
fact about Hong-Kong of vital interest to 
us is its immense strategic importance to 
Britain, and she works it to the limit, fre- 
quently to the disadvantage of the Amer- 
ican shipper. I have already pointed out 
how all our goods for Canton must be 
transshipped at high cost there. This is 
why the British have not only been more 
or less hostile to the Canton harbor devel- 
opment but also to the plan to connect 
Peking with Canton by rail. Such direct 
connection would tend to sidetrack Hong- 
Kong. At the present time 34 per cent of 
China’s commerce enters or clears through 
Hong-Kong. This means that it is handled 
by the British on British docks and under 
the supervision of British police and cus- 
toms service. 


The Cassell Contract 


Hong-Kong does for the hinterland of 
the Pearl River what Shanghai does for 
the Yang-tze and the vast region through 
which it flows. Its lifeblood, however, is 
shipping, and when the Chinese seamen 
struck, early in 1922, the port was para- 
lyzed. Shanghai, on the other hand, has a 
varied industry of her own and is much 
more self-sufficient. Except for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which is everywhere in 
China, there is practically no American 
enterprise at Hong-Kong. The British 
run the whole show, for here is the prin- 
cipal office of the great Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Bank 
of England of the Orient; and here, too, 
are intrenched great English firms like 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. and Butterfield 
& Swire, who have their own factories, 
warehouses and shipyards on the ground. 

You cannot study British commercial 
prestige in China without realizing that 
the British Empire is organized for foreign 
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trade. The Foreign Office in London, with 
all its ramified connections, can, through 
the medium of Orders in Council, put any 
business proposition over. A British firm 
in China, for example, can always fall back 
on the Bank of England or the Board of 
Trade in London for support. We have no 
such aid and comfort. 

This leads me to one of the conspicuous 
instances of British commercial aggression 
in South China. It is embraced in what is 
commonly known as the Cassell contract. 
When Canton and the whole of the Kwang- 
tung Province were under the domination 
of the Kwang-si militarists a British syndi- 
cate, which included representatives of the 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank and its 
associates, made a contract which gave 
them control of an area of twelve thousand 
square miles in the richest coal-bearing 
part of the province. No stipulation was 
made as to price or profit. Not only did it 
give the British what amounted to a 
monopoly on the Kwang-tung coal resources 
but it also gave them control of the whole 
South China coal situation. 


British Concessionaires 


The contract, however, was more than a 
coal proposition. It granted sweeping 
rights to railway construction, waterways 
and wharves. For many years the British 
interests centering at Hong-Kong had 
been endeavoring to obtain a connection 
between the railroad running north from 
Canton and the line from Canton south to 
Kowloon, which is British. The right to 
build this has long been withheld by the 
Chinese, because, according to the British 
plan, it would sidetrack Canton. The 
Cassell contract gives the syndicate the 
right to build this connection. It is not 
necessary to go into the various financial 
aspects which, though apparently favorable 
to the Chinese, really made the whole 
arrangement air-tight as far as the con- 
cessionaires were concerned. In a word, 
this concession set up the kind of sphere of 
influence that has persistently delayed 
China’s development. 

Now for the aftermath. As soon as 
Chen Chiung-ming drove out the Kwang-si 
crowd the provisional government, headed 
by Sun Yat-sen, canceled the Cassell con- 
tract on the grounds that it was illegal and 
furthermore that it was a real usurpation 
of rights. The British, however, are not 
content to accept this repudiation and, as 
always, will make a strong fight. What 
is more to the point, they will be backed 
up by their government and probably get 
away with it. 

Thus in South China business, as well as 
politics, is in constant ferment. 


Editor’s Note—This is the twelfth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the economic 
and political situation in the Far East. The next 
and last will be devoted to Oriental life and labor. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


party would have swallowed Roosevelt 
gleefully in spite of the old Progressive 
split; but some of the leaders who knew 
that they might be shorn if Roosevelt came 
into the saddle looked upon Roosevelt as 
a bitter pill. 

Since 1916 some of these men have ad- 
mitted to me that if Roosevelt had gone 
forward, used his old snap, announced that 
his hat was in the ring and had allowed 
the Progressive Party to nominate him, the 
Republican Party would have had to ask 
itself what to do. It is admitted that 
Hughes would never have left the Supreme 
Court to accept a nomination with Roose- 
velt in the field and with the prospect of a 
repetition of the 1912 result, when only 
Utah and Vermont were voting for a regu- 
lar Republican candidate. 

All this was seen and recognized by the 
most astute Republican leaders. A delib- 
erate plan was put into existence to keep 
Roosevelt from declaring himself. Pil- 
grims went down to Oyster Bay to admin- 
ister the anesthetics. Roosevelt was told 
by friends commissioned for the work, or 
by those who were in the pussyfoot group, 
that he surely would be nominated by 
the Republican convention. The old guard 
crept down to Sagamore Hill and said in 
substance, ‘Just keep quiet! We are for 
you! The country will not like you if you 
show any hunger for the presidency.” 

And even from within the Progressive 
ranks came the same kind of feebleness and 
even treachery. One man, at least, trusted 
by Roosevelt gave him advice tending to 
wither the natural vigor and pervert the 
natural political instinct which Roosevelt 
always could draw on when not surrounded 
by a complete ring of bad counsel. 

The situation was one in which the whole 
issue depended upon which side bluffed 
the other, and it was Roosevelt who was 
bluffed. Had he not been, had he declared 
himself ready to lead the Progressive 
Party, Hughes would still be in the Su- 
preme Court, the Republican Party would 
now be recalling the days when it was 
searching for a man for the presidency and 
the great reunion of the reactionary and 
progressive wings of the party under T. R. 
and the assurance of a certain victory. 


The Technic of Big Campaigns 


In all three cases, Wood, Hughes and 
Roosevelt were deprived of the presidency 
by gross political error, one by too much 
ballyhooing, one by being sent on a stern 
chase and the third by listening to those 
who counseled suppression of personality. 
The mistake was not only seen after it 
had happened but before, and the result 
achieved was the direct result of stupidity 
of management played upon by opponents 
more skilled in political strategy. 

The technic of big campaigns—certainly 
as to fundamentals—is a clear one, and 
astonishingly neglected. In the mere first 
principle of seizing and maintaining the 
lead more mistakes are made than the 
public is often told. Being close to several 
national and state campaigns, as much for 
the sport perhaps as because of my desire 
to see things grow better, I have had exam- 
ples enough to look at. 

In one New England state a shrewd 
amateur in politics whipped a veteran 
congressman in a contest for the governor- 
ship by seizing an opportunity to transfer 
the issues into a wholly new field. The con- 
gressman came back from Washington in- 
terested in national issues and prepared to 
carry on a party fight centered around na- 
tional issues. No matter how absurd it 
may be, many a political contest for the 
administration of a state has been carried 
on with an almost complete neglect of 
state issues and a terrible raising of dust 
about tariff, immigration, foreign policy, 
and soon. In this case the opponent of the 
congressman suddenly announced that he 
would refuse to fool the people by dis- 
cussing national issues; he was going to 
talk about what the state needed. The 
congressman gasped. Here was a case 
where the lead had been taken completely 
by a single sensible bold stroke. The con- 
gressman writhed through a few weeks of 
campaign, then lost his temper, then be- 
came personal and merely vituperative, 
and his goose was cooked. 
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poisonous of all political destruetiy; 
cies has crept in. i 

It is a common saying that the Ar 
voter does not vote for anything , 
body, but against someone or som 
It is often true, but this must never ¢ 
a candidate. Unless the opponent. 
ally unsound and this moral unsoy 
can be demonstrated by bullet-pro, 
crete evidence, the candidate my 
actually invite the voter to vote | 
anything or anybody. When the 
are ready to vote against the p sl 
is a risky business for a candidate { 
them along that path. Reaction is | 
set in. Abuse your opponent enou 
the voter will begin to feel sorry for 
will begin to lean toward him to hez 
his replies will be, or in case the char 
overdone or not supported by clea 
mentary proof the voters will swin; 
from the party or the man who hay 
the charges like a herd of fleeing sh| 


The Harding-Cox Campai} 


* 
“Tf there are charges to be made) 
are not conclusive because provable’ 
any doubt and because not es | 
the candidate had better not touch 
said a wise national chairman to 
critical occasion. ‘‘We have a who 
of little stump speakers and little e} 
writers who will put out matter | 
kind.” F 
Take some examples out of my ( 
perience. The Harding-Cox nation; 
paign was full of lessons. If Cox ; 
managers failed to make any mist 
offending the principle that the wro 
of attack is damaging to those who} 
I do not know what opportunity w| 
If Harding made a single slip of th 
I do not remember it. I do not m 
this that I have any personal dislike 
because he rushed into the error 
fusing mere vigor of campaignin 
throwing political psychology to the 
He was in a hard place. He was 
men but Roosevelt have been, ¥ 
frazzles by barnstorming on the } 
road. Nor do I mean that Hi 
avoidance of error was due to foxin 
calculation, because it was my obse 
that it was due first of all to an 
exaggerated wish for gentleness a 
play. a! 
Cox began with charges of hug 
paign funds and he laid responsibi 
Harding’s doorstep. He and his 
failed to nail it down with proof, : 
country knew out of its common set 
Harding had no part in raising such 
even if one had been raised. Som 
Republican national committee ar 
old Republican senators were cal) 
Marion, Ohio, to urge Harding to 
denial. Such is veteran stupidity 
right play was for Harding to rema 
from the whole business, and he d 
Again the Cox camp produced e¢ 
which had appeared in Harding’s 
the Marion Star, calling Roosevelt a 
It is a matter of plain fact that! 
did not write those editorials. | 
man who did, and so do some 
crats who made the charges. B 
would not deny them; he said 


of the matter which appeared in 
Star. Not long after, edito’ 

pro-German, anti-Allied slant 
appeared in Cox’s newspaper wt 
into the Harding camp. al 
them out. 


No man ever suffered from ak 
degree of nastiness which fin 
that campaign. Nor has any 
more politically from abuse tha 
did; nor has any man gain 
patience and silence under a 
most provocative kind. 

(Continued on Page 
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Save Overhead, Under Foot 


HE race for business is on! Com- 

petition grows keener daily! Your 
factory cannot win in the contest for 
lower production costs if it is handi- 
capped by a “‘poor track.” 


The floor is the base of operations 
for men, machines and material. It 
either facilitates production or retards 
it. Uneven, cold, clammy floors, dust, 
dampness, rust and disease pull down 
workmen and slow up work. 


One man can handle a truck on the 
smooth surface of these impregnated 
blocks that requires the strength of two 


men on other floorings. Best of all, 
once laid Kreolite Blocks permanently 
end your floor problems. 

Patented construction makes _ pro- 
vision for expansion and allowance for 
shrinkage. Kreolite Filler penetrates 
through the grooves to the very base, 
binding the blocks into a compact, sani- 
tary unit. 

Hundreds of manufacturers in all 
lines of business—machine shops— 
foundries—warehouses—paper mills, 
etc.—bear testimony to the wonderful 
results accomplished with Kreolite 
Floors. 


REDWOOD 


Kreolite Redwood Floors are manufactured from high grade, select, properly conditioned 
California Redwood. This wonder wood, coupled with the trade name ‘‘KREOLITE,”’ 
guarantees satisfactory floors where everlasting service and pleasing appearance are important. 

Kreolite Redwood Floors are odorless, fire resistant, light in color and clean, radiating 


comfort, warmth, endurance and light. 


The method of Kreolite installation provides an absolutely smooth floor laid over a 
smooth, waterproof cushion. The spaces between the blocks and the end grain of the 
wood are filled with Kreolite Sealing Wax, which permits the wearing surface to be finally 
sanded, waxed and polished if desired. Write for specifications and literature. 


Kreolite floors can be laid without interfering with production 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Chio 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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Does this smoker 
know what he’s 
talking about ? 


He says the best pipe 
of the day is the 
first one 


A smoker from Zanesville, Ohio, who 
prefers to conceal his identity under the 
initials ‘‘A.K.K.,” insists that the after- 
breakfast pipe is far and away the best 
pipe of the day. 


“Of course,” writes A.K.K., ‘it depends 
somewhat on the breakfast. I couldn’t 
get much joy out of a pipe after getting 
up from burnt oatmeal, bad coffee, and 
soggy toast. But after one of the break- 
fasts my wife can turn out, that’s different! 


“Then when I step out on the porch and 
light up the old pipe, I very nearly ap- 
proach the pinnacle of my day. As I 
figure it, one puff after breakfast is worth 
a dozen puffs after dinner. 


“Somehow the tobacco has a flavor 
early in the morning that it never quite 
approaches later in the day. 


“It may be that a cool pipe draws better. 
I don’t know. It may be the tobacco or 
the pipe, or just me. I only know that I 
like the first pipe of the day the best. 


“But please don’t let this preference of 
mine for an early- 
morning pipe in any 
way injure my stand- 
ing as an inveterate 
pipe smoker. I smoke 
from breakfast until 
bedtime and get a lot 
of pleasure out of each 
pipe, provided always 
that louse) the 
right kind of to- 
bacco.” 


At this point it 
seems only fair to 
admit that A. K. 
K. is an Edge- 
worth smoker. 
Has been for the 
last ten years and 
expects to be for the rest of his life. 


Thousands and thousands of smokers 
all over the country have discovered that 
Edgeworth is just the “right kind of 
tobacco”’ to suit their tastes. 

Edgeworth may or may not be the right 
kind of tobacco for you. At least we want 
to give you the opportunity of finding out 
just what you do think about it. 


Just jot your name and address down 
on a postal and we will send you immedi- 
ately free samples, both of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. If you will 
also include the name and address of the 
dealer from whom you usually purchase 
your tobacco supplies, we will appreciate 
the favor. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome tin 
humidors, and also in various handy in- 
between sizes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

I know a man who is not a Republican, 
but who was with Harding a good many 
times during the campaign. He says: 

“T saw a good many faults in the man; 
but I found out that Harding, like all other 
prominent citizens, sometimes subscribed 
to the stock of a new industry when it 
came to build a plant in a town like Marion. 
In this way he had acquired two or three 
shares in a brewery. Some of his political 
advisers begged him after he was nom- 
inated to sell that stock, even though the 
brewery had lost money and was closed. 
They said the opposition would be sure to 
use the fact of his owning stock in a brew- 
ery. But Harding refused to trim, and 
that shows the real stuff.” 

Sometimes, too, attacks may turn out to 
be two-edged swords. Governor Johnson, 
of Minnesota, whose death took away a 
certain Democratic presidential candidate 
as it took one when it took Senator Dolli- 
ver from the Republicans, once told me: 
“TI owe my political place, I believe, to the 
fact that my opponents said my father was 
a drunkard and that I had spent my youth 
delivering washing around the town of St. 
Peter for my mother.” 

I remember a famous occasion when the 
proof of a so-called divorce scandal which 
afterward became the subject of a whole 
nation’s political whispering was first 
brought into my office. We had an advi- 
sory committee during that campaign and 
I called them together and presented the 
alleged copies of certain love letters. I said 
I believed it was unreal, untrue and un- 
savory, and that I would not use it. 

A discussion ensued lasting through lunch, 
coffee and cigars. On the committee was 
one man who tipped his chair back against 
the wall of the private dining room, chewed 
his cigar, but otherwise appeared to be in a 
trance. He was an Irishman, old, affluent, 
and warm and ripe with experience. 

“General,” I finally said, ‘‘we haven’t 
had a word from you.” 

Down came his chair; out came the butt 
of his cigar. 

“‘Well, I’d keep the matter very dark,”’ he 
said. “I’d burn theividence. It’s the most 
human thing I ever heard av the man!” 


Care Not to Offend 


Another point which few big campaign- 
ers ever learn is that in all attacks upon the 
opponent it is essential that the opponent 
should be separated, for the purpose of 
attack, from the rank and file of his party. 
The prejudice against the other party label 
is so great in the minds of men, even big 
men, that they constantly forget that 
campaigning is in part an attempt to win 
votes from the other side. The man most 
clever at that was a former Democrat who 
had gone into the Progressive Party. He 
was scrupulous in avoiding any reference to 
labels on the rank and file. When one of his 
assistants wrote these words, ‘“‘The Repub- 
licans are responsible for the high cost of 
workmen’s clothing because of the special- 
privilege duty as assessed on wool by the 
pound,” the candidate struck out the 
words ‘‘ Republicans are’’ and rewrote it: 
“The Republican Senate machine, which 
does not represent the Republican voter 
any better than it represents the Demo- 
cratic or Progressive voter, is responsible 
for,’ and so on. When the same man 
spoke to audiences containing those who, 
he knew, had voted in both the major 
parties he would often begin a sentence by 
saying: “It is not a question now whether 
you are a Democrat or a Republican. It 
was not your fault that you have been not 
well represented but misrepresented,” and 
so on. He had the right psychology for 
prying the rank and file of the opposition 
loose from their former loyalty; and I 
never knew any big figure in American 
politics, astounding as this fact is, who even 
gave any study to the matter of avoiding 
offense or to guarding against stiffening the 
voters of the opposition by rebukes in 
which that rank and file appeared to be 
included. 

To include the rank and file of the oppo- 
sition in a rebuke is to drive them to be 
defensive or pugnacious; it is grotesque 
stupidity not to take the attitude that every 
man or woman in the country is free from 
any former party loyalty. 

“‘ Always talk to them as if they had been 
betrayed by the political machine of the 
opposition. Treat ’em as if they were on 
the loose, looking for a leader, and you were 
doing your best to conform to their 
opinions.” 
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This piece of advice, given to me by the 
man I have mentioned, is one I shall never 
forget; but I am certain that in the next 
national campaign both candidates will be 
using epithets directed at Democrats or 
Republicans, and losing possible votes 
every time they do it. You cannot call a 
man your enemy in the process of trying 
to make him your adherent. 

Another strategy of no mean importance 
is the strategy of superior place. I mean 
by this phrase that it is of the greatest ad- 
vantage if a campaigner can have one of his 
subordinates engage the opponent in a con- 
troversy, and it is of the greatest disad- 
vantageif one of the opponent’ssubordinates 
can succeed in engaging you in a contro- 
versy. Whenever an opponent engages in 
debate or attacks a subordinate you can 
stand aloof in superior place. 

In 1918, for an instance, Wilson made his 
first great political blunder in almost de- 
manding that a Democratic Congress be 
elected so that loyalty to American policies 
should be carried out. The President 
meant no harm. He had policies in which 
he believed and he wanted a supporting 
Congress. He felt surer of a Demo- 
cratic Congress than of a possible Repub- 
lican Congress. But the seeming dictation 
was a dreadful blunder. 


Jockeying for Advantage 


In that congressional campaign Mr. 
Tumulty endeavored to engage Will Hays, 
then chairman of the Republican Party, in 
a controversy. 

“That’s all right, Will,” said one of 
Hays’ staff. ‘‘But now is your chance. 
Address yourself not to Mr. Tumulty but 
to the President.” 

And in spite of the joint statement signed 
by Roosevelt and Taft, after a famous 
meeting of reconciliation at the Union Club 
in New York, the country finally had the 
picture of President Wilson versus Will 
Hays, and in that mere fact there was noth- 
ing but loss for the President and nothing 
but gain for Hays. 

I remember during the Progressive cam- 
paign in 1913 that a certain Republican 
candidate for governor made the statement 
that he was progressive enough to attract 
the voters who had been Progressive in 
1912. His Progressive opponent wanted to 
reply by quoting a nursery rime with an 
amusing application. But wiser advice 
made him refrain, and instead the answer 
was put out by a subordinate known for a 
good sense of humor. It was brief and was 
printed far and wide. It said: “If the 
Republican candidate wishes to speculate 
on the number of former Progressive votes 
he will get, let him remember the old lines: 


“A man in the wilderness asked of me 
How many strawberries grow in the sea? 
I answered him as I thought good, 

As many as herring grow in the wood.” 


Put out by a subordinate, it was a 
knock-out by virtue of one of those happy 
turns which count sometimes more than 
rationality; if it had been put out by the 
opposition candidate for governor the 
average voter would have believed it an 
undignified reply by a tired man. 

The converse of this principle is that when 
good material of vital import is at hand it 
should never be left to subordinates, but 
seized upon and maintained by the candi- 
date himself. A failure to do so was one of 
Hughes’ lost opportunities in 1916. Even 
at that time it had become evident to those 
close to the Senate and Congress that the 
President was driving affairs toward a 
centralization of authority in the executive 
as against the legislative branch of govern- 
ment. Furthermore, he was tending to 
that reckless centralization of authority for 
which later the war furnished a good ex- 
cuse. Nominated by a party with a tradi- 
tion of states rights, and supposed to be a 
keeper of the anticentralization doctrines 
of Jefferson, Wilson had already laid himself 
open to an attack based on his applica- 
tion of extreme federalism; but never— 
not in 1916 or in 1920—was the ridiculous 
side of the situation made plain from Re- 
publican sources. Hughes had a chance at 
this phase of Wilsonism which was already 
causing the Democratic South to gasp; 
later, in 1920, Harding had a chance to go 
at the absurdity with a gentle good nature. 
It would have made a tremendous appeal 
to Democrats who had begun to wonder 
why Wilson carried the banner of Jefferson 
or Democracy at all. Both Hughes and 
Harding left this ridiculous. satire on 
Democratic tradition to their subordinates. 
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Harding did declare himself against a one- 
man government, but the irony of a 
Democratic President building up as no 
other man has ever done all that Democracy 
has stood against since Jefferson was left for 
the little fry to deal with. 

Another phase of the strategy of superior 
place is the great need to keep the candi- 
date in the position of being the principal 
figure. I have already indicated that a 
breach of this policy was made when 
Roosevelt and Taft and Root were thrown 
into speaking prominence in the Hughes 
campaign. As Hughes was in 1916 days, 
his speeches could not compete with those 
of Taft, and certainly not with those of 
T. R. The two ex-Presidents were sure of a 
front page in the press; Hughes was not. 
Wilson was helping to advertise Root, 
Roosevelt and Taft. As a result the figure 
of Hughes became vague and colorless. He 
lost superior place. 

I managed a state campaign some years 
ago, and the hardest fight I had was with 
the national committee and its chairman. 
They were not so interested at first, but 
when they began to see signs of an unex- 
pected victory they wanted to swamp us 
with big national speakers to clinch it. 

The big national figure, when he is off 
his home grounds, and when he is not cam- 
paigning for himself, may be shocked to 
learn that the voters in the main regard 
him as a vaudeville performer. They go to 
hear him in droves, and cheer and stamp 
and clap; but they know that tomorrow 
morning they will not remember much of 
what he said, and certainly have few con- 
victions applicable to the local election. 
They have been to take a look at the great 
man and see him perform. If he thrilled 
them last night both he and they are gain- 
ers; but what has this to do with the price 
of eggs? 

The phase of that performance which the 
voters, and certainly most politicians, fail 
to realize is that the local candidate has 
been shaded down. He no longer appears 
to be important, or much of a figure, and 
unconsciously the voter realizes that while 
the big national political vaudevillian had 
two full colyums in the morning papers, 
the local candidate’s speeches only get a 
stick or two. 

It follows that the more vigorous and 
the bigger the national figure the more 
capable he is of doing innocently a greater 
harm to the local candidate. 


Campaign Scandalmongers 


I have often heard old politicians ask 
why Roosevelt, who could make votes so 
well for his own campaigns, was sometimes 
a kind of blight when speaking for someone 
else. The answer was obvious. Roosevelt, 
of all men, was capable of making the man 
he intended to assist appear, by compari- 
son, meager and inadequate and feeble. To 
introduce Roosevelt into a local campaign 
was to rob the local candidate of superior 
place. 

It is necessary to good political strategy 
to keep the candidate dignified, restrained 
as to the use of charges, accusations and 
abuse of the opposition. After a long ex- 
perience, I believe the use of any scandal 
story which may be associated with the 
opponent is as dangerous to the accuser as 
to the accused. If the unsavory matter is 
brought forth or approved, even tacitly, by 
one who is a candidate he always appears 
to have soiled his fingers; and if he cannot 
complete proof he loses votes by the hour. 
On the other hand, there is so much resent- 
ment growing up against a whispering 
campaign that sympathy flows toward the 
man against whom it is directed. 

Cleveland was the object of much under- 
ground accusation. Roosevelt, without 
any cause, was called a drunkard. Wilson, 
as much as any man, suffered from stories 
grotesquely fabricated and of peculiarly un- 
restrained venom. Harding went through 
these filthy attacks before election. To the 
best of my knowledge, for every vote lost 
because of a whispering campaign directed 
against him, the candidate gained a little 
more than one vote. 

It is an extraordinary fact that the silk- 
stocking element is often the greatest 
offender in whispering campaigns. It is the 
woman with the low-necked dress and with 
orchids, and it is the young broker seeking 
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to justify his political prejudices, who lend 
themselves to being carriers of these scan- 
dal stories. I remember that one evening 
at a small dinner I was enraged to hear a 
man of mature years, a man who had been 
in college with Roosevelt, but who had 
acquired the most bitter prejudices against 
him, testify in this way: “I know what I 
am saying, because I have seen with my 
own eyes. Roosevelt and I were members 
of the same club in college. In the reunion 
in 1916 I went into the clubhouse at noon 
and there was the ex-President dead to the 
world on the sofa in the library.” 

Investigation showed that the library of 
that club had no sofa and never had one; 
that at about the time mentioned T. R. was 
outdoors talking with Governor Hughes, 
who had come for an honorary degree, 
about the campaign in New York, and that 
the man who told the story had been mak- 
ing very merry that day on his own 
account. Of course, horsewhipping would 
be too good for such aman. Mere exposure 
is a better punishment. The rank and file of 
voters, which this affluent clubman consid- 
ers a little vulgar and not quite intelligent 
enough for the exercise of the franchise, 
would never go his distance in irresponsi- 
bility. 

In addition to the care necessary as to the 
candidate’s own position and dignity, there 
is the strategy of issues. I do not know 
anything which presses harder on a candi- 
date than the influence of those who want 
him to multiply his subjects. Elections are 
won on single issues or on very few. 


One Issue Better Than Many 


“One issue,’’ Beveridge said to me once. 
“One issue is the thing. We forget that a 
discussion of one issue not only discloses 
that issue but it is sufficient to bring forth 
for the voter’s observation the ability, the 
force, the sincerity of the man who is dis- 
cussing it. And for that ability, force and 
sincerity, it may be that the voter cares 
more than for the issue itself.” 

Roosevelt was a great plucker of one 
string at a time, and watching his cam- 
paigning over many years I learned it was 
one of his greatest powers. He made the 
primary note he had struck reverberate at 
last in every remote hamlet in the land. 
But candidates for President of lesser skill 
have gone forth with an issue and then 
talked themselves to a point where they 
feared the country was tired of it and taken 
on another subject, and finally tried to 
have a band of issues, one hundred and ten 
pieces, all going at once. What happens in 
such a case is that the voters get the im- 
pression that the candidate has hit upon an 
issue and has then grown doubtful and 
feeble about it; that his opponent may 
have crimped it; and that the candidate 
has wabbled off to something else. When 
the finale comes, and too many issues are 
playing, the public only hears a jumbled 
noise. 

As a voter once expressed it to me, “A 
man who has as many eggs as that in the 
air is sure to get butter fingers when he gets 
into the White House and will drop some- 
thing on our national carpet.”’ 

All the issues in the world may be in a 
platform, but it does not follow that a 
candidate should try to treat them all. 

Another mistake, grievous with certainty 
of bad results, is illustrated by the second 
and final great political blunder which 
broke Wilson’s record as a master of politi- 
cal psychology, whose skill was so great 
that he could adopt and apply in America 
the Chinese political maxims, “‘ Never en- 
gage in a controversy unless you have 
started it’? and ‘The public has a short 
memory.” 

The rule of good strategy which Wilson 
broke was this: “‘Never make an issue of 
anything already done.” That is to say, it 
is almost fatal to offer a record of perform- 
ance as a major issue, because it always 
creates an appearance of being on the 
defensive, and because criticism travels 
faster than justification, and because justi- 
fication may never stand alone, but always 
has a dash of apology to make it complete. 
Secondly, it is fatal to offer for approval a 
definite legislative bill or a treaty. It was 
this mistake which, having been forced 
upon Cox by the only sources of campaign 
contributions available, helped to make his 
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pensive. Install this famous home 
pumping station. 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light socket 
or home lighting plant circuit. Pumps 
water from cistern, shallow well, spring or 
lake, UNDER PRESSURE. Noiseless 
and AUTOMATIC. Has galvanized steel 
tank to prevent rust. 

Takes only a few cents a week to 
operate. If you do not know our local 
dealer, write us for complete information. 


This is the only 
water plant 
having the 
famous 
Fairbanks- 
Morse pump. 
Capacity 
200 gallons 
per hour 


(156) 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers . Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Ends Winter 
on Ford Troubles 


ILWAUKEE-TIMED Fords start 

quickly, pull steadily, “carry- 

on” dependably in both winter and 

summer. The hotter spark from the 

Milwaukee Timer makes each ex- 

plosion a blast of power, getting the 
utmost drive from each drop of “gas”. 


Over 1,000,000 Ford owners fore- 
stall winter ignition troubles — 
with this rugged, trusty timer. They 
say it repays its cost in a single 
month of cold-weather driving. 


Sold at Garages, Auto _ 
Supply and Hardware 
Stores everywhere. 


$700 


Keep your Ford at full efficiency this 
winter—with a Milwaukee Timer. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, 
INC. 
(Timer Builders for over 17 years) 


Export Office: 130 W. 42d St., New York, U.S.A. 


fa MILWAUKEE 
Qa TIM ER¢rFORDS 


In Fort Wortu, TEXAs 
Harkrider-Keith-Cook Co. 
are extensive users of Baker- 
Vawter machine bookkeeping 
and steel filing equipment, 
systems and supplies. 

i a 


odern office organ: 
ization requires much 


specialized knowledge. 
Thousands of businesses, 
large and small, have 
profited by consulting 


us about their offices. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General offices, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct. Our own offices in 55 cities 


“Jn Canada~ — Copeland Chatterson Ltd, Brampton, Ontario 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
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defeat a debacle and put Wilsonism, as it 
was called, into the storehouse of history. 

No bill as drawn, and no treaty, is per- 
fect. Its defenders must always be accu- 
rate as to what it contains; but once a 
definite draft is offered for opinion, oppo-. 
nents may ascribe to the bill or treaty 
any effects they please. The defenders 
must treat it with a seriousness which be- 
comes either fanatic or driveling, or else 
very tiresome. But its opponents can make 
a bill or a treaty the object of gayety, blithe 
humor, vicious attack or anything they 
please. They can even neglect it as if it 
were unimportant. All this is particularly 
true when the bill or treaty has been dis- 
cussed already until everyone is a little 
tired of it; then it becomes an attempt to 
feed hash to the boarders who have seen 
hash every morning. It was a fatal mistake 
for Wilson to insist that the peace treaty 
and the league should be the great Demo- 
cratic issues, and poor Cox was in a fix 
when he had to work himself up over them. 
He was not headed in that direction when 
the campaign began. 

If one cannot see the folly of presenting 
something already done, or some document 
already drawn up, let consideration be 
given to a supposition. Suppose a cam- 
paign conducted in favor of a high tariff. 
The speakers and the literature speak of 
the need of protecting our standard of liv- 
ing, of keeping up wages, of obtaining reve- 
nue. They speak of the dangers of free 
trade to American industry. But suppose 
when the demand of one party for a high 
tariff was made the other party demanded 
to see exactly what tariff was proposed, 
and that then the protectionist party were 
simple and foolish enough to submit a 
draft of a tariff bill to the voters! In the 
first case, where mere general advocacy of a 
high tariff is offered, there would be cheers 
in the halls and the opposition would never 
succeed in answering the proposal, because 
the proposal slips out every time an enemy 
tries to put his hand on it. But a tariff 
bill all drawn up would be torn to shreds, 
leaving a protectionist party, which had 
thus thrown away its lead, on the defen- 
sive, ridiculed and certainly whipped. 

Much of Harding’s work was done for 
him, not only by the blunder of making a 
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treaty an issue but also by the man 
of the Democratic Party. Iti is ast 
how good political strategy and re 
farseeing management will draw | 
kinds of blunders and other time 
from the opposition. Once that ; 
in, a good strategist can sit back 
the time and see the other fellow 
various kinds of political suicide, 
One of the greatest values in ¢ 
know is to be able to neglect ol 
nent. If he throws out an issue whi 
no particular splash in the pond of 
neglect it completely. Wilson n 
Hughes. Harding neglected Cox, 
I cannot remember a si 
when Harding mentioned the nam 
or showed himself cognizant of ¢] 
ence of Cox. Harding spoke in 
gent, kindly manner of Wilso: 
so it appeared, was a man w 
paigning all over the lot, ina 
mental shirt sleeves with his ¢ 
ing fire alarms, trying to reach sent 
high notes with voice cracking, t 
gain an attention which som 
not come his way. . 
When Cox went through M, 
Harding’s home town, he m 
to-do about speaking there— 
bearding the lion in his den. 
ing went through Dayton 
speak out of courtesy to Cox. 
From first to last Harding, in 
the position of being the leader 
From first to last Cox, in fae 
position of being the leader of th 
And yet the staunchest Dem 
have to admit that the coun 
picture of Cox constantly a 
assailing, and not even ree 
reward the attention of a quie 
who had no beads on his for 
on his shoes, no red in his e 
These are the pictures whie 
lose campaigns. They are not] 
accident. They are produeed s¢ 
the instinct of a man like Ha 
only certain way to produce the 
conscious art of political strat. 
That art is not developed 
been. It is a fine and not a ba 
fine because it values high 
cleanness, fair play and—comr 
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HIS office in the Home Savings Bank, 

Boston, has a floor that deadens the 
sound of footfalls and subdues other office 
noises that are reflected by hard, 
resilient floors. 

The floor is Armstrong’s Plain Brown 
Linoleum. It was specified by the archi- 
tects when the bank was built. 

Architects are specifying Armstrong’s 
Linoleum for the floors of business build- 
ings because such floors are springy and 
elastic to the tread, easy to clean, inex- 
pensive in first cost and upkeep. 

Occasional waxing and polishing keeps 
an Armstrong Linoleum floor bright and 
new-looking—expensive refinishing is never 
required. And this floor gives long wear 
under hard usage. 


non- 


Armstronc Cork Company, 


rmstron: 


Here People go Quietly 
About their Appointed Tasks 


Linoteum Drviston, 949 Liberty Street, Lancaster, 


slit 


for Every Floor in the House 
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A good way to install Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum as a permanent floor is to cement it 
down firmly over a layer of deadening felt. 
A floor laid in this modern way remains 
smooth, tight, and absolutely waterproof. 

If you are planning to build, or to lay 
new floors, architect, 
or any good linoleum merchant 
We shall 
be glad to send him data and specifications 
for laying. 

Our free book, “Business Floors,” con- 
tains photographs of installations, plates 
of colors and designs from which you can 
and directions for installation and 
Write for it. All 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 


consult your con- 
tractor, 


about Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


choose, 
care of linoleum floors. 


Pennsylvania. 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE “A" 
trademark on 


the burlap hack 


© Spick « and @ Span, 


igor 1 ical. bee oe cleaned with Old 
Dutch Cleanser. It leaves no greasy film 
to collect. dirt or show footmarks. This 
_-‘Ratural, soft, flaky cleanser quickly re- 
moves. all. the dirt and does not scratch 
a) injure” the surface. Contains no lye, 


at acid or hard grit. 


Old Dutch is economical because the flat, 


of surface with a small amount of work. 


ty Hiss 


A little Old Dutch goes a long way. Use 
it. for : all cleaning. 


‘thin, flaky particles clean a great amount 
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He Must of Used His Good Chink Sense, Because These Directions Conflicted Here and There, and Doughnuts Could Not of Been Made From All Three at Once 


MT chill of an autumn dawn five of us 
lidden away from the Arrowhead 
, bent on hurrying homeward such 
as lingered to feed a too-leisurely 
/om distant ranges. Four of us were 
“myself a mere collaborating guest. I had been told by Mrs. Lysander 
ngill that I ought to throw in with the boys for a day and see the kind of 
she squandered her money on. The cutting speech was uttered in the presence 
} as we started. Sandy Sawtelle confided to me at the first gate that the old 
one grand kidder; a body might think from her face that she was meaning 
t Tyler remarked that there was times when she even kidded herself 
oi it. The other two, Oliver and Fresno, stayed silent; but wore sad, 
|les down the valley road we began to work the benches and coulées, routing 
ares bearing the Arrowhead brand, bunching them and from time to time 
through casual gates onto the Arrowhead domain, the fences of which 
us. As we fared farther we turned the stragglers into fields not our own, to 

) as we came back. 


4 
: ILLUSTRATED 


By Harry | Leon V Wilson 


The dawn chill warmed to midday heat; a 
high sun beat upon us; dust and the sweetish 
tang of sage were in our nostrils. I began to lose 
interest in the adventure. It was work, and 
lacked variety. Cattle are irritating at best. 
After frantic rushes to escape us, back toward the hills which they knew as well as we 
did were no longer a good place for them, they bore the air, when at last headed home, 
of protesting they had meant all the time to go this way, signifying it with indignant 
shakings of the head as they ran; only fool men could have thought they wished to go 
another. The sameness of this behavior, the sameness of the tactics required to correct 
it, began to pall. 

And then in that blistering, dusty, sage-scented desert of ennui loomed a smiling 
oasis—Kulanche. The smallest possible cow town; but, after seven hours in the dust, 
jolted on a hard saddle by a cynically indifferent horse, promising all the essential 
refreshments of a metropolis. Thereupon I issued four cordial luncheon invitations, 
which were accepted with no polite pretense of hesitation or dubiety. A final band of 
recalcitrants were yelled through a convenient gateway, and care-free we jogged into the 
slumbering hamlet and presently relaxed at a table in the Good Eats Restaurant. It was 
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two o’clock, and we received the exclusive attention of the 
Chinese proprietor. He brought us each a bill of fare and 
awaited our commands. 

The novelty of this bill of fare—any bill of fare—pro- 
longed his wait. We had to study it minutely, item by 
item; we had to read and reread the four pages from 
chicken soup with rice to bread pudding, sauce diplomat, 
pondering over odd comestibles that would have enticed 
none of us except in print. At least four of us thus feasted 
imaginatively for so long that the Chinaman weakened 
and went back to his kitchen. 

I divined the warm emotion produced in my guests by 
this unwonted array of delicacies. The Arrowhead help 
feeds abundantly and wholesomely, no doubt, but on 
much the same stuff the year round. It cannot be denied 
that sameness marks the diet. Often I had felt sympa- 
thetic about this, and here was golden opportunity. Eyes 
glistened as they read of romantic allurements—fried 
chicken, mutton chops, pork chops, roast lamb, veal stew, 
corned-beef hash. These, naturally, would be vistas of 
ecstasy to unfortunates who day in and day out were 
compelled to eat beef—beef too lately butchered and too 
long fried. Small wonder they now hung in celestial throes 
of indecision. A heavenly latitude of choice was theirs. 
I felt their childlike delight as they would order novel 
foods. The eyes of Sandy Sawtelle already flew the gay 
banner of discovery, as one who has found his heart’s 
treasure, long lost in a wilderness. 

To the returned Chinaman he said, “I’ll have a nice 
fried steak!”’ 

In turn, each of my other guests said, flying the gay 
banner of discovery, as one who has recovered his heart’s 
treasure, long lost in a wilderness, “I guess I’ll take the 
same.”’ 

I was conscious of resentment. I had proffered a feast 
and been rebuffed. But they had been free men; or, if 
not, they were beef addicts beyond hope. So I said I, too, 
would take the same. And we had five fried steaks like 
those we had eaten for breakfast and like those we would 
eat for supper; and we had familiar fried potatoes and 
corn irom a can and coffee no worse than we were used to. 

The meal went forward with a subdued, almost formal 
gayety. We were, it is true, eating things we sanely ate 
from year’s end to year’s end; but we were amid festal 
surroundings dotted with exotic bills of fare, and this 
circumstance seemed to make an occasion. 


For dessert we took what I knew we would take—apple 
pie. It was a flat, pallid, soggy-crusted pie that had never 
even tried to be good. Detecting its lack of merit, I 
thought of something else. On a counter to the left as we 
entered the Good Eats had been a glass stand stacked. with 
doughnuts, massive, noble things, sparkling with a hoar- 
frost of sugar and shielded by a refulgent glass dome. A 
passing glance had meshed the image remotely back in my 
mind. It now came forward as I noted the pie’s defects of 
structure and composition—of body and soul. And I un- 
wittingly caused to ensue a tense moment, a moment of 


portents upheaving some vague but sinister crisis nearly” 


to the surface of what had been thus far an unflawed func- 
tion. True, this crisis never quite broke the surface; yet 
was I left in no doubt of its evil character—and all from a 
careless gesture of hospitality. I merely suggested dough- 
nuts with the second cup of coffee. 

Instantly I tingled with awareness that I had released 
hidden springs. Like a flame blown out, the careless 
speech of my guests was extinguished for a matter of ten 
living seconds. There fell a waiting hush, dire with 
forebodings. At last 

“Thanks! I wouldn’t wish none,” said Fresno. 

“Me neither,” said Oliver. 

The glance of each was on his plate, and the refusals 
were polite, yet grim of tone, clipped of syllable. Uneasily 
about to make a special proffer to Sandy Sawtelle, I was 
checked by his swift side glance from under lids that 
delicately quivered. There was the same quick look from 
Squat Tyler. To my reading, these looks urged me to drop 
all talk of doughnuts. The tension had become electric. 
Invisible filaments ran to me from each of the group; they 
became incandescent—or, rather, luminescent—with the 
veritable cold light that science seeks; light without heat, 
but none the less glowing. The eyes of each man were now 
severely confined to his plate. 

There are times with such men when the prankling jest 
is ill-advised. This was eloquently one. I abandoned 
doughnuts. I made no further use of the word. In fact 
Lkept still. Not until we were again in the open air—each 
man elaborately ignored that aquarium of doughnuts as 
we passed it—did the brook of our converse purl freely 
once more. The thing had been inexplicable. As we 


mounted and rode back over our road of the morning I 
wondered what particular fuse I had come near to lighting; 
what shattering explosion might have followed. The chief 


current had seemed to run between Fresno and 
Sandy Sawtelle and Squat Tyler had been but on: 
though poignantly concerned about results, B) 
doughnuts—how presumptively infertile of mys 
grave warnings sped by cold looks! Yet myst) 
here, and there existed but one source of light; a¢ 
was now glad to recall, that had never failed me, 
So it befell later in the Arrowhead living roo 
watchfully awaited the right moment to demanc 
Pettengill the precise sinister relations existing 
common doughnuts and her employes known resp 
as Oliver and Fresno. It is no good demanding a 
of the woman at any other than the right mome 
exactly right moment. One’s timing gear must | 
adjusted. Thus, I prepared a way by reciting { 
galley slaves, doomed to a monotony of fried beef 
upkeep, had nevertheless chosen fried beef {; 
luncheon from a teasing variety of other meats t 
would have thought must surely beguile them, 
My hostess retorted somewhat snappishly that 
her help what it wanted; and if it happened to w, 
three times a day, this should not startle parti 
outside who was used to living on thin soup ani 
puffs. Such parties should remember workers 
something that would give ’em a fair fight when { 
it between their teeth; also, that not a punche; 
place had imagination enough to think of anyth 
fried steak. The farthest one of ’em would ever , 
beef was ham and eggs, but it took one of th 
dreamers or poets to get that far. Yes, sir! 
“And by the way,”’ I began with gentle craft, “w 
this scandal about fe 
The woman eluded my wheedling approach wit 
chatter about something irrelevant.  Irritably 
from her a copy of the Breeders’ Gazette, she rem 
reading glasses, pulled viciously upon an afte 
cigarette and complained that imagination in th 
business couid be afforded only by them that toi 
like tatting or fancy embroidery to while away 
hour. Like this here lady-expert member of a} 
agriculture back East that now said cattle had t 
ment and appreciated courteous treatment. ; 
“Yes, sir! Read it there for yourself. She 
made all her help speak cheerily to the cows in th 
ing, and she also put in a music machine, and now 
(Continued on Page 100) 


Seems Like He Ain't Got an Idea Where This Sack is Except That it’s Kind of Between a Clump of Buck Brush and a Rock That are Close Together 


e with me 


2, sitting 


COPYRIGHT BY HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
President Harding Starting Out From the White House for an Early Sunday Morning Ride. 
Lieutenant Mathison, His Aide, Accompanied Him 


e got to be President for three more years. I’ve 
it this game through with my bare fists, stand 
Big of self-seekers, submit to this incessant criti- 
i.buse, hold this crowd away from the Treasury, 
dundred milli t h insatiabl 
Hundred million countrymen who are insatiable, 
ny motive impugned and every action miscon- 
ng got to go on being President, and you are 
th it. 

id I let them saw off this job on me? Why 
fuse the nomination, turn down the election, 
Jefore they could inaugurate me? What have I, 
baw-abiding citizen, ever done to deserve such 
? What did they pick.on me for? Why do the 
oeople hurrah for a candidate until election day 
/m the day after? What’s it all about, anyhow? 
jven a Chinaman’s chance, and I’m exactly the 
n I was when the people were yelling their heads 
praise and exaltation, and now I can’t tie my 
“even, without some section of the press and 
ing great offense at the manner and method of 
and becoming suspicious and abusive over the 


re the days when the presidential curve is at its 
S eparture from the fixed axis of presidential expec- 
pes, ambitions and realizations. Those are the 
( the cheers have changed to demands, when the 
ness of party politics is most apparent, when 
S put.on the screws for patronage and per- 
the boys come in for the loot, when the 
es the sickening discovery that hardly a 
s him, seeks him, salutes him or solicits him 
something, wants to use him, to exploit him, to 
yy by him, to cash in for himself regardless 
opular advantage or necessity. Those are the 
arrives at the crushing certainty that all 
blic office, all party policies, all individual 
of the Presidency by these who come to him 
the unvarying What is there in it for me? 
ed and mass conceptions are the same. 

igue is all off the Presidency before the first 
over, The glamour and glitter of it are gone, 


The President is down to brass tacks, and he has discovered 
that the brass tacks he is down to have a million points 
sticking up for him to step on. He finds that the mere 
labor of the job is incredibly severe, and that the worry 
and harassments of it are beyond belief, while the rewards 
seem to be none at all, save a few handclappings when he 
appears in public. It is at this period that we always hear 
the stories that the incumbent President does not desire 
reélection, that he will be glad when he is relieved of the 
burden, joyful when he can shed the mantle of power and 
go back to the peace of his humble home. It has always 
been so. It always will be so. 

Then, gradually, there comes a philosophy. In the 
second year the President has accustomed himself some- 
what to the harassments, and has, to some extent, at 
least, indurated himself against them; and he begins to 
realize what is the great, the exalted, the most important 
phase of the Presidency—of any presidency—of any chief 
executive position in the world—the power of decision. 
He, as President, has that power. His is the last and the 
deciding word. His last and deciding word is more potent 
than the last and deciding word of any other ruler, po- 
tentate, executive or governmental head whatsoever—any 
in the world—and that is the chief reward. 

He begins to reflect over those private declarations of 
his that he wouldn’t take the job again in any circum- 
stances. He begins to feel that, perhaps, it is quite a job 
after all, and that it will be the part of wisdom for him to 
await events. Furthermore, he gets the real political angle 
on the place, as a party man, which is that he, as President, 
is responsible for the Presidency—the Administration is 
his—and that he is not a free-will agent in the matter. 
If he is a failure he must take his licking because of that 
failure. If he is a success he deserves the reward of indorse- 
ment by the people. He cannot delegate his failures or 
avoid his rewards. 

So, after the first year or so, we hear little of this presi- 
dential determination to retire to private life at the end of 
his first term. Nothing, in fact. The presidential neck 
becomes adjusted to the presidential collar. The load 
increases or decreases, but he has greater skill in stowing 
it so that his progress along the road will be easier. He has 
located a good many of the ruts and the pitch holes and 
the grades. After all, man was made to labor, and out of a 
hundred million jobs in the United States his is the biggest 
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job, and he’ll do it 
the best he can. A 
year in the White 
House is a great 
readjuster of val- 
ues, a great clari- 
fier of vision, a 
great inculcator of 
philosophy. Four 
years work won- 
ders in dispelling 
the early gloom 
and despair. The 
viewpoint always 
changes. No Pres- 
ident in our gener- 
ation left the 
White House 
without regret. 
They may have 
said they were glad 
to go. They may 
have smiled in 
public over their 
relief, but their joy 
was purely exter- 
nal. Within, they 
were sorry to go. 

Wherefore, let 
us not take these 
stories too seri- 
ously that say that 
the cordial and 
kindly Harding is 
disgusted over his 
job, weary and 
worn over it, har- 
ried and harassed 
over it, and that 
he will be glad 
when it is done, 
and will not try to 
retain it- at the 
next election. Let 
us not place too 
much reliance in 
these statements 
constantly cropping out in the dispatches that such is the 
case. Let us forget them. Whatever the President may 
have said when depressed over the tribulations of his job— 
if he has said anything, as he probably has; every man 
cusses his job—may be set down as due to momentary 
vexation of spirit rather than to fixed determination of 
purpose. 

They are fleeting emanations. They are mere ripples on 
the stream. Indeed, in these days, along towards the end 
of the second year of the President’s occupation of the 
White House we detect a different note. 


Reaching the Hard-Boiled Stage 


FTEN, in these days, when he is exasperated by the 

political importunities of men who seek to use him for 
their own devious ends; rasped by the lack of consideration 
of his problems, obligations and responsibilities by his party 
fellows; irked by the rapacious and continuous pressure 
for patronage and perquisite; pulled this way and hauled 
that by predacious patriots who hold that what they want 
for themselves is the supreme issue of the hour; held up, 
harassed, harried and harangued—he says things, but he 
does not say that he is sick of the whole business and 
intends to quit after his term is over. 

Not at all. He probably hasn’t said a thing like that 
since last January or February. What he does now is to 
slam his fist down on his desk on occasions when the 
imposition is too great, and say: ‘‘No. I won’t do it. 
I will not be imposed on in this way. I’m getting hard- 
boiled.” 

And so he is, in some ways. Numerous insinuant persons 
have discovered that on various occasions. Numerous 
devious, artful and questionable persons,:relying on the 
widely advertised good nature, kindliness of heart, cordial- 
ity of manner and affability of temperament of the Presi- 
dent, have deviously, artfully and questionably approached 
him, and have discovered that he is not only getting hard- 
boiled but has been cooked full twenty minutes so far as 
they were concerned. Take that suave and plausible poli- 
tician who appeared in Washington a time back, and set 
himself up importantly and influentially as the personal 
representative of various personages who could profitably 
be represented, including the President. He did a good 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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HEN I 
read in 
the news- 


papers that the 
Turks had entered 
Smyrna and had 
celebrated their 
victory by burn- 
ing the Christian 
quarters and mas- 
Sacring men, 
women and chil- 
dren, according to 
the way of Islam, 
I thought of cer- 
tain people whom 
I had met there a 
year before, and 
wondered what 
agony they had 
suffered before 
their death, or 
what chance of es- 
cape had been 
theirs. 

There was Lieu- 
tenant Mazarakis, 
of the headquar- 
ters staff of the 
Greek army, who 
had been ex- 
tremely hospitable 
to me and taken 
me to dinner sev- 
eral times at his 
villa, a mile or 
more outside the 
city beyond the 
Turkish quarter. 
He had introduced 
me to his wife, a 
beautiful woman—rather too plump 
perhaps—approaching middle age, 
with two boys and two girls, ranging 
from fourteen years to five or six, 
adorably pretty, with their pale faces 
and black eyes, and charming in their 
behavior. The eldest girl, I remember, 
sang little songs with her mother, in 
Greek and French; and Lieutenant 
Mazarakis, nervously polite to me, 
desperately anxious to make a good 
impression on an Englishman who, as 
a writing man, might help the claims 
of Greece by friendly propaganda, 
was delighted by my sincere enjoy- 
ment of his family entertainment. 

It was when he was out of the room 
for a moment, fetching another bottle 
of sweet Greek wine, that his wife 
spoke to me in English, which the 
children did not understand. Turning 
round on her music stool she asked 
me a question with an anxiety that re- 
vealed a great fear in her soul. 

“Do you think my children are 
safe here?’’ After a moment’s pause 
she seemed to explain her fear. ‘‘My husband is so brave 
that he ignores all danger, but I am a coward for my little 
ones. Is Smyrna safe from the Turk?” 

I was startled, and a little confused. Even while she 
had been singing a French ballad, with her eldest girl’s 
hand on her shoulder, and two babies on the floor by her 
side, and a small boy like a Greek statuette sitting back 
in an armchair listening and watching with grave eyes— 
a beautiful group as I remember them now—I had been 
chilled by a subconscious sense of fear and some forebod- 
ing of horror. 

The Greek army held a line across Asia Minor, thirty 
miles inland from Smyrna. The Greek commander in 
chief, whom I had seen that morning in his headquarters 
on the sea front—an enormously fat old gentleman in a 
tight uniform with gold epaulets and a string of decora- 
tions—had expressed his confidence not only in the 
strength of his line but in the ability of his troops to sweep 
the Turks before them. . 

“‘T have merely to give the order,’’ he said, touching a 
piece of paper with his fat forefinger, ‘‘and the Greek 
army will advance as though on parade.” He reiterated 
that phrase with sonorous satisfaction. “‘As though on 
parade, sir! It is only international politics—the intrigues 
of France and Italy, who support the Turkish Nationalists 
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against the just claims of Greece—which prevents the 
immediate triumph of our arms.” 

A band was playing selections from Carmen outside the 
windows while the commander in chief gave me this 
audience. Everything seemed very merry and bright 
along the sea front of Smyrna, where the hot sunlight was 
dazzling on the white marble fronts of the rich Armenian 
quarter. Young staff officers of the Greek army, in waisted 
uniforms, with highly polished boots, laughed and chatted 
in the anteroom. A Greek gunboat—the Imbros—painted 
white, lay off the quay side, between a British battleship 
and an American cruiser. Smyrna seemed very safe under 
Greek domination. 

But behind the Turkish lines, thirty miles away, were 
resolute men, under a leader named Mustapha Kemal, 
who was a great diplomatist and a great soldier. He had, 
as I had seen in Moscow and Petrograd, agents accredited 
to Soviet Russia, obtaining money, arms and ammunition. 
His army was growing in power and discipline and fanati- 
eal faith. Every Turk in Constantinople was his supporter 
and fellow conspirator against the orders of a Sultan who 
was but the puppet and mouthpiece, they believed, of the 
Allied Powers. Mustapha Kemal had vowed to take 
Smyrna and to raise the whole Mohammedan world until 
the Crescent flew above its harbor. 
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comely } 
Lieutenan 
rakis turn 
and ask, 
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mense fea 
eyes I fe 
difficult to 
IT am thanl 
that I wa 
ful, and ni’ 
cere for }) 
band’s sak 

“T wor 
keep wor 
children hi 
were a G 
ficer whc 
sendthem 

At that moment her husbai 
back with his bottle of sweet 
wine. I think he saw the 
anguish in his wife’s eyes, thc 
tried to hide it by turning to hi 
again. 

“My wife is a little timid,” 
smiling and putting his hand 
shoulder. ‘Perhaps she has b 
ing you that she feels rather 
in Smyrna? I hope you r 
her. The alternative is Athe 
I cannot bear to be separati 
wife and bairns while I am s! 
here, perhaps for years.” 

“Athens is a charming p! 
answered. “The most beautil 
city, I think, in all Europe. ! 
feel happy if my family were 
if I were you.” | 

A slight shadow crossed his 
look of vexation, which he hid 
by a gay laugh. | 

“T thought I had convin 
that we hold Smyrna as sect 
the English have London. An¢ 
T love Athens, you must admit that Smyrna is not 
beauty. Even this villa is pretty good for a billet 
of war.” 

He glanced round the drawing-room, elegantly ft 
by its former owner and improved by Lieutenant 
rakis, who had brought from Athens some of | 
household treasures—ancient statuettes of Hern 
Aphrodite, found by himself in Thrace; some 
paintings, some exquisite rugs and hangings. 

I did not argue with him. I could not tell him ¢ 
that I had no faith at all in the power of the Gree 
to hold Smyrna. His flamboyant patriotism, | 
sionate hope that the spirit of ancient Greece had! 
ened in his race after more than a thousand jy 
sleep made all argument futile. | 

I merely smiled and raised my glass when he pou 
some of his sweet wine, and drank to the eternal fri 
between Greece and England. Then I said farew 
going out into the garden looked back and raised 
to this Greek family gathered in the doorway, ! 
which a yellow light came into the darkness. Ma 
was by the side of his wife, and she stood surrou! 
her four children—the two little ones holding he 
the eldest girl with her arm round her mother’s Wa 
small boy leaning his sleepy head against her arm. 
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verned it. 


member them like that; but the remembrance 
d by the thought of that night of horror when 
;came down to Smyrna and bayoneted women 
and tossed their bodies into the flaming 
their houses. 


Jer most what happened in those last hours to 
ith. In Athens and Constantinople and Myti- 
| other places of the Near East, I had heard 
‘of this lady, always under the title of ‘‘ Miss 


Smyrna,” as though she owned the place, or at 
I had no notion whether she was 
old, ugly or beautiful, but whenever her name 


tioned in casual conversation by British naval 
commercial travelers, army men, newspaper 


idents and others whom chance had taken to 
jor, it was always spoken with a smile and a 


dmiration. 


ader what my aunt thinks of the situation,” 
and of mine—young Gerald Tuck, flag lieuten- 


M.S. Dragon—as we sat one day in the Pera 
otel watching the parade of Armenians, Rus- 


| Turks outside the windows while we sipped 


and discussed the pro-Greek policy of the 


Jovernment, the troubles of ‘Tino’’ and the 


| 


activities of France and Italy. 
should your aunt think anything about it?’”’ 
and he surprised me by his answer, spoken 


himsical smile. 


she happens to be Miss Smith of Smyrna!”’ 


‘on earth is Miss Smith—apart from being your 


shed aunt?”’ I inquired. 
1 during the last week who has alluded to that 


“You’re about the 


4s lady as though she were equal in importance 
Itan.” 


important, in a way,” said Gerald; “though 
as her unworthy nephew, I shouldn’t say so. 


in doesn’t count for anything with the real fellows, 


ia. But Mustapha Kemal kisses the hand of my 
aunt, and there are lots of Turks who divide their 


: between the Prophet Mohammed and Miss 
3myrna. Surprised you don’t know her, old man!”’ 
{ confessed my blank ignorance of her personality 


sige Gerald Tuck gave me some enlightenment. 


| 


aother in Frank Street, Smyrna; 


slang way he began by saying she was a regular 
, and the pluckiest old thing in Asia Minor, but 


egeneralities he condescended to a few particulars. 


smith, it appeared, was the daughter of Old 
anean Smith, who, away back in early Victorian 
1 built up the biggest trade in the Near East— 
ierchandise, spices, rugs, every blessed thing, said 


uck, bought or sold between Venice and Persia. 


mtury ago he had established a big store in the 


ue de Pera—I must have passed it a score of 
a third in 
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Smyrna Refugees at the American Consulate. 


The Great Aqueduct of Smyrna. One of the Finest 
Remains of Greek Ascendancy in Asia 


In Smyrna she used her money to build schools for 
Christians and Turks, paid her teachers well, and at un- 
expected times came down from her. house in Burnabat— 
away in the hills—riding on a white camel, to see that the 
children were getting value for her money. A bit of a 
martinet? Well, a sort of Queen Victoria of the Near 
East. Nothing small about her, and with big ideas and a 
strong hand. Kind-hearted too, as I should find if I were 
ever hard up for. hospitality in Smyrna. 

During the war she had saved the Armenian and Greek 
communities in Smyrna from wholesale massacre, and had 
ridden out alone to the Turkish High Command to dress 
them down for the damnable cruelty of their treatment of 
the Christian minorities. It was owing to her influence, 
partly anyhow, that the massacres ceased. They knew 
she was a friend of the Turks when they behaved decently. 
That was the secret of her pull. Old Mediterranean Smith 
had been pro-Turk up to his eyebrows, and had spent 
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all his spare time hunting with Turkish pashas and 
entertaining them at Burnabat. As a young girl Miss 
Smith had been playmate with their children—among 
them Mustapha Kemal—and had taught them tennis 
and other English games in her father’s gardens. She’d 
hunted with them too, killed bears with them up in the 
hills, shown more courage than any of them. They 
called her The Rose of Burnabat in those early days, 
and now the sons of her father’s old friends gave her 
the title of The Aunt of Islam. 

“Of course,”’ said Gerald Tuck, “‘you’ve heard about 
her pluck that day the Greek army landed at Smyrna, 
after the defeat of the Turks in the Great War?” 

“Not a word,” I told him. 

He laughed and said, “ Don’t you read the papers?” 
and then agreed that I had been too busy writing chron- 
icles elsewhere at that time of rapid history making. 

There was an unresisted entry of the Greeks when 
their transports arrived off Smyrna. The balconies of 
all the Armenian houses were crowded with men and 
women waving handkerchiefs as the first Greek soldiers 
put off in boats for the landing stage, and at the open 
windows of the Grand Hotel Splendid Palace—what a 
name!—were British officers, Greek ladies, British and 
American correspondents, Red Cross women, and so 
on, all merry and bright. The Turks of Smyrna came 
out of their quarter, without enthusiasm—poor devils— 
but without fear. Some of them, the ordinary porters 
of the quays, helped to draw in the Greek boats. Shrill 
volleys of cheers and the clapping of hands resounded 
from all the balconies as the Greeks landed. Then, 
before the eyes of excited women and in the gaze of 
Christian children, the Greek soldiers started bayonet- 
ing the Turks and flinging their bodies into the sea. It 
was most deliberate and foul murder. It happened so 
quickly that no action could be taken by the com- 

manders of the British and American warships lying along- 
side the quays. It was a little old lady who took action 
first— Miss Smith, who had been standing on the steps of 
the Grand Hotel Splendid Palace. 

It was she who went down first, and alone, among the 
murdering Greeks. She wore a white dust coat over her 
dress, and brown riding boots, as she had come riding into 
Smyrna on her old white camel, and she carried a little 
whip, which she slashed over the face of a Greek soldier as 
he advanced with a bayonet, already dripping blood, 
against a cowering Turk. 

The little old lady called out something in Greek 
sharply and harshly, and the man halted a moment, star- 
ing at her with surprised somber eyes. But then he gave 
a shout and, raising his bayonet, advanced again towards 
his victim. Miss Smith stood between him and the Turk. 
She used her whip again, and slashed the man’s wrist so 
smartly that he gave a squeal of pain—he was only a boy— 
and dropped his 
rifle and bayonet. 
Miss Smith put 
her foot on his 
weapon and boxed 
his ears with a re- 
sounding whack, 
first on one side, 
then on the other. 

A group of Turk- 
ish women and 
children rushed 
towards her and 
took shelter be- 
hind her, pursued 
by Greeks whosaw 
red and were 
shouting and 
laughing in a 
beastlike way. 
They must have 
seen something in 
the character and 
spirit of Miss 
Smith which so- 
bered them. She 
stood with the 
Turkish children 
clinging to her 
skirts, with one 
handupraised, and 
though she was 
but a little frail 
old woman, she 
seemed to have a 
terrific dignity at 
that time. She 
spoke to the 
Greeks in their 
own tongue, and, 
as Gerald Tuck 
said, gave them 
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ERRICK looked at his watch. The two whispering 
waiters irritated him. 


“But she’s his secon’ wife, unnerstan’? Twenny 


years younger.” 
“Who's this bird Boxford?” 


“You know. Han’les deliv’ry auto Union Groc’ries.”’ 


“Go on!” 


“That’s him. Li’l’ black mustache. Whiteteeth. Laugh- 


ing. Hangs round the Majestic Bowling Alleys.” 

Later Merrick was to see the significance of this 
tag end of a scandalous conversation. At the mo- 
ment it served only to annoy. He decided to com- 
plain to the house committee about waiters who 
sniggered together in the dining room. 

It was twenty-five minutes past twelve, thus 
making Rocknall already twenty minutes late. 
Through the window he could see the gilded tower 
of the News Building where its editor and proprietor 
had his office. The tower shone with the ardors of 
the early June sun. 

Twenty-six minutes. 

Then flushed and beaming, red-skinned and red- 
haired, stout with the stoutness that defies calis- 
thenics, J. L. Rocknall hurried into the dining room 
of the Platt Run City Club. 

“Couldn’t help it, Gene. A molder of public 
opinion has his troubles the same as common folks. 
I spent five minutes trying to talk to my wife, and 
when they finally put the call through she wasn’t 
there. Then I ran into Old Man Kittleson, our 
venerable ’change editor, with a big cherry splash 
of Press Club Special Omelet on his weskit. The 
old man fixed me with his glittering eye and told 
me the story of a New Jersey gentleman who’d 
escaped from his grandchildren to elope for the fifth 
time. Then two little old ladies in black popped up 
out of nowhere at all. One of ’em wanted her son’s 
name kept out of a police-court story and the other 
was after some sort of a free ad. Gene, little old 
ladies in black are going to be my everlasting ruin! 
I can’t make ’em understand that Warrus is the 
managing editor and is running one half of the 
paper, and that down in the business office Simmons 
is running the other half and wouldn’t print a kind 
word about his own grandmother unless she paid 
him regular rates in advance. Well, I was almost 
inside the front doors here when a high-school civics 
teacher got a hammerlock and wouldn’t let me go 
till I’d told him all I knew about the eight-hour 
bill the News is pushing. So you see!” 

He settled back in the chair, radiating the glow 
of a man who has found life good. In spite of his 
choleric appearance J. L. was not a difficult person, 
but a most just, amiable and even-tempered gen- 
tleman, as Mrs. Rocknall Number One had testified, 
and as the three children by the first marriage and the 
present Mrs. Rocknall did testify. Through fifteen 
years he had charged Merrick with all the legal do- 
ings of the News, and during that time, for an aver- 
age of four days a week, the men had lunched and 
reasoned together. They had quarreled amicably 
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over everything worth quarreling about in the earth or the 
heaven above or the water under it. Yet in all only three 
serious disputes had risen between them: (1) on the com- 
ing of Wells’ New Republic; (2) on the purity of profes- 
sional baseball; and (3) for the last several years on 
the value of the modern American newspaper. 

So much for the enthusiastic but equable Rocknall and 
the always-under-perfect-control Merrick. 

But on this particular 
noon Merrick was not in 
his usual state of chilly 


“‘Lord,”? I Said, i": 
a Newspaper «: We 
Know How. Yel 


equilibrium. In New York a very close friend of t]] 
yer’s had tumbled into some newspaper publicity | 
agreeably facetious as it was unmerited. Even al 
as remote from the metropolis as the Platt Run Ne 
given a column to it. Merrick felt a blind need of re 
on the newspaper profession. Therefore, with the} 
of the radishes he exposed the case of his friend, anc) 
ing with a cold fire he cursed the modern newspap), 
its source and at its outlet cursed he it. 

“Hold on; why did he monkey with the buzz. 
demanded the editor of the News. ‘‘ Why didn’t hip 
the occasions of publicity, as a preacher mig 
Why did he start a liaison with a woman like that 

“Outside of the man and the woman invelved, 
business is it and whose business was it?”’ retorted M 

Laughter was the great social purge. Lau 
and their follies out of existence was the purifying i 
of the newspaper  % 

“Exactly,”’ agreed Merrick dryly. “Always pri 
you aren’t too busy laughing some wise man and} 
dom out of existence. You've forgotten, I suppos 
your newspapers killed Langley and his flying ma 

Rocknall side-stepped. The newspaper was 
science of the community. The great chords of 
vibrated in the newspaper. 2 

“You bet they do. It’s the greatest common di) 
the soul of the mob. Meaning that it isn’t love tha 
your cylinder presses go round; it’s hate and feat 
Tell them that Smith is a good man and doing 
you'll never sell a copy. But tell them that 
bad man and has lost all his money, and that 
whited sepulcher and up before the grand ju 
Brown has just broken his neck—fune} 
day, and that Robinson ——” a 

The page from the office appeared| 
side of the table. “Mr. Rocknall, sir,! 
Mr. Warrus from the News to see yo! 

The editor frowned. “Warrus?/ 
doesn’t he come in? Albert, fix up # 
chair and bring in a cup of black 

“Mr. Rocknall, sir, I told Mr. 
come in, but he said he wanted tos 
you privately.” 

Rocknall growled. “What does 
this place is anyhow? The Roman 
He crumpled his napkin and reje 
the table. “Well, old Pete Wa 
culiar genius. I give him a free hand 
mighty well by me. If he wants a close 
on the top of the Great Pyramid or down 
petl he can have it. Backinahurry, Gene. 1 
up some stingers, because I’m going to kn 
alleged arguments into little bits.’’ 

The managing editor was waiting in the 
face, that of a young man preternaturally ag 
held a strange look of suppression. At th 
Rocknall he jumped to his feet. 

“Something—is going to break. I dor 
whether you know it or not ——’”’ 

“Judging by the way you’ve started, I dont 
nS tie 
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ig suddenly closer Warrus laid a nervous white 
he older man’s forearm. “J..L., I'd give anything 
dy else was telling you this instead of me. But 
~ Check has just come in with a story he heard on 
. There’s a man named Boxford who drives one 
: xion Grocery delivery autos. The story is that 
r wife is suing him for divorce and has named your 
s respondent.” 

l’s head shot forward. Then he straightened up. 

acts?” 

ng definite.” 

;waiting at the county building for the papers?” 

tty.” 

he lawyers?”’ 

?’s on the phone and I’ve sent the Doctor and 
ey Malmuller out to do some special sleuthing. 
(eft town yesterday. Mrs. Boxford—I’m looking 
w. An hour ago at the station Rafferty saw your 
ein the Western Flyer.” 

k Jl opened his mouth as though to speak and then 
] 
4 you know what Tolrick and the Record will do 
h story. What do you want us to do?” 
1 Rocknall’s fingers straightened from the clenched 
poke calmly. “If I were a real newspaper man— 
+: big fellows—I’d tell you to play it up for all it’s 
’m not. Watch it. See what happens. If the 
‘/e filed put it under routine court news and sup- 
name of the corespondent. Wait. Call up Check. 
13 got anything new.” 
ie came back into the dining room still sturdy and 
yut when he spoke his voice seemed to have gone 
tiade Merrick think of water that has been boiled. 
4's ——” He stopped and drew the back of his 
2988 the forehead where little beads of sweat had 
i ““No—I guess I can’t bring myself to talk about it 
jt’s get out of this and walk.” 
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RONICLE in true scholarly fashion the complex 


ity that attended the Platt Run Divorce Sensa- 
Mr. Tolrick’s Record called it—would demand at 
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““Never Saw a Story Hang on the Way This Does,’’ Groaned Warrus. 


least a book. But for the casual student of this our 
civilization it may be considered as falling into three phases: 

1. The announcement of the divorce suit. 

2. Mrs. Boxford’s revelation of the comical pet names. 

3. The publication of the letters. 

The first stage lasted perhaps three days and, because of 
the various quaint angles of the affair, was telegraphed 
from coast to coast. The angles were quaint. Mrs. Rock- 
nall came of an old New England family cultured up to the 
nines, while “ Delivery-boy Boxford,’ as the New York 
Bulletin labeled him, wore baby-blue sleeve supporters, 
put scented pomade on his hair, and in his youth had been 


convicted, though with suspended sentence, for stealing an 
automobile tire. But the real kick to the story lay in the 
fact that, with his newspaper campaigns, his two books on 
municipal government, his niche in Who’s Who, “Editor 
Rocknall’’—New York Bulletin—was a national figure. 
The presence of Editor Rocknall in the story justified the 
telegraph tolls from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 

Yet it was the comical pet names, revealed to a reporter 
by Mrs. Boxford, that turned a rather commonplace hap- 
pening into a knockout. Mrs. Boxford had found an un- 
sent letter written by the amorous delivery boy and only 
imperfectly scrapped. She had discovered that the lovers 
were in the habit of giving themselves and their legal 
partners names from the Union Grocery vegetable 
list. Mrs. Rocknall was Lettuce Heart. Delivery-boy Box- 
ford—first name Arthur—was Artichokes Very Nice. Mrs. 
Boxford was Turnip Tops. But for red-faced, red-haired 
Editor Rocknall was reserved the crowning triumph of the 
nomenclature—Old Beethead. Old Beethead! 

Retold, the story of the vegetable lovers touched every 
hamlet in America and even leaped the barriers of lan- 
guage and ocean tosparkle in alien news prints. Then, to 
the great delight of everybody—or at least almost every- 
body—the New York Bulletin announced the publication 
of the letters written by Delivery-boy Boxford to the wife of 
Editor Rocknall. 

Why, and three times why, had Mrs. Rocknall saved 
those extraordinary missives? Or had she saved them? 
Were they stolen from her at Pinedale, where she had 
taken refuge with her ailing patrician mother, or did they 
reach the Bulletin by a different route? Merrick believed 
that she had returned them.to their inspired author, and 
that the delivery boy had pocketed an honest literary 
penny by selling them himself to the Bulletin. At any rate, 
there they were, almost forty in all; and in blocks of four, 
each block decorated with jolly line drawings, their publi- 
cation began in the Bulletin and its affiliated papers. 
Number one may be taken as a fair sample, including the 
orthography: 

Dearie Sweetie Lettus Heart: Well, yesterday I was going down 
to see my own L. H. when I see O. B. coming down the street. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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lapses of the mark, reparations 

tangles, political upheavals and 
general calamity howling, Germany has pursued 
astormy way. Every time I go there I find her 
in the throes of one of these upsets. Yet she not 
only persists but presents the astonishing paradox 
of apparently prospering whileshe despairs. Obvi- 
ously the republic seems to have as many eco- 
nomic lives as the traditional cat. How does she 
survive? What will the ultimate outcome be? 
What is the great mass of the people thinking 
about? 

These are the questions that even the most 
casual visitors to Germany are asking, and they 
are echoed by everyone who reads the news- 
papers. Like the puzzle of the panic-stricken 
mark, they almost baffle analysis. At best—or 
worst—you can only report what you see and 
hear, and let it go at that, convinced that the 
conviction of today, like a forecast of politics in 
China, will probably be discounted tomorrow. 

Despite tension in the Near East, the over- 
throw in Greece, the destructive by-products of 
self-determination in Austria, Hungary and on 
the Baltic, to say nothing of the commercial 
plight of France and England, Germany remains 
the vital sore spot of Europe and the key to Con- 
tinental stabilization. She enters significantly 
into any consideration of the three principal prob- 
lems that still confront civilization—namely, 
shortage of production, harassed international 
relations and the destruction of money and credit. 

You apply the phrase “destruction of money”’ 
to Germany with something of a smile, because 
her printing presses are turning out on an average 
5,600,000,000 marks a day. It is really a case of 
quantity output that threatens a paper shortage. 
Likewise, the prevailing currency famine in a 
money-ridden country is another bit of irony. 
But all inconsistencies are possible in the land 
of the Teuton today. The Germans have lost all 
confidence in the mark, which becomes more 
worthless all the time. Here you have one reason 
for the fiscal turmoil. This, however, is in pass- 
ing, as the whole mark question will be fully dealt with in 
the next article. The important fact to be remembered 
here is that Germany, with her vast industrial potentiali- 
ties, coupled with the acute necessity for economic self- 
preservation, must be reckoned with in any survey of this 
persistently distracted world. She remains what theatrical 
managers would call a headliner in the confused pageant 
of events. 

To get the picture of what is happening in Germany 
today you must swiftly visualize the Germany of a year 
ago. It will help to explain what might be called the riddle 
of her survival amid the tumult of tottering values. 

When I reached Berlin, early in June, 1921, the first 
decisive step in reparations had been registered. After 
waiting for two and a half years, Germany learned the 
financial price of her folly. The country was at once 
divided into two camps, one headed by Hugo Stinnes, who 
insisted that the indemnity was not only excessive but 
unpayable; the other sponsored by Chancellor Wirth, who 
maintained that it could be met. The plain truth of the 
matter is that Germany was in no mood to pay, although 
the sheriff was at the front door. 


Bisse ot revolutions, periodic col- 


The Vicissitudes of the Mark 


HEN, as now, thoughtful men who viewed the situation 

dispassionately were convinced that the reparations total 
was excessive and the system of payment in cash a menace 
to the normalization of Europe. The joke in the whole 
indemnity business all along has been that Germany’s 
capacity to pay has never been established, and until it is 
definitely fixed chaos is bound to reign. If less time had 
been spent in political capitalization of the indemnity issue 
and more attention devoted to a sound economic solution 
of it, all Europe would have been further advanced today. 

The moment Germany began to pay in cash her troubles 
started, because, as I have frequently pointed out in these 
columns, she had to buy dollars, francs and pounds with 
newly printed marks. This is what first put the mark on 
the toboggan. Reparations, however, are not entirely 
responsible for the slump. The Germans themselves, 
through mad speculation in it, have contributed largely 
to the debacle of their money. Cash indemnity payments 
gave them from the start a good reason to explain the 
acrobatics of the currency. Every time a payment fell due 
there has been a reparations crisis. This type of crisis, along 
with the abdications of King Constantine, the French 
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Hugo Stinnes, From a Painting by Richard Scholtz 


threats to invade Germany and the bickerings in the 
Balkans, constitutes the chronic sources of discord in a 
Europe still in the throes of the horrors of peace. 

A year ago Germany was on tiptoe over the outcome of 
the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. Wirth told me at the time 
that if Germany lost her rich mineral holdings there, not 
only would his government fall but a panic or worse would 
ensue. As a result of the decision handed down by the 
Executive Council of the League of Nations, Germany sur- 
rendered a part of Silesia. Yet the Wirth government did 
not fall, and the country went on about its business, and 
even had an industrial boom. I rehearse this episode 
merely to emphasize the point that too much significance 
should not be attached to the constantly recurring crises in 
Germany. 

When the Silesia loss became known the mark dropped 
to 263 to the dollar. Then there was a concrete cause, 
because the country viewed the loss of productive territory 
with dismay. Early in October of this year the mark 
crumbled to 3150 to the dollar with practically no provo- 
cation at all. France had made no new threat of invasion, 
the reparations installment had not fallen due, the profes- 
sional preyers on well-known politicians had temporarily 
gone out of business. It simply meant that the mark 
mongers were on the job, without regard to the results of 
their gambling. 

If I were asked to state the fundamental reason for the 
moral and financial let-down in Germany, and the principal 
menace to her future, I would say that it was largely due 
to the absence of patriotism among a considerable mass of 
the people. Whenever you find a country with a demoral- 
ized currency you also find a demoralized state of mind. 
You have only to look at Russia and Austria for further 
confirmation. It explains the orgy of mark manipulation, 
which has been nothing more or less than a phase of the 
so-called catastrophe policy devised to create disintegra- 
tion at home and terror abroad. The present depreciation 
of the mark is not justified by actual economic conditions, 
and—it is worth repeating—is largely due to speculative 
selling, partly inspired by political fears. It also illuminates 
the series of assassinations which have robbed the country 
of some of her most constructive officials, including Walter 
Rathenau and Matthias Erzberger. 

The murder of Rathenau will illustrate. Although he 
was an idealist, he was one of the few men whom I met in 
Germany last year with any sincere appreciation of the 
German financial obligations to France and Belgium. . 


I merely register another comme 
Germany as she is when I say the) 
too honest and too consistent for 
Nothing was gained by his ruthless reme| 
that it emphasized the well-known degj 
reactionaries for revenge. They are prec: 
the people who have discredited the mark; 
their sole purpose is to gratify selfish desi 
2conomic value of hate is, in the Ameri 
nacular, always a total loss. 

But German murder as a fine art, wher 
to the human being, pales alongside the} 
of the mark. In this desperate and de 
performance the German sense of abej 
revealed at its worst. The whole policy} 
less inflation—and Germany’s middle nar! 
is inflation—is without a parallel in , 
Europe since the fall of the French Direc: 
has not only practically destroyed thi 
national financial system but it has wroug) 
spread havoc and suffering among the p 
people themselves. Where a few profiteer} 
trialists and speculators have become ej 
the great mass of salaried persons now ¢ 
only a winter of discontent but the rea} 
their stamina. By that inevitable irony )j 
often makes the innocent bystander suff! 
salaried people are the only ones in Germ) 
are really paying any taxes. 


Wabbly Hands at the Helm 


{pt swollen fortunes are out of the k 
tax collector because a considerable pij 
them has been removed to England, i 
Switzerland and even France, and conveid 
real money. On the other hand, as y 
presently see, the German worker, andy 
I mean the artisan, is in a better position a 
class on whom he looked with envy and If 
tion before the war. It lies in the fact ja 
wages are automatically increased with ie 
in prices. 

Germany’s deficiency in patriotism—ai| 
without any standards to speak of—is 11 
by a corresponding lack of cohesion throughout 
Every time I go back I realize to a greater degreea 
nation has apparently learned a constructive lessco 
the Great War. Delay and compromise, abetted 7 
tics, continue to be the obstacles to progress. Alo 
the very moment that Hugo Stinnes concluded his ‘ 
arrangement with Senator de Lubursac for the rest 
of the devastated area of France, which made ex 
most cynical observers realize that at last sometlig 
accord was at hand, the British-Turkish imbroglif 
oped. It not only threatened the peace of Europe i 
another dent in an already battered Entente. i 
maintained that France had let her down in provid 
Turks with aid and comfort and in withdrawing fx 
Dardanelles in a crucial hour. 3 

No wonder the Germans became infected with @ 
ence to consequences. I am not exaggerating the sit 
when I say that the mood of millions of them, like t} 
of mind of a certain French king, is expressed int \ 
“ After us the deluge.’’ Knowing this, you can unds 
the nation-wide riot of extravagance, the debauch 
speculation and the crumbling of the fiscal structi?. 

Let us now take a look at the Germany I founca 
September, 1922. There is so much ground to co 
it will be possible to touch only the high spots. Pelé 
might be best to consider the republic in three 
that is, the political, the social and the economie. | 
take the political first. ; 

With nations, as with corporations, the same! 
mental rules obtain. This means that the personr, 
were, takes its cue from the top. The German !) 
ment today is about as weak, futile and footless a4 
gation as you could find anywhere in the world. P3 
Ebert is simply an unesthetic figurehead—he is } 
figure, for his girth increases all the time—while 
inet is irresolute and almost mediocre. It lost both 
and its purpose when Rathenau was killed. Lé 
mark, it is panicky. Bi 

With wabbly hands at the helm, it has natury 
lowed that the national course is uncertain. Fe 
to have clutched at the heart of nearly every ad 
and the principal fear is of offending the big in 
As a result, Germany is fast marching to a ¢ 
by what can only be called the privileged ¢ 
almost as copper-riveted as that exerted by 
perial order. How is this possible, you may 
illustrate with the all-important item of taxation. 
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y.te system of taxes and supertaxes has been 

or several years—theoretically the national 

saxed to the extent of 43 per cent—it consti- 

of the many jokes of present-day Germany. 
41 is that the machine devised to collect it is 
jyrerman in that it is complicated, unwieldy and 
somprehensible. The mechanism is imper- 
arstood even by the agencies created for its 
tion. Evasion is therefore easy and collec- 
xes inefficient. The government is drastic 
iould be lenient, and vice versa. My stenog- 


Zerlin told me that her income tax was taken 
t) source and she only received a net income 
ia@h. The government knew exactly what she 
i g and took its toll. No such exactions apply 
jyomes of the very rich, and they can wangle 

jeturns so that they escape lightly. 

eople in America wonder how and why so 
ij} Germans have been able to conserve their 
}, other countries. It is simply due to their 
‘ax dodgers. A highly informed Englishman, 
ved in Germany since the Armistice, made 
phation to me: 

»| the best proofs that the German business 
4g not paid its taxes, which the law lays down, 
ifs in a position to buy and sell freely, to enter 
téded foreign undertakings and has plenty of 
@r for investment. If German industry had 
e/xes which appear on paper it would be strug- 
»/ake both ends meet. Thus, while the work- 
|e official and all those with fixed incomes pay 
a) taxes, the trader, the manufacturer, the 
¢1 the speculator do not pay enough. 

ofer fruitful source of revenue which is at pres- 
niring into the pockets of the German manu- 
rind exporter, but which should fall to the 
nd is the large difference between the German 
pe and the foreign-sale price of goods. By the 
alystem of foreign-trade control the exporter 


no to the same thing. 
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is 


pelled to raise his price far. beyond what he orig- 
vied to charge, or to invoice in foreign currency, 


| aperprofit should obviously go to the state in the 
{substantial export duty, levied on a sliding scale 


he dollar rate.” 
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‘| Speculation in Currency 
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Mark manipulation affords 
, Jvery two or three months the government issues 
t/\rbidding exchange gambling, the introduction of 
dign currency or the exportation of marks. No one 
vay the slightest attention to these decrees, for 
1] ng mania, and with it a kindred squander mania, 


PHOTO. BY HENRI MANUEL 
The Marquis de Lubursac, Who Concluded the 
Reparations Pact With Stinnes 


whose principal business is to roll up expense accounts and 
do nothing. On one hand we are afraid of offending the 
sheriff who has camped on our premises, and on the other 
we frankly do not want to antagonize our big business 
interests, because these interests are vital to our future. 
If the Armies of Occupation were removed and a less 
drastic supervision established by the Allies, we could 
enforce our laws. With a huge reparations debt staring us 
in the face, both the government and the people naturally 
become indifferent.”’ 

Allied supervision, incidentally, does not supervise. 
When Germany made one of her chronic near-defaults on 
reparations payment last summer, what amounted to a 
technical control of German finance by the Reparations 
Commission was instituted. Instead of being relieved, the 
situation only got worse, because the mark went to what 
up to that time was its lowest ebb. 


Alanson B. Houghton, American Ambassador to Germany 


No man can study the German situation without 
realizing that stabilization of the mark, and with it 
fiscal order, cannot be achieved without a strong gov- 
ernment and a drastic house cleaning. The really 
efficient men in Germany shrink from public office 
because of a dread of assassins as well as of the vicissi- 
tudes of public life. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say that first and 
foremost among the essentials to normalization must 
be a balanced budget. A balanced budget, however, is 
as illusive a will-o’-the-wisp as a fixed value of the 
mark. Take a look at the German budget and your 
head reels with billions. 

For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1922, the deficit 
was 110,000,000,000 marks. This, I might add, when 
the mark was only about 200 to the dollar. While I was 
in Germany the budget figures for 1922-1923 were 
announced. The estimated total expenditures were 
350,000,000,000 marks, while the estimated revenue 
was only 114,000,000,000 marks. This makes the 
deficit for next year 236,000,000,000 marks. These 
figures were based on a mark that was worth consid- 
erably more than the current value at the time I 
write. Since 1,000,000,000 marks is a mere bagatelle 
today, the budget must continue to be increased by a 
whole new flock of zeros. Of course, 95 per cent of the 
German expenditures are to fulfill the conditions of the 
peace treaty. When Germans discuss the budget they 
say sadly, “Without indemnity we could almost make 
our budget balance.” 


Reparations in Kind 


HIS leads me to a vital matter affecting the fiscal, 
and with it the political, destiny of Germany, which 
might as well be disposed of here. In discussing the 
German situation it is impossible to get away from the 
reparations problem. In the preceding article, about 
Hugo Stinnes, I dealt with it in detail, so it is only neces- 
sary to say now that Germany will not be able to see 
financial daylight until the indemnity is reduced to her 
capacity to pay. The Stinnes-Lubursac agreement for 
reparations in kind and similar arrangements point the only 
intelligent way to a solution. If Germany can be relieved 
of periodical cash payments in foreign exchange, bought 
with a flood of new marks, there is no doubt that, with an 
honest and rigid collection of taxes, she can begin to make 
both ends meet. Reparations in kind will help to put the 
mark gambler out of business, because he will not be able 
to capitalize the mad scampering after dollars, franes and 
pounds every time a cash payment is due. 

In the face of the maelstrom that has paralyzed the 
money situation, one thing, however, seems certain—that 
is, as certain as any condition can be in Germany at this 
time. It is embodied in the answer to the oft-repeated 
question, ‘‘ Will 
the German Re- 
public endwe?’’ 
This reply, to 
quote the phrase- 
ology of the House 
of Commons, “isin 
the affirmative.” 

When the Ho- 
henzollern régime 
fell in that fateful 
November of 1918, 
and a republic was 
literally wished on 
Germany, thesud- 
den birth of de- 
mocracy was 
almost entirely 
due to war weari- 
ness. Anything 
was preferable to 
the hideous grind 
that only turned 
out defeat and 
misery. Unionism 
came to the fore 
and it has been 
the bulwark of re- 
publicanism ever 
since. For twelve 
months after the 
Armistice there 
was a_ lingering 
hope among the 
monarchists that 
the medal-and- 
brass-button era 
might be revived. 
The Kapp Putch 
of 1919, which was 
the last abortive 
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HEN H. Wade King- 
field went into the ad- 
vertising business for 


himself he had a clear idea of the 
kind of stenographer and typist 
he would need. Or rather, per- 
haps, he was sure of the kind he 
wouldn’t need. 

In his five years as a copy 
writer for the Atlantic Agency 
young Mr. Kingfield had come 
very little in contact with stenog- 
raphers and typists. He knew 
nothing to the discredit of any 
of the young women employed 
in the Atlantic Agency. He had 
heard gossip, and he had turned 
away from it as being cheap gos- 
sip. Yet, somehow, he had come 
to have in his mind, at the end 
of five years, a definite general- 
ization about stenographers and 
typists—to wit: 

The expert, reliable, intelli- 
gent women stenographers are 
not beautiful; they dress in 
black or some subdued material; 
they are inclined to be angular; 
they wear eyeglasses and main- 
tain a sort of myopic reserve; 
they put their hair up instead of 
leaving it on the hairdresser’s 
floor. 

All good-looking stenogra- 
phers are frivolous and flirta- 
tious; they are slaves of the 
powder puff and the lip stick, 
and they can’t keep their feet 
still when they hear cacopho- 
nousmusic; they are inaccurate, 
slovenly at the machine and 
possibly disloyal; at any rate 
they are enemies to office disci- 
pline and good work. 

H. Wade Kingfield knew as 
well as any man that generaliza- 
tions, besides being unfair, are 
usually untrue. The fact was, 
he hadn’t consciously drawn 
this dead line at all. It merely 
reflected mechanically all the 
driblets of cheap cynicism in the 
business world that had leaked 
into his ears during those years 
at the copy desk. It amounted 
to no more than what we call a 
hunch. “But people do follow 
hunches. Kingfield followed his. 

As a result of his first adver- 
tisement Kingfield faced, one 
Monday morning, a muster of 
eleven young women, five of 
whom were chewing gum. Being 
twenty-six years old, and hav- 
ing all the humorless severity 
that trails along with that age, 
H. Wade Kingfield led the five 
masticators to the door and in- 
vited them forth. That left six. 
Of the six, two were good-looking enough to be snapshotted 
for the Sunday papers. They followed the chicle specialists 
into the open air. That left four. Two of the four admitted 
to having just graduated a few nights before from a com- 
mercial college, and were looking for a nice young employer 
like Kingfield to practice on, Avaunt! This left two. One 
of the two was homelier and more angular than the other, 
and looked faded and had sad eyes and was the most all- 
around uncheerful person Kingfield had seen for months, 
She got the job. Her name was Hannah Mudge, 

Miss Mudge, whose age, though not essential, was self- 
advertised, started in on the hour to disprove Mr. King- 
field’s generalization. With a name like Hannah, she 
should have been the best speller that ever won the spelling 
bee in Rochester Lower Village. She ought to have known 
Webster’s Unabridged backwards and forwards and 
browsed in the Britannica merely for light reading. She 
should have been at the office ten minutes ahead of time; 
her desk should have been a model of upright order; and 
she should have executed Kingfield’s orders before he had 
time to mention them. 

That’s the way it should have been. As a matter of 
sober, undraped truth, Miss Hannah Mudge was a false 


“That Desk There is Ycurs, That Typewriter’s Yours, and if There is Anything You Think You'd Need 
to Make You More Comfortable Ask for It’’ 


alarm. She wasn’t even a brush fire. She was the decimal 
that used to represent the Russian ruble* before the 
muzhiks got tired of counting so much money and resorted 
to a currency of carrots and onions. She not only couldn’t 
spell but she didn’t want to, and she looked upon neatness 
and dispatch as symbols of a greedy commercial age that 
should be discouraged if not suppressed. Also, she had a 
bad temper. She flared up on the third Friday, when 
Kingfield quietly asked her to rewrite a letter instead of 
sending it out pale with erasures. 

“T guess you don’t need me any more, 
tartly. 

Kingfield had been thinking that since the first Monday. 
Being a new employer, he hadn’t known just how to 
express it. But this gave him a chance. 

“T agree with you,” he replied. 

Then there was a vacant chair. 

H. Wade Kingfield’s generalization had received a slight 
nudge, but he didn’t respond. He still felt that his office 
routine would be safe in the hands of a lady who had cul- 
tivated brains at the expense of a complexion. It didn’t 
occur to him that pretty red apples are sometimes flavor- 
ous; and that, on the contrary, many a wizened windfall 


” said Hannah 


is just what it looks jj 
He had heard that Bai} 
and West is West and 
twain shall meet. Ay 


there wouldn’t be any} 
Budapest. However - 
Mr. Kingfield trie 
along the same lines of 
traction. This time }\: 
was Parkin. Maybe} 
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didn’t last long enough} 
her given name on they 
memory. She came ij 
middle-aged look of t¢ 
termination, and she \y 
with a week’s wages in 
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come in for. She sta\ 
days, just long enouglt 
two important letters,|s 
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pective client over the ty 
and put two d’s in “alg 
ment.” She went awaye 
the impression of any 
sateen skirt freshened p 
ten cents’ worth of chy 
fume. H. Wade Kingfi | 
took thought and wrote 
classified advertisement) 
Wanted, Female. 
The next time it wen 
bad. Her name was Jcx, 
she was a vast improvee 
her two predecessors ly 
She was not gifted witd 
in face or figure, but ie 
loyal to her last breh 
last breath, however, | 
signs of being too long | 
The trouble with Miss J\ 
that she was willing tot 
thing, even to scrubli 
floor; but she needed} 
deal of time to do it ir!] 
field’s business was nog 
one that made great deri 
a stenographer, but Ml 
field had conservative! 
about it, such as it was.0 
his fetishes was that | 
should go out the same | 
it was dictated, and nog 
following Friday, if no } 
intervened. Miss Jones 
palpably loaf. She was} 
who wouldn’t think of) 
But she didn’t get ¥ 
done either. The mar! 
office next door asked Ii 
if he had installed a 
typewriter. Kingfield # 
he had installed a mii 
typist. So she went aw). 
There followed a pi 
four months when Kin 
the intervals when he wasn’t scurrying after Is 
formulating sales letters and plans, writing co 
his own letters direct on the typewriter, p 
employment situation sadly and wondered w 
had gone out of the world. He was forced to 
there were good stenographers somewhere; s 
them. Evidently those employers who had 
letting them go. Evidently, too, no more 
produced. The inventor had made a certain n 
then pettishly smashed the mold. 
Kingfield was discovering that it isn’t a 
what you pay; it’s a question of whom you 
willing to pay better than the going price. But t 
get him anywhere. They came and went like 
stopping at the floor of the Kingfield Agency le 
to hang up their hats and take them down aga it 
Of course, there were capable ordinary ste 
among them. .Some of them would have bee 
appointed to do the work of an employer wh 
flight of discourse began: ‘‘ Yours of the 16th ii 
and contents noted. In reply would say that we he 
invoice of the tenth but goods have not yet arrive: 
(Continucd on Page 50) 


‘AM CLAY was a good dresser. He had an in- 
inet for the proper thing in attire; and, being 
that business, the instinct had become culti- 
‘til it was an art. It was because of this guinea 
nd possibly the expensive cigars, that Hiram fell 
partnership in nearly half a million. 
all Mall is perhaps the most exclusive hotel in 
City, so you can understand that Hiram must 
ried some front when the room clerk relaxed 
o say: 
is a ticket for your location in the dining room; 
waiter will show you to a seat. I think you'll 
sable; it’s quiet—nice people.” 
is I have said, was a fastidious dresser; and by 
the mirror in his room had assured him that 
‘provement was out of the question dinner had 
4d to what might be called the halfway house. 
‘table to which the captain took Clay were three 
pposite Hiram sat a clergyman; on his left a 
e youngish man in evening clothes; on his right 
yf affairs, the type that dominates American 
3. 
advent, the scraping. back of the chair, had 
hiatus into the conversation of the three. Now 
vivified by the cleric who was astride his hobby 
ng with a smooth, gentle, earnest simplicity that 
she respectful attention of his companions. 
, studying the quaint, almost ascetic face, felt 
} speaker’s heart and soul were in his work, the 
(A. and the Boy Scout movement. A humorous 
flitted through his mind that perhaps the rev- 
itleman had designs upon the philanthropy of the 
jlutocrats he dined with. 
he serving of the coffee the clergyman, with a 
nir pertaining to the cloth, said: 
ejlemen, we are all strangers; but seemingly the 
ipanionship is not unpleasant. I would suggest 
othrough the formality of introducing ourselves.” 


He rubbed his thin, nervous hands together somewhat 
apologetically and smiled. ‘‘I am,’’ he continued, ‘‘the 
Reverend Doctor Gore, of the Christ Reformed Church 
of Harlan.” 

The three men bowed in acknowledgment of the con- 
fession and the man in evening clothes said, “I am D. C. 
Rowe. I live in Worcester, Massachusetts.” 

The minister’s forehead wrinkled. ‘“‘I knew some Rowes 
in that part of the country,’’ he said diffidently. ‘ Might 
I ask what business you are engaged in, sir?” 

“Father and I run a stock farm,” Rowe answered. 
“We breed standard trotting horses.” 

“Ah!” This was followed by a little cough, and Doctor 
Gore stirred the sugar in his coffee. 

Clay ran his eyes over the breeder of horses in a closer 
scrutiny—the plain pearl cuff links, tiny pearl studs, no 
visible watch chain. He absolutely yearned for closer ac- 
quaintanceship with this man who was possessed of a 
savoir-faire that suggested Harvard; that violated none of 
the canons of clothes, and yet bred trotting horses. 

Rowe, with a playful smile hovering about his lips, sub- 
mitted addenda. No doubt he had sensed the horrifying 
shock the reverend gentleman must have experienced with 
the knowledge that he was hobnobbing with a trotting- 
horse man. 

“We breed standard horses,’”’ Rowe was drawling, ‘‘ but 
we do not race them. We have half a dozen sires, chiefly 
Patchen strain—good, stout, honest stock, that; horses 
with hearts like lions; they’ll battle to the last stride. 
I love them; so does dad.” 

An angelic softness crept over the minister’s lean face. 
He extended a thin hand to Rowe, saying: 

“Well spoken, sir. A man who loves animals is a Chris- 
tian. I have, myself, a gentle old mare that I drive to a 
buggy, and no money would buy her, poor as I am.” 

**T’ve got a kennel of English bulldogs,”’ the heavy man 
interjected, displaying an unlooked-for humanity. “I 
darned near swept the board at Madison Square Garden 


. 


Money at All, for We Lose Nothing’’ 
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last year; carried off three firsts, a second in the novice 
puppy class Pardon me, sir,”’ he interrupted him- 
self; ‘‘when I get talking dogs I forget I’m alive. I’m 
Caspar Dorkins, president of the Eagle Industrial Insur- 
ance Company, South Orange, New Jersey.” 

It was Clay’s turn at bat, and Hiram, though only a 
high-salaried attaché, announced with seeming modesty 
that he was in the wholesale clothing business in Toronto; 
that his name was Hiram Clay. It wasn’t so much swank 
on his part as a desire to play out the game and let the 
other fellows do the guessing. 

There were curious little touches of magnificence about 
Clay; they were absolutely spontaneous. It seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for him to lug from a 
pocket a monogrammed leather case, and for the case to 
contain cigars that were invented for the purpose of help- 
ing Coal-Oil Johnny get rid of his money. 

The big man lighted one with an air that suggested 
habitual familiarity with regal weeds, and Rowe held the 
cigar under his nose like a rose. 

There’s a boatload of maxims—perhaps they are axioms 
for all I know—proving that endeavor is the fifth wheel. 
“Fate shapes our footsteps,” and so on. “There is a tide 
in the affairs of men,’”’ and so on; “Kismet,” ef al; and 
these little touches, the clothes, the cigars, were a magic 
carpet upon which Hiram sat on a journey to the romance 
or the reality of half a million. 

As the evening wore on individuals became eliminated, 
effaced themselves. First, the big president of the insur- 
ance company; later, the Reverend Doctor Gore, who, by 
a system of attrition, had brought Hiram into a rabid 
state of hatred against the Boy Scouts, the Y. M. C. A. 
and all good movements. Hiram had an ambition to cut 
some of his good clothes loose on the Boardwalk, put some 
of the other sartorial champions down for the count of ten. 

It was with a feeling of holy thankfulness that he heard 
the Reverend Doctor Gore declare that he must take 
himself away to the humble room he occupied in a humble 


t ‘Headquarters Declares That You Must Prove to Us Taat in Case You Had Lost This Bet You Could Have Made Good. It Isn’t a Question of 
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apartment. As to living in the Pall 
Mall—the doctor smiled tolerantly 
over this idea as advanced by 
Hiram. 

When the worthy divine had de- 
parted, Clay said: “It’s a spiritual 
night, isn’t it, Rowe? Let’s go up 
tomy room and hold aséance. I’ve 
brought a medium with me—all 
the way from Canada.” 

With a touch of Scotch, the floaty 
incense of cigars, the two men, seem- 
ingly attuned to each other’s way of 
thought, progressed miles down the 
turnpike of friendship, Clay’s big 
wardrobe trunk, with its holding of 
rich-textured suits, proving as at- 
tractive to Rowe as a cabinet of 
porcelain might to a devotee of ox- 
blood cups and bowls. 

Entirely invisible, on an apocry- 
phal alabaster Pallas, sat a gloomy 
bird chuckling sardonically, occa- 
sionally drawing the lean toes of a 
splay foot through a topknot. It was just one 
of Fate’s lieutenants watching things; and he 
knew of the half million that these little things, 
the clothes and cigars, were pinning to the 
coat tails of Hiram. 

The two men parted with arranged plans for 
the next day—butterfly plans, with a villainous 
scheme sworn to, cross-my-heart, to sidetrack 
the Boy Scout movement and to duck, if possible, the rev- 
erend crusader. It was ingratitude of the deepest dye, for it 
had been the cleric who had reunited Damon and Pythias. 

The bird clutched at the skull of Pallas to preserve his 
perch, from which he had nearly fallen in an exuberance of 
mirth over this. 

Next day was Friday. To have chronicled it as the 
thirteenth lunar spasm would have been a delightful 
accessory to the devilish thing that happened; but it was 
really a day celebrated in history as one of bedevilment, 
for it was the fifth of November, invented by Guy Fawkes. 
I’ll bet the bird on the bust of Pallas remembered this. 

Damon Rowe and Pythias Clay, having lunched, 
emerged from the side entrance of the Pall Mall; behind 
them scuttled a porter with two bags of golf clubs. As 
they waited for their taxi a big limousine swirled up to the 
walk, a negro chauffeur popped out, swung open the door, 
and a large, red-faced, well-dressed man emerged and 
waddled hurriedly into the hotel. 

“By hooky!’”’ And Rowe, placing a hand that trembled 
with excitement on Clay’s arm, asked, ‘‘ Did you see that 
man?” 

“Couldn’t very well miss him.” 

“Unless I’m mistaken,’”’ Rowe continued, “that is the 
man I saw in Worcester about a month ago. He cleaned 
up the pool rooms in that burg for two hundred thousand. 
That chap’s name was D. W. Moran, and they say he 
represents a big New York racing syndicate. Judge 
Kelly, of Worcester, who is a great friend of dad’s, was in on 
it—now he has bought up a lot of mortgages in our town.” 

The portly figure of Moran was now thrusting its way 
impetuously from the entrance, and Rowe declared, in an 
excited undertone, ‘‘That’s the man—that’s Moran! I'll 
speak to him.” 

Just as the big man reached his car Rowe said, “‘ Pardon 
me, sir, but didn’t I meet you at the Royal Hotel, in 
Worcester, a month ago? Aren’t you Mr. Moran?” 

“You might have,” Moran answered gruffly, eying the 
other with scerce-concealed suspicion. ‘‘I often go to Wor- 
cester; in fact, I get pretty well all over. Who are you?” 

“T am D. C. Rowe, a son of Mr. Rowe who owns the 
Mambrino Breeding Farm, and he is a great friend of 
Judge Kelly, who spoke very highly of you, sir.” 

Moran thrust out a big hand, saying, ‘I’ve heard of 
your father, and I’m glad to know any friend of Judge 
Kelly’s.” 

“And this gentleman,”’ 
Hiram Clay, of Toronto.” 

Moran eyed the golf clubs and asked, 
going or coming?” 

“For want of something more exciting,’’ Clay answered, 
““we were going out to the grass to shove the little peanut 
around.” 

Moran whisked his watch from his pocket, looked at it 


Rowe said, “‘is my friend Mr. 


“You fellows 


and exclaimed, “Damn it, time butts in always! I’ve 
never got a minute to myself.” 
“Just a second, Mr. Moran,” Rowe interjected. ‘‘If 


it’s—well, like the Worcester investment, I would like to 
cut in in a miodest way.” 

The big man frowned, drew a hand contemplatively 
across his heavy lips three times, then said: 

“Look here, Mr. Rowe, I guess you ain’t played the 
ponies much, or you’d know that to ask a betting com- 
missioner for information is like going to Rockefeller for a 
tip on oils. But as you’re a friend of Judge Kelly’s, it’s 
kind of different. If you two boys want to have a little 


pikin’ bet on the first 
race at Pimlico, scuttle 
along and put it down 
on Pitter-Patter—he’ll 
win. I’ve bet five thou- 
sand on him, and I’m 
just on my way to the 
club to collect when he 
goes across. You’ve got 
to hurry.” 

“T don’t know a 
bookie here,’’ Rowe an- 
: swered dejectedly; 
“and time we got asteer 
from one of the clerks 
inside we'd be too late.” 

This seemed to fluster 
the big man. He fiitted 
his watch in and out of 
his pocket as if asking 
its dial what he was to 
do. He tickled the gray 
hair at his temple with 
irritable fingers. “‘Ihate 
to half do a thing,” he exclaimed, 
“but I’ve got to get to the club 
quick! The next race is a nice 
aii? juicy melon. Here’’—he swung a 
sa! big hand toward the tonneau of 

ss the car—“‘you two fellows chuck 
your bats in the door of the hotel, 
pop into the car and I’ll seeif I can 
bulldoze the manager to let you into the club. If we’re too 
late for the first race you can get cigar money out of the 
second.” 

“Thanks awfully,” Clay said, grabbing the two bags 
and darting for the hotel door. 

In the tonneau Moran explained matters as they 
whizzed along the beach road to the south. 

“T ain’t never been in this clubhouse before,” he said. 
“Tt’s a branch of a syndicate of clubhouses scattered 
through the country. They’ve got a main office in Atlantic 
City, but business for the public is done at these clubhouses 
in the way of security from the police. I’ve been here a 
couple of days getting the lay of the land to be all set for 
wash day, and today the clotheslines’ll be full.” 

“There’s a big killing on then?’’ Rowe queried. 

Moran nodded his heavy head solemnly. 

““My people bet big money,”’ he declared, “‘and to feed 
it into the iron men at the course means their playing 
against themselves. My people’ve got horses that their 
form is known and they ain’t never long odds, so they 
most generally bet a hundred thousand.” 

“Whew-w-w!’’ The whistle was Hiram’s. 
T’ll tell the world!” 

“?Tain’t nothin’. Gates would flip you a coin for that 
much, and one of my men could buy out, cash on the nail, 
half a dozen Gateses. I’m trusting you two fellows,” 
Moran admonished, ‘“‘and don’t you ever repeat what you 
see today—if I can get you in. You don’t see in the 
papers headline stunts about John Ralston winning half a 
million, bustin’ the books and the like, because if it ever 
was published he’d fire his betting commissioner. It’s on 
the q. t.” 

The two men promised fervently to preserve a deadly 
silence. 

The limousine had now swirled up to a large, respectable- 
looking bungalow. 

““Come on—on the jump!’’ Moran commanded. 

It was an extraordinary bungalow, Clay discovered, 
the wide front door being protected by an iron grille such 
as he had seen in New York. 

When Moran pressed a button a small square of heavy 
plate glass swung open behind the iron grille and a black 
face appeared in the opening. Moran made a sign with his 
fingers, somewhat after the manner of curb brokers on 
Broad Street, and held to view a card. The door was 
opened, the colored porter came to the grille, looked at the 
card and drew a heavy bolt, swinging the grille open. 

“T am D. W. Moran,” the big man said, “‘a member 
of the Consolidated Turf Club; this is my membership 
card.” 

“Dis am foh one, sah,” the porter said, eying Clay and 
Rowe. 

“These are my friends—I’ll vouch for them; 
right.” 

‘?Scuse me, sah, it ain’t all right; it am not ’cordin’ to 
rules.” 

“Guess you’re right. But I’m in a devil of a hurry. 
I’ve got a bet down on the first race. Will you let me see 
the manager?” 

“Mos’ sartainly, sah. You-all jes’ stan’ heah an’ I’ll 
reques’ Mistah Steinah for to appeah.” 

In a few seconds the manager of the club, a striking- 
looking man of Semitic cast, approached, saying, ‘“ Well, 
gentlemen, what can I do for you?” 

“This is my membership ticket, Mr. Steiner. I’ve got a 
bet of five thousand on Pitter-Patter in the first race; it 


A Pasteboard Was Shoved 
Through the Wicket, Read: 
ing, “‘$288,000 to $144,000”" 


“Some bet, 


it’s all 


was laid uptown at the main office. I was afraidI¢ 
get down in time.” 
“Pitter-Patter won,’’ Steiner advised. 
Moran produced a pocketbook and exhibited ¢ 
which showed five thousand dollars bet on Pitter 
at even money—five thousand to five thousand— 
“Can I cash this here?” £ 
“T’ll have to call up headquarters first,” Steiner 
“Now, Mr. Steiner,’’ Moran continued, ‘I’m al 
of course, with my membership card; but I wis 
extend the courtesy of the club to these two frir 
mine for the afternoon. They are men of standing 
“Tt is unusual,” the manager said reflective 
under the circumstances there can be no harm in if 
turned to Clay and Rowe, adding, “You can ma 
use of the club for the afternoon, gentlemen. Mr. 
will write your names in the book as sponsor for yc 
Inside, Steiner went to a phone, and then retur 
the three men announced, “I called up headquarte 
Moran, and it is O. K. You can cash that ticket 
wicket.” 
As Moran was cashing his ticket Clay and Ro 
leisure to observe the room they were in. At one e 
was a blackboard on the wall, and a young m: 
writing in chalk from a slip of paper in his hand th 
against the names of the horses for the second rei 
dozen men stood about the room, or sat on lu} 
leather-upholstered chairs and lounges. A few pat 
of fair value hung upon the walls, and at the far e 
an officelike inclosure protected by a heavy wire 
such as is used by banks. Behind the cashier's 
inclosure Clay could see a heavy safe. In th} 
inclosure was the ticket writer, and behind him a ny 
in front of a desk upon which were half a dozen telej; 
Moran returned, holding in his hand two bundles | 
bank wrapped, each marked five thousand dollars! 
“Now, Mr. Steiner,’ he said, “‘could we haye & 
I’ve got some real business to do with you today,” | 
“Certainly,” the manager answered, and he 1 
the three men into a small room very richly furnish 
a mahogany table lay a writing pad, blank-check } 
and in the pigeonholes of a small cabinet were 
drafts, in fact all sorts of forms associated with tht 
ness of money. 
Moran, pulling a leather chair up to the table, cai 
tossed the ten thousand dollars on its surface. 
Hiram felt a thrill at this indifferent handling 
much wealth. He picked up one of the sheaves 01 
and riffled the end contemplatively. It was such ¢ 
money to be picked up without toil. 
Curiously Moran said: ‘Easy money, eh, sti 
You know, once upon a time I worked hard—work| 
the devil; and say, the other fellow always got t) 
zuma. I had the sweat and the toil, and peri 
dinner; but gad, the gilt-edged cake was on thé 
fellow’s table! I was a boob, a good, strong, husky 
He laughed bitterly, bit the end off a cigar with his 
teeth, shoved it between his lips aggressively and | 
it as if he were setting fire to Rome. Then he spat/ 
out now for the kale, the easy money; and you wa 
burn ’em up today, boys—that’s only a starter!” 
He dived a hand into a capacious inner pocket} 
coat and drew forth a code telegram, which he flé 
on the table; he swatted it heavily with his big har} 
“Four races,’’ he declared, “and when I’ve dor' 
’em their strong box will be like Mother Hubbard} 
board. I’ve got to get busy.” l 
Moran touched a button on the table, and wl 
door was opened by an attendant he said, “ Bring ¢ 
odds against the runners in the second race.” } 
In a few seconds the attendant placed a slip of) 
upon the table, standing as if waiting to hear somt 
ment; but Moran’s big hand waved the air, and hs 
“On your way, son.’ 
Moran compared the slip with the code telegin 
front of him. ‘‘That’s right,” he said presently; 
Earlocker. They’re laying even money against him 3 
they’re afraid of him. But this is one time that my? 
at the track’ll get two to one, for, you see, none | 
money I’m betting’ll get back to the track. Itllg 
the last.minute. I’m going to bet this ten thi 
Mister Earlocker’s nose.’ 4 
“Well, sir,” Clay said, “if you don’t mind : 
have a trifle on for myself, ” and Hiram drew fri 
pocket a purse that contained six express checks { 
hundred dollars each. Moran looked at the chec 
riously: 
“You've got to sign them; that won’t do F 
big man objected. “I’m working for other 
betting their money, and I don’t want a leak.” 
He unbuttoned his vest and from an inner pod 


oe 


= 


me run this.” q 
He handed five bills to Clay and five to Rov 

manding: “You follow me out to the ticket v 

Come on!” 


he same horse. Get me? 


ing over the leader’s shoulder, was surprised 
shalance of the contracting parties. 
on Parlocker,’’ Moran said in a lowered voice. 
ehind the wicket riffled the ends of the two 
ey, tossed them indifferently into an open tin 
4, and repeated the bet to the sheet writer who 
| the box; then with an indelible pencil he scrib- 
ioures on a card and thrust it to the bettor with 
|:pression on his face. 
}d Rowe each received a ticket for their five hun- 
the three men drifted to a corner of the room 
h they could scan the blackboard. 
was explaining: ‘Personally, I don’t like to mix 
ye money with the money of the owners. I’m 
undred-thousand-dollar bond to them.” 
| instant a well-modulated voice back in the office 
dent said, ‘‘That’s all, gentlemen. They’re off!” 
“less hush settled over 
+ the heavy Turkish 
|, have been the grassed 
{4a lonely valley at 
h there was no sound 
> click-click-clickety- 
telegraph machine as 
jeadas rasped in the 
e valley. 
eaned his heavy frame 
je wall, puffing indif- 
t a big black cigar; 
in’s finger tips were 
, tattoo against his 
;, nervous tension. 
1, the walls, away off 
2 in the southwest, 
yireds were galloping, 
1 the sweeping stride 
ies at the jumps, for 
,2eplechase. One bog- 
crash of the hoofs 
je bars of the jumps, 
wty thousand dollars 
biourned up. Clay felt 
yuld be held to an ac- 
t part of the losings; 
etting men didn’t 
i five hundred dol- 
gomparative stranger; 
satially aloan that had 
1 t upon him; the com- 
ree of the big free- 
(;;ommissioner had left 
aic clay in the latter’s 
e could feel the soles 
¢ ‘lammy; he was chew- 
d of his cigar into a 
r fragment. Ten or 
‘ars passed by, years 
n attendant slipped 
m the wired inclosure 
nd a piece of paper to 
g of the chalk, who had 
itng on a high stool, 
gThe boy glanced at it, 
‘and with a graceful 
i's slim arm ran a white 
cid the name of Ear- 


1, he’s won!’’ Hiram 


b man nodded his head 
y ; 
hr had written the fig- 
m! Op of the name Hou- 
d on Harlan. 
Tm was buzzing with 
)nhadrisen from their 
pace back and forth 
it down again, letting 
One, a slim, dark, 
in with a face like 
K ras cursing in a low, 
. It appeared from 
tue that Houdini, 
and jockey were 
tes for hell. 
y had cashed and were back in their little 
nmissioner tossed the money on the table. 
} something terrible about this certainty, it 
9 Clay. The big man sat there in his chair like 
ha, a god of events; one who had but to 
't his huge paw for bales of easy money. Work, 
| distasteful—petty things; grub and grub and 
1onths over the possibility of buying an ordi- 


ait for the last betting on this race,’’ Moran 
eople won’t plank the money down at the 


It was a full fifteen minutes before Moran, looking at 
his watch, touched the electric button, and when the 
attendant answered, asked for the prices on the third race. 
The slip before him, he said: “My boss, Jack Ralston, 
has Pampas in this race, and he’ll win. My instructions 
are to parlay the Pitter-Patter money on Earlocker, and 
all on Pampas; but he didn’t expect that Pampas’d be 
more than even money, and here he is 2 to 1. I guess the 
syndicate is springing the odds to get the money in. It’s 
a big field of two-year-olds and they figure that the 
favorite’ll go down. 

“Now I’m going to cut this twenty thousand in two 
and bet half of it. You two boys had better do the same, 
I think. Then if anything does happen—s’pose Pampas 
runs wide at the turn, or gets hung up in the webbing— 
we've still got a stake big enough to make a killing on the 
fourth race.” 
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There was a tantalizing wait—that is, to Hiram. He 
paced up and down the full-plushed rug, rubbing his thin 
hands together; stood at the window and watched the 
breakers rear their creamed crests and fall with sullen 
boom on the broad stretch of gleaming sand. He named 
them horses. There was Pampas far out in the deep blue, 
racing, racing, overtaking the steeds in front of him, 
smothering them one by one; and at the last, with a rush- 
ing sweep, the big wave, Pampas, crashed to the front and 
passed the wire, the strip of gleaming sand. His heart was 
pumping; he was riding the sea horses himself, urging 
them. 

He wiped perspiration from his damp forehead with a 
delicate linen handkerchief. His cigar had gone out, for- 
gotten. : 

The man who had brought the betting odds opened the 
door to announce indifferently, ‘Pampas got the third.” 

Hiram let out a yelp of joy, 
of relief. 

“You boys take the tickets 
and cash in,’’ Moran said. 
“Bring the money here, and 
we'll then play the last act; the 
fourth race is where the villain 
gets killed—get me?”’ 

“There you are,’’ Rowe an- 
nounced as he dumped on the 
table the sheaves of bank notes 
after the cashing in. “‘There’s 
thirty-four thousand dollars,” 
he added; ‘“‘leastwise, the cash- 
ier says so, but you’d better 
count it, Mr. Moran.” 

The big man rolled the bales 
of money over on the table as 
though they were rag dolls, look- 
ing at the bank band that bound 
them. 

“T guess it’s right,’’ he de- 
clared. “They can’t afford to 
cheat here. They figure they’ve 
got percentage enough in the 
game playing it on the level; 
and, by gad, they have! They 
shave the odds, and if they lay 
off any part of a big bet they 
get 5 per cent.” 

He rose heavily from his chair, 
saying, “I’m going to take a 
peep at the board—you two 
boys sit tight.’’ Presently he re- 
turned.. ‘It’s a three-cornered 
race,’ he announced. ‘‘My 
boss, Ralston’s got two in, Sir 
Barton and Billy Kelly. 
They’re coupled, of course, as 
anentry. Hilton’sstarting Mad 
Hatter, and the other starter is 
Sennings Park. The Ralston 
stable is 7 to 10, Mad Hatter 7 
to 5, and Sennings Park 4 to 1. 
We'll wait for the second bet- 
ting; then we’ll get busy.” 

Moran blinked his big eyes 
solemnly at Rowe and Clay, 
rubbed a fat hand down his ca- 
pacious paunch and yawned. 

“Gee!”’ he resumed. ‘‘ When 
I think of the days when I used 
to take a racing form and dope 
out what was going to win I 
chuckle. Gad, it was funny! 
The handbook man would come 
around at noon to the factory 
where I worked, and we’d pass 
over to him the grimy bills got 
by the sweat of our brows, and — 
mostly it was down on dead 
’uns—horses that was out there 
for an airing. I’m hornswog- 
gled if it wasn’t funny, the faith 
we had in the devilish thing.” 

His heavy hand slapped the 


At the Last, With a Rushing Sweep, the Big Wave, Pampas, Crashed to the Front and 
Passed the Wire, the Strip of Gleaming Sand 


Hiram rubbed his thin hands together in appreciation— 
he smiled. Surely he was in the protection of a Buddha, 
a dispenser of gifts. 

Moran, taking advice from his timepiece, said: ‘Rowe, 
you bet this ten thousand for me on Pampas to win, and 
then bet your five hundred, and let Clay do the same. 
You’ve got about three minutes before post time. But go 
now; I’llsit here. I saw a plunger, Dick Riley, watching 
every move I made out there last time.”’ 

When the two men returned with the betting tickets 
Moran advised, “We'll just sit here and let the crop grow; 
what Dick Riley doesn’t know won’t hurt him none.” 


telegram on the table in front 
ofhim. “ Here’s what’llromp,”’ 
he declared, “‘and when we get 
the second betting I’ll have the proof of it. The second bet- 
ting ought to be in now,” he added, touching the button. 
This time the attendant, having been tutored by his 
former trips, brought the slip with the last betting on. 
When he had gone Moran said: “The Ralston entry, 
Sir Barton and Billy Kelly, is 1 to 2; Mad Hatter is 2 to 1; 
and Sennings Park stands pat, 4 to 1. It’s Mad Hatter; 
the very betting would show it if the public wasn’t a big 
boob. Do you think that these big racing men can carry a 
stable on wind? Does the public feed their horses and 
pay their enormous training expenses? Not by a jugful! 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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that I decided I must fight Tom Cotter., At 

night the rock trains and the paving gangs were 
gone from the vast faces of the dam; only the 
steady thunder of the 
flumes went on, pouring 
mud and rock along its 
eraterlike summit. Then 
the heavy mountains grew 
nebulous and kind. The 
keen, beautiful beams of 
the searchlights leaped up, 
wavering in the high blue 
dark, fanning out, narrow- 
ing, crossing like swords of 
gods in battle, finding their 
focus; settling to isolate the 
dam, one looming island in 
a sea of night. And stars 
came out; and sometimes, 
then, the shift boss or the 
pit foreman, drifting along 
the flume, would sit with 
me and smoke a while and 
forget to call me Alice. 

Sometimes, then, my 
faith restored, I could sum- 
mon FEffie’s face and think 
long thoughts with her. 

But a man can’t stand 
always to be afraid; and so 
I scrawled a note, my teeth 
set hard, bearing heavily 
with the pencil to hold 
my purpose firm, and sent 
Ygnacio with it to the pit. 
The little fellow—he was 
eight years old and stunted 
like all his breed —swarmed 
cheerfully up to the high 
gangplank of the flume and 
trotted off. I saw the 
lanterns of the flume watch- 
men move to let him by. 
After a long time, in the 
distant cone of light that 
flooded Tom Cotter’s pit, 
the white stream of Tom 
Cotter’s monitor wagged 
curtly, O. K. 

And I sat down, shiver- 
ing in my wet oilskins, on 
the path at the top of the 
great upstream face, won- 
dering if it was I, Howard 
Pressley, who was going to 
fight a man. 

The dump, under the 
muddy cataract that beat 
down from the flume, was 
piling up. I shouted and 
my stolid brown Nacos at- 
tacked it with their long 
hooks, tugging at the rocks. 
It broke—outward, toward the face! A wild sluice ripped 
within inches of the path before we turned it. A wild 
thought hammered in my brain. Let it go! Let it all go! 

If it once broke over no man could stop it. It would cut 
the face like cheese, ripping down the long slope to the 
river, deepening, widening, grinding swiftly through this 
outer shell of earth and rock. 

How all the lights would dance: ‘Shut off! Shut off!”’ 
In all the pits the ponderous monitors would lift and 
swing, spilling their streams down the valley’s banks; in 
all the flumes the mud and rock would cease to flow, but it 
would be too late. 

The whole core of this man-made mountain was fluid 
clay. The face would crumble and collapse, the core burst 
out, gutting the dam to the bottom. 

In the American quarters up yonder on the mesa, in the 
native quarters across the valley, how lights would blaze, 
and then go dark! Far off the city would go dark and still. 
Tomorrow men would come to gaze on the vast wreck of 
six years’ work, but no man could blame me.: I had pro- 
tested that it was time to abandon this flume; and the 
shift boss had grinned at my fears, calling me Alice. 

But we turned it. The dump, melting, went grinding 
violently, safely into the bottomless core of clay; vanished. 

Ygnacio, returning, reported cheerfully, ‘‘He says it is 
well, sefior.”’ 

Imagine that! Ygnacio did not know I was going to 
fight a man. He squatted on his bare heels beside me and 


I: WAS in the small hours of a graveyard shift 


I Think I Never Saw the Hilis So Sweet, the Sky So Deep and Clear. 
or Minutes —I Shatl Never Know 


prompted me with questions concerning that fabulous 
country, the United States. I heard my voice, foolishly 
hoarse, shouting, telling the men to bring rock to guard the 
danger spot; urging them to haste before the dump should 
break again. Something cold ran down my face. Of course 
it was the fine spray of slime from the beating cataract, 
but it felt like sweat. 


iI 


NCE I had known a dream. Distance and space and 

color, the sweep of wide horizons, somehow calling! 
In Milo, Indiana, it had come to me. There was a vaga- 
bond who knew. 

A lean, brown fellow he was whose words were like the 
murmur of deep quiet water, the mark of far countries on 
him and in his eyesa dream. It wasin metoo; and form- 
less discontent became a longing, great and sweet and wild 
and—unattainable? 

Here, I remember, the day I came, it all seemed realized. 
Here were the mountains heaped green and blue under the 
sun; bronzed, careless white men and a country peopled 
with the strange, half-savage remnant of an ancient race; 
the dam itself, so big that I approached and crossed it 
without seeing it. I wondered why they were paving that 
tilted slope where rock trains shunted and tall flumes stood 
against the sky; but it didn’t occur to me that anything so 
big could itself be the work of man. I wondered where the 
dam was. 


How Long a Time Elapsed — Seconds 


Decembe, 


GAG DFS GC ER Nobody was much excited over my, 

@ O LAY ee I found the office and was delivered 4, 

sonage whose white side whiskers mold 

ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN STUART CURRY unhurried calmness, chewing gum. } 


“’Mph!’’said hi 
Report to Dune: 
morning.” 


“Who’s an 


“Mr. Duncan,’ 
rected, ‘‘is the de). 
intendent. Need), 
foreman on Nui 
flume.” 

“You understai 
know anything abit 
work?” 

“Well, Dune, 
Bunk in with Tor 
fourth house as yi 
Got any baggage‘ 

Thus early I lea 
a dump foreman jg 
thing. I was ha 
expected to own 
I wandered out, fir 
house, knocked. 3 
echoes answered. (if 
harder, but the eeje 
just as soon. : 

Silently the sul 
ued to scorch the) 
my neck. | 

Then, all at one: 
ing thing happex 
lady came along 2 
street; a lady yin 
fluffy and absuy 
delectably sma, 
hands, holding a 
sunshade, were 


rather well. 
I said, “I beg} 
dou —” an 
“Are you loon 
Tom Cotter?” — 
Her face was qu 
round, her voice! 
absurdly mater}l 
tralto. It made at 
like laughing. | 
“I’m supposed ) 
here,” I explaineci 
ously, “but ther | 
to be nobody hor, 
knocked and knoeld 
Oddly she mm 
“*«There’s no sort | 
knocking, and thal 
reasons: First, I’10 
same side of thedo: 


Wonderland was read so far from Milo, Indi 
wits were a little scattered, I admit. 
I demanded literally, ‘‘ You live here?” ; 
“Oh, no! That’s just a sort of thing that says 
mean cs | 
“Oh,” I said, coming to. “O-ho! Why, Frog Io 
how you have changed!” 


And the girl cried, dimpling, ‘“‘Why, Alice! Sa 
is you!” and I felt better and better about the br 
building dams. Funny, eh? Millions of people kix 
Alice, yet when two of them discover each other ie 
special and intimate coincidence. | 

With great presence of mind I told her, “Mi 
Howard: Pressley. I’m to be a—a dump fom 
understand.” 

“‘Mine’s Maring—Effie Maring. 
teacher.” F 

“*School-teacher !” si 

“But yes,” she assured me quaintly; “indeed W 
school. There are many white families here. Dit 
know?” ae 

“T mean,” I ventured, “they must be making « 
now than in my day. You look almost human!” 

She said with polite uncertainty, “Pardon?” 

There was a piquant, almost foreign accurac 
speech. 

Rather disconcerted, I asked her, ‘‘ You’re an Af 
aren’t you?” ; 


I’m the 3 


, es! Though I’ve not lived there much. My 
\in engineer, you know.” Wistfully, I thought, 
, “Do I not seem like an American girl?” 

a’t tell her how much more delightful she was 
mere American girl. I remember we laughed a 


rhe had gone I entered boldly, exploring. One 
| littered with untidy clothing and muddy boots, 
om Cotter’s; but I was not depressed. The 
aon of Effie Maring’s laughter lingered with me. 
room contained one bed, one chair, one table, 
y\se; but I was not depressed. 

‘os, warmer than gray, deeper than blue 
‘thing, going up and down the world with her 
uus father! How rich her memory must be! 
tink arrived on the neck of a native porter. I 
it, and that was when I really saw the dam. 
oking down, I could tell it was a dam because on 
oy water, on the other a dry cafion astonishingly 
H. it was not a wall, as I imagined all proper dams 
was simply a hill set crosswise in the valley, its 
sloping quite gently up stream and down—a hill 
hhrough the base that it seemed not very high at 
Viybe it was the towering bulk of mountains that 
dae; I was not hardened then to the scale of things. 
i, curious sort of hill; from end to end its summit 
ig and narrow crater filled with mud. 

she valley, in scarred pits in the mountain above 
é1 of the dam, were thin graceful plumes of water 
od and swung, sweetly blue in the hot sunlight. 
ember thinking of them as gracious plumes—the 


ht they were probably as big as fire hose. It 
as an ingenious way to build a dam—washing 
arial from the mountains to make a hill between 

ym each pit a slender line of wooden troughs ran 
the top of either face of the dam, and looking 
aw mud pouring from the ends of these. I saw it 


—_—— 


‘‘Just Glimpses. 


Porches With Vines, and Children Playing. 


pile up and break into the crater lake on top of the dam, 
while pygmies scurried for their lives. 

Then I saw trains that crawled on the sloping faces of 
the dam like toys that children drag with strings; I realized 
that those thin lines of troughs were the selfsame flumes 
that I had seen so great against the sky; and I stood there 
and dwindled, dwindled until I felt like something under 
the wrong end of a telescope. Mud! I had not known 
there could be so much mud. 

And going down toward the dam I came out suddenly 
on the brink of a monitor pit. 

Plume? A rushing, roaring column stood out from the 
black nose of an iron monster that squatted on a high 
rocky shelf, snouting up, across a vast amphitheater, a 
rumbling geyser of clay and rock. It touched a laminated 
ledge; I saw thick rock swell at the seams, burst, lift and 
go slithering, somersaulting down. Clay rolled after it, 
enveloped it, bore it on. Far below, at the mouth of the 
pit, half-naked brown pygmies poked and raked, guiding 
the flood into the flume. They were indifferent to the 
spectacle above them; even when the column swung 
roaring over their heads they did not look up. 

“My word!’’ I breathed. 

Gingerly I clambered down for a nearer view of the 
monster. Its body was a bowl at the end of a twenty-inch 
pipe line. Its tail, comically upreared, was a box filled 
with stone, plainly to balance the weight of its tremendous 
tapering snout. Its nose had a movable tip as thick as a 
man’s leg, controlled by a short bar in the hand of its 
master. The tip moved; smoothly the monster dipped and 
swung, impelled by the mighty kick of its own stream. 

“How do you do?”’ I offered civil greeting. 

How was I to know I stood on sternly forbidden ground? 
I thought the fellow had not heard, and I spoke again. 
With a giant whoosh of irritation the monster reared, lift- 
ing the stream away from the men below; its master 
turned on me a blue and sudden stare. 

“Well, who the hell let you in?” said he. 


Whimsically That I Knew I Had Been Mistaken 
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I wasn’t, you understand, exactly frightened; I admit I 
was confused. He was red and square and solid, with eyes 
curiously vivid in his immobile face. 

“Fascinating thing, this,’ I stammered. 
hard to control?” 

That touched the fellow, it seems, in his one vulnerable 
spot. 

“Handles like a kitten,’”’ he boasted. “Here! Want to 
feel?”’ 

“T’m—I’m afraid I don’t know how.” 

‘Just shove the trigger the way you want her to go.” 

I braced myself and gripped it. But there was no resist- 
ance, only a gentle trembling. The water, twisting 
smoothly from the muzzle, looked hard and still. I touched 
it; a little spray flew, but I could not penetrate the 
stream. It felt like warm ice. 

“Easy there! She’ll rip your finger nails off.” 

I snatched my hand away. Alarmingly a ripple passed 
out along the column and it began stealthily to swing 
toward me. Instinctively I thrust. The muzzle leaped; 
the monitor man, watchful, caught the trigger from me. 

“Allright. Try her again. Don’t jerk. Charley Lucas 
killed eight men that way last year. Reachin’ up for some 
clay and his foot slipped. Barrel came down on his arm 
and smashed it, and he lost his head and shoved her off 
into the gang. This same old girl right here. Go easy with 
her.” ; 

He stood back. Released, the old girl began to rise. 

“What’s the matter? Scared?” 

I set my teeth and gripped the bar. The stream was 
roaring at the rock; I held it there. Tremendous! 

“Reach up and git a little clay. You got to have a cer- 
tain amount to float your rock.” 

That was how Charley Lucas had slipped! 

“You do it,”’ I muttered. 

But he did not seem to hear and I was ashamed to 
say it again. I lifted the bar ever so little. The old girl 

(Continued on Page 90) 


“Ts it—is it 


Men in Shirt Sleeves and Suspenders,’’ She Said, Dimpling So 


the Nugents for 40 dollars a 

month and if I lasts out a 
whole year I get 200 dollars 
more at the end besides my 
wages—a bone-us they calls it. 
I will now describe the family. 
The missis is a dark kinda 
stoutish lady some place around 
thirty which ain’t no bad news 
because she won’t have no more birthday 
parties. Then they is her mother who looks 
kinda snoopish and I gotta idea one of my 
jobs is gonna be to shoo her outta the 
kitchen. Besides they is a coupla kids, one 
of them being about 61% years old and the 
other about half that size. Both is girls. I 
cannot describe Mr. Nugent one of the 
reasons being he ain’t here. He is outta 
town and will be back tomorrow to see 
the treasure I guess. Servant girls is al- 
ways treasures till they starts coming in 
the front way. 

I gotta nice room and the missis talks 
nice but new brooms comes clean and it is 
too early yet to say how she will satisfy me 
or not. I will give her a fair trial though 
on account of the bone-us which I hopes 


J ten 27—And here I is with 


ain’t the kind they is going to give the sol- She Points to Me and Says This is Linda and 
diers when their beards is seven feet long She is Our New Maid; Ain't She Got Funny Hair 


and snow white if ever. That’ll be about 

all tonight. Iis now going to my virtuous 

couch which is swell for hay and looks nice when wrote in 
a dairy. 

JUNE 28—Got up this morning at six. I set the alarm 
clock for half past but somebody’s fixed it so it will jazz 
at six no matter what you wants it to do. The missis is 
around, too, to show me things. Nothing much hap- 
pened except that I finds out that one of my jobs is to 
make them kids eat breakfast which is the way all kids 
is. They eat all the times only not at meal times so the 
missis says Linda you mussent let the children go and play 
until they eats all their breakfast and I says if they don’t 
eat no better than they is doing this morning they will be 
at the table all the time and they will never go out and 
play and I won’t never 
have the pleasure of 
washing no dishes, 
which is a kinda joke 
because I don’t really 
get no pleasure wash- 
ing no dishes believe 
me. 

Then I goes around 
cleaning the house 


I Shall Now 
Go Into the 
Arms of 
Morphine 
and Dream 
of Beinga 
Ice:Man’s 
Bride 
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which is a apartment with six rooms and the 

closet where I sleeps. They is some nice fur- 

niture and they is a talking machine outta 

which I may get some pleasure sometime 

if ever. The missis says Linda I’m a pill 

about my house and I likes to have it clean like driven 
snows. You know how children is and you will have to 
pick up after them all the time but they is sweet darlings 
and you will love them I’m sure. Yes, I says, maybe they 
is sweet kids but dirt is dirt no matter what kinda kid 
leaves it around, so the missis changes the subject and says 
they will have lamb chops for lunch and if I knows how 
to.grill lamb chops, which kinda makes me smile because 
you can’t go wrong with no lamb chops. It looks the same 
no matter what you do to it. 

Well, about nine o’clock the big kid whose name is 
Betty Ann and whose got more freckles than they is straws 
in a broom busts into the kitchen with about 
every kid on the block and she points to me 
and says this is Linda and she is our new 
maid; ain’t she got funny hair, which makes 
me kinda mad because they ain’t no joke about 
my hair which is real soft and wavy and 
besides I don’t like to be handed 
the oh-look like no new animal in 
no zoo. I tells them to beat it which 
they does with a broom in my 
hands. 

But my troubles ain’t over. The 
missis ma comes in and starts telling 
me something about cooking which 
even an upstairs Fifi would know. 
For a while I don’t say nothing she 
being a old lady but when she begins 
sniffing into the pots and pans and 
making crikital remarks my goat is 
got. 

Say I says do you know why I 
quits my last place. She just gives 
me the fish eye so I says well I was 
holding a can of hot grease in my 
hands when the old hen I was work- 
ing for comes into the kitchen and 
it makes me so nervous when peo- 
ple who ain’t got no business back 
here butts in that I got fidgety and 
splashed it all over her. How awful 
says the missis ma. Awful I comes 
back I’ll say it was. Were you fired, 


asks the a 
No, I tellse 
after two & 
couldn’t s'1 
way she was S(' 
from the pain | 
burns and I at 
make sure the o| ol 
get me I drops} 
was holding || 
takes a runnir, 
outta the kit) 
guess she thinks I’m cuckoo. Train ’em early if er 
motter. I shall now retire graceful-like and get 1 
for another day of grudgery. 

JUNE 29—First I must describe the missis eh} 
I did not describe when I described the rest of th! 
and I did not describe him because he was not he 
He is a tall thinnish guy but a merry old sole. Heit 
saying something funny. Lots of it goes over myé 
but he must be funny because he makes the mis 
and they been married going on eight years and be? 
it takes a regular Charlie Chapman to do that. 

Well, when Mister N sees me he says hello Lil 
how did you leave all the folks in Sweden he not 
that my real name is Belinda but I comes right t? 
says I didn’t leave them nothing but I maybe} oy 
gets my bone-us if ever and he says don’t you W 
will get it if you are alive and I ain’t gone and c| 
ruffed by that time. Don’t mind him says t 
always funny like that and don’t mean nothing i 
Let the girl be John she says and Linda you 
omelet, which I does and Mr. N tells me its t 
which I guess is his way of describing somethi 
guess me and the missis husband will get alon 
no man can be real bad who likes good cooki 
do anything else but. 

I kills the rest of the day massaging the fur 
bing the dust off the woodwork if any, pickin 
Ruth the little kid every time she falls down 
time she moves, shooing the Big Freckle outta th 
giving swimming lessons to the dishes and 
telephone between each dish. The missis 
phone like she got a agreement with the com 
let the earpiece stay on the hook.over 3 min ie 
and believe me she don’t break no agreements, 
she works the hellow racket. 

The first thing in the morning she calls up 
buys a lotta junk she ain’t never seen. Got ar 
she asks and of course the guy at the other ¢ 
what would he be doing with good eggs. Then 
to send over a coupla dozen of hen fruit jus 
tree which he does in the cold storidge I guess. 
the long-distance inarketing is done the miss! 
friend and gets a lotta scandal and then she 
other birds on the phone and tells them v 


news that she got from her friends while she was 
1em the news that she got from the first friend. 


{my and by listening which I cannot help the tele- 
sing so near the kitchen I get all the news and 


| right and maybe would be as good as Julia the 
vho caught a broke-down and had to go 
ital so I drops an old dish on the floor 
s|se the missis that if they is any breaking 


in ner she says to me Linda here is a 
ind you should go to the picture show 
|v yourself which I does and where I just 
)kfrom. The show was all about a poor 
rirl that married a rich guy and he leaves 
: giving her a swell beating. 
, have seventy-nine reasons 
vec marry arich man and 


ye eighty but I guess at that 
9 worse being beaten up by 
th jack than by a guy that 
nothing. Gee I’ve written 
nie dairy tonight and I ain’t 
i to say so I might as well 

go to my boudwoir which is 
hae to hang on a clothes 


4 0—Me and the missis cele- 
| x first run-in today like this. 
2s to me and says Linda I 
i; to have some friends for 
<1 1 have a nice apron and 
hl I want you should wear so 
s|p and says I am a kitchen 
1 and no flossy maid like you 
» movies and I don’t like them make-ups and be- 
ticinda silly to dress up like a horse and act like a 
when I is a plain servant girl I’ll tell the world. 
1, I won’t do it and then I does because the missis 
ard and me being so soft-hearted. Well, they is 
liies that comes and they says my lunch is fine 
ja compliment with no kick in it the food having 
9 ta cans for which I was in no ways responsible for 
yat in them and also what comes outta them. 
t, four plays a game called bridge which I don’t 
hing about except that it is played like this. One 
Lach passes out a lotta cards and when they gets a 
9 of them, one of the gang looks kinda hard at 

like she’s thinking heavy and says I got a cute 
jm at Cohen’s yesterday and the lady next to her 
) 2thing about a new hat she is going to buy maybe 
(a roll the old man for the jack which reminds 
r.dy that Mrs. Passazuz is talking about getting a 
eegree after which they all talks at once but once 


There is Mr. N. Sitting in the Kitchen 


in a while they throw cards down 
on the table. Its a funny kinda 
game, a bridge party being a whole 
lot like a party line. 

Well, after the crowd beats it the 
missis says to me Linda you served 
nice and you looked pretty in that 
cap and apron and I says yes but I 

i ain’t stuck on that part of the job 
, and besides I had to break a date 
with a nap this afternoon and I 
don’t like to break dates with naps 
no more than you like me to break 
plates and she says don’t worry you 
will get a lotta sleep a hundred 
years from now and I comes back 
and says yes and I will need every 
minute of it if I stays here much 
longer. Then the telephone which 
has been on a vacation for ten min- 
utes rings and its the missis hus- 
band and he is bringing a friend 
home for dinner. I see the missis 
looking kinda scared at me and I 
says never mind Mrs. N I wont quit 
this place till you are through with 
your dinner which makes her look 
like she is getting ready to pull a 
boo-hoo so I says I was only fooling 
and it ain’t her fault she has got a 
wretch for a husband and she says 
she will give him a peace of her 
mind and me a pair of stockings 
which don’t quite fit her and so I 
was Molly-fied. You bet I’m all in 
tonight and can hardly keep awake 
to write in my dairy. I’m coming, 
hay. 

JuLy 1—Nothing much doing to- 
day excepting that the ice-man who 
robs this side of the street is a fresh 
fish. Say I says to him this morning is that chunk of ice 
you just brung in here supposed to weigh fifty pounds when 
you takes it outta the stick-up wagon or when you gets it 
here? Who wants to know? he comesback. I does, I says 
haughty, because if it weighed 50 pounds when you took it 
outta the wagon you must have walked through the Sarah 
Desert on your way to this place. What do you care says 
he you don’t have to pay for it outta your five dollars a 
month. No I tells him but I don’t have to get no pay to 
shoo burglars outta the kitchen and if that piece of ice 
weighs 50 pounds then I weigh 200 at the leastest. Is that 
all you weigh, says he. I got half a mind to pick 
up the chunk of ice and bounce it off his bean, it 
was that small, honest, but in the nickle of time 
I remember I’m a lady even if I is a K. M. and 
tell him to get the devil outta the kitchen. So he 
goes away and I tells the missis and she says never 
mind Linda you don’t get nothing from no ice man 
these days excepting muddy feet. Afterwards the 
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man who brung the meat says to me kid when is your day 
off and I not liking his map says quick I would have to be 
off a long ways before I would spend my day off with you 
and he gets mad and says you is a fresh chicken and I says 
I know you don’t like no fresh things you don’t never bring 
none here if ever. 

I has no more fights the rest of the day and outside of 
breaking a butter dish nothing happened. I shall now 
pound the pillows and dream of my day off which is to- 
morrow so far as I know. 

JuLy 2—Not having no place in particular to go I hung 
around the house like a conductor taking street car rides 
on his vacation doing a lots of that and this with my ward- 
robes. In the afternoon I takes the baby out for a walk 
just for company’s sake. Believe me when I dresses up 
they ain’t no K. M. about me and in the park everybody 
thinks I’m a young matron out with her child and not no 
servant girl. Well we goes to the zoo where they is a cage 
with a lotta bears init. The kid has been pesty all the time 
and when she pipes the bares she starts bawling good. 
What do you want now, says I. Baby want bare, says she. 
Come on home you, says J but she flops on the ground and 
yells for a bare. So I has to lug her home and the missis 
says whats the matter and I says nothing only she wants a 
grizzly bare from outta the zoo and they wouldn’t give 
me none. Then old frosty face the missis ma butts in and 
says you should be ashamed Linda letting the baby cry so 
hard she is almost highsterical. What do you want I 
should do, I comes back, bust into the cage and steal a bare 
to keep the kid from bawling, besides where would you keep 
the bare, inmy room? You musta hit the child says frosty 
face or she wouldn’t be crying so hard. All right I says to 
the missis you can put a ad in the paper for a girl what is a 
animal trainer I’m through and I beats it to the room to 
pack up. In a couple a minutes the missis comes in and 
tells me not to mind the old lady and that I should stay 
and she will give me a waist she ain’t got no use for no 
more so I figures I’ll stay long enough anyways to get a 
months pay me being so broke that if dresses was selling 
for ten cents a dozen I couldn’t buy a button-hole on the 
installment plan. 

JULY 3—Nothing doing outside of work. 

JuLty 4—This being a holiday for everybody but only 
Tuesday for me I got up three meals instead of the usual 
two the missis husband being around the house all day. 
He was borned on the forth of July and this morning he 
says to me Linda all them firecrackers and things is because 
I was borned on the forth. Is that so says I then I, wisht 
you’d tell em to cut out the noise because it gets my goats. 
I can’t do that he says because it ain’t nice to butt into a 
country that wants to give me a celebration. Let Linda 
be says the missis and can that funny stuff of yours 

because she is anxious to get 
through with the dishes so she 
can tidy up the house, scrub the 
bathroom and take the baby out 
walking so with that I leaves the 
room in a angry walk because 
I do not like to be reminded of 
my duties as if they was a chanct 
to forget them if any. 


(Continued on Page 46) 


In a Minute He Comes in With a Chunk of Ice That is as Big as the Whole Box. In His Other Hand is a Big Bunch of Flowers Which He Gives Me 
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three banquet pictures framed over his 

desk. But this New York office is fairly 
papered with them—those flashlight photos of 
swallowtail affairs that look so much alike, with 
the distinguished speakers in the far distance and the 
nobodies looming large in the foreground. Dinner pictures 
are taken that way, probably, because the nobodies freely 
buy copies for framing and the distinguished speakers 
seldom do. 

This is the office of a red-headed, resolute Westerner 
who, some months ago, came to New York with a mission. 
The pictures are a carefully chosen collection, hung there 
to remind him of that mission. They are his Do It Now! 
Besides dinner and luncheon flashlights, there are pano- 
rama views of conventions, with hundreds of delegates and 
their wives pyramided on the City Hall steps. 

Each photo represents a separate organization formed 
at one time or another in a certain big industry, ostensibly 
to promote it, protect it, increase its teamwork, its pro- 
duction, its trade, do this and that thing for its betterment. 
Actually, it is a composite photograph of the orgy of 
organization through which our whole business world has 
been passing for ten years or more, and which reached its 
dizziest heights during the war. 

You must see the thing materialized in an exhibit like 
this to realize how they have multiplied—these associa- 
tions, committees, societies, councils, boards, federations, 
institutes, foundations, chambers of this, bureaus of 
that—leagues for everything under the sun. When we 
entered the war, organization had become a saturnalia on 
its own energy. When Uncle Sam stepped in and sug- 
gested or commanded still more organizations to help win 
the war it was whipped up to a tarantella. 


N tee: every business man has two or 


The Dead Wocd in Industry 


IG men, the fellows in those photographs—the indus- 

try’s executives, department heads and experts. Their 
time quickly runs into money. Every hour spent away 
from their desks or laboratories boosts the overhead, if it 
doesn’t slow down production. In the name of organiza- 
tion they have been eating thousands of dinners every 
year, traveling millions of miles, spending centuries of time 
conferring, testifying, investigating, reporting. Organiza- 
tions in that particular industry have become so numerous 
that they are stepping on one another’s toes, fighting jeal- 
ously for the privilege of doing the same job, and bringing 
in the same recommendations. Generally, nothing is done 
about the recommendations after they are brought in. 
But something has to be done about the expense bills, and 
the industry pays them. 

Taking the orgy out of organization in this single in- 
dustry will cost pretty close to $500,000 before the job is 
finished. It will cost the Western gentleman personally 
$25,000 a year to leave his own business while he tries to 
bring some organization and order out of overorganization. 

“Hit the time-marking, dues-collecting, me-too associa- 
tion that invades the field covered by other organizations 
or serves no useful purpose at all,’’ said more than one 
organization man when told that this article was to be 
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written. ‘‘There are too many organizations of the wrong 
kind. But don’t forget that good organizations are more 
necessary than ever.” 

To illustrate the difference between necessary and un- 
necessary organizations, the president of a manufacturing 
corporation who was elected to carry it through the de- 
pression told how he had saved his company something 
over $10,000 by cutting off its membership in organiza- 
tions that cost anywhere from $100 to $1000 a year and 
did nothing for the money; associations to promote trade, 
push legislation, obtain publicity, plant propaganda, make 
economic researches and many other things that sounded 
well on paper; good things for the company and the 
industry, if they could be done. His decision in each case 
was made simply enough. Taking the original stated 
purpose of the organization, and measuring it by what had 
actually been done for the money his company subscribed, 
he lopped off the organizations that had shown no results. 
And when he had lopped off these superfluous organiza- 
tions he found that an efficient trade association was one 
of his company’s greatest needs. 

That concern has two different products, both hampered 
by what he calls insolvent competition. Besides large 
manufacturers like his own company, there are many 
small manufacturers constantly cropping up. Even a 
workman with a little experience and money can become 
a manufacturer. Saving or borrowing a couple thousand 
dollars, and buying some secondhand equipment, he begins 
turning out goods in a small way, perhaps with raw ma- 
terial obtained on credit. 

The industry making one of these products has a strong 
association. The new manufacturer begins turning out a 
certain staple article that is selling everywhere for thirty 
cents a pound, factory price. His line of least resistance is 
to sell it for less—say, twenty-five cents. If he lasts long 
enough to acquire experience, learning through production 
costs, he will discover that he is losing money, because it 
cannot be made to yield a profit at that price. A year or 
more may pass before he learns that certain cost items are 
being overlooked—taxes, insurance, depreciation, interest 
on capital, and the like. They seem trifling expenses— 
until they pile up and throw him into bankruptcy. Unless 
he takes them into account he will surely fail. 

“ And muddy the water for everybody else while he is in 
business,’’ as this executive puts it. “In the end the public 
pays for all such failures.” : 

The association meets that problem with a staff of 
high-caliber field experts. A new manufacturer crops up 
in a small way and begins muddying the water. One of 
the field experts drops in and has a talk with him. 

“T see you're selling glazed 20’s at twenty-five cents a 
pound,” he says. ‘‘That is lower than any member of our 
association can make them. If you are turning a profit at 
that price, you’re right and they’re wrong, and it’s up to 
them to find out where their manufacturing costs are too 
high and bring them down, But are you sure you make 
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money? What sort of system have } 
keeping track of costs?”’ 

The new manufacturer may have n¢) 
at all, roughly adding up what he 
materials, wages, rent and other out 
expenses. He may think costs are his own afi 
refuse to discuss them. 

“Then maybe you can show me what’s wrong wh 
cost figures,’ the visitor goes on, spreading out si 
sheets. They are figures relating to these very gli 
reported to the association by experienced manuf; 
each identified by a letter or number. “This maj} 
costs are so and so; is that more or less than yo 

Item by item they go over materials, wages an¢ 
cost factors. The new manufacturer, keeping his) 
figures to himself, sees that these other fellows art 
no higher wages than he is, no higher prices for ma 
maybe less. Then they go on into the minor-cos 
that he has overlooked. To his astonishment, the): 
gate several cents a pound on that product, so! 
manufacturing cost is a cent or two above his selli) 
If he sees the significance of these hidden factor) 
change his whole business policy, making the ai 
between success and failure. With association wor 
kind, nobody orders him to do anything, or even a 
He is simply given information upon which he} 
better. business policy himself. 


The Professional Organizer — 


OW, in the industry making that corporatio) 

product there is no such association. The li 
manufacturer blindly goes his way, headed for ban 
and his bigger and older competitors hasten ma 
cutting prices themselves. Efforts have repeate| 
made to form an association,-but the time has ni 
the industry must still learn, through hard experi 
need for getting together. 

Sooner or later the time comes when an aa 
formed to deal with such trade problems. The anv 
are set as low as possible to attract members an! 
suspicious manufacturers. The new organizatio 
with a definite object—to go out and clean up actl 
troubles. For several years funds are spent in w 
shows splendid results. Manufacturers grow ent! 
about the possibilities of organization. Dues ar 
tarily increased, the work extended, the associati! 
larger staff and perhaps opens elaborate offices in | 
New York or Washington. Thus far a homemade 
tion, run by the enthusiasm and personal effor| 
trade’s leaders, dealing with real tribulations. | 

The professional organizer hears about it and is} 
to see opportunities. A professional organizer nil 
in ten is a lawyer. Forming an association t0 | 
salaried job for himself comes as naturally to as 
lawyer as organizing a new charity does to the uns! 
parson. He comes—not singly, but in numbe) 
suggestions that other associations be formed. 4 
of get-together has done so much for the manu 
why not organize the wholesaler, the retailer, the 
- (Continued on Page 120) 
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rift in the relations be- 
n President Taft and ex- 
jjident Roosevelt was 
when Mr. Taft finished 
mural address March 4, 
‘ose observers wondered 
sevelt broke all precedent by going to the Penn- 
Ytation direct from the Senate Chamber instead 
back to the White House and receiving along 
the plaudits and cheers of the spectators who 
ie blizzard to cheer the incoming and outgoing 


3. 
aber one of the Chicago Record staff saying, “It 
been cold outside, but Theodore must have been 
: about something to forgo the cheers of Penn- 


jort that Colonel Roosevelt was in a hurry to 
‘rica hardly held water, as half or three-quarters 
> delay in reaching New York would make little 
| in his plans. He could have taken the next 
hey run almost hourly between Washington and 


4 new President takes the helm he is beset by 
ars and their congressional backers. For each 
\goes away with a certificate of office ten are 
ted and unhappy. They form a knockers’ union 
ze to find flaws in every act of the new executive. 
nize to get square at the next election. 
*t had more than his allotted share of disgruntled 
} looking for his scalp. To some extent he was to 
he was rather too good-natured and held out 
|t were doomed to disappointment. Many of 
| camped on his trail and threw their strength to 
\toosevelt, always a popular figure with a big 
He—Roosevelt—was especially strong with 
men just coming to manhood eager to cast their 
for the red-blooded Roosevelt. 
i ever know a young fellow whose pulse did not 
/s when he read of exploits with the gun? Roose- 
be his hero and idol. 


any man who can gather one thousand enthu- 
ang men who believe in his sincerity and scat- 
Jughout the forty-eight states, can be nominated 
asidency if he has the quality of leadership, and 
shad that to a marked degree. Tens of thousands 
1 men were ready to follow 
yhere. Early in 1912 he told 
{a vault full of letters from 
é2ws anxious to have him run 
esidency. 

Roosevelt was fortunate in 
veral devoted followers who 
|. from their hearts to their 
oks. Conspicuous among 
(2 Frank A. Munsey, with a 
‘and a string of newspapers 
zines; George W. Perkins, 
i rgy, resourcefulness and the 
ect of a Morgan partnership; 
1d Pinchot. 

} them was in love with Presi- 
They pleaded with Roose- 
{ 


nounce himself a candidate 
ular Republican nomination 
Te was reluctant to do so, as 
n in his letter of January 16, 
Ir. Munsey. 
i. Follette was in the field 
mination with several West- 
backing him, but collapsed 
i while delivering a speech in 
iia, February 2, 1912, put- 
nut of the running definitely. 
is followers turned to Roose- 
v thim a big lead in opposition 


¥: 

of Colonel Roosevelt’s letter 
li7 16, 1912, to Mr. Munsey 
en the Chicago Evening Post. 
m as follows: 


January 31, 1912. 
end: The Chicago Eve- 
e was taken from a let- 
ds of Governor Osborn 
ven to Mr. Shaffer and 
came from New York. 
you sent him a copy of a 
(to Frank Munsey—don’t 
, as it might hit a “‘work- 
” man. 

id you are drifting on a 
ek, my dear friend. The 
ow your name will be 


agree with you, 


public. 


to my own interests in the matter, 
purely from the public etandpoint. 


letter? 
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Personal Recollections Our 
Presidents H. H. Kohlsaat 


used at the primaries and there will be an 
active fight for delegates between you and 
Taft. The La Follette people are sore to 
the bone because of the shift to you, 
and your position of acceptance “‘if 
the people demand it.” 

I know you don’t want the nomi- 
nation, but something must be 
done to keep from smashing every- 
thing in sight. 

Do you remember the Hanna 
episode of eight years ago this 
month—how all the disappointed 
office-seekers and notoriety- 
seekers said you were a failure 
and could not be elected? 

Now I love your little finger 
more than Taft’s 350 pounds, but 
it seems to me that these people 
are putting you in a position of 
unfairness. 

You see I am still ‘the brutal 


friend.” Yours faithfully, 
H. H. KouLsAArt. 


HONORABLE THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
The Outlook, 
New York City. 


On February fifth he replied as follows: 


THE OUTLOOK 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Office of February 5, 1912. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Dear H.H.: You are always a friend, you are not brutal, 
and I want you to speak frankly; but as to this question, 
I do not agree with you. I was very indignant that that 
letter was made public. In it, however, I stated my full 
and exact position. 

I am not in the least concerned with whether either Taft 
or La Follette is sore, and honestly I am not giving one 
thought to my own interests in the matter. I am trying 
to look at it purely from the public standpoint. Have you 


Te Outlook 


287 Feurth Avenue 


New York 
Office of 


Theodore Roosevelt 


February 5th, 1912, 


Dear H. He: 
You are slwaye a friend, you are not brutal, end‘I want 


you to speak frankly; but as to this question, I do not peredshy 


I am not in the least concerned with whether either Taft or 


La Follette is sore, and Honestly I aa not giving one thought 


Have you seen all the 
If not, I will seni it to you. 
Faithfully yours, 
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HE. H. Kohleaat, Esq.,. 
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Chicagce, Ill. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


I was very indignant that that letter was made 


In it, however, I etated my full end exact pesition. 


I am trying to look at it 


seen all the letter? If not, I will 
send it to you. Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


H. H. KoOuLsAAt, EsqQ., 
The Chicago Record-Herald, 
Chicago, Ill. 


I wrote him asking for the entire Munsey 
letter and received it from the colonel, 
mailed from New York, February 14, 
1912. 
January 16, 1912. 
My Dear Mr. Munsey: I have re- 
ceived your long and cordial letter, 
together with the editorial. Permit 
me in the first place to thank you 
very warmly for the editorial. It 
seems to me that in the editorial 
you have stated the case exactly; 
so exactly, my dear Mr. Mun- 
sey, that to my mind it in itself 
furnishes the answer to the re- 
quest you make that I should 
openly announce that if nomi- 
nated I would not refuse the 
nomination. Your great kindness 
and the disinterested friendliness 
of your action entitle you to receive 
from me in full a statement of the 
reasons why I do not feel that, at 
the present time, it would be wise or 
proper for me to make any such state- 
ment. What the needs of the future may 
demand I cannot tell. 
You say that my keeping silence leads to 
misconstruction, and gives opportunity for my 
enemies to make every kind of false statement 
about me, and to create in the minds of the 
people a false impression of me; some good 
people being led by my silence into the belief that it is 
useless to try to nominate me because I would certainly 
refuse, and others being misled into the belief that I am 
underhandedly intriguing for what I dare not openly ask; 
so that the impression on the public is detrimental to me. 

My dear sir, I entirely agree with you as to the fact that 
my silence is deliberately misrepresented by my enemies, 
with the purpose of confusing good people and getting 
them to take a wrong view; and, moreover, I entirely 
agree with you that this purpose is at least partly achieved. 
The trouble is that, as so often happens, this is a case 
where any course pursued would lead 
to just such misrepresentation, just 
such misjudgment, just such puzzling 
of the minds of good people. Person- 
ally, I think that any other course than 
the one I am adopting would at pres- 
ent lead to even more misrepresenta- 
tion and misjudgment than actually 
exist. As I have again and again said, 
I am delighted to state my position 
fully and frankly, not only to any sin- 
cere and honest supporter but to any 
sincere and honest opponent. What I 
have said to you, and am about to say 
to you, I have, for instance, said not 
only to other friends who think I ought 
‘to be nominated but to friends—and 
even foes—who think I ought not to 
be nominated, provided only I could 
trust their sincerity, intelligence and 
truthfulness. For instance, I have said 
the same things to Secretary Stimson, 
Secretary Meyer and Congressman 
Longworth, who are supporting Taft; 
to Mr. Pinchot and Congressmen Len- 
root and Kent, who are supporting La 
Follette. I have said them to editors 
like Mr. Nelson, Mr. Van Valkenburg 
and Mr. Wright; I practically said 
them to the entire Aldine Club— Demo- 
crats, Republicans, every one. I am 
not and shall not be a candidate. I 
shall not seek the nomination, nor 
would I accept it if it came to me as 
the result of an intrigue. But I will 
not tie my hands by astatement which 
would make it difficult or impossible 
for me to serve the public by under- 
taking a great task if the people as a 
whole seemed definitely to come to the 
conclusion that I ought to do that task. 
In other words, as far as in me lies I 
am endeavoring to look at this matter 
purely from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic interest, of the interest of the people 
as a whole, and not in the least from 
my own standpoint. 

If I should consult only my own 
pleasure and interest, I should most 
emphatically and immediately an- 
nounce that I would under no circum- 
stances run. I have had all the honor 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Reform in Our Courts 


NEWSPAPER headline the other day announced: 
HN “Murder Trial Proceeds Rapidly—Third Day Sees 
Ten Jurors Enrolled.”’ The unconscious humor of it 
provoked the following comment from a British visitor: 
‘Since the war we Anglo-Saxon cousins have been indulg- 
ing in a lot of frankness at one another’s expense. ‘It’s 
been a case of brickbats, not hands, across the sea. You’ve 
told us a lot of things about our antiquated customs and 
business methods, and some of it’s been true. > But there’s 
one respect in which we, to use your own expression, have 
it over you like a tent—in the administration of justice. 
Just consider that headline.” 

Let us then consider that headline—and the fact behind 
it. Our British critic was entirely right. Legal dilatori- 
ness and overstraining have brought court procedure to 
such a pass in this country that it is not at all an un- 
common thing for the selection of a jury to consume 
three or four days. A recent malodorous murder trial, 
which had to run through three reels before the defend- 
ant—we almost said the hero—walked forth a free man, 
took up weeks on each of its hearings. First there were 
days of struggle over the selection of the twelve talesmen, 
then endless examination and cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, legal victories and defeats over points of procedure 
and little odds and ends of evidence, and finally hours of 
oratory from the legal Big Berthas on both sides before 
the tired and probably befogged jurors were locked up to 
reach a decision. It is not strange that they failed to do 
so after the first two trials. 

There is no excuse, particularly, for the time wasted in 
the selection of jurors. It is no excess of zeal in the cause 
of justice that leads to the examination of upwards of a 
hundred talesmen before twelve can be agreed upon. The 
defense is straining to find types who might be expected 
to condone violence or to wax sentimental on the score of 
sex. The prosecutor must be looking for jurors most 
likely to convict. For the cause of justice all that is 
needed is twelve honest, reasonably intelligent, run-of-the- 
mine citizens. The humor of the situation lies in the fact 
that after days of haggling and elimination the jury 
assembled probably assays just about the same as the 
first twelve or so drawn out would have done. : 

A murder case in a British court will be completed in 
the time that we take to seat a jury. Even the most 
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sensational seldom takes more than three days. No one 
suggests that the defendant fails of a fair and adequate 
hearing in the British courts. In fact it seems reasonable 
that the jurors can obtain a clearer conception of the salient 
points in a three-day hearing than they are likely to carry 
away after two weeks of reiteration of evidence, legal 
skirmishing and close-range oratory. 

There is the same difference in what follows the trial. 
A stay of sentence or a new trial can be obtained in a 
British court only for good and sufficient reason—the 
finding of new evidence, the uncovering of perjury or the 
demonstration of an error of procedure bearing directly on 
the verdict. Action is always prompt, and a few weeks’ 


time will suffice to settle it positively one way or the other. 


Here in the United States legal adroitness can carry a case 
along for months or even years, from one appeal to an- 
other, sometimes based on almost trivial claims of error or 
misdirection. Granted clever and energetic counsel and 
the resources for a long fight, and the defendant can stave 
off the day of reckoning beyond all reason. 

It is hard to understand. America is the home of hustle; 
Americans subscribe to the cult of the short cut; we in- 
vented big business and efficiency and fast trains and 
elevators and nearly everything that tends to expe- 
dite and simplify life and business. Why have we, then, 
allowed what is perhaps the most vital phase of life to 
become debased by overelaboration and tardiness of pro- 
cedure and hysteria of method? Why have we clogged our 
courts with red tape and turned the solemn business of 
administering justice into something bordering on comic 
opera? 

The remedy lies with bench and bar, and it is gratifying 
to note that a desire for reform is manifesting itself. Judge 
Wanamaker’s article in a recent issue of this weekly was 
an unsparing presentation of the truth. But before the 
gentlemen of the long robe effect the reforms that condi- 
tions call for, the public must show its disapproval of the 
practices that are turning criminal trials into legal three- 
ring circuses. 


The Myth of Equality 


R. WENTWORTH STUART, of Washington, in 

addressing a recent session of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, made certain observations that are 
so sound and timely that they deserve a nation-wide audi- 
ence. He told his hearers what this country needs is edu- 
cation that will “clear up the misrepresentation of equality 
which has misled, and has established a notion that this 
is the land where one man is as good as another, even 
though he is good for nothing. We recognize no 
other equality except equality of opportunity to make pos- 
sible equality of being.” 

This doctrine is ‘‘ very salt and bitter and good,” and it 
cannot be preached too often or too forcefully; for there is 
no bar to progress and advancement so effectual as un- 
questioning faith in the Myth of Equality. There is no 
popular delusion that more surely paralyzes the faculty 
of thought, no creed that more blindly gives the lie to all 
the evidence of Nature and so calmly discredits the testi- 
mony of all human experience. 

Equality Jack is always in hot water. Many a man 
wastes his best years boasting with his lips of his fancied 
equality and proving by his every act that it is without 
existence either here or hereafter. Nature abhors a 
vacuum, but equality she simply will not tolerate, unless 
it be Huxley’s equality of zeros. Inequality of organisms 
and of their reactions to environment is the whole basis of 
evolution. Without it there would be no biological prog- 
ress, no slow advance from low to high. Life would still 
be naught but formless protoplasm and future ages would 
hold no hope of an upward trend. 

The literal-minded pilgrim who is not content with the 
generalized parities of mathematics or physics, but who is 
bent upon finding concrete systems of social or physical 
equality, has a long road before him and nothing but dis- 
illusionment at the end. He will not find what he seeks in 
the most democratic institutions; not in churches, clubs, 
corporations or political parties; for all these have their 
perennial deacons, governors, dominant directors or 


‘common factor of every state of existence. , 


bosses great and small. Power is always wield 
few, and more often because they have proved th 
for it than because they have fought for it ane 
bearing the weak have wrested it from them, 
cally churchmen, clubmen, directors and voters 
one and the same footing; but fate, fortune 
always stacks the cards, and a few men hold tl 
and honors—such cards as health, pertinacity 
capacity for work, belief in self, faculty of clear 
or even reputations for being shrewd, lucky, | 
successful. To him who hath shall be given, | 
Scripture; and we see the prophecy fulfilled in e 
of life, in every age and in every land. 

We talk loosely about equality and every oth 
tion because we think loosely. Loose thought 
talk are each the cause and the effect of the oth, 
on round the vicious circle that is without begi: 
without end. But suppose the seeker is content 
the object of his search as equality before the’ 
carding for the time all other conceptions ai 
Will he find the body of his myth at the cour 
house? Not if twelve good men and true are sitt; 
box to try the cause in hand. If an accident ca 
the local trolley company were on trial, and th 
a poor sewing girl, we should know precisely ho 
wager on the verdict. We shall expect to see the 
penalized for his wealth and the poor man gi) 
than his deserts unless the facts are too overw 
against him. If a woman were on trial for hi 
should forecast the verdict not by examining th 
the evidence but by regarding the defendant’s fi 
and attire. 

In short, equality before the law in trials | 
often not only a joke but a joke so familiar that 
amuses nor shocks us. This is not because juries! 
monly venal or corrupt. It is a condition that; 
cause we, the people of the United States, willing! 
it. In effect, we ourselves are the juries, for the tw 
box are our friends and neighbors, men who th 
as we do, who have the same modes of reasoning] 
prejudices, sentiments and sentimentalities f) 
pleaders to play upon. 

By and large, the people get what they wai 
equality is the last thing they desire; for though: 
ing point it is the most popular ever devised, it y 
roughshod over their most cherished convict! 
became a reality instead of remaining a harmles| 
theory. As arule, neither plaintiff nor defenda: 
eye single for justice. What each side wants is a 
verdict; and if the desired outcome hinges u/ 
happy inequality, what then? The verdict’s the 

Within the family itself there is no such thit! 
equality. Sons of the same parents are not qu) 
Each has his personal and peculiar characteristic 
from forebears near or remote. In those myster! 
esses of Nature that determine the heredities 0! 
dren of one marriage the same dice are always sii 
only by accident are equal values derived. No 
come into being as precisely similar entities, 4 
did they would begin to draw apart during the fil 
of their existence. Inequality is the commo) 
Nature. It is responsible for the popularity of.) 
ing; it gives zest to stock speculation, and it 1 
Bertillon system a useful institution. Inequal 


The acceptance of the reality rather than of | 
does not imply a less just or a less happy scheme 
Handicaps that seem overwhelming are often ri 
pensated. Theodore Roosevelt’s whole career hité 
the fact that, being a delicate youth, outdoor li 
only medicine that could promise him a robust m! 
Biography abounds in such examples, and in A 
almost axiomatic that great men spring fro n| 
parentage and thrive upon their very disadvant} 

Man never attains to high achievement or t# 
vigor of mind by drugging himself with the cloy? 
ing sirups of sweet but vicious fallacies. Tonics 
like those of body, have a tang of clean bi 
he who has acquired a taste for it will not again 
sickish sweetness of sugary nostrums. 


f my acceptance of the position 
duties of executive chairman of 
Producing Managers’ Associa- 
aerica, many persons have asked me, “‘ What are 
es?” “What are your plans?”’ “Can you stop 
speculators?” and similar questions. Most of 
jiries have been answered with what looks like 
it reiteration in the daily newspapers. Gen- 
_ stimulating editorial comment has come 
ty section of the country in a volume 
d astonish one unaware of the wide- 
i general interest in affairs theatrical. 
information in my keeping that I 
‘held from these inquirers has been 
serning certain constructive in- 
-or so they seem to me. 
»lans embrace the establishment 
srican National Theater and a 
Jonservatory of Dramatic Arts. 
2 institutions have been hoped 
ied and endeavored more than 
ein America, and by able and 
fic and fine-meaning men— 
‘ittempts have failed. I am 
‘7ith the history of these at- 
[I know about the elements 
eir presence or their absence 
i2m to fail. It is useful at this 
me but two: First, the assump- 
‘New York City was America; 
lt the assumption that the help 
fessional producers as a class 
‘lispensed with. 
yn idea of a national theater starts 
ontrary to these assumptions. I be- 
| a national theater should be nation- 
| I believe that the codperation of the 
‘al and experienced producers is essential. 
‘dd one other positive belief: Expensive 
f mortar are not necessary to such a theater, 
jon the contrary be dead weight and handicap. 
ional theater is where it has always been since 
j informed amateur. It is in the hearts of the 
/\merica—and that must be its permanent home. 
4: youth must provide the very life blood for it; 
vide its ideas; the construction of those ideas 
/2n dramas; provide the energy for their produc- 
aeir expression, their impersonation, their voice. 
is undertaking and accomplishment this youth 
la is entitled to and must have the guidance and 
ose who in pioneer fashion precede them; the 
?and help of the men and women now educated, 
‘ee successful in the profession; of the public- 
|itizens who so commendably in the previous 
{referred to have tried to found this theater; the 
“and help of the many universities already awake 
a and of those that shall become so, and 
of those universities favorably situated in the 
\etions of the country; the help and encourage- 
he Drama League and various drama societies 
fa. 


~ 


Services of the Theater 


vise that I should say here that this idea is no 
conception born since taking my present job, but 
fa lifelong objective, often discussed with able 
{nd approached continuously by such indirection 
sailor makes in a head wind. 
suggesting a plan for this organization let me tell 
- 4 . 
he material that is at hand, and tell also some 
erning the forces and influences that have 
the production of this material, and tell first 
ble subject is worthy of and entitled to such 
nsideration as America is repeatedly giving it. 


PHOTO. BY APEDA STUDIO, NEW YORK CITY 
Marjorie Rambeau as Rosalind 


My idea of the drama as an institution of a country is 
that it doesn’t belong to the managers or to the dramatists 
or actors or to all of them combined, but to the people; 
and that the managers, dramatists and actors are simply 
most lucky associates. I think the great services of the 
theater are: 

First, to entertain, of course. Every art must do that or 
it can’t hold our attention. 

Second, to instruct by stirring our emotions. 
art must do that or it can’t hold our respect. 

Third, and most important, the theater is an avenue of 
vicarious expression. By that I mean that the innumer- 
able desires that are in every heart, survivals from our 
multifarious inheritances, may find relief through their 
mimic and inexpensive utterance on the stage by people 
trained in the art of such expression. Now in this third 
department, which for want of a better term I have called 
that of vicarious expression, there are two kinds of sub- 
merged desires that find their outlet. One is the morbid, 
unlawful kind that stirs in us from inherited impulses not 
yet fully inhibited. The other and very much larger class 
is of the heroic, romantic and ideal. 

Goethe was thinking of the morbid part when he said 
that he had never heard of a committed crime which he 
was unable to understand. But fortunately for the human 
race, there is equally no act of heroism that all mankind 
cannot appreciate and respond to. 

We are natural hero worshipers, because the hero does 
the thing that each of us would have liked to do and which 


Every 


By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
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all of us can understand. The theater is a 
place for the presentation of these heroic 
and romantic deeds. 
It is perhaps a fault, certainly a limitation, of our little 
neighborhood and community theater attempts that in 
departing from the commercial kind of play that simply 
entertains and going definitely for the play that relieves 
by this vicarious expression, they have too often chosen 
mainly to relieve only the morbid desires, and have 
neglected the expression of the idealistic which so 
crowds the thoughts of our younger generation. 
In the commercial theater this heroic, roman- 
tic and idealistic expression has been sys- 
tematically and definitely chilled by a smart 
and cheap cynicism that has tried to grade 
concept and performances down to the 
news level of daily life and probability. 
The commercial manager, paying more 
and more respect to this kind of criti- 
cism, has unconsciously limited his at- 
tempts of production almost entirely to 
the field of entertainment, or has here 
and there imitated the Little Theater 
in its offering of principally the sensa- 
tionally morbid. The greatest and finest 
field has of late years been almost totally 
neglected. Of this neglect the public 
has been increasingly conscious, not be- 
cause of the critical review of the di- 
minishing offerings but because of an 
unanswered need. 


Monotony of Toil 


N ADDITION to neglect of them by the 
regular theater, our present industrial and 
competitive system, hardly a century old, has 
gathered the youth of the nation into mill and’shop 
and magazine, and under the speeding command of 
efficiency stilled them during much of the time and left 
them for the other waking third of the day without the 
spring or resilience that could mount to the vital level 
of song. 

In 1911 the Cambridge poetess, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, published her poem of The Singing Man, con- 
trasting the happiness of the toiler before the master steam 
took control of him with his present condition. Two 
stanzas from the two sections of the poem give the trend 
of her protest: 


He sang above the vineyards of the world. 
And after him the vines with woven hands 
Clambered and clung, and everywhere unfurled 
Triumphing green above the barren lands; 
Till high as gardens grow, he climbed, he stood, 
Sun-crowned with life and strength, and singing toil, 
And looked upon his work; and it was good: 
The corn, the wine, the oil. 


He sang. No more he sings now, anywhere. 
Light was enough, before he was undone. 
They knew it well, who took away the air, 
Who took away the sun; 
Who took, to serve their soul-devouring greed, 
Himself, his breath, his bread—the goad of toil— 
Who have and hold, before the eyes of Need, 
The corn, the wine, the oil. 


The intervening verses tell of the overlord’s encroach- 
ments upon the land, and then the yield of the land, and 
finally the chance even to work inthe open. It isn’t neces- 
sary to adopt the full bitterness of Mrs. Peabody’s plaint 
to grant the grayness of modern industrial application. 

There is plainly evident, however, a nation-wide dis- 
satisfaction with the monotony of the modern worker’s 
life. An emotional utterance is being sought. And more 
than all other artistic calls, the several branches of dra- 
matic expression are claiming the attention of the youn? 
people of America. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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The Sorrowful Tale of McGurk 


ARMADUKE Claude Monimorency McGurk 
Y, Earned his thirty a week as a pharmacist’s clerk, 
And though seldom he had any cash in his jeans 
He supported his wife as befitted his means. 
Now along came her birthday, as sometimes it did, 
And he said, “‘I must buy something swell for the kid.” 
So he took thirty dollars, his pay, I suppose, 
And he blew it all in on a pair of silk hose. 


Mrs. Marmaduke Claude almost wept with delight 

Whenher husband brought home those silk stockings that night ; 

And she tried them on quickly and looked in the glass, 

And exclaimed, ‘‘Gee, them stockings has certainly class!” 

Next morning at breakfast she said, ‘‘ Goodness knows 

But I ain’t got a stitch I can wear with them hose.” 

So as soon as her husband departed for work 

She was on her way shopping, was Mrs. McGurk, 

From ten in the morning till half after four 

She shopped and she shopped, and she shopped then some 
more, 

Until fagged out and tired, she returned to her flat 

With a new pair of shoes, a new suit, and a hat. 


When Marmaduke Claude Montmorency returned 

From his labors that night he was greatly concerned, 

For his wife said, “I’mthinking this neighborhood's vile, 
And this house ain’t no place for a lady of style.” 

Poor Marmaduke Claude said, ‘‘ It looks like you’re right.”’ 
So they went out and hunted apartments that night, 

And, soon after, they moved from their humble abode 

To a beautiful house—Number Eight Clapham Road. 


Then said Mrs. McGurk to her husband, ‘‘My dear, 

My swell rags will be put on the blink soon, I fear, 

For the Subway is dirty, the street cars ain’t clean, 

And I can’t get along here without a machine.” 

So in two or three days—or perhaps it was four— 

A twin-six limousine stood in front of their door. 

It was painted bright red, and the wheel spokes were wires, 
It had real silver trimmings, and four extra tires. 

* * * * * * * * 


Where the limousine stood, bill collectors now lurk, 

For disaster has come to the House of McGurk; 

And there’s gloom in the hearts where contentment once 
glowed, 

For a house-to-let sign hangs at Eight Clapham Road. 

As he sits in his cell and he thinks of his plight 

Poor McGurk says, ‘“‘I got what was comin’, all right, 

For a spendthrift, they say, will get his in the end, 

And them stockings cost more than I ought to of spend.”’ 

—Newman Levy 


The Girl Higher Up 


HERE is the ordeal of dancing with a tall girl. It 
seems to be visited principally upon men of small 
stature and less foresight—men who have failed to realize 
what dire events of obligation might occur at a ball follow- 
ing their dining at the home of a damsel standing nineteen 
hands on the hoof, or subsequent to their borrowing money 
from the father of a maiden fully four cubits in length. 
Thus a short gentleman arrives at a dance to find a lady 
looming high and duty whispering low. There is nothing 
for it but to tread a measure. He and she will do the 
treading, and everybody else in the room the measuring. 
The unfortunate debtor advances reluctantly. He ut- 
ters a distinct invitation to dance, to be certain the lady 
understands he is about to encircle 
her waist, rather than tackle her. He 
prepares to toe dance, she to dip. 
They spar for an opening in the music. 
They’re off! 

The lady has long graceful lines and 
speed, but the cruise is a rough one. 
The short gentleman, though he sticks 
valiantly to the helm and furnishes 
the motive power, has difficulty mak- 
ing any observations over the lady’s 
shoulder whereby to lay his course. 
The lady could be a great help if she 
would. Entering into the spirit of the 
occasion she could act as lookout, call- 
ing ‘“‘Ahoy, down there! Whirling- 
dervish couple off the starboard bow. 
Hard-a-port!’’ or ‘‘Couple of heavy 
tonnage dead ahead! Full speed 
astern!’’ But the lady does not assist. 
She sails about, serene in the knowl- 
edge that she has a partner some- 
where about her, and that’s more than 
every girl has. 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Say, Mister! Would 
You Mind Telling Me What Hair Tonic You Use?”’ 


Meanwhile caustic persons in the stag line are asking 
audibly which is the tall one, Mutt or Jeff, and giving 
out that in their opinion she’s a better man than he is, 
Gunga Din. 

Brave and intrepid spirits undergo the ordeal of the 
dance, giving proof of the old saying: You cannot measure 
aman by the length of his legs. But a tall girl should not 
tempt Providence too far. In the midst of a dance some 
evening she may venture some remark on the floor or the 
music, and receive no answering hail. Glancing down she 
may find that her short partner, taking cover under her 
corsage bouquet, folded his coat tails like the Arabs and 
silently stole away. —Fairfax Downey. 


Gilt-Edged Misery 


EGARDLESS of what is the Panhandle State, New 

York City is its capital—New York City, where the 
panhandlers live in the luxurious squalor of well-known 
Broadway hotels; where plugged nickels they collect are 
no good for car fares, forcing them to ride in taxicabs; 
where tatters are working clothes and tuxedos bloom after 
dark; New York, the selfish. heartless city, where a lead- 
pencil merchant has a tough time making fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. ‘ 

See the lowly gutter percher. He sells shoe strings, chew- 
ing gum, collar buttons to support his parlor, boudoir and 
bath. No wine, women and radio receivers for this chap. 
His charity begins at home. 

Being a half-portion cripple hasits advantages. Nobody’s 
going to step on your toes. You can wear golf pants 
while pursuing your work, and if you happen to win a 
tin cup pursuing your golf ball you can always use it in 
your business. 

But no one should enter the panhandling trade thinking 
that the business is all peaches and Grade A. It isn’t. 
Although every beggar’s cap has a silver lining, don’t 
believe that the going is smooth and sure. Think of the 
fuel shortage this year that’s sent hickory legs to forty 
dollars a cord. Think of the increased freight rates on 
pencils, not to mention shoe strings and pepsin gum. And 
then kindly ponder on the weather that’s been cruel to the 
fakers at Coney Island as well as those on Forty-second 
Street. Even some of the smartest human wrecks have 
had to pawn their shirt studs to take out rain insurance for 
Saturdays and holidays. 

And the snappy panhandler must follow the styles. If 
Paul Poiret announces that armless men’s sleeves should 
be shorter and uglier, what’s an up-to-date mendicant 
going to do but have his begging clothes tailored accord- 
ing to dictum? Patches are never worn the same for two 
seasons, and the threadbare effects are shifting constantly. 


Oh, the life of a metropolitan panhandler is n, 
detour. Qwning the derelict privilege for a by. 
is not the cinch it’s reputed to be. Some men arn 
their last ten thousand on the road to de luxe mij 

—Neal R. (} 


Bunk 


A Rimed Editorial 


[Speech of the Hon. Josiah Balloon in the House | 
sentatives, September 3,19——] __ | 


EORGE WASHINGTON, some years | 
Ran off a revolution 
Whereby—the histories tell us so— 
We got a Constitution, 
Becoming—so the text relates— 7 
The more or less United States. | 


With sacrifice of blood and bone, 
In lofty exaltation, 

Our fathers made these states—our own, 
Our great, our glorious nation! 

The flag of freedom they unfurled— 

The schoolbooks tell us—to the world. 


And then, in days of ’61, 
They poured forth countless treasure 
To keep their pledge with Washington ;. 
In—see Vol. II —full measure. 3 
I'rom duty’s course unswept—unswerved, 
Our cherished Union was preserved. 


Then shall we disregard, my friends, 
The message which they breathed us? 
And prosti ute to sordid ends 
The glory they’ve bequeathed us? 
No! No! That’s why we all must pull 
For higher tariff rates on wool! _ po, on 


From the Salome Sun 


OME folks take me serious—but I don’t; ti 
I have to laugh. 


The original Fireless Cooker was originated ne; 
Indian Jack a long time ago when he used to fr; 
jacks and chuckawalla eggs on the hot top of a) 
lying in the summer sun. Indian Jack is dead—| 
isn’t somewhere else I’ll bet he is shivering arou) 
somewhere hunting the sunny side of the ma 
Chiquita Bill, one of our oldest inhabitants, sa) 
remember in the good old days before the railroad) 
and when he was a boy, before marbles were inv 
favorite game among the boys was betting on see; 
could spit and hit the ground first. On some hot} 
Chiquita says, they would have to try 4 or 5 time 
summers are cooler now, since they built an ie 
Phoenix. ; 


Some folks wonder and ask me why I like Sale! 
I could live in Los Angeles. Well, I’ll tell you. I} 
I please here and that’s more than folks in the } 
can do, where they work all the time to get a lit; 
and then go out and spend it all trying to ha’ 
time. They’re broke—and so am I, but I don’ 
work myself to death like they do and I hav 
time laughing just to think what we’re both n 
why work and worry trying to get money to spé 


to have a good time? Quien sabe, sabe Dios? _ 


Jim Polhamus and the district attorney went 


the Dead Man’s Tanks country last week trying 
voter someone told them was camped down 
They busted the back axle on a bowlder in 0} 
: cafions and the Dist. Atty. walked back t} 
35 miles to get water and repairs. 
good politician, stuck with the machini 
last pint of water they had. 15 miles ¢ 
A. hit the main road, nearly dead for W 
about 2 o’clock in the morning tried to: 
ist on the main road to get a drink, 
erner thought he was being held up 
shoot his legal lights out. He finally 
and a relief expedition went out and 
Jim is running for sheriff again. I h 
whether he is a Democrat or a Repub 
is a good man anyway and these Yuma] 
are getting so hungry for office it is har 
more which is which. Some of the De 
getting so they look almost like Re 
once in a while you'll find a Repub! 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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Step high, step proud and gobble loud me —— i! 

ou've only got a minute! WA 

We'll eat to burst, with Campbell's first | i 

To put the sparkle in it! | ih 

: 

; 

A 

“4 it 

Hi 

i 

All set for the turkey! : 

How good the big, plump bird will taste if 

you are in just the proper mood for it! There's ii 

nothing like a plate of spicy Campbell's Tomato ii 
Soup to begin the great Thanksgiving feast. Its 

steaming fragrance is a delicious invitation. Its I 

tonic flavor is a delightful bracer. ii 

9 | 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup ‘ 

is so good because it is the pure tomato juices Hi 

and rich “fruity” parts of luscious Jersey tomatoes, He 

: d ] detlend dk th Delightful variety in i 

strained to a ve Vely puree an ended in the Gampball’s Sours Hl 

famous Campbell's kitchens by chefs who are Asparagus Malligatawny fi 

masters of their art. Choice, nutritious butter Beat, Sadien ii 

d deli iC] ich thi d help t Chicken pepe ii 

and delicate spicing enrich this soup and help to Glisten Gumbo (Ok) Fonsi t 

give it such a tempting flavor. ataidaet ay il 

Mock 9" por icin sai rae Mi 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LOOK FORTHE RED AND Wrirrs LAsal 


Your grocer can supply any of these soups 


235 SS _ 


— 
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sketches of Julius Jedburgh, the multimil- 

lionaire promoter, Shane called up his house 
the following morning to ask permission to execute 
this order. He was answered by 
Olivant, Jedburgh’s confidential 
secretary, who after referring the 
request replied in his pleasant well- 
bred voice: ‘‘Why, yes, Emmet. 
But Mr. Jedburgh’s awfully busy 
just now and wants to know if you 
can’t manage to sketch him while 
he’s at his work, here in his study 
at the house.” ‘ 

“That will do first-rate,” Shane 
answered. ‘Then I’ll be up in 
about an hour.” 

He then called Cynthia’s apart- 
ment, to learn that she had re- 
turned by train and was none the 
worse for her adventure. He did 
not call Clamart or Léontine. He 
was not at all sure that he cared 
to involve himself further in Clam- 
art’s most laudable campaign, and 
though he admired Léontine and 
believed in the sincerity of her re- 
form, she also impressed him as a 
decidedly high and uncertain ex- 
plosive. He was worried about 
the intimacy that seemed to have 
developed between Cynthia and 
her and determined to put an end 
to it if able to do so unobtrusively. 
As for the bizarre and tragic hap- 
penings of the night before, he 
preferred not to think of them at 
all any more than he could help. 
It seemed preposterous to assume 
that his connection with the busi- 
ness could be more than purely 
fortuitous. 

On his way to the Jedburgh 
mansion, on Upper Fifth Avenue, 
Shane reviewed in his mind what 
he had heard of this outré and 
forceful personality, and the gos- 
sip in regard to Olivant’s position 
as hissecretary. Jedburgh seemed 
to be a man who desired to burst 
suddenly upon the world as a sort 
of plutocratic comet, blaze his 
way across its heavens, then dis- 
appear from the sight of men, to 
leave only a memory of splendor. 
He was an absolute materialist, 
believed in nothing beyond him- 
self, loved nothing but himself, 
and with the cessation of his own 
earthly consciousness his entire 
firmament would cease to exist. 
Often he deplored the fact that this 
material consciousness had not 
the use of a number of vigorous 
bodies instead of one, that he might 
more fully absorb, appreciate, en- 
joy and revel in his vast possibili- 
ties for pleasure. 

His family consisted of a single daughter, of whom he 
was fond in the gross appreciative way that he was fond 
of anything that suited him, his less active appetites. He 
considered her to be about the finest thing that he pos- 
sessed, and he recognized with satisfaction the fact that if 
he had caused this daughter to be constructed to his order 
in flawless body, in mind unencumbered with the spiritual 
qualities that he despised, the work could not have been 
better executed. 

Jedburgh was of course a shrewd judge of people within 
the limitations that were wide enough for his own very 
distinet requirements of service. He could tell an honest 
man from a dishonest one, a man who respected and was 
actually devoted to him from one who was not. He under- 
stood the peculiar reactions by which the former might be 
brought about. And asa result of this power of discrimina- 
tion he had pretty well managed, so that those men and 
women who were close to him in service were not only 
bound to him by strong personal interest but actually liked 
and admired him and in most cases endowed him with 
princely qualities that he knew well enough he did not 
possess. 

Of this court was a young man who might have borne 
the title of first private secretary and chamberlain. His 


\ | INDFUL of his commission to make some 
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“‘You Don’t Need Protection,’’ Shane Said, ‘‘But All the Same, it’s Here. 
Anything With My Dinner Partner" 


BY Ww. H. D. 


name was John Olivant and he was of good family. 
Amongst other distinguished considerations he was bound 
to Jedburgh by a debt of gratitude, and Jedburgh, though 
he had never felt any gratitude for anybody or anything 
himself, was yet able to appreciate the value of that quality 
in others. He had saved John from being indicted and 
most probably convicted of manslaughter. It had been 
on Jedburgh’s part no more than such an act of common 
decency and justice as any fair-minded person might have 
rendered to another. But because Jedburgh, as sole 
witness to the lamentable affair, had postponed a steamer 
sailing and taken the trouble to go before the coroner’s 
jury and swear robustly that Olivant had acted purely in 
self-defense, then gone on to testify in precisely what 
manner, a finding of justifiable homicide was returned. 
It was right enough. A stalwart mendicant had de- 
manded alms of Olivant at two o’clock of a sleeting 
January morning on Fifth Avenue opposite the Park. 
Olivant had answered truthfully that he had nothing 
smaller than a ten-dollar bill, and he could not afford to 
give him that. The beggar had cursed him, when John, 
a young man of spirit, had cursed him back. Mistaking 
a modulated voice and rather slender figure for effemi- 
nacy, the vagrant had struck at Olivant, who parried, then 


wlam 


Nobody's Going to Start 


ral landed a sharp punch on the chin, with { 
é@ 


result that the tramp slipped on the icy pa 
went over backward, struck his head y 
curb and died four hours later in hospita 

Jedburgh’s big bulk, af 
loomed up through the 
Olivant was leaning over { 
trate man. Olivant told] 
what had happened. J 
had not actually seen it, 
believed Olivant, and p 
said he had witnessed ¢} 
affair. Jedburgh was not 
son to miss such an easy ¢ 
binding a man to him, 
after the inquest, Olivant 
thank him Jedburgh loo 
over, listened to his cultur 
asked him a question or 
disclosed his embarrassed 
stances, decided that he 
cisely the sort of young 
youth he could make goo 
then offered him a sort o 
script position that was g) 
accepted. Jedburgh was 
to see that Olivant did 1 
much concerned about tk 
having unintentionally ca| 
death ofaman. HetoldJih 
in fact, that if the man 4 
him decently he’d have g} 
the ten, considering the nj 
the fact that he had hin] 
passed so pleasant an evit 

Jedburgh had a weak 
well-bred fools, and he} 
Olivant to be well-bred || 
a fair proportion of folly, if 
the one count that acec 
Jedburgh’s creed any mai 
vant’s position and oppet 
who could not make moi) 
be something of a fool. & 
he was right. 

And now, after two 4 
service, Jedburgh was th 
pleased with his secreta, 
vant appeared to possess | 
that combination of good | 
and tact and ease of mar 
the lack of any great ari 
intelligence or personal 
that Jedburgh desired i] 
mediate court, and he had 
his mind about Olivant’: 
fool, his or anybody’s fo, 
burgh’s lovely daughter, 
appeared to like him too 
once or twice occurred 
burgh that the two mig! 
love and wish to marr) 
was the least of his care,! 
they did or not. He was]; 
supposed in their large ‘a 
ously jumbled circle to bi 
but profoundly devotec’ 
daughter. This was not it 
was quietly and profoundly devoted to nobody 5 
self. Jedburgh was that complete type of suprené 
who is the generous, magnificent, unaggressive ‘/ 
was thought to be a man of heart because he gay! 
and without bothering to investigate the worthin 
appeal. 

This was merely because he had a splendid 
sense of proportion as to what to bother hi 
and what not to. He did not even bother h 
his many self-indulgences. He was profligate Im 
that a rich and powerful Oriental potentate ml 
been. He never sued for favors, seldom @€ 
them, merely stepped into the market and pur 
he wanted, not caring, where his personal £ 
concerned, whether he was overcharged or n 
scarcely even criticized; his Jedburghian beh 
law unto itself. When he desired to break 
land he purchased the privilege, and in such 
there could be no record of the transaction. 
records of any sort. The bulk of his vast we 
recorded. As fast as he acquired it he stowe 
unregistered nontaxable securities. Intere 
interest him much except as it compounded, an 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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America’s pride in her fine cars will natu- 
rally be stirred by the knowledge that 
Europe, Australia, South America and the 
Orient have all joined with her in con- 
ferring upon Type 61 the most successful 
year in Cadillac history. 


For many years discriminating people 
in these lands have studied the Cadillac 
with an interest only less keen and ap- 
preciative than that of Americans, to 
whom the Cadillac by nationality and 
birth belongs. 


As they have become better and better 
acquainted with the Cadillac, their ad- 
miration for its brisk, dependable, power- 
ful performance has ripened into deep 
and abiding esteem. 
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Accordingly at the courts and in high 
official and social circles of these lands 
Cadillac cars are strongly favored, and 
are classed with the best of their own 
fine motors. 


The Cadillac emblem appears with in- 
creasing frequency on the highways and 
byways of all nations of the earth, caus- 
ing the hearts of touring Americans to 
beat more quickly. 


Cadillac owners and many other Ameri- 
cans here at home, we believe, will feel 
something of this same legitimate pride 
at the thought that in foreign countries, 
as well as in its own country, Cadillac 
is acclaimed Standard of the World. 


See oie Nv te) bee CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Genera 


epiors Corporation 
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Shane Came 
Rather Suikily 
From His 
Listening Post. 
“TI Don’t See 
Your Idea 
in Getting 
Me to Eaves: 
drop, Frank’’ 


(Continued from Page 26) 


forgot it. His business policy was not the ~ 
accruing of interest but big separate turn- 
overs made in repeated coups. 

But Jedburgh had one profound failing that threatened 
to become a monomania. He could not get money enough. 
There was not enough of it in the world. If he had owned 
North and South America, Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia, he could not have rested until he had gathered 
in Polynesia, New Zealand—whatever was left. 

Shane discovered his big person—less big actually than 
its impression—seated at a desk in a room of his house 
that would have made the audience chamber of any king 
look shabby. This singular man, who had been brought 
to America as a babe in the steerage of an old Cunarder 
and begun life as a newsboy, was in his fifty-second year. 
He was practically self-taught, but had been a whole 
college of instructors for himself. He was newspaper 
taught, the whole of the sheet, the entire mass of Sunday 
editions. 

Jedburgh was a finished product of a journalistic edu- 
cation. Of all his reading it is safe to say that 90 per 
cent had been the press. Though he had undoubtedly a 
strain of Semitic blood, he was not a Jew. He professed 
no religion at all while giving generously to almost any 
cult that he happened to brush against. In person he was 
not unhandsome, a sort of steam shovel of a man, powerful 
under a layer of physiological adipose, with a big nose 
that was neither Roman nor Jewish—just a big nose—and 
either of his eyebrows would have made a proud mustache 
for an alderman. His own mustache was closely cropped, 
with no effort to hide a mouth, full-lipped, sensual, yet not 
cruel. His chin was set too far back, but fairly big; 
stripped for his bath his muscles were appalling and he 
was hairy. A gorilla would have thought twice before 
tackling him. The most desperate of footpads would have 
looked at his massive jewelry with no great covetousness, 
as one might look at the gold stacked up inside the paying 
teller’s window or the gems on the howdah of a viceroy’s 
elephant. Jedburgh gave out so tremendously the impres- 
sion of one as able to protect his valuables amongst a 
society of lesser men as a big, bull, king elephant to pro- 
tect his tusks. 

Wherefore the contrast between his overwhelming per- 
sonality and that of John Olivant, who was seated facing 
him at one corner of the desk, would have been extreme 
to anybody taking the trouble to observe it, which, as a 
matter of fact, scarcely anybody would have done, any 
more than one would have drawn a contrast between the 
United States Treasury and the neat orderly bank that 
faces it. The two were not comparable. One, the massive 
depository of enormous sums, the other, a sort of medium 
for clearing the exchange of lesser ones. Olivant sat in 
rather a negligent attitude, a good deal as a pampered son 
might sit in consultation with a parent, august to others, 
but not to him. It was rather a curious thing about Jed- 
burgh that he never required any deference of manner 
trom those with whom he came in contact. His attitude 
toward men and affairs had remained precisely that of 
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earlier days, when he had been a general contrac- 

tor. Even now the generic term for any man 

with whom he happened to be engaged in business, 

large or small, was “this feller’’—‘‘that feller.” 

He acknowledged Olivant’s presentation of Shane with 

a brief stare and nod and a rumbling “‘H’are ye?”’ then 


proceeded with his occupation of glancing over sundry * 


papers with no further concern of his caller, leaving 
Olivant to occupy himself with whatever might be in 
order. In fact, Jedburgh became immediately so utterly 
oblivious of Shane as to give the artist the impression of 
having gone to the zoo to sketch a new animal just pur- 
chased—a wart hog or bear, surly in captivity. Jedburgh 
carried this oblivion to the point of continuing a conver- 
sation with his secretary, and Shane, in no way abashed, 
drew up a chair at a proper angle to the big face and 
shoulders and proceeded with his sketch. Jedburgh was 
about as hard to sketch as might have been some section 
of a totem pole, and just about as motionless. 

But his opening words caused Shane to prick up his 
ears, although it was not for a moment or two that he was 
able to remember just where he had heard the name of the 
individual discussed. 

“What d’ye know about this feller, Don Quinto?” 
Jedburgh growled. 

“Not much about the man, Mr. Jedburgh,’’ Olivant 
answered, ‘‘but what he claims for his property seems to 
be all right. The expert pronounced the quality of his 
hemp Al. He’s not asking any help to run his hacienda. 
What he wants is for you to run a small motor-railroad 
line for about eighty miles to the coast at Puerto, Mexico, 
and then buy a couple of little steamers to run between 
there and Port Arthur. His figures seem to show a big 
margin of profit.” Pe 

Jedburgh rolled the big cigar between his lips. “Why 
does he pick on me?”’ ; 

“For the same reason as all the rest. Your reputation 
for being always ready and able to finance anything, any- 
where, that promises a quick return at any time and in 
any place.” 

“Well,” said Jedburgh a little reluctantly, ‘‘since you’ve 
sifted the feller down I suppose I might as well talk to 
him. I’m leery about them greasers’”—Jedburgh had 
never taken the trouble to improve his diction—“but 
Mexico’ll be comin’ along again pretty soon and that part 
of it ain’t so bad anyway. If you got nothin’ else to do 
I wish you’d see that feller Clamart and find out what he 
wants. Know anything about him?” 

“All I know is that he doesn’t want any money. I’ve 
got a hunch, though, that he wants your help other than 
financial for some sort of a reform movement.” 

“This reform stuff makes me sick,” said Jedburgh. 

“Well,” said Olivant, ‘from what he said to me in the 
club the other day, it’s got something to do with reforming 
the reformers. I should say that he wanted your political 
backing to do something to the prohibition law.” 

“Then you can tell him it doesn’t interest me,” Jed- 
burgh growled. ‘It’s all one to me if they repeal it or 
make it a capital offense to sell a quart.’”’ He tilted back 
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his head. “I ain’t like most business men, Ji. 
one of them fellers that finds he can make bigg| 
when the world’s all tail-end-to and anything 
happen than when she’s running like a clock. 
him what he wants, anyhow.” 

“All right, sir,’ Olivant answered, and rose. 
way,” he added, as if in afterthought, “I sy 
nothing against Don Quinto from a business 
view, but he told me last night that if he suc 
getting what he wanted with you there’d be fi 
sand in it for me the day you broke ground. T] 
he’s got some money, anyhow.” 

“Tt shows he’s a piker,” Jedburgh grunte 
slipped a man twice that on a deal of half thea 
know what that country’s like. The labor don’t 
nothin’. Mostly peonage. All the same, it lool 
feller’s in earnest. Send him round.” 

This topic dismissed, their conversation turne 
things, principally some small steamships of w 
burgh was considering the purchase at an asti 
low figure. 

Then, just as Shane was finishing his sketch, 
said: ‘‘Look up this feller, Clamart, too. Seeif 
get some sort of a line on him. Seems to mel) 
that name in Paris or*some’eres. See if the p 
got any dope on him. I don’t see why he shoul 
pick on me.” 1 

Shane decided that it was time to leave. a 
his sketches to Mr. Jedburgh, who gave a grui| 
proval but declined the honor of signing one. 
not the man to distribute autographs. Shanell 
him for his courtesy—sic—then went down to? 
of his paper, where he left the sketches. 

He had some other work that occupied him eg} 
afternoon, and this finished, he found himself iil 
of a considerable curiosity to learn what Clamt 
have been up to. 

Shane decided to stroll down to Gramercy 
ask him. On going out he bought an evening? 
which the death of Colling was reported, thougl! 
murder. The man’s body had been discovered! 
eight o’clock by a servant of the apartment uf 
autopsy could be performed and <ests for pol! 
no verdict would be rendered. Shane failed ti 
any mention of Léontine’s name in connection 
affair. Zz 

Clamart was at home and greeted him in an é 
way. His mind appeared to be very full 
Before they had exchanged any words the ; 
outside the window the creaking of a motor ¢ 

Clamart looked out, then said to S ne, 
Olivant. He phoned an hour or so ago to i 
see me. Will you do me a favor, Shane? IV 
want you to listen in on our conversation.” 

“‘T’d rather not, Frank.’ 

“You really must, Shane. It’s going to have! 
on last night’s business.”’ 

“All the same, I’d rather not.’ 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The New Coach 


oach which joins to the distinc- ous that an unhampered view is had 
1 and beauty of Chalmers Six in all directions. 

‘gn certain valuable and practi- 
advantages peculiar to itself. Most motor car owners will appre- 
| ciate how much these features mean 
8 so roomy that five full-grown = _and how rare they are. 


io 


‘ons Occupy it in comfort. 

The thing that cannot be appreci- 
ated until it is experienced is the 
wonderful performance of the 
Chalmers Six engine—the engine 
which has given a new expression 
2xpanse of windows is so gener- _ to six-cylinder abilities. 


doors are 32 inches wide—both 
it seats fold forward out of the 
i—so that entrance and exit are 
le with the greatest of ease. 


Jetails of the Coach—Broadcloth upholstery. Satin finish hardware. Door-windows and quarter windows adjustable. 
\Jide passageway between front seats. Double-ventilating windshield, hinged at top and bottom, rattle-proof and water- 
ight. Very large trunk, with water-proof cover; natural wood trunk bars. Yale locks for doors. Heater. Windshield visor. 
Vindshield wiper, rear vision mirror. Disc steel wheels and cord tires. Prices F, O. B. Detroit; revenue tax to be added: 
| Passenger Coach, #1585; 5-Passenger Touring Car, $1185; Roadster, $1185; 7-Passenger Touring Car, $1345; Coupe, #1595 


lalmers-Motor Car GOnupid UsVie nl) CL10.1 Conve? oan | 
Che 


| Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 28) ” 

“Then will you consent when I tell you that it has also 
to do with the personal safety of a woman in whom you 
are very deeply interested?” : 

“What’s that?’ Shane gave him an angry disbelieving 
look. 

“Yes, with Miss Cabot—that is, if she was the lady 
with you when you were attacked down there.” 

“But, see here, Frank 44 

“‘Sh-h-h!’’ Clamart lowered his voice as they heard the 
front door open. ‘‘She saw your assailant, and that puts 
her in a very grave danger. Do as I say. I’ll explain 


later.’”’ He drew the heavy portiére that separated the 
study from a bedroom. “Sit there by the door and 
listen.” 


Shane reluctantly obeyed and a moment later heard 
Clamart greeting Olivant. 

“T suppose you’re kept pretty busy standing off de- 
mands on Mr. Jedburgh,” Clamart said. 

“Well, Mr. Clamart,’’ Olivant answered, “‘I haven’t 
really the least idea of what you want, and I’ve been told 
to find out. Please don’t consider me a barbed-wire 
entanglement around Mr. Jedburgh. He doesn’t need it. 
And there’s no swank about him. But he’s a ghastly 
busy man and I’m just one of the few detailed to make 
briefs of the propositions coming to him.” 

“I’m very much honored that you should have taken 
the trouble to come to me.” 

Shane, listening under protest, caught the faintest 
shade of irony in Clamart’s even voice. It was plain 
enough that if Clamart had talked into some sort of truth 
machine his speech would have come out at the other end 
something like this: “It is evident that my communica- 
tion jogged Jedburgh’s interest enough for him to send 
you to look me over personally.” 

Olivant seemed to hear it that way, for he said pleas- 
antly, “I can scarcely lay claim to that politeness. Mr. 
Jedburgh doesn’t go in much for diplomacy, you know.” 

“Does that seem in order in my case?’’ Clamart asked. 

“Yes, I think so, Mr. Clamart. You see, we happen to 
know all about your past, and when a man with such a 
record as yours, even though he has since made his fortune 
honestly, addresses himself to a capitalist like Mr. Jed- 
burgh to ask his support in an implied national-uplift 
movement—why, then Mr. Jedburgh naturally feels 
curious to know a little more about this crusade and its 
originator.” 

“That’s good straight talk, Mr. Olivant. I expected 
and wanted you to do that. I’d rather have you look up 
my record yourself than hear my version of it. You found 
me with a clean bill of health since the French Procureur 
de la République ruled off my dossier for valuable services 
rendered, haven’t you?”’ Z 

“Why, yes,’ said Olivant; ‘‘rather more than that. 
They seemed to think an awful lot of you, not only for 
having smashed the terrible Chu-Chu and his mob but 
also for distinguished services rendered during the war. 
But to be frank, Mr. Clamart, Mr. Jedburgh’s point of 
view is not the temperamental Gallic one.”’ 

“‘T understand,’’ Clamart said. ‘He holds to the safer 
theory: Once a crook always a crook.” 

“That’s about the size of it,’’ Olivant said. “Mr. 
Jedburgh is the North Pole of all sentimental currents of 
which the-sinner-that-repenteth theory is the South.” 

“T knew that.” : 

“Then why have you approached Mr. Jedburgh, of all 
persons?”’ Olivant asked. 

“For several reasons. In the first place, my own for- 
tune is insufficient to carry on a nation-wide propaganda for 
better citizenship and better manhood and womanhood, and 
the obedience to existing laws or else the official repeal or 
modification of them. Also, a campaign of education in 
regard to the danger which threatens this country from 
an influx and distribution of narcotics.” 

Olivant raised his eyebrows. “Is that a theory of yours 
or have you reason to know that it really threatens?”’ 

“The latter. My proofs are not yet conclusive, but the 
evidence I have is very strong. I have also good reason 
to believe that this traffic may requisition the services of 
a circle organized to remove such individuals as may 
threaten to block it.” 

Olivant looked startled. 

“By assassination.” 

“Oh, come, Clamart.”’ 

“It’s already started. There have been attempts made 
on the lives of four of us already—five actually, though 
one of the individuals was not involved, except by hap- 
pening to be around just then. The means employed are 
highly scientific—the application of an invisible poison in 
the nature of an ether more searching and deadly than 
any gas. I managed to stall it by being forewarned.” 

“Good Lord, man,” Olivant exclaimed; ‘that’s an 
attractive proposition to offer Mr. Jedburgh!”’ 

Clamart smiled. ‘I appreciate that. But I happen to 
know a good deal about Mr. Jedburgh—just as he hap- 
pens to know a good deal about me. Don’t make the 
mistake of thinking there’s any insinuation of blackmail, 
Olivant, because there’s not. There never would be from 


“By violence?” 
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my quarter, so you can strike that out. What I know 
about him and his dealings and methods has merely given 
me an insight to his personality. I know that he doesn’t 
give a tinker’s dam about the welfare of humanity or 
what we understand as ethics or philanthropy. Unless 
there was some big commercial profit to himself involved 
he wouldn’t take the trouble to push a button and give an 
order that would make this country clean or unclean, 
healthy or diseased, at peace or war. Mind you, I don’t 
consider him a humanity hater, but neither is he con- 
cerned with its general welfare. First and last he is a 
business man, a calculating machine for money-making. 
Have I got him right?’’ 

“Well, yes, in a sense.” 

“Tn most senses, I-think. And as the complete business 
man with no hampering altruism or conscientious scruples, 


His First Quick Glance Showed 
Him a Dark Figure Slouching 
‘Against a Wall of the Alley 


he understands fully the tremendous advantage of self- 
advertising. The things he does show that. He lives 
magnificently, travels arid entertains like a prince, gives 
largely to organized charities, purchases political power 
safely with cash, makes all donations and endowments of 
a sort to give tremendous credit to any scheme that carries 
the indorsement of his name.” 

Olivant nodded. ‘“That’s all legitimate, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it is. There are two ways of advertising—one 
to boom the enterprise, the other to boom the promoter 
of the enterprise. ‘The latter is Jedburgh’s policy, because 
he takes up one thing after another so rapidly. He wisely 
spends the money on himself instead of making others as- 
sociated with him a handsome present of its advertising 
value.” 

“Can you blame him for that?” Olivant asked. 

“T’m not. On the contrary I propose to further him in 
it with a minimum of cost to himself. Briefly, my offer is 
this: That he finance under his own name this propaganda 
of education that I have spent some months in compiling 
and that he receive all the credit and advertising value of 


_ it. Tl do all the work of bureau establishment and dis- 


tribution and enlisting membership pledged to render aid. 
Jedburgh pays the duly audited accounts and gets the 
name of national bulwark between criminality and good 
citizenship. He shan’t be bothered.” 

“Tt might bother him a bit to get assassinated,” Olivant 
suggested. 

“T’ve considered that. But once he set aside a fund for 
backing *my play I don’t think that there would be any 
danger of his getting assassinated, because then his job 
would have been done. I and my active coworkers would 
be the ones that would have to watch our steps.. And one 
of my reasons for picking on Jedburgh is that I don’t 
believe there’s any scare to be got into the man at all. I 
shouldn’t ask anybody to do this thing without telling 
him what I’ve just told you, and that would be enough 
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to frighten off most people, but not Julius Jedburg} 
he were to see good publicity going at a bargain and ¢ 
that promised big returns, he wouldn’t take the trout 
snap his fingers at the danger. He wouldn’t even { 
about it.” 

“You’ve got him right there at least, Clamart, 
what I fail utterly to grasp is this: Why do you. 
to do it?” | 

Clamart smiled. ‘“That’s the weak point, I'll a 
If I were to try to tell you neither you nor J edburgh y 
believe me.”’ 

“‘T’m not so sure. 

Clamart nodded. 

“Love of a woman?” ” 

“No. Nothing approaching that.” | 

“Conscience? Remorse and repentance for the pe 

“No. My past is dead. I regret it, perhaps, bu: 
violently. What I did then I felt justified in doing 
I thought that way. I was wrong of course, but 
hadn’t been anything in my life to tell me so in a con 
ing manner.” 

“Religion then?” Olivant looked at him, curious}: 
less doubtingly than at first. 

“T don’t think so, Olivant. ’Fraid I’ve got a hy 
where my bump of reverence ought to be. If it’s reli 
then at least it’s not of any orthodoxy that I know ab: 

“Well, what the dickens is it then? Suppose yo 
me, and take a chance.” 

“Well, let’s call it Nature then. The reason that a 
kills sheep, and a sheep dog, the sublimation, or r; 
higher distillation of wolves, kills wolves. But if as} 
dog pup was to grow up with wolves he’d be the k 
of the pack, if he were strong enough. I was like 
Started life as the left-handed son of a rich, well. 
American who ran a double ménage. He died wit 
leaving any will that was ever found, and at the age o 
I landed in an orphan asylum. One of the badly man; 
old-fashioned kind. Same old story. I ran away 
drifted into crime.” 

“We didn’t know that,’’ Olivant murmured. 

“TY only tell you now to illustrate my parable. 
finish it, just think of any good wolf-dog story that 
with puppyhood. I went through the wild phase, 
these canine heroes, and then, like them, something 
pened to change my point of view and restore it to w 
ought to have been. I don’t believe that the red 
dog suffered any remorse for the past, and neither 
Roughly put, that’s my answer to your question, Oliv; 

“Thanks, Clamart. I understand. But I doub 
could make Mr. Jedburgh believe it.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t try. It would be a was 
time. I don’t care a darn what he thinks of me. 
want is that he should back my scheme for what he 
consider it might be worth to him. I want his n 
much as his money. ‘You see, Olivant, there’s probab| 
man living better qualified to mdnage a movement 
this than myself. I know the underworld and ha’ 
I started in to smash it and I want to keep on smashi: 
I’d even like to dive in after it, like a shark-killing Ka 
with a knife. I suppose it satisfies some need in my nal 
Don’t switch around and try to endow me with admi 
qualities I haven’t got. But on the other hand | 
discredit me with criminal qualities I’ve sloughec 
Call this ambitious effort of mine a return to my trul 
ture and natural activities—like a well-fed mon; 
killing snakes, not because of its passionate devoti 
the family it’s adopted, but because its nature is t 
snakes.’”’ He rose. # 

“Well,” said Olivant, rising also, “your similes ar 
old chap, but after all, you are neither a wolf dog 1 
mongoose. I think I’ll give you a little better motive? 
you give yourself, if you don’t mind. But I’m afraid 
Mr. Jedburgh won’t.” | 

“Don’t ask it of him. Just tell him, if you like,| 
here’s an exceptional chance to get a big bargain it 
vertising. I’ve got an awful lot of convincing ma‘ 
already written. It’s even interesting, I think. Yo 
I’m really an authority. I know the ins and outs of 
from personal experience. With the proper backing 
sure that I can wake this country up to some knowle¢? 
the pretty awful danger that threatens it. And that’! 
jazz and one-piece bathing suits.” 

Olivant laughed. ‘All right, Clamart. I'll see } 
I can do.” And he went out. | 


May I guess?” 
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eee came rather sulkily from his listening post) 
don’t see your idea in getting me to eavesdrop, i} 
Nothing incriminating in all that powwow. Besides 
none of my business.” 
“T’m going to ask you to make it that, Shane. 
really ought to for a lot of reasons, the first of w 
in the last twenty-four hours there have been two 
made on your life, and one on that of a lady in V 
judge you to be deeply interested.” g 
“Well, admitting that, where do Jedburgh and 
look in? Olivant is a harmless sort of parasite, a! 
(Continued on Page 74) 


aon can have from: holding the 
ident. From every personal 
yt there is nothing for me to gain 
-unning for the office or in holding 
once more, and there is very much 
f, as I deem probable, Mr. Taft is 
d, and my name continues to be 
4, my opponents will all say that 
or openly strove for the nomina- 
was defeated. If Mr. La Follette 
ted, the same thing will be said. 
terly unexpected happens and I 
i,ated, I may very probably be de- 
which case I shall be not only 
yut derided. If I won, I should 
» carrying a burden for which I am 
asible, and facing conditions such 
-e it almost certain, not only that 
ot be able to accomplish all that I 
2 to accomplish, but that I should 
everely condemned, probably by 
rable majority of the people, for 
_aecomplish what it would prob- 
yeyond the power of any human 
secomplish. 
such circumstances, if I consulted 
ywn interest, the obvious thing to 
be to announce that I would not 
! popular mandate, that I would 
f nominated. I shall not follow 
se, because I am sincerely en- 
to look at the matter only from 
‘tpoint of the popular interest. 
only necessary for the people to 
right instrument, the right tool, 
hto work in any given emergency, 
necessary that they themselves 
yse, and shall believe in the suffi- 
, that instrument. If at this 
crisis, with the particular prob- 
id of us at this particular time, 
2 feel that I am the one man in 
lo the job, then I should regard 
sshirking a plain duty if I refused 
-_ What I am interested in, re- 
is not in the least holding the 
t doing a job that is actually 
ing; this is the position that to 
if my belief I have always taken, 
rsshall take. Ifthe people should 
\l was the instrument to be used 
ae, I should accept even although 
hat I should be broken and cast 
ae using; for often it is true that 
a moment there is one tool, one 
it, particularly available, and then 
ument must be used even though 
ecessarily means to break it. The 
‘to for any man is ‘“‘Spend and be 
ind if, in order to 
vorth doing from 
¢ standpoint, he 
with his own life, 
2 on the field of 
| political life in 
irs, he must not 
ie payment. In 
m not concerned 
velfare of any one 
ichis matter, not 
|aft’s welfare, nor 
illette’s, and least 
amy own; I am 
) only with the 
the people of the 
ates 


ur point is that 
al thus I ought to 
to state openly. 
el instead of an- 
's I have hitherto 
tothose who have 
‘whether I would 
nominated, that, 
ds of Abraham 
Was not required 
‘fat bridge until I 
\t. The reason is 
rt g any state- 
‘3 not only neces- 
‘msider what the 
means and 
Pi and will be 
ms saying by 
Ointelligently ac- 
ment at its 
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American, the World, the Evening Post and 
the Times. . . . If at this time I announced 
that I would accept if nominated, it would 
be blazoned abroad by all my enemies, and 
ultimately believed by a large portion even 
of my good friends and well wishers, that 
I had in my own interest so announced 
my candidacy, that I was an active candi- 
date, that I was striving by every means 
to secure the nomination for President. 
At this time—whatever may be the case 
in the future—I do not see that any other 
outcome could be expected. It is simply a 
case where the language would not be 
accepted at its exact face value, and would 
inevitably be given a false construction; 
and this being so it seems to be wise not 
to use the language. Let me illustrate 
what I mean by referring you to the lan- 
guage in which after the election of 1904 
I announced that I would not be a candi- 
date for renomination. At the time, good 
friends of mine suggested that I should use 
some such formula as stating that I would 
not be a candidate in 1908 because of the 
custom that had grown up not to elect a 
man as President for a third consecutive 
term; but on thinking it over I became 
convinced that if I used such language 
it would inevitably be taken as an an- 
nouncement that I would be a candidate 
for another term in 1912—and this in spite 
of the fact that of course the language if 
taken literally would only have referred 
to 1908, and have had no more bearing on 
1912 than on 1916 or 1948. Accordingly 
I used language which simply stated that 
I paid heed to the essence and not the 
form of the wise custom of our forefathers 
in reference to the third term; the essence, 
of course, being that the custom applied 
just as much when my first term was the 
filling out of an unexpired term of my 
predecessor as if it had been an elective 
term, and that on the other hand it had no 
application whatever to the candidacy of 
a man who was not at that time in office, 
whether he had or had not been President 
before. Yet, even as it was men at once 
began to ask me whether my refusal was 
to be held to apply to 1912 or to 1916; 
to which I of course responded that it 
would be preposterous to answer any such 
question one way or the other. By the 
way, I may recall to you that the very 
papers which are now howling to have me 
make some public statement are the ones 
which four and five years ago when I had 
made a definite public statement were 
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continually howling I should make some 
additional statement. . . If at present 
I said what you think I ought to say, they 
would merely substitute a worse set of mis- 
statements for the set to which they are 
now giving currency. wes, 
Now, my dear sir, as to what art’ 

as to the desirability, no matter wht 

result, of my being “‘frank”’ and telling#the 
whole public what I feel without any re- 
gard to whether or not it can be misrepre- 
sented. Let me refer you to Lincoln. 
Surely there was never a more straight- 
forward nor a more sincere man than 
Lincoln, nor aman who more unhesitatingly, 
whenever the fit occasion arose, took the 
public fully and freely into his entire confi- 
@énce. But he consistently declined to 
make statements which though true would 
give opportunities for misrepresentation. 
He sometimes made denials of false and 
slanderous accusations, when he deemed it 
necessary; but again and again he refused 
to do so when he thought that the denial 
would merely do additional harm. Take 
the first volume of the Speeches, Letters 
and State Papers of Lincoln, edited by Hay 
and Nicolay, and turn to pages 633, 6388, 
646, 647, 651, 652 and 653. When accused 
of having accepted money for a political 
speech, he wrote frankly to a correspondent 
who made inquiry, stating exactly what 
had happened, but adding, “‘I have made 
this explanation to you as a friend; but I 
wish no explanation made to our enemies. 
What they want is a squabble and a fuss, 
and that they can have if we explain; and 
they cannot have it if we don’t.”’ Later, 
when nominated, he received, as he says in 
a general letter signed by Nicolay answer- 
ing them, a large number of letters asking 
that he declare his opinions on certain 
political points, and a large number of let- 
ters beseeching him to write nothing upon 
those political points; and to all alike he 
answered that his position had already 
been taken, and that he had nothing to add 
to or take from it. Again, when he was 
asked to deny the statements that he had 
been in a Know-Nothing lodge, he wrote 
confidentially to his correspondent saying 
that the allegation was false, but adding, 
“Now a word of caution. Our adversaries 
think they could gain a point if they could 
force me openly to deny the charge, by 
which some offense would be given to 
the Americans. For this reason it must not 
publicly appear that I am paying any at- 
tention to the charge.” Again and again he 
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thus answers letters privately and confiden- 
tially, stating his position, but requesting 
that it be not published for reasons similar 
to those just given. In one of his letters he 
says in reference to the suggestion that he 
make public some disclaimer, that he does 
not intend to do so because in his judgment 
it would do no good, adding, ‘‘Those who 
will not read or heed what I have already 
publicly said would not read or heed a repe- 
tition of it. If they heed not Moses and the 
Prophets neither would they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.”” And again, 
when asked to make another public state- 
ment which it was hoped would have a 
good effect upon certain good men, he re- 
sponded that as regards such good men he 
would have no objection to repeating what 
he had said seventy and seven times, and 
then added [I condense]: 

“But I have had men to deal with, both 
North and South, who are eager for some- 
thing new upon which to base new mis- 
representations. They would seize upon 
almost any letter I could write as being 
an awful coming down. I intend to 
not unnecessarily put any weapons in their 
hands.” 

Now, my dear sir, it seems to me that 
the homely common sense with which Lin- 
coln spoke, in these letters which I have 
quoted, can be applied now. Nothing I 
could say, no statement or explanation by 
me, would avail to prevent deliberate mis- 
representation by bad men, designed to 
puzzle and mislead good men, who, from 
the nature of the case, could not be ex- 
pected to have first-hand information. 
They now misrepresent my position de- 
signedly and purposefully. They would 
merely misrepresent it even more effec- 
tively if I should at this time make the 
statement you desire. It may be that in 
the end it will be necessary to make such a 
statement, or some other public statement; 
but the time is not now. I am well aware of 
the disadvantage of not making such a 
statement, but I think the disadvantage of 
making it would be greater. The position 
is a hard one. It is hard for me; it is some 
ways harder for disinterested men like 
yourself who believe that I could do service 
as President, and who naturally feel indig- 
nant that I do not come forward in a way 
which as they think would enable them to 
make me President—and of course the fact 
that I do not make it amply warrants you, 
and all who think as you do, in at any time 
supporting any other man instead of me. 

If my position were only 
a pose, I should certainly 
act differently from theway 
I am acting, for I am well 
aware that the way I am 
acting is not the way in 
which to act if I desire to 
be made President. But 
my attitude is not a pose, 
I am acting as I do because, 
according to my lights, I 
am endeavoring, in not a 
too easy position, to do 
what I believe the interests 
of the people demand. 
From this standpoint I am 
convinced that although it 
is entirely proper for other 
men to seek the presidency, 
it is neither wise nor proper 
for me to do so, the condi- 
tions being what they ac- 
tually are. I have been 
President; I was President 
for nearly eight years; Iam 
well known to the Amer- 
ican people; I am to be 
judged not by words but by 
my acts; and whether the 
people like or dislike me, 
they have these acts all be- 
fore them for their deci- 
sion—and nobody, my dear 
sir, has helped more than 
you have helped to put 
these acts clearly before 
them. My usefulness in the 
presidency as conditions 
now are would depend not 
merely upon the people 
wishing me to be President, 
but upon their having good 
reason to believe that I was 
President because of their 
wishes, because of their de- 
sire that I should doagiven 
job, which they felt I could 
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do better than anyone else and not because 
of any personal ambition on my part. Even 
if I got the presidency, as a result of what 
might seem to be active effort on my part 
to get it for my own sake, the mere fact of 
having thus obtained it would, I fear, pre- 
vent my being of use to the people in the 
office. Under these circumstances I must 
not put myself in a position which would 
look as if I were seeking the office, as if I 
were trying to get it for my own sake. I 
know well that this means in all probability 
someone else will be nominated and elected; 
for where others actively seek the nomina- 
tion, their friends as is natural actively work 
for them, and give the skillful direction and 
leadership without which even a strongly 
aroused public opinion generally fails to find 
expression. Therefore I have all along felt 
that even if there should be a strong popu- 
lar demand for me—as to which I can pass 
no judgment—yet that unless this demand 
were literally overwhelming it could hardly 
make itself effective. But it seems to me 
that it is better that it should not make 
itself effective rather than that by any 
action of mine I should make it seem that 
I desire the presidency for my own sake, or 
am willing to accept it unless it comes to 
me as the result of a real popular move- 
ment, giving expression to a demand from 
at least a substantial portion of the plain 
people that I should undertake a given 
task in the interest of the people as a whole. 
Before I speak there should be some tangi- 
ble evidence that such is the case. With 
very high regards, 
Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. FRANK A. MUNSEY, 
175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The governors of seven states united in 
an appeal to Roosevelt to announce his 
candidacy. They were Governor Bass, of 
New Hampshire; Governor Hadley, of 
Missouri; Governor Osborn, of Michigan; 
Governor Glasscock, of West Virginia; 
Governor Carey, of Wyoming; Governor 
Aldrich, of Nebraska; and Governor 
Stubbs, of Kansas. 

The appeal had its effect. Colonel 
Roosevelt threw his hat in the ring Febru- 
ary 26, 1912, and from that day until the 
end of the June convention was an active 
candidate against President Taft. 

The Record-Herald published several 
editorials begging Colonel Roosevelt not to 
enter the field against Taft as I felt he could 
not win the nomination. The Republican 
organization of the country was against him; 
and his candidacy, unless successful in June, 
surely meant two Republican candidates 
against one Democrat, and the Democrats 
would win, nomatter whom they nominated. 

The Roosevelt adherents were so bitter 
against Taft and were so sure of Roose- 
velt’s great popularity I was strong in the 
belief they would form a new party. 

I received the following letter from 
President Taft: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
March 4, 1912. 

My Dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I write to thank 
you for your support at a time when the 
strongest personal considerations would 
move you to come out for Colonel Roosevelt. 

I know that it is your patriotic sense of 
duty and love of our admirable and tried 
form of government that prompts you, but 
I feel that I ought gratefully to acknowl- 
edge it at any rate. 

I had the pleasure of entertaining Mr. 
Rosenwald last week and enabling him to 
dream of the shades of former Presidents 


under the White House roof. With best 
wishes, Sincerely yours, 
Ws. H. TAFr. 


H. H. KouusaAat, EsqQ., 
The Record-Herald, 
Chicago, Ill. 

P. S.—A year hence what? 


I also received the following letter from 
my good friend, George E. Roberts, di- 
rector of the mint: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of Director of the Mint 
Washington 
MARCH 2, 1912. 
My Dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I cannot for- 
bear expressing my gratification over the 
position taken by the Record-Herald. I 
know, of course, what your relations with 
Colonel Roosevelt have been, and your 
sincere regard and friendship for him. I 
know it was not an easy matter for you to 
take the stand you have assumed, but I 
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am sure that all your friends will honor 
you for it. I most deeply regret Colonel 
Roosevelt’s action, for I cannot see any- 
thing to be gained by it for any cause he 
has at heart. Sincerely yours, 

GEO. E. ROBERTS. 
Mr. H. H. KOHLSAAT, 
Editor, Chicago Record-Herald, 
Chicago, Ill. 


March 15, 1912, I wrote Colonel Roose- 
velt the following letter, which he never 
answered. All correspondence between us 
ceased until 1918: 


March 15, 1912. 

My Dear Friend: In writing this I 
want you to know that it is written with 
affectionate regard and no personal interest 
in the coming election. 

Mr. Taft can give me nothing. I want 
no office for myself nor friends—this was 
my attitude under McKinley and also 
when you were in the White House. So, 
if I am brutally frank you know it is not 
self-interest. 

I am greatly distressed about your fu- 
ture. It seems to me you have no show of 
nomination and will find yourself in the 
position of trying to reach the presidency 
and failing. If you look over the field 
without prejudice how can you figure out 
votes enough to nominate! I can’t see any 
possible chance. 

As to “‘not caring whether you win or 
not,’”’ it is a question of “principles, not 
office” that you are striving for—you can 
do more in your present position to bring 
about those principles than you could to 
attempt to reach the presidency and fail. 

The men who have been talking to you, 
especially the ‘‘seven little governors,” are 
trying to ride into office on your coat tails. 
They do care whether ‘‘they win or not.” 

There is no question of your popularity 
with the masses, but you are stronger in 
the background as a possibility than you 
are as an out-and-out candidate. 

There is a great change taking place 
throughout the Middle West since your 
Columbus speech. There is no sympathy 
whatever with ‘“‘the recall of judicial deci- 
sions,” the ‘‘anti-third-term” sentiment is 
strong, and the feeling that it is unfair to 
Taft is growing. 

You absolutely forced Taft on the 
ticket. You talked to me like a ‘‘Dutch 
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uncle” because I did not “‘cotton” to him. 
He did not make good the first two years, 
but has found himself and is giving satis- 
faction. He arouses no enthusiasm, but the 
universal sentiment is that he is sincere. 

You have no “pride of opinion.” You 
are the most courageous man I ever met in 
reversing your opinion or position if you 
were convinced you were doing right by 
doing so. Let me entreat you to recon- 
sider your decision to be a candidate and 
withdraw now, before the majority of dele- 
gates are chosen. 

I write this as a true friend who has 
nothing but your personal welfare at heart. 
I hate to see you dragged into an unseemly 
struggle to pull other people’s chestnuts 
out of the fire. 

As ever, faithfully yours, 
H. H. KOHLSAAT. 


HONORABLE THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
The Outlook, 
New York City. 


P. S.—When people say that Taft can- 
not be reélected they do not know what 
they are talking about. Within the last 
two weeks forces have been lined up for 
Taft which are not good in the primaries 
but all powerful in elections. I know 
whereof I speak. 


The Republican National Convention 
met in the Coliseum in Chicago, June 18, 
1912. Elihu Root presided as one writer 
describes “without loss of temper.” 

There was great friction over seating 
contested delegates. Mr. Taft was finally 
renominated by 561 votes. Roosevelt re- 
ceived 107; La Follette, 41; Cummins, of 
Iowa, 17; Charles E. Hughes, 2. Roose- 
velt delegates to the number of 344 did not 
vote, as he requested them not to do so. 
Presumably many of them came to the 
Progressive Convention, August fifth. 

There was little life in the Taft campaign, 
a great deal of enthusiasm in the Roosevelt 
organization, and a positive feeling they 
would win in the Democratic camp. The 
vote in November verified their confidence. 
Woodrow Wilson received 6,286,214; 
Roosevelt, 4,126,020; Taft, 3,483,922, a 
total Republican vote of 7,609,942 against 
the 6,286,214 for Mr. Wilson, or a plurality 
of 1,323,728 for the Republican and Pro- 
gressive tickets. 


There Were Giants in the Earth in Those Days 


Colonel Roosevelt told a muty; 
who is still living that he thought 
Kohlsaat would follow him to th, 
and I would have done so if he }} 
fair, but he was not fair to Presid< 
nor to the Republican Party, whi 
to ruethe day Colonel Roosevelt's ; 
got the better of his judgment, 

The Progressive Convention 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, August | 
There was great confusion and exc\y 
Colonel Roosevelt and Hiram Joh, 
California, were nominated for F« 
and Vice President. i 

Late in 1911 or early in 1912 Me 
E. Alexander, editor of the Trent! 
American, called on me with a } 
introduction from Governor Yj 
Wilson of New Jersey. > | 

Governor Wilson wrote to the 
knew we were of opposite politic, 
but believed I would give Mr. A, 
the necessary information as to | 
Wilson could get the votes of thi] 
delegates to the National Demoer:p 
vention to be held in Baltimore, 

I told him the only candidate 
nence was Champ a 


Hearst owned the only Democrat) 
in Chicago. F 
I told him Roger Sullivan was thD 
cratic boss of Illinois; that the ri}j 
party control was very bitter K 
Hearst and Sullivan. My advice 
see Sullivan and interest him in (; 
Wilson’s candidacy, if possible. 

I gave Mr. Alexander a note 
Sullivan, along with Governor 
letter to me, and telephoned for an }y 
ment. A few hours later Mr. A| 
came back and said Mr. Sullivan: 
enthusiastic, and exclaimed: lt 

“Sure, I can afford to be lich 
Woodrow Wilson!” : 

The fight between Hearst and | 
was one of the bitterest political )1 
Illinois has ever known. Hearst 3s 
cessful in having the state conyeic 
struct the delegates for Champ C)k 
the delegates were all Sullivan in 
under his control. i" 

The great influence Roger il 
exerted at Baltimore is admirablyo 
Joseph P. Tumulty in his book \jo 
Wilson as I Know Him. ' 

Mr. Tumulty has given me peai 
to quote from his chapter Wilsonni 
Old Guard: lt 

“The old Illinois leader, Roger Ill 
greeted the candidate in a mostvi 
way as he left the banquet ha 
Jackson Day dinner in 1912) 
him as he grasped his hand: ‘ 
great speech, Governor,’ and 
drawing closer to him: ‘ 
you now. just what the IlIlinoi 
will do, but you may rely upon 
there when you need me.’ 
not seem of importance at ' 
when we discussed the inci 
day at the capitol at Trento: 
that at a critical moment of t 
Roger Sullivan could be 
support us and to throw the v 
our way. 

“Sullivan kept his prom 
erous fashion. When it see 
Baltimore convention was at 
deadlock, and after the Illin 
had voted many times for | 
Sullivan threw the full sup) 
to the New Jersey governor, 
tide was quickly turned in 
Wilson’s candidacy for the pre 

The report was general in 
Secretary of State W. J. Bry 
President Wilson from ind 
Sullivan for United States Senator! 
I know the Sullivan supporters, €)& 
John P. Hopkins, Sullivan’s closest 
credited the report that Secretar! 
had gone to President Wilson ant! 
ened to resign if he indorsed |! 
There was no love lost between Bia! 
Sullivan growing out of the Deg 
convention of 1908, where Sullivat 
standard man, fought the sil 
Mr. Bryan. 

I wrote Mr. Tumulty June 
asked if the report of Bryans 
true. He promptly replied 
there is no foundation in fact 
story you mention.” ‘ 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth 0} 
ticles by Mr. Kohlsaat. The next W 
early issue. _ 
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from the - 
factory 


To the careful ageing and 
blending for which Tuxedo 
has always been noted we 


have added— 
Something Entirely New 


—the guarantee that it is fresh when it reaches you. 


A few weeks too long on the dealers’ shelf and the best 
tobacco loses its fresh mellow fragrance. It will bite your 
tongue—give you a hot smoke. 


Tuxedo is now delivered to your dealer in small lots—even 
one dozen tins, if necessary. The cartons are dated showing 
the last day it can be sold. 


This means no dealer—anywhere—should sell you a tin of 
Tuxedo that is not “Fresh From the Factory.” 


Buy a tin—try one pipeful—and see how good fresh tobacco 


really is. 
© Guaranteed by 4) 
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\) Uariety is just one of the 
charms of the delicious food- 
fruits, Sealdsweet oranges 


In color Sea/dsweet oranges range from 

\ bright through golden to russet. What- 

\))] ever the outer appearance, they are filled 
\) with the juice that makes inner goodness. 


() Thereare early, mid-season and latekinds, 
@ each with certain elements of superiority 
as distinguishing characteristics, affording 

\))} a supply from Oétober to July. 


\ Ssealdsweet 
 _dlorida Oranges 


())] Carefully cultivated groves in every section of 
Florida’s famous citrus belt, owned by growerswho 

KNY] co-operate in marketing, produce the juicy, health- 

giving Sea/dsqweet oranges, rich in vitamines. 


They come from the Indian River hammocks, 
(\) the fertile plateaus of Marion, Volusia and Putnam 
counties, the lake-girt highlands of Polk, Orange 
) and Lake, the prairies and valleys of DeSoto, 
) Hillsboro and Lee, and the coastal plains of Dade 

) and Pinellas counties. 


Sealdsweet Florida oranges 
are helpful in planning 
varied menus and in providing 
balanced meals 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 


“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 


Contains tested recipes for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways, of the juices of these food and health 
fruits, Illustrated in natural colors; invaluable in the 
household, helpful in sick rooms, 
yours for the asking. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
706 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
‘Slorida Grapefruit 


Rich in food values; fine for health. The 
fruits that help you to work easier, to think 
better, and to enjoy life more. 


A gift copy is 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges and grapefruit — 
insist that they be furnished to you in wrappers 
bearing this trade-mark, 


Sealdsweet Csepetutt 
and Pineapple Soup 
_| See-recipe in free book) 
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HAT is an um- 

brella? An umbrella 
isasticky-out thing made 
of silk on a wire frame 
which gets rusty, and a 
long handle with its 
pointed end coming 
through the silk at the 
top. 

Wrong again. An um- 
brella this year is a doll 
with a charming naughty 
head, carried so that it 
leans against your shoul- 
der, a fluff of green, blue 
or brown silk petticoats— 


no handle at all to speak 
of. Or it has a snubby 
ivory or tortoise-shell 
ferrule, and a very short 
thick handle of the same, 
and the rib points are 
tipped to match them. 

A delightfully crazy 
artist decided to make 
the wildest umbrella 
dreams come true. He 
made the sword um- 
brella, which you wear 
round your waist on a 
leather thong. When it 
rains you draw your um- 


a flourish. He made the 
pretty dolls alluded to 
above, and ladies went 


the rifle umbrella slung 
over your shoulder, quite 
forgotten and out of the 
way till the shower comes 
up. His triumph was the 
umbrella that would not | 
open at all. 

“The crazier the idea 
is, the more success it 
has,” he told us with a 
puzzled air. 

Being a person of un- 
bridled imagination, who 
loves to ride an old 
wooden bicycle in the 
Bois, dressed in uniform, 
and stiffly to salute all 
passing officers and gen- 
darmes, letting go of 
everything and of course 
falling off the bicycle at 
each salute, he has made 
the prosaic rain stopper 
a most amusing thing. 

But one does not usu- 
ally begin one’s season’s 
shopping by getting a 
new umbrella. One usually begins by won- 
dering how “‘he”’ will take the news that 
you need something fit to wear, and you 
spend pensive hours on the best way to in- 
troduce the subject. Sometimes the direct 
attack is the best and most bloodless in 
the end. 

“But I haven’t a thing to wear, Bill!” 

“You have that brown suit and that 
black velvet and a 

“Oh, if you go back for years and men- 
tion all my old things, of course you can 
talk for ages! I might just as well mention 
your 1916 undershirts as for you to talk of 
my black velvet.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake go out and buy 
some new clothes then! Get what you 
want, only don’t spend much.” 


Gypsy Folk Music 


Thus husband and wife in Paris. There 
is no use talking, Paris is the Mecca of the 
dressmaking world. It is a pity to see only 
that side of the city, however, as many 
tourists do; to think of the lovely old 
houses only as settings for parading 
manikins; to dash in taxis from address to 
address, never taking the time to wander in 
the old gray streets at nightfall. 

However, if you must think of Paris as a 
fashion center first of all, you will certainly 
enjoy the hectic shopping life so many 
Americans live there. But you may want 
to shop not only for clothes, and you will 
find it great fun to test the resources of 
Paris in hunting for some unusual product. 
Recently I wanted some new guitar music. 


One of the Newest Parisian Suits, Showing the Short Box Coat 
and the Long Skirt 


I found the address of a little shop off on a 
side street where the proprietor’s greatest 
interests in life are guitars and guitarists. 

“Come any Saturday during the winter, 
from September on,” he said, “‘and you 
will find all the passing Spaniards who are 
interested in the guitar assembled in this 
little place.”’ 

We went and, sure enough, Signor 
Garcia, newly arrived from Spain, with a 
pair of large dark eyes sewed up at the cor- 
ners, a network of fine wrinkles and a long 
drooping upper lip, smilingly played 
dazzling, trickly flamenco, the folk music 
of Spain, for a solid hour for us, weaving 
the Moorish melodies set to their Spanish 
gypsy harmonies in a delicious fretwork of 
sound. Spanish flamenco is almost un- 
known outside of Spain; but, sure enough, 
in Paris we found a shop devoted to it. 

Do you practice archery and want 
arrows made as they were at the time of 
the Battle of Crécy? We can take you to 
the shop where that design has. been 
scrupulously preserved and copied for 
hundreds of years. 

But what are the difficulties of finding 
arrows of historic pattern and gypsy music 
compared with the difficulties of mak- 
ing a stout woman in a hard corset over 
into a smartly gowned woman with gently 
curving, soft lines? And yet even that 
you may do in Paris. They will probably 
cut off the top of your corset first thing, 
and drop it way down so that that bone 
does not stick out in front. Of course, if 
you are twenty and are built as are all 
American flappers, you will not wear a 


corset at all. . 
said to me, “] 
three underg 
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After that) 
spent in use); 
from big shop | 
I concluded {; 
true that re 
clothes of exe 
ity, when tur: 
quantity for t 
are cheaper a 
better value | 
than they ar! 
Many a chari 
at thirty-seve. 
thirty-five dollars was to be had! 
the U. S. A., and I certainly; 
nothing so advantageous in Pij 
price. For you must not judge 1 
fit we receive from the exchange! 
lars, but must rate things as t' 
the French, at five franes to thi 

If you want a really ideal costs 
for you and your bumps and ho} 
expert, showing an advanced t 
likely to go out of fashion for aé 
made so as to bring out ever’ 
your figure and to disguise y! 
then I advise Paris. Also, if y! 
be imbued with the spirit of 
things match, as a well-dressed | 
shoes, stockings, gloves, hat, 7 
ing and developing the idea of t 
as a whole—then Paris again. | 
want a useful little rag that is 1 
smart and practical, go to one 0 
of ready-made shops and you'lli 
you want. 

Also, shopping itself in our 
much easier and less tiring t 
their Parisian counterparts. 
have an antiquated system of 
in most of them. Say you wil 
some bone buttons at the noti 
and two counters up some elasti 
just across the aisle some bit 
wait your turn for the dapper /! 
to show you the buttons. Yc! 
dozen. You wait while he sh 
woman steel buttons, and sh! 
between round and fiat, final ' 
on flat. The young man make? 

(Continued on Page 3 
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Eight Cylinder Quality Has Never Before 
Been Available at Such Low Cost 


Oldsmobile offers you in its eight 
cylinder Sedan and Coupe automo- 
bile values which literally have no 
parallel among American cars. 


First, you find here the eight cyl- 
inder motor at its best—delivering 
the highest horse power of any 
standard automobile engine of like 
size in the United States. Yet so 
smoothly is this splendid power 
transmitted to the rear wheels that 
the entire chassis enjoys long life 
with almost imperceptible wear. 


And then, on this superb chassis 


Light Eight Sedan $2025 


mechanism are built Sedan and 
Coupe bodies of finest construction 
—the product of twenty-five years’ 
experience in fashioning coach 
work which stands up under the 
stresses and strains of every motor- 
ing circumstance. The appoint- 
ments and equipment are, of 
course, excellent. 


If you aspire to an eight, as most 
people do, you can enjoy in the 
Oldsmobile Eight Sedan and 
Coupe a price-with-quality advan- 
tage which has never been equalled 
in automobile history. 


Light Eight Coupe $1875 


5-Passenger Touring, $1375; 3-Passenger Sport Roadster, $1625; 4-Passenger Super- 


Sport Touring, $1675. 


LARGER EIGHTS :—?7-Passenger Touring, $1735; 4-Passenger Pacemaker, $1735; 


6-Passenger Touring (Tuarc Wheels), $1850. 
FOURS :—3-Passenger Roadster, 3955; 


5-Passenger Touring, $975; 4-Passenger 


Semi-Sport, $1075; 5-Passenger California Top, $1350; 5-Passenger Brougham, $1375; 
4-Passenger Coupe, $1475; 5-Passenger Sedan, $1595. Prices f.o. b. Lansing, Michigan 
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Are You 


Covered? 


You go to a theatre for a whole even- 
ing’s entertainment, don’t you? Now 
there are theatres everywhere that 
insure you against a loss of part 
of your evening—they give as much 
thought to the selection of short sub- 
jects as to the feature picture. 


These theatres select their short sub- 
jects from this list: 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
HAMILTON COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
By Conan Doyle 


WILDERNESS TALES 
By Robert C. Bruce 


LYMAN H. HOWE’S HODGE-PODGE 
TONY SARG’S ALMANAC 
EARL HURD COMEDIES 
KINOGRAMS— NEWS WEEKLY 


THE GRAPHIC 
and 
SHORT LENGTH SPECIALS 


and they display this sign on their 
posters and on the lobby-cards in 
their entrances. It’s your insurance. 


When You See This Trade-Mark, 
Go In— 
It’s the Sign of a 
WHOLE Evening’s 


Entertainment 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
E. W. Hammons, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—NEW YORK 
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for each of you and invites you to follow 
him; you thread your way through 
crowded aisles, following his sleek black 
head to a near-by desk. There, if you have 
luck, he will quickly put the paying trans- 
action through for you. If not you will 
take your place in a line of purchasers 
while he gives his slips and merchandise to 
a newly arriving salesman, followed in his 
turn by a flock of buyers. 

With a gay “Bon jour, madame,” your 
young man deserts you, and his unknown 
counterpart begins singing out the names 
of the articles all of you have bought in 
turn, while each tired purchaser steps up to 
the desk before the judge, who writes a list 
of the articles purchased and their price in 
his huge book, sentencing you to pay so- 
and-so much. You do so, are sometimes 
asked for change instead of being given it, 
are pieced out with postage stamps taken 
from the cash drawer beside the desk, and 
are succeeded at the desk by the person 
who has had her elbows in your back for 
the last ten minutes. In the meantime the 
salesman has darted away somewhere, is 
doing up your parcel himself, and brings it 
smilingly back to you from parts unknown, 
thanks you and departs. 

You go back to the counter two counters 
away from the button deposit to buy your 
elastic and repeat the entire process; also 
for the braid. 

The advantage to the shop is, I believe, 
that the elaborate entry made at the time 
of purchase gives a perfect record of the 
sales of the day, so that little more book- 
keeping is necessary. If you have your 
parcels sent you may pay at the house, a 
much simpler and quite usual arrangement. 


Good-:Looking Manikins 


The big stores are fascinating, however, 
to wander through.. They seem to have 
scores of novelties that never reach Amer- 
ica, owing doubtless to the high duty. 
Charming Italian-tooled leather goods, 
blazing silk handkerchiefs, painted Swedish 
wooden boxes, the Frenchiness of hand bags 
and toilet-table outfits, all lie in tempting 
masses on tables. Gloves with fancy 
gauntlets and stitching, some of black 
suéde with tiny steel beads outlining their 
pointed flower-petaled cuffs and tracing 
three shining lines on the back of the hand; 
gloves worthy of the courts of ancient 
kings; fans of exquisite swirls of feathers, 
all but dancing in front of you in long lines 
of weightless brilliance. All these things 
sing Paris to you as you pass through the 
crowded aisles. 

If you want to order real gowns and 
have decided to be really rash for once 
and buy what you like, as you order a 
dinner without looking at the prices when 
the rich man you don’t like takes you out 
for a long evening, you may enjoy hours 
of clothes orgies at the great dressmaking 
houses. It is the third or fourth industry 
of the world, I am told, the clothes industry, 
and is not to be sneezed at as merely one 
example of woman’s many whims. 

Certain houses are famous for certain 
styles; Poiret leads in dash and sumptuous- 
ness; Chanel has influenced women’s 
clothes enormously since the war, making 
femininity young and giving us all the air 
of being good pals in our straight crépe de 
chine or woolen slips of gowns; Worth 
gives ladylike elegance and dignity; Renée 
has delicious quiet, just-what-you-are- 
looking-for combinations; Jenny provides 
exquisitely made, useful models; Chéruit 
shows flashes of cutting genius like no one 
else; and Molyneux gives you interesting, 
rather exciting and unexpected smartness. 

Some of the girls who show the gowns 
are beautiful and dashing, others quiet and 
mouselike. : 

Some have histories. “A Russian 
countess!’’ whispers an habitué of the house 
as a blond aristocrat comes swaying across 
the room in response to your interested 
eyes. 

It is so hard to keep a good manikin, 
they will tell you. They are not paid so 
very much, except in some cases where 
they have been loyal to the house for 
years, and where they inspire the designers 
by their beauty and elegance. The divine 
Dolores, Ziegfeld’s star, was once a model 
at Lucille’s, but her transcendent loveli- 
ness carried her to fame and fortune. 

“You remember that alluring little 
bunch of charm at L 3?” said my 
sister one day at lunch. ‘Well, she has 
just married a Dutch millionaire and from 
now on will be a client instead of a slave.” 
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A girl with a good figure can always get 
work in the great dressmaking houses. 
The life is most unnatural. They sit all 
day in rooms provided for them, with 
nothing to do but gossip and polish their 
finger nails; ready at a moment’s notice 
to drop their kimonos and slip on the dress 
called for by the saleswoman in the big 
salon outside. They must parade all morn- 
ing and all afternoon before critical eyes, 
and aching backs and tired feet simply 
don’t count; they must find a way of 
doing their hair that will withstand the 
slipping on and off of an unending succes- 
sion of models. In first-class houses they 
have a sort of stage etiquette which governs 
their exits and entrances. Never must two 
girls be found in one room at once. As one 
girl leaves the room the other enters, so 
that you are not distracted by having to 
look at two models at once. 

It is fruitful sometimes to study the 
human nature displayed in the rows of 
feminine candidates for new clothes who 
watch their lovely slim sisters at their 
work. Glance first at the row of feet hold- 
ing a carnival of relaxation on the carpet. 
They seem to say—that rather vulgar, very 
pointed, creased black pair—totally inno- 
cent of sustaining boot trees their nights 
must be—‘“‘ We’ve took her here and we’ve 
took her there, and we just want to curl 
up and die from exhaustion. What say? 
Where did you come from? Oh, from New 
England! Well, we come from the West, 
thank goodness, though heaven knows if 
we ever’ll see it again, the way she’s going 
now. Just look at the position she’s got us 
in! Turn in a bit, for goodness sake, 
buddy, and look as though you knew me 
at least. The way she puts us you’d think 
we'd never been introduced.”” The brown 
ones with the sloppy heels, the dirty gray 
ones, the splayed-out common-sense ones— 
all show up mercilessly in the brilliant 
light on the soft velvet carpet. Watch 
your step, sisters! It’s most important as 
a part of your charm. 

And not only the feet index your char- 
acter and worldly position at these séances. 
Take that woman, for instance. She hangs 
over the top of her antiquated corset as 
dead leaves dangle from a garden urn. 
Her legs are fat and give early promise of 
the large and clumsy feet they turn into. 
Her hair is done high when it should be 
done low, and no hat on earth could come 
down over it. She evidently loves purple 
and velvet when she should cling to black, 
or let it cling to her. She is all set to buy 
the gold-and-green sheath-skirt evening 
gown, when she should buy the vague black 
chiffon-and-sable frock for evening wear. 


Pilgrims of Fashion 


Sometimes you will get a delicious cup 
of tea served to you at four o’clock when 
the August or February openings are dis- 
rupting the dressmaking world, and all the 
new and soul-stirring innovations, which 
start in some little upstairs room in the 
creator’s mind and swing round the world 
from Paris to Hong-Kong before the world 
clock strikes September or March, are 
being paraded before alert and rapacious 
buyers of all nations. They have great 
responsibilities, these buyers for great 
houses. They make huge investments, and 
heaven help them if the capricious ladies 
at home do not back them up in their selec- 
tions and buy the models they have 
painstakingly chosen. The fashion maga- 
zines vie with each other to get photos and 
sketches of the new models; smart ladies 
gaze and fastidiously choose; representa- 
tives of the first-class establishments from 
New York, Chicago, Berlin, Madrid 
wrangle and bargain; and queens even are 
seen in majestic simplicity, buying those 
things they ought not to have bought, as 
dazed and envious as any stage queen 
gazing on so much luxury and beauty. 

Some of the gowns are ridiculous in 
price, obviously enabling their sponsors to 
reap enormous profits. Some are medium, 
none are cheap. And why should they be? 
So many of the.fabric factories were 
wrecked during the war, and the question 
of getting started again was a difficult and 
often an impossible one. 

Occasionally you order a dress and then 
wish you hadn’t. I finally decided to pur- 
sue my quest for my longed-for black dress 
into the great houses, and went to order 
one where I was known. They did not 
have just what I wanted, but offered 
volubly to concoct a gown for me. 

“These sleeves, madame, are divine!” 
they gushed. I liked the sleeves. ‘‘And 


Decemb, 
monkey fur round the neck! 
monkey fur. I wanted a collar 
wanted to know just how it wor 
I happen to be fussy. 

“Mais c’est trés facile! So. 
dame!” they all chorused in hig 

“Yes; but just how will it f 
to the neck line?” I stubbo 
knowing them of old. 

“Mats I see it all; it is very, y 
The last “‘very” is tragic in 
proach and at least an octave 

I let them rave, but when ] 
town for a week I wire to cane 
made gown, for I know just w 
and no “‘very easy”’ expresses 

But oh, my well-rounded gj 
comfort! There are certain 
that the clothes-hanger type of | 
had her day. Now one may hb 
dulge a trifle in gracious curye 
has so decreed. No longer 
women strap and squeeze g 
themselves down, and a big w 
remain a big woman if she is ; 
She must not be fat, of course, f 
is to olden, as the French gay 
majestic and sumptuous type 
who so long has been made to; 
vulgar elephant by her visiti 
sister may once more hold her h 
be stately and imposing. Noth 
ridiculous than a tiny doll-li} 
dressed in the gorgeous bre 
luscious furs of the present moc 
a striding limb and breadth of | 
off the thousand reflections of| 
velvet takes to itself. 


The Built-On Hai 


Speaking of dollies—at the’ 
Sunday we saw an extremely sr; 
ette in the distance and pureed 
nearer look, dodging under 4 
worming through crowds to see 
ful, Parisian who was undouw) 
smartest thing there that day, 

“Look! There she is!” I gj 
rift in the crowd revealed a ; 
and-down back, clad in a gorge. 
cent green-and-blue heavy sill| 
lower edge swinging a deep cin} 
border, the neck line lost in a ¢ 
the same, a little black hat trit 
green topping the whole. He) 
came inside her collar in the } 
coziness, and she was good to) 
She turned—this supposed. gs: 
Parisians—as we came up to he 
she? A Dolly sister holding coi 
Frenchwoman at all. 

If you want a hat take your 
Georgette’s and let him see it bi 
head. I’ll wager he’ll never (| 
again—that expensive thing yi 

y 


carefully in its huge cardboard 
You arrive, are shown in, al 
front of a mirror. You explai) 
want. 
“Oui, I see it all,” says\ 
madame. “Bring me felt-of t 
this—that—those,” she comr 
her hands fly descriptively. — 
She may place a little net © 
head to keep your hair tidy t 
destructive process of constrit 
then she cuts a crown to fit yous 
it; she stands off, hands on th 


it down here and pokes it up th 
just a little, madame.’ She si 
profile in relation to the as 
grunts; it is wrong. She eh 
and changes it by elastic pi 
pinches. On it goes again, shod 
the back softly. : | 
“Oui, c’est ga!” a hissing si) 
quite dramatic. a 
She slashes out a huge brim, | 
eye on you. She fits it over 
though she were decorating 
erently. She turns you ant 
she studies your nose, tha 
know so well, against its so 
she tilts and sways behind 
move like lightning and her 
tongue is quiet for once. 
She grabs a bit of velvet and if 
coaxes it into rhythmic ligh & 
and a big crisp bow with saucy \¢ 
with an expression as though 
depended upon it, she pins © 
exactly the right place; 
yourself for the first time in ye#: 
become of that suddenly sur 
your discarded hat gave you? 2 
soft beams and charm. 
habit of going down to Wa 
morning and having Sadie I 
(Continued on P(e * 
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GMC Trucks Last Longer 


Sturdier Construction, Finer Materials and Rigid 
Accuracy Increase Their Years of Usefulness 


Years of enduring and reliable per- 
formance are built into GMC trucks 
by the advanced and exclusive improve- 
ments that they contain and by the 
wealth of surplus strength that has 
been put into every part. 


Years of successful truck manu- 
facture have proved the need of cer- 
tain essentials to the continuous and 
unfailing performance which GMC 
trucks invariably give. 


Such exclusive features as the GMC 
Two-Range Transmission, providing a 
perfect series of speeds for every use 
with no increase in engine size—re- 
movable cylinder walls, pressure lubri- 
cation—all are directly responsible for 


‘decreasing wear and increasing per- 


formance ability. 


Radius rods, insuring perfect brake 
action at all times—bearings or bush- 
ings at every point of wear in engine and 
chassis—extra-large brake drums and 
oversized springs, which are requisite 
to a longer life of truck usefulness, 
are found in GMC trucks. 


Moreover, these factors of safety are in- 
sured further by the use of the finest 
materials and by the rigid limits of 
accuracy to which each part must be 
fashioned. 


No accurate forecast can bemade of the 
length of life of GMC trucks. With rea- 
sonable care they will last indefinitely. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3\2-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 
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_DIXON 
TIST SET 


*570 


A real artist set that 
will bring weeks 
and months of pleas- 
ure to every boy 
and girl who re- 
celves it. Contains 
the same pencils, 


25 


Only 


erasers, etc., that are used by Earl 
Horter and other famous artists. 
The set includes: 


6 Dixon’s Eldorado Pencils 
12 Dixon’s “Best” Colored Pencils 
1 Dixon’s “Eldorado” Eraser 
4 Dixon’s “Wedge” Pencil 
Top Erasers 
4 Dixon’s Thumb Tacks 
1 Dixon’s Metal Pencil Holder 
and Pencil 


Packed in beautiful hand-colored 
leatherette case. Sold by all good 
stationers and department stores. 
Price only $2.25 (east of the Missis- 
sippi River). Write direct to us if 
your dealer cannot supply you. 


DIXON'S 
ELDoraDO 
DRAWING SET 


* 
560 
The best gift for $1 


that ly 
we know of. Contains six 
Dixon’s Eldorado pencils, one 
large Dixon’s ‘‘Eldorado’’ 
eraser, four Dixon's ‘‘Wedge” 
pencil top erasers and four 
Dixon’s thumb tacks. Packed 


in beautiful hand-colored 

leatherette case with flaps 

and snap. Sold by all good 

stationers and department 

stores. (Price $1, east of 

the Mississippi River.) Write direct to us, 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Ask your stationer to show you other 
suitable Christmas gifts in the wide 
Dixon line of Stationery Sets 


yOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencit Dept. 8-J, Jersey City,N.J. 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
ready-trimmed specimens made for quite 
other collections of features than yours 
onto your disheveled head. . 

“That sets elagant, dearie,’’ she has said 
in a dreamy tone. ‘You look just grand 
in that one,” and you have weakly had it 
sent up. 

You have bought a red hat, a blue hat, a 
henna hat or a brown one, as your fancy 
and Sadie’s tired flattery swayed you. 

The Parisian buys the hat comple- 
mentary to her gown. Here the whole is 
never lost sight of. Never is a hat bought 
because it is a pretty object in a shop win- 
dow, but because it is the completion of a 
costume extending in harmonious detail 
from crown to sole, and because it is a be- 
coming frame, and a frame only, for the 
wearer’s face and personality. 

Shopping, per se, for little things is hard 
in Paris. There are so many places to go to, 
and if you have no one to ask you grow be- 
wildered. Shopping de luxe—that is, being 
bowed in and out of the world-famous 
houses—is fascinating and perilous, for you 
are bound to see things you simply must 
have if you go to the right places. 

I love shopping in side streets. I love old 
dull paste buckles, so much more aristo- 
cratic than their flashy Rue de Rivoli imi- 
tations; they wink at you slowly from 
dusty little windows. Or you may find a 
set of old mosaic buttons ready to give 
your velvet jacket a distinction impossible 
to be bought at the button counter. Long 
earrings made of jade and crystal, made of 
creamy seed pearls in tassels, call to you to 
screw them into your pink ears; an ivory- 
headed cane of the Second Empire leans 
rigid in the window corner, waiting for you 
to give it to that dear person in black who 
takes you to the theater. 

Shop for clothes, shop for thrills, shop 
for romance, shop for frills, shop for beauty, 
for education, for the comfort and joy of 
lovely things, but shop in Paris if you can. 


Well, I said I better not let O. B. suspect, so I 
better not come and see my Sweetie today. 
Well, you do not know how much I miss your 
dear voice when I do not see you all day long. 
O. B. certainly has got it soft, because he can 
see you all day long. Well, you say you are 
always interested in everything I do, so will 
say that last P. M. I was bowling with the boys 
at the Majest. allies and twice I rolled better 
than 240. How is that? Well, what do you 
do with yourself all day long? Well, it is 
getting late, so will have to close and say good- 
by to my sweetie. 

What vegetuble do you like best? Ha! Ha! 

lways your own 
A. V. NICE. 


Some of the later letters—Number Six- 
teen, for example, in which Mr. Boxford 
becomes lyric—are morestriking, but Num- 
ber One hits the general average. 

Now these letters, indirectly as well as 
directly, served to keep the story fresh. 
Because of their continued publication 
many little things that otherwise would 
have passed unnoted became news. And 
each time any little thing bobbed up the 
journals recording it ran a hot-sauced sum- 
mary of the whole business, dealing with 
each of the four parties according to their 
news value. In general this news value 
ranked them somewhat as follows: (1) 
Editor Rocknall; (2) the delivery boy who 
had made love to the wife of Editor Rock- 
nall; (3) the wife of Editor Rocknall; (4) 
the wife of the delivery boy who had made 
love to the wife of Editor Rocknall. Some- 
times indeed—and this shows the hollow- 
ness of human gratitude—Mrs. Boxford 
was left out altogethcr. But Editor Rock- 
nall was never left out. 

In Colorado a woman was discovered 
who claimed that she had gone to high 
school with Editor Rocknall. In those 
golden days they had been sweethearts and 
she had called him ‘‘ Honeycake.” “‘ Would 
You Rather be Called ‘Old Beethead’ by 
This Woman or ‘Honeycake’ by This 
One?’”’ demanded the perplexing caption 
under the photographs. 

In New York Annabel Annis, of the Bul- 
letin, began a What-is-the-Foolishest-Love- 
Letter-You-Ever-Received Contest, print- 
ing as a model of the genre one of the notes 
sent by Delivery-boy Boxford to the wife 
of Editor Rocknall. 

Then in Washington; D. C., who should 
bob up but the missing delivery boy him- 
self. He emerged from the night with a 


EVENING POST 


And don’t forget the Quais. On a crisp 
and walky afternoon take a pal or your 
own good mood as companion and start on 
the left bank of the Seine and go slowly 
down, stopping to peer at the dusty books, 
the yellow engravings, the masses of old- 
time junk daily opened to your inspection. 
No one will bother you. I found a set of 
tall wooden soldiers recently, beautifully 
carved, undoubtedly the plaything of 
some rich child of Napoleon’s time. The 
faces and uniforms were wonders of wooden 
militariness, their gay coloring quite unim- 
paired. There were a dozen, with the drum 
major, and I could have had them all for 
six dollars or so. You find extraordinary 
books; books on the million nuances of 
love, on the care of babies, on life in Tunis, 
on the stars’ secrets—any and every subject. 

You may find ivory medallions, coral 
combs, music from every country, more of 
that unending supply of simpering ladies 
from the fashion books of 1830 to 1860. 

It isn’t what you find; it’s what you 
don’t find but may find that lures you on. 
You are chasing the eternal bargain, the 
eternal discovery, the eternally unexpected 
mysterious object which seems as though it 
had been waiting for you to come along and 
buy it for ages. 

Would you shop for a new complexion? 
Save the surface and you save all, you 
know. Try a new lip stick. Rub it round 
the curve of your lips and flirt with yourself 
as someone else for a while. 

If you are grand and would buy jewels 
C ’s will mentally impress you to such 
an extent that a two-thousand-dollar brace- 
let will seem cheap as a price to pay for the 
courteous and exalted handling you experi- 
ence in their sanctum. You enter and re- 
ceive a courtly bow from an irreproachable 
gentleman. You say you want to buy a 
gold safety pin for a new baby. His de- 
meanor does not vary.” 

“ Parfaitement! Will madame step this 
way?” 
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revolver bullet in his left leg. Circum- 
stantial evidence suggested that he had 
been poaching again. ‘‘Bang! Bang! 
Says Automatic in Virginia Garden of 
Love. Delivery-boy Boxford Leaves Vege- 
table Patch and Wishes He Hadn’t. Editor 
Rocknall Refuses to Comment on Catas- 
trophe.” 

“Never saw a story hang on the way this 
does,”’ groaned Warrus. It was the tenth 
day of the story, and Merrick had run into 
the managing editor at the entrance to the 
new post office. “It’s bad. And I’m begin- 
ning to be worried about J. L.”’ 

“What about him?” 

“‘T’m afraid he’s going to break.” 

“He seems O. K.” 

“Tt’s getting him. Take a look at his 
eyes. Wife gone; home like a vault. Two 
girls say they won’t go back to college. 
Won’t come back to Platt Run either. 
Won’t.even take the Old Man’s money. 
Got jobs. Son in Chicago is better, but 
still —— My guess is that they were all 
sore when J. L. married the second time. 
But you know all this.” 

“Mostly.” 

“And you know or you’ve guessed some 
of his experiences with the young cut-ups 
at the City Club and with the old meddle- 
some Matties in our office?” 

Merrick nodded. 

“Well, all that hurts and he knows it 
hurts. But there’s something else—last 
straws on the camel’s back, so to speak. 
This nasty publicity is getting under his 
skin and he won’t admit it. Snapshots, 
kidding interviews, all the rest of it. That 
fake war-correspondent stuff in the Record. 
Tolrick’s imported a funny boy from New 
York just to turn him loose on this story. 
I tell you the Old Man’s ready to break.” 

“What do you mean by breaking?” de- 
manded Merrick bluntly. 

“Going all to pieces—smashing up into 
bits. And when one of these hearty birds 
like J. L. breaks he does the job right.” 

They walked down the broad steps to- 
gether. Suddenly Warrus turned and faced 
the lawyer. 

“You may not believe it, but J. L. has 
meant more to me than my own dad. I was 
drinking myself to death in New York 
when a friend of mine and of his—Colby, 
of the Sun—got me down here. J. L. took 
me into his own house; used to make me 
black coffee himself when the fit was on 
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You step accordingly an 
little rooms. They remind you (| 
business-man’s desk that ney 
the rummage of papers his lesser , 
are surrounded by, for no mere] 
visible; all is put away in orde 
ment. You are personally intrody; 
speak, to a gentleman of leisure 
apparently been living, in an ur 
way, wholly for this moment. 
you exactly the thing you have in 
lovingly fingers, as a conjurer | 
pearing ball, the exquisite little ec 
paltry pin you wormishly desire 
not help showing in his delightf; 
what a real pleasure it is to him ti 
last, a person of your distinction a) 
and finally you leave that miaest 
that if you ever do grow rich you 
straight to that young or elderly, 
buy that string of pearls your gs; 
santly craveth. 

I know where you can shop fc 
room’s decoration of wooden 
They will make you a bluep): 
showing exactly the lines that; 
umns and panelings of the finis\ 
uct will display. They will copy :) 
pile of dusty, worm-eaten chair; 
cover, as a sudden electric light, 
on, in the musty rear of the \ 
crowded shop. 

I know where you can get petit-) 
ers embroidered at_half the usua 
a charming apple-cheeked Frer| 
and her helpers, a woman who |; 
chair backs in the historie chat; 
know the letters of the alphabet. 

You must have money to ey 
but it costs nothing to poke, and) 
much more satisfactory, for th 
you may furnish that dream hous 
us have—that house filled with loy; 
and lovable people, all made dc) 
by much wistful longing. You ‘|: 
and choose at will all your romar\ 
purchases, and the only bill is a ‘: 
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me. More than once he got up aip 
to stick around while I walked of] 
ing. He pulled me out of the x, 
now if I could help old J. L. t 
stone around my neck and juni 
the Little Wolf I’d do it before ) 
count eight.” 

It was the first time that M: 
figured to himself the full str 
which Rocknall was laboring. rh 
arately the various unpleasantns 
obviously bearable. Combined tl 
well—staggering. Merrick four 
longing for a tidal wave, or a — 
found in a locked trunk, or almosit 
that would cause a shifting of t} 
light. : 

Alas, Nature smiled on her chit 
wives with distasteful husbands) 
to suffer in silence—or out loud 

At one of their City Club noon 
rick ventured a suggestion to 12 

“Look here, J. L., be sensible. "| 
women at the News that are lit 
out of your own pocket ——” | 

“‘T suppose you mean Old Mani 
the Doctor and old Henry Maliil 
king of tobacco eaters.” . | 

“Yes. You told me once theyy' 
ding you behind your back. W’ 
rid of ’em?”’ 

“Fire ’em?” 

“You picked ’em out of the gue 
haven’t taken any oath to cor le 
ungrateful old derelict in thi 
game.” a 

“Can’t fire ’em, Gene. 10 
imagination. I always figure 
day I may be just where they, 

Merrick pushed back his chai 
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table. ; 
“Well, then, here’s somet! 
Eight years ago Mr. Grant Aim 
rick—God Almighty Tolrick, fe 
tionate employes call him— 
our midst and bought the Rell 
took the snappy little rivalry bi 
Record and the News and elevat i 
feud.” 
“The News has never accepted 
“That hasn’t hindered him. / 
it up—a feud personal and bitt: 
his jailbird’s idea of a newspaper!" 
found out that you regarded 
tution as rather more revis 
Ten Commandments he beg: 
(Continued on Pag 
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In your own mind you instinctively award a 


high place to Packard. 


‘The thought of Packard comes first, and in- 
‘stantly, when the finest cars are discussed. 


The name of Packard leaps to your lips when 
“you are seeking a synonym for the best. 


. 


These instincts, intuitions and impressions of 
“yours can be trusted. 


They can be trusted because they are true— 


| TRUST YOUR Own THOUGHTS OF 


“eA CKARD: 


and because your mental process in regard to 
Packard is the almost universal process. 


Packard has passed into the inner life of the 
nation and takena permanent place in literature 
as symbolic of pre-eminence. 


Nothing that we might say of Packard could 
possibly compare with this spontaneous, almost 
unconscious, and well-nigh unanimous tribute. 


Trust your own thoughts of Packard——they 
will lead you to unalloyed satisfaction. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport 
Model, $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven- Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3575; at Detroit 
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The 
“any time’ drink 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is 
one beverage that is good at 
meal-times and in between. The 
time to drink it is any time you 
want it. 


There is nothing that is not 
pure and good in Clicquot. The 
water is drawn from springs. The 
ginger is the best that is grown 
on the island of Jamaica. Fruit 
juices and other ingredients 
equally pure make the happy 
blend, the delightful taste. 
They all like it. 


Get Clicquot Club by the case 
for home use. If you want 
variety, you can buy Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale, Sarsaparilla, 
Birch Beer and Root Beer. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U. S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
“Red Jack,’ and Red Jack it’s been till this 
business started, when he followed the lead 
of the Bulletin in calling you Editor Rock- 
nall.” 

“ce But See Be 

“Hold on. By a sublime accident we— 
you and J—happen to know all of Tolrick’s 
past history, his variegated life in Okla- 
homa and his two years behind barred win- 
dows in San Quentin. Suppose I call this 
paretic picaroon to one side and suggest— 
merely suggest td 

Rocknall shook his head with a weary 
smile. The lawyer noticed the sagging 
below the eyes. 

“Nothing doing, Gene.” 

“But he’s not even a class-A crook, J. L. 
He’s only a widow-and-orphan robber. 
Just two words and he’ll come around like 
a lamb. He’s got some children growing 
up in this town, to say nothing of a wife.” 

“No, can’t play his game. Besides, it 
doesn’t matter. He can’t hurt me. Good 
golly, Gene, if I’d paid any attention to 
what newspapers have said about me I’d 
have been in my grave long ago. I’m a 
tough old bird with an armored hide. Let 
7em shoot! Besides, this business is about 
over now. Pretty nearly over. People 
want a change.” 

By all logic certainly the story was on its 
last legs. It had kept the center of the 
stage for almost two weeks. But what does 
logic amount to in a universe of hard indi- 
vidual facts. The silly season continued to 
focus on the Vegetable Lovers and their 
associates as though the world held no other 
interest. 

In the state-platform convention of 
Editor Rocknall’s political party the plank 
that the News had been pushing for two 
years—a pledge to pass a law that would 
limit the day of factory women to eight 
hours—was blown out of existence by a 
drumfire of guffaws. Uncle Polly Pratt, 
from the pea-canning districts in Boler 
County, had made a few dry remarks about 
the man back of the provision: 

“Mr. Rocknall seems t’ think all fact’ries 
are the same. Hours in fact’ries depends 
on how long it takes to do the work that 
has t’? be done. Take a fact’ry, f’r instance, 
where they trim beetheads. It don’t take 
any time at all for a smart woman to trim 
a beethead. Ask anybody from Boler 
County—or some other counties.” 

Two weeks. In New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston monologue artists were using 
Mr. Boxford’s now celebrated line, ‘‘ What 
vegetuble do you like best? Ha! Ha!” 

In his Washington hospital the convales- 
cent delivery boy had put his arm around 
one of the nurses and the lady had show- 
ered him with mashed potatoes. 

“Potato and Artichoke Salad 4 la Wash- 
ington. She Said it With Vegetables to 
Demon Don Juan of Delivery Service and 
it Was More Than a Mouthful.” 

‘Rival for Vegetable Lovers. Butcher 
Calls Wife of Brooklynite ‘Lambchops.’”’ 

“Another Little Vegetable Won’t Do Us 
Any Harm’’—Mrs. Boxford had given to 
the world a son. 

“More Kitchen-Garden Blues? Chicago 
Theatrical Magnate Says Editor Rocknall 
Signs Vaudeville Contract.” 

The last of the letters had been published, 
but the publicity continued. It made you 
think of some strange searchlight that not 
only illuminates the target but reveals it 
magnified and distorted. 

It was the evening of the eighteenth day 
of the Platt Run Divorce Sensation. As 
Merrick sat in his bachelor’s quarters try- 
ing to concentrate on The Ring and the 
Book he found himself listening to someone 
who was mounting the stairway two steps 
at a time. A knock. He opened the door 
to find Warrus before him, panting and 
unstable. 

“Sorry—smash in this way. J. L.’s com- 
ing—wanted to be first. Look here!” 

From his side pocket he pulled out a 
square of newspaper. 

“Sporting cartoon drawn by Butters. 
Little series at bottom. Get the title— 
‘Old Beethead!’ Other fellow always 
steals Old Beethead’s girl. See? Nothing 
raw, but—take it any way you like.” 

He stopped while Merrick looked at him 
interrogatively. 

“Butters is the greatest slang maker in 
America. Give him a year and he can put 
any phrase into currency. There’s never 
been a name in America for the fooled hus- 
band. Cuckold has always been too classic 
for us. Well, here’s Butters with Old 
Beethead. Let him keep on and I swear 
it'll get into the dictionaries.” 
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“J. L. has seen it?” 

“Yes, and he knows what it means too. 
Well, I’m going to New York. I know 
Butters—I knew him when he couldn’t 
even drawasalary. He’sa wild Indian, but 
his heart is eighteen-carat. A letter won’t 
do any good; but if I come there and go 
out on a party with him and talk to him 
like a Dutch uncle he’ll cut it out. And the 
little series looks like good stuff.” 

‘J. L.—does he know what you’re going 
to do?” 

Warrus smiled a little bitterly. 

“He knows. I told him and he—he 
broke. I didn’t think he would. He thinks 
I’mlying. Hesaid—— Look here, Merrick, 
look after him a little. He’s the finest, 
whitest man that ever was, but right now 
he’s not responsible. Don’t let him do 
anything foolish.” 

And Warrus was gone, barely five min- 
utes ahead of the entry of Rocknall him- 
self. In the trying days of the sensation it 
was obvious that the man had grown thin- 
ner, but Merrick was astounded to reckon 
the amount of this failure. The eyes were 
haggard and pouchy; there seemed to be 
less bolstering flesh in the cheeks and neck. 
He braced back his shoulders, not once but 
a half dozen times. He was a picture of a 
man who has made a failure of eating and 
sleeping. 

He paced across the room, snapping his 
fingers with nervous reiteration. His eyes 
roved restlessly from door to window, from 
baseboard to molding. 

“Contracts to be broken, Merrick. Your 
job. Leave it to you.” 

“What contracts?” 

“Simmons and that new circulation man, 
Jenkins. Talk turkey to ’em, Merrick. 
Make ’em name their price and I’ll pay it.” 
He looked for a moment at a pair of vases 
on the chimney piece and laughed unpleas- 
antly. 

“Having a house cleaning, are you?”’ 

Rocknall straightened up as he turned to 
the lawyer: 

“You said it, Merrick! Clear the table 
and start the next game with a new deck. 
Out they all go—business, editorial, the 
whole lot—from Old Man Kittleson to 
Check. Here’s a week’s salary and another 
week’s salary. Get out. I’m telegraphing 
for a new gang tonight.” 

“And Warrus?” 

Rocknall’s mouth opened, and for a mo- 
ment Merrick had the fancy that he was 
facing a mad dog. 

“Warrus? Warrus first of all! Damn 
him for a dirty, gray-backed rat, scuttling 
out of the sinking ship! And I’ve told him 
so. But I’llshow him, Merrick. He thinks 
the News can’t run without him. I’ll show 
him. Scuttling off to New York because 
he’s ashamed to work for me. That’s it, 
Merrick, and I pulled him out of hell 
myself. Got up at midnight to make coffee 
for him and walk with him and talk with 
him. Too good; that’s what’s been the 
trouble with me, Merrick. Trusting peo- 
ple. I’ve trusted my last man and my last 
woman! I’ve found out where I was wrong. 
I’ve taken it all lying down and they think 
I haven’t got the nerve to do anything 
else. Tolrick—I’ll put that crook behind 
bars before I get through with him! We'll 
start his biography Friday—Friday! From 
now on the News is going to be a live, fight- 
ing paper. Now I want a frank answer, 
Merrick: Are you with me or not? It’s 
whole hog or nothing. From now on I’ve 
got friends and enemies and that’s all. I 
want to know where you stand.” 

“J. L.,” said Merrick in his coldest and 
clearest voice, “sit down in that chair and 
shut up.” 

Automatically, it seemed, Rocknall’s 
knees doubled under him. He muttered 
shapeless words. 

Merrick reached for the phone. “Listen 
to me, J. L., and try to understand what 
I’m saying and don’t talk back. At mid- 
night you and I and some doctor, if I can 
get hold of one, are going to hop on that 
northbound express for the Canadian 
woods. Don’t talk back—listen. 
We’re going to pick out a good thick wood 
and stay there for four weeks—maybe 
six. . . . Are you all through talking? 
Good! If you say any more I’ll keep you 
up there eight weeks. . . . All through? 
Listen some more. I’m going to get your 
man Check on the phone so that you can 
tell him just what he needs to know in 
order to take full charge. - Good! 
Bust that other vase if it’ll make you feel 


better. Ill put ’em both on the next 
bill. . . . And we won’t start building the 
guillotine till you come back. . . . Sit 


lll 


down in the chair, J. L. That’, 
for. . . . Good! . ..0 eam 
easy there, J. L.—Ryan, 7284, p 
Mr. Check. . . .” 
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ND then, after a little less | 
weeks of continuous pu 
stopped. The comical pet name 
orchestralaccompaniment of face 
lines and captions and spicy su 
paragraphs ceased from troubli 
awesome suddenness. It madeg 
a factory that, at the blast of t 
purring wheels and shrieking i. 
into silence. In the twinkling of, 
affair of Editor Rocknall and Ex) 
nall’s Wife and Delivery-boy B| 
Delivery-boy Boxford’s Wife h| 
one with Nineveh and Tyre an; 
eral Baseball League. | 

The news columns turned to 
cies. Annabel Annis dropped her | 
Love-Letter Contest to concent; 
perennial problem, Should a | 
Rouge? Twice the Butters ci; 
peated the series that Warrus h} 
stop; but obviously both had }: 
before Warrus left Platt Run. | 

Mr. Tolrick worked his maske| 
for a while longer, but the Ney\ 
Chicago news doctors had been 1! 
in Platt Run people wanted ac 
subscribers began to perform! 
brated jiujitsu maneuver knoz 
come-along, which is accompli) 
slight but steady pressure on t: 
book nerve. 

The bright young man, impo 
Record from New York, conni 
the local bootleggers more hej 
usual, and in his exuberance in| 
rick and the ancestors and t] 
thereof. Whereupon that pers 
pensed with his services.” 

Tolrick’s first editorial in thip 
dealing with the effort of the }) 
tablish a municipal market, beg 
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Once more the deadly menace of 
raises its hydra head in our commut 
[And so on.] 


Not even remotely did th 
make allusion to the domestic di 
the owner and editor of the New: 
it was proclaimed to all the ‘ 
except perhaps for an occasii 
mate exhumation, the story wat 
buried. 

And next, much as the a x 
let fall rain upon the parchec! 
catastrophe department of Natu 
operations. Editor Rocknall’sit 
culties were forgotten in the stir 
a deadly fog on the sound, a hit 
Illinois, a cyclone in Kansas, a fe 
Minnesota, and a broken dani 
Then, biggest of all, an electrical « 
Ohio lake port killed twenty-se 
at one lick. 

When the public was once mo! 
lighter and merrier matters a co} 
of a Chicago paper discoveredn 
Indiana a_ half-blind, half-witd 
named Belder who, for greater <n 
in locating his wife, had hung 3 
her neck. 


BELDER BELLED HE! 


The inevitable headline me 
umphantly around the world ta 
accompaniment of interviews i 
nant feminists and vaudeville ci 

Before the Belder affair had ; 
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tory a prominent New York cl 
discovered with seven wives, a). | 
reading world was much wrouglu 
proposed marriage of Tottie Twi 
H. S. H. the Maharaja of ee 
“Harem Abandoned for Stagelt 
Pearl Better Than Twenty Pell 
Enamored Oriental.” 
In the metropolis, three mont3 
Rocknall-Vegetable-Lovers stoi | 
declared dead, it was as comme 
ten as though it had never happié 
that time you had asked a men 
York’s great newspaper-readg 
what he thought of the Beethid 
he would have looked at yi. 
Later, after you had added a del 
he would have pouted his lowell? 
plied in his chaste mixture | 
sporting-cartoon and vaudevil ; 
“‘Seems’s if I did. Some hick et0 
poison-pen letters to the schil- 
Ain’t I right? A man can’t ke). 
all the big zobs outside o’ Can 
(Continued on Page 4 
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DopGce BRoTHERS 


BUSINESS COUPE 


Owners experience an 
appreciable new sense of 
security in this car—the first 
steel-built closed car ever 
marketed. 


Dodge Brothers pioneered 
boldly and successfully to 
give it the qualities of the 
Pullman coach, capable of 
withstanding an impact 
under which the ordinary 
body would probably 
crumble. 


But steel construction does 
more than contribute to the 
car’s Safety and durability; 
it also permits the use of 


Dodge Brothers baked-on 
enamel finish. It minimizes 
rattles and eliminates the 
possibility of shrinkage. 


All parts are welded or 
machine-screwed securely 
and permanently into place. 
This new preciseness is 
usually noticed first in the 
windows, which are entirely 
free from sticking and 
rumbling. 


Such vital features are uni- 
versal in their appeal. The 
continued, persistent de- 
mand for the Business 
Coupe is not surprising. 


The Price is $980 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TimotHy CoLE 


Iinveveryaractonvenan 
business institution 
there is a possibility 
of fire—unseen, un- 
known. A bit of care- 
lessness may fan it 1n- 
to a destructive blaze. 


The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 
furnishes protection. 
First,insurance to pay 
loss by fire. Second, 
an inspection service 
by expert Fire Preven- 
tion Engineers who 
seek out any dangers 
that if not corrected 
may cause serious loss. 


A Hartford policy 
costs no more than 
other dependable in- 
surance and Hartford 
Fire Prevention Ser- 
vice is free to mer- 
chants, manufactur- 
ers or owners of val- 
uable plants. 


There’s a Hartford agent near you. 
Write for his name and address. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
ain’t a day but some zingo in the sticks 
pulls a new line o’ comedy.” 
It may be added that, under the editor- 


| ship of a refreshed and rejuvenated Mr. 


Rocknall, the News did full justice to the 
story of the Belled Bride. Indeed it pub- 
lished a syndicated, three-column cut of 
Mrs. Belder with the original bell hanging 
about her neck. She was a scared, timid 
little wisp of a woman with troubled eyes, 
folded hands, and a pathetic hunch to her 


| shoulders. 


Warrus did not come back. 


Iv 


T WAS evening, a little after six. In the 

News Tower, Merrick and Rocknall were 
sitting together. For at least twenty min- 
utes they had been expressing their thoughts 
in whorls of smoke as, through the March 
twilight, they watched the crowd clotting 
the bridge over the Little Wolf on its way to 
the “cottage suburb”’ of Forest Crest. 

Much water had run under that bridge 
since the first mud-splatter of the Boxford 
divorce. In the first place, quite as un- 
expectedly as she had begun it, Mrs. Box- 
ford had withdrawn her suit. Rumors were 
that the Boxfords had come together again 
and were living at Muskegon, Michigan, 
where, no doubt, Mr. Boxford was curling 
his wicked black mustache on another 
delivery cart. 

As a matter of poetic justice Mrs. Rock- 
nall’s disgrace should have quite finished 
off her poormamma. But, on the contrary, 
its effect had been altogether different. 
Unable to continue in her former milieu the 
ancient aristocrat had proceeded to get 
well enough to march her penitent daughter 
up the gangplank of a transatlantic liner. 
Now the two were making themselves as 
comfortable as possible at Cannes. 

In Chicago, Son John, after putting the 
office joker out of commission for much 
longer than the regulation ten seconds, had 
made life livable for himself. The two girls 
had thought better of their heroic deter- 
mination to become self-supporting, and 
had accepted enough of their father’s money 
to enter a coeducational university in the 
Middle West. 

As usual the only real tragedy in the case 
had been that of the innocent bystander— 
in this case, Warrus. In New York, begin- 
ning once more his heroic campaign to 
drink moderately, he had ended a certain 
night with sundry snorts of wood-alcohol 
whisky. But the death of Warrus had 
happened so many months before that even 
Rocknall no longer spoke of it. 

Except for a promotion to fill the hole 
left by Warrus the personnel of the News 
was unchanged. Old Man Kittleson, the 
Doctor, and old Henry Malmuller contin- 
ued to potter about and to consume unbe- 
lievable quantities of eating tobacco. The 
News now had more advertising than the 
Record and the other Platt Run paper 
combined. 

Rocknall laid his pipe on the table beside 
him. 

“Gene,” he began suddenly, “I’m going 
to tell you about something that happened 
to me yesterday. You’ll understand it. 
I don’t think anybody else would.” 

He ran one hand through his shock of 
red hair. 

“Tt was just about this time of day and 
I was sitting right here where I am now, 
thinking. And, Gene, I was plumb discour- 
aged, down and out. I thought how I’d 
given this town the best I had in me; how 
I’d made Strayer and his gang open up 
Forest Crest to the little-home people; how 
I pretty nearly ruined myself clearing out 
that city-hall crowd in the days of the big 
graft. And alot more. And then I thought 
of where I stood after all this bobbery of 
trying to give everybody a square deal. 

“Gene, I realized that I was a joke, noth- 
ing but a joke; and that from now on I’d 
always be a joke—and a red-headed one at 
that. Oh, I knew—and I know—that the 
general newspaper-reading public hasn’t 
any memory, but the folks in your home 
town aren’t the general reading public. 
They do remember. And there’s enough to 
remember about me and mine. And then— 
funny how little things get you—I began 
thinking of those smart Alecks in the New 
York papers calling me Editor Rocknall, 
just as though I were in the same rube class 
with Squire Green and Farmer Hayrick. 
Why, dog-gone it, Gene, I began under Old 
Man Dana and I’ve got a letter from him 
that I wouldn’t sell fora farm. I was a big’ 
man on the World when these little squirts 
were making mud pies. And James Gordon 
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Bennett once ran his yacht all the way 
across the Atlantic just for the pleasure of 
firing me personally. Editor Rocknall! 

“T certainly felt low. Fact is I just 
about signed a contract with myself to do 
what I’ve been thinking of doing ever 
since—ever since the late unpleasantness: 
Sell the News, go down to a little farm I’ve 
got near Mobile, and spend the rest of my 
days as a red-headed philosopher with a 
shotgun loaded full of rock salt ready for 
any and all city slickers.” 

Merrick opened his mouth to protest, 
but Rocknall raised his hand as though to 
signal that there was more coming. 

‘Sitting there as blue as Blue Monday I 
said to myself: ‘By golly, Gene was right!’ 
And I opened the drawer of the old desk 
here and pulled out this.” 

He leaned forward to hold up a fold of 
time-yellowed copy paper. 

““Gene, do you remember that ferocious 
free-for-all we had about. five years ago, 
when you let me have it hot and heavy 
about man and his intellectual breakfast 
food?” 

Merrick started to speak, but Rocknall 
interrupted: 

“Don’t apologize. I came back as strong 
as I could. But here’s the point. That 
night—five years ago—after I’d cooled off 
a bit, I sat down at the typewriter and ran 
off all the good things of yours that I could 
remember. You recollect, maybe, that you 
gave them more or less in catechism form.” 

Settling his eyeglasses Rocknall began: 

“What is Man? 

“Sanguine thinkers believe that Man is 
only ninety-nine and forty-four hundredths 
per cent mud. 

“Wherein lies Man’s chief happiness? 

““Man’s chief happiness lies in hearing 
about or in finding some unfortunate per- 
son worse off than himself. 

‘““How does Man manifest his pleasure at 
such a discovery? 

“Tf seriously inhibited he drops a dime 
into the proffered hat; if not so inhibited 
he walks up and gives the unfortunate 
person a good swift kick. 

“What would you say then of Man’s 
philosophy and rule of life? 

“Tt may be summed up as follows: 
Thank God another man is down and out. 
Jump on him; you’ve got nails in your 
shoes. 

““Why does Man support the newspaper? 

“Because the newspaper is the perfect 
aah Re of Man’s philosophy and rule of 
ife. 

“How does that happen? 

““Possessing the collective eyes, ears and 
limbs of mankind it is able to spy out the 
weak and unfortunate; then, being power- 
ful and impersonal, it is in no way ham- 
pered in its legitimate business—which 
consists in putting the weak and unfortu- 
nate in a pillory and throwing bad eggs at 
them. 

“But does the newspaper always throw 
bad eggs at the person in the pillory? 

“‘No, sometimes the egg is practically 
fresh.” 

Rocknall grinned. ‘‘You hit us hard 
there, Gene, but the truth is in you.” 

“What is the chief ambition of any news- 
paper? 

“To publish something that will start a 
war. 

“Why? 

“Because it would show that the news- 
paper in question was a livewire. Then 
later a lot of people would be killed, and 
that always makes a good story. 

“But would not such a newspaper share 
the general anguish accompanying such an 
international tragedy? 

“Yes, indeed; it would get out a special 
supplement containing the cartoonist’s idea 
of a lady in antique costume putting a black 
wreath on a grave. 

“How long does it take any given news- 
paper—using other people’s money—to 
build up a third-rate summer-outing home 
for poor children? 

““About ten years. 

“How long does it take the same news- 
paper to land an honest clergyman or a 
conscientious college professor in the gutter? 

“About ten minutes. 

“What is the motto of the newspaper? 

“Its motto has always been the same. It 
is the motto of the w.k. Cat family: 
‘Don’t hurry things—give the mouse an- 
other chance.’”’ 

“Gene, you wouldn’t believe me if I told 
you how often in the last five years I’ve 
read that over. Whenever I was down in 
the mouth I’d take a look at that catechism 
and after reading it I’d say: ‘Well, one 


Decembe 


thing’s certain, ahyhow—-ai 1 
as all that.’ But last night was 
When I finished I saw for the firs; 
what you said was true—all t; 
hadn’t been mistaken either aho: 
his newspaper. It sort of sty 
Gene. I leaned back with the p; 
hands and my mouth open the 
Henry Malmuller looks when h 
gives out. It knocked me galley. 

“And then all of a sudden 
happened. It was as though ar 
had busted through the side wa 
felt the way Christians say they 
the burden of their sins rolls awa 
dry commonwealth I was illun 
powerfully as any drunk that 
gered through the old Bad Lané 
as though a voice said: ‘Yes, t 
all right. Merrick has him sizec 
worked hard with the raw ma 
that’s as far as I’ve been able t 
Man and his culture. But the 
started. It isn’t sunup in Et, 
And besides, what I don’t do for 
got to do for himself. And now y, 
you? Are you here to help or 
If you don’t think it does any go 
what good do you think it does 1 
And then it was as though ; 
stopped. | 

“Gene, right here in this office| 
down on my knees, a big lummo 
go ahead and laugh if you wan 
not a churchgoer, but I got dos 
knees and I stretched out my 2} 
spoke the first words that cam: 
head. 

““*Tord,’ I said, ‘I am thy ser: 
I’m just a piece of humanity as 
of them and maybe worse; but, 
here to help and not to hinder 
said—and I got as confidential | 
preacher—‘I’m running a ney 
well as I know how. Help me. | 
lifted Man out of the mud. You] 
breath into him. You speak th) 
when it pleases you or when he 
and, Lord, I want to publish wit 
got tosay. I want to hear your i: 
news and in my vox-pop. colum:- 
on the sporting page. I want tr 
it. I want to spread it acrosse 
umns if I have sense enough, al 
if I slip a cog—I want it on the) 
page nine anyhow. But I want | 
through the News. Man is mud 
the newspaper is the work ai 
but if you can speak through hi 
speak through it.’ Then I g' 
opened my eyes and said convea' 
so to speak: ‘And I’m going ‘ 
you do!’ 

“Tt sounds funny; it’s not ia 
way to talk to the Creator mb 
give you my word, Gene, it was le 
and most sincere prayer I ever ply 
my life. For the first time in sin 
held up my head, and for the fit 
six months I felt ready to sera) 

Rocknall turned almost affectin 
the man beside him. | 

“ And you know I’m right, Gre. 
ever pleasure you may take ds 
red-headed goat—you know [’n' 
must try and fail and try agair : 
we do fail, there’s others coli} 
others.” . 

Merrick started to say somh 
then changed his mind. 

In London that day a doct’ | 
nounced a discovery that each na 
save its thousands and its tel ¢ 
sands: Paris dispatches told a 
who had gone to a laboratory 1 
working to the very week of his »# 
the rays of invisible light cance 
ing flesh; in Wisconsin a greai|U' 
lightened a little the pressure 
hand of the past; and in Japi 
man had lost liberty and life i 
than abandon his dream of a/ev 
fairer world. 

But though all these events ¢ 
like them were to be found in 1 ‘ 
of the Platt Run News and ev 
daily published within the ‘ 
hours, the boy on the street bel¥' 
ing none of these things. His {/m 
that of every other newsie from 
Los Angeles, a formula finding 
in heavy black heads splotche@@ 
first page: 


MILLIONAIRE KILLED BY MysT)Y 
orden. 

“Wuxtry! All ’bout de big V@ 
Wuxtry! Wuxtry!”’ » 
Author’s Note—The happening: 
pure invention and the chara 
drawn from individuals. 
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You buy a motor car for reliable trans- 
portation. You prefer a closed car for 
comfort. Body accessories and orna- 
ments have little to do with either. 


Do you want them? 


Within the limits of a moderate- 
priced closed car you can get only 
so much. Ornate body-fittings, 
domelights, cigar-lighters, clock, 
vanity cases, etc., add nothing 
to car performance. They do 
add to cost. 


Essex elects to put the value elsewhere 
—to build a comfortable, durable closed 
car of smart appearance—to mount it 
on the superb Essex chassis, with what 
American and European experts have 
called the greatest motor of its size in 
the world. The rigid, overstrength 
Essex frame, the smooth positive clutch, 


Touring - - $1045 Cabriolet 


the simple controls and strong rear axle 
are some features of that chassis. 


The way it is built explains why 
Essex cars after 60,000 and 70,000 
miles of service are still giving 
fine, smooth, reliable service. 
The same idea of utility built 
the Coach body. It has staunch- 
ness and character. It gives the 
utility of costliest cars. It stays 
tight and secure. 


Luggage and tools are carried in the 
locker at rear. Radiator shutters and 
motometer give summer motor efh- 
ciency in winter.driving. Fine plate glass 
windows, operated by latest devices. Ev- 
ery essential of the complete closed car. 


And isn’t its assurance of continued 
satisfaction and real automobile service 
more important than showy body 
extras in the body that is to serve you? 


- $1145 Coach - - $1245 


Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


This Challenge to Useless Expense 
the Greatest Closed Car Issue 
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SSEX Coach *1245 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 


He wouldn’t have 
done it knowingly 


E. was a fastidious fellow: 


always immaculate, 
spruce-looking, well-groomed. 
He never neglected any- 
thing about his personal ap- 
pearance, even down to the 
smallest detail. 
tremely gracious and con- 
siderate to those about him. 
Yet there was one thing he 
overlooked that did embarrass 
his friends —and a thing for 
which he really could not be 
blamed because he was en- 
tirely ignorant of it himself. 
‘That’s the insidious thing about 
halitosis (the medical term for un- 
pleasant breath). Itcreeps upon you 
unawares. Nine times out of ten 
the person so suffering is least of 
all conscious of it. And while it 
embarrasses friends and associates 
with whom you come in contact, 
the subject is so delicate a one they 
can’t bring themselves to mention it. 


He was ex- 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
is a chronic thing that requires pro- 
fessional aid. Usually, however, 
and fortunately, halitosis is purely a 
local condition. Smoking often 
causes it, the finest cigar becoming 
the offender even hours after it has 
brought the smoker pleasure. 

Listerine used regularly as a 
mouth-wash and gargle will usually 
correct most forms of halitosis. It 
halts fermentation in the mouth and 
leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. 

Any druggist will supply you. 
Listerine has dozens of uses as an 
all’round safe antiseptic. Fastidious 
people everywhere are adopting it 
as a regular part of their daily toilet 
routine. Its use as a mouth-wash 
affords such an easy, sure way of 
putting yourself on the safe and 
polite side. — Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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JULY 5—They ain’t much to write down. 
We got a new butcher and this morning the 
missis says I should call him up and tell 
him to send over a nice roast. They is a 
fresh guy there and he starts talking snappy 
to me figuring I’m the servant girl and he 
can go as far as he likes. Pretty soon he 
gets me mad and I decides to pull some- 
thing on him I heard before or read some 
place. Say, I says to the guy at the other 
end of the line who the hell do you think 
you’re talking to. This is Mrs. Nugent, 
and take it from me the boy calms down 
and tries to square himself. Believe me 
I can talk like a lady of the house when I 
has to to. 

JuLY 6—Something tells me I ain’t never 
gonna get that bone-us. It is terrible hot 
and with the two kids and all the work I’m 
all in. The hunkey next door gets as much 
as I do and don’t even do no cooking which 
is lucky for the family because she can’t 
boil no water without burning it. The 
other day her missis tells her to baste a 
duck and she goes and gets her sewing 
things. If that flatfoot is worth 40 dollars 
a month they ain’t enough money in the 
world to pay me a week’s wages. Of course 
she don’t get no bonus like I am some day 
if nothing don’t happen but at that she 
drags down a big bone-us every time she 
gets paid. Right now I’m ready to drop in 
my tracks and it is only with great will 
powers that I write in this dairy tonight. 
I don’t need nobody singing me no lulla- 
babies to get to sleep. 

JuLY 7—Joe the iceman says its a shame 
the way I work and he says he knows a 
place where they ain’t no kids and where 
they would pay a swell girl like me fifty 
dollars and maybe give me every night off. 
Joe ain’t such a bad guy. Outside of being 
blind when he looks at the ice scales and 
tracking his muddy dogs into the kitchen 
he’s a pretty good fellow for a iceman. I 
am going to the movies with him tomorrow 
night and he is going to tell me some more 
about that swell job. A young girl like me 
thats got a little looks and don’t look so 
bad in clothes ain’t got no rights working 
herself to death bone-us or no bone-us 
which is only a promise and don’t mean 
nothing if you don’t get it. Joe says I’m 
the classiest girl on his route and he ain’t 
got such a small route neither. I shall now 
go into the arms of Morphine and dream of 
being a ice-man’s bride. That’s a hot one, 
ain’t it? 

JuLY 8—The missis says to me this 
morning I am going to help you more from 
now on because I think you been working 
so hard and it is so hot. She must of 
smelled a mice so I says nothing and waits 
to see if she will make her bluff good which 
she does by helping me wipe the dishes 
which ain’t much but something and makes 
it easy for me to keep my date with Joe. 
He ain’t such a bad looker when he is all 
dressed up like a coach dog and believe me 
I don’t look so bad neither with my white 
pleated skirt and green sweater and yellow 
turban with red and purple feathers. Also 
I don’t need to be ashamed of my short 
skirts neither because I ain’t got no pigeon 
feet and no bow limbs to show but what 
I has is natural and shapeless. You look 
great says Joe and I says the same to you 
but you can’t forget you is a ice-man can 
you? What do you mean he says and I 
says that piece of ice on your necktie looks 
like the chunk you ealls fifty pounds up at 
the house. How do you sing that way says 
Joe; that rock is more than a carrot. That 
ain’t bragging much so I don’t say nothing 
more and we goes to the movies and sees 
Douglas Fairbanks jump over some moun- 
tains and push a coupla trains off the track 
without no mussing of his hair. Huh says 
Joe I’d like to see that guy lugging around 
ice all day and climbing stairs. Well, says 
I like a filosofa, anyone can get by in the 
fillums but what it takes to be a ice-man 
most men ain’t got because it takes a guy 
with a swell nerve to be a ice-man. What 
do you mean swell nerve says Joe so I says 
what I ain’t had no intentions of saying in 
the first place you know a ice-man is liable 
to slip on a piece of ice most anytime and 
hurt hisself bad and then I told Joe about a 
man who used to bring ice to the Lesters 
and one day he put a 75 pound chunk on 
the floor and accidentally stepped on it 
without seeing it and sprained his ankle 
awful. Joe looks kinda angry and says 
where do you get that stuff, couldn’t see a 
big chunk of ice like that? Well I explains 


(Continued from Page 19) 


his eyesight wasn’t so good. You could see 
a piece that big couldn’t you, I asks intend- 
ing flattery but he didn’t seem to like it so 
much and looked glummy for a while. 

Well, anyways we has a nice time. Joe is 
awful sweet and said I looked better to him 
than a movie queen but that I was too sour- 
castic about the ice business so I says I 
wouldn’t be no more. He didn’t tell me no 
more about the job because he said they 
had quit taking ice from him and he 
wouldn’t like me to work for no place where 
they did not keep first class ice which I 
think was very sentimental for a ice-man 
and very sanitary and I must say for Joe 
that his ice is good what you get of it. 

When we gets home he says good-bye 
without no fresh words or motions and I 
was pleased to know that a ice man could 
be a gentleman and versa-versa. I shall 
now climb into the maidenly hay and 
dream of the North Pole where they don’t 
deliver no ice on account of having plenty 
of it. They has ice to burn up there you 
might say. 

JULY 9—Whose the swell feller I seen 
you with last night says the missis husband 
at the breakfast table. What swell feller 
I says innocent like. You know he says I 
seen you going in the movies. Then I says 
he is a gentleman friend of mine what is in 
the ice business. O says Mr. N is that the 
Jesse James that brings the samples here 
and I says yes and he says well they is 
worse things in the world than a ice-man 
but right at this minute I can’t think of 
none. Is that so I come back he is a fine 
feller and knows how to act with a lady. 
John says the missis don’t you bother Linda 
because it ain’t none of your business who 
she goes out with. Don’t pay no atten- 
tions to him Linda she says to me and have 
them eggs scrambled loose this morning. 


~So I goes out in the kitchen and there is 


Joe staggering under a big chunk of ice. 
We only wanted fifty pounds I says. Well 
he comes back that is all they is here only I 
carried it in fast so I could see you so I give 
him a smile and a cup of Jav both of which 
give him great pleasures so far as I can see 
and he says he will take me out on my 
next day off when it comes. Believe me, 
ice-man or no ice-man Joe is a swell guy 
and got grand tastes. 

Well, later on while I is giving the dining 
room furniture its rubdown I hear some- 
body in the living room yelling one two, 
one two higher, one two higher so I busts 
in and there is the missis in a swimming 
suit laying on the floor and making a lot of 
funny motions with her limbs. Is you sick 
or just cuckoo I asks. No Linda says the 
missis this is a new way to reduce. You 
just do what the guy in the talking machine 
says and maybe you will lose 40 pounds in 
three months like Mrs. Schmidt did. Maybe 
says I if you don’t eat so much and help 
me with the housework you won’t have to 
do this stuff. This is the only systematical 
way says the missis and talking about food 
I want you should watch the callories when 
you is making meals. Did some of them 
bugs get in the soup I asks and then I tells 
her she should buy some powder what I 
used to use at the Lesters to kill roaches and 
she says no Linda calories ain’t bugs they 
is heat younets and they is the things in 
the food that make you fat. I will give you 
a book Linda which will tell you all about 
them. Maybe you want to reduce too. No, 
I says, I ain’t got no wish to but you is 
making me do it by the hard work around 
here and by the times I get the bone-us if 
ever I maybe won’t weigh nothing worth 
mentioning. Leave me alone says the 
missis while I take exercise number 5 
which is grand for reducing the hips. All 
right says I you can reduce anything you 
want except my wages and they ain’t no 
fat on them if any. 

After dinner at which the missis don’t 
eat no potatoes and drink no water but 
makes speeches all the time that she ain’t 
doing them things as if expecting me to give 
her three cheers for her wonderful will 
power she goes into the sitting room and 
flops in the davenport. In 4 few minutes 
I drifts in and there she is eating candy. 
Ain’t they none of them callory things in 
them I asks with a sneer any boob knowing 
that sugar is fattening. Yes says the missis 
they is but they was laying around the 
house and I thought I would finish them up 
so they won’t be no more temptations 
around. Sure, I says, but you could have 
given them to me and got rid of them in 


that way and she says I didn’t thi 
but she don’t make no motions t 
the box. All them fat ladies is 
They go through a lotta tricks 
pound off and then sneak in en 
on the side to take on three pc 
then say mean things about the ¢ 

I’m too tired tonight to sleep | 
to be did and I might as well hg 
with. 

JULY 10—We has lotta exciter 
and I is all upstrung yet. Ther 
band comes home and says he 
lizzie. Where is you going to ke 
the missis. I don’t know he ec 
and looks at me and I says righ, 
you can’t put it in my room |, 
ain’t a big room nohow and I nee 
in there and he says O well lets ¢ 
take a ride you too Linda. It b 
night I says Ok just as soon as 
dishes their bath. A little later. 
the missis say is that the car y 
them noises outside and the missj 
says how do you get that way th; 
wrestling with the dishes and the 
to her husband do you know ho’! 
a car and he says yes he took one: 
who ever heard of a lizzie bein| 
and besides you can’t get hurt | 
lizzie even falls on you so I break: 
hoping they would get mad anc 
me along. But the missis says s¢ 
so tired she can’t hold a plate e: 
ride will do her good. | 

So we goes riding and its just 
in a scenic railway only a lots r 
is holding the baby on my lap ani) 
ready to jump but I says no I wil! 
herowine clasping the child to 1) 
Well, we finally does get back ho» 
missis husband says how did yo 
ride Linda and I says I always lik 
ous things and would take a 
anything once and he says yes) 
ice man and I says even a ice-ma\ 
honest and have a true heart a) 
yes but he ain’t seen none yet wl} 
me mad and I says you don’t see } 
you couldn’t even see the road i 
a whiles ago. And he just laugh: 
Linda you is awful good at repi: 


. makes me madder and I goes tc1 


in high dungeon. Even if I is as) 
I don’t need to have to take no! 
one. I will now go to bed and hay« 
mare of climbing up a tree in a i: 
being saved from death by a i 
on a ice wagon at the cricketal 
ever. 

JULY 11—Linda says the mii 
this morning I think I will havi 
bigger ice box because the man «1 
all the ice in it and it is funny Ic 
always took 50 pounds and befory 
get it in and then have room for) 
and the milk bottles and a lo\ 
things and maybe even a case ob 
couldn’t help but blush prettil): 
missis laughs and says he mush 
about you Linda because no ic 
cepting he was crazy in love w 
you more ice than you orden 
most usual half of what you p 
admits that Joe has tooken a es 
‘and she says I wish the vegel 
would took a liking for you so thel 
get maybe tomatoes that ain’t | 
corn without no worms in it ands 
you can’t expect me to fall in lo 
man so you can get good vegell 
you and she says no and I says bil 
wop has one wife and two ks 
wouldn’t be no wampire like Tk 
even to get corn without no wil 
and she says well anyways you® 
Joe all summer because then we! 
the ice we pays for when we n 
mostest. Can you beat it. It s 
how peoples plays on the innocet 
of a servant girl just for their 
T’ll bet she would like me to fli 
janitor so she could get her ste} 
first while the water is still clean) 

Linda says the missis husban# 
ning when is the ice-man coming 
and I says why should Joe see 
you paid that bill yet and he sa 
I thought he would come and : 
your hands in marriage and I 
should he ask you nobody else ai 
does. Besides I says I am over} 
my good senses outside of being 
girl. Well, he says, it is custo? 
young man to ask the head of }¢ 

(Continued on Page 4 
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Send for this book 


It tells four ways 
to get more out of 
your coal bin. 


Ky , Look for 
the Red Band 


a that you may easily recognize 
_ Improved Asbestocel each length 
1s marked with a red band inside 
ofeach end. Insist on this insula- 


tion for maximum heat saving. 


As 
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'z Buy some warm clothes 


for your heating plant— Now! 


NLESS you cover your heating system 
with sufficient insulation of the right 
kind, you will waste a lot of fuel. 

For example—a bare steam pipe 50 feet 
long and 3 inches in diameter wastes 4 tons of 
coal a season, under average conditions. The 
losses from hot water and hot air systems also 
run into tons. 

That is why good warm pipe and furnace 
clothing very soon pays for itself. 

Perhaps your pipes are already covered. 
But if the covering is damaged, or of an 
inferior construction, it will pay you to 
replace it. If you are building, be sure all 
risers in the walls are covered, as well as 
cellar pipes, flues and the furnace body. 


How to select a pipe covering 


Your plumber or steamfitter will tell you 
that quality in clothes for your heating plant 


differs just as much as quality in clothing for 


yourself. Improved Asbestocel is just like an 
all wool suit or overcoat that holdsin maximum 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Improved 
bestocel 


heat and keeps you warm and comfortable. 

Note that word, Improved. It refers to the 
closed cellular construction of this material, 
as distinct from the open cells found in other 
coverings. These closed cells prevent the 
circulation of air through the covering and 
thus enable Improved Asbestocel to save 
more heat per dollar of cost than any other 
household insulation. 


Your heating man will apply the insula- 
tion without interfering with the use of your 
heating system. And the sooner you have 
him do it, the more fuel you will save. 

The higher the price of fuel, the bigger 
the savings made by proper insulation. And 
remember, you will pay for Improved Asbes- 
tocel whether you buy it or not. The only 
difference is that if you do not buy it you will 
pay for it, in fuel waste, over and over again. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Incorporated 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., ‘Toronto 
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INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
FIRE 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
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“Some Present” 


from “Dad” 


What a wonderful Christmas it will be for the 
boy whose Dad makes it possible for him to take 
his first lesson on that day on his own genuine 


True-Tone 
Saxophone 


Every boy should play some musical instrument. 
Of all musical instruments, the Saxophone is a boy’s 
instrument. It is the one that just fits a boy, to which 
he takes naturally and which he easily masters. 

The technique of the Saxophone interests and tempts 
a boy’s ambition. It brings out and develops his 
latent musical talent. 

A Saxophone will help keep your boy at home and 
occupied with things worth while; it will teach him 
to improve his time instead of wasting it; it will bring 
him in contact with better, cleaner associates. 


Easiest to Play 


The Buescher Saxophone is so perfected and simpli- 
fied that it is the easiest of all musical instruments 
to learn. 

It is the one instrument that everyone can play— 
and it wholly satisfies that craving*everybody has to 
personally produce music. 


Your boy can learn the scale in an hour’s practice, 
play popular music in a few wecks and take his place 
in an Orchestra or Band within 90 days, if he so 
desires. 

Nothing can take the place of a Saxophone for home 
entertainment, church, lodge, school. 


Free Trial— 
Easy Payments 


We make it easy for you to get your 
boy a Saxophone this Christmas. You 
may order any Buescher Saxophone, 
Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other 
Band or Orchestral Instrument with- 
out paying in advance, and try it six 
days in your own home without obli- 
gation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for 
it on easy terms to suit your conven- 
ience. 


Saxophone Book Free 


After nearly 300 years’ supremacy, 
string instruments are almost entirely 
displaced by Saxophones in all nation- 
ally popular orchestras,* Our Free 
Saxophone Book tells which Saxo- 
phone takes violin, cello and bass 
parts, and many other things you 
would like to know. Ask for your 
copy. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestral Instruments 


5944 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


WHITEMAN 


The Maestro who 
Symphonized Syn- 
copation. Victor 
Records by Paul 
Whiteman and His 
Orchestra, all played 
with Buescher In- 
struments, often sell 
to a million each! 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


5944 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the instrument 
checked below: 


——Saxophone___Cornet___Trombone___ Trumpet 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) 


Name 


Street Address. 


owns! State. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

and ain’t I the head of the family. I don’t 
see no signs of it I says and besides you 
ain’t the head of my family and me and Joe 
are just friendly you might say and besides 
again when you says you is the head of the 
family it makes me laugh. Then I goes 
back to the kitchen and later on the missis 
husband says Linda do you want to go rid- 
ing tonight and I says no I got a date 
for tomorrow afternoon and I don’t want to 
take no chance of missing it. We will only 
go a few miles he says and I says distance 
don’t mean nothing to you and you can get 
into more trouble in twenty feet than a 
blind guy could in 500 miles and that ain’t 
giving you the worst of it neither. Besides 
I says if I get killed I don’t get the bone-us 
you promised me. Don’t you worry none 
about that says he I already spent the 
money on the lizzie and I will give it to you 
at the end of the year or anyhow what is 
left of it. Won’t that be nice and I says it 
will be lovely and then I asks him if he is 
through with the afternoon paper so I can 
look at the Females Wanted. It ain’t no 
use says he I looked at them myself and 
they ain’t no one on Joe’s route that wants 
a girl. Then the missis says Linda he is just 
trying to be funny and don’t pay no atten- 
tion to him and I says all right I will do just 
like you do after which he is funny no 
more. I shall now rest my weary bones. 
Weary is right. 

JuLY 12—The missis has quit using them 
records that you get skinny with. They is too 
hard she says; I been using them two days 
and I ain’t lost nothing. I think, she says, 
I will take a walk every day instead. I 
heard that Mrs. Blumph lost 33 pounds in 
three months that way. All right I says 
but I wisht you would take the kids with 
you when you go. Noshe says I cannot do 
that because I must walk brisk. Then she 
starts out and in about a half hour she is 
back with a grin about a mile wide. I 
weighed myself down the corner Linda, 
says she, on my way back and I already 
lost two pounds. Yes I says and if you had 
gone a block further you would have lost 
six pounds because both of them scales is 
no good. Me and Joe got on them the 
other night. The missis is kinda mad then 
and says well Joe ought to know about bad 
scales because it is the only kind he ever 
uses. Is that so I says and she ain’t got 
no come back. 

JuLY 13—Well me and Joe went out 
again tonight and here I am all flustered up 
and too nervous to sleep proper. For a 
ice-man Joe is a real romantic kid. He 
wants that I should keep steady company 
with him but I ain’t doing no leaping with- 
out no looking before the leaping so I kinda 
stalls him off for the times being. Believe 
me a girl that has worked around like I has 
knows more about married life than that 
kid McCoy that’s taken a chance nine 
times so I says to Joe I will think it over 
and he asks, they ain’t anyone else you is in 
love with and I says yes they is myself and 
I ain’t gonna give her any the worst of it if 
ever. 

Well he says you don’t want to be a serv- 
ant girl all your life does you and I says a 
servant girl anyways gets paid for what she 
does around a house but a wife don’t get 
nothing and then he says how about love 
and I says that is something that I read 
about and see in the movies but ain’t never 
seen much of in the places where I has 
worked. Joe looked so sad that I let him 
hold my hand which is further than I have 
went with any other man so far but when 
he tries to kiss me good night I draws back 
like a lady and dignified-like I tell him to 
beat it while he is one piece and in pretty 
good health which he does like a gentleman 
and not like no regular ice-man. 

Joe ain’t no bad feller and when I gets 
my bone-us if ever maybe I will consent to 
go to the halter with him though if I say it 
myself I could do better than a ice-man if 
I tried hard but what chanct has a girl that 
has to do all the work for a houseful of 
people, 

The hunkey next door told me today she 
got a raise from 40 dollars to 50 dollars a 
month on account of her talking about quit- 
ting and here is I who can cook and every- 
thing getting only 40 dollars with a chance 
of a bone-us or a old lizzie if I am lucky and 
the missis husband ain’t gone bankruffed 
by that time. If that hunkey is worth 50 
dollars a month I ought to get a dollar a 
dish for every one I wash thats how much 
better I am than her. Joe and everyone 
says so. 

JULY 14—Had a regular row with the 


' missis this morning and the missis ma and 
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I got a mind and a half to quit now and let 
the bone-us go where Joe don’t deliver no 
ice. After I gets done ironing a lot of junk 
the missis has the nerve to come to me and 
say Linda the windows in front is dirty and 
you should wash them and I says I ain’t no 
window washer besides I am working too 
hard already and do you want to give me a 
broke-down like you give Julia. You won’t 
get no breakdown butts in the missis ma if 
you didn’t run around all night with that 
ice man and then I gets mad and says I 
gotta right to run around with a ice-man or 
anyone else and she ain’t got no right to tell 
me what to do when my work is done which 
is a kinda joke because the work around 
this joint ain’t never done. Well, the missis 
gives her ma the office to shut up and beat 
it and then she gets kinda soft and says she 
is talking for my good and that I got rings 
under my eyes from no sleep and I says yes 
but them rings is from working so hard and 
she says has I forgot about the bone-us and 
I says no but what good is a bone-us if you 
is in your grave when the time comes around 
if ever to get it and she goes away saying 
remember to wash them windows. 

Believe me, if she waits for me to wash 
them windows she will wait a heavenly 
minute which is about 56 years. We did not 
talk the rest of the day and she didn’t say 
nothing about firing me neither because 
good girls is hard to get bone-us or no 
bone-us especially in houses where they is 
kids and old ladies who is always’ butting 
into the kitchen and places where they ain’t 
got no business if any. The missis is awful 
mad, though, I know because when one of 
the kids tried to come into my room tonight 
she says go away from Linda because she 
might get a broke-down and bite you. I 
should worry what she says. Nobody can’t 
make no horse outta me believe me or not I 
don’t care. I don’t know exactly what to 
do so I will sleep on it. 

JuLY 15—Well I just finished packing 
and tomorrow I will be away from here and 
it won’t be no place where Joe brings ice 
neither. I should of known better than to 
trust no ice man and between us all is over 
and more too. A man who will cheat with 
the scales will cheat with the trusty heart 
of a innocent girl and I am sure glad that I 
found out in time that he was making up 
with that Swede flathead down the block. 
It was lucky for me that I was standing on 
the porch just then and seen him holding 
that fat wampus in his arms in broad day- 
lights. When he comes with the ice here I 
was in the front room and maybe he knows 
now why I didn’t see him and I never want 
to see him again if ever. I’ll bet he missed 
that hot coffee I been giving him every 
morning. 

But I ain’t leaving on account of Joe. 
No cheating ice-man can scare me away 
from where I wants to be I should say not. 
To tell the truth and whats the good of a 
dairy if you don’t tell the truth in it the 
missis fired me not because of them win- 
dows that I would not wash but something 
that ain’t got nothing to do with washing 
windows. 

After supper the missis starts for the pic- 
ture show leaving me as per usual to undress 
the kids, force a glass of milk down their 
necks and put them to bed. I don’t have 
no trouble with the baby but that big kid 
wouldn’t let me put her to bed and ran 
away. She got me madder and madder 
and I didn’t feel so good nohow on account 
of the row over the windows and on ac- 
count of Joe and that bum Swede so when 
I got hold of the kid I gave her a shaking. 
Just then the missis and her ma comes back 
for something that she forgot to remember 
and catches me in the act. Good night. 


The missis looks like a lady tigress. Pack 
up and get right outta here she says think 
of a great big woman like you striking a in- 
nocent child you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. It is lucky that I came back be- 
cause you would have killed the child all on 
account of being mad over them windows. 


Then the missis ma butts inn 
bet she’s been beating the little , 
cause I seen some black marks 0: 
while I was bathing her. I just]! 
while then I busts loose. You js 
I says and them spoiled kids 
oughta get a good walloping, 
says to the missis, if you didn’ 
much time trying to reduce and 
scandal about the neighbors } 
have a chance to teach them kic, 
to mind. Believe me I was hot, 

I don’t argue with servants 
missis and I says no you only fig] 
neighbors and talk behind their 
make me do all the work. Tha 
says and you pack up and get) 
house in the morning, so I says) 
knows all the time the bone-us ' 
and I think I would rather work 
that is white and don’t lie all th 

Believe me I’ll be glad to get 
joint and away from ice-mans 
got crooked scales and crooked) 
shall now sleep for the last time 
cietful place. 

JULY 16—Well, here I is yet 
didn’t leave this morning as I ij 
and Joe says it is a good thing th 
go and he sure is right. Every; 
pened in a kinda funny way and 
pretty good tonight. 

Well I got up this morning 
o’clock expecting to sneak outta 
before the folks get up as I didr 
see them they having paid me th 
fore without no bone-us to be st 
is Mr. N. sitting in the kitchen 
going away, he says. Sure I tells! 
surprised that he don’t know. Wi) 
me and the missis was talking j 
night and we decided that we 
treating you right. We is goin 
nurse to look after the childre 
missis ma is going to live in the ( 
a year or two. Nothing doing s: 
other reasons for not wanting te 
I know, says he but that will } 
too. What do you mean, says I, 
he. How do you know, I asks. | 
he, my office is down near the ie 
yesterday Joe comes in to see n| 
asks, what for? He wants me’ 
what you got against him. Het! 
wouldn’t talk to him and on | 
Linda he is crazy about you. Y¢ 
must be, hugging fat Swedes on! 
in broad daylights. They must b 
take he comes back because he r} 
when he was talking about you 
nutty about you. 2 

I don’t know what to thin 
Listen Linda says the boss I’m ¢ 
your cooking and if you'll stay ] 
dollars to your wages and yc 
bone-us too. The old lizzie, I ask 
he I’m going to trade it in for a || 
or maybe sell it to Joe. Well I: 
breakfast for you before I beats 
Good girl he says. 

I’m messing around with thi 
eggs fixing ’em up the way the | 
band likes when Joe comes in. F 
no ice and the poor boy looks lik! 
Are you mad at me Linda he | 
says no but I ain’t gonna run ) 
him with a fat Swede that sc 
without no shoes and he says w! 
mean and I says I seen you hol! 
your arms on the back pore 
He looks kinda funny and shake 

What, he says to me finally, m! 
fat flounder you must be cuckoo! 
about 800 pounds and can’t | 
United States. Yes I says but wl 
doing in your arms. He don’t ‘ 


for a while and then he busts ou 
What’s the joke I asks stern. 
laugh says he; you know ho 
Swede got in my arms? Well, 
way she slipped and fell in 
nearly knocked me down. Yes, | 
castic. Cross my heart says Joe 
so honest for a ice-man that I 
telling the truth no matter ho 
him and besides how can any ‘ 
right senses choose a big Swede 
wear no shoes against me who 
class believe me or not I don’t ¢ 
What did she slip on I says 
fifty pound chunks of ice? He | 
says see, you ean tell how much 
by the size of the piece that I gi 
now wait and see what I brung 
minute he comes in with a chunk’ 
is as big as the whole box. I 
hand is a big bunch of flowers) 
gives me and before I knows it h} 
on my chased lips which is the f 
man ever done it so far. | 
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Sedan *1465—Coupe *144 


The prices of the Jewett Sedan and Coupe are so surprisingly 
low that, unless one has personal knowledge of the true 
character and quality of these cars, a false classification is the 
natural result. 


Neither the Jewett Sedan nor the Coupe are “‘light’’ Sixes. They 
are roomy, powerful enclosed cars of distinction and beauty. 
They are powered with a 6-cylinder 314 x 5-inch motor installed 
in a sturdy chassis in which every unit is built for excess strength. 


At the right you will find a list of Jewett closed car features. Study 
this list carefully. Then you will understand why the Jewett can 
only be compared with much more expensive automobiles. 


Inside and outside—feature for feature—the Sedan and Coupe 
represent distinctly new standards of value. They are complete 
cars from every standpoint of fine mechanics and perfectly 
designed appointments. 


Fine Sixes With Fine Car Equipment 


F.O. B. Detroit 
Tax Extra 


Jewett Closed Car Features 


Long-wearing, all-wool upholstery fabrics that 

neither fade nor soil easily. 

Extra broad cushions over deep cushion springs. 

Ample leg room for all passengers. 

Full steel panelled. 

Broad plate glass windows which slide in felt 

lined channels—rattle and rain proof. Easy 

operating window lifts. 

Silk roller curtains. 

Dome light. 

Locks on all doors. 

Yale thief-proof transmission lock. 

Drip moulding which prevents rain running down 

over the doors and side windows. 

Cowl ventilator. 

Rain and sun visor. 

Windshield cleaner. 

Drum type lamps with lenses, and 2 sets of bulbs. 

Double-catch, non-rattling doors. 

Sedan: Robe rail, foot rest, pockets on the doors, 
ample room for five passengers. Four doors 
of course. 

Coupe: Is as roomy as 4-passenger closed cars 
listing for $2,000 or more and really comfortable 
for four adults. 


The complete Paige-Jewett line of six-cylinder passenger cars offers a selection of 
thirteen models priced from $995 to $3350. The complete line of Paige trucks meets 
every haulage need. They are sold and serviced by Paige Dealers everywhere. 


JEW ETT 


cA Thrifty SixBuilt by Paige 
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of American Fiction! 


CAPPY RICKS 


APPY’S in book 
form at last!— 
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swears “by the holy 
pink-toed prophet” 


and never misses a 
bet. He’s known to 
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and loved by every 
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send to your nearest book- 
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Publishers 


119 West 40 th Street. New York. 
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But if there is anything that more than 
anything else distinguishes the writer of 
pulling advertising copy from the ordinary 
ruck of space fillers it is the manipulation 
of the right word, the delicately shaded ex- 
pression, the unforced but appealing state- 
ment which arrests and grapples the eye 
of the beholder. Now Kingfield had that 
stock in trade, and he knew enough to 
treasure it. So far as his actual copy was 
concerned, he could put it down in pencil. 
But he also aimed to have every least bit 
of dictation that went from his office con- 
tain something of the same stinging spark. 
It was his dream to have every letter, no 
matter how seemingly unimportant, carry 
a tiny ember from the big blaze that would 
sear its way into recollection. 

A big notion, this was, and Kingfield 
knew perfectly well that it couldn’t wholly 
be done. But the thing that had made him 
the right-hand copy man of the Atlantic 
people was his determination to come as 
near as possible to doing all the things that 
couldn’t be done. 

What Kingfield needed, if he had given 
the matter the ultimate thought, was the 
kind of secretary-stenographer who is born 
about once in six months, assuming the 
normal birth rate to be the accepted one a 
minute. He needed the woman who out- 
thinks and outearns the average man, and 
lands high and safe in a big organization as 
the confidential secretary of the Big Noise. 
But Kingfield was green as an employer, and 
he plugged on and on, hiring and firing, 
and trying again. 

To weed out the applicants more quickly 
and reduce the agony as much as might be, 
Kingfield formulated a test letter, some- 
what after the hint of those government 
tests that determined the mental grade of a 
soldier during the war and decided whether 
he could be trusted to handle explosives or 
should merely be allowed to remove the 
outer husk from potatoes, under the eagle 
eye of the sourdough. 

Perhaps you remember some of those 
questions. They looked simple enough, but 
many a grown-up executive, earning his 
surtax, batted .0175 when he tried to an- 
swer them. They were like this: “If a 
lemon is sweeter than an orange, put a cross 
through the word ‘yes,’ but do not do this 
if distance from New York to Chicago is 
not greater than the distance from Phila- 
delphia to Boston.” 

Kingfield’s test letter wasn’t like that. It 
was more reasonable and much easier— 
if you happened to be the kind of stenog- 
rapher who could do it. It was contrived 
to include as many words as possible—with 
appropriate punctuation—which, though 
not being obsolete or funny cr far-fetched, 
would be likely to present themselves to the 
ear of a stenographer in an office like King- 
field’s. Here is the letter, just as he spoke 
it into the dictating machine: 


(Paragraph) Many thousands of business 
men will be hanging the vacation sign on their 
doors next Saturday noon (comma) and pack- 
ing their kits for the trail that leads to the big- 
game country (period) All this week they’ve 
been smelling the balsam boughs (semicolon) 
they’ve had the zest of the mountain trails in 
their pulse (semicolon) and oh (exclamation) 
man (comma) they can hardly wait for the 8:15 
sleeper that will shoot them north to where their 
favorite Canuck guide is waiting (period) Have 
they been squinting through the barrel of that 
old twelve-gauge (question) Have they been 
fondling the old thirty-thirty and patting its 
walnut stock (question) Right in the middle of 
conference have they pulled out the time-table 
and studied it with a far-away look in their eyes 
(question) Even so (exclamation) And they 
know (comma) and we know (comma) and of 
course you know (underlined) that a sportsman 
is Just as husky as his boots (comma) and no 
more (period) His boots must be as strong as 
Hercules and as loving to his feet as Hecuba 
(period) They’ve got to be present on his feet 
and absent from his mind (period) They’ve got 
to be just the sort of boots you are making 
(comma) Mr (period) Shawcroft (comma) that 
you've been making faithfully for years (dash) 
but unfaithfully neglecting to advertise (dash) 
to that lusty band of sportsmen who are going 
north to the haunt of the moose (period) It’s 
too late to get them this year (comma) but it’s 
just the right minute for us to get together on a 
campaign that will boot every mother’s son of 
them next season 


Well, that’s the way the test letter went. 
It looks easy when you see it in print, but 
perhaps it wasn’t such a lush earful for the 
young women who had been, during their 
stenographic lives, jotting down the pot- 
hooks which stand for ‘‘ Yours of the 20th 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


inst. received and contents noted. In reply 
would state ; 

Kingfield didn’t want to be unfair. He 
didn’t expect any human being to know 
exactly the things he knew in the way he 
knew them. He didn’t even expect a young 
woman to know all the words in any one 
day’s dictation. So he had planted a 
noble dictionary on one corner of the 
typist’s desk, where it would be ready in 
case of emergency. Nearly all the pro- 
spective employes removed this dictionary 
to a far corner before they discharged their 
hats. They probably thought it had been 
dropped there by mistake. 

Some of them got halfway through the 
dictating machine record, stopped, rose 
with the look of a dying fawn and vanished. 
Some lasted through the letter, and then 
remarked that they wouldn’t be made fools 
of by nobody; in their opinion Mr. King- 
field needed a horn for the machine so that 
he could hear himself talk. One young 
lady remarked, after listening admiringly 
to the record, “‘ Mister, you sure can say a 
mouthful!”’ and reached for her vanity bag 
as though she had suddenly remembered 
leaving the current on the electric iron at 
home. 

A man who can’t pick good help has 
only one thing to do: He must sit down 
and wait for some good help to come along 
and pick him. And usually even while the 
process of being picked is going on he re- 
fuses to believe it. 

It was that way with Kingfield. When 
he arrived at the office one morning, about 
twenty minutes before he used to arrive at 
any office where he was working for some- 
body else, there was a young woman stand- 
ing patiently in the hallway. Kingfield 
looked at her and instantly felt thankful 
that she wasn’t waiting for him. She was 
all that he abhorred in the way of candi- 
dates for jobs. She was vastly pretty, but 
freshly powdered as to the nose; there was 
more than a suspicion that the rouge 
chamois had frisked across her cheeks; and 
her skirt, though certainly not the shortest 
in the city, was still much shorter than 
Kingfield’s mother wore when he was a 
little boy. Don’t get the idea that King- 
field didn’t enjoy the most prominent part 
of a Ziegfeld show as much as anyone. But, 
you see, he couldn’t make ankles and good 
typistry coincide in his imagination. 

There was a piquant tilt of her somewhat 
vampish hat that made Kingfield especially 
glad she hadn’t come to apply to him for a 


job. 

But she had. 

“Are you Mr. Kingfield?”’ she asked, 
with a smile and a merry voice that King- 
field couldn’t associate with honest labor. 

He admitted rather snappishly that he 
was. 

“T saw your advertisement for a typist 
in the morning paper,” said the young 
woman. 

““You must have been up all night then,” 
was the caustic comment. 

“You guessed it! I was, nearly. I was 
dancing till about two o’clock, and then I 
bought a morning paper on my way home. 


I saw your advertisement and somehow I | 


felt it was just what I’d been waiting for. 
So I thought I'd better come early and 
avoid the rush.” 

Kingfield felt churlish. 

“TI wouldn’t want to be the cause of your 
giving up dancing all night,” he said. 
“And you really can’t dance all night and 
work all day.” 

“T know that,” was the reply. “If the 
work is more interesting than dancing I'll 
give up the dancing.” 

There was no apparent impertinence in 
her words. She spoke with utter frankness, 
as man to man; as though Kingfield’s job 
would have to make good or she might go 
out and dance her young toes off. 

“Come in,’”’ said Kingfield wearily, un- 
locking the door. 

“How old are you?” he asked shortly 
when they were inside. 

““Twenty-three next month.” 

“You don’t look it. I suppose you 
don’t want to. Where have you worked, 
Miss 

“My name is Ruth Denniver. I never 
worked anywhere very long—not over 
three months.” 

“T believe you,” Kingfield almost said. 
But he changed it to “Well, I must say 
you're frank about it. How did you hap- 
pen never to stay longer?” 


“The jobs weren’t interesti 
reply. ‘I’m looking for an 
nation.” ° 

-““ Appeal to my imagination 
These were not the ordinar 
job seeker. He brightened in 
pa I suppose?”’ 

No; but I could.” 

cheeky assertiveness. Her 
toward the cellar. But Ki 
machine. 

“This is a test record I | 
common use maybe; but the 
that book.”” He tapped the dict} 
to get it 100 per cent right; | 
you can do with it.” 2 


Something that will appeal 
Kingfield shot a quick glance 
far as to say, ““You’ve used th 
This was less promising. 
favorite test record and sine 
plained. ‘“‘Some of the words 
in fairness he added, ‘‘I don’t 
Kingfield went to his s ar 


ical hash this all-night dancer y| 
hand him in a few minutes, if 
him anything. 2 
Then he really got interested | 
anid was awakened from his tho} 
it by Miss Denniver, who laid| 
written sheets in front of him, | 
Kingfield looked at them with) 
eye, and wouldn’t believe hi 
Speaking flatly and coldly, it we 
like a miracle. There were ¢: 
marks of erasure, but the fill) 


The semicolons were studded iri 
around a ruby. 

“Who did this?’ ’ asked King: 

“T did,’”’ replied Miss Denni} 
laugh that had the tinkle of uni 
in it. ‘‘Hecuba had me floored | 
but I found her in the back ot 


never felt so interested.”’ :.| 
-Kingfield stared. He drewa 


nobody would ever jar him.’ 
jumped up and put out his har| 

‘‘Miss Denniver,”’ he said in 
one who has wandered lone 
swamp and at last has seen thi 
church in the distance, “that d 
yours, that typewriter’s yours 
hat tree is for your duds, an 
thing you think you’d nee 
more comfortable ask for it.’ 

“In other words, the j 
asked the young woman, 
prefer the explicit to the ge 
important matter. 4 

“The job is yours,” repli 
“‘by a unanimous vote.” 


II 


‘TN THE next few days Miss 

( ver upset, down-flung an 
\ that was left of Kingfield’s 
about the sorority of key p 
all the things that no sedat 
do, and she left undone all 
Kingfield’s grandmother wo 
She came into the office tri 
song and she left it with a so 
anda good night that didn’t 
like in the smallest degre 
slated legibly, she got to the 
little ahead of time, and o 
sions she had to be urgently: 
home and leave some work ft 
to come. All she remark 
enormity was that she likec 
was interesting. 


ai 


ican language she uttered a gus! 
ity that included the slang | of 


another language, too. Sh 
English that would have p 
Barrett Wendell or Prof 


(Continued on Pa 


tinued from Page 50) 
be it understood, a prodigy. 
e mistakes, and did. But 
ow to rectify them speedily and 
4) she knew how to act when they 
‘pd out to her. 
4;ted to this: Kingfield had. met 
4¢ time a specimen of the genus 
1; species Flapperina—the weep- 
, full of paprika, crisp as a 
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score one hundred on personal eontact; 
another hundred on his presentation; he 
can walk out of the other man’s office leay- 
ing behind him the conviction that he is one 
of the nicest and cleverest fellows in the 
world—and the sum of the whole addition 
is zero. He just failed to put it over. 

Kingfield began to face the awful truth 
that he might be one of those men. He 
went after Jacques Omner & Sons with 
some of the best piano copy he had ever 
dreamed—delicate in texture, alluring in 
layout, with pen-and-ink drawings that 
carried organ tones with them. He almost 
sold his work, and almost got the account— 
but Claypole, Ltd., with really inferior 
stuff, got it instead. 

It was the same with the Ponty & Kernon 
varnish account. This big account, worth 
about ten thousand dollars a year gross to 
any agent, was one of those queer maver- 
icks that range around on the outskirting 
mesquite lands of the business—a lot of 
capable agencies had roped it and had to 
let go. George L. Ponty was dyspeptically 
looking for something that he couldn’t de- 
fine, and never quite getting it. George 
L. Ponty said of Kingfield that he had 
made the best impression on him of any 
young man he ever met. Kingfield spent 
considerable money preparing a magazine 
campaign for Ponty & Kernon, because he 
felt after a good deal of encouragement 
that it was sure to fall his way. A little 
agency that Kingfield had never heard of 
finally edged in and nailed it under his 
fingers. Kingfield drooped. 

Kingfield had gone into business with 
what he thought sufficient funds and credit 
to tide him through till he struck a few big 
accounts. He figured prudently that there 
might be an ebb tide, but that the tide had 
to flow in again. But what he didn’t figure 
was that sometimes, in September, the tide 
goes away out and seems to dally there a 
long time, and when it does decide to come 
in the people who were waiting for it have 
found important reasons for going home. 

At last H. Wade Kingfield was discour- 
aged. He couldn’t help showing it in his 
face. He got to figuring his check book 
nervously and doing sums in addition, 
subtraction and simple interest on his 
memorandum pad. About that time he 
had the unpleasant feeling, too, that Miss 
Ruth Denniver was often looking at him 
out of the corner of her eye with an under- 
standing sympathy that made him shudder. 
One day he strolled over to his old employ- 
ers, the Atlantic Agency, and without 
divulging any set purpose made a few dis- 
creet inquiries. 

He found that there was a place in the 
copy department for him there any time he 
wanted to return. 

This was bad. It would have been bet- 
ter for him, he knew, if every door had been 
shut against him. There are times when 
the knowledge that one can get a job is 
more disastrous than the certainty one 
can’t. This was one of those times. King- 
field was getting ready to toss the sponge 
and count ten on himself. And, oddly 
enough, what galled him most about the 
prospect of failure was the thought that he 
had associated with himself the topnotchest 
secretary in the world and then couldn’t 
live up to her. At any rate, though, he was 
going to see that Miss Denniver got a job 
more worthy of her talents. He knew of a 
dozen men of big business who would, he 
was sure, be enraptured to have her preside 
over their embossed stationery. 

But Kingfield didn’t get there soon 
enough. The representative of the genus 
Americanus, species Flapperina, beat him 
to it, as she seemed uncannily to have 
guessed his thoughts on many occasions. 

Kingfield had planned to have it go like 
this: 

“Miss Denniver—um—ah—I’d like to 
speak with you very confidentially. I 
don’t think I’m going to make the big suc- 
cess of this agency that I dreamed. It 
hurts me a whole lot to make such a con- 
fession to you; no man likes to proclaim 
his failure. I’m not a good salesman for 
myself—that just about says it. I might go 
into partnership with another man who’s 
got the sales punch I lack, but it’s a little 
late to talk about that. I’m telling you 
this because I want you to let me help you 
get a real job; maybe with some big ad- 
vertising agency where they’d like the sort 
of help you’ve given me. Oh, no, don’t 
thank me! The obligation is all on my 
side.” 

That was the gist of what Kingfield 
planned to say. The words never got 
spoken. About twenty-four hours before 
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Is your body 10 years 
older than you are? 


The average man in the United States is dead at 54! 
This means that many are physical wrecks at forty 
and are already losing their hold upon health and 
vigor in their thirties. 


And yet within the grasp of every normal man are 
the simple means to maintain health and strength— 
and even get them back when they are slipping away. 


Failing strength and energy mean just this: some- 
thing is hindering the body from performing its two 
vital functions. Either it is failing to build up properly 
the living cells which compose it, or it is not throwing 
off the poisons that gather in the intestines. 


The truth about loss of “drive” 


and power 


Only in recent years—through a series of experi- 
ments of fascinating interest—has it been found that 
the chief cause of the trouble is a Jack of certain 
elements in our food. 


The most important finding of all in some respects 
was that a familiar food, Fleischmann’s Yeast, is rich 
in the missing elements. 


The fresh, living cells of Fleischmann’s Yeast contain a 
natural food, with the very elements which help the body 
absorb its proper nourishment, and keep the system 


clean. 


Like any other plant or vegetable, yeast produces the best 
results when fresh and “‘green.’’ Fleischmann’s Yeast is the 
highest grade living yeast—always fresh. It is not a medicine 
—it is anatural food. It helps to “‘tone up”’ the whole system, 
and assures regular daily elimination. Results cannot be 
expected unless it is eaten regularly. 


Physicians: and hospitals throughout the country are pre- 
scribing Fleischmann’s Yeast. Men and women everywhere 
are finding it the key to such buoyant health and vitality as 
they have never known. 


Eat two or three cakes a day. If you prefer, get six cakes at 
a time from your grocer. They will keep in a cool, dry place 
for two or three days. Begin at once to know what 


Eat it plain—or spread 
oncrackers—or mixed Yeast. 
with water or milk 


real health means! 


Be sure you get Fleischmann’s 
All grocers have it. 


Send today for the absorbing free booklet 
telling what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for 
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in Diet.” 
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they were to have been delivered Miss 
Ruth Denniver came to Kingfield’s desk 
and uttered a little speech of her own: 
“T’ve got another job, Mr. Kingfield. 
Would two weeks’ notice be all right?” 
Well, it is one thing to perform an act of 
generous self-sacrifice, and another thing 
to have the act performed for you. It is 
one thing to make a donation for sweet 
charity’s sake, and quite something else to 
have the donation frisked from your coat 
pocket in a crowded street car, even 
though |the {beneficiary be the same per- 
son in the end. . Kingfield felt properly 


peevish when Miss Denniver served her’ 


notice on him. He was about to give her 
notice and help her to another job. But 
when she gave him notice and got the other 
job for herself there seemed to be a touch 
of ingratitude about it. Besides, there was 
another element that made the young man 
straighten up, shut his jaws firmly and take 
a new grip on himself. She had taken his 
measure! She had become aware of the 
fact that she was sailing on a doomed ship. 
Like the rats that are supposed to jump 
overboard, Miss Denniver was leaving 
while her abbreviated skirts were still dry. 

Kingfield smiled one of those photog- 
rapher’s smiles that seem to have an origin 
in a touch of lumbago. 

He replied dryly, ‘Well, I’m glad, Miss 
Denniver. I hope you’ll do mighty well.” 


He couldn’t say less. He could have said. 


more, and in a warmer tone. But this was 
all he felt equal to. At the same time he 
boiled up suddenly inside, and every center 
of will power yelled, ‘‘You’ve got to fool 
’em all, Kingfield! You can’t give up now! 
Let the Atlantic job go hang!” 

Kingfield felt the new force so strongly 
that after luncheon he went over to Ruth 
Denniver’s desk and said almost cordially: 

“‘T’m not going to hold you to two weeks’ 
notice, Miss Denniver. I know the game 
well enough to know that when people want 
you they want you as soon as you can come. 
It isn’t that I want to see you go from here. 
You’ve done splendidly for me. I don’t 
figure on getting anyone like you in a hurry. 
But you better go over to your new people 
tomorrow morning, I think.” 

“Thank you,” was the reply. 

She looked up into Kingfield’s face, and 
a queer maternal kind of smile hovered on 
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out. I guess I was peeved abi 
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HE young girl gliding into womanhood, treasur- A 
ing a store of gifts against Her Day; the radiant 

wife swiftly fashioning a host of baby things; and 

mother of mothers fondly dreaming o’er the lace 

and lavender of a bygone year—each knows the 

sure protection and the decorative beauty of a 

lasting cedar chest. 


her lips. It was the kind of smile of toler- bution.’ 
ant tenderness that Kingfield’s mother “Yes, you certainly mad 
years before had given him when he stood Jast advertising, King.” 
up to the kitchen table in a chair and spilled “That isn’t all. Right out o 
flour all over the place in the fervent belief ens, three months afterward, th 
that he was assisting her to cook. But washing-machine business fell o11 
Kingfield of course didn’t read this. the same way. I’d been workir! 

Later in the day, when most of the office off, going after two other accoil 
people had left the building, Miss Denniver same business; but this Mayho; 
stood at the door, bag in hand and a little was one that I hadn’t even th 
package of her private effects under her ously about. Well, I got it. I 
arm, and looked back upon her late em- before yesterday, came the best 
ployer wistfully. She seemed in doubt as the Adderton candy people. 
to how to say the necessary congé. Butshe gunning for them, but ney 
found the way. She came over to his desk farther than the outer gate. 
window seat or cosier lounge for the foot of a and held out a hand. “I’m going to see tea he con 
bed. Always it is as accessible as your dressing you again sometimes, am I not?’ Suppose 10 juss: goes LS 

- filwa) as ¢ : J Oh, yes, of course, of course. 

table drawer. The answer was distrait and unconvinced. time to show any effect. Pri 
They shook hands quickly, and Ruth Den- work I’d done on these big ‘1 


Lane Chests of fragrant red cedar heartwood 
are moth-proof, dust-proof, damp-proof. Each 
of the many sizes and designs is as beautiful as 
care can make it. Each is built to last for gen- 
erations. Cushioned, there is no more delightful 


Lane processes retain the natural cedar color; 


The Lane Cedar Chest is 
as artistic as a jewel box; sturdier than a trunk. 


These beautiful chests are made in many different styles 
and sizes, with trays, to meet every taste. They may be 
purchased for as low as from $12 to $15 upward. The 
genuine Lane has the name burned on the inside of lid. 
If your furniture dealer or depart- 
ment store cannot supply you, write to us and we will 
tell you who can. 


Be sure to look for it. 


THE. LANE GOMPANY, «Inc 
Altavista, Va. 
Formerly The Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Inc. bE ein aap 
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CEDAR CHEST 


accentuate the beautiful graining; keep the moth- 
killing and refreshing cedar aroma inside.  Per- 
manence is insured by a dovetailed panel and 
interlocked corner construction. 
Yale locks. 


Double-plated 


A Whisper to 
the Gift Buyer 


There’s pride in giv- 
ing and joy in hav- 
ing a Lane Cedar 
Chest. It is the sort 


niver left the office with a promptness and _ which seemed to be lost effort, 


a dignity absolutely new for her. 

As for Kingfield, he had made up his 
mind that the business would go on. He 
would get out and hustle as nobody ever 


_ hustled before. He would dent the world 
| of business with his copy and his plans if he 


had to accompany them with a loaded club. 

The first thing was another secretary- 
typist of course. This time he was under 
no illusions as to the old-fashioned, sad- 
eyed ladies with the low temperature and 
the undertime production. He went after 
the species Flapperina and got one with his 
very first classified shot. She wasn’t a 
Denniver. But she was reasonably fast 
and accurate and resourceful, and she con- 
sented, after some reluctant thought, to 
become better acquainted with the finesse 
of punctuation. 

And now perhaps we had better hear 
from H. Wade Kingfield himself as to‘what 
happened to his agency after the departure 
of Miss Denniver. 

H. Wade is sitting prosperously in a cor- 
ner of the Gutenberg Club, the luncheon 
haunt of the younger spirits of advertising, 
pulling on a large and fragrant cigar. He is 
talking to a brother member of the adver- 
tising craft, a friend of long standing, and 
he lets himself grow extensive and com- 


placent, like any young man whois having a © 


bit of long-delayed prosperity. 
“Tt’s funny, Fred,” says H. Wade King- 
field, “but my first real success started 


been accumulating in my favor. | 
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hat. im | 
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quit I began to do business.” 


much,’ was the roguish ch 
Kingfield reddened. 
“You can say that as kidd 
all right,”” he answered sharpl 
a matter of fact, without tak 
position, that’s one of the things, 
never did and never will.” 
“Well,.don’t get up-stag 
lot of executives would lik 
girl you’ve been advertising, ' 
a Jonah or not, if she’s as 
tell it.’ 
“She might not be a Jonah |) 
else,” replied Kingfield thought! 
she certainly was tome.” 
TI * 
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bright May morning, V Re 
were doing their best to ma 
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the forest primeval. Kingfield 
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Sometimes, especially in such a kindly season 
as Christmas always is, you probably reflect 
in mingled wonder and gratefulness upon the 
girl who cast her lot with yours. 


Even as you read this page she is perhaps mov- 
ing about the familiar rooms, carrying on the 
work that to her is not work because it is 
inspired by love. 

If you are fair, you have a sense of the great 
treasure that is yours in her day-long and life- 
long service, in the offering laid so generously 
upon the shrine of her affection—her home. 
Wouldn’t you like, this Christmas, to give her 
something that should speak your thought of 
her, and that at the same time could lighten 
the endless round of daily labor she so will- 
ingly performs? 


ppreciative Husband 


Almost any woman will tell you The Hoover 
is such a gift. 

For The Hoover is more than a means to an 
ever-clean home; it is a way to ease, and 
leisure, and enjoyment, for the woman in that 
home. 

It is a helper that electrically beats out from 
rug depths all nap-wearing, disease-laden grit, 
that sweeps up all surface litter, erects crushed 
nap, freshens colors, and cleans by air. 

It does all these things in one easy, rapid, 
dustless operation, saving not only labor but 
the rugs as well. 

Give the woman who is your wife, or your 
mother, a Hoover this Christmas, and you 
give her one of the finest gifts a thoughtful 
man can choose. 


THe Hoover Sucrion SwEEPER Company, NortH Canton, OuiIo 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada at Hamilton, Ontario 
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The whole world is at your fireside 
when you own a Grebe Receiver. 


Ten years of radio m anufacturing 
experience has taught us the im- 
portance of simplicity. Recom- 
mended by most good dealers be- 
cause they know the shortcomings 
of ordinary apparatus; 


Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. Get your copy of “Musings 
of Dr. Mu” — the story of the de- 
velopment of the Perfect Receiver. 


__ A.H. GREBE & CO., Inc. 
Richtaond Hill, N.Y. ~ 
Address Dept S. ° 


Licensed under 
Armstrong U. S. Patent,” 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

up one flight and taken a suite, and as Miss 
Denniver walked into the waiting room, 
escorted by a bright sunbeam from the 
window opposite the door, her eager eyes 
detected the fact that even this suite was 
going to be inadequate. Her ears caught 
the sound of two typewriters as she sent in 
her name, and she seemed vastly pleased 
about it all. 

“Mr. Kingfield is just going to talk with 
Chicago on the telephone,”’ explained the 
girl on the telephone-exchange board. 
“Will you wait, please?”’ 

A little later they faced each other in 
Kingfield’s private office. It was almost a 
good minute before either of them spoke. 
In that near-minute they appraised each 
other, each with a covertly humorous smile, 
such as two persons may have who knew 
each other when. To her eyes Kingfield 
was fuller, more mature, more businesslike, 
and perhaps a trifle harder—that hardness 
which is not exactly unpleasant but seems 
to imprint itself on the face of a successful 
man. There was lacking in his manner a 
certain boyish uncertainty and embarrass- 
ment, yet the elapsed time was less than 
one year. She missed ae boyish flavor 
keenly. 

On his side Kingfield was surprised too. 
Miss Denniver had followed the dress style, 
and the dress style had grown more con- 
servative. Not only that; it was clear that 
his former employe was relying almost en- 
tirely on the good will of the complexion 
that the Lord had awarded her. Her eye- 
brows were quite unassisted. Her lips were 
fresh enough without help from the labora- 
tory. She was still the species Flapperina, 
but every species is affected by environ- 
ment and time, as the biological experts 
tell us. 

“You look a whole lot better!’’ was the 
ee first sentence that came from King- 
field. 

“DoI1?” Miss Denniver laughed. This 
was the best opening possible. There was a 
little pause. Then she said, with her old- 
time freshness of statement, “‘ Have you got 
a job for me, Mr. Kingfield? I’m looking 
for something that will hold my interest.” 

Her interest! The same old talking point! 
Kingfield couldn’t help laughing, and he 
wasn’t altogether laughing at what she 
said. He was human, and he was enjoying 
this situation. He wouldn’t have been 
human if he hadn’t. Oh, this was victory 
with a large and concave V! This was the 
crown of success that was being poised 
upon his brow! No man, that ever lived is 
immune from the egotism that feeds on a 
dramatic situation like this. 

Kingfield couldn’t help swelling inwardly 
at the thought of this righteous retribution. 
Here was the young woman who had jumped 
out when she thought he was going to crash. 
Now, when he was climbing fast, she had 
come back to get her old place. 

Not for a single moment did Kingfield 
doubt that he was going to give Denniver 
her job. His old hunch about her being a 
Jonah had grown dim. He remembered 
that she was the girl who turned out those 
beautiful letters and could be trusted to 
make typographical corrections even in 
important copy. She was the girl who 
saved him from thinking about unimpor- 
tant things and jogged his recollection 
about the important ones. He was glad to 
get her. He was glad enough to pay her 
even more than she was getting when she 
quit. But 

Kingfield couldn’t resist it. He had to 
say it. He had to say, “I’ve got a whole 
suite now, Miss Denniver; and next month 
we may move over to the Hess Building. 
Times have looked up since you were here.”’ 

“I’m glad,” she said, smiling; and that 
smile demolished more than half his tri- 
umph. “I thought you’d put it over.” 

“Yes, you did—not!”’ said Kingfield to 


himself. To her he said, “‘When can you 
start?” 
“ Any time.” 


“This afternoon, then.” 

Kingfield spoke a little sharply and me- 
tallically. He wanted her to understand 
from his tone that he would be kind, rea- 
sonable, but just—to himself. If she 
thought that because she remembered him 
as the piking surveyor of one fifteen-by- 
eighteen office, with three desks and no art 
department, she could treat him with fa- 
miliarity, she must forget that notion. 

Very likely Miss Denniver inferred all 
this from the tone and manner. She 
thanked her benefactor with a timid grati- 
tude that was not at all like her, and left 


| the office with due humility. It all made 
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Kingfield feel considerably enamored with 
himself. He was in the mood where he 
could have saluted his own photograph. 

Over in the Engineers’ Club that same 
day, however, a conversation was going 
on that would not have pleasured Mr. 
Kingfield so greatly, though it would have 
edified him more. It came about quite 
accidentally that two members of the 
Engineers’ Club, who lunched there very 
infrequently, but who were friends of long 
standing, both happened to be clients of 
H. Wade Kingfield. One was Theodore 
Jast and the other was Archer Mayhood. 
Kingfield was doing really fine work with 
both the Jast spark plug and the Mayhood 
washing machine. But the two manufac- 
turers were not talking about their adver- 
tising. They were grousing bitterly, as was 
the fashion at the moment, over the dete- 
rioration of office help. 

“Why,” said Mayhood, “it doesn’t 
make any difference what you pay ’em! 
The good ones don’t want any more than 
the others. I’ll show you a letter that a 
new typist just produced for me. It’s so 
rank that it’s a classic. I’m going to have 
it framed and hang it over my desk.” 

“Yah, that’s so,’ agreed Jast, who still 
spoke with a touch of the accent of a Wiir- 
temberger, though he had been an American 
for forty years. 

Mayhood became reflective. 

“T had one girl in the past year that 
could have owned my office if she’d had 
sense enough to stay. Oh, she was a won- 
der! She blew in from nowhere and she 
blew out to the same place. I offered that 
girl three thousand a year—and she just 
smiled and said the work didn’t interest her 
enough. And to look at her you’d have 
said she was a soubrette or something. I 
think she was a nut after all. A woman 
with brains wouldn’t turn down three thou- 
sand a year and then admit that she didn’t 
have any other job in view. But—I wish 
they were all nuts like her. Oh, it makes 
me sick to think of it! That girl was mak- 
ing life easy for me. I could leave half my 
work with her and get out to the golf club 
at two o’clock. She had a funny way of 
bouncing into the office and sort of curtsy- 
ing like they do on the stage, and her voice— 
what were you going to say, Jast?”’ 

The other man moved heavily toward 
his companion on the overstuffed lounge. 

“T think I know that girl, Mayhood. 
Describe her.” 

Mayhood gave a liberal description of 
the young woman. 

“Yah, it is the same one,” said Jast. 
“By golly, she was everyt’ing you say, and 
more, also! She was in our office the as- 
sistant of the sales manager a while, till I 
saw her one day and took her for my own. 
There is nothing too good for me in our 
office, you bet. And it was more than as 
you say, Mayhood. That girl she was a 
marvel. And she made life one easy time 
for me, except she had filled my sales man- 
ager full of stories about a young feller 
named Kingfield who was the only man in 
the world who could write advertising that 
would sell goods. She filled my sales man- 
ager full of that, and then the assistant 
manager, and then I got it for morning and 
afternoon, all the time, till I said, ‘Go 
ahead and try him, then.’ He was a smart 
feller, this Kingfield, and I ain’t sorry we 
pe him our advertising to handle; 

ut Be eee 2, 

“Wow!” yelled Mayhood suddenly, in 
so unclubby a manner that several other 
members frowned heavily upon him. 

“Well, what’s the matter—you got a 
toothache?” asked old man Jast. 

“T see it!”’ said Mayhood in a more sub- 
dued burst. “Well, what do you know 
about that?” 

“T know nothing about it till I know 
what it is,” said Jast. 

Mayhood slapped his knee. 

“What month was it that girl quit you?” 
he asked. 

Jast took thought. 

“About the last week in October. I 
know, because I had to give up my pinochle 
over at Schulte’s that time.” 

“We've been stung good,” said May- 
hood. “This peacherina of a stenographer 
never lost a chance, while she was with me, 
of telling what a certain young advertising 
magician named Kingfield could do for us. 
She wasn’t insistent about it, you under- 
stand; but she was persistent. I used to 
like to hear her talk, and she got me hyp- 
notized so that I swallowed nearly every- 
thing she said. She managed to pry our 
advertising right into Kingfield’s office— 
and then, by George, I remember she didn’t 


Decem 


stay with me any longer! §} 
wanted work that was more int 
that would appeal to her i 

“Yah, imagination—that’s th 
spoke to me,” said Jast. “T alw 


thing is aoe to oar 
distinctly that this girl had an 
leave the office whenever that yc 
field came in to see me. 
handled my telephone calls , 
when he was coming. They ) pla 
they’d never meet in my office, 
ers! By thunder, if I fix this , 
won’t hold my business anoth 
four hours! I’ll spoil that game! 
tise that bird! What do you say 
Old man Jast shrugged his big 
“Well, he’s a fox, and I don’} 
fox business. But all the same, 
fine for our spark plug. I don 
don’t bite off my nose to spite m{ 
“Well, Ido. It’s dirty busines 
smart. It’s a sort of blackmail.” 
“Oh, no, not blackmail—wh} 
snickered old man Jast. 
“Tt’s not a laughing matter, | 
I’m going to work the telephone, 
here, will you? 


more vehement against King] 
ever, but triumphant. 


Keetold has been bragging that} 
over the big Adderton candy a} 
I don’t know Adderton, but I get 
through a friend who knows the} 
dent of the company. I’ve bel 
with him. That dame has bee} 
that office and cleaned up the | 
for Kingfield—and que them tl| 
did you and me. That’s all } 
know. Now I’m going over to | 
Agency and tell that chicken | 
whatever he is what I think of hi, 
coming, too, aren’t you, Jast?” | 

“No, I got trouble enough,” s! 
man. S| 

But after a while he let hims 
suaded. The two men took a ti 
rived, about three o’clock, at t 
the Kingfield Agency suite. 

“After all,” 


“He’s too smart. If he can} 
with this he could rob safes. I’ 
some of my imagination!” 

But the girl on the teleph} 
announced that Mr. Kings 


peuine his anger tightly i 
stood irresolutely facing the s) 
girl, wondering what to do 
the midst of his doubts the d 
from the inner office and Miss F 
ver faced her former employ: S.| 
She smiled and said, “‘ How « 
Mr. Kingfield has been call 
denly, Mr. Mayhood. Butis ther} 
I can do for you? Won’t you ii 
Mayhood looked up and 
“You?” he cried. Then he b} 
mirthless laugh. “Oh, you s 
don’t you?” he said to Jast, tu 
the old man. “She’s back from 
The present campaign is over | 
resting on her guns.’ To 


sardonically, 
young woman! 
plice ——” - 

The man got no farther. So 
the girl’s face, something of d 
or appeal or even command in 
stopped him. 

““Won’t you step into the 
ment?” she said. 3 

“T vill!” said Jast promp ly. 

The good old fellow, with 
white, pompadoured head and 
wagging from side to side adm 
gazed on his late efficient hely 
the young woman to ut 
office. 

Mayhood went along 
he passed through the opi 
room and observed the apparent 
he sniffed threateningly. 

Immediately the door wai 
said, ‘Well, Miss What’s-¥ 
you've done a good business for 
I see.” (Continued on Page 5 


sa—well, to be peddled around 
en in order to get business for 


+ mat, Mayhoot,”’ cautioned 
“Your tongue gets tiet. 
er,” the old man continued 
tif you any salary you ask to 
‘and this advertising business 
‘about. Miss Denniver, since 
jt no time to play my pinochle 
wulte’s. I gif you —— 

3 what you came for!’’ cried 
\grily, turning upon Jast. “If 
me! don’t wonder you thought 
}i pulled a sort of smart trick. 
omes to that, I’ve got some- 
Miss Denniver, you 


pa don’t ora to cry, Miss 
Aw, don’t do that! If I said 
” U 


_make the poor little girl cry, 
aid old man Jast indignantly. 
right to be ashamet.”’ 

all right again,’’ said Miss 
Justing her eyes quickly with 
Wchief and trying to be gay 
f moist film that still remained 
‘Mr. Mayhood, I’m terribly 
» done anything that wasn’t 
nit. Please—please believe me 
jvou that Mr. Kingfield hasn’t 
a of what I did. I—I don’t 
ae’d do if he knew. I'll take 
ent you Please, but you won’t 
7, will you? 

(| doesn’t know?” interrupted 
eredulously. “‘Oh, say “ 
1onor, he doesn’t—he doesn’t 
Oh, you must believe me! 
ily my own idea. I did so want 
i Mr. Jast. He was trying so 
joing such fine work, and yet 


, sell himself—that was his 
I thought if I could only get 
(sted in him—get them really 
jis work—talk him up a little— 
jhe men who really count, like 
y.tlemen—advertise him 4 
did that,”’ growled Mayhood, 
h milder vein. 
0, Mr. Mayhood. Was it so 
20 do it? I did good work for 
‘2? I didn’t neglect your work 
t,didI? And he is as good as 
Oh, believe me, 
He’s 
ig. He’s got wonderful ideas— 
\ straightforward and _ honest. 
iy for him, day after day, when 
all blue and dismal and no- 
ive him a real chance. I had 
ing for him. Why, Mr. May- 
}inks I quit him because he 
1g a success, because I couldn’t 
was leaving him or where 
And now he thinks I came 
ced him for a job because he is 
_That’s how little he knows 
| lid, You wouldn’t tell him, 


| ast suddenly reached over and 
}ing woman’s hand and locked 
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it between his own great palms. A roguish 
seventy-year-old gleam danced in his gray 
eyes. 

He leaned toward her and whispered, 
“T belief you, little girlk You are gold. 
You—lof him!” 

The young woman shot a frightened 
look at her captor. Her lower lip trembled. 
Suddenly, in a weary, overwrought way, 
she dropped her head against one of the 
arms that held her and sobbed like a child. 

““Mayhoot,”’ said old man Jast softly, 
“ve are a couple of old fools. Ve better be 


attending to our work.” 
H WADE KINGFIELD swung vigor- 
- ously into the office next morning be- 
fore anyone else arrived. He hung up his 
hat and coat, dropped into his chair and 
lighted a cigar. Then for some moments he 
smoked reflectively and blew large rings at 
the ceiling. It was about nine when Miss 
Denniver arrived. 
“Good morning, Mr. 


Iv 


Kingfield,’’ she 


breezed in her old-time way. ‘“‘Did you 
have good luck upstate?”’ 
“T think I’ve got them nailed,” responded 


Kingfield, gazing’ at the pretty face stead- 
“T don’t know for sure, but it looks 
ood.” 

“That’s splendid,” said Miss Denniver, 
opening the typewriter desk. 

“Yes,” went on Kingfield expansively, 
“T’ve done pretty well. And the best of it 
is, I’ve done it all by my lonesome, by 
plugging and plugging and refusing to say 
die. That’s what makes success so sweet— 
when you’ve done it without any help from 
anybody.” 

“Tt must be wonderful,”’ said Miss Den- 
niver, brushing the typewriter keys. ‘I’m 
so glad.” 

Kingfield looked at her a long time be- 
fore he spoke again. Suddenly he rose and 
went over and stood by her desk. 

“Miss Denniver,’’ he said, “‘are you 
going to sit there and let me get away with 
that bluff and never make a move to 
eall it?” 

She looked up quickly and breathed a 
little faster. 

“What do you mean? I don’t 

“ Are you going to sit there and say yes, 
sir, and no, sir, and hear me advertise my 
importance and salute myself and lay cut 
flowers all over my desk—and never give a 
sign that you know I’m a big hulking four- 
flusher?”’ 

“Why, Mr. Kingfield, what do you 
mean, anyway?” 

“T mean that I had a long talk with 
Theodore Jast last night, and —— 

“Oh, he didn’t tell you—anything, oc 
he?” She caught herself too late. ‘“ 
promised 

“Oh, it’s all right. The old man didn’t 
mean to break his word. He thought he 
was doing the right thing. He simply 
couldn’t keep it to himself. He was so 
tickled with the idea of springing it on me 
that his feet wouldn’t be quiet. Not a 
word, now! I feel cheap as dirt—but I feel 
gladder than a little boy. We won’t say 
another word about it this morning; but— 
say, do you know I’ve never in all my life 
taken a stenographer out to dinner?” 

She did not look up. 

“But it isn’t too late to begin.’’ King- 
field laid a hand gently on one of the pink 
muslin shoulders, which trembled under 
the pressure. “Would you prefer the Ritz 
or Claridge’s—or somewhere else?”’ 
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Here is a gift—beautiful, useful and 
inexpensive. The new Rainbow 
stationery box contains a splendid 
quality of fine linen finished paper. The 
envelopes are fancy lined in 4 differ- 


ent color combina- 
tions—each rich and 


vivid—and correct. 


Look for the Rainbow Box 


\\ where fine stationery is sold. 


This photograph can merely sug- 
gest the beauty of the envelope 
linings — which come in gold 
on four colored backgrounds. 


Whiting, & Cook, Inc 


“Holyoke, ASS. 
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T was six o’clock and the bag of 

laundry had to be delivered 
that night. The driver was in a 
hurry—and the pavements were 
slippery. The car skidded. The 
telegraph pole stubbornly held its 
ground. And even the sturdily 
built side panel of the delivery 
car had to give way. 


Just Stop and Think 
of the Owner 


Place yourself in the car owner’s 
shoes for a moment. Suppose the 
driver comes in with a side panel 
or other essential parts of your 
delivery car badly damaged. And 
suppose you discover that it will 
take a custom body builder a 


Martin-Parry National 
Assembling and 
Serviceing Branches 


MARTIN-PARRY CORPORATION 


Factories: York, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Lumberton, Miss. 
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A Baé of Laundry 
—a stubborn Telegraph Pole 
and aslippery pavement - 


week or ten days to repair it? 
Surely, this long and expensive 
lay-up would make the value of 
standardized body construction 
mighty obvious. 


A Case for the Engineer 


Martin-Parry Engineers wrestled 
with this problem for many years, 
and finally devised a manufactur- 
ing method that has completely 
standardized the building of com- 
mercial bodies. Panels—tops— 
bases—in fact, practically every 
part of every Martin-Parry body 
is built on a steel jig. Production 
has been so thoroughly stand- 
ardized that parts built in York, 
Pennsylvania, and other parts 
built several hundred miles away 


Martin-Parry Bodies are sold by reliable chassis dealers everywhere 


A Standardized Line of Thirty Eight Commercial 


- Bodies for Every Business Need 


General Offices: York, Pa. 


in Indianapolis, or Lumbert¢ 
Mississippi, may be assembl! 
in San Francisco, with the asst} 
ance of a perfect fit. 

The problem of replacing a dai 
aged part is merely the matt 
of removing bolts and nuts a! 
fitting a new one in. The tir 
involved is reduced from da 
to hours. The actual cost in d 
lars and cents is proportional 
reduced. 
The fact that Martin-Par. 
Bodies are built in separate un! 
at our factories and assembl 
in any of thirty Assembly Plan 
located in all parts of the count 
demonstrates conclusively tl 
unvarying accuracy with whil 
they are made. 
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ed another Turk. 
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could not defend their own position. Eng- 
land, after her exhaustion in the Great 
War, was all for peace, and could not afford 
either money or men for any conflict in the 
Near East. 

It was after that conversation that 
Gerald Tuck gave an exclamation of sur- 

rise: 

“By all that’s wonderful, there’s my 
sacred aunt!” 

Through the window looking onto the 
road I saw the unusual sight of two Euro- 
pean ladies mounted on camels, one white 
and one brown, preceded by an old Turk 
sitting on the rump of a little gray donkey. 
They all halted at the gate, and the Turk, 
getting off his donkey, helped one of the 
ladies to dismount from the white camel. 
She was a little old lady in a long white 
dust.coat, carrying a parasol of black silk 
with a long fringe, and I knew at once that 
this must be Miss Smith of Smyrna. 

The excitement of the Mazarakis chil- 
dren, and their cry of ‘Mees Smeet!”’ 
proved my guess to be right. 

Madame Mazarakis rose and smoothed 
her dress nervously. 

“A visit from Miss Smith!” she said in 
an awed voice, as though a queen had ar- 
rived without warning. 

Miss Smith advanced down the garden 
path, holding her parasol high—a stiff- 
backed little lady, with a thin, sharp- 
featured face, piercing gray eyes, and a 
most resolute look. Behind her came an- 
other lady, who had dismounted from the 
brown camel—a young woman in an 
English-looking frock of white drill, and at 
first glance, and second, amazingly good- 
looking. Not English, certainly, but with 
large liquid eyes, dark brown, as I saw 
later in our acquaintance, and a:pale oval 
face, with fine features of an Eastern type. 

“By Jove,” said Gerald Tuck, drawing 
in his breath, ‘‘Miss Halid has developed 
into a choice blossom! Last time I saw her 
she was a lanky kid with rat-tail hair. 
How these young things grow!” 

“Who is Miss Halid?”’ I inquired. 

It was not then, but afterwards, in Miss 
Smith’s house, that he told me that this 
girl had been adopted by Miss Smith—the 
waif of some Turkish woman who had been 
killed in a Greek massacre. Miss Smith 
had found the child alive among a heap of 
Turkish bodies in a half-burned village 
among the hills beyond Burnabat and had 
brought her home, where she had stayed 
ever since. 

The old lady and this girl came into the 
drawing-room of Madame Mazarakis, and 
Miss Smith did not show the least aston- 
ishment when she was greeted by her 
nephew: 

“Hullo, aunt! Going strong, I hope? 
I see you still ride the old white camel, like 
a lady in a circus!”’ 

She gave him her cheek to kiss and, 
though she spoke severely, had a glint of 
humor in her keen gray eyes: 

‘‘Well, Gerald, I see your manners 
haven’t improved since we last met. As 
for your morals, no doubt the least said the 
better. In the navy there are more souls 
lost than drowned.”’ 

This epigram made young Gerald laugh 
boisterously, at the end of which ebullition 
of high spirits he introduced me as his very 
particular pal. 

The old lady gave me her little wrinkled 
gypsylike hand, on which I noticed some 
handsome diamond rings. 

She looked at me for a moment with her 
searching gray eyes, and didn’t seem certain 
of my respectability or general character. 

“What are you doing in Smyrna?” she 
asked rather snappishly. ‘‘Not one of 
Lloyd George’s agents, I hope, inciting the 
Greeks to claim an empire which will be 
the ruin of ’em?”’ 

I disclaimed all such responsibility and 
explained that I was a humble newspaper 
man, taking a look round. 

“You may see more than you bargained 
for,’’ she answered grimly, and then, turn- 
ing away from me, poked one finger into 
Gerald’s shoulder, and said, ‘‘ You haven’t 
said how-de-do to Halid, and the child 
looks as timid as a lamb in the presence of 
a wolf.” 
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Going at a 
thousand miles 
an hour— 


No automobile can run a thousand miles in an hour. 
But in an hour’s driving you can take a thousand miles 
of wear out of your tires if they are not properly inflated. 


The air in your tires is as important as the oil in your 
crank case or the gasoline in your tank. 


Own atire gauge and watch your air. Borrowing a tire 
gauge will save you $1.25, but there is,no telling how 
much it will cost you in lost tire mileage not to own a 
tire gauge. 


The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge is one of the most 
compact, durable, and accurate little instruments ever 
made to help a motorist save money and tires. It will 
prevent your riding on tires that are too hard and losing 
the cushioning effect of air. It will help you prevent 
running with too little air, which destroys tires by flex- 
ing the side walls as they roll over the road. 


You can buy a Schrader Gauge for $1.25 ($1.50 in 
Canada), from your garage man or at hardware or auto- 
mobile supply stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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Gerald Tuck and the girl smiled at each 
other and shook hands, but for once Ger- 
ald was shy and embarrassed—he who gave 
the glad eye to every pretty girl whom he 
met on his way through the world! I think 
he was rather overwhelmed by the remark- 
able beauty of this young lady, whom he 
had remembered only as a child, on his last 
visit to Smyrna. 

Madame Mazarakis directed a little 
maid to arrange the tea tray and was 
nervous to the point of foolishness at what 
she seemed to consider the immense honor 
of this visit from Miss Smith. 

That old lady, I remember, ate an aston- 
ishing number of Greek buns, and directed 
most of her attention to the pretty chil- 
dren of our hostess, with whom she spoke 
in their own tongue. 

At that time I saw, as I thought and 
think still, the immense love and tender- 
ness of this strange old woman for these 
children of rival races, Greek and Turk—it 
was clear to me now that Miss Halid was of 
Turkish origin—whom she tried to protect 
with equal benevolence from the outra- 
geous cruelties that threatened them in Asia 
Minor, where she had made her home. The 
hard lines of her face softened as she spoke 
to them and caressed the dark head of the 
youngest boy, while her old-maid soul 
shone with mother love through those gray 
eyes, which had seemed to me like gimlets 
when she had taken her measure of me. 

““They’re adorable, these Greek mites,” 
she said to me presently, as the two babies 
sat in her lap and played with her diamond 
rings, fascinated by the sparkle of them. 
Then she gave a deep sigh, and a moment 
later asked, in her queer, abrupt way, an 
amazing question: “Have you any bowels 
of compassion, young man?” 

I murmured something about not having 
the instincts of a Nero, but she ignored my 
answer. 

“Tf you have any mission as a writer, be- 
yond sensation-mongering,’’ she said, “you 
ought to do something to save another 
massacre of innocents.” 

I asked her, ‘“‘ What massacre?” 

“‘Save for the mercy of God,” she said 
solemnly, “that preposterous treaty made 
by the Allies with Turkey will lead to a 
great tragedy hereabouts.” 

The word “Allies”? seemed to irritate 
her as she spoke it. 

“Allies! A precious alliance between 
France and Great Britain—snarling at 
each other like cats and dogs! Up to their 
eyes in intrigue against each other from 
Syria to Constantinople!” 

When she rose presently she took one of 
Madame Mazarakis’ hands in her own and 
caressed it a little. 

“You are a good mother, and a brave 
woman. But my wish for all Greek women 
and their little ones is for them to be far 
away from Smyrna.” 

‘ Madame Mazarakis went white to the 
ips. 

““My husband ”’ she stammered. 

““Yes,’”’ said Miss Smith, “your husband 
believes that Greece will regain her old su- 
premacy in Asia Minor. Tell him from me 
that he is a fool, like all his comrades.” 

She stooped to kiss the little ones, and 
then turned to me and gave me her hand. 
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“You seem honest,” she said. “Come 
and stay with me a week, with that impu- 
dent nephew of mine. Your old bedroom is 
ready, Gerald.” 

“Wxcellent!’’ said Gerald. “‘Halid and 
I will have some tennis together.” 

He spoke in his usual light-hearted way, 
but I could see as plain as a pikestaff that 
he had gone all soppy under the gaze of 
that strangely beautiful girl with her long- 
lashed eyes and Oriental grace. 

Afterwards he said as much to me, when 
we walked back through the Turkish quar- 
ter to the Grand Hotel Splendid Palace, 
wedged for a while against the booths 
while a long caravan of brown mangy cam- 
els heavily laden with bales of merchan- 
dise thrust their splay feet into the ruts 
and ambled past. 

“Gee whiz!” he cried, thrusting back 
his peaked cap. ‘‘That girl Halid makes 
me feel like-Omar Khayyam! 


““*A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and 
Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!’”’ 


He quoted the old familiar verse with an 
emotion that was half sham and half sin- 
cere, and was quite oblivious of the looks of 
hatred that came from beneath the shaggy 
eyebrows of five old Turks, smoking their 
nargiles round a little brazier by the corner 
of the bazaar, at this young Christian dog 
in naval uniform with shining eyes and 
sonorous voice. 

So, by a little thread of circumstance 
such as Fate weaves about the lives of men, 
I found myself a guest with Gerald Tuck 
in the country house of Miss Smith of 
Smyrna, away between the hills in the 
village of Burnabat. 

I remember the drive I took with Gerald 
to the old lady’s place, in a cart drawn by 
two Anatolian ponies—sturdy little fellows 
with long tails like Arab steeds—because it 
was the first time I had seen Smyrna from 
the heights of the Turkish quarter above 
the port, and now that it is all a blackened 
ruin with the charred bones of Greek 
women and children under its fallen stones 
I look back in remembrance to the beauty 
of that view and its semblance of peace. 

We went out of the bazaar, with its 
crowded booths, through the street called 
Kallili Djadessi, to the Bridge of Caravans 
across the tawny river of Oued-Meles. On 
its steep banks were a few wooden houses, 
closely shuttered, and above them rose tall 
cypress trees, cutting the absolute blue of 
the sky like black spears. Here and there 
beneath their shadow were Turkish grave- 
yards with tombstones, cut at the top into 
the form of the fez, leaning sideways, as 
though tired of standing guard over the 
dead. A few little Turks waded in the 
river, down which came the warm breeze 
known as the imbat. Across the bridge 
passed a patrol of Greek soldiers, singing. 
Turkish women veiled their faces before 
them, and an old Turk, squatting under a 
wall, spat as they passed. 

Dark and somber rose Mount Pagus 
above us, with the fortress built on the 
ruins which were the palace of Alexander 
the Great, who founded this city in the 


dawn of history. But below us, where all 
the city’ was outspread, the hot sunshine 
glowed warm on its huddled roofs of brown 
tiles and its whitewashed walls, while in a 
great curve the gulf stretched round more 
deeply blue than the sky above, and not 
less serene. The Greek gunboat Imbros lay 
at anchor there, with its metal work spar- 
kling, and H. M. S. Dragon—Gerald’s 
ship—was farther out from the shore, with 
its guns reflected in the mirror below. 


“Rum old place!” said Gerald, gazing at - 


the scene. ‘‘I seem to remember some- 
thing about it in my schoolbooks at Win- 
chester.”’ 

“‘T’m afraid it will be mentioned in his- 
tory again,” I said, and at that moment I 
felt, in spite of the hot sunshine, a queer 
little chill down the spine. It was the fore- 
boding of tragedy I had had in the house of 
Madame Mazarakis. 

“Can’t think why my remarkable old 
aunt likes it so much,” said Gerald, yawn- 
ing in a bored way. ‘‘ With all her ducats 
I’d take a house in civilization, and live 
among people who wash now and then.” 

Miss Smith’s house looked as though it 
had been transplanted from that place 
which Gerald had in his mind as civiliza- 
tion—little old England. Outside the gates 
a long camel caravan had halted by a 
drinking well, and here, on the white dusty 
road, with cypresses and minarets pointing 
skywards from a village below, was the 
old, old East, with its color, its silence, its 
smells, its mystery. But inside the gates 
there were lawns and flower beds, prim and 
neatly kept as though in Surrey, and be- 
yond, a square-built house with a stucco 
front exactly like any mid-Victorian man- 
sion built in Clapham Park for a city 
‘merchant with side whiskers and a pros- 
perous business. 

Its furniture, and the whole spirit of the 
place, as I saw when we entered, belonged 
to that period. In the hall were engravings 
of the British royal family, from paintings 
by Winterhalter, showing Queen Victoria 
as a young woman, and the future King 
Edward as an infant in arms, and the 
future Empress of Germany as a little girl 
in a white frock with long trousers. 

The dining room, into which we were 
ushered by an elderly butler who looked as 
if he had just stepped out of St. James’ 
Square, was crammed with heavy mahog- 
any furniture and shaded from the hot 
light of Asia by plush curtains tied up in 
silk sashes exactly like those which out- 
raged my childish sensibilities when I used 
to visit a great-aunt of mine, more years ago 
than I care to remember! 

This house was in the heart of Asia 
Minor, but it belonged to the spirit of 
England of 1850, and had not changed by a 
hair’s breadth since. 

Gerald Tuck regarded it all as a great 
jest and laughed boisterously at the anti- 
macassars, or lace coverlets which hung 
over the backs of plush-covered chairs. 

“Did you ever think you’d see such 
things in Smyrna?” he said. “‘My aunt is 
the most eccentric old creature since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Whether she heard his remark I do not 
know, but she came into the room at that 
moment, and her shrewd eyes glinted with 
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amusement at her impudent 
tried to cover himself by a 
tation: 

“Morning, aunt! Have y. 
trot on Mustapha today?” — 

Mustapha was the white 
Miss Smith fed every mornj 
voted affection and rode e 
for his health’s sake, and he 

“T trust you will behave 
and respect to my habits of life: 
are a guest in my household,” she 
with severity. ‘‘I am delighted 
you, my dear, but please reme;y 
old age has its peculiarities 
leges.”’ 

Life was not without its come 
little English oasis in the villa 
abat, at the back of ee | 
with his irresistible sense of hy 
high spirits, could not resist the 
of teasing his old aunt, for who 
he had a real affection and a 
and even at morning and ey 
which she conducted with gre 
solemnity in the presence of 
two English maids—the Turkis 
and stablemen being exempt fro 
mony—he could not refrain fror 
at me and making comical grij 
tween his fingers. e 

Romance, too, was not absent 
week’s sojourn in this strange } 
for Gerald Tuck fell hopelessly 
ously in love with Halid, his au 
whose beauty put a spell on 
sentiment he awakened b 
pursuit—though she was as 
and as haughty as a daughter 
The Turkish blood and charac 
girl were evident in every gesture 
in the grace of her body, in 
long-lashed eyes and. in the 
of temper that caused her 
sad as the sunlight chases 

Gerald made her laugh, 
angry, too, and sometimes § 
him across the lawn where th 
tennis, and once, as he told 
her weeping under the cypre 
the house, because she tho 
at her. 

But my remembrance o 
Miss Smith of Smyrna is not nl 
comedy or romance, but rath 
by the reality of tragedy wl 
message to this house, and as 
the Greek people, and to Europe 
message from Islam and the Mo 
world, and though it was bro 
ship it threatened massac! 
horror of war as it is made b 
against the Cross, when T 
are greedy for Christian blo 

The messenger came one | 
dusk to the gate of Miss Smith’ 
was a young Turk, mount 
Arab horse, and I happened tok 
in the hall with Gerald, at 
his figure came riding up t 
young man dismounted, r 
his fez, and asked in very go 
whether Miss Smith was at hor 

Gerald took it upon himself, 
and I noticed that he spoke wi) 
hostility. ; 

(Continued on Page 6 
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always knows what her men folks will like. Jacobs 
Lounging Robes are tailored from real Oregon City 
Indian blankets, in the picturesque designs that tell the 
myths of setting sun and rippling water. 
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TIME again with its mys- 
ging packages hidden in 
Peek beneath the wrap- 
1 find that this year, more 
ile are buying practical gifts! 
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1, need not be unlovely, pro- 
hat, for instance, could be 
‘men of the family” than 
City lounging robes? Prac- 
- more than that. Beauti- 
| gay Indian designs and 
\ Christmas gift of all-year- 
ir Dad! 
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gon City 


WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 


Woolens 


We use pure virgin wool—not just “all 
wool” but “virgin” wool. That means 
soft, lustrous wool as it comes from the 
sheep’s back, never used or worked before. 


For 58 years we have woven into these sturdy 
woolens the secrets of loomcraft handed down from 
father to son. And now, to make sure that you get 
the genuine Oregon City fabrics, we tailor them into 
the finished products. You will find these at the 
better stores in your city. 


Our label on woolen goods is your buying guide— 
a guarantee of value spun into every thread and sewn 
into every seam. And to those who receive the gifts, 
an evidence of your good taste and judgment. Write 
for our booklet in colors, “Loomcraft that has lasted.” 


Established in 1864 by I. © R. Jacobs 


Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon 


siffices: New York Chicago Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Louisville Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco Portland Seattle 


Overcoats + Trousers . 


Mackinaws - Flannel Shirts + Lounging Robes «+ Bed Blankets 


tiled from o Our own virgin 
linnels, Clean styles, amply > 
i eee ted. Value that you fy, 


ley ve" ve woven these 
a ts for the Indians! 

and designs, 
ng @ng. And no end 


aws wherever they're worn. 


Indian Blankets - Motor Robes 


Mackinaws— for men and 

ys who want warmth and 
freedom. Jacobs’ Oregon 
City virgin fabrics to start 
Sitch then smart styles and 
good tailoring. No wonder 
we're known for mackin- 


Don’t give “‘her’’ the same old gift 
—just see how she will enjoy a loung- 
ing robe like this! Made from our 
soft, fleecy Indian Blanket. Kimono 
sleeves, beautifully silk-trimmed. 


A motor robe—treasure of use and 
beauty for years! Patterns of hi’land 
clans. Dyed-in-the-wool colors. 
Plain or reversible backs 
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AGift That Guides 
£0 
Health ana Beauty 


You and Your Family 
Need It Now! 


If you would 

enjoy the best « 
of health with 

all the vim, § 
Vic Or, cam 
vitality that 
should be yours, 
then ‘‘watch 
your weight,’’ 
say leading 
health authori- 
ties. If you are 
gaining or losing 
weight—there is 
a definite reason 
—sometimes 
several reasons. 
Your health, 
your figure, 
your exercise 
and your diet 
are all impor- 
tant questions 
to you. And the 
correct answer 
to each is deter- 
mined by your 
weight varia- 
tions. If you 
“watch your 
weight”’ you will 
watch your 
health. But 
Vio Ww mats: 
‘watch your 
weight”’ intelli- 
gently. You can- 
not afford to guess 
on such a vital sub- 
ject. YOU MUST 
KNOW every day. 
And the best way 
to know is to weigh 
yourself at home 


without clothes 
with a 


HEALTH-O-METER 
“‘The Pilot of Health”: 


This attractive scale is as essential in your home 
as fresh air and pure water. Every member 
of the family can and should use the Health- 
O-Meter every day. First thing in the morn- 
ing or last thing at night the Health-O-Meter 
should be asked for its answer to your weight 
question. Its instant accurate response will 
keep you on the path to perfect health. 


Are You Seeking 
Beauty Blindly? 


Perhaps you are now taking expensive health 
treatments, exercises or diets to improve your 
health, physical appearance and beauty. But 
without a Health-O-Meter to guide you, you 
are working in the dark. The Health-O-Meter 
will serve you instantly, accurately, and eco- 
nomically. Simply step on and read the easy- 
to-see dial. Weighs up to 250 pounds. Thou- 
sands in successful use. A beautiful addition 
to any bathroom—neat, compact and inviting. 


A New Xmas Gift 


The Health-O-Meter makes an ideal Christmas 
Gift. To accommodate those desirous of pre- 
senting one or more Health-O-Meters to their 
friends we have made up a quantity of Christ- 
mas Health-O-Meter packages. We ship to 
any address you name. A Beautiful Christmas 
card bearing your name is enclosed—the 
Health-O-Meter is specially packed in a ‘‘holly”’ 
wrapper, etc.—all carrying charges prepaid. 
We have printed an attractive illustrated docu- 
ment giving full details of our Christmas Gift 
Plan for Saturday Evening Post readers. Write 
for a copy now—this minute. Time will not 
permit us to answer inquiries and ship Health- 
O-Meters in time for Christmas unless you 
write to us not Jater than December 10th. 
Don’t delay. If you prefer to get your Health- 
O-Meter through your local dealer send us his 
name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Mail your letter for the MHealth-O-Meter 
Christmas Gift Plan now. 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
Dept. E, 2124 W. 21st Place, Chicago 


She 
Doesn’t | 
Guess 
— She 

Knows! 


Weighs 
Up to 
250 Lbs. 


If you have not yet received 


DEALERS! your supply of Christmas 


Health-O-Meters write or wire for informa- 
tion today. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“T’ll see—if you eare to wait. What 
name shall I give?” 

The man hesitated a moment, measured 
Gerald with keen eyes, and then smiled. 

“Tell her that the son of an old playmate 
craves a word with her in strictest se- 
crecy.” 

“You do not care to give your name?” 
asked Gerald coldly. 

“Tt is better not, if you please,” an- 
swered the young Turk politely. 

“Then I will not mention Ahmed Mejid 
Pasha,” said Gerald, with what I thought 
was a note of irony in his voice. 

The young Turk gave a slight start, and 
for a moment his hand went to his belt, to 
which a holster was strapped. Then he 
spoke quietly again: 

“Have I the honor of your acquaintance, 
Sine 

“‘T had the pleasure of seeing you once in 
Constantinople,” said Gerald. ‘‘You were 
then a prisoner of the British Mission, 
on a charge of conspiring against the 
Sultan.” 

“That is true,”’ said the Turk gravely. 
“T had the good fortune to be liberated. I 
trust that, as a friend of Miss Smith, whom 
I regard as my second mother, you will 
keep my name and history secret in 
Smyrna?” 

“Certainly,” said Gerald carelessly. 

““Otherwise I may be a prisoner again, in 
hands less friendly than the British. I 
come here with a message of friendship to 
that very dear lady, Miss Smith, whom all 
Turks revere.”’ 

“My aunt,” said Gerald. 

“Your aunt! Then, indeed, I need have 
no fear!” 

Gerald’s announcement of his relation- 
ship seemed to relieve the young Turk of 
all anxiety. He saluted again, by touching 
his fez with the tips of his fingers above 
the forehead, and then his breast, which is 
the Turkish sign of faith. 

“Come this way,” said Gerald, and he 
led the young man to the room that Miss 
Smith called her study. 

Before he could knock at the door the 
old lady opened it and stood there, looking 
out into the hall. At the sight of her 
Ahmed Mejid Pasha gave a little cry of 
delight, and striding forward bent very 
low, and seizing Miss Smith’s hands kissed 
them effusively. To my surprise the old 
lady returned this greeting and kissed the 
young man on both cheeks. 

“My dear boy!’’ she said, as though it 
were a mother speaking to her son. ‘‘How 
enormously you have grown since I saw 
you last! But, good gracious me, that is 
ten years ago!”’ 

The young Turk laughed, and followed 
aes Smith into her study and shut the 

oor. 

It was two hours later when the door 
opened again, and during that time Gerald 
and I, sitting in the next room, heard their 
voices—mostly the man’s voice in what 
seemed like an interminable narrative, 
interrupted now and then by questions 
from Miss Smith. 

Gerald gave me some clew to the man’s 
personality and purpose. 

“‘He’s the son of old Ahmed Mejid, who 
was Foreign Minister of Abdul-Hamid. 
This fellow’s father was my aunt’s play- 
mate as a child in this house. Her lover 
afterwards, I’m told, by those who know. 
Queer to think of my withered old aunt 
inspiring passion in the heart of a Turk! 
This lad was up to his neck in intrigue in 
Constantinople, until foolishly enough he 
was pushed out by the British. The worst 
thing possible! Of course he skipped off to 
Angora, and now he’s one of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha’s cavalry leaders.’’ 

““What’s he doing in Smyrna?” I asked. 

And Gerald’s answer was, “Nothing 
good, you bet! But he showed pluck in 
coming. The Greeks would wring his neck 
if they caught him.” 

After that two hours the door of Miss 
Smith’s study opened again and we heard 
their voices in the hall. They spoke all but 
a few words in Turkish, and then I heard 
Miss Smith say good-by in English. 

“‘Good-by, dear lady,’’ answered the 
young Turk. 

For a moment there was silence. Per- 
haps he kissed the old woman’s hand 
again. Then she spoke once more, with 
painful emotion: 

““Ahmed—for your father’s sake—and 
he was chivalrous—be merciful in the hour 
of victory, if that should be yours. My 
God and yours—our same Eternal Father— 
hates those who are without compassion 
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for helpless women and little children and 
those who are defenseless. There has been 
too much blood and agony in Asia Minor, 
and the cry of murdered children reaches 
to the ears of Allah in whom you have 
faith.” ; 

Some such words as these she spoke, 
though not, perhaps, exactly as I have 
written. 

The man answered with equal emotion: 

“Mustapha Kemal Pasha is a noble 
leader, dear lady. He will restrain his fol- 
lowers, so far as human nature allows. 
Alas, that is not far! For if the Greeks 
pillage and murder in their usual way, the 
swords of our men will be hungry for 
vengeance. It is that I fear.” 

A few minutes later there was the clip- 
clop of hoofs down the carriage drive to the 
garden gate. Ahmed Mejid Pasha came in 
the dusk and went in darkness. 

That night at dinner Miss Smith looked 
very old and very gray. Not once did she 
speak of her visitor, but towards the end of 
the meal she brightened a little, for the 
sake, I think, of the girl Halid, who 
glanced at her anxiously from time to time. 
She told little anecdotes of her early days, 
when she had gone hunting in the hills, and 
then spoke of her children—Greeks and 
Turks—for whom she had founded schools 
in Smyrna, and whom she loved without 
prejudice of race or creed. 

Later, when Miss Halid had gone to 
bed, the old lady summoned Gerald and 
myself to her study. 

I remember her now, as she sat in a high- 
backed chair, looking very tiny and frail, yet 
with a spiritual strength in her keen, sharp- 
featured face. 

““My dear,” she said, ‘“‘you know I had 
a visit today from the son of an old friend. 
He tells me, Gerald, that you know his 
name and rank, and trusts to your honor 
and mine not to mention it beyond this 
house.” 

Gerald said ‘“‘Righto, aunt!” and with 
that she was satisfied, as indeed she might 
be knowing the honest character of the 

oy. 

“He came with a message,’’ said Miss 
Smith; and for a moment her face twitched 
with an expression of pain. 

“What message?’”’ asked Gerald, and 
for once he spoke gravely. 

The old woman searched him with her 
eyes, as though wondering how far she might 
trust him, and then seemed reassured. 

“It was, of course, deeply private, 
though, for the sake of peace, he allows me 
to make use of it at my discretion. The 
army of Islam—of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha—is ready to attack the Greeks, and 
is certain of victory.” : 

Gerald gave a low whistle and sat up in 
his chair. 

“They wish to avoid the blood and 
massacres that will inevitably drench this 
country if that happens,’ said Miss Smith; 
and again a spasm passed over her face. 
“There is only one means by which these 
horrors can be averted.” 

She looked at me, as though I might 
guess what that way might be, but I asked 
the word “‘How?’’- 

“By the rapid withdrawal of the Greek 
army from Smyrna and Thrace.” 

It was my turn to sit up in my chair and 
‘draw a deep breath. 

“That will never happen,” I said. 
“There are too many interests involved, 
and too many passions.” 

That remark of mine angered her in- 
tensely. She struck the arms of her chair 
with both hands, and her eyes were afire as 
she turned them upon me. 

“Too many interests involved! Yes. 
And too many villainies and stupidities 
among the powers and politicians who are 
ruining the world and condemning its inno- 
cents to death! Why does the British 
Government support the Greek claim to 
Smyrna, which their army can never hold 
by their own power? Are British forces 
coming here to defend this unhappy popu- 
lation when the Greek army is routed—or 
before? Tell me that!’ 

“T’m afraid not,’ I said. ‘‘Our people 
are for peace, and sick of war.’’ 

“Then why adopt a policy which leads 
to war?”’ asked the old lady. ‘It is mad- 
ness! Every man in the Mohammedan 
world will die rather than submit to Asia 
Minor being parceled out among the 
Greeks. I have lived among them all my 
life. They have been good friends to me. 
Old woman as I am, I would have made a 
better peace with them than that treaty, 
which was botched up by politicians greedy 
for power and drunk with victory.” 


“French as well as English,” 
“pro-Turk as well as pro-Gree 
well as French.” 7 

The old lady struck the arm of’ 
again. 

“Do not talk foolishness 
me,” she said angrily. 
and England bargained with 
their own selfishness, forget 
ests of millions of humble folk 
live in peace. Now they qua 
other, like thieves dissatisfied 
share of loot. Not for love of t 
but to get even with England, Fra! 
arms and munitions to Musta she 
Not for love of Greece, but for, 
or for sheer folly, England 
Greeks in their imperialism, an 
will betray both sides if i 
purpose.” i 

““You are very severe,” I said, 
not as bad as that, though I agree 
stupidity of our politicians.” | 

She ignored my words and 
her excited monologue. | 

“They call me pro-Turk,” she 
terly. ‘‘The English mission 
Smyrna call me the old Turkist 
and suspect me of sending news to 
because Mustapha Kemal learned, 
lish in this house. I am no = 
than pro-Greek! It is because I 
Greek people in Asia Minor—ha 
taught them in my schools and lo 
little ones?— that I wish to save tl 
further massacre and a renewal 
dreadful horrors that come with w 
it is too late.” : 4 

“Why too late?” asked Gerald, 

“Have I not told you?” she a 
“In a few weeks Mustapha Ke 
advance with his army. He is 
general, and more of a soldier thar 
old man who sits in the Gre 
quarters, ignorant and vain and fi 

“The Greeks can put up a goo 
said Gerald. “‘They may knock h 
old man Turk.” ; : 

“Don’t be a fool, child!” s 
Smith. ; 

“Sorry, aunt!” said Gerald w 
cheerfulness, and he winked at m 

The old lady seemed to be thin 
deeply. She sat silently for quite 
with her little wrinkled hands play 
some jet beads on her dress. 

““There’s one man who might 
and act in time,” she said at last. | 
fool, of course, but not quite such 
he’s painted.” 4 

““Who’s that?” asked Gerald. 

“Constantine.” 

“Tino? That blighter?” 

The old lady nodded and sai 
got courage, and is obstinate in| 
sions. He might listen to me a 
disaster that is coming.” Ma 

She rose from her chair and 
nervously up and down the rot 
quick little steps, while Gerald 
her curiously, puffing at a cigaret 

Presently she stopped and spc 
again. : 

“Yes, it’s my duty. I’ll go an 
king in Athens. I will tell him 
know. I may be the messenger 
mercy.” 

‘My dear aunt!”’ said Gerald, ¢ 
and throwing away his cigarette. 
probably catch your death of col 
boat and do no good whate i 
of the journey. My advice to yot 
tight here. Even if the Turks d 
they won’t hurt you.” Lz 

“They’ll hurt my little ones, 
old lady. ‘‘In peace the T 
man. In war he has no p 
woman or child.” 

Nothing would divert the 
this idea in her head—a jour 
to warn the king of comin, 
defeat. 

It was not my place to dissu 
Gerald’s advice was ignored 
child spoke. 5 

It was for his sake as well 
miration for an old woman’s 
offered to accompany her to 
way back to England. 

I think she was glad of tha’ 
little help I could give her i 
carrying her hand bag to the 

“T shall be back within 
dear,’”’ she told the girl Hall 
embraced tenderly. ‘“‘Youv 
in this old house with my 
Bnisine ‘ 

The girl wept b7tterly at part 
old lady, but I think some of 
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‘ontinued from Page 66) 
sid, who was returning with us to 
They had a little love passage in 
Jen, I think, and Gerald told me 
js that he had kissed the girl, and 
s to come back to her. 
e servants, Turks and English, 
round that carriage drawn by two 
Ja ponies before we drove off, and 
} hite camel Mustapha snuffled and 
¢ as though indignant that his be- 
{stress should travel without him. 
good boy!”’ she called out to this 
yeast. 
' gateway Gerald and I turned in 
age to wave our hands to Miss 
ho stood there weeping, and yet 
a little because of Gerald’s ardent 
vation with his naval cap. It was 
stime I saw Miss Smith’s stucco- 


eds—this English oasis in Asia 
No eyes will ever see it again, for 
2 is a black ruin of charred tim- 
1 brick, and the flower beds were 
into mud by Turkish cavalry. 
e way through Smyrna I was 
sd by the royal progress of the old 
sxrtainly she had the love of this 
[Turkish women came to the doors 
¢ eir hands as she passed, and little 
J:hildren ran alongside the carriage 
vy with shouts of “Mees Smeet! 
jieet!’’ It was the same in the 
41 and Greek quarters, where the 
were coming out of school—some 
hools she had founded for them, 
jiitained at her own cost. They 
der appearance with shrill cheers, 
retty girl threw into her carriage 
{ of flowers she had plucked from 
gden. Miss Smith turned to me 
if ut her hand on mine. 

d give my old life to save these 
3,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps God will 
n journey’s end.” 
yaember rightly it was a voyage of 
ours to Athens, in a little boat that 
1| been the steam yacht of Vander- 
(vas now converted into a passen- 


arroup of Italian soldiers and a 
if Israelites. I managed to secure 
nr Miss Smith, and had a berth for 
iidships, with Greek officers above 
ely, violently and emotionally sick 
sea rose after dusk and made the 
‘in a most unpleasant way. 
A.ens the old lady and I put up at 
ide Bretagne, a very beautiful 
‘far from the king’s palace. 
rery morning, with indomitable 
he old lady, who had passed a 
snight, as she told me, drove in a 
or car to the palace; and I think 
h now, as she sat there, under a 
piasol, with the hot sun of Athens 
2 ito the car and dazzling so fiercely 
{white marble-fronted houses that 
inful to the eyes. She looked to 
e little old queen, and.it was with 
z1 y of such that she bowed to some 
‘cers who passed and saluted her. 
year,” she said to me, “if you were 
jirmmalist I should ask you to pray 
w. I goto a meeting which may 
hives of thousands of poor simple 
innocent little children. There is 
(ae chance of a miracle.” 
"ore than that, I thought; and 
e alas, have not been frequent of 


't I think I said something like a 
r the old woman as I walked 
che king’s gardens—open to the 
| part—and then sat on the terrace 
o} a-air café looking towards Mount 
Ms, where once Homer lay and 
> the bees, and to the ruin of the 
0}. where the sunlight fell upon the 
ted pillars of the Parthenon, and 
eile of Athena, under a cloudless 
'homless blue, as when Euripides 
ht the Athenians of old ‘‘marching 
BH in ether of surpassing brightness.” 
a Teek schoolboys went singing 
di he white arena where, three thou- 
Y\'s ago, other boys of their race 
i discus, as they were going to do, 
mMeontest between their schools. In 


ai 


sts and shorts, their necks and 
egs were burnt the color of terra 
‘In their beauty of youth they 
orthy of those young athletes 
were carved in marble by a 
for the world’s delight. 

e, in this scene where all the 
k history had passed, where 
mes around had been worn by 
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the feet of men who gave the grace of art 
to life, and a philosophy to which we still 
turn for wisdom, I was moved by the 
thought of the tragedy that seemed to be 
coming swiftly to the modern Greeks and 
was filled with pity for the wreck of their 
illusions, hopes, ambitions, sacrifice. They 
had gone back to Asia Minor, lured by the 
old tradition of Greek empire, finding old 
stones as its proof in history, and remnants 
of their people. They had looked with 
greedy eyes towards*Constantinople, in 
which they had founded the Byzantine 
Empire as a bulwark of Christendom against 
thes infidel. There was an old prophecy 
that Constantine would come back there, 
that the Mass of the Greek Church 
would be resumed in San Sofia, from the 
point where it had broken off with a cry 
of terror when Mohammed II rode in 
with his Turks and slew until the walls 
were splashed with blood. It was that 
legend of the coming back of Constantine 
which had uplifted the Greek people and 
inspired their army. Now an old woman 
was with the king in whom their hopes 
were centered, telling him, perhaps, that 
defeat was certain, and that to save his 
people from massacre he must surrender 
their claims! 

Strange episode of history! Fantastic 
that an old lady named Miss Smith should 
go on such a mission! Incredible in its 


absurdity, when one believed, as I did, and | 
do now, that Miss Smith of Smyrna, this | 


shrewd old maid, beloved by Turks and 


Greeks alike, had received a message of | 
fate from Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and | 


knew the truth of it. 


I saw her coming out of the king’s | 


style and beauty 


I held up my hand to stop the car, and | 


garden in her hired motor car. She sat 
with her hands clasped in her lap, and her 
head bent. 


took a seat beside her. 
““What news?” I asked. 


She put her hand on mine with that little | 


gesture which was a habit with her. 

“T have failed,”’ she said simply. “‘They 
jeered at me as a mad old woman.” 

Presently she told me that she had given 
way to anger. She had threatened those 
who jeered with a tragedy that would 
make them weep blood for their folly. She 
had told Constantine that his crown was 
worth no more than a jester’s cap and 
damned him as the assassin of his race. 
They had turned her out, as an old lunatic. 

“Now I go back to Smyrna,” she said, 
“to await the red flame that will rise 
before the flag of Islam.” 

I tried to persuade her to stay in Athens 
a while, but she spoke of Halid, her best 
beloved, and of the children who believed 
in her as a protectress. 

“Because once I stopped a massacre of 
Turks,” she said, ‘“‘they may listen to an 
old woman when she prays for mercy on the 
Greeks.” : 

That very night, without rest, the old 
lady embarked again for Smyrna, and I 
shall not see her again in this life. 

The attack by Mustapha Kemal began 
three weeks to the day after her return, and 
the whole world knows the tragedy of 
Smyrna, the burning of that fair city, the 
driving of Christians into its hungry flames, 
the bayoneting of women and children, the 
ery of agony that went out to sea above 
the roar of fire, and was heard by naval men 
watching from their ships. 

Gerald Tuck was there, on the Dragon, 
and knew that somewhere in that hell was 
the old lady, his aunt, and the young girl 
whose beauty had put a spell on him. 

From an American Red Cross worker I 
heard of Miss Smith in her last hour. She 
had come down into Smyrna with Miss 
Halid and stayed with the Greek children 
and teachers of one of her schools. When 
the first squadron of Turkish cavalry rode 
down the quay side she went out to meet 
them and spoke to the commander, who 
was Ahmed Mejid Pasha. He bent down 
over his saddle and spoke to her gently. 

It was not the regular cavalry that began 
the massacre, but the irregulars who came 
with them. The leaders tried to restrain 
their men, but could do nothing when their 
madness began. 

Among the houses that went up in flames 
was that of Lieutenant Mazarakis, where I 
had taken tea so often with a woman who 
was afraid, and children who sang to me. 

It is certain that Miss Smith of Smyrna 
died in the fire of her schoolhouse, where 
many little ones of Greece whom she had 
tried to save went with her, as I verily 
believe, to that great peace where no 
cruelty of men may enter in. 
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They have lately taken the matter into 
their own hands; and turning aside from 
the commercial manager as well as from the 
morbid and introspective side of some of 
the little theaters, they have gone into 
community singing, pageantry, neighbor- 
hood games, interpretive dancing, proces- 
sions, and a free out-of-doors and pastoral 
issue of the wholesome impulses to which 
I refer and in which youthful sanity and 
cood health abound. 

The present epoch shows the greatest 
attention by the everyday people to the 
theater and its kindred activities in the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon, not excepting even 
the stirring period of the Elizabethans. 
Following our poetess, I have sought to find 
the reason for this in the natural revolt 
against the claims of modern industrial de- 
mand, because most work today is special- 
ized, narrow and monotonous. The recoil 
is a wish to be something different. The 
wish to be something differ- 
ent is basically histrionic. 
The theater is its avenue 
both directly and indirectly. 

If I am right in these de- 
ductions, and not merely fly- 
ing Mr. Dick memorials for 
King Charles, there should 
be nation-wide evidence and 
consciousness of it. Every 
American village into which 
this publication goes should 
be engaged in some such 
enterprise or aware of one 
somewhere in its state or 
neighborhood. I believesuch 
general knowledge is the con- 
dition; certainly here on 
Long Island, whereI am writ- 
ing, the evidences exist. In 
Nassau County, New York, 
are some thirty-odd amateur 
dramatic societies, not only 
at work but conscious of one 
another’s existence and com- 
peting progress. Similar con- 
ditions exist throughout the 
state and throughout neigh- 
boring states. Dramatic 
clubs are competing in my 
home state of Missouri, with 
Kirksville and Columbia as 
centers. They are organized 
and competing in lowa, Kan- 
sas, Dakota, Montana and 
other trans-Mississippi 
states; in the Carolinas and 
others of the Southern belt, 
and in far California. The 
Drama League has on its 
list, which is not complete, 
no less than three hundred 
and fifty-two little theaters with organized 
players giving occasional plays. When the 
geographical extent of this interest is con- 
sidered, as well as the intensity of its prev- 
alence, it displays a character approaching 
spontaneous combustion. 


The Demand for Shakspere 


An almost similar revolt is working in 
the ranks of the professional actors them- 
selves. They read of the glorious opportuni- 
ties of the classical days. They listen to the 
memories of their older colleagues who re- 
member Booth, Davenport, McCullough, 
Barrett, Edwin Adams, five notable Ham- 
lets playing in one epoch with such visitors 
as Fechter and Barry Sullivan, and who 
find now conditions so happening and con- 
trolled that only one of their generation, 
Walter Hampden, can with a struggle play 
it occasionally. They read the classics that 
give an actor scope, opportunity and prac- 
tice, and are inwardly worn with the desire 
to do equal things, with a hope constantly 
deferred. It is pathetic to have the con- 
fidence of actors and know how many 
really languish under this wish and its 
denial; to know how many studious men 
and women of the profession are up in the 
parts in a faint hope that something may 
happen. 

And an equal wish invites them on the 
part of the public. Last winter, in Phila- 
delphia, Ethel Barrymore was the guest 
at a meeting of the Charlotte Cushman 
Club in the Academy of Music. Ethel 
doesn’t like to talk on the platform, and 
the presiding officer asked me to attempt 
an address. Floundering for material, I re- 
verted to this desire of the players and said 
I knew of Miss Barrymore’s wish to do 


Rosalind. There were about three thousand 
listeners in that theater; the burst of 
applause with which the statement was 
received was even greater than the first 
reception the actress herself had evoked. 

One of our most experienced and charming 
players is Marjorie Rambeau, wasting her 
fine talents on such comparatively indiffer- 
ent importations as The Goldfish. She once 
confided to me that her life’s ambition was 
Shakspere and gave me two photographs 
of herself as Rosalind. What fondness of 
what dreaming amateur can be more wistful 
than that? 

I don’t think it is alone his remarkable 
likeness to Edwin Booth that makes Ham- 
let the goal of Pedro de Cordoba’s ambi- 
tion, or his Jewish impersonation with 
Weber and Fields that makes Warfield 
study Shylock. Jack Barrymore has per- 
suaded Hopkins to let him play Hamlet; 
but why should this generation not have 
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inclusive. And with fifty-six temperaments 
selected by the law of the survival of the 
fittest they are of their generation the 
theatrically most competent. 

At the head of the dramatist-actor- 
manager group is David Belasco, the typi- 
cal realist of the modern theater. He is 
easily the most skilled of all the producers 
in getting scenic and light effects and in 
closely counterfeiting Nature in the physi- 
cal features of a play’s production. ‘Fhe 
ability is guided by a poetic feeling for 
atmospheric effects and an Oriental liking 
for richness in color. Belasco is a wizard 
in the ambush of contrast, and for contrast 
there must be definition. The pastel nwances 
and impressionistic vagueness do not be- 
long in his technic. This is equally true of 
his effects in acting. His happiest field is 
melodrama in which there can be a ruthless 
revelation of feminine temperament.,. No 
other man in the theater has his flair for 


Pedro de Cordoba as Oriando 


these masterpieces every week as their 
fathers and grandfathers had them? 

A year or two ago, in a mixed program 
in a New York hotel, I heard Brandon 
Tynan, in costume, recite Hamlet’s solilo- 
quy in a way that made me wish to see him 
play the part with adequate support. We 
don’t need a new theater for that kind of 
experiment; we need only a fine company 
of America’s best actors, wisely directed 
and giving occasional opportunity to differ- 
ent and worthy and ambitious and ready 
actors in great rdles. We would stumble 
at first, but we would soon restore a neg- 
lected department of art and literature, 
and we would rapidly develop and justify 
our claim to a national theater; and the 
profession and the great public are eager for 
such an attempt. 

At the center of this conflagration is this 
association of professional managers, busily 
intent each upon his private dream and 
each absorbed in personal and competitive 
effort. And yet the highest technical 
knowledge of the theater’s arts, certainly 
the most sure codrdinating ability in the 
country, is in their possession. 

A respectable majority of these fifty-six 
members has each a vision and a desire 
above the possibilities of his business, cir- 
cumscribed as the business is by its com- 
mercial conditions. And by its commercial 
conditions I mean the cost of a physical 
production in material, in rent, in wages, in 
competing salaries, in royalties, in news- 
paper advertising and printing, and other 
running costs in the most expensive section 
of the most expensive city in America. 
These personal visions are necessarily tem- 
peramental and by temperament limited. 
But they are also by temperament diver- 
sified and different, and to that degree 


ability in an actress or his patient mas- 
tery of the development when discovered. 
Among our actresses of two generations who 
found their greatest advance under Belasco’s 
tutelage are Ida Jeffreys-Lewis, Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter, Henrietta Crosman, Blanche 
Bates, Nance O’Neill, Frances Starr, Janet 
Beecher, Mary Pickford, Ina Claire and 
Lenore Ulric. This in ability is a National 
Theater Company of itself. Belasco’s dra- 
mas alone and in collaboration are among 
the most powerful in America’s record. 

In nearly exact opposition to Belasco is 
a younger manager who promises to be as 
successful. The art of Arthur Hopkins is 
ultra-modern as expressed both in the im- 
pressionistic scenic effects and in the re- 
pression of his actors. Hopkins’ hobby is 
to eliminate, to cut out every move and 
gesture not absolutely vital; to err if he 
must on the side of naturalism. The ability 
to center light upon that part of the stage 
to which he means to bring such episodes 
as he will emphasize is his great delight. 
But the focused rays are not of the operatic 
spotlight kind but rather the dim infiltra- 
tion through a dusty skylight or cellar 
window, and always with a knowledge of 
the emotional effect of its color. In the 
opinions of some this dimming of the lights is 
occasionally overdone, as in the same opin- 
ions are his simplifying of the scenery and 
the repression of the actors; but others, 
and in these times the majority, find magic 
and mystery in the combined effect. And 
now and then—especially now in Miss 
Barrymore’s Hauptmann play—some of 
the peasant pictures in the open have the 
beauty of Millet’s Angelus. It would take 
a fair diplomat to harmonize Belasco and 
Hopkins in these departments, but the ac- 
commodation would he fine. 


The leaven that is so stirring they 
theatrical situation in America was g 
augmented by the work of the New: 
ter. In the minds of many, no doubt 
minds of some of its founders, this. 
prise is regarded as a failure; but it 
be difficult to overestimate the effect 
endeavor and its increasing influenee 
or two more cautious managers 
the conduct of the enterprise. 
Ames rode into it with no mis 
least none that he voiced. He 
that was in him, and the credit for y 
achieved will lastingly belong to him 
effort nearly wrecked him physical 
ever, and his recoil was to the Little 
ter, which he immediately built w 
own funds and managed in his own f; 
From endeavoring the almost impos; 
that big auditorium, he became a] 
of theatrical miniatures. That was, 
more to his liking, anyway. By nat 
is a dilettant. His H 
education and his Bos 
perience intensified j 
that leaning. Inanyn 
theater that had his | 
everything not mea 
to the highest degree 
cellence would find or 
lenger at least. Th 
announcement of a } 
tion by Ames comma 
expectant and diser 
ing audience. 


As it amuses one Pt 
Belasco with Hopkir| 
perhaps equally appr 
to contrast Ame; 
George Cohan. Coh: 
ucation was in the 
ville theater, vlad 
his entire family in 
day. This const 
ing experience, traye 
ing of all kinds of pe 
those general strata, 2) 
a course of study tha 
be estimated; but ge: 
fies computation, 
George Cohan is a gil 
the American theat| 
had one associated ' 
Dancer, singer, playel 
atist, librettist, mit 
Up to a certain poinil 
self-control he is que 
ordinary man of bue 
the calculating, ast, 
formed person of affa}. 
yond that, beyond i 


be described as the point of Celtiv 
sion, Cohan under any enthusiasm | 
sure passes into lyrical levels where 
who do business with him are alien) 
then a poet, original, erratic, unprec 
It is a singular distinction that thef 
song that came out of the great Wol 
was Cohan’s Over There. There we'd 
tunes, as Smile, Smile, Smile, and | 
Trail, that had popularity; but Ovel 
was the only tune that had for the ik 
any of the quality of the battle }m 
the 60’s. Cohan’s value in such ait 
as we are discussing lies in the fact 
is Avenue A articulate. Cohan apa 
argot of the river front, and more t rr 
other dramatist has the measure)! 
common people. There is a cultivad 
to him that is at home in the libre) 
he is well read in the more basic } 
phies. But he has a cunning that 
them from interfering with his @ 
tion of the simple people. ie 
There are a dozen others whose ett 
ing viewpoints would be useful, as bm 
and Will Harris, Broadhurst, Brad 4 
feld, Dillingham, Selwyn and Mor: 
principal influence would be John of 
producer of Lightnin’, Turn to th™ 
The First Year, and other recent 
successes. While Lightnin’ holds thre 
for length of run, number of cot) 
gross receipts and profits, its ver 
larity points Golden’s selection | 
appeals to the great home-loving 
class. The experimental, the sen‘ 
the risqué are completely outside 
sideration. Golden’s two dominal 
ties are wholesomeness and energy 
On the business side of such a 
prise as an embryo national theat 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
managers’ association has both A. L. Er- 
langer and Lee Shubert, each of whom 
established one of the two great syndicates 
that have controlled the theaters of the 
United States for years. And notwithstand- 
ing that the fine New Theater had on its 
board the ablest bankers and financiers of 
the country, much of its hard luck was 
due to the absence of just such show-business 
acumen as these two potentates possess. 

The material from which this American 
National Theater is to be constructed is 
therefore at hand and available. The ma- 
chinery for its organization exists and re- 
quires only to be put in motion. The 
intelligent direction to start this machinery 
and conservatively to control it when 
going, is associated and ready to be or- 
ganized. A sufficient purpose to stimulate 
it all and to reward it by accomplishment 
is in sight, and the necessary idea to bind 
all the elements into a respectable structure 
exists. For one familiar with these facts to 
refrain from such simple initiative as would 
bring the desired result about would be to 
be guilty of a neglect to my mind highly 
reprehensible. 

The first materials that should be utilized 
are these amateur dramatic clubs already 
existing in the larger cities and the inter- 
ested young people in these cities who 
could be attached to such organizations. 
These clubs should be encouraged to or- 
ganize themselves on a self-sustaining basis, 
and somewhat after the manner of the old 
McCullough Club, which was a powerful 
institution in my own town of St. Louis in 
the early 80’s, and of which I have already 
written in these columns. That organiza- 
tion had an active membership of fifty or 
more young men and women, and a lay 
membership which supported it by a yearly 
subscription of ten dollars each. My recol- 
lection is that this lay membership num- 
bered from eight hundred to a thousand 
people. The eight or ten thousand dollars 
so contributed enabled the club to give 
four or five plays a year in respectable 
fashion and still have some surplus for 
other uses. Clubs of that kind choose their 
material from printed plays sold by special 
publishers. 

These plays are necessarily not new. Oc- 
casionally such a club produces an original 
play written by one of its members or some 
local author with whom the club is in com- 
munication. To do this the club needs no 


THE RETURN OF FRANK CLAM 


never get that hard-boiled old totem of a 
Jedburgh to take any stock in you or in 
your national internal-defense movement.” 

“‘T’m afraid not,’’ Clamart agreed cheer- 
fully. 

Phat isn’t Thee I was really after, 
though. I wanted to let Olivant know in 
detail just what my object is, and to con- 
vince him, if possible, of my own disinter- 
ested sincerity in that same effort.”’ 

“e Why?” 

‘‘Because I have reason to believe that 
Jedburgh is being guardedly approached 
by a man who proposes to import large 
quantities of opium, and needs his secret 
support. I wanted Olivant to know that 
they were up against myself if they under- 
took any such attempt. Jedburgh is the 
man to tackle a nefarious scheme like that 
and to get away with it.” 

Shane thought of the conversation car- 
ried on so openly between Jedburgh and 
Olivant while he was sketching. ‘‘Is that 
man’s name Don Quinto?” 

What do you know about 


“ys edburgh was asking Olivant that same 
question when I was sketching him this 
morning. All they evidently knew about 
him was that he had a big hacienda down 
in Yucatan and that he wanted Jedburgh 
to finance the marketing of its produce. 
They mentioned hemp and cotton and 
henequen. Just after that Jedburgh spoke 
of you. He told Olivant to find out what 
you really wanted, and to look up your 
past record.” 

“Looks like association of ideas, doesn’t 
it—speaking of Don Quinto, then of 
me? ” = 

“Yes, rather,’”’ Shane admitted. “Of 
course Jedburgh might not tell Olivant all 
he knew. But Olivant told Jedburgh that 
this same Don Quinto had offered him a 
fifty-thousand-dollar bribe to be paid him 
the day that Jedburgh took up his scheme.” 


outside assistance, and there is no particu- 
lar inducement for it to be in connection 
with or in any way associated with similar 
organizations throughout the country or 
with New York City. But if such clubs are 
permitted to play some current success, 
some play that is attracting attention in 
one of the great theatrical centers, that 
timeliness of performance, that unanimity 
of attention throughout the country, will 
at once give otherwise inchoate elements 
organization and a general and national 
character. If one or two such plays chosen 
in a season are of the kind that invite or 
require proper diction and pronunciation 
in counterdistinction from what might be 
called distinctively character work, and an 
attempt is made by their individual mana- 
gers to approach the model of the pro- 
fessionals playing the same play by sending 
their stage managers to the city to see the 
original company, there will be a purpose 
that has long been in the minds of national 
educators. 

Similar attempts are upon record else- 
where. In the early years of this twentieth 
century when Earl Grey was governor- 
general of Canada, it was his annual prac- 
tice to call together at some principal 
Canadian city six amateur dramatic com- 
panies from various parts of Canada and 
have them respectively play the same play 
on consecutive nights in the same theater 
before a theatrical jury. On two occasions 
I was invited by Earl Grey to be one of 
the judges. My own engagements in the 
States kept me here; I never witnessed 
these meetings; but other playwrights who 
went as members of the jury were enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the undertaking and 
in their approval of the work accomplished. 

Some four or five years ago the Amerjcan 
Academy of Arts and Letters consulted a 
committee of theatrical people with a view 
of finding a way to give a prize for diction, 
An endowment was available for the pur- 
pose, but nothing came of the plan, because 
the machinery for the project seemed ab- 
sent or inadequate and the possible decision 
when made would not in importance meas- 
ure up to the desire. The wish of the 
academy, of course, was to do somewhat 
toward standardizing our American pro- 
nunciation. This will be one step in the 
Americanization not only of the assimilated 
element in our population but of the proper 
Americanization of much that is native, 
because with the dramatic clubs in the 
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“That young man is not the half-wit 
that you seem to think him.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you’re right, Frank. Then 
your object just now was to scare off Jed- 
burgh from mixing in?” 

“Yes. Without letting him know that 
I was wise to Don Quinto’s actual scheme. 
He’s apt to guess that, though, if he 
doesn’t know it already. Don Quinto is 
here in New York now. He approached 
Colling tentatively, and Colling made the 
same mistake about my sincerity that Jed- 
burgh is in danger of doing. I am very 
much inclined to believe’’—Clamart’s tone 
was brittle—‘“‘that error cost him his life.” 

“These people thought he meant to 
blow their game?”’ 

“Not exactly. Get my help to hold 
them up. Blackmail ’em to the limit. 
I think they trailed him here and then got 
me identified, not for what I am but what 
Iused to be. When Colling discovered that 
I was really in earnest about this thing and 
not holding out on him he may have tried 
to get in on it. But they considered that 
he’d spilled the beans in coming to me, so 
they decided to get us both—and half suc- 
ceeded,” he added grimly. 

“But how about Miss Cabot and me?” 
Shane asked. 

“Well, you’ve been here quite a lot, 
and Léontine and Miss Cabot have got 
fairly intimate. You didn’t just stumble 
over that killer down there on the beach. 
You were tagged for the scrap heap and he 
was assigned to you. He was on your trail. 
He had cut around ahead and was waiting 
for you in that cabin. Thought you might 
look into it, perhaps. There was that 
smell you and Léontine both mentioned. 
Lucky you did. It started me thinking 
and saved our lives last night.” 

“But, darn it all, Frank, there’s not 
sufficient motive!” 

“There is, though. It must be a big 
scheme or they’d never go to Jedburgh with 
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it. They’d know he wouldn’t li 
thing where his share couldn’ 
him in big money.’ 
Shane looked his disbelief 
could they get so much opium? 
from China, because its productio 
ited there.” 
“Not at all from China, Sh 
whole lot nearer home. Right fr 
Quinto’s hacienda in Yucatan; th 
three days from Texas ports.” 
“But could he grow it there? 
Clamart laughed. ‘‘The Me 
ernment should worry. And 
the Papaver somniferum woul 
there better than almost anywh 
Just under the tropic, rich so 
moisture, with dry weather at 
incising the pods, letting the sap ex 
dry overnight on the capsule. 
shower during that time woul 
the harvest by washing it away, B 
could time it right down there.” 
“Then you think this Don QI 
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“T think he turned his army 0! 
work planting poppy in the 
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imported a shipload of Chinese 
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temperament of the American 
alth, especially opium. There 
12 dislike and distrust for it that 
yainded compatriots feel for some 
{i nd insidious Hindu rotters, nos- 
jamongst our restless women for 
nverts to some neurotic pseudo- 
ult. We have some few fools, of 
1; they are pretty well absorbed 
¢onal good sense.” 

riow create a demand?”’ Shane 
sguising the true principle at 
sas they used to do in nostrums 
_ medicines before the Harrison 
nleeping draughts and soothing 
1 in colic and cholera cures and 
‘nd in tobacco, preferably ciga- 
r new nonalcoholic beverages. 
7 r when the cotton and corn re- 
| pretty well dosed up with such 
medies, but there wasn’t opium 
d it was too high priced to do 
yage. Of course the state labora- 
Filson discover what was going 
tt they’d have to keep chang- 
r ehicles. But the trouble is this, 
yeople can try a narcotic for a 
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1 falling out of an airplane. Alco- 
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cm, The throes of prohibition 
mit will soon be over and the 
ill come clean out of the liquor 
it this is a critical period in con- 
' and one in which narcotic 
snight prove terribly dangerous. 
tow, Shane, you and I have got 
ia lot more fatal to grapple with.” 
7,” said Shane dryly. ‘What 
a ogy is that, Frank?” 

1e we've just had a couple of 
yi. And it’s such a devilish one 
‘going to drop this opium busi- 
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» past I’ve had more than a 
t there was something of the 
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clined to think that was fortui- 


The 
No need for poison 
erted beach, and besides, it 
k in the open air. The stuff 

or not at all. I took a 
ff in the room just after you 
n went in. I got no reaction 
d there wasn’t any smell. 
ing else. The antidote, per- 
ok here, Shane.’’ Clamart 
d with an intent expression 
eyes. ‘‘Are you going to see 
rough with me or would you 
ut? If the latter you’ve got 
country. Your life is in very 
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great danger, but no more than it was 
before you went down there. Leffy would 
scarcely expect you to be able to identify 
him in that sudden startled glimpse you 
got of him.. He doesn’t know your photo- 
graphic eye. But I shan’t insist upon your 
further exposure, Shane. You would be 
entirely justified in taking Miss Cabot 
away and not coming back for some 
months.” 

Shane frowned. 
course.”’ 


“T’ll see it through of 


Clamart looked relieved. ‘‘Well, I’m 
glad of that. I never needed help before, 
but I do now. Ivan’s mob was a well- 
organized concern, but the game that’s 
going on right here makes any of our old 
ones look like pinochle.”’ 

“Do you think Miss Cabot is in very 
great danger?” Shane asked. 

“No. This Leffy thought that he had 
killed you when he ran after her, and he 
wanted to make a thorough job of it. But 
you tell me that he got only within about 
fifty yards of her, and she was running 
away. No doubt Leffy thinks that neither 
of you could identify him. All the same, 
I’d advise her to go back to Boston.”’ 

“T shall, of course. How about Léon- 
tine?” . 

“T don’t think she runs much danger as 
long as I’m alive.”’ 

Shane smiled. ‘‘It seems up to us to 
keep alive. Isn’t she apt to be investigated 
in connection with Colling’s death?” , 

“No,” Clamart laughed. ‘‘That’s been 
managed rather well. I sent Ling Foo, 
dressed and looking like an Irish chauffeur, 
up to that apartment house. He told the 
elevator boy, Manuel, that he had a big 
deal on that would make him a lot of 
money. He didn’t know Ling Foo from 
Adam, but one look at that Irish Mon- 
golian mug of his was enough. Ling Foo 
took him in the car to Don Quinto’s apart- 
ment, was shown in and said to the 
Mexican, ‘Here’s a boy, sefior, that knows 
more about high-life custom in your line 
than anyone in New York.’ Don Quinto 
was so astonished, I suppose, that he 
didn’t know quite what to say. Ling Foo 
slid out, leaving Manuel with him. Of 
course if Manuel had known anything 
about Colling’s murder he’d never have 
left the place. But he must have inter- 
ested Don Quinto enough to have been 
taken on in some capacity then and there. 
He’d got a boy to relieve the rest of his 
watch, so he didn’t go back to the apart- 
ment, and. when he learned what had 
happened he didn’t dare go back at all. 
So here’s Manuel, badly wanted by the 
police, and probably wished fast onto Don 
Quinto, who must be a bit upset about it 
too. And the tremendous joke about it is 
that neither of them can have the slightest 
possible idea of who brought them together, 
though they must guess why.”’ 

Shane laughed. ‘Finesse! My word! 
Who’d ever have thought of that?” 

“Tt was Léontine’s idea. That sort of 
thing was her long suit and what made 
her Ivan’s chief of staff. Wit backed by 
audacity. Manuel can actually be of tre- 
mendous service to Don Quinto in a lot of 
ways, and Don Quinto would be quick to 
appreciate this fact and keep him on, the 
more so as he’s got such a vital blackmail 
on him. He’s the only person that can 
swear just where Manuel was after half 
past eleven that night. It wouldn’t help 
either of them much, all things considered. 
But Manuel is an ordinary-looking yellow 
boy and not apt to be suspected in his 
capacity of Don Quinto’s valet.”’ 

‘‘Where are they now?” Shane asked. 

“At Don Quinto’s hotel.” 

Shane left Clamart with the under- 
standing that they were to keep closely in 
touch. As he went into the street he 
noticed a man sitting on a bench in the 
little square opposite. His back was turned 
to Clamart’s house. Gramercy Park, 
actually a square, was inclosed by a tall 
iron fence and reserved to the property 
owners of the houses facing it, the house- 
holders having their keys. Thus a studious 
gentleman, apparently engaged in reading 
peacefully, should have been the last per- 
son to excite suspicion. But what Clam- 
art had said the night before about the 
roofs of the houses adjoining his being of 
about the same level had implied a suspi- 
cion of his neighbor, and it flashed across 
Shane’s mind that if indeed some poison- 
ous etheric substance had been dropped 
down the chimney, contained possibly in a 
capsule that would be melted by the heat, 
then access to the chimney must have been 
had over what must be in most cases that 
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most unprotected part of a house, which is 
the roof. And this might be accomplished 
without much difficulty by a tenant of some 
house adjoining. 

Therefore he looked closely at the soli- 
tary reader, observing that he had a 
professional aspect and wore a beard. At 
that moment Shane’s eye was caught by 
a flash from the open book that he was 
holding. 

Puzzled at the origin of this Shane 
paused for a moment on the curb, drawing 
on his gloves and looking up and down the 
street as if for a taxi. In this brief moment 
he was able to discover at the lower corner 
of the book a square shining object, evi- 
dently a pocket mirror. Then the man, 
without changing his position, turned a 
page and hid this from view. Shane walked 
round the square, entered the Players 
Club, of which he was a member, and 
calling up Clamart told him of what he had 
seen, in guarded words. 

“Yes,” came the answer. “I saw him 
just as you went out. He’s leaving, Where 
will you be tonight?” 

“T’m dining at the Duanes’,” Shane 
answered. 

VI 

lee dinner mentioned by Shane was in 

honor of the wife of a distinguished for- 
eigner visiting in this country. This princess 
was known to be an eccentric woman. She 
had seen fit on visiting America to assume 
a pose of superiority, to snub or patronize 
her entertainers or their guests. This pose, 
which might have been successful before 
the war, was now getting her not only 
extremely disliked but even ridiculed by 
those who had expected to find it a dis- 
tinguished pleasure to entertain her. 

Shane had heard in Washington some 
stories of her foolish behavior, and felt 
rather interested to discover for himself 
if she had actually the cheek to attempt 
her haughty imperialism of pose in so 
exclusive a house as the Duanes’. They 
were people accustomed in the past to 
receive the best graces of European no- 
bility and royalty, and Mrs. Duane, a 
grande dame in her select circle, was a 
woman of too much pride as well as wit 
and savoir-faire to take petty nonsense of 
this sort. 

Quite aware of this, and for other rea- 
sons, Shane was astonished to discover 
that he was to take out* Miss Sharon 
Jedburgh. He stared at the name on his 
dinner slip. There could be no mistake as 
to the identity of this young lady, as he 
had several times admired her portraits 
in different publications. He wondered 
now in what sort of stricture Emerson 
Duane might find himself involved that 
his wife should invite the daughter of such 
a man as Julius Jedburgh to meet this 
princess, for to Shane there could be only 
such a reason for it. He knew nothing 
of Duane’s affairs, but immediately con- 
cluded that they must be considerably in- 
volved for him to have been driven to such 
an affiliation. It could only be a matter of 
business policy. Jedburgh’s name was too 
unusual and too conspicuous to escape 
unnoticed. ; 

He was presented to the princess, a 
stocky, youngish woman, who gave him a 
fishy but not disapproving stare. Some 
few of the guests he already knew. He 
then found himself looking into a pair of 
big eyes, indescribable in color, of which 
the expression struck him as rather ap- 
pealing. He decided that Jedburgh’s 
daughter was a little frightened and asking 
a support that Shane immediately deter- 
mined she should have. Despite her 
beautiful gown and its being to his eye 
absolutely and becomingly correct for a 
girl of twenty-two, she gave the indefinable 
but unmistakable impression of being out 
of place. Shane’s quick wit immediately 
analyzed the situation. Duane had posi- 
tively demanded that his wife show some 
distinct social recognition of the Jed- 
burghs. She had no doubt rebelled, then 
at his insistence had in a moment of pique 
invited her to this particular dinner and 
washed her hands of what might happen. 
Nothing might happen, Shane thought, but 
there was always the risk. 

He himself was entirely in his milieu, be- 
ing of excellent family on both sides, well- 
bred, well educated, of wide cosmopolitan 
acquaintanceship, and known the country 
through for his cartoons—these, often 
bitter and daring, due as much to his own 
feelings as to the political sentiments of the 
publications that he served. He had rea- 
son to know also from sundry approaches 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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made him from time to time that he was 
considerably feared. He had been placed 
somewhat in the position of the famous 
Thomas Nast when attacking the Tweed 
Ring, and Boss Tweed had said to him with 
characteristic frankness, ‘‘Name your 
price; a good bulk of my constituents can’t 
read but they can understand your pic- 
tures.”” And like his famous predecessor 
of nearly half a century before Shane had 
answered, ‘‘I am not for sale.” 

“‘T am so-glad you are going to take me 
out,” said Sharon. “I’ve always wanted 
tomeet you. I feel now as I did once when 
crossing on one of father’s chartered ships 
during the war and as we were dropping 
behind the convoy a determined-looking 
destroyer came slipping up out of the haze 
and stuck alongside us.”’ 

“You don’t need protection,’ Shane 
said, ‘‘but all the same, it’s here. Nobody’s 
going to start anything with my dinner 
partner.” 

“T’ve heard such awful things about 
her,’’ Sharon muttered. ‘‘How do women 
get like that?” 

“Envy, malice, hatred and all unchar- 
itableness,’’ Shane answered. ‘‘But she’s 
more apt to attack position than wealth 
and beauty. Her raw work is principally 
for those who dare look at her with level 
gaze. At the name of this princess all 
heads should bow, according to her pe- 
culiar form of egoism.” 

“Then I shall keep my eyes averted.” 

“Don’t do that. She might take it for 
aversion. But if you feel that you must, 
then please turn them my way.” 

“How long are you going to spare 
father?’’ she asked. ‘‘He’s a bidder for 
Muscle Shoals.” 

“T’ll back him up. Now that I’ve seen 
his best achievement my respect for him 
is very great—and for myself less.” 

“Why that?” 

“Because I’m a cartoonist instead of a 
portrait painter.” 

His resonant voice with its singular 
carrying power had reached the ears of the 
princess in a little lull. 

Ignoring a remark addressed to her she 
crossed to where they were standing and, 
without a glance at Sharon, said to Shane: 
“You’re a reporter, aren’t you? Seems 
to me I saw you on the wharf.” 

“‘T report in sketches mostly, princess. 
Leave the writing up to the real talent of 


-the staff.” 


She glanced at the red ribbon in his 
lapel. ‘“‘What did you do in the war?” 

“‘T drew pictures of nuisances. Dan- 
gerous ones.” 

Her eyes turned to Sharon, through 
whom they seemed to look as if the girl 
were not there, as if they had expected to 
be arrested by something, and failing to 
find it took a longer focus, then returned 
to Shane. 

“Artists interest me—any sort,’ she 
said. ‘‘So do your reporters—they’ve got 
such colossal cheek. One of them was 
going to snapshot me in a bad pose. I 
said ‘Wait!’ and he answered, ‘All right, 
sister, say when.’”’ 

“His idea of friendliness,’’ Shane said. 
“No doubt he’d worked on the lot of some 
motion-picture concern.” 

She gave her thick shoulders a little 
shrug. ‘‘One doesn’t mind cheek when 
it’s nation-wide. Are you going to do a 
sketch of me?”’ 

“T don’t believe so, princes® My car- 
toons are mostly political.” 

He spoke a little shortly. His annoy- 
ance at her absolute disregard of Sharon 
was growing. ‘‘People very prominently 
in the public eye—statesmen and baseball 
players.” 

She frowned. “I don’t believe you know 
just whoIam. My title doesn’t amount to 
anything. I think I’ll ask Mrs.—Mrs.— 
what is her name?—to let you take me 
out.” 

Her eye passed over the dinner guests, 
most of whom were standing, and rested 
on Mrs. Duane with a purposeful expres- 
sion. Shane felt a wave of anger and dis- 
gust. He knew that the woman was quite 
capable of offering this affront to her host 
and hostess, and to put Sharon in a most 
humiliating position. He had no intention 
that he should be the cause, innocent or 
passive, of any such effort to show off. 
He was fond of the Duanes and had con- 
ceived an immediate liking and admiration 
for Sharon, whom also he had just prom- 
ised to protect. And he held this foreign 
guest already in a good deal of contempt. 
He did not care two cents what she thought 


of him. He forestalled her atte 
cold finality. | 

“T am afraid I shall have to de 
great honor, princess. I should 
our hostess whose name, by th 
Mrs. Duane, to think that I was 
hog the camera—as your othe 
might express it.” | 

There was no mistaking the ¢ 
his voice, no apology contained j 
tone. The cold eyes of the princes 
at him with anger and astonish 
she was clever enough to see that 
what he said. She turned her ba 
abruptly, stood in that positior 
much emphasis as possible. Shag 
and disgusted but showing no hij 
he felt, began to talk again to Sh; 
girl’s face looked distressed, but 
were glowing. | 

“There is this advantage in b 
porter,” he said in a tone that t] 
loud was vibrant enough to reac 
of the princess. ‘‘One has aeeg 


has often to use considerable sel 
where one’s personal feeling 4 

Sharon shot him a look in wh 
at the audacity was mingled ) 
mendous admiration. There 
also, and something else. A ma 
observing than Shane must have 
he had made an immediate eco 
may be a very telling act to 
girl from the villain of melodrar 
her from drowning or a burning 
shoulder the blame of her brothi 


social humiliation threatens. — 
The princess moved away. 
looked up again at Shane wi 
eyes. ‘‘You’ve kept your pror 
murmured. a 
“Well, let’s hope it’s taught 
thing. These foreign snobs t} 
they can come over and wipe tht 
us need a jolt or two.” | 
“‘She’ll try to get even.” 
“Oh, no. She’ll assume I’m gs 
sides, I think she got my coy 
“T think you’re wonderful.” 
“Well, I’m not. Good Lord, 
care? I wouldn’t have you hurt 
Almanach de Gotha.” - 
They went out to dinner t 
strict observance of precedence i 
have cost Mrs. Duane some ec3 
anxiety, as there were two senate 
of the Supreme Court, a dis 
French general, an ambassadoy 


cerned, it is by no means undisi 

Shane was in contact—to use | 
term—on his other side with . 
woman of title, between whom al 
he divided his attention impariil 
was wondering a little grimly at 


Clamart’s voice. it 
“Can you meet me in half ¢ 
that Greenwich Village cabaret, 
ing Pot?” 
“Yes. Anything wrong?” 
““L— and Miss C—— are 
I think it’s imprudent.”  |s 
‘So do I,” said Shane shortl; 
think they’d have better sense.) 
“Well, women are like that 
think they ought to leave tir 
corted.”’ 4 
‘All right,’’ Shane answered 
down as soon as I can break aw: 


vexed at Cynthia’s imprudenceat 
more at that of Léontine. Thilit 


Cynthia persuaded to return hm 
there was a streak of stubbitl 
Cynthia, Shane reflected, and | 
going to be easy to induce her? 
her new and interesting life anc’ 
/ 
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at threatened her. She was like 
| Puritan ancestresses who, having 
aii herself remotely in a region 


ye returned to the drawing-room 
ght that of the princess, who 
le gesture with her head sum- 
+m to her. 

she may have decided that it 
41 ly worth while to make an enemy 
sible to render her the benefit of 
g publicity if he chose, and she 
a learned from someone there of 
plialities. No doubt, also, there was 
j about him to attract her despite 


stepped to her side she said not 
sitly, “You’re a bit of a bully, 
y? I rather like bullies.” 

taany women do, princess, but 
eed ’em now and again. Espe- 
| spoiled ones.” : , 

2 0u going to make a hideous pic- 
'j: for your paper?” 

ut I might have if you hadn’t 
ee Overtures.”’ 

elet’s disarm. It’s a relief to find 
“at doesn’t have to bother with 
AR 


wulists are the antidote for that 
‘ane said. 

€s flickered at him with livelier 
“Not bad, that. Rather wish I 
myself. I get so sick of all the 
9 Beastly country, this of yours. 
ji; one do from this time on?” 
+tuously to bed.” 

tven that gets tiresome. These 
4 enough to drive one mad. They 
smug and self-satisfied and polite 
sable and tiresome, and now that 
at time to leave, there’s nothing 


essed up and nowhere to go.” 

@ wouldn’t be that if one weren’t 
sl up, would there?”’ 

ntht be found,” Shane said. “I 
flit for you myself if I hadn’t 
eto go directly from here to a 
ile hole of a cabaret where two 
wy women and one most uncom- 
teresting man are waiting for 


ne,”’ she said. 
¢ould have laughed. Here seemed 
very pith of humor of a sardonic 


‘first seriously offended this guest 
‘and here she was now asking 
yead her into danger. It then 
ross his mind that this danger, if 
xisting, might be negatived en- 
h the Princess Karescu in the 
jnd with this brilliant idea came 
's often happens. Why not con- 
‘e princess’ request on condition 
isk Sharon Jedburgh to go with 


/1 arrangement would be killing | 


with one stone. It would erase 
urtesy shown Sharon by the 
Sarly in the evening, which must 
ed the girl distress, and at the 
banish any stealthy attack that 
mpending. It was to strengthen 


(itemplated they would be certain 
#ome watcher on the premises, in 
)2t as well as outside, and on dis- 
i he identity of Shane’s guests the 
ld be promptly passed to aban- 
ttack. 
lid not believe that such a danger 
jthreatened. He thought that 
‘was merely exercising prudence, 
of course he was quite right. But 
that it would be amusing to 
ied show this attention to 
ind the girl would probably be 
| It would redeem an evening 
) to leave her hurt and un- 


come, don’t balk,” said the 
‘I don’t want to go home, and 
See something amusing after this 


‘| 


deserve to,’’ Shane an- 
nubbing my dinner partner. 


have a peace conference,” 


demnity,” said Shane. 
it? Ill pay.” 
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“Then, as a pourparler, what if you 
have a heart and invite my little partner 
to go with us?” 

“Julius Jedburgh’s daughter?” 

“Just that.” 

“You’ve got a béguin for her.” 

“No; but I’ve got one for her father.” 

“That’s different, if it’s an ax to grind. 
A man like that comes in handy some- 
times, and they’re apt to be touchy about 
their daughters. But I can’t say that I 
fancy much being made the grindstone. 
There are some lines to be drawn, even 
over here.” 

“Say, especially over here. That’s what 
you really think. But you’re entirely 
wrong. Aside from a very small coterie, 
Americans actually look upon a title as a 
sort of joke. It tickles them to exploit the 
holder of it a good deal as it might amuse 
them to kowtow before a victim of paresis 
who claimed that he was Napoleon or 
Julius Cesar.” 

The princess frowned. 
American.” 

“Absolutely. Another typically Amer- 
ican trait is to get sore when this homage, 
whether sincere or not, is discourteously 
received. Then they’re apt to jump to the 
other extreme.” 

‘So I’ve just discovered.” 

“Then let’s call it a stalemate—unless 
you feel like accepting my terms for the 
sake of a little fun. I can really be very 
nice when I’m rubbed the right way. I 
might even give you a party where, what- 
ever happened, I’ll guarantee you’d not be 
bored.” 

The princess was quick to weigh the 
value of this tentative bribe and to accept 
it. ‘Very well,’’ said she. ‘‘You’re on.” 
She rose and crossed the room to where 
Sharon was talking to Mr. Duane. 

“Mr.—what’s his name?—has offered 
to take me to a cabaret of sorts,”’ she said 
to Sharon. ‘‘Don’t you want to come?” 

Shane explained. 

“The princess wants to see our stab at 
a Latin Quarter, and I’ve promised to join 
some people down there.” 

Sharon’s eyes shone. It must have been 
immediately obvious to her that her din- 
ner partner had by some mysterious means 
coerced the guest of honor into showing 
her attention to efface a snub of earlier in 
the evening. Sharon was doubly delighted, 
less perhaps at being invited by the 
princess than at being in Shane’s company 
for the rest of the evening. He had sud- 
denly assumed for her dimensions of an 
Olympian—a man who could dictate to 
this terror, come back and make her do his 
will after she had pointedly turned her 
back upon him and later told her hostess 
that she thought him scum, to which Mrs. 
Duane had replied with wit and spirit that 
there were different varieties of scum, one 
of which was cream. 

And here, now, was the impossible 
woman inviting Sharon to join them on 
a Bohemian party. Duane also looked 
pleased. Perhaps he was reflecting with 
elation on Jedburgh’s masked but actual 
satisfaction when he should learn that his 
daughter had spent the latter part of the 
evening with the princess, escorted by the 
well-known cartoonist, Shane Emmet. Jed- 
burgh took such honors as were thrust 
upon himself for no more than they were 
worth, this always estimable in terms of 
dollars; but his daughter was a different 
matter, or at least Duane thought it might 
be a different matter. 

And so Shane led out his two magnificent 
charges, one the daughter of the man to 
win whose powerful backing the murder 
net had been east, the other a woman 
who was in a social way the nation’s guest, 
though an uncomfortable one. Sharon 
suggested that they take her car, one big 
enough to live in, thus playing deeper into 
Shane’s hand. He gave the destination, 
then chuckled. 

“Share it,” said the princess. 

“Well,” said Shane, “‘I couldn’t help 
thinking of what you said early in the 
evening about reporters’ cheek; and I was 
wondering what you’d think if there’d be a 
row or something and you’d find yourself 
pinched.” 

“By whom?” 

“The police.” 

She shrugged. ‘‘Your police are the 
best-looking men I’ve seen over here. I 
don’t know that I’d so much mind if I 
were to be pinched by several that I’ve 
seen.” 

Sharon laughed, and in such pleasant 
relations they set off for the Melting Pot, 
where were waiting for them those two 


“How typically 
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ex-criminals, Léontine and Frank the Clam, 
and the girl with whom Shane believed 
himself to bein love. ~ 


vil 


T WAS nearly midnight when Julius 

Jedburgh’s big limousine with its 
choicely assorted freight drew up in front 
of the Melting Pot. Some sort of blind 
alley pierced in beside its dingy entrance. 
The psychology of whoever had arranged 
the cabaret was good. There was nothing 
about its front to dismay the slender 
purse, but ample means for its depletion 
lurked in what was behind, this interior 
being attractive and equipped and furnished 
like a big studio. Itis far better to pass from 
a shabby approach to a pleasing ensemble 
than the reverse, where the blatant prom- 
ise of the portal is not sustained in tawdry, 
vulgar pretense. 

As Shane stepped from the car his first 
quick glance showed him a dark figure 
slouching against a wall of the alley in the 
shadow of the single dimmed urn of light 
on which was painted in letters that 
showed dull and lurid—Melting Pot. It 
looked like Leffy, he thought. If so, this 
potential assassin must have been con- 
siderably astonished to hear the princess 
say in her harsh but carrying voice: 
“Looks like a proper dive he’s brought us 
to, Miss Jedburgh,” and at Sharon’s laugh- 
ing answer: ‘‘Let’s hope we get out alive, 
Princess Karescu.”’ 

They entered, when Shane immediately 
discovered Cynthia and Léontine at a 
table on the farther side of the big room 
with Clamart, who was sitting negligently 
and facing a table at which was seated a 
bearded man in evening clothes. The 
music stopped as they entered, the dancers 
resuming their seats. In this momentary 
lull Shane made the presentation in a 
slightly lifted resonant voice. As he was 
in the act of doing so a man who evidently 
had entered just behind him brushed past 
and seated himself at the next table but 
one, where the bearded man had apparently 
been awaiting him. Shane scarcely noticed 
this until a moment later when, happening 
to glance in that direction, he observed 
that this newcomer also wore a closely 
trimmed Vandyke. 

Clamart shot a puzzled look at Shane. 
Cynthia was pale and seemed nervous and 
ill at ease. She greeted Shane coldly. He 
thought that Clamart must have warned 
her and Léontine of the danger and told 
them that Shane would soon arrive further 
to safeguard them. And here now was 
Shane arrived, and bringing with him two 
striking and prominent women, at one of 
whom the whole room was staring. The 
identity of a celebrity spreads in such 
places by a sort of radio telepathy, but the 
princess was of distinct personality and her 
portrait had been published broadcast. 
The news of this distinguished guest was 
flashed to the orchestra, a Hungarian one, 
and good—gypsy players of course. There 
was some hasty shuffling of scores, then the 
four pieces composed of cymbalon, clarinet, 
violin and harp swelled into some old Mag- 
yar folksong of welcome. 

“Rather nice, that,’’ said the princess, 
taking one of the proffered Russian ciga- 
rettes. ‘‘What a jolly place!’’ She inhaled 
deeply. ‘‘Where do you get these? I’ve 
hunted in vain for ’em.” 

Shane, who had seated himself between 
Cynthia and Sharon and facing Clamart, 
felt a foot pressed firmly on his own. All 
doubt as to its owner’s identity was imme- 
diately removed as it began to tap off dots 
and dashes in the Morse code. It took some 
doing for him to read the message while 
saying casually to Cynthia that there was 
safety in numbers. She gave him a poign- 
ant look, but the color began to return to 
her cheeks. 

A good deal of nimble-wittedness was 
immediately required by Clamart, also. 
He was conversing easily with the princess, 
watching the two bearded men without 
appearing to do so, and at the same time 
tapping out to Shane, ‘‘Be ready for any- 
thing.” Shane shuffled his foot on top and 
answered ‘‘Why?” then asked his guests 
their pleasure in the matter of refreshment. 
The waiter was whispering something about 
champagne that might be drunk with per- 
fect safety out of beer glasses. Shane took 
a desperate chance on health, and ordered 
it, and oysters, then signaled to Clamart to 
repeat. His brain had not the many facets 
simultaneously presented of this former 
subtle thief and present watch dog of the 
country’s weal. Clamart, ‘assuring the 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Watch This 


Column 


“The Greatest Turf Drama” 


I have repeatedly said I would 
recommend no picture in this 
column unless I knew it to bea 
good one. When we produce 
an old stage play we base the 
selection on the way the play 
was originally received by the 
public. 
* oe Bo 

On that basis I picked out ‘‘ The 
Kentucky Derby,” Chas. T. 
Dazey’s turf drama which created 
a real sensation years ago under 
the name “The Suburban.”’ This 
play required a hero of unusual 
ability. And King Baggot picked 
out Reginald Denny as the actor 
best fitted for the rdle. Then he 
added an All Star Cast. 


* * * 


Since I have seen it in advance, 
I cancommend it to you earnestly. 
It is full of thrills. It is bubbling 
over with adventure. It has the 
flavor of the picturesque South and 
it is enchanting to a degree. It has 
beautiful women, rushing horses 
and handsome men. What more 
could your fond heart desire? Tell 
your favorite theatre to book it. 


* * * 


Incidentally look out for the new 
Universal Collier’s Weekly 
“‘Leather Pushers’’ series with 
Reginald Denny in the part of 
“Kid Roberts,” the rich man’s 
son who took to the prize ring to 
restore the family fortune. 


* * * 


Also, ““One Wonderful Night,” 
from the novel by Louis Tracy, 
with Herbert Rawlinson, and 
““Forsaking All Others,’ from 
Mary Lerner’s Collier’s Weekly 
Story, with Colleen Moore, Cullen 
Landis, June Elvidge and others. 


* * * 


Again I prove that you can’t see 
all that is best in moving pictures 
unless you see Universal’s. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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A Suggestion to Husbands—Brothers—So: 


Many women will read this advertisement. But it is written ff 
average man—the man who is not in a position to understand Ju 
hard it is to keep the home clean, and howendless is the pursuit « 


Trying to keep carpets and rugs clean 
by sweeping is a depressing, obsolete 
method—unsanitary, inefiicient, ex- 
hausting, and futile. It is unsanitary 
because the broom stirs up a cloud 
of germ-laden dust that is dangerous 
to breathe. It is inefficient because 
the layer of dust that settles on each 
object in the room must later be 
wiped away. It is exhausting because 
it taxes shoulder and back muscles 
beyond their limit. And in the end 
it is utterly futile, because the most 
energetic sweeping merely brushes 
the surface of a carpet or rug, missing 
the embedded, invisible gritty dirt. 


Fresh and Happy 


Sweeping and dusting take so much 
time that a woman must hurry all day 
long to finish the rest of her house- 
hold work. And if she is not fresh 
and happy when you come home at 
night—that incessant hurrying is pri- 
marily responsible. 

If the cost of a rapid, easy method of 
keeping a home clean were prohibi- 
tive, there might be some reason for 
allowing obsolete cleaning methods to 
criminally waste a woman’s time and 
strength. But the Grand Prize Eureka 
—frequently called the most perfect 
vacuum cleaner ever designed—is so 
moderately priced that it can be paid 
forinafew months at afewcentsa day. 


Dual Cleaning Method 


The Eureka cleans rugs and carpets 
by a dual method—a powerful suc- 


Eureka Gets the Dirt—Not the Carpet 
EurEKA VacuuM CLEANER Company, DETROIT, 


Makers of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners since 1911 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 


G. leaner 


tion which quickly remoy; 
bedded, gritty dirt—and a) 
action brush which picks uy] 
thread, and other surface litte 
Cleaning rugs and carpets, hc; 
is only a part of the work th 
Eureka will do. With-it a 
complete attachments that 
regular cleaning of portieres, 
stered furniture, mattresses, ¢1 
radiators, plate rails, and door 
The time, the work, the cl 


not a problem in mechanics. 

made instantly ready by tt 
small lever and slipping on tk 
Women marvel at this sim 


Internationally Fam 


national awards of merit t 


other electric cleaners combind 


refined that it will give a 
service and satisfaction wi 


dealers—whose name we will: 
on request. Have him sho 
new, improved Eureka, of whi 


Z 
t 


125,000 have been purchased 
by women} since its introdu 
few months ago. Its perfc 
and its moderate price will 
convince you that the Gra 
Eureka is the perfect Chri 
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“This Hand-tied Tie goes on in a Jiffy!” 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
NGAGEMENTS don’t wait for neckties that 


won’t slip on easily. And the business man to 
whom minutes mean dollars will appreciate the 
stylish hand-tied Spur Tie Four-in-Hand. It slips 
onto your collar in a jiffy and saves your time 
and disposition. It’s the different necktie you’ve 
always been waiting for. 


10 Good Reasons Why You Should Wear It! 


1. It comes hand-tied—better than you'd tie yourself 
2. Positively cannot wrinkle—keeps its good appearance always. 
3. Slips easily in collar—no binding, no yanking. 
4. Economical—outwears three ordinary ties. 

5. On in a jiffy—whether stiff or soft collar. 
6. Adjusts like any four-in-hand—you fix the knot as you like it. 

7. Stays put! No adjusting during the day. 

8. Never needs pressing. 

9. Stylish! You never saw a neater looking four-in-hand. 
10. Made in anassortment of beautiful silks—justthe kind you like. 
For Christmas the Spur Tie Four-in-Hand is being sold in 
attractive gift boxes. Your friend will appreciate it—and it 
is a remarkably inexpensive gift. 

If your dealer won’t supply you, send $1.00 for a Spur Tie 


Four-in-Hand, specifying color preference—send for a Bull 
Dog style book anyway. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY, Inc., 120 Battery Street 


San Francisco 


50° The SpurTie Bow 50: 
with patented feature Stylish Convenient 


Ask your Dealer for 


75? BULL-DOG 75% 


AND UP SUSPENDERS 4.2 


MORE AND BETTER BULLDOG GARTERS 
RUBBER ide and narrow webJ0* 
LONGER WEAR Guaranteed to wear 365 days 
GREATER COMFORT BULL DOG BELTS, 
GUARANTEED VESTOFF SUSPENDERS 
TO WEAR Worn out of sight under 
365 DAYS the shirt 75° 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
princess with his most winning manner and 
perfect truth that Léontine, talking to 
Sharon, was an exiled Russian noblewoman 
who had rendered distinguished war serv- 
ice with the French and been decorated by 
them for it, managed at the same time and 
without error to rap out his warning to 
Shane: ‘‘Watch bearded men.” 

Sharon, delighted at finding herself with 
so interesting a group, was talking ani- 
matedly with Cynthia, but her eyes went 
constantly to Shane with that telltale in- 
ability to keep them long away from their 
dear objective that is a conspicuous symp- 
tom of a sudden and intense attraction in 
the young. Older people have learned to 
school it better. 

The sudden infatuation of the girl was 
evident enough to Cynthia, but did not 
arouse her jealousy. She was used to seeing 
women fascinated by Shane on first meet- 
ing him. Cynthia knew precisely the effect 
of him. She had likened him in her mind to 
a magnet that having drawn to it a piece of 
malleable iron so overcharges it with its 
own essence that attraction diminishes. 

Shane, Cynthia thought, was over- 
charged. Even those liking him best soon 
grew fatigued in his society. Also, he 
shocked his best friends a little by his abso- 
lute indifference to and sincere disbelief in 
disinterested friendship. He was too self- 
sufficient for it or for such love as Cynthia 
dreamed of. He was kind but hard, could 
be devoted but not tender, be sorry for a 
person in distress but not distressed him- 
self about it. Cynthia thought she knew 
the phase through which the young girl 
beside her was at that moment passing. 
She felt a little sorry for Sharon. She had 
immediately liked her. 

Shane, thus finding himself for a moment 
on a sort of mental thank-you-ma’am, 
turned a little in his chair as if taking op- 
portunity to give the room a looking over. 
His glance, trained to this sort of thing 
both by habit and by profession, swept the 
pair almost behind him like the quick spe- 
cial lens of a panoramic camera. But with 
this difference, that it slurred all other de- 
tail to concentrate on one of the two 
bearded men. He did then an extremely 
difficult thing, one practically impossible 
to any but such a lightning portraitist as 
himself. He visualized the face without its 
beard. More than the mechanics of sight 
was required to accomplish this. He had to 
supplement by imagination the features 
and expression actually observed. 

Then reaching for the menu card he 
turned it over and made arapid sketch, as if 
toying with his pencil. The waiter ap- 
proached, when, turning again as if to see 
what he had brought, Shane photographed 
the other of the two with that discerning 
faculty of his. This one, too, he got beard- 
less, so that even the waiter laying down 
the covers could not have recognized the 
object of his delineation. He folded the 
card and slipped it into his pocket. 

Another little respite, in which Shane 
was amused but not surprised to observe 
an absolute change in the erstwhile sulky 
demeanor of the guest of honor. The prin- 
cess had slipped out of her drab manner as 
if it had been the mask and domino of a 
court lady stealing from a tiresome audi- 
ence chamber to join kindred souls in a 
clandestine revel. This was indeed, per- 
haps, her case. She was enjoying herself. 
She had been immediately charmed by 
Léontine and Clamart and felt beneath 
their surfaces some poignant tension, the 
throb of some sort of passion, veiled but 
vibrant. The intolerance of her own na- 
ture for prosaic things responded to it. 
Léontine, as always in moments of stress, 
was in the acme of her beauty. Clamart 
had told her that at any moment something 
violent might happen. He had decided that 
both she and Cynthia must be warned. 
The agile mind of this ex-criminal, to whom 
disguises had once been of almost daily 
habit, was quick to understand the reason 
for these beards, just as Shane had guessed 
it on discovering that they were real. Even 
in such a gathering of folk whose pretense 
was artistic, two bearded men are bound 
to be conspicuous. This had been a trick 
of the fearful Chu-Chu—to grow a beard 
before a meditated murder, not trust to a 
false appendage after it. A beard in the 
nature of things is slow to grow, but easy 
to remove, and in the matter of disguise the 
values of the change are equal. Both 
Clamart and Shane had arrived imme- 
diately at the same conclusion about those 
beards—that they had been grown for a 
definite purpose. 


December 


The waiter served the cider ey; 
pitcher. _Shane, tasting it, de 


phasized her name in a voice t 
have been audible to the sus 
Shane did not believe that th 
more to fear. : 
There came, then, a phase in y 
found his quickness of mind sorely } 
maintain a running conversatio 
table while at the same time keg 
touch with what he thought to 
art’s unwarranted insistence 
still hovered, and his code 
Shane’s foot. To distract him 
Cynthia’s vexation, apparent o 
at his having evidently taken it fc 
that she might be glad to meet 
in this informal way, and as ifs 


Shane speedily found h 
volved in some such maddening q 
as this: 

THE PRINCESS: Extraordin 
America. Such a hodgepodge o 
and censure and display and 

SHANE: A genial desire to giy 
a show at any cost. I once sa 
lasso the stack of a passing fr 
for that same purpose. 

CLAMART (tapping as he spe 
order wine. ; 

CYNTHIA (sotto voce): Don’ 
you might have brought them 
time? ot 

SHARON (also sotto voce, to SHAN 
having a lovely time. Could you ey 
imagined such a change? ; 

SHANE (trying desperately to 
ART’S message, answer polite 
composed): Things are in a 
now, princess. Prohibition mak 
bedfellows. You’re apt to find so 
tinguished visitor who doesn’ 
ropes rubbing elbows in a key 
hopeless soaks who have decid 
their last half dollar in a drin 
without the bed. (In C 
Don’t be cross. There’s a reaso 
past CYNTHIA to SHARON.) Sh 
like a prickly porcupine. Must b 
polite parties. 

CLAMART (turning from the 
fasten SHANE across the table wi 
level look): Good plan to keep 
your companion and the other ¢ 
pistol nowadays. ‘* 

Clamart emphasized this with 
that was almost savage. It irritatec 
because it struck him as absurd} 
dramatic. | 

He began to wonder if Cla 
not have a tendency toward t 
of melodrama, and from the aet 
that undoubtedly did exist as 
enjoy building up an extravaga 
of mystery and peril. d 

As Shane saw their situation,| 
merely this: There were two efi 
at work, one planning to smugg 
great quantity, and the other 
them to smooth out the more 
stacles arising in their path 
and himself were perhaps kno} 
people as wartime secret-service 
had worked together. More 
Clamart was known to them as 
renegade criminal at war with 
cult, @ lV’outrance, and workin, 
ently of the police. Clamart ¥ 
a bomb that might go off at | 
to wreck their machine unless p 
moved, while he, Shane, as Clam 
and intimate, and no doubt 
secret service—which he was n 
dangerous to them in a differen 
there Shane believed their ¢ 
end. Once Clamart and hi 
pressed, there was little to fe; 
tine and Cynthia. Shane 
Clamart had done the worst th 
in joining the two and getting hi 
same. He was angry about it, 
ered that the presence of the | 
Sharon would nullify the dani 
moment. 

And here now was Clamzert_ 
to flash his stand-by signals 
mediate attack were to be ex 
considered this to be extreme. 
however desperate, would try | 
whole cabaretful of people for the 
getting two, and these two fore 
Besides, there had been no time! 
to set such a trap, and they must 


+ the daughter of the man whose 
jas most desired was of the party. 
/pite of this Shane’s nervous ten- 

ly increased as the gayety of the 
snented. He wanted to leave the 
_wondered at Clamart’s sitting 
ing animatedly with Léontine 
‘rincess while yet throwing from 
)me these warnings toward him- 


occurred to Shane that Clam- 
| be waiting for the two bearded 
lave. They were the closest ob- 
is suspicion, and Clamart was 
ping that they might go out and 
pword to other members of the 
} the moment was not favorable 
jmpt at violence. 
yoked across at Léontine. Up to 
e had observed her as a beautiful 
us woman of unruffled repose of 
ightly subdued and with a hint of 
iy that was not dreary but sweet. 
reserved her calm even while re- 
e discovery of Colling’s lifeless 
j had not betrayed the slightest 
t the attack upon their own lives 
it’s study. But now she por- 
jastonishing change of both man- 
pearance. The nervous tension 
something to the habitually un- 
tface of her to make her glow. It 
jhe presence of danger reacted as 
jing elixir to quicken the pulses 
‘other person might have been 
by it. The warm blood suffused 
i features. It changed her aspect 
zed the former serenity, which 
jort one might admire unmoved, 
je. The contour of her features 
fually to be changed, altered, and 
‘ith a nymphlike allure, so that 
a sort of reckless mischief where 
1 ae uely found a cool and 
raobility. He discovered that her 
ment of sober maturity was en- 
t of expression, the kind of tonic 
iwhich she was wont to hold her- 
q 


us contrast was Cynthia, who, 
Iding herself bravely enough in 
; have been to her an ordeal, ac- 
1 this by virtue of the pride and 
. The difference was merely this, 
(tine, a danger habituée, craved 
iit as the narcotic user yearns for 
Her nature rushed to meet it like 
biouk. Cynthia would meet it with 
te of one of her Puritan pioneer 
#23 defending the door of her log 
f. an ax, turning to prayer be- 
i wults. 

ea much greater artist than even 
, vork could ever indicate, indulged 
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these observations critically, because he 
did not actually believe that danger was 
there. He was more influenced by prec- 
edent than possibility. Such violence as 
Clamart insisted on anticipating did not 
occur under circumstances like these. The 
times might be troubled, many outré 
crimes continually committed. A stringent 
law, with its measures of enforcement on a 


people still roiled by the topsy-turvydom | 


of war, had perhaps resulted in a violent 
contempt of jurisdiction. Folk who attack 
some predominating ukase with fang and 
claw are apt to include others in their in- 
surgency. But Shane did not believe that 
it had got to the point where such a party 
as this in a Bohemian café in the very heart 
of the country’s greatest city could sit in 
danger to their lives. That would be too 
bizarre, too insanely extreme. 

But he realized that the strain was tell- 
ing on Cynthia, that hitherto tenderly shel- 
tered girl. The rest might be enjoying it, 
but Cynthia was suffering. There is no 
pleasure in a deep-sea fishing party if one 
guest is in the throes of seasickness, at least 
not for the kind-hearted. 

Shane suggested that they leave. Clam- 
art shot him a negative look, and the 
princess, who from the moment of her arri- 
val had shown the most unexpected vivac- 
ity, raised her voice in protest. She was 
enjoying herself. There seemed no reason 
for her not having enjoyed herself at the 
Duanes’, but this may have been perver- 
sity at feeling herself exploited for the social 
réclame of a hostess who had actually no 
need of such. 

Whatever the reason, her manner had 
changed on coming there with the abrupt- 
ness of turning off the cold faucet of ashower 
and turning on the warm. 

Nearly all the patrons of the place were 
at that moment dancing. Shane, irritated 
and impatient, glanced at his watch, then 
leaned forward and said to the princess in a 
tone of finality: ‘‘I really think we had 
better go. These ladies have been sitting 
here all the evening and must be tired, and 
we ought to take Miss Jedburgh home.” 

The eyes of the princess hardened at 
what she chose to consider a presumptuous 
infringement on her prerogative of rank to 
give congé when she desired. 

‘“There’s no hurry.” 

Scarcely had the words left her lips when 
there came from near by a shock of a vio- 
lent stamp upon the floor. And then, as if 
the concussion had jarred loose something 
in the electric wiring, the lights went sud- 
denly and completely out, and the room 
was plunged in utter darkness. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Looking Down the Long Walk Through the Palms in Botanical Garden, 
Washington, Toward the Capitol 
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140 Ways 
Can You Use ‘Ditto? 


In every office or factory, shop, or mill there is 
work that “Ditto can do. And “Ditto saves 
money, time, and errors on every job it 


handles, 


Youcan use “Ditto to speed up existing systems; 
or you can adopt improved ‘Ditto methods 
for all routine work. Just try “Ditto on any one 
task; then you'll want everything possible put 
through the “Ditto way. 
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of These 


€Ditto is a modern business aid—as essential 
to efficiency as the telephone or the typewriter. 
It is used by scores of the largest firms in the 
world, and by thousands of small organizations, 


Check off the uses for “Ditto that you may have 
in your business, or in the organization where 
you are employed. Send along the coupon be- 
low—get the “Ditto Book and see how ‘Ditto 
saves. 


This is “DITTO~— 


A time-tried duplicating method that swiftly and inexpen- 
sively provides up to 100 exact copies of all, or any part, of 
wn. Th 


et 


nes : it 
o chance for error. “Ditto 


piple. It occupies no more space than a 
ad any bright boy or girl can operate it. 
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Do you like 
fine things P 


If you want to sell something 
to a business man, there is a 
theory that you should talk 
aiigtiee business. That is, 
talk in terms Bf 
dollars and dis- 
counts, profits 
and turnover, 
sales and distri- 
bution figures. 


bond paper. ae 
Not always—we think. 


In the matter of fine bond 
paper, for instance. It is all 
right to talk about the impres- 
sion a good-looking letter 
makes, but the worth of that 
impression cannot possibly be 
translated into terms of dollars 
and cents. 


We don’t believe the people 
who use Old Hampshire Bond 
buy it for that reason. Surely, 
a paper as beautiful and fine 
as this is not bought solely to 
impress somebody. 


Men who carry fine watches 
or who drive fine cars don’t all 
do so with the idea of knocking 
out the eyes of strangers and 
friends. Fine things are bought 
because they are fine. 

A paper like Old Hampshire 
Bond is used 
mainly because 
it 1s appreciated. 
Business men buy 
it not for merce- 
nary reasons, but 
for esthetic rea- 
sons— for the same 
reason they wear clean collars. 


If you like fine things, we 
shall be glad to send you some 
Old Hampshire Bond to try— 
a fine paper for people who like 
things made just a little better 
than seems necessary. Ask for 
it on your business letterhead. 


Old Hampshire#ioud 


Yr » 


Hampshire Ol ‘ South 
‘Paper Hadley Falls, 
Compan Yy ass. 


taking orders for Non-Alcoholic Food Fla- 
vors. Every variety. Put upincollapsible 
tubes. Always fresh. Three times the 
strength of bottled flavors. Not sold in 
stores, Fast repeaters. Big income every 


day. Men and Women 

devoting full time can make $6 to $9 a day. 
Big money for spare time. Largest con- 
cern of its kindin the world. Overtwo / 
million dollars’ worth of orders taken e 
last year by our Representatives for ~ 
Zanol Pure Food products, Toilet 
Preparations, Soaps, Laundry 
and Cleaning Specialties and — 
Household supplies. Every 
article guaranteed. Writefor 
Sample Outfit and Money 
Making Proposition. 


American Products Co. 
7259 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THz GATE OF MIGHTY DREAMS 


rose—rose and rose, stood ponderous over 
my head. The stream, stretching up, 
touched clay. Iheldit. My foot didnotslip. 

Safely, with a mighty whoosh I brought 
it down again. It was simple, after all, 
wielding that vast force between thumb 
and finger. You needed a certain amount 
of clay to slide your rock into the flume 
and away, to pour far out on the dam. 
Expertly I gauged it. How quickly, with 
my superior intelligence, I had grasped the 
principle of the thing! 

The monitor man, nodding, sat on the 
pipe line and rolled a cigarette. He ex- 
plained how the rock settled along the faces 
of the dam and the clay ran into the mid- 
dle, forming a water-tight core. It was very 
simple, the process of building a mountain. 

He told me of other camps yonder in the 
hills, driving tunnels to pour many rivers 
into the valley; of huge conduits dropping 
over precipices to the power house, feeding 
mighty turbines. I myself had seen the 
twenty-thousand- 
volt line marching 
endlessly across the 
hills, carrying light 
and power to half a 
million people. My & 
imagination, ex- (jf 
alted, took in the 
vast simplicity of 
the scheme. 

And I was in it! 

I looked almost with affec- 
tion on the monitor man. A 
worthy fellow, though simple. 
Already I wielded his iron pet 
with more grace and assurance 
than he himself. With a long 
free swing I swept it roaring up, 
down, over, looping around—P! 

“Better let me have her 
now. I go off at three. Clean 
up the pit a little.” 

“Just a minute!” Tickled, 
I followed the P with an R; 
now an H—writing my name 
in letters seventy feet tall! 

I thought my foot had 
slipped. I sprawled on muddy 
rock, my wrist numb, the coldly 
furious voice of the monitor 
man in my ears: 

“Wha’d ye think you got 
hold of there—a garden hose? 
Git up and git t’ hell away from 
here, you fat slob!” 

Away? If I had known how 
I would have got three thou- 
sand miles at one leap, vanish- 
ing not to reappear this side of 
Milo, Indiana! In Milo no 
man would have dreamed of 
laying hands on Howard Press- 
ley; Milo’s most abandoned 
character would not openly 
have called me a fat slob. 

I got somehow to Tom Cotter’s house 
and squeamishly out of my mud-fouled 
clothes. I heard my housemate come in, 
heard zestful grunts and the splash of ab- 
lutions; but I had no heart for human 
contact. Then, upon a clamor of children 
going by, I heard a droll, maternal little 
contralto, laughing. That was different! 

I bounded to the door, shouting, ‘Ah, 
there, Footman!” 

Effie Maring answered gayly, “‘ Hi, Alice!’’ 

On the adjoining step loomed a square 
masculine figure freshly clothed but not 
disguised in blue serge that was too tight 
about the shoulders. 

The girl said, ‘‘Do you know Mr. Cotter? 
Tom, this is your new neighbor, Mr. es 

“Yeah,” grunted the monitor man, “I 
know her. Ah, there, Alice, you sweet 
thing!” 

“Why, Tom!” said the girl, distressed. 

My social training was superior to his. 
I said lightly, ‘I’m afraid I’ve been guilty 
of disrespect to Cotter’s lady love.”’ 

Instantly I knew the jest fell flat. The 
girl’s eyes cooled; violence breathed from 
Tom Cotter. 

T added hastily, “‘ His monitor, you know. 
His monitor. Ha-ha 

“Oh,” said the girl, nodding; and Tom 
Cotter, breathing through his nose, clapped 
on a hat that was slightly too small, and 
they strolled off together. 

You’ll admit I had no sort of luck? 
Well, listen! 

At the supper gong men drifted toward 
the mess hall, shirt-sleeved clerks, lean, 
laconic men in putties, men in overalls, 


(Continued from Page 17) 


men in hobnailed boots; men of such 
various degrees that I entered with them 
gratefully, unnoticed. With a prodigious 
scrape of chairs they subsided and left me 
standing uncertain, alone. I saw Tom 
Cotter’s face regarding me; in measured 
concert heavy voices spoke. 

**Ah-h-h, there—Alice!” Then a fal- 
setto, jeering “‘Oh, sweetie!” 

hundred pairs of eyes focused on me. 

I looked desperately for a seat, my ears 
huge, asinine, flaming. First one and then 
a dozen men sprang up. 

“Have this seat, lady!” 

Spying a chair that seemed unattached, I 
divedintoit. A heavy hand fell on my collar. 

“Out of it, sweetie!” 

Jeers, whistles, catcalls broke over me. 
Hands hustled me; a foot kicked me; I 


was jammed into a chair. It bucked under 
me and I was sitting on the floor. 

“No women at this table! Take her 
away!” 

I heard a native waiter who insisted, 
“Yes, sair, zis is your seat, sair”; but I 
could not have swallowed a Sroutitil if my 
life had depended on it. I stumbled out 
between my ears. Shamefully, as I went, 
a whistle piped up, plucking at my heels. 
Others joined it. Ignorant louts! It was 
the only Alice they knew. 


Dowt you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 


Not thus, not thus had I pictured the 
romance of building for civilization! I had 
been prepared to cope with hostile Nature, 
hostile natives, always with my staunch 
comrades, my countrymen at my shoulder. 
How could I have guessed that my own 
fellow pioneers would prove so coarse, so 
crude, uncomradely? 

After the third day even Duncan, the 
superintendent, called me Alice when he 
spoke to me at all. A dump foreman needs 
little attention from anybody above the 
grade of shift boss. 

All I had to do was to stand out there 
at the end of my flume and watch slimy 
rock come crashing down, pile up and 


break and vanish into the bottomless mud, 


that formed the core of the dam. At first 
it fascinated me to think that I stood over 
a mass of mud a hundred and seventy feet 
deep, precariously held between two slant- 
ing shells of earth and rock; but the thrill 
of giant building was lost in fatigue and 
monotony and the pain of sunburn, and 


building. a 


I Remember the Feel of Shouting, 
“‘Where’s Your Other Eye?’’ But 
I Didn’t Hear Anything i 


Decembe, 


A 


the end of my shift released me 
loneliness and humiliation, 

If I thrust myself on any mai 
he answered with negligent conter 
ing me Alice; if I didn’t, nome 
I was there. Only, when oth 
failed, they whistled after me th 
ing, sickening thing: 


Who wept with delight when . j 


smile, 
And trembled with fear at you ur 


My hostile natives prove 
brown fellows who thotghen 
were naturally born to auth 
were merely so many extra p 
and feet with which I 
breaking, breaking always ¢ 
face into the puddle. Yes, 
name of that crater core of ¢ 

So much for the 


Nature was wild encugaay bu 
was more friendly than i 
men. There was a spot, Ir 
on the mo 


Must it i 
elsew 

Te wae El 
ing who told 


V4 
got—forgot Tom Cotte for 
Ben Bolt plucking at my he 
was almost happy. I took her 
place by the canal that fed the }) 
and here, speaking softly for some? 
told her about Milo, India ; 

I had been proud of M 
mean city, with its four r 
lively spirit of enterprise. Ne 
remembered it as a quiet tow 
bered shaded streets and tra 
where neighbor called to n 
verandas where honeysuckle 
summer evenings at the 
music and laughter and the 
radeship of friends—how I. 
Where all men had resp 
Pressley ! 

“Tt’s a nice little town,” 
that I had spoken too earn 
Effie Maring nodded. 
like that,’”’shesaid. “I’vese 
ing through; from a hotel 

I was silent. You knov 
train, you look out and see rit 
lets where apparently the w 
is at the station? And th 
family across the aisle g 
belongings and descend; 
strikes you, ““My word! ‘Do peop 
live here?”’ 

That would be how Milo si ee 
Her father, that adventurou 
had pictured, was none ot 
personage I had seen; he of 
whiskers, assistant to the ch 
was not a romantic figure. 

(Continued on Pa ge 


DAYS renew our appreciation of home 
e, and re-kindle our interest in the 
(mfort of those with whom we live or 
/2 presence of guests compels a consider- 
tur facilities for hospitality. No wonder 
Ci furniture—a suitable gift for any 
—is especially welcome at Christmas 
only for its beauty but for its comfort 
itine utility. Just consider how every 
the modern Davenport Bed commends 
ion as a family Christmas gift. 


mc style, and comfort this remark- 
ie of furniture matches the highest 
z. may be had in any authentic design 

ne, William and Mary, Renaissance, 
deriod types. Or itmay be overstuffed, 
tapestry, velour, leather or other 
. It may be had with chairs to match. 


, the modern Davenport Bed is simply 

Xurious lounging seat. But when the 
ditional sleeping accommodations 
quickly and easily transformed into 
—a bed with mattress and spring of 
size and type that assure complete 
Teshing sleep. 


Serves by Day and by Night 


The Davenport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. There are other 
types—long and short models—of equally good appearance and utility 
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Appropriate for Any Home 


teauty, Comfort and Utility of Modern Davenport Bed Will Add to the 
Pleasure of the Entire Household 


In the morning, the Davenport Bed is as easily 
returned to day service. All bedding is com- 
pletely concealed. To the eye there is no indica- 
tion of dual utility. Eighty-three manufacturers, 
through furniture dealers and department stores 
everywhere, offer these perfected, two-purpose 
davenports. 


Perhaps the home you are thinking of already 
has one living-room davenport, but remember 
that there are Davenport Beds for other rooms 
—library, sun porch, or hall. There is alwaysa 
place and use for a Davenport Bed. 


Go to any store that supplies good furniture, 
see how beautiful are the modern Davenport 
Beds, how reasonable their cost, and how they 
provide, in every sense, an appropriate gift for 
any home. 


Send for our handsome brochure showing a 
broad variety.of Davenport Beds, in a wide choice 
of styles, woods and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
. 900 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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STEEL WHEELS 


Nine years ago, Michelin Steel Wheels first 
appeared in France as special equipment ona 
few high priced custom built cars. 


Their exquisite beauty, strength and conven- 
ience on the road, instantly attracted the 
notice of makers throughout Europe. 


Today, more than fifty per cent of all motor 
cars manufactured abroad are Michelin- 
equipped, including many costly and dis- 
tinguished makes. 

Dodége aS ehores Studebaker, Willys- 

Knight, Chalmers, Winton, Nash andH.C.S. 

are among those American manufacturers 


who have adopted Michelin Steel Wheels 
as standard or optional equipment. 


‘*"Five Convex Wheels Per Car’’ 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
he giggled and he called me Alice. Yet it 
was true that he knew the wild Americas 
from Patagonia to the Rio Grande; and 
Effie knew them too. Milo, indeed! 

She sat with the fitful shade of leaves 
across her face, and I had a curious illusion 
that her lips trembled. 

‘Just glimpses. Porches with vines, and 
children playing. Men in shirt sleeves and 
suspenders,’’ she said, dimpling so whimsi- 
cally that I knew I had been mistaken, 
“mowing lawns; looking as if they never 
went anywhere in all their lives.” 

“You wrong them,”’ I protested humor- 
ously. ‘“‘They’ve been to conventions of 
the Hardware Dealers’ Association.” 

‘Looking,’ she said, ‘‘as if they never 
expected to go anywhere; never had to go 
anywhere! As if they lived all their lives in 
_ the same houses, knowing the same people, 


| the same people they knew when they were 
_ children; calling them by their first names, 


talking about things that happened years 
ago 

There was no mistake. Her lips did 
tremble. With a hand too small for the 
passion of the gesture she accused the camp 
below. 

“That is the sort of place where I have 
lived; and hotels in cities. I was in board- 
ing school; but the girls I knew, do they 
remember me? No, I am gone. I know 
people and then I am gone. I am not the 
daughter of a grocer or a banker or a 
lawyer. I am the daughter of an engineer.” 

I was moved, troubled by the pathos of 
it; but she laughed. 

“Am I not silly? That has been my 
dream—to live always and always in one 
little town, so small that I may know every 
house, every person, every little dog. I 
should love your Milo.” 

Of course Milo wasn’t that small. But 
it was curious, eh? My life had been her 
dream and her life was mine. Trying to get 
this clear, I came upon a thought of som- 
ber wisdom. 

“You'd find it awfully dull after all the 
places you’ve seen.” 

She denied this with a quaintly wagging 
finger, her eyes moody on the hills that 
made an ache within me; but I went on. 

“Yes, you would. Look,’ I told her; 
“this is my dream, all this, here!” 

It seemed natural to speak, to make 
wide, simple gestures, out here so close 
to—what? I didn’t know then. Some- 
thing was near and I was not ashamed of 
dreams. 

“But it’s nothing like I thought,” I said. 
St Oh, I don’t know! I think all 
dreams are always just over the edge of 
the world. Always moving on, just out of 


reach.” 

“No,” said Effie Maring. “You see the 
dam down there? That is my father’s 
dream. It is almost finished.” 

I hadn’t thought of that. It must have 
been somebody’s dream—the dam and the 
canals and tunnels, penning in this valley 
the wild power of many mountain rivers. 
But the incongruity of it struck me first. 
Old Maring, with his deaconly whiskers, 
giggling, chewing gum—dreaming a Titan’s 
dream! 

“They said a hydraulic dam could not be 
built so big. He made this survey many 
years ago; nobody would give the money 
then. Millions, you know. But always 
my father believed, and now you see it 
there.”’ 

He believed, and now you see it! I was 
thoughtful. 

“Well,” I challenged her, “ 
isfied?”’ 

She lifted one slim shoulder, a moody 
little gesture. 

“This English syndicate—of course they 
had to send their own chief engineer to 
have charge. But the plan is my father’s. 
He is—satisfied. He is old now; he knows 
he will never do a bigger thing.” 

It was big. But I was somehow sorry 
for old Maring. Surely it was better to be 
young and confused with many dreams 
than to be old and know that you would 
never dream again. 

“Satisfied?”’ said Effie Maring, examin- 
ing the word. “I think men are never 
satisfied. Big things; bigger and yet big- 
ger things! Always reaching out for bigger 
things.” 

On behalf of my sex I accepted from 
her that proud charge, countering “And 
women?” 

“Inward. Inward, toward ourselves! 
Safety and comfort and friends. Little 
things! Things close about us, not some- 
where in the clouds.” 


and is he sat- 


December 


It was a thought of splendor 
the conqueror, walked with 
distant pinnacles; scaled the 
yet higher pinnacles beyond. 
toward something! 

My chest filled; I felt stron 
I was a man. ; 

‘Men are vain,” said Effie Mg 

But she wasn’t looking at me, 
her hands listless in her lap, } 
thoughtful on her father’s mon 
work; a forlorn and wistful littl 
helpless in a heroic role—the 
an engineer! 

“They need to stand very 
own eyes. It is themselves t they. 
measure by the things they do,” 

That—that was the name of m 
Distance and space and color, 
of wide horizons; room, room in 
find my stature! c 

The sun, going down, hung ; 
on the edge of those mighty h 


2. -— 


Dusk fell as we went down the tra 
on the valley’s flanks the i 
the gathering darkness, shoo 
sky, crossing like swords; dropp 
one to flood the dam with Ps 
tery: Lanterns winked alo 
lines of flumes. Big! This was: 

of one man’s vision. Out here, so 
mine lay yet before me. 

At the door of the mess ha 
Cotter, coming out. He jer 
aside; I understood that he wi 
speak to me. Quite openly, in 
before the place, he wielded a to 
I fixed my eyes coldly on this; h 
fel: it for a puzzled moment a 
aw 

Said he, “Ever know Effie b 

“Before what?” 

“Before you came here.” 

“No. Why?” ., 

“What's al this Alice a | 

“A book.” 

“Yeah,” grunted Tom Cot 
A kid’s book.” a 

“Yes,’”’ I admitted, | 

““What’s the joke about it?” 

“If you don’t see it,” I sai, 
tell you.’ 

«Well, ”? said Tom Cotter, “hen 
thin’ I e’n tell you! Don’t you ; 
her off into the woods again—nc 
want to keep your health and | 
You want to see her, you com 
house like a man.’ 5 

I had tried chat sae Co 
there. Cotter, it seemed, was usua 
Old Maring was coaching the j 
some engineering course. It wast 
cessful occasion. Old mie | 
me; Cotter, planted solidly 
disclaimed entirely the burden of 
versation. He watched and liste} 
intervals, as though words accil 
very slowly in him, he delivered | 
some laconic phrase, watching mey 
vivid, hostile eyes. 

I had not gone aga ain. 

I said coldly, “‘ My dear low | 
Miss Maring is the one to de 
shall go with me.’ 

“Yeah?” said Tom Cotter. | 
sweetheart, you just imagine agai’ 

It was unbelievably crude. |} 
no move; his hard red face did no} 
yet the air was charged 
I could fairly feel it tingle in h 
burn in his eyes, prickle in 
hair—threatening me. wits : 
turned and walked away. 

I had no supper. I didn’t 
My pride demanded it, but nated 
me on toward my room; it was aJ 
do to hold them to a pace tf 
eyes to the front. I tried 
rette and I remember how my bs 
shaking—with disgust, you 

That’s what I told myself: Su. 
I knew! | 


Did I seek my stature 
found it. I had found He 
was Alice, the name of a timid 

That night I was conseic 


I couldn’t watch the ponderot 

of his monitor without a weakne 
of vacancy in my middle, tho 4 
flume lay between his post in th 
mine on the dam. At the eni of 
I lingered, talking to the horse-ta 
who relieved me, and I knew 
gered. I passed Tom Cotter 
Effie, and I knew why my 
dry. and my fingers fumbled 


Why was I afraid? I was a 
and almost as a wor cal 


‘ething for me since the day he 
me, with some justice, a fat 
Jobably I could hurt him almost 
he could hurt me. I wasn’t 
s point; I had never tried to 
was civilized. 

i I was more finely 
ore sensitive than he. Violence 
jgnant to me. Because of my 
jquality he feared me as a rival, 
ely because he lacked it he could 
soncerned through the vast fog 
Je for him. He had no imagina- 
} felt no aura of anything about 


, 1 reasoned it all out; and still 
; pass the fellow without a dry- 
aste like quinine in my auth: 
hear him in his room without 
ftly myself so that he might not 
sich was absurd, because he didn’t 
) I did so long as I kept away from 


ie avoiding her. We were on 
( shift now, from three to eleven, 
| e mornings she was in school. 
follow here there, could I? 

re went on graveyard shift and 
lie failed me. No man can claim 
himself that he needs to sleep 
yurs a day. There is no reason- 
to be invisible day after day, but 
ly be set down—I tried. 

high place by the canal that fed 
jtors she came upon me. She 
) tend to besurprised; her eyes were 


‘voice gentle. 
daanded, “‘Why do you run away 
” 


=— 


Iv 


})D up a stone and sent it sailing 
ito space—to keep from catching 
ids, for I was very lonely. 
Bee Lk don’t.”’ 
lo. I’ve wanted to talk to you, 
ive into your house like a fright- 
it when you see me coming.”’ 
ged my shoulders, for the mo- 
even her. 
(ched my arm. ‘“‘ Howard,” she 
if eet on very well with peo- 
u 
—but I hadn’t the heart to think 
[ couldn’t look at her nor speak. 
isn’t pay to despise people just 
aey’re not your sort.” 
<'t thought of it that way. It 
matter more a thing of choice. 
ue that I despised those crude 
jjasn’tit? Subtly I was heartened. 
ulon’t give yourself a chance to 
. You keep to yourself all the 
u let them see you think you’re 
n they are.” 
| after all, I had been too re- 
0 cold and distant. No doubt 


d It shows in your face, and you’re 
0 go about looking so hard and 
Grim? A hunted rabbit doesn’t 
and grim. So I looked hard and 
1? It is marvelous how a woman 
a the stern, proud nature of a 
i’ I said, ‘I haven’t meant to. 
Snaybe I have been rather—up- 
wh these fellows; but I haven’t 
honestly. You’re a darling to 
K rouble to set me straight.” 
ed natural to talk to her that 
S$ was so little and earnest and 
vh that maternal air of hers. I 
r g and generous and kind—and 
Si for her, the daughter of an 
e' this tender, wistful girl who 
of the tranquil existence of a 
€n; sad for myself, for all of us 
ams were lost in the crude neces- 
i ete: We did not talk of 


t day. 
bly I kept my resolution to be 
it evening, spying a light in Tom 

! I approached his door with 

g. Incongruously his thick 

read upon a book. : 

the old noodle, eh?’’ I offered 


“Q-ho! 


you forgot what I told you,” 

tter. 

jately he got out of his chair. 

| ght fell on my noble resolution. 
him set a red nimbus 


Come to 
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about his head, threw him up huge and 
threatening. He advanced, bringing with 
him that aura of quiet, deadly violence. 

“Took her up there again, didn’t you?” 

I wanted to ery out that I had not taken 
her, that she had come; but some shiver- 
ing remnant of pride saved me from that. 

I heard myself gulp, “Oh, well!’ and 
knew that I leaped within my own door, 
slammed it, locked it; leaned against it, 
trembling. 

Then I heard my own voice whispering, 
“This can’t go on! This can’t go on!” 

I moved to sit down; moved softly so 
that Tom Cotter might not hear; caught 
myself doing it and brought down my heel 
with onestartling thump, unnaturally loud; 
sat whispering, ‘“‘This can’t go on! This 
can’t go on! This can’t go on!” 

That frightened me more than ever. 


Sane men don’t sit muttering in an empty | 


room. 
The call boy came. 


Tom Cotter went | 


tramping out. After a safe interval I fol- | 


lowed. It frightened me to see how near 
the dump the face had risen during the 
day. Surely they didn’t expect me to 
hold it through another shift! It was 
time, past time to abandon this flume. 
In their insane haste to push the work 
before the rainy season they would wreck 
the dam. I sent for the shift boss; he 


grinned at my fears, calling me Alice, and | 


went his way. 


This couldn’t go on! A man can’t stand | 


always to be afraid! 
A clammy sort of courage, that; more 


shameful even than the kind that comes | 


from shame, lacking all heat of passion, all 
moral ground. I said desperately through 
my teeth that I would hold that dump 
till hell froze over; that I would fight Tom 
Cotter and all this hostile world he repre- 


sented. And by the light of my lantern I | 


scrawled a note, bearing hard with the 
pencil to hold it firm. 


Cotter: We may as well have this out. 
Wait for me at the pit when you go off shift. 


PRESSLEY. 


I watched Ygnacio go trotting off along 
the high gangplank of the flume; saw fateful 
lanterns move one by one to mark his 
progress; saw, in the distant cone of light 
that flooded Tom Cotter’s pit, the white 
stream of Tom Cotter’s monitor wag sav- 
agely O. K. ; 

And I sat down, shivering in my wet 
oilskins, on the path at the top of the great 
upstream face, wondering how it would 
be to fight a man. 

I remember how malignantly, then, the 
dump began to try to break over the face. 
Time after time we fought it, turned it 
within a handsbreadth of the path. And 
it piled up again, tons and tons of slimy 
rock thudding down; piling up under that 
beating cataract until it reached a height 
where we could break it down—and then, 
with animate perversity, it broke out- 
ward, rushing at the vulnerable face. And 
Ygnacio—Ygnacio Santellanos, my water 
boy, eight years old and half as long as 
his name— Ygnacio, when he could get my 
ear, babbled cheerful questions concerning 
the United States. 

Imagine that! Dim and improbable it 
seemed, even to me—the United States; 
and Milo; and Effie Maring, who ‘was 
made for such a place. Nothing was real 
but the slimy, treacherous rush of grinding 
rock, loneliness and strain and the cold 
fear of fear. 

The night was endless. Time after time 
I thought my watch had stopped. 

The east grayed and the valley rose out 
of darkness, still cold with the night mist. 
Now the hands of my watch began to race. 
Men of the day shift collected in dreary 
groups about the great slope of the up- 
stream face, huddled in their blankets; 
then I saw Charley Lucas going down to 
relieve Tom Cotter—early, I thought with 
sick resentment, today of all days! Now 
Tom Cotter was coming along the flume. 

Not reasonably, I climbed up to meet 
him. We couldn’t, of course, fight on that 
narrow plank; but I could no longer endure 
to stand and wait. I rose before his hard 
red face. 

He grunted, ‘‘Want to see me?” 

I had thought hot words would come, 
anything to bring on the fury of combat; 
but nothing came—nothing. A cold edge 
of the sun, peeping up, showed me his 
eyes—still, inquiring, a little tired, blue 
like the shock of cold water, without men- 
ace. What could I say? 

“Jefe! Jefe!” cried Ygnacio from the 
path. ‘Boss! Boss!” 
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The Original non-electric Vacuum Cleaner 


“HONOR-BUILT" 


‘Takes tle 


Easiest Way the Best Way 


And Positively Saves Money—No Electricity—No Cost 
HOUSANDS of women know the automatic VITAL is the 


easiest way to clean. 


You just run it over your rugs—it 


creates its own power, any amount. The VITAL is the modern 
vacuum cleaner that’s always ready to use instantly—anywhere. 


% Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


First cost is the 
last cost with the 
Vital — and first 
cost is surprising- 
ly low. 


Know These VITAL Victories 


Easiest Because 
VITAL—is automatic—the original non-electric vacuum 
cleaner. 
—saves time— convenient to use — instantly, any- 
where, without trouble or bother. 


Best Because 
VITAL—saves money—low price and no cost to run. 
—has powerful suction—gets all the dirt. Its 
gear-driven brush (slow speed) lifts the nap 
gently, gets all the hair, lint and threads. 


—is “Honor-Built”—to last a lifetime. 


Not a cent for electricity—with the VITAL. Think 
what this means, year after year, in the money you save! 
See how the powerful suction of the VITAL gets all the 
dirt—picks up every thread, with the aid of the gear- 
driven brush. No wonder these thousands of women 
say the VITAL is also the best way. 


Ask Your Husband 


Ask your husband to show you the perfect mechanism 
of the VITAL. He will know it is as carefully made and 
smooth running as the highest priced automobile. He 
can see that every part is built to last a lifetime. You will 
like its highly polished aluminum, its silent rubber-tired 
wheels. Remember the never failing guarantee of the 
VITAL—that it’s “ Honor-Built”. 


VITAL Branches Are Almost Everywhere 


Authorized members of the VITAL “Honor-Built” 
organization show you the VITAL Victories of this 
modern cleaner, right in your own home. Call your 
local branch for a free demonstration or send the coupon 
below—without any obligation. 


THE VITAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Our nation-wide 
organization needs 
substantial men to 
represent the Vital 


THE VITAL MEG. 
co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Name_ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AUTOMATIC VACUUM 


CLEANER 


Please send me your free booklet —‘‘ What Makes It 
Run ?’’—that tells how the VITAL cleans without cost. 


Address 
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Old Flannel 
Lining 


America's 


Here's a big new 
idea in neckwear — 


Wearplus. Ties. 


Made Without Flannel Lining, 
Padding or Wadding 


All silk, double quantity and quality, double wear and value. A 
Wearplus slips through the tightest collar smoothly, makes a knot 
like a window dresser’s, presses out like new—no flannel wadding 
is the reason. Won't bulge in the new soft collars. 


Your haberdasher is waiting for you with Wearplus. 
Pick yours from the new patterns. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Blue Label $1.00 


Brown Label $1.50 


Cn Canada, One Price, $1.50) 


Wearplus Junior for Boys—Red Label, 75 cents 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Wearplus Ties send $1.00, mentioning color you prefer, and we 
will forward one of our latest exclusive patterns. 


Dealers: Send for our six dozen trial assortment. 


If not selling profitably at the end of sixty 


days we accept return without cost to you. 


Salesmen wanted — experienced, live-wire neckwear men wanted for several territories. 


Standard Neckwear Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


America’s Largest Men’s Neckwear House 
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In the beaten earth at the top of the 
face, under his pointing finger, a little 
crack ran crosswise; another; a third; 
a fourth; hair lines, widening. What did 
they mean? A seep hole underneath? 

I leaped for the ladder, shouting—shout- 
ing to my men so that Tom Cotter might 
know an emergency interrupted us. The 
ladder, solidly nailed, seemed to move. I 
fell in mud to my knees; caught at the 
bank to drag myself out. Where were the 
cracks? 

The cataract had ceased. Where was 
the flume? Strangely I saw it wilting into 
the puddle, mud pouring from its broken 
back a hundred yards away. 

Of themselves my arms swung up, sig- 
naling to the pit, “Shut off! Shut off!” 

But the watchmen who should have re- 
layed the signal were dropping from the 
flume like flies. Where was Tom Cotter? 

The sky reeled. I heard Ygnacio cry- 
ing, “Terremoto! Harthquake! Mama! 
Mama!” 

An earthquake? And I on this towering 
shell of earth with its core of treacherous 
mud? I began to run. The path broke 
before me, pouring mud. 

I wheeled and ran down the face, shout- 
ing to my gang, “This way! This way!” 

Ahead and below the flat face buckled. 
I saw railroad tracks that squirmed like 
something alive; saw the slope bulge at the 
water’s edge and a red stain in the river. 
Great monitor pipes, crossing here, burst 
into wild sheets of flying water, driving us 
back. 

Again I heard Ygnacio crying, “‘Mamd! 
Mama!” 

He was at my heels, clinging to my 
oilskin coat, banging against my legs as 
I ran in great strides up, up the slope. 

Now we could go no farther. Here lay 
the puddle strewn with the wreckage of 
flumes, beyond which rose a slimy cliff 
where the level top of the other face had 
been—rose and rose before my very eyes! 
To right and left the tilted face had broken, 
spilling mud like lava. It rose. No! We 
sank! We fell! 

I didn’t believe what I saw. Vague, 
tumbling shapes too big for any sane and 
waking brain. It wasn’t real. 

Yonder a flat car, loaded with rock, 
pitched from a high berg of earth; fell 
end over end, spilling, and disappeared in 
mud. I could understand that. The mud! 
The mud! 4 

Our broken fragment of the face, still 
mercifully right side up on the oozing 
slime, was littered with men; some prone, 
some kneeling, some poised to leap— 
whither? It broke in two. The lesser half 
overturned and men were swallowed. Al- 
most under my nose a man fell, clawing 
at the crumbling earth, slid off and van- 
ished. I could feel a grinding as the berg 
tilted and broke again; mud sucked at its 
edge. Three wretches yonder clinging to 
a bit of flume; it rolled, and there were 
only ripples in the mud. 

No man could keep afloat in that sucking 
slime. A while this bit of lurching ground 
under our feet, a very little while; then 
death. It was outrageously easy, wiping 
out aman. Ygnacio wailed. If there was 
any other sound I did not hear it. 

One of the monitor pipes still flung up 
its flying sheet. Down here we were in 
shadow, but that high spray caught the 
new sunlight and spread shimmering colors 
on the air. I heard Ygnacio crying—crying 
for his mother, the only help he knew; but 
there was no help. 

I tried to soothe him, saying, “‘ Pobrecito! 
Poor little man, do not weep! See the— 
the $7 

I did not know the word for rainbow. 
I pointed, but he did not understand; 
wailed on. 

I told him gravely, ““One must be a 
man! See, thy jefe is not afraid!” 

Curiously, it was true. I knew I was 
to die, but there was no fear, no horror in 
it. There was regret, no more; a wistful, 
humble, not a bitter thought. I almost 
knew—something. The flying rainbow 
faded, but its loveliness lived on. I think 
I never saw the hills so sweet, the sky so 
deep and clear. 

How long a time elapsed—seconds or 
minutes—I shall never know. Morning 
was ripped by one vast and horrid scream- 
ing, a wail as of a demon shrieking against 
all peace. A train stood yonder on a 
trestle; its engineer, emerging from paral- 
ysis, hauled madly at the whistle cord, 
giving thealarm. Alarm? What for? It was 
done. He could only summon other help- 
less ones to see us die. The bluffs were 


7 


December 


lined with them already. No h 
reach us. 
Ygnacio broke from me, poin 
“See! Is it not my mother?! 
At that distance no eye could 
I did not know his mother, but 


yes. 

And he flung up his little ar 
without a tremor, ‘‘ Adiés, man 

It choked me, and I knew my 
not for him. With his brief bj 
had done manfully. And I? 

Dreams had been given me 
and strength. How had I done 
I had had my chance. I had gs 
splendor, the greatness of the 


ow? 
I think I said, ‘‘I’m sorry.” 
The mud was at us now, 
engine screamed, racking our 
wasn’t seemly. Only a little ti 
and if that senseless noise w 
might know a thing before I ¢ 
almost known. Now all my 
gone; there was only a screg 
mad, revolting struggle with t 
fought for foothold, lifting } 
man clawed me. I thrust hin 
“My legs are no longer than y 
But I was filled with pity 
who died, for those helpless 
watched. Why hadn’t that « 
them sleep, let us die in decen 
I sank, fought up again, stré 
Men who went down in mud 
up! Water—blessed, reason: 
The core, pushing out, had di 
the river! a 
I tried to shout “ Ygnacio!” 
gled. My heavy. boots, hok 
mud-clogged, dragged me de 
membered that drowning men 
laces; I fought up, snatched f 
in my pocket, lost it, went ur 
never known that water was 
yielding. I could not even get 
coat. Not for an instant ec 
threshing. 4 
Where was the child? I trie 
and water filled my mouth a 
strangled. 
“Here I am, jefe!” . 
He was swimming like a lit 
in his cotton clothes, barefooted 
my collar, tugging, crying, ‘““No 
right, jefe! Come on, jefe!” 
His strength was nothing. — 
involved in my ponderous labe 
fought terribly up again, ga 
Leave me!” s 
His wet black head bobbe 
on, swimming away and ba 
“Come on, jefe! This way, jef 
High on a trestle somewher 
engine screamed. 
Water in my mouth, my eyes, 
a screaming that stabbed mei 
brain. The rest of me was al 
Hands that worried me, small } 
hands, very urgent. Effie’s? 
wouldn’t want me to live ant 
engine screaming. 
Mud! I fought back from i 
“No, no! This way, jefe!” 
Coughing, I sprawled on grai 
an engine screaming. ‘a 
“‘T go now to tell my mother 
Slowly the sky came back. 
dam lay before me, the loft; 
still standing, its slimy ! 
through an awful gap in th 
Far out in the river a string of 
stood where none had been, is 
men clung, living; but men f 
tried to grasp it. It all meant 
and I had almost known. _ 
“Yep. That’s him!” 


wg 


trousers, his face gray, sti 
even than the faces I would see 
Old Maring was alive; it was or 
that died. ES wg 


[eee up, crying, 
body seen Tom Cotter?” 
There was a queer hesita 
came over me that he was 
again to see those honest, vi 
to hear his solid footsteps in 
room! Poor Tom Cotter! — 
The chief said, ‘‘ We’ve see 
“Ts he—alive?”’ 
“Quite, thank you.” ‘ 
(Continued on Page 9 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. | 
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Under the Christmas Tree 


—the silverplate that every woman wants 


HE soft sheen of “1847 Rogers Bros.” against 

the regal blue of a chest or gift box is simply irre- 
sistible. It makes a gift-combination the usefulness of 
which is as great as its alluring beauty. 


No woman can ever have too much fine silverplate. 
If she has all the absolutely necessary pieces, she will 
be delighted to receive some of the always-useful serv- 
ing pieces, such as cold meat fork, berry spoon, gravy 
ladle, tomato server. 


NO CHARGE FOR ATTRACTIVE GIFT PACKAGES 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” is sold in the chest and gift boxes 
illustrated, at the cost of the silverware alone. No 
charge is made for the chest or box. The illustration 
below shows a 16-piece Salad or Dessert Set in the 
new “Anniversary” Pattern at $27.50; with serving 
pieces in separate gift boxes, at prices ranging from 
$1.25 to $2.50. 

Be sure to ask your dealer to show you ‘1847 Rogers 
Bros.” in these beautiful gift boxes. 


For illustrations of other patterns, 
write for folder **¥-90"' to International 
Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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The Standard of Excellence 


The Largest Selling 
and Most Famous Games 


in the World 


PING-PONG 


U.S. Patent Office 


Reg. 


For all .. Sets $1.50 to $15.00. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. Description 
of the various sets by mail from us. 


The WON DERF UL GAME 
of OZ 


A splendid 
new board 
game for 
young people. 
Absorbing, fas- 
cinating ! Hand- 
somely made. 
Original in man- 
ner of play. 
Price $2.00. 


The two 
most 
popular 
Home 
Games in 
the World. 7 3 


: Great Fun! 
Price 75c each at DEALER’S or by mail. 


POLLYAN NA 


Played every- 
where.Immensely 
popular. Wonder- 
ful for partner- 
ship games of 
four; or for two 
or three players. 
The game with 
the patented 
‘*Turnouts.’’ 
Fun for all the 
family. Price 
$1.00 and $2.00. 


Above are a Few of the many pop- 
ular PARKER GAMES. Sold by 
all DEALERS. ASK FOR THEM. 


A Delightful Christmas Gift 


INDIVIDUAL 
“NAME PENCILS” 
With a Personal 


in \X& Touch 

beau- SSN ime F 
tiful Distinctive 
embossed 


Pleasing 
Unique 


genuine 
leather case 
with recipient’s 
or your name en- 

gravedin 18 carat Gold 
on pencils and case. 

Cases in following shades: 
Green, Rose, Violet or Red. 


Inexpensive yet 
rich in appearance. 


Order at once to avoid the Holiday 
mail congestion. As illustrated, . 


. 65c. 


THE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

It was the first time I had seen the chief 
so close. I remember I admired his cool- 
ness; the coolness of a gambler who has 
played and lost. Lost millions! I won- 
dered why his eyes fixed so keenly on me. 

“You were on Number Six dump?” 

FY es isin 

“It broke over?” 

All at once I was repaid for that long 
struggle through the night—just to be able 
to tell him “No 

The chief’s eyes flicked with significance 
toward old Maring. Old Maring, speaking 
with an effort, said, ‘““The truth, please, 
Alice. It’smore important than you know.” 
Staring at me with a pleading I didn’t 
understand, he added, “‘Tom says he can’t 
swear it didn’t.” 

So that was it! 

Having told the truth, I said nothing. 

“Can you give any clear account of what 
happened?” 

Account? Why not? I told him. I 
wasn’t sure old Maring listened, standing 
there with his eyes vacant on the ruin of his 
dream. But when I spoke of the toe of the 
face buckling at the water line he stopped 
me, his voice sticking a little in his throat. 

“You're right, Kimberly. We’ve simply 
passed the limits of this type of construc- 
tion.” 

Passionately, somehow, I resented that— 
looking on this great thing sprawling dis- 
emboweled, this pitiful monument to a 
dream that failed. The man was quitting! 

Passionately I demanded ‘“‘Why?” 

I was aware of the Englishman’s super- 
cilious stare; aware that I was nothing 
but a dump man whose job was gone. I 
insisted ‘‘Why? We’re not responsible for 
earthquakes!” 

“It wasn’t an earthquake,” said old 
Maring in that lifeless voice; “in the 
second place it’s got to stand earthquakes. 
The truly wise ones always said the core 
would burst the face if we built so big.” 

““Why didn’t you make the faces thicker 
then?” 

Duncan snorted and turned away. Old 
Maring explained as to a child, “‘The 
proportion is more or less fixed. You must 
have clay to handle your rock.” 

“Well,” I said stubbornly, ‘‘couldn’t you 
brace the faces separately? Build little 
dams, say half as high as your main dam, 
and put the core between ’em? Wouldn’t 
that hold, no matter how high you went?” 

Old Maring’s hand fumbled absently at 
his pajama coat where his vest pocket 
should have been, seeking gum to chew; 
he murmured, “Alice, you damn fool!” 

““Wouldn’t it? There must be some 
way!” 

But nobody heard me. They had turned 
away. Boats were putting off to pick up 
the survivors and the crowd on the bluffs 
was straggling everywhere. Tom Cotter 
was coming along the bank with Effie. 

She ran to me, crying, “‘You’re safe? 
Not hurt at all?” 

“Look out!” I warned her. “I’m wet.” 
Of him I inquired coldly, ““How did you 
make out?” 

“Oh,” said he, stolid as ever, “I had a 
kind of a ride.” 

He was extensively muddy, but he was 
far from dead; he didn’t look half so 
groggy as I felt. He grinned, a special 
kind of grin. “‘Oh, yeah, I remember; you 
had somethin’ you wanted to say.” 

“Rather! If Effie’ll excuse us?” 

So far I went with deadly serious inten- 
tion. Now I saw her eyes that went from 
me to him; saw her touch his arm; and 
suddenly I wanted to laugh. It was asifa 
tension had let loose. I didn’t hate him at 
all. He was only a man like myself, doing 
the best he knew—red and strong and 
solid, yet a thing that could vanish and 
leave only ripples in the mud. I didn’t 
stop to think it out; I laughed. 


EVENING POST 


“Effie,” I said, “‘I apologize ——” 

“Hmf!” said Tom Cotter. 

““__ in advance.” 

And I bent and caught and kissed her, 
accurately and hard. I was alert for any 
movement from Tom Cotter, but I didn’t 
know how fast he could move. 

Sitting on the ground, I said, “Effie, 
please run along. I feel that something’s 
going to happen.” 

“Git up!” said Tom Cotter. 

A voice of authority cried ‘“‘Here, here!” 

“Coming right up!” 

Maybe he hadn’t expected such prompt- 
ness; his midriff was wide open before my 
nose as I got up. I slammed it. His red 
fist lashed at my face, but the constriction 
in his middle hampered him greatly. 

‘“Want some time?” 

He didn’t speak; he couldn’t; but his 
manner refused quarter, being an earnest 
imitation of a mad bull. Once I hit the top 
of his lowered head; again, more lucky, 
drove up into his face; felt his head snap 
up and laughed. : 

““Oof!” said he, getting his first breath. 
‘Have this one! 

I didn’t see that one. It ricocheted off 
my skull as I went in, driving again for his 
mid-section—I felt I wasn’t going to be 
able to do much with that hard face of his. 

Hands clawed at us, but a cool, quiet 
voice said, “‘Let them fight it out.” 

You’ve got to say that much for Eng- 
lishmen, anyway. 

The sound of many voices shouting; 
faces all about us—where did they come 
from? I didn’t care. It was rather fun, 
fighting, after you got started. I didn’t 
feel it much when he hit me, but a savage 
satisfaction thrilled me to the Reels when 
I hit him. Once I remember I shouted 
“Good boy!” though I don’t remember 


why. 

I could still hear them shouting, but 
my view had contracted to a pair of vivid, 
squinting eyes. Then there was only one. 
A very blue, very vivid eye, but only one! 
I remember the feel of shouting, ‘‘Where’s 
your other eye?” but I didn’t hear any- 
thing. 

I groaned. I know I groaned, because 
I heard it. Water in my mouth, my nose, 
my lungs; desperately Iswam. Somebody 
laughed. 

““Cheese it!” said a voice. ‘You all 
right, old-timer?” 

I knew that voice, that single eye. The 
other one was closed; his face was cut and 
swollen, but I was down and he wasn’t. 

“You must have licked me,” I mum- 
bled. 

Then my head roared so I had to hold it 
with my aching hands. Let them laugh! 
I felt a grin on my own sore face. 

“T don’t care. I gave you everything 
I had in the shop.” 

“My gosh, Alice, why’n’t you tell me 
how much you had in the shop?” said Tom 
Cotter mournfully, and they howled again. 

“‘Didn’t know it myself till I tried, old- 
timer!” 

Getting painfully up, I saw old Maring; 
and all at once I remembered. 

“Tom, you lying hound, what made you 
tell the old man my dump broke over?” 

“Didn’t, you crazy galoot! The flume 
went down so quick I never knew what 
happened. Come on, le’s go home.” 

“Allison!” said the voice of the chief. 
“Tf you please!” 

I understood he meant me. I wabbled 
to where they stood. 

“Allison, where’d you get this idea? 
Know hydraulics?” 

“No, sir. Is it any good? 
sounds awfully simple —— 

Somebody must have given old Maring 
some gum. He was amazingly restored. 

“*Mph!” said he, chewing. ‘“‘Yeah. So 
simple nobody but a damn fool could have 
thought of it.” 


I know it 


= Ce ie 


Decemt 


Effie was right beside 
wasn’t shocked. She wasn 
of a grocer or a banker or a 
girl. She was the daughter 
She laughed. 

“You're not very angry ¥ 

“Don’t spoil it! I’m proud 
And she called after me, ‘Hoy 
forget to look in the glass!” 

Thoughtfully I went off wit 
Some voice threw after me 
song, hazy on most of the wor 
strong on ‘Sweet Alice.” Id 
I was curiously unconcerned , 
stature. I waved my hand, 
on—thinking. 

They were reverent thoughts 
door I asked Tom Cotter to. 
There was indeed a bottle that 
awaited some comradely oceasi 
grateful as I opened it, albeit ab 


“ST oma said, “set me 
you and Effie.” 

Sitting solidly on my tabla € 
head 


“Gan’t. She’s got sucha a 
and all, and here she goes 


me : 
“T thought so.”” For I had ge 
on him—her eyes that saw h 
from the very gates of ete 
the truth at such a time. 
“T thought everybody kney 


said, surprised. i 
“Nobody told me.” 
He grinned. 


““Well, you never gave anybos 
to tell you anything much, 
around! Did you good to get 
wet. Yeah,” he said, fixing mey 
malice in his one good eye, “Ty 
man then—no better than a bu 

So I yanked him off the | 
climbed back undisturbed. — 

“‘She’s makin’ a man out of1 
he said soberly. “Savin’ my 
me and all. She’s bound I’m 
an engineer like her dad. Fu 
women,” he mused. “She alw: 
to live in the States, be she fi 
do better out here; and me, I 1d 
says or bust a leg. Well,” sz 
lifted his glass, “<there’s nothir 
when you're faint!’” 

It took me so unexpectedly tk; 
choked. Tom Cotter quoting 
King! 

“Boy,” I gurgled, “‘your edu 
gresses!”’ 

He grinned. 

“Say, that is a funny bool! 
But about my education, that 
Halfway through calculus noy 
that don’t seem so much to yo/ 
diffidently. ‘I must be rattled); 
head off this way. Here’s how 

“How!” I said, and drank sti 
the daughter of an engineer, 

There was no rest that day) 
tried to sleep I saw faces; facel 
blank ripples in the mud. Yet) 
there was calm, a quiet thoug) 
thing was bigger than the liy| 
Old Maring with his dream; ‘n 
plugging through calculus for Jie 
Effie, longing all her life for the 1 
of a little town, dreaming stit 
for him, her own man. Even ]i 
one thought of worth, of servi'- 
of ignorance; out of the v very 
my need to help. 

That night there was no stiu 
dam; but loud and cheerful the i 
broke out, for life went on. 2 
smoked beside me on thes ps. | 
lights flamed against the sky 
were stars and rest, and wor’ at 
morrow. | 

Now I knew why, out her 
times spoke of dreams, and 
for we lived always near thal 
all dreams come. 
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| at looks a little like a Yuma 
} but not often. When they get 
és generally die. 

/ 

| 


opped at my Garage the other 
hot and so was she. She came 
here Back East where they 
), and she was uncomfortable— 
Juse she had so very many on, 
je me uncomfortable. She was 
; to Pasadena—she said. She 
+n the shadiest side of the gas 
(sat down to rest while getting 
sh some of our Laughing Gas. 
Jopened to be one I keep my 
onster, the Little Screech Owl 
}Rattlesnake in, for Tourists to 
s about, but not to sit down 
‘he sat down and hid the sun 
¢t it was night and the snake 
f owl screeched and the Gila 
ved, but when she got up, which 
was not only rattled but she 
‘1 the owl and before I knew 
Js doing she fainted away and 
} the box and busted it all to 
l my pets got away. Water is 
ysts money here but I was ex- 
2d up $17 worth before I got 
she was so excited she jumped 
or” and beat it without paying 
as. All I heard her say as she 
1 he road towards Los Angeles 
¥iod! What a place to Live!” 
ys Angeles last week and went 
to eat. The same Lady was 
iiig on the table and working 
il. I was hot and tired from 
nd on stone sidewalks, and I 
‘ive $17 just to sit down on the 
*my Garage on a box of any 
jles. After I had eaten what 
got up and walked out and all 
, Lady, you're right.”’ 


¢’t mean much to some folks. 
by here in their Glass Eyed 
eteckerjack Limousines with 
* Chauffeurs, acting like they 
athemselves, cussing the coun- 
€ thing in it—until we tell them 
He and Like It, and then they 
tt they Look a Lot. Other 
aolks—come along with their 
i old Tin Lizzie and Laugh at 
Kkvhen they try to trade us an 
wr a new tube or 7 gals. of 
(s. As long as broke folks can 
(intry ain’t gone to hell yet— 
if we all had Limousines with 
: —Dick Wick Hall, 


Editor and Garage Owner. 


A Cold 


\WE a cold. 
) ninety-nine years old. 
ves are manifold. 


Dee eet eee 
a rr | | 


My carols free and bold 
Are hushed. Nay, do not scold! 
I cannot be cajoled 
With love or gold 
To troll as once I trolled 
Of mountain, sea and wold; 
Sad, leaden-souled, 
My final droll is drolled, 
My last sad scroll is scrolled. 
Behold! 
In ashes rolled, 
In sackcloth stoled, 
I dream of church bells tolled, 
Condolences condoled 
And pleasant graveyard mold. 
I have a cold. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Opportunity and the Billboard Man 


BILLBOARD man had gone the way 
That every man must go who dies, 
And, much delighted, stood one day 
Where all was bright, beyond the skies. 
He heard the harps divinely played; 
He saw the angels come and go, 
All beautiful, and all arrayed 
In airy garb as white as snow; 
And none was ill and none was lame, 
And joyously they went and came 
In genial pairs, their cheeks aglow. 


The billboard man began to scan 
The wide and open spaces there, 

And to, his mind there came a plan, 
A wise one, he believed, and fair. 

“This place,” he said, ‘appears to me 

To offer chances that are fine; 

On yonder corner there should be 
A large illuminated sign; 

Why let Elysium go to waste ? 

I'll get a brush and paint and paste ; 
This opportunity is mine!” 


He went to work with keen delight, 
Nor ever paused to sleep or eat; 
His boards began to loom in sight 
Beside each glorious golden street. 
The angels, passing, read about 
The cigarette that satisfied, 
The tire that never would wear out, 
The figs for which the babies cried, 
The heel that gave the walker ease, 
The pancakes that were sure to please, 
The car that was the owner’s pride. 


Pills and paint and piston rings, 
Collars, razors, oil and gas, 

Hats and hose and underthings, 
Merchandise of every class, 

Praised on billboards everywhere, 
And on every wall and dome; 

Then the billboard man said, ‘‘ There! 
Now this place looks more like home.” 

Said a passing angel, ‘‘ Well, 


What’s the place you hail from—hell?” | 


That’s the end of this here pome. 
—S. E. Kiser. 
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STICKTO 


ITS SAFE 


is a good slogan to remember in 
choosing his Christmas cigars. 


This attractive package of — 


25 Cincos has been prepared $] ves 
to give a real Christmas 4 
touch to his favorite cigar. 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., INC., Est. 1850 
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From 1 to 1000 
with Woolworth 


Accuracy—Speed— Durability 
Win Confidence for Wales 


N Nov., 1906, F. W. Woolworth purchased their 

first Wales Machine. On October 1, 1922, our records 
show that 1012 Wales Machines had been placed in 
Woolworth service. 


Doesn’t that speak volumes? 


Sixteen years of durability 
In a business where accuracy is the prime essential, 


Where speed is a daily requisite. 
This record is just one indication of what is true the country over. 


Where accuracy, speed and durability are recognized as the 
prime essentials in Adding Machine Operation—there you will 
find Wales—in the nation’s 

leading banks, factories, re- ail | 
tail stores, mercantile ilk ie 
establishments and in thou- 
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sands of individual offices. 
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Prove it, on your own work, 


in your own ofice—now. A te ee = Wig : 
Wales Model for Every Busi- ; ed i 3 : ) med 
ness Need—$150 and up. W/)/ 11" f// 1 i “ys p 
| J, // Hits F¢ 4 | yi ae 
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ADDING MACHINE Co. m mM ex ; “ht 2 ai + ee 
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Branches in all Principal Cities f vl “ 
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A Valuable Booklet 


“*Profitable Business Analysis,’’ a book- 
let alive with facts for every line of 
business, will be mailed free on request. 


WALES ViSiBLE 


ADDING-LISTING- BOOKKEEPING~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


more milk. I s’pose the milkers go up 
to each cow and say ‘Good morning ! I 
hope you rested well last night,’ and then 
go over and put on a jazz record that’ll 
make ’em give down faster. But this lady 
expert don’t stop there. Trust a woman to 
go the limit, no matter what line she starts 
in. She asks this state board—read it 
yourself if you think I’m kidding—to put 
lace curtains in the stables of the state 
school of agriculture, and she wants por- 
celain feed boxes, waist-high wainscoting 
and cream-colored walls. She says nothing 
about monogrammed doilies or manicure 
sets, but she may think of them in the next 
issue, with valets and maids, and so forth.” 

The tirade languished to an incoherent 
muttering, and once again I said, ‘Yes, 
yes, that’s so; but what’s all this’ scandal 
between doughnuts and —— 

The muttering regained coherence. A 
fresh grievance was broached. 

“And it says in that same newspaper 
that you mustn’t brand your stock any 
more, but dip their noses in ink and take 
finger prints of ’em like the detectives do 
with folks so they can find out in the 
last act which one murdered the poor old 
millionaire that everyone was suspected of. 
Say, if you was an actor, wouldn’t you 
love to play this old boy that gets bumped 
off in his library ten minutes after the show 
opens? Then you could wash up and go 
out to see a good show.” 

“Yes, yes, of course, I’d like to play that 
part; but now I want you to give me the 
absolute low-down on 

“Taking nose prints of your stock, hey? 
Fine business! You’d know it was your 
stock, but who else would? All I can say 
is, my animals has got to carry a mark in 
plain view so other parties will know it 
as well as I do. Think of Old Safety-First 
Timmins picking up a stray white-face 
two-year-old that don’t show any mark! 
Can you see him rushing up and down the 
valley asking has anyone got its nose 
print? You cannot. All you can see is 
Safety-First building a fire to heat up the 
Lazy-Eight branding iron. No, sir; that 
system may work with burglars and such, 
but not with cows that are useful to who- 
ever gets ’em.”’ 

My hostess pensively rolled another 
cigarette and with her thumb nail snapped 
the head of a match into flame. The ex- 
actly right moment approached. I per- 
mitted her a summing up—the coda, as 
it were—of her latest composition. This 
apprised me that she no longer had any 
illusions about the cattle business. She 
was merely keeping on in the fond hope 
that pretty soon she could get her debts 
paid off and be able to die an honest 
woman. Such was the last legitimate 
ambition this foolish business could leave 
you with. She sighed heavily. 

The period was closed. The iron being 
hot, I stuck. I said my sincere hope was 
that her passing might be deferred until 
she had given me certain information. 
That if she died tonight—even as an 
honest woman—before telling me about 
Fresno and Oliver and doughnuts I should 
be sorry ever after. Instantly the woman 
livened, grinning amazedly as I recounted 
the slender incident. 

“You offered doughnuts to them two! 
And got by with it! Well, fools rush in, 
and so forth. Of course, they must ’a’ 
been sure you wasn’t wise or you’d ’a’ had 
something done to you. All right, here’s 
the actual dirt: 


First I got to tell you about them two, 
Oliver and Fresno. You seen ’em today; 
but you wouldn’t get much, because 
they’ve both kind of held in since this 
pure-food feud I’m telling of. Fresno is 
winning back some of his vivacity, but 
Oliver is more of a sensitive plant. He’s 
the one that was here first, working for me 
off and on for about ten years. You got 
him enough today to know he’s a fattish, 
good-natured old lummox, with them big, 
slow, melancholy eyes that always look so 
wounded if you suggest any little thing to 
him—like, for instance, that his runty 
cattle are too often finding breaks in the 
fence that let °em in where my good green 
feed is. It hurts him cruel to think you’d 
believe his stock can’t take down a panel 
of fence all by itself. 

He got him a little place of his own 
across the flat down here about three 
miles. Got a shack and a start of hogs and 
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a few head of this stock tha; 
human intelligence when seej 
fence between it and green | 


was short, so I never called him 


he’s going to be a cattle king 
counting his stock by the p 
having money in every ban 

no sane man that’s watched my 
gles could still think there wa 
this business. No one but a ¢ 
could. But this Oliver, he'll g 
corner and talk. He’ll start m¢ 
dozen range heifers and one ser 
in twenty minutes he’s got a 
pure-breds that bring top 
buyers coming miles out of thei 


as strong tonight, if you’ll lo 
after ten years of experience th 
made him thoughtful if he he 
to be it with. 

The only thing it seems ]j 
learned was that he needed 
Being full of wise sayings, he t 
two heads was better than one 
he never stopped to think tha 
like his own wouldn’t be a bit 
one. Anyway, he got another, 
as his when Fresno drifted alon: 
in with him. 

You seen that demi-cowboy 
sprightlier than Oliver, butt 


pelled by Nature to believe 
he’s told, and Oliver tells h| 
such as that in a few years, wi 
like an even break in the sto} 
they’ll have the Miller & Lux of 
off the map. 

This Fresno kind of seeps on 
one day and consents to acct 
ment. He wasn’t a bit more ti 
about it. A born drifter an’ pa! 
cursed with any taint of ambit! 
gatherings was his pinto ponyi 
yellow cat and two plush ves} 
and one red, same as the sea 
coach. Oh, yes, and he had lor 
he showed up; but the boys| 
about that, so after a few da) 
cut—or almost. Anyway, he hei 
But he wasn’t so bad as a hant 
fight work with any more bit? 
the rest of my crew. His we 
animals. 


some quicksand or lobloliia 
So Fresno traded his own ho 
roan, he said, for this paint 
looked like it would die right 
But he set down and talked toil 
it and finally got it out and fi 
it turned out to be a crackir) 
pony—all horse. It used to Q 
bunk house here nights or 82 
listen to Fresno in a plush vest)! 
guitar, and he’d feed it sugar 
from the storehouse. And afteg 
sugar and listening to a few tv 
loaf off and frolic with the 
was very fond of and the cat ¢ 
Fresno was harmless, whicl 
say about most men. 
about two months’ pay, the 
footed again. You don’t seem 
class guitar players with a se)! 
life. Hither it’s the frivolous 
up or else the instrument iow 
And that’s the way it woul 
Fresno and Oliver hadn’t te 
other from the start. It sa | 
at first sight. Here was | 
about his coming triumphs 1! 
business that would dazzle 
only no one had ever listened) 
any patience till Fresno comes 
Fresno, that no one had ever t 
he was anything but a wish! 
their mutual infatuation is nat 
gabs and Fresno believes. | 
lieves it when told he’s just the 


his here extensive cattle enter- 
d of believed the same, to be 
ad been mushroom growing or a 
indfactory. That’s him. What 
w in each other was wonderful. 
big man if you’d let the other 


esno is hypnotized or inflated 
g, he amasses his property from 
use and totes it over to Oliver’s 
the partnership is cemented by 
Oliver draws up on drug-store 
fand has me witness, while they 
; This document is a regular 
veing full of parties of the first 
|\yhereases and now therefores, 
is pittance which he earns from 
led to go into the business, to- 
{such knowledge about cattle as 
/n able to side-step after twenty 
(jent striving. 
| dn’t care what they toyed with 
ie time, long’s I could get a fair 
| a day’s work out of ’em when 
sides, they was good for many 
4an they got to dreaming these 
if beef cattle on green meadows 
reamed. For two years and 
Jed the perfect life; what you’d 
( Fresno the first year had some 
KS of get-away, him never hay- 
| ger than a couple of months in 
but he fought ’em off because 
jaded on him and he was natu- 
(to animals. Near as I could 
iver’s real need for a partner had 
4e someone that would listen to 
attle with only the aid of the 
(e; nights in the shack Fresno 
soft pieces and listen till Oliver 
1 And another thing that held 
ji the most of his pay in the 
2 Nothing like this had ever 
yhim, one month’s wages being 
fir possessed at once. He was 
struck at the thought of it. He 
jid curiosity to know how it 
o be as rich as Oliver said they 
9.0 be if ever they got an even 


i 


_just one little spat before the 
‘hat was when Fresno kicked 
», bear. Oliver was kind of soft 
too. With him every week was 
Animals Week. And out in the 
ne he found a bear cub that 
d killed the mother of, so he 
uome and fed it on a bottle till 
lirn it to drink, and pampered it 
ies till he’d ’a’ had all the bears 
wy on his hands if the news had 
And this cunning pet would get 
)er’s bunk and crawl under the 
th him when he went to bed. 
soon when it grew bigger it 
ver between Oliver and the wall 
ae the night it would feel like 
g And it would stretch with its 
ii; Oliver and its feet against the 
3 kind-hearted protector would 
eout on the floor, dreaming that 
jad come to its end. So Oliver 
et to sleep in the other bunk, 
cuck him in every night, though 
some time to learn not to get 
i} dark and go back to Oliver. 
gas he’d been taught which was 


resno joins the outfit and gets 
Kor himself, and the pet has to 
ning new, which is to sleep on a 
ule blankets Oliver fixes all nice 
ina corner. Fresno is tickled 
tie bear, which makes up to him 
i It took his cat some longer to 
}1 in Fresno’s bunk, just natu- 
: had a right to bed down there 
90m time to time it would crawl 
Fresno and dump him on the 
vy it had Oliver. 
ok it fine the first dozen or so 
ling heartily when coming to 
ter being plunked out onto the 
Go0r, and talking gently to the 


showed it back to the pile of 
ere it was really and truly to 


’ with the bear, but they finally 
\Only the bear seeing the cat 


a 
Met finally got the notion that 
A a joke, something it should 
mlof sugar for, and Fresno begun 
augh when he woke up out on 
-/ Inally he tells Oliver something 
u 2e done, because he’s not only 
tee? but is all sore and stiffened 

lg pushed over this two-foot 
t and sometimes twice a 
Said it was a shame Pettie 
little bear, and he’d have to 
nners; and he talked sternly 
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to him, but still patiently. He said pa- 
tience was the only thing you could use 
with the poor dumb things. I s’pose Oliver 
was philosophic because Pettie confined all 
his pranks to Fresno’s bunk. 

And things went along just the same till, 
one night when Fresno hit the planks for 
the second time within an hour, he forgot 
he was a gentleman. He hauled Pettie out 
of the bunk by the scruff of his neck, headed 
him toward his own blanket pile and landed 
a hearty kick on his rump that helped him 
well over to it. Oliver had learned to,sleep 
through the mere noise of Fresno hitting 
the floor, but this time he woke up because 
there was a new noise. Pettie was making 
some of it, squalling like a baby, and Fresno 
was making the rest because when he 
kicked he forgot he was barefooted. 

Oliver was out in no time, with a candle 
lighted, and when he learned the horrible 
truth he come near tangling with Fresno 
right there—the brute that had kicked a 
poor defenseless baby bear, not yet two 
years old. But Fresno was just as peevish 
over the injury to his big toe. He claimed 
he’d never be able to get a boot on that foot 
again and said either Pettie or him had to 
go. This rage of Fresno’s took Oliver down 
a lot, because he’d never seen his partner 
even irritated before. They sat up till 
daybreak, quarreling back and forth. They 
was both truculent till it come breakfast- 
time; but a couple of shots of coffee put 
’em back to normal, and they shook hands 
after Oliver had thought up a bright idea 
to protect Fresno. This was to make a gate 
across the bunk so he could shut himself in. 
It worked fine, except Oliver had to make 
another gate for his own bunk next day, on 
account of Pettie going back to the only 
one left open. After that they slept fine in 
their cages. Pettie could stroll around and 
look through the bars like he was in a zoo, 
but he couldn’t mingle with the exhibits 
any longer. And once more peace was the 
house flag. 

Then while things was still lovely these 
two et with the boys here one Sunday noon, 
and after the meal they got gassing, the 
way a lot of lazy no-account buckaroos 
will, about things they like to eat. One 
would say that a good husky mince pie 
with a kick to it was about Nature’s choic- 
est gift to man, being both food and drink; 
and another would argue for corn on the 
cob; and another’d say that such trifling 
talk would die out quick if ever they set up 
to a big bowl of genuine clam chowder; and 
someone else was holding out for terrapin 
stew; when this Damon and Python couple 
chip into the orgy with boasts about prime 
doughnuts. They’dnever mentioned dough- 
nuts before, and here it comes out that each 
one’s crazy about ’em. It was another link 
in friendship’s garland. Yes, sir; give ’em 
all the doughnuts they wished and other 
parties could have their clams and hog corn 
and mud turtles. 

They begin to recall their happy child- 
hoods when doughnuts was a household 
word. Oliver reminded himself with tears 
in his voice that he always stuck in the 
kitchen when they was cooked, and how 
he’d grab the holes when they was punched 
out of the center and drop ’em into the hot 
grease and pretty soon have some beautiful 
brown marbles that would melt in the 
mouth. And Fresno kicks in with fondest 
recollections of how his mother would cook 
up a crockful that was the biggest crock 
ever made by the hand of man—it must of 
been about the size of a barrel—and you 
could go into the pantry any time and reach 
into this crock and grab out half a dozen 
for a snack; and how they felt all gritty 
with the sugar sprinkled over ’em, but when 
you set your teeth in one—here he’d break 
down and begin all over about the size of 
this phenomenal crock that was always 
kept full. It seemed like both households 
had spent their time cooking up batches of 
doughnuts for the benefit of these subse- 
quent liars. 

Anyway, doughnuts was the only thing 
named in this sinful competition that was 
anywhere within their reach, so these other 
debauched gluttons begin to forget the for- 
eign stuff they’d been touting and take a 
little notice of something new that wasn’t 
plumb impossible. Why shouldn’t they 
have doughnuts? They called the Chink 
over and put it to him. He said “Sure!” 
and begun to gabble freely. It sounded 
like he was saying doughnuts had been in- 
vented in China 6000 B.C., along with fire- 
crackers and tea and other useful articles. 
But one of the boys caught something from 
his lecture that made him ask slow, plain 
questions, and it turned out that the Chink 
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thought they was meaning some kind of a 
nut that grew on trees in his native land. 
So that let him off. But one and all of this 
riflraff was now convinced that doughnuts 
was his fondest childhood memory and 
must be had pronto if they was going to 
survive, and was there a cookbook in the 
house? There was not, because the Chink 
cooks entirely by ear. 

So they catch up some horses and do ’em 
out of their Sunday rest by scattering up 
and down the creek after a doughnut recipe. 
By five o’clock they was back with three, 
and hung over the table reading loud direc- 
tions from all of ’em while the Chink mixed 
dough and het a kettle of lard and tried to 
catch their general intention. He muct of 
used his good Chink sense, because these 
directions conflicted here and there, and 
doughnuts could not of been made from all 
three at once. But when the first lot is 
sampled they all go frantic and stand there 
stuffing their cheap hides as long as the 
cook will roll out the dough. It was all the 
supper they had that night, and Oliver 
and Fresno go off home babbling about the 
happy days of old long syne that have come 
again once more. 

We suffered a doughnut frenzy for ten 
days. Then it begun to die out like I knew 
it would. I’d let ’em go to it, the way they 
do with girls in candy shops, till they feel 


| pale at the thought of sweet stuff. One by 


one the doughnut lovers dropped off, tak- 
ing to chow with vinegar in it or something 
they could daub mustard on, and Squat 
Tyler made a big hit one night telling about 
the joys of the annual kraut festival held in 
his dear old Pennsylvania home town. But 
Oliver and Fresnostill stuck. They claimed 
they never yet had had all the doughnuts 
they craved. Their devotion to this food 
got to be kind of disgusting to the other 
help that had gone stale on it, but little 
they cared. Their time was not yet. 

And then the blow-off. Last fall I was 
sending these two over beyond Horsefly 
Mountain into the Surprise Valley coun- 
try. I’d run some stuff over there that 
didn’t seem to of started in yet because the 
feed was probably staying good. But I 
didn’t want ’em to get snowed in, so these 
boys was to circulate around over there and 
start ’em home. It was a two-days’ trip 
over, and maybe a four or five days’ trip 
back because of chasing this stuff out of the 
brush and shoving it along. And, of course, 
they’d take their saddle horses and one 
pack horse for their blanket rolls and grub. 
And to prove their complete idiocy, this 
grub was to consist entirely of doughnuts. 
Yes, sir; doughnuts and a little coffee; a 
flour sack of doughnuts that would ride 
easy on top of the pack and sustain ’em at 
their toil. I heard Oliver orating to the 
Chink about wanting it—telling him to 
bake up a washtubful of doughnuts—and 
the Chink ain’t trail wise, but even he said 
they was crazy in the head. I went in to 
reason with the besotted profligate, but it 
was no good, especially after Frcsno come 
in. They both say here is the chance of a 
lifetime to get all the doughnuts they want, 
and they’ll have a high old revel off where 
parties can’t pass remarks about it that 
ain’t had any chance to know what good 
living is. J guess they’d been stung con- 
siderable by such remarks of a laughable 
and vulgar character, and they was going 
to put up a grand front. My opinion is 
they’d both been feeling a healthy distaste 
for this food, owing to their heinous ex- 
cesses of the past ten days; but neither was 
man enough to admit it to a jeering world. 
They was going to die game, like a couple 
of debased sentimentalists. 

Anyway, they started airily off with the 
funniest grub sack that ever went over a 
trail. Bets was freely made in their hearing 
by punchers that had come to consider 
doughnuts harmful, even in moderation, 
that pretty soon their starved carcasses 
would be found with half a sack of dough- 
nuts still between ’em. Little them two 
fuddleheads cared. They wanted the world 
to know they was still infatuated with 
doughnuts. 

And three days later it looks as if they 
have survived that long at least, because 
stock they’d started back begins to show 
up at the different gates on the east side, 
and more of it keeps showing every day 
until a week later, when the two feebs 
themselves get in behind quite a drove of 
the stuff. It looked like they’d done a good 
week’s work on doughnuts, and at first no- 
body noticed anything queer about ’em. 
But after they put the stuff under fence and 
had got unsaddled it was seen they was 
both gaunted something pitiful, being mere 


then, just as funny cracks 
start about the emaciated ¢or 
these famine victims, it was f 
that the relations of the admirj 
been strained to the limit. 
wasn’t speaking but they 
each other, not even when six { 
That stopped the funny cracks, — 
of them hideous junctures where: 
est puncher in the lot knew h: 
mind his own business. No hur 
marks was passed about how ty 
fleshed defectives could go out w 
doughnuts in the known world 
back nothing but bone and grist] 
nuts was not named in their pres 
there was plenty of buzzing be 
backs and bets was now made th 
ruckus would be pulled the mi 
got the roses back to their wan che 
Tyler offered even money, with 
that guns would be used. Ite 
that serious. 
At the supper table that nigh 
sufferers set as far as they could 
other, and cramped the table { 
ining fierce by eating fast and ke 
The Chink took his life in his ha 
start by asking them how they 
the doughnuts, but they only hac 
him once. He’s been around 
long enough to know when he’s ¢ 
They would of et longer if it h 
that the other hands, getting th 
would of left ’em alone together ¢ 
table. After supper Oliver went 
Fresno turned in down at the b 
It looked like the separation was| 
The next morning I get it. I 
Oliver, looking like he’s lasted : 
hard winter on a bum range. Hi 
remember the document of pari 
had drawed up, and I say I do, ¢ 
he wants me now to undraw it) 


Fresno, him being the last man. 
tie to in any enterprise involvyin} 
hundreds of thousands of dollarsie 


vindictive. Still, he has someth¢ 
out of the business, so give tl 
due, and how about undrawing} 
ment on a fair-and-square basis, | 
skunk don’t deserve any such, 

Oliver was still highly emot 
tried to divert him. I says he 
and didn’t the doughnuts seem 
ishing. 

“Doughnuts!”’ he says. “ 
they was nourishing; but ow’ 
crazy Fresno freak we lose all | 


merely tasted of sagebrush. | 
kind of creature I been involyec 
when he knew the doughnuts ¥ 
fair, what does he do but lose ax 
himself and call me a vile e 


will wish they hadn’t been so 
And I’m through. He ain’t 
with me, and I’d like you toa 
mutual belongings.” 


lost, but Oliver clams up. 
“That’s neither here nor q ‘ 
“Suffice to say that if they hadi 
they’d have been fed to tha 
of crow bait he rides around ¢ 
man beings starved to death 
All I want is for him to get 
that’s coming to him and t 
arate ways.” ; 
I dropped the doughnuts an¢ 
glad to arbitrate, but first ] 
know what property there wa 
was to be divided. 
‘All right,’’ says Oliver. 
stand by me. 


ment, and I’ll go over now at 
an itinerary of it.” 

He liked this word ‘‘itineral 
it twice more before he went 0 

Then half an hour later Frej0 
and I get the other side of thek 
figured that he’d be more (al 
Oliver, and he was, indeed. 

a What's all this nonsense 
Oliver?” I says sternly. g 

He easily started in high. 

“T don’t want to say a word 
black-hearted old reprobate, 
“but he’s got less than the 

(Continued on Page »! 
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tinued from Page 102) 
and that was only just enough 
jn out of the funny house for a 


all right,” I says; ‘‘but he 
4 called him names.” 
thy wouldn’t I,” he wants to 
en he wished to see that good 
mine starve to death? You 
|. that finds pleasure in torturing 
/ animals f 
‘tuck, trying to think up some- 
od enough to fit such a monster 
ined enough for a lady to hear. 
» easy,” I says, and passed him 
s. “Go on, roll a cigarette and 
time doing it, and light up and 
¢ slow drags on it and count a 
ad try to tell me what come off. 
| Tell me every little thing. If 
;o umpire between you two fuss 
inust have details.” 
jled him the cigarette and got to 
egular and starts. 
jst night,” he says, “‘we threw 
on Billings Crick and had a 
ber on doughnuts and coffee. 
jall we craved, in spite of the 
jiorists around this joint. And 
et, up comes the little hoss for 
jiand-out, so naturally I passed 
sugar and about three or four, 
4 or six, of these doughnuts, and 
sqere rolling his eyes and chawnk- 
¢wn. But this Oliver breaks out 
den. He’s getting weak-minded. 
baly one crazy package. He says 
(1 hoss on doughnuts when the 
aple and the doughnuts is only 
{last us back without lavishing 
yestock. So I says oh, shucks, 
{a passel of ’em, enough to feed 
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a marching army. He says that no, we 
ain’t, and I say we have too; and I say 
furthermore that my hoss has always been 
accustomed to the same grub I get if it’s 
something he likes, and furthermore he’s 
going to get doughnut for doughnut along 
with me. I says this Oliver knows darned 
well the little hoss would divide with me, 
so what kind of a low-down would I be 
not to divide with him. He says that’s 
neither here nor there, because no matter 
how kind a hoss’ intentions is he never has 
anything to divide that a human would rel- 
ish, so what good does it do me; and I says 
it’s the spirit of the thing that counts in 
this little old world, and all I want to know 
is the spirit there, because it ain’t the 
doughnuts but the principle of the thing 
that I’m thinking of; and if thespirit is there 
all proper, why, any hoss that totes me gets 
as many doughnuts as I get, rain or shine. 
He says I’m not only talking idle words 
but I am trifling with at least one valuable 
life that would make a name for himself in 
the stock-raising pursuit if not starved to 
death by a congenial idiot that tries to 
make more out of a hoss than what God 
intended. So I says is that so and he says 
yes, that’s so; and we went to sleep and 
had breakfast of doughnuts and coffee next 
morning; and the little hoss had his, you 
bet; and this miser starts the same line of 
talk like the night before, and the same 
thing again that night when we threw down 
over by that waterhole back of Horsefly. 
Seemed like he couldn’t think of anything 
else. Only now he lets the devil ride him 
completely and says, anyway, I can’t 
claim to like animals, because look at the 
way I kicked a poor defenseless little bear 
and made it scream with agony, and I said 
it was me he heard screaming with agony 
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on account of not going to bed with my 
boots on. And besides, I tell him, no mat- 
ter how highly I regard this hoss, I anyway 
don’t take him into the parlor where he’lI 
kick the daylights out of an innocent per- 
son he’s crawled into bed with, because in 
animals I know where to draw the line. 
So he looks like he’s been insulted, and at 
last he says that this does settle it, and 
now he’ll have to take measures. And I say 
I bet he won’t take no measures that’ll rob 
my little hoss out of his share of doughnuts, 
which is the same as my share; and he says 
is that so; and I say, yes, that’s so.” 

Fresno was going good by this time and 
I didn’t have to poke him up any more. He 
goes on to say that a good name for one 
that will torture a horse that way is Jack 
the Ripper, because such is his nature. 
Then I get the rest of it. 

“And guess wh<t I find next morning,” 
he says. ‘‘Why, this fiend has took meas- 
ures like he said, and foul measures they 
was. He had the coffee boiling when I woke 
up, and two piles of doughnuts laid out for 
us. And while we was eating, cross-like 
with each other, up comes the little hoss for 
his morning’s morning; and I look around 
for the sack, and don’t see it, and says 
where is it; and this sidewinder scowls sort 
of triumphant and says it’s where I won’t 
find it soon, because he warned me he was 
going to take measures and now he has. 
He says here’s his pile of doughnuts and 
there’s mine, and I can divide my pile with 


a hoss or a polecat or anything I want to, | 
only that’s all I get, because the sack is hid | 


out in the brush where I’ll never find it. 


“That’s old snake-in-the-grass for you! | 


Getting up in the night to hide out this 
grub sack! And calling the little hoss a 
polecat! Of course, I give him half my 
stock, because he’s learned to like his 
doughnuts more’n most folks; but I don’t 


speak to this serpent no more, you bet, | 


except telling him then and there certain 
things I thought about him. 
wasn’t to break camp no more, doing all 
our work from this one. We gathered cattle 
out of the brush all day, and come nightfall 
[ was right famished account of splitting my 
breakfast with the little hoss, and I make 
coffee while this wart hog sneaks out into 
the brush to the grub sack. Of course, he’d 
have to pack it next time we moved, and it 
was then I was going to braid feathers in 
my hair. I was simply going to have my 
half or mebbe two-thirds of the 
whole stock and sleep on ’em for a 
pillow, and I wouldn’t of cared how 
much violence it took to gain pos- 
session, either. 

“Well, I squat there by the little 
fire, waiting and waiting, and think- 
ing this here degenerate must of 
gone miles off to do his hiding, 
when at last he shows up around a 
rocky bulge in the hill. He ain’t 
got no doughnuts for man or beast 
that I can see; and he seems to be 
walking aimless and uncertain; and 
he begins to stand about twenty 
foot away from the fire, looking as 
near thoughtful as an animal like 
him can look. I pay no attention, 


ing for his dessert, and I’m sure 
wanting my own feed. Pretty soon 
the snake draws a long breath and 
comes over and says, like he was 
wanting to let bygones be bygones, 
‘Well, Fres,’ he says, grinning like 
an idiot—‘ Well, Fres, it looks for 
once like the joke is on me.’ But I 
couldn’t see any joke, so I ask him 
what joke, and he says, why, it’s 
the joke of him going out in the 
dark last night to hide out that sack 
of grub, and now not being able to 
find it on account of the brush look- 
ing a different place by daylight. So 
I look him straight in the eye and I 
says I don’t see but what the joke’s 


it’s on him; and furthermore, I tell 


close it ain’t a joke, nohow. In fact, 
it ain’t got none of the makings of 
a joke except to some human cull 


of a madhouse. 


equal terms with me again, saying 
it’s the daylight that throwed him 
off from going straight to this cache, 
and, come dark, in about one hour, 
he’ll lay a straight line for it by trust- 
ing to his instinct. He says he’s 
often marveled at what a instinct 


And we | 


though here’s my little friend wait- | 


on me and a good hossas much as | 


him that after scanning it right | 


that should be put behind the bars | 


“Then he comes closer and grins | 
like a sheep and tries to get on | 
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bor dad and his boy 
AMBLER 


A pal for work or play 


The 


—A\ Christmas gift that lasts, 
and iscertaintobe appreciated. 
Useful the year ‘round. 


Durable As Grandma’s Knitting 


Elastic stitch, of select wool 
in rich heather shades, won- 


derfully comfortable,warm yet 
light, and no bulk. 


Try on a “Rambler” today. 
See the “Klingmade” Dealer 
in your town. 


Booklet showing all models 
on request. 


Two pocket model, . $7.50 
Four pocket model, . 8.50 


KLING BROS. & CO., Inc., Chicago 


Wig 
DurableAs Grandmas Knitting 


e. 
~ enmade 


In the shoppiitg, districts 
where the smart establishments cater to 
men of exclusive taste, there you always 
find Krementz Correct Jewelry for Men. 
Whether it be the jeweler or the haber- 
dasher, the more particular their clientele, 
the more there are who appreciate 
Krementz quality and correctness. 
Collar buttons 25c— $1.50;links $2.00 
—$7.00; full dress sets $7.50— $17.50 


“KREMENTZ:ti.-COssNBWARK. N. J. 


938K $2.50 $4.00 1159K 
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Murphy Univernish 


the “universal” varnish 
in natural wood colors 


All through the house—on floors, stairs, trim, furnt- 
ture—Murphy Univernish works a miracle in reju- 
venation. One coat renews both color and finish. 

But even more remarkable is the way Univernish 
makes things stay new—the way it wears! 

On exteriors, the ravages of rain, snow, sun or cold 
cannot affect it. On interior surfaces, soap and boil- 
ing water and even ammonia won’t turn it white or 
even dull its lustre. 

Your painter will be glad to use it on your impor- 
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tant work. Use it yourself in general varnishing jobs 


around the house. 


Univernish comes in Mahogany, Light, Dark and 
Bog Oak, Walnut and Green. Also in clear varnish for 


surfaces which have not lost color. 
leum. Snaps out colors, makes washing much easier, 
and it preserves the linoleum! 

Ask your dealer for the Univernish color card. 


Murphy Da-cote 


Sor your motor car 


It’s surprising what results you can get in an afternoon with Murphy 
Da-cote Motor Car Enamel. 
marks—they melt away as you paint! Dries overnight. In 24 hours the 
surface is like polished glass. Almost good as new! Da-cote is also fine 
for enamelling porch furniture, baby carriages and a variety of wood 
and metal surfaces—interior or exterior—wonderfully durable. Ask your 
dealer for color card, showing black and white and ten popular colors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 


No skill required. No worry about brush 


Excellent for lino- 
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he’s gifted with for going straight to any- 
thing in the dark, and I mustn’t be sullen 
because our supper was a mite delayed. 
Then he tries to bring up other topics and 


enter into a conversation with me, like he: 


was nervous and not trusting this instinct 


_ of his so much as he let on. But I wasn’t 


going to be on equal terms with him after 
such raw behavior to the little hoss. 

“When it got dark enough for his good 
old instinct to work he starts out again. 
He said, mark his words, he’d have the 
sack there in five minutes. But I only 
says ‘Bah!’ at him, feeling pretty scornful. 
‘Bah!’ jest like that. And he ain’t back in 
five minutes nor in twenty-five, so I go out 
to help him hunt. By this time he’s plenty 
rattled, because his instinct has played him 
false. Seems like he ain’t got an idea where 
this sack is except that it’s kind of between 
a clump of buck brush and a rock that are 
close together. And we was surrounded for 
miles by millions of such identical places. 
We spent the night poking into.a lot of ’em, 
with this nit-wit going back to camp every 
half hour to get the right direction. His 
babbling was something pitiful. And he 
never did find that cache; no, ma’am, them 
doughnuts are still there. We even put the 
little hoss on the trail next morning, think- 
ing he might scent ’em out; but I’d never 
claimed he was more than a hoss; I never 
said he was a bloodhound. 

“So we et nothing but coffee till we get 
in last night, except a skinny old jack rab- 
bit that tasted like fiddle strings. And I 
naturally quit speaking to this person that 
was with me except now and then; if I 
thought of something good he reminded 
me of I’d yell it at him. He got right bitter 
when he’d heard one of these, or mebbe 
two or three. He says I got no complaint, 
because there’s my hoss ready to divide 
with me some of the best grass he ever saw 
at this time of year. He thought that was 
a laughable saying. And here the last night 
when I was plumb starved and perishing, 
and we're a good thirty miles from there, 
what does this human compass do but 
wake me out of a feverish sleep; and he’s 
all excited and babbling that he’s had a 
dream and seen the exact place in this 
dream, and if he was back there now he 
could go to that cache without one false 
step, and ain’t dreams wonderful. Well, at 
that, naturally, I wanted to kill him; but 
I knew it would only cause trouble, so I 
didn’t even call him anything much. Noth- 
ing to make a fuss about. And mebbe I 
ain’t glad to be free of him! Why, say, 
I might ’a’ wrecked my whole future by 
tying up with that foodle-do!”’ 

That seemed to conclude Fresno’s part 
of the entertainment. He went out talking 
frankly to himself about his late partner. 
He was going to get his cat and his plush 
vests and his guitar and bring ’em over 
here. Then later in the day comes Oliver 
again, all puffed out with importance and 
bringing his itinerary of the partnership 
property. He still called it an itinerary and 
it listed everything they owned. And he’s 
still bitter about Fresno calling him epi- 
thets, and so forth, and now I must divide 
their stuff. 

Well, I did some quick but deep think- 
ing. Here was two big, hairy men, both 
past forty, yet acting like a couple of 
twelve-year-olds. They had aggravated 
their natural childishness by too much 
doughnut diet in the first place, and had 
then starved for five days, so no wonder 
they had become sore vexed with each 
other. And looking over Fresno’s itinerary, 
it come to me that I ought to be some kind 
of a Queen Solomon. So I call in Fresno. 
Him and Oliver look over each other’s 
heads and set- down in far corners, and I 
say that if I arbitrate this rumpus they 
must agree to accept my decision with no 


back talk, and they both say they will. 


“Then I ask which is the oldest, | 


says he is; and I tell him then he¥ 
that by rights ought to have the| 
of dividing up this property in a {i 
ner. Fresno is shocked by this faj 
He don’t say a word, but he squirj 
chair with great eloquence, 


off things that’s to be his and 
to be Fresno’s. But you co 
wasn’t going to give himself t 
in no shape nor manner. He f 
good half hour, so many head 
cows, yearlings, and so fort 
hogs, plows, horses, sets of 
reaper, and a wagon they 
from me two years before by b 
one day. Pretty soon he has t 
into two lists and hands ’em | 
says he’s been very conscienti 
body else in the room at that ti 
or human, will ever be able to 
get a square deal. , 
I took the lists, but never 


minds, should allow a few care 
prob’ly spoke in jest, to divid 
and that in my opinion the origi 
cause was too many doughnu 
excess the same as if the eaters 
cripples instead of two of the 
minds that ever promised to show 
cattle business could really be m 
Having touched this spot lightly- 
wasn’t going well with Fresno, b 
set there convinced that Oliver hai 
sluiced him in this division—I to 
lists and says to Oliver, “Now, yc 
you made a fair division, fifty Att 
property,’ and he says his conse) 
ruled on every single item. Sori 
Queen Solomon lands her punch, | 
“You bet no one in this roor 
a complaint coming,” I sa 
“T’m going to make that 
You’ve been conscientious abo 
fair, so you can’t complain, | 
certainly can’t, because now I’m 
give him first choice of these ty 
stuff.” | 


and swept grandly from the roo 
just time to notice that Oliver wi 
to turn pale under his tan while t 
blooming like a flower. » 
So that’s why you noticed som«¢ 
day when you said doughnuts. I 
the first time either one has h 
naughty word for a year. 
Ma Pettengill moistened th 
paper of her last cigarette and rey 
with a sigh of weariness. f 
“But what happened after yo 
room?” 
“Nobody ever found out, 
Kissed and made up, I s’pose. 
they was shut in there for one hot 
room wasn’t wrecked. Mebbe 
aged to give ’em a line on their fool 
The speaker sighed again 2 
heavily on the diminishing cigar 
“You take any genuine, born t 
she remarked, “and the mings | 
forty he begins to act like a 
Though of course in a mix like ¥ 
ing you of women would of sh 
sense.” 2 | 
The cigarette burned down 
tossed into the dying fire. Ma # 
yawned honestly, with almost nd 
of patting it. She recovered fror 
cious convulsion to say that she \ 
out one more day of her punislié 
unknown sins, and, with kindest 
regards, she would now lead anidil 
eight good hours. 4 
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Upson Fiber Tile builds snow- 
white, sanitary walls for bath- 
toom and kitchen. Looks like 
ceramic tile—costs only about 
1/;o0th as much. Upson Fiber 
Tile comes in the oblong pattern 
shown above, and in a square 
pattern suitable for tiling an en- 
tire wall. 
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Why not use Upson Board 
in the first place? 


For the finest home or the modest cottage, it 
builds walls and ceilings of enduring charm 


ERE IS a wall material which 

is really permanent—which is 
neither brittle nor absorbent, and 
which eliminates all nail marks 
and expensive priming. 


Upson Board is a wall material 
that cannot crack or fall. It is stiff 
—strong—ENDURING. It sets 
anew standard of beauty and per- 
manence for walls and ceilings in 
nearly every kind of building, new 
or old. _ 

Upson Board is simply refined lumber 
built up into big, flawless panels that 
your carpenter can nail right to the studs 
or joists of new construction—or over old 


shabby plaster which you know can never 
be satisfactorily repaired. 


It is a proven success, as is evidenced by 
a record of less than one complaint to 
every 4,000,000 feet sold and used. Each 
year the demand has grown until Upson 
Board is known to thousands as the 
nearest-perfect wall and ceiling material. 


Upson Board can be applied without any 
disfiguring nail marks on the surface. The 
Upson Self-Clinching Fastener —a_ pat- 
ented, exclusive Upson creation — holds 
the panel securely from the back, giving 
a smooth, unbroken surface. 


Do not confuse Upson Board with 
other wall-boards. Upson Board is 
different! Not only is it stronger, stiffer, 
and harder, but with the new Super-sur- 
face it is far-and-away the most beautiful 
board. Its processed surface saves sev- 
eral dollars per room in painting cost 
over an untreated board. 


Tue Upson Company, 1120 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Say it over to yourself three times: Up-son—Up-son— Upson Board 


If you plan to build—or even if 
you have but a single ceiling that 
needs repair— let us send you our 
handsome portfolio of Upson- 
ized interiors, finished samples 
of Upson Board, and other 
interesting information. 
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The Future 
of American Business 
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It may be conservatively stated that 
the United States has won back to a posi- 
tion of economic soundness and growing 
prosperity. 


Crops are favorable, there is little un- 
employment,the volumeof manufacturing 
is approaching normal, prices are more 
stable and earnings areimproving. Bank- 
ing conditions are excellent and there are 
no obstacles to the financing of sound 
enterprise. 


Beyond the borders of our country, much 
of the world is yet struggling slowly and 
painfully from the depths of economic 
chaos. 


The business of the United States can- 
not ignore the rest of the world. There is 
the alternative of a modest, insular pros- 
perity foreign to the spirit of progress 
which has made America great, or a full 
recognition of world influence, opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York believes that the future of 
American business will be guided by a 
vision which embraces world conditions 
and needs, and that a real prosperity com- 
mensurate with our strength and genius 
will result. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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EASY MONEY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


““T’m going to show you two boys some- 
thing in the way of betting that you’ll re- 
member for many a day.” 

Again he touched the button, and when 
the attendant appeared said, ‘‘Ask Mr. 
Steiner to please step in here for a minute.” 

When the manager had come Moran 
said, ‘‘Here is forty-four thousand dollars, 
Mr. Steiner, which I want to bet on a horse 
in this race.” 

“That’s quite all right, Mr. Moran,” 
Steiner answered briskly; ‘‘that’s what 
we’re here for—the sky is the limit. I may 
say that we couldn’t run a club like this for 
the benefit of pikers. It wouldn’t pay, and 
we’re not out for our health.” 

“Quite so,’’ Moran remarked. ‘‘But I 
also want to bet a marker on this race.”’ 

“T fancy that would be all right. How 
much, may I ask?”’ 

“A hundred thousand dollars.’ 

Steiner’s nostrils drew in a little as he 
took a deep breath at this announcement. 

“It’s quite a marker,”’ he declared pres- 
ently. ‘‘Not that we haven’t accepted bets 
of the same kind before from well-known 
plungers; but I’m only a manager here, 
and must have some sort of guaranty. It’s 
difficult to collect a betting debt—in fact, 
there is no recourse at law. You would 
have to give me a note indorsed and made 
out as the ratification of a financial trans- 
action. If you will do that I will call up 
headquarters, and if they O. K. it you can 
make the bet, heir 3 that you bet the 
forty-four thousand cash 

“‘T get you,’ Moran said, rubbing a big 
hand over the top of his head. ‘‘ You call 
up headquarters and I think they will ad- 
vise you that I can make good that amount 
if it is lost.’”” He pursed his heavy lips as 
he uttered the word “‘lost,’’ and Hiram real- 
ized that it was simply a sneer. 

While Steiner was out Moran slipped one 
of the note forms from a pigeonhole and 
made out a note payable to the Consoli- 
dated Turf Club, and said, ‘““You two 
gentlemen indorse this, and in about ten 
minutes we will be dividing up on this ta- 
ble some real money.” 

Rowe signed the note. Hiram, pen in 
hand, examined it with slight trepidation. 
It was signed D. W. Moran, Commissioner 
for John Ralston. Hiram inked his name 
on the note. Why throw away a chance 
through weak-heartedness? There on the 
table was forty-four thousand dollars ab- 
solutely the property of Moran, and Moran 
was no man’s fool. He wasn’t going to 
shovel that forty-four thousand dollars 
into the coffers of the club unless he had a 
certainty. It was the chance of a lifetime. 

The door pushed softly open and Steiner 
entered, saying: ‘‘Headquarters advises 
me to accept the marker if it is in legal form 
and you bet the forty-four thousand dollars 
cash. They say that you are’a member in 
good standing; but at this short notice 
they have no way of ascertaining whether 
you could make the amount good should you 
happen to lose it; so I have got to ask you 


can you make this amount good, supposing 
you lose the bet? 
“Certainly I can—twice over.” 


“Well, I will instruct my man to accept 
the marker,” Steiner said, bowing and with- 
drawing. 

“Now, boys,’’ Moran said, ‘‘we don’t 
want to get shut out; we’ll get busy. All 
this money goes down on Mad Hatter. It 
is all arranged. Ralston won the other 
race, and now it’s Hilton’s turn. This 
forty thousand is Ralston’s money, bet on 
Hilton’s horse; the four thousand is mine— 
and yours. The marker is where I cop a 
little nest egg for myself, and you two 
boys have been pretty decent, so there is 
twenty-five thousand to split between you 
when Mad Hatter wins. Not a bad day’s 
work, eh, boys? When I cal] it easy money 
it isn’t easy money; it’s big money, but it 
isn’t easy. A man’s got to have nerve and 
then some; he’s got to have brains and he’s 
got to be honest, or he never gets a chance. 
Now go to it. Rowe, you bet this money, 
but listen to what I tell you. It’s got to 
be bet separate because of the marker; 
it’s got to be put down just so. Go out 
there and bet the forty-four thousand cash 
on Mad Hatter at 2 to 1. When you’ve 
got your ticket hand in the note for the 


| hundred thousand on Mad Hatter, and get 
| a separate ticket. 


Do you understand?” 

““Ye-e-es,’”? Rowe answered, and his 
voice trembled with the excitement of the 
big undertaking. 


“On your way! There’s none t 
time—we mustn’t miss it,” 
manded. ‘You go along with hin 
he added. e 

And the two, gathering up the 
of notes, hurried out. : 

At the wicket there was a que 
men, all betting on the Ralston ¢ 
portly gentleman said excitec 
reached the wicket, ‘I went in 
ten thousand that last race, bt 
where I get even; twenty tho 
Ralston entry, Sir Barton, tos 

A voice from within the in 
said, , Gentlemen, they’re going 
post.” 

This announcement increased 
excitement; his hands were quiver 
the intensity of the gigantic gam 
grabbed the bank notes Hires 
shoved them and the note 
through the wicket, saying in 
husked by excitement, “A hund 
forty-four thousand dollars on 
to win.’ 

“I’m sorry, sir,’’ the man answer 
I’m loaded up; I can’t take any 
Steiner, who was seated just 
ticket writer, said, “Jack, theta 

I’ve O. K. ‘d the note.” 

“But we’re overlaying this om 
man argued. 

“Lay it off,’’ snapped Steir 
grabbed up a telephone himse 
heard him call, first, ‘‘ Atlantic | 
then, “ ae thousand on \ 


it. I’ve laid it all off : 

A pasteboard was chee thr 
wicket, reading, “$288,000 to $1 
Mad Hatter to win.” 

Then the two returned to the lit 
and Rowe handed Moran the tie! 
ing, “Had a little difficulty getti 
rather a stiffish bet, you know.” 

“Hell! You— oh, good heavens 

“What’s wrong?” Rowe asked 

“Wrong! I told you to bet tl 
four thousand separate and get 
for it; to bet the marker separate 
a ticket for that. That’s what’s wr 

There was a lot of confusior 
wicket, Mr. Moran,’”’ Rowe expo 
“and I had trouble getting the b 
at all; guess I got kind of confuse 

Suddenly the big man calmed; he 
“ri guess it’s all right, anyway. MW 
ter’ll win, and they’ve got to pay, 
a lot of money, and I’d just as le; 
that $132,000 cash separate.” 

There was a little hush—a waiti1 
thing of the magnitude of the vent 
possession of Hiram. 

He smacked his thin lips as thou 
tossed off a glass of champagne. T] 
of his palms was like the soft rustle 
hopper wings. By gad, he was livi 

Curiously, all doubts of the re 
vanished. Earlier he had been tens 
the hazard, but here was a mir 
chine. Chance had been mana 
that drove irresistibly, relentlessly ( 
Mad Hatter had won they wou! 
at that table the color of deep ox 
divide up almost half a million—’ 
they would; the obese god, Mo) 
infallible. Hiram’s share would yj 
thousand five hundred dollars; ar! 
come there to spend money, not} 
Indeed life was a complex thing. | 

Through the door lisped the) 
tongue of an electric bell. The 
cocked his ear, and rising from 
said: “‘They’re off! Let’s go outa 
the fun. We'll get it foot for foo) 
Steiner’ll be sitting there beside’ 
erator at the direct wire from the} 

As the three emerged from t 
room a voice was heard drawling:) | 
quarter: Sir Barton first—by thre 
Billy Kelly second; Mad Hatt 
Sennings Park lapped on Mad Hé 
the half: Sir Barton a length; M 
second; Billy Kelly third.” 

Hiram’ s fingers were digging 
breeches on his thighs; clawing! 
bottoms of his trousers were li? 
tesquely above the tops of his | 
arms were shaking, quivering; 
thrust in and out between dry 
his thin nostrils were cleaving 
as if cement were hardening i} 
surface. 


alk lines as though they visual- 
tupendous struggle, as though to 
came the eager pound of hoofs 
‘of miles away. 

man who had bet twenty thou- 
ars on Sir Barton was rolling a 
ween his thumb and fingers until 
trom the pressure. 

arrot, the knight of the chalk 

igh stool, his face craned up to 
, a slim girlish hand smoothing 
plastic hair on his head. Now the 
ted out on the ghastly silence: 
retch ——” Then a soul-racking 
ve for the clickety-click, clickety- 
jJevilish tattoo of the receiver. 
their breath, ceased to breathe. 
it a hand to the wall to steady 
Tis lips were strips of flannel. As 
sed, his eyes were glued on the 
2 of the stolid Moran. They read 
it was the face of a Buddha sit- 
acid content with hands folded 
lap. Hiram quivered as the voice, 
in his ears like the call of a night 
in the forest, again broke the 


e stretch: Mad Hatter by a 
tilly Kelly second—coming fast; 
1 third, and driving.” 

the terrible suspension of exist- 
ven the clattering tongue of the 
astrument had hushed. It was 
and the lava of Vesuvius had in- 
the room, and they stood there 
eings; stood there as though they 
for a thousand years, dead to the 
iram tried to move an arm—he 


otesque the huge mummy that 
Moran looked! The eyes still 
zlassy fish stare they had carried 
glared at Rowe because of the 
1 the bet. 

e telegraph instrument was ham- 
it a wake-up, and the voice was 
“Give you the winner in a min- 
nen: ‘‘Mad Hatter wins—by a 
silly Kelly second; Sir Barton 


wer of Pisa crashed to earth. The 
were in the room, brought out 
th chamber, became drunken on 
of relief. The fat man threw his 
‘oss the room as though he hurled 
took his hat off and fanned his 
‘had gone purple, and muttered: 
| The damn crooks! Sir Barton 
bf Enever again! Never again! 
g 1?? 

led his betting ticket from his 
re it viciously in two, and then 
wo pieces together and shoved 
< in his pocket, crying out, “By 
s not right! Sir Barton third— 
‘2? What’re they givin’ us? Old 
outtin’ one over. I wouldn’t sell 
t for twenty-five thousand.” A 
\ of bravado twisted his thick lips. 
y with his chalk had made a little 
Mad Hatter’s name, a ghostly 
x wound around the letters, and 
2d like an inscription on a monu- 


is heavy voice rumbled: ‘Clay, 
‘Rowe get the kale when the ‘All 
‘es over the wire, and bring it into 
| then we'll tote back to the hotel. 
for today.” 

waggered to the cashier’s wicket 
his chest flat against the opening, 
‘lous sense of importance thrilling 
| At the wicket he put in hours; 
»out three minutes he heard the 
the manager saying, “All right! 
om Mad Hatter.” 

shier glanced diffidently at the 
tam pushed through the wicket, 
vitch at his tie, arranged with de- 
iethod some betting slips on a shelf 
ie wicket, picked up the ticket, 
‘aslip of paper “$288,000” and 
$144,000,” added the figures, and 
ur hundred and thirty-two thou- 
ing—correct?”’ 

3! It was as if Hiram cleared 
of iron filings. 

shier tore the corner off the ticket, 
the safe behind him and stacked 
f Clay three bundles of thousand- 
ls, saying casually, ‘Three hun- 
usand.” Then, “Four hundred 
” From a pile of loose bills the 
ade up the face value of the ticket, 
ing it toward Hiram said, “Four 
and thirty-two thousand dollars.” 
gathered the packets in his hands, 
into the room, and dumped, as if 
‘ tage, the bills of nobility on the 
Wi e. 
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“There it is, Mr. Moran,” he cried, 
standing up to take a deep breath of relief. 
“Four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
dollars!”’ 

Moran shoved his big hand amongst the 
bales, tumbling them here and there as if 
he toyed with poker chips, and said: ‘‘ This 
is the end of a perfect day—you can’t beat 
it. I like my work, and when the thing 
goes right it makes me hungry. There 
ain’t nothing left but a good dinner. We 
won’t bother counting this over, we'll 
straighten out the account and beat it while 
the going’s good. I’ve got to send for that 
note and pay it—I thought Steiner would 
pay it out as cash.” 

This very thought had been in Hiram’s 
mind; his name was on that note. 

““There’s twenty-five thousand of this to 
split between you two boys,’’ Moran was 
adding. 

Hiram rubbed his thin hands together 
aes said, “Mr. Moran, you’re a prince. 

A gentle knock interrupted Hiram’s 
tribute; the door was pushed open and 
Mr. Steiner—calm, placid, the devilishly 
dignified Mr. Steiner—stood before them, 
a paper in his hand. 

““Pardon me, gentlemen,” he said, “I 
have just received from headquarters a 
telephone message stating that Mr. Moran, 
the maker of the note for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, has not that amount to his 
credit with the Consolidated.” 

“That’s right,’’ Moran answered briskly; 
“T haven’t—I didn’t say I had. What I 
stated was that I could make good for the 
amount.” 

‘“How make good—what do you mean, 
sine 

“T meant that I could show a credit at 
the bank for that amount, but now that’s 
unnecessary. Bring the note in and I'll 
pay it from this money right here on the 
table.” 

“That won’t do, Mr. Moran,’ Steiner 
objected. ‘‘ You know the ethics of betting. 
Don’t misunderstand me, gentlemen, I’m 
not putting up a kick; the Consolidated 
doesn’t do business that way; we don’t 
welsh. You’ve won the money fairly, and 
it’s yours—I’m not going to take it away 
from you. But headquarters declares that 
you must prove to us that in case you had 
lost this bet you could have made good. It 
isn’t a question of money at all, for we lose 
nothing; in fact, we made seventeen thou- 
sand dollars on the lay-off.” 

“But I bet forty-four thousand dollars 
in cash, which gives me here one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand dollars—take it 
out of that,’’ Moran objected. 

A patient smile flitted over Steiner’s 
face 

“You don’t get me yet, I see,” he said. 
“This was all one bet, and I simply want 
ycu to make good; and take the money 
away.” 

“What do you want me to do then?” 
Moran asked. 

“Simply this: That you have at the 
First National Bank in Atlantic City by 
twelve o’clock tomorrow a credit of one 
hundred thousand dollars that would cover 
your note,” Steiner answered decisively; 
“just have the manager of the bank assure 
me that you have a credit there for that 
amount; then you can come out and take 
this money away—for it’s yours—and we'll 
all be happy. I’ll give you a receipt and 
lock the money in the safe.”’ 

“‘T don’t see the force of this argument,” 
Moran objected gloomily. ‘‘I’ve got the 
money right here to cash that note. What 
the devil more dogou want?” 

Steiner drooped tiredly into a chair. 

“Let me elucidate,”’ he said. ‘‘Suppose 
you walked into a broker’s office and said 
to him, ‘Buy me a hundred thousand bush- 
els of wheat,’ and gave him a ten-thousand- 
dollar check to cover margin; that day 
wheat aviates; you phone your broker and 
order him to sell and you make a profit of 


three thousand. Next morning you walk | 


into the broker’s office and ask for thirteen 
thousand dollars. Will the breker give it 
to you? Hardly! He’ll say, ‘Your check 
will have to go through the clearing house, 
and when I know that it has made good 
I’ll pay you thirteen thousand dollars.’ 
That’s the case in a nutshell. You’ve sim- 


ply got to prove that you were not playing | 


us with our own money.” 
“You ought to have made this kick be- 
fore you took the note,’’ Moran growled. 
“T took it to oblige you, Mr. Moran; 
there wasn’t time to do anything—you’d 
have missed your play; and I judged that 
you, being a member in good standing in 
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Welsbach Gas Appli- 
ances are leaders in 
the field. Your dealer 
or Gas Company will 
gladly show you No. 
1822, the Welsbach 
Semi-Indirect Light- 
ing Fixture illustrated i : 
above. ‘ 


That Added Warmth— 
Everyone Calls Solid Comfort 


HAT is what Welsbach Gas Heaters will give 

you. Theirs is the modern auxiliary heating ser- 
vice you must have. They call for no effort on your 
part, no carrying of fuel, no troublesome disposal of 
ashes. They are always at your command, instantly 
responsive to your need for warmth. 


Wet 


GAS HEATERS 


“THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


generate hot, intense cones of fire that pour out their 
sun-like, wholesome heat the instant you turn the 
handle of the self-lighter. The copper reflector pre- 
vents absorption of warmth by the back and sides 
and sends it all out into the room. There is no warmth 
lost up the chimney. YOU get the direct benefit of 
every heat unit generated, instantly and steadily. 


For over thirty years the Welsbach Company has 
manufactured gas burners. We have drawn from 
our vast fund of knowledge and put in Wee 
Heaters a burner that produces the greatest 
possible volume of heat from the gas con- 
sumed. We have taken advantage of every 
feature that will help toward heat produc- 
tion, we have used every precaution to 
insure utmost economy. 


Just turn the handle 
of the lighter on the 
Welsbach Heater and 
a spark will ignite the 
gas without use of 
matchesor pilot light. 
This wonderful conve- 
nience is to be found 
only on Welsbach 
Heaters. 


Welsbach Heaters, in the volume and 
quality of the warmth they give, in their 
instantaneous, convenient, reliable service, 
represent the final word in auxiliary heat- 
ing comfort. 


Six heaters, in a size and finish for every need, constitute the Welsbach ~ 
auxiliary heating service. They are priced, east of the Mississippi, from 
$8 to $35. Ask your dealer or the Gas Company to show them to you. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, New Jersey 
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the Consolidated, wouldn’t overplay your 
hand.”’ 

“‘Well,’’ Moran answered, ‘‘give me the 
receipt for the money and J’ll be here at 
noon tomorrow for it.” 

The smooth Mr. Steiner wrote out a re- 
ceipt, handed it to the dour Mr. Moran 
and rubbed his two palms together, a 
benign look of angelic beneficence on his 
face as if he were saying, “‘This hurts me 
more than it does you.” 

Back at the Pall Mall the three men of 
wealth that was still over the garden wall 
talked the new entanglement over. Moran 
had returned to his ferocious arraignment 
of Rowe. 

“I told you, young man,” he said, ‘‘to 
make two separate bets. If you had done 
so I’d have had one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand without a string to it, and would 
have paid that note.” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Moran,’ Rowe an- 
swered. ‘‘I now see what you meant; at 
the time I didn’t think it so vital and got 
mixed.” 

“We'll fix it up,’”” Moran declared. ‘‘T’ll 
work the wires tonight. 1’ll meet you two 
chaps here at 11:30 tomorrow; we’ll go up 
to that shark’s shop, get our money, and 
you two boys will get your share.” 

Moran, when he met the two pursuers of 
easy money next day, drew a telegram from 
his pocket, saying: ‘‘It’s all right, boys. 
I got my friend Judge Kelly on long distance 
last night and explained the situation. I’ve 
just had this wirefrom him. Read it, Rowe.” 
Rowe complied, reading: 


“D. W. Moran, Atlantic City: 

“Continuing our conversation over the 
phone last night, I have wired to the First 
National Bank, Atlantic City, fifty thousand 
credit in your name. I am sorry just at this 
moment not to be able to send you the full 
amount, as I have recently invested most of 
my money in first mortgages and could not 
convert them for at least thirty days. This 
Mr. Rowe of whom you spoke over the phone 
is the son of my most intimate friend. For my 
sake treat him with your kindest consideration. 

“SA. J. KELLY.” 


Hiram scratched his head and wrinkled 
his brows. He was a business man, and 
half a loaf was not a whole loaf by any 
means. He couldn’t understand the look of 
triumphant satisfaction that cast a glamour 
of good humor over the large plastic face of 
the Buddha, Moran. 


” 


“‘Seems this is only the half-mile post, 


Mr. Moran,” and he grinned deprecatingly. 

“Bosh!” and the capitalist pursed his 
lips. ‘‘We’ll go up to the club, show this to 
Steiner, have him phone the bank, and 
he'll realize that I’m a man of substance. 
If I can produce fifty thousand in a few 
hours he can’t figure me as a panhandler, 
can he? Come on, boys.” 

At the club they were shown into the 
little room of tremendous potentiality. 
Almost immediately the suave Mr. Steiner 
appeared, a leather bag in his hand—a long 
bag such as bank messengers use. 

iram was possessed of a grotesque 


“fancy that the bag was not unlike a dachs- 


hund with the legs cut off. . He also 
thought how wondrous like a head waiter 
Steiner was. There was a dignified defer- 
ence; it was an absolute atmosphere— 
his eyes, his face, the fold of his two hands 
as he clapped the palms together; probably 
he had been first a waiter, then a croupier, 
and so on. 


Steiner opened the leather bag, and with © 


smooth celerity took from its maw bale 
after bale of bills, building them into an 
architectural pile with a sweet manipula- 
tion of his fingers that suggested years of 
tuition in the stacking offivory chips. 

“There, gentlemen,” he said, “is your 
money in full, four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand dollars.’’ 

He placed delicately a sheet of paper in 
front of Moran upon which was typed a 
complete account of the transaction. A 
letterhead graced this sheet; lithographed 
on it was the picture of a race track, grand 
stand, even a nose-and-nose finish between 
three horses. The typed matter was the 
work of an expert accountant. The wager, 
the odds, the winnings, the note—every- 
thing was there. 

‘‘Now then, gentlemen,” Steiner chirped 
cheerily, ‘‘that is my part of the contract. 
I’ve no doubt that your part is also O. K.” 

Moran, putting on a bold front, said, 
“Mister Manager, if you call up the First 
National Bank you will find there a credit 
of fifty thousand dollars to the account of 
D. W. Moran.” 

“Fifty thousand? That wouldn’t liqui- 
date the note!” 


’ would—he figured it was a 


December ' 


| 
| 
ai 


Moran’s eyes, much like the 
tiger, grew red with a sullen | 
anger; but he answered, ‘‘ No, it 
if you want your pound. of flesh. 

Hiram saw the handsome aq 
of Steiner, that was of the tone 
blanch a little at this thrust th 
akin to the rapacious Jew of 
Moran was saying: 

“This is Saturday—but a hal ; 
day—and I think I’ve done prett 

“You have,” acquiesced Steiner 
are undoubtedly a man of means, 
cashier in a bank would cash a che, 
hundred thousand dollars drawn 
account that only showed a balatiee 
thousand.” 

As Steiner talked in suave sil 
had been placing the bills back i; 
that was so like a dachshund. 
key in the strong lock on the bag 
“‘T’ll have to turn this money ba ‘ 
defunct funds of the Consolidate 
Club. The club would have had t 
good for the money we laid off if Ma 
had lost.’ 

Clay’s eyes had gone wide; his 
was open. One minute half a mill 
lars was theirs to divide; the n 
it was in the leather bag and a mor, 
had been declared—it was nobel s 

Moran’s heavy face had sti 
sullen lines, much like the harde 
concrete. m 

“Look here, Steiner,” he bellowe: 
me an extension of time. If youd 
pull this damn roof down about yc 
I know you’ve got ’em fixed her 
Moran’s fat finger jerked over hiss 
in the direction of the city; “buti 
Bayne up in Philly he’ll send down: 
arm squad that’ll put you on the bli 
me, Steiner? We’re playing table} 
and I’ve got to have a show-down 
money. These two honest boys’re 
and i they’ ve got to have a squall dil 
me 


F, 


t 


Parttats Steiner felt either the mé 
the plea for decency. 
“How much time do you wa 
Moran?” | 
“Till Thursday noon,’”’ Moran 
“Betting debts are always 
next day—that is, when they’ 
the finger,’ Steiner declared 
call up headquarters and see wi 
say.’ e 
He departed, and with him ¥ 
bag so like adachshund. Presentl; 
returned. 
“The president says that I can | 
till next Thursday noon to meet t 
You can take this statement of 1 


with you.” 
“It’s like this, Mr. Steiner,” Mc 
as they rose to leave: “These twa 


men are in on this bet with me, at] 
no circumstance is this money toe 
out unless the three of us are re 
Getitue 
“T understand,” Steiner answer 
Back at the hotel Moran saic 
owners have got a big stake coil 
them out of this money, and I’vg 
remit pretty quick or get in wrc@ 
them. I’ve won, personally, two I 
thousand dollars on that not 
mine. I’ve got a credit of fifty t) 
dollars now from Judge Kelly. 
you can help out on this bulk cre! 
ness I’ll give you two dollars fi 
dollar of credit you supply. ’m1 
to let that man Steiner hook 
hundred thousand dollars. I 
now. I thought he was too 
placent. If we lost—which he # 


Sir Barton—he would’ve got 
the amount; he knew my job 
more than that.. And as we’ 
springing this quick stuff on 
meaning to compromise by letting 
down the cash bet and let the othe 
Sweeny.” 

“T’ve got thirty-five thousand dl 
Liberty Bonds locked up in a deys 
in a bank in Worcester,’ Rowe } 
“T could slip up to Worcester. 4 
sell or use the bonds to establis 
here of, say, twenty-five thousand 

“Tf you do that,’’ Moran sai 
I can make up the balance, 
home Thursday with a profit of 3 
sand dollars.” 

~The big man raked his bald h 
his heavy fingers. 

“Tf it wasn’t for this cash | b 
Ralston’s money is tied up I could 
to send me twenty-five thou—hi 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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The Very Thing 
To Give for Christmas 
FOLBERTH Automatic Windshield 


Cleaner means sure vision and safe, 
comfortable driving through blurring rain 


or clinging snow. 

The suction of the motor furnishes free 
power to swing the cleaner blade back and 
forth automatically. The windshield is kept 
clear as crystal and both hands are always 
free for emergencies or careful steering 
when roads are wet and treacherous. 

Give it for Christmas and he will have a 
hundred occasions to bless you mentally for 
this most thoughtful and practical gift! 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
like a shot.’’? -He slapped the back of his 
neck heavily. 

‘*What about you, Clay?’’ Rowe said in 
an undertone. ‘‘Could you help the old 
man out? I’d like to finger that fifty thou- 
sand dollars, I can tell you.” 

“Mr. Moran”—Hiram almost jumped 
at the sound of his own voice; curious these 
devilish promptings to act impetuously— 

“Mr. Moran, I fancy I could establish a 
credit for the remaining twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars here in the bank,” he said. 

Moran held out his big paw; apprecia- 
tion, gratitude, softened the pugilistic eyes. 

“Blood will tell!’”? he commented. “I 
knew you was a gentleman soon’s I clapped 
eyes on you. I never made a wrong guess 
in my life about aman; I know’em. You 
two boys can each have fifty thousand 
dollars out of this pool; that’ll leave me 
with one hundred thousand.” 

Rowe also shook hands with Hiram, 
saying softly, “‘Good boy! Here’s where 
we crucify that cuss. I’m going to jump 
a train and toddle up to Worcester.”’ 

“And I’m going to New York,” Clay 
added. ‘‘ThereI can arrange to havea credit 
of twenty-five thou sent on from Toronto.” 

“Remember, gentlemen,’’ Moran inter- 
posed, “in telegrams don’t mention the 
word ‘bet’; it’s illegal; and for ‘money,’ a 
thousand dollars, use the word ‘car.’ If 
you were sending twenty-five thousand 
dollars, for instance, you’d best wire, ‘Ship- 
ping twenty-five cars.’”’ 

Rowe traveled as far as New York with 
Clay, as it was on his way to Worcester. 
The essay for wealth had welded them into 
a brotherhood; Clay was Hiram, and Rowe 
Dick. Of course they smoked Hiram’s 
fine cigars. 

It had come as an inspiration to Clay as 
he shaved Sunday morning that Ross 
Roberts, the broker, was the man to help 
him get twenty-five thousand dollars speed- 
ily from Toronto. And as they’sat at 
lunch Hiram was saying to the tall, athletic 
Roberts, “‘Ross, my dear boy, I’m in a 
deal, with a clean-up of several thousands.” 

“But to pull a man out of bed of a 
Sunday 

= how, Ross, but I’ve got to get all 
set today for action tomorrow. You’ve 
got itanieve wire to your officein Toronto?” 

es 


“Well, I’ve got to have twenty-five thou 
here quick, and I thought I’d get one of 
my people into your office in Toronto to- 
morrow, and I’d be in your office here, and 
that we could do it up right smart. Then 
he could pay the money in there and you 
could give me a check here at once—see?”’ 

“Sure, Hiram; I can do all that. What’s 
the deal—or is it under your hat?” 

Clay had a habit of rubbing his fingers 
upward over his chin, his eyes above the 
finger tips, giving one the impression that 
they peeped over a hedge. He did this now, 
and Roberts said, “Listen, Hiram, though 
I’m a broker, I’m not going to jump in and 
Bae your deal—keep it to yourself.” 

There was a tantalizing smile of self- 
satisfaction on Clay’s lips as the hand came 
down. He was really just dying to tell 
Roberts of the easy money. He rubbed 
his palms together and chuckled. 

“T took a little flutter in R. H.,”’ he said. 

“R.H.? I don’t know that stock. What 
is it—oils?” 

“Race horses, Ross,”’ 
complacently. 

A look of enlightenment spread over the 
broker’s face. 

“T get you, man from the silent places, 
man from the north; and the deal is still 
pending?” 

“Tt is, Ross; therefore the private wire.” 

“Hiram, look me straight in the eye 
while I read your fortune. You met a 
couple of Broadway beach combers; they 
put you on to a good thing; the good thing 
ran out at the turn or the jock threw the 
race; but the horse is in a soft spot Tues- 
day, and you are to bet this twenty-five 
thousand dollars on him and clean up a mil- 
lion, put the wicked bookies on the hog.” 

“T suppose,’’ Hiram drawled, ‘‘that all 
the really clever men are in Broad Street 
and the periwinkles are scattered about 
country towns like Toronto.” 

“Not wishing to flatter myself—but 
have I called the turn?”’ 


Se: pe * he, 


and Hiram nodded 


Decemb or 


“You have not. The horse did: 
out, but won—four of them, and y 
big ‘wad. Yi 

Roberts stared. 

“Tell me about it,’’ he said, | 
horses?” 

“Pitter-Patter de 

# LoS eS Friday?” 

“That’s funny! He was in thes f 
at Pim; I got closed out. Clop 
him, and Bill Chinn plays in the by 
with Clopton. They slide down old: 
cellar door together. When I got 
my office from lunch, Friday, the 
wire on Pitter-Patter from Bill. 
phoned Red Eagan a thousand or 
Patter he wanted to know how] | 
way, wanting to bet them after t 
won. It was then two o’clock a; 
went to the post at 1:45.” ' 

“What are you talking about) 
They didn’t go to the post till 2:15, 
just didn’t want to take your bet.” 

“Nothing doing, Hiram! The 
refuse sucker money in New Y, 
more; and almost any bet is a suck 

“TI know you're wrong, Ross,” 
asserted. 

Ross raised a hand and wid, 
fingers. When the captain of wail 
slipped quietly to the table he sai 
me a Saturday morning’s paper tha: 
a chart of Friday’ s races.’ 

“Now, Hiram,” he said, as he} 
the paper, opened at the sportir! 
across the table, ‘“‘you will see fry 
that the horses went to the post at’ 
at 1:45 and were off at 1:46. Nj 
that little dispute is settled, let’s; 
with what you were going to tell m 

Roberts stared curiously at Cl: 
paper had slid to the floor, and j 
fingers were beating a nervous te 
the tablecloth; his face was the ff 
man far out on the Atlantic with | 
sea on. He had slumped down in u} 
all the jauntiness gone; the coat 
seemed so well cut hung loose ani 
about his shoulders—it was a bad } 

‘‘What’s the matter, Hiram?” { 
asked. 

There was a curious tangent tt 
answer. ‘‘Have you ever read the li 
he asked. 

‘‘T have not.” 

“Well, init Mohammed is alway i 
revelations, and I’ve got one no 
been stung!’ 

“Stung—what do you mean? v 
this got to do with 

“‘ Just this, Ross: We parlayed th 
on four horses, but it was 2:15 whi 
that clubhouse—I looked at my wi 
see it all now. It was a frame-up, 
were running half an hour behir 
betting on horses that had already’ 

Then Hiram rapidly related his: 
ences at the club. 

“TI get it,” Roberts declared. 
would put some mark on that Sip 
carrying the betting odds that wil 
Moran which horse had already w), 
he would get busy. Did they t 

money out of you?” 

“No; Moran wouldn’t let me? 
six hundred dollars in express che 
and I don’t understand that.” 

“I do—it wasn’t enough. It’s ? 
erest game that I’ve ever heard) 
you’d got your twenty-five thous: 
lars down here as security ——” 

“But it was to be deposited in t? 
as credit,” Hiram, objected. 

Roberts laughed. 

“There are only four aces in a PI 
these boys can play five. You 
the green-goods shift worked of ou 
have palmed your money. MW 
lucky. You don’t get your fifty thi 
but you don’t lose your twenty-fi| 
sand. The whole thing was a set-t 
and all; not for you alone, but fort 
arrival who is one of the tribe 0 
minute birth.” 

“T fancy you're right, Ross. 
erend Doctor Gore "i 

“He was the introducer. He m 
been a good actor 

“T believe even the clerk that p! 
that table was in on it.” 

“The evidence points that wi 
you’re devilish lucky.” ; 
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m has been scotched every time 
as lifted. Thus the two political 
save fared badly. 

litical backbone of Germany, 
» has been the Socialist strength. 


4r voted enormous war credits. 
jon frustrated the full develop- 
»trade-unionism because it pre- 
je general Socialist body from 
a solid front. Likewise, it en- 
tain section to fall victims to So- 


¢tions which flew the red flag. 


arth last, at Nuremberg, the Ma- 
cialists and the Independents 


yi puts more than 8,000,000 work- 
aly behind the republican govern- 
also gives the Socialists 180 seats 


1 place in the Cabinet. 
ding of the Socialists means a 
e more than a guaranty of the in- 
| the republican form of govern- 
Est of all, it is a definite setback to 
ym. Until a few months ago the 
eign Office has really been located 
¢ Russian embassy on the Unter 
mn in Berlin. Its function was 
litical, because it was the clearing 
_the Moscow gold expended to 
German proletariat to revolt. 
the German Socialists are united 
vhurled their defy at Moscow, the 
Russian Foreign Office is devoting 
asively to the manufacture of a 
ic life-saver for the wrecked Soviet 
hope. Mr. Tchitcherin spends 
‘ne in Berlin, trying to restore re- 
th alien and exiled corporations 
i interests in Russia and were 
‘when the red day dawned. The 
t Leslie Urquhart for the restora- 
rights of the Asiatic Develop- 
(ipany was concluded just before 
« Germany. All the negotiations 
4: in Berlin. 
«econd place, since the Independ- 
Jists came into existence to com- 
srman militarists, it seems safe to 
\at the Ludendorff faction, which 
the sole remaining militaristic 
il have to postpone indefinitely 
tle for monarchial restoration. 
de absurd to say that all hope of 
an monarchists has fled. 
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2oyalist Movements 


merican, long resident in Berlin, 
me: “Sometime within the next 
years there may be another and 
it to establish a constitutional 
1, but it will only be done to get 
anally out of the militaristic sys- 


€s still a Crown Prince Party, a 
te Crown Prince Party, and a 
! of Bavaria Party in Germany. 
ljabers, however, are trifling com- 
h the strength of the Socialists. 
er than power keeps them alive. 
y, 1t is worth adding that when 
Hohenzollern announced his 
oto marry a second time he killed 
note chance he had to come back. 
éhy’s one best bet lies with Ba- 
Vich is still a hotbed of royalist 
4 the center of a strong agitation 
( with Austria and a separation 
Hrepublican government of which 
head. The Bavarian monarch- 
anized a political party with 
n of restoring the Wittelsbach 
ch is the ancient and heredi- 
ouse of Bavaria, and which 
three kings and many mar- 
Old Germany. Bavaria, like 

ection of Germany, is a para- 

It has also been the hub of a 
dthirsty communistic faction. 
‘the Munich communists had 
ized and most efficient mur- 
found anywhere. 
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Thirdly, having brought about the so- 
cialization of industry and introduced the 
eight-hour day, the Socialists are now in a 
better position than ever before to realize 
whatever additional social ideals they may 
have. It is doubtful if they will go to 
the extreme of taking over the machinery 
of production. Already—through factory 
councils—the conduct of plants has been 
taken out of the hands of the owners. Most 
of the German toilers with whom I talked 
prefer to work for Stinnes, Thyssen or any 
of the other big industrialists and let them 
worry about orders and raw materials. 
State supervision of output also carries 
with it the menace of unemployment, and 
the Socialists do not want to take a chance 
on that. 

The labor element has proved its strength 
on more than one occasion. Not only did 
it put the Kapp Putch completely out of 
business but when Rathenau was killed it 
ordered a twenty-four-hour cessation of all 
work as a rebuke to the reactionaries who 
instigated the deed. Moreover, it is no 
secret that if the French had invaded the 
Ruhr a general strike would have been 
called. Hence it is obvious that, whatever 
fate may befall the mark and the markers, 
the German Republic, as such, is likely to 
continue. 


The Real Barometer 


From politics to the people is a logical | 


step. We now reach the real barometer of 
Germany, because, when all is said and 
done, the fate of a nation lies in the hands 
of its populace. What are the great mass of 
Germans thinking about, and how do they 
view the future? When I asked a certain 
eminent Berlin publicist these two ques- 
tions his reply was: 

“The German people are not thinking. 
If they did indulge in the luxury of thinking 
they would go mad. For more than a year 
they have been told that matters could not 
possibly become worse, yet they have 
grown worse. The great middle class of 
salaried people, composed of officials, clerks, 
salesmen, pensioners and others of the 
same kind, are in a state of desperation 


that has made them immune to further | 


anxiety. Many members of formerly 
well-to-do families have sold all their be- 
longings and are merely drifting toward an 
uncertain fate.” 

This man really summed up the situation 
so far as the salaried class is concerned. 
Not even in Vienna have I witnessed such 
despair as exists in the big cities of Ger- 
many among the people with fixed incomes. 
The factory worker, for example, has a 
union to fight his battles for wage increase 
and better working conditions. The stenog- 
rapher, the bank clerk, the public official 
and the pensioner have no such mattress 
to fall upon. They are single and isolated 
targets for the ravenous advance in every 
living cost. Even where, under municipal 
decree, their wages are increased according 
to the index figure, the advance is not 
sufficient to bridge the ever-widening gap 
between income and the cost of existence. 
As has happened elsewhere, the rich have 
become poor and the poor rich. 

In the next article I shall try to tell the 
whole story of the human and economic 
aspects of the mark collapse, and shall only 
deal here with those phases which fit into 
the general survey of Germany and give 
some picture of the state of the people. 

Take, for example, the all-important 
item of coal. Where formerly Germany had 
the largest coal reserves of Europe and was 
able to export some 35,000,000 tons of it 
each year, she is now required to import 
1,500,000 tons every month. The result is 
that the price of fuel is already prohibitive 
and getting worse all the time. In less 
than twelve months bituminous coal has 
increased from 1500 to 5500 marks a ton; 
anthracite from 1500 to 6800 marks a ton; 


’ while coke has advanced from 2230 to 7200 


marks a ton. Briquettes, which sold at 
2300 marks a ton in August, 1921, brought 
6200 marks this year. While I was in Ber- 
lin the first chilly spell sent the retail price 
soaring. Coal is no longer sold by the ton 
to the small consumer. It is so valuable 
that it is reckoned in terms of pieces. On 
September twenty-fifth the rate was 400 
marks for fifty small lumps. 
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Germany faces a fuelless winter, with all 
the attendant hardships. The plight of 
apartment-house dwellers in Berlin will 
illustrate what the people are up against. 
Berlin has become a city of flat dwellers. 
Last winter was comparatively mild and 
the mark had not entirely collapsed. A 
little heat was therefore available for ten- 
ants. ‘This year, however, the outlook is 
bleak. After a careful investigation I was 
unable to discover a single apartment house 
in Berlin whose owner had laid in a supply 
of coal. 

The usual procedure now is something 
like this: The landlord calls a meeting of 
his tenants and tells them that on account 
of the high price of coal and the likelihood 
of a further increase it is impossible for him 
to provide steam. He invites the victims, 
therefore, to pool their funds and buy coal 
for their own comfort. Since many of the 
individuals who reside in apartments live 
on salaries, they will probably have to 
spend most of their time at home this win- 
ter, in bed. A merciful dispensation is that 
every well-appointed German downy couch 
is literally one, for it is equipped with at 
least two feather beds. 

A member of the American official fam- 
ily in Berlin had the following experience: 
He lives in a sixteen-apartment house. 
When the first chill blasts of autumn began 
to nip he went to the landlord and asked if 
there would be steam. He got the usual 
reply, that on account of the high price of 
coal there would be no heat this winter, 
but that he could have steam if he bought 
the coal. A new baby had recently arrived 
in his family, so it was important to have 
the house warm. At this juncture his fifteen 
fellow tenants, realizing that the American 
was paid his salary in dollars, called on 
him in a body and asked him to lend them 
the money with which to buy coal. In self- 
defense he advanced 120,000 marks, which 
was only sufficient to buy a month’s sup- 
ply. Such was the situation when I left. 

The same thing is true of most office 
buildings. I called on the correspondent of 
a well-known American newspaper, who 
has two rooms in a building on the Jaeger- 
strasse in Berlin. Although it was only 
September, he wore his overcoat and was 
shivering. I asked him why he did not 
have some steam, whereupon he said, 
“There is not a pound of coal in this build- 
ing, and whatever heat I have this winter 
I will have to generate out of my own 
body, or buy the coal.” 

The one slight antidote to this winter of 
shivers is that the rent hog is still held in 
abeyance. One of the few statutes rigidly 
enforced prevents the landlord from profit- 
eering. In the first year after the Armi- 
stice there was aslight increase in rents. This 
increase held good until last summer, when 
another trivial advance was permitted. 


The Housing Shortage 


Though everybody ordinarily sympa- 
thizes with the tenant, it must be said that 
the German landlord is up against it hard. 
Not only is he prevented from getting an 
increased income in proportion to the 
fall of the mark but he is unable to keep 
his property in anything like decent repair, 
owing to the high cost of building ma- 
terial. More than one apartment-house 
owner has simply turned his establishment 
over to the tenants. 

Like the rest of Europe, Germany has a 
serious housing shortage. Since the begin- 
ning of the war very little building has 
been done both in town and country. Ow- 
ing to the increase of population because 
of the influx of foreigners, especially Rus- 
sians, there has been much overcrowding; 
and by reason of rent control and the ex- 
ploitation of ‘the unhappy landlord the 
average German now only spends about 
2 per cent of his total expenditure for rent, 
as compared to about 18 per cent before 
the war. The surplus, however, is absorbed 
by the relatively greater increases in other 
items of the family budget. Even before 
the war the German worker laid less stress 
on housing than on his food standards, and 
the average flat of this type of individual 
consisted of one room and a kitchen. To- 
day the demand for apartments all over 
Germany so exceeds the supply that in 
many cases two workers’ families are forced 
to share a flat. Last winter only one room 
was heated. It is doubtful if even this 
can be duplicated during the next three 
months. 

The discrepancy between rent and the 
new price of coal is striking. It also dis- 
closes another one of the many vagaries in 


‘years, has a diminishing birth 
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20,000 marks a year for rent, hig 
for this winter aggregated 50,00 
Needless to say, he lives in an aj 
house with steam-heating equipn) 
has been compelled to install sti 


German domestic life. 


are compelled to scratch hard to} 
and clothing. For them the wint¢ 
such a continuous horror that w 
patriotism remains will be wh 
gealed. 

Coal constitutes only one iter 
German schedule of trouble. Our « 
the high cost of living is a eo 
terror. The average price of cor 


eae There are two interesting’ 
One is that immense sugar-beet a) 
converted into potato fields durin; 
and are still growing this necessai| 
The other is that the bulk of thes 
duced is exported to countries like) 
Holland and Switzerland, which }j 
in good money. To add ‘to the se 
natural conditions, the German ty) 
year, with the exception of potey 
all under par. This is especiall} 
grain, which is exactly 20 per ce; 
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So acute is the food situation ti 
I left Germany late in September 
of rationing, which would put | 


tral Einkauf Gesellschaft, whic) 
Central Purchasing Company, al 
was more commonly known durint 
as the Z. E. G. This organization wil 
in 1915 at the instigation of the a 
to prevent profiteering in food. Ii 
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anything like a bare living a 


winter, officials maintain that i 
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recent ruling and go back to W 
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pean progress. f 
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While the average German wrestles with 
vicissitude as a result of the mark smash, 
the big employer capitalizes it to the 
fullest extent. There are two separate and 
distinct values for the mark. One is the 
internal purchasing power, whether for 
material or labor at home, and upon which 
manufacturing costs in Germany depend. 
The other is the exchange. value of the 
mark abroad. Whenever the mark shows 
even temporary stability the tendency of 
these two values is to approach each other. 
This eliminates the export advantage. 

- The fact that these two mark values have 

spread far apart is largely due to the direct 
and indirect subsidies which the German 
Government gives to industry. These 
subsidies cannot go on, and the time will 
inevitably arrive when production will be 
on its own and a costly readjustment must 
ensue. Despite the incessant artificial bol- 
stering up of business and traffic, the Ger- 
man balance sheet is cluttered up with 
deficits. The railway deficit for the finan- 
cial year ending March, 1922, was esti- 
mated to be 35,000,006,000 marks; the 
postal-and-telegraph deficit for the same 
period was 5,000,000,000 marks; while 
the shortage on account of the grain sub- 
sidy was nearly 10,000,000,000 marks. 
With the exception of bread, the govern- 
ment has long ceased to subsidize food 
products. In the effort to put the railroads 
and .other means of communication on a 
self-sustaining basis, freight rates have been 
increased until they are now at sixty-five 
times their prewar level. Germany is ap- 
proaching the same dilemma that now 
confronts Japan, where too much govern- 
ment support brought the country to the 
verge of a panic. It is the usual result of 
purely artificial values. 


Industrial Handicaps 


There are many German manufacturers 
who seriously believe that a real panic— 
not the hysterical flurry such as obtains 
every time the mark collapses—would 
clear the air and, despite the cost, bring 
about something like the much-needed de- 
flation. They maintain that though the 
low mark is good business for the indus- 
trialist, it is a hardship for the merchant 
who must revise his stock prices every day, 
so wild is the fluctuation in currency values. 

A striking light is thrown upon the ef- 
fects of the mark plunging by the bank- 
ruptey records. During 1921 the number 
of failures was 2975, which was exactly 
double the number for the preceding year. 
The casualty roll for 1922 has not been 
prepared, but it will not be pleasant read- 
ing. 

Viewing German industry as a whole, 
you find that it is 60 per cent normal. In 
iron-and-steel production it has reached 
65 per cent of the prewar amount. The 
German textile industry is operating 
8,000,000 spindles out of an approximate 
capacity of 9,500,000. These two activi- 
ties are typical of what is going on every- 
where. The obstacles to output are shortage 
of raw material, fuel and skilled labor. 

Still another handicap to industrial de- 
velopment requires a paragraph all to itself. 
I refer to the shrinkage of credit. While I 
was in Berlin the Reichsbank discount 
rate was shoved up to 8 per cent. This, 
however, is not an index to the real situa- 
tion. Money is not only tight but private 
loans bring all the way from 20 to 50 per 
cent interest. Since my return from Europe 
a New York international banker told me 
that a well-known German firm had of- 
fered his house 85 per cent interest on a 
short-term loan! There are, of course, 
various reasons for these high interest 
rates. One is that the mark fluctuates so 
rapidly that banks are almost unable to 
keep books. Another grows out of the 
fact that banking capital has not been 
increased in proportion to the expanded 
volume of marks. 

In spite of the many advantages that the 
German manufacturer has when he enjoys 
the full benefit of the low mark, German 
export has not grown correspondingly. It 
is estimated that during 1921 Germany 
exported only approximately 40 per cent 
of the total registered in 1913. This year 
it shows some improvement. These fig- 
ures, of course, do not include shipments 
of coal and the immense amounts of fuel, 
building material, dyes and machinery sent 
to France and Belgium as reparations in 
kind. 

This matter of exports brings to mind a 
significant check to sound industrial ex- 
pansion. It is the failure to capitalize the 
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opportunity in Russia, and has resulted 
from a lack of working capital. A year ago 
every industrialist with whom I talked 
based his optimism on the certainty that 
Germany would be the economie regenera- 
tor of the vast Slav domain. This year it 
was a painful subject. 

Wherever you turn in trade you find the 
process of inflation going at full tilt. Con- 
siderable capital has been made by super- 
ficial observers of the immense turnover of 
internal business. No one can deny that 
the gross volume is immense, but the real 
reason for it is that people buy recklessly 
because they attach no value to the cur- 
rency and want to get rid’of it. Such an atti- 
tude aims at the very root of the thrift idea. 

In the attempt to conserve industry the 
German Government has established a 
rigid control of foreign trade through a 
system of import-and-export licenses. Save 
for food, fodder and raw materials, every 
article brought into the country is subject 
to license, which is granted when the article 
is indispensable to industry and can only 
be obtained abroad. The machinery is 
nominally under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Economics, but any question 
of importance must go to the Foreign 
Office, the Ministry of Finance and the 
Economic Council. The latter body is com- 
posed of leading industrialists. This means 
that the importation, let us say, of Amer- 
ican typewriters into Germany is passed 
upon by German typewriter manufac- 
turers. Now you can see why our exports 
to Germany have not realized expectations. 

These drastic restrictions have lately 
been applied to exports as well. The en- 
thusiastic Americans who flocked to Ger- 
many last summer, expecting to buy out 
the whole country with cheap marks 
bought with dollars, got a rude jolt when 
they discovered that no article of value can 
be taken out of Germany without a license 
and that these licenses were not always 
available. 

In connection with the restriction of im- 
ports into Germany is an amusing story. 
The German agent for an American manu- 
facturer of false teeth made an application 
to the Government Commission for Import 
and Export Permits to bring in 5,000,000 
false teeth. In support of the request he 
showed letters from several hundred Ger- 
man dentists who were clamoring for the 
American article. Despite these impressive 
documents in evidence, the import license 


| was refused, whereupon the agent had to 


resort to a previous system of smuggling 
the teeth in through the occupied area. 
They were shipped to Diisseldorf, and then 
packed in suitcases and taken across the 
border. The German customs control is 
more or less of a joke—nearly every official 
has his price—and the long-suffering Ger- 
man mouths eventually received their full 
quota of American molars. 

Amid all the confusion that I have de- 
scribed, it is fortunate for the United 
States that her ambassador to Germany, 
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Alanson B. Houghton, happens » 
dowed with poise and good sense 
ness man of long and successful e 
and a former member of Con 
has brought to a difficult post t 
ties of tact and discretion that wi 
needed. 

In the last analysis all conjail 
the German future must get bac 
arations. Much of the mark disin 
and a considerable part of the 
pression are due to it. So long 
bear of a 132,000,000,000-mark 
looms before them they will be ij 
to their fate. Once the capacity 
fixed, there seems no doubt but t 
thing like stability will begin. 
pacity to pay, as a famous Europe: 
mist put it to me, ‘‘lies somewher. 
one and 132,000,000,000 marks, 
than one well-informed person bel 
it is about 60,000,000,000 gold m; 

The Stinnes-Lubursac agreer 
reparation in kind has pointed tt 
the one constructive solution of 
dle which has paralyzed Europe; 
tive since the Armistice. If this | 
permitted to supersede the distur} 
payments, all that Germany nee! 
her house in order is an internati| 
or a long moratorium, which will e 
to balance her budget. 

On the other eee if the period) 
over cash payments persist, the } 
continue to march towards zero. | 
however, expects such a continge) 
hind all the doubt and despair } 
that ultimate and unshakable by 
any nation which is embodied in 
trained and industrious folk. Thej 
the future is too great to admit of | 
and impotent surrender to cirev| 
Moreover, the necessity for stabil: 
France will probably dictate aeq 
to a reparation policy more in aei 
legitimate capacity and producti 
with revenge. It is not a questio} 
tion or sympathy but of plain, 
self-preservation. | 

The present situation, howeve 
of utter demoralization. The fun, 
difference between good and bac; 
merely the difference between extr; 
and saving. If the German peop 
buying luxuries and saved theii 
Germany would easily be able to 
sonable indemnity in gold, as lux 
purchased outside of the country 
At the moment, however, no Germ’ 
as he fears that his money will bi 
stantly diminishing value. The 
employs it on articles that he e 
dispense with. It is merely part (’ 
tional hysteria. 

To recapitulate, conditions in : 
will probably become worse bef} 
are better; but the situation, a 
perate, is not hopeless. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of; 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with 
The next will be devoted to the mark, 
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IS HE merely winking at the violations of the 
Prohibition law? 
mvestigation shows that 90 per cent of the farmers 


Wior interferes with the successful operation of their farms. 
at are you going to do about the open violation of this 
(i helped to pass? How are you going to fight the gang 
: trying to repeal it? 

» Country Gentleman is running a remarkable series 
va on prohibition, showing just how the slipshod 
ig of this rum question is affecting your pocketbook. 
Hse include a stirring article by our well-known investi- 
IARRY R. O’BRIEN, Is the Farmer Wet? and the 
3s of County Agents the country over entitled Repeal? 
inforce? Yes! 

r. Other articles, including a thought-provoking one by 
[i R. HOWARD, President of the American Farm 
Federation, will follow. 


‘se appear in the next thirteen issues. You can’t 
0 miss them. 


What Makes You 
the Most Money? 


at crop that you can raise will make the most money 


lat enterprise? What management? What method? 

stration on one product or two or three? 

lb Country Gentleman sent an investigator 3200 

sking “dirt” farmers these questions. 

answers are published in a series of articles continuing 

i. the next thirteen issues. 

il information here. Information that may mean the 

ice to you between profit and loss, or between ordinary 
id big profit. 

‘Ivestigators found farmers that were making extraor- 
Successes because they knew what to do. 


he COUNTRY | 
NTLEMAN: 


331 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Find out what they did—in the next 13 issues. 
This is but one of the many phases of the farmers’ businéss 
that will be covered in the next three months. 


STRIKES! The Farmer 
Always Gets Stung 


You bet the farmer always gets stung—no matter who wins. 

But just how? 

Have you figured out all the ways by which you get the 
short end of it whenever the railroad men or the miners or 
anybody else goes on a “‘vacation’’? 

EDWARD HUNGERFORD has. He tells in vigorous 
fashion just how, and suggests a remedy. 

This also comes in the next thirteen issues. 


13 ISSUES FOR 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


For only 25 cents, we will send you the next 13 issues of 
The Country Gentleman, containing these and many other 
important features. 

The Country Gentleman is a practical ‘‘dirt’’ farmers’ 
magazine. It emphasizes the business end of farming. It 
shows you constantly in hundreds of different ways how you 
can make more money out of farming in your section of the 
country. 

40 pages, each week, packed with meaty, sound help. 

Mail this coupon with 25 cents—coin, check, money order 
or stamps—we take the risk. 

Your first issue, mailed promptly, will be worth to you 
more than the whole amount. 

Only a quarter. Mail it now while you are thinking 
about it. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
331 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Here’s my 25 cents. Please send me The Country Gentleman 
for thirteen issues, beginning at once. 
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Saves 
dollars 


Patch your 
TIRE when 
you patch 
the tube. 


The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER is 
made of layers of tested fabric, 
treated with self-vulcanizing rubber 
cement. Patch of soft rubber gum 
is in the center. Just place the 


plaster in the tire, with the gum- 


patch under the hole or break. 
The gum fills the hole. The fabric 
vulcanizes itself to the inside of the 
tire. No trouble from that place 
—ever! You save tires and tubes. 


It’s just as necessary to keep 
VA-CAR SIRE} PEAST ERS sin 
your car as to carry a spare tire. 

Ask your dealer for the VA-CAR TIRE 
PLASTER. If he hasn’t it, send 50c. to 


us for medium size. 


The VA-CAR TIRE ASLE 
As 


Dealers: L 
has become a staple tire necessity. 
your jobber. 


Jobbers: Write for exclusive offer where 
we are not yet represented. 
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Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


STEERO 


Reg U S Pat Off 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Patented Oct 31,1913 


There is not an hour of the day or night 
that STEERO bouillon cubes will not be 
useful to you. , 
For lunch or dinner, hot STEERO 
bouillon is of course delicious. But there 
are many other times when a steaming 
\. hot drink is most welcome. In the 
\. middle of the morning, for afternoon 
tea, or when you come home from 
an entertainment. Hot 


STEERO bouillon takes only 
a moment to prepare. Send 
10 cents for samples and 
sixty-four-page cook 
book. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
291 William St., N. Y. 


Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
Products Co., N. Y. 


“A Cube Makes 


“Simply Add 
Boiling Water 


»» Varese 


Hear a set that uses one 


One single wire 36 inches long, fol- 
ben «lowed all the way by a point con- 
stantly in contact—gives the only 
perfect filament control possible, 
and the infinitesimal adjustment in 
filament current flow essential on 


®) radiofrequency and detector tubes. 


Can be cut in or out at any setting 
Ask your dealer or send $1.75 and dealer’s name. 
Rheostat will be mailed postpaid. 


UNITY MFG. CO., 226 N. Halsted St., Chicago 
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Mfrs. of Special Devices and Parts 
Everyone Guaranteed Perfect 
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TAKING ORGY OUT OF 
ORGANIZATION 


(Continued from Page 20) 


True understanding of cost figures has 
wrought wonders, why not organize and 
endow a cost-research foundation? Why 
not an association to promote export trade, 
another to take care of legislation, another 
to work for adequate tariff protection? 

The get-together spirit is heady stuff. 
One drink invites another. Eventually 
that industry will be so thoroughly organ- 
ized with interlocking associations tlat its 
leading men are busy at least one day a 
week with organization activities, and 
thousands of dollars are spent for dues, ex- 
penses, assessments, subscriptions, enc ow- 
ments. 

But there is a morning after eventually. 
Organization inflates in good times, like 
everything else, and deflates in bad. In 
cutting down expenses, big business con- 
cerns chop off organization dues as an item 
in retrenchment, while smaller concerns 
drop out because they haven’t the money 
to pay them. In prosperity, everybody 
goes along with the crowd, feeling that or- 
ganization is a good thing for the industry 
generally, and dues come to headquarters 
as a matter of routine. In depression, 
members check up last year’s contributions 
against the tangible things the organization 
has done for them. 

One of the difficulties in running an 
association is to make the individual mem- 
ber feel that he is getting something for his 
money. His hundred dollars a year may 
be bringing him indirect benefits, such as 
the promotion of desired legislation. But 
he wants something that he can hold in his 
hand. Therefore, the associations and 
foundations try to give it to him. They 
publish bulletins, make reports and offer 
him technical information, urge him to 
make himself at home in their offices when 
he comes to Chicago, New York, Washing- 


| ton. When times are hard he cannot re- 


member one specific thing the association 


| did for him last year, and therefore sends 


his resignation instead of a check. 


Vast Sums Frittered Away 


Deflation is as good for organization as 
anything else. Revenue shrinks, activities 
are abandoned, stafis of investigators, ex- 
perts and compilers are cut down, some or- 
ganizations go out of existence. Then big 
men in each industry and trade who realize 
the value of organization and team work 
rally to separate and save the necessary 
from the unnecessary. 

Enter the red-headed Westerner. 

‘“‘First thing we did,” says that gentle- 
man, “was to take an inventory of or- 
ganization. Every branch of our industry 
had its association, and every section of 
the country. Nearly every association had 
a big program of activities. Hach activity 
was on the program of maybe half a dozen 
other organizations—and probably being 
neglected at that. The inventory showed 
us what was being done, what neglected, 
what ought to be done and what was un- 
necessary. Then we assigned each associa- 
tion a few definite things to do; in some 
cases only one. That stopped the scattered 
work on a multitude of things. Next year 
we will take another inventory to find out 
what has actually been accomplished. If a 
certain organization fails to show progress 
on its assigned job, that job will be handed 
to another organization that is delivering 
the goods. It won’t take more than a 
couple of years to find out which organiza- 
tions are necessary and which unnecessary. 
Then the latter can be merged with live 
ones, or will simply die for lack of support.”’ 

The difference between the necessary 
and unnecessary organization is very sim- 
ple. One has definite work cut out, and 
is doing it. It was probably formed in an 
emergency. Old Man Trouble came along 
and dumped a problem in the industry’s 
front yard—a problem of prices, costs, 
transportation rates, competition, legisla- 
tion, taxation, wages or what not—a real 
live, threatening emergency that had to be 
tackled to prevent injury to everybody. 
So everybody got together to deal with that 
emergency, and the organization is effective 
because its members are busy on the job 
themselves. 

The unnecessary organization, on the 
other hand, is often formed just to have an 
organization. i 


“See what their association has done for 
those fellows!’’ says the professional or- 
ganizer to people in some unorganized line 
of business, and forms an association which 
may be kept going by a few paid officials 
chiefly for their own benefit. 

Then a big man in business will often 
have his pet organization run by henchmen, 
just as his wife has her pet charity, to 
express his beliefs, promote his policies or 
for personal publicity. Again, the effective 
organization, solving its problem and with 
no other job in sight, may have run to seed. 
Or the effective organization grows so big 
that it is unwieldy. 

Last summer, sitting on the sand at the 
ocean resort where his industry held its 
biggest convention, the red-headed West- 
erner made some interesting estimates. 
There were nearly 5000 men attending that 
convention. Their salaries were figured at 
only $300 a month, ten dollars a day, 
though any number of them are paid 
$15,000 to $50,000 a year. Their time going 
to the convention, attending its meetings 
and going home was figured in with rail- 
road fares and hotel expenses. At the very 
moderate estimate of $300 as each dele- 
gate’s expenses and salary, that convention 
cost $1,500,000, not counting direct ex- 
penses, such as hall rentals, entertainment, 
printing and the like. 


Unwieldy Conventions 


“Take your association’s budget as di- 
rect expense,” he says. ‘‘This particular 
association has $500,000 a year in dues and 
assessments. Multiply that by ten and you 
will have the lowest real cost of your asso- 
ciation. Business concerns pay the other 
nine-tenths in salaries and expenses. If 
they got the whole thing in a bill from 
the association they’d begin to think about 
cutting down the high cost of organization.” 

It is the convention and the committee 
that make organization expensive. They 
are both very popular in the business world, 
because they mean junkets for the dele- 
gate and committeeman, and the boss pays 
the bills. The convention must be taken 
back to the town-meeting idea and the 
committee reformed out of existence. 

Not long ago 10,000 business men at- 
tended a convention in New York City. 
There is no assembling place in New York 
large enough to hold that many people; 
and if there were, a speaker could not be 
heard by them without loud-speaking tele- 
phone equipment. More than one student 
of the high cost of organization remarked 
the coincidence that this particular meeting 
fell in the same week that the champion- 
ship baseball games began. 

“But these big conventions are split up 
into sections that hold separate meetings 
and discuss different interests,” protests 
the believer in organization. 

“Then why hold them all together in the 
same place at the same time?” argues the 
red-headed Westerner. 

The big convention separates those who 
attend it instead of bringing them together. 
It is so big that the average man cannot be 
heard. Only speakers of national and inter- 
national reputation get the floor. The 
average man is overlooked, stepped on, 
squelched and has no opportunity to make 
his views known. The sectional meetings 
might be held nearer home and oftener, at 
moderate expense in time and travel, and 
the national convention could be held once 
in five years. With such a set-up, an asso- 
ciation could work out a five-year program 
instead of holding a monster yearly circus. 
The average man would not only be heard 
but have more opportunities to get ac- 
quainted, which is, after all, the purpose of 
organization and the big value of getting 
together. It often happens that men liv- 
ing in the same town meet each other for 
the first time at a big convention. Far from 
proving that big conventions are beneficial, 
this shows that something is wrong with 
local organization. 

Up in Canada a railroad company is 
building a convention hall. It will cost 
$3,000,000 but held only 300 people. That 
is about the right number for an executive 
working convention. The trend of the 
times is toward gatherings of about that 
size, or smaller. The hall has been cut to 
fit the ideal convention—and, of course, 
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there are also a great many more moderate- 
size conventions than overgrown ones. 
Quite apart from the expense of big meet- 
ings, business men who value organization 
are becoming dissatisfied with monster 
conventions. To give them interest and 
boost the attendance, more and more circus 
attractions seem to be necessary, and the 
more circus the less real convening. If 
the average delegate goes to participate he 
is usually lost in the shuffle. So he goes to 
have a good time, with the outcome that 
for each delegate attending the sessions or 
doing committee work there may be ten or 
twenty seeing the sights. 

Smaller meetings, nearer home, oftener, 
and with well-planned programs, are begin- 
ning to replace the big costly convention. 
The program is especially important. 
Where several hundred delegates simply get 
together in a hall they talk at random, 
bring up irrelevant questions, raise objec- 
tions, pick proposals to pieces, demonstrate 
that things cannot be done. 

A story is told of E. H. Harriman and 
James J. Hill. Mr. Harriman’s organiza- 
tion had designed a standard box car. He 
generously offered the plans to Mr. Hill as 
a gift. To his astonishment, Hill refused 
the present. Harriman was indignant 
until Hill told him why. 

“Your standard ear,’ he said, ‘‘was de- 
signed by master mechanics in conference. 
Each man had his pet axle, journal, draft 
gear or brake. So your car is a composite 
of master mechanics’ hobbies, not a truly 
standardized car evolved to meet condi- 
tions. I’ve got a standard box car that 
weighs 1500 pounds less than yours, costs 
less to build and saves enough on operating 
expense to pay interest on the investment. 
But you bet it wasn’t designed in a con- 
ference!”’ 

A three-day convention is in session 
about 1000 minutes, all told. Figure in 
salaries, railroad fare, hotel bills and other 
indirect expenses, and it costs at least $300 
a minute for every 1000 delegates. Some 
blockhead cannot understand a point that 
is perfectly plain to everybody else—it 
costs six or seven hundred dollars to explain 
and get him seated again, satisfied. An- 
other delegate makes a motion or proposal 
that is out of order—at expense of twelve 
or fifteen hundred dollars in time. Two 
delegates develop personal animosity for 
each other on sight, and during a three-day 
convention their clashes may cost any- 
where from $5000 to $10,000. 


When Every Minute Counts 


A new type of convention that gets re- 
sults has begun to attract attention. A 
corporation calls a convention of its sales 
people, branch managers or dealers who 
handle its product. The company pays all 
expenses, knows what that gathering is 
going to cost per minute and arranges 
beforehand to make every minute count. 

It runs on a time-table. The program is 
laid out to cover definite subjects and ac- 
complish definite things. Speakers are 
assigned subjects and required to write out 
their speeches or papers in advance. The 
chairman knows virtually every word that 
is to be said at the sessions. No time is 
allowed for discussion or questions, which 
eliminates hairsplitting and dunderheaded 
debate. Discussion takes place outside in 
the lobby after the session is over; or if a 
little of it is desirable, the chairman 
assigns in advance certain points to men 
able to bring out the essentials. That sort 
of convention gets somewhere and is worth 
what it costs, because it is constructive, 
educational, inspiring. 

There may be a little circus in it too. 
Lately, such an intercorporation conven- 
tion is frequently enlivened by the staging 
of a play that emphasizes outstanding 
points in salesmanship, merchandising, 
public relations, and the like. Last year 
the general sales manager of an Eastern 
corporation wrote a three-act sales play, 
had it staged by professional actors and 
played at regular theaters in New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans and Vancouver, so 
sales people and merchants from territory 
roundabout could come and see it—an 
ingenious application of the sectional- 
meeting idea. 

The red-headed Westerner is working on 
a scheme that ought to eliminate most of 
the useless discussion and waste motion in 
conventions. People do not know what is 
proper business for a convention and what 
isn’t. So he is making a chart by which any 
question arising in his own industry can be 
classified. 


EVENING POST 


First, there are a lot of questions purely 
individual, for personal decision. What 
sort of necktie a man wears is nobody’s 
business but his own, and it would be 
foolish to bring such a problem before a 
board of directors deciding company prob- 
lems. Yet questions just about as personal 
in character are brought before boards of 
directors every day, and conventions too. 
Next come matters that cannot be decided 
by an individual. Where shall the com- 
pany locate a factory or branch office? 
These must be settled by all the individ- 
uals having authority in a single business 
concern. Still other questions pass beyond 
that stage and must be settled by groups of 
business concerns in the same line—retail 
questions by the retailers and factory ques- 
tions by the manufacturers. The retailers, 
manufacturers and other groups in turn 
must get together to pass upon still other 
questions that affect their whole industry. 
When this chart is finished it will be pos- 
sible to lay upon it almost any problem 
raised in a convention or committee and 
decide who ought to discuss and settle it— 
an individual, a board of directors, the 
retailers’ or manufacturers’ organizations, 
or the local or national association. 


Junketing Committees 


Committees eat up more money than 
conventions. There are more of them. 
They meet oftener and are constantly 
nibbling at the money bags, where the con- 
vention makes one huge meal every year. 
The expense is even more thoroughly con- 
cealed. For after appointing half a dozen 
members to deal with some particular ques- 
tion the association lets them pay their own 
expenses, or the railroad and hotel bills are 
paid by their employers. Committee work 
is popular because meetings can be called 
almost any time and anywhere. If Jones, 
Brown and Smith, belonging to a com- 
mittee, decide that they need a trip, what 
is easier than calling a committee meeting 
at Hot Springs? If they want to drop 
down to New York and see a big football 
game or boat race at the Old Man’s ex- 
pense, the committee meeting is the perfect 
way to do it. Committees are supposed to 
be working for the good of the industry, 
and the Old Man puts his O. K. on the 
expense bills with a feeling of right-doing. 
But some of these days he will begin to 
check results against the cost of the com- 
mittee per minute. 

It is a mighty cheap committee meeting 
that costs less than two or three dollars a 
minute, if all the indirect expenses are hon- 
estly figured in. 

Even so, committees might be worth 
what they cost, says the red-headed 
Westerner, if they did the jobs assigned to 
them. But a committee is not a good busi- 
ness tool. It is usually a discussional 
body. Many a likely proposal is talked to 
death, and even when the committee’s de- 
cision is favorable, and it decides to go 
ahead, it can only make a report. For com- 
mittees in association work are almost 
always investigatory and advisory, and 
have no executive power or machinery for 
acting upon their conclusions. The right 
association set-up, he maintains, is one 
with only a single executive committee, a 
board of directors and a manager to do 
their bidding. 

“Tf I were an autocrat in any industry,” 
says the red-headed Westerner, ‘‘with 
absolute power, the Great I Am, I’d com- 
pel every executive in that business to join 
his proper association. Every engineer 
belongs to his professional association. 
Membership is a rating of his ability, recog- 
nition that he can be intrusted with engi- 
neering projects. Membership in business 
associations, as yet, is voluntary, and 
carries no such rating. But why shouldn’t 
membership in a business association be an 
assurance that a man came up to a certain 
standard of ability, and also a decent level 
of honesty and fair dealing? 

“The cost of organization is enormous. 
Yet it is worth every cent it costs for the 
sake of contacts and acquaintance. Wrong 
things may be discussed in conventions, 
and nothing done about the right things by 
committees. There is junketing and waste. 
Yet it is worth all it costs to bring men to- 
gether to exchange ideas and take broad 
views of their affairs. We are overorganized 
on the wrong lines, but underorganized on 
the right ones. In the benefits of organiza- 
tion we have overlooked its high price. 
Now we are beginning to see that the price 
can be cut by more organization, simpler, 
better.” 
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business in a minor way, such as helping 
to get jobs, and so on, and the President 
was tolerant. He was a good fellow and an 
old friend. And so on. 

Then, one day, this representative tried 
his hand at a little representing that did 
not come within the scope of the presi- 
dential-and good-natured toleration. He 
overplayed his hand. The President sent 
for him. 

“T hear,’’ said the President, “‘that you 
are doing and saying thus and so.”’ There 
was no cordiality in this greeting. It was 
hard-boiled stuff. The man tried to deny 
and justify. ‘Stop it,’”’ said the President. 
“T know you are lying. You get out of 
here, and go down to the station and take 
the first train out of it, and don’t you dare 
to come back here while I am President. 
Not once. Get out!” 

He got out, and he has never been back 
since, and he will not be back, either, be- 
cause he was well convinced that, so far as 
he is concerned, the President is indeed 
hard-boiled. 

Other presumptuous individuals have 
learned. that there are limits to affability 
and toleration. Likewise, certain groups 
of persons, presumptuous, it may be; 
political, no doubt; partisan, as it hap- 
pened, and, there is cause to believe, failing 
to distinguish between an adroit expediency 


| and a continuing policy—seeking to sneak 
_ something across with the aid of the presi- 


dential glad hand, urging a program or a 
plan or a process that did not agree with 
presidential ideas, and thinking that his 
good nature would prevail over his good 
judgment, have gone out from him con- 
vinced that he is not only hard-boiled but 
hard-shelled. A glad hand can be doubled 
into an angry fist. It is not always old- 
home week for the party at the White 
House these days. Sometimes the tenant 
isn’t standing at the doorway with the 


| welcoming smile, and the joyous “Put 


her there.” Oui. Sometimes he is standing 
at the door with the glassy ¢ye and the 
expelling boot. 


Learning to Say ‘‘No”’ 


You see, the natural and temperamental 
desire of the President to be pleasant, 
agreeable, polite, cordial and kindly is not 
a final or invariable reason that he must be 
all these hearty and cheering things con- 
tinually, nor that he will be, especially 
after a couple of years, or almost that, of 
experience as to the tendency of his fellow 
citizens to impose on those attributes and 
try to use them and utilize them for little 
or big schemes of their particular own. It 
doesn’t always follow because a man is 
sympathetic that he is a slob, and a con- 
siderable number of ladies and gentlemen 
who have had that idea have been dis- 
abused of it with emphasis ranging from a 
polite but conclusive ‘‘No”’ to a not par- 
ticularly polite but equally conclusive in- 
vitation to proceed in the most direct 
manner to Lafayette Square and take the 
air where there is a liberal but in the cir- 
cumstances not particularly sustaining 
quantity to be obtained. 

The fact of it is that the Hon. W. G. 
Harding, of Marion, Ohio, placarded far 
and wide as the soul of amenability and the 
syncretizer of all political discordances and 


| divergences, has displayed and does now, 


on occasion, display a tendency to do what 
he wants to do rather than what he is 
wanted to do that is discouraging and dis- 
concerting to various designing gentlemen 
who figured that courtesy and considera- 
tion, cordiality and a pleasant smile make 
the possessor thereof an easy mark. It has 
been impressed on these and sundry others 
that there are times when the President 
isn’t so durned simpatico as he might be 
upon occasion, and that though he undeni- 
ably and regularly is G-O-P-ish in his ten- 
dencies, demonstrations and decisions, he is 
no bigot; nor is he any boob. 

It is fair to say that any expert analysis 
of the President when he came into office in 
1921, any skillful and understanding sep- 
aration of him into his various political, 
economic and philosophical constituents, 
any careful diagnostic determination of his 
beliefs and the bases of them would have 
set him down as a conservative. There was 
nothing about his politics or his principles 
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think he is going too slowly. Wherefore the 
wise President chooses his own gait, know- 
ing that it will not please those ahead or 
those behind, but taking a chance that it 
will keep reasonably in step with the great 
mass of the people, who are gaited about 
as he is. 

Harding is a medium-gaited man. And 
so are most of his countrymen medium- 
gaited men. He undoubtedly knows his 
own limitations, which, on the one hand, 


| are not so great as many of his critics would 
| have us kelieve, and, on the other, not so few 
| as the sycophantic chorus obsequiously 
' insists. 


The first twenty months of the 
forty-eight he is to have under his 1920 
characteristics 
that have not been useful, and have, also, 
shown some that have been useful, and 
are: Exhibitions of courage—insistence on 


| his own ideas—a stubbornness that has, on 


oecasion, worked to the popular advan- 
tage—a widening of his horizon—a closer 
approximation to the demands of the times 
than he had—a growth from the partisan 
editor and the Old Guard senator towards 
a grasp of the obligations, opportunities 
and powers of his position—an occasional 
demonstration of superiority to partisan- 
ship. 

To go to his favorite exercise and relaxa- 
tion—golf—for an illustration of his prog- 
ress: The President has played the first 
nine holes of his term fairly well, has made 


| a couple of pars, but has been in the rough 
considerably, and has missed a few impor- 


tant putts. However, his form is improv- 
ing, he is keeping his eye on the ball more 
closely, more of his shots are staying on the 
fairway, and he has a good chance to win 
his game in his second nine. 

All of which considerations of the Presi- 
dent concern him as President, as the Hon. 
Warren G. Harding, Chief Executive of the 
nation. It is easy to be detached and im- 
personal and judicial concerning the official 
sides of Presidents—the ordinary run of 
the mill—especially after one has seen a 
considerable number of Presidents come 
and go, watched them bloom and wither, 
stood on the sidelines while they marched 
in, marched around and marched out. And 
there have been Presidents concerning 
whom it has been equally easy to be 
detached and impersonal regarding the hu- 
man side of them—Presidents, indeed, who 
didn’t seem to have any side that was 
obtrusively or even apparently human. It 
is different with Harding. He’s so human 
that there’s no way of being detached and 
impersonal about that phase of him. If 
you know him you probably will like him. 


Instinctive Good Nature 


“I’m getting hard-boiled,’ he says, 
slamming his fist down on his desk; and 
then some old chap comes in and the Presi- 
dent sits him down by the presidential 
desk and listens to the doleful story of his 
life with sympathy and patience, and does 
what he can to help him. The men about 
the White House whose duty it is to fend 
off from the President this vast visitation 
of those with sad verses in their personal 
songs say that the President has listened 
to more mournful tales welling tearfully 
from hearts borne down with grief and woe 
than all other Presidents since the days 
when his Grand Old Party was a Grand 
Young Party. He has the undisputed 
record for giving attentive and sympa- 
thetic ear to more stories of lives, uni- 
fcrmly sad and uniformly told with the 
ardent hope of succor and surcease at his 
kindly hands, than any other President. 
Legions of fellow citizens and fellow citi- 
zenesses have fallen and are falling day by 
day on his compassionate bosom to sob out 
the scenarios of their trials and troubles 
and urge a happy ending for themselves, to 
be provided by the President. 

The outward and visible signs of the 
contacts of a President with the people are 
the daily visitations to the White House by 
all sorts of men and women on all sorts of 
missions. The professional criticism of 
President Harding in these contacts is that 
he is sticky. By professional criticism I 
mean the comment of the cold-eyed young 
men about the White House who look upon 
all visitors as bores, which most of them 
are, and whose cynical attitude towards the 
proletariat is that not one out of a hundred 
of them deserves more than thirty seconds 
of presidential time, which view is not 
without merit. They know the inordinate 
demands upon the President, how his time 
is claimed by important things, and they 
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fail to appreciate why John J..Beegin, of 
Beeginsville, Ohio, or any other Beegin, 
should be allowed to gum up the White 
House works as many Beegins do. 

We used to write stories about how 
President Roosevelt ran the crowd through 
the presidential chute, and all this and that, 
and how President Wilson succinctly 
settled the hash of his visitors with a few 
well-chosen words; and these examples 
have been held up to Harding, but without 
avail. The President is of gregarious tem- 
perament, and not all the examples of the 
expert Roosevelt or the concise Wilson can 
change one whit of it. 

Probably, on his morning way to his 
office he says to himself: ‘‘Now, today, I 
shall hustle them through. Efficiency in 
dealing with the visitors is my watchword 
from now on.” 

And then his old friend Colonel William 
Q. Magusalem comes in, and he has a lot 
of troubles, and it’s all off. The President, 
kindly, courteous and sympathetic, lis- 
tens, and outside the cold-eyed young men 
rage, but to no avail. 


A Sagacious Animal 


A human being, this Harding, with a 
sense of humor. In came a United States 
senator at a time when the Senate was 
lower than usual in esteem in the public 
mind. The presidential dog was about, and 
he sniffed suspiciously at the senatorial 
legs, sniffed and bristled and growled. 

““Warren,”’ said. the senator, ‘‘what the 
devil is the matter with this dog?” 

“Well,” the President answered magis- 
terially, “judging from his actions I think 
he must know you are a member of the 
Senate.” 

Soon after his election there came to him 
a pompous, inflated, pretentious New 
Yorker, who said: “Mister President, I 
come to announce that I shall be willing to 
accept the position of Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. I will accept that post 
at your hands.” 

“That is very gratifying,’ said Hard- 
ing, ‘“‘but I fear that it is my misfortune to 
be unable to avail myself of this generous 
proffer of your services. The fact is that I 
fear there are certain commitments that 
will make it impossible for me to appoint 
you, greatly as I should be honored in so 
doing. However,’ he continued, thinking 
to let down his visitor lightly, after his 
custom, ‘‘I shall take the matter under 
advisement.” 

The visitor strutted out. A week later 
he came again, and said: ‘I have been 
revolving this matter of the ambassador- 
ship over in my mind and feel that if you 
have made commitments I will step aside 
and not embarrass you, provided you will 
reserve the post of Secretary of State 
for me.” 

At that moment it is probable that the 
average President-elect would have sum- 
moned the official chucker-out and had 
this person deposited on the asphalt. Did 
Harding do that? Not at all. He smiled, 
bowed, was most agreeable, and, some 
months after he was inaugurated, gave the 
pompous New Yorker a minor place in one 
of the departments. 

There are people who say the President 
would be a better President if he was not 
so genial and so considerate. They say he 
is imposed upon. It may be so, but there is 
this to be said for the Harding method: It 
certainly makes a hit with the great and 
common people, of whom there are very 
considerable numbers scattered about the 
republic. 

He demonstrates this temperament in 
other ways—as to letters, for example. 
The presidential mail is large. Bushels of 
letters come in from all parts of the 
country—letters that rebuke the President, 
advise him, caution him, instruct him, pat- 
ronize him, condemn him, insult him, praise 
him and have a postscript wanting a 
favor, flatter him and have postscripts 
wanting two favors, warn him, threaten 
him, cajole him and cudgel him—letters 
from sycophants and slanderers, letters 
from friends and foes, letters from reformers 
and reactionaries, letters from ax grinders, 
casuists, uplifters, cranks, fanatics, cult- 
ists, inventors, informers, intriguers and 
insects—letters. 

Communications from writers who are 
surprised, pained, chagrined and humili- 
ated over some act or decision of his, come 
in bales; epistles from writers who are 
enthralled, exalted, transported and sancti- 
fied by some other act or decision of his, 
and call his attention to the merits of the 
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epistolographers in case there are any 
vacancies on the pay roll; screeds that 
begin: ‘I don’t want anything at your 
hands and therefore can be frank” and 
think impudence is frankness; missives 
from sickened souls who observe the quick 
progress to perdition of the Grand Old 
Party unless what they advocate is done, 
and speedily—letters! 

Now there exists at the White House a 
very well devised system of form letters, 
covering about all the ordinary topics that 
are written of by presidential correspond- 
ents, and suitable for the intellects of 
those who write; and satisfactory. These 
form letters are the fruits of many years of 
presidential correspondence, and are passed 
along as part of the White House equip- 
ment by the retiring incumbent and for the 
benefit of the new tenant. Naturally they 
are added to or subtracted from by each 
secretarial force, but the backbone of them 
remains, and they are skillfully used. 
There is no coarse work with duplicated 
copies and writing in the name. When a 
letter is marked by the person who 
handles it ‘‘Form 37” a typist takes that 
form and writes the letter as if it was an 
original letter. A considerable force of 
White House typists peck away at this 
work week in and week out. 

Well, right here in this matter of corre- 
spondence the President again demon- 
strates his difference from the usual White 
House occupant, albeit two of them of late 
years, Roosevelt and Wilson, wrote a good 
many letters themselves. The difference 
between Wilson and Roosevelt, and Hard- 
ing, is this: Wilson and Roosevelt wrote 
letters, and Harding writes replies to let- 
ters; not that a good portion of the Wil- 
sonian and the Rooseveltian correspond- 
ence was not of the reply sort, but that the 
persons to whom the replies were made 
were hand-picked and assorted—personal 
friends and confidants, and so on. 

But take Harding: A letter comes in from 
some person out in Nebraska, say, or Cal- 
ifornia, or New Hampshire, who is gen- 
uinely concerned about something, who 
doesn’t understand why this has been done 
or that, who seeks information and seeks it 
legitimately, who is puzzled or indignant or 
has come to a conclusion based on a wrong 
interpretation or on misinformation. Likely 
as not the President answers that letter 
himself. Likely as not he says: ‘This man 
is all wrong, but he is honest in his position, 
and I’ll straighten him out,” and labori- 
ously and at length, courteously and with 
great tact and pains, the President points 
out to this correspondent, who may be 
a farmer or a business man or a preacher or 
a manufacturer, just where, in the presi- 
dential view, the conclusions the writer 
has reached are not in consonance with the 
facts, and sets forth the facts as they exist. 


Why Grudge Him His Golf? 


“That’s it,’ say his critics. ‘‘He uses a 
lot of time on such nonessentials—seeing 
so many people, and writing letters to 
unknown persons, and so on. That’s un- 
important detail.” 

It all depends on how you look at it. If 
the. President is to be a man who sits in 
seclusion, thinking great thoughts on great 
issues, and appearing only occasionally to 
allow his people to have a look at him and 
hear his transcendent conclusions, it is 
unimportant detail to see as many of his 
countrymen as he can and to write to 
them about things that perplex them; but 
if the President is supposed to be of the 
people as well as over them, and has a 
good sense of politics, which, at the bottom, 
is the basis of all government, then it may 
not be so unimportant as the critics say. 
Furthermore, there are those who think 
that it doesn’t show such a feeble concep- 
tion of the job and the obligations of it as 
it might, to allow Mr. Hughes, say, to 
think out problems that have to do with 
foreign affairs, or to allow Mr. Mellon to 
think out problems relating to finance, and 
pass on them when thought out, with the 
benefit of their thinking, instead of trying 
to do all this thinking himself and using 
Mr. Mellon and Mr. Hughes, say, as the 
mere instrumentalities for administration. 
As I recall the facts, that method of being 
President received no very enthusiastic 
indorsement from the people upon a recent 
electoral occasion. 

Republics are not only notoriously un- 
grateful, but egregiously critical. The 
Presidency is no place for a sensitive per- 
son. It is our pleasing popular pastime to 
alibi our own lack of understanding or 
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information with generalizations that are 
as condemnatory: as they are sweeping; 
especially as regards our public men. And 
as the President is the most public of our 
public men the generalizations about him 
are most sweeping and most numerous. 
Consequently, when a man who is tem- 
peramentally sensitive gets the place he is 
likely to have a tough time of it personally, 
until he becomes indurated. Wherefore 
Mr. Harding had a tough time for a space, 
and he isn’t completely indurated yet. 

He had been in politics too long to let 
stuff like the too-much-Ohio uproar bother 
him much. That was to be expected. He, 
coming from Ohio, and having the oppor- 
tunity, passed along quite a number of 
good jobs and such to the boys back in the 
old home state. Whereupon, when the 
gang began to bear down on him and howl 
that Ohio isn’t the only state in the Union, 
and inquire, pointedly, what was the 
matter with their own old home states that 
a few crumbs shouldn’t fall within the 
borders of those imperial commonwealths, 
and was he President of the U. S. A., in 
toto, or of the State of Ohio exclusively, he 
took it all in good part and widened his 
sphere of distribution; but when the letter 
writers began to weigh in with shrill cries 
of amazement, reprobation and disgust 
that he, President of the United States of 
America, should waste any of his precious 
time on the plutocratic, undemocratic, 
piffing, debasing and demoralizing game 
of golf, which, as was well understood by 
the common people, is the resort of the idle 
rich, the pastime of the multimillionaire, 
and the hall mark of the loafer, the non- 
producer, the loathsome upper classes and 
the robbers of Wall Street, he was worried. 
That got to him. 


The Horse Show Episode 


He must have physical exercise, and 
there was ample precedent for it. Taft 
played something that high respect for his 
office led people to say was golf, and so did 
Wilson, of about the same brand. He, 
Harding, a man of full habit, ecouldn’t stick 
at his desk all day and all night, no matter 
if the commonalty did think he should. 

So, knowing that he couldn’t possibly 
stand the strain without exercise, and 
plenty of it, he cast about for a golf sub- 
stitute, and presently we had pictures of 
the President on horseback—the President 
riding his favorite charger—the favorite 
charger—and so on. 

That idol of the masses, T. Roosevelt, 
rode horseback. Maybe the letter writers 
would lay off that. However, he isn’t much 
of a horseman, nor is he fond of horseback 
riding. So he went back to golf, and deter- 
mined to bear up under the burden of dis- 
approval as best he can. Meantime, the 
horse is in the stable. 

That is, the horse is generally in the 
stable. On one auspicious day it was in 
the ring at the annual Washington Horse 
Show, whereby we come to an illustration 
of the prevailing characteristi of the Presi- 
dent, which is kindliness, the desire to help 
if he can, to push things along. It shows 
everywhere. Look at his photographic 
record, for example. The photographic 
squad, for the picture services, the movie 
news reels, and so on, bases on the White 
House. The President likes the men who 
get the news at the White House, and they 
are a likable lot. Also, the picture men. 
Whereupon he was good-natured and oblig- 
ing with them, and had his picture taken 
six hundred times during the first four 
months of his Administration. It wasn’t 
because he likes to have his picture taken, 
but because he wanted to oblige the picture 
takers. 

But to come back to the horse. The 
Washington Horse Show was about to 
begin. This is a local sporting and social 
event of consequence. Of course its im- 
portance would be enhanced if the Presi- 
dent would attend. Hence a committee 
came to the White House.to invite him. 
The spokesman said his little say—they 
would be highly honored if he would be- 
stow his presence on their show—and all 
that. 

“Sure,” said the President heartily. ‘“‘T’ll 
come. I’ll do more than that. I’ll enter 
my horse and show him.” 


The committee expressed proper senti-’ 


ments of delight over this unexpected par- 
ticipation by the President, and went 
out. When they reached the sidewalk the 
spokesman gathered them around him and 
put to them this excited question: ‘Now, 
what the hell are we going to do?” 
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“What can we do?” was the unillumi- 
nating response. 

'“We’ye got. to do something,’ con- 
tinued, the chairman. ‘I know that horse 
of the President’s, and so do you, and if it 
gets into the ring with the class of horses in 
the saddle events there will be a dozen 
there that will make it look like a New- 
foundland dog. It’s a good enough saddler 
as renee ae go, but it’s no show horse—not 
a-tall.’’ 

“Well?” said the others, aghast over the 
idea of the impending social and sporting 
calamity of having the President sitting in 
the presidential box at the show, and seeing 
his horse not come within a mile of a prize. 

“Got to rig up a class for that horse that 
he will be sure to win in,” said the chairman 
briskly. ‘“‘I’ll figure it, out.” 

So he figured out the class, which was 
this: Saddle Horses Owned by Presidents. 

At first consideration that class would 
seem to make it a cinch for the White 
House horse, because there is only one 
President and he owns but one saddle 
horse, but the work of the committee 
was not so coarse as that. They showed 
a certain finesse. “‘Presidents’’ the class 
designation said; not “‘Presidents of the 
United States.” That, naturally, made 
other presidents eligible. So the country- 
side was scoured, and a horse was entered 
by the president of a gas company, the 
president of an ice company, a steamship 
company, and by various other presidents, 
the proper care being taken to make sure 
that the horses entered by these presidents 
were not too good—just good enough to 
show. 

Wherefore, after a close season of judg- 


ing, and much deliberation, against: other. 


presidential competition, the horse belong- 
ing to the President of the United States 
was awarded the plate and the blue ribbon, 
a social, official and sporting contretemps 
was saved, and the kindly and helpful im- 
pulse of the President was suitably re- 
warded. 

Still, it is not always so. There was that 
impulse he had to help Harry New, in 
Indiana. That was due to friendship. The 
President likes Harry New, and so do all 
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istration. Still, there he was, a 
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And so it goes. This job of } 
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NCESSES are usually practical people, B ; ]/ i) Z oF} = and religion and choice, she had become utterly an 
t we Americans, whose ideas of princesses IBS /| Hl ce LD we a H ] @ Italian. She betrayed this by her belief that Amer- 
vy 


2 founded rather on fairy tales than on 


ica— commercial America—would respect and desire 


story, allow ourselves to be shocked and ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES D. MITCHELL a prince. And hardly had she reached this conclu- 


noble, 
inself- 
ient, 
} still 
» hand- 
hirty- 
}d—or 
) ctical. 
p just 
4 her 
jaghter 
7. She 
) done 
jvever, 
if still 
is dig- 
: noble. 
one it 
/ pleas- 


just be 

by similar methods. The launching of Raimundo was something of a problem. 
Vuch to recommend him; he was good-looking, gay and sweet-tempered; he 
mother, and was not naughtier than other boys of his age; but he lacked the 
id industry likely to make him successful. It was impossible to consider a 
tofession for him, and even for diplomacy, in which the princess could easily 
im a place, Raimundo was a little too impulsive. And so his mother, 
it, came to the conclusion that a business—a business that would like to 
prince and would need Raimundo’s knowledge of Italians and Italy—would 
nee; and so, of course, she thought of America—her native land. Yes, 
eople remembered the fact, the princess had been born in the United States. 
it as asmall child, her mother having remarried—an Italian—and she had 
; up in Italy thenceforth. By circumstance and environment, by marriage 


sion when she 
met Charlotte 
Haines. 

They met 
quite by acci- 
dent. The prin- 
cess during a 
short stay in 
Venice was visit- 
ing her mother’s 
old friend, the 
Contessa Carini- 
Bio Wee lee 
Carini-Bon pal- 
ace, as all good 
sightseers know, 
is not on the 
Grand Canal, 
buttucked away 
at the junction 
of two of the 
smaller canals. 
It is alate Ren- 
aissance palace, 
built of the 
white granite 
Cn wot ns 
blackest, and it 
is decorated 
Wilt. Wt Ly takes 
heads over the 
arches of the 
windows, and 
contains the 
most beautiful 
tapestries in 
Italy. The prin- 
cess, who since 
the war did not 
commit the ex- 
travagance of 
having her own 
gondola in Ven- 
ice, had walked 
to the palace, 
through many 
narrow streets 
ON Leh tI y 
bridges, and 
under porticos, 
and having 
arrived at the 
side door was 
standing a min- 
ute in conver- 
sation with the 


“Come, I Believe You’re All Right.’’ ‘‘I am,’’ She Answered. ‘“‘Even a Little Bit More Than That”’ concierge — also 


an old friend— 

discussing his son who had been wounded on the Piave, and the curse of motor boats on 
the Grand Canal, and the peculiar habits of the forestiert, and other universal topics, 
when she saw, across the empty courtyard, that a gondola had appeared at the steps. 
It was a magnificent gondola; the two men were in white with blue sashes edged with 
gold fringe; blue ribbons fluttered from their broad-brimmed hats; their oars were 
striped blue and white; and the gondola itself shone with fresh black paint relieved 
here and there by heavy gold. In the front there was a small bouquet of roses and 
daisies in the little brass stand that carried the lamp by night. Out of this, hardly 
touching the proffered arm of the gondolier, stepped a pretty woman, her white draperies 
and pearls contrasting with her smooth dark hair and alert brown eyes. She asked in 
execrable Italian whether it were possible to “‘visitare’’ the pelazzo. The concierge, in 
that liquid beautiful voice which so many Italians of all classes possess, replied that 
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it was utterly impossible—that occasionally, when the 
contessa was not in Venice, certain people bringing letters 
were permitted, but at present the contessa was at home. 

The lady did not understand all of this, and was not at 
her best when crossed in her pursuit of ideal beauty and 
without a language in which to argue the point. She kept 
repeating “Non é possible?”’ and “ Perche?”’ and never 
appearing to understand the answer, until in despair the 
concierge looked pathetically at the princess. Following 
his glance Charlotte, bursting with a sense that she was 
somehow being done out of the rights of an American con- 
noisseur, broke into fluent French. Was it, she asked, really 
impossible to see the tapestries? How could such things 
be? She was told they were the best tapestries in all Italy; 
tapestries were her specialty. She knew herself in tapes- 
tries. 

The princess courteously repeated the concierge’s ex- 
planation; and so these two women, born not two hundred 
miles away from each other in the state of Ohio, stood for 
a few minutes and conversed in Venice in the language of 
the boulevards. Perhaps it was some latent sense of kinship 
that made the princess feel sorry for Charlotte. She told 
her to wait a moment, and went on up to see the contessa. 

When the first greetings were over she explained that 
there was a very pretty young American woman down- 
stairs who was bitterly disappointed at not being able to 
see the tapestries. 

“Good,” said the contessa. “I’m delighted to hear it.” 
She was very old and wrinkled and bright-eyed, and she 
had a habit of flicking the end of her nose with her fore- 
finger. “These Americans—I hear their terrible voices all 
day long in the canals. They have all the money 
in the world and most of the energy, but they 
cannot have everything. They cannot see my 
tapestries.” 

“And that is a pleasure to you?” 

The contessa nodded. ‘‘Certainly. One of the 
few I have left.” 

The princess sighed. ‘‘I am more of an Amer- 
ican than I supposed,” she said. 

The contessa hastened to reassure her: ‘“‘My 
dear Lisa! You! Thereis nothing of it about you.” 

The princess was too remote from her 
native land to resent this reassurance. 

She continued thoughtfully: ‘There 
must be. Iam a little bit kind. Amer- 
icans are, you know. If anyone runs 
for the doctor in the middle of the night 
at a Continental hotel it always turns 
out to be an American. The English 
think they are officious and we Italians 
think they are too stupid to know when 
they are imposed upon, but it isn’t 
either. It’s kindness. The English are 
just, and the French are clear-sighted, 
but Americans are kind. You know I 
can’t bear to think of that young crea- 
ture loving tapestries and not being 
able ever to see yours.”’ 

“My dear child, if you feel like 
that!’’ The contessa touched the bell, 
and when in due time Luigi appeared, 
she gave orders that the lady waiting 
below was to be allowed to see the tap- 
estries in the dining room and the salas. 
“But not in here, Luigi; no matter how 
much she gives you—not in here—and 
let her know that these are much the 
best ones. So, like that we are all sat- 
isfied.” 

An evening or so after this the two 
women met again; this time at a musi- 
cale given by a lady as international as 
the socialist party. Charlotte, still in 
spotless white and pearls, came quickly 
across the room to thank the princess, whom she recognized 
immediately. She said quite the right things about the 
tapestries, about Venice, about Italy; and the princess, 
who was susceptible to praise of the country which had 
become her own, was pleased with Charlotte. 

“One is so starved for beauty in America,’”’ Mrs. Haines 
complained. ‘I’m like a greedy child for it when I come 
here; you can form no idea how terrible New York is.” 
The princess dimly remembered rows of chocolate-colored 
houses—the New York of the early ’90’s. She was ready 
to sympathize with Charlotte. 

“Why don’t you come here and live—such beautiful 
old palaces to be had for nothing—for what Americans 
consider nothing,’’ she suggested. 

Charlotte rolled her large brown eyes. 
but my husband wouldn’t hear of it. 
America. Italy means nothing to him.” 

Lisa was destined to hear more of Charlotte’s husband 
before she took in the fact that he was the president of the 
Haines Heating Corporations. It made a difference. It 
wasn’t that she didn’t really like Charlotte—Lisa would 
never have been nice to her if she hadn’t really liked her; 
but neither would she have been so extremely nice to 


“Tf only I could; 
He actually likes 
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She Continued <o Stare. 


her if Haines had not been at the head of such a hopeful 
company. It was a wonderfully lucky combination of 
circumstances. 

And to no one did it appear more lucky than to Char- 
lotte, to whom the princess seemed so well-bred, so civi- 
lized, so expert and so wise—the living embodiment of all 
that Charlotte herself wished to become. 

And then she knew Venice so wonderfully; she was 
better than any guidebook. She knew of gardens and 
palaces that no one else had heard of. She knew of old 


wellheads and courtyards. A few people went to see the 
Giorgione in the Seminario, but only the princess insisted 
on Charlotte’s seeing the library, with its row of windows 
on the Canal, and its beautiful old books going up to the 
ceiling, and the painted panel that looked like books until, 
sliding it, you found it was the stairway to the gallery—all 
these delights Charlotte owed to her new friend. 

And as the moon grew larger—on the evenings when 
Charlotte wasn’t dining with Americans at the Lido or at 
that delightful new restaurant on the other side of the 
Canal, where you sat in the open air and ate at bare tables 
in such a primitive way—the two women would go out in 
Charlotte’s gondola—sometimes through the labyrinth of 
the little canals, but more often the other way—past 
some tall, empty, ocean-going steamer anchored off the 
steps of the church of the Redentore—out to the Giudecca, 
where they could see the lighthouse at the entrance to the 
port, past a huge dredge which looked in the misty moon- 


light, as Charlotte said, like a dragon with its mouth open; — 


on and on with their two gondoliers, to where fyerything 
was marsh and moonlight. 

The princess had often noticed that Americans in 
Europe explained themselves a good deal. Perhaps citizens 


. good from the bad, the ugly from the beautiful— 


At Last She Said, ‘‘You Mean You Liked Dan?”’ 


- she accepted Charlotte’s invitation. 


- walking the inclosed deck at night, while’ 


Decemb e ; 


of a republic must explain themselves socially; af 
princess does not need explanation. Charlotte 
evenings explained herself. Even as a child, sh 
had been reaching out for beauty—a less sor 
person would have called it culture—when she had 
she had thought only of the romance of it—she} 
very much in love with her husband, ten years 0] 
she, already successful; a dominating nature, te 
thought then that they were out of sympath all 
impersonal aspects of life—art, beauty. It 
for Charlotte to slip into the discussion of her 
lem—the problem of the American husband—go 
virtuous, so successful, but alas, so indifferent t 
arts of living. 

“What are we to do, we American women?” 
wailed. ‘We grow up, we educate ourselves to k 


we fall in love and marry some man to whom | 
closed book; who is sometimes jealous of inte 
cannot share. Sometimes it seems as if we should 
that is best in us in order to be good wives to o 
You Europeans are so lucky—you and your men | 
same tastes and the same interests.” | 
“At least,’’ said the princess politely, “yo 
very generous in allowing you to come abroad 
them. Ours wouldn’t have that for a minute.” | 
Charlotte laughed. “Our men would rather ) 
alone than asked them to go with us. You can’t 
how bored my husband is in Europe. He speaks 
guage but his own, and instead of meeting interestir 
he goes to his nearest office and entirely reorganiz 
The princess had always wanted { 
whether these deserted American hush: 
other love affairs; or, rather, notsom ch 
they had them as whether they wer 
to have them. Here was an excellent | 
nity for finding out. She put her q 
she felt, delicately, but Charlotte was 0} 
a little shocked. . g 
“Oh, no!”’ she said quickly. “ Atle 
doesn’t. Dan isn’t a bit horrid in wi 
tira te 
Lisa felt inclined to disagree with a 
tive. Human, she would have called it! 
same time she felt extremely sympathi 
Charlotte’s situation. She knew howshh 
would have suffered if she had marrie’ 
petent business man who lived in a bret 
front with a long drawing-room like ¢i 
and talked nothing but business at dinit 
inquired whether Mr. Haines was in Wa 
and heard that he was the head of thé 
Heating Corporations. Then making '» 
tended inquiries in her practic 
way, she saw that she had found ¢ 
opening for Raimundo. e 
Before Charlotte left Venice shi 
the princess and her son to pay h 
in New York that winter; she 
warmly. For to be honest Charlt 
in somewhat the same position !f 
to the princess that the princess vs 
gard to Charlotte. The fact thaih 
a princess warmed the young 
liking. 
Lisa did not jump at the inyiti! 
was her duty to accept it, but sh¢ 
eager. a | 
“T haven’t crossed the Atlantis 
was eight years old,’ she said 
how would Mr. Haines feel a 
Italy bores him, wouldn’t 
Italians bore him more?” __ 
“You wouid start with the hail 
being my friends,’’ Charlo 
“but he’d be perfectly civil, and in the end he 
to appreciate you. He’s not a fool, Dan. He’ 
people, if he can only get over his prejudices 
away most of the time. He always goes to 
January to look after his oil wells or somethi 
It was not quite the princess’ idea that ] 
should be away all the time. He must see R 
be charmed by his youth and gayety, wh 
princess, would provide a background of soli 
World standards. She talked the matter 
son—a thin, eagle-nosed boy of twenty. He 
astic at the prospect, but more, his mother fez 
he had fallen in love with Charlotte’s niece, W 
met at the Lido, than because he took 
the Haines Heating Corporations seriously. | 


Yet many times before January came ate 

the night, cold with horror at the idea of a 
an unknown land. She had hardly bee 
twenty years. And even after she had 


playing bridge, she shrank from the undertakin 
(Continued on Page 153) 


dea ae? 
yst indifferently the old-timer 
rican newspaper correspond- 

i {this cablegram through one of the two little win- 
n1e Sala Stampa, the press room of Rome’s central 
» office. His black-circled eyes registered the strain 
d th watch in the little Café Europa on St. Peter’s 
there for forty-eight hours he had sat, drowsing 
43s of Frascati or pretending a game of chess, but 
¢es tense for the get-away in a waiting taxi for 
«long the bank of the Tiber to the Piazza San Sil- 
{flash to the world’s press the death bulletin. 
knew Benedict would not die that night, for 
yssing the Piazza San Pedro he had met Doctor 
i, the papal physician, who had assured him the 
aer’s condition was unchanged. 

diled that telegram twice a day now for three 
id the old-timer. “If the Pope isn’t dead the 
Il kill the message. If he is, then the telegram I 
ad in may be on top of the censor’s pile, and I’ll 
yorld on the news.” 

anot due to the Italian censor’s negligence that 
of America, England, Germany, Switzerland and 
jounced Benedict's death the day before it oc- 
ater investigation indicated that these reports 
j/om Rome in privileged telephone conversations 
us’ secretaries and were given to the press by 
sachés. 

a; the American people are unaware that an effec- 
nrship still exists in all European countries, al- 
minally censorship was abolished after the sign- 
‘ce. In the Balkans the censorship is so thorough 
1/merican journalist doesn’t even attempt to file 


THE 


orelgm Correspondent 


an important press dispatch in a telegraph office in the 
country where the news originated. The telegram is sent 
by courier, usually some American tourist, or, if necessary, 
by a special automobile, to the nearest telegraph office 
across the border in a neighboring country. 

During the war the American newspaper reader grew 
accustomed to discounting his European news to allow for 
the censor’s influence. The wise reader ought to continue 
to take his foreign news appearing in the daily press, with 
a grain of salt. The Armistice did not end press censorship 
for Europe. It simply drove it underground. The ruthless 
wartime censors retired to the back rooms of Europe’s 
secret chancelleries, where they continue to carry on the 
control of what America, as well as Europe, shall read 
about their countries. But now they do it under cover. 


The Radio Eavesdroppers 


HEN you read news from Moscow or from states en- 

gaged in military operations it would be well toremem- 
ber that the item has been flavored to suit the censor’s 
palate. Peace-loving Western Europe finds equally effective 
methods of controlling what you shall read. Varying sys- 
tems of censorship, but all of them successful, make it 
difficult for the foreign correspondents to cable your news- 
paper the truth about Europe. 

American newspapermen in London, Paris, Rome and 
Berlin know that each cable they send is read the samé or 
the following day in the press section of the country’s 
foreign office. Wireless press is even more thoroughly 
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supervised. Even the smallest Euro- 
pean states have radio intercepting sta- 
tions which record all press messages 
sent from the principal wireless towers of Europe. These 
dispatches are filed in the press sections of the local gov- 
ernment and of course objectionable stories are scored 
against the correspondent. The governments may punish 
him, for a message he has long since forgotten, by refusing 
a passport visa when he seeks permission to enter their 
country. 

American correspondents know also that foreign posts 
in newspaper work are few, vacancies infrequent, and that 
thousands of reporters in the United States covet their 
positions. They’ve invested too much in their careers to 
endanger them unnecessarily. Years of study of foreign 
languages and concentration on the intricate economic 
and political fabric of Europe would be wasted were they 
to lose their posts and be compelled to start over again 
in America. 

Many have their families and their homes abroad; con- 
sequently few of them care to risk their jobs. 

Consciously or unconsciously the wish not to displease 
needlessly the government of the country to which, they 
are assigned influences the American foreign correspond- 
ents in writing the news you read. They are the mirrors 
of Europe to America, reflecting the viewpoints of the 
inhabitants and the government of the country in which 
they are stationed. 

There are doubtless blemishes in the mirrors, and these 
frequently cause the American readers to get distorted 
images. The most serious of these blemishes is the con- 
tinuation of press censorship. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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HE sof- 
tened 
English 


countryside, 
smoothed through the 
ages to a rolling green 
carpet, was dotted with 
cricketers whose flan- 
nels flashed white in the 
sun. As I watched them 
from a corridor window 
of our boat train, speeding from Plym- 
outh Harbor toward London town 
in the late hours of a sunlit afternoon, 
I could see in the ruddy glow of the 
faces of cricketers and spectators that 
flush of perfect health which goes only 
with a simple life in the good fresh air, good roast beef 
and good Scotch whisky. 

My expertness at lip reading helped me as our train 
zipped across the undulating fields of Devon. I could 
see the shouts that came from the side lines. 

“Gao it, Igginbottom!”’ 

Our boat train shot past one too ardent fielder just as he 
booted the ball and tripped and fell on his foolish face. 
My lip-reading eyes tried to shut themselves against the 
probabilities of vulgar invective from the side lines. Under 
the same circumstances back home in America the crowd 
instantly would have exploded into expletives. The kind- 
est American comment would have been: “Shoot the 
fathead at dawn!’ It was the boniest of bone-headed 
fielding. If one of Manager John Joseph McGraw’s New 
York Giants had made the same fool error, John Joseph 
would have charged out upon the field, taken the player 
across his knee and severed his spine in one bite, amid 
loud applause from the multitude. But 

“Well troied, "Uggins!’’ cried the side lines kindly. 


How They Copy Belasco 


ONSIDERATELY, I was taking my first rapturous 
views of European soil from the corridor window of the 
train so that the mother of my children could have the entire 
compartment to herself and our tender young. Weskimmed 
toward Exeter across green pastures ablaze with scarlet 
poppies. The ancient, warm-toned walls of the cathedral 
nestled amid far-away foliage. The mossy little cottages 
among clipped hedges told plainly how much English 
home builders are indebted to Dave Belasco. The white 
of the cricketers’ flannels was repeated in the fleecy clouds. 
“It’s a stage setting, mother!” I cried emotionally, 
thrusting my head into our compartment. “It’s Dick 
Burnside at his best, in one of Dick’s big scenic sporting 


A Player Can Wander Onto a Green Field and Play Cricket While 
Imbibing His Dish of Tea and Reading His Times 
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numbers at the New York Hippodrome. 


It isn’t—it can’t be real! It 2? 
“Well, this is real, mate!” blurted 


ae mother. She also spoke emo- 
i mais tionally, or with as much 

~~, emotion as could 

: i break through 
extra “a lips tightly 
safety pins, or holding 


spares. “You come 

in here!’’ Our extremely ‘ 
young daughter lay kicking Pg, 
and struggling across her moth- 
er’s knee. The little one, it seems, was 
impatient to get up and, unpinned and un- 
ashamed, toy with the emergency-stop signal 
overhead. Little Ward, slightly older than his in- 

fant sister, was trying to pull himself up to a sitting 
position on the baggage rack while balancing a bowl of 
pulpy bread and milk. The train shot round a curve with 
the grace of a gull and our son splashed floorward into his 
food. 

“Ts there anything I can do to help you, mother?” 
I asked gently. “Only tell me what to do.” 

“Do?” screamed mother. ‘Put him back on the 
baggage rack so he can fall off again!” 

The more delicate nervous construction of woman does 
not withstand the rigors of travel with the same fortitude 
that is the gift of the stronger, more patient male. Al- 
though I tried 
promptly enough to 
place our little lad up 
on the baggage rack 
as requested, my ef- 
forts were greeted with 
comments anything 
but kind. It is best at 
moments like these to 
withdraw. 

Therefore during 
hours that followed I 
stood alone again at 
the corridor window 
watching all England 
at play throughout the 
beautiful Saturday 
afternoon. The 
sports-loving Briton was afield toa man. I had 
come to England to give two weeks or more to ° 
a study of English life. Systematically I had 
laid my plans to give a certain number of days 
to close study of England’s politics, to be fol- 
lowed by successive days devoted in turn to 
English psychology, art, finance, manners, mari- 
tal relations and, during the last day or two, a thorough 
look into British labor problems and the Irish question. 
It had not occurred to me while planning my campaign 
on the way over that the English, among other things, also 
seemed to be interested in sports. 

Still another day or two, I decided on the train, must be 
added to my visit and given to the study of the English- 
man at play if my record were to be complete. Little did 
I realize then that even in a single game of cricket the 
original players in a match grow to old age during the 
match, wither and die, are succeeded from time to time 
by their sons and grandsons as the old gentlemen drop 
dead on the turf—that the first batsman to advance to 
the wicket in the pride of his youth is still not out when 
merciful death seals his wrinkled old eyelids forever. 

I wasted no time in getting at the fundamentals of the 
Briton’s sports. Even before our boat train had come to a 
halt in Paddington Station I had discovered, partly from 
railway-window observations and partly from glimpses 
into compartments near our own, that in 
the minds of England’s enthusiasts in 
athletics there are three major sports. 

These are, in the order of their impor- 
tance: First, the pastime known as cricket; 
second, the daily and intensive go at the 
personal columns on the front page of the 
jolly old Times; and third, the ancient 
and royal pastime of afternoon tea. 

These three English pastimes are unique 
among national games in that they are so 
closely interrelated that a given player 
can play all three major pastimes simul- 
taneously. I mean to say that a player 
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can wander onto a green field carrying his Ti 
dish of tea and play cricket while imbibing his 
and reading his Times. : 
In their national sport of cricket, therefore, th 
have you baseball-playing American Johnnies ; 
you know. I mean to say that Americans haye 
pastime that requires only part-time attention t 
leading three sports of New York, for instance, 
ball, the evening newspaper and bootlegging— 
receptive. But could even the gifted Heinie (¢ 
say, play a snappy game at third base for the} 
Giants at the so-called Polo Grounds whil 
ously reading Beatrice Fairfax’s stuff 
page and, also simultaneously, sip 


a rest of the opposition regularl 
* against fast ones and pusl 
roughly out past Heinie’ 

ws Not on your John Jo 
Graw he couldn’t! 
a, this basic diffe 

Se, tween cricket 

ball. establ 
—s us go ini 
~ tail of 


The Ball Glances Off Heinie 

Groh’s Bat and the Foul Tip 

Lands in One of the Pavilion 
Balconies 


Before I had so much as glanced at the pr 
the game I had learned—merely by listeni 
coming from the side lines at London’s O 
match between The Gentlemen and The Pla 
English cricket has one hard and fast rule. Thi 
which ordains that cricket is a game played 
each team consisting of eleven Englishmen « 
thirds must have surnames beginning with 
mute. The H is silent, as in Ammersmith 
Enley and the Battle of Astings, but it mus 


The Bashful H in Cricke! 


O SHOW you how strictly the rules co 
Marylebone Cricket Club— autocrat 
national game—insist upon the observan 
Rule X XI, Section A, as I recall it—I need 
you a complete list of the most dazzli 
England during the season recently come to 
Who is the best batsman in all England 
other than good old Jack ’Obbs, who p 
Who is the speediest bowler, the Walter Jo 
Britain, Ireland and the Empire beyond t 
other pride of Surrey, jolly old Bill Itch. — 
have surnames beginning with H. 
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the small but immortal group of best. batters 
of 1922 listed in the first division of the official 
verages just compiled and printed. Who leads? 
af Middlesex, followed by ’Ardinge, of Kent. 
oes one think of instantly when the Oxford Uni- 
seam of 1922 is mentioned? ’Oldsworth and 
if course. Remember the marvelous professional 
Irst. Keep in mind the recent batting records 
ad by ’Ardstaff and ’Olliwell. And, always except- 
_has cricket produced a better bowler than the 
crison? 
he titled cricketers must observe the rule as well 
mmoners. Where in Burke’s Peerage or in the 
iges of the English ’Oo’s ’Oo is there a name that 
rank in cricketing prowess with the inspiring 
roung Lord ’Awke, of the Yorkshire and the All- 
jslevens? No other peer is to be ranked with Lord 
cricketing prominence, unless it be the chief of 
. C. governing body itself, the same being Lord 


t, good old Jack ’Obbs!”’ 
iurty cheer, lads, for ’Edges!”’ 
\sroied, ’Arrison!”’ 
well troied, ’Aywood!”’ 
croied, Bill Itch! Well—croips! The blighter’s 
ysself! Well stumbled, ‘Itch! Well stumbled!”’ 
M. ’Owell, ’Endren, H. ’Owell, Acker, ’ Allows, 
irst division; and lesser but important cricketers 
) terside of Lord’s and the Oval, such as ’Enderson, 
|Qoper, “Awkins, ’Ornblower and ’Umphreys— 
| ames prove that the kindly rules committee of 
. C. originated the rule with a thought not so 
(Bictors and cricket in mind as for the ease and 
{of English spectators’ lending vocal encourage 
eir favorites on the field. 
‘hasten to explain that during a game at Lord’s, 
so aristocratic and genteel London cricket field 
1th, or Middlesex, side of the Thames is called, 
<.ot hear raucous cries like those just quoted. At 
(| His not only mute but is dropped silently. One 
outh by taxicab or underground over or under 
aes to the south, or Surrey, side of the Thames 
€the Oval, home grounds of the Surrey cricketers, 
42 Londoner on the side lines so far forget him- 
shout. 


| The Flower of English Sport 


pass on the side lines at Lord’s wearing one’s top 
‘d one’s morning clothes of somber hue. Above 
. ust hold one’s tongue. Once during the past 
| King, desirous of inserting a touch of gayety 
lemnities, appeared at Lord’s late in the fore- 
ng his other hat and his other pants—the high 
call, of whitish gray trimmed with a broad black 
1 he royal trousers of shepherd’s plaid. One must 
le King dresses. Spectators wearing dark trou- 
1)ack high hats hurriedly yet decorously retired 
| Id and hastened home to get into proper clothes. 
7 I first entered the silences of Lord’s, the 
il match between Oxford and Cambridge was 
2d. The flower of English sporting enthusiasm, 
i shoulder to shoulder and standing four deep 
t: low inner fence inclosing the playing grounds, 


Days and Days. 


One Must Dress as the King Dresses. Spectators Wearing Dark Trousers and Black High Hats Hurriedly 
Yet Decorously Retired From the Field and Hastened Home to Get Into Proper Clothes 


was leaning forward rigidly, hands on handles of walking 
sticks, unsmiling, silent. 

The spectators had been there leaning on their sticks 
for days and days and days and days and days. Instinc- 
tively I removed my hat and stood with bowed head. 
Far down the field a little bybie began to ery. The infant 
was removed. 

As I stood there, almost fearing to raise my eyes and 
gaze at the game, my last memory of America came back 
tome. That last American memory was a shout, coming 
from the Polo Grounds plainly to our east-bound liner, 
twenty-six miles out at sea, in one clear chorus of ‘ Knock 
his block off! Kill the big stiff!” 

It was only by patient and persistent attendance at 
Lord’s during day after day after day of the British Em- 
pire’s greatest university match that at last I was rewarded 
by hearing applause. Every morning I had been journey- 
ing out to Lord’s to see whether the Oxford-Cambridge 
match was still going on or wasn’t. Sure enough, each day 
it still was. Also, the original Cambridge batsman was still 
not out. 

The only change noticeable as the days went on was 
that each day the spectators bent a bit more at the waist 
as they leaned silently on their sticks. I supposed, when 
I first noticed this increased and increasing acuteness of 
the bending of the upper halves of their bodies, that the 
stooping was caused by their growing intentness in the 
game. Instead, I learned upon investigation that the 
steady leaning on walking sticks for days without end 


The Spectators Had Been There Leaning on 
Their Sticks for Days and Days and Days and 


Instinctively I Removed My Hat and Stood With Bowed Head 


was naturally causing the canes to bore deeper and deeper, 
slowly but inevitably, into the soft soil. A really lengthy 
match at Lord’s, especially with an occasional bit of rain 
to moisten the side lines, always means that in time a 
spectator—particularly one badly fitted to a too-short 
cane by an incompetent stick fitter—finds himself on all 
fours. 

This slow but uninterrupted sinking of the ends of sticks 
into the turf delayed the beginning of the applause when 
the big moment finally came. The applause, I learned, 
was to take the form of tapping the tip of one’s stick real 
violently upon the turf. Many were unable to extract 
their sticks from the goo. One wildly excited devil near 
me abandoned his stick with a cry of “Dash it!’’ and 
openly applauded by patting the palms of his chamois 
gloves together. About the same moment, it was said 
later, the venerable Duke of ——— even said aloud, “ Deuced 
well done!’’—an explosion of passion, however, that I 
have only on hearsay. 

No cricketer, so far as I could see, had done a thing to 
deserve all this abandon of ecstasy along the side lines. 
The Cambridge batsman, who had come to bat shortly 
after I first arrived in England, was still merely standing 
there and was still not out. 


A Century of Runs 


E HAD, ll admit, awakened for a moment an instant 

before the crowd began to try to pull walking sticks out 
of the turf. He had knocked a foul ball. It was the dirtiest 
foul I ever saw. The pitched ball was passing behind his 
knees, when suddenly he turned round and deliberately 
clouted a foul past the catcher and into the grand stand. 
The American reader will understand better if he imagines 
the same foul knocked toward the grand stand at the Polo 
Grounds. At the Polo Grounds it would have landed 
among the most desirable seats in the press box back of the 
home plate—I should say between the New York Herald 
seat that DeWolf Hopper has occupied since the days of 
Wang and the Associated Press telegrapher’s chair that 
Wilton Lackaye has been sitting in since 1891. 

The Cambridge batsman had not moved after his dirty 
foul. For a fortnut he hadn’t moved from the spot he had 
selected upon which to spend his summer holidays. Nev- 
ertheless, his foul was greeted by the most polite applause 
Iever heard. As we cricket enthusiasts say, I was stumped. 

I sought information from young Mr. Erbert Bylie, of 
the Dyly Myle. 

“Tsay, Erb,’ I said, “what has the blighter at bat done 
to deserve the bally outburst?”’ 

“Done?”’ cried Erbert Bylie of the London Dyly Myle. 
“Why, ’ell, man, ’e ’as made ’is ’undred! ’E ’as made ’is 
century of runs! One ’undred runs and not out! I mean 
to say, ’e is what you American Johnnies call a ’ummer, 
if you know what I mean.” 

I knew what he meant. He meant, of course, a ’um- 
dinger. I did not bother to correct Erbert. Instead, 
I turned in despair to an intensive study of a copy of the 
M. C. C.’s Official Laws of Cricket which Erbert Bylie 
of the London Dyly Myle kindly had handed to me. 

Again there was not a sound to disturb me in my studies. 
Each spectator, his enthusiasm now spent, once more 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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for the women’s trick-riding and bronco-busting con- 

test at the Calgary rodeo. Old Duke McGuigan, 
who grazed seven thousand-odd head in the Alberta 
foothills and had nickel plumbing and a radio outfit in his 
Ghost Valley ranch house, promptly announced that no 
daughter of his was a-going round grand-standing for a 
bunch of Eastern tourists. 

But Gypsy, who was slender and muscular and well past 
seventeen, explained to the bunkhouse buckaroos that her 
sole surviving parent was sure disappointingly mid- 
Victorian, and under their adoring eyes continued her 
daily setting-up stunts in the big corral. There, with her 
own small and sun-browned hand, she roped and snubbed 
and cross-hobbled a snorting and onion-eyed outlaw 
named Gunboat; and there the admiring horse wranglers 
saw her bed and cinch the battered old saddle on the rock- 
ing back, twist Gunboat’s ear until the outlaw stopped to 
philosophize over the source of that sudden pain, and swing 
lightly up into her seat before the quirt-eater quite under- 
stood what had happened to him. For five, six, seven 
breathless seconds he stood motionless, with daylight 
showing under the rear of his saddle skirt, so tensed 
were the muscles of his startled back. Then, at Gyp- 
sy’s quick rein jerk, he found the hobbles gone from 
his legs and went up in a leap, long and curving, like 
a rocket’s. He blatted as he foreshortened and flung 
his head low, circling right and left as his rider reined 
hard. Then he anteloped and bucked and crow- 
hopped. He went high, with his hind feet drawn for- 
ward almost to the saddle cinch, coming down with 
his forelegs stiffened and his hoofs striking the hard 
earth like hammers. 

The girl, declining to let this pile driving break her 
backbone in two, held back the quirt until Gunboat 
began to turtle and rear. Then on ears and sweating 
flanks the determined small hand gave him the leather 
until the outlaw realized that backing and rearing 
meant punishment unbearable. And before he could 
fall into a set sulk the girl gave him the steel, prod- 
ding him about the corral circle with the final pain 
of the gut hooks on her shoe heels. When he had 
shown his final willingness to respond to rein and 
rowel Gypsy slipped quietly down from his wet back. 
Just as quietly, while he stood there blowing, the 
girl swung up again, and still again down. 

Then, with a triumphant little laugh and a series 
cf movements so unified they seemed one motion, 
she flung off saddle and bridle and tossed them over 
the post. 

“Do I ride in that rodeo, boys?’”’ she demanded as 
she slapped the dust from her open-throated jacket 
of khaki fringed with buckskin. 

“You sure do!”’ chorused her backers along the corral 
bars. 

And upon that day the campaign began. It was a cam- 
paign, subtle and ceaseless and ubiquitous, to break down 
the will of Duke McGuigan, who held out sullenly against 
the most guileful of appeals and turned a deaf ear to the 
most persuasive of expostulations. 

He held out, grim as Gibraltar, until Lem Siddons, his 
head cowman, confronted him with the news that Foothill 
Fanny, 2 woman pothunter from Cheyenne, was coming 
north to skim the cream of the riding prizes from that pan- 
ful of Alberta vaqueros. 

And that brought a scowl to the weathered old face of 
the cattle king. 

“Across the line,’ remarked the guileless Lem, ‘they 
call that Foothill Fanny rib the queen o’ the cowgirls!” 

“Has our kid got a chance?’’ demanded the head of the 
ranch. 

““Wasn’t she just about born in a saddle, that kid?”’ 

“But has she a chance against that Cheyenne hippo- 
dromer?”’ 

‘She kin outride her blindfold!’’ promptly asserted Lem. 

“Will there be more’n riding?’’ asked the man whose will 
was being taken away from him. 

Lem airily acknowledged she might have to do some 
stooping down in the potato race, and maybe thread a 
needle from the saddle as she ambled past the grand 
stand. 

But there was nothing dangerous about those rodeo 
stunts unless the girl got tramped on in the crowd, or 
maybe ate more pop corn than was good for her. 

“Will you boys look after her?”’ inquired the Gibraltar, 
who wasn’t as grim as he pretended. 

“We sure will!’’ shouted Lem, without waiting for 
more. 

And when the good news went abroad there was much 
secret practicing at riding relay strings and schooling 
Tumbleweed and Jailbird to shoulder in while their mis- 
tress rode Roman, There was also much trying out of 
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“Do I Ride in That Rodeo, 
Boys ?’’ She Demanded 


ranch pintos to decide on Gypsy’s mount for the two-mile 
track run, just as there was much sage handing out of 
advice as to what ought to be done when a bucking bronco 
insists on hogging or sunfishing, and how to slip from under 
when a four-footed varmint starts caterpillaring. 

When Gypsy McGuigan, mounted on Hickory Boy, 
rode down in front of the grand stand her pinto was glis- 
tening with a three weeks’ diet of raw eggs, and her own 
face was pale with stage fright. She looked like a child 
beside Foothill Fanny, the imported professional hippo- 
dromer with a layer of make-up on her hard-lipped face and 
a pound or two of silver across her Mexican saddle skirt. 
But the crowd was with the shy-eyed girl in buckskin from 
the first. They rose in a body when Jailbird and Tumble- 
weed swung into the home stretch side by side, with the 
girl’s trim feet planted on the two rocking backs. In riding 
the relay string Foothill Fanny and her trained horses came 
first, though the younger rider got the applause as she 
straightened out her ragged line and swept past the stand 
with Squawherder, her leader, nosing for the tail root of 
the winner’s last pony. In the two-mile open Gypsy 
McGuigan’s Hickory Boy got off to a bad start, with an 
English ex-hunter and the Cheyenne woman ahead. But 
Gypsy lagged and left the two leaders to worry for the 
rail, knowing what Hickory Boy could do when his time 
came. 

It came when the hunt-club lady saw she was outridden 
and dropped from second place. Hickory Boy, humping 
like a hungry black bear, crawled up on Foothill Fanny, 
lost on the turn, overtook her again and romped home 
half a length ahead. 

There was fire in the Cheyenne woman’s eye when it 
came to the roping and trick riding. At this she showed 
herself more expert than the girl from the Ghost Valley 
ranch. But when it came to the bucker and bronco- 
busting tests they were on more even ground, though the 
more experienced professional lost the sympathy of the 
stand when she openly accused Lem Siddons of pouring 
buckshot into the ear of Gypsy’s outlaw. And when 


Gypsy roped and hobbled that outlaw, and s 
cinched and mounted him, and sat tight w 
hopped, and slipped off when he turtled and star-ra 
his feet in the air like a bear fighting bees, and 
seat when he rocketed and sunfished and caterp 
bucked, and grinned a little sheepishly and bley 
the ranch boys as she pirouetted her outlaw di 
band stand and back, there was no longer any. 
the winner. The crowd gave her a cheer thaty 
turn pink, and the home boys ki-yied and 
strange gymnastics along the top rails while tt 
solemnly presented the daughter of Duke McG@i 
the prize of the day, which consisted of three 
dollars in gold from the Calgary Frontier-Day Co 
together with an excursion ticket from the local } 
to New York and back. 
“Beyou a-goin’ to use that ticket to No’ 
inquired Lem Siddons as he rubbed the por 
in the track shed when the stand had ¢ 
“T be!” solemnly asserted Gypsy, with} 
of victory still warm in her bruised and; 
young body. 2 | 
1 ; 
YPSY McGUIGAN made use of her 
New York. But before setting out) 
journey into the unknown East the by} 
young queen of the rodeo had a soul-fil; 
or two in her own foothill territory. Shi 
tures of herself in the Calgary Herald, 
cheered as she rode up to the valley p 
the morning mail, and was pointed out 2: ag 
rity by the cow-town idlers, and from j 
but admiring males even received the 
distance proposals of marriage. a i 
So Gypsy, even before she outfitted at 
son Bay Store for her invasion of the Ei 
to feel that she was a person of importan. 
due thought she even included in her | ae 
- that visit the weathered cowboy hat i 
faded crimson cord laced about its brim, 
khaki riding togs faced with shredded 1 
and the abraded riding shoes with the): 
Mexican spurs at their heels. These, 12 
would all be recognized as the real thing; 1 
was no telling just what might happen in Nev/ 
committee might come and ask her to give exhibiit 
L 
at one of their horse shows. Or some movie 
reading about her exploits in the West, migk 
break down her earlier resolution never to appr 
pictures. And there would be newspaper photr 
of course, the same as there had been at Calr 
the frontier-day celebration, and her old i 


her on the front page and begin to realize t 
as rattle-headed as he’d claimed her to be. 
So the intrepid Gypsy McGuigan, with 
walrus hand bag and her new japanned-tin tr 
riding togs and the foothill-store finery p 
arrived one dark and rainy morning in th 
dreams. No one about her seemed acutely | 
that arrival, although at the suggestion 
traveled Bud Cochrane she had taken the 
write to the biggest of her dream city’s h 
reserve one room and bath for single lady. | 
a tendency to attribute the quietness of her 
to weather conditions, and managed to kee 
lip in fact even when confronted by th 
grandeur of the hotel rotunda which engulfe 
But she found New York somewhat differe 
she had expected. Instead of receiving h 
arms, it saddened her bewildered little o 
with its immensity, with its gigantic une 
blithely grim preoccupation with its own ends. 
to see, as she stared desolately down from 
high window, that she was a nobody i 
city—that she was less than a nobody. 
ered, after her first timorous invasion of 
room, where even the orchestra leader ha 
color scheme, that everything about her, f 
tan shoe tips to her wine-colored turban, 
tally wrong. And when she ventured 
Avenue, on her second day in the city, 
sented the conspiracy of silence with whi 
up that thoroughfare was greeted, just ass 
commiserative smiles of the hydrogenated 
she wandered into a white-sandstone st 
replica of an Italian palazzo and had spa' 
cattle round-up between its burnished co 
Before the end of her third day in the cit 
lonely and a very homesick young woman 
duly tutored by the wiseacres of the ranch 
gers of the unregenerate East and fully re 
knowledge of screen serials that no respectable 


re 


m a of facing the perils of metropolitan night life, 
ed Lotharios accosted the innocent, and 
i) mi iiinaircs emerged from Wall Street to ensnare 
yury. She had taken the bull by the horns, it is 
i ‘all ed once with the floor clerk with whom she 
ily parked her room key, and had been mater- 
ised that the Hippodrome would be a peach of a 
(he to see. The young man at the news stand, 
d bought the pocket map of New York City, 
sompanionably remarked that it was a fine morn- 
dad suggested that she ought to take in Chinatown 
Aquarium before she went West again. But she 
iced the pearls of ranch wisdom that had been 
it to her, and remained namelessly afraid of the 
yhended city that roared about her, and stayed a 
d lin her room, very much as a frightened animal 
{its lair. She missed the banter and noise of the 
lys; she missed the clear high skies of the open 
dthe morning Rockies with the wine glow on their 
the missed the tawny gray-green of hills rolling 
ay off into space and the whip of upland air against 
ng cheek. But most of all, she missed her pintos. 
homesick for the whinny of a satin-smooth nose 
into her hand after salt, for the tranquilizing 
hoofs along a hard-packed trail, for the sheer 
{ 1ieck-maned necks and saddle leather stained with 


ie momentous morning when Gypsy, growing 
jrandered farther than was her wont up Fifth 
¢inexpected belm for her unhappy young heart 
confronted ker. This she found in the Plaza, 
where the consoling greenery cf Central Park 
4 efore her startled young eyes. 
( the form of a huge metal horse mounted by the 
f are of a soldier, who, she later on learned from 
ér of a sight-seeing bus, was General Sherman at 
dj) his march through Georgia. Gypsy, not being an 
e/, was none too clear as to who General Sherman 
(why he had marched through Georgia. But she 
qd there was no mistake about her admiration for 
12 horse that held its head high above the crowded 
yf motor cars and trod forever on its spray of 
Jine. She liked the lines of that horse. She liked 
r utflare of his nostril, his lean and sinewed flanks, 
rm .day true-to-life hardness that seemed to imply 
| aveled long trails and known rough going. 
‘even grew to love that insen- 
he of metal, stealing up to it day 
yiad studying it with intent and un- 
nag eyes. She found companionship 
‘he made her 
}it the first 
oilher otherwise 
ssday. She was 
could not reach 
(pat her new- 
liriend on his 
gold shoulder. 
ring him, she 
steel so unutter- 
Ie in the world. 
ing by morning 
t him out, and 
f Hickory Boy 
2 rd and Tumble- 
wondered when 
* reasonably de- 
ity of aliens for 
¢ and friendly 
\sere there was 
nn smiling at a 
and the wear- 
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ein woman. ~ 
ldly enough, 
eGuigan suddenly 
for the Sherman 
are. She lost it, 
d of the imitation 
eal horse to love, 
d, moist-nosed, 
ood horse that 
ome response to 


ght sight of him 
orner lower down 
She was only half 
he was a police 
she paid scant atten- 
blue-clad figure with 
eel ensign on his 
e figure that sat 
dso impassive in the polished brown 
S figure, with the sun-browned face 
glazed leather cap peak, meant little 
‘did the metal figure of General 
ng off into undecipherable distance, 
horse alone that caught and held 


Gypsy’s attention. She promptly enough realized his good 
points, different as he was from the rangy prairie ponies she 
had lived with and ridden and loved. She knew he was a 
beauty. She knew it by the oblique and tight-muscled 
shoulder, the slender yet solid frame, the clean lean heac so 
free from collar heaviness, the deep chest and the back rib 
well down, the hard-lined and sinewy limb and the smooth- 
est of pastern joints. And her heart went out to him. 
It went out so obliteratingly that she stepped from the curb 
and ran an affectionate hand along the low-hung muzzle, 
crooning soothing little words of endearment into the indo- 
lently alert ear as she continued to stroke the mahogany- 
brown nose that sniffed at her and made her wish she had 
a lump or two of sugar in her pocket. 

“You’re sure one grand little nag!’’ she said in the 
vernacular of the ranch corral as she stroked behind the 
twitching velvet ear. “One grand little nag!’’ she re- 
peated as she ran an appreciative hand along the neatly 
arched neck. 

Then she stopped short. For as her eyes traveled on- 
ward she for the first time became conscious of the man 
seated on the horse. For one fraction of a moment their 
eyes met. For aslightly longer space of time a humanizing 
half smile played like heat lightning above the grim line of 
the weather-darkened jaw. Then the traffic officer’s eyes 
were directed far off down the Avenue, where the winking 
red and green and yellow lights sent the twin streams of 
wheeled things pulsating on their way. 

Gypsy colored faintly and accepted that blighting with- 
drawal as still another instance of the soullessness of the 
city. But she was getting used to being ignored. She 
even sighed as she stepped back to the curb and wandered 
listlessly back to the hotel, where the languid ladies in the 
elevator smiled at her with the same gently condoning 
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smile with which, back home, she herself had once greeted 
the untutored tenderfoot. 

But she did not forget about the traffic horse up the 
Avenue. The next morning at breakfast she filched several 
white cubes from the little silver-plated sugar bowl. Much 
of the earlier listlessness had gone from her step as she 
made her way up the Avenue, for at last she had some 
purpose in life. Her spirits rose as she caught sight of her 
four-footed friend, on this occasion stationed midway 
between the two street corners. She stepped resolutely 
out to him, rubbed his nose and confidentially presented 
him with a loaf of sugar. She patted his neck when he 
sniffed about her coat pocket for another. Then she started 
visibly, for the man on the horse, the man she had in some 
way assumed to be a thing of metal, actually spoke to her. 

“So you know a real one when you see it, lady?” said 
the stern-faced man under the burnished cap visor. 

It was friendly enough in tone, that casual question 
from the mounted officer. But there was no smile on his 
face, and no unbending from his fixed posture of military 
erectness. 

The cowgirl from the West flushed crimson. Yet she 
found a second wind of courage as she studied the averted 
Celtic eye under the peaked cap. 

“T ought to,”’ she said as she surrendered another sugar 
loaf to the nibbling moist lips. “I’ve broken them by the 
dozen.” 

The impersonal Celtic eye studied her guardedly. 

““Where’d you ever break horses?”’ he finally inquired. 

“Out West,” she told him, with a wistful tone unwit- 
tingly creeping into her voice. 

“T’ll be saying you'd get-real riding out there,’ observed 
Sergeant Torrey O’ Malley, with his first direct glance down 
at the girl with the butternut-brown skin. 

“T’ve done thirty miles between sunup and breakfast,” 
admitted Gypsy. 

“You'd ride well,’’ proclaimed the man on the horse, 
with an appraising eye that brought the color back into 
her face. 

“You don’t mind me giving sugar to your pony, do 
you?”’ asked the girl from Alberta, edging discreetly away 
into the impersonal. For she had been duly warned 

against the peril of addressing strangers in 
this wicked city of the East. 

“Tt’s making me wish I was a horse my- 
self,’ said Torrey O’ Malley. And hesmiled 
outright for the first time, smiled a friendly 
Irish smile that left Gypsy staring plain- 

tively after him as he 
swung about, wheeled off 
and leaned down to speak 
with a uniformed fat man 
in ared car with a bell on 
its cowl. 

The next morning, 
when she returned with 
her hidden lumps of sugar 
and her timorously deter- 
mined manner, she found 
it a trifle easier to talk 
with Sergeant O’ Malley. 
He told her that his 
horse’s name was Bing- 
ham and ventured to re- 
mark that she’d enjoy 
watching the canary 
rookies at work down at 
the training school. She 
in turn told about the 
mounties at home and ex- 
plained the why and the 
wherefore of her trip to 
the East. And before the 
end of the week she was 
even asking him if out- 
siders were allowed to walk in Central 
Park, and inquiring as to the best 

shops where she could buy Eastern 

clothes, and seeking advice as to the 
easiest way to get down to Brooklyn 
Bridge, which, she had been told, was 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 

And day by day Sergeant O’Malley 
solemnly saluted the girl with the sol- 
emnly wistful eyes as she brought Bing- 
ham-his lumps of sugar. And if, as he sat 
in the saddle with the round-ended can- 
tle, he retained an undue amount of pro- 
fessional impersonality as he talked down 
to her, that pose was more an effort at self- 
protection than an indication of his true feelings. 
For he had’ acquired the habit of morning by 
morning watching for the girl who knew a good 
horse when she saw one. And Torrey O’ Malley 
in turn prided himself on knowing a thorough- 
bred when he saw one. When she told him, 
towards the end of the week, that the next day 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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AMN,’’said Mrs. Egg, 
“is not a word that 


was used by ladies 
formerly when I was 
learnin’?’ my manners, al- 
though more popular now; 
but it happens to be pre- 
cisely what I think of your 
cookin’, young woman. 
You’ve butchered more 
food in three days than I 
ever spoiled in ten years. 
Here’s fifteen dollars, and 
there’s a train back to 
Columbus at ten o’clock 
which one of the hired men 
will take you down to with 
a milk truck. So good-by, 
and I don’t want any lan- 
guage back from you, 
neither!” 

The cook undid an apron 
and retorted, “Well, if a 
woman of your weight 
wants to cook for ——” 

“My weight,” Mrs. Egg 
puffed, ‘‘is a matter be- 
tween me an’ my con- 
science, and I don’t need 
any remarks on it from a 
person that uses such a blue 
powder with that purple 
kind of lip paint, besides 
makin’ eyes at my son who’s 
been a married boy for nine 
months and eight days.” 
She allowed more essence of 
peppermint to dribble from 
the bottle to a sugar lump 
in her palm. The sugar 
melted on her tongue and 
the biting perfume clawed 
her throat so violently that 
her chins seemed to flap as 
she coughed. “I’ve already 
said good-by, but let me 
advise you that griddle- 
cakes are made better when 
the griddle’s been greased 
some, and that Dammy 
thought your rice pudding 
the worst he ever ate except 
some he had once on a ship 
in the Navy when the cook 


had got mixed up withsome Kaern ere 
novel kind of drinkin Japan a meee 
and mistook burned match 8 ae yet tet 


ends for raisins.” 

She swallowed the last of 
the sugar and opened the 
door. Rain spattered against the warm spread of her face, 
and a farm hand coming up the steps shook his head hope- 
lessly, announcing, “‘ That Jersey is headed straight for the 
dark river, Mis’ Egg.”’ 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Egg, buttoning her waterproof. 
“Certainly! I’m forty-seven years of age, and the only one 
of those proverb things that’s got any sense in it is that 
about troubles never comin’ to call alone. No sooner does 
John Egg start off to Florida with his asthma than the only 
vet’rinary in this town goes and gets murdered, and I get 
a cook that I’ll thank you to take right down to the station 
on a milk truck, Sam, and a cow makes up her mind to die. 
Help me downstairs, please.” 

The farm hand braced her descent of the soaked steps 
and Mrs. Egg thanked him with dignity as he stood rub- 
bing his shoulder. He said, “Not at all, ma’am. Why 
don’t you get hold of Babe Coventry to look at this here 
cow?”’ 

“Tt’s an idea,’”’ she mused, “‘but I don’t know how good. 
Babe havin’ buried his father yest’day may not be feelin’ 
like lookin’ at sick cows, besides which his fool of a wife has 
a fit whenever she gets reminded that his father is—or 
was—a vet’rinary. It’s prob’ly a relief to Lucille’s feelings 
that somebody’s shot Coventry full of holes and she don’t 
have to med’tate whenever she sees a lame horse on the 
street that her husband’s papa will be called in. Still, Babe 
might know somethin’ we could do if Dammy could sneak 
him out here. Where’s Dammy?”’ 

“Went off to town on his motorbike a piece ago. 
Mis’ Egg, what’s your opinion about Coventry?”’ 

Several farm hands, drawn by her voice, had lounged up 
through the rain. Mrs. Egg found a peppermint lozenge, 


Say, 


“Say, You Don't Think There’s Nothin’ in This Talk That Babe Coventry Killed His Old Man, Do You?”’ 


rather crumbled, in the pocket of her coat and smiled at it 
before absorption. She said: ‘I never had any opinion 
of Coventry, Sam, although he was a good vet’rinary. My 
daughters tell me the fun’ral was very grand, which the 
fun’rals of people that get murdered always are. It was 
always spoken in his favor that he adopted Babe out of the 
orphan asylum and gave him a home, but I never could see 
that Babe acted like he was in any raptures over drivin’ 
Coventry’s car around at all hours of the night and cookin’ 
his meals in that two-cent shack by the railway station. 
I’m forty-seven years of age, and several have been mur- 
dered during that time, and I notice they’re all full of 
merits after they’re dead. Pers’nally,’”’ Mrs. Egg drawled, 
“T thought Coventry was about the least attractive person 
in this county, an’ I hated those cinn’mon-colored whiskers 
he wore. But that’s what my daughters call one of my 
heartless remarks.” 

She sighed and marched down the walk of flagstones 
under naked trees toward the colossal barns. A young 
hired man paced alongside her bulk and asked, scuffling 
the worn grass of the yard, “Say, you don’t think 
there’s nothin’ in this talk that Babe Coventry killed his 
old man, do you?” 

“T don’t!” said Mrs. Egg in a surge of wrath that raised 
her voice and brought boot heels clumping down the walk 
behind her. “I don’t! Asidefrom Babe bein’ a partic’larly 
intimate friend of Dammy’s and a nice boy even if married 
to that fool Lucille Webster, I don’t see the least use in 
anybody puttin’ such a yarn around except that it always 
happens when someone’s killed that people start lookin’ for 
a near relative to’ve doneit. While it’s true that some of us 
despise our close relations a lot, we’re usually so used to 


shootin’ ’em twie() 
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unknown did toG\ 
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sick inside!’’ 

An elderly farm; 
in meekly, “ Yeh, 
did have a rumi 


“Skunks,” said] 
“are a black an‘ 
white stripes 4 
good-lookin’. It 
just to a skunk a) 
these—these 
persons on 


that heifer’s 
careless at Ch 


by the henkl 1S 
come down al 
they’re still sta 

‘The hired mi 
Mrs. Egg 
their barracks and into the sumptuous home 
band’s kine. Two hundred brown eyes reflectec 
the opened door, and the cows sniffed in mo de 
fortably—too comfortably. Mrs. Egg said “WV 
some scorn, and lumbered to the warm box sté 
ailing Jersey looked up from a bed of straw a 

Mrs. Egg sat down on a small keg and pit 
Plainly, it would be better to extract Babe Co 
his possible sorrow over the veterinary’s deat 
cow be tended, and certainly Babe must be lure 
from Lucille’s keeping. Mrs. Egg sighed. Bi 
been deplorable; Adam was probably at thi 
town with his wife. She found some crumbs 0 
in the pocket and licked her fingers studi 
leaving the great barn. She picked her way 
the graveled barnyard to the garage and § 
vexed by the wind that whimpered through th 
of the water tank and by the grumbling of thek 
bull in his separate palace beyond the ice 
was wearisome and the taste of defective ce 
her mouth; she sighed and set a foot on the st 
motor. Then the dimples deepened on each 
Egg’s mouth. She said “My gee!’ behold 
paper bag on the cushions of the driving seat 
creams, abandoned last night! She ate thre 
was soothed. The last flavor of bad co 
from her tongue under this healing sweetn 
beamed and began her struggle with the bus: 
ing the car. . Someone shoved her capably: 
sank with gratitude on the cushions, g 
obliged. . Why, Babe, I was just star 
for you!” 


lal THE 


‘and asked in 
hoarse 


in town to see 
_ at the hos- 
ve. He’ll be 
ime. Mercy, 
4 look all used 
¢ you've had some shocks lately.”’ 
Jrering fellow brushed mud from his 
ww and nodded drearily. He stam- 
Seah . . . kindofashock. Could 
nd for Dammy, Mis’ Egg?’”’ 
ert’nly can, Babe. And while 
itin’, if you’d take a look at a 
ithe box stall and see what you 
ye grateful. No one’ll tell Lucille 
n makin’ yourself useful ’stead of 
iental. How,’’ Mrs. Egg asked most civilly, “‘is 
win’ up?” 

vied, swinging a covered basket against an old 
tincoat splashed with clay, and muttered, “All 
ess. . . . Yeh, I’ll be glad to look at your cow. 
’% matter what Lucille thinks.”’ 

g ate a chocolate and studied him affably. Her 
insisted that Babe Coventry was much more 
than Adam, and Mrs. Egg conceded that his 
were pleasing. He was also very long, although 
; the bright swagger brought back from France, 
hed now, his sodden curls matted down to 
\ebrows and his eyes marked about with queer 
fins. Still, he was a fine big thing. 


’ 


y-two, Mis 
{ so. You’ve always been six months older’n 
| It’s because you’re an inch or some shorter I 


Men With Rolling Eyes 
Filled the Door of the Wet Porch 


always keep thinkin’ you’re younger. 
j)You’re lookin’ kind of thin too. . . . Well, 
if you’ll look over this Jersey “5 

Babe put down his basket and stepped close to the car. 
He opened his mouth three times and then said, “Say, 
Mis’ Egg, would you give me a job here?”’ 

She ate a chocolate hurriedly. The husband of the 
county’s richest woman was asking her for a job! Mrs. 
Egg quivered under the shock, but her drawl] came stead- 
ily. She said: “Mercy, Babe! You needn’t to get so 
excited about it. Dammy’d give you anything but his 
wife, who you don’t need, havin’ an elegant one of your 
own. My daughters tell me she looked pretty wonderful 
at the funeral. . . . Yes, of course you can have a job, 
honey. Lucille ain’t lost her money?’’ 

“T’ve quit her.” 

Mrs. Egg bit into a chocolate and found herself unable 
to do more than stare at him. After a time she said: 
“Well, you’re perfectly welcome here, Babe. That room 
across the hall from Dammy’s has a big bed in it; the cook 
to the hired men’s bunk house will make you a breakfast 
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if you’re at all hungry. 
As to your havin’ left 
Lucille, I ask no ques- 
tions; but it struck me 
when a woman of her 
age went and grabbed 
a boy nineteen years 
old However, your 
feelings are prob’ly all upset. You make yourself 
comfortable. Tell Aloysius—he’s the men’s cook— 
I said you was to have a lot of breakfast.” 

“T’ll look after this cow. Thank ——’”’ 

“Oh, hush your mouth!’’ said Mrs. Egg, and drove 
past him and past a great ancient valise that lay on 
the muddy floor of the garage. 

She drove swiftly down to the lane through her hus- 
band’s orchard to the highway and then drove slowly, for 
thought. Ilium sat on the crest of the long hill in the pre- 
cise image of a languid, gaunt cat sprawled against the sky. 
Two spires made its ears and a trail of tiny cottages was its 
tail. The whole cat would be staring toward the Egg prin- 
cipality by nightfall, and Mrs. Egg beamed. She beamed 
intensely at a scarlet flake drifting down the road and 
swelling beautifully as Adam slowed his motorcycle. He 
dropped both moccasins to the mud and stood astride his 
toy, spilling smoke from the thin nostrils of his short nose, 
his black eyes attentive. Mrs. Egg stopped her engine. 

The giant said, “’Lo, mamma.”’ 

“Well, Dammy, I fired that person that said she was a 
cook back to Columbus on the ten o’clock train,”’ Mrs. Egg 
drawled. Then she babbled, “‘ And Babe Coventry’s out at 
the place, Dammy, and asked for ajob. He’s lef’ his wife!” 

Adam ran a thumb along the brown ridge of his nose and 
flicked a crumb of mud from his thick lashes. Then he took 
the knitted white skullcap from his round, cropped head 
and spun it on a finger, meditating. The scarlet jersey of 
silk was tight on his chest and preposterous shoulders, as if 
it had been painted over the brown skin. It ended at his 
throat and trivial muscles below his small ears danced; he 
was amused, she saw. 

“You thought he would, Dammy?”’ 

(Continued on Page 70) 


e The Soapy Water Flooded Toward the Door and Mrs. Egg Climbed Her Back Stairs Hastily 
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What Wild Horses Could Not Do, Human Nature Achieved. 


as he sat at his desk with his hands locked over 

his ample paunch and twiddled his thumbs. 
King Alexis had just announced his departure within 
the week, and not a word as yet of the treasury order 
for twenty thousand francs which the concierge had been 
promised. What should he do? One cannot dun a king. 
He had tried it before and failed. 

“Halloo, old kid!’? boomed a cheery voice from the 
stairs. “‘How’s the morale today?” 

“It is low, Mac. The world is full of greedy people. 
One can trust nobody.” 

“Then what d’you do it for?” retorted the movie man. 

Fanfaron humped his shoulders. “Because I am soft. 
Because I have too much heart—here, Mac.”’ 

“Yeh,” said his ally; ‘“‘you’re as soft as a ten-minute 
egg, youare. Well, solong. I got to get ashave and make 
myself beautiful.” 

During the next quarter of an hour Mactavish sub- 
mitted to the insistence of the hotel barber, who cut his 
hair with a razor and comb, explaining that this method 
would impart a wave to his locks. 

“A little tonic for the ’air, m’sieu?”’ 


M sstessts FANFARON was plainly worried 


“Uh-huh !”’ 
“Then a drop of our brilliantine?”’ 
“Uh-huh! Dry!” 


“Very special, sir—made from a rare flower found only 
on top of these mountains, and whose secret we have dis- 
covered.” 

“Be a gentleman and keep the secret.”’ 

“And here,’ continued the barber in an even, imper- 
turbable murmur, “is a face lotion that no gentleman of 
refinement should be without.” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Tt is the sovereign remedy, m’sieu. It is exclusively 
composed of vegetable products, roses of Italy, lilies, 
marsh mallows and exotic plants the names of which we 
so preciously keep on account their extraordinary active 
elements a 

“Help! Gimme air!” 

“Tt confers and keeps to the complexion,’’ went on the 
barber, a bottle in his hand, “the freshness and the bright- 
ness. ‘It prevents and destroys wrinkles. All eruptions 
of the skin disappear as if by enchantment. It is at once 
the water of youth and the philosopher’s stone of co- 
quetry. And all for five frances. Shall I send a bottle to 
m’sieu’s room?” 

“No; if it’s that good I might drink it.” 

At that moment Monsieur Fanfaron burst into the 
salon de coiffure. 
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By C George P Pattulllo 


ILLUSTRATED F. R. GRUGER 
“Whoof, Mac! At last!’’ he cried. “Hurry! He 
wants you!”’ 


Within three minutes Mactavish faced King Alexis 
across a desk he had installed in the royal sitting room. 
Not having been invited to enter, Fanfaron waited outside 
with his ear to the keyhole. 

“T sent for you,” said the king, “because the entry we 
had planned into my capital cannot take place.” 

“ Ain’t the king going back?”’ 

Now and again Mac remembered Fanfaron’s coaching 
and politely employed the third-person form of address. 

“Weare. But circumstances have arisen which make it 
advisable to cancel the formal entry. Later, perhaps. 
But for the present we will return quietly.”’ 

Silence in the room. The movie expert understood per- 
fectly what was in the royal mind. 

“Say, listen, king!’’ he said earnestly, forgetting eti- 
quette in his eagerness to save the brilliant plans he had 
built. ‘I’m wise, see—I’m hep to what’s eatin’ you. But 
forget it. There ain’t any risk. You just leave it to me and 
I’ll rib up some business that’ll make you the popular 
idol, see?”’ 

Alexis smiled. ‘You are thinking of the picture. 
thinking of what is best for the state.” 

“Sure! A guy always thinks of himself first,” the 
Mactavish admitted. ‘“‘But you don’t get my idea, king. 
You think I want you to ride in the procession, don’t 


lam 


you?” 
“Naturally. And I am afraid it cannot be done. My 
best friends advise me against the undertaking.’’ Uncon- 


sciously he glanced down at a letter he held in his hands. 

“Well, I got a better scheme than that.” 

They sank their voices. Strain as he might, Monsieur 
Fanfaron could not catch another word. It was madden- 
ing. And to add to his mortification, Armand, the valet de 
chambre, came along the corridor and caught him with his 
head glued to the door. The concierge pretended to be 
leaving some mail on the mat, but the ruse was clumsily 
done—far below his ordinary technic. 

And Armand wore an ill-repressed grin when he sum- 
moned the concierge a few minutes later to the royal suite. 

“No,” remarked the king critically the instant he ap- 
peared. ‘The fellow is too fat.” 

“But he’ll be in a carriage,’ protested Mactavish. 
“ And none of your folks has seen you for a year.” 
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Monsieur Fanfaron Had Not Been Home Three Days Before He Related the Whole Story at the Club Helvei 
Alexis gazed at Fanfaror 


“That is so.” 
“And he’ll make a swell rough-heavy,” 
the movie man. “I can fix him up for tl 
nobody could tell the difference between y 
feet away.” 
The king looked doubtful. | 
“T can see no resemblance except possibly in} 
of the head. That mustache would have to cor 
Monsieur Fanfaron, who had been gazing § 
from one to the other during this discussion of 3 
started as though somebody had jabbed him y| 
He grew pale. 
“Pardon, but is his majesty referring to me, | 
bility?” 
“Who else, manit 
“Then I take the liberty of pointing out ‘that 
in the dark as to what is being considered.” — 
“You are going to be a king, monsieur le ¢ 
“His majesty was good enough to refer 
taches.”’ 
“To be sure. They will have to be shav 
Fanfaron turned and addressed himself 
“T am ignorant of what is being planned, 
gave his beautiful mustaches a fierce up 


circumstances, my friend.” 

“You can grow them again,” said hia m 

“Tt is impossible,” returned Fanfaron i in 

“Say, listen!’’ interjected Mactavish. - 
to lose that alfalfa,-see? Maybe we'll hav: 
here and there—trim ’em down some, see, 80 1? 
human. But you can keep the spinach, kid 
keep the spinach.” % 

The concierge eyed him doubtfully, but 2 
lieved. 

“All we want you to do is sub for the king 
parade. How about it?” 

“ Parbleu, no! What do you take me eS 

“You see?’’ murmured Alexis. 

“Wait aminute. Don’t blow up till you ino 
see? Say, if the king don’t mind, I'll just tal 
out in the hall a minute and talk to him.” 4 

“By all means.” 

Mactavish took the dazed concierge by t 
piloted him into the corridor. 

“Now pay attention!” he said in a ho 
“Here’s the dope: This guy owes you twen 
francs, n’est-ce-pas?”’ 

“Swiss.” 
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he act like he aims to pay it?” 
, no!” 
figure on gettin’ an order for the money on the 
asury, don’t you?”’ 
as promised it.”’ 
you’ve been a concierge twenty years !’’ exclaimed 
1 sad reproach. 
+hink then, Mac, that he will dishonor the debt?”’ 
royal treasury will. Surely you ain’t such a 
at you believe this order’ll be paid, once he’s a 
miles away, are you?” 
ur Fanfaron uttered a sort of groan and flapped 
“What canIdo,then? You must help me, Mac.” 
s just what I’m gettin’ at. You come along with 
Stick tighter’n a sand bur—and he’ll have to 
yss.”” 
ncierge groaned again. 
-arisk, Mac.” 
you go again, before you’ve heard what I’ve 
. There ain’t any risk, buddy.” 


“But the risk?”’ he said. 


tll be a frame-up, see?”’ 
h!” cried Fanfaron hopefully. “You will make 


3 the idea exactly. The king’s got cold feet on 
f a letter somebody wrote to him, and he ain’t 
y chances.”’ 

either will I, m’sieu,” said the concierge firmly. 
ced you to? All you’ve got to do is sub for this 
(ten minutes, see? I’ll attend to the rest.”’ 

Jot can happen in ten minutes. It is no use to 
+ No!” 

ty, listen! There ain’t a chance in the world for 
‘o take a crack at you. You'll just get out of the 
into a carriage, and at the very first corner we 
Jig stuff is pulled and I shoot the picture, see?”’ 
¢? I will not go, m’sieu!”’ 

my men placed all around this corner, see, and 
e you show one of ’em lets fly with a blank 
You fall back like you’re wounded, and then 
{d jump out and take a swing at him. It’ll go 
<ing’ll be a hero.” 

jhe king! But I, m’sieu?—Marc-Auréle Fan- 
at becomes of me? What will the sale scélérat 
swing at?” 
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“He'll run. A hundred frances for him, see?” 

“Ah-h-h!”” At last the movie expert had sounded a 
note which struck the concierge’s ear pleasantly. “You 
wish me to be a rough-heavy, is it not?’’ 

“Sure! You got it at last.” 

“And this attack, and all the monkey busixess, it will 
be a joke, a mystification, hein?’’ 

“Sure! A frame-up to get a picture.” 

“But a good rough-heavy comes high, Mac. 
heard you say so.” 
tail of his eye. 

“Well, you do your part like I tell you to and there’s 
five thousand francs in it for you.” 

“Swiss?”’ 

“Swiss.” 

“But supposing the scoundrel who shoots the pistol 
refrains from running?” 

“Wallop him anyhow—maybe that would be better. 
It wouldn’t be bad business, that, at all, old dear.” 

“Tf he should wallop back, m’sieu!”’ 

“Shucks, if you’re hurt, or even get ascratch, I’ll double 
the amount! Does that satisfy you?” 

It did seem to allay some of Fanfaron’s doubts. Possi- 
bly he figured that nobody would agree to risk five thou- 
sand francs if the slightest chance existed of losing it. 
Yet his caution dominated. 

“And after?” 

“There ain’t any after. We cut right there and the 
parade’s off; see?’”” Mac was becoming impatient. 

“Well, I will do it—for you, Mac.” 

“Fine!” 

“But wait! I forgot! The hotel!” 

“The king can fix that. And I guess this joint won’t 
close down without you for a week or two, old-timer. 
Say listen! We want to rehearse what you got to do a few 
times, hey?”’ 

“It would be well, I think.” 

“All right. Wait for me downstairs.” 

Reéntering the royal salon, Mactavish announced 
“He’ll do it.” 

“Excellent! And may I ask what inducements per- 
suaded him, my friend?” . 

“He says he would give his life for you any time, king.” 

Alexis was touched. “Ah, he is an excellent fellow, that 
concierge. He has laid me under great obligations.” 


I have 
Fanfaron was watching him out of the 
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For the next three days they were busy with prepara- 
tions. Mactavish had all the business planned to the 
minutest detail. Each of his men knew where he was to 
stand, what he was to do, down to the fraction of a second. 
But the attack scene was impossible of rehearsal en masse, 
because three rival movie experts had trailed him to the 
hotel, and they would certainly follow so warm a scent. 
So he had to content himself with drilling the chief actor 
in his part privately. 

First, he made Fanfaron allow the barber to trim down 
his mustaches to human proportions and wax the ends to 
fine points in order to bear some resemblance to the king’s. 
It was a terrible blow to the concierge; he went about with 
a shamed, hangdog air, like one conscious of being insuffi- 
ciently clothed. The management noted the trimming 
with stupefaction; they remonstrated with Fanfaron for 
impairing a company asset. He promised to let them grow 
out again. 

Then, up in Mac’s bedroom, they made up Monsieur 
Fanfaron every afternoon for the réle. They inserted him 
into a royal uniform which had been enlarged six inches 
at the waist; they showed him how to wear a sword with- 
out getting it entangled with his legs, and he had to walk 
up and down for hours with the plumed helmet on his 
head in order that he might grow accustomed to the feel 
and not look as though it were about to topple off any 
minute. They even taught him royal gestures—or what 
Mactavish fondly conceived to be royal gestures—par- 
ticularly a lordly wave of the hand such as an ignorant 
public might expect of a king when he cries “Off with the 
varlet’s head!’’ He needed no lessons in strutting; no 
king ever shown on a screen could beat Fanfaron at that. 

“You'll do!’’ declared Mactavish. “Say, a good di- 
rector could make a swell rough-heavy out of you, kiddo. 
Now for the fight business.” 

That came harder for Monsieur Fanfaron. He had 
never had a fight in his life, or even contemplated one, and 
when the movie expert yelled at him to swing he flailed 
away blindly with his arms, his eyes shut, puffing like a fat 
seal. 

“Gee, but that’d knock ’em cockeyed if we could only 
use it!’ said Mac regretfully. ‘“ Wouldn’t that stuff get a 
laugh, though? But it’s always the way—the best work 
in shootin’ a picture has to be cut every time.” 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Say, Listen, Buddy! You Got to Learn How to Uppercut and Jab, Though. I Want a Nice Clean Knock:Out in This Scene—One That'tt Make ’Em Sit Up and Say, 
‘Holy Mackerel, That King’s Sure Got a Wallop!’ Comprenez!”’ 


ie 
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one of the antiquity 

shops of the Wilhelm- 
strasse in Berlin, studying 
some fine old engravings 
displayed in the window, 
when a voice over my shoulder spoke 
to me in excellent English: 

“For the love of God, sir, will you 
give me a few marks?” 

I turned round, astonished by the 
way in which these words werespoken, 
not whiningly but in a very pleasant 
and courteous voice. 

There were many beggars in Berlin 
four years after war, at a time when 
German marks had dropped in ex- 
change value to twenty a penny; and 
as an Englishman I had been accosted 
often enough by hungry-looking crea- 
tures slouching through the streets, 
especially at night; but no German 
beggar had spoken to me in English 
or in such a tone. 

I was still more astonished by the 
figure of the man who had spoken. 


I WAS standing outside 


He was young and singularly hand- His Whole Appearance Was Ex« 
some, with a finely sculptured face traordinary in the Wilhelmstrasse 


and blue eyes; but his whole appear- 

ance was extraordinary in the Wilhelmstrasse, fairly 
crowded at that hour in the afternoon with well-dressed 
Germans of a business type and foreign visitors searching 
for bargains in the shops, as I was, while marks were 
cheap in exchange. He was unshaven and had a softly 
curling beard. His hair, unkempt and matted, was so long 
that it touched his shoulders. He wore nothing but a 
brown linen shirt open at the neck, a pair of cotton drawers 
above the knees, and a pair of sandals. He carried a tall 
stick, cut from a hedge; and with his bare limbs and neck, 
deeply bronzed by the sun, he had the look of a young 
shepherd or, as I thought afterwards, of John the Baptist 
in a picture by Titian. I noticed that he had a tin whistle 
slung round his neck on a piece of knotted string. 

As I took out my pocketbook he spoke again, with hardly 
any foreign accent. 

“Do not give me more than five marks at the most. On 
twenty marks a day I can keep alive, and I do not accept 
more than five marks at a time.” 

“Surely,” I said, “you cannot live on twenty marks!” 

I remembered the price of my last meal at the Hotel 
Wotan. It had cost me seven hundred and fifty marks, 
and was ridiculously cheap when reckoned in English 
exchange. 

“Tt is enough for a little bread,” he answered, ‘and 
that is enough for life. Here, in Berlin, there are many 
people who are destroying their souls by overeating, while 
others starve. One cannot love God and one’s belly at the 
same time. By denying the flesh, the soul, I find, has 
liberty.” 

I gave him five marks—worth less than a farthing in 
English mcney—and he said, “In giving this your gain is 
greater than mine, if it is with charity in your heart.” 

I wondered if he were mad; and it seems to me a con- 
fession of my own material outlook on life, as well as a 
reflection on our social code as a whole, that one should 
think a man mad because he dresses in rags and speaks 
gently of charity. Certainly, in accepting my gift, such as 
it was, he seemed to confer a favor rather than receive one. 
As an incurable student of human nature, I was-much 
struck by this young German, unlike any others I had 
seen, and tried to get into further conversation with him. 


Germans, carrying flat black-leather bags, 
like all men of business in Berlin, turned 
round and stared at him contemptuously a 
moment, and then passed on with the anxious 
look of men who, like most others at that 
time in Berlin, had been gambling in marks 
and badly caught by the financial stampede 
which was bringing German currency to the 
level of waste paper or Austrian kronen. 
Two small boys who had come trudging up 
the Wilhelmstrasse with school satchels over 
their shoulders stopped to listen to the tune, 
and grinned with delight in their eyes. They 
seemed to know the young man, for they 
shouted out, “Guten Tag, Hans von Menzel!”’ 
He answered in German, ‘Good day, little 
mice! Shall I play you the oldest tune that 
was ever known in Germany, before Berlin 
was built, and when 
there was love in the 


world?”’ 


“Yes, play it!” 


shouted the boys. 


The young German 
raised his hedge stick to 


me as a soldier 
does his: sword in 
salute. 

“We shall meet 
again,” he said, 
“before our civil- 
ization slips into 
the great abyss. 
God is weary of 
the folly of men. 
Auf Wieder- 
sehen!” 

He went down 
the Wilhelm- 
strasse, playing his 
tin whistle, with 
a small boy on 
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“ How is it you are a 
beggar?’’ Lasked. ‘“‘And 
yet at the same time 
you are certainly a gen- 
tleman, and speak English as well as 
I do, and perhaps better.”’ 

He smiled at me in a friendly way, 
and I was impressed by a kind of 
noble simplicity of manner in him 
and what I can only call beauty of 
expression. 

“As for my English,” he said, ‘I 
had an English mother. I am a gen- 
tleman because of her. [have adopted 
begging as a more honest way of life 
than that of my father. He was a 
robber in a large way of business. I 
go among the people of misery and 
comfort them a little by good old 
tales and pleasant tunes. You see, I 
play this whistle.”’ 

He unslung the tin whistle which - 
hung round his neck, and putting it 
to his lips played a merry littletune— 
merry as an old folk song that has 
the love of life in its lilt. There, in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, 
near the British Em- 
bassy, this strange 
young man played as if 
he and I were alone in 
a German wood. Two 


“I Have Smashed a women, speaking 
Butterfly,"" He Said, ‘‘and it Was a Cruel Thing”’ a foreign accent, 
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either side of him. People coming up the street 
back at him, some with smiles, some with scorn 
one or two with pity that so handsome a fellow gs 
so poverty-stricken or so crazed. ' 
That was the first time I saw Hans von Mer 
should have forgotten him, perhaps, or mer ly 
bered him as a strange type of humanity in m} 
portrait gallery of odd fellows, if he had not come} 
again during my stay in Germany. & 
I was sitting alone at a little table in the gre)! 
room of the Hotel Wotan. Without a compar} 
evening, I was studying, with no sense of loneli| 
varied types of people dining around me. They si 
me, not unfairly, I think, the worst assembly of ¢ 
women, with a few decent exceptions, that could» 
together in any room in the world. They seemed) 
represent all that is most evil in our modern eiys 
and especially in this Europe of ours after the W. 
They were mostly foreigners, who were gorgi’ 
selves here, in the marble halls of a hotel of vi 
Kaiser had once been a shareholder, as his busty 
high sculptured mantelpiece reminded one i ; 
the republic. They were the international 
gather in the capitals of Europe in which ther 
decay and corruption upon which they thrive 
the gamblers in German marks; the Valuta | 
were called; the p 
German wealth andt 
of German art, antiqi 
ture, jewels; buying 
fallen families; raking 
treasures which they k 
marks were at their 
prices rose; lending m 
mous rates of interest, v 
hold securities on Germ 
and doing every sha 
business with a hard: 
in a thousand ways 
terious tome. 
The Hotel Wotan 
prices three times du 
in which I had been 1 
the mark had fallen 
but in spite of thati 
one could still dine 
what represented a 1 
English money. For 
instance, at what wa 
of exchange, one ¢ 
Rhine wine—Niers 
heimer—one of tho 
necked bottles which 
table decorations | 


with greedy eyes 
greedy mouths. 1 
of their women we 
rings bought in the 
_ of Unter den L 
wore new wri 
flashed diamo: 
rette cases. 
me, curiously 
made, loud-m 


een their courses of meat and bullying the 
tho were extraordinarily patient, I thought, with 
‘manners. 
-one of the waiters who interpreted my own 
He was a little, vivacious, good-natured fellow 
ed to have taken a particular fancy to me be- 
appened to know most of the old danger spots in 
where he had fought against the English in the 
been a lieutenant in the German Army, and 
his present position as a waiter at the Hotel 
+a shrug of the shoulders and the words, ‘One 
_a living somehow.”’ He told me that several of 
ts were men of good family like himself. They 
all salaries—only eight hundred and fifty marks a 
hich, he said, was not enough to keep a rat alive 
—but they made up a living wage by the tips 
ved from Americans and English. 
of this crowd here,’’ he said, speaking in a low 
ight to be put in a death chamber with poison 
}, pacifist after the war, but these people make me 
srous.”” 
las not a good type,’ I agreed. 
Jare fattening on the ruin of Germany.” 
“amy has not reached ruin yet,” I said. ‘“ Every- 
4is to have plenty of paper money and it still buys 
pleasure of life. England is in a far worse state, 
#imemployed and overtaxed people.” 
in some crumbs off the table and looked at me 


thing eyes. “Do you want to know the truth 
many?” he asked me. 
4) what I’m here for,’”’ I answered. 
¢ me his view of the truth, with a kind of quiet 
|}d what I am sure was absolute sincerity. 
‘yuntry is on the edge of the great crash. This 
ivilization of ours, so great in energy and in 
a—he looked round at the marble halls of the 
4 as though they symbolized the grandeur of 
jadustry and art—‘“‘is standing on foundations 
e\ytting and crumbling and cracking beneath us.” 
m as that?’’ I asked with incredulity. 
3\ttle push from the French or the British, even 
r(urn of the screw from fate, and down we go into 
airulf—and Europe will go with us.” 


ais a lot of wealth in Germany,” I said. 


ae . “Tam a Dancing Girl. 


“Paper!”’ he answered with contempt. “False notes 
flung out from the government presses for fools to play 
with! The German people are fools, because they still think 
it has some reality. For a little while they can buy real 
things with it, because the shopkeepers are fools, too, and 
think it has some kind of value. But even the people who 
get it find its reality disappear between their fingers like 
snow on which the sun shines. Even they have learned 
not to keep it long. A thousand marks today may be 
worth no more than five hundred the day after tomorrow. 
So people who catch the paper money while it flies spend 
quickly. Good old German thrift has gone to the devil. 
“Kat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die!’ That’s 
the motto even for good, honest, middle-class folk—and 
it’s right enough. Tomorrow Germany will die as an in- 
dustrial nation, unless the world forgets its hate and comes 
to her rescue. And if Germany dies, Europe dies.” 

“Whose fault?’’ I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders’ in that quick, vivacious way 
he had. 

“The Allies pressed us too hard,’”’ he said. ‘France 
kicked us when we were down, I agree. But the German 
Government is mostly to blame. Just as our generals 
played the gambler’s game to the last throw in the war, so 
our politicians now are gambling with the fate of the nation 
in this peace, with faked-paper printing presses working 
overtime, the exploitation of a people’s industry by sham 
wages. You see, I tell you the truth, as one soldier to 
another.” 

“What’s going to happen?”’ I asked. 

“This winter there will be riots in Berlin and many 
other cities.” 

“Some of these people will get a fright,’ I said. 

He laughed for a moment, and then was gloomy again. 
He was moving away when something startled him, as 
it did me. The band had just finished playing one of Leo 
Fall’s waltzes, and in the silence that followed—a relative 
silence, with the chatter of many voices in many tongues 
and the clatter of plates and glasses as the waiters did their 
work—there came the sound of a little piping tune on a 
tin whistle. I recognized this sound instantly. It was the 
tune which the strange young beggar had played to me in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, as though he and I were alone in a 
German wood. 
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I looked across the tables where the Valuta hogs were 
dining, and saw his figure standing between two marble 
pillars through which one had to pass from the great 
entrance hall to this dining room. He was in the same 
queer costume, with his brown linen shirt open at the neck 
and his white cotton drawers above his brown legs. His 
long hedge stick was stuck through the curve of his elbow 
like a shepherd’s crook as he held his tin whistle in both 
hands and played his tune. It was as though a Greek boy 
had come straying out of old Hellas to this hotel of 
modern luxury and rich vulgarity; or, rather, as I thought 
again, as though young John the Baptist were in this house 
of publicans. Moving slowly, with a little smile on his face, 
he came down the center line of tables until he reached the 
middle of the immense room, and all the time he played 
his little lilting tune. 

Many of the guests stared at him with surprise, but as 
though he might have been engaged by the management as 
some special turn, like the Russian gypsies who sang each 
night at the Monico in the Kurfiirstendam. But it was 
clear to me at a glance that the waiters were astounded, 
and even, I thought, a little frightened. They stopped 
carrying plates or taking orders, and some of them whis- 
pered together, glancing at their strange guest with ap- 
prehension. 

He finished his tune and then leaned on his tall stick, 
looking very gravely and watchfully at the faces of the 
people about him. Then he began to speak in German, in 
that pleasant musical voice which I had heard over my 
shoulder in the Wilhelmstrasse when he asked me for five 
marks for the love of God. He spoke with a kind of pity, 
it seemed. 

“You are rich people here,” he said, “but you are all 
most evil to see. If you could see yourselves as I think 
God must see you, you would be frightened at your own 
ugliness. You are as ugly as sin, because you are that. 
You are like beasts wallowing at the trough; strange 
pampered beasts in human clothes, bedecked with jewels 
and fine linen. I was like you once, before I saw my own 
ugliness in the mirror of God’s beauty. Because I was 
like you, I understand and am sorry for you. I understand 
the ignorance which makes you greedy and cruel and 
careless of the world of suffering about you which you have 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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By CAPTAIN DING, 


ILLUSTRATED 


On the Third Dawn, a Sunny Breezy Daybreak, a White Boat Took Two Brine«Caked, SunsScorched Men From a Salt:Whitened Royal Yard 


Socky, stumbled over a recumbent figure lying 
drenched under a teeming rain in the scuppers. 
_“Hyah, what d’ meaning?”’ growled Socky. “Yo’ git 
all wet layin’ heah!”’ 

The big negro picked up his find as easily as he might 
have picked up a baby, heaved the body over one shoulder 
and stalked into the forecastle. 

“What ya found, nigger—a stiff?’”’ chuckled a red-eyed 
sailor. He held a half-empty bottle waveringly, stopping 
in the middle of a drink as Socky dumped his man into a 
lower bunk. 

“Give ’im a snifter 0’ this. 
o’ salt mule.” 

“He ain’t a stiff yit, misto, but dog-gawn ef he ain’t 
gwine feel good an’ stiff befo’ eight bells,”’ grinned Socky. 
“* Ah never see nobody no wetter, no sah!” 

He held the bottle to the unconscious man’s nose. Ina 
second, it seemed, the damp eyes opened, a damp hand 
grabbed the bottle, and Socky stared wide-eyed as the 
liquor vanished with a gurgle. The donor of it fell out of 
his bunk cursing, and glowered over the newly awakened 
sleeper. 

“Say!” he choked, snatching the empty bottle. “ You’re 
one o’ them dusty gutses, ain’t yuh? What ya mean 
by ——” 

The object of his wrath was fumbling in a sodden 
pocket. ‘Here, sailor,” he said thickly. ‘‘Thanks for 
haulin’ me outa the wet.”’ 

He handed Socky a saturated wad of what had once 
been plug tobacco. 

“What ship’s this? Who dumped me into this packet?”’ 

Socky grinned, accepting the useless mess of tobacco as 
if it were a perfect cake of finest Sailors’ Delight. His find 
clung to his dungaree jumper tenaciously. The angry 
seaman, mourning his lost liquor, pushed past Socky and 
leaned down to glare closely into the thief’s face. 

“Y’ll bloody quick tell yuh oo yuh are, queer feller! Yuh 
‘re th’ dusty guts as sharked my a 

“G’way, Misto Liv’pool. Leave de good man be. 
ain’t in no shape fo’ ——”’ 

“Yar-r-rh!’’ growled the belligerent, and aimed a 
drunken blow at the sick one. Socky coolly removed his 
protégé’s restraining hand, collared Liverpool, and smacked 
him flatly back into his bunk. 

“Yo’ go sleep dat off,’ Socky advised; then he turned 
to the man who had given him tobacco, who had called 
him, in friendly fashion, not nigger, but sailor. 

“Ain’t yo’ got no sea bag?”’ he asked. “Ner no donkey 
brekfus’? Man, yo’ so wet yo’ dreep water lak a sponge.” 

“Don’t I tell yuh I dunno how I got here?”’ whined the 
man. 

Socky grinned and went on deck. He had seen many a 
sailing day. Many a man he had seen awake from a 
swinish stupor in utter ignorance of his whereabouts. 
Others he had seen who tried to make out they were in 
such darkness out of a strange conception of wit. In the 
scuppers, as wet as the owner, he found a squashy sea bag, 
new, brass-locked; near by he picked up a straw bed, also 
wet, new and of good ticking, as such things went. It was 
more like a bag of stable manure than a man’s bed. Socky 
carried both to the forecastle. Bag and bed were no worse 
than they and others would be in any case in the first sus- 
tained spell of heavy weather. In the dancing light of the 
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forecastle lantern he grinned again, for bag and bed were 
gorgeously painted and scrolled, announcing to all the 
crew that they were the property of 


Nick Pripp, A.B., or LIMEHOUSE 


“Dar y’are, Misto Pride, yo’ donkey brekfus’ an’ yo’ 
bag all shipshape an’ Bristol fashion, barrin’ dey’s a bit 
damp. Hyah! Lemme fix yo’ bunk so yo’ kin sleep.”’ 

Nick Pride, looking very humble, rolled aside and let 
the big negro sailor straighten out his wet bed and haul 
damp blankets from the bag. That last terrific swallow of 
bad whisky had almost paralyzed him. He was ready to 
lie down under anything anybody did to or for him. 

“Dar now. Res’ yo’ head. Yo’ feel berrer bimeby. Ah 
didn’t see yo’ at de shippin’ office, but Ah guess yo’ ship 
all right. Yo’ bag is tagged ‘Misto Nick Pride, Bark 
Brier Holme ——’”’ 

“Brier Holme?” snuffled Nick drowsily. 

“ Dat’s right. Boun’ fo? Hobart Town. An’ de mate he 
say he nebber ’low no bad licker to spoil a good man 0’ 
hees watch yit. Yo’ roll over. Ah’ll give yo’ a good roust 
out at eight bells.” 

Thus began the incongruous comradeship of Socky and 
Nick. 

As soon as the effects of his sailing-day drunk wore off, 
Nick Pride showed all hands that he was at least a real 
sailor. The first penalty for his sad front on first turning 
out to muster with his watch, a very natural penalty, was 
the securing of sundry unsavory jobs about the ship’s head 
usually performed by boys or ordinary seamen. Socky 
found him as he came from the wheel, sick and sorry. 
The good-natured negro turned to and finished the job, 
joking with Nick. The waspish little cockney cursed and 
sputtered, churlish and contemptuous, while gladly ac- 
cepting the help. 

“°S your job anyhow, y’ grinnin’ black swine,”’ he spat. 
“T’m a white man, lam. That’s a nigger’s job, s’welp me. 
Git on wiv it.” 

“Yessah, dat’s shore a nigger job,’’ Socky agreed, and 
flashed his gleaming teeth as if in huge enjoyment. 

But the thought of that humiliation acted upon Nick 
like an antidote to a virulent poison. He went out of his 
way to show the mate that he was a sailorman to his 
crooked fingers and prehensile toes, and by the time lime- 
juice was served out—ten days after the first issue of salt 
provisions—there were two good men in the port watch 
to whom no job of sailorizing could ever come amiss. Nick 
was a wizard in rope and wire. Socky had served in the 
old navy, and lacked but the genius to surpass Nick. 

As they were coupled in their nicer work, so accident 
made them pals. Socky elected himself; he followed Nick 
about during the dogwatches; he had always a light handy 
when Nick filled his pipe; when stores were issued, and 
Nick lacked a tin to hold his ration of thin marmalade, 
Socky’s tin proved ample for two rations and, moreover, 
was stowed on Nick’s own shelf alongside all the other 
weekly issues. 

“Nigger,’’ Nick snarled not long afterwards, “git yer 
bloomin’ marm’lade an’ git down outa my bunk, see?”’ 

“Yessah, Misto Nick,” grinned Socky. “Ah gittin’ 
right out.” 

He held in one huge fist a flinty pantile. Marmalade 
could at least make it taste less like a sliver of cement 
from a mausoleum. 
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“Tf I wuz Nick I’d smear it over his black mug. 
stinkin’ nigger!’’ drawled Liverpool from the secid 
farther forward. 

Socky’s grizzled eyebrows lifted in surprise. | 
said as bad as that, and worse, many a time; buth 
was his pal, Nick. The negro carefully placed his 
on his blanket, and stepped quietly over to Li ( 

“Misto Liv’pool, Ah ain’t dirty, an’ Ah do: 
nebber see yo’ wash yo’self no more dan Ah d 
makin’ a mistake about dat stinkin’ part, sah?” 

““G’way!”’ growled Liverpool, and drew back : 
strike. 

“ Ah’s gwine wash yo’ mouf out,” stated Sock 
anger. | 

Liverpool fought like the guttersnipe he was 
big black was all he-man, and handled him to 
ment of every man in the watch below. Ca 
on deck he bundled him up and gripped hi 
bony shins beside the head pump. Liverp 
needed washing out badly before Socky got t 
brine gushing freely. Having to pump and k 
his cursing, biting, clawing victim at the sa 
more of a job than most men would have car 
But Socky ignored all opposition until the w 
forth; then he laughed, seized Liverpool’s hair, 
his head towards the gushing torrent. 

He still needed one hand to keep the pump 
Liverpool was like a wet cat for desperatic 
swiftly, he screamed once as Socky’s grip t re 
the roots, then sank his teeth savagely | in’ I 
black leg. ; 

“Hyah! Yo’ break yo’ teef!” Socky obje 

He gripped Liverpool’s nose with thumb 
hauled back and up remorselessly, and clapp 
ing, strangling mouth to the pump spout. 
his strength to hold his victim; he pumped 
strokes, then grappled Liverpool with botk 
knees, holding him to the bitter draught un ] 
drop fell. x 

“Dar now, yo’ mouf is putty nigh clean,” gr 
““Whut was yo’ sayin’ ’bout me, Misto Liv 

Liverpool writhed, coughing in salt-seal 
Washing out his mouth had bereft him ol 
clean or unclean. Socky went back to his 
biscuit without forcing a reply; and as he pus 
the mob of his watchmates, who had tumbled ¢ 
Liverpool whip the big nigger, he was folloy I 
glance of newly awakened respect. 2 

With the usual unreason actuating such me ir 
assumed an air of proprietorship over the vi 
caring nothing that it was his own currish tr 
negro that had prompted Liverpool’s nast; 
happy-natured negro delighted in the new 
seemed to be just what he wanted, the lea 
white man, one of the superior race. e 

But Nick retained to himself the right toi ei 
man like a dog if he felt like it; and even # 
chase the wide and gleaming smile fro 
visage. 

“Say ‘sir’ when you talk to me!” 
him once, keeping a wary eye, how 
eavesdroppers. 

“Yassuh, Misto Nick, sah,” old Sockeye had 
pily. He and Nick were tucking a long spli¢ 
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jad Socky had the job where the splinters were 


right, yuh bleedin’ black nigger. Now gimme a 
‘iilors’ Delight.” 
‘shorely a fack, Misto Nick, sah. Ah ain’t no 
éfiel’, dat’s true. Black nigger, by golly! Haw, 
bay a 
ky’s tobacco in his cheek, and Socky to fetch 
him, Nick grew in his own importance until 
festering sore to his mates. Even his weekly 
ggy he escaped. Peggy was the name bestowed 
n of the watch whose turn it was to clean up 
Atle and keep the scuttle butt filled. Weekly the 
in the little bark Brier Holme, for the small ship 
i}; asmall crew. Sometimes being Peggy enabled 
4 dodge more unpleasant tasks, but not often. 
» reached the pinnacle of pomp when Socky 
ngly took on an extra Peggy, permitting Nick 
eels or fine-weather jobs about the gear. 
almost fell over the top of his eminence out of 
A month had passed. The dead horse had 
up. In modern language, the ship had been 
t sea for the men to have earned one month’s 
d-each drawn that amount in advance of 
F undry creditors had drawn for them—and 
| tomorrow, what they earned was their own. 
he Swede, who had made two voyages in the 
e, passed the whisper around the forecastle 
per held to the old customs, let the crew bury 
i orse, and issued grog to all hands to help speed 
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hey don’t have skippers like that no more!” a 
qnary seaman protested. 
y 0, sure,” Olson insisted; “rum an’ everyt’ing.”’ 
ras at the wheel. He was out of the discussion. 
ik’s Peggy on the morrow, and grog was a-going 
Jick could get Socky’s ration of grog as well as 


ses, what did the nigger know about burying a 
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“You do my Peggy, Socky,”’ Nick ordered at breakfast 
on the burial morning. “I ain’t feelin’ none too good.” 

“Dey want me to he’p make de daid hoss,” Socky de- 
murred with a dubious grin. He had heard rumors about 
that grog too. 

“You do Peggy. D’ye mean to tell me I ain’t able to 
make a dead hoss ’s good as you?”’ 

“Tha’s right, Misto Nick, sah, but Ah want to jine in 
de me 

“You do my Peggy, nigger! I’m wanted on the job. 
An’ if it’s yer measly rum as is narkin’ yuh, yuh needn’t 
worry, ’cos I’ll git yer whack for yuh. You clean up the 
fo’c’s’le.” 

Socky obeyed, but perilously nigh to rebellion. He was 
no soak, but he liked an occasional Nelson’s Eye as well as 
the booziest, and never came rum so opportunely as on the 
burial day of a sailor’s dead horse. He needed that un- 
expected ration of rum; and with vivid recollection of 
sailing day he nursed the darkest fear regarding his whack 
if once it got into Nick’s possession. 

But the habit of a month proved as strong as his fear. 
He went to work. 

On the fore hatch Nick Pride and Olson the Swede 
worked with the second mate. Out of odds and ends of 
lumber, canvas, oakum and nails they created a fearsome 
beast which looked almost alive instead of utterly dead. 
When the jocular second mate added realistic nostrils with 
deft dabs of vermilion paint, and goggle eyes pupiled with 
galley soot, nothing but the importance of the day could 
have forced anybody to dub that good nag dead. 

“Looks like the real thing, lads, hey?” the officer re- 
marked, standing off a pace or two, brush in hand, to give 
a final scrutiny to the masterpiece, 

“‘ Ay betcha ven ve sing out ‘Dot horse is det,’ dot horse 
vill sing out ‘Liar!’’’ roared Olson the Swede. 

Rarely was it permitted for a fo’mast hand to bandy 
jest with one of the mates; but then, Olson had made two 
previous voyages in the ship, and felt himself in a degree 
a privileged character. 
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“Wot th’ ’ell,’’ growled Nick, who had hoped to get his 
own little jest in first and was sore. “’E’ll be proper dead 
when we git done wiv ’im, won’t’e? Give us a launch wiv 
im, squarehead.”’ “a 

Together they fixed the dummy to a rough four-wheeled 
trolley, such as any boy makes at least once in his boyhood 
days out of a shallow box with disks cut from any pole for 
wheels. Then a rope was made fast in front, and the horse 
was stabled at the break of the forecastle head, to wind- 
ward, to await the noon changing of the watch. Then the 
skipper would have taken his meridian observation, and 
would be on deck to see the ceremonies. 


“They say, Old Man, your hoss is dead,” chanteyed Nick. 

“We says so, an’ we ’opes so!’’ chorused the men. 

“They say, Old Man, your hoss is dead,” screamed Nick. 

And all hands boomed forth the dirge, “‘ Po-oo-r O-ol-ld 
Man!” 

Aft the procession started, Nick leading on the rope, 
taking chanteyman’s place in defiance of the weak pro- 
test of Olson the Swede, who had made two voyages. 

“ Ay qvit, den!’’ Olson had muttered, but he only took a 
place farther along the rope. Nick’s stinkin’ pride, as 
Liverpool called his superior airs, had created a false at- 
mosphere of leadership about the little cockney that only 
a definite physical defeat could disturb; and many a 
would-be disturber who had fine prospects of success had 
long withheld his hand for fear of Nick’s big nigger pal. 

Socky peered out of the forecastle door, swab in hand, 
as the horse went forth to his doom. There was a wistful 
look in the black fellow’s gleaming eyes; but the wistful- 
ness could not overshadow the worship in them as Nick 
shrilled out the ancient song: 

“And when ’e’s dead we'll tan ’is ’ide 

“And we says so, and we ’opes so,” 
rejoinder. 

“When ’e’s dead we'll tan ’is ’ide x 

“Ho, Po-oo-r O-ol-ld Man!”’ 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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HERE is a 
well-known 
tradition 


about the uneasi- 
ness of the head 
that wears a crown, 
and comparatively 
recent history con- 


firms the theory. 
Yet the uneasiest of 
royal domes reposes 
upon a pillow of ut- 
most security com- 
pared with the 
German mark and 
the ordeal it is 
undergoing. You 
can find the usual 
quota of gullibles 
in the land where 
William Hohenzol- 
lern once ruled, but 
a search warrant 
would not reveal a 
single easy mark. 

German money is 
the storm center of 
an orgy of inflation 
almost unmatched 
in financial history. 
Certainly it has not 
been duplicated 
sincethe Mississippi 
Bubble burst. The 
Austrian crown and 
the Russian ruble are also in the scrap heap, but they do 
not exert the same influence upon the international 
economic scheme, in either normal or abnormal times, as 
their companion in misfortune, the once-proud symbol 
of Teutonic specie value. 

With circulation soaring towards the 400,000,000,000 
record, with a daily output ranging from 3,000,000,000 to 
5,000,000,000, with incessant fluctuation disorganizing the 
social and business procedure, the mark presents a puzzle 
almost as baffling as the secret of perpetual motion. Inci- 
dentally it has a kinship with this familiar enigma, because 
the German printing presses keep up a perpetual grind 
of notes. 

The collapse of the mark has a wider significance than 
lies in the impoverishment of a host of Germans and the 
complete upset of the national moral and fiscal structure. 
In Europe and America, especially the latter country, 
millions of misguided individuals have invested a stupen- 
dous sum in what today amounts to almost worthless 
paper. The mark is one of the many proverbial good 
things that have gone wrong. Foreign exchange these past 
few years has lured almost as many victims to their mone- 
tary destruction as the familiar get-rich-quick schemes of 
other days. Wallingford apparently has changed his 
citizenship. The victims of the devious exchange gamble 
have yet to learn that, as in other similar ventures, you 
cannot beat the game, particularly at long range. 
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The Currency Bootleggers 


Iie can you find a more distorted panorama of 
people and events than in the German republic, and it all 
springs from the mark depreciation. Its value—or, rather, 
lack of value—is the first and last question of the day. 
Commerce, art, science, matrimony—in fact all existence 
is linked to its vagaries. The dollar is looked upon as a 
life-saver, and what has come to be called the dollar cult 
has almost superseded the faith of the fathers. It is really 
a religion. 

Formerly the favorite German indoor sport was beer 
drinking, with a dash of militarism on the side. Now it is 
markomania. Everybody has joined in the scrimmage, 
which the Germans themselves call the flight from the 
mark. The entire population, convinced that its currency 
is worthless, is sitting up nights devising ways and means 
of spending it for luxuries. 

Every decent human incentive is scrapped in the mad 
rush to spend or to convert the endless stream of new 
money into foreign bills. Dollars, pounds and francs are 
precisely like liquor in near-dry America. The law pro- 
hibits conversion, yet everybody is doing it. Thus the fine 
art of bootlegging is not confined entirely to booze. 

It is easy to ascertain why the debacle began, but no one 
knows how it will end. It remains one of the riddles of the 
world. Money manipulation has well-nigh demoralized 
a once poised and stable folk, disrupted their mode of life, 
and provided a provocation—I should say excuse—for 
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a frenzied speculation that extends from bootblack to 
banker. Like a malignant disease it grips, terrifies and 
ultimately destroys. The Germans are penalized in peace 
with a brand of war indemnity they never counted on. 

It takes courage to try to disentangle this mark muddle. 
Perhaps the best way is to divide it into two phases, the 
purely economic—it is really highly impure—and the 
human. No one cares about a dull technical approach to 
the crash or an appraisal of the innumerable opinions 
about the possibilities of further decline or improvement. 
We are dealing with a condition and not a theory. There- 
fore, what concerns us most is the effect upon the people. 
How do they regard it? What are they doing? What will 
be the tomorrow of this day of abandonment to the 
eccentricities of a money which, in popular parlance, is 
acting like a dog with a tin can tied to its tail? 

The first logical step will be to disabuse the minds of the 
many who believe that the slump of the mark was entirely 
due to post-Armistice causes. Theroot is much deeper. To 
get at it we must go back to that spectacular day when the 
sun gleamed so brightly upon the armor of William Hohen- 
zollern. Long before 1914 Germany contracted large loans 
to complete her tremendous naval and military program. 
Figuratively, then began the first German inflation. It 
was in the expansion of the Teutonic military chest. I do 
not mean the war coffer, but the swelling breasts of the 
men about the Kaiser. Incidentally, the only deflation 
that exists in Germany today is in these now flat physio- 
logical fronts. 

Hence the real trouble started during the war, when 
Germany financed her expenditures with loans and credit 
inflation. The only appreciable taxation between 1914 and 
1919 was to pay interest on these obligations. All Ger- 
many was obsessed with the idea of victory and the people 
blindly believed the powers that be when they said “‘ The 
Allies will pay.’’ Here you have the beginning of the pres- 
ent catastrophe, because this unsound method of financing 
established a precedent from which it was difficult to 
escape, once the struggle was lost. 

You will observe that the fiscal defect during those war 
days was a lack of taxation, and the same condition, as I 
pointed out in the previous article, obtains today. Nowhere 
else in the world is the tax responsibility regarded so lightly 
asin Germany. The point is often made by observers that 
if the relatively firm government before and in the early 
stages of the war was not strong enough to impose ade- 
quate taxation, it is not surprising that the weak govern- 
ment, with its diminished resources and the burden of 
reparations, which has been in office since the Armistice 
has utterly failed to put through a tax program necessary 
to stabilize the currency. There are also those who main- 
tain that the German inflation is the result of a deliberate 
policy. Certainly it has been a weapon against the enemies 
of Germany, has aided the big industrialists and enriched 
the profiteers. 

Probe the present trouble and you find that, being weak, 
the German Government has pursued the line of least 


time not a single new mark was issued. Uneo 
strikers contributed their mite to the oth 
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The Strike of the Money Printer 


Be going into the human, or, rather, thei 
aspects of the crisis it may be well to get the 
out of our systems. You get some idea of the ext) 
mark flood when I say that during three days last‘ 
the printing presses turned out more money thai! 
during the entire period of the war. On the day I) 
paragraph—it happens to be October twentieth-] 
mark circulation is 350,000,000,000. At parity,’ 
mark is a little under 24 cents, this would : 
$90,000,000,000. Translating it into dollars by} 
quotation at this hour—I say “hour” advised! 
fluctuations are almost by minutes—it is only $8 
This means that the circulation has increaseil 
since October, 1921, when the total stood at onlk 
000,000 marks. | 

The German presses have gone from an | 
50,000,000 marks a day, which was considered exis 
so very long ago, to as high as 5,000,000,000 mis 
twenty-four hours. So incessant is the money 
when it became necessary in August to print anew) 
note—one of them is reproduced on this page—! 
no time to prepare a proper die. It was simpl 
ordinary German script and printed on white pa 
was a direct incentive to the counterfeiter 


In connection with this rapid-fire maki 
an amusing story. It shows that no tra 
its element of humor. The only times withint 
‘months when the mark was really stabili 
through accident, and in very unusual cire 

Last July the entire staff of employes at wha 
as the Reichsdruckerei, which means gover 
works, went on a strike. The irony was thi 
of billions these men were almost without 
This, however, is only one detail of the s 
were out for a little more than two weeks 


attempts at stabilization. ] 
This strike partly accounted for the mystel 
famine that existed when I was in German 
Once more you have the now familiar Germ 
With billions of marks flowing from the 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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! invited to sit in at the monthly luncheon 
ng of the chamber of commerce in an ambi- 
Southwestern city. At the close of the meal 
master opened the business session by tell- 
gth just how it was that the committee had 
jim to preside; what the committee said to him 
he said to the committee. He told two stories, 
egro dialect, to show how unfitted he was to be a 
jter. His remarks were very good, although his 
as somewhat marred by his unfortunate habit of 
is water glass about on the table in front of him 
he lacked words. 
close of the toastmaster’s remarks a member got 
ated that he wished to introduce a gentleman who 
thing to say on a subject that would be of vital 
40 everyone who had the good of the city at heart 
i stood for bigger, better business. 
ntleman thus introduced was given the privilege 
{or. 
‘gs a resolute-appearing man, obviously more 
‘ited than the average chamber-of-commerce 
# about him. He began his remarks by making 
fy pleasant comments on the beauty and natural 
tes of the city and the live-wire type of men whom 
lie privilege of addressing. Always he indicated 
r place for applause by coming to an abrupt stop 
jhand upraised. Having got his audience into a 
l/>xpansive frame of mind, he came directly to the 
-- which he was interested. 


le Sophisticated Stranger’s Message 
\iere,” he said energetically, “to bring you a mes- 
gyou cannot afford to ignore, a message which, if 
, ill put this beautiful city of yours on the map as 
plse could do.’’ He paused to let his hearers 
; a moment on what the message might be, and 
At on: “It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that 
sjilemen have failed to realize all the advantages 
i really possesses. You are busy with your own 
41do not see things with the clear eye of astranger. 
‘ve been here but a few days, am struck with cer- 
a/ral assets which, if properly developed, will easily 
.,es, treble your population in a few short years.”’ 
_thamber-of- 
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dntently. It 
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Masa motion- 
€enter. You 
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ences. Your 
Seal for water 
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reports and 
you have a 
! proportion 
inshiny days 
it the year.” 
was encour- 
men whose 
were bound 
e city that 
z thus eulo- 
from a busi- 
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DECORATION BY HERBERT PULLINGER 


“to ask you to furnish me with money to develop this 
industry. All I want is your moral support and coépera- 
tion. On that basis I am prepared to go ahead and build 
my plant. One such successful enterprise here will doubt- 
less be the first of many others. Look at Los Angeles!” 
He tapped the table impressively. ‘‘Remember, gentle- 
men, not a penny do I ask from this body. Only its moral 
support. If this sounds fair enough I should be glad to 
hear some member make a motion to indorse my project.” 

It was a tense moment. The chamber-of-commerce 
members already knew that their city had a river and 
business streets and handsome residences, but these 
features had never been portrayed so dramatically before. 
Half a dozen men were already on their feet to move that 
the sophisticated stranger’s project be indorsed, when 
there was a little stir at the head table. A businesslike- 


looking young man who had been listening intently to the 


stranger’s remarks leaned forward and whispered in the 
toastmaster’s ear. That functionary, a really effective 
person when he was not trying to act like a toastmaster, 
got up and addressed the meeting. 

“T hope the gentlemen who are on their feet will excuse 
me,” he said diplomatically, “if I do not recognize them 
just now. I know that their desire is to have this chamber 
indorse the project we have just had so ably put before us. 
But on so important a matter we must proceed with great 
care so that nothing can occur that will prevent its con- 
summation. If there are no objections I shall appoint a 
committee to handle the matter, their report to be made to 
the board of directors.”’ 

There was no objection to the toastmaster’s ruling ex- 
cept from the moving-picture man himself; that gentle- 
man leaped to his feet to warn the assemblage that delays 
were dangerous and that other communities might offer 
inducements he could not afford to pass up. But as he was 
not an official member his warning did not count and the 
toastmaster’s ruling stood. 

The young man who had whispered in the toastmaster’s 
ear was the secretary of the chamber of commerce and it 


© 


ecretary 


was he who suggested that the motion-pieture pro- 

moter’s proposition be handled by a committee in- 

stead of being settled offhand. 

I saw him after the meeting and inquired the reason 

of his actions. 
“Tt looks to me,” I said, “as though you are wasting 
valuable time by referring the matter to a committee when 
it might have been disposed of in five minutes on the 
floor. The motion-picture man didn’t ask for any money; 
if he had I can see where it would be wise to look him 
up. All he asked was the indorsement of the chamber of 
commerce so he could count on the friendly coéperation 
of members. If he doesn’t make a go of his enterprise no 
one will be hurt but himself.” 

The secretary was noncommittal on the subject, merely 
stating that he believed it was best to let a committee 
handle it. A month later I was in the town again, and 
when I saw the secretary I asked him how the motion- 
picture industry was coming on. 

“Tt isn’t coming on at all,’”’ he answered; “it’s blown 
up. 

This seemed a sorry outcome of a project that promised 
to make a second Los Angeles of the town through capital- 
izing its river and handsome residences, but the chamber- 
of-commerce secretary did not seem to worry. 


Getting Official Indorsement 


“1 GUESS we saved our citizens about a hundred thousand 

dollars by blocking that polished stranger’s request 
for an indorsement,” he said. -“‘ You noticed he was anxious 
to have it go over with a whoop in open meeting; he 
didn’t want it handled by any committee. Afterward we 
found why. The committee insisted that he give references 
as to his financial record and standing in the business, and 
after some investigation it was learned that his financial 
strength consisted of about two hundred dollars and half 
a dozen suits of good clothes. His standing in the motion- 
picture business was based on the fact that he had been 
employed for about six months by one of the California 
concerns.” 

This was interesting, but it did not explain the fact that 
the stranger had stated emphatically he did not ask a 
dollar from the chamber of commerce, only its moral 
support. The secre- 
tary cleared up this 
question in his follow- 
ing remarks. 

“Tt’s a new way 
the grafters have,” he 
explained. ‘They 
have found that the 
well-conducted cham- 
ber of commerce has 
become shy of cash 
bonuses to encourage 
new industries, and so 
they go at it by a 
grand-stand play to 
the effect that they 
are perfectly able to 
finance their own 
propositions and only 
want the chamber’s 
official indorsement. 
But an official indorse- 
ment is about the last 
thing a local chamber 
of commerce ought to 
give unless it is abso- 
lutely sure of its 
ground. Take this 
motion-picture pro- 
moter for instance. 
If he had been able to 
get himself indorsed 
it would have meant 
that we would have 
given him a_ letter 
signed by our presi- 
dent stating that the 
chamber believed his 
enterprise would be a 
good thing for our 
town. Such a letter 
would be all he needed. 
Thus armed he would 
start on a campaign 
among the widows, 
women school-teachers 

(Continued on 
Page 125) 
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A DignitaryWho 
Lifts the Silver 
Cover With the 
Solemn Air of 
One Performing 
a Priestly Rite 


\ N 7 HEN you are in Paris miss, if you must, Notre 

Dame, neglect the Louvre, let the gardens at Ver- 

sailles go unvisited, but do not fail to have a lobster 
thermidor at Prunier’s in the Rue Duphot. 

In a manner peculiar to that ancient house a lobster of 
royal pedigree and imposing physique is first boiled, then 
his succulent meat is scooped out, mixed with rich, rare 
and mysterious condiments by some artist no less notable 
in his way than Matisse or Debussy; then the shell is re- 
filled with this ambrosia till it bulges like overstuffed up- 
holstery, and finally the lobster is thrust into a very hot 
oven for a second, till a crisp brownness covers him. He is 
then reverently served to you by an archbishop in waiter’s 
garb, a dignitary aware of the sacredness of his office, who 
lifts the silver cover with the solemn air of one performing 
a priestly rite. 

Then you eat your lobster thermidor, and angels may 
well envy you. Eat but one in any calendar month. The 
imperfect human system is not attuned to too much per- 
fection. You will not, it is probable, crave more than one 
a month. There is a richness, a satisfying quality about 
the dish that leaves one gloriously replete for days. Only a 
hardened and experienced epicure can eat two in a month; 
three is a world record, made, the legend has it, by a Russian 
grand duke, whose tomb, adorned with a lobster in marble, 
may be seen in Pére Lachaise; it is said he died smiling 
beatifically and murmuring, in Russian, “‘I hope that there 
is lobster thermidor in heaven!’’ 

Knowing all this, the conduct of the plump young man 
with the rueful eyebrows surprised, and, indeed, alarmed 
me. He sat at the next table in Prunier’s, whither I had 
hastened directly on reaching Paris. He was alone, and 
yet I distinctly heard him order two lobster thermidors. 
Two at a sitting! It was unheard of! It was splendid 
madness. It was an incredible feat of gastronomic daring. 

Presently his lobsters came, Herculean cardinals of the 
sea, crisp and redolent. The rueful wrinkles about the 
young man’s eyes were erased by an expression of cherubic 
rapture. Sparkle came to his eyes. Ecstatic sighs seeped 
from beneath his shirt bosom. From asomewhat mournful 
droopiness he became, of a sudden, all animation, interest. 
He licked red lips beneath perky spikes of waxed mustache. 
He tucked his napkin snugly under his second chin. He 
beamed upon the lobster with a glowing smile, even mur- 
mured to it, as if he were greeting a long-absent friend. 

Then he began to eat. He ateslowly, pausing after each 
bite, with a roll of the eye and a gentle sigh that spoke 
eloquently of bliss. He lingered lovingly over every 
morsel; it was almost as if this were to be his last meal on 
earth, and he, perfect Sybarite that he was, had deter- 
mined to extract from it the utmost degree of pleasure. 

Somehow the idea that he was a condemned man, 
doomed on the morrow to end his days on the guillotine, 
grew on me. I cast my eyes about the room to see if there 
were police officers present, who had brought him to 
Prunier’s to gratify a last whim, but I saw only the other 


diners engrossed in their own dinners, and the waiters, — 


moving about like alert, efficient phantoms. By now he 
had finished one lobster thermidor, and was staring at the 
emptied shell as if he contemplated devouring that as well. 


The second lobster 
came, providentially, 
and he attacked it 
with the same zest, 
the same tender care, 
as if the pleasure were almost a pain. I watched his 
circular face. Only in cathedrals have I seen such an 
expression. I began to wonder if perhaps the man belonged 
to some strange cult that worshiped a lobster god. He 
finished his second lobster—I saw the waiter shudder with 
admiration and awe at the feat—paid for it, cast at the 
empty shell the wistful look of an exile banished from 
the land he loved, and slowly took his departure. 
Imagine my surprise when, a week later, I saw him again 
in Prunier’s, in the very act of eating two more lobster 
thermidors. He was oblivious of the world as he delicately 
sank the lobster fork into the lobster. And yet, at times, 
the world seemed to prick through his perfect happiness, 
for that banished look now and again came to his face, only 
to be expelled by a bite of the food he seemed so greatly to 
love. Istudied him. He was indubitably French, and not 
more than thirty, and except when in communion with 
the lobster there was an air of world-weariness about him. 
When he had stripped the second lobster shell of the last 
shred of meat with a vacuum-cleaner thoroughness, and 
had gone forth without even so much as an after-dinner 
liqueur, I beckoned Francois, waiter incomparable, to me. 
“Who,” I asked, ‘‘is the gentleman of the lobsters?” 
“Ah, monsieur,”’ Francois betrayed emotion, “his name 
I know not, but his fate I fear. He comes here about once 
every ten days for a lobster orgy. Sometimes he eats 
three at a sitting. It is unbelievable. It would not sur- 
prise me, monsieur, if some night he 
should leap into the air and—pouf!”’ 
Francois made a delicately explosive 


ITLLUS TRATED 


gesture with his finger tips. : 


“But surely,” I said, “you have warned i 
him?” 

“Ah, but yes! I said to him only to- 
night, ‘Monsieur, beware of a bilious- fe 
ness.’ But he, with great sternness, said, 

‘It must be lobster. It is fate, it is a 

symbol, it is religion!’ One cannot argue i 
against fate, a symbol and religion, 
monsieur.”’ 

Ten nights later I dined again at 
Prunier’s. It was crowded, and one of 
the head waiters—a bishop of a man— 
with a thousand apologies asked me if I 
would mind sharing my table with 
another gentleman. I consented. With 
something of a thrill I noted that my 
companion was to be the devotee of lob- 
sters, and that he had already demol- 
ished one enormous lobster thermidor, 
and was exploring the claw of a second 
with the most fervent gusto imaginable. 
My curious eye 
caught his. 

“Monsieur is fond 
of lobster thermi- 
dor,’’ I ventured. 

He rolled his eyes 
heavenward. He 
brought his mani- 
cured finger tips to 
his lips and tossed 
skyward a kiss. 

SIt isionyaalite lg 
he said passionately. 

“T wonder,” I said 
with a smile, “if 
monsieur would 
graciously pardon a 
question?”’ 

He performed a 
miracle of surgery on 
the tip of the claw, 
captured the morsel 
of meat, ate it, 
smiled, sighed and 
said politely, “But 
certainly.”’ 

‘STs: atetrives? yal 
asked, “that mon- 
sieur is a member of a curious cult, 
that he is a lobster worshiper?”’ 

He smiled, and there was an infinite 
pathos in the smile. 

“One might say that,’”’ he answered. 
He looked at me intently for a moment. 
Then he said, “Would monsieur really 


A bout. 


Whispered, 
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tains Where the Royal 
Goldfish Were Swimming 

‘Husband and 

Wife, Perhaps,’ I 
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“‘T will tell you,” he said slowly. 
have its lesson.” 

I bent toward him. 

““My name,” said the lover of lobsters, “i 
Lucien Louis Barbey Bombier. The cards 
stacked against me, monsieur. I was born ri 

I murmured that this did not seem to me to be 
larly mean trick of fate. 

“But attend,” cried Bombier. “I say I was’ 
In a sense I was. I was brought up by an un 
immensely wealthy. I was his heir. He was af 
most remarkable, was my old Uncle Gustay; ; 
boulevardier. He was a cynic, monsieur, a 
cynical. He was, as you Americans say, boil 
ness. Two things he taught me—to love | 
despise love. Never have I heard him say the wo 
without adding the word ‘bah.’ Any sentimental 
him positively ill; I have seen him during a low 
at the Comédie Francaise—but never mind. — 
faithful disciple of his; I, too, became boiled toa] 
He cultivated in me expensive tastes, and he 
them too. i 

“T had my house in the Faubourg St.-Germ)} 
should have seen the dining room, monsieur, : 
cocks and purple gryphons—and I had my villaj 
I had caviar for breakfast; I slept in black si 
clad in orange satin pajamas; my scented cigere| 

made to measure in Cairo; Dear My 
me, and Monte Carlo; I bad 
special perfume; my limousines- 
¥: I think of the one upholste 
tears come to my eyes, monsieur 

The lover of lobsters paused t 
eyes and continued: “ You see, 1) 
I was brought up to be a lily of 
I toiled not and neither did Is) 
thing, that is, but a roulette wh 
I did not do that often. My t 
couraged gambling; he said it 
much like love. Luxury became! 
to me. And the particular luxj 
joyed most was the luxury of ha 
ster thermidor whenever I wan( 
felt that I could get along somel¥ 
out the villa at Nice; that I ¢ 
pense with the silk sheets an th 
perfume; but to give up m}! 

; 4 


at-was unthinkable! However, there 
mn for anticipating that I’d have to give 
ig. My uncle was seventy; I was his heir. 

yas prudently invested; in financial as 
mental matters it was his boast that 
As 


1 choked Bombier; he recovered. 
n, monsieur, on his seventy-first birth- 


|itor said could turn soap into gold. It 
- My uncle died—but I, I lived. At thirty 
}rown upon a singularly unsympathetic 
\th fourteen suits, nineteen canes, a few 
| ranes and a deeply rooted taste for luxury. 
Js I to do? I needed luxury—especially 
|ermidor, but how could I get it?” 

sted gently that he might have gone to 
je shook his head. 

imerican idea,’ he said. “And anyhow,” 
on ruefully, ‘I suppose that any man 
4 sense enough to earn black silk 
{d special perfume has too much 


(opted the amendment, and consid- 
gobster a moment. Then he said: 
jasI todo? Isold all but five of my 
‘hen I went to my cousin, Dr. Max 
eadvice. You know him, perhaps, 
Of course. All Paris knows 
\yinet, the celebrated psychologist. 
ir met him? A man the most ex- 
n'y, Lassure you. He is a scientist 
ifor blood and a chemical retort for 
| He dissects human emotions as a 
(st dissects guinea pigs. He is the 
4 in the world with Nile-green eyes. ° 
¢*, anger, love—they are nothing to 
i ttle squiggly lines ona chart. Man 
ne, he says; something like a piano. 
¢€es on a key, and he plays hate; 
rey, and he plays love. Max professes to be 
).ay any tune he likes on a man. He despises 


a 

Yichman who does that is, what do you say—a 
Max is a strange man, monsieur, and a terrible. 
he is a fellow of worldliness, and to him I went 
ialera. 

«5 to the apartment of this Max, a place full of 
Nadal guinea pigs; a place to give one the flesh of 
_jassure you. 

h ,’ Isay to Max, ‘am I to do?’ 

1) you no money left?’ 

{| hundred francs,’ I sigh. 

hmot go to work?’ 

rious, Max,’ I say. ‘What could I do?’ 

aapeles, perhaps,’ he suggests. 


Pmnirial crackers?’ 
and neyers!’ 


‘Says, ‘an heiress.’ 


e repeats, ‘an heiress—an American heiress.’ 


“‘Monsieur 

is Fond 

of Lobster 
Tkermidor,”’ 
I Ventured. 
“Tt is My 
Lifet’’ 

He Said 
Passionately 


I ery out in a voice most plaintive, ‘But, Max, you know I 
hate the idea of marriage. You know I regard love with con- 
tempt. You know my uncle has taught me to be an egg of 
twenty minutes. Romance? Itgivesmetoshudder. I con- 
template making love with infinite horror. And marriage? 
As uncle wouldsay, “Bah.’’ Icannot picture myself a papa. 
I cannot, save in nightmares, see myself being clambered 
over by wriggling urchins, squealing ‘Papa, where does 
the wind come from? Papa, why can’t eggs talk? Papa, 
why are you fat.”” Anda wife! I cannot bring myself to 
call any female Ickle Tweetums. How could I, as an hon- 
est man, swear that she was the only woman in the world 
when there are a million women right here in Paris? If I 
met Cupid in the Bois de Boulogne I’d wring his neck. 
Max, I can’t do it, this marrying. I cannot understand 
why man inflicts on himself such nuisances as a wife and 
children. Ill join the army!’ 

““*You’ll miss your lobster thermidor,’ says Max. 

““Ah, how well he understands me! I surrender. 

“*Well,’ I says miserably, ‘I don’t know any heiresses.’ 

“Max spins about in his chair and consults a card cata- 
logue; he is most systematic. He riffles through the cards, 
picks one out, and 
reads, ‘ Heiresses; 
Abyssinian, Bra- 
zilian, Czecho- 
Slovakian 
Ah, here we are! 
United States.’ 
He reads from 


As You Americans Say, I Sold Her the Idea of Eloping 
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the card, ‘Miss Edith Yelverton, about 27; home, Buffalo, 
New York. -Only child of Henry T. Yelverton, president 
of the Yelverton, Tuttle & Snell corporation, glass manu- 
facturers. Largest makers of goldfish bowls in the world. 
She will inherit seven million dollars, not to mention ten 
million goldfish bowls a year a 

“*T hate goldfish,’ I groan. 

“*You must learn to love them,’ says Max. ‘Pray per- 
mit me to go on. Miss Yelverton is a tall girl of the 
queenly type, blond, intelligent, even intellectual, and 
very reserved. I understand she is a man-hater. She did 
have one suitor, William Parker by name, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, but I have information that she has rejected him 
most firmly. She is studying singing and is living in a 
handsome apartment, Number 977 Boulevard Raspail. 
Her companion there is Miss Mabel Pratt, of Rochester, 
New York, an impossible person, fat, plain, poor and 
noisy; a person to be avoided, Lucien.’ 

“*T shall do so,’ I promise. ‘But, Max, how can I 
possibly woo this queen of the goldfish bowls? She sounds 
forbidding, frigid, all brains 
“*She is,’ says Max. 

““T might as well pay court to the Hiffel Tower,’ I demur. 

“One does not attain seven million dollars 
without some effort,’ says Max. 

“*True. That would buy much lobster 
thermidor. However, I cannot see myself in 
the role of cavalier to an intellectual giantess. 
How could I possibly appeal to this young 
lady?’ 

** Ah,’ says Max, ‘you must become an in- 
tellectual, what Americans call an eyebrow.’ 

“But how?’ 

“*Tt’s easy,’ Max assures me. ‘Be solemn. 
Say little, and that in the voice of an oracle. 
Use long words. Be portentous. Quote 
freely from the philosophers. Look owlish. 
Get yourself spectacles made of the shell of 
the tortoise. If she is all brains, then you 
must be all brains. But see here, Lucien, I 
am not going to do your wooing for you. 
I merely suggest a method.’ 

“*Max,’ I exclaim, ‘you are priceless! I 
shall become an eyebrow. An excellent idea! 
It fits into my philosophy exactly. Do I 
not loathe romance? Instead of calling her 
Ittle Girlums I’ll quote Schopenhauer to her. I'll suggest 
a marriage of minds ——’ 

“And goldfish bowls,’ suggests Max. 

“*Naturally. When can I meet my golden icicle?’ 

“*This afternoon at four, if you wish. I'll take you to 
tea at her apartment.’ 

“T wring Max’s hand in gratitude. My worries evapo- 
rate. I rush out to purchase spectacles made of the shell of 
a tortoise.”’ 

Monsieur Bombier paused, worried a bit of lobster, 
sighed and continued: ‘‘I met Miss Yelverton that after- 
noon. She was indeed queenly, as beautiful as a Gains- 
borough portrait, but with eyes as cold as the dark blue 
ice on the north side of the North Pole. I shook hands 
with her, and it was like shaking hands with a marble 
statue on Christmas Eve. I talked with her, and my 
temperature sank to three degrees below freezing. Miss 
Pratt was there, too, a terrible person. She was one of 
these healthy red-faced girls with a laugh that went off 
like an alarm clock. I‘ believe you’d call her bouncing; 
she was, as you say, the life of the party. I took an instant 
dislike to her. It was clear that her trouble was not a rush 
of brains to the head. 

“Well, monsieur, to hurry on, I called on Miss Yelverton 
next day. As I entered her apartment, I wished I’d worn 
my overcoat. Br-r-r-r-r! What a chilly woman! We 
talked. At least, I did. I was primed for the occasion, and 
I must admit, mon- 
sieur, that I talked 
well. I can get a 
great deal of mileage 
to a gallon of facts. 
I started chatting 
about the theory of 
relativity, touched 
lightly on the polit- 
ical history of China 
in the Ming dynasty, 
made a few general 
remarks about the 
theory of sabotage 
and its relation to 
pre-Raphelitism,de- 
molished in a few 
well-turned sen- 
tences the theories 
of Benedetto 
Croce, and got off 
some rather deep 
thoughts—which I’d 

(Continued on 

Page 67) 


T DENVER the Rocky Mountains, the 
West, were at last a reality; yet, be- 
fore me, they still lay farther on: there 

was a West, I had learned, beyond the Rockies, 
and the center of that was Salt Lake City. 
From the windows of a room in the Hotel 
Utah, facing both Temple Square and the 
sweep of South Market Street, that city 
had an appearance of the unfamiliar; but 
whether this was the result of the oddness of Temple 
Square itself, within its high adobe walls, or of the legends, 
the spirit of Mormon, gathered about it, I was unable to 
determine. Both of these influences were potent. The 
Tabernacle, its great curved roof seen flattened from above, 
was like the shell of a gigantic amphibian; beside the 
attempted Gothic lift of the Temple it was Eastern, as 
though, within that shut ten acres, Constantinople had 
been mingled with Milan. Neither had gained, though 
the granite pile of the Temple had been built, perhaps, in 
as sheer an act of faith as any wrought in a form of stone; 
its spires, even the one lifting Moroni toward the sky, were 
heavy. In spite of that it was grimly impressive, secretive; 
it had, beyond any doubt, the ominous power of mystery; 
and I recalled what I had been told about its ponderous 
bronze doors, how—never within a long memory opened— 
they had been swung back for the entrance of three old 
men in very formal] black coats and stovepipe hats who, be- 
fore they advanced, took off their shoes and stockings and 
dipped their feet in ashes. 


The Beauties of Salt Lake City 


] HAD, casually, in Denver, determined to see the in- 
terior of the Temple; but in Salt Lake City Isoon realized 
the impossibility of what I had lightly undertaken. And 
there, I thought, the Mormons were wise: it was, for their 
purpose and hopes, a necessary prudence to keep the 
Temple doors shut. Instead of the Temple I was content 
to follow the city streets; nowhere could I remember ways 
more beautiful. The squares, as every one knew, were laid 
in that ten-acre pattern; they were long with deep flagged 


The Emigrants to the City of Zion Were Forced to Cross the Country Frugally With Handcarts. 
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gutters always brimming with a clear rushing water; and 
those impetuous-ordered streams, cool in sound and flash- 
ing, brought a vigorous and constant reminder of mountain 
slopes and valley shadows into the walls of the city. Just 
at the street ends, apparently, stood the mountains, the 
Wahsatch Range and, to the west, beyond the Jordan, the 
Oquirrh. 

They were, then, covered with snow, there was an amber 
mist in the valley, and as the sun shifted, the mountains 
were lost or made visible in high curtains of rose and 
silver. In the morning they were magically bright on the 
west, and then, past noon, in the east; the day hovered 
and passed over them, and, peaks of lavender, they faded 
into the dusk. 

It was, because of the torrent of City Creek and the 
mountains, a beautiful place; but the simplicity of loveli- 
ness that had once marked Salt Lake City had gone in a 
shy retreat before the tides of progress. It had been, once, 
a city of orchards on a bench of the Wahsatch, a place of 
low greyblue adobe dwellings, gardens of daisies and mint 
and sweet lilacs, of cornflowers and phlox, with, in spring, 
rows of gay tulips and the blossoming fruit trees. The 
leisurely streets had been planted with elms and poplars, 
maples and catalpas and hawthorns, a miracle of flowering 
raised in the desert; and, while there were still files and 
companies of trees, they were more and more forced out 
from the centers of life and activity. 

Salt Lake City, too, except for the Temple Square, 
the Beehive House and Hagle Gate, was changing its 
biblical aspects for a state wholly modern. It was, at 
least on the surface, growing less Mormon every year; 
and, with rumors, whispered and alarming, to the contrary, 


They Were Starved, Fell From Sheer Weariness 


FULLER 


there was the clearest indicatio 
progress—progress or retrog 
its heart. The younger membe 
of Latter-Day Saints, at leas 
saw in Salt Lake City, formed 
urban a society as any I had 
the clothes of the girls, the y 
in the best momentary fashioi 
too, were fragile affairs of strapp 
and, at a limited indoor variety of golf, the 
unlike that of Butte—quickly took possession 0 
silver. a 
They, the young wives, were expensivel} 
clear-voiced and positive; and their husbands 
familiar American appearance of a married 
with acquiescence. The doctrine that wo! 
higher levels of heaven only through men 
sively evident; the time when an apostle 
fit, seal a wife to him for this life or for ete’ 
slipped away. The Mormon—at that 
have introduced a plural wife to the o 
didn’t perceptibly exist! } 
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Executives of the Chur 


Y EXPERIENCE did not extend to 1 

only an insignificant proportion of } 
communities larger than scattering villz 
where the body of their belief remained, cet 
was stronger. The body was agricultural 
cept historically it was hidden from me; bt 
directing mind, I was fortunate enoughslig} 
What I met had, amazingly, a resemblance 
sound corporation: there were buildings 
colored granites, council rooms. wit 
Circassian walnut, long board tables and 
tem of outer offices and protecting m 
executive—but subordinate—bishops ¥ 
closed in metal grilles, with discreet cle 
records I was almost permitted to see. 12 
reason, of course, why I should have seen % 
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‘bishop thought the annual 
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the accent of the lamented 


‘inion that he didn’t know. 


jrefined them but the market- 
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: _ the sugar-beet industry had 


other financial organiza- 
question I asked —what that 


i amounted to?—was no 
idiotic. As quickly as pos- 


evalier, he replied, wholly 
, that he couldn’t tell me. It 


ts economic side, the Church 
oundly American in form, 
ore exact, the cultivation of 
3. The Mormons planted the 


egated to an unregenerate 
m of brokers. However, the 
7 Saints soon even attended 
tail; and, as a result, they 
‘substantial office building 
le year’s profit. After that, 


there was, among other un- 
sidents, a level increase in 
e confining the market to 
ha very low density of popu- 
his I remembered that sugar, 
3ground from cane; and, in place of the elected 
f the Senate, I saw seated rows of sugar beets 
files of cane; and in that vision the cane con- 
beets—fibre, sugar and last green tops. 


Yistory From the Book of Gold 


NLY, in the person of the younger Joseph Smith, 
rmon Church had made a different beginning. 
nin Vermont, in 1805; but it was in New York, 
ra, that the gold plates of the Church’s sacred 
revealed to him; they were six inches wide by 
s tall, not quite as thick as tin plate, and 
th Egyptian characters. With the records was 
contrivance called the Urim and Thummim— 
arent stones set in the rim of a bow fastened to 
te; and, by the aid of this, Smith, who had 
te as a crystal gazer, translated the engraved 
into English. The Church of Jesus Christ of 
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The Crew Had Been Per« 
suaded That He Was 
a Capitalist and That 
They Were the Victims, 
the Slaves, of Property 


Latter-Day Saints was organized in 1830 at Fayette, 
in New York; and at once there were visions, impromptu 
speaking in strange tongues and the devil cast out of a man 
named Newel Knight; Martin Harris, who saw the devil, 
said that he had smooth hair like a mouse. 

The historical substance of the gold book was explicit: 
America was first settled by a colony escaping from the 
Tower of Babel; they were the Jaradites, speedily de- 
stroyed; but a second race, principally Israelites and 
descendants of Joseph, came directly from Jerusalem. 
Most of them fell in battle toward the close of the fourth 
century A.D., but the remnant survived to become the 
American Indian. 

This, then, gave the Jews a very aged and command- 
ing hold upon North America: they were the Indians— 
the royal Six Nations, the Mandans in their northern 
huts, the treacherous Blackfeet on the high passes, the 
Shoshones, the pueblo dwellers of the mesa, the buffalo- 
hunting Arapahoes, the Ojibways paddling their lakes; 
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they were the Assiniboin Indians, the Brulé Sioux and the 
Oglalas, the Sans Ares, Diggers, Piankashaws and a very 
great many others. 

I ignored the temptation to make certain striking com- 
parisons between that first rippling passage of Israel and 
the later arriving waves; but, properly, I limited my atten- 
tion to the Mormons in their early capacity as founders of 
an American state. That they heroically accomplished, 
and beside it all the rest—the revelations and massacres 
and polygamy —made but a faint impression on me. Once 
more I enormously regretted that I 
had missed a privilege of an extraor- 
dinary age—some contact with Brig- 
ham Young. 


The Roll of Wives 


HE contemporary unprejudiced 

records of him show a man of 
amazing vitality and a robust de- 
termination. I liked especially the 
account of a traveler’s dinner, with 
the Twelve Mormon Apostles, of fat 
mutton and rare roast beef, turkeys 
and plum pudding and gold-seal 
champagne; and a familiar descrip- 
tion of Brigham’s wives took all the horrors from the 
most reviled institution the country had known. Mary 
Ann Angell, for example, had a stone house for her own; 
but his first plural wife was Lucy Decker. She had 
been married to Isaac Seely, with two children, but 
Brigham moved her up. Then there was Clara, Lucy’s 
sister, and Harriet Cook, who was more than commonly 
spirited. .Lucy Bigelow had dark brown hair, blue eyes 
and a pretty mouth; but a Miss Twiss was freckled, with 
sandy hair. Martha Bowker dressed very neatly; Harriet 
Barney left a husband and three children for an exaltation 
in thefuture; Eliza Burgess was English, dark and quick- 
tempered; Ellen Rockwood was the daughter of the jail 
keeper; and a Mrs. Hampton—Brigham was her third 
husband—he cast out from happiness. Mary Bigelow— 
perhaps it was Lucy—was sent away; and Margaret 
Pierce had no better luck. Emmeline Free was young and 
lively, tall with fair hair and violet eyes; and Emmeline 
(Continued on Page 90) 


There Were Three Miles of Excavation Along the Bitter Root: at the Beginning of May a SixsMile Cut Was Blasted From a Rock Face 
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Transatlantic Critics 


Ne who keep in touch with the foreign press 
have constantly to read reproaches to the effect that 
the United States is failing in her duty to the world. We 
are accused of “‘insular isolation.’”’ We are urged “‘to 
enter into the affairs of the world.’’ We are enjoined to 
“assume our measure of responsibility for the conditions 
of the world.” American citizens listen daily to the 
broadcast radio messages of the world. This general 
attitude is reflected in the expressions of returned tourists. 
These complaints are so varied in different countries that 
a classification is necessary. It will be of advantage to 
follow each statement of European opinion with a com- 
ment: 


The United States should join the League of Nations. 


It is unnecessary to make résumé of arguments in this 
direction. 

Whatever may have been the domestic reasons for our 
refusal to join the League of Nations, the conduct of 
European states during the past three years has not been 
such as to convince us that the majority of European 
countries are qualified historically, politically and socially 
to function in a League of Nations. 


The United States should maintain membership in the 
Entente. 

In France, and in a considerable part of Great Britain, 
faith still remains in the proposition of an Entente of 
great nations ruling the world with paternal benevolence. 
Such a world government by a self-constituted Entente 
is usually held to embrace control of finances, allocation 
of raw materials and regulation of immigration. However 
flattering it may be to the amour propre of Americans to 
be included in an Entente with Great Britain and France, 
the average American hesitates to participate in a pater- 
nalistic governing of such large national infants as Ger- 
many, Russia and India. 


The United States should act as arbiter between the 
different countries of Europe. 

This proposition might seem to suggest that the United 
States has declined to offer her offices in instances where 
countries were willing to arbitrate their differences. This 
is not true. The recent efforts of the United States in the 
settlement of the differences between Peru and Chile are 
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an illustration to the contrary. Greece and Turkey did 
not offer to arbitrate; nor have the economic controversies 
that have developed from the Treaty of Versailles been 
offered for arbitration. 


The United States should accept mandates. 


It is commonly stated in Europe that if the United 
States had accepted the proffered mandate in the Levant 
peace would have been secured for this unfortunate area. 
This is sheer speculation. The best information on the 
situation in the Levant would seem to indicate that a 
mandate which did not control the political aspirations of 
Great Britain and France could not have controlled the 
military ambitions of Greece and Turkey. For Europeans 
to suggest that the Monroe Doctrine was a sort of man- 
date over the Western Hemisphere is wide of the mark. 


The United States should hold membership on the 
Reparations Commission. 


Germany professes to believe that the attitude of the 
Reparations Commission is influenced against her by the 
absence of the United States. France professes to believe 
that the Reparations Commission is able to secure no 
payments from Germany because the United States is not 
represented. Membership on the Reparations Commis- 
sion would not carry with it the function of referee. A 
unanimous vote is not necessary on the Reparations Com- 
mission, and if the United States were present and were to 
yote one way or the other it would merely enlarge the 
majority or the minority. 


The United States should cancel the war loans to the 
Allied governments. 


This was postulated as the indispensable condition of 
American codperation in the unfortunate Balfour note. 
Americans who contrast the note of Balfour and the 
speech of McKenna will find no difficulty in believing that 
codperation need not spell cancellation. 


The United States should make loans to Europe. 


There has been so much exaggeration of the unfunded 
commercial balance due to the United States that the 
extent of our new foreign loans has not been appreciated. 
During 1921 we exported practically a billion dollars of 
fresh capital. New foreign investments in 1922 will 
apparently reach an equal figure. The outside world, 
Europe included, has made heavy borrowings in the 
United States. There is indeed evidence that home needs 
for capital have been neglected—for example, in railways. 
It is sometimes rejoined that what Europe needs is not 
private capital but governmental loans. To this the Amer- 
ican is satisfied to reply that the history of governmental 
loans by European countries has proved the wisdom of 
the framers of our Constitution in confining such fiscal 
functions to Congress. 


The United States, should participate in a general 
European conference; the failures of the conferences in 
Genoa and at The Hague were due to the absence of the 
United States. 


Americans have no records of international conferences 
in which all the cards were placed face up on the table. 
Even at this late date the positive achievements of the 
Washington Conference cannot be counted or measured. 


. The calling of a conference on the Dardanelles without 
including the country whose products naturally comprise. 


the largest proportion of the cargoes passing out of the 
Black Sea was not calculated to stimulate American 
interest in international conferences. The truth is that 
the particular potency ascribed to American participation 
in international conferences lies in American dollars rather 
than in American opinions. European economists are now 


inclined to place on the monetary policy of the United 


States the blame for a great deal of economic disorganiza- 
tion in Europe during the past two years. Are we to 
understand that an international conference should have 
the power of fixing the rediscount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Board? It may be predicted that American 
participation in the coming Brussels economic conference 


would have no more influence than President Wilson had 


in Paris. Stinnes once remarked, on behalf of the German 
industrial magnates, that he would not place his signature 


on a paper unless that paper could be dis 
tainly Congress would not permit an Ameri 
to an international economic conference 
signatures to obligations that could not be 
And certainly Congress will not sign a blank 
which the figures are to be filled in at an int 
conference. a 
The complaint against American inability top 
in economic conferences of the European type is 
complaint against our form of government. _ 


The Press and the Jury 


T HAS taken more than the obstructive and s 

mongering methods of many of our erimina 
and the complaisance of the bench to bring our 
the present pass. Two other factors have contrib, 
gross playing up of criminal cases in the newspa 
the chronic sentimentality of jurors. 

The attitude of a considerable section of the j 
itself enough almost to account for the constant] 
ing length of criminal trials and the legal jockey 
clog the wheels of justice. ; 

The newspapers have found that a part of t 
will wade through any amount of stuff that } 
with a current criminal sensation, and they f 
moron morbidity by devoting column after col 
page after page to the dirty and grisly details, 
dence is printed in verbatim form, flanked by 1 
ties of the sob sister and the turgid bosh of the d 
writer. Stand a clever criminal before the bar ¢ 
or a “frail little woman” who has handled a reve 
all the deadliness of a gunman, and there flo 
journalistic bathos in unbelievable bulk. Sentin 
psychoanalyze, Fletcherize. Play up the unpl 
streaming headlines. Gangway for the ghastly. 
the teardrops into every column—that is the c 
of the part the press should play in the adminis 
justice that too many of our newspapers hold. — 

The tendency of the criminal lawyer to spin ¢ 
to unnecessary lengths and to strive for personal: 
of generalship and oratory is accentuated by the 
of the press. Every move he makes, every word 
every consultation he holds with the “frail little 
or the astute criminal is noted and commented 
case is one of those sensations that set the a 
public by the ears he is bound to get hundreds 0 
of publicity. The lawyer is human like the rest 
it is too much to expect that he will fail to im 
shining hour. But the newspapers of Ameri 
realize that a great gulf lies between what th’ 
public will devour and what the reading pub) 
have. a 

Proceeding on that basis, reporting criminal & 
sanity and restraint, it is certain that the cous 
be speeded up. With the incentive of \ 
removed, counsel would lock horns less fie 
often, and expeditious methods might even t 

Court reform will be futile, however, if w 
some means of injecting a little iron into ¢ 
would be a grand thing for the cause of jus 
individuals could be assembled with en 
to send a murderess to the gallows and to re 


statute books. 

Sentimental verdicts are altogether 
ous passions will lead to tragedy le 
equality has been established in our co 
on logic instead of hysteria. . 

The connection can be traced easily 
sensationalism of the press and the laxity 
are newspaper readers and have acquir¢ 
at least the maudlin viewpoint that the 
colored murder reports is likely to 
who agonizes with the sob sister « 
prisoner of today may be called to se 
tries the murder sensation of tomorrow, 
bring to his solemn task a sadly distorte 

Sanity in the press might-ultimatel: 
in the jury box. 
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| FOURSQUARE citizen you are set 
gainst radicalism as something bad 
or the country. It is usually fought 
tha oasis, with fervent upholding of the Constitution. 
}ravalism hasn’t hurt the country or the Constitution 
_an probably never will, unless we all see red together. 
« th fellow who imbibes a skinful of the red or pink 
* w really gets hurt. 

7 hi six years’ experience with a radical husband,” 
tes} woman. “He was hard-working, thrifty and 
j ul agitators made him hate the so-called capitalistic 
‘em 1d become discontented with his lot. Then radical 
pat, friends and meetings took everything we had, 
|ga' nothing in return. He disappeared about three 
rs a. Today I am waitress in a hotel at thirty-five 
brs-month, when we might have had plenty. Some- 
es Jel like taking a soap box and doing my bit against 
e fse doctrines. 
tes iould publish something on this line, as it is 
mucve in every way. Wake the women up! They 
we gd fighters when they once see the point.” 


Every magazine in the United 


bsentment as Merchandise 


Homing winter will be a harvest time for agitators. 
Losand half-settled strikes; unemployment arising 
» co shortage and transportation tangles; unbalanced 
®s, rices and rents; disgruntled feeling between 
ses; mported propaganda; and the knocks and rattles 
he jnes generally will make a market for the mer- 
nis discontent. They are merchants, and their stuff 
gere ndise sold at a profit under various brands by 
srensections of a distributing trade that reaches all 
ses. 

his |the season when the caterpillar, woodchuck and 
dbor prophets forecast a hard or mild winter, as they 
ithisigns. It is a good season to look into the dis- 
fentidustry, see how it manufactures and markets, 
n tspot its merchandise, and warn innocent pur- 
sers zainst its wood-alcohol products. Every effort 
fouijuare citizen makes to counteract the spread of 
fontit at a time 
en (nditions are 
por ily favorable 
spreling it will not 
ply 'p the country 
‘the orld get back 
form but help cut 
m tl self-poisoning 


that does the real damage. The country and the Consti- 
tution will take care of themselves and go on, but the poi- 
soned consumer of discontent goes broke and disappears, 
and his wife has to find a job waiting on table. 

Very interesting] to study as merchandise are the many 
brands of discontent now on the market. 

There are really two kinds, which may be called the 
legitimate and the illegitimate. Legitimate discontent 
with real wrongs is healthy—the normal growth of the 
social body. Civie discontent with graft, industrial dis- 
content with bad working conditions, social discontent 
with profiteering—these are tangible troubles that can be 
remedied by discussion, organization and action, and 
ought to be. 

But illegitimate discontent is largely the kind of trouble 
that never happens, a product manufactured out of 
nothing. In radicalism a capitalistic system is built out 
of a few facts and a great deal of fancy over which people 
who are in no way directly affected by it are persuaded to 
brood and fret. 

Radicalism is not the only brand of manufactured hate 
being sold in current markets. The farmer is a steady 
customer for manufactured resentment against the city 
fellow, and now popular brands of resentment against the 
farmer are available to the city fellow. Along with their 
legitimate discontent because they couldn’t vote, the 
ladies have been imbibing a lot of purely hypothetical 
resentment against man. Thus far there has been almost 
no demand for a counter resentment against the ladies— 
probably there never will be. 
youth versus middle age—are bilious concoctions widely 
consumed in the arts; and besides Bolshevism, Europe is 


Realism versus romance, 


THE STRUGGLE IN THE DARK * 


if Selling 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


sending us new brands of hatred for the Brit- 
ish, the French, the Japanese and other nations 
and issues, together with various new prepa- 
rations of European hatred for our prosperity, for our 
aloofness from its parish quarrels, and for ourselves 
because we are ourselves. 

Let us look at discontent from the commercial stand- 
point—see how it is made and branded, where it is sold, 
who sells it, who are the best customers for it, where the 
trade thrives most, and how to do one’s bit in scotching it. 


“White Man’s Africa” 


N INTERESTING new brand of discontent showing 
how it is manufactured is the one concocted the past 

few years for negro consumption. Thereis nosunnier fellow 
Slayery took him from a primi- 
tive life in Africa, bloody and repressive in many of its con- 


by nature than the negro. 


ditions, and gave him almost a family contact with a more 
Legitimate discontent with slavery on the 
part of white people rather than black brought about his 


advanced race. 


For fifty-odd years, in freedom, he has 
been a healthy-minded, happy farmer and servant. He 
had reason to be discontented with institutions like 
lynching, and such handicaps as being barred from many 
But he paid little 
attention to these things until agitators made brands of 


emancipation. 


occupations on account of his color. 


discontent and began selling them to him at good prices. 
Today negroes have begun to fret about purely illegitimate 
troubles, made out of blue sky. Lynching, discrimination 
and other real negro grievances are skillfully used to 
create resentment against a white man’s Africa. Probably 
not one negro in a hundred wants to go back to Africa, 
and any proposal to send him there forcibly would be 
trouble sure enough. But the agitator product branded 
White Man’s Africa is souring the negro’s disposition —it 
has as vicious a kick as white mule. 

Radicalism is put up in compounds ranging all the way 
from double distillate of red revolution to rose-colored 
philosophical tinctures. But the base ingredient is always 
the same. It may be subtly flavored and perfumed, but 
the first thing its com- 
pounder pours into his 
glass graduate is a gener- 
ous dose of contempt for 
authority. Century by 
the 
changed the forms of au- 


century world has 


thority under which it is 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Dedications © 


ROFESSOR,” said I, “‘to whom are 
Pye going to dedicate your book? 

To your class, which has done most 
of the work?” 

The professor exercised his privilege 
of absentmindedness. He heard only my 
first sentence. “I am going to have an 
eighteenth-century dedication,’’ he said. 

“An eighteenth-century ——’’ 

“Precisely. In those rational days an 
author did not waste a page in a witless 
dedication to My Wife, without whose 
incessant nagging this little work would 
have been impossible. Nor to Julius and 
Juliana, with their daddy’s blessing. No. 
He dedicated it to the Duke of Worces- 
tershire or the Most Worshipful Henry 
Rumbottle, president of the Ancient 
Company of Cheesemongers. Thereupon 
the duke or the Worshipful Henry set- 
tled upon the author a considerable pen- 
sion, or got him a post as admiral, or at 
least staked him to a few meals. I am 
planning to revive that custom. Indeed, 
I have been sketching out a few lines, 
in an idle moment. I wonder if I have 
them on me, by any chance A 

“Oh, don’t bother, don’t bother.”’ 

The professor, with evident surprise, 
found in his pocket a large sheet of paper. 

“Now here is one to Charles M. 
Schwab. He is a hard one on account 
of the paucity of rimes—slob, gob, swab, 
and so forth. Of course this is only the 
first draft; it will be all changed around; 
I dashed it off in three minutes; I don’t 
think a lot of it myself; but tell me how 
it strikes you, anyway.”’ He stood be- 
hind me, reading over my shoulder; I 
could feel him trembling with a com- 
pound of confidence that his work was 
simply wonderful and certainty that it 
was simply awful. We read together 
these lines: 


When man’s first parents, by the guilt of Eve, 


Their far delightful garden had to leave, 


Their hands were empty when they ’gan to roam, 


They took no tools from their celestial home. 
They built a refuge, stick by weary stick, 


No hammer had they, nor they owned no pick. 


Then aged Eve to Tubal Cain gave birth; 
He tore the iron ore from the bowels of earth 
And casting it in torrid flame to swelter 


DRAWN BY F. STROTHN.ANN 


An Old Head on Young Shoulders 


my exit. He was declaiming a Pindaric ode, something 
about John D. Rockefeller striking a rock in the wil- 
derness and crude petroleum gushing forth. 

—Morris Bishop. 


People Who Matter 


A Rimed Editorial 


N THE days we remember as pre-Prohibition 


He cried to Eve: “Mamma! Behold a smelter!”’ 


We skip six thousand years. Now Tubal Cain 
To conqu’ring earth returns his bones again. 
Man and his works are dust; remains the job, 
And Tubal is replaced by Charles M. Schwab. 


You could hear almost anyone say, 
“This country won't stand for that dry proposition; 
Shucks! how do those guys get that way? 
Let ’em kick up their heels, let ’em cackle and clatter ; 
Perhaps they can stir up a row, 


O Schwab! O Charles! I dedicate to thee 
My Educational Psychology. 


By all good fortunes may’st thou be attended ; 


My name and P. O. box are here appended. 


“Delicious!” I cried. ‘“ Delicious! And now, if you will 


” 


excuse me ——— 


“And here is one, a sonnet; I will read it out loud. 


“Master of men and motors, Henry Ford! 

The wide world overruns thy clarion fame, 
In many tongues men call upon thy name, 

And, at thy name, they call upon the Lord. 

Thou bad’st the warring nations sheathe the 

sword 

And beat it into tractors; by thy grace 
Triumphant man has subjugated space 

At prices any person can afford. 


“Yea, all save one, my master; all save me; 
I use my sorrowful and reluctant feet ; 
I stand on stony sidewalks and I see 
My colleagues bouncing in the driver’s 
seat ; 
This little book I dedicate to thee, 
Tomorrow may my Ford stand in the street.” 


I took the professor’s china ash tray, dashed 
it on the floor, and walked out. The professor 
did not notice the crash of breaking china, nor 


But they can’t get the votes of the People Who Matter!” 


Well, look at us now. 


When Oliver Cromwell began to get busy 
And said that the King stuff was wrong, 

The peerage all said, “ Why, the poor cove is dizzy. 
Ho, well, ’e won't larst werry long. 

The People ’Oo Matter won't p’y no attention 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Listen, Bud! Did You Ever 
Meet a Black Cat at Midnight on 


Friday the Thirteenth?’’ “‘No!’’ ‘‘Well, Don’t!’ 


To blighters like Cromwell—< 
But what Cromwell did to that t 
I mention? 


I thought I need not. 


The People Who Matter look a 
people 
That People Who Matter dor 
They gaze at the stars from thei 
private steeple ; 
And ignore hoi polloi down t 
But after the show-down, in sp: 
chatter 
Of what will be done and whi 
It isn’t the People Who Matteriz 
It’s the People Who Don’t. 
—Baron 


New Yorkers I Ki 
THE EDGAR L. SWopr 


T ALWAYS irritates me wl 

New Yorkers called the mo 
table people in the world! Fo) 
take the Edgar L. Swopes) 
hearted, more generous hosts n) 
When they entertain—and |, 
meets them except when theyr 
taining—they invite everyboc, 
they know them or not! Jus 
name appear in the Social Re: 
sooner or later you will be ase 
where by the Swopes—to thr 
ter’s début at the Ritz, or a thit 
followed by dancing at the ney; 
club, or to lunch with Mrs.} 
Pierre’s, or to dine with her as 
There isn’t a fashionable hoten 
rant or theater in New Yorli 
the Swopes have not entertai) 
time or another. Of course i 
have a house somewhere—ir» 
member now that I always <i 
acceptances to a number in }4 
tieth Street—but I’ve never 
I suppose with servants as thi: 
adays, and macaroons getting ground into the ¢ 
really cheaper in the end just to rent the Ritz. it 
such cordial people, the Swopes! I can’t say tlt 
know Mr. Swope, because it’s so difficult to id 
his parties; in fact, I recall once expressing m‘g 
for a pleasant evening to a waiter, and again tia 
detective, under the impression that it must | | 
Mrs. Swope—how well I remember her warmth 
when I made my adieus one evening! It was ant 
tian Féte, given at the Plaza, when twelve hull 
tations had been issued and sixteen hundred ict 
received. Nine jazz orchestras, in Venetian cosin 
playing in different parts of the ballroom. 

“Tt was so good of you to ask me!” I screcié 
the merrymaking. ‘We could not have hadt 
you, dear Mr. ” she replied, addressing 1¢ 
wrong name. It always irritates me when Je 
Yorkers called the most inhospitable people inhi 


Mrs. GERALD MAPES-MASSINGHAW ~ 


VERYONE in New York who knows hs. 
Mapes-Massingham—and who does ee 

she is simply wonderful at getting up things, id 
the ending of the Great War “a 


most of the really nice causes th) 
balls and tableaux vivants could be 
she has been just splendid about ) 
ahead getting up things for our loc 
Indeed, it has become almost im) 
me to walk down Park Avenue 
winter morning without encoun 
Mapes-Massingham on her way to ¢ 
thing. | 


greets me—it goes without sayingh 
Mapes-Massingham is always chairy 
committee is always hers—‘“at eley! 
you're going to help me! Eve 
so wonderful about helping me— 
the Hippodrome, and elephants 
ropolitan—oh, my dear, I’m such 
planning, but you know wha 
Princess Stumble-Heels, that 
who can’t get any engagements—al 

(Continued on Page 13 
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Taste their delicious Quality! 


Good beans selected with utmost care to meet 
the Campbell’s standard for strictly high quality. 
Prepared, cooked and blended with their tempting 
tomato sauce, according to Campbell’s exclusive 
recipe. Slow-cooked to make them as digestible 
as they are delightful. When you eat Campbell’s, 
you eat beans made just right to taste good and i, 
nourish richly. Order a supply today! 


} 12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


DO ORC E. 


——— : 
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VIII 
HERE are critical moments when the 
Ap most elaborate preparedness becomes 
a hindrance rather than a help. To 
many alert minds instinct, reflex action are 
swifter than a rehearsed line of conduct that emergency 
serves only to clog. 

Shane Emmet’s mind was of this sort. There is a price 
to quick-wittedness, just as there is to any rare and valu- 
able faculty. If while speeding down a slope in his car 
another were to emerge from a blind lane, it is certain that 
he would have instinctively done the proper thing, whether 
in accelerating to speed ahead, swerving in front or behind 
or taking a chance and skidding around. But if he had 
been previously warned that just such a thing was due to 
happen and what he was to do, it is very possible that at 
the crucial instant he might have bungled it. 

Clamart’s mind was of this sort only in part. It worked 
swiftly and reflexly, but it was no more to be disturbed by 
waiting, by anticipation of the lupine spring than that of a 
starved stalking timber wolf. Temperamentally the two 
men were very much alike, and for that very reason might 
not have made so capable a working couple but for the 
wealth of experience that put Clamart in the réle of 
teacher. He had been absolutely prepared for precisely 
what was to happen. He believed that the lights would 
go out and that the pair of killers, having accurately 
located their prey, would then spring in, strike probably 
with knife, spring out again and escape before the current 
was restored. 

Clamart had counted on this method because it was the 
one par excellence that he would himself have employed 
had, for instance, Chu-Chu been at that table. It would 
not be difficult to gain access to the main switch of the 
current that lighted the building. When Shane had 
entered with Princess Karescu and Sharon Jedburgh and 
their names had been immediately circulated Clamart 
thought, just as Shane had counted, that there was no 
further danger of attack. But the two men had not moved 
or made any attempt to communicate with the confed- 
erates that must be outside. Moreover, they had struck 
Clamart as being engaged in heated argument, in disagree- 
ment about something. Clamart, watching them covertly, 
thought it possible that they might not know the motive 
of their commission to kill, and as merely hired assassins 
they disliked the job of tackling so large a party and one 


TLLUSTRATED 


| Nevertheless There Was a Dimness in Her Eyes and a Tremor in Her Voice When He Said Good-by to Her 
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composed of such distinguished people. It might be that 
they knew nothing about Jedburgh’s importance to their 
client. 

All things considered, Clamart thought it about an even 
bet whether they would make any murderous assault in 
the place or not. The hazard did not worry him. He did 
not believe that there was the slightest possibility of their 
using firearms. The chances of missing in the dark were 
too great, while the using of a torch to illumine their 
target might lead subsequently to their certain identifica- 
tion as the murderers. It would be knife work if it came 
at all, Clamart thought; a spring at Shane by one of the 
men and at himself by the other, a few quick thrusts, and 
an exit through front or rear before the lights could be 
turned on again or it was even discovered that death had 
been lurking in their midst and the screams those of 
mortal anguish. Shots would precipitate the alarm and 
pursuit. Knife work would be more sure and give more 
time. 

It may be wondered then that Clamart, weighing the 
situation thus, should have waited for attack and exposed 
the women. There were several reasons for his doing so, 
the greatest of which, perhaps, was his singular one- 
purposefulness. He had set himself to do a certain thing, 
and his nature was of a sort never to withdraw from what he 
undertook, no matter what the danger to himself or others, 
if he considered the object to be attained sufficiently im- 
portant. 

In the present case he felt this to be tremendously im- 
portant. He was convinced of the existence of a purely 
commercial murder syndicate, and he was determined to 
uncover it. 

Then, he considered that Léontine, Shane and himself 
had deliberately taken hands in this life-and-death game. 
If police assistance were to be summoned it must lead to 
the disclosure of the past activities of Léontine and himself 
and render further efforts on their part useless. Cynthia 
Cabot had been drawn into it fortuitously, but she was 
now involved, and Clamart considered her danger actually 
less in the present situation than in subsequently going 
unprotected about her affairs. As for the princess and 


ject in their assassination 
danger to them except the 
being mistaken in the dark. 

But above all these other factors, the weil 
down the balance in his determination to s(/ 
through, whatever happened, was himself. 
his proved speed of mind and body. Inh 
he had never waited for attack, never taken 
He attacked. He was like a sprinter who ws 
not only by virtue of his speed but becausil 
to beat the pistol. His reflexes were swifte) 
any person he had ever encountered. H 
before the slower impulse of his adversary ! 
the group of muscles required to achie | 
gesture. 

Sitting there, outwardly calm, inwarc’ 
tingling, he was as well organized for action 
ing near a rat hole; fibers relaxed but rej 
tetanic contraction, eyes alert and watchf' 
slits of narrowed lids. His feet and legs wel 
impediment. He figured that at the slighte 0 
tom he could reach that pair and put them/h 
before their knees had straightened. Hel 
Shane would give him sufficiently rapid sup} 
he had been. But he was nevertheless 
confrére’s evident refusal to appreciate the 
danger. ’ 

Shane counted too much on the bafflinil 
these two guests that he had managed so cle 
Clamart never counted on such fortuitous p 
and last he counted on himself. } 

One may therefore understand that if sor tt 
intelligence had, five seconds before the lij§ 
whispered “Now” in Clamart’s ear he cou# 
have been more ready. From where he? 
between him and the two bearded ~~ 
stacles, as it was placed out a little and its @ 
dancing. q. 

So it happened that the image of his} 
scarcely dimmed in Clamart’s vision W! 
was not the leap of a wolf or jaguar, but 
swift, stealthy, gliding rush of a weasel or I"* 
protracted uncoiling, like loosing the end of 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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‘HE extraordinary increase 
of Hupmobiles in your 
wn locality this year was not 
eculiar to that locality alone. 


verywhere 1 in America, Hup- 
lobiles were being bought Ata 
m never before recorded. 


y mid-October, our domestic. 
arket—without special induce- 
lent or special stimulation—had 
sorbed twice as many cars as 
lany previous entire year. 


his growth is sound and sub- 
antial. It is rooted deep in the 
tisfaction of thousands who 
Kk nothing finer than the Hup- 
bile | in the way of a motor car. 


(Continued from Page 28) 

As for Shane, nothing could have convinced him that 
he was not himself on his feet and in purposeful motion 
simultaneously with the darkening of the room, and yet as 
time counts in such crises his defensive movement, or 
rather protective one, was infinitely behind Clamart’s 
swift offensive. 

Shane had sprung to his feet in a slightly crouching atti- 
tude, with his arms thrust out and to the sides, his object 
not to protect himself but to block any attack directly 
toward Cynthia and Sharon. To do this more effectually 
he had slid half a pace sideways from his chair, farther out 
into the room, and scarcely had he done so. when some- 
thing struck against the back of his hand, sharply and 
painfully, with a stinging across the knuckles. No doubt 
his shifting of position had left his hand in the space occu- 
pied by his body a second or two before. He struck out 
violently with his other fist, but into the black and empty 
air, and before he could strike again an invisible body 
brushed past him. Shane whipped up his chair and flailed 
about with it immediately in front of him but the effort 
was futile so far as the encountering of any object was con- 
cerned. 

The place was immediately in an uproar. The crash of 
an adjoining table with its glass and chinaware had 
aroused alarm for what otherwise might have been re- 
garded as an ill-advised but intentional prank. It is an 
old trick of certain establishments of the sort to flick off 
the lights for a few seconds, then switch them on to the 
amusement of the patrons at the tableau presented. But 
such tricks are no longer played; it would be criminally 
unjustified in an epoch of crime and violence of every sort. 

The women thought of their jewels, the men of a raid 
of which the management had been warned at the 
eleventh hour and had plunged the place in darkness to 
give time for the disposing of contraband. Shrieks rang 
out with hoarse angry cries. The music stopped in 
an uncertain way, like a motor that turns a few times 
in momentum after the current is cut off. Then pocket 
torches began to flash and matches to flare. The place 
was dimly lighted by innumerable tiny flames of these 
latter, people lighting fresh ones as the former were ex- 
tinguished. Those dancing had stood still, those sitting 
had sprung to their feet. Angry voices were crying 
“Lights! Lights!’”’ Shane desisted from the blind de- 
fense of his swinging chair and glanced about. His eyes 
fell first on Clamart, seen dimly in the flickering light 
sitting as he had seen him last, but breathing deeply. 
Cynthia tottered against his side. Shane threw his arm 
about her and eased her to her seat, then looked past her 
for Sharon. But the girl had disappeared. 

“Where’s Miss Jedburgh?” he asked in a quick harsh 
voice. 

Clamart sprang to his feet. He had been looking toward 
the table where the two bearded men had sat. 

“Miss Jedburgh!” heechoed, thenglanced across the table, 
under it, and tried to pierce the semidarkness of the room. 

The princess was leaning forward, her knuckles on the 
table, eyes wide with astonishment 
rather than fear. 

Clamart whipped out a pocket 
torch and turned it variously about. 
Shane catching a glimpse of his face 
saw that it had -.suddenly grown 
terrible. He glanced instinctively 
toward the wreck of the table where 
the two men had sat. It was over- 
turned, the things upon it littering 
the floor. Then as some ray of light 
whipped in its direction he saw the 
head and shoulders of a man lying 
face downward in a widening pool 
of blood. 

Shane next discovered that his 
hand was bleeding freely from a slash 
across the knuckles, an incised 
wound where the edge of a knife had 
slipped along as its point was driven 
forward. He whipped a napkin 
tightly around it. ‘‘Where’s Miss 
Jedburgh?”’ he repeated. 

Clamart rushed across the room 
and out of the door. He was met 
by two policemen coming in. 

‘‘Have you seen a young lady go 
out?” he demanded. 

“Naw!” answered one of them 
roughly. ‘Get back in there!” 

Clamart obeyed. He was baffled, 
bewildered, at a loss to explain the 
disappearance of the girl. Nor had 
he seen any sign of the other bearded 
man. He returned to the table. 
Meeting Shane’s anguished eyes he 
shook his head. 

Then all at once the lights went 
on again, to disclose no great disorder 
beyond that of the capsized table and 


“That’s Him!” He Said Eagerly. 
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the dead man half under it. The police began taking their 
notes of this mortality. The frightened patrons were 
curtly ordered to resume their places at their tables until 
given permission to leave. The patrol wagon arrived, 
waiters were lined up and put through a brief questioning 
by a gray-haired chief with a military air. Their testimony 
immediately disclosed the fact that two bearded men had 
been sitting at that table quietly enough and that when 
for some reason of which the management protested ig- 
norance the lights went out there had been a crash, a brief 
scuffle, and that one of the men had disappeared. The 
inference was obvious—one of them had evidently profited 
by the sudden extinction of the lights to stab his com- 
panion and escape. 

Shane, pallid and quivering, stepped forward and 
offered his hand for inspection. 
and when I grabbed at him’slashed at me with a knife. 
But for God’s sake let this business wait! A young lady 
of our party has disappeared. She is Miss Sharon Jed- 
burgh, Julius Jedburgh’s daughter.” 

This information produced its effect. 
been frightened and run out,’ the chief suggested. 

He took the names of the party, raised his bushy eyebrows 
at that of Princess Karescu, but he noted indifferently 
those of the others until Shane gave him his. Then his face 
lighted with recognition. 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said; ‘I’ve seen you in court, Mr. 
Emmet. Now what’s this about Miss Jedburgh?” 

Shane told him rapidly of how he had brought the two 
ladies from the Duanes’ dinner party. ‘‘She was beside 
me when the lights went out,” said he. 

Cynthia and the princess testified the same. In the 
confusion and excitement neither had noticed Sharon’s 
withdrawal. The chief hurriedly dispatched some of his 
men to look for her. ‘‘She can’t be far,’’ he said. “‘ Might 
have run out and got in her car.” 

“But it was pitch dark,” Shane objected. 

The doorman was questioned. He said that not one but 
several people, both men and women, had rushed out. He 
had made no effort to prevent their going. In the darkness 
he could distinguish none of them, but thought one of the 
women was hysterical. 

The guests of the place were then allowed to leave. The 
gruesome affair appeared to be simple enough—a murder 
perpetrated in the darkness for reasons unknown. Shane’s 
party was very briefly questioned. None of them had 
particularly noticed this pair. They had all sprung up at 
the crash, but none had left their places. They were 
merely asked where they might be found to identify the 
murderer if caught. 

The princess was disposed to make light of the affair. 
‘She merely got panicky and bolted for the door,” was the 
opinion of the guest of honor. ‘‘Who’d harm 
her?” 

“But the chauffeur hasn’t seen her,’’ Shane 
groaned. Clamart, who had sat grim and 
silent, here suggested that they leave 
the place. He drew Shane aside. 


Ve 


“That man ran into me, * 


“She must have 


“The Guy That Came Around the Corner and Helped Hold the Lady”’ 


“We fluked it,” he said. “There were 
maybe more. Sharon started for the door an 
by somebody inside or out. Your man might 
her and taken advantage of her being rattled or— 

“Say it out,’’ groaned Shane. * 

“Knifed her, thinking it was Cynthia, and eg 
out and put her in a taxi,” said Clamart inexorablh 
didn’t you kill him?” i 

“Why didn’t I?”’ Shane almost snarled. 
came too quick; but I did manage to fend hi 
tormented face hardened. ‘‘ Nice question for 
Clamart. What did you do?” 

“T killed mine,” said Clamart wearily. “H 
that’s been watching my house from the bench ¢ 
Park. Let’s go.” ‘a 

1x 

LAMART went with Léontine and Cynthia 

took the princess to her hotel in the Jedb 

the way he was forced to listen with agony to 

enthusiastic appreciation of the party, and eo 

his torment of mind and knowing nothing of it 
cause, made light of it. 

“Don’t be in such a stew, my dear man. Nothi 


‘have happened her.”’ 


“But, princess, she wouldn’t bolt off without a 
any of us!” 

“No telling what a rattled girl will do. She m 
run out and got turned about, then decided to g 
home. As. one of those bobbies said, somebc 
have given her a lift, thinking the place w, 
raided.” 

All this, of course, was nonsense to Shane. He 
the princess, a little piqued, then told the chauff 
to the Jedburgh house. Nearly there they over 
other car that drew up in front of the house just. 
them. A compactly built man in evening dress g 
it and crossed the sidewalk. Shane recognized tl 
figure of Julius Jedburgh. He leaped out and | 
him at his door. 

“Mr. Jedburgh.” 

“Huh?” Jedburgh swung about quickly for 
like a bear. 

“T’m Shane Emmet 

“Well, what’s the trouble?” 

“‘Let’s get in quick and find out if your daugh 
here.” 

Jedburgh stared, opened his mouth, the hall 


” 


cigar fell unheeded on the stoop. ‘‘What’s tha 
feller?” | 
“Oh, goin! Let’s see if she’s here.” . 


The door was swung open at this moment by 
footman. ‘‘ Has my darter come in?” _ 
“Not yet, sir. 

- “Sure?” 
- ~ “T’ve been right her, s| 8 
y* \ nothing of Miss Ji edburg™ 0 
>. al slim” | 
ey! “Go up to her room A 
: sure,” said Shane. 
Jedburgh looked at hin 
frown. “Come back here, 7 
and led the way to the 4 
rear of the house, flung off! 
and motioned Shane to a ¢ 
“Now what’s up?” he dé 
Shane described with rapi 
his meeting with Sharor: 
Duanes’, his telling the pil 
his enfispement to meet thr’! 
later at the Melting Pot, a 
that he take her with him) 
invitation to Sharon to } 
party. At this point Ir 
terrupted him: | 
“What did she want of 2 
“She seemed to take A 
i 
{ 
( 


her,” Shane answered. “M 
preferred three of us for 
of it.” ; 


He continued his ac 
their joining three of his s fri 
on mention of the names ‘ ; 
interrupted: e | 

“That Clamart felle 

“Yes. I knew him in Fi 
fore the war and during it. 


Shane continued his 
description no more tha 
have been evident to 
but Clamart, Léontine, 
himself. As he told of 
tinction of the light, the 
table close by, the man. 
him, at mention of wh 
bandaged hand from 

(Continued on P 
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The Four-Cylinder, Five Passenger 
Touring Sedan *1325 


In this strikingly handsome four-cylinder, five 
passenger touring sedan, Buick has provided a 
beauty, refinement and complete touring comfort, 
extraordinary at so modest a price. 


It is a trim motor car; distinguishable at a glance 
for its ability to travel the longest trail or to fit per- 
fectly in the smart company of the city boulevards. 


W ithcomfortable and finely upholstered seats for five 
full grown persons in its roomy and well appointed 
interior, and with ample luggage space in the sturdy 
trunk carried on the rear, the Buick touring sedan 
makes cityand country motoring equally pleasurable. 


The staunch, dependable Buick chassis and the 
famous Buick valve-in-head engine insure the 
characteristic performance which has made the 
name of Buick a synonym for motor car depend- 
ability, economy and enjoyment. 


AUTOMOBILES ARE B.Ushnn Ds 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal Cities— 
Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head 
Motor Cars 


BUTGeR. 2wi LL 


The Buick Line for 1923 
Comprises Fourteen Models: 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 
Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. Coupe. 
$1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1395; 5 Pass. 
Touring Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2Pass. 
Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. Touring, 
$1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 
5 Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. 
Sedan, $2195; Sport Roadster, $1625; 
Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f.o.b. 
Buick factories; government tax 
to be added, 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
showed it, Jedburgh began to breathe heavily. Then at 
his conclusion—“ your daughter had disappeared ’’—Jed- 
burgh’s heavy features grew suddenly flaccid for a moment 
before becoming engorged with blood. 

Without moving a muscle he cried “ Kidnaped!”’ 

“But how and—why?” Shane almost wailed. 

Jedburgh pressed a button. The footman, who had 
almost as soon as Shane started his narrative come to say 
there was no sign of Miss Jedburgh, reappeared. 

“Wake up Olivant and tell him to come here—in a 
hurry,” Jedburgh said. 

He shoved a humidor of cigars at Shane, took one him- 
self, lighted it and stared at the younger man. The heavy 
imperturbable face had not changed a shade of its expres- 
sion, or lack of it, during Shane’s recital. The artist was 
reminded of a heathen idol or a thick-bodied spi- 
der, or of a clock. Jedburgh evidently was one 
who ticked away without a change of face. If he 
noticed Shane’s most evident anguish of mind 
he gave no sign of it. The affair evidently was 
being turned through the perfectly working 
brain as might be any other problem, method- 
ically and without emotion. It was being milled, 
shaped, stamped, like a piece of sheet iron fed 
into a complicated machine, to come out a fin- 
ished product —a tin can duly rounded, soldered 
and labeled; or the hood of a motor. 

This mental process proceeded in silence, 
punctuated only by the reddening at the tip of 
the cigar and a rapidly lengthening ash. This 
was rhythmic, like the swing of the pendulum 
of a grandfather’s clock. Time might have been 
computed by it. Jedburgh’s eyes, a curious 
rusty-iron color with a rim of gray that was not 
areus senilis, remained fastened on the silver top 
of the humidor as though courting hypnosis. 

Shane sagged down in his chair and waited. 
Jedburgh appeared to have forgotten his pres- 
ence, his existence. He had not so much as sug- 
gested that he cleanse his wound. Shane had 
done this abstractly at the Melting Pot, when 
the first police examination was going on. He 
had rinsed the cut with champagne, then wound 
back the napkin. Shane now reflected bitterly 
on the vanity of human plannings, the fatuity of 
cleverness. He had invited Sharon to protect 
the rest of them, and failed in his protection 
of Sharon. He did not wonder what Jedburgh 
might presently say to him anent this dismal 
failure. He was not interested in what Jedburgh might say 
about himself, only what hypothesis he might advance 
about his daughter’s disappearance. 

The metronomic process of Jedburgh’s thought was 
broken by the entrance of Olivant, in gown and slippers, 
and with his hair brushed. The young man glanced with 
mild surprise at Shane, nodded and sat down comfortably, 
glancing as if from force of habit at his nails. 

Jedburgh came out of his trance, rolled the fat cigar to 
the other side of his mouth and said to Shane, “Tell this 
feller what you just told me.” 

Shane expelled the residual air from his lungs, took a 
fresh breath and repeated his narrative with exactness, 
almost word for word. He made no additions or deletions. 
It struck him that Jedburgh was putting him through a 
sort of test of accuracy, comparing the two copies, as one 
might say. Olivant listened much as Jedburgh had done. 
He copied his benefactor in many ways, but had, besides, a 
natural gift for concealing his emotions. The difference 
was that Jedburgh gave the impression of having none to 
conceal. 

Shane finished with no appendix of apology. None 
seemed, in fact, to be in order. Jedburgh nodded, then 
looked at Olivant. 

“Well?” he growled. 

Olivant looked at his nails. ‘‘Such joints are the ren- 
dezvous of crooks more or less keyed up with different 
kinds of dope. Sharon’s face has been published a good 
deal, and she drives her own car up and down Fifth 
Avenue. Some prowler or prowlers scouting for a job 
recognized her and thought, ‘What if I could steal that 
girl, then ask about a million ransom for her?’ Then the 
lights went out and the chance offered. Opportunism.”’ 

Jedburgh looked at Shane. ‘‘What’s your idea?” 

“‘Olivant’s sounds as good as any other,’”’ Shane mut- 
tered. 

“Well, it don’t to me!” Jedburgh growled. 
don’t happen like that. 
This job was framed.” 
meditated.” 

Shane’s guilty conscience thought it felt a covert accusa- 
tion. Olivant thought so, too, and looked at Shane with a 
quick suspicion that faded instantly. Shane was past the 
danger of a change of countenance. Clamart’s words, 
“Knifed her, thinking it was Cynthia,’’ had devitalized 
him. If this theory were true he did not want to live. If 
he had taken that lovely girl to that place through such a 
motive as he had and her life had paid the price of it, then 


“Things 
Folks don’t think quick enough. 
He glared at Shane. ‘Pre- 
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Shane could never know a single moment of peace, no 
matter what blessings were to be vouchsafed him. Even 
now his soul felt dead. 

Jedburgh’s next words came therefore as an astonishing 
revivant: “They cooked it up to steal my goat. They 
think they got me where they want me now. It ain’t for 
any million-dollar ransom. It’s a bigger job than that.”’ 

Shane’s drooping petals revived a little, but not much. 
Olivant discovered a microscopic blemish on a nail, and 
removed it with a silver cigar cutter. He nodded almost 
imperceptibly. 

Shane asked in a voice too lifeless to be doubting, “ 
could they know what was going to happen?” 

“Use your thinker. They made it happen. 


How 


They fol- 


lered her,from the time she left here to go to the Duanes’ a 
They hung round, seein’ 


little farther down the Avenue. 


“*Are You Tony, 
Who Works at 
the Melting 

Pot?’’ Olivant 

Asked 


her drive there with only the 
shoffer. I never thought of her 
not comin’ straight home after 
the party. Only five blocks. 
They follered the three of you to this dump. They got a 
feller to turn off the lights. She might ’a’ jumped back or 
somethin’ when she heard you and the feller scuffiin’, 
or broke for the door. Most girls would. Then they 
nabbed her,” 

He leaned back, and the pulmotor suction of his cigar 
began again. 

Shane’s pulse began to beat more strongly. It cleared 
his head, refreshed mental faculties sunk into the apathy 
of despair. Jedburgh seemed so sure. His cigar now 
traveled back to the other extremity of his straight but 
thick-lipped mouth. 

“Sounds all of a piece to me, the lights out and the 
killin’ and rushin’ off my darter.” 

“The killing?’’ Shane exclaimed. ‘ Why the killing?” 

“Well, why not?” Jedburgh demanded. ‘‘Make a di- 
version, wouldn’t it? Distract attention from Sharon. 
Give ’em time to rush her off. D’ye think they’d stick at 
knifin’ a stray bum or two to back a play like that? Any 
gang that’s got the nerve to kidnap Julius Jedburgh’s 
darter ain’t goin’ to stop at any such trifle. Didn’t the 
feller make a lunge at youtoo? Look at it from their slant. 
What if the lights had gone on and nothin’ happened but 
Sharon missing? Or you’d missed her even before they 
went on? You’d have dug out after her, raised a hell of a 
row, got the police right on the job. But no. Here’s a 
dead man on the floor. You’re all held to give your names 
and what you know about the business. By the time you 
beat it into their heads that one of your party’s disap- 
peared they’ve made their get-away.” 

He spat out his badly mangled perfecto. Jedburgh 
smoked half a cigar and ate the other half, or seemed to. 

Shane’s head began to whirl. What if the man was right, 
and Sharon had actually been followed? That was to make 
a double job of it, and he playing into the hands of the 
mob. Jedburgh seemed sure that this was an attempt at 
his coercion. Shane wondered at what, and decided that 
the best way to find out might be to ask him. 

“What do they want to force you to?” he began; then 
at Jedburgh’s forbidding scowl said harshly: ‘Good 
heavens, man, I’msafe! All I want is to get your daughter. 
I’m responsible. I took her there.” 

Jedburgh sucked away and stared at him. Shane felt 
that he had never fallen under the steady scrutiny of such 
searching, knowing eyes. They had, too, some hypnotic 
quality, gave him a sort of bewilderment that he sum- 
moned his forces to resist. He succeeded in fighting back 
the mazedness to which another might have succumbed. 


Jedburgh, as if he felt his power slipping, 
suddenly, ‘‘ What d’ye know about this feller: 
“T know all about him,” Shane iii 
past life and his present ambitions and efforts, 
together for a while in the French Secret Servic} 
war. There’s nothing wrong with Clamart,” 
“Oh, there isn’t, hey? Ever know that hel. 
yegg? A master cracksman? Ever know that), 
from the French penal colony of Cayenne? | 
that he turned on his old mob and killed the ch) 
“He didn’t turn on it,” Shane retorted, “a; ; 
kill the chief of it. It turned on him because i} 
of him. Chu-Chu le Tondeur killed the chief, pi 
and Frank Clamart killed Chu-Chu at Meudo! 
Knifed him after being shot. *The man that ; 
pardoned and stood his sponsor was a friend (; 
was his wife. It was at their house i 

I first met Clamart.”’ 

* The heavy face opposite did nos 
prise, but it was plain to Shane thj, 
felt it. Olivant stirred slightly in} 
Jedburgh’s round head with its eoa‘ 
hair turned slowly on the massive s) 

“Well?” , 

Olivant raised his eyebrows. “T g) 
allowing for the stress and strain of # 
and all that sort of thing, how longh 
say it actually was from the mome) 
went out before you were able to s 
at all?” 

“Hold your watch on me,” said Shane, 
second hand and tell me when to start.” 

Jedburgh tugged out his own. “Get set,” | 
e Go ld 

Shane sprang up, flung out both hands in fy 
appeared to ward off an imaginary assailani 
upward blow with his fist, then whipped up a 
chair and lashed back and forth with it five (|: 
enacting in pantomime what he had already des} 
desisted suddenly and cried ‘‘Now!”’ 

“Fifteen seconds,” Jedburgh grunted. 
around, then?”’ 

“A little, but only in flashes here and ther 
looking toward the door. It might have been 
teen seconds before I discovered that Miss Ji 
disappeared.” 

“And what,” asked Olivant in his drawling 
Clamart doing all that time?” 

“When the lights went out he was talking 
cess,’’ Shane said shortly. “‘ When I looked at’ 
was still sitting facing me, swung around a 1] 
fend off anything or anybody from the ladies ti 

“Must have been asleep at the switch,” Oliva, 
“while you were on your feet and fighting.” __ 
“Yes he was!” Jedburgh growled; and Li 


“ Yi 


I mean.’ 

Shane ionic forward. “Just what else dc 
Mr. Jedburgh?”’ he demanded. 

“ Aw—never you mind.” 

Jedburgh’s tone was less discourteous thai 
He was staring at the silver-topped hua 
crystal gazer might turn in perplexity to hisl 
curt speech was more as though to detach hin 
Shane, to fend off interruption. 

“But I do mind,”’ Shane persisted. “TI very! 
Quite apart from Clamart happening to bea frix 
I want to know about anything that has any 
this business.”’ 

Jedburgh made a gesture of annoyance wh 
bejeweled hand, coarse, freckled, fingers tuft, 
dish hair. It was as if to say, ‘‘Don’t bother e 

Shane’s face darkened. He leaned forward) 
the cogitations of this squat oracle when Olivas 
his intention, thrust at his ankle with his slipr 
the same time laying a finger tip on his lips’ 
his head. 

This gesture of veneration from Olivant for 
as Jedburgh seemed to arouse a sudden gust) 
Shane. More than if Jedburgh had told hi 
shut up, an admonition that he was in fact abu 


{ 


who had first cast aspersion at Clamart, andt 
Olivant who had the cheek to kick at Shane's! 
Shane disdained to look at this king’s jackal, n 
at all unless he stood in his way, when Shan? 
do a little kicking, but not on the ankle. 

He rose slowly to his feet, leaned forwar@ 
knuckles on the desk and fastened his eyes on® 
these still staring at the brilliant object on the 
not occur to Shane that Jedburgh had a moméd 
to whelm him with his will and failed, and tha: 


at any rate in tugging the abstracted gaze a 
cigar jar and to himself. 
“Well, what’s the matter?”’ Jedburgh 
cuted the sleight of lip that shifted his cigar. 5/! 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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jerious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


iss that persons of a high order of intelli- 
yon desirous of seeking advice on strange 
5 sually turn to men who have acquired 
nrledge through experience rather than to 
h ‘ave developed rich, ripe theories on these 
sy overmuch referring to weighty and 
sn ling reference books in the privacy of their 
>} The wisdom of a man may frequently 
ai by the number of theorists that appear 
; ; advisers. The wisdom, in the highly 
Jesuage of the mathematicians, is in inverse 
Ks number of theorists. 

re no finer grazing ground for theorists than 
id immigration. Here the theorists may be 
t] ze at any hour of the day or night, brows- 
10, the thistles, kicking their heels wildly in 
id emitting deafening brays. Because of 
itu: of immigration not many people have 
e\ne, the temperament or the bank account 
experienced in all branches of it. Many 
wever, are interested in it. Much advice 
hon it, and much is given—and that is, 
‘ely, where the theorist comes in. Fortu- 
s also where William Walter Husband, of 
ijgate and St. Johnsbury, Vermont, Com- 
ne general of Immigration, comes in. 

ia Walter Husband, of East Highgate and 
hrury, Vermont, is not a theorist on the 
t /immigration. He has no theories as to 
er ie natives of Transcaucasia wish to leave 
satasia for the Bronx, and if so, why. He 
joined among the natives of Transcaucasia, 
2 (esn’t need to theorize about them. He 
_ 'e knows exactly what they would do if 
“a hundred dollars apiece. He knows 
e 


ey have told him, and also because he has 
adem do it. He has never waded through 
eit pounds of assorted books to find out 
n¢ions among the White Russians which 
to nigration, and then evolved a large num- 
pl sible theories dealing with the whys and 
hefores of their whichness; but he has waded 
h| good deal of White Russian mud and slept on 
aieat many White Russian stoves and scratched 
te in the presence of large numbers of more 
‘ite Russian peasants. He has picked up their 
as ell as their fleas, and has no need of theories 
sr are concerned. Similarly, it would be fruitless 
he ist to come to him with any groundless or half- 
mies concerning the Poles, the Letts, the Ger- 
Vlachs, the Czechs, the Croats, the Slovaks, the 
he Syrians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Arme- 
a Europe. He knows about these people from 
. He has seen them, and he comes from East 
ati Vermont; and a theorist must be able to func- 
it'the maximum of speed and the minimum of 
hj order to make any appreciable dent on a per- 
hon addition to having been reared among the 
bli hills of New England, has had experience in 
sl on which the theorist is theorizing. 


} 


Turks or any of the other involved and baffling 


Green Mountain Days 


z mmissioner General of Immigration makes, as 

ng goes, particularly poor picking for theorists 
4 has one of those New England upbringings that 
0 at the possessor with a sort of adamantine var- 
é offers no point of entry or exit for free verse, 
oless, unwise money spending, loose thinking 
| barbed irritants. 


born out among the Vermont hills in a section 
iills are so plentiful that each house has a hill of 


ne died, and he migrated to the flourishing 
0 of Sheldon, Vermont, where there were all of 
uses and three churches. There were also 


opolitan magnificence. Each day he lin- 
ighborhood of these marts, feasting his eyes 


PHOTO. FROM AMERICAN RED CROSS 
William W. Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration 


permanently among their splendors. He was a diffident 
youth, however, reluctant to ask baldly for.a job in either 
store lest he should seem too presumptuous. But one 
afternoon, as he tarried before the fascinations of Durkee’s 
General Store, he was observed by the Jove of this Olym- 
pus in the person of Durkee himself. 

Unbending, as Joves have been known to do, Durkee 
looked at him meditatively and inquired, ‘‘ How’d you like 
to work in here, son?”’ 

He was too overcome with joy to speak, but he was able 
to indicate his willingness in the customary conservative 
Vermont manner, which consists of nodding the head once. 
The generally accepted emolument for labors such as he 
performed, which consisted of rising at five in the morning 
and busying himself with the manifold duties of the store 
until the last villager had reluctantly torn himself from 
the cracker barrel at nine o’clock at night, was fifty dollars 
a year. The daybook of Durkee’s General Store for 1888 
shows that at the end of his first year he was rewarded with 
seventy-five dollars instead of with the agreed fifty dollars. 

After two years of labor he decided that his education 
had been neglected, so he went over to St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, and entered St. Johnsbury Academy. He worked 
nights and mornings in the academy boarding house, get- 
ting up at five o’clock to build the fires; and he also worked 
all day Saturday. This gave him his lodgings, but he had 
to pay two dollars a week for his board, which was some- 
thing of an imposition. He put up with it in silence, just 
as he puts up today with bad features of the immigration 
law; but he knows what he wants and he’s a good and 
a patient waiter. 

A St. Johnsbury shoe store stole him from the academy 
by offering him his board and lodging for his extra time in 
the mornings and evenings, and adding a dollar for his 
Saturday activity. This was pretty soft for Husband; 
easy hours and good money, so to speak. 

But all soft snaps must end sooner or later. Having 
declared himself educated, he secured the job of assistant 
postmaster. This failed to stir his pulses to any noticeable 
extent, so he decided to see the world. For a year and a 
half he traveled out through the Middle West and in 


the South, pausing occasionally to earn more rail- 
road fare. Then he went back to St. Johnsbury 
and worked as a reporter on the St. Johnsbury 
Caledonian for the gratifying salary of eight dol- 
lars a week. It was the St. Johnsbury Caledonian 
on which George Brinton McClellan Harvey, of 
Peacham, Vermont, now Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, received his first journalistic experience, 
though he has carelessly neglected to note this fact 
in the pages of Who’s Who. From the Caledonian, 
Husband went to the Montpelier Daily Journal as 
combination managing editor, star reporter and 
head proof reader. While acting in this triangular 
capacity he wrote pieces in the paper about Senator 
William P. Dillingham, who lived in Montpelier, 
and who was chairman of the Senate Immigration 
Committee. The pieces pleased the senator, so he 
sent for Husband and asked him whether he would 
be interested in going to Washington as clerk of 
the Senate Committee on Immigration. Husband 
laughed a hoarse, repressed New England laugh and 
asked how soon he could start. That was in 1903. 


Getting to be an Expert 


OON after he arrived in Washington a peculiar 

political whirlpool made the Senate and the House 
Immigration Committee decide to study the immi- 
gration laws with unusual care. The law was 
rewritten, and provision was made for an immigra- 
tion commission composed of three senators, three 
representatives and three men appointed by the 
President to study every phase of the immigration 
question. Husband was named executive secretary 
of this commission. He accompanied it to Europe 
and made exhaustive examinations of peoples that 
neither he nor any other members of the commission 
had heard of before. The reports of the Immigra- 
tion Commission are contained in forty-one ponder- 
ous volumes. Of these, Husband wrote the two vol- 
umes dealing with Emigration Conditions in Europe 
and the Immigration Situation in Canada. He also 
took a year off and edited the thirty-nine other 
volumes. Thus he has read all of them, which is a 
thing that probably no one else has ever done, and 
that no one else is apt to do. These forty-one vol- 
umes have become a standard reference work for all 
writers on economic questions. They are mines of 
information on industrial conditions and living conditions 
in the United States and Europe. They contain no propa- 
ganda; no hearsay testimony from persons who might 
possibly be interested in concealing certain phases of any 
subject under investigation. They are filled with the results 
of original investigations in the field by the commission 
and its employes. Husband sifted, sorted and edited all 
this information, in addition to collecting a lot of it himself. 
He knew the immigration laws of every European country, 
the story of emigration from every country, and the 
history of all the different races and peoples who were 
emigrating to America. He was the original information 
bureau on the subject of immigration. 

When he had finished his job with the Immigration 
Commission in 1911, he was asked by Charles Nagel, Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor,.to take charge of the 
Division of Contract Labor. He did this with so much 
enthusiasm that the Government began to collect large 
sums of money from corporations that had violated the 
Contract Labor Law. In one case over which Husband 
had supervision the Government collected fifty thousand 
dollars. In another it collected thirty-five thousand dollars. 

In 1913 the Democrats came back to power, and one of 
the jobs that was urgently needed for deserving Democrats 
was Husband’s job. Several applicants were turned down, 
but finally an influential Southern congressman got the job 
for one of his constituents. Thereupon Secretary of Labor 
Wilson assigned Husband to the congenial task of going to 
Eastern Europe to make additional immigration investi- 
gations for the department. He is one of the few known 
Republicans that lost his job under a Democratic Admin- 
istration and had a better one handed to him at once. 

He spent three months in Russia, sometimes riding, 
sometimes cruising in river boats and sometimes walking. 
He got down into the Caucasus, combed through the 
Balkan States, worked through Turkey and down through 
Asia Minor, examined conditions in Syria and Egypt, and 
came back to Greece and Italy. 

When he came back he knew so much about immigration 
that he felt obliged to start a magazine dealing with the 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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AN SHE stood looking out of the open window of Ze? 


the old library she wondered even now, after 

four months, if it were true; if the bright 
scene before her were not a drop curtain suddenly 
to be whisked away, leaving 
her staring at the impersonal 
walls and plush furniture of 
some Continental hotel bed- 
room. But there was no trick- 
ery in the cool dusk of the high- 
wainscoted room with its shelves 
upon shelves of books, nor yet 
in the robust unstartled sweep 
of land lit by June. 

Yes, this was Brassington 
Hall, this sturdy old house of 
wings and towers from which 
Hal had been exiled so long 
ago. The dreary years of haz- 
ardous wandering, of forfeited 
security were over. And Major 
Brassington-Welsh was making 
good at last. Well, it was no 
one’s fault what kind of life he 
had led all these years, now that 
he had come back to a county 
where the name of Brassington 
was respected, and where tales 
of his wild boyhood had fallen 
into legend. 

But to think of Hal honorary 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Brassington Golf Club! Hala 
treasurer! 

She touched the rose in the 
buttonhole of her jacket; could 
hardly recognize herself. She, 
Nita, in a tweed suit, with only 
a thin dusting of powder over a 
skin that was younger, healthier 
than it had been for many a 
day, and with lips that lifted 
more lightly under a diminished 
tracery of scarlet. Of course a 
little red always helped. 

The new golf links, one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of Brass- 
ington land within an hour of 
London, dipped and curved, 
melting in pastures beyond, 
running along the thready gleam 
of a brook, rising in bunkers, 
flattening to the damask squares 
of putting greens. The first day 
of the tournament was on. 

And Hal had done it all! 
Had leased the place for ten 
years, paid the first year’s term, 
and transformed field and pas- 
ture into this ideal course. He 
had gained the backing of gouty, 
conservative old Lord Lans- 
mere, who as president of the 
club insured its success. Of 
course he had known Hal’s peo- 
ple. And then it was a good 
thing for his son, the Honorable 
Erie Grey, to be working under 
Hal. Keep him out of mischief. 
Lansmere must have considered 
that. Still, to think of Hal overcoming so many obstacles, 
overweighing every argument, every objection. 

Against the clean blue sky Lansmere Abbey loomed, 
feudal, dominating its hill. Over ‘the grassy stretches 
below, players moved slowly, stooping in concentrated 
poses to rise with a swing of arms. A parasol opened like 
a flower. In blobs of color sweaters flashed across the 
green. Presently all these people—friends of Lansmere’s, 
members of the club—would gather for tea on the broad 
silken terrace of Brassington Hall. Hal needn’t have made 
this lavish unnecessary gesture when the dower house 
fitted up as a clubhouse could have provided just as well 
for its new members. 

She wished they might have started out with a little less 
show, fewer servants, a more modest program of entertain- 
ment. You couldn’t hold Hal down, though; not while he 
had a shilling left from the six thousand dollars he had 
earned in London. Earned honestly—almost honestly. 
A bitter comment on their life. When he sold that Latin 
manuscript to Professor Marshall he hadn’t believed it to 
be the real thing. They had thought of everything else but 
that it might be the real thing. And it was genuine. Even 
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Among Those High Dark Bookshelves, Under the Lowering Gaze of Colonel Welsh, 
She Felt Keyed to a Vivid Performance 


Hal had realized then that life was not made up only of 
fraudulent stuff, of lies, of imitations. And he had turncd 
to Brassington Hall. 

That beastly portrait again! In this room, she always 
felt it, harsh, contemptuous, sneering at her from the heavy 
frame. She turned impatiently. In two opposite niches 
between oak bookshelves, Colonel Welsh and Mrs. 
Brassington-Welsh faced each other. Hal’s mother, poor 
anemic lady, sat in a faded pose of resignation, hair 
parted, hands folded, as if all her life had been drained 
away in vain appeals. And yet, house and land and the 
long line of Brassingtons reaching back, came from her. 
The old colonel knew what he was doing when he married 
her. Look at him now, glowering down with his harsh 
dark eyes. She resented the resemblance to Hal. Same 
thick brows, long nose, brick-red color. 

But there was no cheer in the expression of this unfor- 
giving old man who seemed to be demanding, ‘‘ Who are 
you? I never heard of the Moffetts, of Stamford. You 
were a fool to marry my son. Why have you hung on 
to him when any decent woman would have left him 
long ago?” 
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spoke aloud fiercely, standing like a} 
hands thrust into the deep pockets of } 
Absurd to allow a portrait to get so on or 
She went back to th} 
Why, there was Hal! 
aman. Dear old 


standing with horsy 
curve to his legs, his 
pulled over one eye} 
mustache likea stirrug 
was mounted a rudd} 
expression. In one} 


His hand, gripping 
stubby pipe of his, syp 
a large encircling ges\p 
took in the countrid 
his—his golf course, | 
England. How solicie 
in that Norfolk jackely 
breeches! Quite an} 
from the Major Big 
Welsh of cities, of giis 
and race courses, pf 
lounges, swaggering jd 
ing over his drinks. | 
He looked up, wai 
boyish toss of his 
companion turned, 24 
that distance she fe't] 
directness of his ga), 
headed for this lonjta 
troduction, he stooij 
against the | 
spare of figure, long 
‘hair bleached as gre 
mer’s heat. Not En 
heart tapped the c 
fear against doors she 
and locked. 
Foolish creature sliw 
ways imagining troup. 
had seen this man bere 
and waveback. Their 
her out as she stol 
in the ivy-crowned ‘ni 
plump greenish-gld 
woman with a wide in 
lifted her face int 
when she smiled. 
“May I come ij 
everything?” 


> bee 


across the room. Abi 
today. The pink oil 
and blue of his eye et 


in town. 

He admitted his ss 
ing loosely beside If 
ing his short blond it 
“T feel rotten,” said 
one comrade to anol 

“You look it.” & 


way he always assumed her indulgence, 
She found herself recommending a nap. 


” 


ripping good sports. 


tion. She drew back with a suggestive motil” 
the desk. nt 
“Tf you have any secretarial duties to att 
better go.” pda! 
“Thanks awfully.” He didn’t look enthust 
Jove, there’s old Hawkes with the major. 
nipped around here from the station. We wer 
him on the 2:10.” Suddenly animated he thru 
head out of the window. Pa 


one of the biggest sporting-goods houses in t 
Hawkes & Browning. Quite a decent sort, in sp 
Keen on golf. Spent half of every year in Bnglit 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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{[Dr. John H. Richards was one 
of the physicians in attendance on 
Colonel Roosevelt during his last 
illness. He was called to Sagamore 
Hill to attend Colonel Roosevelt 
for the first time late in October, 
1918, in consultation with Doctor 
Sehwartz. It was in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s bedroom at Sagamore Hill 
and at Roosevelt Hospital, in New 
York City, whither he was subse- 
quently moved, that the conversa- 
tions here recorded took place. It 
became Doctor Richards’ habit, 
after calling on his distinguished 
patient, to jot down on his pre- 
seription pad brief notes of what 
he remembered of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
vigorous talk. It is these notes, 
amplified and written down while 
the conversations were yet fresh in 
Doctor Richards’ memory, which 
are gathered together in this ar- 


ticle.] 
Diets and Mustard 
Plasters 

if Roosevelt before I went to 
Sagamore Hill at his call as 

a physician, and I had my own 

notions concerning his probable 

tractability as a patient. 

“‘T hesitate to give you direc- 
tions that may be disagreeable 
to you,” I said. 

‘Doctor,’ he answered 
quickly, “I never argue with 
my physicians. Ninety-seven 
classes of people out of every 
hundred know more of their 
work than I do, but I don’t 
take instructions from the other 
three. Iam somewhat familiar with history and poli- 
tics, and have dabbled in the outskirts of natural 
history. For instance, some of my friends cau- 
tioned me to be mild in my Carnegie Hall speech, 
and I assured them that I would be mild, and 
added, ‘even as I have always been mild.’” 

I told Colonel Roosevelt that it would be nec- 
essary for him to restrict his diet more than I 
thought he would like. He admitted that that 
was probable. I told him that I hesitated to 
advise the diet I thought was best for him, be- 
cause it would be a diet that Mrs. Roosevelt had 
told me he had never before been willing to follow. 

““You see, I am not at all like the Misses Pen- 
grin,’’ he said, ‘‘ who did the things they should, and 
for that reason did nothing at all that they liked.” 

He told me to write out the diet for him, telling 
him exactly what he could eat. 

“Do what you cohsider best,’’ he added. ‘‘I want 
you to know that I have no habits that I cannot correct, 
and ffo ideas that I cannot control.” 

There was a determined look in his face that I remem- 
bered to have seen for the first time when he was cam- 
paigning for governor in his Rough Rider uniform twenty 
years previously. His teeth snapped together as he spoke, 
but a moment later the tense expression relaxed, and his 
face broke into the old genial smile. 

I wrote out the prescribed diet list. 
ruefully. 

“This is not much to eat,’”’ he remarked, “‘for a simple 
savage like me.” 

On the diet list he was permitted two lamb chops daily 
or an equivalent amount of eggs, meat, fish or fowl. 

‘Let me see,’”’ he mused, “‘if I have one egg in the 
morning that will take the place of one lamb chop. One 
lamb chop—an equivalent in fowl for that would be about 
one half a duck, would it not?” 

At one time I had considered the advisability of having 
a mustard plaster applied to Colonel Roosevelt’s chest, 
but Mrs. Roosevelt told me that he had an aversion to 
external applications of all kinds. 

I told him what I had heard of his prejudice, adding 
that I thought a mustard plaster would relieve the dis- 
tress in his chest. 

“Will you allow me to use one?” 

He greeted my question with a broad and genial smile. 
“Yes, doctor,” he said, ‘‘you may put one on my back 
and one on my chest; I will sit on one; and if you wish it, 
then I will eat all three.” 


HAD never met Colonel 
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Cotonel Roosevelt and His Grandson, the Son of 


Captain Archie Roosevelt. Above — Roosevelt 
at Portland, Maine, After Recovering From the 
Serious Iliness That Preceded His Final Iliness 


Medicine and Magic 


N THE course of the discussion concerning his diet 

Colonel Roosevelt asked me whether diet was pre- 
scribed as the result of scientific experiments or of empirical 
deduction. 

“Medicine is an infant science,”’ I said, ‘‘and hardly 
out of empiricism.” 

“Doctor,” exclaimed Mr. Roosevelt, “I am glad to 
hear you say that. I know by experience that there are 
some things that the osteopath relieves, and if these 
things were a part of regular medical therapeutics there 
would be no excuse for the osteopath excepting as a regular 
physician specializing in that department. I know nothing 
about Christian Science, but they must have appropri- 
ated a germ of truth that more properly should have 
been employed by your profession, That little Frenchman 
from Rockefeller Institute—I have forgotten his name 
now ——” 

I suggested Doctor Carrel. 


Koiplgnpig? 


December 999 
f 


“Yes. Doctor Carre to} 
me that he had seen tissu 
at Lourdes; but the most ite 
esting instance of appart; g 
perhuman power that Céle | 
my notice was when I way 
ing once in Arizona. The fh 
of my guide was a heale) p 
was a miserable, ignorar|y 
washed soul, who” chew] 
bacco all the time, but scjp, 
I could learn he was ap; 
least to get a sick man jf, 
bed and on his feet no i) 
what disease he had. Hey 
do this by rubbing the y)je, 
with his hands. I asked )y; 
what he attributed his ali 
and he said, ‘Ah lays nolaj 
to davine power; it ii: 
personal magnetism.’ 

“The control that (tq 
people have over anins 
most interesting to me. |sq 
the Hopi Indian snake ye 
Very few white people hae 
privileged to see this ne 
Archie and Quentin werwi 
me, and at the appointertin 
we were taken to the enan 
of the hole, were led dowion 
narrow steps cut in sn 
hardly lighted at all, io 
damp, smoky, smelly ron 
the rock, rectangular in ia) 
and about twice the size {th 
room. With great solenit 
not a word being utter 4 

were directed to our stone seats. There were doi 
two hundred and fifty snakes in the room, nit: 
them at one end. About half of them wera 
tlers, and I saw that afew of them were dia pn 
backs. 
“The Indians arranged themselves in dire 
groups, either squatting or sitting at tim) bi 
most of them uttering a weird incantatiiIi 
this’’—here he imitated the incantation t! 
Indians—“‘as they danced after the mani 
the Hopi Indians. In the meantime theseiak 
for the most part remained where they welstl 
posed to remain, but on looking out of the m 
of my eye I saw a big diamond-back makitt 
ward me. I glanced up at an Indian wl|w 
standing near, and then down at the snake. /it 
out any show of concern, and in a most casualia 
ner, the Indian picked a pinch of dust up fro|t 
floor and threw it in the face of the snake. Theil 
blinked his eyes, and like a whipped child went)al 
into his proper place. 

“At a later time one of the snakes again came t/a 
me, but this time there was no big Indian near, andi 
out more hesitation than enough to smell around a ttl 
the snake crawled over my knees, and then over they 
legs and down again. Of course we didn’t move. | 

“All this time the Indians were singing their él 
incantation, at first low in tone, and then in gilu 
crescendo, developing into a veritable howl. At onejl 
apparently prearranged, when the Indians were + 
top of their crescendo, they picked up these snakes ue 
hands and hurled them into a large basin of water.!# 
seemed to rouse the snakes, but even after this ba’ 
snakes could be again handled by the Indians.” 


The Two Red Rags | 
N MY first visit to Oyster Bay it was considered | 
sary to take blood from Colonel Roosevelt's arm 
chemical examination. He insisted on standing whl 
was being done, in spite of the fact that his ankles 
acutely inflamed at the time. 
While the needle was being inserted he was .™ 
with Doctor Schwartz and Dr. W. Martin, who we! 
the room with us, and I, fearful lest he should ® 
his arm, thereby making another vein puncture 
sary, said, ‘‘Please do not move your arm, sO that 
not misplace the needle.” 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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! We offer the Sedan as the very finest closed car 
| that can be built. It is the product of one of 
! America’s oldest builders of costly bodies. The 
| workmen have never been hurried. Painstaking 
care is expressed in every detail. Quantity pro- 
_ duction, as understood in motor car building, is 
not possible with such traditions and organi- 
zation. But the costly though worth-while way 
of manufacture under such conditions has been 
greatly minimized by the fact that the entire 
effort of this builder is exclusively devoted to the 
| Hudson Sedan. Thus we obtain the richness 
and fineness of the most exclusive custom 


Hudson Sedan—#2295—for two reasons. 


| 
_ Speedster - $1525  7-Pass. Phaeton - 


Particular attention is called to the price of the’ 
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For Those Who Want The Finest 7-Passenger Closed Car 


built bodies and at the cost of quantity output. 


No car at its price that has a body of approachable 
attractions in richness and luxury is so well 
regarded for performance and reliability. For 
you know the Hudson Super-Six, by official 
mark, is one of the world’s truly great motor 
cars. And with the new improved Super-Six 
motor it is a smoother, more enduring car than 
the 120,000 earlier models which during the 
past seven years gave it such wide fame. 


And where you find a car of comparable appeal in 
body and in automobile performance you will also 
find the cost is from #1000 to #1500 greater than 
for the Hudson Super-Six, seven-passenger Sedan. 


$1575 Coach - $1625 Sedan - $2295 
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i} Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices, F. O. B. Windsor; All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid 


| Speedster - $2275 7-Pass Phaeton - - $2350 Coach - - $2430 Sedan - - $3455 
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The Famous Super-Six 


Trouble 


It’s amazing, when you meditate 
on the subject, how many ways 
there are of being totally in bad. 

Trouble, you might say, if you 
like to say things poetically, is the 
pattern that is woven into the fabric 
of life—or the shadows which define 
the high lights of existence. 

There is one curious phenomenon 
about trouble. While we struggle 
manfully to escape from our own 
peculiar, individual troubles, we are 
inclined to accept as inevitable and 
unavoidable those annoyances which 
distress everyone. 

As for example, the impotent 
irritation and nerve strain incident 
to the use of old fashioned shaving 
soap. 

It seems unbelievable, but there 
are millions of men who actually 
cling to the privilege of torturing 
themselves every morning—who 
stubbornly close their minds to the 
idea which I have been hurling at 
them for several years—the idea that 
Mennen Shaving Cream takes all 
the unpleasantness out of shaving. 

Only about one shaver in ten uses 
Mennen’s. And yet, if the other 
nine would try it just once, they 
would no more dream of using any- 
thing else than they would of going 
back to top boots like those their 
grandfathers wore under their 
trousers. 

Mennen lather is absolutely con- 
vincing. There’s something about 
the way a speck of Cream whips 
into a mountain of foggy lather, 
which instantly convinces you that 
you are working with a great prepara- 
tion. And the first time the blade 
eases down through a Mennen- 
treated beard, all doubt flees. You 
know that your shaving troubles are 
over. 

If you will send 10 cents for my 
demonstrator tube, I will include 
with the purchase a sample tin of 
Mennen Talcum for Men, a remark- 
able masculine powder which adds 
greatly to comfort but doesn’t show 
because it’s the color of your skin. 


4044 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
“All right,’”” he answered, ‘‘but don’t 


| anyone mention Wilson or the Kaiser.” 


| that as a special favor 


Literature 


RS. ROOSEVELT was in the colo- 
nel’s room one morning when I en- 
tered. She had a slip of paper in her hand 
and it seemed to me that her head was 
thrown back with a touch of gay defiance. 
“T will bring them if you wish it,” I 
heard Mrs. Roosevelt say. 

“That is exactly as I wish it, my dear,” 
he answered. 

Mrs. Roosevelt held up the slip. ‘“‘Col- 
onel Roosevelt wants me to go to the li- 
brary and get this list of cheap literature 
for him.” 

She was gone before I could examine the 
list. The colonel turned to me: 

“Mrs. Roosevelt says I do not read 
books, but only printed matter between 
covers, mostly yellow. She wants me to 
read Shakspere all the time. However, it is 
a great thing to have read books in one’s 
youth that can be re- 
read later on. The sec- 
ond reading always gives 
increased pleasure. I 
was very fortunate in 
my youth when I read 
books that give me 
pleasure now.” 

Dr. Walter Sherwood, 
who was with us, re- 
marked, ‘‘When I was 
a boy I used to like to 
read Cooper.”’ 

‘Well, that is fine!”’ 
exclaimed the colonel. 
“Cooper gave some of 
the best descriptions in 
the English language. I 
have just been reading 
The Two Admirals. The 
love story is abomina- 
ble, but the description 
of the sea fight is great. 
Everybody ought to 
read it.” 


His Son’s Maternal 
Ancestors 


OLONEL ROOSE- 

VELT had agreed to 
have no visitors what- 
ever except by appoint- 
ment, and had agreed 
further to see no one for 
more than ten minutes, 
with the understanding 


he might extend this 
to fifteen minutes, 
“thereby,” as he him- 
self explained, “‘making 
a visitor who thinks he 
ought to see me for at 
least two hours feel 
happy at the five- 
minute extension.” 
Colonel Roosevelt 
abided by this rule sat- 
isfactorily in the main, 
but at times extended 
the time at his own discretion, with the re- 
mark to me that “‘if I break therule, doctor, 
I know that I am breaking it, and am, of 
course, willing to bear the consequences.” 
The exceptions were not frequent, but 
the few were notable. One day Capt. 
Archie Roosevelt called on me and com- 
plained that his father was having too 


| much company, stating that Mr. Blank 


_ had been with him for two hours. 


I took the matter up with Colonel 
Roosevelt, who said with mock seriousness: 
““Now isn’t that just like Archie! The dear 
boy gets all his good qualities from me, and 
all his bad qualities from his mother. You 
see, his mother is of old New England 
stock, and the disapprobation of her Puri- 
tan ancestors is sometimes a part of 


| Archie’s make-up. When that boy takes a 


dislike to a person nothing can change his 


, estimate of him. This is equally true of his 


likes, and Archie has taken a dislike to poor 
Mr. Blank for some unaccountable reason 
which only his maternal ancestors can 


| explain.” 


The Abundant Life 


gees ROOSEVELT was fully 
| 


aware of the seriousness of his condi- 


| tion. One morning when a joint which had 


| once cleared up 


had again become in- 
flamed and the prospects of an early recoy- 


| ery appeared even more remote than usual, 
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he said: “I have always wanted to live 
until the last of my children should be 
twenty-one. Tomorrow will be Quentin’s 
birthday, and I suppose I might as well go. 
Doctor, I have had an abundant life. I 
have done everything from shooting lizards 
to being President, and on the whole I have 
been happy.” 


The Sideboard of Lucy Hayes 


T WAS commonly understood about 

New York, and had come to my ears 
from many different sources, that Colonel 
Roosevelt had a blood pressure constantly 
over 200, and I was somewhat astonished 
by finding on a number of occasions that 
his blood pressure was never over 130. I 
asked him early in his illness whether he 
knew what the common gossip was among 
physicians. He replied that he had not 


heard it; but that his blood pressure had 
been taken many times and had each'time 
been reported as normal. 

*“‘T don’t know how these stories get cireu- 
lated about me,’’ he continued. ‘‘I presume 


The Colonel in Favorite Clothes 


that I am to blame for the origin of many 
of them, but by the time that the tale 
comes back to me I cannot recognize it as 
my child. 

“Take the matter of my drinking, for 
instance. As I told you some time ago, I 
take a little wine occasionally, say, once or 
twice a week. I do not take beer or whisky 
at all. I have not been accustomed, on 
account of an old laryngitis which I have 
had all my life, to smoke, and when offered 
a cigar, rather than go into explanations, I 
have declined, and have frequently fool- 
ishly remarked, ‘I never smoke, for you 
know that I take strong drink, and such 
people rarely smoke.’ At the time of my 
libel suit the lawyer of Newett, the man 
I sued, came to me and asked me what I 
wanted, a statement or money. I told him 
I had not gone into the libel suit for money 
but only for satisfaction, and asked what 
kind of statement they were willing to make. 
He said that they had traced every clew as 
far as they could go, and at the bottom of 
each clew was a statement by me that I 
took strong drink. No evidence whatever 
was found that anyone had ever seen me 
either intoxicated or taking strong drink. 
I, of course, told him that a statement 
would do. 

“T believe that the belief in my alco- 
holism was almost as widespread as the 
belief in my existence. 


Decembe 
: 


sideboard in the dining room of |, 
House that had incurred the distagy 
the superintendent. I do not 5, 
anything about the sideboard as 4, 
of my own observation. I do + 
that I ever looked at it, but this jg 
was put up for public auction, yy 
purchased by a saloon keeper, | 

““A young newspaper reporter-»y 
I was devoted—thought he woul 7; 
a story about it so burlesque ue 


would believe it; but instead 
everyone did believe it. The a 
about like this: "i 

““The temperance ladies of (} 
took up a collection and purehaall 
board which they presented to Luk 
the wife of President Hayes. The je 
reposed in t) g 
room of th} 
House until tl pn 
occupant, “ @¢ 
Roosevelt, 80 it 
saloon keeper, 

“Doctor, Teo 
upwards of ie 
sand letters DI 
from all sortof 
meaning peop an 
to employ a sci 
retary to anjey 
mail. The W3.’ 
of Cincinnati en 
ters of protes wi 
answered pion 
telling them hai 
temperance dj 
Cincinnati ad 
taken up a lle 
and had not oy 
sideboard (1 
Hayes, and tl; if 
had taken upic 
tion and had| 
sideboard {: 
Hayes it coulcot 
been the sid oar 
question, whi| h 
large closet—ale: 
after the side ard 
been sold—forier 
tion of bottles'TI 
C. T. U. in aly 
me a sharp tte 
which they aise 
of begging (eq 
tion. To siler} th 
had the repcer 
them astatem tol 

“The Hay {2 
took up the att 
protest. Iwre to 
and told thn | 
ought to knc be 
This sort of ing 
tinued for sce 
and was silice¢ 
Uncle Joe Cann. 
not think he (eal 
do me a good turn, but I think he 8) 
to death. Someone introduced 1 
tion in the House: 


““Whereas, the temperance ladies! Ci 
nati have taken up a collection andave 
sented a sideboard to Lucey Hay: 
President Hayes; and : 

“Whereas, this sideboard has rept! 
dining room of the White Housel 
incumbency of the present occupan # 

‘‘Whereas, it is reputed that the | 
cupant has sold it to a saloon keepe be 

‘Resolved, that a committee be I)” 
for an investigation. ie 


“Whereupon Uncle Joe got u al 
a grave ministerial voice said|) 
Speaker, a great many years 2é) 
Adams, with her husband, 
Adams, resided in the Whit)? 
Abigail Adams was a domestic W 
she washed her own clothes, ¥ 
hung to dry in the East Room of F 
House, upon a line extending fro 
of the room to the other; and oh, 
is that clothesline now?’ This 
finished the discussion about the: 


A Yellow Article | 


ARLY in November, 1918, /® 

appeared in a New York 1i8? 
that pictured in bold detail the dey 

(Continued on Page 44, 
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One undeviating incentive has always a¢tuated 
this company in building motor cars. To build 
as finely as can be done; to approach even the 
smallest detail with infinite pains; to spare no 
time — no care; to eliminate the element of 
chance from even the most trivial part; to 
know, through every scientific means, that 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car you receive, 
whether today or tomorrow, is as nearly perfect 
in operation, in finish, in comfort, as is humanly 
possible. It follows, naturally, that Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Cars cannot be built in haste and 
that at times of increased demand, such as fhe 
present, immediate deliveries on all types ol 
Pierce-Arrow cars cannot always be assured. 


Open Cars $5250 + Closed Cars $7000 
tBu alo 
Prices in pe ak application 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 


This is the most sought for motor car that ever bore the Pierce -Arrow name — THE ENCLOSED 
DRIVE LIMOUSINE. Instantly convertible from a chauffeur-driven limousine to an owner- 
riven seven-passenger sedan 
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Watch This 


Column 


“The New Leather Pushers” 


HAVE a pleasant surprise for 
the countless thousands who 
saw ““The Leather Pushers”’ last 
season. We are producing another 
series of six episodes or “‘ rounds,” 
with Reginald Denny in the title 
role of “‘Kid Roberts,’ and Hayden 
Stevenson as the patient and in- 
genious manager. 
* ok Ox 
These stories were written by the 
well known humorist,H.C. Witwer, 
and were published in Collier’s 
Weekly. They were known as the 
Universal-Collier’s series. ‘‘Kid 
Roberts” is the son of a millionaire, 
who went broke, and takes to the 
prize ring to restore the family 
fortune. cat Ve) ae 


I had no thought of making the 
second series until I saw how en- 
thusiastically the public received 
and enjoyed the first. Then came 
a storm of demand from the public 
and theatre managers, and there 
was no chance to dodge. These 
stories are part comedy and part 
drama, and so full of real American 
humor and action that every mem- 
ber of the family .can see and 
enjoy them. 


Witwer, the humorist, never wrote 
anything that met with such gen- 
eral approval. And I candidly be- 
lieve the second series is better 
than the first. However, you can 
tell better when you see them. The 
new rounds”’ areentitled ‘‘ Young 
King Cole,” ““He Raised Kane,” 
“The Chickasha Bone Crusher,” 
“When Kane Met Abel,” “Strike 
Father, Strike Son,” and “‘ Joan of 
Newark.”’ 


* * * 


Exhibitors are warned to book these 
rounds early. The demand is most un- 
usual. And they are again going to dem- 
onstrate that you can’t see all that is best 
in pictures until you see Universals. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President 


IK 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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of sciatica in Colonel Roosevelt, as the re- 
sult of the bite of a South American tick. 
The article was profusely illustrated with 
scenes of the Brazilian wilderness, and one 
drawing of Mr. Roosevelt’s head showing 
a tick in the act of biting his cheek. The 
article ‘asserted that the tick in question 
had caused the disease which had reduced 
Mr. Roosevelt to the extremity which the 
author described, which was nothing less 
than the complete degeneration of his mental 
organs. The last paragraph contained the 
gist of the whole matter. 

Some friends of mine called my attention 
to the article, and I showed it to Colonel 
Roosevelt. He read it with an expression 
that was half annoyance and half concern; 
but when he came to the last paragraph he 
smiled and threw the paper aside. 

“‘T suppose I have cause for a libel suit,’ 
he said. “TI will send this to my lawyer, 
but if he does advise a libel suit I do not 
think that I will un- 
dertake it, for I have 
been pretty success- 
ful in my libel suits 
and one can easily 
get thehabit. I think 
a better way to an- 
swer that will be to 
go to Florida har- 
pooning devilfish in 
March. I expect to 
take that trip with 
Archie then, provid- 
ing we are both well 
enough. A _ picture 
harpooning deyvilfish, 
and a description of 
the performance, will 
answer this better, 
I think, than a libel 
suit would. The pub- 
lic have always ex- 
aggerated such re- 
ports. I donot know 
what they think I will 
do. Some people will 
think that I take the 
harpoon between.my 
teeth, swim out to 
where the devilfish is, 
drive the harpoon 
into the devilfish and, 
with the rope over 
my shoulder, swim to 
the shore with the 
devilfish in tow.” 


Rating the Army 
Divisions 


N NOVEMBER 

11, 1918—the 
day the Armistice 
was signed— Colonel 
Roosevelt was very 
ill, with a tempera- 
ture of 102. Wewere 
all trying to make 
him rest and to re- 
frain from talking, 
but it was impossible, 
for physical disabil- 
ity never seemed in 
the slightest to af- 
fect his genial good 
humor. 

As I was standing beside his bed his 
daughter, Mrs. Derby, came into the room 
for a moment. ‘“‘ You know, father,’ she 
said, ‘‘I have just heard from Dick. He 
sends love.’ 

Without further comment Colonel Roose- 
velt turned to me and said: ‘“‘You know 
that while our entire army is most excellent, 
yet the first three divisions outshine all the 
others. But when compared with the First 
and Second, the Third Division is as 
nothing.” 

“Why, father,” Mrs. Derby interrupted, 
“you must not say that, for Doctor Rich- 
ards will believe it.” 

The colonel said, “That is exactly what 
I wish him to do, daughter. You know,” 
he added, turning to me, ‘‘I have two sons 
with the First and Second Divisions, and 
ae a pea has a husband with the 

ird.”’ 


The Armistice 


CALLED on Colonel Roosevelt the 

morning the Armistice terms were pub- 
lished. He was in bed with a copy of the 
New York Times in his hand, and called 
out hilariously as I came into the room, 
waving the paper over his head in spite of 
the inflammation in his wrist which made 
every movement painful. 
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“Doctor, I feel very much better this 
morning!” he exclaimed. ‘I have just 
read Foch’s admirable interpretation and 
amplification of the Fourteen Points.” 


Remarks About the Kaiser 


HE conclusion of the war seemed to 

have a salutary effect on Colonel Roose- 
velt. A day or two after the Armistice was 
signed I found him one morning sitting up 
in bed for the first time in several days. 
The morning papers were around him, 
containing that day the account of the 
Kaiser’s flight to Holland. I asked Colonel 
Roosevelt how he felt. 

“Better!” he exclaimed. “‘A man would 
be a dog not to feel better on a morning 
like this.” 

He spoke of the swift-passing events, 
touching on the Kaiser’s flight with his 
entourage and his armored cars, while the 
Empress, according to the newspaper 


When 


Roosevelt Paid a 

Visit to the Tomb 

of the Kings, Near 
Luxor, Egypt 
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accounts, was left to shift for herself in an 
aéroplane. I asked him point-blank what 
he would have done had he been in the 
Kaiser’s place. 

“That is a fair question, doctor,’ he 
said. “All my life I have been in the habit 
of asking myself what I would do if placed 
in this circumstance or that, and I have 
already asked myself that question, and 
at the risk of being considered egotistical 
I will answer you as I answered myself: 

“Tf I had been the Kaiser when my gen- 
erals told me that the war was lost I would 
have surrounded myself by my six healthy 
and unharmed sons, and would have 
charged the strongest part of the Allied 
lines in the hope that God in His infinite 
goodness and mercy would give me a 
speedy and painless death. I have had too 
many lies told about me to believe all I 
hear about the Kaiser and the Kaiserin 
just now, but the most ignoble thing of 
which I have ever heard is the flight of 
William to Holland in a well provisioned 
and guarded train, while Augusta is flut- 
tering her skirts about in an aéroplane, 
looking for a soft spot to rest the soles of 
her feet. The Kaiser lost his last chance 
for fame. 

“T have a lot of presents from the 
Kaiser,’ Colonel Roosevelt continued. 


* 


Decemb, 


“When I was in Berlin the Kaj 
unsolicited, about thirty pho 
had taken with me. He had 
back of these various faddish 
as ‘Germany and the United 
rule the world. William, R.1’ Tw 
much amused by them. The ne 
Bethmann-Hollweg personally as} 
to let him have the pictures, and 
refused he declared he would brin 
back. I suggested that when he } 
them back the most interesting par 
is, the notations on the back—yw 

ably be missing. I further told hj 
I did not intend to show these pict 
any but a few friends, but that I wo 
give them back.” e 


The Peace Conference 


Sh ons personnel of the American | 
tion to the Peace Conferen 
Colonel Roosevelt. He said 


Colonel 


the morning; 
lightly in hisig 
“with not ver 
breadth of visi, 
Clemenceauiss 
man. He has} 
old, but not: 
brain. He is; 
fearless any 
sane.” | 
“T read ae 
of Poincaré’sn 
day’s paper,” 
“and itseeme 
good to me.” 
“Poincaréi g 
man for his a 
Mr. Roosevi 
swered, “but! 
‘a great man 
speech was pia 
written for hi : 
The BritishVe 
ENTERE 
colonel’s rent 
day just as heist 
reading a lett/fr 
Rudyard Ki 
“T received|et 
from Kipling {la; 
he remarked “ 
thanked me iit 
the attitude 
taken towa|t 
efforts of the rit 
navy in the w; | 
he went too fewh 
he claimed t/ 
over a hundrej 
the British nay) 
protected uj 
foreign aggrsit 
The fact is that for ninety of those yrst 
British navy was our greatest menaci li 
going to write him that, and will ‘j 
know what he says.” oe 


The League of Nations 


’ 

HILE he was at Roosevelt Hi 

Colonel Roosevelt received 4 
from ex-President Taft asking him 
extended interview. Colonel Ro 
granted the request. The two ex-Pre 
were in conference for a long tin 
after Mr. Taft had departed I w 
Colonel Roosevelt at once to det 
whether an unusual rest would bene 
to compensate for the unwonted sti 
his depleted vitality. 

Mr. Roosevelt was not in his 
high spirits when I entered the roo 
seemed perplexed, or as near as yo 
ever come to getting him per 
asked him whether he felt fatig! 
did not answer my question. 

“T want to get along with 1 
and especially with Will Taft i 
of the League of Nations,” he sal 
will follow them just so far and 
I don’t believe it ever did eith 
vidual or a nation any good to 

(Continued on Page 4 
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What Type of Asbestos Roofing? 


| This chart will help you decide 


nt’s a fraction of a cent per shingle! =| ——“— 


Kind of Building 


Type of Asbestos Brand or Trade 
Roofing Name 


Flexstone—red, green, 
or blue-black 


Slate surfaced roll 
roofing or shingles 


fit buys the protection of an Asbestos Roof 


i] 
| 
| Sinall buildings 
i 
| 


Viked in the night by fire gongs! 
jaost at your door. A strange 
sr is on the roof, dreadful and 
tilling —the rain of fire-sparks. 
Vil the roof hold? Or will it 
17 the home it is supposed to 
tt? 

B ween the agony of fear and the 
nof security stands a tiny bit of 
hy—a fraction of a cent. 


Jiins- Manville Flexstone Asbestos 
i les cost but the fraction of a cent 
t per shingle than the general run 
4 aposition shingles. A fraction of 
€t difference between a shingle 
t:annot burn and one that may 
to a cinder. On the average 
u this difference would amount 
N more than twenty-five dollars. 
tauch to pay for fire-safety, is it? 


asbestos rock has other quali- 


ties, in addition to its fire-safety, that 
make it unequaled as a roofing ma- 
terial. It is durable and permanent 
as the rock-beds from which it comes. 
Being mineral it is unaffected by the 
elements. It will not rot ordisintegrate. 

Johns-Manville makes this inde- 
structible asbestos rock into many 
kinds of roofing, all of which are given 
highest ratings by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. In the chart on 
the right you will find the one that 
is especially adapted for the building 
you have in mind. 

Your local dealer or builder will be 
glad to show you samples and tell you 
more. Or drop into the nearest 
Johns-Manville Branch. There is one 
in every large city. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 


Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto 


NS-MANVILLE 


Sbestos Roofings 


Dwellings 
$3,000-$7 000 


Dwellings 
&7,000—$25,000 


Dwellings 
$25,000 upwards 


Factories, shops and 
mills—Monitor and 
Sawtooth roofs* 


Flat roofs— 
all buildings* 


Skeleton frame 
buildings— 
standard conditions’ 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings—excessive tem 
perature or conden- 
sation conditions* 


Slate surfaced 
shingles 

or rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Flexstone—red,green, 
or blue-black; 

rigid— 

red, brown or gray 


Standard or 
extra thick—red, 
brown, gray or 
blended 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 


8 or 4 ply ready 
roofing or 
Built-up Asbestos 
Rooting 


Built-up roofing 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing with steel 
reinforcement 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing without steel 
reinforcement 


Colorblende—five- 
tone, brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 
Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 
Roofing or Built-up 
Roofing 


Johns-ManvilleAsbes- 


tos Built-up Roofing 


Asbestos Protected 
Metal 


Johns-Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 
and Siding 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
4 roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


The famous Johns-Manville 

blow-torch test has con- 

vinced hundreds of the fire 

safety of these Asbestos Roof- 

ings. Have your dealer 
make this test. 


Through= 


INSULATION 


ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRB 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Asbestos 


and ins allied producss 


BRAKE LININGS 


Start hoe 
Aladdin 


sef NOW 


N olden times, when thrifty 

housewives cooked at great 
open fireplaces, a Yuletide gift of 
a cooking utensil was a gracious 
compliment to the housewife’s 
culinary skill. A gift of fine 
quality Aladdin Utensils today 
carries with it the same message. 
Make her happier and her 
kitchen hours pleasanter by start- 
ing her Aladdin set now. 


ALADDIN 


Aluminum 


Made by 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Also makers of NEW PERFECTION Oil Stoves, 
Ovens and Water Heaters. 


7616 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Enameled Sieel 


Combined with the high quality 
and lasting beauty of Aladdin 
Utensils you will find many time- 
saving and labor-saving conven- 
iences. And there’s an Aladdin 
Utensil for every kitchen need, 
in both shiny aluminum and white 
enameled steel. All Aladdin 
enameled steel carries the big red 
label and the Aladdin quality 
mark isstamped on thealuminum. 
Sold by the foremost hardware, 
housefurnishing and department 


stores. 


\ Sess 
“SPRopucts H 
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The question is not what do I think is the 
righteous thing todo. It is not what would 
I personally be willing to do, but what will 
| the nation do. That is the question. If 
| the League of Nations means that we will 
| have to go to war every time a Jugo-Slav 
wishes to slap a Czecho-Slav in the face, 
then I won’t follow them. For I don’t 
| believe our people will do it, and we don’t 
want any more scraps of paper.” 


The President’s Trip to France 


| T ASKED Colone! Roosevelt whether he 

would have gone to France when Wilson 
did, had he been President. He said: ‘If 
I had had a hostile Senate I would have 
gone, but with a committee appointed by 
that Senate. That would have taken the 
whole matter out of politics and would 
have left me in the best possible position 
under the circumstances. Wilson reminds 
me of Cowper, who could write fine Eng- 
lish, but who knew nothing of the human 
nature of which he was writing. If Wilson 
had known anything of human nature he 
hoe not have conducted himself as he 

i =! 


The Busybody 


FRIEND of. Mr. Roosevelt who had 
a reputation for thrusting his finger 
into many pies in which his finger was not 
always the particular ingredient which the 
particular pie seemed most to require, 
called on Colonel Roosevelt shortly after 
the Armistice. I was in the room when he 
was announeed. 
Mr. Roosevelt clicked his teeth and 
grinned. “Blank is coming to see me for 
moral support. He wants to think that he 


is needed in Franre, and he wants me to 
tell him so. I shall probably do it. But 
the fact is, he wants to be in at the show.” 


The Rockefellers 


N MY first visit to Mr. Roosevelt I had 

oceasion to question him concerning 
his activities during the preceding week. 
He interpreted the query liberally and gave 
me a picturesque account of his doings. 

“On Tuesday night,’’ heremarked among 
other things, “‘I had dinner with young 
Rockefeller.”” In answer to a question 
from me he went on: “I think that young 
Rockefeller is an absolutely sincere man, 
very earnest and with good intentions, but 
absolutely devoid of a sense of humor. Yes, 
he is.” 

Then after a thoughtful pause he went 
on, “‘I think he is a very good man for his 
place, and I believe he is rendering a gen- 
uine service to his country, especially in 
his attitude toward labor. I think the 
country could stand more like him.’’ Here 
Colonel Roosevelt quickly added: ‘But 
that is a lot more than I can say for his 


father. I criticize this man more for misuse 
of power than for actual wrongdoing. 
Any man who could organize the Standard 
Oil Company could have rendered a very 
valuable service to our country had he been 
so disposed. I think his wealth hangs 
heavy on his conscience, and this is a. good 
sign.”’ 


The Opportunity of the Church 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT was fond of 

discussing the disturbed physiology of 
his own case, and on one occasion I referred 
to a Harvey lecture by Professor Haldane, 
and Colonel Roosevelt expressed a desire 
to read it. My copy had been previously 
read by Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, who had 
underscored certain passages and had made 
notes of a theological nature on the margin. 


and he asked me whether Doctor Woelfkin 
was the man who had delivered a certain 
Meroz sermon. I told him he was, and he 
said that that sermon was the greatest war 
sermon that he had read. 

He inquired about my personal acquaint- 
ance with Doctor Woelfkin. I told him of 
Doctor Woelfkin’s activities for the unifica- 
tion of the Protestant churches. 

“Doctor Woelfkin is a great man,” he 
said, “‘and can render a very valuable 
public service. Liberality in doctrinal dif- 
ferences and steadfastness in fundamental 
righteousness are matters that are too lit- 
tle emphasized in our modern Protestant 
churches. The Protestant Church needs 
an awakening to its present-day responsi- 
bilities. It cannot minister in the same 
way today that it did two hundred years 


ago. I have been very distressed at the 


I brought this copy to Colonel Roosevelt, * 
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tendency of our Protestant churches, es- 
pecially in the cities, to move from the 
poorer neighborhoods, leaving the immi- 
grant sections entirely uneared for. I be- 
lieve the chief function of the Protestant 
Church to be the training of the immigrant 
toward a righteous Americanism. Protes- 
tant churches should combine and astablish 
community churches in which are to be 
found lecture halls, reading rooms, amuse- 
ment rooms and dance halls. In such a 
way I believe the greatest service can be 
given. Doctor, I believe in organized reli- 
gion, and I think our Protestant churches 
need reorganization. I think reorganiza- 
tion should be made in such a way that 
doctrinal considerations are left to the 
individual. I think the essence of the 
Christian religion was expressed by Micah, 
and it is from him that I get the funda- 
mentals of my religion. ‘Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give 
my first-born for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’”’ 


The Voice of Authority 


NE day shortly before Christmas, as 
I entered his room, Colonel Roosevelt 
greeted me with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Doctor, you have deceived me,’’ he 
said in a voice which he tried to make very 
gruff. ‘‘During my entire stay in the 
hospital you have, and I think purposely, 
withheld from me the facts. At one time 
you said I had acute arthritis, and at an- 
other time Josh Hartwell told me that I 
had a low-grade infection, and, oh, how 
I hate anything low grade! But this morn- 
ing, innocently enough, my daughter Ethel, 
who is married to a doctor and for that 
reason knows a great deal of medicine, 
told me the truth. She told me that I had 
inflammatory rheumatism, and that is a 
disease that I know all about.” i 


The Nerve of Colonel Means 


HILE Mr. Roosevelt was in the hos- 

pital it was necessary to remove one 
of his teeth, the upper left bicuspid. In 
discussing the advisability of an anesthetic 
Colonel Roosevelt said, “I can stand pain 
if | have to, but 1 am not hankering after 
it.” In describing his improved wrist joint 
he said, “‘ The wrist was painful day before 
yesterday, yesterday it was sore, but now 
there is discomfort.” 

The removal of the tooth caused Mr. 
Roosevelt a great deal of pain, and he re- 
marked to me repeatedly what a coward 
he was. I told him that I had not only 
been differently informed by people who 
knew him best but that all the American 
people had been differently informed, and 
that I should hate myself to take the risk 
involved in calling him what he called him- 
self, for I had always considered him the 
most fearless man whom I had ever known. 

“The most fearless man of my acquaint- 
ance,’’ said Colonel Roosevelt in the course 
of the conversation that followed, ‘‘was 
Colonel Means. He was absolutely un- 
afraid, and at the same time one of the 
gentlest of souls. He was an army surgeon, 
but much more interested in natural his- 
tory than in medicine. At the request of 
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to secure specimens—he we 
duty in the Philippines dy; 
war. A 
“Tt happened one day tha: 
eall of a certain animal he y 
out in the Moro country as h 
any hesitation he went afte 
alone. He shot it, and notin 
the carcass he planned to get 
and then started back to our 
“On looking around he gayi 
being pursued by a naked 
with a spear. Now he eo 
that Moro, but his feelings we 
and he was too kind-hearte. 
ran, and on turning his heg 
much progress the Moro y; 
saw that not only was the M, 
him but that he had been j 
other Moros, similarly clothe 
He doubled his speed, but 
that he could not make our | 
“Much to his dislike, ¢ 
stopped and shot all th 
“Then, ever a true na 
examine the specimens 
the heads were of a pe 
them off and sent th 
sonian Institution as sp 
“Colonel Means was 
the African hunt. It 
whenever the natives hg 
for two of the party to t 
to take the picture and t 
the lion. This time it y 
Lorrens and Means, ] 
pictures and Lorrens to sho 
which proved to be a liones 
brush about eight miles di 
camp. Lorrens and Means ] 
arrived than the lioness mag! 
ance, and Lorrens, who is go: 
that he used a rifle of toi 
wounded the animal with ast 
not instantly mortal. The lile 
directly at Lorrens. She waa 
men, and as Lorrens saw } 
straight at him he raised his 
Means called out in a loud 
shoot, Lorrens, don’t hit th'k 
head! Lorrens, don’t spoil t 
Lorrens did shoot, but did 
specimen. Neither Means 
seemed to see the joke, but en 
in camp did.” ib 


The Colonel’s Lasi)a 

AS CHRISTMAS approa 
Roosevelt improved nove 
was sitting fully dressed iri 
morning when I entered the 1 
in rare good humor at the prcié 
home to Sagamore Hill with: 
I asked him how he was feelit, 

“Tf this left wrist were a itle 
ter,’’ he remarked with slow 
would like to be left alonei 
with our great and good Presi nt 
fifteen minutes, and then I 
fully be hung.”’ , 

There seemed no questionha 
Roosevelt was on the way to ((lV 
There was still a stiffness abitt 
but there was no acute inflama 
was weak, for the acute rh 
had been followed by conside 
but he was able to walk 
Ever since his illness of 1? } 
spring, however, when the bj 
internal ear, had been serious if 
had suffered from extreme vug 
sudden change of position. 12 
Roosevelt Hospital an atta) 
came on as soon as the eleité 
down. I supported him by ® 

‘Don’t do that, doctor,” hit 
“T am not sick, and it will g 
impression.” 

As the elevator stopped hi 
self, walked firmly down the! 
hospital, and went home ul 
either a nurse or a physician. 

A day or two later I went‘ 
more Hill to see him and : 
work and in good humor, bu 
of general weakness. The la 
him was a week before he @ 
have seen him on the e 
fifth, a Sunday, but it 
detained in New York u 
and return the same n 
Mrs. Roosevelt and she’ 
nel Roosevelt had don 
that day, and was feeling 
that I could visit him on 
instead. 4 | 

He died that night of an em 
ably in the coronary arter, 
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xchange your War Savings Stamps 
for Ireasury Savings Certificates 


At the . At your 
U.S. Treasury, 4 Bank on 


The United States Treasury offers an 
Opportunity to renew your investment 


Your 1918 War Savings Stamps will become due January Ist. 

Take them now to your post office or your bank. Exchange 

| them for Treasury Savings Certificates. 

If you have $25 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain 

| a $25 ‘Treasury Savings Certificate and $4.50 in cash. 

If you have $100 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain 
a $100 Treasury Savings Certificate and $18 in cash. 

If you have $1000 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain 
a $1000 Treasury Savings Certificate and two $100 Treasury 
Savings Certificates.and #16 in cash. 


Consult your bank or your postmaster 


Advantages to you in owning Treasury Savings Certificates 


1 Backed by the credit of the United States Government 4 At present prices Treasury Savings Certificates earn 4 per 
Treasury Savings Certificates are one of the soundest in- cent per year, compounded semi- annually, ifheld to maturity. 
vestments in the world today. Each certificate matures five years from date of issue. 

y Issued in denominations within the reach of all. A $25 c If cashed before maturity you receive 3 per cent simple 
Certificate costs you only $20.50, a $100 Certificate $82, interest. 


a $1000 Certificate $820. 
5 % $ 6 The certificates are exempt from normal Federal Income 
3 Each member of the family may buy up to $5000 maturity Tax, and from all State and local taxation (except estate 
value of any one series. and inheritance taxes). 


NITED STATES oN SAVINGS Se 


ae 


1 0 COEATES 


This Year Give 
Booth’s Chocolates 
for Christmas 


| And cry, 
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To a Beggar 


OMETIMES, along the street, where I 
Walk gayly, with my head held high, 
And Youth beating within my breast 
The rhythm of an endless quest. 


Sometimes, I come upon you there, 
In the deep-shadowed corner where 
You sit—crouched forward -beaten—blind— 
Staring with eyes that cannot find 


The light—groping with hands too old 
To seek or do, to make or hold. 


| And then I pause, and all my dreams 


Fall back upon my heart. Life seems 
A strange and cruel, futile thing. 
Why is it given me to sing, 

To gather blossoms, laugh and know 
Love's raplure—and to you, to go 


Sightless and broken, along ways 
Unpitied and through vacant days? 
Why are life’s gifts cast at my feet— 
All that is magical and sweet— 


While you are lefi—poor, twisted Mask— 
To grope unceasingly, to ask 

Of strangers bread but to prolong 

Your agony, as Youth, and Song, 


And Love, and Love’s high court go by, 
Tossing you pennies for a sigh? 


| Ah, may there be another land 
| That you shall enter—may you stand 


| Erect, beside the King of kings, 
| And ask of angels, angel things! 


And may you look with laughing eyes 
Down all the roads of Paradise! 


| Then shall I, humbly, lift my face 


To yours, and take. my rightful place, 

“Oh, Beggarman, please be 

My friend and speak to God for me!” 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The Great Open Spaces 


Bae TH the wind-swept pine trees 
where the shining stars look down on you, 
Balsam-scented breezes, and the purling of 
a stream. 
Pack and gun beside you, and a healthy out- 
door brown on you, 
The Red Gods, they are calling you; for 
you the camp fires gleam. 
So seize your pack and strike the trail, for 
now’s the time to do it, lad. 
The great wide open spaces where the blood 
runs red, 
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And sleep beneath the sky—but as for me, 
T’ll stake you to it, lad. 
I love the open spaces, but I’d rather sleep 
in bed. 


Yes, I’d rather sleep in bed 
With a pillow "neath my head, 
For the woods are filled with bugs and things, 
When all is done and said, 
When you wake you find they've fed 
On your face and hands and head. 
Oh, I like the woods in daytime, 
But at night [ love my bed. 
—Newman Levy. 


What's the Use? 


HERE is so little happiness happy, 
And so little truth that is true; 

There is so little snap that is snappy, 
So seldom are novelties new. 


There’s so little good that is goodness, 
And so little evil that’s wrong ; 

There’s so little fun that is funny 
And so little singing that’s song. 


There's so little honesty honest, 
There’s so little cheating that cheats; 
There’s so little losing that loses 
And so little beating that beats. 


There’s so little love that is loving, 
There are so few weddings that wed; 
So few of the live ones are living, 
So few of the dead ones are dead. 


So few prohibitions prohibit, 
So seldom successes succeed ; 
But why carry this any further 
When there are so few readers who read. 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Ballade of Quite a Few Poets 


H, HOW I suffer! Every song I sing 
Reveals new griefs unknown to men of 
phlegm ; 

Anguished, I tell what pains my bosom wring 
In verses measuring many a printer’s em. 
That life is woe, remains my theorem; 

My heart is like a bowl! of battered delf, 

So cracked, so blue! My soul’s a clouded 
gem. 

Ah, me! I feel so sorry for myself! 


How poignant is the beauty of the spring! 
It stabs me through! The rose upon the 
stem 
Can make me weep and wail like anything, 
fran with funeral black my garment’s 
hem. 
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And, weary sons of Jap 
hem, 

That hunger, yearn, and madl 

Your agonies are mine—at le 

Ah, me! I feel so sorry ira 


Where is the ancient dynasty of M 
Where is Assyria’s gorgeous d 
What quinqueremes to Tyre wil 
bring 2 
What camels seek thy sacred w 
Mourn, mourn for Athena 
salem, " 
And other cities laid upon the 
Their troubles hurt me mor 
them; 
That's why IT feel so sorry for m 


Envoi 
Prince, Caliph, Rajah, Pote 
Deplore my lot! A glum a 
My spirit is a bird of broken 
Ah, me! I feel so sorry for 
— Arthur 


Bookstalling 


HEN you highbrowse around) 

ery, 
Looking over the musty old tome 
Thumbing volumes on Plato and ck 
With what fancy your intellect ra 


Here’s a set of Voltaire in its bla 
Here is Wells in a binding of re 
Then there’s Smollett and Fiely 
Thackeray— 
Pax vobisewm! They'll never be i 


Here’s a counter that’s crowded mil nu 
And adventure that make your i 
Next you pick up a Jesuit history. 
Then you daintily finger a Hout 


Oh, you’ve Hugo, Villon and Hi 
Paul Verlaine and Goldoni and a 
Doctor Johnson, Dean Swift, Lecky' 
Merrick, Herrick, Hall Caine (1 
Twain. 


You read verses that sparkle and i 
You read essays of humor and 4 
And you’re scarcely aware vam 
till late 
When a clerk soon reminds you 


For you're chuckling and tittering) 
And you throw in a gurgle and \j 
When the  freckle-faced fiend 
snappily, 

“Ts there anything special on ul 


—Mil 


They come in a great variety 
of Exquisite Gift Boxes and 
Baskets, at prices ranging 
from $15.00 down. Buy 
them of the Booth dealer 
in your locality. 


Booth’s True Blue Package 


BRASSINGTON WALL 


(Continued from Page 38) 


‘“‘Hal’’—she managed it disé 
“may I speak to you a moment? 
“Certainly, certainly.” He) 
down upon her, calling on them | 
“Domestic sec 


Now where was Hal? Perhaps in the 
smoking room. 

She knew him to be there before she 
reached the door. She heard the louder 


Farther, however, than he meant to go. 
He bowed. And she knew that he wanted to 
get away. Her gesture released him. 

Those steely-gray eyes swiftly probed. 


as illustrated above is one of 
the most popular packages 
on the market. 20 oz. for $2. 


If unable to obtain Booth’s 
from your dealer, send us 
his name, and money order 
for any size package desired. 
Other favorite packages: 
Booth’s Butter Chocolates, 
1 lb. $1.50. Booth’s Esther 
Chocolates, 1 lb. $1.25. 
Booth’s Billy Chocolates, 
1 lb. $1.00. Other size 


boxes in proportion. 


BOOTH’S CHOCOLATES. 
Elmira New York 


Then she was left to watch his thin agile 


| figure cross the hall, his long arms swinging 


at his sides. A cool hard man. Didn’t like 
him. Heand Hal would never agree. Well, 
they’d pull through somehow without Mr. 
Jerry Hawkes. 

The big hall seemed suddenly crowded 
with furniture, flowers, people. Good 
heavens, of what was she thinking, stand- 
ing here like a schoolgirl! Little phrases 
came tripping graciously as she went for- 
ward to one, to the other. 

“How do you do? Won’t you have some 

tea?’’ “‘Yes, the buffet is in the Blue 
Room, and you'll find tables on the ter- 
race.” “‘Oh, quite!—oh, very! Beautiful 
day. Ripping game.’ . 
Voices like a scenic railway swooping up, 
swooping down and around curves. Red 
faces, brown faces. Women in abominable 
hats. Women with faces like sheep and 
horses and little frizzled dogs. omen 
with beautiful skins and loud breezy man- 
ners. The groups drifted, dissolved. She 
felt as if she had just taken her eyes and 
mouth out of curl papers. 


man noise, the laughter, and above it all a 
hearty voice booming guod cheer. 

Yes, he would be in the center of men in 
the leathered ease of that room among pipe 
and cigar smoke and the tinkle of glasses. 
Major Brassington-Welsh astride of the 
occasion, off at a brisk gallop in the wind of 
a waggish humor. Red and jolly, he stood 
guffawing at his own stories. 

From the door she watched him jovially 
clap Eric on the back to mark some point. 
How fond he was of the boy! Everything 
must be all right or he wouldn’t 

He sighted her and roared a welcome: 
“Gentlemen, my wife; the finest little 
woman in the world.” 

And now she was among them, flushed 
and smiling. They drew themselves up, 
very solemn, as if she had caught them at 
mischief. Hal thundered out names with a 
wink and a quip for each— Viscount Futh- 
ering, Mr. Mannes-Carr, Captain Barclay. 

“And Mr. McDonald, my dear, who has 
a Scotch eye on the Brassington cup. Ha, 
ha.” His laughter filled the room. ‘‘More 
cups than one, eh, McDonald?” 


his privilege. 


you're married, Eric, my boy.” 

Eric twinkled in her direction an: 
off, sleek as a young seal. The o} 
retreated to the farther end of t! 
Hal stood huge and rollicha bid 
twirling his mustache. 

“Hal, I think you ought to 
with me and talk to people.” 

““Been everywhere. Seen ever 
rumbled. 

“How did you get on with Mr. B 
she asked it suddenly. 

“Oh, all right!’ He rock 
rubbing his chin, slanting a 
nose. Not his most convince 

“How all right?” —. 

“T say, old dear, this isn’t the 

She knew that peevish no 
wasn’tallright. “Hal, Iwish 

“Well, I’m telling ou,” 
“Can’t say I’m crazy a out q 
asks too many questions.” 

So he asked questions, di 
men were drifting into the r 

(Continued on Pag 
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Nothing could be more timely in 
the present automobile situation 
than the announcement of these 


emarkablexew Lycoming Motors 


| HIS present era of 
thrift, when the aver- 
age man must make his 
expenditures go just a 
little further than ever , 
before, is one of the things 
be that make the announce- 
| ment of these remarkable possibilities of the or- 

new motors so exceed- pg . } dinary two and three 

ingly timely. SG rl oe ;iea bearing practice, and 
‘me! §©6 combines the economy 
of the four with the 
flexible operation 
heretofore associated 
with multi-cylinder 
motors. 


For instance, the new 
LYCOMING design 
includes a five bear- 
ing crank shaft. This 
rigid mounting results 
in vibrationless per- 
formance beyond the 


Feeling sure that 
the big future of 
the automobile depended 
upon the development of 
lower operating and up- 
keep costs, we have for 
ten years been perfecting four cylinder If you are driving a car now that is not 
motors that would give transportation of _ LYCOMING-POWERED, ride in one that is, 
higher quality, with lower cost, at the car at the first opportunity. It will give youa 
prices the average man can afford to pay. new standard of performance by which to 
judge the next time you buy. 


These new motors are the worthy successors 
to nearly 200,000 other LYCOMING MOTORS, That present owners especially may have 
now in various makes of cars and trucks. an advance opportunity to examine the new 
If you are driving a car or truck with a LYCOMING MOTOR, we have prepared a 
LYCOMING MOTOR and have grown to ex- book in which all its special features are 
pect more from it than you thought was described and illustrated in detail. 
possible, you will know what it means The same book is available to any 
when we say that your next LYCOMING responsible person on request. Full 
will be a still greater revelation. name and address should be given. 
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LYCOMING MOTORS CORPORATION, WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Years Ahead in Automobile Motor Efficiency 
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You give all outdoors 
when you give a 


Flexible 
Flyer 


You provide an opportunity for 
children to develop strong, vigorous, 
sturdy bodies by giving them a 
Flexible Flyer for Christmas. 

Whizzing down snow-packed hills 
on a Flexible Flyer, ‘‘the sled that 
steers,’ puts a sparkle in their eyes 
and the bloom of health on their 
cheeks. 

It’s the sled every boy and girl 
wants and insists on having. It is 
the original steering sled —the speedi- 
est, strongest sled made. Built like 
an airplane, sturdy yet light in 
weight—with all-steel runners and a 
new steel front which takes up shock. 

Thrill your boy or girl with a 
Flexible Flyer this Christmas. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Box 15 Philadelphia 
Ask your dealer or department store 
for a free cardboard model showing 
how the Flexible Flyer steers—or write 
us for it. 


Insist on seeing this trademark on the 
sled you buy. 


All-steel 
front 
acts as 
shock 
absorber 


Grooved 
non-skid 
runners 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
eye on the decanters. No place for her 
here. She turned away slowly. 

Hal swaggered beside her to the door, 
chest thrust out, hands in his pockets. ‘‘I’ll 
be along in a moment, old girl.’”” He seemed 
relieved to get rid of her. 

Everywhere a rattle of conversation. 
People sat, stood, drifted about as if the 
place belonged to them. Her little smile 
hung like a gay red rag that has been left 
to dry in the sun. But the warmth of the 
day had left her. 

In the Blue Room of damask hangings 
and polished surfaces, the small gilt chairs 
were pushed aside. Among devastated re- 
freshments and fish-eyed servants several 
old ladies of the scavenger type sat on, 
nibbling, gossiping. They peered at her 
inquisitively. fat hairy little man 
crammed the last of a pink-sugared cake 
into his mouth and slid away as if he were 
afraid she might speak to him. 

At small tables on the terrace, which 
opened out sharply green from the Blue 
Room, groups were still seated smoking, 
chatting. The men rose at her approach, 
the women handled their adjectives like 


| lorgnettes. Parties were hateful, especially 


when as a hostess you seemed to be super- 
fluous. . 

She wandered farther into the garden, 
where, fantastically clipped out of yew, 
Noah’s-ark animals perched on the broad 
hedges. Symmetrical. Everything was 
symmetrical—the flowers so bright in the 
bright air, these people so well groomed. 
Brassington Hall heaved up with tower 
and huge chimneys, rich and red of surface 
where ivy and creepers held back. If her 
mother could see her now! In her next 
monthly letter she would propose a visit. 
Mrs. Moffett, of Stamford, at Brassington 
Hall. Why not? 

She turned along a pebbled path leading 
to a smaller rose garden. Scent of roses, of 
honey, of lavender. Good to be alone. 
Forget all these people. Hal loved his 
roses. He 

Eric running toward her. His slim body 
seemed oddly disjointed. He drew nearer 
and she saw his face. Something had hap- 
pened. 

He reached her, gripped her arm. ‘‘The 
governor and your husband are having the 
most beastly row. I daren’t interfere. Can 
you ”? 

A row. Hal and Lord Lansmere! Quick, 
oh, quick! She ran behind him. Her breath 
caught as on little hooks. A stitch in her 
side. 

Splash of pink, of red, of white—the rose 
garden. Intolerable fragrance. <A_ bird 
wheeled in the blue. 

“‘T tell you, you’re a scoundrel!” Old 
Lansmere’s voice was borne harshly 
through an open window. ‘You’ll get 
out or e 

Eric held her back, screened by the 
bushes. “It’s ghastly!’’ he whispered. 
“There’s old Barclay and Don’t let 
7em see you.” 

“T’ll be damned if Ido!” Hal bellowing. 

Must stop it—stop it! Those people— 
she could see them through the bushes, 
gaping up at the window. 

“Eric, try to get them away. I’ll go 

She went floundering, stumbling. Must 
be a door somewhere in this wing. She 
found it. A narrow hall, then the pantry. 
The servants were huddled there. She 
brushed by them—by their staring eyes, 
their wooden bodies. The noise of quarrel 
exploded in the hush. 

Yes, this was the door. She pushed it 
open, colliding against Jerry Hawkes, who 
moved back stiffly. 

In the small red room of dappled sun- 
light she saw only Hal, standing apoplectic, 
his eyes bloodshot, his fists clenched. Fac- 
ing him, distorted with anger, Lord Lans- 
mere, beak nosed, thin shouldered, leaned 
on his ivory-knobbed stick. 

“What is it?’”’ She crossed to close the 
window. ‘‘Everyone can hear you.”’ Her 
voice sounded sharp as if she were scolding 
children. ‘“‘Now what is it, Hal?”’ She 
went to him, laid a hand on his arm. He 
was trembling. 

“Madam,” Lord Lansmere glowered in 
her direction, “I think you had better 
leave us to settle this matter.” 

“T think not.” She braved him, her 
green eyes bright with battle. 

Hal’s fury mounted again in swollen 
purple veins and throbbing pulses. “They 
want to drive me out, Nita.’”’ He was near 
to suffocation. 

“Drive you out!’”’ She turned slowly to 
Hawkes. He was the one. His doing. 


”? 
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“T’ve been forced,’”’ his voice, slim and 
cold, twanged through the tension, “‘to tell 
my friend, Lord Lansmere, why I will have 
nothing to do with the Brassington Golf 
Club while your husband holds office.” 

Hal wheeled about to glare at him. “‘ You 
meddling 4 

““Major!’’ The man didn’t move, but his 
eyes warned. 

Lansmere tramped back and forth, mut- 
tering. 

They were hurting him. Under her hand 
she felt his muscles twitch. ‘‘What does 
this mean, Hal?” 

““Mr. Hawkes has discovered that I am 
myself.”” His voice was thick and bitter. 
“Myself apparently can’t be trusted to 
hold a gentleman’s position. So—Lord 
Lansmere has asked me to resign.”’ His 
shoulders heaved as he labored for breath. 
“‘T’m to be driven out, Nita.” 

But they couldn’t do this. They couldn’t. 
Her clasp tightened on his arm. Steady 
now. Steady. Keep their heads clear. 

“Y’m sorry, Mrs. Brassington-Welsh.”’ 
Hawkes was looking at her. . 

Sorry! He had said that once before. 
And he had gone ahead. 

“When Lord Lansmere spoke to me 
about the club,” he said, ‘‘I was under the 
impression that Mr. Brassington had always 
lived here. I should have recognized at 
once the hyphenated name.” 

“We weren’t hiding,” she flung at him. 

Lansmere tapped his stick on the floor. 
“You were hiding the notorious reputation 
of your husband, madam.” 

“Leave my wife out of it!’’ Hal thun- 
dered. 

If only they would be quieter. Their 
voices jangled in her head. 

Hawkes lifted his hand. ‘‘A moment, 
please. I put it up to your husband 
squarely. I asked him if he had ever 
known a friend of mine, a Mr. Crawford. 
He didn’t deny it.”’ 

Crawford! She saw his round blue eye. 
Florence, and that business of the false 
antiques. And her mother’s friends, who 
had begged Crawford to spare Hal. Well, 
he had spared him—and talked. 

““My past life is no one’s business.”’ Hal 
struggled for control. 

“T make it my business, sir!’’ the old 
gentleman snapped. “You knew that I 
should never have permitted my name to 
be associated with that of a man who de- 
serves to be in prison.”’ 

Hal started. She held him back. ‘That 
isn’t fair,” she cried and turned on Hawkes. 
“We didn’t invite you here. It’s our house. 
Why did you he 

“You ean’t do it,’’ Hal burst out again. 
“You can’t force me.”’ 

“And I tell you I can,’’ Lansmere 
shouted, waving his stick. 

She gave a hard little laugh. ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Hawkes, you’ve managed to stir up a good 
deal of mud. Not very sportsmanlike of 
you, is it?”’ 

“Tf I thought ” Hawkes looked 
closely at Hal, who was tugging at his 
mustache. 

Lansmere stumped over to the door. 
“T’ll have nothing more to do with you, 
sir. I’ll make the county too hot for you. 
You'll be forced to leave.”’ 

With a movement that shook her hand 
from his arm Hal stubbornly squared his 
shoulders. ‘‘You’ll have to use force then.” 
He stood huge, braced against the wall. 
“T’m here, and I’ll stay here in my own 
house, on my own land. You can’t run 
your club without my consent, sir.” 

“We'll see about that.’’ Lansmere flung 
open the door, slammed it. 

Jerry Hawkes lingered behind. ‘I didn’t 
think your husband would stand up to us,” 
he said slowly. “‘The man I heard about is 
a bully, a liar, and a coward. You’ve got 
pluck, major.’ 

Hal tried to speak, turned his back, 
walked to the window. 

And now those gray eyes were upon her, 
gravely appraising. ‘I want to think this 
over. May I come around in the morn- 
ing?’’ His voice was gentle. 

Didn’t need his pity. Never wanted to 
see him again. 

She held her head high, gave him look 
for look. “‘ You may not.” 

“T’ll be here at nine,” he said steadily. 

Her fingers plucked at her white skirt, 
crumpling it. If he would only go now, 
leave them alone! 

He went, softly closing the door. 

The little room seemed full of faces, hat- 
ing faces, mocking faces. Everyone against 
them. No sound from Hal. They must 
cling close together. 


Dec emo. 
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With a sob she flew to him, 
my dear!” % 

How old he looked in the va 
Mottled of cheek and gray 
mouth. He sank into a chait 

“Just my hellish luck!” 

She touched his hair, his po, 
hair, his damp forehead. 
tenderness welled up within 
her hand in his big moist or 

She tried to comfort. 
dear. We won’t let them.” 

He sprang up with a gu 
movement. ‘Come on, Nita!” 
to the door. 

Where was he going? Wh 
to do? Better stay here un 
gone. She reached him swif 
what are you a ] 

“T’m host in my own ho 
“Coming, old girl?” 

He meant to face those pe 
couldn’t go like this. Wait a mo 
a moment. Beat back the 
her hair, her skirt. A deep 1 

“Coming,” she said. 

Listening ears in the shadows, 

he murmur of voices beyond, 
enter host and hostess—a 
walked heavily, and a little 
woman in white. 

The Blue Room was em 3 
the hall came a rustle of people. 
watch their sidelong embarrass 
as they tried to slip out. But H 
their way. 

She stood there beside him 
door, her lips lifted in the old tra} 
They had to pass him, had to 
he spoke to them. ; 

““Good-by. Good-by.” .— 
of youto have come.” .. . 
plays tomorrow.’”’ Hal’s 
throaty. Her own voice u 

From the stairway high u 
the portrait of Sir Philip B; 
gently mocked. Life was a game 

“Good-by. Good-by.” Her \ 
as she held on to her little smile. | 
seemed to stretch, to grow lon; 
held up her head. Tall as Hal. 


‘to shoulder. ‘ 


qr a 


SOME ONT had to see Jerry H 
Hal wouldn’t He woul) 
fine defiance had not lasted th 
interminable night. Poor old H’ 
one of his mean*headaches. He‘; 
sick creature seeking cover for\ 
snarling and savage at those | 
wounded him. Didn’t want to s¢ai 
wanted to be left alone. 

Better leave him alone until he) 
again. She, too, was sick—sickt 
but the Hawkes man shouldn’ti 
Oh, he would be sorry for what he 
before she finished with him! | 

She waited in the library. Amt 
high dark bookshelves, under thic 
gaze of Colonel Welsh, she felt ky 
vivid performance. 

The old Nita Brassington-Wel| 


Be 
“Ne 


USP, 


| 
| 


woman in black with scarlet lips 3 
smile. Strange that one night «i 
the familiar web about eyes an 
Powder helped a lot. But, oh, he 
had felt at dawn with Hal lying \ 
side her, unwieldy in sleep, uneasi| 
ing! 

From her post at the window :? 
out over the shining country whic! 
swept, dusted look of any wel 
house early in the morning. 
Abbey on its hill rose up, grim? 
You couldn’t destroy a symbol lil 
you could a Nita or a Hal. Thestt' 
life was shabby—darned, pate 
stained. Just because they had st) 
the roadside to wash their tl 
garments; had turned them in 
tricked them into shape with 
stitch, they had thought thems 
cently clothed for the end of the 
But the stuff was the same, and) 
enough, she supposed, to rub u 
aa! & plrcees and the Lansmiere 

as there any use in atoth a 
give in now. She and Hal—the} 
beaten yet. a 

A knock on the door. Yes, he 
on time. 

“Come in.” 


play. 
. He stood in the doorway, 
figure, his hair palely gleami 
Should she offer him he 
long arms swung loosely at his 
(Continued on Page 
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i Gold; inlaid 
1)mter. Hand 
||Ring for at- 
t watch chain. 


“How did you know I wanted 
a Remington Pocket Knife?” 


T doesn’t take a mind-reader to know that! 

Fifty times during the past year you’ve 
asked him for his penknife. 

And he always answered—‘‘Sure—take it. 
But it won’t cut anything.”’ 

And because every man he knew had the 
same trouble with his own knife, it didn’t seem 
worth while to buy a new one. 

But about a year ago the Remington 
Pocket Knives came out. 


People said—‘‘Remington, eh! Must be 
pretty good.”’ 

Men everywhere bought the knives. Tried 
them. Found them more than “‘pretty good”’ 
—the very finest pocket knives in America 


today. 


So this year at least Ais gift is the easiest 
part of your Christmas shopping. 


He expects a Remington Pocket Knife. 
Don’t disappoint him! 


There are more than 700 patterns of Remington Knives to 
choosefrom. A knife for every purpose—1in allcombinations 
of blades and handles, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50. 
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y 
Roberts 
Rinehart 


Author of “K”, “The Amazing 
Interlude,” etc. Creator of “Tish,” 
“The Sub-Deb,” etc. Author of. 
“The Bat”—the most continu- 
ously successful play of the day. 


in the judgment of 
critics everywhere 
has written the best 
novel in years in 


THE 
BREAKING 
POINT 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


“One of Mrs. Rinehart’s most grip- 
ping fictions, enriched by many pene- 
trating character studies of American 
personalities.” — Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Tt has the essence and the quality 
that should insure an instant and en- 
during popularity.”—New York World. 


“Mrs. Rinehart’s top-notch achieve- 
ment.”—New York Sun. 


“We are sure the public will read this 
book from cover to cover resentful of 
interruptions. We did.”—New York 
Post. 


“Tt’s Mary Roberts Rinehart at her 
most skillful best.”—Chicago Tribune. 


129, OOO copies sold! 


Don’t miss this splendid 
novel everybody is reading 
and discussing. 


$2.00 postpaid [feveye7W i 
At all booksellers’ BOOKS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
want to shake hands with her. Oh, well! 
Her voice sounded hard and shiny: 

“Now, Mr. Hawkes, I’m sure you realize 
that you can’t i 

He came forward, his hand out. Didn’t 
say a word, only looked at her. Jerry 
Hawkes, of Illinois, looking straight at 
Nita Moffett, of Connecticut. 

She took his hand. Then suddenly: 
“It’s true, of course,” she said. ‘‘Hal and 
I have had a rotten hard life.’ And she 
turned toward the light. Nothing like a 
black dress for showing up a face. Let him 
see her as she was—little lines clutching 
at her eyes, powder too thick, the bold red 
line of her lips uncurled. She said after a 
pause, “‘That time in Florence was only 
one of many others. You know that.” Her 
voice seemed to come from someone else. 

“Yes, I know it.’”’ And it was as if he 
fingered shabby stuff without tearing it, 
knowing that the quality had once been 
good. 

Well, it was a relief, after all. You 
couldn’t hide anything from a man with 
eyes like that. Let him do what he wished. 
The game was up. Her gesture told him 
as much. She moved to the window, 
drooping there in the sunlight. The shapely 
world outside glittered with a green that 
ek her eyes. A few players straggled into 
sight. 

It wasn’t fair. Bitterness mounted acrid 
on her tongue. What a fool she’d been to 
give herself away, to give Hal away! She 
whirled around with a passionate fling of 
her head. 

“‘Can’t a man ever get up when he’s 
down? Even if he has done wrong in the 
past, is that a reason for hounding him 
when he’s trying so hard?”’ Tears in her 
eyes, smarting. 

He was coming toward her. Shame that 
he should see her weak and beaten. She 
grew bright and hot—a fire kindled to hold 
him off. But he drew close. Not the face 
of an enemy. 

‘‘T believe in fair play,” he said. 

Then there was a chance! If he believed 
in fair play—all she asked for. Of what use 
pride before those keen eyes, that steady 
mouth. Tell him, make him understand. 

““You’ve always had a home. You’ve 
always been safe. We never have. This 
is the first time in years and years. And 
Hal cares. Don’t you see how he cares? 
Look!”’ Her gesture swept outward over the 
land. “‘That’s Hal. He planned it all. He 
put it over. Until you came.” 

“Tf you can convince me ” he began. 

“Convince you!”’ Her laugh broke 
short, bitter. ‘If you had any idea what 
our life has been all these years you 
wouldn’t need any convincing. Never a 
place we could call our own, never a penny 
we could count on. Driven here, driven 
there. Up one day, down the next. Oh, 
it was all our fault if you will - 

*“Not yours!” he rapped out. 

Trying to put it all on Hal, was he? 
There was your gallant man. But he hadn’t 
thought of her yesterday. 

“Our fault,’’ she repeated. “‘You can’t 
separate us. And understand this, please, 
Mr. Hawkes’’—her nostrils widened, stiff- 
ened; under taut light brows her eyes 
narrowed—‘‘Hal may have done lots of 
things he shouldn’t. Got money out of 
people and lied and boasted. But he’s 
never hurt anyone as you’ve hurt him. 
Knocking about takes the edge off a man. 
He’s old, Hal is, and tired. He’s had 
enough of it. That’s why when you Ad 

She had moved him. His expression 
lifted like a steel curtain for a softer play 
of feature. “‘What can I do?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Her answer was ready: ‘‘You can make 
Lansmere hush up yesterday’s scandal. 
You can promise him your backing with— 
things as they are. If you and he stand 
behind Hal # 

“T’ll be frank with you, Mrs. Brassington- 
Welsh.” 

She had heard men use that tone before— 
the crisp note that went with mahogany 
desks and secretaries. Follow his mood. 
No more emotion. She nodded, serious, 
businesslike. 

“There’s a hard practical streak in me.” 
He turned to pace up and down as if he 
were dictating. ‘‘I’ve worked all my life 
until I was forty-eight. I’m forty-nine 
now.” 

“‘Hal’s fifty-one,’’ she softly interrupted. 

“My father gave me a chance when I 
was a boy, and I took it.’”’ He clipped his 
words short. ‘‘It’s very difficult for me to 
have any sympathy for men who have 
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never done an honest stroke of work. 
Understand?” 

Yes, she understood. 

“Now’’—he came to a standstill before 
her—‘‘a man who has lived on his wits for 
so many years forms habits not easily 
broken. His moral muscles—know what I 
mean?—grow flabby. He may think he’s 
strong enough and fit enough to exercise 
honesty, but is he?’’” He shot the question 
at her. “‘How long will it last?’ 

She met the probing gray eyes. “I had 
hoped, to the end of our lives.”” This was 
the final fight. If she could win! Mustn’t 
waver a second. Her nerves tightened. 
She held her head high. 

In silence they measured each other. 
“Your husband is treasurer,”’ he said at 
last, and the wiry voice hummed again as 
with messages passing over her head. ‘“‘The 
organization, its finances, depend on him. 
I’ve looked into what it costs to run a place 
like this. I know what your husband ex- 
pects to get out of it. He may think it’s 
enough to live on. I doubt that. What 
would he do if he discovered that he had 
underestimated his profits?”’ 

“‘He would never ”” she cried hotly. 

With a swift lift of his arm he pointed his 
long wiry forefinger at her. ‘‘You guar- 
antee your husband?” 

CoH do!’ 

Out before she knew it, clear and ringing. 
But hidden deep within, something stirred 
uneasily. Could she? Oh, could she trust 
him? You never knew with Hal. You 
never 

“Then I ”” He broke off to listen, 
and her heart, winging upwards, seemed to 
drop as before a hunter’s gun. 

A noise at the door had swung him 
around. Hal’s bulk stood framed there a 
moment. Why did he have to come just 
now when she 

Showing himself this way to Jerry 
Hawkes. He was haggard, unshaven, 
glassy of eye. Behind him in the dark gal- 
lery she saw dimly the forms of two men. 

“Of all damned insolence!” He strode 
forward, ignoring the American, who saun- 
tered to the window. ‘Every cringin’ 
puppy we’ve been dealing with here has 
come down on us with bills!” 

He would spoil it all—everything she had 
worked for. He was overwrought, ungov- 
ernable. And Jerry Hawkes—dared not 
look at him. The hot blood pounded in her 
head. Unpaid bills, unpaid bills. Did he 
have the money? Only last week they had 
run short. 

““As if it weren’t enough to have the 
butcher, the grocer, the servants—the old 
blinkin’ lot of them plaguin’ the life out of 
me,’’ Hal was roaring, ‘‘ Barry Gibbons here 
presents me with a bill for two hundred 
pounds’ worth of work on the clubhouse. 
Wasn’t to have been handed in for three 
months.” 

The man stood glumly in the doorway. 
““There’ve been talk around, and we want 
our money,”’ he mumbled. 

“You'll get your money!’’ Hal wheeled 
on him like a goaded bull. “‘But the next 
time we want any work done we’ll go 
somewhere else.” 

“Thatisiallerighte sir 

The other man peered over Barry’s 
shoulder. She knew them both to nod to. 
They had always been so courteous, so 
pleasant. But now 

Her little smile riveted to her lips, she 
stepped forward. ‘‘Hal, dear, can’t you 
settle later? Mr. Hawkes is a . 

For answer he turned heavily to the safe 
in the wainscoting behind the desk, knelt 
and fumbled with the combination. 

Hawkes turned from the window. She 
felt his cool eyes upon her. Make another 
effort. 

“Hal, I’m sure Mr. Gibbons will come 
back this afternoon. You’d better consult 
Lord Lansmere before i 

“T’ll consult no one.’’ His shoulders were 
stubbornly set. Above his collar his neck 
flamed red and angry. “I’m going to pay 
those blasted fools out of that money Lans- 
mere and I drew last week for emergen- 
cies—two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

The safe swung open. He jerked at a 
small drawer. She moved to look over his 
shoulder, and Hawkes strolled nearer. 

Her heart stood still. The drawer was 
empty. 

“Where the devil?’”’ Hal began nery- 
ously throwing papers on the floor. His 
hands shook. 

It was all right, of course. 
could have 

He swayed forward, gaping at the safe, 
his face flabby and gray under mottled red 


Nothing 


Decemk 


| 


patches. Everything was out. 
the floor. “‘I thought I had — 

Why didn’t he get up and gay 
to these people! Face them, ] 

“Missing?” Hawkes stood st 
her. The two men pressed neare! 

“T can’t think ” Hal mut: 

He scrambled to his feet, look 
She wanted to go to him, but he, 
weighted as if with lead. A buzy, 
head. " 

“This is a serious matter 
Hawkes cut through the silence, | 
you put club money in that safe), 
it’s gone?” } 

She must do something—mo: 

“Hal, surely it’s there.” She } 
her knees, hunted among papers, j 
the safe. Nothing. The men wah 
dark, lowering. Drag herself up 
her skirt. Brush it off. ‘Hal, ar; 
you put it e 

“Hello, what’s up?” Erie Gre! 
in. He stopped short, seemed ti: 
gether, his blue eyes staring athe 
safe, the scattered papers. “J, 

Jerry Hawkes spoke sharply, 
men want to be paid for their wo. 
was two hundred and fifty poun j 
safe, and your treasurer can’ e 
where it is.” 

“Oh, but I say—I ——” 7) 
man stepped backward as if sony 
pushed him. 

Was Eric going to believe wh: 
was believing, what they all - 
couldn’t stand it. 

As through a mist she saw hit 
the men. Heard him—“‘Of all ak 
nerve, your coming here and duy 
You’ve known my father, B 
twenty years. You’re sure of youh 

“But, Mr. Grey ” Barry o 

Splendid, the way the boy fad 
She would never forget it—ner 
could tell how upset he was, bute 
flinch. 

Hisvoicerose, strained, youthfu * 
on you, Barry! And you, Hari ( 
You’ll get your money and youn 
Now, will you please go?” 

Only a Lansmere could havel 
They hesitated, glanced at one a 
Eric. Then they shuffled out. | 

Why didn’t Hal assert himself 4 
pling fear held her motionless. H 
have But he was so happy 
Suppose he had confused the 
How had he paid their bills 3s 
months? 

“Took here, major,” 
denly up to him. ‘‘I came over t 
how sorry I was that the gove 
such a bally mess of things ji 
Better he shouldn’t know of this’ 
rotten money’ll turn up. [ll ; 
again myself.” 

Well, they had one friend. {¢ 
hardly bear to look at them toge‘e! 
boy flushed, agitated, Hal dark <1 
with that dazed stare in his eyes. 

But when Eric spoke to him heft 


if 


ened his shoulders. The old Hic 
back. 

“My boy ——” he said, and 
no farther. 


“Lord Lansmere must know 
once.” It came straight and pits 
Jerry Hawkes. ‘‘I presume you hye 
ing to conceal, major?” ; 

“‘Of course not!’’ Hal whirled ‘0 
thick eyebrows knotted in a sco} 

“But I say!” Erie protestei 
know the governor, Mr. Hawk: 
make no end of a row. Why noifl 
major a few days? I ——” 

Hawkes didn’t even answer. I 
to the door, his face set, cold. 0 
from him. 

After all that had passed betwi1 
she would ask for no mercy. | 

Eric gripped Hal’s hand. “I10 
can, major.” And he dashed 0! 
room after Hawkes. ff 

Hal sat heavily down on a ché! 
desk. wl 

And the fear darted back, stabll 
hardly dared move or breathe, | 
they were alone—alone with Colo! 
and Angela Brassington lookin 
alone with the June light strec} 
falling on the scattered papers, / 
safe, on Hal’s thick grizzled 

Oh, no—oh, no! Not tha 

Must know the truth. Th 
went with slow leaden ste 
The touch of her hand on 
feel of the tweeded stuff ga 

“Hal, look at me.” 
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ECEMBER’S swiftly ebbing days recede before 
another Christmas. Another year of hopes 
and dreams comes to its close. Now, of all times, 
it is the season when long cherished wishes and 


fond desires may be fulfilled. 


For you to whom the love of music has brought 
a longing for the Steinway, there could be no better 
time than this to gratify your wish. It is appro- 
priate that Christmas should bring you the piano 
of your dreams. 


To have, this Christmas, the piano that is loved 
by the great musicians! To hear, in your own home, 
the instrument that charmed Franz Liszt and 
Richard Wagner! To play upon a piano as beautiful 
in tone as that which Rachmaninoff plays, and 
Paderewski, and Hofmann. This is the happiness 


RA CHMANINOFF 


and the New York, Symphony Orchestra } 
2. WALTER, DAMROSCH, Conductor ,JgJv ' 


Shall it be this Christmas ? 


that comes to you with the Steinway! 


And it is a happiness that long outlives the ordi- 
nary Christmas joys. When you have bought a 
Steinway you will never have to think of buying 
another piano. Its tone and action will continue 
perfect for a lifetime. With each succeeding year it 
will become a greater treasure—a more beloved 
companion. 


Steinway & Sons have made it conveniently 
possible for you to own this piano. Steinway prices 
are probably less than you imagine — terms of pay- 
ment may be arranged that will relieve your pur- 
chase of any inconvenience. 


If music brings happiness to you and to those 
about you, there is not one reason why you should 
not have your Steinway now. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway, piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will be extended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up—plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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JARS~-DISHES 


“HERE'S THE 
All-Year-Round 
Christmas Gift!” 


Holds a Gallon— 
Keeps Food or Liquids Hot or Cold 


“Now we'll have enough hot coffee or 


cold lemonade for 
motor trips,” 


says Dad. 


4-Inch Opening 


everybody on our 


“And the four-inch opening enables us 
to pack our fried chicken or baked beans 


piping hot,” 
nothing of my using 


chimes in Mother. 


“To say 
it for carrying hot 


coffee for the crowd on skating and 


toboggan parties this winter,” 


adds Sis. 


The Aladdin Thermalware Jar is for the 


whole family—all the year! 


Sturdy and 
Strong 


Besides its big, one 
gallon capacitv, the 
Aladdin is unusually 
rugged. Heavy, extra 
strength glass is joined 
to the metal jacket by * 
our patent thermal- 
ware seal. The Aladdin 
stands the bumps and 
knocks! 


Through the 4 inch 
opening you can insert 
food in large pieces. 
Easy to fill and to 
empty. 


At Leading 


In Brewster Green Enamel— 
One Gallon size, $10; Two Quart, 
$7.50; Polished Aluminum, One 


Gal., $15. 
direct from us. 


food hot thru entire meal. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
625 W. Lake Street, 


Please send me Free Booklet about Aladdin 
Thermalware Jars and Dishes. 


My Dealer’s Name 


cups, 
dinary pint 
only” thermal bottle. 


If your dealer hasn’t 
Aladdin Thermalware Jars order 
Iso ask about 
Aladdin Thermalware Dishes. Keep 


Holds 16 generous 
eight times or- 
“liquid 


You can put your 
whole hand in for clean- 
ing and drying. Sani- 
tary. Insulated tough 
glass stopper—no cork. 


Stores—$10 


DEALERS! 


Write us or 


Chicago, Ill. 


My Name 


Address. 
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He raised his head. And she saw his poor 
old face so deeply lined, his forlorn blood- 
shot eyes. Even if he had—even if he 
ha 


She whispered, ‘‘Hal, did you—not 
meaning to, of course—meaning to put it 
back? Hal, did you?” 

“No, Nita.’”’ His voice sounded dreary. 
“But it’s all the same. They won’t be- 
lieve me.” 

How could she ever have doubted! 
Standing over him, she drew his head close 
to her breast. His forehead was wet. She 
bent to kiss it. 

Someone had taken the money. The 
servants? Impossible. Only Hal and 
Lansmere knew the combination of the 
safe. 

It came in a flash. 

“Hal, Lansmere took that money!” 

“‘Nita!’’ Hal sprang to his feet. ‘‘You’re 
crazy! Lansmere take his own money? 
Lansmere?” 

“Listen, Hal. Yesterday when he went 
off he said he’d force you to leave, didn’t 
he? He knew the combination of the safe, 
didn’t he?” Her voice rose shrill with ex- 
citement. 

“Yes, ‘but—I won’t believe it!’ Hal 
sounded his old vigorous note. Defending 
the Lansmere name, the county, England. 

“He did it!” she cried. ‘‘It’s a plant! 
Don’t forget he said you deserved to be in 
prison. Don’t forget that he thinks he 
can’t afford to lose Hawkes. And Hawkes 
wanted you out. Can’t you understand?” 
She clutched his arm. ‘‘It was the one way 
to drive you out. Something definite. You 
could have held your ground otherwise.” 

Hal stood as if she had struck him. 


Then: “If it’s so,” he groaned, “‘we’re 
done for.” 
She hadn’t realized that. Lansmere 


meant them to escape, run away. Yes, he 
would want them out of the way. Disgrace! 
Ruin! 

She followed Hal to the window. His 
arm went around her, crushed her close. 
Everyone against them, everyone. The 
land, the sky, nothing but a drop curtain to 
be whisked up. 

The telephone. A sharp ring that shat- 
tered the silence. Hal didn’t move. She 
would go. 

Eric on the wire. His voice was almost 
unrecognizable. Poor boy, he had done all 
he could. He shouldn’ t take it so hard. 

“The governor’s coming over with 
Hawkes. Don’t see him before I get there. 
I must see you first.’”” Abruptly he rang off. 

Could it be possible that he knew what 
his father had done? And was he perhaps 
coming over to stand by them? He would 
never dare. Too afraid of his father. Better 
not give Hal any hope. 

“Tt was Eric. He’s coming over.” 

Hal stood where she had left him. She 
sat down in the chair beside the desk to 
wait. 

Iv 
E MUST have run across the fields. 
His shirt was open at the throat, his 
hair damp. Standing on the threshold of 
the library he breathed a moment, short 
gasping breaths. 

She rose with a little cry: “Mr. Grey!” 

Hal turned slowly from the window, 
hastened forward. ‘‘ My dear boy!” 

“They'll be here any moment. They 
stopped to see Barry. I did my best.” 

“My dear boy!” Hal said again. 

“T came to tell you’’—he spoke. jerkily, 
as if there were not much time—“‘it’s my 
fault, major. You left the safe open day be- 
fore ‘yesterday. I—borrowed the money. 
I thought you wouldn’t need it for’several 
pene, Barry’s bill wasn’t to be sent 


in 
Silence that rocked about her as if they‘ 


were all huddled in a rudderless boat. Then 
the young voice going on and on. A debt 
of honor in London. Couldn’t wait. No 
one would lend him a shilling. Some money 
coming to him next month from a small 
inheritance. Meant to pay back then. 

She had lived through this before some- 
where, somehow. She knew it as one re- 
members the turn of a road over which, 
ages ago, one has traveled. She watched 
the light strike across the room, picking out 
the gilt letters of books. 

Hal made a choking sound in his throat. 

“T tried to borrow from Hawkes on our 
way home. I was desperate. No use 
though. If only I could have got the gov- 
ernor to hold off from you until I could —— 

Eric, their young friend, gay, debonair 
Eric, with his face twisted pitifully, telling 
them these things! 
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She moved close to Hal, linked her arm 
in his. Hold together—together! 

And still the young voice went on: “I 
couldn’t stand by and let you take the 
blame, major. ‘Really too rotten. But 
isn’t there anything we can do? Can’t you 
think of anything? The governor will 
never forgive. He’s that sort.’”’ His hand 
went to his eyes. “‘I’m done for!” 

That was what Hal had said. Done for, 


done for! Eric didn’t know what that 
meant. 
“TI say, Eric! I say!’ MHal’s voice, 


strange, throaty. 

“Can’t you think of anything? Major, 
I’ve been a fool. Thrown my life away for 
two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“But surely he won’t ”’ she heard 
her own voice trying to console. 

His laugh was worse than tears. ‘‘Won’t 
he though? I got into ascrape last winter. 
He let me off, but he said then that it was 
the last time. Not achance. Oh, well, I de- 
serve it.”” He turned aside with an effort at 
control. 

Silence.again. She felt Hal cleaving to 
her as if she had passed into him and he into 
her. Years drifted by—years they had 
lived. Between them something stirred 
trying to get up, something that had lain in 
the dark for a long, long while and grown 
weak. It fluttered between them. She 
pressed his arm more tightly. Ah, but it 
hurt, this strange thing lifting its cramped 
wings. It had claws that dug deep into the 
heart as it poised for flight. 

Hal stretched out his hand. She saw 
it—large, heavy—resting there on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

It was hard for Hal to talk. He sounded 
rusty, like very old machinery set in mo- 
tion. ‘‘You’ve got the right stuff in you, 
Eric. Damn decent of you. Acted like a 
gentleman. Yes, sir—a Lansmere. Tradi- 
tion, Eric. Weslip up on it sometimes. But 
it counts, it counts.” For a second he 
glanced at the portrait of his father. 

Steady, Hal. The thing is too big. Be 
careful—careful! 

“Tt’s up to one of us.” 
gruff. 

Eric nodded. 

“Well, I haven’t much to say for myself.” 
He seemed to lift each word with an 
enormous effort from a secret hiding place. 
She went with him down to that secret 
place and up again. 

He said: “‘I’m a pretty tattered old flag, 
my boy. Been through a lot. I’m not 
proud of it. No, my life is nothing to be 
proud of. What there is left of it—well, 
there’s Nita. It’s for her to say.” 

His arm trembled under her touch. For 
her to say. Their whole life—what was 
left of it. Rotten mess. Rotten. Look at 
the boy. He hasn’t understood. Hal was 
like that once. The pity of it. She glanced 
toward the window. bright out there. 
Roses. Papers fluttered in a breeze. Rot- 
ten mess. She lifted her head to look at 
Hal. The frail thing that had risen be- 
tween them peered startled from his eyes. 

What if they fought on here with Lans- 
mere broken, the boy thrown out? Never 
be the same again; never. 
and the world would take him and grind 
him to tatters. Enough débris in the 
world already. 

The tap of a stick in the gallery; Lans- 
mere’s voice. Eric gave a little gasp. 

Once long ago she had seen a picture of 
a boy, his back against a wall, facing a 
firing line. Eric looked like that. And he 
had been decent. He might have 

“Well, old girl?” from Hal. 

For her to decide. Quickly then. ‘Eric, 
you must leave this to us. For the sake 
2 what Hal has suffered. Only remem- 

er %” 
“Nita!”’ All Hal could say. It was all 


His voice was 


there. Smile up at him—a twisted little 
smile. 
The door opened. 


Lansmere stamped in. Behind him came 
Jerry Hawkes. 

Eric hadn’t understood. He moved 
jerkily forward. She caught his arm. 
““Keep still!’”’ And she looked up to meet 
the American’s keen gray eyes. 

“‘What’s this I hear?’’ Lansmere spoke 
harshly. ‘‘Where’s that money?” He 
advanced on Hal, fierce as a sharp-beaked 
bird about to strike. 

Hal drew himself up. How tall he was! 
A man of military bearing, square -of 
shoulder. ‘‘I don’t know where the money 
is, Lord Lansmere.”’ 

“Come! Come, I can’t believe it. Of 
course you know!” lLansmere fumed. 
“Who else knows if you don’t?” 


Eric was weak - 


Dece 


“T haven’t the money.” i 


firm, erect. “I understand ho 
is. You've won, Lord Lansm 
I—my wife and I will leave.” 
“No, you won’t!”’ A gouty 
side himself with rage, “ia 
arrested, sir.’ 
Young Grey stepped forward 
pale. She put out her hand agg 
him back. His father wasn’t lookiy 
She whispered, ‘Eric, you m 
sake!” There was that in he 
voice that held him quiet. 
Hal at the desk was gatherin; 
“T’ll hand over my reports — 
“May I speak to you a 
Hawkes pian d at her elbow. 


window. Eric sank into a ¢ 
his face with his hands. Well, hi 
chance. Wasn’t sorry for him, | 

Hawkes bent nearer, sunlig 


money.” 
So he knew! She was glad th: 
She turned her head away. 
“What do you mean?” 
“You know what I mean.” 
was urgent. “I’m not blind 
young fool tried to borrow 
pounds from me. I suspecte 
wasn’t sure until I saw you th 
Behind her Lansmere vio 
ened. She heard the shu 
““You mustn’t interfere, ] 
She looked into the face of 
whom she might have met ] 
‘“You’re going to take the 
A word, and in spite of H 
No, too late. Play 


play fair. 
““Yes,”” she said simply. 
live on here anyway. Not nor 
boy is worth saving. If he’d| 
you understand?”’ 
She heard Hal: “Here 2a 
books. Now you’d better 
Eric went softly out of the 
It seemed as if many mo; 
Then Jerry said ‘‘God bless 
nd it was as if someone 
her had taken her to the ga 
and sped her on a long p 
with something to remember, 
cherish forever and ever. 
No time for emotion. 
speaking again, crisply, rapidly: * 
on the house and give your 
check, of course, for the rema 
he has paid on his lease. Is ] 
else?’ 
“Hal will want to pay wha 
owes here—out of that check 
He knew what she meant. © 
that Hal did pay. But supp 
had them arrested! ‘‘You wi 
Lansmere ——” 
“Count on me.” 
One other thing. She gaz 
bright country for the last 
could—lend Eric the money | 
in this room alone—when wW 
He’ll pay you back next month.” 
“Count on me,” he said again 
gripped hers. Then she turne 


“We 
N 


Hal stood quietly by. Sti 
should be standing under his 
trait. 
She went out softly withot 
him. He was safe with Je 

Eric waited for her in the 
gallery. His young face pitiful 
“T despise myself! 

Hal young—Hal being save 
was doing this. 

He took her hand, raised itr 


his lips. ‘‘I shall never forget. 
life.” ; 
“T know.” 


young traveler at the ¢ 
feared nothing for him. But: 
at the crossroads—ah, that 
question. 

From the shadowy landin 
gently mocked. There was 
ness, a shared knowledge in 
She felt all the Brassingtons g! 
him. Hal’s heritage that hi 
over. No, not giving over. 

She could hear the voices 0 
the library. Hawkes was 1 a 
Presently Hal would come to 
they would set forth together 

Where? No matter. 

Very slowly she turned anc 
the stairs to pack. 
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Greetings 
fon ™ 


What will you 
tie this tag to? 


F you are giving presents to men 

who appreciate and love good 
tools the question is easily answered 
by getting each of them a Goodell- 
Pratt Tool. 

One may lack only a Goodell- 
Pratt Bench Lathe to enable him to 
work out his mechanical ideas at 
home. Imagine his surprise at ac- 
tually getting the instrument with 
which he can do almost any ma- 
chine shop operation alone. 

A friend you want to remember 
especially has an automobile, but he 
has only two or three repair tools in 
his kit. With a Goodell-Pratt Motor 
Set containing 27 good tools he can 
take care of all ordinary road repairs 
and save some of the money he 
would otherwise pay the garage. 

Or the same friend may have a 
hobby which consists in doing all 
the odd jobs about his home. Mr. 
Punch, the Goodell-Pratt Auto- 
matic Drill, is just the tool for him. 

There are many other tools from 
which to choose. Every one is care- 
fully made for efficient, accurate 
work and long-enduring service. 

Your hardware dealer can show 
you these tools. See him or ask us 
to send you free our No. 14 Tool 
Book, describing in detail all the 
Goodell-Pratt “1500 Good Tools.” 


GOODELL 
-PRATT 


500 GOOD TOOLS 


GOOQDELL*PRATT COMPANY 


TcCimiths, 


GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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ROUGH-HEAVY STUFF 


His assistants urged him to leave it in. 
They contended it would go big in America. 

“Don’t I know? But this ain’t slap- 
stick, see? We got to make the king a hero, 
not a comedian. No-o, it’ll have to be cut. 
Say, listen, buddy! You got to learn how 
to uppercut and jab, though. I want a nice 
clean knock-out in this seene—one that’ll 
make ’em sit up and say, ‘Holy mackerel, 
that king’ssure got awallop!’ Comprenez!”’ 

Out of breath, Fanfaron nodded. They 
tried the business again. The assistant des- 
ignated to play the rédle of assassin and 
shoot a blank cartridge at Fanfaron was 
stationed opposite. The concierge, ina chair 
used to represent the carriage, waited ex- 
pectantly. Suddenly the assassin leaped 
forward, crooked his finger twice and yelled 
“Bang! Bang!” 

“Now jump up, you big lummox!”’ yelled 
Mactavish. ‘‘That’s it—only faster! We 
can’t use a derrick in this piece. Now go at 
him! Don’t stand there and look silly! 
Make a pass at him! Holy mackerel, what 
do you know about that! Say, you ain’t 

playing beans-porridge-hot!” 

Again and again they showed him how. 
It was wearing work and Monsieur Fan- 
faron grew to hate the business, but he per- 
sisted doggedly. And at last he mastered a 
rather snappy short-arm punch to the point 
of the chin which the concierge was able to 
deliver with considerable force by getting 
in close. Mace professed himself satisfied; 
only the recipient criticized it. 

“Boy!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘He sure packs 
a kick in that right hand! Make him lay 
off that stuff, Mac.” 

“Uh-huh, I won’t. If I do he’ll pull the 
punch and crab the picture. You can take 
it for once, Sid. Now try that again. Same 
thing, Fanfaron—that grunt’s good, even 
though it don’t show in the fillum—and 
you, Sid, when he jumps at you, you side- 
step, see, and then step in close for another 
shot, and that’s when you put it over, Fan- 
faron. Get me? All right. Ready now! 
Action!” 

“Bang! Bang!” yelled theassassin, point- 
ing his finger. Monsieur Fanfaron sank 
back as though stricken, then bounded 
from the chair like a bull from a wallow. 
A rush, a shift and side-step, then in came 
the assassin again to finish the business. 
The concierge sent his right to the point of 
the chin and down went Sid with a bump 
that shook the chandelier. 

“Great work!”’ exclaimed Mac. 

“TI begin to like it,” admitted Fanfaron, 
glowing from the effort. 

“Say, with a month’s training you’d be 
the champion two-hundred-and-fifty-pound 
concierge of the world!” 

“Shall we try it again? I think possibly 
I could hit harder next time.” 

“Not on me, you don’t!”’ spoke up the 
assassin. “Tm offa rehearsals, Mac. This 
guy can practice on a dummy till the big 
scene.” 

After three days of work-outs, Monsieur 
Fanfaron began to feel the glow of physical 
well-being, the springy energy of the ath- 
lete. It even seemed to him that his waist- 
line had grown smaller. Often he glanced 
at himself sideways in a mirror and bewil- 
dered his wife by trying bending exercises 
on rising from bed. But the effort to come 
within six inches of the floor with his fin- 
gers, without bending the knees, so cramped 
and stiffened the conciergical muscles that 
Fanfaron could hardly move in the fight 
scene next day and every wrench cost him 
a groan. 

However, this passed, and a few days 
later he felt fitter than ever in his life. The 
king delayed departure. While he ab- 
stained from announcing a date, he let 
them know that it might be another fort- 
night before everything was ready for the 
coup. The delay enabled Fanfaron to per- 
fect the uppercut and work in a few fancy 
touches of his own, which he practiced on a 
dummy in the privacy of his home. Ma- 
dame Fanfaron took alarm; she had often 
heard her mother say that men reached the 
foolish age between forty and fifty, and 
she was convinced that Marc-Auréle had 
arrived. 

“Don’t try to lie to me—I know!” she 
said darkly, and quoted a saying of the 
countryfolk—‘‘ When a goat feels good he 
starts to pow.” 

Certainly he was growing frisky. Some- 
how the exercise made him looser in his 
clothes; he could now get up from lunch 
without that overpowering desire to sleep; 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and the trim youths he saw going to the 
tennis courts no longer impressed Fan- 
faron as mere babes, but only as slightly 
younger devotees of sport. After all, he 
was only forty-two! 

He took to looking at the pretty girls, 
too, and every man he passed he eyed 
speculatively. Of what was he thinking? 
Parbleu, he was measuring the distance for 
a snappy right uppercut to the point of the 
chin—that’s what he was thinking about! 
And now, meeting a handsome woman in 
the street, Monsieur Fanfaron would draw 
in his stomach and hold his breath. Some 
of them stared frankly at this red-necked 
man who appeared on the verge of bursting 
a blood vessel; but this interest he mistook 
for something more tender, and he twirled 
the waxed ends of what was left of his 
mustaches. Ah, you would do well to keep 
an eye peeled, Madame Fanfaron! 

At the Club Helvetia he astounded them 
by proposing to put in a gymnasium and a 
punching bag. The other members gaped. 
What was the matter with Fanfaron? 
Why couldn’t he sit quietly and play ma- 
nilla as before, content with his bottle of 
wine? But, no; he must do exercises full 
length on the floor and raise chairs above 
his head with one hand, time after time, 
until his face turned purple. 

He told them he was learning to box. 
Some of them being skeptical, he illus- 
trated his right uppercut so deftly and 
with such suddenness that Stauffacher 
went down in a heap and the chaste atmos- 
phere of the club was destroyed for a week. 

They demanded to know what it all 
meant. What was this mystery? Why was 
he learning to make the box at his age? 
And whom did he propose to fight? His 
answer was to flex his biceps and ask them 
to feel the muscles of his legs. Never a 
word of explanation. The more they pressed 
him the more mysterious Monsieur Fan- 
faron became. Some held to the theory 
that he was in love and trying to im- 
press the lady, but he didn’t eat like a 
man in love. Others hit nearer the mark 
by guessing that his conduct had some con- 
nection with the cinema, for it was well 
known among the other concierges that 
the Imperial-Splendide was full of camera 
men. But what on earth would Marc-Auréle 
find to do in a cinema production? Most 
assuredly not to make the box. 

They were compelled to give up at last 
and await the outcome. Meanwhile he 
continued his acrobatic stunts, and they 
hated to see him come into the Club 
Helvetia, for it meant overturned chairs 
and similar exhibitions of strength. 

What time Mactavish was not preoccu- 
pied with perfecting the details of the big 
scene, he spent with Mlle. Thérése Chevrot, 
who was summering at the hotel with her 
aunt, the Baronne Gruyére. Mademoiselle 
Thérése danced divinely; the Mactavish 
could shake a mean foot when the music 
was right; and every afternoon at the thé 
dansant, and at night after dinner the 
two were the center of all eyes. The slim, 
beautiful young men whom Mademoiselle 
Thérése had previously favored were com- 
pletely eclipsed, for Mac had a lot of new 
stuff, and he sure showed it to them, see? 
The variations on the tango which the two 
exhibited often resulted in the other cou- 
ples abandoning the floor to watch, and all 
the stout and breathless married people 
who ordinarily played bridge after dinner 
drew up chairs close to the cleared space 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Ah-h-h! Bravo! It must 
be M’sieu Robert, n’est-ce-pas?”’ 

She had a slim, round figure, very ath- 
letic, yet with an alluring softness. Her 
eyes were matchless, her lips very full and 
red; when she entered a room all the other 
women stopped talking to stare. What is 
more, they stared venomously, so I need 
hardly tell you that Mademoiselle Thérése 
was always the latest bulletin from Paris. 

Several times she tried to get Mac to play 
tennis, but he pleaded business, ashamed 
to confess that he knew nothing about the 
game. If it had been one old cat now! 
But an early career of hard struggle had 
not included the politer forms of sport, and 
tennis had always seemed to Mac a dude 
pastime. 

For some reason Monsieur Fanfaron 
frowned on this friendship with Mademoi- 
selle Chevrot. He never said- anything 
outright, but to all the movie expert’s ques- 
tions about her he returned short replies, or 
grunted. 


-his business, which include 


“Say, maybe we didn’t m : 
their eyes tonight, hey, old 
Mactavish, stopping at his d 
to bed. 

“She was asking about ye 

“She was? What did she 

“She wanted to know 
millionaire.” 

Mactavish blushed with 
did! What did you tell her, 

“T said I did not know.” 

The movie man lighted ¢ 
puffed complacently. This 

“Well, next time she asks 
"he said. 


looking for the concierge. | 
him, he approached the 
out the bills. 
“Say, whose kid is that i in 
to mine? 
The clerk looked distresse 
annoy you?” : 
“No, I like to hear the 
He’s a fine kid. But that r 
stuffin’ out of him all the tim 
that kid can’t even laugk 
giving him a wallop on the: 
him a little devil. Straight 
She pinches him and whips k 
meanness.’ ; 
“Tt is very sad.” 
“ Ain’t he got a mothe 
The clerk shrugged. “Yes, 
not concern herself. Once a 
for ten minutes. It is, ‘Well, 
you been a good boy today?’ 
If you would like to chan: 
m’sieu ——” R 
“No-o; the room’s all 
like to drop that nurse in th 
chance has a poor kid like ¢ 
how?” 
Snorting wrathfully he di 


a luncheon engagement y 
competitors, made to enab i 
throw out false leads he hope 
follow. It was close to th 
thé dansant when he returne 
and then he found the whe 
in a fever of excitement. C 
waiters were scurrying up 4 
dors, whistling and calling 
chambre and a femme de cha 
the lobby, vowing to high 
not seen him all day a 
blame; two baggage me 
runner were scouring th 
bookkeeper and the 
watched the hunt with sea 
and spoke together in hus 
running here, there and | ev 
ing “Precious! Here, Pree 
cents that wrung the heart, J 
selle Chevrot. Tears trick 
cheeks; she clasped her I 
inconsolable. At her heels k 
frantic young men in spo 
nels, who tried to comfort 
in the search with pa 
How they glared at Mace 

joined them! 

Only a few of the older 
kept. their heads in t 
turmoil. Indeed, they a 
noyed. by the fuss; but 
turbed their reading and wri 
games, and old age is impat 
world upheaval that upsets 
tine. 

Of all the searchers, Moni 
seemed the most wrought 
was pale; he ran through | 
into the street, down to th 
back again. He panted for 
spiration stood out on hk 
beads. Jowls quivering with: 
so often he emitted a soul 
whimper and a groan. 

Meeting a woman in n 
who was peering under a bus 
and shrilling ‘‘Come out 
No nonsense, mind!” he paus 
to say in a fierce voice, “You! 
been beating him again. Ah, 

“T was not! And if Iv 
better right, I’d like to kn 
that!” 

rapa shouted Fanfaron, r 


hun 
Suddenly. his-eye fell on 
down the driveway, near the gate 
Mademoiselle Chevrot’s pood 
cornered a tiny kitten in th 
(Continued on Pa 
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Sailors eat sauerkraut, first, because 
they like it; and second, because on 
long cruises it has a tendency to keep 
them from having scurvy. And the 
same properties in sauerkraut which 
tend to prevent scurvy, make it a 
valuable preventive of many other 
ailments. 


Science in recent years has been find- 
ing Out some very interesting things 
about sauerkraut. It is rich in lactic 
acid bacilli—the “‘good little germs” 

to which Metchnikoff attached so 
much importance in his famous book 
on “The Prolongation of Life.”’ These 
lactic acid bacilli are the enemies of 
intestinal disease. They make sauer- 
kraut a real health food, a natural 
conditioner and regulator. 


The value of sauerkraut and sauer- 
kraut juice in cases of diabetes is 
attested by high medical authorities. 
In Anders’ “Practice of Medicine,” 
it is actually given first place in the 
vegetable diet for diabetics. 


In disorders arising from an excess of 
uric acid in the system, sauerkraut is 
of great benefit. The celebrated Dr. 
Arnold Lorand of Carlsbad tells of 
good results from one or two table- 
spoonfuls before meals. 


The story of these remarkable dis- 
coveries about sauerkraut is fully and 
interestingly told in a booklet, “Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” just off the 
press. If you are interested in health 
through rational diet, this booklet 
will prove very valuable. It contains 
also new and tested recipes for pre- 
paring sauerkraut in appetizing dishes. 
Mail this coupon for a free copy 
postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 
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formed by the stone pillars of the entrance. 
The kitten being very young and weak, the 
poodle was emboldened to make lunges at 
it. He would never have tried such tactics 
with anything less helpless—a full-grown 
cat would have murdered him—and even 
as it was, he maintained a discreet dis- 
tance, for every hair on the kitten’s arched 
back stood on end and it spat wickedly as it 
struck out with its little paws. 

‘‘Ah-h-h, fat good-for-nothing!”’ hissed 
Monsieur Fanfaron, elevating the poodle 
toward its quarry with the toe of his boot. 
“Take that!” 

A yelp, and Mademoiselle Thérése’s pet 
dashed off with a thin stream of blood 
running down its nose where the kitten 
had sunk a deft right as he fell against her. 
The kitten walked away in the opposite 
direction, but slowly and with a certain 
dignity, back still arched and its air seem- 
ing to say ‘‘Bring on your dogs!” 

The concierge continued his circuit of the 
gardens. To the nurse, whom he encoun- 
tered again at the steps, ‘‘Any sign of him 
yet?” 

“No; I can’t think where he’s ’iding.”’ 

“Hiding? Parbleu, I trust that is it!” 

Mademoiselle Chevrot met him just in- 
side the open door. ‘‘Oh, m’sieu, have you 
seen him?” 

‘“No, madame. But he will be found, 
never fear.” 

Ah, she was capable of affection, then! 
Fanfaron began to think better of her. 

“T thought I heard him ery out a mo- 
ment ago.” 

“‘No, madame. That was only Kiki, who 
was worrying a kitten down near the gate.” 

With that, he turned on his heel and 
left her, so he failed to hear Mademoiselle 
Thérése’s squeal of relief and delight. She 
raced into the gardens, followed by the 
captivated Mactavish. And presently they 
returnedin triumph, Kikinestlingin her soft, 
round arms while Mademoiselle Chevrot 
showered endearments on his wounded 
nose. Everybody in the lounge muttered 
“Thank God,” and relaxed. The orchestra 
struck up and dancing started. Only 
Monsieur Fanfaron and the nurse con- 
tinued their questing. 

““What will his mother say if we do not 
find him quickly?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Ah, 
poor lady!”’ 

“S’y? W’y, I’aven’t told her! I ’aven’t 
told nobody!”’ 

The concierge stopped in his tracks. 
“Then what—why haven’t you told her?” 

“Because the lawst time she told me not 
to bother ’er again, for ’e always came 
back.” 

Monsieur Fanfaron remained motionless, 
staring at her stupidly, with his mouth 
open. Then he wheeled and stalked back 
to the hotel, his jaw set and grim. He had 
taken a great resolution. 

As he passed a mirror in the lobby he 
caught a glimpse of his disordered appear- 
ance and decided to tidy up before con- 
fronting the mother. He strode into the 
dark cubby-hole back of the concierge’s 
desk, where he kept his street coat and a 
brush and comb, and almost trod on a 
small figure in white, which roused and 
murmured sleepily, ‘“‘Hello, Daddy Fan- 
faron. So you did find me!” 

‘‘ Jacques!’ he shouted, crushing the boy 
in his great arms. 

“Oh, you hurt, Daddy Fanfaron!”’ 

“And what are you doing here in my 
cellar, you little rascal, you?”’ 

“T was hiding from Lala—she whipped 
me—and I fell asleep.” 

““Ah-h-h, la sale maniaque!”’ exclaimed 
Fanfaron, gritting his teeth. 

He set the boy on his shoulder, and with 
Jacques grinning proudly from this emi- 
nence marched into the lounge and through 
it to the dancing room. Mademoiselle 
Cheyrot occupied a chair on the edge of the 
cleared space, with Mactavish sitting close 
beside her. It was an interval between 
dances, and she was cuddling Kiki and 
talking baby talk into his ear, while Mac 
listened with a fatuous smile of intoxica- 
tion. Monsieur Fanfaron walked straight 
up to her. 

““Madame,”’ he said, “‘here is your son.” 

That night “Why the Sam Hill 
didn’t you tell me?’’ complained the movie 
expert. ‘‘How could I know she was di- 
vorced and had a kid? Everybody called 
her mademoiselle!”’ 

“T am the concierge. 
business.”’ 

“But I don’t see why she should be 
ashamed of it! I’d be proud of that 
boy—he’s a dandy.” 


That is not my 
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Fanfaron humped his shoulders. ‘‘She 
wants to get another husband and she 
thinks Jacques will be in the way,” he said 
dryly. 

% Well, there’s one sure thing, kiddo—I’d 
like to have that kid, but the price is too 
high.” 

“Now you talk like a man of sense, 
Mac.” 

“So I’m going to make myself scarce 
round these parts till we leave, see? Say, 
listen! If she makes a crack about where 
I am, you just tell her I’ve beat it to con- 
sult an alienist, hey? That’ll hold her.” 

“Tt’s a good return,” assented Fanfaron. 

“You mean comeback.” 

“To be sure. Anyway, I will tell her, 
Mac.” 

King Alexis departed next afternoon. 
He left suddenly and with only two hours’ 
warning, for much depended on the secrecy 
with which the coup was sprung. Monsieur 
Fanfaron and Mactavish and his assistants 
went with him. Aside from them, Alexis 
was accompanied only by his secretary and 
a military aide. A select few of his closest 
adherents were to meet the party at the 
frontier, where a special train would be 
held in readiness. 

They traveled in a private car. It was a 
long, tedious journey, and both Fanfaron 
and the king had ample time to think 
over all the possibilities. Both grew very 
nervous. 

“Tell me, Mac,” said the concierge— 
‘tell me, man to man, as a loyal friend, 
hein? —is there any risk in this business?” 

“‘Shucks, no!” 

“You would not expose your camarade 
to danger, would you, Mac?”’ 

There was something so naive and con- 
fiding about the query that Mactavish felt 
a sudden pang, but he instantly smothered 
the emotion. He was committed to this 
picture; it was too late to back out now, 
and besides 

“There'll be troops guarding every foot 
of the station platform,’ he said. ‘“‘No- 
body’1l be allowed inside the station except 
half a dozen of the old bird’s friends who 
are in the know, see? And say, listen! The 
reception don’t come off till we get to the 
city hall, and we’ll never reach there. I 
shoot the picture at the first corner outside 
the station; get me? So cheer up!” 

The arrangements worked with absolute 
precision. It took them thirty-six hours 
to reach the frontier, and there they trans- 
ferred from their car to the special train. 
At a crossroad forty miles from the capital 
the train stopped, and King Alexis and his 
aide and secretary alighted and entered a 
motor car. All the camera men and other 
assistants got off here, too, and climbed 
into cars. They sét off toward the city at 
full speed and the train pulled up to a siding 
where it waited an hour to enable them to 
reach their posts and prepare. This hour 
Mactavish utilized to dress Fanfaron for 
his réle, to the intense admiration of the 
royalist adherents who remained to act as 
escort. 

“Well, here we go!”’ he exclaimed as the 
whistle sounded for the start. “Now 
comes the big bump!”’ 

“Bump?” repeated Monsieur Fanfaron 
paling. 

“The big scene, buddy. Get me? Say, 
feel like a drink? You’re as white as a 
sheet.”’ 

“Perhaps it would do me good,” mur- 
mured the wretched concierge feebly and he 
took a long pull at a bottle of brandy. 

The train drew slowly into the station 
on scheduled time, its bell awaking the 
echoes of the glassed roof. Flags fluttered 
from every beam, troops formed a solid 
wall the entire length of the platform, and 
as King Fanfaron appeared at the door of 
the last car, with his suite around him, the 
guard of honor presented arms and a band 
broke into the national anthem. 

Half a dozen high officers and officials in 
the confidence of Alexis met the party at 
the car steps and welcomed His Majesty 
back to his capital. They carried it off 
admirably; every one of the scores of 
camera men who were turning the cranks 
from points of vantage on the platform 
pronounced it the best royal business they 
had. ever filmed. Then Fanfaron strode 
toward the exit, his escort grouping dex- 
terously around him. Arrived at the car- 
riage waiting outside for him, he smartly 
returned the saber salute of the squadron 
of cavalry and entered. A sharp order 
from the officer in command, a blare of 
bugles and the cavalry moved off at a trot. 
In the midst of them came Fanfaron in the 
open carriage, leaning back with a lordly 


_ optic, and then Sid spoke up: 


Decem ber . 


air, a general in full uniform. 
and two civilians of national pro 
the front seat. The postilio; 
gorgeous royal liveries cracked 1 
the carriage rolled swiftly into 
and from the hired clagq 
intervals along the route burst 
cheers: 
“AHuzza for Alexis!” 
Monsieur Fanfaron gravely ra 
hand to the salute. q 
“But how fat the king has ¢ 
claimed the crowds banked te 
the sidewalks. ‘‘So he has 
away for his country, hey? Who 
The concierge experienced a 
glance took in the packed gs 
waves of the renewed hu 
claqueurs met him. Yet it di 
him peering anxiously toward 
where the big scene was to co 
it was all right! There stood 
in the open space, and Macta 
shoot the picture. Not one 
was near the spot; those no 
the station were waiting at th ( 
where the formal reception was 
to take place and where King 
receive the keys to his loyal 
The business moved like el 
the party. arrived at the corner 
for the turn a figure sprang fr 
to the carriage step, and Ba 
Monsieur Fanfaron’s plumed — 
off and he sank back with a 
ture. Then he lurched out 
sprang into the street and 
assailant, who was now tryin 
concierge overtook the assass 
had forced his way ten feet 
press. 
“Now, you rascal! Whoof!” 
and the fellow turned. 
A rapid shift and side-stil 
assassin darted in close on 
weapon raised for the finish 
Fanfaron crashed his right to 
the chin with all his weight be 
emitting the grunt which Mactay 
so regretted his inability to filn 
adversary instantly lost all in 
subsequent proceedings. H 
limp heap, to the sidewalk, 
dozen gendarmes pounced u 
not quickly enough to save h 
hearty kicks from the mob. 
“‘Death to the assassin! Huz 
Alexis!’’ they roared until the 
from the clamor. 
“Here! Here! Into th 
bawled Mactavish in the co 
and strong hands dragged hi 
The postilions lashed the 
carriage gave a lurch, and wi 
ron of cavalry at full gallop 
streets, the royal party hea 
palace. 
Monsieur Fanfaron sudd 
conscious of a pain and a p 
right eye. He raised his hani 
Diable, the scoundrelly Sid 
him in the mélée! Yes, he 
eye as big as an apple, and now 
bered that the assassin had 
his left elbow as he came in 
shot. He would have it out 
this! In a fine rage, Monsi 
picked up his helmet, stuck i 
and when the carriage a 
palace gates he responded 
cheers that rose from the p 
there with stiff military deco: 
It was only when he aligh 
permitted himself to indulge % 
expression of his feelings. 
shouts of joy and admiration | 
all sides, Monsieur Fanfaron 
of his hand as though to sa; 
nothing, my children!” drew 
attention at the top of thes 
and vanished. 
“Oh, boy!” gloated Mactaill is 
out of breath half an hour la 
ain’t the beat of the century, t 
Say, you ’re a wonder, old kid! 
There ain’t a rough-heavy in 
that could of pulled it any be 
there! I’m your friend, see? 
you forget it!” 
“But my eye, Mac! Look! 
that good-for-nothing wallop 
Mac stared at the swollen 


“I didn’t do that, Mr. 
Straight, I didn’t. Some g 
it. I thought it was a plant, m 

“You didn’t do it? Parbl 
then?’”’ Over Fanfaron’s fa 
expression of comic dismay. 

(Continued on Pa 


\ntinued from Page 58) 

‘\hat’s this?”’ cried Mactavish. 
elessly picked up the plumed 

d now he held it out toward 

igorefinger thrust through a bullet 
crown. 

9 ey were all gaping at this fresh 

at the door burst open and one 

jera men rushed in. 

y mackerel, guess what!” he 

That guy’s an anarchist! The 

e/znized him right-away. Dimitri 

‘} something—I didn’t get the 

yithey say he’s an old hand. Are 

vir. Fanfaron?”’ 

“ir Fanfaron did not answer. He 


] lL 

tyvds had by this time arrived in 
{the palace, rushing pell-mell 
seore of streets, cheering and 
Did you see how he had laid low 
an? Yes, with one punch—not 
uch as a knife! With his bare 
king had overcome the mur- 
‘i, there was a king for you! 
Alexis! 


», more than a hundred thousand 
yre massed in the great court of 
‘and in the streets that led to it. 
2d and clamored to see his 
The fickle populace that had 
hing his progress from the sta- 
t tongues in their cheeks now 
a fought to get nearer for a view 
| Jexis stepped out onto a balcony 
kz the courtyard. He was alone. 
3 sight such thunderous plaudits 
iifresh that many women fainted 
m3 and the sounds, carried far be- 
ity limits, went tingling to the 
raised his hand for silence. 
faim! Quiet there! Shut up, 
<«? The king wants to speak! 
Alexis! Huzza: Huzza!” 
s, good five minutes before they 
“ought to hush sufficiently for his 
| heard. Then, in accents vibrant 
on, he thanked them; told them 
in soldierly fashion how deeply 
jion had touched his heart, how 
f;to be—home. Again the deaf- 
3! Huzza for Alexis! Huzza! 
housands of them hung about 
ier into the night, watching the 
| cheering whenever they saw a 
1/e against a curtain. 
oie the king sent for Fanfaron 


/ovie expert. 

nur le concierge,” he said in the 
ef his confidants, ‘‘you have laid 
caeee obligation.” 

3/othing, your majesty.” 

le a very brave man, sir.” 

a° humped his shoulders as 


and realized the mistake?” 

iu, it was not pleasant, your 
43ut I saw my duty.” 

z turned to the old general at his 
tis very strange,”’ he remarked 
oice; ‘but this excellent fellow 
hesitated at any sacrifice in my 


eral scratched his chin dubiously, 
Fanfaron with an intent gaze 

ir his shaggy brows. 

"he grumbled. ‘‘Neverthe- 


» concierge. ‘‘I assume,”’ he said, 


eon Alexis turned once more 
| now wish to go home, do you 


S$ my desire, your majesty.” 

ld be better, yes—hey, general? 

\! We will do what we can to 
your departure. And now, 

le concierge, what can I do to 

f gratitude?’ He began to fum- 

/’awer as he spoke. 

‘another decoration! It was on 

Fanfaron’s tongue to remind him 

‘ler score had not yet been settled, 
lactavish cut in. 

anfaron thinks the job ought to 
twenty thousand francs, your 


4 
acierge nodded his head eagerly. 
eadded. — 


THE SATURDAY 


A sour look crept into the royal counte- 
nance, and the general gave vent to a frank 
oath of disappointment. Then their eyes 
met, and in that lightning exchange each 
read the answer. Watching them, Mac 
could almost call the words: ‘‘What can 
we do? Hehasus! A word from him and 
we are ruined.’”’ He reproached himself 
bitterly for not having named twice the 
sum. 

“You have well earned it, monsieur le 
concierge. That amount will be added to 
the twenty thousand already due you, and 
our treasurer will deliver the money before 
your departure. Can you be ready to- 
morrow?” 

“Tonight, if necessary. Now—at this 
very minute. I do not like a country, 
your majesty, where they shoot at you 
from street corners.” 

The king laughed. ‘The morning will 


do very nicely. You understand, I pre- | 


sume, the advisability of keeping a close 
tongue about this affair?’”’ His tone had 
grown cold and harsh. 

**My lips are sealed. Wild horses could 
not draw a word out of me.” 

“Gcod! Then adieu, monsieur le con- 
cierge. Everything will be attended to. 
Pleasant dreams! And—ah—the amount, 
I believe, is forty thousand francs, all 
told?” 

“Yes, your majesty. Swiss.” 

What wild horses could not do, human 
nature achieved. Monsieur Fanfaron had 
not been home three days before he related 
the whole story at the Club Helvetia. 
Why not? The doings of the great were 
talked over there nightly by the assembled 
concierges, who knew more backstairs his- 
tory than all the chancelleries of Europe. 
The whole story? Every bit! At least— 
that is to say—wéll, you could hardly ex- 
pect him to mention the big scene arranged 
by Mactavish. That would have been a 
breach of confidence, and so it naturally 
resulted that Fanfaron consented to imper- 
sonate the king simply to take the risk 
from Alexis’ shoulders. And it as naturally 
followed that the attack was a complete 
surprise to him. 

Of course, they did not believe a word of 
it. They listened with eager delight, nudg- 
ing one another, and finally broke into loud 
jeers. Fanfaron was thunderstruck, hurt 
in his tenderest point. How, then, had he 
obtained this decoration? See, here in 
his lapel—here was the riband. They re- 
plied that he had probably bought it in a 
store, such baubles being obtainable for a 
few sous. And the black eye, hein? They 
grinned significantly. It was evident to 
him that they thought Madame Fanfaron 
had bestowed it and he had invented this 
weird story to cover his humiliation. 

“Very well,’’ sneered Fanfaron; “then 
how about ”*? But he stopped there. 
He would not tell them about the forty 
thousand francs on deposit in the Crédit 
Suisse. He was too cagy for that. 

In vain he persisted. The oftener he told 
the story the more openly derisive they 
became. The most realistic details were re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter. 

“This Fanfaron, he is becoming insuf- 
ferable!”? complained Stauffacher of the 
Eden-Palace. ‘‘The airs he gives himself, 
and the whoppers he tells! Whoof!”’ 

Isn’t that always the way? The con- 
cierge thought of all the lies he had told at 
the club which they had swallowed without 
question, and now they refused to credit 
the plain, unvarnished truth! Bah! 

Eh bien, if they wouldn’t believe him, at 
least he had the satisfaction of knowing 
how well he had acquitted himself. Some- 
times he could still feel the thrill of that 
blow. He would like to do it again; he 
could hit harder next time. 

Many a time he paused at a bookseller’s 
window on his way to and from work to 
stare at a photograph of Carpentier. 
Pouf! Who had ever heard of this man 
Carpentier vanquishing an anarchist armed 
with a revolver? 

“‘And this Dempsey,” he mused—‘“‘ this 
Dempsey they talk so much about—I won- 

1%? 


And the next man he passed in the street 
Monsieur Fanfaron measured with a pro- 
fessional eye the distance to the point of 
his chin. 
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How soon should a letter 
be answered ? 


SomE people wait far beyond the time demanded 
by courtesy and then think they “forgot.” 
often the real reason is that there was no social 
stationery in the house. The people who answer 
letters promptly are usually the ones who have 
plenty of personal stationery on hand. 
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BOND 
Social Stationery 


Made in three finishes—linen,- bond, and ripple— 
with eight styles and sizes of envelopes. 
selection you can choose just the kind of distinctive 
personal stationery you like best. Sold by druggists, 
stationers, and department stores. It is strong, smooth, 
and pleasant to write upon, and costs but 35c to 75c a box. 


If you prefer a writing tablet, you can get it in this 
fine stationery in five popular sizes with ruled or unruled 
sheets convenient for home, travel, school. Envelopes 
to match are also furnished. 


Send for samples of this Beautiful Stationery 


If you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin), we will mail you seven dif- 
ferent styles and finishes of Hammermill Bond Social Stationery—the paper 
with envelopes to match. The sooner you have this beautiful stationery on 
hand, the shorter will be the time it will take you to answer your letters 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 


MANUFACTURING 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


WHITE & WYCKOFF 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
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Get this big 


BOOK 
for HOME 
BUILDERS 


“Home Keeping Hearts ff 
, are Happiest” ' 


C Learn how to Build 
a better home for 
less money 


Do you know how to select a build- 
ing site? How to choose materials 
wisely? How to avoid dreaded “ex- 
tras”? “Building With Assurance,” 
the great 408-page Master Book— 
814 x 11 in size—answers these as 
well as countless other building ques- 
tions. In it you find pages of cot- 
tages, bungalows and dwellings with 
appropriate floor plans. There are 
scores of beautiful interiors, halls, 
stairways, dining rooms, bed rooms, 
breakfast nooks, porches, etc. You 
have the help of prominent authori- 
ties on such vital subjects as interior 
decorations, floor coverings, lighting, 
plumbing, heating, etc. Isn’t this 
the help you need to build a better 
home for less money? Experienced 
builders say itis. 


One such builder says, “It is a 
veritable encyclopedia on home build- 
ing.” An architect writes, “The most 
comprehensive building book ever 
compiled.” 


Mail Coupon for Prospectus 


The book is not for general distribution. It 
is for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus 
tells all about it—reproduces actual pages, 
etc. Tue prospectus is gladly sent to those 
who mail the coupon. 
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subject. He got out one or two numbers. 
Then the war came along and the magazine 
died. 

He went abroad for the Red Cross and 
organized prisoner-relief work for the Red 
Cross with headquarters in Switzerland. 
When he had got that working he went up 
to Copenhagen in 1918 and established an- 
other prisoner-relief base. He was the third 
American into Berlin after the Armistice, 
and his work there was the repatriation of 
American prisoners of war. He hac practi- 
cally all of them out by January 1, 1919; 
so the British, who rarely care to turn to 
Americans for assistance, asked him to 
figure out a method of getting the British 
prisoners out of Germany. He did this, and 
the British accepted the method and handed 
Husband the official thanks of His Maj- 
esty’s government. Then he went back 
to Copenhagen to establish a base of sup- 
plies for the feeding of Russian prisoners in 


| Germany, after which he slowly wandered 


home, where he was content to rest easy 
and do a little organization work for the 
Red Cross. 

As soon as the Republican Administra- 
tion began to function on March 4, 1921, it 
found the country at large writing letters 
to representatives, senators, cabinet minis- 
ters and what not, asking in no uncertain 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


Address nearest office, Dept. N-12 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, III. 
Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me 
at once a copy of your prospectus, which describes 
“Building With Assurance.” 


Name_ 


Address. 


—— ae eo a a oo oe oe on mews os os os oe oe oe om a 


Town. State 
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held together, advancing from autocracy to 
democracy. The first step in revolution is 
disrespect for law and order, and radicalism 
strikes high up by attacking Divine author- 
ity with its “‘materialistic concept of his- 
tory.”’ It is because a successful revolution 
against Divine authority overthrows all 
lesser authority that the Catholic Church 
has openly taken the field against radical- 
ism, and a fine analysis of radicalism was 
made by Pope Benedict when he pointed out 
the five plagues now affecting humanity: 

Challenge to authority; 

Fomentation of hatred between man and 
man; 

Abnormal aversion to work; 

Excessive thirst for pleasure as the chief 
aim of life; 

Materialism that denies the reality of 
the spiritual in human life. 

Whatever the brand of radicalism, they 
are all in the bottle. 

The consumer of poisonous bootleg 
whisky may hurt the country indirectly by 
breaking the law, but most of the damage 
is done directly to himself. So with the 
consumption of radical discontent—it isn’t 
the country or the Constitution that needs 
protection, but the fellow who might get 
poisoned. People will have real troubles 
this winter, legitimate reasons for being 
discontented, and the professional venders 
of discontent will try to swing them to 
illegitimate brands. 


Good Prospects for Agitators 


You can face life with either Yes or No. 
Yes is positive, constructive. This is an 
imperfect world, with plenty of injustice, 
inequality and hard knocks, but the in- 
dividual can tackle it on the Yes basis, and 
succeed in life, with a little luck, or at least 
help make it a better world for those who 
follow. No is negative, corrosive, destruc- 
tive. It breaks down the individual spirit, 
self-reliance, industry. On the No basis 
one learns to attribute everything wrong 
with oneself to a mythical system. 

The concocter of radical discontent puts 
up a strong brand of No. And customers 
are awaiting him in sections of the country, 
of society and industry that make definite 
sales territory. If Yes people knew more 
about who and where these customers are, 
and why they buy, many sales might be 
headed off. 

For one thing, the vender of discontent 
does a big business after every unsuccessful 
strike. The legitimate discontent growing 
out of a lost strike makes so many cus- 
tomers for radicalism that from the first 
the radical is always found backing the 
strike that cannot be won. He has no use 
for the strike that promises to be successful 
through the reasonableness of the strikers’ 
demands, the strength of their organization 
or favorable public opinion. But let a 
strike be unreasonable, contrary to public 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


terms, ‘‘Well, what are you going to do 
about immigration?’’ The Administra- 
tion’s logical and businesslike move was to 
put the man who knew the most about 
immigration in the position where he could 
dothe most good. It therefore made William 
Walter Husband Commissioner General of 
Immigration on March 15, 1921, which was 
snappy and commendable work. 
Congressmen and-a good many other 
people have been heard to say that the po- 
sition of Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration is one of the most difficult jobs in 
the government service, and for this reason: 
There are some thirty things for which 
aliens may be refused admission to the 
United States. None the less, a great many 
aliens who have one or more of these things 
the matter with them are constantly at- 
tempting to get in, and somehow they are 
able to enlist many strong forces in their 
behalf. Usually, in such cases, the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration is obliged 
to withstand the onslaught of these forces, 
which is difficult. And for another reason, 
the immigration service deals entirely with 
human beings, who have to be or ought to 
be treated as such. Sometimes, because of 
the huge and unthinking machine at Ellis 
Island, they aren’t treated as such, and then 
hellistopay. Insuch cases theimmigration 


Tale BUSINESS OF SELLING DISCONTENT 


(Continued from Page 25) 


opinion, patently wrong because it begins 
with the breaking of contracts with em- 
ployers, or is conducted with violence, and 
the radical is right on the job. The more 
trouble he can stir up in such a situation, 
the greater the aftermath of discontent, 
and the bigger his market. 

Then, among working people, certain 
industries seem to develop more customers 
than others. Underpaid and unorganized 
workers are more likely to listen to the 
agitator than workers who, by dealing di- 
rectly and intelligently with their real 
troubles, have secured better wages and 
working conditions. 

Again, workers in sedentary occupations 
are much better customers for discontent 
than those in outdoor jobs, provided the 
latter afford fairly steady employment 
through the year. And unskilled workers 
are more hospitable toward radical propa- 
ganda than skilled workers. 

“You will find a large proportion of 
radicals among garment workers, cigar 
makers and operatives in the textile mills,”’ 
says a labor leader. ‘‘There seems to be 
something about the shut-in, unhealthy 
nature of such work that breeds discontent 
and sympathy with radicalism. But among 
outdoor workers, like men in the building 
trades and on the railroads, there is almost 
no radicalism at all. Plenty of discontent, 
yes, and strikes, too, but it is dissatisfaction 
with tangible troubles, and the strikes 
straighten many of them out and improve 
working conditions. The outdoor worker 
with fairly steady employment doesn’t 
drown his troubles in radical beliefs. But 
the reds find plenty of dupes in outdoor 
occupations that are seasonal, like lumber 
and harvesting.” 

Foreigners are good customers for dis- 
content, especially Russians, Letts, Ger- 
mans, Swedes, and in Canada the Welsh; 
not simply because they are foreigners or 
come from countries where radicalism 
originated, but for other reasons. They 
make up a large proportion of our unskilled 
workers. They are often underpaid. Peo- 
ple of their own races exploit them. If 
organized at all, they belong to newer 
radical unions, like the I. W. W. 

The only strike in a big Eastern plant, 
some years ago, was brought about by 
radical agitators working among foreign- 
born employes on the unskilled jobs. That 
plant has more skilled mechanics than com- 
mon: laborers. The skilled workers belong 
to trade-unions that unskilled workers can- 
not join because they haven’t learned a 
trade. Radical agitators got into the plant 
and began stirring up trouble, organizing 
the common laborers, not to bring their 
grievances before the management, but to 
start a local revolution. 

One morning things broke with a snap 
when the superintendent of another factory 
came into the works. He was there on 
ordinary company business, but agitators 


started for the gate. 


service is discredited, and th 
General, who is not to blame, is{ 
of many brisk kicks. 
Like every other unprejudiced. 
rienced immigration expert, Gor 
General Husband knows that the 
immigration law is the law that a¢ 
the immigrants that a country ne 
in 1910 he evolved the scheme 9 
immigrants on a percentage ba 
of temporarily restricting 
Some of his ideas have beconi¢ 
all of them. He periodically tells 
and the House that certain 
are needed to make the law a lit: 
and periodically the Senate and { 
accept a few of his suggestions ay 
the rest. They work largely on ¢ 
hearsay, while Husband works ¢ 
experience. Individually the m 
the Senate and the House Iy 
committees see the value of his r¢ 
dations, and agree with them. ( 
they do not see them and will 
with them. ¢ 
Fortunately, Commissioner Ger 
band was trained in Durkee’s Gen; 
in Sheldon, Vermont, where he haig 
every night until the gabby bcs 
home, so that he could blow out 
He is a patient waiter—and need j 


¢ 
it 


spread a rumor that he had com} 
with the strike. The unskilled) 
. Skilled) 
formed a line, hand in hand, af 
gate to stop the exodus, but unsucs 
and for two or three days there/ 
lence, men who stuck to their jj 
assaulted. Trouble was expecte| 
weekly pay day, radicals assuring 
lowers that the company would j 
wages due them or make it diffi) 
their money. But men who had } 
work were paid off quietly in the 
given a half holiday, and the: 
allowed to come in and go to the! 
working places, where they we 
promptly. That and the admissi 
skilled workers to the regular unis 
the strike, and though this plant | 
in a strongly radical city there ha) 
trouble since. Fair dealing with a 
employes who are almost invarial 
customers for radical discontent, 1 
viding a way to settle their real’ 
took their minds off imaginary or, 

These are the customers for 
red radicalism, sold openly. As i: 
from Nihilist days, they are persu: 
the system is defrauding them, ti 
must rise and throw off the shac? 
so on. In Russia, unexpectedly, 1 
workers rose and threw off their | 
the first thing they did was to de? 
intellectuals who had urged thent 

The farmer has been a good ¢ 
some sections of the country whe’ 
in grading and marketing his prod! 
made him discontented. Transjf 
tangles this winter will affect him’ 
losses through delay in shipping ai} 
his stuff. But it is with the far 
concocters of radical discontent 
tone it down from revolutionar} 
lighter shades. i 
Radicalism Like Mum) 


Lighter and lighter shades f 
among teachers, preachers, stud! 
tists, authors, professional peo 
better-off folks, with no troubles 
own, but with a theoretical 
other people’s troubles. They | 
radicalism, and want to see it tr 
matter of fair play, just as mind: 
more practical type take their th 
form of free trade, single tax 
revolutionary liberalism. Radice 
too, have a natural appeal to you 
who are apt to be much diss 
life while they are trying to g 
on it. A little radical philandering 
may be beneficial, part of the 
velopment, teaching how to 
tween real difficulties and i 
But one should get over it, 

But at bottom, no matter w! 
variety of discontent, or how | 

(Continued on Page 65) 


t nued from Page 6 ) 
weetened, it strikes at authority, 
ye Benedict’s five plagues, and 
2 consumer. 
undreds of radical agitators, 
e “ed from the roughneck 
to the parlor communist,” 
or leader, “‘But I never saw one 
<|] there. Some of them are sick 
ica no strength, no pep— 
jstead of fighters. Others are 
,eramentally. Unsuccessful in 
ve work or thinking, failures and 
j;, they discover that they have 
| to make other people discon- 
{ pay for it. Then there are 
gravitate toward every form of 
4 and are open to every half 
Jineedn’t be radicalism either. I 
¢ man who believed that the world 
}{, and that we all lived on the 
He wrote a book to prove the 
imself, and paid for printing a 
«d copies. Now there were not 
‘ose books in existence. But sev- 
later I met a man who insisted 
orld was hollow and we lived on 
fit. And what do you suppose? 
yt hold of that other fellow’s 
it was exactly his kind of a nut 
.| “here are minds like this among 
»| who sell discontent, and a good 
» among those who buy it.” 


| Utopian Elixirs 


jeeking customers in certain in- 

d among certain classes of peo- 

ader of discontent finds certain 
re sales are big and easy. De- 
{ to lead all other cities, and is 
1), the center of Bolshevik propa- 
is country.‘ Duluth, Minneapo- 
‘Milwaukee, Paterson, the East 
v York, Schenectady, Lawrence, 
Toronto and Winnipeg are also 
arkets, chiefly because they are 
icindustries and people with legit- 
comic troubles. Utopian elixirs 
pular in such communities as 
n icine in a chills-and-fever neigh- 


oi 
am is not the only brand of dis- 
\t it is most dangerous because 
itive and easiest to sell. A con- 
e and of discontent like the single 
d proposes far-reaching reforms 
| methods, is hard to sell—it 
aching ability in the salesman 
ezence in the customer. But 
mis beautifully simple in its 
ijness. It proposes setting fire to 
ind turning in an alarm to see 
appen. 
ae salesmen who sell discontent 
liicnows the soap-box orator best. 
‘undisguised brand, openly and 
,assing the hat or taking his pay 
‘passed elsewhere. Paid radical 
s|orking in factories, shops, mills 
.as well as in trade-unions are 
er less open in their propaganda, 
‘radical literature and starting 
iments. Still another salesman 
openly and aboveboard is the 
lor leader who organizes un- 
ers not qualified to belong to 
rade-unions, or starts a rival 
ui in some organized trade. 
ih three wage earners out of five 
m sort of trouble all the time. It 
ieness due to depression or sea- 
0}, They may be underpaid or 
d Disagreeable or dangerous work- 
ii ns, overbearing bosses, sickness, 
at home—there are a dozen 
iworker may have on his mind. 
(ox orator, workshop agitator 
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bor leader capitalize these per- 
‘diles, show men how badly off 
®,|1d point out a system that can 
e ind used as an alibi for individ- 
lik, ineapability or failure. 
M two or three men get together 
S\38 Wages, jobs, prices, rents. 
amen mingle with them, take 
discussions, magnify ‘little dis- 
; up dissatisfaction and 
is. Why isn’t Bill as well paid 
2 how can Dick be satisfied 
mf and his job when he isn’t get- 
thas Tom? If Bill, Dick and 
ied their wives can be drawn 
iment and made discontented 
Vig people by the ears in every 
isray is the equivalent of getting 
attention in this field of 
hat, his personal and legiti- 
tent is subtly blended with the 
bles that do not affect him 
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at all, as he would see if he did a little 
straight thinking. 

‘In one way and another, authority is 
blamed, and he is enlisted in the cause, 
working for Der Tag when authority is to 
be overthrown and an entirely new system 
established, 

Other salesmen work less openly. Dis- 
content is preached from pulpits, embodied 
in college lectures, delivered in popular 
courses, distributed in periodicals, pam- 
phlets and books. It need not be’political. 
An artistic or social grouch does just as 
well. The big sales idea is to start with any 
real grievance the customer has, magnify 
it, get him brooding about it and make him 
discontented with the world generally. If 
he hasn’t a grievance, hand him one. 

Most of the progress in this backward 
world has been achieved by teamwork— 
mutual understanding, good will, good 
fellowship. Lately there has been a tend- 
ency to improve the world by making 
people dissatisfied, poisoning good fellow- 
ship, destroying the capacity for teamwork, 
achieving some narrow end through selfish- 
ness and hatred. Say “‘Come on, fellows!” 
nowadays and propose tackling almost any 
constructive job, and there is certain to be 
at least one of the fellows who blocks the 
project with his suspicious opposition. The 
milk of human kindness has curdled. 

In his studies of the crowd mind an 
Eastern psychologist went through hun- 
dreds of speeches and pamphlets published 
in Russia since the revolution. He found 
a striking difference between the utterances 
of working-class leaders who had come into 
power and those of the few intellectuals left. 
Whenever one of the intellectuals spoke 
there was some idealism, some regard for 
the rights of others, some idea of observ- 
ing relations and obligations. With the 
working-class leaders everything was nar- 
row, selfish, close-fisted. This. working- 
class mind was the direct outcome of 
several generations of radical preaching by 
the intellectuals. To accomplish their ends, 
though often idealists themselves, they re- 
duced propaganda to the narrowest terms, 
based their movement on discontent and 
selfish interest, and one of the first things 
their Frankenstein monster did, after they 
had created him, was to turn upon the 
intellectuals and destroy them. 

In this country it all depends on just how 
sick the merchandisers of discontent can 
make the monster. Obviously, it is a good 
deal harder on it than it is on the country. 

What to do about it? 

“Fight fire with fire,’ say men who are 
meeting radicalism on its own ground. 
“Go to the agitator’s customers and show 
them what radicalism really is—the fal- 
lacies it is based upon, and the sophistries 
with which they are led to accept it as a 
remedy for their real troubles. More 
workers ought to be on that job.” 


Doctors for Discontent 


But others say, “‘ Discontent and radical- 
ism hurt the fellow who is infected by them 
more than they hurt the country. Cure the 
sick man. Help him abolish his real 
troubles, the causes for legitimate discon- 
tent, cultivate good will and good fellow- 
ship, and the illegitimate discontent and 
radicalism will disappear.” 

Over in England, where discontent has 
gone much farther than with us, threaten- 
ing revolution, they are beginning to see 
that it is far more pathological than 
political, and propose that the doctor fight 
it in its aspect of Bolshevism. Recently a 
British national council of mental hygiene 
has been formed, to study the mind and 
body of the worker. Rather than as a polit- 
ical movement, Bolshevism is regarded as a 
mental and economic disease. It is based 
on ignorance. Agitators have warped 
legitimate discontent and suspicion to their 
own ends, while the constructive people of 
the community have been doing nothing. 
The cure of this malady will be begun by 
curing the causes of discontent. Men 
cannot be fit or contented if they are over- 
worked, are worried, have too little recrea- 
tion. They must be helped to think 
straight about their legitimate troubles, 
and helped to cure them. 

A London chain of restaurants has been 
losing four hundred thousand dollars a year 
in broken crockery. Various schemes have 
been tried to cut down this loss. Employes 
have been required to deposit part of their 
wages with the company and pay for 
breakage in fines: Far from stopping break- 
age, this has simply made employes dis- 
contented. Finally the doctor was called in. 
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Psychologists have studied the problem, 
and say that employes break crockery not 
through carelessness but because they are 
under nervous strains that can be elimi- 
nated by better working conditions. 

Working on one’s feet when the job 
could be done sitting, working in badly 
lighted, dirty or noisy places, coming and 
going in rush hours which might be avoided 
by “‘staggered”’ hours, trying to keep pace 
with machines that are badly adjusted to 
human capacity—these are only a few of 
the things that, the doctor finds, cause 
nervous strain, make people discontented 
and open the way for the agitator. 

The waiter and dishwasher break the 
crockery, and the boss fires them. In un- 
seen ways this metamorphoses the waiter 
and dishwasher, susceptible by trade to 
radicalism, and they turn Bolshevist and 
propose to smash society’s crockery. But 
if the boss gets a prescription from the 
doctor, and eases the strain in working con- 
ditions, he can probably save more than 
enough crockery to pay the bill. For 
wherever working conditions create nerv- 
ous strain, psychologists say, the boss is 
paying in breakage, spoilage, waste or loss 
of some sort. 

Instead of fighting radicalism directly, 
men who know what’s on the worker’s 
mind, as employment and personnel ex- 
perts, say it is better to help people think 
straight. The doctor prescribes better 
working conditions. The employment psy- 
chologist prescribes better information on 
economic subjects. Very often the boss 
undertakes to fight radical propaganda with 
counter propaganda, or there are agencies 
that will do it for him, distributing among 
his employes literature that whoops it up 
for the country, the Constitution and con- 
tent as hard as the radical literature whoops 
it up for discontent and Utopia. That kind 
of content is hard to sell. Employes expect 
the boss is trying to put something over. 
So does the farmer when conservative 
agencies try to keep him out of radicalism 
in marketing. 


Ineffective Antidotes 


A recent study of counter propaganda 
shows that much of it is ineffective. The 
boss distributes it in underhand ways. 
Written in the toplofty style of the econo- 
mist, average folks cannot get the story 
clearly. It is obviously self-interested and 
paternalistic in tone. Worst of all, it is too 
rosy in its optimism, assuring people that 
this is the land of opportunity where any- 
body can rise by his own efforts—look at 
Carnegie, Schwab, Ford, and so on. It 
doesn’t sound true because it isn’t true. 
This is a land of more opportunities than 
any other on earth, but a fellow must have 
a certain amount of luck. The counter 
propaganda would sound more convincing 


if it included some stories like that of | 


Herbert Spencer’s uncle. 

Herbert Spencer’s uncle had an un- 
qualified belief in the sufficiency of self- 
help. If aman didn’t succeed in life it was 
his own fault. This belief had been 
strengthened by a wide experience of 
paupers and pauperism. For years he had 
found misconduct and distress going to- 
gether, and took them for cause and effect, 
making no allowance for bad health, acci- 
dents and calamity, which are often factors 
in the equation of success. That was a 
kind of misconduct that almost always led 
to failure. He had such a horror of specu- 
lation that he kept clear of all business 
dangers, didn’t know where they lay, and 
in his old age lost all his money in a railroad 
enterprise, learning that the wicked do 
often thrive, and worthy people suffer from 
conditions that they cannot remedy. 

Average folks know this. The merchan- 
diser of discontent sells them his wares 
because the thing is actually happening to 
them. “Optimistic counter propaganda 
does not convince them, and has the short- 
coming of being negative, where the rosy 
picture of the radical Utopia has the advan- 
tage of being definite, even if it isn’t true. 

There is plenty of real trouble in the 
world. A stand-up fight against one’s own 
troubles and: a healthy interest in other 
folks’ difficulties, with teamwork, will often 
straighten things out. But worry about 
the counterfeit troubles that the discontent 
merchant sells is bad for the system. 
Straight thinking, to keep real troubles 
from getting tangled up with imaginary 
ones, seems to be what is needed, chiefly— 
straight thinking for the other fellow as 
well as for oneself, and quite a lot of it this 
coming winter. 


Half a million 
men who like to get 
up on cold mornings 


These men get up with a 
smile. They hum and 
whistle as they dress in a 
room which has been made 
comfortably warm by au- 
tomatic heat control. They 
start the day right. 


To experience this early 
morning comfort for a sin- 
gle winter is worth the 
price of a “Minneapolis” 
Heat Regulator. Yet its 
comfort really costs noth- 
ing, for the fuel it saves 
pays for it. 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant" 


maintains constant tempera- 
ture, saves fuel, prevents phy- 
sical discomfort and: care and 
worry. Perfect control of tem- 
perature resolves itself into 
the simple act of setting the 
indicator for any temperature 
you want. Seriously consider 
automatic heat 
control and you 
will install the 
“Minneapolis” 
without hesita- 
tion. 


The‘Minneapolis”’ 
is quicklyandeasily 
installed, in old or 
new homes, on any 
type of heating sys- 
tem burning any 
kind of fuel. Ask 


your heating man. 


Write for book- 
let, “'The Conven- | 
ienceof Comfort” 
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Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2803 Fourth Avenue, So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service branches in 20 principal cities 


The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 
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Foresight does not see what is 


_ written upon the page of tomorrow 


but it knows what may be there. 


If you own a home you must 
know of the possible perils of fire. 


If you own property you must: 


know of the risks of theft. 


If you manage a business you 
must know of the dangers that 
threaten your stock, your plant, 


your equipment, your employees. 


Only foresight can protect you. 
The man who deals in foresight 


q 


is the reliable insurance agent or 


-broker. 


He will tell you your risks and 
protect you from them. He will 
assure you the benefit of foresight 
— preparedness. » Consult him as 
the protector of your future. 


From 1792 the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has pro- 
tected the property, the profits 
and the progress of individuals 
and institutions with care, con- 
stancy and unalterable honesty. 


Insurance Company of 
~North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“Alas, no,’ I said, making a long face. 
‘I am frost-bitten. She is a veritable 
Verdun. I could not take her. I was re- 
pulsed.’ 

“Quite bowled over, eh?’ said Max. 
‘Tell me about it.’ 

“T told him all; he listened, sucking on 
a cigarette, his Nile-green eyes a-glitter. 

“““And so you see, Max,’ I concluded, ‘I 
might as well try to melt one of Greenland’s 
icy mountains. She is too much the eye- 
brow ever to marry.’ 

“For some minutes his green eyes were 
fastened on the purple rug of his study. 
Then he puffed smoke through his thin nose 
and cried, ‘Attend, Lucien! I have it. 
An idea!’ 

““*What now, Max?’ 

“*You must, you shall wed this adaman- 
tine Amazon! Your future demands it.’ 

“*But how?’ 

“*She declares, does she not, that she 
despises romances and hates love?’ 

«She does, most emphatically.’ 

“*Then we will make her change her 
mind.’ 

“““Tmpossible.’ 

“Not at all. Human emotions can be 
controlled as easily as a chauffeur controls 
a taxi. I can make this American Minerva 
fall in love as easily as I can make a guinea 
pig twitch with electricity.’ 

“““Miss Yelverton is no guinea pig,’ I 
stated. 

““But she is a woman,’ said Max. ‘And 
she is human. All human beings are at 
heart romantic.’ 

“*T’m not,’ I interrupted hotly. 

“Max shrugged. 

“No one asked you to be,’ he said. 
‘But we must make Miss Yelverton as 
romantic as a boarding-school girl on a 
moonlight night.’ 

“*But how?’ 

“By suggestion.’ 

“** Suggestion?’ 

“*VYes. Attend, Lucien. Love is, I have 
discovered, as contagious as the measles; 
more so, if the victim is exposed to it prop- 
erly. You must expose Miss Yelverton to 
romance. You must make her see Cupids 
all day and dream of them at night.’ 

“But I know nothing of romance,’ I 
protested. ‘I shudder at its very name, 
you know.’ 

“Go on shuddering,’ said Max. ‘But 
do it in private. But in her presence you 
must be the perfect picture of a young man 
in love. Do as I say, Lucien, and in six 
weeks I guarantee that you'll have this 
stern and ice-bound beauty calling you 
Lucy-oocy.’ 

“*But I don’t want her to.’ 

“*Can you live without lobster?’ 

“‘T was forced to admit that I probably 
could not. 

““*Very well, then,’ said Max. ‘For the 
sake of a life of unlimited lobster make her 
a convert to romance. Surround her with 
it. Suggest it every second. She’ll thaw. 
I guarantee it.’”’ 

Monsieur Bombier had finished the cur- 
rent lobster. He .covertly pulled out a 
wallet, counted its contents, and ordered a 
third lobster thermidor. 

Then he sighed and went on: ‘‘I followed 
the plan Max suggested. My first gun in 
the campaign of suggestion was to send 
Miss Yelverton a bunch of red roses—the 
flower of sentiment—and Swinburne’s love 
poems. I followed this with one of Whit- 
man’s impassioned volumes. Then I sent 
a little poem of my own; it was very 
aes Max wrote it for me. I called on 
ner. 

“Whenever she looked at me I sighed 
like a broken bellows. I even contrived 
to blush. I adopted all the moonstruck 
mannerisms of the romantic actors at the 
Odéon. I took Miss Yelverton for a moon- 
light walk in the Bois de Boulogne. This 
served two purposes. For one thing it 
enabled me to escape hearing Miss Pratt, 
that terrible person, sing. Had we stayed 
in the apartment she would have sung. 
You’ve no idea, monsieur, how badly she 
could sing. And her conversation was no 
improvement on her singing. My second 
reason for choosing the Bois was very 
crafty. On a spring night it is the most 
romantic spot in the world. On all the 
benches sit young lovers, whispering to 
each other. Or else one meets them, stroll- 
ing arm in arm, talking softly and now and 
then pausing to kiss. The perfume of love 
fills the air. Some may like it, but I always 
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found the place sickening. On that account 
I myself could not be dragged to the Bois 
de Boulogne on a spring, or any other night. 
I felt that the sights one sees there were 
deeply to be deplored. 

“But I did not let Miss Yelverton know 
my true feeling. No, indeed. Instead, I 
murmured, ‘Ah, the young lovers! How 
happy they are!’ 

“And Miss Yelverton, who had been 
very silent and observant, said, ‘I wonder!’ 

‘““A week before she would have sniffed. 
I felt I was making progress. I was, in- 
deed, playing the romantic role so well that 
I felt a faint glow of toleration for the 
young lovers myself, 

“Ah, my friend, if there is one place in 
the world where it is easy to find an atmos- 
phere of romance it is Paris in the spring- 
time. I overlooked no opportunity, I can 
assure you. I sent Miss Yelverton senti- 
mental novels, dozens of them, dripping 
with pure love—Paul and Virginia, that 
sort of thing. I read them myself, of 
course, to be sure that they had just the 
right romantic flavor. Subtle, that’s what 
I was, and insinuating. We went together 
to the Louvre and I lingered before the 
more sentimental pictures. I came to know 
every dimple on every Cupid in that vast 
collection. 

“Oneglorious day, scented with May flow- 
ers, I took Miss Yelverton to Versailles and 
we strolled to the rustic village where once 
a queen and her court played at being 
peasants and tasted the pleasures of rustic 


ve. 

***Behold!’ I exclaimed, pointing to the 
quaint thatched cottages, ‘there may be 
something in this love business, after all. 
Even queens seem to enjoy it.’ 

““*T wonder!’ said Miss Yelverton. 

‘‘We peered into the little old-fashioned 
mill—for the village was complete, as you 
know, even to a dairy—and there in the 
semidarkness on a bench was someone— 
two someones, in fact—a boy and a girl. 
She was a pretty little thing, in a cheap 
black dress and a perky little hat with 
violets on it, probably some work girl from 
a toy factory in the Marais, and he was, 
doubtless, some apprentice boy. They had 
stolen away to snatch a day of happiness 
in the country and they were gazing into 
each other’s eyes as if they momentarily 
expected to be torn from each other. They 
were quite oblivious of our presence, for 
even as we stood in the doorway we heard 
him murmur ‘My dear little one!’ and we 
saw their lips meet. 

“The place was flecked with shadows, 
the light was uncertain, but I could have 
sworn I saw Miss Yelverton’s eyes grow 
two degrees brighter. We went out into the 
sunlight of that perfect spring day, and on 
the thatched roof of the mill we saw two 
pigeons talking to each other. I waved my 
hand toward them. 

“**Fiven they,’ I said, ‘know love.’ 

‘“We passed the fountains where the 
royal goldfish were swimming about. Two 
beauties were browsing together on the 
bottom. 

“*Husband and wife, perhaps,’ I whis- 
pered. ‘Or lovers.’ 

“Miss Yelverton smiled; yes, actually 
smiled. 

“We rode home slowly in an ancient 
open barouche—a vehicle most romantic, 
monsieur—and I talked to her of the hap- 
piness of sitting by one’s own fireside, sur- 
rounded by little prattlers. On the way 
back to Paris I had our driver take us down 
a rural lane to a tiny cottage where an old 
nurse of mine lived with her equally ven- 
erable husband. A pretty picture they 
made, that old couple, sitting together on 
a bench in the sunshine, a wistaria vine 
shading their white heads. A most affect- 
ing sight, monsieur, were those two old ones 
in the late autumn of life, and you may be 
sure that I made sure that this was not lost 
on Miss Yelverton. 


‘Observe,’ I said, as we drove away, | 


‘what love means when one is old. And 
one is not forever young, Edith.’ 

‘“*T dared the ‘Edith’; she did not appear 
to resent it; my heart gave a hop, the 
happy hop of imminent success. This 
American Amazon was, as it were, within 
my grasp. On the way back to her apart- 
ment I talked eloquently of the thrill of 
eloping. I did not openly suggest, of 
course, that she and I elope. The time was 
not quite ripe for that yet. But, as you 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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He will thank you 
a thousand times 
if your gift isa 


“The Tie of 
a Thousand Knots’’ 


The extensive vari- 
ety of new designs, 
weaves and color- 
ings makes selection 
easy and pleasant. 


On sale at most of the better men’s 
apparel shops 


Berkley Knitting Company 


1326 Vine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No less an achieve- 
ment than the 18th 
Century masterpieces 
for your home, are— 
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20th Century masterpieces 
for your office 


It is surprising what your filing cabinets 
can tell about you. They reflect the person- 
ality of your office as your furniture reflects 
the personality of your home. 


Enter the office equipped with L. B. Cab- 
inets. Your first impression is of beauty 
consistent with business surroundings. Your 
second is of quiet efficiency. 


Library Bureau’s influence on the char- 
acter of wood and steel filing cabinets 
recalls the lasting impression made by 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Heppelwhite and 
Adam on the character of home furniture. 
Their good taste, their skill, their insistence 
upon quality materials, find a parallel in the 
design and construction of L. B. Cabinets. 


Not even so much as the blemish of a 
dark streak is tolerated in L. B.’s fine oak or 
mahogany cabinets. Their hand-rubbed finish 
is comparable with that of the cabinet- 
maker’s finest art. The five-ply built-up 
drawer fronts never shrink, buckle or warp. 


On the sturdy L. B. Steel Cabinets, the 
mahogany finish is a triumph in the repro- 
duction of the natural grain. The standard 


Send for Booklet No. 505 


Boston New York 
Albany Cincinnati Erie Louisville 
Atlanta Cleveland Fall River Milwaukee 
Baltimore Columbus Hartford Minneapolis 
Birmingham Denver Houston New Orleans 
Bridgeport Des Moines Indianapolis Newark 
Buffalo Detroit Kansas City 


Foreign Offices — London .... Manchester ... 


Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 


. Birmingham ... 


olive green finish is subdued yet decorative. 
There are no bolts or screws to shake loose 

* in these cabinets—joints are welded and 
lock-wedged together. 


On all L.B. Cabinets the exclusive L. B. 
Extension slide makes drawers slide lightly, 
smoothly, easily. 


The innate appreciation of quality by 
American business men has made Library 
Bureau the largest manufacturer of filing 
equipment in the world. Each year 2,000,000 
feet of lumber, 1,500,000 feet of veneer and 
about 3000 tons of steel are converted into 
wood and steel filing equipment: including 
cabinets, counter-hight units, card record 
desks, card ledger trays, and scores of 
other items. 


Every piece of L. B. equipment is con- 
structed with an eye to its relation to the 
system which it houses. This is peculiarly 
an L. B. distinction, for L. B.’s products, 
servicé and experience cover every phase 
of filing and record keeping. 


The panel at the right hints at the many 
ways our nearest branch can serve you. 


—‘The Newest Force in Business Building” 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Philadelphia Chicago 
tide 8 penta Dallas — Parker Bros. 
at pringfie San Francisco Oakland 
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Richmond Toledo F. W. Went th&c 
St. Louis Washington OEE Ne a ae ped 
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1. Special Service 


Analysis Service:Trained 
experts analyze your file 
and record needs and fur- N 
nishfullrecommendations. 

Send for folder No. 612. 


Indexing Service: Prepares and w 
card records. Transfers accou 
books to card ledgers. Relieves y 
clerical burden of installing new car 
filing systems. Send for booklet No. 82 


Statistical Service: A unique s 
business executives. Prepares co 


statistics from figures supplied se 
ness. Send for folder No. 919- 


2. Specialized Departmen 
= 


Bank Department 
Send for booklet No. 805. 4 


Government Department 
Send for booklet No. 818. 


Insurance Department L 
Send for booklet No. 704. = 


Library Department al HEF 
Send for catalog No. 812. AULD 
Schools of Filing. Send for booklet ak 
L. B. Service includes the plannin a 
systems, special and stock equipment, j 
ing out filing and record departm: 
preparation ‘of confidential informatio! 


3. Filing Systems 


Alphabetic 
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Numeric ian 
Subject IH J 


L. B. Automatic Index 
L. B. Russell Index 


Library Bureau installs the flings sys) 
that best suits the needs of any busir's 
Send for book No. 709 or Russell folders 
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4. Card Record Syste 


L.B. Sales record: Sales 
information at the sales 
manager’s finger-tips. ee 

Send for folder No. 615. S223) 

L. B. Stock record: el 
eliminates over-stocking or : 
under-stocking. 

Send for folder No. 605. 


L.B. Card ledger saves space, time « | 
money over bound or loose-leaf a 
Send for booklet No. 711. 
L. B. Visible record file combined ul 
feature of cards with visible feature’ of | 
book index. Send for folder No. 713. 4 } 
su 
A They are used by 125,000 
usinesses. L. B. quality is = || 
standard. L.B.has originated Hid 
many labor-saving devices: [=] 
Vertical units [=| 
Card record desks 
Counter-hight units P 
Card ledger trays 
Send for catalogs Nos. 707 and 708. 
L. B. Record safe. Send for folde 


5. Cabinets —Wood and 


6. Supplies 
L.B. Cards: Over2,500- @& E ; 
000 a day. More than 1000 Him 
stock forms. Known for K- 
their uniform quality, ae So 
curate size, and smooth edges. 


L. B. Folders include every kind 
the famous L. B. Reinforced folde 
saves valuable space in file drawers 


L.B. Guides include plain, print 
loided, removable label, and metal tif 
Send for catalog No. 702. 
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say, I sold her the idea of elop- 
sribed historic elopements, nota- 
‘to Gretna Green, the still night 
sastle asleep, the daring lover 
up the ivy vines to the balcony 
oved one awaited him, the swift 
kiss, the hastily scrawled note 
| nilady’s pincushion, the descent 
ye ladder, the flight on the pal- 
vursuit, the escape to a clergy- 
then, bliss eternal. Ah, mon- 
\should have heard me; I talked 
jspired. And, indeed, I was in- 
he vision of a life of lobster and 


in front of her apartment 
ie Boulevard Raspail. A sound 
wing was issuing from the win- 
| apartment; it was the terrible 
singing. What a voice! I parted 
Telverton at the door. I dared to 
and; she let it linger in mine. 
jit,’ I said in a fervent husky 
will come.’ And then I added, 
Her eyes were shining. 
‘ur, I returned to my own cham- 
lis with care for the final attack. 
‘e tying my tie that I first no- 
something strange and alarm- 
ypened tome. My hands were 
, At first I thought I was ill. 
it could not be it. I felt elated 
ied, joyously mad and painfully 
alt odd sensations fluttering be- 
1 shirt bosom. I went to the 
* a breath of fresh air. Ah, 
reware the air of Paris in the 
‘sdeadly. How long I stayed at 
y, gazing into the twilight, I 
t I was called back to earth by a 
ise; it was a sigh, a genuine 
fee: had uttered it. 
1,1 suspicion thrust itself into my 
ss. Could it be possible? Yes, 
Potld be but it was. I, Bombier, 
yj! Yes, there could be no doubt 
ysein love. I had done my work 
y'. In infecting Edith with the 
ie I had caught it myself. I 
3) in my own trap, hoist by my 
' But what did I care? Edith 
*for me, and she was as highly 
‘h the electricity of romance as 
is. Her eyes had sparkled as I 
! ping. ‘Tonight,’ I said aloud, 
ijt. 
[jould not conveniently get a 
tispirit her off on, I took a taxi 
.sped to her apartment. How 
tas beating! Bip, bip, bip, bip, 
<jded up the stairs. Bip, bip, bip, 
Vs heart. I rang the bell. The 


s Pratt opened the door. From 
ages I could tell that something 
me to see Miss Yelverton,’ I 
ice very cracked and funny. 

’s ot here,’ said Miss Pratt. 

e) is she?’ I demanded. 

01, know,’ answered Miss Pratt. 
in her room. She must. have 
m the fire escape. I found this 


p 


hin her hand a note. I seized it. 
ce Yelverton’s precise hand- 
at it read: 


amy big strong Billy-willy be so 
ee his Edie-weedie is not in love 
/Jimy ickle frogums. She loves only 
@\d Melican Manums. If he will 
at seven she will prove it by run- 
y,) Gretna Green with him. 

| EDIE. 


i 


| 
| 
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“What does this mean?’ I asked in a 
voice of thunder. 

“*T guess,’ said Miss Pratt, ‘that it 
means Edith has run off with Billy Parker.’ 

“*T was afraid so,’ I gulped, my senses 
reeling. ‘But what does “funny ickle 
frogums’”’ mean?’ 

“Miss Pratt became very red, and began 
to stammer. Then my dazed brain com- 
prehended that ‘funny ickle frogums’ 
meant me. 

“T collapsed into a chair. Miss Pratt 
brought me a glass of cognac. The room 
was lit only by candles and she was wearing 
a rather attractive gown of green. In the 
half light she was not unpleasing to the eye. 
Remember, monsieur, that I was as full of 
love that night as a hive is of bees. Love 
was buzzing round inside me; it was im- 
perious. I had it in its most virulent form. 
I said to her, ‘Miss Pratt, have you ever 
fallen in love?’ 

“She laughed that laugh of hers. 

“Have I? Don’t be foolish, old pin. 
It’s one of the easiest things I do.’ 

““My romance was like compressed steam 
inside me; if I did not let it out I’d burst. 
I dropped to my knees—I, Bombier, the 
cynic. 

“Tt is you,’ I cried, ‘that I am mad 
about! You, you, you, my, my beautiful 
Mabel! I may be only a funny ickle 
frogums, but I adore you. Fly with me! 
Oh, fly with me!’ 

“Well, monsieur, she did fly with me. 
We flew. We eloped to Chantilly, Miss 


Pratt and I, that very night. The taxi bill | 


was two hundred and ninety-four frances.” 

Monsieur gazed at the last vestige of 
lobster with sad eyes; the rueful expression 
came back to his eyebrows. 

**We have a tiny flat in the Rue Jacob,” 
he said. ‘‘Mabel practices the scales all 
day. Her voice does not improve. And I, 
Bombier, what do I do? I go to work. 
Each morning I go to the Bon Marché, the 
big department store, and stand behind a 
counter all day. Mabel makes me. I sell 
toys, monsieur—Eddie bears, wretched, 
silly little fuzzy Eddie bears, all day long. 
That is what a love of luxury and lobster 
led me to, monsieur—selling Eddie bears. 
My old life of ease is closed to me. There is 
but one way that I can recapture a glimpse 
of my old golden days. That is by coming 
here and having an orgy—a lobster orgy. 
For a time, a little brief time, I can forget 
those miserable Eddie bears. For a time I 
can play that I am the Bombier that might 
have been. Lobster thermidor represents 
to me the essence of all I have lost. That is 
why I said it is my life.” 

Bombier read a question in my glance. 

“How do I get the money?”’ he said. 
““Ah, how I slave for it! You see, I get a 
commission on the Eddie bears I sell. 
When I feel the call of lobster I work 
furiously. I sell like one possessed by seven 
devils of salesmanship. I compel mammas 
to buy Eddie bears for their howling 
infants; I seduce old gentlemen into buy- 
ing Eddie bears. I plead, I argue, I 
wheedle. Then, when I have earned 
enough extra to buy one, two, three 
lobsters, I come here and snatch a bit, a 
mere fragment, of my old life. Lobster is 
my only link with those happy days before 
I tried to mix science and love. Ah, 
lobster ‘ 

Bombier broke off, his voice husky, his 
eyes moist. He wiped his eyes with his 
napkin and leaned toward me eagerly. 

‘Tf monsieur ever is in need of some very 
nice Eddie bears ——”’ he began. 
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The Standard of Excellence 


The Largest Selling 
and Most Famous Games 


in the World 


PING-PONG 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


For all Ages. Sets $1.50 to $15.00. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. Description 
of the various sets by mail from us. 


The WONDERFUL GAME 
of OZ 


A splendid 
new board 
game for 
young people. 
Absorbing, fas- 
cinating ! Hand- 
somely made. 
Original in man- 
ner of play. 
Price $2.00. 


The two 
most 
popular 

, _Home 
Games in 
the World. @ 


Great Fun! 
Price 75c each at DEALER’S or by mail. 


POLLYANNA 
ae 


Played every- 
where. Immensely Ow 
popular. Wonder- 
ful for partner- | (Gp 
ship games of SH Uy, 
four; or for two N 

or three players. 

The game with 

the patented 

> lurnouts. 7: 

Fun for all the 

family. Price 

$1.00 and $2.00. 

Above are a Few of the many pop- 
ular PARKER GAMES. Sold by 
all DEALERS. ASK FOR THEM. 


Colalateiatal a, 


Just say iy 
Blue-ja 
to your druggist 


The simplest way to end a 
corn is Blue-jay. A touch 
stops the pain instantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made in a colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in thin plasters, The 
action is the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 


© BK B1922 
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The marvel nodded. He fired a fresh 
cigarette and blew smoke in a series of. 
lopsided rings against the wind coming 
freshly through falling rain. Then he began 
to pound his flat stomach carelessly with 
both dark fists while he gazed at the sky. 

He observed, “Be a lot of talk, mamma.” 

“Your sisters’ll naturally have several 
things to say, Dammy, about us takin’ 
Babe in. As for his leavin’ Lucille, there’ll 
be a big argument. You were abs’lutely 
right when you said that Lucille looks like 
a Jap’nese dancin’ girl, and I notice that 
men never seemed to admire her so much; 
but there’s always one woman in this 
county that the other women make a fuss 
over for reasons hidden’’—Mrs. Egg 
panted—“‘from me. To be skinny like a 
rolled-up umbrella and paint your face 
white as a new sheet is somehow very 
fashionable. I hear that two milliners and 
a he dressmaker came down from Cleveland 
so that Lucille could be in the right kind of 
mournin’ for her adopted father-in-law. As 
for her always havin’ green cakes at tea 
parties, it’s my belief that pistachio is the 
lowest kind of flavorin’ known to mankind. 
My gee! The things that people get ad- 
mired for. But Babe looks pretty 
washed out, Dammy. I guess he might 
have been sort of fond of old Coventry.” 

Adam shook his head and Mrs. Egg ac- 
cepted judgment promptly. 

“T don’t see why he should have been 
either. Still, to have even a adopted father 
get shot would be a kind of shock to most 
folks. People ain’t gen’rally so steady as 
you, Dammy. To be six foot four and a 
half and have been champion wrestler of 
the United States Navy and have been all 
the way to Japan is an advantage,” she 
pondered, ‘‘which most ain’t had. Well, 
I’ll run into the hospital and see Benj’mina 
a minute, and you might get one of the men 
to wipe the kitchen floor some. That 
woman simply wasn’t san’tary. You’ll 
have to put up with my cookin’ a while 
now, Dammy.” 

Her child’s eyelashes flickered. He blew 
smoke from his left nostril and stated, 
““Mamma, I’d rather eat your cookin’ than 
all of Paris. Don’t talk so damn foolish!” 

“Mercy, Dammy!”’ Mrs. Egg blushed 
with the burning force of the compliment 
and nibbled the last chocolate. ‘‘ Well, you 
go listen to Babe’s troubles and I’ll see 
what could be done about lunch.” 

Adam lifted his feet and the machine 
rolled superbly down the mud, its engine 
crackling. Mrs. Egg drove absently from 
the clay to the brick pavement of Ilium’s 
central avenue and shouted amiably to 
friends on the wet sidewalks. Her mind 
now wallowed in projects of food for Adam 
and she barely glanced at the cocoa-colored 
high bulk of the Coventry house in its yard 
filled with clipped and distorted bushes. 
She paused at the candy shop for a drink 
of boiling chocolate which a clerk brought 
down to the curb, and studied out a device 
of seven dishes while she fished for the last 
floating lump of whipped cream. But des- 
sert? 

She puzzled, driving on, and looked with 
interest at some hothouse melons, pallid 
in straw, at her favorite grocer’s door. The 
grocer waved new vegetables for her choice, 
and Mrs. Egg dimly saw her three daugh- 
ters advancing under correct umbrellas in 
a mixed fringe of their offspring. 

“Well, girls,’ she said rather vaguely, 
“*T just fired the cook. What’s your news?” 

“We're going up to see how Lucille 
Coventry feels, mamma,” the oldest young 
matron said with grave consequence. ‘‘She 
very nearly fainted after the funeral yes- 
terday.”’ 

Mrs. Egg fingered an alligator pear dubi- 
ously. She beamed at the tall, pretty women 
and drawled, “‘ You’ll likely find Lucille up 
and active this morning. Sue, what’ll all 
the babies do while you’re holdin’ Lucille’s 
lily-white hands and lookin’ her new clothes 
over?” 

The mixture of grandchildren mentioned 
a cat in tones of united passion, and the 
second daughter said, “They can play with 
Omar, mamma.’ 

“Oh, that’s the cat Babe’s always settin’ 
on Lucille’s steps with? To have a good 
cat for society while married,” she mused, 

“would be somethin’. A cat has some 
virtues. For instance, it can’t give tea 
parties and make its husband pass pistachio 
cakes to thirty-five women. And it don’t 
giggle like a —— 
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“Mamma!” 
hissed. 

Mrs. Egg selected three alligator pears 
from the grocer’s armful and increased her 
vocal range, observing, ‘‘Fern, that laugh 
of Lucille’s has grown on her until Dammy 
was sayin’ it reminds him of a hyena he 
heard in a zoo at somewheres in It’ly when 
his last ship was there. But I don’t doubt 
she’s mournin’ Babe’s adoptive dad ele- 
gantly and you can get points for if any of 
your husbands get taken from you.” 

The oldest and youngest daughters 
sighed an objection. The second daughter 
said cordially, ‘‘Well, mamma, about all 
there is to Lucille is her clothes.” 

“Birdie,” Mrs. Egg declared, ‘“‘that’s 
perfectly true and I’m glad you’re game to 
say so. It’s often occurred to me that if 
Lucille’s grandpoppa hadn’t made money 
tradin’ hosses in the Civil War, and she had 
to wear plain things, that her tea parties 
would be pretty small. As for her tellin’ 
me that it was kind of common to let 
Dammy enlist for an ordinary sailor back in 
1917, why, golden Jerusalem! It struck me 
as a perfectly senseless remark, because 
they simply don’t appoint seventeen-year-. 
old boys admirals no matter how tall and 
intell’gent. As to her hangin’ herself over 
with black crépe at God knows what a 
yard, it strikes me as kind of hypocritical, 
seein’ that she snubbed old Coventry every 
time she saw him in public. Not that he 
was anything to makea tumult about 2 

‘‘Mamma!” 

“Fern,” Mrs. Egg yawned, “T’m sorry 
to be offensive to you. Coventry’s been 
murdered, of course, and he was a pretty 
fair vet’rinary; and I never make jokes 
about hoss doctors, because a good vet is a 
blessin’ when you keep over a hundred cows 
like we do. But I thought he was a crawly 
kind of man, and even if he was licensed to 
practice on human beings, I notice none 
went to him except colored persons and 
servant girls and such. Nor was he ever 
awful kind to Babe. I’m sorry he got mur- 
dered, because a person’s entitled not to be; 
and I must say that the police don’t seem 
to be coverin’ themselves with glory. Dead 
more’n a week and they ain’t even arrested 
a knife grinder or a crazy hired man, which 
all police us’lly manage to do in these cases 
pretty quickly. Murders never shock me 
unless I’m interested in the person made a 
corpse of. Now if anybody went and 
killed Babe Coventry I’d be real concerned. 
Particularly,’’ she said, starting her en- 
gine, ‘‘as anybody wantin’ to would have 
to eomng out to our house to do it. So long, 
girls.” 

Chuckles shook her chins as she drove 
down the street. An iridescent view of 
Lucille Coventry abandoned among her 
colored pillows in the vast stone house 
danced before Mrs. Egg’s mental eyes. But 
she glanced at the slain veterinary’s tiny 
house in the region about the railroad. A 
neglected streamer of black muslin dangled 
limp from his doorbell, and some children 
were plainly playing murder on the con- 
crete step, and a hitched dun mule gazed 
thoughtfully at their game, its flanks quiv- 
ering slowly to impacts of rain. Mrs. Egg 
grimaced and sent her car across the tracks 
quickly. She passed through the frowzy 
stretch of cottages beyond and turned up 
the oak-shaded drive of the Egg Memorial 
County Hospital. The building’s warm red 
brick pleased her always, and she pointed 
a gay yell at open windows of the second 
floor. The charming arched nose and fiery 
hair of Mrs. Adam Egg appeared. Adam’s 
mother settled comfortably on her cushions 
and called, ‘‘ Well, Benj’mina, I fired the 
cook!” 

“And now you'll simply revel in cooking 
things for Dammy, won’t you, mother?” 

“‘T will when I’ve got the kitchen san’tary 
after her, honey. The end came when she 
tried to make griddlecakes without greasin’ 
the griddle this AM. Dammy’s nose got 
white on the nostrils like it does when he’s 
horribly annoyed with a thing and I fired 
her. Which reminds me that Babe Coven- 
try has fired himself from his wife’s society 
and is now one of our hired men. The 
shock to your sisters-in-law will be pretty 
awful, Benj’mina,” Mrs. Egg laughed, 
“but they will enjoy tellin’ you the details 
after lunch, no doubt. You’re from Cleve- 
land and used to seein’ more extraordinary 
persons than Lucille, so you can’t compre- 
hend how kind of sacred Lucille Webster 
Coventry is around here.” 


the youngest daughter 


ayers doesn’t think much. 
is extraordinary-looking, mot 
really been very polite to me, tl 
her house looks like a furn 
She 

Benjamina sneezed again, 


honey. Oh, try and think of & 


Yes, Dammy ate some ten of t 
mas supper when I thought he 4 
pletely filled—so far as poss’ble 
made too. Good-by, honey 
misses your apple puddin’ awful, 

Mrs. Egg sped through Ilium anc 
to buy six cream cheeses only. Her 
along the lane to the barnyards y 
wondered whether Adam would e 
than a dozen, and she had to jam 
viciously near the garage as a m 
cat leaped back from her wheels, J 
with dignity and ‘reproach at Mrs, 
she dismounted, flirting its black t; 

“Came with Babe Coventry,” 
hand told her, collecting her parcel: 
it in a basket.” 

Mrs. Egg said, “Mercy! Its. 
Omar. I wonder if it’s a Persian ea 
is a Persian person that wrote go) 
were sung at parties a good de 
Dammy was a baby.’ 

“‘He’s named Omar Bundy, Mi 
said the farm hand; “for the g 
guess. Babe says the cow'll gi 
He gave her some sulphur.” + 

Omar walked delicately amc 
puddles of the path to his new 
Egg admired the tawny mo 
dark fur and he superintende 
of the kitchen steps, his green 
and his fluffy tail draped grace 
the top step. He escorted the e 
skirt to the door and mewed ¢ 
Egg opened it. Water laden y 
of soap swept across the sill 
looked up from a scrubbing br 
‘’Lo, mamma,” abstractedly, ii 
caught in an end of his wid 
mouth. , 

“My gee, Dammy! You’y 
done a day’s work already!” 
down on a high chair and gazed 
acts. The brass of the sink he 


mask of suds. 
bright dishes. The giant’s 
grease from the plane of zin 
stove. His mother sighed, “Y 
fort, Dammy. . Where’s 

Adam ede “Bed, ” and kne 
the brush on the hairless depth of 
forearm’s muscles. He had chang 
his scarlet jersey and trim corduroy 
to a simpler costume; retired 
overalls worn last during a 
covered him sufficiently, and Omi 
from the cool rim of the sto 
burning on the slope of a ie 

That cat’s grandmaraaay mu 
been a lion, Dammy. 7 
feelin’ badly?” 

“Took cold walkin’ aroun 
night makin’ his mind up, m 
him those pajamas Fern made n 
mas.” Adam took a gold cap 
breast of his garment, let Om 
cigarette and went on, “The Babe 
bad off, mamma. Bruises all 0 

“Dammy Egg!” his mother s 
“You don’t mean Lucille’s ee 1 
things at him?” 

“He didn’t say,” said Adam, ene 
work again. 

Omar strolled from the stoopi ing: 
and sat stately on his host’s b 
the straps of the overalls cros 
ornate oblong of surface. 
bright tattooing touched M 
foundly. The mixed flags ani 
faced a patriotic but dismode 
pink—Damn Kaiser Bill. Be 
been permitted to select the 
inscribed during the honeymoo 
City, and the tribute to his 
must have hurt horribly. Fin 
and intricacies of red and blu 
the agitation of working stre 
Egg watched the cat balance : t 
admired its poise. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Lubricates 


leans and Polishes 


Prevents Rust 


As a lubricant 3-in-One possesses just the right 
viscosity to oil properly every kind of household 
mechanism, from washing machine motor to family 
clock. Penetrates tightest bearings. Works out 
all grease and dirt. Won’t dry out or gum. 


As a furniture polish 3-in-One removes the “ bloom” 
that clouds the lustre of fine furniture, pianos, etc. 
Also removes grime, grease, finger marks and sur- 
face scratches. 


Best results are obtained by wringing out a cloth 
in cold water, applying a few drops of 3-in-One 
and rubbing a small surface at a time, with the 
grain of the wood. Brisk rubbing afterward with 


Wherever there is a bearing to squeak or’ wear — 
Wherever furniture or woodwork loses its lustre-— 
Wherever there is unlacquered metal to rust or tarnish—— 


Right there is the place for 


be The High Quality 
3 “IN=-VLINEC  Aousehold Oil 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 165 LE. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


a dry cloth produces a bright, non-oily gloss. 
3-in-One also preserves the finish and the wood. 
As a rust and tarnish preventive 3-n-One sinks 
into the pores of the metal and keeps moisture out. 
Won’t rub off easily or evaporate, leaving the 
metal unprotected. Applied with a cloth, 3-in-One 
polishes as well as protects. 

There is only one 3-in-One—the most widely sold 
bottled oil in the world. Ask for it by name. 

At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles; 
also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE—Generoussampleand Dictionary of Uses 
Request both on a postal or use the coupon at right. 
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Prevents Rust 
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THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES: 
TALKING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS & 
ELECTRIC FANS 
RAZORS & STROPS 
FIRE-ARMS 
MAGNETOS: COMMUTATORS 
MOWER CASH REGISTERS & re: 
S: LIGHT MACHINERY, E 
ANOS, “FURNITURE & WOODWORM: 
THREE IN ONE OIL-COMPAN? 
NEW YORK.U.S.A 
PRICE 30. CENTS 


REG. TRADE MAAK U.S. PAT. OFF 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165 LE. Broadway, New York. 
Please send Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
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Anever-failing memory 
for a Christmas Gift! 


JOT IT DOWN 


» LIVE NOTES ONLY 


a 


Seu 


T's THE “clean desk”’ idea applied to memory— 

the efficient desk where work comes in—is done 
—goes out. 

It is this idea that makes a Robinson Reminder 
the most efficient memo-book—the ‘“‘clean”” memo 
book, Notes are jotted down—done—and torn out. 
That leaves live notes only — notes you can’t forget! 

As gifts, Robinson Reminders add utility and orig- 
inality to thoughtfulness. Make your remembrance 
a Robinson Reminder—the one always acceptable 
Christmas gift. 

All sizes and styles. 
memoranda, 


Pad in back for permanent 


Special Size for Ladies 
Popular numbers: Morocco, 3 x 5’’, $2.50; Pearl 
Grain Leather, ladies’ size, with pencil $1.25; Genu- 
ine Seal, Gold Corners, 3 x 5’’, $7.50. These and 
many others at your dealer’s. Special line for adver- 
tisers. Be sure you get the original, 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CoO, 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


THE ROBINSON READIPAD. A handsome 
metal desk stand with perforated coupon, perpetual cal~ 
endar and pencil groove. In Brass or Art Green finish, 
Either style $7.50. 


Ifyour dealer cannot supply Reminders or Readipad, 


write direct—giving dealer's name. 


ORIGINAL COUPON REMINDER 


Fifth /henueskavoriteFfpe 


"There is Soncthing 


fine about it 


$.350and 
at the bette ter 
sm@ke shops 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“To hear that Lucille’s been rough with 
Babe doesn’t surprise me. I always suspect 
persons that laugh all the time of bein’ 
nasty inside. But that a girl who’s so gen- 
teel she wouldn’t let her husband work 
at nothin’! My gee! Throwin’ things!” 

Adam nodded and looked over a shoulder 
at the cat, which considered him respect- 
fully and licked a paw. The giant said, 
““G’on off, Omar,’ gently, and Omar 
jumped to the open door of the stairs that 
mounted through shadow upward to the 
hall above. His paws pattered on the car- 
pet of the treads. He stopped to inspect 
a pile of soap and vanished. 

“T suspected that Lucille married him 
kind of for a decoration, like she’d buy a 
new statue or some more sofa pillows,” 
Mrs. Egg brooded, rising. “And I must 
say his legs looked real handsome when he 
came home from France in those mil’tary 
pants, though not half so nice as yours in 
your sailor things, Dammy. But you can’t 
treat a man like a sofa pillow. Throw- 
in’ things! No, that kind, of shocks me, I 
will say! Babe’s softhearted too. . 
Throwin’ things! Dammy, I think that’s 
perfectly vulgar!” 

Adam dragged his shattered slippers, 
knitted by a sister, to the spice cupboard 
by the sink and found three long bars of 
candied ginger. He ate one, and his mind 
withdrew from the world, she saw, by the 
sudden blankness of the inky eyes. He 
doubled an arm and made the bulb of a 
biceps flicker as though some round fruit 
was hidden under the silky bronze skin. 

Hesaid, ‘Lucille ain’t painted, mamma,”’ 
musingly. 

“You're possibly right, Dammy; but 
that awful white skin if not made up is 
certainly kind of sickly lookin’. She had 
some color as a girl. Did you give 
Babe any camphor?” 

He nodded, swallowing more ginger, and 
then seized amop. The soapy water flooded 
toward the door and Mrs. Egg climbed her 
back stairs hastily. Omar came to escort 
her along the hall and invited her to halt 
at the room opposite Adam’s quarters. 
Mrs. Egg strode into the small chamber 
and beamed at Babe, whoraised his tumbled 
hair from a pillow and wearily grinned. 

“Feel awful mean, Babe, or just mod- 
rate?” 

He answered, ‘My cold ain’t so bad, 
Mis’ Egg, but I’m awful tired out.” 

“Fun’rals,”’ Mrs. Egg tactfully panted, 
“are exhaustin’, even if of halfway rel’tives. 
Do you feed Omar meat or is he on a milk 
diet?” 

Babe sat up and his pink chest gleamed 
through the jacket of Adam’s rejected 
sleeping suit. He said with enthusiasm, 
“Oh, Omar B.’ll eat anything you got, Mis’ 
Egg! He’s a good cat. I put his basket 
behind the stove. He don’t yowl exceptin’ 
somebody teases him, and gets along fine 
with dogs. They’re some scared of him, 
mostly. If you don’t like cats I could make 
him stay at the barnyard. But 

“‘T admire cats a lot,’’ Mrs. Egg broke in. 
“To begin with, they get rid of mice and 
they’re good-lookin’ things. Our cat died 
off last month by gettin’ interested in the 
bull’s tail and battin’ it with one foot. The 
bull walked on her somethin’ fierce. No, if 
Omar’ll work for his keep, he’s as welcome 
as you are—which is perfectly. 

You’ve got a real beautiful complexion, 
Babe. Pink persons tend to freckle mostly. 
My daughters prob’ly keep the drug store 
in ready cash all summer buyin’ rose water 
an’ glycerin, which is supposed to keep 
freckles controlled. They say eatin’ drugs 
keeps your skin pale; but it seems a reck- 
less kind of method, and vanity boxes are 
safer, really. hat in particular 
do you think you ’d like for lunch, Babe?”’ 

The humble creature sniffed some cam- 
phor from a flask on the quilt and manu- 
factured a compliment. He said clumsily, 
“Anything you was cookin’ for Dammy 
will be better than anything anybody else 

could work up, Mis’ Eg 

“Tt won’t be, Because! there isn’t much 
time before lunch, son. However, you 
won’t get starved. . There’s a car 
comin’ in. This is the noisier side of the 
house, but sunnier. . Well, come 
downstairs, Omar, and we’ll give you some 
milk while I’m cookin’.”’ 

Omar pranced down the hall and jumped 
on a window sill at the head of the back 
stairs to view the world. He peered through 
the glass intently and lashed his admirable 
tail. Then he went careering down the 
steps ahead of Mrs. Egg, and his purr filled 
the dark stairwell, scented with soap. 
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_ “My gee!” Mrs. Egg assured him. “I’d 

hate to be a smallish dog and get entangled 
with you, Omar. Open this door, Dammy! 
Do fix the knob inside here when you 
can’t find an odd job some day, sweet- 
heart. It just don’t work.’ Adam let her 
into the kitchen’s clean brilliance, and 
Mrs. Egg puffed, “‘There’s a car come into 
the barnyard, I heard. Prob’ly we’ll now 
get the latest news of Lucille’s troubles 
from one of your sisters.” 

Adam grinned and blew smoke at Omar, 
who was climbing his right leg. The big 
cat clung for a second to the blue cloth over 
Adam’s lean hip and then dropped to the 
floor noiselessly. 

Mercy, Dammy, he’s as light on his 
feet as you, dear! Get that jug of milk in 
the pantry and give him a meal. Babe 
says he’lleatanything. And Dammy, 
Lucille’s walkin’ up from the barnyard!”’ 

She was walking in a sway of black 
veils and sweeping furs without sheen, 
dragged together by a hand on her breast. 
The white face shimmered like a moving 
flower in the sable rim of crépe. Ruddy 
boards of the barns made a strange back- 
ground to the figure’s easy passage up the 
path, and a youngster in azure-flannel 
underclothes leaned from a window of the 
hired-men’s house to watch. 

Adam spat his cigarette into the stove, 
and said “Huh!” 

“T’m real glad Benj’mina ain’t here, 
Dammy, because she hates-rumpuses. . . . 
I’ve got to say that Lucille walks beauti- 
ful! Her ankles,’ Mrs. Egg admitted, 
“have an elegant shape. But she’s much 
too thin.” 

A hand knocked emphatically outside, 
and Mrs. Egg bawled ‘‘Come in!” with a 
little thrill. 

Babe’s wife might make a scene, and 
Adam’s bare shoulders presented a terrible 
target for any missile. His mother shifted 
a flatiron quickly from the stove’s edge 
and let it fall into the wood box. It bat- 
tered a heavy log of oak as Lucille shut the 
door. 

“T suppose that Henry’s here?” 

“That’s so,” said Mrs. Egg, drawling. 
“Babe’s name is Henry, ain’t it? 

The frail woman leaned on the door and 
looked at the cat crouched near Adam’s 
feet. Her nervous, dry laugh exploded and 
buzzed in the warm room for a dreary 


space. Then she said, “He’s here, of 
course. Oh, of course!’’ and laughed once 
more. A black band under her pointed 


chin seemed to keep the dark lips close to- 
gether, and her throat did not swell with 
any breath. She laughed as if a machine 
giggled inside the furs and the veils that 
whispered with the jerks of her small head. 

“Of course Babe’s here, Lucille,’ Mrs. 
Egg snorted against the intolerable laugh- 
ter. “‘He’s in bed with a cold.” 

Adam clicked a match afire on a thumb 
nail and lighted his cigarette. He lounged 
on the sink, his brown ankles crossed, and 
stared at Lucille. The slipper on one foot 
stirred a trifle. 

“Of course! In bed, upstairs.” 

The voice had hardly ceased its monot- 
onous outpour of swift syllables when 
Adam said, “‘Better run home, Lucille.”’ 

“But I wanted to talk to Henry, Adam, 
of course.” 

““Babe’s sick. Can’t see him,’? Adam 
drawled. His nostrils hardened visibly. 
Smoke floated from his lips. He said, “‘Go 
home, Lucille.” 

Her hand worked, hidden under the 
black furs, and Lucille gazed at the giant 
with colorless eyes. Shadow cloaked this 
corner by the gray door; and the laugh, 
exploding freshly, hammered nerves in 
Mrs. Egg’s hands so that they twitched on 
her hips. The laughter would make her 
scream soon. 

She coughed, ‘““My gee! You really 
better go home, Lucille. If you want to 
pales this up with Babe you could write 

im ” 


“See him!”’ the voice rippled. “Of 
course, I’d much rather see him. Sorry to 
be a nuisance, Adam. Those stairs go up 
to the bedrooms, don’t they? Of course!’ 

Her heels rattled on the floor and the 
veils swung out their crinkled length. She 
tripped toward the stairs and the cat 
jumped from her path, silent. Then Adam 
took two steps and a brown arm shot about 
the black figure. He said, husky with 


rage, “Clear out! Get! You let the Babe 
be! Hear me?” 
“Of course,” she laughed, “Henry was 


in a bad temper this morning and 
Adam lifted her. His mother blinked. 
The door slammed. He picked up his 


- pictures—views of Adam eatil| 


cigarette and tossed it into the 
face went blank and he yawne 
“Mercy, Dammy!”’ \ 
“Mamma, I’m sorry to get y 
up in this hooey,’ Adam said, F 
to collect words, slapping his 
and went on, “This is all sp 
quit. Babe’s easy flattered, 
her when he came home, bein’ 
Ain’t used to women fussin’ 9 
It’s all cleaned an’ she better kee 
He’s through.” f 
“Tt was as silly a marriage as 
possibly thought up, 
azeg by an event; 


people and soakin’ biscuits in | 
when you had him to meals. Da; 
looked like she’d kill you!” — 
The giant yawned. Then 
through a window in the dire 
henhouse as a motor pulsed in | 
yard. His lashes flickered and] 
stiffening announced a displ 
shoved up the sash and his s 


warm lodging. Mrs. Egg 
dizzily in a tumble of changing: nr 
stroked Omar, on the window 
chick flapped its silly wings o 
palm. He doubled to shove i 
door of the henhouse and came 
““When’s lunch, mamma? 
‘As soon as I can get it, 
She turned to the stove. 
arrived on her wrist and the we 
about. He was staring queerly a 
eyes seemed to lift away the coy 
mind. He said, ‘Mad, mamma? 
“Oh, no, Dammy—no! ButI 
kind of —of shocked.” 
“Why? : 
“T— A 
Words had abandoned her. §| 
to the stove again and heard h 
up the stairs slowly, softly. 
running after him made more m 
shook with woe. Adam had 


she were a drunken farm hand! 

She cooked, expert and familia 
ing in the kitchen, evolving 
arguments. The shock wan 
Lucille was merely a person, {| 
admissions. The thin girl had alw) 
somehow, the herald and type of : 
ous thing called society—a danc| 
adorned shapes on the lid of an 
the grandchild of a governor, mis 
house that awed simpler women; | 
arrogant glitter in the dull town. 

“She’s a noosance,”’ | Mrs. 
fiercely. “‘He was Be 

No, he was wrong. she Wil 
and sighed. If her daughters r 
would have no real defense. 
all through lunch and ate 


too,” reaching for the buttermilk 
“Thank you, Dammy.” 


gray waves from the wide mou} 
pose, sometime, that he quarrelet 


made his mother quiver. 
eyes from the scarlet jersey. 

“Lucille won’t talk, mamma.” - 

“‘T_I’m scared she will, Damr: 

The black head shook. Adam) 
prowl the living room, spotted) 
barefoot on the porch, his glorit 
heavyweight wrestler of the Nav, 
patronizing Nagasaki, crosslegg¢) 
mats of a tea house, his wedi 
The idol paused before this i! 
gazed at its massed group of gue, 

He said, ‘‘There’s Coventry Tif 
Lucille.” 

“My gee!” Mrs. Egg sighed 
was one of the few times I evel 
together. She almost Pe 
that day. Oh, Dammy, w 
that to her?” 

Adam plucked a sputtering t } 
the fire below the mantel and lit 
rette. Something tumultuous pas 
puff of smoke from his nos 
ered words again and said, 
I told you it’d scare you th 

(Continued on Page 


beautifully colored reproduction 
picture suitable for framing, size 
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i cover the cost of packing and 
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No—it isn’t magic that makes Sun- 
shine Hydrox Biscuits disappear so 
fast. It’s simply that one never 
knows when to stop eating them— 
they are so good. 


Two round chocolate biscuits— 
crisp and thin—with a fragrant va- 
nilla cream filling pressed between. 


Heap up a plateful and leave them 
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~ Biscuits 
ou cane heap the plate too high 


within reach. The way they vanish 
shows how they stand as favorites. 


Holiday and every day,anyseason 
in the year, Sunshine Hydrox Bis- 
cuits belong on the grocery list. 


Get acquainted with other Sun- 
shine wafers, biscuits, and crackers 
on exhibit in the Sunshine Display 
Rack at grocery stores. 


Joose-WiLeEs Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 Cities 


Sunshine 
Eiydirox Biscuits 
Served with fruit 
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Cosmetics of 
Cleopatra 


Whatever unguents, rouge 
and powder the queen of 
beauty used, cleansing with 
palm and olive oils was a 
daily rite. 
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Still—That Schoolgirl — 


Complexion 


When must beauty cease? Never, if you 
know how to keep it. The charm of beau- 
tiful maturity may rival that of early youth 
if wholesome, ever alluring freshness is not 
allowed to fade. 


A firm, fine skin, smooth and free from 
blemishes, makes every woman seem young. 
Every woman can have such a complexion 
—the secret is simple, the means within the 
reach of all. 


Cleopatra kept her youth 


She reached the height of her fame and 
beauty when some women imagine they 
must fade and grow old, keeping her youth- 
ful charms and freshness by the same 
simple means which we recommend today. 


Cosmetic cleanliness was a daily rite, 
and the cleansers employed were palm 
and olive oils. This kept her complexion 
fresh and smooth, stimulated to healthful 
functioning. 

Most facial disfigurements result from 
clogging accumulations which collect on 
the skin, fill up the pores and cause coarse- 
ness, blackheads and blotches. 


Wash your face every day and these ills 
won't afflict you. 


Use gentle means 


The kind of washing we mean is gentle, 
soothing, cleansing with the modern blend 
of palm and olive oils. 


Its action is mild and the profuse creamy 
lather seems lotion-like. It leaves the skin 
wonderfully smooth and fresh while re- 
moving every trace of soil. 


Such cleansing is most beneficial and 
prepares the skin for cold cream if you need 
it and the touch of rouge and powder 
most women use. 


Neck, arms and shoulders should receive 
the same beautifying treatment, for they are 
as conspicuous as the face for complexion 
beauty or the lack of it. Use Palmolive for 
bathing and let it do for your body what 
it does for your face. The price allows it. 


Yours for 10 cents 


This modest sum is possible through gigan- 


tic production which keeps the Palmolive 
factories working day and night and the 
importation of the bland, mild oils in tre- 
mendous volume. 


Thus this finest facial soap, which if 
made in small quantities would cost at least 
25 cents, is offered at the price of ordinary 
soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Also Makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


Palm and olive oils—nothing else 
—give nature’s green color to 
Palmolive Soap. 
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When you haven't met for 
a long time, both naturally 
wonder what changes Time has 
wrought. Keep that schoolgirl 
complexion and he will say the 
years have left you unchanged. 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c quality for 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Company 1621 
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AUNT JEMIMA says: 


Chrismas mawnin’ was jes 
2 like any othah mawnin down 
aw at de Cunnel's — cepn he 
had mo’ guests an’ ] made 


( 
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“T’se in town, Honey!”’ 


mo’ pancakes 


the genuine old-time Southern flavor—you can 


Preece wonderfully light and tender, with 


make them every morning with Aunt Jemima 


if you prefer, though powdered 
milk is already in it)—that’s 
your batter. It saves time, 
saves money. 


Your family will appreciate 
frequent Aunt Jemima break- 
fasts, andif guests come for over 
the Holidays there’s all the more 
reason for having these cakes 
that turn out right every time. 


Get Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour from your grocer. Also 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Pan- 
cake Flour. Both ready-mixed, 
both of the very highest quality. 


© 1922, by Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


And so easily! This flour and water 


(or milk 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

been knifed by mistake for Cynthia, had 
no sense init. I was sore with you because 
your man got away. It would have been a 
splendid start if there had been two of their 
bravos under the table dead when the 
lights went on. Thugs like that don’t 
shiver at thought of the police like your 
amateur offender, but it scares them per- 
fectly stiff when some mysterious Nemesis 
gets stalking in their midst, doing to them- 
selves what they’re out to do to others. It 
gets them rattled and panicky. Such peo- 
ple really haven’t any nerve, only jangled 
nerves. I know. I had every slinking 
Apache in Paris shaking in his boots when 
it was known that I’d killed Chu-Chu and 
circulated that I intended to clean up all 
members of that mob. This one man killed 
is worth something, but to have got the 
two would have been worth a lot. They’d 
have had a hard job to have got anybody 
else to carry on against us.” 

“Too bad you can’t scare them into 
bringing her back,’’ Shane said bitterly. 

“Perhaps I can if Jedburgh lets me alone. 
I shall tell him so, and also that the price 
of my effort is that he help me to stamp out 
first this murder ring, then the Don Quinto 
sort of thing.” — 

“Why not tell him everything?” Shane 
asked. 

Clamart shook his head. ‘“‘He’s not big 
enough a man for that. As I size him up 
he’s not a bad man, nor yet a good one. 
That’s one of the many differences between 
Jedburgh and old Baron Isadore de Rosen- 
thal. The baron’s got a heart in proportion 
to his bulk. Jedburgh is a cold-blooded 
swine. A pure precipitate of gain. Rosen- 
thal is keen but impulsive, Jedburgh cold 
and calculating.” He glanced at his watch. 
“Well, I’ll be getting up there. Where can 
I get in touch with you?”’ 

“I’m going down to Cynthia’s apart- 
ment. I’ll be here at twelve and four. But 
wait a minute! I managed to get those 
fellows’ mugs last night.” 

“T saw that you did, but that won’t 
help us much. The man will be smooth- 
shaven by now.” 

“T got him smooth-shaven. Focused on 
the upper part of his face, and undressed 
the lower.”’ 

He stepped to the clothes closet, took 
the menu card from the pocket of his dress 
coat and handed it to Clamart, who ex- 
amined closely the sketch. 

““That’s interesting. He’s a stranger to 
me, but Ling Foo might recognize him. 
Let’s have it.” 

He took the sketch and went out. Shane 
finished his coffee and eggs, dressed, and 
went down to see how Cynthia fared. It 
was about ten o’clock when he rang her 
bell, giving the button a touch peculiar to 
him. Cynthia herself let him in. Shane 
was surprised to find her so composed and 
apparently none the worse nervously for 
the experience of the night. She was alone, 
Mrs. Kennedy, her companion, being out. 

After exchanging a few words Shane 
asked, “‘Did you notice Sharon’s moving 
when the lights went out?”’ 

“Since I’ve thought it over,’’ Cynthia 
said, ‘‘it seems to me that she did move 
away.” 

“Well, that’s tremendously significant,” 
Shane said, ‘‘because the natural instinct 
of a girl startled and frightened would be 
to draw close. Why should she have wanted 
to stray off in the dark?” 

“T can’t imagine, but when that crash 
came and the sounds of a scuffle I threw 
out my arm toward her and she wasn’t 
there. I didn’t think about it until a good 
deal later.’’ 

“Tf she’d wanted protection,’ Shane 
said, ‘“‘you’d have expected her to turn to 
me or even to cling to you since you were 
next to her. Yet everything seems to 
show that she strayed off into the dark. 
Such an act is unnatural. And when a 
person does the opposite to what one would 
be expected to it’s most always for some 
reason.” 

“Couldn’t she have just rushed for the 
door? It was directly across the room from 
her, and open, and there must have been 
some glimmer of light in the vestibule shin- 
ing through from the street.” 

“‘Perhaps,’”’ Shane admitted. “‘Now look 
here, Cynthia. I want you to pack up and 
go home. This thing is too thick.” 

To his surprise she answered spiritedly, 
“T’ll do nothing of the sort. I’m not going 
to be run out.”’ 

“Now don’t look at it that way. Your 
further presence can only complicate things. 
Clamart and Léontine and I have got to 


ahs) 
Decembe 


give all our time and thought 
business. It’s going to make 
much more complicated if we’yi 
also to guard.” P 

This was unfortunately put. 
gave him a look that was cold an 
stinate. j 

“You needn’t. I’m not afraid, 
think that I shall be molested. 
lieve that anybody has any 
designs on me.” 

They argued it back and for 
Shane’s part vainly. Cynthia wa 
rate. She was doing a portrait o 
her most promising effort, a 
Spring Academy. She refused fig 
discontinue it. 

Shane felt vaguely that som 
come between them. He could 
what this might be, and w 
Cynthia suspected him of a sudden 
in Sharon. 

“T’ll write your father,” he thre 
ill-advisedly. 

Cynthia’s eyes flashed. ‘If yo 
T’ll never speak to you again!” 

““Why are you so cross with 

“T’m not. But I’m begin 
you a little better, and find that we h 
really much in common. You 
about town with quantities ¢ 
that I don’t think would app 
You are a dweller in two camp 
lished conventional society like mi) 
the Duanes’, and another one of} 
irregulars; curious and mysterious | 
social and legal outlaws.” S| 

“You wanted Bohemia your 
protested. 

“Not that sort. You entertain a 
of people, give parties to celeb : 

“‘ Are you meaning the princess?”} 
asked, beginning to see light. He ha} 
heard the princess say at table that} 
promised her something of the sort. 

‘‘She’s one of many. I don’t thin; 
very nice, for all her position.” 

“Lots of ’em don’t claim as m! 
that,” said Shane, ‘‘but I see wh 
mean.” He felt that they were (h 
ously near a quarrel, and rose. “It’s 
worth while to say that it falls with 
line of work, I suppose?” 

“That’s an old and much-ab 
for a promiscuous way of living. ]; 
thing to go to all sorts of people, a 
other to have them come to you.” » 

“How about Léontine?”’ S| 

Cynthia flushed angrily. She kne¢ 
of Léontine as an exiled Russian | 
woman who had rendered splend 
service. e | 

““Why do you speak of her so fam: 
I think it cheapens her. The Cr 
Petrovsky is a good sweet womar) 
body could help but feel the fines 
her. I am proud to call her my frien, 
I’m not at all so sure about yourr 
Mr. Clamart. There’s something rat) 


rible about him.” 
“He’s had a stormy past,” Shi 
mitted, ‘‘but he’s a good man.” f 
“He’s hard—like you. Hard ‘ 
scrutable.”’ | 
“You'll be downing me next.” 
“‘T don’t doubt your good intentil 
there’s a sort of barrier between ' 


can have happened her?” 
Shane told her what Jedb 
about his conviction that Sha 
followed from the Duanes’ a 
“He would not tell me why; | 
there was an effort being mad 
him to the backing of some gre 
cial enterprise that he disapp 
Poor Shane began to wonde 
would ever come when he could’ 
to all people without the guardit 
separate set of reservations for 
throwing in with Clamart was 
purely altruistic or patriotic. I 
stood that when the time came 
to have the exclusive handling 0 
press revelation of the business. 
mean a scoop the magnitude of 
staggered him. Not only the 
his part in the accomplish 
would place him at the ve 
journalistic fame and pave the 
most anything that he might 
None of this had any inte 
Clamart. He was a man ) 
in the dark, and when the wor 
remaining still invisible. Th 
like this, but they are few whos 
of power lies purely in the kni 
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« Drive-In Filling Station Plans 


Wayne Tank & Pump Company 


Branch Offices in Principal Citios—Salasmen Everywhere Fort Wayne. Indiana,U.S.A. 


IAS 


Building a filling station that pays 


For your benefit, the Wayne Tank & Pump Company f <\\TERED\ 
maintains a Department of Petroleum Engineering under . GASOLINE 
the management and direction of the man who helped to \ ol A 
design and build the first drive-in filling stations in the world. —" 

The personnel of this department consists of architects i 


and civil and mechanical engineers, all experts in designing 
filling stations to obtain maximum results from minimum 
expenditures. 


Thirty years of experience have taught us how to 
utilize space—how to serve the most customers in the least 
time—what equipment to use and where to place it. 


Wayne Service begins before the purchase of equip- 
ment and continues long afterwards. It is not necessary to 
buy Wayne Equipment to obtain this service. Ultimately, 
we hope you will, of course. 


Public appreciation of such service has done much to 
put Wayne in its present position as leader of its industry. 


Wayne Service is yours without obligation. It covers 
the handling, storage, measuring, filtration and conserva- 


SUMAN 


tion of petroleum products in shop, mine, mill and factory ood 

. > . 4 . | ame 

| as well as in garage and filling station. iz 
- Wayne Tank & Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. mm 


Canadian Tank & Pump Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, 


Division Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, 
1 Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Warehouses in: Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


1 An International Organization With Sales and Service Offices Everywhere 


REG. U.S. 
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Operated by compressed air. Equipped 
with two recording dials. A safe, economi- 
cal, reliable power or hand pump. Wayne 
quality, Wayne guarantee. 
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By EDGAR A, GUEST 


The lights are lit, the night has come, 
The burdens of the day laid down; 
The children’s voices gayly hum, 
Above the noises of the town; 
And this is what my home is for, 
A home I pray, that God will bless, 
\ To shelter until life is o’er, 
\ Our hours of peace and happiness. 


Written Especially for 
RS John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


The next 


stanza in this 


Edgar A. Guest Series 
will appear in an early 
issue of The Saturday 


Evening Post. 


4p 
“My Castle of 
Happiness” 


The great spur which drives man forward 
is his search for happiness. In its quest, 
nations have been born, liberty assured, 
deeds of valor performed, and many an 
unselfish service rendered. 


Every one who loves the home and all it 
stands for will appreciate the simple 
beauty of Edgar A. Guest’s poem, “My 
Castle of Happiness,” which he has written 
especially for us. 


This poem consists of twelve stanzas, the 
first of which appears above. It deals in a 
genuinely human way with the various 
aspects of happiness in the home. 


Write for the Book of Happiness 


A valuable book giving authoritative information 
on the selection of colors and color combina- 
tions, and for the first time explaining color re- 
action on human happiness. 


Tells what colors are conducive to comfort, rest- 
fulness, harmony, etc. Simplifies color selections 
for various rooms as never before! “The Book of 
Happiness” was written by Prof. A. J. Snow, 
Ph. D., of Northwestern University, a recognized 
authority on psychology. 


This book is free. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy at your request. Write Department 112. 


JohnnlucaséCo.,ine. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
Popular acclaim said nothing to Clamart. 
He avoided it and would always avoid it 
because of his past, and he was working to 
pay a debt to society. 

“‘Well, Cynthia,” said Shane presently, 
“T’m glad at least we’ve had this show- 
down. I understand better your reasons 
for telling me repeatedly that you would 
never marry me. They are quite suffi- 
cient. I am indiscriminate in my worldly 
relations, and I am hard. Both charges ad- 
mitted. But I don’t despair. I love you, 
and that may win out in the end.” 

“I’m afraid not, Shane. I can’t deny 
being tremendously attracted to you, espe- 
cially at certain times, in your softer, boy- 
ish moods. Then something happens to 
drive me back into my shell again, for I 
suppose that I might as well admit that 
I’ve got a shell. I’m in this sort of world 
just now, but never possibly could be of it. 
But it seems indispensable to my painting. 
That was weak tea until 1 came here.” 

“Tt might get even stronger if you mar- 
ried me.”’ 

“No. Something tells me that you’d 
absorb me. I suppose that one of two 
married people must absorb the other— 
unless they fight—and there’s no good in 
that.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Shane. “I hate 
compromises as much as you must, but I 
don’t think that individualities are bound 
to merge for the sake of perfect under- 
standing.” There are plenty of married 
friends.” 

“That doesn’t sound very satisfactory. 
It implies a reservation. I shouldn’t want 
to reserve anything from my husband. 
Let’s talk about something else. What 
steps are you,and the mysterious Clamart 
going to take about the rescue of Sharon?” 

“‘Tt’s up to her father first,’’ Shane said. 
“He sent for Clamart, who has gone to see 
him. I’ve an idea that Jedburgh considers 
it merely a matter of price, and that he’ll 
pay it and count on getting even after- 
wards. He was decent enough to exon- 
erate me from any blame. Seemed to 
think it was his fault for not having taken 
better care of her, put her on her guard.” 

They talked for nearly an hour, though 
with a certain constraint. Shane quite 
understood it. He knew that all Cynthia’s 
ideas, traditions, well-molded point of 
view, were opposed to the idea of lover or 
husband like himself, a man of the town, 
all of it, rubbing shoulders intimately with 
people whom she could no more think of 
knowing than she could of keeping a 
jaguar or boa constrictor as a household 
pet. She felt, and truly, that Shane would 
never be willing to abandon his wide and 
nondescript world. She knew that he 
loved it as an explorer loves the jungle, the 
frozen forests and the sea. It represented 
life to him, and without it, limited to her 
peaceful pastures, he would probably con- 
tract and warp. 

Nevertheless there was a dimness in her 
eyes and a tremor in her voice when he said 
good-by to her. She loved all that part of 
him that they had in common, and that was 
really a good deal. More than that, she 
loved him for his virile masculinity, which 
was of asort her nature really craved. She 
loved his sort of strength even while tell- 
ing herself that without tenderness, self- 
sacrifice, and the regardless discarding of 
all about it that she did not like, it was not 
for her. 

Shane, considerably sobered, decided to 
walk around to the Melting Pot and look 
over the ground again. He found a police- 
man at the door, but the man recognized 
him and made no objection to his entering. 
The affair had been reported in the morning 
papers, though briefly, owing to the fact 
that they were just going to press. Shane 
reserved his own account until hearing the 
result of Clamart’s interview with Jed- 
burgh. 

Then, just as he was going in, whom 
should he meet but Olivant coming out. 
This elegant and, as Shane was now forced 
to admit, useful parasite of wealth greeted 
him with the cheerful friendliness that 
should obtain between clubmates of the 
same exclusive circle and Manhattanites 
of the old socially prominent set. The two, 
though never intimate, had known each 
other from boyhood and had known all 
about each other. Shane was five years the 
senior and had always thought of Olivant 
as something of a sissy. Olivant had re- 
garded Shane as one of those clever chaps, 
and a mixer of rather dubious choosing in 
his associates. It would have pained 
Olivant to have been seen in many of the 
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places Shane frequented and wit}, 
his acquaintances, this less from) 
than because of his limited mean; ) 
been rich, or even comfortably in)p 
would not have cared. q 
“Hello, Emmet,” he drawl 
about five minutes you would 
the man I was looking. for.” 
“You turned down my ger 
night.” 
“Mr. Jedburgh did. I me 
cepted your offer. Quite a habi) 
or habitat, perhaps—that samew 
reservation. Spend most of | 
there.” a 
“Tt’s a pleasant country,” 
“and besides, one’s king th 
Clamart make out with th 
is your boss?” | 
_“Well—call it a draw. No 
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a price. P 
Olivant paused and looked ety 
Shane, who said: “I can | 
wants Jedburgh’s word of hon 
give any backing to the Don 4 
similar scheme.” |. 
“Why, yes,” said Olivant nai| 
why? That’s what gets past m 
“Because you’ve overlookedg 
Shane said. ‘“Clamart is ac 
honest man. You ought to rei 
when such a high-tension crook } 
experiences a renaissance he’s 4 
clear back to the other end of tl; 
turn saint or devotee or tirelée| 
worker. They don’t just resign.’ 
They were standing in the véj 
the cabaret. It appeared to be aij 
order from headquarters to ope 
for business, though everything 
as it had been the night before. | 
“Well, I don’t know much ab 
art,”’ said Olivant, “‘if you'll per 
say so. And since you know ( 
well, I’ll take your word for him 
same jolly old reservation.” 
“Thanks for nothing,” said 4 


admit the honors were with you 
morning.” 

“They still are,’’ murmured( 
“Come in here and I'll shay :3 
thing.” { 

He led the way to the table 
party had been sitting, then poir 
polished floor under the rim ofh 
where Sharon’s feet had rested.) 

“See those marks?” 

Shane looked down and saw an 
scratches and pitted impressio) 
parquet. | 

“Yes, but they must haye 4 
earlier in the day. Miss Jedbu 
hardly go out for dinner with nails 


dressed for the party she lookeil 
library, where I was sitting with 
to show us her gown. It wash 
dinner hour and she was in a huni, 
out to put her in the car. Theis 
those metal grating mats in @ 
vestibule. The heel of her slipper \t 
something and ripped off th| 
leather rim—this thing.” 

He reached in his pocket and 
Shane the thin strip of leather 
last on the heel of a slipper. 

‘She noticed it going down t) 
said Olivant. “I advised her tel 
different pair, saying that Mi 
wouldn’t thank her for leavif 
glyphics on her parquet. Buts 
already late and fussing about it 
that those slippers were mad 
that gown and that she’d be eat 
her heel clear of the floor. A 
this morning I thought of that, ? 
out and found this piece wedg! 
mat.” 

“Good detecting,’ Sha 
looked again at the floor. “ 
this?” 


not to the front door of the ¢ 
the rear one. 
They passed around a 
which was a swinging door wil! 
opening cut in it, to avoid collis 
back during rush hours. 
door the scratches were mo 
long fine grooves, in fact. 
(Continued on Page 8° 
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TO THE REGULAR RETAIL GROCER 
Who Owns and Operates His Own Store 


and who is not now reached by our salesmen: 
Send us your check for $59.85 before December 30, 1922, and 
you will receive, freight paid: 
1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 60 1-lb., Whole Bean 
$ 5 O92 1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 60 1-lb., Steel Cut 


{ Whole Bean 
1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 24 3-lb., ori StecleGut 


In territory west of Pittsburgh, address: Reid, Murdoch & Co., Clark 
Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill.; east of Pittsburgh, address as below. 


Every day in December, >») 
in thousands— yes, tens of 
thousands of homes, they 


start serving MONARCH 
COFFEE. They continue 
because there is none better 
obtainable and it costs less. 


‘ Monarch Coffee makes lasting friends wherever in- 
toduced. The demand grows steadily and surely because 
he quality is always the same. 

Progressive retailers everywhere endorse our mer- 
handising policy. We take the green coffee from the 
plantation and place it in the retailer’s store with no 
vaste or lost motion, and without one penny of un- 
\ecessary expense, for we are first-hand buyers, shippers, 
mporters, roasters, packers and wholesalers. TRADE 


£ SALESMEN WANTED 


We are placing additional salesmen in 
Atlantic Coast states. Men under 35 
preferred. We consider only applications 
made in person by men with retail gro- 
cery experience. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


882 Third Ave. (Bush Terminal) BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


Our Monarch Coffee is sold in 1- 
and 3-lb. triple-wrapped and 
triple-sealed, air-tight, sanitary 
containers, never in bulk. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

“‘Here’s where she discovered her mis- 
take and started to reverse,’’ Olivant said. 
“She appears to have been dragged along.” 
He passed through the door. 
point the linoleum doesn’t show much. 
I’d say she was rushed down these stairs 
and out the delivery alley that gives on the 
street. But by that time somebody out 
here must have struck a light, and besides, 
there’s a gas jet always burning at the foot 
of the stairs. I’ve learned that there was 
a sort of scullion down there to dump the 
scrapings into a swill pail in the court as 
fast as these were sent down to him. He 
must have seen her. I’ve found out where 
he lives. What if we pay him a call?” 

Shane’s opinion of this young man’s 
acumen was augmented. ‘By all means,” 
he said. 

Olivant led the way down the few steps, 
out through the untidy rear to the alley, 
and by this to the street. They turned 
westward, walking rapidly. 

“Thanks for your confidence, Olivant,”’ 
Shane said. 

“Not a bit, old chap. I know how you 
feel about this. Besides, a stalwart backer 
might not come amiss.” 

The quarter was an Italian one. Olivant 
glancing at the numbers as they hurried 
on said presently, ‘‘ You noticed, of course, 
that she seems to have walked unresist- 
ingly as far as the waiters’ entrance, then 
suddenly discovered that something was 
wrong. That would seem to show that in 
the dark she must have thought it was you 
leading her to safety or escape. But once 
at the stairs, whoever had her whisked her 
out. It must have been the man you 
fended off. He grabbed her before you got 
busy with the chair.” 

“‘Looks that way,’’ Shane admitted. 

A little farther on they came to the tene- 
ment Olivant was seeking. ‘Third story 
rear,’ he said, and led the way in and up 
the grimy stairs, then down the dim-lit 
corridor, redolent with the heavy odor of 
garlic, stale cabbage and steaming suds. 
Fetching up in front of a door Olivant 
rapped sharply with his stick. There was 
a moment’s silence, then a muffled voice 
answered something that Olivant chose to 
interpret as permission to enter. The door 
was locked. He rapped again and there 
came the sound of scuffling feet, a sliding 
bolt, and the door was opened six inches 
to reveal a swarthy face and a shock of 
black tousled hair. 

“Are you Tony, who works at the Melt- 
ing Pot?” Olivant asked. 

The man nodded. 

““We want to talk to you,” said Olivant, 
and pushed in past him, followed by Shane. 

The room was about such as might have 
been expected from its tenant. Olivant 
turned to the man, who looked sullen and 
a little scared. 

‘Shut the door,” he said. “Now, Tony, 
we want to know all about the young lady 
that was rushed out of the back door just 
after the lights went out.” 

“T dunno nothin’ of 

“Yes, you do. Think again.” Olivant 
drew out his pocketbook and took from the 
sheaf of crisp bills inside a hundred-dollar 
note. “‘Do yousee this, Tony? It’s a hun- 
dred, and it’s yours if what you tell us 
leads us to the young lady. Here are four 
more just like it. Five hundred dollars, 
Tony; and easy money. You could start 
a shop of your own with that.’ 

Tony looked from one to the other of 
the two men. His face was not a stupid one. 
No doubt he was quick to see that these 
two were not police or private detectives, 
but of the city’s cream. His decision was 
quickly taken. 

“IT tella you what I know, sir. When the 
lights go out a man and a young lady come 
down past me. She seem strugglin’. He 
slip me ten and say shut up. They go out 
in the court and she holla. I think she 
scared the place pinched. We get raided 
twice already. I look out and see another 
man come up and twist a black scarf round 
her face. I don’t like it and say, ‘Whata 
you doin’?’ Then somebody call me and 
I go back inside.”’ 

Olivant handed him the bill. Tony took 
it, looking dazed. 

“Did you ever see either of these men 
before, Tony?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Would you know them if you saw them 
again?” 

Tony looked uncertain. ‘‘Mebbe. The 
first man gotta beard. I tink de other 
fella gotta black overcoat and black soft 
hat. I see his face just a minute.” 
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“How could you see it in the dark?” 
Olivant asked. 

“Tt ain’t so dark. Some light comin’ 
from back windows in the house behind.” 

“Let me see the ten-dollar bill he gave 
you,”’ Olivant said. 

Tony took it from his pocket. Olivant 
glanced at it, then gave Tony a bill of 
similar denomination in exchange. 

‘All right, my lad,” he said. ‘“‘You’ve 
earned your hundred. If this leads us to 
the girl you win five hundred. Keep your 
mouth shut.” 

“You bet,’’ Tony answered. 

Olivant looked at Shane. 
you want to ask him?”’ : 

“How about that alley? Is it the only 
way out?” 

“No,” said Olivant. ‘You could go 
through the basement of the house in the 
rear and get to the other street. I investi- 
gated that. The rear basement door was 
not locked. There’s an Italian clothing 
shop in the front, but that’s on the street 
floor. The basement steps lead up under 
it. I don’t think it matters much, though, 
how they got her out.” 

It did to Shane, but he said nothing. He 
reflected that if Sharon had been rushed 
out through the alley beside the entrance 
to the cabaret her abductors must have 
been seen by the Jedburghs’ chauffeur, 
and he was fairly sure that the second man 
was Leffy. But then, he had thought it 
probable from the first that Leffy had 
played an active part in the abduction. 

He seated himself at the table, drew out 
his sketchbook, and from memory drew a 
portrait of Leffy, Olivant watching curi- 
ously. Shane showed the sketch to Tony. 

“Have you ever seen a man that looked 
like that?’’ he asked, and caught Tony’s 
quick unmistakable glance of recognition. 

“That’s him!’ he said eagerly. ‘‘The 
guy that came around the corner and 
helped hold the lady.”’ 

Olivant looked astonished. Shane, glanc- 
ing at his face, saw that astonishment was 
not the only emotion it betrayed. 

“That fellow was lounging by the en- 
trance when we went in,’”’ Shane explained. 
“‘T caught a glimpse of him and thought it 
possible he might be a tipper-off for the 
joint.” 

“By Jove,” said Olivant easily, ‘‘what a 
thundering visual memory you’ve got.”’ 

“Tt’s no secret,” Shane said. “The 
means by which I earn my daily bread.” 

“That’s so. Some gift! Well, it ought 
to help a lot. Let’s go. Mum/’s the word, 
Tony. No talking about this visit.” 

The dazed garbage wrangler nodded. 

They went out, and in the street Olivant 
said, ‘‘ Well, that’s that. Why don’t you draw 
another sketch of the bearded man?” 

“T shall. But that’s going to be harder. 
But this seems to smash your demonstra- 
tion at Jedburgh’s, Olivant.” 

“Not entirely. That was merely to show 
that Clamart might have drawn her away 
and passed her on to somebody else. She 
would have needed a reassuring word in a 
voice she knew to have started her on her 
way. But I’ve got an opposite slant on it 
now. I believe that Clamart is just as 
blameless about Sharon’s kidnaping as you 
are yourself. More so, in fact, because I’m 
sure that if he’d had the slightest inkling 
that you were going to take her and the 
princess there he’d have told you not to do 
so under any circumstances.” 

“Now you're coming out of your fog,” 
Shane said. “‘Even supposing that Clamart 
was fanatical enough about his dope- 
smashing crusade to kidnap Jedburgh’s 
daughter for the sake of keeping Jedburgh 
out of Don Quinto’s crowd, how could he 
possibly have managed it? One of thosemen 
was sitting there when we went in, and the 
other must have come in just behind us.” 

Olivant raised his eyebrows. ‘“‘ You make 
it rather difficult for me, Emmet, by hold- 
ing back so much, because you are, you 
know. I have to tackle it by algebra, so to 
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speak, instead of by arithmetic. It’s a ter- 
rible strain on a feeble mentality like 
mine.”’ 

“You should worry about that feeble 
mentality,’’ Shane said dryly. 

“Well,” said Olivant, ‘to unburden it 
a little, here’s what I think: That first 
bearded man had tracked Léontine there 
because he knew that she was helping 
Clamart and thought, perhaps, that she 
was his belle amie or something, and figured 
that if he could grab and get away with her 
it would put an awful crimp in Frank the 
Clam. The second Johnny that followed 
you in had been, as Mr. Jedburgh opines, 
on Sharon’s track. They were working up 
their separate ends for the same beautiful 
cause. Then when their respective sleuth- 
ings holed in at the same joint they may 
have had an argument about it and de- 
cided that Sharon was the more valuable 
game and decided to concentrate on get- 
ting her.”’ : 

“At last,’’ said Shane, ‘‘our minds are 
beginning to go along together.” 

“Tt would help an awful lot in their 
traveling side by side on that same path 
and getting to its ultimate objective if 
you'd stop holding out on me. It’s not 
quite fair, old chap. You’ve got a lot 
more than I have. I believe you to be 
terribly distressed and asking nothing more 
than to get at the truth of the business. 
But I still think you’re holding out on me.”’ 

“In what respect?” 

“Well, that sketch you just made. It’s 
pretty hard for me to believe that even as 
keen an observer and as good a portraitist 
as yourself could have lamped this Apache 
as you went into the cabaret, then made a 
sketch of him that even this Italian swill 
shifter would immediately recognize. And 
he did recognize him. I was watching his 
face. Would you be willing to give me 
your word that you’d never to your knowl- 
edge laid eyes on him before?”’ 4 

“No,” said Shane. ‘I think he’s a dope 
peddler that hangs out around Mott 
Street.’’ 

“Quite so. And you and Clamart, I 
understand, are interested in cleaning up 
dope peddlers.” 

Shane felt a squirm of exasperation. 
Here was Olivant proving himself every 
moment more and more astute, frankly 
believing in Shane himself, but still dis- 
trustful of Clamart. And here-was Shane 
who had been working with Clamart, now 
benefiting by Olivant’s assistance, working 
with him, yet obliged to hold back most 
important features of the case because of 
Olivant’s association with Jedburgh. It 
seemed an almost hopeless tangle if they 
were going to get anywhere, and the worst 
feature of it was that Olivant really trusted 
Shane, while Shane could not return the 
compliment. 

The same idea appeared to strike the 
younger man. ‘‘Seems a pity we two can’t 
ae our cards on the table, Emmet,’ he 
said. 

“T’d do so gladly, Olivant, if I believed 
in Jedburgh and knew that you and he be- 
lieved in Clamart.”’ 

“What have you got against Jedburgh?”’ 

“His relations with Don Quinto. What 
I believe is that this Mexican has thrown 
in with a filthy bunch that has kidnaped 
Sharon to force Jedburgh’s support.” 

“Why Don Quinto?” 

“Oh, come! You know as well as I do 
that he’s hatching a big scheme to flood 
this country with drugs.” 

“Well,” said Olivant, “I wasn’t sure 
that you knew it till this minute.” 

“Tl tell you more,” said Shane. ‘‘Don 
Quinto knows that Clamart and I are out 
to block his game. So do others associated 
with him. Those two men were not there 
to kidnap anybody. They were there to 
get Clamart and me. They’ve tried twice 
already.” 

Olivant smote his hands softly together. 
“Now at last we’re getting somewhere! 
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That puts a different face , 
didn’t you tell Jedburgh and m 
last night?” “y 
“Didn’t think it worth wl 
think he’d believe me.” 
“He does, though,” said Oliy 
‘You say they’ve tried to 
ready?” ‘ 
“Tf you'll come to my apa 
me,” Shane said, “I'll show y 
book like this that stopped | 
bullet not very long ago.” — 
“Really? I'll take your wi 
But the question now is, Wh; 
do next? I’m not worrying st 
lot about Sharon, but I’ll tell 
I’m terribly afraid of what Je 
do. They won’t give her up y, 
sort of compromising pledge fr 
I really don’t know what hi 
do about it. I'll tell you fra 
tempted, but my opposition 
scale. This might turn it back 
bound to Jedburgh not only by 
but gratitude. He got me ou 
mess.” , 
“T know about that,” said 
“Well; you can understand 
I feel. But I’ve never really 
sound Jedburgh very deeply. 
rapacious as a crocodile and j 
cold-blooded. I don’t honestl; 
to be capable of much affecti 
that lovely daughter of his. TI 
her highly as a possession. H 
her. She represents his one h 
sort of social recognition, ar 
that, too, if only for its bu; 
Yes, I’m very much afraid th 
turn up something quick Jed 
apt to come across. I wollle 
get anything out of Don Qui: 
“‘T don’t believe so,” Shar 
“He'd never dare admit any | 
this-gi # : | 
“Well, is there anything « 
suggest?” c 
“Not at this moment. Per: 
later.” 
They paused at the corner | 
Olivant appeared to have s 
which he wished to rid his mil 
“See here, Emmet,’ he sai 
you a large chunk of informa) 
promise not to use it except) 
immediate release?” 
“Yes,”’ Shane answered ur 
“That’s the only important ¢/ 
got just now. All this other | 
and thugs and thirgs—can ; 
once I find Miss Jedburgh.” 
“Well, then, Don Quinto h 
moment about a million doll 
opium safely hid away and ar 
bution.” = | 
“How do you know?” 
{ 


“He told me so. Offered 
me as soon as I could get Mr... 
“Then why don’t you play 
edge against Sharon’s release 
“Well, for one thing, it 
enough. Don Quinto seems || 
no more than a drop in the {kt 
besides, I don’t know wher 
stuff is.” > 
“Can’t you find out?” 
“Too late now. They’vei 
coercion. Don Quinto offered @ 
sand if I could persuade Mr) 
back his play.” * Y 
“T heard that—when I vs 
him,”’ Shane said. “By gor! 
take back anything uncom! 
ever thought about you!” . 
“Thanks old man. Same} 
“You haven’t any idea wl! 
“Not the slightest. But iy 


ters.”’ He signaled a tax 
about my pantomime. I 
right, except in the matt 
the minor detail that I wai 

of the wrong man.” 
“What about Clamar 
Shane asked. 
The taxi had drawn 
Olivant paused with his I 
of the door. P 
“Well, if you had do 
did it would have saved 1 
Sort of a tiger man, Cla 
into the cab. ‘So long 
And this pleasant-s 
who had always, un 

Shane’s general idea of 
away. & 
(TO BE CONTINUE 
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ROM the very outset of 
motor haulage Firestone 
championed the policy 
of building a full line 
of truck tires. 
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Clearly recognizing that no 
single type of tire could give the 
utmost economy under all con- 
ditions, Firestone engineers 
studied the many phases of trans- 
portation development and antici- 
pated the needs of the future. 


Resources in men, materials 
and equipment, seasoned experi- 
ence, a notable record in exhaus- 
tive research and in the creation 
of new types of truck tires, gave 
Firestone a continuing leadership 
that became more marked, year 


MOST MILES 


by year. Truck operators, fleet 
owners—the industry at large— 
came to accept the recommenda- 
tions of Firestone engineers as 
authoritative. 


The increasing importance of 
motor trucks in our commercial 
program puts a greater responsi- 
bility on Firestone today than 
ever before. But, as in the past, 
Firestone responds to this need, 
with tires that assure the maxi- 
mum economy and dependability. 


Over eight hundred Firestone 
Service Dealers carry the full line 
of Firestone Truck Tires. They are 
ready to advise you as to which 
type you should adopt—and to 
give you expert service at all times. 
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OR a new realization of VALUE,— 
for new contentment of body and 
mind,—for a joyous reviving of blood 


long sullenly stagnant,—for encourage- 
ment of an easy, swing-along step that 
will keep you ahead of the crowd,— 
visit the “Ground Gripper”? Shop in 
your city and buy a pair of these fa- 
mous ORIGINAL Flexible-Arch 
Health Shoes. Avoid inferior imita- 
tions! 


Write us at once for our new Book, 
*‘What You Should Know about 
Your Feet.’’ IT’S FREE! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 
141 Brookline St. 


‘ROUND 
RIPPER 
WALKING SHOES 


Imitated but Never Duplicated 
For Men, Women and Children 


old plantation ae 


Send for free recipe book of 
Southern dishes. Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. f 


OWN A BAROMETER 
Sand Foretellithe Weather 
»  ‘Thisreliable Barometer enables you to 
predictaccurately any change in weather 
8 to 24 hours inadvance. Scientifically 
constructed, attractive in appearance. 
Finished in Mahogany, Oak,or 
Flemish; enamel dial, heavy bevel 
glass front. Size 5% inches. 
Ideal Xmas Gift 


7 Makesa highly prized and lasting gift. 


— Educational, useful and inter- $ 00 
esting. Indispensable to motor- podiad 


Agents Wanted. ists. Should be in every home. 
Fully guaranteed ; postpaid to any address on receiptof 


DAVID WHITE, Dept.S, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| conquered and expunged his acts. 
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THE MAGNETIC WEST 


raised a storm of jealousy. Eliza Snow 
wrote poetry; Zina Huntington was use- 
ful as governess for the sixty-four chil- 
dren. She had come to Salt Lake City 
with her husband, Doctor Jacobs; but he 
went to England as a missionary, and, on 
his return, continued west to California. 
Mrs. Augusta Cobb came from Boston and 
a Mrs. Smith wanted to be sealed to him 
for eternity; but he concluded that her 
demand was excessive and, sealing her to 
Joseph Smith for space, he married her for 
time only. Clara Chase went mad; and 
Amelia Folsom, forty-four years younger 
than her husband, had a private box at the 
Mormon theater, a carriage, silks, a piano 
and an elegant parlor. 

The Church, a sensible and vigorous sup- 
porter of dancing, was also a patron of the 
stage; and ballets and plays, with cele- 
brated stars imported from Europe and 
the United States, were given by its mem- 
bers. Brigham Young’s walled square con- 
tained the tithing house, the offices and 
storehouses of the Church, two substantial 
buildings that held his offices and wives, a 
school for his children, barns, shed, flour 
mill, gardens and fragrant orchard. When 
he traveled—through the sombre loneli- 
ness of the Great Basin—it was in an ap- 
propriate state, with a train of carriages 
and horse, his barber, and one carefully 
dressed wife. There was nothing, except 
obligations self-imposed or those of his 
God, to which he bowed, none commanded 
him nor might demand any justification 
of his course. His reign, his authority, was 
absolute: when it suited his need he cut 
men—men and women— off from the earth, 
singly or in company; the right of property 
he knew as utterly as had Louis XIV; 
Peter the Czar was less actually the head 
of his people. Brigham Young, in his land 
of Deseret, was, as a detail, more powerful 
than the United States: he defied the Gov- 
ernment, met it with soldiers, dominated 
the action of its courts and appointed repre- 
sentatives. 


The Great Migration 


It was inevitable that an enormous 
amount of scandal, of lies, should aceumu- 
late about him; he was, in the main, op- 
posed to the movement, the monotonous 
changes, of time; and time, after his death, 
The 
Edmunds Law, of 1882, reaffirming the 
antipolygamy Morrill Bill of 1862, brought 
about the end of plural weddings; and in 
1890 President Woodruff, but not as a rev- 
elation, advised the saints to refrain from 
contracting any illegal marriages. But it 
was Brigham Young the man, and not 
rituals and customs, that interested me. 
He joined the Mormon Church in 1832, 
became an elder, and at once, it was re- 
corded of him, spoke in pure Adamic. On 
the death of the Smiths, Joseph and Hyrum, 
as the heads of the governing twelve, he 


| was elected to supreme power. His qualities 


| were curiously uneven, but they were all 
| vivid, passionate with life; and his native 


shrewdness often had a measure of genius: 
in the madness of the California gold rush 


| he rigidly stamped out any movement to 


emigrate among his followers. Instead, 
they transported and fed and fitted out the 


| floods of prospectors, laying the founda- 
tion of a later prosperity. However, it was 


as the head, the indomitable support, of 
the Mormon western emigration, and the 
builder of Salt Lake City, that Brigham 
Young became a part of the heroic annals 
of the United States. He was, in a century 
hardly gone, the image and breath of a 
patriarch of the Old Testament, he was 
Mosaic; and it was his peculiar misfor- 
tune—or was it a magnificent chance?—to 
be a Moses when the laws and privileges 
of that prophet were but states of old re- 
port. 


The Mormon migration had not been 
from choice, they had not voluntarily left 
an ungodly world for the pure but sterile 
desert. No, the truth was that, until they 
settled beside the Great Salt Lake, they had 
been driven from place to place, from state 
to state. This, they proclaimed, was the 
result of religious persecution; and the 
murder, at Carthage, of the Smiths, gave 


| them that claim to martyrdom inseparable 


from beginning religions. The Latter-Day 
Saints laid their unpopularity to persecu- 
tion; but the various regions, the people, 


(Continued from Page 23) 


that knew them for various but short 
periods, denying this, asserted that there 
were civic and political and social reasons 
for the forced removals. The Republicans, 
it seemed, would welcome the Church 
cordially, and vote it against the Demo- 
crats; and, in turn, the Democrats, gen- 
erally speaking, would greet it as a barrier 
opposed to inordinate Republican ambi- 
tions; but in the end both national parties 
invariably united against the saints. 

They were established first, successfully, 
in Ohio, at Kirtland, where converts mul- 
tiplied rapidly. It was there that the gift 
of tongues was bestowed, and a temple 
raised that cost forty thousand dollars. A 
half, almost, of this sum remained in debt, 
and the consequent financial difficulty un- 
questionably helped in moving the Church 
into Missouri. They settled in that’ prom- 
ised land at Independence, then a village of 
log houses, and began the foundation of the 
true city of Zion. The Mormons arrived 
there in such numbers, their predictions 
about an empire of Zion, dispossessing the 
wicked, reaching to the Pacific Ocean, were 
so confident, that the non-Mormons be- 
came uneasy and persuaded the Latter-Day 
Saints to cross the Missouri River into 
Clay County. From there they were as- 
sisted on to Caldwell, a newly formed 
county, where they hopefully established 
the city of Far West, and a supplementary 
revelation commanded the founding of a 
town, called Adam-ondi-Ahman, on the 
Grand River. From those counties, in- 
duced by state soldiery, they found them- 
selves in Illinois, where, buying the town 
site of Commerce, they built Nauvoo, with 
the announcement that the name was He- 
brew and meant a beautiful place., At 
Nauvoo polygamy was instituted, Joseph 
Smith proposed as President of the United 
States and soon after killed, and Brigham 
Young elevated to the First Presidency of 
the Mormon Church. 

They left Nauvoo under more resound- 
ing circumstances and changes than ever 
before, and what began as a battle for all 
their privileges speedily ended in a rout, a 
tragic flight into a land of unknown deserts. 
The Mississippi was crossed in flat boats 
and, in the snow, over ice, they moved to 
successive Camps of Israel on a way to 
Council Bluffs on the Missouri; and their 
camp there, near where Omaha followed, 
was called Winter Quarters. During that 
exodus they took on the hardiness of 
pioneers: cloth was made from the wool 
sheared, dyed, spun and woven through 
the march; milk was churned in jolting 
wagons; and, in the face of hardship, of 
weariness and ague and bitter want, in the 
clear evenings of the halts, dances, Copen- 
hagen jigs and reels were held. They had 
no money, practically—the column worked 
its way across the land rail-splitting, dig- 
ging cellars, threshing, plowing and clearing 
fields. They made boats and bridges for 
the passage of April freshets, dragged their 
wagons by hand through deep mud flats, 
and established a permanent station at 
Garden Grove. 


The Conquest of the Desert 


On the Missouri a malignant malaria, 
the breath of the black bottom land of the 
river, killed over six hundred Mormons; 
and again they took up their journey 
toward the ultimate Stakes of Zion. Now 
they were addressed to the actual wilder- 
ness, and the Pioneer Band, a hundred and 
forty-three men with three women and 
seventy-three wagons, proceeded in mili- 
tary formation. At Grand Island they saw 
buffalo; in May Indians set fire to the 
prairie, but a fortunate shift of wind saved 
them; in June they reached Fort Laramie, 


five hundred and twenty-two miles from’ 


Winter Quarters and five hundred and nine 
from the Great Salt Lake. Brigham Young 
crossed the swollen Platte River in a 
leather skiff—the Old Mormon Road, dif- 
ferent from the Oregon Trail, lay on the 
north bank—the rest followed after ferry- 
ing over a profitable train of emigrants; 
and beyond the Sweetwater they camped 
near Devil’s Gate. After this, facing the 
South Pass, weak from mountain fever and 
without bread, the company was so de- 
layed that a detachment was sent on with 
wagons into Salt Lake Valley. 

They descended between the sandstone 
walls of Red Fork and discovered a moun- 
tain trail so rough that it had to be digged 


clear; they fought a way # 
willow tangles of a creek bed; 
Pratt, leaving his horse for a spy 
saw before him a great level p; 
valley and the water of Salt L 
in the sunlight. The following. 
they were all established along 
and the day after, with prayer. 
that broke the plows before it wa 
a crop was planted. _ 
. That, and not the legends of 
quets of fresh or wilted wives, of 
derous revenges, was the signifi 
importance, of the Church of | 
Saints. They irrigated the d 
brought up their mint and tulips 
thorn trees and grains; but, 1 
that, the desert, the mountains, 
new life and grim vigor into then) 
for me, then anyhow, fine in ac 
ment and spirit, totally differen; 
group gathered about the ery 
and predictions of Joseph 
Palmyra. With four hundred ; 
nine sovereigns brought in tith) 
England the first great Mormon ¢ 
to Utah was launched; there } 
fifteen hundred people, with} 
Young’s brother at their head; a| 
Missouri early in July they arri 
out serious trouble, in the valley 
of September. There, howeve1 
waited for them. There was little; 
no roads, none was experienc 
making of adobe brick, and the 
rains dissolved their houses, the 
failure and there was no winter: 
for the few cows that had su 
migration; by spring a scant par 
had been substituted for coffee, az 
molasses—but not yet sugar—ys 
from beets, and there was only 
unbolted flour. 


| 


Early Missions 


In 1855 the crops were again i 
and the emigrants to the city ¢/ 
five companies, were forced to} 
country frugally with handear} 
were starved, fell from sheer wearé 
were buried with their carts irs 
snow, and in the mornings the bce 
frozen dead were taken from thée 
small number left at Devil’s Gz 
pieces of hide wrapped aboutil 
wheels and a buffalo skin that/a 
used as a mat. This was, withouy 
the fault of a stubborn bigotry ii 
mon leaders; but those 4 | 
maimed and crippled in flesh, } 
pered to a hard determination o}f 


i 


Before the Mormons had mari 
ward a very different religiousd 
ment, a Methodist mission, hac 
into the Oregon country. But J 
undertaking—attaching himself, | 
and a lay teacher to a p i 
from St. Louis by Nathaniel Wye 
out resemblance to the columns! 
Day Saints, accomplished the m 
it contributed to the addition of 
tory to the United States and br a 
mental hardihood in men. The le 
Society had spread as the result 
version of a negro and his e 
forts among the Wyandot Ind! 
when a further cry came from)! 
Percés and Flatheads of the No® 
was natural that the society shol@ 
diately respond. Lee’s small ef 
1833 was joined, four years lati 
additional groups, and, in the VW 
Valley, the mission grew and fh 
planted fields. : 

It had been Lee’s inten 
hundred miles farther inla 
heads, but the difficulties of 
tion, the problem of supplies 
vice of Doctor McLoughli 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
couver, together with a pr 
convenient Indians by the Wi 
kept him there. His first se 
Rocky Mountains, at Fort 
followed by horse racing; 
service on the Pacific Coas' 
adults of the Hudson’s Bay 
teen half-breed children. 

The mission houses were 
Prairie, where the trappers’ 
in a species of faithful in 
Indian wives; and Jason 
labors immediately with thi 

(Continued on Pas 


ntinued from Page 90) 
in blood to a trapper, and _a love 
own matrimonial affair the 
ermined, sending out a Miss 
at desirable end. A very sat- 
noral tone was being secured, 
arrival of the Jesuit missionary 
lanchet and Modeste Demere, 
red, for. etd one concerned, the 


ial Pee once told the Indians that 
jonies and prayers of the Meth- 
-e without avail, the girls that their 
\ effected no escape from a state 


nerican Board of Foreign Missions 
by the extent and opportuni- 
> Northwest field, sent to the Ore- 
sbyterian, Marcus Whitman, and 
rend Mr. Spaulding; the former 
d himself near Fort Walla Walla, 
basin of the Columbia, and 
Vaing settled ninety miles farther 
Tapwai among the Nez-Percés. 
mney from Pittsburgh was, vir- 
1 exploration: their wives were 
vhite women to cross the Rocky 
‘s—six years before Frémont 
» South Pass celebrated; and 
forced a wagon to carry Mrs. 
to Fort Boise, though none be- 
ueeeeded in passing Fort Hall. 


ans Killed by Kindness 


aitmans, accused by the Cayuse 
) spreading a fatal measles among 
‘ether with twelve others, were 
But, at the Methodist mission, 
‘Indians who died, constitution- 
enable to the benefits of civil- 
While the Catholic fathers were 
‘> allow the Indians to remain 
ily in their native state, the Meth- 
‘oped them more quickly in the 
}of salvation: they discouraged a 
ating, persuading them to live in 
tl Bigvate the land. Such plant- 
Wi illamette Valley, Jason Lee had 
vy productive; the missionaries 
fiecessfully agricultural; and, as 
i/s vanished—the children kept. as 
4 he Church, in houses, almost in- 
yied of consumption or diphthe- 
iy short period, the mission was 
! 


(and a different crop than had 
ided bound its accomplishment 
a 


‘Hauxhurst, convicted of sinful- 
j2 earnest prayers of Indian chil- 


Jjey Convention of 1843, called in 
‘establish a provisional American 
't, had secured a successful divi- 
jes when all hope had vanished 
antagonism of French and Brit- 
s. He safely performed the ardu- 
y to Washington and, in the 
x(ated his purpose. At the capital 
at the Coleman House, then the 
101; he met President Polk, who 
i masa relative, and was induced 
ress suit. However, after these 
7 successes, Meek relapsed from 
Treceived from Congress seventy- 
n(:d and fifty dollars to be divided 
n|e payment of his and a compan- 
X}ises and needy Indians. The 
i, a Squire Ebberts, who was 
tceturn alone to Oregon, had to 
is ay back; it took him eighteen 
» 2 journey cost him five hundred 
41,in common with the Indians, 
10 _ at all of the sum entrusted to 


; Oe of the continent, and 
unting and peltries, of frontier 

1 m’s Bay Company and 
ench influences—so colored 
d striven to color and con- 
y to broad peaceful acres of 
‘pastures, the steers, of the 
ttle Company. Jason Lee, 
m land sixty miles from the 
ver; Rev. Samuel Parker 
> mission in the Walla Walla 
he Clearwater; the missions 
and Spokane Prairie; Elka- 
it the Tsimakane and the 
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the stations at The Dalles and Fort Nis- 
qually on Puget Sound, brought—even 
more than Protestant religions—the tide of 
American occupation from the East. 

They, the missionaries, were men, and 
women, of an enduring fiber and, specially, 
a saving good sense. Coming, more for- 
tunate than the Mormons, to soil that 
needed only the touch of cultivation, they 
were faithful in their obligations and in 
their industry. They had not escaped from 
a land of inimical gentiles, but carried the 
traditions of their country with them, and 
fought for a national existence, an implied 
statehood, when the Calhoun Party, in the 
interest of an issue that had no validity 
whatever in the Oregon, was dangerously 
moving against any recognition of the 
Northwest. Their influence, like those pre- 
ceding it, departed; in the time that fol- 
lowed—except for a beginning prohibition 
act and the absence of slavery—hardly a 
trace of it remained; the early camp meet- 
ings, the revival hymns in forest clearings, 
gave way to the strident band saws of lum- 
ber mills. 


The era, the hopes of missionaries drew, 
practically, to a close in 1844, when—the 
year before—the Methodists had with- 
drawn Jason Lee from French Prairie and 
the Presbyterian Board gave up all their 
posts but that at The Dalles. The Eastern 
need grew less tyrannical to rear temples 
where the prowling cannibal lurked hung 
round with human bones. The Oregon 
Dragoons, launched from Peoria by Lee’s 
eloquence, with their flag bearing the phrase 
Oregon or the Grave, were absolved by one 
or the other; the international aspect of 
the Columbia country shut out all else. 

The British Northwest Company had 
first built a trading fort on the Tacouche 
Tesse; then it came in violent contact with 
the territorial claims of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; a small but sanguine warfare 
followed; and, in 1821, the companies con- 
solidated, and Doctor McLoughlin arrived 
at Fort George three years later. He built 
Fort Vancouver, first on a high ground and 
then on the bottom land of the Columbia, 
and, over the surrounding prairie, he grew 
fields of wheat and fields of barley, vege- 
tables, corn and orchards; there were pas- 
tures and dairy houses, the cottages of 
shepherds and herdsmen,a grist m*!! and 
a saw mill. 


The Oregon Trail 


The claims of national right to this hung, 
to a great extent, on whether Astoria had 
been purchased or forcibly occupied by the 
Northwest Company; Russia had moved 
north of fifty-four degrees and forty min- 
utes;. and a long, smoldering contention, 
successively discarded treaty proposals be- 
tween England and the United States, was 
settled only, on the base of the forty-ninth 
parallel, in 1846. 

During that period the Oregon question 
was sharply agitated in the Eastern States; 
Marcus Whitman’s winter ride east was 
made famous; Hall Kelly’s pamphlets, 
upholding a plan of moving whole villages 
with their pastors northwest, were widely 
distributed. W. A. Slacum’s report on the 
Oregon, in 18387, trusted that Puget Sound 
would not be surrendered; and Senator 
Linn’s bill of 738, for an occupation of the 
Columbia, brought the nation to a sense of 
responsibility for that growing American 
settlement. 

With no patience for controversial pol- 
ities a rapidly increasing body of people 
were pouring into the Northwest: the Ore- 
gon Provisional Emigration Society hoped 
to raise the Western Indians to equality 
with white society; entire districts got the 
Oregon fever and removed complete; and 
the train that left Independence in 1843 
had a hundred and twenty wagons, nearly 
a thousand persons and over five thousand 
animals. The migration two years later— 
a hundred and fifty of those wagons fol- 
lowed with great disaster the Malheur 
River—took three thousand people over the 
Oregon Trail and increased the population 
there, principally in the Valley of the Wil- 
lamette, to six thousand. Steadily, but 
equably, contested by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, representing England, American 
settlers began moving north still, to the 
Cowlitz River, Puget Sound and around 
Olympia. 

The problems of government, of protec- 


tion against the Indians, which needed an | 


immediate independent solving—Calhoun, 
in the Senate, was then wrecking the 
Douglas Bill for a territorial government of 
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Here Are 
Dinner-Size Sardines 


—a new food 


better than you've known before 


joe you do not know this food. 
If you don’t, you have missed a de- 
licious dinner dish which you will serve 
often once you know it. 

For these double-size sardines are fa- 
vorites in many sections, especially in 
foreign lands, where we have sold great 
quantities. 

And now our production facilities en- 
able us to supply both our foreign cus- 
tomers and the rapidly growing demand 
in this country as well. 


Appetizing Food-Sardines 
Dinner-Size 


HIS new food, new to you who have 
not tried it, is known as Booth’s 
“Food-Sardines,”’ Dinner-Size. 

Booth’s are genuine sardines, but 
not the small, imported kind, packed 
in oil. 

These are delicious double-size sardines, 
packed in appetizing sauces. 

Tasty and nourishing, they provide the 
main dish of a delightful dinner—not 
just a tidbit or appetizer. For Booth’s 

* Sardines are rich in protein and provide 
more than 900 calories of energizing nu- 
triment to the pound. 

And, if you choose, you can serve this 
food to four people in many delicious 
ways for as little as a quarter. 

-Try Booth’s ‘‘Food-Sardines”’ this 
week. Know what you have been 
missing. 

Serve them ready prepared as they 
come from the tin; broiled on toast; 
in salad; fried in bread crumbs for 
breakfast; and in dozens of other ap- 
petizing ways. They are very con- 


"Food- 


I. E, Booru Co. 
Packers of High Grade Foods 
110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Insist on having Booth’s 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 


venient, too, for quick, easy luncheons, 
busy- day dinners and late-at- night 
lunches. 

Once you try them you'll need no 
further urging. 


Three Sauces 
Try Them All 


OOTH’S “Food-Sardines” are packed 

in three delicious sauces, tomato, 

mustard and spiced (vinegar and spices) — 

so they provide new surprises for each 
week. 

Packed in immaculate plants, they 
are highest quality. So be sure of the 
brand. Note the Yellow Crescent on 
the oval tin. 

Your grocer probably has Booth’s. If 
by chance he hasn’t, send us one dollar 
for an introductory shipment of four tins, 
charges prepaid. 

Specify the sauces you want them 
packed in. Your money gladly refunded 
if you are not satisfied. 

There are many excellent sugges- 
tions in our free book, ‘“‘Booth’s Food- 
Sardine Recipes.” Send for your copy 
today. 


Food-Sardines a la San Jose 


Tn a small sauce pan melt one level tablespoonful 
of butter and a rounding tablespoonful of flour, mix 
to a paste and add strained tomatoes. Boil the 
mixture for two minutes. Mix Booth’s Food- 
Sardines and bread crumbs (one cup) and chopped 
parsley, moisten in half a cup of the tomato sauce, 
put in a baking dish and cover the top with the 
remaining bread crumbs and dot with bits of 
butter. Bake for twenty minutes, browning top 
nicely. Serve with the remaining cup of the to- 
mato sauce. 


BOOTH'S 


| Crscent Brand 


Sardines” 


“Dinner Size 7 


| 

| F. E. Booth Co. 
110 Market St., Dept. 112, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


| Please send free book of recipes. 
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Oregon—welded the American Northwest 
into a strong singleness of interests and 
spirit. The attempted constitution of 
1841, which had Father Blanchet as chair- 
nan, was realized at Champoeg in 1843, 
and, two years after, amplified: the land 
concessions to missions were discontinued, 
the sale of liquor together with the intro- 
duction of either slavery or free negroes 
prohibited. At the killing of the Whitman 
party, however, the provisional government 
had no money, and tried to borrow from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; this Doctor 
McLoughlin could not manage, and, in its 
failure, military supplies were bought at 
Fort Vancouver on the personal notes of 
settlers. After four months the upriver 
Indians were subdued, the Cayuse tribe 
destroyed; and the prohibition of slavery 
was ratified at Washington over the heads 
of the Southern representatives. 

There were, now, more than thirteen 
thousand Americans in Oregon, still gath- 
ered along the Willamette, and Oregon 
City, with nearly eight hundred inhabi- 
tants, was the largest village. Here, too, 
was a time, a region, that charmed my 
imagination. It was in setting, different 
from the cottonwood creeks and salt basin 
of the continent’s middle ground, abso- 
lutely beautiful. There were no riches but 
natural food. Yet grains and fruit and 
game, deer and salmon, were easily, almost 
without effort, to be had. The houses were 
built of logs and everything except the gar- 
den patches was a common range; no roads 
existed beyond dry-season trails, with an 
occasional reach of corduroy or a natural 
drainage, and the wheat was carried sixty 
miles to the mill, provisions were borne a 
hundred miles. 


How the Country Grew 


Inside the cabins, while the women slept 
on the feather beds brought—when nearly 
all else was discarded—from the Missis- 
sippi, the men had but buffalo robes; there 
were, of course, no stoves, only open fires 
in a heaven of woods, and of the furniture 
the table was hinged to the wall. Neither 
was there any tallow—the only lighting 
came from the fireplaces or cups of fish oil 
with limp wicks. The clothes were com- 
monly buckskin, a material of uncertain 
habit in a damp climate, buckskin shorts 
and bare feet at church; and the women 
wore moccasins and linsey-woolsey. 

That primitive state vanished at the dis- 
covery of gold in California; the usual de- 
parture of prospectors, robbing the country 
of so many young men, was made up for by 
the prosperity which set in: Wheat that 
had sold in Oregon City for sixty cents 
brought six and ten dollars a barrel put on 
ships; lumber rose to twenty-five dollars a 
thousand feet; and, by midwinter, many 
of the miners returned and gold dust took 
the place of wheat as the standard of ex- 
change. The exorbitant freight rates by 
water developed pack trains, with steamers 
on the Columbia and Willamette, and a 
packers’ ball at Walla Walla, frame houses, 
bridges and roads. Portland, at a head of 
navigation, became the center of com- 
merce; settled the year before, it quickly 
outgrew Oregon City, and in 1860 had 
twenty-seven hundred and eighty-six in- 
habitants. Its development was steady and 
in ’65, with the model of a New England 
Sunday, it was already a place of the high- 
est propriety. The Dalles, then the second 
city, was not so formal. 

The Oregon Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, holding a monopoly in the river por- 
tages, added to Portland’s dignity; the 
Umpqua gold, the coal of Coos Bay, were 
uncovered, and the pack trains of Willa- 
mette headed northeast into the Inland 
Empire, to St. Mary’s Valley, the Spokane 
Plain and Coeur d’Alene. One half, at least, 
of the people in the Northwest were still in 
the southern valleys, but that concentra- 
‘ tion was soon wide-scattered. Spokane 
Prairie, when the railroad opened the 
Palouse lands, became a city riven with 
the water power of its mills. 


In 1850 John Butler Chapman moved 
from Oregon to Grey’s Harbor, from there 
he went on to Puget Sound and in a Fourth 
of July oration he drew a brilliant picture 
of the proposed territory of Columbia. An- 
other Independence Day speaker, Daniel 
Biglow, brought about a local newspaper 
called the Columbian, and a convention 
was called at Monticello, near the mouth 
of the Cowlitz River. A memorial bearing 
forty-four names was sent to the Oregon 
delegate to Congress, a month later the 
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Oregon legislature asked for a division of 
the Territory, but Mr. Lane had already in- 
troduced his resolution to that end. The 
name, at the movement of Mr. Stanton, of 
Kentucky, was changed from Columbia to 
Washington; Stephen Douglas reported 
the bill favorably, suggesting a further 
change to Washingtonia, but that amend- 
ment was withdrawn, a southern boundary 
established largely along the Columbia 
River, and Washington Territory was cre- 
ated in 1853. 

Its first legislature was saturated with a 
portentous sense of importance tempered 
by vigorous sallies of humor: great advan- 
tage would result to the new Territory, it 
declared, by the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands; suffrage for white women 
failed by one vote—the act, it was re- 
ported, of a member with an Indian wife— 
and a bill was proposed regulating the 
poker playing of Puget Sound. An attempt 
to copy the Maine prohibition law was a 
failure as well: Arthur Denny, a delegate, 
arranging for a canoe and Indians to take 
him home, was captured by a committee 
from headquarters, and only after the 
most heated refusal was spared the indig- 
nity of a forced drink. As he departed, 
triumphant, he saw George McConaha, 
president of the first council, running like 
a deer from a similar committee. Asa 
Mercer, who became the first president of 
the territorial University of Washington, 
left that post, at what he conceived to be a 
social necessity, to persuade the girls of 
New England to emigrate to Puget Sound. 
A great many promised to accompany him, 
but only eleven appeared on the dock at 
New York. They crossed the isthmus, 
went in the bark Torrent from San Fran- 
cisco to Port Gamble, and sailed on to 
Seattle in a sloop named the Kidder. Mr. 
Mercer was then properly elected to the 
upper house of the territorial legislature, 
and hurried three hundred girls out to 
Washington. The New York Herald op- 
posed this, warning a feminine East to stay 
away from the Territory; . but, supported 
by General Grant, in 1866 he finally arrived 
with a second company that included a 
few men. 

Isaac Stevens, the first governor, came 
out to Washington as—in addition to his 
other duties—superintendent of Indian 
aflairs, and in charge of the party survey- 
ing a railroad route from the Mississippi to 
Puget Sound. There were two hundred and 
forty-three men in his command; he de- 
scribed nine passes through the western 
mountains and charted a region two thou- 
sand miles long and often four hundred 
wide. That accomplishment brought my 
attention to the military road Captain 
Mullan built from Walla Walla to Fort 
Benton. I was sitting on the mezzanine 
baleony of the Hotel Davenport, in Spo- 
kane, and, under the immense elaborate 
luxury of the gilded ceiling, among the 
potted palms and caged singing birds, the 
hanging fretted brass and stamped velvets, 
a throng of women had gathered to review 
a show of clothes for the purposes of sport. 


A Study in Contrasts 


There was, below me, a sea of bright and 
perishable hats, a foam of white gloves and 
a sibilant tide of massed feminine voices, 
A platform had been erected at one end of 
the space, with a raised walk leading into 
another room, and over that the models 
displaying the clothes were to pass. Mean- 
while there was tea at a multitude of small 
tables—sandwiches, minute and ornamen- 
tal; glazed cakes like raspberries, brown 
like walnuts, the tea and party-colored ices. 
Looking at the women, infinitely varied 
but yet similar, lithe in silk or wrapped in 
furs, I thought again of the eleven girls Asa 
Mercer had brought to the earlier barren- 
ness of Washington. Well, there was no 
searcity of them, of feminine charm, now; 
and, in particular, there was no lingering 
trace, no memories, of linsey-woolsey and 
the moccasin of squaws. It would have 
been very dangerous, in that assembly, to 
pronounce the word “‘squaw.”’ 

The show was delayed, there was 
music—an orchestra and singing—and I 
became engaged in the hotel itself, the 
elaborate development of a post such as 
Spokane House had been: there was the 
Isabella Room for the afternoon, the Deli- 
cacy Shop, the Coffee Shop and the Orange 
Bower; the main restaurant, with its dan- 
cing specialties, for the evening; a sports 
shop, a bookstore—a whole community of 
major and minor suavities struggling, it 
was my conviction, to recover from the 
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blow dealt to a profitable order of enter- 
tainment by prohibition. Certainly a mul- 
titude of alternate pleasures, of candies, 
were offered to a capricious public. There 
was a concerted stir below, a magnified 
simultaneous sigh of expectant interest, and 
a model dramatically walked over the ele- 
vated passage. 

I was, recalling the announced purpose 
of the exhibition, surprised: the girl on 
view, in a garb of sport, wore a cape of 
violet, a sweater of rainbow silks, a skirt 
was molded over her body like a casing, her 
shoes resembled white paper ornamented 
with punch work in maroon leather, and 
the soft brim of a hat wavered across her 
vision. She walked with little steps, a hand 
charged graciously on her hip, and smiled 
engagingly past a shrugged shoulder at her 
audience. On the platform she seriously re- 
volved, and an expression of coldness, of an 
indifference toward the curious mob, took 
the place of her cordiality. Another and 
more languid creature effectively followed— 
there were a very great many of them—and 
the course of sport in the state of Washing- 
ton was further informed and assisted; 
there were mulberry jackets and wide 
feathers and silver cords, emerald satin and 
cloth of coffee with cream; there were— 
for, I hoped, at least only the followers of 
games outside—slippers with the staccato 
heels of ballrooms. 


Captain Mullan and His Road 


In it all there was a warning, a rebuke, 
to Nature—a protest against inconsiderate 
slants of rain, unmannerly puddles, obdu- 
rate rocks. This, obviously, was far more 
important than sport, than a mere game; 
or, rather, these burning raiments were 
addressed to the oldest sport of all, to the 
first sport and the most foolish animal— 
man. The bright procession was met with 
murmurs, like my own, of surprise or of 
approbation, and specially felicitous affairs 
were greeted with a patter of the white 
gloves. The feminine Northwest could now 
assault a masculine Mount Rainier, or 
Shasta, arrayed in the effective tissues and 
scents of artificial flowers. 


A strange company, I thought, had 
poured into Washington over the military 
road Captain Mullan had constructed with 
such a toiling courage. He had been com- 
missioned to discover a mountain pass 
practicable for a road laid from the plains 
of the Missouri to the plains of the Colum- 
bia, connecting the head of steam naviga- 
tion on the Missouri, the commerce of the 
Chouteaus, with The Dalles; and, in 1853 
and 1854 Mullan explored the valley of the 
Kootenai, north of Fort Hall, and the 
Snake River on the south. The line from 
Walla Walla to Fort Benton was easily 
chosen, but westward of the Columbia it 
was more difficult: the Nez-Percés Trail he 
avoided; and, confining himself to the 
Coeur d’Alene and Lolo Pass, he wandered 
through the mountains with an old Iro- 
quois Indian named Atneas. He met the 
Jesuits, Josét, Ravalli and Gazzoli, went 
in with another Indian, Bassile, and for 
his purpose selected the valley of the Coeur 

Alene. 

The Pend d’Oreille region he found 
flooded, the Lolo Fork Pass was almost 
insuperably difficult; and when, with Cap- 
tain Jordan and sixty men, he left The 
Dalles, the defeat of Colonel Steptoe by 
Indians made road building an impossi- 
bility, and he was forced to disband his 
expedition. Appointed a topographical 
officer, he returned to Washington and laid 
his needs before the War Office. Governor 
Stevens, in Congress, supported him, a bill 
was passed appropriating a hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and once more, his company 
increased to a hundred, he marched for 
Walla Walla. The main expedition was 
supplemented by surveying parties, his 
astronomer was detached and an explora- 
tion of the Cceur d’Alene country con- 
ducted by guides promised by the Jesuits. 
The Snake River was reached early in July, 
where the different divisions drew together, 
and, the animals swimming the water, they 
camped in a beautiful wooded meadow. 

Captain Mullan moved steadily up the 
Palouse, he left the main yalley for the high 
prairie north of the Pyramid Peak, and was 
almost fatally trapped in the cafion of the 
Sil-sil-sep-pow-vetsin. They encountered 
high freshets and steep rock, but, near the 
mountain, there was rich grazing and tim- 
ber. Past the middle of July they left the 
plains of the Columbia and climbed the 
sharp spurs of the Bitter Root: a rocky 


excavation, in a descent of gs oie 
feet, and a sixty-foot bridge w 


alder, water set in greenery, the 
were virgin with fir, but the Coa, 
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ter of a mile through rock, he h 
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middle of August. From there, wi 
long cut through mountain spr 
miles of dense timber to penet 
three more bridges, he reached { 
d’Alene mission, two hundred m 
Walla Walla. At that place, ex; 
difficulties of construction began, 
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depth brilliant with trout and 
there were coveys of grouse, bear 
on its rim, and the mission of t¢ 
fathers was built on a little idyll 
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The Bitter Root Coun; 
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@ Here is the perfect answer to that big question, ‘“ What 
@ shall I give this Christmas?”’ 
@ 


Give the new WAHL PEN—the distinctive gift of the 
year. 


Everyone who sees it covets this remarkable new pen 
whose entire barrel is made of light and indestructible 
metal—gold or silver. As a pen it is the finest writing 
instrument ever made. The all-metal barrel cannot crack 
or break; it cannot contract, or expand with body heat. 
It holds more ink than the old-fashioned thick and 


brittle hard-rubber barrel. 


As a gilt, it is new, different, appealingly beautiful, and 
a life-long reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


| The Gift Sensation of the Year 
| 90 styles to match Eversharp designs 


| The WAHL PEN isa perfect match for EVERSHARP—the 
| world’s standard pencil. Every one of the 90 styles 1s 
beautifully engraved ina design to match an EVERSHARP. 


Solve all your gift problems with WAHL PENS and 
EVERSHARP. Give them singly or in matched combina- 
tions—your dealer will supply blue, velvet-lined gift 
boxes. 
Don’t forget to match your own EVERSHARP with a 
WAHL PEN. Do it today. You’ll be surprised at the 
modest prices of these superb pens. 


Colonial design, sterling Grecian design, Si 
ete ee GaN. .~ filled, Eversharp $5, 
silver Eversharp, $4; “Wahl Pen $6 
Wahl Pen $7. in, ER ae 
\ | ) Colonial design, gold-filled, 

| / * Wahl Pen $6; Eversharp $5. 


Made in the EVERSHARP factory—by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO 


MATCHES 


EVERSHAKP 


A 

ign, gold-filled, 
Dasher in Dart 
) match, gold-filled, 
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The Knickerbocker Grill, 42nd and Broadway 


Its floor of Blabon Linoleum is used for dancing 


Blabon floors** 


on Broadway 


oul 

In the very center of the world’s 
busiest thoroughfare—where the lights 
are brightest and gay traffic heaviest, 
there you find Blabon floors of Art 
Linoleum. 

Famed hostelries, restaurants, the- 
atres, the country over, as well as 
homes, schools, churches, institutions, 
and business offices have found Blabon 
floors ideal from every viewpoint. 
Blabon floors of plain or inlaid linole- 
um make admirable floors for dancing. 

Blabon Art Linoleums are noted 
for their remarkable durability, the 
beauty of their patterns and the soft- 
ness of their tones. 

A Blabon floor of “Invincible” 
battleship, plain or inlaid linoleums 
combines quietness, springiness and 
comfort to the tread, with honest 
sturdiness, good looks and cleanliness. 
They are so easily and economically 
kept spotless. 

For genuine linoleum look for the 
name Blabon. Write for illustrated 


booklet. 


Blabon Rugs are genuine linoleum. They lie 
flat without fastening; are mothproof, sani- 
tary, and durable. Beautiful and economical. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 71 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 


Ora am 
ne th 


Y} Remove 
Ail label vith 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linole- 
um is a violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black 
interior which is easily 


detected upon examin- 
ing the edge, 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
Spokane became the county seat, it was 
locally supreme. 


There was still another variety of faith— 
regarded, however, by very influential 
minds as faithlessness—evident in Seattle. 
It was a religion which included no visions 
of a hopeful or a dark futurity, its belief 
was the most immediate conceivable, it 
dealt in a thoroughly vigorous manner 
with the material present. In Chicago I 
had come in contact, through the Hay- 
market Riots, with the early Labor Party; 
Butte had shown me a socialism rapidly 
shifting to a destructive violence and the 
formation, in the United States, of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World; but in 
Seattle that sanguine party had reached— 
anyhow for one decade—the height of its 
power. This, in reality, had not been dan- 
gerously high: it dissolved, as it had begun, 
in threats. 

That, it seemed to me, unless society 
were reconstructed from its foundations in 
the lost past, was inevitable. There was 
nothing strange in the doctrine of the allied 
industrial workers, I understood it thor- 
oughly—in its practical aspect it was the 
determination to have everything at once, 
not waiting even until tomorrow, and 
without a really distressing labor. It was a 
feeling for which I had a certain amount of 
sympathy. I was as cordial as possible to 
the workers of the world, and to a few near 
by; but I had an equal appreciation, I 
hoped, of the feeling, for example, of a man 
who owned a foundry, a mine or mill. 
There was, equally, no uncertainty about 
my attitude toward my own property and 
affairs. 

They were better, I thought, in my 
hands than directed by a soviet from 
Southern Russia and Northern Hungary; 
and the truth was that I was prepared to be 
violently unreasonable in any necessary 
stress of keeping a hold upon my posses- 
sions. I had been in the forest of Washing- 
ton, above Seattle, when we ‘came into a 
small lumber-milling town for dinner; and 
near the hotel, I was told, there was a store 
kept by a paid agitator. The pay was not 
inevitably a charge against his sincerity; it 
simply marked the fact that he was part of 
an organization. I saw his wife walking 
quickly over the street; she was young, with 
swinging black bobbed hair and a serious- 
looking book under an arm; and her high 
cheek bones, her narrow resentful eyes, 
were wholly foreign to the tradition of the 
town at the foot of the Cascade Mountains. 


The Work of the Wabblies 


She was, actually, there in the interest of 
its destruction, the lives of the men with 
me rested on the town’s vitality; and their 
comments were revealing. One, the field 
superintendent of a great forest operation, 
explained to me the circumstances of his 
first contact with, colloquially, a wabbly. 
He had been just married, a young man 
cutting a little stand of timber that had 
strained his last credit to buy. And, while 
he operated with a modest crew, his wife 
kept the books of their concern in a forest 
hut with a tarred paper covering. It was 
going along very well, he assured me, until 
a stranger drifted into his tract and asked 
permission to speak to what he called the 
boys. This, in view of the monotony of 
existence in the woods, was readily granted, 
and he spoke that evening until, purely by 
chance, he was overheard by the man who 
was my companion. 

But he was too late: the crew had been 
persuaded that he was a capitalist and that 
they were the victims, the slaves, of prop- 
erty; they were already half convinced 
that the simple dynamiting of a donkey 
engine was no more than a balancing of the 
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scale of justice. His operation, 
panion said gloomily, was 
ruined, the profit was almost a 
delinquencies; and he cast a ve 
ing gaze at the agitator’s store 
to think that shortly the space 
rent; and to that implication h 
abrupt acknowledgment tha 
held to be a bull of the woods. 

In 1919 five members of th 
Workers of the World had m 
and formed a soviet called t 
and Sailors’ and Workmen’s 
mass meeting was held—on t 
Russia—at the corner of Fifth 
Virginia Street, volunteers we 
to put down industrial autoe 
and to release all political pris 
instead, the meeting ended wi 
teristic disorder. I couldn’t, 
Seattle for the employment of 
as much as anything, for j 
wasn’t shocked at what had 
an assault upon free speech; 
outraged when Everett, drivi 
rebels from its midst, met thei 
return on a steamboat with 
the wharf. 


An Epidemic of Cole 


Washington had always bee 
social and socialistic colonies ¢ 
The Washington Colony was 
came an attempt at a Chine 
settlement on Puget Sound; tha 
lowed by the Puget Sound 
Colony, which dissolved in th 
receiver; there was an advan 
ment at Glennis and a commt 
by George Allen called Home. 
erative Brotherhood grew out 
democracy founded by Eugene 
the Freeland Colony, at Kg 
sold—to satisfy creditors—for 
thousand dollars. I had neve: 
countered a city as sensitive 
any injustice—the streets, 
there, were positively covered wi 
printed announcement that a_ 
restaurant, employing Japan 
was unfair to labor. And that, 0 
for the moment more serious rele 
reminded me of the November thi 
a blast of the steam whistles of T: 
a sign for the expulsion of the Chin 
the city. In that grip of ant a 
Seattle was obliged to call for 
hundred and twelve unhappy 
forced on the steamer Queen ie the 
more had been brought forwa 
captain, sustained by a hose 
water, declined their company 
liged to return to the city, the 
ried by still more mobs. ; 

This held no abstract hor 
if Seattle didn’t want Chin a, 
was no adequate power to guide 
way of perfect charity, I saw 
she should entertain them. 
Coast was weary of an extreme 
frugality, and Washington didn’t t) 
interfere, the Japanese, I chegghy 
prepare for a change. And if “thi 
States itself, built, in reality, on thp 
ples of English common law and t/! 
of property, could not protect its ie 
it was only natural that soviets 
cumbered individuals should a f 
they couldn’t possess. Seattle, ]W 
had returned its hundred and ' ert 
striking, to their appointed la i) 
government there was still stron 
its defects; but in America, in tl 
local governments had always bet ' 
it was the national political fu 
invited disasters not only in ¢ 
splendid solitudes of forests. 
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{n gold, silver and platinum at 
Jewelers’. In popular qualities at 
\Men’s Shops. Write for Style 


Sg ite for Style Betty must have noticed those old-fashioned cuff links | used to wear, 
| and that belt buckle of mine that I’m always tugging at. 
ieBaer & Wilde Co 
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i he city o Mneettete,o62 Trust her to pick out the real thing—they’re Kum-a-part. I thought 
__—— so from their good looks, but just the same I made sure to 
) * ; see that the name Kum-a-part was stamped on both. 


Now to write a thank-you letter. It’ll take about half a ream to say 
what I think of them—and of her. 
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for extra wear 


To insure hosiery satisfaction, 


ask for 


‘True Shape 
Men’s Socks 


They keep the big toes in 
— and the price is moderate 


Made in silk, lisle, cotton and worsted 


The name True Shape is on every pair 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


‘ 


Look for the 
True Shape 
Cross-Stitch 

in ladies’ hose 


It stops the 
garter run — 
cannot get 


below the knee 
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THE BEGGAR OF BERLIF 


(Continued from Page 15) 


helped to make. I think God will not 
blame you, because He understands. But 
it is certain that unless you cleanse your- 
selves, and put cruelty out of your hearts, 
and learn the joy of love and beauty and 
suffering and sacrifice, there will be great 
torment for you. Because all the things in 
which you take delight are doomed. This 
money for which you have sold your souls 
will melt away in your coffers. Today you 
eat too much, but in a little while you will 
starve. Even those diamonds which flash 
on your fat fingers will be worth no more 
than flints to buy the needs of your bodies, 
for one cannot get bread out of stones. This 
Europe of ours, which is your playground, 
is dying of corruption and disease. There 
is no health in it, because such as you have 
poisoned it, as you are poisoned. It is 
poisoned with hate and lies and greed, and 
its body dies because its soul is dead. I 
have come to tell you of these things, and 
to save you, if I can, from the wrath of 
those who are hungry while you eat too 
much. And now I play you again a little 
tune that was made when there was love in 
the world.” 

He put his tin whistle to his lips and 
played the quaintest merriest little mel- 
ody, which seemed to me, perhaps to 
others, like the patter of dancing feet in 
some old German town away back in fairy- 
tale time, before there was ever poison gas 
or the whir of a bomb-laden Gotha. Then 
slowly he went towards the entrance hall 
and disappeared behind the pillars. 

The effect of this appearance and speech 
on the people dining in the Hotel Wotan 
was curious to me. Even to the end, quite 
a number of them were clearly convinced 
that this was a new kind of turn for their 
entertainment. It was intended to be 
funny, they thought, and they smiled and 
nodded to each other and wagged their 
heads as though here was a great jest and 
some deep irony which they did not alto- 


| gether understand, but which, no doubt, 


was the latest thing in Berlin. Others were 
dumfounded and, having been stricken 
into silence for a time, presently began to 
murmur angrily. A fat little man at the 
next table to mine became purple in the face 
and demanded to know why the police 
allowed a scoundrel like that to invade the 
best hotel in Berlin and grossly insult the 
guests. 

My little waiter, the German lieutenant, 


| came with my coffee, and uttered the word 


“ Ausserordentlich!”’ with an air of con- 
sternation mingled with amusement. 

“Whois this Hans von Menzel?” Lasked. 

He was surprised that I knew the man’s 
name, until I told him of my encounter. 

“His father was Graf von Menzel—you 
remember?—the great financier who was 
ruined by the war and shot himself in the 
Deutsche Bank. It made a great stir at 
the time. He was the biggest gambler on 
the stock market, and one of the biggest 
scoundrels in Germany.” 

“But this young man—is he mad?” 

“Was Christ mad?” asked the German 
waiter. 

He did not wait for an answer to that 
question, but told me some details about 
the son of the great financier. Before the 
war he had been notorious in the fast life 
of Berlin. Having great artistic talent, 
most of his associates were young artists of 
the advanced school—futurists, vorticists, 
all those queer freaks, said my little waiter, 
who upset the laws of perspective, painted 
pictures upside down and inside out, put 
women’s noses under their elbows and 
men’s eyes in their beards, and seemed to 
find some exquisite joy in masses of violent 
color and patterns of meaningless lines. 

Hans von Menzel had had a house in the 
Kurfiirstendam decorated in that fashion, 
an absolute madhouse, from all accounts, 
and there he indulged in orgies which were 
the scandal of Berlin. A wonderfully 


_ handsome youth, he was adored by women, 


and there had been much talk about his 
entanglement with the Russian dancer, 
Kakoshka. 

Then the war came. It seemed to change 
him utterly. With the Second Prussian 
Guards he had been wonderfully brave. He 
won the Iron Cross before it had become 
cheap, and was three times wounded in 
Flanders and once afterwards at Verdun. 
Towards the end of the war something 
changed him again. He was put under 
arrest for preaching pacifism to the troops. 
After the war and his father’s suicide he 
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“Russia, among other places, since we 
have met,” I told her; and that excited 
her, and she asked a thousand questions 
about the state of Russia, and what was 
happening in Moscow and Petrograd, and 
who was left alive among the people she 
used to know when she was in the imperial 
ballet. There were tears in her eyes when 
I told her some of the things I had seen. 

Then presently she asked me about my 
business in Berlin, and laughed when I told 
her I was there to study the human nature 
of Germans after the war, and to try to 
solve the riddle of their mentality, upon 
which future peace or war would certainly 
depend. 

“Have you found any revelation?’”’ she 
asked with a smile. ‘‘Mave you met any 
new prophet of Kultur?” 

“T’m on the track of one,’’ I answered 
lightly. ‘Anyhow, he has the appearance 
of a prophet, like John the Baptist. He is 
called Hans von Menzel.” 

She was greatly startled and distressed 
by my mention of that name. Her face 
became extremely pale, and then was swept 
by a warm flush of color. 

She sat quite still for a few moments, 
staring into my eyes but not seeing me, I 
think, because her thoughts were busy with 
some emotional history of her past life. 

“T knew that man once,” she said pres- 
ently; ‘‘he was my lover. I dare say you 
have been told that in Berlin?”’ 

“Only once, and that vaguely,’ I an- 
swered. “‘Forgive me for speaking of him.” 

She told me that she was glad I spoke of 
him. She had heard of his strange life, but 
had never seen him since the war and her 
visit to America. He had sent her a mes- 
sage which had frightened her, but she had 
never answered it. Did I think he was mad? 

““Madness is difficult to define,” I said, 
and she nodded in agreement when I added 
that by the modern code of life he seemed 
quite mad, though in earlier times men like 
Francis of Assisi and other saints had em- 
braced poverty and beggary in just that 
way for their souls’ sake. 

“In Russia,’”’ said Kakoshka, “it was 
a kind of fashion before the revolution, 
among young men of noble families. They 
went back to peasant life and found some 
joy inits misery. Strange! I escaped from 
that life and look back on it with terror. 
The dirt of poverty is so terrible and its 
ugliness so enslaving. Now I need the 
beauty that only wealth can bring. Per- 
haps I have lost my soul as the devil’s 
price for that. It is what Hans said in his 
message to me.” 

“There’s virtue in beauty,’”’ I said, to 
comfort her a little, for she was still visibly 
distressed. ‘‘Your grace is a gift to life.” 

She smiled at me and shook her head. 

“Virtue and I are not joined in holy 
matrimony. I ama dancing girl. It would 
be better if I were starving with my peasant 
folk in the village of Lubimovka on the 
Volga—more honest.”’ 

She was immensely sad while she spoke 
those words, and yet in her volatile way 
she changed a second afterwards and 
laughed with a kind of bitterness. 

“T do not quarrel with my way of life. 
And Hans von Menzel is mad—incurably 
mad, poor boy!” 

She put her hand on mine and spoke in 
a kind of whisper. 

“All the same, I want to see him once 
again. He was my lover, you understand? 
And I loved his love and his beauty of 
youth and his sulkiness. When he went to 
the war I forgot him—I have no loyalty. 
But now I want to see him again. You will 
tell him so?”’ 

“T don’t know him,” I said. 

“You will take a message from me,”’ she 
answered, with a touch of command in her 
voice. 

“What message?’’ 

She thought for a moment and said: 
“*Kakoshka searches for the meaning of 
eternal love. Only you can teach her that.’ 
Tell him this and bring him to my garden 
on Wannsee. You promise?”’ 

“Tf I see him again I will give him your 
message.”’ 

She gave me some details of how to find 
her garden on the lake, and that was all 
the conversation we had. 

A tall shaven-headed German, who, 
young Wendell told me afterwards, was a 
notorious Schieber, or war profiteer, enor- 
mously rich, came over to kiss her hand. 
Other people, impatient of my monopoly, 
spoiled my chance of private talk. Pres- 
ently she danced again, and then left the 
Monico with a party of Russians and the 
tall German, with a wave of the hand to me. 
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I had told Kakoshka that I was in Berlin 
to study the human nature of Germans 
after the war, and to try to solve the riddle 
of their mentality. That was true, and for 
a week or two I pursued my inquiries 
earnestly enough, with only an occasional 
thought of the little Russian lady and her 
former lover, Hans von Menzel. 

Berlin and all Germany were in a state 
of panic at that time, waiting the decision 
of the Reparations Commission on the sub- 
ject of a moratorium for their debts to the 
Allies, and expecting France to take new 
and drastic measures to enforce payment 
by a control of mines and forests. There 
was a general belief that such action would 
bring Germany down with a crash, and 
the communication of this terror—for it 
amounted to that—led to a wild selling of 
marks in New York and London and all 
the exchanges of the world, so that they 
fell as low as eleven thousand to the Eng- 
lish pound. Yet undoubtedly the main 
cause of this financial disaster was the 
reason given by my friendly waiter in the 
Hotel Wotan—the mad output of paper 
money from the government printing 
presses, followed by the instant raising of 
wages and prices and new issues of notes 
to keep pace with them, in a vicious circle 
that had become wild and whirling. 

Now, prices were soaring above all com- 
petition with wages, and the government 
was faced with the frightful possibility that 
the false paper money could no longer buy 
the grain needed from abroad to feed the 
people, or the coal to keep them warm in 
the coming winter, or the wool to clothe 
them. 

Some riots had happened already in the 
poorer suburbs of Berlin, the people were 
smashing up the markets because of the 
price of butter and cheese, and I heard 
many prophecies from many people in dif- 
ferent classes that unless Germany ob- 
tained an international loan to bolster up 
her rotten financial state there would be 
widespread trouble in the coming winter. 

This is dull stuff to thrust into the story 
I am telling, yet one must understand that 
state of things in Berlin in order to see how 
it was reflected in the extraordinary char- 
acter of that young man, Hans von Men- 
zel, and the new cult of which he was, to 
some extent, the prophet. I can see now 
that his madness, if one can call it that, 
was a direct outcome of the state of Ger- 
many, brought to the ruin of her pride and 
power by forces of evil and corruption in 
the soul of the nation, as all Europe, indeed, 
was menaced by the same forces of destruc- 
tion and decay from the same causes. 
Knowing in his body and soul what kind of 
war had been made by hate, this young man 
set out to preach love in a kind of sacri- 
ficial way. Beholding the failure and dis- 
honesty of all that financial system upon 
which German civilization had been based, 
brought home to him, no doubt, by his 
father’s life and death, and the disease 
which had now overtaken it, he had become 
a preacher of poverty, and found a strange 
sweetness and purity in hunger and naked- 
ness and beggary. He stood, madly, no 
doubt, against all those forces of reac- 
tion and militarism—goose-steppings and 
parades at Munich, secret organizations 
of ex-officers, propaganda for the mext war 
against France—which I found existing 
still in certain classes of German mentality. 

That, anyhow, is how I read the riddle 
of this young man, whom I have called the 
Beggar of Berlin, when I met him and had 
talk with him in a place called Pfaueninsel, 
meaning Peacocks’ Island, on the lakes 
outside Berlin known as the Wannsee. 

That is a favorite spot 6f holiday makers 
who can escape from the summer heat of 
Berlin, and wonderfully wild and free, 
though only an hour or less from the city. 
The chain of lakes reaches out from Pots- 
dam, and is encircled by dark woods, of 
which the one nearest to Berlin is the beau- 
tiful Griinewald, larger than Windsor For- 
est, perhaps, though not so splendid in 
ancient trees. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that I 
went to Wannsee by train from the Pots- 
damer Bahnhof and to the Pfaueninsel— 
Peacocks’ Island—by boat. 

The white steamer was crowded with 
small boys and girls belonging, perhaps, to 
some big school or group of schools, poorly 
dressed, but ‘spotlessly clean, as all Ger- 
man children are; and to my eyes, no 
longer blinded by war passion—to tell the 
truth, I was never much blinded, having 
been too close to the fighting front—they 
looked like fairy-book children of whom 
I used to read in Grimm’s Tales—was it 
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a thousand years ago?—such as Hansel 
and Gretel, and Little Red Riding Hood, 
and the princes and princesses of my ehild- 
hood’s dreams. 

Here they were in the flesh, with their 
blue eyes and their straw-colored hair, and 
the beauty of innocence and grace in them. 
They munched little slices of bread and 
rosy-cheeked apples from secret stores in 
their satchels, and went dancing and sing- 
ing off the boat at the landing stage of 
Peacocks’ Island, where other crowds of 
children had already gathered. Here they 
went wandering into the woods, or to the 
lawns where the famous peacocks strutted, 
showing the majesty of their tails, where 
the little ones joined hands and played 
singing games, watched by their mothers 
and teachers. A pleasant sight, which I 
left for a while to have tea in a woodland 
chalet. 

It was after that, as the afternoon shad- 
ows were lengthening over the lawns, that 
I heard a little tune being played on a tin 
whistle somewhere beneath the trees. 

I followed the sound of it, which was now 
familiar to me, and presently found that 
strange musician, Count Hans von Menzel, 
sitting under an oak tree, piping to a crowd 
of children who sat in a ring around him. 

As a reward for his tune he asked for a 
piece of bread. Instantly scores of little 
hands fumbled in their haversacks and then 
held out slices of bread, while shrill cries 
rang out of ‘‘Nehmen Sie dieses!”’ ‘‘Take 
this one!”’ 

He chose his piece from the smallest of 
the boys; and then, while he munched it, 
he told the children an old fairy tale which 
kept them spellbound. I only heard the 
last words he spoke. 

“So you see,” he said, “‘that the fairies 
do not like men and women who quarrel 
with each other, and they keep all their 
gifts for those who love their neighbors. 
The fairies tell me that is true in all parts 
of the world today. Our poor Germany is 
nearly ruined because we hated our neigh- 
bors and they hated us. Unless we kill 
hatred in our hearts, like the boy who killed 
the dragon, we shall all be plagued like 
those poor folk in my tale.”’ 

“T shall always hate the French,” said 
a small boy. 

“And I shall always hate the English,” 
said another. 

“When I grow up I want to be a soldier 
like my father, and take revenge upon our 
enemies,”’ said the third boy who spoke. 

A shadow seemed to pass over the face 
of Hans von Menzel, though he sat where 
the sunlight fell through the leaves upon 


im. 

“Then the good fairies will die in Ger- 
ee and leave our dreadful world,’ he 
said. 

“Play to us again!’’ shouted the chil- 
dren, but he shook his head sadly and said: 
“You have made me forget my best tunes 
today. But I thank you for your piece of 
bread, little mice. Tomorrow I will play 
again to you, when my tunes come back.”’ 

“But we shall not be here tomorrow!” 
said a little girl. 

“No; that is true,’ he said. ‘‘We shall 
none of us be here tomorrow. How sad 
that is! Then I must play to you now my 
little tune that puts love in the heart if you 
listen very quietly.” 

It was a sweet, sad thing he played on 
his tin whistle, and then it changed quickly 
to a dance, and all the little ones sprang up 
and took hands and went whirling round. 
After that the young man kissed his hand 
to them and went away into the wood, 
where I followed him. We came face to 
face in a glade where he stood leaning on 
his stick and staring at some little white 
flowers in the thin grass. L 

“‘Good day,’ I said, and at this greeting 
he looked up at me and smiled in a friendly 
way. 

“Good day, brother. I think we met in 
the great city? This quiet wood is better. 
Do you care to sit and talk?” 

He sat down on the bank, with his long 
stick between his knees, and made a cour- 
teous gesture for me to sit beside him. Al- 
though he dressed like a beggar, he had a 
fine manner. 

He talked perfectly sanely, and spoke to 
me at first about England, his mother’s 
country, which he had known well before 
the war. He loved the old cathedral 
towns, especially Canterbury and York, and 
thought the pleasantest places on earth 
were the English gardens he had known. 
Then he referred to the war, and said the 
Germans and English should never have 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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“It’s her pose,’’ he said bitterly. ‘She 
would lure a saint to hell with her child 
eyes.” 

“Anyhow, she’s not happy,” I told him, 
and I repeated those words she spoke to 
me: ‘It would be better if I were starving 
with my peasant folk in the village of 
Lubimovka.’”’ 

Those words startled him. 

“Did she say that?’’ he asked. “If so, 
it was true. It would be better for her a 
thousand times. You are sure those were 
her words?”’ 

“The very words she used.” 

“Tf I could help her’’—he said, and then 
broke off is sentence and cried out, ‘‘No! 
I dare not let her speak to me! She’s a liar 
in her very soul!”’ 

“T know her less than you,’ I said, “‘but 
I think better of her.’ 

I wonder, even now, why I argued with 
him on behalf of Kakoshka. She was noth- 
ing to me, nothing more than the pleasant 
memory of an Atlantic voyage and a little 
picture of dancing grace. Yet by some 
trick of mentality I made myself a pleader 
for her with Hans von Menzel. Perhaps it 
was to test his strength and to probe his 
weakness, as a study of human nature, 
which to me is a problem of inexhaustible 
interest. Perhaps some deeper subconscious 
motive which I do not understand impelled 
me to bring these two people face to face 
again. 

“She has a garden sloping down to the 
Wannsee,’’ I said. “In a boat I could row 
you there in twenty minutes. Perhaps 
some word from you would be like a light 
to her. It might be worth your while to 
speak that word.” 

“No,” he said; 
of her.”’ 

He walked away into the woods without 
a farewell to me, and I went back to the 
landing stage to wait for the next steamer 
back to Wannsee. I should never see a 
meeting between Hans von Menzel and 
Kakoshka, but I had delivered the mes- 
sage, and so had fulfilled my promise. 

Ten minutes later he stood by my side. 

“Take me to her garden,” he said. ‘‘It’s 
God’s will, I think.’ 

Kakoshka had told me where her garden 
lay. It sloped down from her house on the 
eastern side of the yacht club which could 
be seen from the Wannsee landing stage. 
I hired a boat and rowed, while Hans von 
Menzel held the rudder lines. Only once 
I spoke to him on the way. 

“Tt is, after all, none of my business,” I 
said. ‘I’m only a messenger.”’ 

“Bestimmt,”’ he said, meaning that he 
agreed to that, and using the only German 
word which he spoke during our whole 
conversation that afternoon. 

I pulled the boat alongside a private 
landing stage at which a little motor launch 
was moored. I was sure of the place, be- 
cause the launch had the name of Lubi- 
movka. It was Kakoshka’s Russian village, 
far away on the Volga, a very world away 
from her present life. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the 
sunlight was very golden and glamorous 
in that lakeside garden and all around. 
Beyond a fringe of willows was a sloping 
lawn as smooth as velvet, with a border of 
flower beds full of rich color. Not far away 
from the water’s edge was a little white 
summer house, and near it was a hammock 
swung low between two silver firs. At the 
sound of the splash of my oars and the 
boat gliding among the reeds the hammock 
swayed, and a little figure in a white frock 
stood suddenly between the trees, looking 
toward us. For a few moments she stood 
quite motionless, and then came down the 
sloping lawn to the water’s edge with a 
cry of “‘Hans!”’ 

He stepped out of the boat and stood 
on the edge of the lawn before her, but not 
looking at her. He bent his head as he 


“no, I’ve been well rid 


leaned on his tall stick and spoke to her 
in German: 

“You sent me a message, and I have 
come against my will. What is it you have 
to say to me?” 
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She said, “There are a thousand things 
to say between you and me.” 

“‘Not of the past,’ he told her. “‘ That is 
dead in my mind. I am no longer what I 
was then, but a different man. You see 
this dress of mine? It’s a beggar’s way of 
dress. I’m a wandering tramp. What do 
you want with me?” 

“T want you to tell me the truth,” she 
said; ‘‘the truth about this life and the 
death that follows.” 

For a moment he was silent, and I think 
it was for the first time he looked at her. 

“The truth,” he said slowly, ‘‘will hurt 
you as though I should tear your heart out 
or the beauty from your bones. Have you 
the courage to hear that from me?” 

“T have asked for the truth,” said Ka- 
koshka, ‘“‘and I have courage, as you 
know.” 

She said she had courage, but she was 
white to the lips, and was, I am certain, 
afraid of this man who once had loved her. 

She moved away from him to the sum- 
mer house, and he followed her at some 
sign she gave, and went inside with her. 

It must have been an hour before Hans 
von Menzel came out again. I could hear 
the murmur of their voices, but not a word 
they said. Once it sounded to me as though 
one of them were weeping, and it was not 
Kakoshka, but a man’s agony. Several 
times the woman’s voice rose high and 
shrill, as though she were speaking pas- 
sionately. 

More than once there was a long silence 
between them. Then, at the end, Kakoshka 
laughed, and it was not a pleasant sound 
of laughter, but rather cruel, I thought, 
with mockery. Whether she mocked at 
him or at herself, I do not know, and shall 
never know. 

He came out of the summer house alone, 
and his face had the look of a man escaped 
from a torture chamber. He strode swiftly 
across the lawn, pushed his way through 
the overhanging willows and, getting into 
the boat, said ‘‘Take me back,” as though 
I were his hired man. 

At the Wannsee landing stage he turned 
to me with a look of deep melancholy. 

“T have smashed a butterfly,’ he said, 
“and it was a cruel thing, even for God’s 
sake.” 

Then, with a gesture of farewell, he 
walked towards the darkening woods. 

That was the last I saw of the Beggar of 
Berlin, as I have called him. My visit to 
Germany ended abruptly, and it was in 
England that I heard the latest news of 
him. That was from young Wendell, the 
American journalist, whom I happened to 
meet some weeks ago in the grill room of 
the Savoy. 

“How’s Germany?” I asked, and he 
told me that there had been an epidemic 
of food riots, some of which had led to 
bloodshed. 

“‘The government printing presses had 
made marks drop down like autumn leaves,”’ 
he said. “‘A fatal policy, as any fool could 
see.”’ 

Then suddenly, in his account of things, 
he mentioned the name of Hans von Menzel. 

“‘T guess you never heard of that guy. 
Perfectly mad, in my opinion. Dressed 
like a beggar, and lived like one, but with 
a queer hold over the people. They say 
he’s the only man in Germany who can 
keep the masses quiet and prevent the 
hoisting of the red rag. He preaches some 
new form of brotherly love, or the same 
old bunk. Anyhow, the government fears 
him, and uses him; one of those freaks that 
are thrown up in times of chaos. Well, 
here’s to good business!”’ 

‘‘What’s happened to that little dancer?” 
I asked. “Do you remember?—Ka- 
koshka—that night at the Monico.”’ 

“‘Why, that’s another story,’ he said. 


“She had the world at her feet in the | 


dancing line. German profiteers lined up 
to kiss her hands. She could have her pick 
of them. What do you think she did?” 

“Couldn’t give a guess,” I told him. 

“No; it isn’t easy. Well, I’ll tell you. 
She went back to Russia and nursed typhus- 
stricken babies on the Volga. Needless to 
say, she caught the plague and died of it. 
As pretty a kid as ever I saw, and the 
jolliest little dancer—like a butterfly in the 
sunshine.” 

It was strange that he should have used 
that image. I remembered the words of 
Hans von Menzel—‘‘I have smashed a but- 
terfly, and it was a cruel thing, even for 
God’s sake.”’ 

Perhaps all the time Kakoshka knew that 
her fate was with her peasant folk in Lubi- 
movka. = 
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THE COWGIRL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


would have to be her last one in the city 
he so far forgot his official dignity as to an- 
nounce that he was sorry to hear a thing 
like that. 

“T’ll be up in the morning to say good-by 
to Bingham,” she said with a catch in her 
voice. And the man with the yellow wheel 
on his coat sleeve sat watching her as she 
diminished and merged into the duller- 
toned curb stream that ebbed off over the 
crest of Murray Hill. : 


qr 


UT Gypsy McGuigan, the next morn- 

ing, did not say good-by to Bingham. 
A number of things interposed to remove 
that promised farewell from the realm of 
possibility. For, a few minutes after the 
duly appointed opening hour of the Nether- 
land National Bank, four blocks down the 
Avenue, a sallow-faced young man stepped 
out from its white pillared portals, lifted 
his hat and mopped his forehead with a 
white handkerchief. An older man, stand- 
ing near the opposite corner, with a 
newspaper-wrapped parcel under his arm, 
caughtsight of that movement and promptly 
turned southward along the Avenue. Be- 
fore a jeweler’s window, one-third of the 
way down the block, he came to a stop. 
Then, lifting his newspaper so neatly tied 
about a paving stone, he flung that stone 
with all its force against the huge plate- 
glass window. 

The result was instantaneous. Simul- 
taneous with the crash of the glass a 
woman’s scream rang out clear above the 
muffled noise of the street traffic. Then 
with shouts and calls men closed in on the 
offender. So abrupt was that concentric 
movement that the window smasher, ap- 
parently dazed at the miscarriage of his 
intentions, found himself with no chance of 
escape. He continued to struggle, however, 
even after the shrill of a police whistle had 
brought both a patrolman from the next 
block and the traffic officer from his station 
at the near-by street intersection. 

But at the same time a number of other 
things were taking place. One was the 
casual appearance, on the opposite side of 
the street, of two heavy-bodied men who 
promptly placed themselves close in under 
the shelter of the white pillars of the bank 
front. A moment or two later a black 
touring car containing three men came to a 
stop at the curb, not more than twenty 
paces away. The youngest looking of these 
three men remained at the wheel. The 
second man, reaching into his pocket as he 
ran, doubled quickly about the first street 
corner to the north. The third man, with 
a cigarette in his mouth, stepped non- 
chalantly down to the running board. As 
he did so the bank doors opened and two 
men emerged, carrying a worn and heavy 
pigskin bag with a metal handle at either 
end. They were followed by a heavy- 
jowled man in blue serge, a guarded-eyed 
man who looked sharply out at the commo- 
tion across the street. His cogitative eye 
was still on that unexpected scene as the 
stranger flattened against the white pillar 
side-stepped with a singularly catlike quick- 
ness and sent a blackjack crashing down 
through the felt of the bank guard’s black 
derby. The man beside the other pillar at 
the same moment confronted the two bag 
carriers, confronted them malignantly, with 
two poised automatic pistols in his hands; 
while the third man, who had waited on 
the automobile running board, drew a re- 
volver from his pocket as he ran lightly 
across the sidewalk. At a word from his 
confederate, however, he wheeled on the 
bank steps and stood with his gun at half 
arm, his mouth drawn down and his eye on 
the half dozen pedestrians who had stopped 
dumfounded at a spectacle so unexpected. 

That spectacle, however, did not for a 
moment lapse into inaction, for the man 
with the blackjack, who had already floored 
the armed guard, realizing the two messen- 
gers were not complying with his confed- 
erate’s command to throw their hands up 
as promptly as the situation required, 
wheeled about and swung his lead-weighted 
weapon sharply against the temple of the 
nearest bag holder, who staggered and 
went down without even a cry. The second 
messenger, who still clung to his bag handle, 
was struck in the face with the butt of an 
automatic, and struck still again before he 
fell sprawling across the step edge. 

At the same moment that a pistol barked 
out twice from the inner bank door the 


fallen leather bag was caug 
swung into the waiting touriny. 
three gangsters who remained lie 
selves in after it with a cry toh, 
who bent low over the wheel. 
let his clutch engage and swung |g 
from the curb. In another lif 
they were tearing north with o 
and seventy thousand dollars |, 
and twice that amount in negoti)j 
ties lying on their car floor, witit} 
rowed eyes scanning the path ahd 
and with their pistols held rea. 
one who might be so foolish as F 
with them. 7 F 
But no one interfered with 

quickly had they effected their ¢ 

adroitly had they made their }: 
they were off and two full bles 


re 


to a full realization of what haclg 
The black touring car even slow}. 


wards the east. But a startled pie, 
reaching for his gun as he ran 


ordered the driver to swing abc 
low the fugitives. As the driviy 
willingly essayed to carry ou't 
structions, the flying taxicab, 
effectual shriek of brakes, raih 
into him on the half turn. Tip 
crash of metal against metal, <p 
falling glass, an ignominious cat 
blue-clad figures and the resolie 
another car. But the black tir 
slithering about all interfering ‘2 
thundering past all promised } 
continued to tear northward, ay 
apparently for the comparative/e 
Central Park. 
Sergeant Torrey O’ Malley, sit 
hawklike impassivity on his lazils 
mount, detected that untoward mr 
three blocks below him and prop 
ized there was trouble impendin 
as promptly he prepared for th; 
His right hand swung down and 
same moment that Bingham, ate 
a suddenly tightened rein, spra 
tion. But he stopped on hih 
halfway down the block, for the |v 
touring car, ignoring the officer s 
halt, was already bearing don 
grim-jawed Torrey O’ Malley. ‘ 


awakening to the nature of thwi 
swung his mount sharply acrossh 
of the road and at the same tin'| 
service revolver. ' 
The black touring car swervecli 
the right. But it did not stop. n 
men, crouching low in the back 111 
ing only too well what that lifd 
revolver meant, swung up his 1 
pulling the trigger as he didso. | 
For the second time that 0 
woman screamed on Fifth Avu 
screamed as Sergeant O’Malle 
over and slid gently from his hs 
ping his firearm as he fell. 
The girl who screamed was (1 
Guigan. It was Gypsy MeGuig: : 
ing northward along the sunlit 
a big apple in her pocket for Bing 
little ache in her heart at the this 
this would be her last meeting 1 
ham and Bingham’s master. 5) | 
short as she saw that unexpecte! 
encounter, as she saw the shot 
passing car and the body tha 
to the pavement, and the sit 
flanked horse that stood t 
his master. 
Gypsy stopped short, as di 
the Avenue in that moment 0 
following shock too sharp to be 
But the moment passed. Befor! 
of Time had ticked off anoth 
seconds Gypsy had run acros|' 
blackened asphalt, had caugh 
fallen revolver and swung 
Bingham’s empty saddle. 
The stirrups were too long fc 
this did not trouble the cowgirl, 
she tightened the reins and t” 
horse northward she caught up t§ 
and looped them together, k”? 
would be calamitous to leave th 
ing loose at Bingham’s sid 
(Continued on Pa 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

And Bingham quite knew what was ex- 
pected of him, for even as the black touring 
car shuttled recklessly through the cross- 
town traffic at Fifty-ninth Street and went 
plunging into the East Drive of the park 
he wakened to the fact that an oddly adept 
and an oddly determined rider was on his 
back. He went up the Avenue very much 
as a cloud shadow goes up the Alberta 
foothills, with the girl’s knees clutching 
his sides and her slender body bent slightly 
forward like a jockey’s. 

She lost sight of the touring car before 
she crossed the Plaza, but she caught sight 
of it again as it veered westward towards 
an open stretch of greensward on 
which a flock of sheep were peace- 
fully cropping the grass. She lost 
it again as it turned farther west- 
ward and then sharply north again, 
doubling about the drinking foun- 
tain south of the Ramble Lake. But 
she saw it as it emerged again, head- 
ing trickily eastward, and a shot 
whistled “over her head as she 
promptly pounded after it towards 
the Seventy-second Street gateway. 
But she did not once permit Bing- 
ham to slacken his pace. 

The car had lengthened its lead 
by the time it reached the park 
entrance, slowing down and deco- 
rously passing the officer who sema- 
phored it across the Avenue. Gypsy 
shouted at that doubly foolish arm 
of the law, but her voice was swal- 
lowed up in the noise of the streets. 
When she swept past him into East 
Seventy-second Street that startled 
officer accepted her as an amateur 
from the bridle path on a runaway 
mount. 

But the girl on Bingham, for all 
his speed, had him in perfect con- 
trol. She leaned in low on her left 
as he rounded into Park Avenue 
and again low on her right as she 
swept eastward into Seventy- 
fourth Street, following turn by 
turn that slithering touring car 
which was trying so hard to shake 
her off. She had no idea of the ter- 
ritory into which it was leading 
her; she had no knowledge of that 
illimitable city with its illimitable 
blocks; but she remembered that 
the cowards in front of her had 
murdered the only man who had 
been kind to her in all that self- 
contained desert of stone and 
steel—and she did not propose that 
they should get away from her. 

They themselves must have 
awakened to some inkling of her 
purpose, for as they veered and 
veered again and went thundering 
downgrade towards the East River 
it was only too apparent that she 
was gaining on them. As they 
slowed down a trifle to skid north- 
ward into Avenue A, two of the 
men knelt on the back cushion seat 
and fired back at the galloping 
horse and its rider, fired again and 
again as she bent low in the saddle 
and urged Bingham on. Gypsy 
even welcomed the sound of these 
shots, knowing how infinitesimal 
were their chances of a hit, and 
nursing the further knowledge that 
they were slowly but surely ex- 
hausting their ammunition. And 
as she rode she worked out jn her busy 
little head her precise plan of action. 

What that plan was did not make itself 
apparent to the fugitives in the touring 
car until, as they slowed down again to a 
quarter westward, she cut the corner and 
galloped within thirty feet of them. Then, 
raising the heavy service revolver above her 
head she brought it down with'a deliberate 
movement like the movement of an arm 
casting a fly. It was the way she had al- 
ways shot when peppering coyotes out on 
the foothills, and it had always seemed to 
her a satisfactory way. But this time her 
shot missed its mark. For instead of going 
through the man at the driving wheel it 
struck the windshield in front of him and 
shattered the glass. 

’ One of the men shot back at her, but she 
was too busy to give much thought to the 
matter, for she wanted her second shot to 
hit the tire of the front wheel—and it did. 
The tire collapsed with a sound like the 
wailing blat of a malleted steer, throwing 
the steering gear off its axis-and sending 
the speeding car across the rough pavement 
to the left. The driver, already half blinded 
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with blood by glass cuts from the shattered 
windshield, for one precious moment lost 
control. That plunging mass of metal 


‘leaped at the curb, mounted it and crashed 


into the metal standard of a fire hydrant. 

The force of the impact sent the man 
beside the driver headfirst through what 
remained of the windshield, where he hung 
flat, with a small rivulet of red staining the 
faded black cowl. The two men in the back 
at the same time cannonaded against the 
front seat, one toppling over the side door 
and rolling half under the stalled car, the 
other falling back inside the tonneau. The 
driver, and the driver alone, held down by 
the wheel, remained in his seat. 
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to snatch it up. His fingers had actually 
closed on it when the girl saw and under- 
stood the movement. She kicked at that 
clutching hand as she would have kicked at 
a rattlesnake. She kicked the firearm free 
from the stunned fingers and caught it up 
with her left hand. Then she backed 
triumphantly away, with the two guns 
balanced in her slightly tremulous young 
fingers. 

“Stand up!”’ she commanded the man 
cringing down between the car wheels. 

She felt sure he had no gun or he would 
never have snatched at the fallen one. But 
she wanted him more directly under her 
eye. He did as she ordered. 


Raising the Heavy Service Revolver Above Her Head She Brought it Down 
With a Deliberate Movement 


Gypsy saw all this as she slid from her 
lathered mount and, from force of habit, 
threw the reins over Bingham’s head. Her 
eye was on the driver, for she felt that he, 
of the four, would be the first to act. She 
covered him as she ran towards the ear. 

“Throw ’em up!” was her shrill com- 
mand. But instead of obeying her, as he 


wiped his red-stained face with his left’ 


hand, the fingers of his right hand reached 
down towards the side pocket of his coat. 

Gypsy understood that movement and 
her lips compressed. The youth at the 
wheel, half turning, saw the look on her 
intent face. He also understood it. With a 
grimace of surrender he threw both hands 
high above his head. As he did so Gypsy 
detected a small movement close behind 
him. It was the upward movement of a 
hand, above the tonneau rim, a hand hold- 
ing an automatic pistol. Quick as thought 
she veered her barrel and pulled the trig- 
ger, aiming straight at the clustered fingers 
about the pistol stock. 

There was a shout of pain and the pistol 
fellto therunning board. As it fell the man 
half under the car reached adroitly about 


“Now stick your hands up!” was her 
next command. ‘No, climb into the car 
and stick ’em up!”’ And again he did as 
she ordered. The street crowd thickened 
about her, but she ignored them, except to 
turn to a rotund man in a butcher’s apron 
and call out to him, ‘‘Get a cop here, and 
get him quick!” 

She was more interested in the white- 
faced individual next to the car driver, 
who had recovered himself sufficiently to 
worm free from the jagged remnants of the 
windshield and reach over the seat back 
for something that lay on the ear floor. 

“You, there!’’ called out the girl. 
_ Straighten out quick and get those hands 
up! 

She tried to say it as she imagined Lem 
Siddons would have said it. But there was 
a small quiver of excitement in her voice 
that would not down. 

“T can’t,” complained the man facing 
the black O of the pistol barrel. ‘I’m 
bleedin’ to deat’!”’ 

“Get those hands up or you'll bleed 
quicker than you’re doing now!” pro- 
claimed the girl with the two guns. For the 


Decembe 


iron had entered her soul and 
small room at that precise mom 
shred of mercy in her make-up, 
hands went up. 

“Now, you in the back of 
pursued the girl with narrowed e 
up! Get up quick or you'll get 
a hole through your hand!” 

Slowly the yellow-faced man 
reddened coat sleeve rose to his 
of his hands hung limply down,) 
other one he obediently lifted } 
head. 

She realized she had them ; 
before her. She had them there i 
with their hands up, and that», 
she wanted them. But; 
did she take her eyes froit 

“See if they’ve got Y 
hardware cached in that | 
her curt command to a} 
had come pushing thi 
crowd. | 

That newcomer stop) 
with a guttural sound thi; 
a hoot and half a shou! 
giving him a quick si 
noticed for the first tin! 
wore a blue uniform an: 
number plate on his ear); 

“Put down those gu! 
manded the policeman, i 
by the ferocity of the str) 
face. ‘‘We’ll run this shy 

“Not on your life!’; 
‘Gypsy, with her grim yy 
glued on the battered qu 
rayed before her. “I roc] 
these birds, and I want") 

““What for?’’ demand) 
cer, as still another figu|: 
breathing hard, pushed :t 
the thickening street erc( 
men, Gypsy observedh 
volvers in their hands. | 

“For murdering a mor 
liceman down on Fifth) 
said the girl with the e 
eyes. 

“She’s got it wrong, Jn 
terposed the second come | 
gunmen held up the 
National and wingei' 
O’Malley on their get-iz 
the Plaza.”’ 

“They killed him,” py 
Gypsy, as the clangor 01 
wagon bell grew louder :d 
along the narrow street. 

‘Killed him nothin’! 
winged him! Our desk1 
got a phone message salt 
had ’im on the table o 
Presbyterian and that e 
through easy!” 

The girl suddenly lox 
guns. 

““Where’d you say i 
him?” she demanded, g 
sustaining blue shoulder! 
found herself leaning agi 

‘Down at the Presbytié 
pital,” replied the seconot 
he gently but firmly toct 
tols away from her, for t) 
ment of reserves, advancg 
wrecked touring car, we ‘ 
taking possession of its si 
occupants. 

“Hold on, kid! Whereo 
to?” called out one of t? 
as the girl fell to shoul 
way through the crowd. | 

“Down to that hospital,” retord 
McGuigan. 


“There she be!”’ proclaimed @ 
dons as he laid the frayed news! 
on the sloping floor of the bik 
porch. ‘That there’s our kid, ritt 
Noo York papers. And there’s/l 
did! See it there? ‘Western ]€ 
Single-handed Captures Taxi Bali 

There was a crowding of tav 
about the illustrated page enliv® 
spirited line drawings enmeshing# 
dallioned photo-engravings on a 

“And who’s the big stiff bes 
inquired Slim Canutt, with an 
thetic inspection of the uniformet 
the second medallion. a. 

“That’s the canary she’s goin Be 
admitted Lem as he backed away 
crowded ranch hands bent over t!P 
columns. He stood silent, stu(l 
wine glow on the Rockies. _ | , 

“T ain’t s’prised at her doin 
did,” he finally asserted. “But wl 
stumps me is how any girl ean 
with a Easterner!”’ 
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It’s a 
Tom Wye 


It’s a delight to any boy, 
youth, or man to possess a 


Tom Wye. 


No one is too old to be 
pleased with its trim, stylish, 
sporty appearance. 


No one is too young 
to appreciate the com- 
fort that a Tom Wye 
gives in warmth and 
ease, 

Thebeautiful heath- 
er mixtures will be 
approved by mothers 
and wives. 


The salesman will 
point out the quality 
of material and the 
real tailoring which 
make the Tom Wye 
so distinctive that you 
call it “Tom Wye”’ 
instead of just “ 
knit jacket.” 

At Men’s Wear 
or Sporting Goods 
Stores, 


TOM WYE, INC. 


Winchendon 
Mass. 
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NICK PRIDE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


On the poop the skipper stood, flanked 
by his two mates. The Old Man, decent 
old-timer, wore the traditional expression 
of woe, but it sat strangely upon his ruddy 
plump face. The mates, men of a newer 
school of steel ships, affected to despise 
such goings-on, such a waste of time, such 
pandering to the superstitious customs of 
fo’mast hands. 

“For one long month we rode ’im ’ard!”’ 
roared Nick Pride. 

‘“‘Ho, we says so, and we ’opes so!’’ the 
chorus howled. The funeral had reached 
the mizzen hatch, the pace was slowing 
down. 

“For one long month we rode’im’ard 

“Ho, Po-oo-r O-ol-ld Man!” 

Nick halted. Behind the skipper the 
steward slipped into the picture, bearing a 
gallon can of rum and a dipper. He looked 
entirely of a mind with the mates. 

“Well, my lads, what is it?’”’ the skipper 


” 


| hailed. 


“Hoss is dead, sir,’”’ reported Nick, 
touching his forelock. 

“H’m! That’s bad, my man,’ the Old 
Man replied, frowning. “‘Stooard, give 
these poor fellows a drop o’ grog; they 
seem to be grieving.”’ 

For perhaps thirty years the same old 
skipper had said the identical old words to 
many crews in-many ships; yet he man- 
aged somehow to convey the impression 
that this was a sudden inspiration with 
him, not to be taken as a precedent. The 
steward came to the head of the windward 
ladder, can in hand, and dipped out a shaky 
tot. 

‘Don’t shake so, stooard; you're spilling 
it,’ the skipper smiled. “‘Step up, men.”’ 

Nick Pride wiped his mouth anticipa- 
tively. He knew that every eye was upon 
him. He swallowed the strong grog thirst- 
ily, wiped his lips again, and glanced 
yearningly at the can as if willing, under 
stress, to try another tot. Olson the 
Swede was already pushing against him for 
a place on the golden ladder. 

“‘What’s the matter? Ain’t it good?” 
inquired the steward with a scowl. 

Nick hauled a tobacco tin from his can- 
vas trousers pocket, grinned sideways at 
the skipper, and kept his place. 

“Socky’s doin’ Peggy, sir. “EK wants me 
to bring ’is grog,”’ said Nick. 

Socky stood in the forecastle doorway, 
gazing with all his soul in his dusky eyes. 
Fear lurked there until he saw Nick receive 
a second tot of grog in the tobacco tin, and 
carefully earry it down the ladder. 

“Step up, men,” the skipper cried. 

He was willing to uphold ancient usages, 
but even an old-time windjammer had to 
learn the importance of time if he sailed on 


_ | when customs changed. 


Nick very carefully bore the precious 
tobaceo tin, giving but one hand to his 
rope when all hands again tallied to the 
horse. They made a turn abaft the booby 
hatch, and headed forward along the lee 
side; and now the second mate brought up 
the rear, intent only upon urging the cere- 
mony to speedy completion and getting the 
watch to work once more. 

“We'll ’oist ’im at the main yardarm,” 
piped Nick, half-heartedly, one eye on his 
tobacco tin, the other upon Socky, still 
standing in the forecastle door. 

“Ho, we says so, and we ’opes so!”’ bel- 
lowed the men foggily. 

“Come on, get a move on!” urged the 
second mate, shoving the horse along a bit. 

“We'll ’oist ’im at the main yardarm’’— 
from Nick, listlessly. 

“Ho, Po-oo-r O-ol-ld Man!”’ the chorus 
went runningly. 

The second mate was supplying a lot of 
motive power. Besides, the horse had 
really outlived his usefulness once the 
steward had vanished with his can. 

Olson finished the dirge. Nick had mys- 
teriously left the scene. Somebody had 
already rigged a whip to the lee fore yard- 
arm and the horse was hastily fastened to 
an end. 

“Now he’s det ve’ll bury him deep,’ 
moaned Olson, handing the hauling part of 
the line and setting it taut. 

Men took the line without enthusiasm, 
drawling out the cl chorus line: “Ho, we says 
so, an’ we ’opes so.’ 

«Ant now he’s det ve’ll ee ts deep ——” 

“Ho, Po-oo-r O-ol-ld M 

The dead horse was tad aloft to the 
block, the rope let go, and the burial was 
over when the effigy danced astern on the 


long-running seas of the Southiy; 
But never a cheer followed it. }} 
mate’s nervous efforts to snatcy 
to their humdrum duties fail« 
Every eye was fastened upo 
space of clear deck about th 
door between the two big d 

Socky stood towering abo re 
every line and muscle of his ) 
ering, his gleaming eyes 
ing white, his wide good-aiath 


other handing an empty tobae | 
“Misto Nick, wha’s my runs 
manded Socky. 
“on't tell yuh I spilled it} 
Nick brazenly. ' 


The men ignored the secor' ; 
once, gathering closer to the 1M 


with the rum, ached to aveng't 
Nick had put upon him. If Soe 


Only much rum could make |s 
Liverpool edged nearer, lickingjs 
too, would well like to see those |q 


ache chip in for his friend, | 

“You’re a bloody black lia!’ 
torted to the charge of drinkig 
man’s rum. 

Socky’s black eyes narrowe( ; 
pain flashed across his dusky 
friend had stepped over thib 
friendship’s privileges. His)i 
clenched. Liverpool grew eit 
feared that Socky would not 
pal after all. He was too lonjn 
his mind. 

“Go on, nigger!’ Liverp|l 
“Give th’ thievin’ little swe 
Gaw’ bli’ me, yuh’re afraid of ih 
black stiff!’ 

Nick turned, glowering es 
Socky also took hig 


Liverpool. 
the robber of his comforts anifi 
the presumptuous interloper. I 
sensed something not quite wi 
culations, and edged a bit fah 
put Nick dropped his ras 
deck, spat on his hands and k¢ 
in a weasel-like rush. 

Of the two men, each a priu 
alley, Liverpool might have 


1 
: 


master but for two things— 
at Socky’s reception of his ad 
bewilderment in face of Nick’in 
onslaught. He backed as Nick’ 
fist cracked home on his nose id 
scattered in all directions. Nk 
up his first wallop with anoth t 
the claret in a stream, and thei 
blood put the peak of fightir 
temper already heated by two e 
old rum. pb 

“Here, stop it!” ordered ther 
angrily. k 

He pushed through the crov a 
he recovered from his aston 


had seized his foe’s ears in tw 
dragged down his head, and 
features with a savage butt f 
hard skull, F 
“There, yuh Liv’pool ‘ood a 
Nick, spitting over one sh 
tuously. “Don’t yuh ee 
gentlemun’s tiff agyne! I 


the crowd melted, the ah 
their jobs, the watch below 
forecastle. Nick picked up 


“Git on wiv yer scrub-ou 
and scowled up at the b 
eyed face. 

““Yassuh, Misto Nick,’ 


was finished. 


A breeze that kept the 
ing and the canvas crac 
Brier Holme down into the 
the Forties, then the win 


(Continued onP 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
many days a larger ship of a rival line had 
sailed mile for mile with the little bark, 
never gaining a fathom for all her greater 
length and full rig. A picture she looked, 
seen over the leaning bulwarks of the bark. 
Her gray hull, black bulwarks, long white 
stripe with its row of black-painted ports, 
and her three lofty masts carrying their six 
topgallantsails and three royals, with a 
dainty main skysail furled, made a figure 
of startling beauty against the white flecked 
blue seas and the graying blue of the dis- 
tant horizon. Even the skipper and the 
mate, used as they were to such sights, 
blasé to a degree, were forced into speech as 
a driving rain squall passed over the ship in 
full sunlight, making her glisten like a jewel. 

““There’s a bit o’ poetry for you!”’ cried 
the skipper with outflung arm. 

““H’m! One of the Devitt & Moore ships, 
isn’t she, sir? Looks like the Harbinger.” 
“‘She’s a beauty, whatever she is,” 
said the Old Man. ‘*‘ But there, the Brier 
Holme looks as well from over there— 
better, Ishouldsay. Barks do look ——”’ 

**She’s coming about, sir,’’ remarked 
the businesslike mate. 

A pretty picture was a picture and 
nothing more to him. Aship to leeward, 
tacking across his bows, taking the star- 
board tack while his own ship held on 
to the port tack, meant the arising of a 
situation not to be met by poetry. 

‘* Aye, so she is,’’ agreed the skipper 
without much enthusiasm. ‘‘ Pass the 
word along. I’ll tack ship.” 

The mate passed the word, and the 
men took their stations. Braces were 
flung down from the pins, all coiled clear 
for running, the spanker boom was 
hauled flat amidships, the skipper at the 
poop rail motioned to the helmsman to 
ease the helm a-lee. 

““Ready?”’ the Old Man shouted. He 
saw that all hands were waiting. The 
helm was down, the bark sliding her 
head into the wind prettily. ‘‘ Hellum’s 
a-lee!”’ 

At the skipper’s roar the head sheets 
were let go, the ship’s cook ran out of 
his galley, greasy with salt slush, curs- 
ing profanely as he hurled his filthy 
apron back in through the door. His 
job it was to let go the fore sheet. His 
trouble was that every skipper he had 

“ever sailed with tacked ship just as he 
was busy with the crew’s dinner. That 
has been the trouble of every ship’s 
cook since Ham made hash in the Ark. 

The sweet little vessel shook her head 
saucily as she was stayed, the wind leaving 
the big main course. The Old Man watched 
her keenly now. 

“Up tacks and sheets!’ he roared. 

The sheets were lighted up, the boat- 
swain, with Socky and Nick, tackled the 
fore tack as soon as the main sheet was 
hauled, when the order had pealed: ‘‘ Mains’] 
haul!”” The yards swung around swiftly, 
men sweat and grunted in the rapid effort 
to get in the slack of braces, tramping the 
decks with hoarse shouts. 

“Hooraw, up she rises! Hooraw, up she 
rises!’’ squealed a sanguine soul who still 
lived in the days of big crews. 

It aroused a spark in the Old Man too. 

“Give us a tune, boys!”’ he yelled, and 
the sanguine soul piped shrilly: 


“Wot'll we do wiv a drunken sylor, wot’ll we 
do wiv a drunken sylor, 
Wot'll we do wiv a drunken sylor, early in 
the mornin’ ?”’ 


And feet stamped and ran faster as the 
braces came in through the squealing 
blocks to the response: 


“Put’im in the longboat, make’im bail’er, put 

"im in the longboat, make ’im bail ’er, 

Put ’im in the longboat, make ’im bail ’er, 
early in the mornin’!”’ 


Then tacks were boarded, yards trimmed. 
and the gear again coiled and hung on the 
pins. The watch below went back to their 
rest, and the bark leaned away on the other 
tack, the other big square-rigger now to 
windward, foaming along in a grand smother 
of yeasty seas at the bows, settling down 
to the race anew. 

“Hey, Socky, wot d’ye myke of that?” 
Nick said, pointing to a low-lying bank of 
darker haze against the blur to windward. 

Supper was done, the two watches 
smoked and yarned about the fore hatch. 
It was the second dogwatch, when all might 
loaf except the helmsman and, presently, 
the lookout. 

“Dat? Dat shore enough fog, Misto 
Nick,” the negro replied after a long glance. 
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The distant full-rigged ship had almost 
merged into the dusk of the short twilight. 
The creaming seas rolled longer, less yeasty, 
but the wind seemed as brisk as it had been. 

“Fog, yuh black mule!”’ snorted Nick 
superiorly. ‘‘ D’jever see fog come down on 
a breeze like this?’”’ 

““Nossuh, Misto Nick, Ah s’pose yo’ 
right,’’ agreed Socky, and turned to re- 
spond to the vociferated demand for a 
tune. He had a fine mellow voice, and the 
dreamy old song went aloft to echo and 
repeat among the swelling sails. 

“Whar wuz yo’ baby bon, dahling, 
Whar wuz yo’ baby bo’n, dchling, 
Whar wuz yo’ baby bo’n, dahling ? 
Under de coconut tree!”’ 


Then the chorus: 
“Oh, no, nol mine, darling. 
Oh, no, nol mine, darling. 
Oh, no, not mine 


” 


A harsh hail from the 
poop arrested the song 
half finished. 

“Stow that racket 
for’ard! Where’s the 
lookout? Get up there; 
and take the foghorn along with you.” 

The men started up and stared around 
wonderingly. The big ship to windward lay 
rolling heavily, her lofty sails becalmed. 
A drift of vagrant mist made her outline 
vague for a moment, then a breeze swelled 
her canvas again, she leaned to it, and 
surged through the darkening seas. But 
astern of her a wall of impenetrable fog 
advanced against the creeping darkness of 
night; two minutes after she began to speed 
again her sails billowed in to the masts 
with a report plainly heard aboard the 
Brier Holme, the fog enveloped her, and 
her mournful horn was heard. 

‘“Whoo-00-00!” 

Socky turned to grin at Nick. His fore- 
east of fog was proved correct. But Nick 
had gone on the lookout; his answer to the 
wail out there in the fog came after a few 
hideous wheezes of preparation. 

““Whoo-00-00!” 

Then the Brier Holme suddenly stood 
on an even keel, her tall masts swaying, 
burdened with idly thundering canvas, 
ee in a bank of gray, dank, dripping 

og. 

Night was blacker by reason of the chok- 
ing fog. Every few minutes a tiny breeze 
eddied through the pall, driving the wet 
drifts into anxious faces, arousing false 
hopes by filling for a moment the saturated, 
dripping sails. 

‘“Whoo-00-00!”’ groaned the foghorn, in- 
dicating that the bark was trimmed for the 
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starboard tack. It made no difference that 
she was not moving through the water. 
Her yards were braced for the starboard 
tack, and the law called for that announce- 
ment to be made continuously at intervals 
of one minute. 

““Whoo-oo-00!”’ it moaned. And from 
the ghostly wall of blind opacity the horn 
of the unseen ship mocked: ‘‘ Whoo-00-00!’’ 

“Oh, damn fog!’’ exclaimed the skipper, 
stamping the poop in dark anxiety. “Isn’t 
that ship nearer?”’ 

“Seems so, sir,’’ grunted the second mate. 

The mate stood out on the standard 
compass bridge, invisible, sniffing audibly. 

““Seems to me there’s wind coming, and 
from loo’ard!”’ he growled. 

‘*Wot’s all the bleedin’ ’ooraw about?” 
grumbled Liverpool. He was sore at being 
kept moving, when he might as well be 
catching a dog nap in the coil of the fore 
brace. ‘Ain’t notHin’ going to bother us 
while there ain’t no wind,” he said. 

‘“Somedimes comes vind ven dere ain’t 
no varning,’”’ answered Olson. ‘‘ Ay haf seen 
ships come togedder in calms too.” 

“If they do they don’t hurt nothing, 
yuh thick squarehead!”’ Liverpool retorted. 

On the forecastle head Socky was 
waiting for eight bells. It had come 
around to his lookout, and his watch 


“‘Looks Like the Real Thing, Lads, Hey?’ the Officer 
Remarked, Standing Off a Pace or Two 


was about up. A better sailorman never 
stepped on bare feet than the big negro; 
but fog always seemed to go right to his 
bones, chilling his blood, setting his flesh to 
creeping in a manner that always recalled 
to his childlike mind the fearsome tales of 
the duppy man he had heard from the time 
his ears could hear. 

“Hey, you black nigger! 
match!” 

Nick Pride slithered out of the misty 
beyond and whacked the lookout heavily 
on the shoulder. Socky jumped, frightened 
almost to the point of heart failure, so 
vivid had been his memories. 

Nick’s harsh laugh of jubilation at the 
success of his prank brought peace after 


Go get me a 


the panic. 

“Yassuh, Misto Nick, suh!” Socky 
cackled. ‘‘Ah gwine git yo a match right 
now, suh! Yassuh! Dar ain’t nothing in 


sight, Misto Nick ——”’ 

“Hell! Don’t I know it?’’ swore Nick. 

He had come from the wheel early in the 
watch. He knew how little there was to 
be seen. 

“Whoo-00-00!”’ 

“Hey, Socky!”’ eried Nick. 
Old Man that toot’s —-—”’ 

Socky was gone. Nick felt terribly alone. 
That ghostly ‘‘Whoo-oo-00!’’ sounded 
queerly close, and not at all where it ought 
to be. 

“*Whoo-00-00!”’ he replied, grinding hard 
on his pump. 


“Tell the 


Aloft a thunder of sound told 
caught aback. In a medley of yoi 
aft a few scraps of clarity sounded 

“All aback for’ard, sir! Wind’s ' 
It was the second mate’s voice, ; 

“Wind’s all around the compass, 
bled the Old Man, stamping the po 
ously. “Listen!’’ 

““Whoo-00-00!”’ 

The ghostly horn sounded neare 
ears could almost hear the tumbli 
oncoming bow wave. 

““Whoo-oo-00!’”’ answered Nick 
bark’s forecastle head. The th 
backed sails overhead and abaft 
wildered him. He was not sure wh 
ought to toot for port or starboarc 

“She’s all aback, sir!’’ he yellec 

The skipper had already orde 
helm hard up. The mate was cu 
way forward, yelling for hands to 
the mainsail and raise fore tack a 
The second mate was_brailing 
spanker, aided by the Old Man 
helmsman. 

“‘Hyah yo’ matches, Misto Niel! 
happen now?” m3 

Socky emerged from the fog lik 
ghost. His attitude of depending 
white shipmate so willingly me 
cock his little chest a bit with 

took his matches, but did no 
pipe. Instead, he took upo 
ordering of a piece of wo 
knew must come immedi: 
maneuver of boxing the shi 
proper tack. 

“Come here, nigger! Gi 
to haul them ’eadsheets over 
ward.” 

““Whoo-00-00!”? yowled the} 
ship. 

“’Oly smokes, but she’s» 
snapped Nick. 

““Whoo-00-00!”’ he pumpec' 
cally. Helet gothejib sheeta | 
ing, and the block knocked Sc« 

““Whoo-00-00!” came from ‘ 
and voices were heard too. 

“She’s aboard of us!”’ roare(| 
Man. 

‘“Mind yourselves!”’ bo 
mate; he went down and out o}] 
ture before the onrushing tei) 
steel jib boom harnessed with oh 
stays, steel rigging and pondep 
phin striker. 

““She’s drowned us! Hang 
headgear, men!”’ screamed the 
then he, too, went down undeil 
rific crash of three thousand toro 
weight hurled upon his small 
the devilish whim of a fickle bre 
ing the ship like a javelin. 

“Hyah! Whar yo’ got ti 
Nick?” ! 

Nick Pride lay wedged bet’ 

forecastle rail and the port a 
SI 


anchor was wrenched adrift fro 
the rail had buckled under th 
ing impact that had torn the 
two. 
“Shift the bleedin’ anchor) 
Nick. ‘‘Cawn’t yuh see it’s si 
me guts?” ! 
Socky stooped to put his weig 
anchor; his face leaned close to /¢ 
“Bli’? me!’’ gasped Nick. “0 
done wiv yer face, nigger?” ‘ 
“Dat sheet block shore loose? 
teef, Misto Nick,’ Socky laught 
ageously. His black face shone i th 
with a crimson smear. . |i 
All about them silence lay as hiv 
blanket soaked in liquid gray cla) 
was no more wind now than bol 
collision. If others had survived }4 
rifie contact they gave no audie 
The impenetrable wall of fog clot 
the two like a collapsing bladder 1/0 
dried peas within it. From w 
Pride lay, pinned and frightened 
just see the swaying specter of Je 
clothed foremast tottering to al 
sustained by the head stays yet 8 
sweating first with terror, then 
heartbreaking labor of shifting t 
chor, listened to the growling sea 
up against the imprisoned air 
part of the ship. He knew the barW 
in two; Nick did not, yet. 7 
As for sound or sign of othe;® 
crew, far off there was a dull, mu® 
gestion of sound. It might be ths 
of that other ship sinking; it } 
creeping boats filled with awec 
haunted sailors; it might be — 
‘Hell’s bells, nigger, git the 
me bleedin’ tripes!”’ groan 
(Continued on Page 
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fo than any other wood” 


i od - wt _ 


nent AY sie S. “WE i ke co 5 
nig et Wer erate ahs a 


HE wood of a thousand uses—Southern Pine— 
again demonstrates its superiority, this time to 
weet the unusual requirements of the newest and 
atest motor speedway ever built. 


The same reasons that should enter into the purchase of lumberand 
ibers by home builders, by factory builders, by railway car builders 


“vy all users of lumber who would build for strength and permanence sq Ons, of the high banked turns under con- 
-vere the determining factors in this immense speedway contract. se ee eM nega Forty tives drarecs, 


sharpest point. 
itrength, durability, economy in its timbered understructure after this 
¢:, availability as to quantity, as to grilling test of strength, showed not a 


ws and shapes, and workability— defect. Its rigidity was unimpaired. 
hse were the factors. There was no evidence of vibration. 
Southern Pine again had proved its 


nthe $500,000 Kansas City Speed- 
vi are 4 million feet of Southern Pine 


ped together with 75 tons of nails. Southern Pine is obtainable in prac- 
tically all lumber yards east of the 


Rocky Mountains. It is truly ‘‘the 
wood of a thousand uses,’’ serving 


superiority. 


rethan a million and three-quarters 
e| of 2 by 3’s, laid on edge, make the 
uace of the track. 

| 


bE ’ equally as well for sturdy framing, Sat ee 
‘unday, September 17, fifteen huge delicate interior trim and beautiful tion, the members of which 
4, d 1 ] . ° e are the representative manu- 
‘or speedsters pounded out hun- flooring. Southern Pine is well man- BacMolSlof SiGinera Pine tn 
Inds of miles upon this giant structure ufactured and graded under association snd uae ora a oa ees 
; ‘ a 5 as standard, rigi 

>i€ winner’s averagespeed, 109 miles rules which’ insure a uniform high rules for grading lumber pro- 


ducts. The Association main- 


Nour. An inspection of track and quality. eh Le cats 


experts, whose sole business 
| is to see that building material 


The Southern Pine Association has prepared literature sent out by the mills shall be 
which gives authentic information concerning the uniformly true to specified 
proper use of Southern Pine for countless purposes. grades. This is the best pos- 
Write, stating your lumber needs and the information sible guarantee of quality to 
desired will be sent you at once, | «sCthe: user, when care is exer- 


ie } cised to see that material pur- 
Dasctl chased from a retail dealer is 


the product of a Southern 
Pine Association lumber mill, 


Southern Pine Association , 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, f 


® 
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BOOT 


A Gift She Will-Appreciate! 


HETHER “‘she”’ is mother, 


sweetheart, or little sister, 


RADIO BOOTS will be a welcome 
Christmas gift. 


RADIO BOOTS are made of light 
flexible rubber. They keep the legs, 
ankles and feet warm and dry in cold 
and stormy weather. 


They slip on and off — over the shoe 
—with amazing ease, and fit snugly, 
giving the feet a stylish, well-clad 
appearance. 


DEMAND RADIO BOOTS 


Accept no substitution. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write to us for information. 


Cambridge Rubber Company 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Always ask for 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Products of Quality 


Rubber Footwear, Rubber Heels, Tennis Shoes, Rubber Clothing 


ON AND OFF 


Perfect for the youngsters. 
—for play,or school. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

“Yassuh, Misto Nick. We shore gotter 
git dat anchor off yo’ stummick. Dis yer 
blessed ship done gawn drap in two, an’ we 
gwine git wet putty soon.” 

The sinking bows of the bark loosened 
the weight on Nick’s stomach; Socky put 
his own weight to it and saw his friend slip, 
cursing, into the sea. The other anchor, 
pulling loose by its own momentum as the 
deck sloped, plunged into the wate. close 
enough to Nick almost to drown him with 
the wash. 

“Ayah, Misto Nick, yo’ ketch holt on 
dis!’ the negro shouted, and thrust a cap- 
stan bar into Nick’s desperate fist. 

Nick sputtered and swore. He was more 
annoyed than hurt. 

‘Urry up and git me that ’ouse over 
there!’”’ he yelled, spitting brine from his 
mouth, dashing brine from his eyes. 

To his mazed stare the last leaning shape 
of the disappearing topgallantsail loomed 
like a deckhouse. 

Socky made no answer. He was already 
far up among the twanging fore-topgallant- 
mast gear, slashing away at the fore-royal 
sheets and tye, and the seizings of the 
braces, to get the yard adrift. The yards 
below, even to the double topgallant yards, 
were steel; Socky was sailor enough to 
know that, even in the panic of dodging 
death by drowning. 

“Ketch holt—ob—dis, Misto a 

Socky suddenly fell into the sea, bring- 
ing with him the royal yard. Nick grabbed 
it, kicking adrift the capstan bar. When 
he had coughed up the last of the choking 
brine that was splashed into his gullet 
by the dive of man and yard he thought 
of Socky. 

Soeky’s crinkly black head bobbed al- 
most into Nick’s hand out of a reddish 
patch of foam. Socky’s black face was 
almost as gray as the fog. 

“Hey! Wot’s up wiv yuh?” rasped Nick. 
“Don’t yuh play no gymes ‘on me, yuh 
black ¥ i 

Nick dragged the negro onto the royal 
yard, swearing softly. 

“Strike me blue if ’e ain’t dead!’ he 
said, peering into the ashen face. 

At an immense distance a voice mocked 
him: ‘‘Whoo-00-00, whoo-00-00!”’ 

It was the horn of the ship that had run 
down the bark; it told the surviving world 
that she was on the port tack. 

“Fank Gawd we got right 0’ wye over 
you!”’ yelled Nick Pride. 

Nick found out that Socky’s stout heart 
still beat faintly. The fog and night to- 
gether enveloped them, afloat on that frail 
spar. Out of sheer pity at first Nick saw 
that Socky was lashed to the spar with his 
head out of the sea; then it was grudging 
gratitude for his own preservation that in- 
duced him to swab the invisible black face 
clean of caked blood and brine. 

“Git up, yuh useless black nigger,’’ Nick 
mumbled as he swabbed. “Wot yuh fink 
I’m goin’ to do wiv yuh if yuh plays dead 
like a bloomin’ ’eathen himage?”’ 

Socky made no response. His hard old 
head was sadly battered; his stout old 
heart beat, but that was all. Nick began 
to curse him, curse him with the bitter 
picturesqueness of his kind. Truth was 
that the little waspish ruffian from Lime- 
house gutters felt so utterly small in the 
midst of all that grim dark immensity that 
the burden of a man even seemingly dead 
or dying turned his blood into watery pus, 
his nerve into a thing that was not. 

“Bl’me! If yuh cawn’t hopen yer 
perishin’ eyes, nigger, I ain’t going to bover 
meself abart yuh, give yuh my word!”’ he 
admonished the silent negro. 

The night was silent as a tomb; never a 
ery or call or gurgle of drowning had fol- 
lowed the collision so far as Nick was 
aware. And it was mysterious. He stopped 
berating Socky to listen. 

“‘ Ain’t a bloody sound, there ain’t! Hi! 
Wyke up an’ chat to me, nigger! Wot 
yuh fink Iam? Hey?” 

Far out in the blackness a sound stabbed 
the silence; the dull rattle of oars, the 
muffled oaths of quarreling men. 

“Hi! Bli’me, Socky, there’s a bloomin’ 
boat! Wyke up an’ ’oller! ’Oller, yuh 
perishin’ black lump!” 

For his own part th. little cockney stood 
on the yard, at imminent risk of tumbling 
off and drowning himself and Socky too. 

“Hullo! Hullo! Hi! Boat ahoy! 
aho-o-oy! It’s me an’ the bleedin’ nigger, 
chapsies! Hi, ahoy th’ boat!” 

The voices stopped. The oars stopped 
rattling. Voices began to talk louder, oars 
rattled again, more irregularly. 


“Tt’s that dirty httle Ni 
big nigger!” That was Live 
Other voices interrupted hi 
ried on: “Let ’em swim fer j 
like neither of ’em, I don’t, | 
nigger pump me full o’ salt wat 

“Ay say so too. Dot leetle cy 
frorn me th’ first place on th 
rope, py kolly! Pull avay, lad 
find dem in dis darkness.” : 


diminishing clearness. ® 
“Hi! Yuh goin’ to leave us? 
pool, old shipmate, don’t go,” 
he boat receded; the soy 
passed. Nick gripped Socky’s 
out into the gray shroud of nig: 
“T ’opes yer water turns st 
starves until yuh eats each oth) 
all I arsk, yuh bloody stinker 
wept. He awoke rather more 
than before. ? 
Wake up, me old socks. Wakep 
to me, Socky. Bli’me, but it) 
barmy! Here, Socky, let me w) 
old son.” 
unconscious negro, Nick bega 
calmer. There was nothing 4 


to steady himself, and sent his 
bleedin’ rats! I ’opes yuh fries, ;? 
Like a child Nick fell across 
“Socky, ol’ feller, you isn’t dit 
lonesome enough to drive a 
Feverishly busy minis 
except to see that the lashings) : 


and keep Socky’s face and hea 
hope of reviving him. The 
night, too, rendered him wake ; 
wakefulness the bitterness of hish 
desertion recurred tenfold. 
“Strike me ’andsome if ther 
he said, addressing Socky as 
conscious audience. The weird 
nocturnal monologue, uttered 
ingly dead nigger by a waspis)li 
fian without hope, might hav] 
parent to an outsider looking o!] 
saw nothing out of the way abit 
“Strike me bleedin’ blue, {2 
was a dog’s trick. My oath, it’ 
Liv’pool, th’ dirty little ’oodlum- 
them sort o’ Liv’pool dock rats in 
bli’me, they ain’t. They’re low, 
as Vell! An’ that yer Olson—’s 
but a bloody Swede, ’e ain’t. $1 
but ’e ain’t, strike me fair. 
“‘ An’ ’ere’s you, an’ ’elpless bl}k 
nigger meat, yuh lollopin’ great n 
th’ ’ell ’ud yuh do if I wuz to sd 
Be 
| 


leave yuh, hey? Wot ’ud yul 
But yuh knows I ain’t that sor 
black ’ide!”’ ta 
Nick’s voice rose to a shrill ij 
worked himself up to a passion) 
“Yuh knows I ain’t that sor's 
pink! I’m Nick Pride, I am, Ni. 
Lime’ouse, an’ I’m a man, [ ar 
Ain’t I, yuh black lump? A 4 
bleedin’ white man, see!” 
The little cockney once mor's 
weeping, over the motionless #7 
nigger pal. ay 
Gray day followed black nig 
penetrated the fog at noon, its 
down to the forlorn castaway’ 
terrific power of a burning gis 
moaned his discomfort; the r 
harder to keep right side up; 
mented him horribly. He glare 
fingering the lashings. A 
burden anyhow. But his fing 
the black skin; it was warm. } 
water into the bruised face, sé 
twitch. 7 
“A white man, an’ a bloody }0 
he gritted, and carefully reacls 
lashings to permit Socky to flo:h 


Bee 


¢ 


On the third dawn, a sunny | 
break, a white boat took two I 
sun-scorched men from 4 8a! 
royal yard and pulled alongsid 
wool clipper hove-to with baie 
yards. - 

“Alive?” called down the 
brisk businesslike young marin¢ 
school. +. 2 

“Just about, sir; no more, 

a junior mate. : 

“Get them into the spa 
with that boat, and swing 
Mister Mate. Can’t lose t 

Two more days found 
perating from his hard experiet 
suffering the inevitable pen ( 

(Continued on Page 14 


‘inued from Page 120) 
.)jyations. He had remained con- 
+ to the moment that the ship’s 
off from her side; then he had 
n and out, while Socky, having 
Juffered because he had been un- 
' was up and about as soon as 
yr, clean dressings and good food 
rwork. He hung about the cabin 
Vk lay, silent and scowling. 
ye nebber gwine open hees eyes?”’ 
d when the skipper and steward 


3 evotion. 

4{oming around now,” the skipper 

‘9 in and see him. And try to 

use better language. The pro- 
| had 


ah, dat shorely Nick!” chuckled 
Ja waspish buzz emanated from 
cabin. ‘“‘Howdy, Nick!” he 
jhe doorway. ‘“‘Gawdlemighty, 
gi to hyar yo cuss again! 

.) shore wuz daid, Nick!” 

Jack lump! Say ‘sir’ to me, see? 
tie some Sailors’ Delight, an’ a 


h, Misto Nick, suh!” roared 
jking with happiness, great tears 
¢yn his shining old face. ‘‘Lawdy! 
ie I got ’bacca—yassuh, right 
ily bunk!” 
0’ life!”’ chuckled the youthful 
-/ the clipper, standing in the door- 
“‘hat’s the queerest friendship I 
i with! Well, well!” 
-s hanging half out of his upper 
ring at Socky as that excited 
fumbled at plug and knife to fill 
ihe doorway. ‘‘I’m Nick Pride, 

ick Pride, 0’ Lime’ouse. I’m a 
2, 1 am, and a damn good one. 
/ yuh useless lump, gimme that 
zea, An’ if that’s your bunk you 
ei)loomin’ gear outa there an’ find 
k for’ard.” 

1, yassuh!”’ grinned Socky hap- 
me light yo’ pipe fust.”’ 
3 


jends wiv that bleedin’ black 
je rasped, frowning at the clean 


fish!”” muttered the skipper as 


o/imehouse, take care of you while 
1 floating out there?” 


ed him to go out, “didn’t Mr.. 
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“Don’t yo’ take no notice whut he says, 
sah,” laughed Socky. ‘Why, bress de 
good Lawd, dat jes’ Nick hisself, his very 
own self again. Dat man gwine git well, 
sah, yassuh! Shore he take keer 0’ me out 
dar, an’ befo’ dat too. But a white man he 
got to have hees pride, ain’t he?” 

“Hi’d call that his stinkin’ pride, Hi 
would!”’ grumbled the steward of the clip- 
per behind the skipper’s back. But Socky, 
having watched his masterful friend until 
his pipe was glowing evenly, danced along 
to the forecastle, snapping his horny old 
fingers, his big splay feet shuffling, his eyes 
gleaming, crooning a soul-lulling old ditty 
to the sparkling seas racing past: 


‘“Cain’t yo’ heah dem gals a-callin’, Johnny? 


One mo’ day! 

Cain’t yo’ heah dat capstan pawlin’? 
One mo’ day! 

Ho, come rock an’ rowl me ovah, 
One mo’ day! 


“Don’t yo’ heah de ol’ man roarin’, Johnny? 
One mo’ day! 
Don’t yo’ heah de pilot bawlin’? 
One mo’ day! 


“Only one mo’ day, my Johnny, 
One mo’ day! 
Ho, come rock an’ rowl me ovah, 
One mo’ day!” 


The sound seeped into Nick’s little cabin. 
He had just swallowed half of a tumblerful 
of brandy and water brought by the stew- 
ard. He put the glass containing the rest 
into the rack at the bunk head for Socky. 

“°H ain’t a bad ole bloke,” he muttered 
to himself. 

He took down the glass again, held it up 
to the port light, and shook his head sagely. 

“Mustn’t give ’im all that,” he decided. 
He drank a good big gulp. He looked at it 
again. ‘“‘Won’t do to give ’im too much 
strong licker. Strike me ’andsome, them 
niggers ain’t got the stren’th o’ crust as 
we white men ’ave.’’ He cocked his head 
sideways and squinted at the light again 
through the golden liquid. Then he shook 
his head solemnly, swallowed the brandy, 
and set back the glass with a decisive 
crash. 

‘R’s ’appy enough,” he said. ‘“’E can 
carry on wivout no strong drink. Fust 
thing yuh know, if I start ’im orf, ’e’ll be 
gittin’ too perishin’ familiar!” 
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Suarantees 
more heat from less coal’ 
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D° your steam radiators gurgle and rumble? Do the air 
valves on those radiators sputter water and hiss steam ? 
Do the pipes bang and thump and clankP 


Those are warning signals! 


Your heating system is wasting precious coal! You are 
only getting half heat! The small, but all-important, air 
valves on your radiators are inefficient. They are throwing 
your money away and sacrificing your comfort. 


End that waste and discomfort ! 


Reptace those money-burning, comfort-killing, inefficient 
valves with No. 1 Hoffman Valves, ‘‘Watchmen of the Coal 
Pile.”” They’ll give you hot, silent, coal-saving radiators. 
They’ll assure maximum heat with minimum fuel consump- 
tion. They’ll pay for themselves through the coal they save. 


A guarantee that means something! 


Every Hoffman Valve is guaranteed in writing to give you 
five full years of satisfactory service. With such a guarantee, 
the valves are made to /ong outlast the guarantee period. 

Every single Hoffman Valve made is rigidly tested and 
carefully adjusted at the factory. Their operation is abso- 
lutely automatic. You never need to touch them. 


Your Heating Contractor’s the man! 


Your Heating Contractor will gladly testify to the superi- 
ority of Hoffman Valves. He can, in a very short time, 
replace your present valves with No. 1 Hoffmans. 

Or, if you prefer, get one Hoffman Valve, test it on your 
worst radiator, convince yourself, and then put Watchmen 
on all your radiators. 


Horrman Speciatty Company, Inc. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


OFFMAN VALVES 


more heat Jrom less coal 


to the Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 


O Enclosed is $2.15 for one No. 1 Hoffman Valve. If it doesn’t convince me that Hoffman 
alves increase heat comfort and save coal, I can return the valve and receive my money 
back without question. 


(0 Please send me the booklet, ‘‘More Heat from Less Coal.” 
Name__ 


Address 


All Quiet Along the Bright Angel Trail, Grand Canyon, Arizona’ 
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For Christmas, a Royal Electric Cleaner is a gift that 
brings years of lightened housework and a brighter, 
more healthful home. Arrange with a Royal dealer to 
have one delivered at your home just before Christmas 


Is it safe to let children play on the 


— science reveals startling facts about your Clean’ rugs 


OU would not think of eating food 
that had lain upon the floor. 

Yet your children creep and play upon 
your rugs. They pick up objects from the 
floor and put them into their mouths. Their 
faces, even their mouths, often come into 
direct contact with the rug, 

Is it safe? 

Is it safe when dust which may contain 
living disease-producing germs is constantly 
settling into your rugs from the air? When 
dirt from the street is being tracked in and 
trampled into the pile? 

The answer of authorities to this, in 
general, is: there is no cause for alarm if 
the rug or other floor covering is kept clean. 


But are your ‘‘clean”’ rugs 
REALLY clean? 


Of course, you keep your rugs as clean as 
you can. They appear perfectly cared for. 
But do you know that deep down in the 
pile remains the embedded dirt, the dan- 
gerous dirt that beating or sweeping can- 
not remove? 

In this embedded dirt froma single 6 by 9 
Wilton rug have been found more than 12 
thousand million living organisms! 

The analysis, made by the Medical Re- 
search Laboratories of Chicago, revealed 
three dangerous types of bacteria—germs 
causing intestinal troubles and diarrhea in 
children, blood and heart diseases. 

Yet the rug from which the Royal Elec 
tric Cleaner extracted this dirt (1214 ounces 
of it) had just been beaten and swept. It 


ROYAL Electric Cleaner 
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was supposedly a clean rug—safe for chil- 
dren to play upon! 


How can you remove this 


embedded dirt? 


There is only one method by which it can 
be effectively removed in your home—by 
powerful air suction scientifically applied. 

The Royal Electric Cleaner reaches deep 
down into the depths of your rugs and 
gets out the embedded dirt. First, because 
it produces a powerful suction. Second, 
because this suction is scientifically applied 
directly to the rug surface along the entire 
length of the 14-inch nozzle. The patented 
Royal adjustment screw does this. 

Thus, even from rugs that have been thor- 
oughly beaten and swept, the Royal will extract 
large quantities of embedded dirt—the unsan- 
itary, germ-bearing dirt that menaces your 
health and that of your children. Ask the 
Royal Man to explain this. He will show you 
how the Royal gets dirt that other cleaners 
cannot remove. 


Cannot harm rugs 


Yet, powerful as it is, the Royal is absolutely 
harmless because it cleans by air alone. And the 
Royal is so light, convenient, and cleans so fast 
that it will never tire you. So simply and stur- 
dily is it built that it is practically trouble- 
proof; will last a lifetime with ordinary care. 


Let the Royal Man show you 


No doubt your rugs appéar spotlessly clean. 
But let a Royal Man go over one with a Royal 
Electric Cleaner. You will be astonished at 
the quantity of dangerous embedded dirt that 
has lain hidden in its depths. 

Arrange with the local Royal dealer today 
to have a rug cleanedin your home—no obliga- 


Lieans By Aar Alonels 


Colonies of bacteria (including some fungi) 
grown from organisms in the dirt taken from 
a 6x gtug by the Royal. In the 1214 ounces 
of embedded dirt extracted by the Royal, the 
total number of organisms was more than 
12 thousand million 


This laboratory test (dirt extracted by a Royal and 
emptied into a jar of water) shows how the Royal gets 
the embedded dirt as well as surface litter. The 
embedded dirt sinks, surface litter floats. Note the 
much greater quantity of embedded dirt 


tion at all. If you don’t know who he is, write 
us and we'll put you in touch with him. 
DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may be had 


in certain cities and towns. Write for information. 

RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are numerous 
desirable opportunities for men of ability in capacity of 
Royal Men. Inquire of your local Royal dealer. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


The Royal Man 


He is an expert in house- 
cleaning and can show you 
many interesting labor-saving 
methods of cleaning. He is 
courteous and_ considerate; 
you need never hesitate to ask 
him for a demonstration in 
your home 
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we earners, telling them that 
portunity of their lives to get 
round floor of an enterprise ap- 
the leading business men of the 
} would produce figures showing 
thousands each dollar earned 
_ yeen invested in the first issue of 
rautomobile stocks. He would 
e arguments with familiar refer- 
. ding motion-picture stars, inti- 
t they would be glad to come 
aanagement just as soon as he 
lio built and ready for business. 
2 had worked the wage earners 
» after the smaller business men, 
rgument that it was their duty 
1 an enterprise that meant so 
heir town and indirectly to 
If they held back he would 
. yamber-of-commerce letter on 
ylemand to know whether they 
r ogress along with the leaders of 
n unity, or if they were satisfied 
Jk and let someone else pave the 
 sperity. 
‘ ” the chamber-of-commerce sec- 
o luded, ‘‘you see why the toast- 
Jicrimp on indorsing the polished 
‘roposition until a level-headed 
enad a chance to investigate. It 
wiature when a lot of men are 
1 gether, and especially under the 
ef a good meal, to take snap 
stn anything that makes a noise 
gis. It sounded sweet to hear a 
singer tell us we were marvel- 
tt to become a second Los An- 
nur hearts we realized that other 
iis also had rivers, rolling coun- 
sishiny weather; but in the en- 
n the moment we chose to think 
nr had some kind of fairy wand 
u waft us into astonishing pros- 


: 
: 


Hl the chamber of commerce saved 
fe’ money by withholding its in- 
mof the promoter’s plans will 
nown because the gentleman 
1 ter the true state of his respon- 
‘experience became known. But 
oitless true that the chamber- 
4 esecretary acted wisely. Towns, 
ve undertakings, do not grow in 
2¢’n unless there are sound busi- 
sis. It is worse than useless to 
waterprises in a community that 
- (er some especial advantages for 
i Thave This is a truth that 


iis have had to learn by hard 
Y 
© ession of commercial secretary- 
Bieevely a new thing as at 

eloped. No more than fifteen 

5 was the custom for even the 
ip tant chambers of commerce to 
secretary from among their own 
sI), sometimes on grounds of effi- 
sometimes because a popular 
eded a job. Those were the 
ei ree sites and cash bonuses could 
biulmost any manufacturing con- 
t) ntedtoshop around; ambitious 


ve where wanted new enterprises 
¢ illing to pay for them. 


ressional Secretaries 
g secretaries began to notice 
turing concerns bolstered up 
es had a discouraging habit 
when the bonus money be- 
A national organization 
Secretaries was formed and 
amateur secretaries became 
Through their influence well- 
abers of commerce quit try- 


the present-day commer- 
§ as much to protect his 
alse as it is to encourage the 


‘t the easiest thing in the world. 
{ in the smaller and more re- 
unities there is still the lingering 

€ progress is attained through 
erent from those of ordinary 
Texas village of four or 
sd population which puts up ten 
's to hire a big-league base- 
‘ 0 its spring training there 

}1ts money’s worth; but it isa 
y conservative advertising 
commend that expenditure 
2 of getting the town’s name 
ie of the league city’s news- 
2 weeks, 
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COMMERCIAL SECRETARY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


A short time ago I chanced to be in a 
Western town that had just got through 
entertaining the delegates of a state-wide 
organization at its two-day convention. 
Welcoming banners still hung from the 
trolley wires on Main Street, a little faded 
from rain, and the less energetic merchants 
had not yet changed their convention win- 
dow displays. More than three thousand 
delegates had enjoyed the town’s hospi- 
tality—that is, they had enjoyed it as much 
as possible in view of the fact that the 
hotels could accommodate only a few hun- 
dred and the rest had to sleep in Pullman 
cars in the railroad yard. Forty thousand 
dollars had been raised by public subscrip- 
tion and’the committee had managed to 
spend it all—even more, as there was a 
deficit to be made up later. From a series 
of intimate talks with various storekeepers 
I judged the affair was an artistic success 
but a financial failure. Some of them be- 
lieved the convention had been a good ad- 
vertisement for the town, but no merchant 
claimed he had done more than a normal 
business during the two exciting days. 


Convention Bait 


In discussing this affair with an experi- 
enced commercial secretary he announced 
his policy in such matters, and his remarks 
seem worth quoting. 

“In the chamber of commerce which I 
serve,” he said, ‘‘we have an ironclad rule 
that we will not go after any convention 
that promises to bring more delegates than 
our hotels can reasonably take care of. No 
town ever makes immediate profits by en- 
tertaining a convention; the profit comes 
through the good will engendered in the 
delegates’ minds. If the individual dele- 
gate isn’t comfortably fixed while in your 
town you don’t gain his good will. Also, 
we have a limit on the amount of money 
we will spend per delegate. In case of a 
very important convention we will go as 
high as five dollars apiece, but in most 
cases our limit is two dollars. More than 
that is not businesslike. If a local lodge or 
society wants to raise a larger fund among 
its own members, of course we have nothing 
to say. But we will not ask our general 
public for more than that.” 

For the benefit of those who are disposed 
to sit on the sidelines and criticize the 
activities of their home-town chambers of 
commerce it may be well to state that the 
job of the commercial secretary is about 
the most delicate one in the world. He has, 
like the preacher, as many bosses as there 
are members. And his members’ mental 
processes range all the way from those of 
the most radical booster to those of the 
ultra conservative who wants his town to 
stay exactly where it is. Between these the 
commercial secretary has to set his course 
and do the best he can, He must know all 
the private feuds of the community; which 
of his members will get out and work and 
which will not; who likes publicity and 
who does not. Almost he must be a mind 
reader and be able to divine human mo- 
tives. 

Not long ago I had the privilege of at- 
tending a chamber-of-commerce meeting as 
the guest of the secretary. The town, it 
seemed, had long been agitating the need 
of a big auditorium for convention purposes 
and the question came up for discussion. 
One member argued that the opera house 
was plenty good enough for any convention 
that might come to town, while another 
member held that the opera house was 
disgraceful and that a city of such im- 
portance ought to have at least a quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar auditorium. At last a 
man got up who presented the need of the 
auditorium with the utmost eloquence. He 
was a tall man with a resonant voice, hair 
a trifle longer than necessary, and a spar- 
kling diamond on the hand that he used 
for gestures. His speech was so good that 
the merest stranger within sound of his 
voice could not doubt that an auditorium 
was the town’s most pressing need. 

After the meeting I remarked to my 
friend the secretary how convincing the 
speaker’s arguments were. To my surprise 
the secretary treated the subject lightly. 

“There’s one like him in every town,” 
he said cynically. ‘‘He doesn’t care a 
whoop whether we have an auditorium or 
not. All he cares about it is that if we do 
build an auditorium there will of necessity 
be some ceremonies connected with the 
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TRUSCON 


STANDARD & BUILDINGS 


Learn About This New Standard Building 
with Walls of Glass and Masonry 


The 


“Our Truscon building is giving satisfaction. 
proof is that we have built an extension to it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. Co. 


“‘The two Truscon Standard Buildings suit our pur- 
poses very well. We obtained and erected them in 
the shortest time possible and they have fully proved 


very valuable.” BAYER CHEMICAL CO. 


“We have completed the construction of several of 
your buildings. Your buildings are easily erected, 
extremely rigid, weatherproof, fireproof and pleasing 
to the eye.” 


BIGHEART PRODUCING & REFINING CO. 


“‘Have used and found Truscon Standard Buildings 
entirely satisfactory.” 


UNITED STATES ALUMINUM Co. 


TYPE 1 (Clear 
Span) 
Widths—8’ - 12’- 167 
-20/-24/-28’-32’- 40’- 
48’-50’-60’-687 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
with Canopy 
Widths—40’-48’- 
50’-56’-60/ 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays) 
with Lantern 
Widths — 56/-60’- 
64/- 68/- 72'-76/- 80’- 
84/-88’-96/-98/- 105%- 
108/-116’ 


TYPE 4 (4 Bays) 

Widths — 807 - 100° 

112’ (4 Bays @ 20’ 
-25/ or 28’) 


TYPE 3M 
(Monitor) 
Widths — 60’ 64° 
08’ 72’- 76’-80’- 84’. 
88’-90’-96’-98’-101’- 
106’-1087-116' 


ahs 


Ds 


SAWTOOTH 
TYPE 
Widths—Any 
Multiple of 28-0’ 


Wiel 


Lengths. Any Multiple of 2’-0’. Heights: 8’-1’ to 21’-5’. Any 
combination of types; any door or window arrangement; Lanterns, 
canopies and lean-tos as desired, 


Monitor Type T ruscon Standard Building, Morrow Mfg.Co ,W. 


TR ee oe 


ellston, 


With all-glass sidewalls of Truscon 
Steel Windows on brick or concrete 
curbs, these new-type Truscon 
Standard Buildings are already in 
great demand. They are made up of 
standardized units (steel windows, 
doors, trusses, etc.) and can be fur- 
nished in any size or arrangement, 
with pitched, monitor or sawtooth 
roof, as illustrated at the left. 


Fireproof, fine-appearing, of the 
best modern design, Truscon Stand- 
ard Buildings are remarkably low 
in cost, averaging less than *1.00 
per sq. ft. Let us quote you a price 
on a building, erected complete, 
which will meet your exact needs. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are also 
furnished with steel-panel-and-sash 
sidewalls, in all types and sizes. 
These buildings meet every require- 
ment as factories, warehouses, 
shops, oil buildings, railroad build- 
ings, etc. Over 10,000,000 sq. ft. 


are now in successful use. 


Write Now for Details 


Learn now about the new type and 
other Truscon Standard Buildings. 
Quick erection even in winter wea- 
ther. Used by industrial leaders— 
these buildings will fill your exact 
needs. Write today for full details. 


TRUSCON STEEL CoO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Ad 
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of 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

Send catalog and suggestions on build- 
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Type _ Size x Height 


Address (S-16) 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6$7 & $8 SHOESEWoMEN 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
in the world. 


W.L. DOUGLAS 


shoesforstyle, mate- 
rial and workman- 
ship are unequaled 
for the price. It is 
worth while for 
you to know that 
when you buy W. L. 
Douglas shoes you \ 
are getting the \ 
benefit of his forty 
years’ experience in 
making the best 
shoes possible for 
the price. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


shoes are always 
worth the price paid 
for them. Wear them 
and save money. 
Protection against 
unreasonable profits 
is guaranteed by the 
price stamped on 
every pair. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 8»°¢s are sold in 110 of 


—_ our own stores in the 
large cities and by shoe dealers every- 
where. Ask your shoe dealer to show you 
W.L. Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their value. 
Refuse substitutes. Insist upon having 
W. L. Douglas shoes with the retail price 
and the name stamped on the sole. The 
retail prices are the same everywhere. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If 
no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas 
shoes, write today for ex- 
clusive rights to handle 
this quick selling, quick 
turnover line. 


BOYS SHOES 
$4.00 & $4.50 


W. L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 
for the highest standard 
of quality at the lowest 


possible cost. The name 
and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. 


ny 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 


minute 
gained 


FOR MEN ONLY 


SHOE LACING HOOKS 


Lacing Hooks can be obtained on exclusive 
models of quality footwear. 


Insist on having what you want 


SND) > 
% 
4, 
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STOP 
Piston Slap 
and Excessive 
Oil Pumping 
Retail price 30c 
ea, up to 34’’ wide 


or 5’ dia. (larger 
50c ea.), All sizes, 


APEX Innerings 


Re-build used auto, truck, 

tractor, all gas engine 

motors at little cost. Save 

gas, oil. Easily installed. “Milhons in use. 

If garage has none order COMPLETE SET 

DIRECT. Give year, car name, model and, 

if possible, size of piston rings. 

Jobbers and Dealers Write 

Thomson-Friedlob Mfg. Co., Peoria, Dept. W, Dlinois 

Chicago Branch: 2332 S. Michigan Avenue 
Beware of imitations. Look for our tag. 

\) 
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~corner-stone laying, and he will probably 


get a chance to make the big speech 
on that occasion. He wants a quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar auditorium built so he 
can show off before the governor and a lot 
of other big guns.’ 

Doubtless it is on account of such mem- 
bers that many of the best-conducted 
chambers of commerce do not allow ques- 
tions of any importance to be voted on at 
the general membership meetings. In one 
organization with which I am familiar any 
matter relating to public policy or the 
spending of money is debated on the floor 
and then referred to a committee. This 
committee has the arguments on both 
sides of the question printed and mailed 
to the individual members, who are asked 
to mail back their votes. This course is 
adopted primarily to give the members a 
chance to consider the matters more ma- 
turely and avoid the evil influence of the 
spellbinder. But there is a deeper psychol- 
ogy in the method, as the secretary ex- 
plained. 

“The great advantage of the idea,”’ he 
said, “‘is that the member so voting consid- 
ers the matter in the familiar surroundings 
of his own office. There he is used to mak- 
ing the same sensible decisions that guide 
his own affairs. In a public meeting he may 
be swayed by emotions and mob feeling; 
but in the place he works in every day to 
earn his living he is pretty apt to be guided 
by his customary good business sense.” 

One of the most remarkable features of 
civic life in the United States during the 
past few years has been the rise of the 
luncheon club. Six years ago there was one 
nation-wide luncheon-club organization in 
existence. At present there are eleven, and 
probably more coming. All these maintain 
national headquarters with individual clubs 
in every town where there is a chance 
for a foothold. Doubtless the luncheon 
club is having a good effect on civic life. 
Most of them are composed of men from 
various lines of business and the professions, 
the idea being to bring together in weekly 
meetings the representatives of all sorts of 
lines of human endeavor. 

But meritorious as the luncheon-club 
movement is, it has tended to clutter up 
the already complicated life of the chamber- 
of-commerce secretary. Any organization 
to exist must have some definite aim. The 
luncheon club is a semicivie organization, 
and as such its aim is to do something for 
its city. And where there are eleven similar 
organizations in a medium-sized commu- 
nity, all trying to do something to uplift 
the home town, there is sometimes not 
enough uplift work to go round. 


Typical Fakers 


In such a case the chamber-of-commerce 
secretary has to watch out. Designing per- 
sons who have had bad luck with the cham- 
ber of commerce take their propositions to 
the luncheon clubs, one after the other. 
Eventually an organization may be found 
that is languishing for something to do and 
does not investigate very closely. A very 
successful commercial secretary in a Mid- 
western town gets around this situation 
by putting two representatives from each 
luncheon club on his board of directors. It 
makes his directorate rather heavy, but it 
has its advantages, because he has been 
able to put over a rule that no luncheon 
club shall indorse any civic project without 
first referring it to the chamber of com- 
merce. 

As I have said, the indorsement of a 
chamber of commerce means everything to 
the individual who is trying to put some- 
thing over, whether it be a piking project 
like selling advertising space in a street- 
carnival program or the more ambitious 
graft of selling stock in a new manufactur- 
ing plant that is not intended to manufac- 
ture anything except stock certificates. No 
chamber of commerce can be too cautious. 
A banker friend who is also a director in the 
chamber of commerce in his town told me 
recently of a distressing incident that re- 
sulted entirely from too great a laxness in 
this direction. 

There had, it seems, been a scheme pro- 
moted in the town to organize a company 
for the manufacture of farm machinery. It 
was a town in the Far West and the pro- 
moters had used the familiar argument 
that it was most wasteful for the citizens of 
the community to send their hard-earned 
money away to Eastern manufacturers 
when the same machinery could be manu- 
factured right at home. As usual, the pro- 
moters tried to get the formal indorsement 
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of the local chamber of commerce, but 
were turned down. Then they tried an- 
other tack. They already had a charter 
and maintained an office organization for 
stock selling, and so made a formal applica- 
tion for membership in the chamber on the 
plea that it was a reputable unit in the com- 
munity and entitled to recognition. The 
more sophisticated business men realized 
that it looked more like a stock-selling 
scheme than a bona fide manufacturing 
organization, but at the time there hap- 
pened to be a man elected to the presi- 
dency of the chamber who wanted a repu- 
tation as a go-getter. He entered upon his 
term of office with a whooping membership 
campaign and among the members taken 
in were the promoters of the farm-machinery 
plant. 

These individuals were not slow to make 
use of the advantage thus gained. On all 
their stationery they had printed the state- 
ment that they belonged to the local cham- 
ber of commerce and they never missed a 
chance to take active part in the meetings 
of the body and thereby get their names in 
the papers. Some of the more conservative 
members felt things were going a little too 
far, but nothing could be done about it be- 
cause there was nothing yet to prove that 
they did not intend actually to have a 
farm-machinery factory. 


A Much:Delayed Party 


One day a farmer came into the banking 
institution over which the man who told 
me the story presides. The banker had 
known him for a long time as a small de- 
positor, and entered into friendly conver- 
sation. The farmer told with evident 
elation that he had recently sold his place 
and come to town to live. 

“T am pretty well fixed now,” he said. 
“‘T always aimed to quit when I got to be 
sixty, and now I have done it.” 

The banker congratulated him on having 
accomplished his ambition and asked him 
what his plans were. 

“Oh, they’re all settled,’ the farmer an- 
swered. ‘“‘I sold my place in the country 
for twenty-five thousand dollars. I took 
five thousand of it and bought a nice little 
home here in town. The rest of the money 
I invested in that farm-machinery factory 
they are going to build here.” 

The banker did not want to alarm his 
client unnecessarily and merely asked if he 
was sure he had made a good investment. 

“‘T’m sure I did,” the farmer answered 
confidently. ‘‘It just naturally looks reason- 
able that a factory here will pay because all 
the freight charges will be saved from those 
Eastern cities. And besides,’’ he added, ‘‘T 
knew the men must be all right because 
they belong to the chamber of commerce. 
I see their names in the papers almost 
every day. They told me the stock could 
not pay less than 20 per cent. At that rate 
I will have an income of four thousand dol- 
lars every year!” 

Unfortunately for the farmer’s ambitions 
the factory never did get a chance to pay 
20 per cent a year dividends because it got 
into the hands of a receiver before it made 
any machinery. He lost all he had made 
during a lifetime because he believed any 
enterprise must be dependable that was 
connected with the chamber of commerce 
of his home town. 

In one of the larger Texas cities a similar 
manufacturing enterprise was started a 
year or two ago. The commodity to be 
manufactured was a line of farm tractors, 
and as a special inducement to farmer in- 
vestors any person who bought five hundred 
dollars’ worth of stock in the concern 
would be entitled to a 25 per cent discount 
on a tractor for his own use. This was a 
compelling argument, and a considerable 
amount of stock was sold during the first 
few months. The promoters proceeded in a 
convincingly businesslike way, actually 
buying land and putting up a brick build- 
ing which, it was explained, was only the 
first of a series of buildings that would 
house the concern’s activities. 

So far the promoters had asked no 
favors from the local business organiza- 
tions, but now they approached the cham- 
ber of commerce with a request for mem- 
bership. The commercial secretary, a man 
of long experience in the work, was not 
thoroughly convinced about the project 
and asked for time to place their applica- 
tion before his board of directors. He did 
not think much of a concern that promised 
a discount on its product to stockholders; 
manufacturers, he knew, cannot give away 
part of their profits and survive. When the 
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application was brought before), 
directors the chief promoter ys 
to present his claims. F 
“We know,” the promoter ¢ 
air of the utmost frankness, “ti 
not been established long enoy’ 
to you gentlemen that we ; 
business. I am going to tell yoi'; 
we need your codperation to 
plans. We stand ready to join 
zation and will pledge a subs 
thousand dollars a year toward 
It is not every day that g; 
pledge a thousand dollars for |; 
commerce work, and the directs 
pressed. The promoter went | 
the matter. ; 
“We want you to see what wi; 
he said, ‘‘and to that end I am} 
vite you all out to our fact, 
Thursday, if that suits you, 4 
automobiles here and take you, 
The proposition appeared en 
sonable, and on the followin)" 
morning at ten o’clock the ce 
sembled at chamber-of-comn 
quarters for the trip. The proms 
shortly afterward and announ( 
was sorry but there had been y 
standing about the automobiles 
would be an hour’s delay. The} 
and still the automobiles did not 
promoter spent some time i’ 
phone booth and then suggested 
getically that there was still s 
about the cars and perhaps j) 
best to postpone the trip until 
The chamber-of-commerce mi, 
dashed at the waste of time, agi 
again at one. Even then there 
delay, the promoter alternately 
for the continued postponeme’ 
ing to the telephone booth for it 
versation. 
It was midafternoon when 
finally got started for the trip ton 
factory a mile beyond the 
When they arrived the place y 
picture of activity, and all th 
moters had claimed for it. Vi 
turning, belts were flapping,a 
fifty workmen were engaged ina 
activities, although a close obsy 
have detected a little uncertaiy 
movements. The chief prome 
showed his visitors around, 1 
them with a little buffet pe 
them home again, confident tl 
cern would be admitted to meb 
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use its influence in future 
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operations. 


The Sleuthing Secreti 


This happy outcome might 
effected but for one thing. . 
previously the commercial se? 
noticed an advertisement in t 
paper stating that a local 
agency could place numbers ojn 
and lathe men in positions. It vs 
his business to keep track of ¢{f 
conditions and he made inquiri 
sudden demand for skilled mec 
found it was the tractor-ma! 
concern that required the men, 
was not guaranteeing steady ) 
man hired was told that his jolz 
a day or longer according to coll 

With this in mind the comme 
tary made a private trip to the’ 
tory the next day after the or< 
the chamber-of-commerce 4 
been so pleasantly entertaine( 
occasion he did not find the whi 
or any mechanics at work. Tl: 
ployes were a caretaker and (¢ 
laborers cleaning up the plac) 
others, the caretaker said, had lt 
and let go the previous evening 
secret was out. The promoter! 


hibit for the chamber-of-cort 
rectors. The recurring delays 0 
the party had been caused H 
there was trouble in getting thd! 
going and rehearsing the workt! 
parts. Threatened with expost? 
moters abandoned their stock si 
zens who had already in 
small proportion of their mi 
the sale of the land and buildi 
One of the hardest jobs of t 
secretary is to convince his" 
bers that successful town 
different from ordinary bus 
cus methods are no more ‘ 
(Continued on Page 
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ther. The lesson has been pretty 
ied in the older and larger com- 
« but there are still places where 
jag up of dust and making a noise 
j] on as progress. h 
le of years ago an enterprising 
n put into the harbor of a small 
‘eof our coasts. The town was an 
one, boasting a chamber of com- 


had less than fifteen feet of 
t the boosters believed that some 
yess or someone would spend a 
m dollars to dig it much deeper 
2a regular seaport. With this in 
shamber of commerce had a lot of 
inted which showed a map of the 
h dotted lines running from the 
ill the great seaports of Europe 
h America. The enterprising 
» studied this map and had an 
ting the live wires of the town to- 
made them a proposition: 
about to start on a trip with my 
sht which will take me down the 
Mexico and Central America. 
-as you know, has a very large 
perfectly blank, and thereon lies 
ul opportunity to advertise your 
ra small sum—say, six hundred 
will paint an advertisement on 
| rrying the message of your town 
ids of people on the coasts of our 
republics. Nothing like it has 
‘done before. It will be wonderful 
” 


chtsman did not bother to ex- 
'why the publicity would be so 
f when few people of the neigh- 
lies could read English, but the 
yiiled to the optimistic instincts of 

s. A whirlwind campaign was 
ymong the business men to raise 
3ked, and when the yacht sailed 
‘harbor a few days afterward, its 
1 six hundred dollars and the 
‘im the satisfaction of seeing their 
cn advertised on his sail as The 
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h Welcomes the World. 


1e Sign at the Station 


irhe Pacific Northwest a few years 
jirrigation project was being put 
a.nd at the diversion dam a lusty 
png up, eager to become a me- 
3. The business men got together 
azed a chamber of commerce. The 
n’ felt the need of an experienced 
but it was some time before the 
azould be engaged, and meanwhile 
ors felt they ought to be doing 
i?) The most obvious thing was to 
1g sign at the transcontinental 
l/ation to show passing strangers 
own had placed itself solidly on 
p\The sign was finished and put in 
f¢ days before the arrival of the new 
r(lsecretary. Except the real name 
t(n the following was the precise 
gat greeted the secretary as his 
re up to the station: Boostopolis— 
s| own by a Damsite. 
si| did not impress the new man as 
Riderect thing and one of his first 
a was an attempt to change the 
gdere he ran against a snag. The 
atof the 
ite that 
aiid the 
{che sign 
01sauthor 
el ment it 
ilvastly 
f his 
of When 
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out that merely because people laughed fit 
to kill, it did not mean they would be in- 
clined to come to the town and invest their 
money. ’The author merchant passed. over 
this thought lightly. 

“Just the same, people read it,” he said. 
“What this town needs is publicity, and 
that sign gets it for us.” 

The secretary risked his job on his next 
remark. 

“Would you put a sign on your store,” 
he asked, ‘‘that had as its object making 
people laugh fit to kill?” 

In his answer the merchant voiced a 
sentiment that, strangely enough, still has 
a wide following. 

“Of course I wouldn’t put a comic sign 
on my store,” he said indignantly. “But 
that’s got nothing to do with the question. 
Advertising a store is one thing, and adver- 
tising a town is another. You can’t com- 
pare the two things at all!” 

The story, however, has a happy ending. 
Eventually the secretary convinced his 
members that comic signs were not calcu- 
lated to bring investors to a town any 
more than they would bring customers to a 
retail store. Later the announcement at 
the railroad station was changed to the 
simple statement: Boostopolis Wants You. 

It would be hard for those accustomed 
to the more conservative methods of the 
big city to realize the spirit that obtains 
in many of the-smaller communities. The 
big town may he satisfied with its size and 
accomplishments, but in the smaller one 
there is a fierce will to go ahead that often 
manifests itself in strange doings. In a cer- 
tain Western state there are two cities, 
each claiming to be the metropolis of the 
commonwealth. Neither is very large as 
cities go, but each is determined to be 
larger than the other at any cost. A promi- 
nent chamber-of-commerce worker re- 
cently told me how things were managed 
during the government census of two years 
ago. Should the methods used seem unu- 
sual it must be remembered that the honor 
and prestige of his home town were at 
stake. 

‘*We had a good bunch of workers at the 
railroad stations during the census-taking 
period,’ he told me, ‘‘who interviewed 
every person that got off the train. If a 
newcomer admitted that he might be 
thinking of living here sometime we made 
him sign a card at once. We swelled the 
population quite a lot that way. Just the 
same, we knew it would be like that gang in 
the other town to try to pull off something 
on us, and so we hired a private detective 
agency to put a lot of operatives over 
there to watch things. The detectives 
didn’t find anything actually wrong, so I 
guess they knew we were on the job. The 
only thing that other crowd did was to try 
and count our detectives into their popu- 
lation!” 

The chamber-of-commerce man’s brow 
knitted at the recollection of the events of 
the time. 

“But can you imagine what we learned 
afterward?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ We found out 
that the scoundrels had a bunch of de- 
tectives in our town all the time watching 
us! It didn’t do them a bit of good,” he 


concluded, ‘‘because we won out fair and 
square, showing over two thousand popu- 
But we were 


lation in excess of theirs. 
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prepared for them in case they tried to put 
anything over on us. If that other town 
had beat us we were going to demand an 
official recount!” 

Perhaps it is this kind of spirit that 
builds empires, but it does not appear to 
an outsider that there would be any great 
difference whether one town had two thou- 
sand more or less than the other. It is 
more than likely that store rents on Main 
Street would be the same figure in either 
case. 

Increasingly, the leading commercial sec- 
retaries, through their national organiza- 
tion, are stressing the fact that towns, like 
pe business, develop best by making 

he most of what they have rather than by 

going out after the new and the untried. 
The records show that any town that goes 
after new industries on anything but a 
plain business basis eventually pays the 
bill itself; likewise that those communities 
have prospered most which have done 
everything possible to support already ex- 
isting industries before trying to locate 
new ones. 


Better Than Speeches 


This is what the experienced commercial 
secretary in an important Eastern city had 
to say on the subject: 

“It isn’t altogether a question of whether 
our citizens are induced to invest their 
money in enterprises that end in failure; 
that, of course, has to be guarded against, 
but in any case we don’t want an enter- 
prise to locate in our midst unless there is 
every reason to believe it will succeed. 
Everyone knows how uninviting it is to a 
stranger in a strange town to walk along 
Main Street and see about every third 
store room for rent; the town immediately 
impresses itself on the stranger’s mind as a 
dead one. Precisely the same thing applies 
to the factory buildings along the railroad 
tracks. 

“Several thousand strangers ride on the 
trains through our city every day, and to 
them the factory buildings represent our 
Main Street. If every third one is boarded 
up and with a to-rent sign nailed on the 
door there certainly is a bad impression 
made on any prospective citizen. Every 
abandoned enterprise is ascar. The most 
elaborate electric sign in the world at our 
railroad station will hardly nullify the bad 
effect of half a dozen factory buildings along 
the tracks, vacant and with most of their 
windowpanes smashed. 

“T don’t mean that we lean backward 
when some man comes along and says he is 
thinking of locating in our midst. We give 
him all the assistance we can in the way of 
investigation to find out what are the 
probable chances for permanent success, 
and we help him to find a suitable location. 
But we never lose sight of the fact that 
it is just as important to keep our old en- 
terprises going as it is to get new ones; _per- 
haps more so. 

“That is, I believe, where a good many 
commercial bodies make a mistake. It is so 
much more spectacular for the retiring 
officers to announce at the annual meeting 
that they have been instrumental in bring- 
ing in six new factories with an aggregate 
pay roll of three hundred hands, than to 
make the dull statement that the wage 


earners of the local | 


enterprises have 
increased by more 
than four hundred. 
Tt is also more ex- 
citing to put on 
campaigns for 
bringing in 
industries than it 
is to find ways and 
means of helping 
those already es- 
tablished. But the 
civie organiza- 
tions that fail to 
give such help are 
not functioning as 
they should. A 
prosperous- 
looking group of 
factories along the 
railroad tracks will 
do more to bring 
in the right kind 
of new enterprises 
than all the boost- 
ing speeches of an 
entire year or the 
most expensive 
electric sign-at the 
passenger depot.”’ 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little ‘‘ Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the ‘“hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Treezone’’ at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Have You Seon 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE ? 


A new, attractive, com- 
pact volume, the larg- 
est abridgment of the 
NEW INTERNATION- 
AL DICTIONARY- 
the “Supreme Au- 
thority’’? So light, 
so handy,so well 

printed thatitisa 
real pleasure to 
use it. The large 
vocabulary, 
rich with in- 
formation so 
often needed 
ee by the busy 

: reader and student, 
will be treasured by all users of English. 


Wri 


ss 


2ile rd 
ERRIAM 

—Publishers,— 
Springfield, Mass,, Per 8.E.P, 


How” often have you wished that your 
favorite dance record would play on and 

on when you felt like dancing all night! How 

often have you wished to hear that dreamy 

song or that snappy new hit over and over 

again without bothering to reset the needle! 

With the ENCORE Record Re-player you 

can play any record as often as you like with- 

out missing a single step or single note or 

word. It is the only all metal pocket size 
adjustable re-player. Fits any phonograph that uses 
a needle. Will not injure records or needle. Lasts a 
lifetime. Carry it in your pocket when you go to 
parties or visit friends. Makes an ideal Christmas 
present. Send $1 for one TODAY. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


ZENITH MFG. CO., 290 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 


8209 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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Bushings in 
stock for the 
Machinery 
+ Builder - 


Repairs made 
easy for the 


Machinery 
+ User - 


A dependable 
line for the 


Auto Parts 
+ Jobber - 


Manufsccaren 
Jobber and Repairman, 


pee eee 


Highest quality 
. Bushings for the 
Automobile 
Repairman 


THE SATURDAY 


all profit by 


this new economy 


The millions of bronze bushings used 
in all forms of mechanical industry are 
now lifted forever out of the special 
order class, with a resulting saving of 
as much as 50% in many cases. 

Bronze bushings ready made for every 
machine and purpose; every one com- 
pletely machine-finished ready for as- 
sembly; instant delivery of one or one 
million from stocks constantly carried 
in the great industrial centers of 
America; small lots at big run prices; 
these are the advantages enjoyed by 
an ever increasing number of machinery 
manufacturers, auto parts jobbers and 
repairmen who are specifying, using 
and selling Bunting standard bushings. 


—_— e— 


The Standard Bunting bushings for all general 
industrial machinery and labor saving devices 
are shown by list No. 10. It will reveal new 
savings to every manufacturer, user and repairer 
of machinery. Write for it. 


Bunting Standard Automotive bushings for piston 
pin, steering knuckle, spring bolt—all points on 
all popular cars, motors, trucks, and tractors are 
shown by list No. 11. It shows big new profits 
for automotive manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
pairmen. Write for it. 


“Theyre Always in Stock” 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 


{er oeemanon 


a 744 Spencer Street - Toledo, Ohio 
OE NEW YORK: 245 West 54th St., Vanderbilt 7300 
CHICAGO: 722 S. Michigan Ave., Wabash 9153 
CLEVELAND: 1362 E. 6th Street, Main 5991 
SAN FRANCISCO: 198 Second St., Douglas 6245 
BOSTON: 36 Oliver Street, Main 8488 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCOI 


(Continued from Page 26) 


their services. And all the artists are paint- 
ing things for me, and I’ve made the shops 
send me things to sell! The tickets are 
only ten dollars apiece, and five for sup- 
per, because people feel there have been 
so many demands. You’re going to help 
me by taking eight, aren’t you? It’s a won- 
derful object, don’t you think—getting a 
whole flock of lions for the Public Library 
so those two won’t be so noticeable? Oh, 
did you hear how much I made at my 
Benefit for the Babies of the Bleeding 
Balkans?” 

And so on and on, while I wonder, con- 
fused by Mrs. Mapes-Massingham’s pos- 
sessive pronouns, whether the benefit is 
really for the Babies of the Bleeding Bal- 
kans or for Mrs. Ma 

Oh, well, when I find myself with eight 
tickets I can’t deny that she’s wonderful at 
getting up things. —Katharine Dayton. 


Elmer and Myrtle 
At the Picnic 


‘het HE fields were gay with later spring 
And Earth had donned her greenest kirtle 
When Elmer went a-picnicking 

With other folks, including Myrtle. 


To Wilder’s Glen they bowled along ; 
The sky was blue beyond all praising; 

The whitethroat trilled his gladdest song ; 
Contented cows were sweetly grazing; 


The sun was warm, the air was bland, 
And Elmer patted Myrtle’s hand. 


They reached their goal and made their camp 
Beside a spring of limpid waters. 

They sought for wood that wasn’t damp, 
They put up swings and teeter-tawters. 


While some were all for sitting still, 
And some would sing a stave or hum it, 
Yet other some would climb the hill; 
And there, upon the lofty summit 


The far horizon Myrtle scanned 
While Elmer patted Myrtle’s hand. 


They spread the feast, the varied treat 
That most the youthful palate tickles, 
Of sandwiches of cheese and meat, 
Of crullers, hard-boiled eggs and pickles, 


REASON 


Decem 


And pies with apple, mince and 
Between the upper crust and 4 
And Myrtle took a slice of each 
While she and, Elmer sat toge 


To satisfy the stoutest ltone 
They played at games like bli 
And prisoner’s base and but 


Or talked about their hopes and dre 
Or joined, with light, fantastie gy 


To dance a gypsy saraband; 
And Elmer patted Myrtle’s hand. 


The dusk came down. Among thet 

Our youths and maidens might 
bered 

In more than ones and less than thr 

Beneath the moon the woodland s\ 


And when the moon and stars are li 
Who could resist? —I know I cou 
And hence, though M: uri whisper 
Now, 
shouldn’ ee 


In spite of Myrtle’s reprimand, — 
Bold Elmer patted Myrile’s hand. — 
—Arthur Gui 


Those English Novel | 


HEN the gorse is on the heat, 
And the larch is on the downs, 
When the throstles flock together 
And the fen is tinged with brou 
When on tea and scones you're fee 
Mid the cawing of the rooks, 
Then you know that you’ve been rei 
Those there classy English bapks| 


When the bishop and the vicar 
Drink their toddy at the club, 
And the cockney takes his liquor 
With the coster at the pub, 
When a phrase like ‘‘He’s a bleedi. 
Fool”’ will call forth scornful loo|, 
Then you know that you’ve been re 
Those there classy English books, 
—Newma 


“EUROPE 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 
‘“‘Madam, Our Fathers Have Been Driven to the Slaughter for Many Gene 
and What Was Good Enough for Them is Good Enough for Us"” 
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Me Soul of the old Violin Maker 


lives in the Wurlitzer Piano 


Gres 200 years ago ina 
little Saxon town lived 
Hans Andreas Wurlitzer, vio- 
lin maker. His shop was small, 
but it was a gathering place for 
the musicians of the period. 


For he was more than a 
skilled craftsman. To him the 
chisel, the plane and the knife 
were but agents to carve the 
message of his soul into the 
wood that formed the in- 
strument. 


For more than two cen- 
turies the descendants of Hans 
Andreas Wurlitzer have car- 
ried on his work. 


The Wurlitzer piano of to- 
day is more than a mechanical 
thing of metal and wood and 
ivory. It is the embodiment of 


the personality, the inspira- 
tion, the very soul of the old 
violin maker. 


Strike any note on a Wur- 
litzer piano. Observe the won- 
derful tone quality—deep and 
mellow in the low register, 
clear and true in the upper— 
and you instantly realize that 
you are in contact with some- 
thing that could not be evolved 
in one man’s lifetime. It is 
the culmination of two cen- 
turies of development. 


There is a Wurlitzer piano 
for every purse—from the 
Studio upright at $295 to the 
Wurlitzer Apollo reproducing 
piano as high as $5,000. 

Call at a Wurlitzer store— 


Wurlitzer, the world’s largest 
music house, has stores from coast 
to coast and sells every known 
musical instrument. Progressive 
music dealers everywhere also 
carry Wurlitzer instruments. All 
are guaranteed, from the 25c 
harmonica to the exquisite Wur- 
litzer Apollo Grand piano. They 
may be paid for in small monthly 
amounts if you wish. 


Write for Catalog! 


For those who do not live near 
the Wurlitzer stores: we publish 
the largest catalog of musical in- , 
struments in the world. A copy will: 
be sent to you free and prepaid, 
together with the name of the 
nearest music dealer who can 
show you Wurlitzer instruments. 
You will be under no obliga- 
tion. Simply fill in the coupon 


“ie Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

120 W. 42nd St. 121 E. 4th St. 329 S. Wabash Ave. 250 Stockton St. 
BOSTON CLEVELAND ST; LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

841 Boylston St. 1017 Euclid Ave. 1006 Olive St. 607 W. Seventh St. 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO COLUMBUS OAKLAND 

811 Chestnut St. 674 Main St. 50 E. Gay St. 575 14th St. 

PITTSBURGH DETROIT MILWAUKEE LOUISVILLE 

615 Liberty Ave. 339 State St. 421 Broadway 652 S. 4th Ave. 
DAYTON KANSAS CITY ROCHESTER SYRACUSE 

133 S. Ludlow Str. 1114 McGee St. 364 E. Main St. 558 S. Salina St. 


Wurlitzer Dealers in Over 200 Other Cities 
Dealers wanted in every city where we are not represented. 


or send the coupon today. 


below, and send it today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2479, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me your ‘latest catalog, also prices 
and special easy payment terms. Tell me the 
name of nearest Wurlitzer dealer. No obligation. 


Checkthe instrument in 
which you are interested 


O Piano O Harp 


OOrgan CO Violin 


O Cornet CO Saxoph. 


Address. Oo 
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Saves Bepalgc es Costs 


on your Sore Zo 


= In case of broken Crank- 
Case Arm don’t ee 
engine down—repair it 
in 20 minutes yours gon 


nent truss sus- 
pension between 
frame rails. 


P IONEER 
ENGINE SUPPORT 


Remove two floor boards. Slip saddle of 
support under fly-wheel housing. Drop 
brackets over frame and tighten nuts. 


Aligns engine perfectly. Made of pressed 
and forged steel—ends breakage of crank- 
case arm and vibration forever. Install a 
Pioneer before break comes. 


If no Pioneers at your Dealer's, we will 
ship express prepaid on receipt of money 
order or check for price shown below. 


The Brewer -Titchener Corp. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


| \ « jose $3.50 West of 

as 4 Rockies and 
Canada. 

! Dealers! Ask for discount 

and jobber’s name. 


Aancuncing the publication of 
THE OFFICIAL MAP of the 
The most authentic and 
beautiful Map of the 

United States ever made 


| Auto Roads in Red - Interstate Routes Featured: 
|All Railroads - Five Colors: \Indexed- Population. 
Size 5% x 3% Feet 


On strong paper, folded in photo-mount covers $2 00 
Sectionized, book form, flexible fabrikoid binding 3.00 
Cloth mounted 4.00 - Wall form 5.00 - Spring Roller 7.00 


| SALESMEN wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions 
| Free outfit and instructions with cash purchase of 
one copy for use as sample. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL OFFICES, 
THE NATIONAL SURVEY GHESTER, VERMONT 


Ee Your PRINTING 


Cards, circulars, labels, poe paper. Press$12. 
—_? Larger$35. Jobpress$150. Savemoney. Print 
“ for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, T Y PE, cards, 
etc. THE PRESS CO., D-17, Meriden, Conn, 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan, 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Programs ready. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


SALESMEN WANTED Sree eee tots 
and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. ow prices, 


attractive deals, 25-year quality reputation. Big commissions net 
handsomeincome. Allor parttime. Roch Chem. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


EXCEL ston: 


Cash Your Spare Hoare 


S our subscription representative, Mr. Russell 
E. Shirk, of Indiana, finds it easy to add up to 
fifty dollars a month to his income. 
Send the coupon below if you could use $5.00— 
$10.00—$15.00—$25.00 a week extra. 
==-=—CUT HERE 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 925 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen:— Please tell me, without obligation, about 
your spare-time, salary-raising plan. 


Name 


Street 


Town 
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Ta UNEASY MARK 


almost impossible to get any small notes. 
The truth of the matter is that the presses 

could not keep up with the money need. 
Foreigners went about with 10,000-mark 
notes, trying desperately to get change. 
The situation got so bad that whenever you 
saw a perturbed alien you said to yourself, 
paraphrasing Sir James Barrie’s famous 
play title, “‘This person has the 10,000- 
mark look!” Often they bought the most 
unnecessary articles in order to get avail- 
able small money. 

It reminded me of the story written about 

the tramp who found a $100 bill in Madison 
Square, New York City. He was a ragged 
and unkempt individual, and when he pre- 
sented it at the banks to be changed, or ina 
restaurant in payment for food, he was 
either thrown out for having a counterfeit 
or accused of being a thief. Ultimately he 
starved to death, with what was affluence 
to him on his person. 
. Mention of the 10,000-mark note brings 
to mind the fact that so worthless is Ger- 
man money that a plan was being seriously 
considered when I left Berlin to issue notes 
in the denominations of 25,000, 50,000 and 
100,000 marks. The fact that my hotel bill 
at the Adlon in Berlin for seven days, which 
included only a few of my meals, amounted 
to nearly 50,000 marks, shows the necessity 
for big bills. My ticket from Berlin to 
Paris, including a berth in the sleeping car, 
came to 35,000 marks. Prices, however, are 
a later story. 

Since the government printing presses 
find it almost impossible to keep pace with 
the money demand, municipalities have 
speeded up the manufacture of their own 
money. Some of this local currency ex- 
presses the sentiments of the burgomaster 
or the town council. At Bielefeld regret 
over vanished greatness came to the fore. 
The 50-mark notes have the following in- 
scription on their borders: “In 1914, 8 
marks bought a sausage; in 1922, they 
only buy a sausage skin. In 1914, 15 marks 
bought a pair of trousers; in 1922, they 
buy 5 buttons. In 1914, 300 marks paid the 
expenses of a wedding, wines included; in 
1922, they procure a simple nightdress.”’ 


‘The Smash of 1922 


So drastic became the currency famine 
during the late summer that great industrial 
establishments like the Krupps’ at Essen 
had to print the money with which to pay 
their employes. They have an elaborate 
printing and engraving plant on the prem- 
ises and were able to meet the emergency 
without the slightest dislocation. 

Everybody has read about the crumpling 
up of the value of the mark, but you do not 
realize the extent of the upset until you look 
at the comparative figures. During the 
early days of the war Germany was able to 
keep the mark around parity, which, for the 
sake of popular illustration, we will employ 
at the rate of four to the dollar, Even when 
defeat stared the country in the face, it 
dropped only to a fraction over seven to the 
dollar. At the time of the Armistice it was 
about eight. Just as soon as the prospects 
of immense reparations loomed darkly over 
the horizon it began to slump, and it has 
fallen steadily ever since. In 1919, the mark 
was 471% to the dollar; in 1920, it had de- 
scended to 99. The low level of 1921, when 
cash reparations payments really began, 
was 263. 

All this decline was merely a prelude to 
the smash that has been registered this 
year. During the early months of 1922 it 
hovered about 291 to the dollar, but by 
July it had registered another record by 
going to 498. There have been four con- 
crete reasons for disintegration: One was 
the loss of the rich mineral lands in Upper 
Silesia; the second grew out of the assas- 
sination of Walter Rathenau; the third 
was the periodic threat by the French to 
invade the Ruhr; while the fourth, and I 
might say the chronic cause, was the 
scramble for foreign exchange and the orgy 
of speculation every time a cash reparations 
payment came due. From July on, the 
path of the mark was steadily downward. 
In August it went to a new low—2600—and 
Germans thought that the limit had. been 
reached. In October, and with apparently 
no cause, it reached the bottom so far, 
which was 4000 to the dollar. This means 
that you can buy forty with one cent. At 
the time I write it had improved slightly 
and hovered around 3800. 
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This collapse in values explains many of 
the tragically humorous things that are 
happening every day throughout Germany. 
Whereas the foreigner looks upon the be- 
wildering prices for the ordinary necessi- 
ties of life, such as rent, coal, food and 
clothing, as something of a joke, it is a 
serious matter for the natives. Trade is 
deeply affected by the reduced powers of 
consumption in a populace whose fabulous 
wages in terms of marks do not keep pace 
with an equally fabulous rise in prices. 
Every advance in the cost of living and the 
cost of raw materials eventually comes out 
of the pockets of the people. 

The real trouble lies not so much in a 
low mark as in a constantly changing 
value, or lack of value, of that mark. The 
jewelry shops, for example, are compelled 
to close their doors every time a slump 
comes, because they must reprice their 
stocks. Furthermore, as one well-known 
Berlin tradesman informed me, every mer- 
chant, especially the small one, must keep 
his entire stock and the prices of the mer- 
chandise in mind from day to day and 
practically arrange a whole new schedule 
from the quotations he sees in the morning 
papers. 

Perhaps the best summing up of the con- 
sequences of mark vagaries was made by 
a banker, who said to me: ‘‘The collapse 
of the mark would not be so bad if the 
mark would stay put. If the money would 
only remain at a certain figure, no matter 
how low, for six months, we could organize 
business on that basis and have some de- 
gree of permanency both in buying and in 
selling values.” 

The big industrialist is buying labor and 
materials in Germany for a song, and he is 
selling his output in foreign countries in 
terms of foreign exchange. He takes pre- 
cious good care to keep this money outside 
of Germany, first because it maintains its 
hard value, and second, it is immune from 
the tax collector. 

The whole burden of the calamity, for 
such it is, rests upon the great mass of the 
population. Since we are vitally concerned 
with what is happening to them we can 
now go on to some attempt at analysis of 
their plight. 

Take the item of wages. Nothing is 
more deceptive than bare figures, but I will 
take a chance. When you are told, for 
example, that the average skilled worker 
gets 3577 marks a week, where only a year 
ago he received 308 marks for the same 
period—it represents the scale of advance in 
most wages—it looks like a tremendous in- 
crease, and it is. At the same time, the cost 
of living has advanced much more in propor- 
tion during the same period: Let me put it 
in another and more compact way. View- 
ing the whole labor situation, wages up to 
September first had increased to from 75 to 
150 times the prewar schedule, while the 
cost of food and other essentials was from 
250 to 450 times the 1914 ratio. 


The Sliding-Scale System 


When I used the illustration of the in- 
crease from 308 to 3577 marks a week I 
was taking the example of a skilled metal 
worker. His position, as well as the posi- 
tion of all the organized trades, is strate- 
gically and economically better than ‘that 
of the middle and upper classes. I will tell 
you why. 

In every German plant, large or small, 
there is a factory council which not only 
supervises conditions of labor and output 
but extends its authority to office and 
countingroom. In addition to this super- 
vision there must be a factory worker on 
every board of directors. 

When I was in Essen the managing di- 
rector of the great Krupp establishment 
told me that there was a worker on his 
board, in accordance with the law. When I 
asked how he acted and what he did the 
first time he sat in with the bosses the reply 
was, “His principal concern was to know 
if he was going to get a fee out of being a 
director.” 

The natural result is that the unions, 
being strongly intrenched, have taken pre- 
cautions to protect themselves as far as 
possible against mark depreciation. Each 
month the Betriebsrath, which means work- 
ers’ council, sends to every employer what 
is called a point index cipher. This cipher 
is the new wage increase, based on the 
mark fluctuation and the increase in the 


‘ Decembe 


cost of living. Until August this ¢ 
sent only on the first of the 
ever since the mark has g 
wild it goes every fortnight. 
must abide by this index or 
on strike. With this machin 
inflexible authority that it 
him, you can see what I mea 
that the organized worker h 
over the isolated employe. 

Wherever you turn you fi 
union dictation. It is not w 
compensation to the consum 
thing, there is a crumb of comfe 


the tip nuisance. He pays 
of what is called zuschlag, 
means “‘extra.” ‘To every 
a 10 per cent fee is added, and 
you are not supposed to fee 
Aliens, however, are expec 
3 per cent of the bill. Germe 
this, for they consider that 

ample. Whatever the merits 
of this procedure, it relieves A 


zuschlag was ordered by 
committee of the waiters’ w 


There is even official reff f 
organized individual, such as 
a small office. i 
Berlin, for example, issue a 
cipher on the first of every m 
individual employer must abid 
young woman who did my typing 
told me that though she was not 
of any union her salary every m 
adjusted to the exchange and ‘oa 
situation. When I asked 
would do in case her employer 
abide by the cipher she said: “T 
my case to the city authorit 
would compel my employer to im 
pay.’ 

One group, however, stands 
frontiers of protection, and t 
the real tragedy of presen 
I refer to widows, pensioners, 
of the army and navy, and t 
on a fixed income derived from 
bonds before the war. Thei 
the same, but it has no pur 
Take the person who had 
20,000 marks prior to 1914 
only adequate for all nee 
spelled aftluence. 
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accustomed to receive vegetables for sub- 
scriptions. That Germany has no monop- 
oly on unique compensation is. shown by 
the fact that in Vienna many public offi= 
cials are receiving part of their salaries in 
loaves of bread, while in Hungary wheat in 
bulk has become a currency unit in the 
country towns. 

Take a look at the menus of German 
hotels and restaurants and you are almost 
floored by the figures. At the big hotels 
an omelet costs 250 marks; ham and eggs, 
225 marks; a small steak, 275 marks; a 
mixed grill, 300 marks; and a portion of 
soup, 60 marks. A roast chicken sets you 
back 350 marks, while even so simple a 
dish as cabbage or beans is 50 marks. For 
the American who changes his dollars into 
marks these prices are trivial, but it must 
be kept in mind that to the German a 
mark remains a mark and he views these 
numerals with horror. 

With articles of wearing apparel you 
have the same skyrocket prices. In order 
to see how the land lay I went into the 
establishment of the most fashionable tailor 
in Berlin, located on the Unter den Linden, 
which is the main thoroughfare of Berlin, 
and priced clothes. I was told that I could 
get a sack suit for 75,000 marks. The 
price of an evening suit was 90,000 marks. 
Seeing that I was an American, the man 
added, ‘‘I may be able to make you a 
better price if you pay me in American 
dollars or English pounds.” 

The same scale applies to less -aristo- 
cratic establishments. An American resi- 
dent in Berlin told me that he had ordered 
a tweed suit for 32,000 marks. When he 
went to try it on, his tailor, with. many 
apologies and much agitation, said that he 
would have to add 2000 marks to the 
price. In the three days that had elapsed 
between the order and the cutting of the 
suit the price of the raw material had 
changed considerably. As it was, it meant 
only an increase of exactly $1.25 in the 
total cost! 

A pair of gloves that brings from $4 to 
$5 in New York or London sells today in 
Berlin for about 30 cents. Socks and under- 
wear are correspondingly cheap. Silk 
stockings continue to be the index of opu- 
lence. A pair of silk hose for a woman 
costs all the way from 2000 to 6000 marks. 

Writing about clothes recalls one of the 
many pranks that mark fluctuation plays. 
About a year ago two Italians were ar- 
rested in Berlin for trying to sell several 
hundred bales of cloth, which it was alleged 
had been smuggled in from England. They 
offered the goods at 120 marks a meter. 
The reason for their arrest was because of 
the government ban on middlemen, the 
charge being made that they were extorting 
an excessive profit. Both men were con- 
victed, but after languishing in jail for 
nearly a year they secured a new trial. 
Meanwhile the price of the cloth had ad- 
vanced until it was worth 3000 marks a 
meter. They now made the point that 
they had not charged an excessive profit, 
and were released. Upon the goods being 
restored to them they found themselves 
multimillionaires in marks. Confinement 
was a real first aid to riches. 


The Dollar Cult 


The cost of taxicabs affords another 
picturesque index to the state of affairs. 
In 1921 I was compelled to pay only 5 
times the amount registered in the meter 
of a gasoline-propelled vehicle. This year I 
had to multiply it 123 times! For an electri- 
cally driven taxi there was a slight reduc- 
tion in that you paid only 100 times the 
amount of the meter. Horse cabs with 
meters attached, which got only 2 times 
the amount last year, now receive 80 times 
as much. The average German has there- 
fore developed into a hardy walker. 

Amid the booming of prices, feminine 
vanity still persists. Ina Berlin newspaper 
I saw the following advertisement: 


American Permanent Waving—200 marks 
per curl, subject to fluctuation in exchange. 


The insane fluctuations of the mark, to- 
gether with the attendant upheaval of 
prices, could lead to only one thing— 
namely, a complete demoralization of the 
people. It is expressed in the epidemic of 
murder and robbery, in unbridled extrava- 


gance and, what is perhaps. the most. pic- 


turesque of all manifestations, a mania for 
speculation. This brings us to the dollar 
cult, which enlists all classes. 

Every time the mark drops, thousands 
of people rush to buy dollars. In this 
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performance they simply repeat the an- 
cient and costly experience of nearly every 
speculator who invariably buys when prices 
are highest and sells when they are lowest. 
You need no diagram to indicate that a 
falling mark means a high dollar and it is 
the dollar that is being bought. Yet the 
Germans see only one thing, which is to 
get rid of their worthless money. The 
consequence is that the dollar fans are 
driving the German currency down to new 
low levels. 

The average German not only has no 
faith in his own money but has developed 
a mania for foreign notes. Let me illus- 
trate with some concrete examples. The 
Warsaw Express, on which I traveled from 
Paris to Berlin, makes a fifteen-minute 
stop at Hannover. Along with most of 
my fellow passengers I got out to stretch 
my legs. Soon I was accosted by a German 
boy who was peddling chocolates and ciga- 
rettes. I had no cigarettes in my pocket, 
so I bought a box of twenty-five, the price 
of which was 100 marks. When I offered 
the lad a 100-mark note he said, ‘‘Can’t 
you give me American money?” I had a 
dime in my pocket, so I gave it to him, 
whereupon he fished out a wad of marks 
and eagerly asked if I would give him a 
dollar for them. 


Trading in Foreign Currencies 


In the elevator of a Berlin office building 
I overhead two stenographers talking. One 
asked the other, ‘‘Have you still got that 
$5 bill?’’ Upon receiving an affirmative 
reply she continued, ‘‘Hold on to it, for it 
will become more valuable every day.” 

Two Americans fresh from a transatlan- 
tic trip hailed a cabby in Bremen. Before 
entering the vehicle one of them remarked 
that he had neglected to get any German 
money and had only American bills. “That’s 
all right,’”’ said the taxi driver, “‘ give mea 
dollar bill and I’ll be a rich man.’ 

These incidents, and many more that I 
could enumerate, are typical of what is 
going on all over Germany. Frequently, 
when I tendered marks in payment for 
purchases in shops I was asked for Amer- 
ican or British money. Many firms now 
quote their prices in dollars and pounds 
instead of marks. It has even extended to 
big business. While I was in Germany 
several combines sent out notices to the 
various branches and retail firms, decreeing 
that invoicing must henceforth be in for- 
eign currency. The wholesale hat manufac- 
turers’ trust decided in favor of Dutch 
guilders, the wholesale milliners nominated 
Swiss franes, while the wholesale haber- 
dashers pinned their faith to dollars. On 
the day that the mark went to 1600 to the 
dollar, these three combines increased the 
price of their output exactly 50 per cent. 

Although the government is making 
every effort to curtail the speculation in 
dollars the traffic only increases. Small 
banks and money changers are opening up 
offices in every big city. In these establish- 
ments you can buy all the dollar bills you 
want. When the mark is in one of its 
periodic rampages you can find the line of 
eager dollar buyers extending out to the 
curbstone. The gamblers include every 
social class from street sweeper to business 
man. This dollar madness provides an- 
other tax evasion, because the holder of 
foreign money is usually a hoarder. 

In the procedure that I have just de- 
scribed you have one reason why the mark 
continues on the toboggan. Not only are 
billions of marks being converted into 
greenbacks every week and then salted 
down, but an immense amount of German 
liquid capital has been deposited in Switzer- 
land, Holland and Sweden. This is one of 
the many provocations for the shrinkage 
of credit which I showed in the previous 
article. It all gets down to the incriminat- 
ing fact that though reparations, or, rather, 
the cash system of indemnity, has had a 
great deal to do with the depreciation of 
German currency, the Germans themselves 
are also to blame to a very large extent. 

With the fever of speculation you in- 
variably have a sense of abandon. While 
millions of Germans are up against it for 
food, fuel and clothing, thousands are riot- 
ing in a gay night life, not surpassed in 
Vienna, Budapest or St. Petersburg in the 
days before the war. Their ranks are re- 
cruited from the profiteers, dollar specula- 
tors, and that large body of persons who 
believe that since the mark is valueless it 
must be capitalized into pleasure. Their 
motto is “‘Eat, drink and be merry, for 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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$50,000 
at Fifty! 


Are you systematically 
building an estate and an 
assured income? 


Babsons 


REPORTS 


If you are interested in a work- 
ing plan for your money that 
will build a $50,000 annual 
income (or a multiple or a frac- 
tion, according to your circum- 
stances—but a safe, assured 
income under all circumstances ) 
—then— 
Tear out the Memo—now—and 


hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning's mail. 


For Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
Mass., 


tion, Wellesley Hills, 82, 


Please send me Bul- 
letin M59 and booklet 


as follows: 


‘Getting the ost 
rom Your oney”’ 
— gratis. 


An indispensable book to every house- 
holder and motorist. Tells how to re- 
pair boiler and furnace leaks, cracked 
fire pots, motor radiators, etc., with 
SMOOTH-ON 
IRON CEMENT No.1. Lasting 
repairs easily and economically. A 
postal brings the book. 

Sold by Hardwareand General Stores 

in 6-0z. tins 30c (by mail add 6c); 

also in 1-1b., 5-1b, and larger sizes. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. COMPANY 
jie 50-UU, ini City, N. J.,U.S.A. 


A Splendid Christmas Suggestion 


BUSS STEVENS PLAYING HORSESHOES 


Comply with Official 
Regulations 
Drop-forged, 
high grade steel 


Lovers of this clean, wholesome sport will welcome these 
scientifically made, perfectly balanced shoes. Designed by 
Vinston Stevens, holder of the world's ringer record—870 
ringers in 37 games. Weight, 2 Ibs. to 2 lbs. 8 oz. Used by 
most prominent National Tournament winners. Prices: 
Bronze finish, per pair, $2.50; Nickelplated finish, per pair, 
$5.00; Ross-Stevens Deluxe, Rust Proof Steel, Silver finish, 
per pair, $10.00. Six inch Ruler and copy of Nat'l Rules free 
with each pair. Send check or draft with order. 


Agents and dealers wanted 


ROSS-STEVENS HORSESHOE Co. 
1232 Central Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Al Wonder, ful Cheistnias Gi if: ! 


Swings back and forth automatically; the suction 


the motor furnishes free power. The wind- 
shield is kept clear as crystal for sure vision, and 
nds are always free for safe, comfortable 
driving. Easy to install. Will last indefinitely. 
The Folberth Auto Specialty Co., Cleveland 


FOLBERTH 


atic 
W. OSHIELD CLEANER 


WRITE for free illustrated 

ATEN « guide book and “RECORD OF 
° INVENTION BLANK,” Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 


opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
GO INTO BUSINES forYourself, Establish 


and operate a “ New 
System Specialty Candy Factory" in your community. We furnish 
everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 


women, Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST. ORANGE, N. J. 
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If there were no differenc : 
in Lumber 


F all lumber were alike in quality, Trace your lumber to its source. 
You Can Depend On in manufacture, in seasoning — Learn of its manufacture, its season- 


LONG-BELL LUMBER : . 
Ir all lumber gave like satisfaction ies Paes every Ont Oban 
operations in manufacture can add 


1.—From virgin forests. 


2.—Unsurpassed accuracy and _ thor- to the user— : iy 
oughness of manufacture. to or detract from the serviceability 
pig Usa aaae Cn Se ceae Tuere would be no risk in haphazard of the lumber that later goes into 


4+.—Uniformly seasoned. 


buying—no difference in lumber, your construction. 


5.—Economical, because it may be 


put into construction with the whatever its source : 

minimum of carpenter labor. _ Lonc-Beti lumber carries its own 
6.—Gives permanence to building, - : : J é 

satisfaction, investment. THERE 7s a difference in lumber. In identity of manufacture, the Long- 
7.—Its source of manufacture is known Ae 

DE He Tone Meee aera the strength, the adaptability of the Bell trade-mark, on every board. It 

every board, wood—yes, but more—7m manufacture! pledges serviceability. 


You can vow the lumber you buy. 
Ask your retail dealer for 
Lonc-BeL_yt LumMBer. 


MMM 


This is home plan No. 403 from 
the Long-Bell plan service. Ask 
your lumberman for it. If he does 
not have it, write us and we will 
see that he is supplied. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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began they kept on buying in the hope of 
retrieving their losses. With some the 
buying of marks has become an obsession 
and they cannot let go. They have pur- 
chased right down the line. What is the 
American stake in this topsy-turvy sport? 

The answer is just about as difficult as 
the riddle of the mark itself. At once the 
usual psychological difficulty enters into 
it, for at least 50 per cent of the victims 
hesitate about admitting their losses. Doz- 
ens of estimates have been made and it is 
safe to assume that every one is wrong. 

The amount of money spent by Amer- 
icans both for marks and for German 
securities since January 1, 1919, has been 
set as high as $900,000,000. This, how- 
ever, is excessive. Government officials at 
Washington have placed the sum at $500,- 
000,000, which is probably not far from 
right. This money is in actual marks, 
credits or securities. Not less than 25 per 
cent of all the German marks are held 
outside of Germany in one form or an- 
other. 

Those who bought German bonds with 
the idea that their holdings were immune 
from the hazard of fluctuation have an- 
other guess coming, because these securi- 
ties are payable in marks, and any activity 
in or relating to German currency must 
remain a speculation pure and simple. 


Speculation in Real Estate 


The mark buyers who have beaten the 
game are those who put their marks in 
rent-producing real estate, in the shape of 
either apartment houses or structures that 
could be rented to manufacturers. But 
even here they are up against the usual 
obstacle because of the minimum rent 
laws that prevail throughout Germany. 
Though they do not get an adequate re- 
turn on the amount invested, at least they 
have the advantage of haying their money 
in something that is tangible and will not 
move away. With the gradual return of 
German prosperity, which is inevitable, 
the property will increase in value. The 
Germans, however, have become wise to 
this scheme and are placing restrictions 
upon the purchase of real estate. It is 
always possible, however, to buy through a 
German, especially if you pay his fee in 
dollars. 

It is almost as difficult to ascertain the 
number of Americans who hold marks as 
it is to estimate the amount of their specu- 
The maximum number has been 
put at 10,000,000, but this, again, is ex- 
cessive. It is probably not more than half 
this number. The first to buy German 
marks were people of German birth or 
descent, who had sympathized with the 
Germans during the war. They were in- 
spired by patriotic motives. Millions of 
others purchased because of their faith in 
the resiliency of Germany, while still others 
merely bought because they thought it 
was a good gamble. Certainly the Amer- 
ican mark victims embrace every class and 
creed. 

As in all speculation, there are many 
pathetic cases among the dupes. In the 
hotel where I live in New York is employed 
an aged German upholsterer. In 1919 he 
put all his savings into marks and received 
what was to him the stupendous sum of 
35,000 marks. Every time I return from 
Europe this old man comes up to see me 
and inquires about his prospects. When 
I came back in October last, he made his 
usual visit, and when I told him that his 
35,000 marks were worth about $10 he 
wept and said he was ruined. The example 
of this individual could be duplicated ten 
thousand times throughout America. 

The whole history of American spec- 
ulation in marks merely confirms the old 
theory that. everybody knows and which 
unfortunately everybody does not heed— 
namely, that with foreign exchange, as with 
every other gamble, be it stocks or other- 
wise, you invariably get stung. 


In this connection it may be well for me | 


to print the warning issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington to those 
Americans who contemplate establishing 
branch factories in Germany. It is printed 
in a special bulletin and is as follows: 


At the present time it appears to be unwise 
for American firms to establish branch fac- 
tories in Germany with the intention of partici- 
pating in the temporary post-war advantage 
enjoyed by German exporters. These tempo- 
rary advantages result from the spread between 
the internal and external values of the depre- 
ciating German mark, and from the huge Gov- 
ernment subsidies. The German mark cannot 
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“How much better and 
stronger I feel!” 


“T wish I could tell all the tired-out, undernourished 
people I know, how much better and stronger I feel 
since I added Yeast Foam Tablets to my diet,” writes 
a patient to her doctor, who had prescribed this yeast. 
“Really, I know that one bottle of these tablets did me 
more good than any tonic I have ever taken.” 


Yeast Foam Tablets make one feel “better and 
stronger” because they supply a food factor which pro- 
motes digestion and helps the system to utilize more 
completely the strength building elements in your 
regular food. 

The pure, whole yeast, of which Yeast Foam Tablets are 
made, may be just what you need to improve your general con- 
dition. This yeast is dehydrated; it contains no starch, water 
or other substances found in ordinary forms of yeast. In addi- 
tion, it is pasteurized. This purifies it so that it keeps. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are a pure tonic food, not a drug or 
medicine. They keep; they are easy and agreeable to take. They 
do not cause gas,and hencethey are used by physicians, hospitals 
and by thousands of people for indigestion, skin disorders and 
many ailments due to malnutrition. 

Made by the makers of the famous baking yeasts, Yeast 
Foam and Magic Yeast. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE—25¢ VALUE— 
YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago SEP-12-9 


Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
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Just What 
the Motorist 
Wants! 


A Biflex for Christmas! 


Biflex Bumpers solve the problem 
of selecting a suitable gift for the 
motorist. 
Give him a Biflex! Watch his face 
beam Christmas morning when he 
spies it. He’ll be happy as a boy 
with a new toy — delighted! 
Then when he experiences the de- 
pendable protection of Biflex in traf- 
fic collisions, he’ll always be grateful 
to you for your thoughtfulness and 
good judgment in giving hima Biflex. 
At leading autoand supply dealers’; in Christ- 
mas boxes. Guaranteed against breakage 


for one year. Priced from $21 to $28. West 
of Rocky Mountains, $1.50 additional. 


Biflex Products Co., Waukegan, IIl. 


Spring Bumper 


“Protection with Distinction” 
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continue to depreciate indefinitely. It must be 
stabilized at some point, or Germany will reach 
a complete financial breakdown. When this 
stabilization occurs a reaction will set in, vio- 
lent in proportion to the financial dislocation 
that has already taken place. The gigantic 
subsidies granted by the German Government, 
including the railway deficits, post and telegraph 
deficits, grain subsidies, deferred taxation, max- 
imum rent law, and so forth, are rapidly being 
brought to an end under pressure from the 
Reparation Commission. With the elimination 
of these subsidies, and the stabilization of the 
mark, the present export premium on German 


| goods will practically vanish. 


An American firm establishing a branch fac- 
tory in Germany has other difficulties to face: 
First: A shortage of raw materials and fuel. 


Seconp: A shortage of labor, especially 
skilled labor. 
THIRD: The enlarged claims of German 


workmen, who now are entitled to an 8-hour 


| day and participation in factory management 
| through factory councils established by law. 


FourTH: The German system of import and 


| export licenses, and the necessity of paying 


export duties. : 
FirtH: The handicaps placed by foreign 
countries upon the entry of German-made 


| goods. 


SrxtH: The certainty that an increased bur- 
den of taxation to meet reparation payments 
will continue to fall heavily upon all German 
enterprises, with a possibility of partial confis- 
cation, 

In other words, an American firm establish- 


| ing a branch factory in Germany will, to that 
| extent, forego its privileges in the United States 
| and come under the necessity of bearing part of 
| the reparation burdens placed upon a van- 


quished nation. 


Can the mark be stabilized? This is 
about as hard a nut to crack as is the prob- 
lem of the whole German fiscal muddle. 
Everybody has a theory, and no two the- 
ories seem to gibe. The one common point 


| of agreement is that the German printing 


presses should be stopped. A few protracted 
strikes among the printers in the govern- 
ment printing works would do more good 
than all the hurling of dollar reserves by 
the Reichsbank into the breach every time 
the mark goes to pot. 


A French Parallel 


Anything like normalization of the mark 
looks well-nigh hopeless when you consider 


| that it has already gone down to 4000 to the 
dollar, and the worst is probably not yet 
| registered. Yet history records recoveries 


from collapses almost as complete. The 
period of the French Revolution and after 
presents an interesting example. 

From 1789 to 1796 the assignat, a paper 


| note based on the security of the confiscated 


church lands and other domains, pursued a 
hectic career. It shrank in value from 96 


| per cent of the metal value to .29 of 1 per 


cent. In 1796 the mandats territoriaux 
were brought out at the rate of thirty 
assignats for every mandat, but the decline 
was not checked. The total assignat issue 
was about 50,000,000,000, and at lowest 
ebb represented 1-300 of its original value. 

The mandat was finally stabilized by the 
gradual introduction of foreign money 
values, especially the pound, and a new 
gold supply. Perhaps the same condition 
will ultimately obtain in Germany, where, 
as I have pointed out, merchants and man- 
ufacturers are invoicing their goods in 
terms of dollars, pounds and francs. In 
France the twenty-frane gold napoleon and 
the livre came into vogue with the Con- 
sulate. House-cleaning was not effected, 


» PHOTO. BY CARSON C, HATHAWAY :o- 
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Decembe, 


however, until the copper plate 
the assignats were printed y 
destroyed. Here is a precede; 
many may well emulate y 
worked printing presses. 

Perhaps Germany will re 
mass of marks now in circula’ 
some new evidence of exe 
had no huge indemnity han 
head during her readjustment 
she was engaged in foreign we 
drained the national treasury, 7 
that I want to make is that 
stabilized her money, and 
will doubtless repeat this proced 
is it to be done? 


Is Rehabilitation Possih 


Stripped down to the bone, # 
to be but two logical and legiti 
of standardizing the battere 

The first is an international loan: 
ceeds to be applied partly to 
tions principal which would elj 
cash payment crises, and th 
the balancing of the German 
viously if Germany had a wo 
of dollars, pounds or franes sh 
to put her financial house it 
cash reparations payments in 
ulate speculation and disturb the 
trade. 

The second remedy is in a 
of the whole reparations sch 
bring it within the German 
This suggestion is not dictated] 
or sentiment, but is the unpre 
ment of the best bankers i 
the United States. 

Once the reparations mudd 
ened out, Germany, and th 
the rest of Europe, will ente’ 
order and sanity. 

There is still another step 
restore German currency to 
normalcy. It lies in a chan 
the part of the German peop! 
get the hysteria out of the 
renew their one-time co 
mark. Z 

Such an evolution must put 
mania for speculation which. 
sedate spinsters into hectic { 
teaching the youth of the 1 
expecting something for noth 

The stabilization of the ma 
achieved overnight. A qui 
normal conditions involves 
as destructive as rapid 
Czecho-Slovakia, for examp 
cial turmoil because her crow 
gone back to par. So acu 
situation that means were 
lower the value, either by a 
of imports or the purch 
money. Thus whatever ste’ 
Germany to strengthen t 
must be adopted with caution. — 

Allied control of the 
strings, threatened raids up 
banks, and drastic laws prohib 
speculation and the traffic in fo 
will not remedy the situation 
In the last analysis it all get 
attitude of the people. T 
stricken, and so long as they are 
state of mind, so long wi 
uneasy. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third 
series of articles by Mr. Mar: O 
Germany. 
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serted the end of his walking 
; personal hole in the turf and 
attention silently. Despite the 
i present, the field seemed as 
eserted as the gymnasium of the 
Athletic Club. 

ing my studies I had tostep aside 
everal of the Cambridge crick- 
ss out the gate. While their 
vas batting, it seems, they had 
run up to Scotland for a bit of 
sting, but had promised their 
ye back in time to take the field 
on. 

again interrupted by movement 
An introductory chapter to the 
s of cricket, written by the 
‘Indian cricketer, Prince Ranjit- 
ht my interest in the opening 
2rince Ranji’s first words gave 
sh an insight of the big funda- 
ye game. 

till’ is the most important direc- 
: to the cricket beginner,’’ ran 
wning words. ‘‘Stand still or 
ver make a cricket player. It is 
-for the young batsman to have 
‘+ pegged down, if he naturally 
d still.” 

su are! Someone said some- 
‘he said that Waterloo was won 
ing fields of Eton and Harrow. 
‘French charged, Wellington’s 
eters played the game, stood 
doubtless the Cambridge bats- 
ag the summer out on the field 
3 on leash. It is significant— 
2k to America for a moment— 
y American city where cricket 
d a foothold is Philadelphia. 
‘right. 

differences between the rules of 
baseball rules were many, I saw 
1 the cricket code. The first 
I read, for instance, said that 
wler, or pitcher, shoots his fast 
\the plate and the thrown ball 
\ in the batsman’s clothing, the 


« variation of this idea in a fol- 
‘which says that if the wicket 
icher—reaches out in front of 
—home plate—to catch the 
while the batsman is taking a 
“the player shall not be out.”’ 
however, if the catcher were to 
in front of the home plate and 
7 to snatch the ball out of the 
'y at the precise moment that 
i, pet wagon tongue came rush- 
ithe air to give the ball a little 
bdy would be out. For days 
» would be out. 


THE SATURDAY 


E ENGLISHMAN AT PLAY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Fancy first that grand stands and bleach- 
ers have been removed, leaving a rectangu- 
lar playing field inclosed by a low inner 
fence, like the railbirds’ fence at a race 
track. The Giants’ big barn of a clubhouse, 
now far out beyond right field, next must 
be moved to a spot about one hundred 
yards back of home plate and its name 
changed to the pavilion. 

Pretty balconies are added to the club- 
house for purposes of parking tea wagons. 
To the left of the clubho—the pavilion a 
humble little one-story shack, looking like 
a Y. M.C, A. ’ut just returned from the 
wars, is erected. This little building is al- 
ways known as the rabbit ’utch. From the 
door of the imposing pavilion, and running 
out to the playing field, a wide strip of 
wealthy red carpet is laid. From the door 
of the rabbit ’utch out to the playing 
ground runs a parallel path made of the 
commonest ashes there are. The “‘Silence!”’ 
placards from the nearest Carnegie library 
should now be tacked up about the field, 
and a bobby named O’Shaughnessy detailed 
to the top of the adjoining Coogan’s Bluffs 
to prevent the Harlem peasantry gathered 
there from disturbing New York’s quality 
with vulgar emotionalism. 


Wising Up McGraw 


Manager John Joseph McGraw and his 
Giants cricket team are entering the field. 
Who will now step boldly within punching 
distance of Muggsy McGraw and explain 
first to him and his Giants the vast extent 
of the social differences which, in English 
cricketing ethics, separate amateur players 
from the vulgar persons who play for 
money? Come, come, come! Step up! 

Oh, very well. The rotten job is mine. 

“McGraw,” I begin sternly, ‘‘I—er— 
just wait here a minute, McGraw.” 

I hurry into the pavilion and write it to 
him instead: 


Friend John: I take the old quill in hand to 
pen you a few lines regarding the hard-and-fast 
social niceties of English cricket with which you 
and the oafs on your team may not be familiar. 

To begin with, McGraw, managers are not 
allowed on the field. Get off the field and stay 
off. If you don’t get off, I’ll come out there and 
put you off. 

By the spectators and in the newspaper ac- 
counts of the game professional players are 
classed generically as the Players. Amateurs 
always are known as the Gentlemen. McGraw, 
you are no gentleman. None of you muckers 
are gentlemen. 

The pavilion is for the exclusive use of Cap- 
tain Ginsberg, of the Fordham team, and his 
young Gentlemen players. If you enter the 
door, McGraw, I shall roughly eject you. When 
your men ‘are not on the playing field, they 
must stay in the rabbit ’utch. Also they must 
not use the red-carpeted path when advancing 
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PRI IEE SEE ELE A SAO, 


Play square with your boy! 


UST stop a minute and think. Are you fair to your boy? 
Are you giving him enough of your time, your thought? 
Does he mean anything more to you than a healthy little 
rascal with an appetite for food and a habit of outgrowing 


his clothes? 


Of course he does. He is you all over again. 


Given half 


a chance, he’s going to carry on the family tradition and 
make a name for himself. Yet how often do you find your- 
self perfunctorily signing that school report card; as though 
thereby you are fully meeting your obligation as a parent! 


That boy needs you. 
attention for his daily development and his future. 


He needs your best thought and 
He'll 


meet you more than half-way in everything you do, now, 
to help him guide and shape himself for a fine, useful and 


successful manhood. 


AMERICAN Boy 


“*The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World’’ 


One way best to show your interest in his training is to make sure 


he gets the right kind of reading, and the kind he will read. Get a 


copy of THE AMERICAN Boy magazine (your news-stand has it). Go 


over it with him. Watch his delight in it. 


Notice that each story, 
picture and department in THE AMERICAN Boy is carefully selected, 


to amuse, to grip, to fascinate him. This is the first consideration of 


its editors; to give boys reading they will read. But notice, too, that 


all of its reading aims also to show your boy something of life as it is, 
to gain his absorbed interest in affairs that suggest the all-important 
subject of his own career. You may discover just where his bent lies 
by watching what interests him most of its many fine, practical depart- 
ments and stories on wireless, electricity, chemistry, mechanics, busi- 


to bat or to take the field against the Gentle- 
men. The carpet is for the Gentlemen. The 
ash path for your gang, McGraw, and have 
them thank God they have even ashes. 

See to it that Umpires Klem and Quigley 
observe the sartorial requirements of the Eng- 


2 Grounds Rearranged 


'tule and the American reader 
clear an understanding of the 


’ cricket as even I have. The 
the official Laws of Cricket 


4 

ryal for luncheon shall be forty 
each day of the match. The 
hhall be resumed each day at 
‘ur, no allowance being made 
ainutes’ between innings.” 

m is made of afternoon tea. 
‘stood. Type and paper are no 
on so obvious a rule than they 
ict but unwritten law of base- 
rects that all players fortunate 
darticipate in a world-series 
nd shall invest these extra 
mother large yellow diamond 


[ have explained the game, let 
ture it even more clearly by 
Maginary match. The Amer- 
doubtedly will follow the 
st even more closely, perhaps, 
here on a big-league baseball 
the Polo Grounds. 
1 professionals in England are 
| Play side by side on the same 
lminately, or against one an- 
strive for additional British 
/osphere by fancying that our 
Ticket match at the Polo 
ween the New York Giants, 
Yersonal management of the 
pular Muggsy McGraw, and 
ren made up of young gentle- 
€ neighboring Fordham Uni- 


lish cricket umpires—derby hats and ankle- 
length linen dusters. Rice powder in the hair 
or, if Bill Klem’s hair is too thin, a gray wig 
under the derby will be historically correct. If 
Klem and Quigley will also wear Sir Joshua 
Reynolds cheaters over their eyes, cough an 
occasional cackling cough and try to creak 
loudly at the joints as they walk onto the field, 
the illusion will be perfect. Each umpire must 
carry six dried orange pits in the right-hand 
pocket of his duster when play begins. Instead 
of vulgarly shouting “‘Stuh-riiii-kik!’’ the um- 
pire silently transfers an orange pit from right 
to left pocket as each ball is bowled toward the 
batsman. 

The name of each Gentleman when printed 
on score cards and in newspaper accounts of 
the day’s play must be preceded by ‘‘ Mr.” and 
his initials. The initials of the various peas- 
antry on your team, McGraw, will, when used 
at all, be placed in parentheses after the sur- 
name. Thus the cultured spectator or news- 
paper reader is saved from the chagrin of en- 
thusing over the skill of a cricketer only to find 
when too late that he has applauded a player 
who is no gentleman. 

Instruct your players, McGraw, always to 
say ‘‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘‘No, sir,” when addressed 
on the field by the Messrs. Ginsberg, Chinski 
or any other Fordham University player, e. g., 
“Yes, sir, Mr. Chinski. Jolly true, sir.’”’ Above 
all, your men must strictly avoid such well- 
known baseball forms as ‘‘ How do you get that 
way, Chinski?—you big fathead! Why, you 
poor fish, you wasn’t that far of me, if you was 
that far, when I touched the bag! You 
Aw, shut up, you poor fish! Oh, you did, eh? 
Like hell you did, you poor fish! Yes, and you 
know it, Chinski! You wasn’t that far of me! 
Hell’s bells, Klem, listen to reason! I was back 
up on my feet and dusting my clothes before 


ness, farming, the professions, on making money, etc. 


“This country needs THE AMERICAN Boy as it needs American 
Five hundred thousand 
other American boys read it regularly. Why not give your boy the 
same advantage? He needs THE AMERICAN Boy to fill in those idle 
hours just as he needs his home, his school, his games, his other boy 
chums. Make it a part of his daily life. It will help greatly to broaden 


men.” So wrote a big business man to us. 


and develop him, to teach him to think for himself. 


Make him a Christmas present of a year’s subscription. You will 
never make an investment that will pay such large dividends in in- 
creased understanding between him and you, nor one that will bring 


him more hours of genuine enjoyment. 


Include that other boy in whom you are interested. Make this a 


great Christmas for him. Send him THE AMERICAN Roy. 


A year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
BOY costs $2.00. Single copies at news- 
stands are 20c. Subscribe for a year or 
leave a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


| THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 484 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


| Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN BOY 
| for one year, beginning with the current issue, to 


Beside | weme 


| Address 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Shingle 
that Never Curls 


HINGLES that stay flat and retain 
their color increase the good looks 
and value of your house. 


You take no risk with Carey Asfaltslate 
or Carey Jumbo Shingles. They have 
proved, under all conditions and in all 
parts of the country, that they retain 
their beauty, require no upkeep, and 
they will not curl. 


They are surfaced with crushed slate, 
furnished in either red or green or blue- 
black fadeless color. They are spark- 
proof. They are low in first cost and ex- 
ceedingly inexpensive in the long run. 


Lumber and Building Supply Dealers 
almost everywhere handle them. If your 
dealer does not have them, write us. 


ASFALTSLATE 
SHINGLES 


bear the Underwriters’ Label 


oie ees CAREY COMPANY 


Cincinnati, O 
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this Chinski, the poor fish, reaches for me with 
the ball at all and comes that far of me! And 
even at that, Klem, he was that far of Now 

ou shut your trap, Chinski, you poor fish, and 
emme talk! Klem, this poor fish was h, 
all right, Klem! Ail right! If you say I’m out, 
then I admit like a gentleman I’m out. But 
this guy Chinski wasn’t that far of me!” 

Long baseball speeches such_as I quote, 
McGraw, will not be tolerated. Cricket is long 
enough as it is. 

Finally, let me suggest that when one of your 
oafs puts one of the Gentlemen players out, 
your man should say ‘‘Sorry!’”’ And now get 
off the field, McGraw, and stay off or I shall, I 
repeat, come out there and throw you off. 

Sincerely your friend, 
FRANK WARD O'MALLEY. 
McGraw (J. J.), Esq. 


In fancy we see McGraw finish reading 
the note. Blushing violently, he bashfully 
digs a toe in the turf for an embarrassed 
moment and timidly seeks the recesses of 
the rabbit ’utch. Probably he looks among 
the books of the rabbit-’utch library for 
the longest of the lengthy novels always 
kept there to amuse players during their 
idle weeks of waiting for a batsman to be 
put out. And with a happy murmur of 
‘Ah, one of William DeMorgan’s things!” 
McGraw is about to take the book from the 
shelf when suddenly his eye is caught by 
Red Lewis’ Main Street. So he sits down 


' and reads and reads and reads and reads 
| and reads and reads and reads, with never a 


smile on his face for the rest of the summer, 


| except for a gleam that lights his eye when 


word reaches him that the bat Heinie Groh 
is armed with is four and a quarter inches 
wide. 

The Fordham cricket eleven have saun- 
tered leisurely, very leisurely, out upon the 
field, chaffing and spoofing as they stroll. 
Not one, but two batsmen—Heinie Groh 
and Dave Bancroft, let us say—are coming 
down the ash path toward their respective 
wickets, also laughing and spoofing merrily 


| as they stroll. 


“T say, old chap,’’ Heinie is.saying to 
Dave, a detaining hand on Dave’s shoul+ 
der, with all the New York fans waiting in 
patient silence for the batsmen to resume 
their stroll, “‘have I told you that jolly one, 
dear old Dave, about the traveling sales- 
man chappie on the Empire State Express 
and the pretty blond baggage he met on the 
train who 

“Pardon me, laddie,’’ Dave interrupts, 
standing stockstill; ‘‘but, I say, is not that 
the young Duke of Detroit just arriving 
yonder with that saucy little minx, the 
Marchioness of Minneapolis and St. Paul?” 

“‘ Absolutely, old chap! Heigh-ho! They 
do say, you know, that Detroit and « 

“Quite, Heinie! Quite! And his poor 
young duchess a mother again but ten days 


| come St. Evenrude’s Eve! For shame, say 


I! But pray let us resume our stroll. The 


day wanes apace.” 


582 at a Single Clout 


Groh (H.) places the tip of his four-and- 
one-quarter-inch-wide bat on the turf. Mr. 
Sheridan Applebaum, who is bowling for 
Fordham, turns his back toward the wait- 
ing batsman and begins to stroll away from 
there. Suddenly Mr. Applebaum, finding 
himself far out in center field, turns about 
and quickly becomes animated. He begins 
to run back toward the pitcher’s box, in- 
creasing his speed as he runs. In cricket 
this long run is the baseball pitcher’s equiva- 
lent of winding up. If a baseball pitcher 
wound up that way with Ty Cobb on first 
base, the pitcher would get back to his box 
just as Ty finished a dipper of ice water in 
the dugout and was preparing to sit down. 

The bowler stops, exhausted, upon reach- 
ing his pitching box. Upon regaining his 
breath he now throws the ball with a 
straight-arm, overhand motion. His ob- 
ject is to try to miss the wide cricket bat. 
It cannot be done, he finds. The ball 
glances off Heinie Groh’s bat and the foul 
tip lands in one of the pavilion balconies 
beside somebody named Cuthbert who is 
drinking Seotch. This stroke nets Heinie 
582 runs. It Now, don’t interrupt. 


Decembe, 


I can’t understand it any bet 
can. All I know is that the score 


» Players, 582; Gentlemen, 0. 


A game of the sort I have in 
end would probably be called o; 
the reopening of college. I show 
give all the details of the mate 
limitations forbid. The hour is: 


and there are many other gifted 


who wish to use any columns of 
of the SatEvePost that I decid 
Let us be on, then. 

Taking cricket by and large, 
roughness of baseball. The sol 
of cruelty lodged against c¢ ¢ 
was making a thorough study 
in England was not made oie 
positive actions of the cri 
selves. An organization of 
wrote a letter of protest to the 
I was in London, asking that 
Cambridge annual match 
hook or crook before the sh 
autumn set in. In the quick 
the fall days the previous ye; 
countless numbers of the be 
white-throated throstlewhiffit 
crested plubbpfoofs, migra ati 
through the semidarkness, con 
crashing head-on into tall Oxfe 
asleep on their feet and brea 
dainty little dog-gone necks. 


The Basnbinore Bunt 


But at the time I left Englandt 
Cambridge match was still going 
first batsman was still not ou 
then was just twenty-eight runs 
figures of the national debt. A 
human note concerning this | 
name, I think, was Mr. ’Iggins 
that up to the time of my 
England he had never seen |} 
born only a few weeks after h he 
bat. 

Often during the weeks as ry ] 
batsmanship—leaning on 
peering out at him from be 
of my whitish gray high hat 
a broad black band that rep 
scheme of my white-and-b 
trousers and white spats—of 
fancy a large American gentler 
the Oxford bowler and armed 
those wide, wide bats. |. 

“Pardon me, Mr. ’Edges, 
fancy Babe Ruth was sa 
your fast one, sir. Ah! 
lollapazooz!”’ 

Pow! 

Think of the historic flig 
would have! High over 
sailing ever higher over Park 
the trees on a tip of Regent’s P 
bone Road telephoning m 
Oxford Street to break the n 
Bambino’s bunt was on 
Strand, even Fleet Street, forg 
and bitters to rush to the s 
look igh over’ead; the dome 
barely escaping as ‘gradually 
to come closer to London, 

Far away, in a straight lin 
the Babe to the bowler, is 
London, and in the Tower 
the side facing the batsma: 
Lord’s, miles away, is a roo 
only of The Ring and The B 
Babe had a bat so heavy a 
he put all his stuff into t 
Ring and The Book would 
sports-loving England ma 
to the room to look on Th 
batted by Babe. The Beefeate 
who could pry the ball loc 
Tower’s inner walls. 

I am not guilty of boas 


with a cricket bat, even a 
Philadelphia team could no 
the Babe used one so wide 
landing beside The Ring and 
the Tower, would know it 
It never would be the same 
in its short life it would haye ! 
ellava lot of istory. 


“” 


e- 


in censors’ pencils were worn 
Cardinal Ratti was elected 
a press tradition to engage a 
eretary to signal, by means of 
1d code, from a window of the 
tican, the name of the success- 
2, Through a mistake—easily 
when you compare the simi- 
vowels and the position of the 
ynants in the spelling of Tacci 
three Roman newspapers were 
ts immediately after the elec- 
cial editions proclaiming Tacci 
d of Ratti. The waiting jour- 
aisunderstood the signals. 
nment censors in Rome’s cen- 
wh office were frightened. If 
wt should spread beyond Rome 
eblamed. The extent to which 
n suppressing telegrams was 
qusing as it was exasperating. 
aes describing the confusion 
ing scenes in St. Peter’s Square 
'm the Vatican’s efforts to cor- 
2 reports were all held up by 
I had incidentally mentioned 
5 I had to, of course. But the 
taking no chances; the mere 
f the word ‘‘Tacci’”’ in a tele- 
ufficient cause to order the 
yed forty-eight hours. 
» Paris Peace Conference tele- 
censorship, which usually 
y and with at least some pre- 
seting the freedom of the press, 
out into the open and inter- 
\e presentation of facts to the 
ders. Sometimes the censors 
eir hands, however. A French 
?remier Clemenceau a copy of 
iddressed to the New York 
', Clemenceau read it and flew 
he rushed to President Wilson 
denial of the contents of the 
‘e denial was forthcoming and 
1ews agencies for distribution. 
x day the Paris correspondent 
fork Tribune received a cable- 
is editor in New York de- 
‘mmediate explanation of why 
New York was printing a de- 
w York Tribune story which 
had never seen! In their zeal 
t the possible effects of the 
‘rench and American confer- 
tatives forgot that the French 
iuppressed the message; the 
‘world-wide contradiction of a 
is never published. 


se With News Dispatches 


{tly, during the Mudania ne- 
similar incident occurred in 
| the Paris edition of the Chi- 
. Mr. Floyd Gibbons, Euro- 
'r of this publication, was 
jial, or dementi, as it is called 
inent, of a news item from 
le written by Mr. Henry 
| denial was put out by the 
‘zn Office. 

nis? Where is this story by 
be being denied?’”’ Gibbons 


(was searched; the message 
found. London’s denial was 
jody could solve. . Eight hours 
sadiogram was delivered. An 
‘showed that the British, who, 
bercept all press wireless mes- 
jad the dispatch in their For- 
ind had put out the denial 
|: hours before the correspond- 
| telegram was delivered to its 


(nt case of a censorship leak 
jing the Genoa Conference. 
(ons, in a special cable, com- 
e fact that as it became more 
{parent that the Genoa Con- 
fa failure the French became 
Jompromising and conciliatory. 
oly another manifestation of 
rench custom of lifting their 
sing funeral,’’ Steffens cabled 
. It should be explained that 
(plegrams are frequently writ- 
3 of from fifty to one hundred 
‘itate transmission. The New 
in piecing together these vari- 
t2grams, accidentally omitted 
“lt have quoted. 

Mis, the following day, Le 
Eemiofficial mouthpiece of the 
‘nment, quoted from Steffens’ 
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JUR MIRRORS OF EUROPE | 


(Continued from Page 5) 


article, making the comment that he was 
only partly right; the conference wasn’t 
quite dead. The question arose: How did 
the French Government newspaper receive 
part of a cablegram which was never 
printed in America? Answer: Cables from 
Genoa to the United States were relayed 
through a Paris telegraph office. 

A few weeks ago King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy was taken ill. The London office 
of an American news agency received a 
telegram from its Milan correspondent: 
“King suspends audiences due illness.” 
This dispatch was received in London at 
two o’clock in the morning. At eleven 
o’clock, nine hours later, the London bu- 
reau received another telegram, ‘‘ Telegram 
stating king ill false. Please cancel and 
return original telegram to telegraph office.” 

This was followed soon afterward by a 
representative of the Italian Government 
telegraph administration, who demanded 
the original copy of the message. The 
American news agency surrendered it, for 
by that time the news had been published 
in the American press. It is a newspaper 
axiom that a king or the Pope is never ill 
unless he is on his death bed. 


Arbitrary French Methods 


As might be expected from’ the differ- | 
ences in temperament between the French | 


and the Italians, 
finesse of delicate insinuation for the strong- 
arm style of Rome. The French censorship 
is done with velvety paws, never permit- 


Paris substitutes the | 


ting the journalist to forget for a moment | 


that sharp claws are underneath. The 
thoroughness of Paris press control was 
recently displayed when the Agence Radio, 
a Paris news service, was forced to secure 


the government’s authorization to publish | 


the memoirs of Germany’s former Kaiser 
before any Paris paper would print them. 
“You are requested to see the head of 
the press section of the Foreign Office.” 
This is the politely worded invitation which 
awaits an American journalist who has 
offended by an indiscreet disclosure. 


“‘Your news service is broadcasting arti- | 


cles by Nitti, former Italian premier, which | 


are very damaging to France,” the press 
chief of the Quai d’Orsay, the French 
Foreign Office, complained to an American 
newspaperman in Paris. 


As a matter of | 


fact, Mr. Nitti’s vitriolic denunciations of | 


French ‘policy had exceeded anything Ber- | 
lin’s best Junkers had been able to think up. | 


“Nitti’s articles were purchased by our 
Rome correspondent and sent directly to 
the United States; I’ve never even read 
them,”’ protested the American journalist. 

“As you are the head of the Paris branch 
of the service you must be held respon- 
sible,’ insisted the French official. 

“But we are also buying Poincaré’s arti- 
cles; you don’t believe that the Italian 
Government would make our Rome man 
answerable for what Monsieur Poincaré 
writes for America, do you?” 

“You are the responsible agent of your 
organization for Paris; we must look to 
you to stop these infamous attacks against 
France,”’ was the official decree. 

The French Government has a most 
thorough system of checking every tele- 
gram a journalist sends. To prevent any- 
thing escaping from their net they forbid 
American cable companies to deal directly 
with the newspaper correspondents; all 
messages must be handed by the’ news- 
papermen to the French Government tele- 
graph bureau, which, in turn, delivers them 
to the cable company. The British permit 
the journalists to deal directly with the 
cable companies, but the government reads 
those messages the following day. 

Several weeks ago a Paris correspondent 
received a complaint from his editor in 
New York that an important cable filed the 
previous day had been so badly garbled 
in transmission that it was useless when 
received. I accompanied the journalist to 
the central telegraph office for press mes- 
sages in the Bourse, where he made his 
complaint. After:he had stated his case 
the American asked that his original tele- 
gram be brought out for comparison. 

“T regret very much that I cannot show 
it to you; I haven’t it here,” the telegraph 
administration official apologized. ‘‘All 
news telegrams are taken to the Maison 
de la Presse every morning.’”’ The Maison 
de la Presse, a building at 3 rue Francois 


Premier in Paris, is the headquarters of the | 
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Ele ctric 


WO cleaners in one at the price of only 
one. Therein lies the great advantage of 
owning this guaranteed and approved Elec- 


tric Sweeper-Vac cleaner. y 
Not only does it clean by the ideal combination of 
powerful suction plus the gentle sweeping action of a 


correctly speeded motor-driven 
brush, but it can be used as a pow- 
erful plain suction cleaner as well. 
This advantageous both-in-one 
feature has made the easy gliding, 
deepcleaning, lightweightElectric 
Sweeper- Vac universally famous. 
And now comes yet another new 
and startling feature— 
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THIS WONDERFUL 


VAC-MOP ¥ 


OP by vacuum! Something 
new! This latest Sweeper- 
Vac feature adds immeasurably 
to the already numerous advan- 
tages offered by the remarkable 


two-in-one Sweeper -Vac. 


The VAC-MOP, our latest invention, is 
a marvelous labor-saver. It enables you 
to thoroughly clean tile, linoleum and 
hardwood floors. While cleaning the 


dust and dirt from the floors the VAC-MOP is cleaning itself. 
All dirt is sucked up into a non-spill dust bag. 


out, 


No shaking it 


CAN BE USED WITH NO OTHER MAKE 
The astounding thing about this valuable, efficient and sanitary VAC-MOP is 
that it can be obtained absolutely without cost when you purchase an Electric 
Sweeper-Vac. You have always needed this two-in-one Sweeper-Vac. Now is the 
time to get it and with it this VAC-MOP absolutely free. A wonderful Christ- 


mas Gift. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


The Sweeper-Vac Time Payment Plan makes it easy to own a Sweeper-Vac and 


VAC-MOP-—at once! Phone your nearest dealer. 


He will gladly explain the 


matter of payments and will arrange a free home demonstration for you. 


| Act Now | 
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Coupon 
at Once 


Be 
re 
Pan 
PNEUVAC 
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164 Fremont St. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Please send me literature descriptive of 

the Electric Sweeper-Vac and VAC-MOP, 

together with name and address of the nearest 

Sweeper-Vac dealer. It is my understanding that this 
request will place me under no obligation to buy. 


Yours truly, 
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governmental recorder who keeps an ac- 
curate classification of the work of each 
journalist and the attitude of his newspaper 
toward France. 

When a correspondent seeks an inter- 
view with a cabinet minister or a press 


| ticket to the Chamber of Deputies, the 


Maison de la Presse is asked for a report 
on the journalist. It grants or withholds 
its favors according to the degree of friend- 
liness the particular journalist and news- 
paper have shown not only to France but 
frequently to the particular French cabinet 
members then in power. The effect of this 
institution on your news from France is 
apparent. 

Frequently the obvious suggestion is 
made that American newspapermen should 
use codes in order to send truthful news 
and yet avoid getting into difficulties with 
foreign governments. Omitting extremely 
exceptional cases, such as a prearranged 
rnessage for flashing the death of a pope, 
codes are never used by foreign corre- 
spondents. Competition is so keen and 
cable transmission is so rapid that a news- 
paper which took the time to code and 
decode its news would invariably be beaten. 
It has also been noticed that in the isolated 
instances in which codes have been re- 
sorted to, the code messages bearing a 
newspaper address are always liable to mys- 
terious delays as they pass through govern- 
ment telegraph offices. Of course each 
newspaperman abroad has his individual 
style of shortening messages and saving 
cable tolls by omitting unnecessary words. 
But this cableese, as it is called, is fluently 
read by government censors. 

Censorship is not the only blemish on the 
mirrors that reflect Europe to you. Candid 
correspondents agree that you are not get- 
ting the truth about Europe. During the 
last year in London, Berlin, Geneva, Paris 
and Rome, where groups of American 
newspapermen have congregated, I have 
discussed the American reader with my 
fellow craftsmen. 

“It’s like trying to explain a difficult 
problem in engineering mathematics to a 
class in long division,’ complains a veteran 
New York correspondent now in Berlin. 
“Tt isn’t only that I ean never be sure he 
won’t mix the Balkans with the Baltic, and 
Silesia. with Schleswig, but the reader’s 
background is:so distorted by the years of 
war and peace propaganda that if I put 


| the facts to him simply and straight he 
| can’t fit them into his scheme of things— 


and you know what trouble that causes.” 


Distortion of the News 


““Sometimes we are accused of cee: 

e 
first year after the Armistice, when I re- 
turned to my Berlin station, American edi- 
tors clamored for Kaiser stories. But not 


| one Berlin newspaper considered Wilhelm 


important enough to station a reporter at 
Amerongen. Germans had their own in- 
dividual troubles; the Kaiser then was an- 
cient history. New York’s cabled orders for 
Kaiser stuff continued to pour in. 

‘Well, what would you have done if you 
had been in debt, as I was? I gave the 
reader what he wanted—what, moreover, 
he imagined to be true. Nobody at home, 
including the editor and the cashier of my 
paper, would have been satisfied with the 
real story, which was that at that time 
there was no story.” 

Foreign news, although often untruthful, 
is generally accurate. Let me explain. If the 
correspondent of a London newspaper in 
New York concentrated day after day on 
reporting with painstaking accuracy meet- 
ings of communists and radicals in Gotham, 
and wrote nothing else, London would soon 
have the impression that Lenine could 
profitably pack his trunks for a triumphal 
parade down Fifth Avenue. 

The reporter could prove in a court of 
law. that every statement he had written 
was an accurate account of facts—but 
would the London reader be getting the 
truth about America? 

As a general rule the foreign correspond- 
ent can get any set of facts he wishes or 
requires; European capitals have many 
more newspapers than American cities; 
and the European press runs the gamut of 


| bigotry. In Paris, as well asin Berlin, each 


of which has about twenty-five daily news- 
papers, almost every day you can find 
sufficient material in the extremist press to 
prove that the country’s peace is in imme- 
diate danger of being disturbed by a mon- 
archist or—depending upon your tastes—a 
communist revolution. i 


Dece mb 


Most American newspapers 
business propositions, sold to { 
and supported by revenue 
ing and circulation. Most ¢ 
newspapers are run primarily tos 
opinions of some particular ) 
dustrial, religious or milite 


of the editor of one of thes 
dailies is to please the finan 
the paper so that they y 
make up the deficits and ke 
in a job. For this reason all n 
sented in such a way as to 
convince the reader of the trut 
tages of whatever program 
industrial, religious or military ¢ 
sents. News for news’ sake is ¢ 
consideration. = . 

It is not uncommon in Berlin’ 
Rome for the same news ite! 
in different newspapers over 
three or four days. Conti 
papers, the news standards of y 
nearly approach American jour 
quently sell their news col 
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ing articles which, to say 
not get into the journals on 
merits. : ; : ve 
After a survey of foreign 
is seen that the American 
not put to the necessity of 
facts even if he is reflec! 
news through the prism of 
policy of his New York -e 
supporting or detracting fro 
of Nations. Such a question 
facts as arose at the Paris 
ence is not typical. 


“Why, Mr. Fish, where 
get the facts for your story 
the treaty negotiations?” M 
demanded of one of the coi 


“Don’t you know, M 
doesn’t want facts? It w: 
plied the newspaperman. 

European governments j 
manner which affects the 
Who burned Smyrna? The 
the Armenians and Greeks 
vividly picture the Turks 
town. What is your opinio’ 
lieve the Turks did it you hay 
your facts relayed through - 
body reading the accounts 
press could doubt that the Armei 
Greeks had behaved like barbaria 

The principal cause of Ameri 
much of its European news tf 
glasses is not any deep-lai 
by Downing Street, the Bri 
headquarters. The French 1 
tem, which stops when a cig 
lighted or a bite of lunch to 
much slower than the Bri 
London has been chosen by Pp! 
American news-gathering 
the relay point for their Con 
Even Spanish and Italian 
longer and more expensi 
way around, and passes throug 
instead of Paris. Were Paris the 
relay center for Continental new) 
today probably would-consider ‘ 
as heroic as the French d 
not the marauding bands- 
and looters which the Lo 
trays. 3 

Not that the British 
willing to undertake the t 
America what it ought to believe 
it ought not to believe about 
affairs. The differences betwee 
Saxon and Latin mentalities, 
similarity of language, mak 
London to influence the fo 
American press. , f 

London statesmen follow 
ing the press into their 
assisting the newspapermen 
They evidently believe that 
will publish something an, 
had better conform as ne 
to the official, government 
The French Government 
dordre, or attitude, they ¥ 
ment press to take toward: 
the mot d’ordre is not of m 
to an American journalist s 
in a tangled international s 

(Continued on Page 
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Italian politicians are shocked 
lrank disclosures to the news- 
2 secrets of confidential con- 
ficial Paris is still smarting 
sets of Lord Riddell’s talks to 
nd American journalists dur- 
Nshington Disarmament Con- 
's seen through Lord Riddell’s 
#t only put Britain’s best foot 
, France’s worst foot, stum- 
foping the Briand government 
es in America and at home. 
4»s Conference was the climax 
Jeverness and French clumsi- 
‘ling the world press. Lord 
fioned for Downing Street, no- 
4 Quai d’Orsay. The two press 
French Foreign Office who 
4 Premier Briand to Cannes 
after the first day and spent 
romenading along the shore. 
and was too busy to tell them 
ng on. 
ell, friend and adviser of Mr. 
2, himself sat in many of the 
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facts first hand. After every 
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| an informal Anglo-American 
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sion for something to telegraph 
pers the French correspond- 
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ithought that they had learned 
annes. Their first care was to 
‘omatic protest against Lord 
-vities at the conferences; and 
d that Lord Riddell failed to 
snoa. To combat Riddellism 
overnment organized at Genoa- 
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aan. But the men chosen to 
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om which they read.. 
mpete with Lord Riddell’s suc- 
idward Grigg, who, as Lloyd 
‘retary, sat in the interallied 
‘could answer journalists’ ques- 
r. Again the British view pre- 
| daily papers. 


wv Frankness Pays 


Lloyd George had fallen into 
‘ith Monsieur Barthou and M. 
Vat Genoa, the British Prime 
sl very effectively the expedient 
itial talk with the press. Mr. 
)2 beat the others to it and was 
jet his version of the disagree- 
|journalists. The following day 
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as seen then that Mr. Lloyd 
(t cut quite the heroic figure 
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ten from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
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, Correspondents don’t like to 
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very much anyway, for they 
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i he news. 
tion of American journalists in 
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10 help the newspapermen in 
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emocrats, both prominent un- 
on Administration, is a typical 
ae effects of loyalty and friend- 
these Democrats feels that 
3been unjust to him; it is true 
_ correspondents of New 
dlican newspapers discovered, 
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for the fact that he never 
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an amazing frankness that 
res the harder boiled of the 
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journalistic brethren gasping at his au- 
dacity. At a recent dinner given to the 
American press in London he became remi- 
niscent about the war, and told the inside 
story of the Allied chiefs’ bickering among 
themselves between their public proclama- 
tions of undying love. Every quarter of an 
hour he related some anecdote that, from 
a journalistic point of view, was good for 
a seven-column headline on the front page 
of almost any American newspaper. But 
the journalists kept faith; it was a party 
among friends. Not one of those reminis- 
cences has been printed. 

“When Roosevelt was President, every 
time I saw-him coming toward me when 
I was alone I tried to duck,” relates a 
veteran newspaperman. ‘Roosevelt had 
the habit of telling me something in con- 
fidence. Then when thestory broke I would 
be tied by his confidence so that I would 
be beaten onit.’’ Roosevelt also knew the 
value of friendship with the press. 


Where Decorations are Useful 


The Latin nations realize fully the ad- 
vantage of friendly journalists, and they 
try to secure friendship; but they attempt 
to purchase it with a different price. The 
British buy friendship by giving the news- 
papermen what the newspapermen want— 
news—even if it is sometimes warped to a 
London pattern before it is handed out. 
The French, Italians and Greeks offer the 
journalists something that they them- 
selves would like to be given—decorations. 
There are few American newspapermen in 
Paris who haven’t at least one of the little 
ribbons Frenchmen wear in their button- 
holes. Most of the Americans have the 
purple ribbon of the order of |’Instruction 
Publique, conferred on school-teachers and 
French journalists; a few selected Amer- 
ican correspondents wear the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor. 

“What can we do to make Mr. X cease 
his cynical attacks on France’s declining 
birth rate and his constant allusions to 
French shops’ robbing American tourists?” 
an emissary of the French Foreign Office 
asked me. ‘‘Do you think he would like 
the Legion of Honor, or do you think he 
should be asked to leave France?” 

They are still debating the question. 

“That story is old; two New York cor- 
respondents had it yesterday. Don’t cable 
it,” an assistant correspondent in Paris 
cautioned his chief. 

“Yes, but I know the fellows who know 
the story; they wouldn’t send this stuff for 
fear that it might hurt their chances of 
getting the Legion of Honor. I’ll shoot it 
and I’ll bet I score an exclusive,” replied 
the chief correspondent. And he did. 

An Englishman, a correspondent for 
Reuter’s agency, claims the record for deco- 
rations accumulated by a journalist. His 
collection includes Japan, Siam, Monte- 
negro, Greece and Imperial Russia. He 
shared honors with Tchitcherin at the for- 
mal reception given in Genoa of being the 
most stared-at man in the party, for he 
wore more than twenty decorations. 

“You can’t refuse them, you know,” de- 
clared a recent recipient of the red ribbon 
in Paris. ‘“‘I might as well give up my 
career and go home as insult the sensitive 
honor of the French by refusing what is 
really intended as a generous act on their 
part. Anyway, why should I? You know 
what the French—anyone on the Con- 
tinent, for that matter—think about a 
newspaperman. They don’t feel about us 
as they do at home. We are lower in the 
European’s social scale than a gifted head 
waiter or the croupier who takes your 
money at the roulette table in Monte 
Carlo. The decoration gives a definite 
standing and social position, and helps 
overcome their inbred tendency to look 
down on us, which makes our work so hard 
here.”’ 

No, it isn’t altogether idle vanity that 
makes the newspapermen collect and wear 
the baubles which have been showered on 
them since the beginning of the World War. 
The journalists find the Latin countries’ 
decorations an actual boon in gaining 
entrée to the leading political and military 
leaders with whom they must keep in close 
contact to do their work. 

There are other prices of journalists’ 
friendship, and the reader pays for them in 
the last analysis. The hope of the reward 
of ultimately securing a tremendous piece 
of news may affect the manner in which 
other news stories are written. I congratu- 
lated the Berlin correspondent of a New 
York paper on being one of the lucky ones 
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to be admitted to Russia to cover the Volga 
famine story. 

“Tive earned it,’’ he replied. ‘‘For the 
last six months I've edited everything I’ve 
written with the express purpose of avoid- 
ing sending any dispatch which might 
cause Moscow to reject my application for 
admission. I realized that Russia would be 
the next big piece of news and I didn’t want 
to run any risks of being left out of it when 
the story broke.”’ 

And yet he is one of the most conscientious 
of journalists. Hecannot beswerved by fear. 
During the Kapp revolution the censor, Ig- 
natius Trebbidge Lincoln, refused to pass 
this correspondent’s cables. Rather than 
write them tosuit the taste of Lincoln and the 
German monarchists, the American news- 
paperman went three days without getting a 
message through to his editor in New York. 

Discretion, dictated by journalistic ex- 
pediency, is frequently the cause of a self- 
imposed censorship. I was among a score 
of journalists sent to Riga during the nego- 
tiations between Mr. Lyman Brown, of 
the American Relief Administration, and 
M. Litwinoff, the Russian commissary. 
Mr. Brown was instructed to aid the starv- 
ing women and children who were the 
victims of the disorganization the com- 


munists had brought about. M. Litwinoff, 


saw in the offer of relief an opportunity to 
attempt at least to secure semiofficial rec- 
ognition by Washington of the Soviets. 
Although they disapproved of Litwinoff’s 
tactics most of the correspondents were 
strongly prejudiced in favor of reaching 
some sort of agreement between the Amer- 
icans and Russians. They knew that if the 
American Relief Administration went into 
Russia the American newspapermen could 
not be refused permission to accompany 
them. And Russia had been the foreign 
correspondents’ goal for months. 

As a sop to American opinion and to aid 
in the negotiations the Bolsheviks had re- 
leased five American citizens who had been 
held prisoners in Moscow cellars. The 
journalists were ordered by their news- 
papers to secure colorful interviews with 
the released hostages. Every correspondent 
knew that if he cabled a verbatim inter- 
view, relating the gruesome recollections 
of the Americans’ experiences in the death 


_ cells and damp cellars of Moscow, he would 


_ not be given the desired permission to enter 


| Russia. 


| tempting journalistic opportunity. 


It was understood that the 
Soviet Legation in Riga had bribed Latvian 
telegraph officials to give them a copy of all 
press messages, and it was generally be- 
lieved that the reason some of the cor- 
respondents didn’t receive a visa was 
because the Bolsheviks had read some of 


| their uncomplimentary telegrams. 


Non:American Correspondents 


The famine story then looked like a 
The 


| world was tired of accounts of Bolshevist 


atrocities, which no longer were put on the 
first page of the American newspapers, the 
foreign correspondent’s barometer of news 
importance. When one considers this gen- 
eral situation it is not surprising that the 


| interviews with the American prisoners 
| were written in a very moderate tone. 


It is also quite possible that some of the 
correspondents, after the vivid description 
by the hostages of the methods of the 
Bolshevist secret police, didn’t wish to run 
the risk of being trapped in Moscow and 
confronted by the Tcheka with clippings of 
dispatches which might be considered anti- 


| Bolshevist in tendency. 


Who are the men through whose eyes 
you are seeing London, Tokio, Constanti- 


| nople and Paris? Many of them are Amer- 


icans; but the number of non-American 
correspondents employed by American 
newspapers would prove a shock to most 
readers. You have aright to know whether 
the man upon whose opinions and judg- 


/ ment you must rely is an American, or 


whether he is a European who has never 
set foot in the United States. Many New 
York newspapers employ Europeans be- 
cause it is not necessary to pay for their 
ocean transportation; others give the rea- 
son that it is difficult to find American 
newspapermen with the requisite knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. It seems sur- 


prising that New York editors do not take 
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into consideration the unq | 
that European journalists m 
way news is presented in their ed 
cannot recall that any Ameri 
has advertised that every co 
its foreign news service is an 
It cannot be denied that 
man’s attitude toward the | 
must differ considerably from th 
say, of a Chicagoan. The E 
be able to work himself into 
the question of defending ‘ 
may be willing to fight to m 
control of the routes to the Ras 
not many Americans who shi 
siasm. Nevertheless, just s | 
are coloring America’s forei | 
undertone of foreign prejudice 
no place in American life. f | 
You cannot tell by the na 
respondent whether the 
through which you are look 
have ever seen the United 
American news agency rece 
Moscow as its chief correspor 
man who not only had ne } 
United States but who was, ; 
at least, an enrolled membe | 
unit of the German Communist P; 
dispatches of this writer wi 
in America as the dispassi 
tions of a nonsocialist journali 


American News in Eu 


The American journalists 
icans, and not English, Frer 
subjects, cannot be said to bi 
There are former police-cour 
have never lost their Am 
reported technic or viewpo 
view a prime minister as rec 
would a gunman. But the 
more correspondents who are | 
of Europe, who have an intimat 
of the uncharted undercurrents 
troubled waters; Americans 
grasp of the problems of Frane 
than the vast majority of Fre 
lish journalists. The America) 
Europe with the disinteres 
of the biological laboratory, foi 
the destiny of their own coun 
so closely linked with the pe 
and differences of Asia 
Balkans as it seemed several | 

Despite our political poli 
America is making an honest eff 
the truth about European 
Europe, constantly preach 
necessity of international cod 
the need of close political rela 
ing practically no effort to gi 
about America. 

London newspapers do m 
to get American news, and 
portant papers have excelle t 0l| 
ents in the United States. B 
of news cabled from New Yi 
is a comparatively small fractio 
which goes from London | 
The press of the other Eur 
satisfied to see America throu 
eyes, and the Continent lifts m¢ 
news of the United States from th 
newspapers. Although they 
don’s disproportionate influ 
ican public opinion they them 
committing the same error of g 
mation secondhand from Bri 

In short, Europe’s intere: 
doesn’t extend to the point | 
money to get the truth about 
States. Consequently thes tte 
ican news which does find i 
Continental press cannot be 
ducive to. better understandi 
America and Europe. The najo 
news items refer either to PI 
lynchings, war profits, an imag 
ing in the United States due to 
much gold, or accusations of 
willingness to be generous ar 
share ‘of the expenses of the 
This, of course, brings in its 
sion of debt cancellation. : 
occupy at least half the spa 
American news. 

So, though there are flaw 
mirrors which reflect Europ 
have the mirrors—in which 
ica differs from practicum 
tinental European country. — 


| the poor princess. She and the 
ad their own troubles and dis- 
| but these had gradually passed, 
d come to look forward to his 
hip for her old age—a quiet 
settling their children and bring- 
dehildren, and making two ends 
e dilapidated Sangatano villa. 
ie had failed her; he had died 
hivar; and the princess had found 
little world died about the same 
old circle in Rome was gone, 
jittered, changed and scattered. 
it clever friendly educated group 
js were a group no longer. And 
nged too. The war—or, rather, 
ith of war—had brought out in 
ing different from her beloved 
adoption. She was not willing 
_and lament the passing of her 
She could not weep because the 
» longer rose as you passed their 
e had even a suspicion that the 
yas not so terrible, and this put 
nds out of sympathy with her. 
‘mbered that she was, after all, 
in. Perhaps it was as well she 
away that winter, for she was 
at home. 
‘mer chair was next that of an 
sentleman, a short, fat, round- 
who bore out her theory that 
were kind, by the most careful 
usive attention. The name of 
3 introduced into the conversa- 
vidently inspired the fat man’s 
he asked if he knew Mr. Haines. 
ily. She saw that he would like 
an able to say that he did. He 
at deal about Haines, which he 
than ready to tell. Haines was 
om many people thought dan- 
beral in his ideas of handling 


ments. His ideas worked out, 
brilliant man—creative—and 
‘ual story of having begun life on 


?”? murmured the princess, not 
rised, because she supposed all 
cans began life with nothing. 
» was glad of this increase in her 
)of her host. He was evidently 
se tremendous commercial pow- 
lotte’s account had hardly pre- 
for this, but then, she supposed 
lived so surrounded by these 
wtune-makers that she had lost 
yf proportion about them. The 
pleased the princess. After all, 
other heads of large industries 
‘ines. 
veyed her extended hopes to 
‘when about noon he appeared 
naving had already a game of 
jwim, and a turn on deck with a 
7 opera singer. 
S a great opportunity, Rai- 
he said, “if you take it in the 


hall take it right,”’ said the boy, 
yn beside her and studying his 
foot in profile. ‘‘I shall, of 
tke love to the beautiful Char- 


ill do nothing of the kind.’ 
iat are we crossing the ocean?” 
*son. ‘Oh, I have read trans- 
ction. American men do not 
making love to their wives— 
saves them the time it would 
it themselves; and then also it 
heir belief that they have ac- 
aluable article.” 
lust not talk like this, even to 
his mother. ‘‘You are quite 
harlotte, like most of the Amer- 
m I have met, is extremely cool 
us.”’ 
Tse,” said Raimundo, “you offer 
a dumb doglike devotion.”” And 
so her face he sketched a look of 
\like devotion at which she could 
vughing. 
te was at the wharf to welcome 
OMpanied by a competent man- 
> do the work of the customs. 
Ss, it appeared, was in California. 
tess expressed polite regret at 


‘ll be back,” answered his wife, 
‘did not add “quite soon enough”’ 
nveyed it, and Raimundo darted 
pish glance at his mother. 

) waited while the princess’ maid 
he trays of the trunks Lisa tried 


and yet ultraconservative in ~ 
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HE AMERICAN HUSBAND 


(Continued from Page 4) 


to convey her admiration of the harbor. 


Of course a great deal has been written | 
about the approach to New York by sea, | 
but as the princess, like most Europeans, | 


had never read anything about America, it 


all came as a great surprise to her. It | 


seemed to come as a surprise to Charlotte 
too. 

“Beautiful?” 
“After Venice?” 

“‘Different,’’ answered the princess. 

“T should say it was different,” said 
Charlotte. ‘‘There—I think those horrible 
men have finished mauling your trunks, 
and we can go.”’ 


she said 


It was on the tip of Lisa’s tongue to say | 
that she found the American customs off- | 
cials perfectly civil, and that her experi- | 
ences on European frontiers had been | 
much more disagreeable, but as she began | 


to speak she was suddenly conscious that 


Charlotte did not really want to think well | 


of her native land, and she stopped. 

“Oh, I say,” cried the little prince as 
they came out of the cavelike shadow of 
the pier into the cloudless light of the win- 
ter day, ‘‘what a jolly day! I shan’t be 
responsible for anything I do if you have 
many days like this.” 

“Oh, we have lots of these,’ returned 
Charlotte, signaling to her footman. “We 
have nothing else—no half lights, no mists, 
no mystery.” And they got into her little 
French town car and started on their way 
uptown. 

The princess stared out of her window in 
silence, noting the disappearance of the 
chocolate-colored houses, the beauty of 
the shops—and yes, even of the shoppers. 
But her son was not gifted with reticence. 
If his impressions had been disagreeable he 
might have been silent, but as they were 
flattering he saw no reason for suppressing 
them. He thought Fifth Avenue wonderful. 

“And, my eye,” he kept saying—an ex- 
pression he had learned early in life from 
an English groom—‘“what a lot of pretty 
girls, and what a lot of cars! I did not 
know there were so many motor cars in the 
world.” 

Charlotte smiled as if she knew he meant 
to be kind, and suddenly laying her hand 
on the princess’ knee, she said, ‘‘Oh, I’m so 
afraid you’re going to hate it all, but you 


incredulously. | 


don’t know what it means to me to have 


you here.” 

The princess was touched. 

Yet it must be owned that Lisa found 
the next few weeks confusing—confusing, 
that is, if Charlotte were to be regarded as 
the starved prisoner of an alien culture. 
They were agreeable weeks; Raimundo 
was in the seventh heaven. He dined, 
danced, lunched, and danced again. He 
went into the country and tobogganed, and 
learned to walk on snowshoes. When 
asked how he was enjoying America he 
always made the same answer: ‘I shall 
never go home. My eye! What girls!” 

His mother enjoyed herself more mildly, 
and with certain reservations. Erudite 
gentlemen were put next to her at dinner— 
a Frenchman who was a specialist on Chi- 
nese porcelains; a painter of Spanish birth; 
and several English novelists and poets who 
were either just beginning or just complet- 
ing successful lecture tours of the United 
States; interesting men, in one way or an- 
other, and yet—and yet—the princess asked 
herself if she had crossed the wide Atlantic 
simply to see this pale replica of a civiliza- 
tion she already knew. 

And something else puzzled and dis- 
tressed her. Her friend Charlotte seemed 
to her the freest of created beings—freer 
than any woman the princess had ever 
known, to make of her life anything she 
wanted to make of it. But Charlotte’s 
life seemed to lack purpose and dignity. 
Charlotte liked to feel that learned men 
came to her house, but her state of nerves 
did not always allow her to listen to what 
they said. Serious books were on her 
table, and sometimes in her hands, and 
yet her life lacked those long safe hours of 
leisure in which such books are read. 

There was no doubt that a realer, more 
vital Charlotte appeared buying a new 
hat or playing a game of bridge or asking 
someone to dinner, than the Charlotte who 
lamented the lost beauty of an old world. 
And yet she wasn’t just a fraud. 

She was not an early riser, and if toward 
eleven o’clock the princess penetrated to 
Charlotte’s bedroom, overlooking the park, 
she would find her still in bed—a priceless 
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Italian bed—said to have been made for 
Bianca Capello—propped by lace pillows, 
and reading a fashion paper. And some- 
thing else worried the princess—the house, 
the way it was managed. It was com- 
fortable, well heated—too well; there was 
always delicious food and too much of it, 
but Charlotte lived in her house as in a 
hotel. If butchers overcharged or foot- 
men stole, Charlotte’s only feeling was 
that they were tiresome dishonest people 
with whom she wished to have nothing to 
do. Abroad, she said, one’s servants did 
not do such things. 

The princess disagreed. They did not 
have the same opportunities, she said; the 
mistresses were more vigilant. The extrav- 
agance of the Haines household actually 
hurt her, coming as she did from a group 
where extravagance had ceased to be possi- 
ble. But Charlotte would not admit that 
she had any responsibility. 

“Really, dear Lisa,” she said almost 
crossly, “‘I have better things to think 
about than housekeeping.” 

Well, the princess wondered what they 
were. 

As the days went by and as small party 
succeeded small party, Lisa noted that 
she met no American men—or hardly 
any—at Charlotte’s house, and she asked 
finally why this was. 

“Do they work so hard they can’t dine 
out?” 

“No—or, rather, yes, they work hard; 
but that’s not why I don’t ask them. 
They’re so uninteresting—you. would be 
bored to death by them.” 

“T’d rather like to try,” said the princess 
mildly. 

Charlotte contracted her straight eye- 
brows in thought. “T’ll try to think of 
some not too awful,” she said. 

And a few evenings afterward the prin- 
cess found herself next to a nice little 
chattering gentleman who spoke Italian 


better than she did, and made lace with his | 


own hands. On the other side was a former 
ambassador—a charming person, but of 
no nation or age. She had known him in 
Paris for years. She sighed gently. She 
wanted to meet a financial colossus. She 
liked men—real ones. 

Needless to say that in the Haines house 
she had her own sitting room—a delightful 
little room hung in old crimson velvet, 
with a wood fire always blazing on the 
hearth. The first day when Charlotte 
brought her into it she apologized for a 
picture over the mantelpiece. 

“The things one puts in the spare 
room!” she said. “‘My husband bought 
that picture at an auction once, because it 
reminded him of the farm he was brought 
up on. I didn’t dare give it away, but 
there’s no reason why you should be in- 
flicted with it.” And she raised her arm 
to take it down. 

“No! Leave it; I like it,’’ said the 
princess. ‘‘It’s delightful—that blue sky 
and clouds.” 

She was quite sincere in saying she liked 
it. She did. Often she would look up from 
her book and let her eyes fall with pleasure 
on the small green and blue and white 
canvas, and wonder in what farming dis- 
trict Mr. Haines had been brought up— 
and in what capacity. 

The New York climate affected the prin- 
cess’ ability to sleep. She read often late 
into the night. One night—or rather 
morning—for it must have been three 
o’clock—she was interrupted by a visit 
from her son. He often dropped in on his 
way to bed to sketch for her the strange 
but in his opinion agreeable habits of the 
American girl. But this evening he did not 
burst out into his usual narrative. He 
entered silently, and stood for some sec- 
onds silent. 

Then he said ‘‘Our host has returned.” 

“Oh,” said the princess with pleasure, 
for, after all, this was the purpose of the 
long excursion. 

“How unexpected!” 

Her son gave a short laugh. “TI believe 
you,” he said. ‘‘Unexpected is just the 
word. It sometimes seems as if, in spite of 
all that has been written on the subject, 
husbands would never learn the tactless- 
ness of the unexpected return.” 

“Raimundo, what do you mean?” asked 
his mother with a sinking heart. 

The boy hesitated. “The lovely Char- 
lotte,” he said, “is all that you told me 
she was—cool and virtuous—so much so 
that it never occurs to her that others may 
be different. Tonight I brought her home 
from a dull party. We got talking; we sat 
down in the drawing-room. The back of a 
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lovely white neck bent over ¢ 
near my lips—and the husbar 
“Was there a scene?”’ ; 
“Oh, no. It was worse. Y 
trois for a time.” 
The princess drew a long b 
haps he did not see; but 
mundo “4 
“Oh, he saw,” said the prin 
maneuvered the suspicious Char 
bed, and then he suggested withoy 
of anger or criticism that I shoul 
house in the morning; and real 
mother, I’m afraid I shall haye 
I’m so sorry, I know you'll f 
with me, but it is hard to ren 
no woman means anything h 
manage to remember it with t 
the married women—well, one can’ iy 
be so sure; not so sure, at least / 
with Charlotte. There was n 
me—with her—none.” ' 
“You're an awkward, ungrate 
said his mother, with an abse 
that made her pronouncement me 
“T think I shall go downstairs nov 
and have a talk with Mr. Hair 
“You'll do the talking,” 
son. ‘He isn’t exactly a chatt 
But the princess was not 
She could not see that she coy 
harm to Raimundo’s prospects, 
dently all was now lost, and §) 
owed it to Charlotte to repair, ifs 
any damage the boy’s folly had 
The lights on the stairs 
were all going; they were 
switches working, to the prinee 
tinual surprise, from all sort 
pected places. She had no dif 
finding her way to the drawing. 
the second story, where Raimu 
the interview had taken place 
As she opened the door she s: 
tall thin man in gray morning ¢ 
standing alone in the middl 
with his hands in his pocke 
stuck in the corner of his m 
the American manner. He 
as his blond smooth hair, no 
be gray, and everything a 
long—his hands, his jaw, his 
alryman’s. He was turned 
toward the door, and he m 
but his eyes as the princess 


the way she held herself, the ¥ y 
her small steady feet on the gr 
this was particularly evident 
way she opened the door, m 


shut the door again. She 
silence, for it was her theo’ 


that Haines had the same 
remained perfectly silent, ant 
told her that he was likely to 
The fate of interviews is often 
in the first few seconds. j 
She spoke first. “I am the Pri 
Sangatano,”’ she said. ’ 
He nodded. ; 
“My son has just told me ab 
incident of this evening.” 
He nodded again, and then | 
“You want to discuss it?” 
His voice was low and 
nasal drawl, but the baffling 
was the entire absence of a 
gestion of tone or emphasis. | 
the bare words themselves | 
more—no hint as to whethel 
wished or didn’t wish to dist 
proved or didn’t approve of hi 
“Yes, I do,’’ she replied. 
“Better sit down then.” 
The princess did sit down, 
hands in her lap, drawing he 
side, and sitting very erect. : 
say to herself, like Cleopatra 
seen majesty?”’ but some su 
was not far from her. 
For twenty years she had be 
edged to be an important p 
had left its trace upon her 
knew it had. a 
“Are you very angry at this§ 
mine?” she said. 
Haines shook his head—t 
he wagged it twice from side tos 
“Not at Charlotte, I hope?” 
Another shake of the head. 
The princess felt a little anno, 
what in heaven’s name do- 
anything?” she said. 
(Continued on Page I. 
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ida bored,”’ he answered; and 
an exclamation that expressed 
d lack of comprehension he 
, without any added color in 
‘How did you expect me to 


er more or less,’’ answered 
er you should be furious, and 
otte until her teeth rattled, 
7 boy into the street, or else 
e wise enough to see it doesn’t 
it difference—and be human— 
py —and—and he 
{ give your son a job,” said 


ess was startled. She drew 
ill more. ‘‘I have not asked 
ny son a job,” she said. 
is cigar out of his mouth, and 
that his strange long pale 
ather handsome. 
wre,’ he said, ‘‘answer this 
idn’t you have some such idea 
1 when you decided to come 
at me.” 
ok at him, at first rather ex- 
ook him down, and then so 
sted in what she saw—some- 
> and real and fearless—that 
verything else—forgot every- 
that she was thirty-nine years 
lived a great deal in the world 
J not met very many real 
now Then she remem- 
ne must answer him. 
"she said; ‘‘I had it in mind.” 
tid Haines, ‘‘ that’s what. bores 
gan to walk up and down the 
vhat, Lisa thought, as if he 
ug a letter. “Poor Charlotte! 
making these wonderful dis- 
id they always turn out the 
ithey always want something. 
‘ne’s been talking about you— 
bout you. You were the most 
nost disinterested, the most 
'— She would hardly speak 
se I asked her why you were 
long journey. For love of her 
thought. She thinks I’m a 
but, my God, how can a man 
nd see his wife exploited by 
_ comes in contact with—from 
‘ho sells her fake antiques to 
who offers her fake friend- 


let you say that,” said the 
“much interested to be as an- 
Slt she ought to be. “I have 
anyone fake friendship.” 
‘say you had.” 
‘aid she. ‘“‘That’s beneath you. 
at least be honest, as you ask 
‘to be.” 
eh seemed to please him—to 
3a child might please him. He 
down opposite to her, looked 
noment and then smiled at her. 
4s sweet and as intimate as a 
lhe said, “‘I believe you’re all 
he answered. ‘Even a little 
n that.” 
re smoking and frankly study- 
And yet,” he said after a 
1ey’re mostly not—you know— 
discoveries. They’re mostly 
ing as they can be.” 
y kinda bore you?” said the 
vhom the phrase seemed amus- 
‘dded, and she went on: “A 
hings do, I imagine.” 
everything but my business. 
he added after a second; and 
nething so simple and imperial 
ar that she did not think him 
fact, to tell the truth, she was 
You might tell me something 
olf,’ he added. 
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The princess was too human not to be 
delighted to obey this suggestion, and too 
well-bred to take an unfair advantage of it. 
She talked a long time about herself, and 
then about the Haines Heating Corpora- 
tions. 

And then they talked akout him. In 
factsthey talked all the rest of the night—as 
continuously as schoolgirls, as honestly 
as old friends, as ecstatically as lovers; 
and yet, of course, they were not school- 
girls or old friends, and even less lovers. 
They were two middle-aged people, so real 
and so fastidious in their different ways 
that they had not found many people whom 
they liked; and they had suddenly and 
utterly unexpectedly found each other. 

They were interrupted by the entrance 
of a housemaid with a broom and a duster. 
She gave a smothered exclamation and 
withdrew. Haines looked at his watch. 
It was half past seven. 

He got up and pulled the curtains back. 
A pale clear pink-and-green winter morning 
was just beginning to shine upon the park, 
glittering in snow and ice. 

“At home,”’ said Lisa, ‘‘I should consider 
what we have just done as rather irregular.”’ 

“In this country,’’ he answered, “‘you 
can do anything if you have sufficient 
integrity to do it.” 

“How can I tell whether I have or not?” 
she asked. 

He smiled again. “I have enough for 
both,” he answered. ‘Luckily or unluck- 
ily’’—and he sighed as he repeated it— 
“uekily or unluckily.”’ 

“Oh, luckily; luckily, of course,’ said 
Lisa, though there was just a trace of an- 
noyance in her voice that this was so clear. 
She held out her hand. 

““Good-by,”’ shesaid. 

He took her hand, and then from his 
great height he did something that no one 
had ever done to the princess before—he 
patted her on the head. “You're all 
right,’ he said, and sighed and turned 
away—as it were, dismissing her. 

She went upstairs to her own room— 
which seemed altered, as backgrounds do 
alter with changes in ourselves. It was no 
longer a room in Charlotte’s house but in 
Haines’; and she was leaving it, leaving it 
in a few hours. She did not debate that at 
all. She was going with her son, but there 
was something that must be done before 
she went—something that she must do for 
this new friend of hers whom she would 
never, probably, see again. 

She did not have much time to think it 
over, for when her breakfast tray came in, 
as usual, at nine, Charlotte came with it— 
striking just the note the princess hoped 
she wouldn’t strike—apology. 

“T suppose your son told you what 
happened last night. So silly. I’m so 
ashamed.” 

“Ashamed?” said the princess, and she 
noted that her tone had something of the 
ae ia of Haines’ own. She had copied 

im. 

“Ashamed of Dan,’’ answered Charlotte. 
“That’s so like him—not to understand— 
just to take the crude view of it. I haven’t 
seen him since, but I know so well how he 
would take a thing like that. As a matter 
of fact, I must tell you, Lisa—though I 
promised that I wouldn’t— Raimundo was 
asking my help. He wants to marry the 
little Haines girl; he wants me to bring 
you round. He knows you hate every- 
thing American fe 

“T don’t hate everything American,” 
said the princess, and again her voice 
sounded in her ears like Haines’. 

“This girl, you know, is Dan’s niece, and 
exactly like him. And now I’m afraid that 
will do for her, as far as you’re concerned. 
Of course you must hate Dan—the idea of 
him—and if you saw him—well, you will 
see him at dinner tonight.” 
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‘Different Daisy 
models range in 
price from $1.00 to 
§5.00, and in size 
to suit the younger 
as well as the older 
boys. 


Ask any Rifle. 


hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer. 
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Help Your Boy Grow 


When your boy asks for an air rifle re- 
member that it is the strong, upstand- | 
ing American man in him asking for a 1) 
chance to grow. | 
Millions of clean-cut, alert American 
boys, now grown, had their first train- 
ing in manly sport with a Daisy Air 
Mothers, as well as fathers, 
now generally recognize that this train- 
ing makes for character and manliness. 
Give your boy a chance to develop 
character while he’s having the time of 
his life in harmless fun. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


“The Happy p) 
Daisy Boy” Vj 


More heat than larger heaters 


of higher price 


AWSON ROOM HEATERS don’t 

waste gas. Their combustion 

is the most economical known. 
Absolutely odorless. 

“Glowing Heart”’ type has flame 
safely enclosed. Radiant type gives 
fire-place effect. A proper size for 
every room. 

Ask your dealer for the LAWSON. 
Look for the name—it guarantees 
satisfaction. Write us for folder 
on ‘‘Home Heating.”’ 


Lawson Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of Lawson Water Heaters 


Pat. 
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Feb. 10, 
Dec. 22, 
May 1, 
May 28, 
July 9, 
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1914 
1914 
1917 
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1918 
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Pat. 
Feb. 10, 1914 
May 28, 1916 
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Pigskin. Calf-lined. Solid 
gold button and clips, as 
tllustrated. 4, 6, and 8 
hook size, all mountings. 
Prices range from $1.50 
to $10. 


Alligator calf; brown or 
grey; 14K gold key-hooks; 
14K solid gold bulton and 
corners. Especially suitable 
for women's hand bags. Price, 
$5.75. Others from $2.75 to 
$10; 3 sizes. 
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The leather gift 


he really wants! 


LEATHER gift’s the thing to give him. But what? 
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The moment had come. The princess 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I shan’t be at dinner 
tonight.” 

Charlotte looked at her and then broke 
out into protest: “No, no, you mustn’t go. 
Let Raimundo go, if he must, but not you. 
Don’t desert me, Lisa, because I have the 
misfortune to be married to a man who does 
not understand. Oh, to think that any- 
thing should have happened in my house 
that has hurt your feelings! I shall never 
forgive Dan—never! But don’t go—for 
my sake, Lisa.” 

“It’s for your sake I’m going, my dear.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“TI know you don’t, and it is going to be 
so difficult to explain.”” The princess rose 
and, going to the looking-glass, stared at 
herself, pushed back her hair from her 
forehead, and then turned suddenly back 
to her friend. ‘I suppose I seem to you a 
terribly worn-out old creature.” 

““My dear!” cried Charlotte. “You 
seem to me the most elegant, the most mys- 
terious, the most charming person I ever 
knew.” 


Decembe 
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The princess nodded. e De 
world in his endo anata aol alor 


Well, I suppose at my age on d 
in love, even if one talks to ; 
night 

“You and he talked all nights 

“All night long—all night Ton 

Charlotte looked quickly at } 
blinked her eyes, looked away a 
back again. It was not for not 
her black eyebrows almost mei 
the physiognomists tell | 
nature. 

The whole process of her ¢ 
on her face. She had never ba 
of her husband in all her life he 
then, she had never before bro 
face to face with perfection. hi 
it up in her first sentence. 

“Dan is no fool,” she said. 
you did?” 

The princess smiled. “Ah, ci 

“An Italian woman + 


she said. 
have asked that. You must a 
for yourself.” 

There was a short silence, ; 


He has a bill-fold, a cigarette case, a wallet. 
There’s just one leather accessory he probably hasn’t 
got and wants, one that he will sincerely appreciate. 
And that one is a Buxron KEyTAINER. 


Lisa could not help smiling at this Charlotte got up and walked te 
spontaneous outburst. ‘“‘Then,” she said, door. -'| 
“let me tell you that the most charming It was evident that she was 

Te keeps tie “keys GRUA fAat. orderie’ AOE ee person you ever knew has fallen in love find out at once. But the princes 
that he'll like It can match in eehet his other ee with your husband.” Charlotte’s jaw more salutary blow for hers ily 
sauces He lbeces phoud, of ite atineame ae Let literally dropped, and the princess went on: ing now with her elbow on the m 
ase if everd dav of his ie and Ghank vee teense ‘Yes, last night when Raimundo came and and her eyes fixed on the little s; 
ae cele ya? ane) told me what had happened, I went Spee picture, and ge as Charloaia 

: = : : stairs. I wanted to do what I could to door Lisa spoke - 

Keytainers range in price from 30c to $11. From the 4 ; . “Oni? “ 
plain serviceable type to those of richest leathers and protect you trom his shovphtiessmessan T Oht”y “she "said: One oth 
F MPO ME MIA civle 4 Grice. avleadier ioe went down expecting to see the kind of man Don’t despise this little picture }f 
sail a case Bad ce pocket Mook All Raye the you have painted your husband. Oh, husband bought. It’s the be 
mated ted es Rue MS etic pharlote ae eel re: you are!’ have.” 

aS ; : ae : Even then arlotte did not imme- 
Your dealer will be glad to show you diately understand. She continued to 


Special Keytainer with aC em bes tment 
pocket for auto license. e€ best gi than my Guardis,’”’ Charlo 


Real calf (Brown or Black) ; ile: ” ! 
bik cold Sisreawees back in leather. ah , stare. At last she said, “You mean you she would never think of disp 
14K solid gold button, cor- BUXTON, INC., Springfield, Mass. liked Dan??’’ princess’ judgment. | - 


ners and clips. Price, $9.75. 
Others from $2.75 to $8.00; 
3 sizes. 


Dept. S. 
In New York, The Marbridge Bldg. 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg; 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Company, Toronto. 


BUXTON KEYTAINER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The original patented Key-Kase 


$39.50 
22.00 


“‘T did much more than that. I thought 
him the most vital, the most exciting, the 
most romantic figure I had ever seen.” 

“Danis 


“The Guardis are like you, Cif 
said the princess; “they are 
copies. But this little pictul @ is 
it’s American—it’s the real + 
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Pet adds new delight 
to Christmas cooking 


Why not let this Christmas time mark your 
change from ordinary milk to Pet? Your 
pies, cakes, puddings and candies, made with 
Pet Milk, will be as rich, dainty and delicious 
as the spirit of the season demands. It makes 
good things better and is more economical. 
A pint of Pet contains more cream than 
three pints of ordinary cooking milk. Its 
richness is uniform from first drop to last. 
Sterilized in the sealed container in which 
it comes to you, Pet has the absolute purity 
which will be especially appreciated at Christ- 
mas time. The convenience of a supply on 
the pantry shelf for every need will be par- 
ticularly welcome in the emergencies of the 
Christmas season. ‘The Helvetia Company 
(Originators of the Evaporated Milk In- 
dustry), General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 


PET MARSHMALLOW FUDGE 
Place 20 marshmallows cut in pieces on bottom of chocolate is dissolved; then boil without stirring 
buttered pan. Mix 2 cups sugar, 34 cup Pet Milk, until a soft ball can be formed in cold water. Remove 


3 squares bitter chocolate and 1 tablespoon butter from fire, add 1 teaspoon vanilla, beat until creamy 
in smooth ‘sauce pan, and stir over slow fire until and pour into buttered pan over marshmallows. 
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Christmas Plum Pudding 


cups chopped raisins 2 cups currants 

cup finely chopped citron 

cup finely chopped figs 2 cups brown sugar 
cups GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 

cups bread crumbs 2 cups ground suet 
tablespoon finely cut orange peel 

tablespoon finely cut lemon peel 

tablespoon mixed spices 1 tablespoon salt 
eggs 1 cup water 1 cup fruit juice 


WHeeeENNHHE HD 


Mix dry ingredients and add fruit. Add water, 
eggs well beaten and fruit juice; mix thoroughly. 
If too dry, add more water to make stiff mix- 
ture. Grease molds and fill only 7 full. Steam 
about six hours. Pudding is best when made 
about a week before serving, then steam about 
one hour and serve with sauce. 


Hard Sauce 


4 cup butter 1 cup powdered sugar 
44 teaspoon lemon extract 24 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually and 
flavoring. = _ 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOU 


MAKES. SUCCESS CERTAIN IN CHRISTMAS BAl 


GIVES wholesome goodness to dainty puddin 
cakes and pies. me 


# 


The superiority of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR sho 
as plainly in fancy and special baking as in the: 
petising bread and biscuits of every day. 


At All Grocers 


Write to the Educational Division, Advertising 
Department, Minneapolis, for other recipes. 
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RINCESS OF PARADISE ISLAND—By Kenyon Gambier 
FOR RED GAP’S SAKE—By Harry Leon Wilson 
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‘ON o’clock that morning Ma Pettengill 
iad suggested a little jaunt over Wild 
'Jorse Canyon way. She said it would 
L ‘how our interest in the general rodeo 
é7 stock 
u ntly en- 
t) Arrow- 
yymanry. 
i( phrase 
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1 I went 
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1 rtie. 
strayer 
Tioved, 
he She 
lto be- 
rere taking a little jaunt. When, after six hours of the brutal progress, I 
inquired “Have we gone over into Idaho yet, or is it Montana?’’ she merely 
that a mountain trail is the longest possible distance between two points, 
not an answer. Darkness fell and still the crazed woman rode on. When it 
“0arent that we were lost, that we must pass a foodless night in the open, where 
(nt one of us would perish miserably, at least twenty difficult miles from 
» 4 gap opened unreasonably in the line of hills and below us gleamed the 
lights. The trail must somewhere have furtively turned upon itself. 
hour later we were warm in the Arrowhead living room, closely watching a too 
“Chinaman move between his kitchen and a set table. My hostess, now dight 
4 30oned in a trailing robe of luminous tints and with too much powder athwart 
Ted nose, withdrew from a secret recess a bottle of Scotch whisky 
garnered before the name of a certain congressman was known beyond a 
(le of intimates. Having inflated portions of this with a restless water, Ma 
announced, sipping the persuasive stuff, that she was a mite hungry. She 
a ays made her hungry to ride all day with no lunch. I began a retort to be 
» irony, but let it early expire when I heard the woman say we might as well 
of them little Italian dofunnies in oil before the main show begun. Which 
hree tins of them; small fish or fishlike organisms, unctuous, pungent, 
&. They bridged a wait, yet in a moment were but piquant memories. 
‘twas announced it became as if we had tasted no food since morning, 
s€ of the great platter encircled a mounting hill of spaghetti. It was more 
ing hill; it was a voleanic mountain playfully eruptive with geysers of 


F. 


sob-gulp. 


R. 


It would have to be later. 


Italy lay about us. 


darry Wilsom 
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fragrant steam. 
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Red Gap Had its First Good Thrill. And After That Potlatches Was Held at Other Refined Homes for the Noble Couple 


They needed a song bird in heaven 
To sing when the angels would pray— 


He’s gone to that sweet land of sunshine, 
Forever and ever to stay; 

They needed a song bird in heaven, 
So. God took Caruso away. 


Instantly before this gracious 
eminence the all-soul became aware of its one- 
ness, its unique pattern cut from the undivided 
flux, as Monsieur Bergson might have said had 


he been among us 
and as avid as we. 
The theme opened 
with a note of 
startled conscious- 
ness, succeeded by 
a mellowing con- 
cept, the coloring 
essentially somber 
though relieved at 
intervals by shreds 
of mushroom, and 
culminated  tri- 
umphantly in emo- 
tions of a chaste 
refinement to 
which the atten- 
uated juices of 
tomato and onion, 
the passion of 
scarlet peppers, 
the robust coun- 
terpoint of a 
sound cheese and 
a broad hint of 
well-smoked bacon 
richly contributed. 
I mean to say, life 
had not only been 
prolonged but 
beautified. Its 
hard angles were 
now fluent with 
the suave, sinuous 
twinings of spa- 
ghetti plus art. 
Many active 
but delightful 
moments passed 
ere I had leisure 
or wit to reflect 
that no unschooled 
Chinaman could 
have achieved this 
supernal balance 
among oils, juices 
and savors. A 


Chinaman could learn, but who had taught this one? Later I must ask about this. 
For the moment—it was a spaghetti of which one might 
chamber vast quantities without it seeming, so to say, to register. 

With dessert came an Italian cheese of haunting bouquet and this caused an echo to 
ring down memory’s now beauteous corridors—the hors d’ceuvres also had been veritably 
Italian. And with coffee I was fit for cunning surmise. I surmised that the Arrowhead 
had somehow been latinized. On this I observed a new art work gleaming from the 
wall before me in gilt investiture. It hung between the architect’s drawing of Pettengill 
Block, Fourth & Main Streets, Red Gap, and the lithographed portrait of Mister 
Perfection, a Hereford of distinguished ancestry, ponderous and benign. The new 
picture again sounded the Italian note, for it was a pastel of Vesuvius. 

It embraced even the Arrowhead help, for at this moment the 
men left their table in the kitchen and on the porch as they paused before their 
saunter to the bunk house the voice of him called Fresno whined in casual balladry: 


“Ain’t he the coyote tenor?’”’ observed his employer. “And wait till you get his 
I waited. The lyric fainted with distance but the sob-gulp carried: 
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Italy was persisting. I grouped my clews: Hors 
d’ceuvres, spaghetti, cheese, Vesuvius of the flame-lit 
summit—a song bird in heaven. They enforced a convic- 
tion. As Ma Pettengill relaxed in her favorite chair before 
the fire I said brightly, “So this is Italy!” 

It seemed to be too blunt; the lady replied that with 
everything under fence and wood hauling done, it looked 
as if she might be able to get some ditch cleaning started 
next week; that is, unless she decided to quit the game 
entirely. Yes, sir; she might quit any time and go back 
East to joina union. What union? Well, she’d just read 
the paper about it. She found the paper. 

“The only union I ever heard of that seemed to have 
room for me,” she boomed; ‘‘the Middle Class Union. 
Yep, organized and incorporated. It says here ‘Its mem- 
bership will consist of that host of refined but unorgarized 
individuals who are neither labor unionists, politicians nor 
capitalists.” Don’t that let me in? I’m certainly unor- 
ganized, just a poor old dud that’s made a failure of the 
cattle business for thirty straight years in one spot, and 
that shows I ain’t a capitalist; and I never tried to be a 
politician. Of course I ain’t any too darned refined—still! 
The only thing that puzzles me, after they get organized 
what they going to do to be saved? If I knew I’d go down 
there tomorrow; bating that, I may stick on here another 
month.” 

Again I brought Italy into the talk. As the woman 
listened this time and as she seemed puzzled, I stooped to 
details; Italian comestibles, Italian art, Italian song in 
this remote hutch! What about it? Did it happen or was 
it planned? 

“Both, in parts.” The lady’s eyes glistened. ‘Say, you 
ought to of seen the count the time he was up here showing 
how to cook up the dope for that spaghetti. Most always 
once is enough to show a Chinaman anything, but the 
count had to show him three times by reason of so many 
trifles going into it that it looks like nothing would happen 
if you left one or two out. But you can’t fool the count 
or the countess either.” 

Count—countess! Strange speech this! 

“Excuse me! I didn’t know we touched the nobility 
here. But very well. Count Who, Countess Who, where 
from, why?” 

Ma Pettengill drew shut her tobacco sack by catching 
one end of the draw string between her teeth, deftly fash- 
ioned the cigarette and put flame to it. The light revealed 


Ross Opens the Door While Luetta Trembled and Clung to Him. 


a vast musing in her slightly narrowed eyes. Then with 
a flick of the burned match into the fire she shifted the 
musing gaze to me. 

“What do you say life is like?’’ she suddenly demanded. 

I did not wish to say, but it seemed imperative, so I 
made up something that would not too long delay the 
principal speaker of the evening. 

“Life,” I said, feigning interest in my words, “is to me 
like a trout stream winding down through a canyon. You 
fish along, getting one here and there,.but what keeps you 
going isn’t the fish; it’s that you want to see what’s around 
the next bend. If you come to an open space where you 
can see ahead you lose interest, but as long as a bend hides 
something you keep on. Of course it’s foolish; you know 
it will be the same old creek, but something.goads you. 
It says maybe you'll find a pool better than all other pools, 
and bigger fish. You don’t believe it with your head, but 
something else believes it and you can’t quit, whether the 
fish are few or many. That’s why we keep going till the 
dark comes, and suddenly realize that we’re ten hard miles 
from home or a good twenty years or some such matter. 
How’s that?” 

The lady continued to muse, then: ‘‘Notsobad. I guess 
that tells why I stay in a business where aces are wild one 
hand and deuces wild the next and you’re never told which 
it’s going to be—but the count got me to thinking some- 
thing different about life.’”” She paused, did minor repairs 
to the cigarette and dreamed above it: ‘What I think, 
human beings are like these here bugs that sew themselves 
up in cocoons. A professor of such that was up here one 
time told me about their silly habits. First it’s a wormish 
critter, then it sews itself up and comes out a butterfly; 
then the butterfly lays eggs that hatch out another worm, 
and what does it do but sew itself up again and come out 
a butterfly. What’s the sense of such doings? What good 
do they get out of it? Wouldn’t you think they’d get wise 
and quit? Around and around in a circle that gets ’em 
simply no place—nothing to look forward to. 

“Well, humans are like that, at least partly. They’re 
hatched and right off they begin to sew themselves up into 
a cocoon. You can’t see this cocoon, but it’s there; spun 
out of what their families and other folks think they should 
be. Pretty soon they get the habit of doing what other 
folks think, and there the poor things are, sewed up tight 
in their own habits. Of course no one knows if they come 
out butterflies or not, but up to that stage they’re sure 


December j 


insects. You take any person from forty on—he’ 
up; all he’ll ever do is spin a few more threads to 
tighter.”’ | 

I replied that between us we had covered this ‘ 
added that the suggestion of human grubs windin 
selves about with thought habits until they fo 
prison from which no escape was possible enlight 
refreshed me; but the strands of my own e 
composed largely of curiosity, and the winding pr¢ 
continuing, I wished to be told more about the eo) 
the spinning of his cocoon chanced to comprise g 
at the Arrowhead, and what about the countess? 

“Tt’s about him I was thinking,” replied my 
“Tt’s him give me that cocoon notion because he’s q 
that got his cocoon nearly finished and then don 
thing few of his fellow bugs have the sense to do, wh 
to bust out of the old one that was already tight 
him and start another that was downright diffe 
reckon if we could all do that and keep on doin 
wouldn’t have any end. 

“Of course this count had help. You might say 
wrenched out of the old cocoon. Still, he showed th 
to begin a grand new one where most of us would o 
up and quit.” 

I waited for the making of another cigarette. Wj 
end glowed I said that the faultless spaghetti al 
made this wrenching of the count seem worth whi 
who wrenched him and why? * orl 

Well, in the first place the countess is Luetta May 
of Red Gap. She’s a countess by marriage, the dj 
of Ross Leach, who is the Merchants’ National B 
some other mercenary things. Old Nine-Per-Cey 
call him, and he’s vain of the title. Say, there’s son} 
Spokane right now that should have a gold medal} 
ing and reckless enterprise. I see in yesterday’s pa 
Ross was up there—being a member of our Ciyi¢ 
League he probably went up to investigate vice cond 
and some fiend took a diamond stud worth twelve} 
dollars from his shirt front. It tells a lot about hi 
I bet it’s the only loss he’s suffered since Luetta Mj 
into the nobility. Ross’ face is just as kind and smij 
amiable as a set bear trap. He’s an egg that’s beer) 
in Devil’s Caldron ever since Yellowstone Pé 
throwed open. Still, he can’t have regarded 

(Continued on Page 98) : 


A Horrible Sight Met Their Eyes 
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The Eyes of the Two Met in a Swift Frank Scrutiny. 


TLESSLY tapped “9” on the adding 
ine, the last stroke of the day. Had he 
that the tap was a final farewell to 
chinery his fist might have come down 
but that is doubtful, for he was too 
impetuous act. He took out the tabulated 
ped it into a drawer, pulled his hat over his 
louched out with a curt nod. Miss Peters, 
electric-light company’s and superior official 
harles Bonsal, late officer of the American 
pped a lip corner at his back, but her eyes were 
ions, born and bred in London, paused in 
ilar notes from a thin pocketbook and re- 
he was a fine figger of a man for all his 
t the world; to which snappy Miss Peters, 2s 
ad the lady’s account for light, retorted that 
> came to himself and got a move on. 
pounding out them bills,’’ said Mrs. Tim- 
ting to her account with a roughened skinny 
| Im a son of Mars, and looks it too.”” To Miss 
airy about his mother she explained that she 
saying which signified a gallant ’ero. 
Mars moodily strolled through the wearisome 
little room and vacantly read the empty 
ning paper; he went home that way every 
ee years before he had come of age in years 
gue, but not in brain. He had been neither 
‘nor listless in play or work; had ploddcd 
ng an ambitionless road without lifting his 
)where it would end; had been indifferent that 
gone ahead of him as electricians in the works; 
Ose slow developers who come to themselves 
d time and often catch up in a spurt and 
d; but such are hurried at their peril. He 
and ruthlessly hustled into a man’s job 
d been detestable; his narrow vision, crit- 
nding, unawakened, included only what 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Kenyon Gambier 


BY CHARLES D. 


was around and about him, and he struck no general bal- 
ance of good and bad in mankind. He had a fine physique, 
thorough French, acquired incidentally in boarding with a 
French teacher who had an American wife; and this physi- 
cal quality and this mental acquirement had, in his own 
phrase, made a monkey of him. In the war he had been 
promptly commissioned, made liaison officer, attached to 
staffs always, in attendance on colonels, on generals, on-a 
French field marshal for a time. He could not escape this 
decorative ceremonial life, safe and comfortable in the rear, 
and when he ended with the rank of captain he conceived 
his army career as that of a liveried upper servant, holding 
a French decoration that he had not earned and receiving 
newspaper notices that he did not deserve. He had been 
dropped down behind the scenes of the great drama. Jeal- 
ousies, levities, antagonisms, were close about him; he saw 
these with the hot astonishment of aboy; he hardened with- 
out expanding, and by degrees became a silent military 
machine, punctual, unforgetting, thorough. He was not 
liked, but he was trusted; he was solid, stolid, without 
nerves or weakness; a commanding figure, of whom lieu- 
tenants stood in awe; in reality he was a small-town youth 
astray among big things. The root of all this was his bitter 
disappointment at the kind of work demanded of him; he 
might, if he had been a doughboy, have come back from 
war to enjoy that belated and joyous youth which some- 
times comes to boys who were too fat at fourteen and 
whose development of brain lags behind growth of body. 

Long after Armistice Day he had come from Cologne 
with a general, whom he had kept dry and warm in Paris 
while the general went from dinner to dance; this had 
ended in double pneumonia, a long convalescence, a sick 
soul and a listless body. 


MITCHELL 


He Was Vainly, Hopelessly Searching for Words Which Could Say His Thought 


When at last he came back to Griggsville he 
slipped secretly into the little town. He refused an 
ovation, bluntly telling his warm-hearted fellow 
townsfolk that he had hardly seen danger, had 
suffered few hardships, had never once had a 
chance to use his brains to save life or avert peril, and 
that he might just as well have been on the parade 
ground. He told them the truth about the war as he 
saw it, and his words, heard at first with incredulity and 
chagrin, ultimately brought more than the respect that is 
given to sincerity trying to utter what it thinks naked 
truth; they brought sympathy and pity. People who are 
repelled protect their vanity by finding reasons other than 
that they themselves are objectionable, and a legend 
quickly developed about experiences so dreadful and hard- 
ships so insupportable as to have maimed and distorted 
a noble character. 

Girls cherished this idea and put up with humiliating 
rebuffs, not intentionally given and all the more humiliat- 
ing for that; and some wise and kindly men proffered 
practical friendship. He did nothing so definite as to reject 
these advances, but let them glide by. He accepted one of 
several promising positions offered, but soon threw it up 
to return to the old place, but not to the old job. The 
adding machine did the work; he did not have to see any- 
body or talk to anyone, and the mechanical tapping of the 
keys was easy. 

“You must get into a warmer climate,’’ Doctor Wallace 
said in October. 

“I can’t afford it,” was the indifferent answer. 

**Nonsense! There are jobs in Florida.” 

Bonsal shivered, dreamed for a week of warmth and 
sunshine, and tried in vain to shake off his heavy burden of 
spiritual and mental torpor. Then he got out his heavy 
overcoat, went on tapping keys, inertly hoped that winter 
would be mild, and took to wearing this overcoat in his 
room. On this afternoon in which he had struck ‘9,”’ not 
knowing it as a farewell, he laid down his paper to put on 
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the coat,and saw 
what he had 
overlooked when poet 
he came in—a Mh 
bulky envelope 
on his table. 

He examined 
it incuriously 
and when he 
read ‘‘Callao”’ 
on the postmark 
he was sure that 
his uncle was 
dead; for this 
only relative 
never sent more 
than a postal 
eard at Christ- 
mas. He moved 
two steps to the 
window and 
gazed aimlessly 
down at the 
week’s washing 
hanging in the 
back yard. He 
regretted that 
he had not writ- 
ten from France 
or since return- 
ing home, to his 
uncle, and he 
hoped that this 
final message 
would make no 
demand on him 
for action. If his 
uncle had left 
anything it was 
sure to be mining 
property, and that never 
paid unless you worked 
it yourself, and it would 
be high up on the Andes, 
where it was always cold. 
Bonsal shivered, turned, 
stretched out his hand to 
the envelope, withdrew 
it, and again stared out of the window. He was relieved 
to hear the supper bell; postponement of action of any 
kind was always a relief. < 

A half hour later he opened the envelope without hesi- 
tation; for he had resolved not to be dragged away to wild 
cold mountain tops to think and plan and scheme for 
money, which was no use to him when he got it inasmuch 
as he did not care for anything that money could buy. 
The American consul general in Callao wrote that Marcus 
Bonsal after retirement from his profession, and on the 
way to his home, had died in the hospital; that on entering 
the institution there had been found on his person letters 
of credit, and so on, and cash amounting to $11,691.17; 
that his personal effects were of little value, but would be 
forwarded if desired; and that his will and certain docu- 
ments relative to his estate in the Bahamas were inclosed. 
“His last effort with the pen,” the consul wrote, ‘was to 
address to you the inclosed letter and to sign the will, 
which leaves everything to you.” 

There followed directions as to securing probate of the 
will and the money. The letter ended with expressions of 
condolence worded with that expert sympathy which 
consoles sorrowing widows; they do not know that when 
consuls have reached perfection of funereal phrase a form 
letter is adopted. 

The Bahamas! Bonsal thrilled to the name as he 
repeated it under his breath. He did not know exactly 
where the islands lay, but they were surely sunny and 
warm. He went again to the window, and where the fam- 
ily linen flapped on the line he saw palm trees waving 
above coral beaches, washed by blue waters rippling to a 
fringe of white. All pictures of the tropics were like that. 
He was breathing quickly when he turned. He stretched 
a hand for papers that would explain this estate and how his 
uncle came to have it; for he knew that his uncle had 
spent a lifetime on the West Coast. 

A long deed was uppermost, dated December 22, 1908, 
and signed before the consul in Iquique by his uncle and 
by Emmanuel Transom. It referred to certain real prop- 
erty in the Bahamas group, being an atoll or island known 
as Lucky Cay, but hereafter to be called Paradise Island. 
For the development of this island Marcus Bonsal, as one- 
half partner, was to invest one thousand dollars per annum 
for ten years. He was personally to own five acres at the 
north end, known as Pirates’ Causeway, on which a house 
was to be built for him with mahogany doors and floors 
and horseflesh mahogany inside walls. This home was to 
be known as Bonsal Manor. Emmanuel Transom was 
to retain the existing mansion at Blackbeard’s Reef as his 
individual property, and the rest of the island was to be 


enngnetebante 


Cun PLE D, 


She Conveyed the Impression That All This 
Was a Matter of Course, That This Rescued 
Mariner Was Only One More of a Number 


held in joint possession, fall- 
ing in to the survivor, on a 
payment of five thousand 
dollars to the relatives of the 
deceased. For Bonsal was 
to be built, at partnership 
charges, if profits permitted, a hardwood yacht at least 
sixty feet over all, and he was to have without cost such 
fruits, vegetables, coconuts, flowers, and so on, as he might 
desire for his personal use. 

Transom agreed in his turn to manage the estate, to 
enlarge the coconut groves, which already numbered three 
thousand trees in bearing, to add to the thousand acres of 
sisal already planted, to lay down a machine for combing 
this henequen or sisal, locally known as Bahama hemp, 
and one for spinning the fiber and the manufacture of 
binder twine. He was also to engage in the cultivation 
of such plants, flowers and herbs as could produce per- 
fumes and essential oils, to be put on the American mar- 
kets as Paradise Island products, and if extraction by 
grease absorption should prove the better method he was 
to bring an expert in perfumes from Grasse, in Southern 
France. 

Bonsal leaned back, closed his eyes, sniffed the boarding- 
house air, and dreamed that he was inspiring sensuous 
odors of distant masses of heavy-scented flowers, wafted to 
him by caressing breezes, while again he seemed to see an 
atoll lying low before him amid blueseas. He repeated over 
and again that word “atoll.’’ He seemed to remember 
that it meant a ring of coral reef surrounding a lagoon, and 
it invested his new possession with the romance of vast 
distances, Indian oceans and Polynesian archipelagoes. 

He roused after long minutes from a waking dream so 
intense that it was as though his soul had been detached 
and had journeyed to this Paradise Island of which he was 
inheritor.’ For an instant he accepted this explanation of 
his concentrated and vivid imaginings, and then he jumped 
up and rushed out into the street; he now feared that his 
shaken and disordered nerves had made him the subject 
of hallucinations and he sought safety and sanity in elbow 
touch with his fellow men. He walked rapidly with head 
held high, working off excessive nerve strain, and as he 
passed lighted stores people turned and looked in surprise; 
Charlie Bonsal had at last come back to life. 

His blood tingled with the unaccustomed emotional 
exhilaration and physical exertion as he stalked on at a 
five-mile pace, but he turned at the outskirts, by the old 
Potter mill, that he might not get away from the healing 
touch with humanity which he now welcomed. He felt as 
though he had been lying on a glacier and had suddenly 
been shot down into a warm valley; he had thawed out so 
quickly that he experienced actual physical pain in limbs 
deadened by lassitude of spirit. He was sure now that he 
was in his right mind, but he was equally sure that Para- 
dise Island lay in the Valley Beyond at the foot of the 
rainbow. He did not doubt that the papers lay on his 


‘Avenue trade.” 


Decembe 


table, but there must be some slip between 
and his lip. It was not common sense to b 
which he had so intensely craved, warmth 
should thus miraculously envelop him. 

pretend to believe in this delightful fairy 
so wonderfully cheered his heart and cleared 


knew why Charlie Bonsal was always half d 
promised to marry the druggist, and so she 
most girls about dope and dope fiends. When 
her if she would have a sundae she was sure 


intoxication, and when he laughed at the pl 
pleasure again in being with a girl, she fla 
to Bert Phillips, behind the counter. The cor 
tensely for his hint that he was in search of fo 
but he asked for an orangeade. 
“‘Tt’s real chilly this evening,’ Miss Pete 
“Don’t you find it so, Mr. Bonsal?” 
“Yes, it is,’ he agreed. ‘Where are 
Islands?” 5 
At this odd effort to maintain conversat 
and her young man exchanged glances, and 
after consideration that she had heard of th 
sure they were somewhere down South. 
Doctor Wallace, entering, caught the refe 
curiously at Bonsal, greeted him warmly ani 
“There’s a lost little island down there so 
group—found again now. Heine wrote a 
because Ponce de Leén searched there for 
Youth; and now they catch tarpon and sh 
there. They call it Bimini. Come and spen 
with me, Bonsal.”’ . 
“The Fountain of Youth!” repeated B 
the bath for me.” 
“Nonsense!’’ the doctor said. ‘‘ We preserib 
ment for none under seventy.”’ | 
He got his prescription filled and hurried aw 
to see that his patient was improving. 


there, all the same; he resolved it in that 
would bask and get well and warm, inside 
come back and But something that t | 
brought a sharp query: ‘‘What’s that? What’) 
were saying, Phillips?” j 

“They make a dandy line of scents do 
where,” Phillips repeated; ‘‘small but sele 


“Scents?” Bonsal repeated unbelieving. ~ 
them?” 

“T don’t stock ’em,’’ Phillips replied. 
boarder out to Clapton’s ordered some, but s! 
before it came.” 

He produced a small bottle with a brillia 
picture of a bird of paradise on the label. “ 
Perfumes” was engraved above the bird; 
the words ‘“‘ The Bahamas—Jasmine.”’ 

Bonsal examined this label with the exp 
who has actually found a pot of gold at th 
bow. He turned such alert and eager eyes 
that she looked sidewise at Bert Phillips. 

When Bonsal asked her acceptance of 
flushed scarlet, believing that she, and no’ 
intoxicating draught. She had always ad ‘ 
was a swift thinker, and Bert’s frown was a spul 
agility. 

“That’s very nice of you, Mr. Bonsal,” § 
dropping her eyes, “but I happen to know If 
Bert’s keeping it for my birthday.” 


‘Jd. “and I’m leaving tomorrow.” 

ae Oh, in that case ——” 

the girl get the perfume, Bert his fifteen dollars, 
4] his test of the product of Paradise Island. 
d'a the spot, the bottle yielded an odor that 
t/chantment to more than one sense; so exquisite, 
yng that Miss Peters looked like a saint as she 
Jsyes to the ceiling in ecstasy, that Bert Phillips 
1/er her while delicious languor stole through his 
| Bonsal heard the scent-freighted tropic breezes 
4: palms on his flower-garlanded atoll. 

ters broke the spell. ‘‘My, ain’t it powerful? 
» ined too. Thank you, Mr. Bonsal. And you 
uu say?” 

:'fiss Peters. I’m going South.” 

e{the drug store with one drop of the essence of 
322 his handkerchief, and was remorseful when he 
|| his room to remember that he had not even 
{the letter from his uncle. Ashamed, he searched 


i, Nephew: The joke is on me and the paradise is for 
it and enjoy it. Put up a stone at Pirate’s Causeway 
-it: “Marcus Bonsal is not buried here. He dreamed 


r¢ 


i Iders above the snow line of old age amid flowers in 
eyyut he died on the trail coming down. He was fooled, 
ihe rest of us!’’ 

Your affectionate UNCLE. 


al chilled anticipation; but Bonsal dreamed that 
h he was warm through and through, and he 
jithe morning with a new interest in life. He 
his uncle’s letter and found it perfumed like a 
ii it had lain all night on the handkerchief. He 
d|rrespondence and photographs into an envelope 


e Pg 
rly,” he said on the morrow, his shrewd old eyes 
n| “law is the essence of romance. Your case 


a, You have not read? Transom is dead. His 
3t went to your uncle last year. The newspaper 
‘i here. Charles, you are lord of Paradise Island.”’ 
er; a hitch,’ Bonsal exclaimed. ‘‘There must be. 
t) true.” 

hilaughed as he had not in years, and that was 
beiuse he saw dignified Judge Dangerfield unbend. 
ok no hitch,’’ the judge asserted. ‘On your 
e\rything grows that rouses the imagination of 
,/d some things that excite the appetite of man— 
yps, for instance. There’s the pirate’s hoard.” 
ying man sobered; he 
(passive, 


‘possible,’ the judge 
le laughing. “Transom 
t it in two letters. 
-lown as Blackbeard, 
ve to have harbored 
‘ie judge made a con- 
tit surprised his lis- 
: very night,’’ he said, 
dayself to sleep with 
pirate story, and I 
ibout this truculent 
e¢ Ask me down, my 
J uary, and we’ll hunt 
t I’m serious.” 

ee» come!’’ Bonsal 
‘i ited, warming to the 
trin the heart of this 


4 treasure, and some 

@ls too. Ah! You 

w that either? A 

sh ry!” 

h¢or’s eyes gleamed. 

djie girl—what about 

i | 

Bonsal echoed. 

2laughed. “You're 
e yet, my boy; 

ning on, all right. 

looked at the 


d to, and that’s the honest truth,’’ Bonsal 
“Twas sure you would tell me it’s all a fraud.” 

The judge’s tone was contemptuous. “So 
that here’s a thousand dollars I’m advancing 
tt down there quick and take command.” 


it in your pocket and start quick.’’ The 
dupaphotograph. “Venus rising from the 
“Her nose, her curves, her instep!” 


Bonsal, too profoundly moved by his good fortune to 
respond to gayety, examined the snapshot. The girl was 
floating on the water, an undulating line above wavelets, 
two small bare feet sticking straight up at one end of her 
and a fine profile at the other, outlined against the dark 
background of a graceful yacht. He turned the picture 
over and read: ‘“‘Nov. 18, 1919. Your boat—50 h.p. 
engines, oak keel, horseflesh knees, mahogany fittings, 
launched at Abaco, May, 1917, christened Jeanne, used in 
our business until you come’”’’; but not a word of the girl. 

The judge picked another snapshot from among the 
two or three dozen views of charming spots. ‘She’s on 
your porch,” he said, chuckling. ‘She looks as if she be- 
longed there, doesn’t she? And she’s waiting for you.” 
He turned the picture over. “‘‘ My house at Blackbeard’s 
Reef,’’’? he read aloud. ‘Your house now,” he added. 
“How cool she looks in the shadow of that wide-arched 
veranda. There’s race in that girl. See how her head is 
poised, how wistfully she’s looking out at the sea. She’s 
waiting, longing. Transom’s daughter? Perhaps. But his 
letters don’t read that way. No; there’s no mention of 
her anywhere. She’s patrician, every inch and line of her, 
and he doesn’t write like one. A fine business man, a 
scientist, all that; but not the father of princesses.” 

Bonsal lived three days in a dream, but a dream in 
which he was advised and directed by the old judge. He 
went to see everybody, owned up to his ill health, pleaded 
for lenient judgment of his sullen year, and asked good 
wishes for his stay in the South. Thus steered by his 
honor, he regained the good will of his fellow townsfolk. 

““What’s done it so suddenly?” the doctor asked when 
they spent the promised evening together. ‘A girl?” 

Bonsal had bidden farewell to Miss Peters that after- 
noon and come away shamelessly scented. 

“Doyoulike that scent?” he asked, chuckling, producing 
his handkerchief. 

“Fine!’”’ the doctor said. 
that.” 

“Tt’s not French, and there’s no girl,’’ Bonsal denied. 
“‘T’m going where they make that.” 

When Judge Dan- 
gerfield saw him off 
there was wise coun- 
sel: ‘You have obli- Bes SN gee 
gations to your people ; i 
and to your property. 
You have come into 
a possession that im- 
poses on you a special 
trust; in the small 
adjustments of life 
you will no doubt 
have absolute power. 
Transom says in one 


“Only the French can do 


ee: 
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“ae 
Miss Peters Broke the Spell. ‘‘My, Ain't it Powerful? 
But So Refined Too. Thank You, Mr. Bonsal”’ 
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letter that no government official lives on the island 
and that he has never had to send a man to the capital, 
Nassau, for trial for a felony. Then there is the business 
of the island; you must make good with that. You 
have inherited enterprises producing small quantities 
with a high perfection; do not be tempted by capital to 
vulgarize or cheapen your product. I ——” But his 
honor’s advice was cut off by an irrepressible chuckle. 
“Hang it, my boy!” he cried. ‘Why stuff you with solemn 
nonsense? Youth, flying to romance and beauty! How 
I envy you! Go to your paradise, rule it as a just man, 
but enjoy it with a boy’s heart. Quick! They’re off!” 

Charlie Bonsal wrung the judge’s hand and jumped on 
the moving train. He stood leaning out, watching the tall 
figure on the station platform until he could no longer 
distinguish the waving handkerchief. 

In New York he was astonished that no one seemed to 
know about the Bahamas or how to get there, but he saw 
in a window in Fifth Avenue a box marked “Paradise 
Island Products,’’ and in it were avocado pears, each in 
tissue paper which bore a vivid bird of paradise. ‘‘They’re 
vegetables,”’ said the man when he bought one, “but I’m 
told they grow on trees. They’re yellow as sunshine inside, 
and you eat everything but the stone.” 

That night at dinner Bonsal sugared his avocado pear; 
but a man sitting near uttered an impulsive cry of anger. 
The stranger accepted half the pear as a reward for his 
timely intervention, and gobbled it, seasoned with salt 
and pepper. They came from Florida, he said, and were a 
gift of the gods. . 

“This,”’ Bonsal answered, ‘‘came from Paradise Island, 
in the Bahamas.” 

‘Ah, is that so? West Indies, hey? Nice name, that— 
Paradise Island. Where is it?”’ 

“T am going down there to find out.” 

The stranger laughed. ‘‘That’s right,’’ he commented 
irreverently. “‘We have to goto Paradise to know where 
it is, but we never come back to tell anybody.” 

In the train for Florida that night Bonsal went through 
his uncle’s correspondence and glowed with pleasure as he 
read of the steady progress of the 
island under the evidently capable 
hands of Emmanuel Transom. It 
seemed that all profits were to be 
used in experiments and additions, 
and it appeared to the absorbed 
reader that romance and business 
had at last joined hands and 
danced gayly to success. 

The petals of Rosa damascena did 
not, it appeared, yield volatile oil 
so richly as those of Hungary, but 
still the attar of roses from Para- 
dise Island was sold by the drop, 
and the rose extract, which con- 
tained five-tenths of one per cent 
of the attar, was the standard in 
the New York market, being abso- 
lutely pure and containing one- 
tenth of one per cent more attar 
than Persian or Eastern European 
extract. The Dipterix odorata, or 
Tonka bean, flourished well, and 
the extract had a high percentage 
of coumarin, and success had also 
been attained with the Vanilla 
plamfolia. The Ceylon cinnamon 
had not succeeded, but the fruit 
of the star anise was yielding a rich 
essential oil and extract, and the 
terpeneless oil of orange,made from 
the fresh peel, had an optical ro- 
tation at 25 degrees centigrade of 
+9.50 in a 100-millimeter tube. 
The coconuts were produced by 
the thousand and were marketed 
in the islands; the offensive smell 
of the drying kernel might affect 
the perfumes, hence no copra would 
be produced. A choicesmall banana 
was the only one cultivated of the five hundred 

existing species of Musa; the orange grove was 
bearing freely in this frostless land, where was 
no black nor blue-gray fly; the avocado pears 
were in full maturity; and they were experiment- 
ing with the long-staple sea-island cotton. 

At Washington he stayed over for a day. Though no 
map in the Library of Congress showed Paradise Island, 
all displayed Lucky Cay in the exact spot in which Tran- 
som had stated it to be.. Bonsal was slightly surprised at 
this, notwithstanding the words of the judge, the evidence 
of the jasmine perfume, the avocado pear and the snap- 
shots. He could not yet believe in his perfection of bliss- 
ful good fortune, and thus far he had journeyed with 
an hourly caution to himself to play the good sport 
when he woke from his dream. The inclusion of the girl 
in these dreams added immensely to his pleasure. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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DECORATIONS 
BY M™. L. 
BLUMENTHAL 


reporters love to call a reversal of form. It had been 
a bull market for so long that optimism had grown 
chronic and therefore undiscriminating, and the victims 
were even then seeking not reasons but excuses, as usual. 

I had business in the financial district and on my way to 
my destination I met several friends who nodded and 
hurried away. I was thereby made aware that the inex- 
plicable declines were proceeding ruthlessly. 

I began to wonder whether the day’s break was as severe 
as the facial indications betokened when I ran across one 
of my oldest Wall Street acquaintances—a former summer 
neighbor of mine who had gone in for Malay games when 
I was getting over my Barred Plymouth Rock attack. 
He not only stopped and shook hands but actually insisted 
upon my accompanying him. 

“Come on over to the office,” 
a nice chat over old times.”’ 

I was so glad to think that he was unaffected by the 
healthy reaction then in progress that I said, ‘‘ Delighted! 
You miss them, eh?”’ 

“Miss who?” 

“Old times.” 

“‘Oh, this is one hell of a business!’’ he said. ‘‘ You were 
mighty wise to retire.’ He looked at me not at all admir- 
ingly; rather with a sort of vindictive envy, and I easily 
gathered that when he said “‘retire’”’ he really accused me 
of having made an unexpected killing. Through 
the accident of not having figured in advance on 
how to spend the profits of that particular deal, 

I was able to develop a highly 
intelligent case of cold feet and 
forsake the Street. 


Te stock market was suffering from what financial 


he urged, “and we’ll have 


Costly Eighths 


T WAS not necessary for a 

man to bea Sherlock Holmes 
to get all this from the tone of 
voice, if he knew the type of 
broker who is not content with 
his commissions but trades 
semioccasionally and fre- 
quently makes almost enough 
to retire on. If it hadn’t been 
for “Just another hundred 
thousand and then I’ll quit,” 
hundreds of members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
wouldn’t be envying wiser 
fellows who “retired.”” The last eighth is 
mighty expensive. 

My former fellow financier repeated with a 
sort of self-accusing bitterness, ‘‘ You certainly 
were wise to quit when you did.”’ 

Not knowing of which deal of his he was thinking, I 
asked him sympathetically, ‘Which stock was it?”’ 

He had grown quite gray since our last meeting and I 
remembered that I had always liked him. Having for- 
gotten everything else, my sympathy was sincere. 

“How do you mean—which stock?” he frowned. 

“The stock that cost you the money you yourself should 
have retired on.” 

“Oh, it.isn’t any one stock. 
Street isn’t what it used to be.’ 


It’s—it’s the life. The 
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“Oh, yes, it is,”’ I said. 

“Tt is not!’’ he denied 
indignantly. 

“Old chap,” I said soothingly, ‘you needn’t throw 
bricks at yourself; at least, not for the last lost oppor- 
tunity. It was logical enough. But as for the Street not 
being what it used to be, you are wrong. The Street has 
always been what it used to be. It began as it now is and 
it will end as it began. The change is in you. Apparently 
you are commencing to realize that the game down here is 
unbeatable and that the time for a man to quit is after a 
boom when he has a profit of about twice as much as he 
would be glad to retire on in dull times. You can’t deny 
that you yourself for years have had in mind a quiet 
comfortable old age, but every time you have a big profit 
in some deal your retiring price goes up, so you stick—and 
call yourself names later on.” 

“Oh, bosh!”’ he denied. ‘If I had enough today 

“Oh, bosh!’”’ I denied. “If you had enough today to 
quit today you’d wait till tomorrow because you’d think 
it was your duty to have a greater margin of safety in case 
the cost of living advanced during the next war. Your 
trouble is the trouble of most elderly brokers who have 
made easy money all their lives but never quite enough at 
one fell swoop. You are suffering from arrested suckeritis. 
You know too much to be a downright sucker and not 
enough to be an intelligent man. I mean, you find your- 
self afraid to plunge when the market 
moves violently one way or another, and 
you don’t realize that old age is coming 
on fast. Asa matter of fact, the easiest 
way of making enough money in Wall 
Street to quit on is precisely to be a 
sucker—that is, to be a sucker at the 
right time. Don’t looksobored. Just 
think of who it is that makes the biggest 
money inbooms. Thesuckers. But they 
are not suckers because they make big 
money during booms by plunging with 
all the courage of ignorance. They 
become suckers when they 
become so wise that they 
overstay the bull market. 
You’ve overstayed yours 
thirty years at least.’ 

“It’s very easy to talk,’ he 
sneered. 

“No; it is very difficult to 
talk to chaps like you. You 
are only half cured because 
you only half know. You 
think of this game here as be- 
ing hard to beat. You don’t 
realize that it is unbeatable. 
You remember the money 
that Dick or Bill took out, forgetting that lots of people 
have gone to Monte Carlo and quit winners of an evening. 
When they brag of their beating the roulette you know 
they may have won two hundred francs. But you also 
know that nobody ever beat the roulette game. But the 
stock market is different. You know your customers don’t 
beat it, but you think you are going to. Wise guy!” 

“T see you are still at it!’’ he said with his first smile. 
The persistence of my hobby amused him. 

“What’s so funny about it?” I asked. 


By Edwin Lefevre 


] 
} 


ie 


“The incon 
it. People hay 
money out of W. 
“One evening at Monte Carlo,’’ I interrupted. 

had gone back the next night they’d have lost A 

“That’s all very well, but I’ve been reading youx 
about Larry Livingston,’ he retorted. “You 
game is unbeatable and then you proceed to prin 
of articles telling how he has made millions at it]] 
he’s ever done and he has yachts and horses ar) 
thing.” 

“But he himself says the game down here ci 
beaten,” I persisted. 

“But he’s a millionaire, 
good-naturedly. 

“Tf you had read those articles with any de 
native or borrowed intelligence you would haye 
that his very success proves that a man cannot? 
stock market.”’ 

“Tf not beating the stock market will give m: 
ston’s pile, I’m willing not to beat it,” he said pls 

“And you have been in Wall Street about thirty 

“Thirty-nine,’’ he corrected proudly. There 
time in the life of the average man when he is as” 
having lasted in business as the old French aristi 
of having kept his head on his own neck during | 
of the Terror. 

“Tt takes most men longer than that to ean 
eralize accurately about their business,” I told | 
solingly. “After all, what’s thirty-nine years |} 
as well preserved as you? And besides, one ho| 
good as another.” 


” 


and my friend smil 


Following Livingston 


E REACHED his office. I shook hands 
senior partner—whom I knew fairly well—i 

a junior whom I had never before met. It wal 
latter’s benefit that my friend said, not quite apolot 
“This is the man who wrote those articles in “f 
URDAY EVENING Post.” 
“Oh, yes,” said the junior partner with a quake 
increase in interest. “What does Livingston this 
the market now? He talks bullish, but he | 
stocks.” 
“T don’t know what he thinks and I never ask ! 
he’s doing. I’m much more intérested in what he # 
The past is history and there we may deal with fei 
future is guesswork and that isn’t what I want 
these days.” 
The junior partner stared at me, obviousial pu! 
was sheer politeness that kept him from regist! 
credulity. But presently he nodded brightly. | 
“Oh, I see!”? he said. “You are right. Ii 
trouble with him. Anybody who tried ta fo) 
would go broke.” 4 
“T don’t quite get that,” I confessed. | 
“T know several fellows who know him qu 
Intimately! They are as close to him as anyboc 
time and again when they’ve bought something 
was bullish on or sold something that they kne 
short of, they’ve lost money. His friends don’t2 
of misleading them, but they have given up 
low him. He is liable to change in a jiffy. 
shorts while you are still looking for a twenty 


2 they say that he is often wrong—so 
4; he must lose millions.” 

hs quickly,” I said. “He reads the 
Ae ndie hasn't any prejudices.” 


4 the junior. 

kes no effort to hide the fact that 
he makes a sucker play he 

y for it,” I assured him. 

2 often wrong and you can’t 


asked the junior partner. 
wed. The. junior partner 
He was very young, very 
1 very wise. 
ied humbly: “My boy, all 
5 laugh at times. They can’t 
old your aged partner here a 
gi hat Livingston wasn *t beat- 
¢ne and he wouldn’t believe 
olin he’s been in Wall Street 
jj. you’ve been onearth. And 
ay you speak about Living- 
J .ose of his friends who would 
hi in the market reminds me 
Jéves. R. Keene’s confidential 
10 used to swear at the way 
i Jed out money trying to fol- 
nthe heat of the loss-taking 
f/em would even accuse him—always behind his 
louble-crossing them, when as a matter of fact 
w blissfully unaware that they were doing him the 
Towing him in the market.” 


He said, 
yjough, ““Of course in Livingston’s case I have 
e/ord of his friends to go by. I never spoke to him 
+h 


rl make any difference if you spoke to him a 
n¢imes a day,’ I said. ‘‘There are many reasons 
)7n can make money following supertraders of the 
st) class, not even if he heard or read every order 
st. gave his broker. I don’t recall a single instance 
1 ls operator did not cost his dearest friends money. 
hrd them talk about it jokingly—after the deed. 
2 ative of the late H. O. Havemeyer told him in 
g once that the cheapest place in which to 
| sugar was in a bucket shop, where a Christian 


t(io on the Stock Exchange what the president of 
trust was believed to do. One of the cleverest 


nts. I said, ‘I don’t have to take his tips, do I?’ 
wered, ‘Oh, it isn’t his tips. Or, rather, it is the 
p/aat no living man can resist. The Old Man 
‘you to buy or sell a certain stock. He will 
@nit in the course of a talk that he is long sixty 
n(3altimore and Ohio, on which he figures to make 
net before Christmas. How in blazes can you 
‘Ing being resist the impulse to be long of that 
wing what Keene can do to any stock he’s 
0’ You can’t help following, I tell you. There is 
1¢ ay to make money out of Keene. And that is to 
tm, get him to accept some money and then tell 
’ or sell anything that looks good to him and not 
-aword about it until he is through with it. At 
le}iay lose your stake for you; but if he does, it 
t11 so much like suicide.’ I laughed, but he said, 
isly, ‘He doesn’t do it on purpose. But he goes 
le anybody else. I remember one year when he 
hundreds of thousands of shares and all that kept 
0 being flat broke was Domino’s 

n the race track. What happens 

agers like him make so much when 
might that it takes quite a succes- 
takes to make a dent in their pile.’ 
4who told me that was one of the 
® brokers of his day. That is why I 
d en you, who only go back eight or 
al — to tell me a story as old as 


P 


j ior partner nodded with an excru- 
dolite cheerfulness. It was plain 
3 unconvinced. The repetitions of 
y ve but to annoy youth. All he 
was that Livingston was a 
balance. It stood to reason 
, if persistent enough, must 
lance. It was useless to argue 
e extenuating circumstances. 
nd the senior partners, as well 
stomers that I met that day, 
ne views about Livingston— 
ul regarded the extent of his 


winnings as the only measure of his 
victories. He had beaten the game, 
therefore the game was beatable by 
blind gamblers. The requisites—the 
knowledge of basic conditions, the ex- 
perience in all the speculative markets, 
the combination of sagacity, logic, cour- 
age, and the power to coordi- 
nate instanitly—all these 
things were not considered 
when speaking of Livingston’ 8 
success. 

I may say here that in my 
own experiences of years I 
have always found that gen- 
eralizations about speculation 
or about the philosophy of 
trading are listened to hope- 
fully—in the hope of hearing 
later, as a reward for their 
optimism, exactly what to do 
to make money. Even the 
professional traders, and, of 
course, to an immeasurably 
greater degree the average 
customer of the average 
broker, will yawn if they have 
to listen to analyses of why 
men like Keene or Woeris- 
hoffer or Livingston have made millions—at times. But 
the moment you begin to tell them concretely how a man 
began with one hundred shares of a stock at 66 and pyra- 
mided till he was carrying ten thousand shares on which 
he finally made twenty-three points’ profit in seven weeks, 
they will listen with all the ears the Lord gave them as well 
as with those the ticker has fastened on their souls. And 
if you tell them how a man got stuck in an office-building 
elevator while he was on his way to his broker’s to sell 
out some stock he had been carrying for months and the 
delay kept him from giving the selling order until one 
minute before the close on the very day somebody cor- 
nered the stock, so that the intelligent elevator victim 
made thirty-eight thousand dollars instead of losing twelve 
thousand, every one of your listeners inaudibly but visibly 
asks Providence to do as much for him some day. I know 
that when I discuss Livingston’s maxims and rules for 
trading in the abstract the listener is not inter- 
ested. When I tell how he took a thirty-five- 
point profit on a line of two hundred thousand 
shares of stocks, the listeners get it all with gasps 
of admiration—and they resolve to do likewise. 

After I left my friend’s office I ran across a 
number of Livingston’s intimates, all of whom 
were anxious to tell me about certain exploits 
that Larry had not told me. It was not that 
they wished to shine by reflected glory, but to 
prove to the world—and to themselves !—that 
there were prizes to be won at the game they, 
as well as he, were engaged in playing. 

It should be plain to readers of these 
articles that they were intended to prove 
that the stock-market game cannot be 
beaten. The most successful stock op- 
erator of his time believes, as I do, that 
no man can beat it. His experience has 
convinced him that heisright. His very 
millions confirmit. In hisreminiscences 
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he has told only of such.of his successes and failures as pos- 
sessed educational value—that is, those that proved how apt 
the average man is to go wrong in his trading. He studies 
all commodities markets. One of his friends one day asked 
me if I knew about the time he made a big profit bulling 
silver—the metal—the time it went up. [asked Livingston 
about his experience in that market and hesaid, ‘‘ Oh, there 
wasn’t anything to that. Of course it was plain that the 
price of silver was bound to rise and I merely bought a 
lot of it. There is nothing to be learned from that trade; 
nothing of any value to your readers. It was more of a 
commercial transaction than a speculation.” 

Similarly he asked me not to publish the details of 
sundry other deals. They were both picturesque and 
profitable, and as adventures in fortune winning they were 
very interesting. But he insisted that the educational 
element was lacking and hence there was no valid reason 
for publishing them. 

I asked him to take up the narrative of his stock-market 
experiences where he had left off. 

“What did you do in 1917, after you paid your creditors 
in full?” 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “Let me talk generalities 
first. Among the hazards of speculation the happening of 
the unexpected—I might even say of the unexpectable— 
ranks high. There are certain chances that the most 
prudent man is justified in taking—chances that he must 
take if he wishes to be more than a mercantile mollusk.” 


No Protection Against Welshers 


ORMAL business hazards are no worse than the risks 

amanrunswhen he goes out of his house into the street 
or sets out on a railroad journey. When I lose money by 
reason of some development which nobody could foresee I 
think no more vindictively of it than I do of an incon- 
veniently timed storm. Life itself from the cradle to the 
grave is a gamble, and what happens to me because I do 
not possess the gift of second sight I can bear undisturbed. 
But there have been times in my career as a speculator 
when I have both been right and played square and never- 
theless I have been cheated out of my earnings by the 


-sordid unfairness of unsportsmanlike opponents. 


“Against misdeeds by crooks, cowards and crowds a 
quick-thinking or far-sighted business man can protect 
himself. I have never gone up against downright dis- 
honesty except in a bucket shop or 
two, because even there honesty 
was the best policy. The big money 
was in being square and not in 
welshing. I have never thought it 
good business to play any game in 
any place where it was necessary 
to keep an eye on the dealer be- 
cause he was likely to cheat if un- 
watched. But against the whining 
welsher the decent man is power- 
less. Fair play is fair play. I could 
tell you a dozen instances where I 
have been the victim of my own 
belief in the sacredness of the 
pledged word or of the inviola- 
bility of a gentlemen’s agreement. 
T shall not do so because no useful 

purpose can be served 
thereby. 

“Fiction writers, 
clergymen and women 
are fond of alluding to 
the floor of the Stock 
Exchangeas a boodlers’ 
battlefield and to Wall 
Street’s daily business 
as a fight. It is quite 
dramatic but utterly 
misleading. I do not 
think that my business 
is strife and contest. I 
never fight either indi- 
viduals or speculative 
cliques. I merely dif- 
fer in opinion—that is, 
in my reading of basis 
conditions. What play- 
wrights call battles of 
business are not fights 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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LL day Bilsborrow 
A secretly struggled 
to comprehend a 
ghastly joke. The day 
began like any other, with 
no sign that the heavens 
weretofall. Itmust have 
been about nine o’clock 
when he casually picked 
up that morning’s New 
York newspaper. His 
glance fell upon some big 
type which seemed to 
statea monstrous absurd- 
ity. For a long moment 
he gaped at the words, in 
paralyzed incredulity, 
then quickly tucked the 
paper into a drawer, 
hiding it like something 
guilty and obscene. 

Yet outwardly the day 
went on like any other. 
He had many things to 
do, and did them as usual. 
His office was a pine 
shanty by the railroad 
track, its gable support- 
ing a sprawling sign 
which read: Bilsborrow, 
Lumber and Building 
Material, General Con- 
tracting. Several sheds 
beyond the office con- 
tained lumber, brick, 
lime, cement. A cynical 
observer would have con- 
sidered it a petty busi- 
ness, the entire stock 
hardly worth $30,000. 
But Upway itself, 
counting the whole borough, held only 2500 inhabitants. 

In Upway, Bilsborrow was a figure of importance—and 
a familiar figure to everybody, his gangling form moving 
along the street in a rapid and graceless walk, the shoulders 
somewhat stooped, as though his head hurried forward in 
advance of his body. If anyone stopped him his big work- 
ingman’s hand would go up to his scanty fire-red beard and 
pluck at it as though the flow of nervous energy could not 
be shut off at once; but he would listen in friendly good 
nature. 

iivery now and then he hastened from the little office 
to one of the sheds in order to see that a customer’s order 
was being filled properly; or clambering into a small and 
battered car he would dash off to the Lutterel place, where 
he had a contract for the erection of a model barn. There 
he surveyed the work with a general’s eye, gave direc- 
tions, drove it forward, often taking a tool in his own im- 
patient hands. He could use all the tools as well as any 
mechanic on the job. 

The mechanics grinned and cracked jokes over his 
driving and bustling—and respected him. He knew; you 
couldn’t fool Bilsborrow. His driving was always good- 
natured, helping on rather than finding fault. If a man 
loafed or scamped, Bilsborrow never pitched into him, but 
simply dropped him; there was no rowing. No one could 
get more out of a crew of mechanics, but competent men 
liked to work for him. 

From the beginning—which meant from the age of nine 
or ten—Bilsborrow himself had been diligent and willing, 
looking for work rather than running away from it. At four- 
teen he had carried timbers which some of the men said were 
too heavy for him, and lugged pails of mortar and hods of 
brick up ladders. At quitting time, if the day was hot and 
the ladder high, he might lookrather white, his lips somewhat 
tremulous; but smiling forallthat. Healwaysgotajob when 
carpenters or masons had anything to do. At seven- 
teen he could handle a plane, square or trowel as well « 
as many full-fledged workmen. The mechanics whom 
he now employed felt him to be one of themselves. 

He had carried his heavy timbers and lugged his mortar 
pails sanguinely, in an unquestioning faith that hard work 
and good work were bound to count. The little lumber 
yard had gradually evolved—an emanation of his energy 
and hopefulness. Now and then his sanguine temper 
betrayed him, so that a contract netted him a loss; but he 
did not seamp the work. Not to scamp the work was, also, 
a sort of instinct; he had a respect for pine, brick and lime 
which would not permit him to misuse them. 

He was very proud of his business, and of his position as 
a leading figure in Upway. He was profoundly proud of 
his three children, who were getting as good an education 
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He Conducted a Sort of Catch:All— Something Between a Secondhand Store and a Junk Shop 


as a millionaire’s children could have. He had known the 
pinch and sting of poverty, but they never should. Pre- 
tending to grumble over the waste of good money—and 
secretly flattered—he had let the children wheedle him into 
a seventy-dollar tailor-made suit for Sundays. On week- 
days, splashing in lime and climbing over brick, he wore 
just any old thing. In rare moments of repose Bilsborrow 
folded his long arms, smiling a little. Sanguine? Why 
shouldn’t a man be 
when life so well an- 
swered to his faith in it? 
Outwardly he went 
through this day when 
the heavens fell, like any 
other. At times, in the 
back of his head, he told 
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He Oiled it and 
Saw That the Mechanism Was in Order 
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himself it was 
dream and he} 


was not so. Aft! 
per he returned) 
office, and as he 
the door and q 
window shades 
saying to himsel 
I’ll see that § 
dreamed it.” Bi 
he took the ney 
from the drawer }! 
still averred th; 
heavens had {| 
Again there was ¢} 
emptiness at the) 
his stomach, and | 
ful blankness in hi} 
The headlines sit 
Starkey & Co.,j 
brokers, had fail 
liabilities estimat 
$5,000,000 and on} 
inal assets. The | 
lated in detail hj 
bankrupt house, 
was not a membe} 
New York Sto 
change, had been’ 
nest of thieves, | 
ten thousand duy| 
This had begun; 
lumberman, yi 
distinguished-lool 
velope of the fine: 
ity of paper, bea 
return card, ali 
dressed, in imm} 
typewriting, to) 
Bilsborrow, Esquire, Upway, Connecticut. The 
lope contained a letter, also immaculately type’ 
on the finest paper with a beautifully engraved! 
head, which invited Mr. Bilsborrow to receive, | 
charge, Starkey & Co.’s expert and confidential ¢ 
of the leading copper stocks. Mr. Bilsborrow he! 
to sign the inclosed card, signifying his willingness 
cept the gift, and mail it to Starkey & Co. in the i 
stamped and directed envelope. The distinguished : 
ery caught Bilsborrow’s fancy. He thoughtlessly sa 
his name on the card. 
He received not only the pamphlet containing 
& Co.’s expert analysis of the leading copper stock 
cordial letter which, in common courtesy, requ 
answer. At the third exchange of communicat 
mail Bilsborrow sent Starkey & Co. his cheek for! 
a little flyer; if he lost he could afford the lo| 
that would be the end of it. He did not lose, hi 
but won, and a drop of virus entered his bloo/ 
Letters from Starkey & Co. became more | 
and confidential, as though Bilsborrow had 
itiated into the lodge. Upway is only sixty mil 
New York. Out-of-town clients, however mode 
accounts, were heartily welcomed in Starkey « 
spacious and handsomely appointed offices. TI 
est account at Upway was handled by young, te 
Mr. North, who always wore a bow tie anc 
low, smiling, with a convincing assurance—not 
who merely advanced an opinion but as one Bi 
facts; for Starkey & Co. were on the inside; # 
Bilsborrow soon felt that Mr. North had areal 
for him and was looking after his account like a k 
And he had indubitable proof that Mr. North really 
“Mr. Bilsborrow?” the low, amiable voice pur! 
the telephone wire. “This is North speaking. Hop 
not going to be mad at me. I tried to get you 0 
phone Tuesday, but there was some trouble 
connection and I had to fish or cut bait right aw 
took the liberty of buying 300 shares of Red Co 
you. I sold it out today and credited your acco 
$827 profit. I’m mailing a statement, but I though! 
ter explain how it happened. Hope you'll forgive 
acting without an order.” Mr. North laughed ple 
He was looking after it like a brother. By thé 
Bilsborrow had a fever; he woke with it and went 
with it. For in a few weeks he was making more 
at Starkey & Co.’s than he had been able to accu 
in a decade of laborious years. It was like discoverim 
world—an El Dorado which made the old world of ! 
brick and lime seem petty. A heady, golden dream 
in and out of his busy days—which were busy in 4 di 


was now delegating to others many things that 
di erly have seen to personally. Asfor himself, 
of to run down to New York. The walk along 
lied Wall Street drugged him; then going up 
ri in an elevator to Starkey & Co.’s handsome 
ate very heart of this towering money empire, 
North greeted him fraternally, as an initiate. 
sovered a new world, as different from the old 
‘ny be from earth, where the language was never 
, lars but always of thousands and tens of 
i t+ home that his business was going very well 
ai began to hint mysteriously of a new house—a 
h; would be something like. He took his wife 
at, two-acre tract on Pound Street, adjoining the 
rtin place. Bilsborrow, whose broad, working- 
ial was always going up to his fire-red beard 
ramped around it, pointing out its attractions, 
yes glowing. It was held at $4500. 
yw couldn’t afford it, Henry,” his wondering wife 
cd 
1 W seemed in a dream, his large mouth shaped 
s/t smile. 
|, ot right away mebbe; not right away,’’ he 
tut if things go as well as they have been going 
en see.” 
9¢2d mysteriously over that. He became inter- 
, dvertisements of automobiles in the three- 
dlollar class. The fever burned hotly. 
wtine temper was tow to the fire. From boyhood 
iét with timber, stone, mortar, manual labor. All 
iis he knew. Give him a house to build and he 
or dly educated, competent man, understanding 
h}oblem was to be attacked, ready for any emer- 
AStarkey & Co.’s he was a mere infant in arms. 
iaral for him to trust people; he trusted wise, 
at. North without a question. He had a simple- 
rect for wealth. He respected the opulent house 
e & Co. as uncriti- 
2vout woman re- 
shop. His credit 
wh the firm rose to 
like finding an 
‘s.mp thatworked! 
2eurred one of 
cents which a rea- 
nn must expect to 
now and then. 
t/explained it all in 
easant certitude. 
t:ough the good 
‘jr. North, the Up- 
man had therare 
| talking with Mr. 
/imself—a large 
(abet teeth, 
face might have 
1osed of tallow. 
ly was afriend and 
/ssociate of those 
¢vho held the mar- 
| hollow of their 
e candidly dis- 
) situation, men- 
mes which gave 
1: a tingle of awe. 
| Jack Wetherby 
ear crowd were 
/ market. The big 
il decided to give 
| the rope they 
‘Mr. Bilsborrow 
‘stand—as thebig 
—that finally the 
ihe best friend of 
vecause the lower 
lrove stocks the 
gain they were. 
ally, Standard Oil 
‘Ir control of the 
‘pper stocks. Of 
vould rather buy 
idear; the lower 
lerby sent copper 
_ better Standard 
like it. This bear 
‘ted one of the 
idsurest opportu- 
‘rofit that Starkey 
‘seen. It might 
ita lot of suckers, 
> who really knew 
y more on every 
Tas soon as the 
S made up their 
‘Yaid had gone far 
‘ey would simply 
ith the market. 


Two Men Were Helping Him to His Feet. 


Bilsborrow had scarcely a misgiving—swallowing this 
stale patter of the tipster as a child takes milk. Keeping up 
his margins soon pressed him hard; but the fever disor- 
dered his mind, blinding his judgment. And he experienced 
that moral deterioration which gambling, of all the vices, 
produces most quickly. He who had been upright resorted 
to tricks. He lied at the bank in order to procure more 
credit. He lied in asking an extension on a lumber bill. He 
lied to Arthur Lutterel. 

The most extensive building operations about Upway 
were mainly conducted by city folk, whose country places 
dotted the hills and who amused themselves by putting up 
big dwellings, or barns with brass plumbing and hardwood 
finish. They had overlooked the humble contractor whose 
sheds helped disfigure the railroad yard below the green— 
until Arthur Lutterel engaged Bilsborrow to erect a model 
barn, from which the sanguine lumberman expected 
important things to follow. In explaining to Mr. Lutterel 
why he wished a check on that particular day, Bilsborrow 
had lied. He could whiten these falsehoods to himself by 
saying that his need of money was of a very temporary 
nature; the profit was sure if only he held his stocks a little 
longer. But strictly speaking he scarcely thought about 
the falsehoods; in the grip of his fever he told them almost 
automatically, asthoughfrom an overwhelming compulsion. 

Then the heavens fell, without warning. He gaped down 
at the printed words: ‘‘Scandalous failure. Gross 
fraud charged. . . . District attorney investigating. .. . 
Thousands of customers duped. . . . Huge swindle.” 

The words struck at him as he sat limp with a painful 
blankness in his mind. 

So he had been gulled—a sucker—plucked to the bone— 
utterly ruined. Several times a sort of inarticulate cry 
formed in his numb brain, to this effect: ‘‘They oughtn’t 
to allow it. It oughtn’t to be possible to rob a man like 
that.” 

Up to the point of Starkey & Co. he had minded the 
rules; he had been diligent, enterprising, looking for work 


It Had Not Been a Hard Fall, But He Was Dazed 
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rather than running away from it, always ready and cheer- 
ful about it, believing in hard work and good work. He 
hadn’t seamped the schoolhouse contract, although he 
knew he was losing money. He had a vague sense of him- 
self as a useful man, honestly earning his modest recom- 
pense. And then these oily thieves! ‘They oughtn’t to 
allow it.” 

He was worse than ruined. In those febrile days of the 
bear raid he had poured $25,000 into Starkey & Co.’s 
maw. The figures struck him now with a dull astonish- 
ment that he had been able to raise so much cash and still 
keep his business going. 

But there was no mystery about the last $15,000; he 
had borrowed that from Shylock. That sum—definitely, 
conclusively —was to see him through. The bear raid being 
very inconveniently prolonged, hard-pressed Bilsborrow 
had taken fraternal counsel with Mr. North, frankly 
explaining his straiteneda situation. And brotherly Mr. 
North had personally guaranteed that in consideration of 
another $15,000 cash he would carry the Bilsborrow stocks 
through the bear raid no matter how long it lasted. In 
grateful relief Bilsborrow had then resorted to Julius Weil, 
whom many people in Upway called Shylock behind his 
back. 

About the time Bilsborrow finished his apprenticeship 
and began asking full wages for a day’s work a young Jew 
became known at back doors in Upway, offering to buy 
rags, old iron, cast-off clothing, discarded furniture and 
like goods. He was not an ingratiating person. His bass 
voice had a grating sound. He stated his business with 
phlegmatic terseness, surveyed the proffered merchandise, 
and with cool calculation said how much he would give for 
it, and merely shrugged his shoulders when Yankee house- 
wives wanted to haggle over the price. 

At a later time he conducted a sort of catch-all—some- 
thing between a secondhand store and a junk shop—in a 
dingy building near the railroad yard. But he had long 
since given that up, for many years occupying the half 

story over the barber shop 

as an office. Sometimes, if 
the bargain looked tempt- 
ing, he bought things; but 
mainly he lent money on 
second mortgages, third 
mortgages, chattel mort- 
gages, pledges of jewelry or 
other portable property. 

His ordinary rate of interest 

was 12 per cent. Good secu- 

rity and good credit went to 
the bank for loans; the more 
’ dubious articles resorted to 

Julius Weil. 

It was a hazardous busi- 
ness, but Weil prospered at 
it. The president of the First 
National Bank said with a 
chuckle, which was partly 
amusement and partly ad- 
miration, that Weil had a 
genius for guessing just how 
good a bad risk was. It took 
a kind of genius to sail one’s 
craft through such waters, 
but Weil prospered. It was 
said he could always dig up 
the cash if the prospective 
profit was attractive enough. 

He was about Bilsbor- 
row’s age, and stocky in 
figure. Short, curly hair 
sprinkled with gray matted 
the sides of his tall head, 
which was bald and shiny 
over the top. That made his 
high forehead look even 
higher. His nose was long 
and fleshy, and his chin— 
beneath a stubby mustache 
and full lips—was uncom- 
monly short. That length 
above and brevity below put 
his face out of drawing, as 
though it had been laid on 
warm and run down. There 
seemed a glint of gray in his 
dullish eyes, which were re- 
markably steady and un- 
emotional. His business 
transactions were unemo- 
tional. He was called Shy- 
lock behind his back—or, 
sometimes, to his face, 
whereupon he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Men gave him some 
credit, however. His paper 

(Continued on Page 70) 


AYBE I am as thick as her majesty Molly 
Wills not too delicately intimated the day in 
Seattle she called the rehearsal that never hap- 
pened. Maybe I should have realized that no stage- 
door John would have traveled 
with the troupe from Winnipeg 
to Vancouver without a more 
compelling motive than a sap- 
head yearning to play a round 
of cow-pasture pool with Molly 
every morning and pay her café 
check at night. What I can’t 
make Molly admit is that 
Mother Durand would never 
have been able nearly to ruin 
our act if Molly had trusted me 
the way she expected me to 
trust her. The only thing we 
both agree on is that Sam Ko- 
vich should be shot every morn- 
ing at sunrise until completely 
sieved. 

Sam, the agent who booked 
our act, started it all by calling 
me at the Eighty-first Street 
Theater, a three-day date we’d 
got after showing our brand- 
new act at the Harlem Opera 
House, telling me to come down 
to his office to sign a bundle of 
Orpheum Circuit contracts 
which needed signatures on ac- 
count of Steen and Murratt, 
another comedy, singing, talk- 
ing and dancing act, becoming 
delirious while suffering from 
exaggerated inflation of the 
bean and demanding at the last 
minute a hundred dollars more 
per each week of the twenty-five 
in the circuit. That had left a 
hole in the bill scheduled to 
open in Minneapolis the follow- 
ing Sunday, a hole the Orpheum 
booker wanted Molly and me 
to fill after he’d seen us at the 
Harlem. 

“Tisten, Chick,’ Sam said, 
watching me sign ‘“ Wills and 
Stedman, per C. 8.” to the con- 
tracts, “you gota team contract 
with Miss Wills, ain’t you?” 

“No. We just shook hands 
on it.” 

“Verbal contracts signed by 
shaking hands is good only when 
it’s done in front of a couple re- 
liable witnesses with unchange- 
able memories,’”’ Sam replied. 

“Sure, Sam; but you know 
how Miss Wills and I got to- 
gether. She’d never been on any but society amateur 
stages till three weeks ago. Also, because of my financially 
steam-rollered condition, she put up all the money for the 
act. Until we tried it out I didn’t know whether we’d ever 
need anything but an I O U between us.”’ 

“Well, you know it now. Understand, Chick, I ain’t 
saying her word ain’t fine. Everybody’s is when things are 
breaking pretty like they’re breaking now for you and her. 
You’re a hit. You and her can’t see nothing but. barrels 
of jack rolling your way. The last thing at night and the 
first thing in the morning each of you do is pray a couple 
prayers that nothing ain’t happened or is going to happen 
to the other one before you get a sockful of sugar laid 
away.” 

“Remembering the 10 per cent of our salary you get 
every week for booking us, I guess you’re not praying the 
same thing,” I said, wondering what Sam had on his chest. 

“T’m prayed out on you years ago, Chick. Just the 
same, you get a signed contract with Miss Wills before 
musical-comedy managers begin offering her fancy money 
to go into a production.” 

““Who’s been after her?’ I asked quickly. 

“Did I say anybody had been after her?’’ Sam retorted. 
“Maybe you'd like for me to draw up the partnership 
agreement for you?”’ 

“No. You’d horn into it somehow, and this is some- 
thing strictly between Miss Wills and me.” 

Which it was. I’d taught her all she knew about 
vaudeville. I wasn’t discounting Nature’s bit in the suc- 
cess she’d proved. Molly Wills was beautiful in any 
language. 
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“Did You Know Archy is Going on to Calgary With*Us?’’ Molly Interrupted, Working 


on Her Gloves. “‘Isn’t That Nice?’ 


She was small, the top of her head reaching my shoulder 
only when she wore French heels, but whether computed 
in inches, meters or cubits her figure scaled to perfect 
specifications. There was an expression in the dark eyes 
under her natural honey-colored hair which incited the 
beholder to enlist in the Aviation Corps and foment a war. 
Looking at Molly Wills, appreciating the way she wore 
her clothes, you thought, “If she hasn’t a brain in her 
head and drools baby talk at breakfast, she still deserves 
all the room she craves in a crowded world.” 

And then you noticed her chin. Right away you 
changed your mind about calling her “‘ Baby.’’ Square, yet 
not pugnacious; firm and still velvety—it wasn’t its con- 
tour so much as the way she held it that accentuated the 
class, the refinement and the aristocratic breeding of her. 

I’d bumped blithely up against the spirit back of that 
chin the first week I’d known her. After that she’d been 
her majesty to me. For my new partner with her sunny 
smile and Ritz-Carlton manners had proved that when 
her exclusive finishing-schooled mind was set on anything 
hell and high water were no obstacles in her young life. 

I guessed she was four or five years younger than I—I 
was twenty-three—but she was certainly old enough to- 
know what she wanted, and brainy enough to go get it for 
herself. ' : 

Sitting opposite her in the Pullman on our way to Minne- 
apolis I realized that with the slightest shove I could fall 
for Molly Wills in a large limp lump. But that was out of 
the question. I don’t mean that I am exactly an untamed 
gorilla, dragged up in any “dese, dem and dose”’ environ- 
ment. But, in the first place, it would be weeks—not until 


we reached San Francisco—before I could ga 
out of my salary to pay my debts, buy 
clothes, and have enough left in the pocket, 
to do any entertaining. And in the second pl} 
should be first, it was, 
ness. I’d never hear; 
thing but trouble ¢; 
sentimental partners, | 

Though Molly was |, 
I’d never been drive} 
over the fact, becaus|] 
she had some money jf 
of a guardian who 4 
job in a bank somewl} 
South. She didn’t r\ 
did, the money we we 
paid for the act. But 
cause I’d been raised| 
ister’s family and part} 
Molly’s eyes were use| 
as ornamental, I dic 
come clean with her oth 
nership agreement, | 

“Your majesty,” 
handing her my outl} 
agreement, “TI wish yi 
over this little contra): 
view to signing it, whi » 
tions are concluded.” 

“A contract, Chick! 

Somehow I got thi 
sion it wasn’t entiry 
pected. ; 

“ Just the usual thir 
to be divided fifty-tly 
commissions, railroadir 
other expenses of the ii 
ducted; consent of bh 
ners necessary before ‘a 
bookings Ht: 

“What’s this, Chi) 
hearsals may be calledy 
one of the partners wlx 
his opinion such a reia 
necessary for the go. 
acts yy 

“All acts need 
now and then,” I told}} 
especially this one. Idi 
to change a thing until 
play Frisco. But aft) 
want to give you mort( 
I want to strengthe) 
dances; I want—y 
erything it takes tor 
except experien 
get back East 
regular big-ti 
house I want us to} 

“T see,”’ Mollyn 
not right now.” — 

I grinned. “You're so right I get dizzy th 
you'll be in six months. I don’t expect to sta 
stationary myself. But if one of us should. 
than the other this agreement will pro 
partner for two years.” aie. 

Molly, reading, nodded her understan 

“When vaudeville and production ma 
tering you to quit the act and leave me 

“Oh, Chick! After all you’ve done for n 
dream of it.” ‘a 

“Well,” I kidded, “how do you know Le 
offer?” 

Molly started to reply, changed her mind 
reading. R 

“You forgot to put in a clause stating 
money that would be forfeited if—if on 
break the contract,” she said after a m 
Ransome, my guardian, says that a contr: 
the paper it’s written on if it doesn’t mean 
injured party.” 

“This is a theatrical contract,” I grinned 
mean anything. However, I’ll put in such 
want.” ; 

Scratching it in with a pencil I had an ides 
send a copy of the agreement to Molly’s g 
O. K. before asking her to sign it. 

I glanced at her majesty. Chin cupped 
hand, she was gazing unseeing over the fas’ 
lands of Minnesota. § 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. ge 

“Why aren’t theatrical contracts any good, V 


ose,” I smiled, “they’re all drawn up while things 
ling bright between two parties both of which 
ayade the terms of it the moment the luck turns 
Jing better shows up.” 

2” Molly frowned, busy with her thoughts. 
»can I get in touch with your guardian?”’ I asked. 
4 you're going to send Mr. Ransome a copy. of 
beuse I’m not of age?’ Molly asked quietly, 
not course, that unless signed by him the contract 
n’e legal. 

jink of everything, don’t you?’’ I grinned. 
-eould tell her that I hadn’t meant that when I’d 


ey hat, and I loved it. But also I knew that Molly’s 
stat the dialect had no more of the real Scotch 
n the stuff they bring in in tugboats on dark 
was a blotch on the act, and as everything else 
J 1s all to the nonpareil, why let her show herself 
t} sake of one laugh? 

| |ll you,” I stalled, “we’re going up through 
avhere Scotch is well and favorably known, 


idiay dialect wouldn’t be,’’ Molly finished. Her 
né out straight. ‘“‘Let me try it another week, 
_ ep it in, in Minneapolis.” 

i I grinned. 

dg morning, waiting our turn on the Orpheum 
‘o-hearse the orchestra in our music, Molly asked, 
{Dawn Durand?’ Dawn was the headliner we 
hie all the way out to San Francisco. “What does 
—» make her a headliner?”’ 

e’one of these wildwood dancers; you know, sur- 
sdiy new art scenery, to the strains of classical 
, a interprets a swaying sunflower, a fluttering 


and the effect on a dancer’s imagination of air 
|»m a gold Greek goblet. She gets by nicely 
yere the local censors force tights on her.’ 

sl nice—personally?”’ 

1, {2's allright; alittle blah-y, but harmless. Which 
thsaid of her mother. What a wicked tongue that 


dame wags! Mother Durand’s ambition is to make Dawn 
a star, and she doesn’t care how many enemies she makes 
so long as Dawn rises. There isn’t a dirty trick to make 
things unpleasant and annoying to other performers who 
interfere with Dawn’s reception by the audience that she 
doesn’t know and hasn’t used—and enjoyed herself while 
doing it.” 

“Chick! How can you say such horrid things of any 
woman!’’ Molly protested. 

“Well, don’t mix up with her to find out, your majesty. 
She’s a whirling buzz saw.” 

At the matinée that afternoon, on Number Four, we 
spent a perfect fifteen minutes. Laughs tumbled on top 
of each other and at the finish we took four healthy 
bows and one more before the audience would let the show 
go on. 

“Weren't they lovely!’’ Molly panted on our way to the 
dressing room. 

“You were,” I had tosay. ‘Oh, lady, what we’ll do to 
them in Frisco!’’ 

“How was my Scotch?”’ Molly asked. 

I pretended I didn’t hear her. ‘Now you'd better get 
dressed, get something to eat and lie down for an hour, 
your majesty,” I rattled off. “You’re not in the business 
long enough to take the strain of an opening performance 
easily. I’m going to stick around and see how Mark 
Morris gets over in the next-to-closing spot—for reasons 
which I’ll explain later.” 

“You’re not going to dress and go out now?”’ 

“ec No.” 

“Oh. I’d hoped—I thought perhaps we ad 

SCS! 1 as 

“Nothing.” 
room. 

That night, after going even better than we had at the 
matinée, Molly and I were standing in the wings watching 
Dawn’s act when someone grabbed my arm. It was old 
Mother Durand. 

“Chick!’’ she gushed. “ You’re wonderful! Introduce 
me to your new partner.” 

“Thanks, mother. This is Molly Wills.” 

“My dear,’’ whispered mother as loudly as she dared, 
“T enjoyed your act immensely. You must save your 
money and take some dancing lessons. I don’t know 
when I’ve seen anyone with so much natural ability.” 

If Molly saw the claws in that jab shé didn’t show it. 
““You’re very kind,’”’ she smiled demurely. “Fortunately 
Chick doesn’t depend on just dancing for the success of the 
act.” 


And Molly walked on into her dressing 
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“You two belong next-to-closing on this bill,’”’ mother 
stated with finality. ‘“ You’ll be there yet or I’m mistaken. 
I want Miss Wills to meet Dawn. Where are you stop- 
ping?”’ 

“Miss Wills is at the Romanton,”’ I said, not caring to 
mention the dump where I’d parked my suitcase. 

“We're there too. See you on the roof after the show.” 
Mother hurried away to help Dawn make a change of 
costume. 

“What did she mean by saying we should be next- 
to-closing?’’ Molly asked. 

“Let’s get dressed and wait for them on the roof,”’ I sug- 
gested. “I’ll tell you there.”’ For I figured we were due for 
a celebration, even if I had to draw money on our salary 
before the week was out. 

“To start this merry party off properly,’ I told her as 
we waited on the roof—Molly was taking the interested 
looks and buzz of comment of those who'd recognized her 
with the nonchalance of an old-timer; I guess she was used 
to being stared at, at that—“‘I’ll say we’re in for trouble, 
signed Mother Durand. You may not know it, but there 
is a report sent into the office every week on every act on 
every bill. On these reports depend the future booking 
and the future salary of an act, to a great extent. Now, 
on Number Four, we’re a panic. It’s the softest spot on 
the bill. The audience is in, settled and hasn’t begun to 
tire of the entertainment. On these seven-act bills, Num- 
ber Five is the headliner’s spot. The main business of a 
headliner is to draw people into the theater, very often for 
the rest of the bill to entertain. When a headliner does 
present a good act it’s generally long. Consequently, in 
either instance, the audience is more or less tired when the 
headliner has finished. Then comes the next-to-closing act, 
the last act but one of the bill. Following all the other acts, 
all the laughs, the tears, the thrills and disappointments, 
it’s got to grab the attention of the audience in the first 
two minutes and hold it. If it can’t get away with that 
tough job, if it can’t keep the customers from reaching 
for their hats and walking out, it’s not a real next-to-closing 
act and isn’t entitled to the money such an act gets paid.” 

Molly thought that over. “You don’t think we’re 
strong enough for the next-to-closing spot?”’ 

“We're not getting a next-to-shut salary—yet,”’ I 
grinned. “But that’s not the point. Wrecking the show, 
as we're doing, makes it hard for Dawn to follow us, espe- 
cially as. you’re smaller and. younger and your dancing 
isn’t making hers look marvelous by contrast. Mother 
Durand would be tickled pink if we were switched to 

(Continued on Page 125) 


ey “When You Get Up,’’ I Said, “‘I’d Like to Hear the Funny Story You Were Telling While My Partner Was Trying to Do Her Hardest Imitation”’ 
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the real monarch 

of the American 
highway. The driver of 
the sleek, costly, high- 
powered passenger car 
who finds his way 
blocked by one of these 
stolid monsters is in- 
clined. to consider this 
modern descendant of 
the pioneer freighter 
outfit a common nui- 
sance on the crowded 
cement trails—but any 
great traffic emergency, 
like a strike of trans- 
portation men, is sure 
to teach'him a respect 
for the motor truck. 

Already the passen- 
ger motor car has rey- 
olutionized the human 
and social side of life in 
this country; with equal 
certainty the motor 
truck is overturning the 
established order of 
things in the world of 
freight transportation. 
It is, in fact, a new 
transportation system 
of about 1,500,000 mo- 
tive units. 

Here is how one man 
learned to reach for his 
hat when he sees a 
motor truck coming his 
way: He was living 
with his family at Win- 
throp, Massachusetts. 
His business connection 
was with a large Boston 
concern. One day he 
learned that a sudden 
emergency called for his immediate transfer to Cleveland. 
Instantly he went there to see if he could find a suitable 
house in that crowded industrial city. Luck was with 
him and he secured a very satisfactory dwelling in The 
Heights, a residential district. Returning at once to 
Boston he began negotiations with the railroad company 
respecting the shipment of his household goods. 

He was told that the shortest possible time in which the 
shipment from Winthrop to Cleveland could be made was 
ten days, but that the goods probably would be on the 
road a considerably longer time. Then he consulted a 
local hauling company and learned that the packing, 
crating and hauling of the goods to the 
local freight station would require at least 
ten days. Taking into consideration the 
time necessary to haul, uncrate and set 
the goods in place at the other end of the 
line, the householder saw that he could 
not, under the most favorable conditions, 
hope to be settled in his new home in less 
than three weeks—with the likelihood 
that he would be homeless for a month. 


Saving Time and Money 


N HIS way to luncheon that day he 

chanced to see a huge moving van. 
The idea of hauling goods by motor truck 
more than 600 miles had not occurred to 
him before. The possibility was worth 
investigation. He soon learned that a re- 
liable company would agree to take his 
goods from his hame in Winthrop and set 
them inside his new Cleveland residence 
within four days. Four days instead of 
three or four weeks! 

Being a thorough business man he had 
already assembled the costs of moving by 
rail: Three hundred dollars for crating 
and hauling to the Winthrop Station; 
$150 for freight; $75 for hauling and un- 
crating at destination—a minimum total 
of $525—likely to be increased by emer- 
gencies. Then there would be the hotel 
bill for his family while waiting for his 
goods to arrive by rail, and the rental loss 


on his house while waiting for his goods. A Traveling Grocery Store on a Qner:and:asHalfeTon Truck in Los Angeles. California 


In Forest Areas Remote From 
Railroads the Motor Truck is 
Invaluable 


He knew that the cost of two rooms and board for his 
household of five persons would be $25 a day, or a mini- 
mum of $525. His house rental was $90 a month, or $67.50 
for three weeks, bringing the grand total up to $1117.50. 

The van company agreed to put the goods into his 
Cleveland home at a total expense of $700—a minimum 
saving of $417.50. 

Naturally the householder decided in favor of the motor 
truck. The goods were loaded into it Wednesday morning, 
July twenty-sixth, and were on their way out of Boston 
at 3:30 that afternoon. The van held the contents of a 
six-room house—including a piano. The total distance 
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the hotel and 


The van w 


with success, 


occupancy he was dumb with amazement. 


The men of the motor-truck crew grinned their p 
as he finally exclaimed: ‘That’s service! My hak 
to the motor trucks after this. } 
do things to the household-freight business of 4 


roads.”’ 


The trip of 663 miles from Boston to Clevelai, 
made in 49 hours; the time consumed in stops ‘ 
hours, leaving the actual running time 38 hours) 


average miles per hour was 17.5 and the average 


m 
gallon of gasoline was 7.8. On the return trip i 


running time was reduced to 341% hours. 


{ 
ARE man whose goods made this remarkable trips 


Picking Up a Return Haul 


Shortlyhe 4” 


They’re certainly g 


tion to the pilot} 
big three-and-4 
ton truck was: 4 
you arrive cal] 


YT’) 


as nearly as post 
it had been arrale 
the Winthrop 5 


ast 


by telephone—ti 


delighted at the 
pected promptne 
which the goo 
arrived. When 
locked the fron\ 
and saw the furniture in place and the house re 


f 


hauled by motor truck—not to speak of saving hilk 


that he is ahead at least $417.50 by having had : 


material loss of time from his business. Besides, | 
able to enjoy the comforts of his new home immect 
But how did the motor-truck cop 
come out on the deal? Very well) 
you! An expert on sah ea 
us ? 


tion figures that it probably cleare 


_ on the trip—perhaps more. It 


gallons of gasoline, 18 quarts of | 
the time of two men for a little mot 


99 hours. 


The wages and traveling expe} 
the crew are not known, neither} 


amount of income from haulin 


return trip. A considerable amc} 
merchandise was picked up in Cle 
for delivery in Boston; and at Sy¢ 
New York, the truck took on twen 


rels of chinaware for Boston. 


Incidentally, this illustrates tl) 
that the captain of a long-haul | 
truck crew must be something mo! 
an expert stevedore. He must be # 
ness getter, and a fast worker too 
return-haul cargo he can pick up 


tually so much velvet. This 
premium on back-haul cargoes. 


what happened in this case: As S00? 


cargo for Cleveland was discha 


skipper of the truck got in touc 
the local movers and learned of a 
who wished to move her household! 
to Boston. He was at her door 
order. His terms were satisfactor, 


when told that the load must 


way by Saturday night she deelart 


it was too sudden and that she 
possibly be ready. 


gi 


) 
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'ne could have 
pnerself up to our 
*<plained the skip- 
¢i truck, “we would 
hi a full load back 
q areal killing with 
ip } 
wid not be fair, 
a to leave the in- 
last this trip is 
|| household motor 
gir that most van 
3 are prepared to 
this long-distance 
yee. To have at- 
‘this round trip 
than 1300 miles 
h¢ verage motor-van 
nt probably would 
9¢1 poor business. 
rj ody concerned in 
isaction was as 
dis; Punch—except- 
1e’ailway company 
|t the freight haul 
e.ofessional packer 
ie ge rests upon 
sity of protecting 
1¢. furniture against the rigors of shipment by rail. 
erated goods arrived without a scratch. 

an the motor truck may best rest its claims upon 
hil performance—the great bulk of its operations— 
t}» admitted that hauls of many hundreds of miles 
at} ecoming rather commonplace. 


= on 


'A Giant of Misdirected Energy 


‘E{TLY the contents of asix-room house were moved 
aiotor van from Cleveland, Ohio, to Jefferson, Wis- 
,/distance of 500 miles, by an Evanston, Illinois, 
many, whose manager says: “‘ When we received 
léfor a load from Evanston to Cleveland the cus- 
4s told that the rate would depend upon our 
x -eturn load. Through a Cleveland warehouseman 
ud a return load to Jefferson, Wisconsin. The trip 
e rson to Evanston was made without a load. The 
t) of about 1000 miles was made inside ten days. 
ti2 of value suffered damage. From the two cus- 
; ncerned we received about $600, and we made a 
ae profit on the haul. Yes; long-haul trips are 
y\1 the increase. Round-trip hauls of 600 miles are 
r/with us now, as they are with most van com- 
All long-haul motor-truck charges should be 
zt between customers if a return haul is secured.”’ 
j)tor truck is in the age of adolescence—a young 
t; has dis- 
its tre- 
strength 
tie art of 
it) advan- 
Nich of its 
éargy is 
-jyprofit- 
‘is latest 
itto the 
S)ranspor- 
t.m needs 
if lirection 
i lligent 
nit. 
€motor 
Ss odigious 
uling al- 
500,000,- 
“te freight 
last year 
“ nplished 
yy brute 
d awk- 
ns—and 
l}ithsome 
3¢) the eco- 
lance of 
WN ortation 
_|f a frac- 
the con- 
il) genius 
$§ been 
nthe de- 
t of rail- ae! 
isporta- ere ee 
e today in 
e' to the 
ims of 
~jick haul- 
'sefulness 
3|w trans- 
‘Tecruit 


Ret ee 


A Two-and:a:Half:Ton Truck Loaded With 6000 Pounds of Sugar Beets 


would be multiplied. Here is a fertile and alluring field for 
those minds gifted with a vision for organization, for direct- 
ing energy into orderly, constructive channels, for prevent- 
ing the waste and damage always incident to blundering or 
misdirected effort. 

However, considering the fact that virtually the entire 
development of the motor truck as a real factor in trans- 
portation has been within the past five years, the wonder 
is that it has, in its brief infancy, found its legs as well as 
it has. But this prodigy has now reached a stage of develop- 
ment where its relations to older transportation agencies 
and to the interests of the consuming public should be 
considered by economists outside the ranks of the motor- 
building industry. The sooner this adjustment is made 
upon the basis of broad public interest the better will it be 
for the motor-truck industry itself. There is no nourish- 
ment for truck builders or owners in having trucks apply 
their vast traffic power unprofitably in tasks they cannot 
perform to advantage while every ounce of their energy 
could be applied to advantage and with ‘profit to them- 
selves and the public under proper direction. 

This means, for one thing, that the railways of the coun- 
try need to change thousands of busy trucks from bleeders 
to feeders, and that thousands of truck owners now making 
a meager profit or none at all as competitors for certain 
kinds of natural rail traffic could serve themselves and the 
public by applying their energy to lines of haulage which 


ils 
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Swift Delivery by the Transfer of Units From Container Cars to Motor Trucks 


they are better adapted to 
handle than the railroads. 

From the fact that Don- 
ald D. Conn was drafted 
to act as chief of the Trans- 
portation Division of the 
Joint Congressional Com- 
mission of Agricultural In- 
quiry—which has put out 
one of the ablest reports 
ever issued under congres- 
sional auspices—it is fair 
to assume that he is an 
outstanding authority on 
transportation. 

“When the motortruck,”’ 
declares Mr. Conn, “finds 
its proper place and func- 
tion in the great task of 
transportation it will re- 
lieve and feed other forms 
of carrying instead of at- 
tempting to compete with 
them. It is admirably 
adapted to the short-haul, 
less-than-carload-lot traffic. 
It has effectively demon- 
strated its ability in this 
field; many railroads are now carrying about half their 
former volume of this kind of freight—but are still required 
to stand ready to give the seme service rendered before 
the motor truck cut into the business. 

“In New England and other industrial regions the cream 
of the short-haul tonnage has been taken over by the 
motor trucks. If the railroads which once thrived on this 
business are prosperous the fact is not apparent from their 
financial reports: I have substantial grounds for the belief 
that the truck operators who have taken this business 
from the railroads are not generally prosperous—espe- 
cially those undertaking the longer hauls. This comes 
from ill-considered competition among themselves. The 
railroads operate under the handicap of strict rate regula- 
tion; also, they have immense roadway investments on 
which they are taxed. The motor truck is generally free to 
fix its own rates and it runs over a roadway which is vir- 
tually free. As the perplexed railroad executive sees it, 
the fees contributed by the motor truck to the highways 
are merely nominal.” 


Motor-Truck Regulation 


“TT SEEMS inevitable that these inequalities between the 

conditions imposed on therailroads andthe motor trucks 
cannot continue indefinitely; that an attempt to equalize 
them must come shortly. The motor-truck interests are 
awakening to the 
facts that they 
face the general 
enactment of rate 
regulation and 
taxation legisla- 
tion and that their 
only protection 
along these lines 
lies in getting to- 
gether the vital 
facts which would 
be involved as a 
fair basis for this 
law making. This, 
I am assured, is 
now being done. 
This is a research 
job which should 
be prosecuted with 
an eye single to 
getting the facts— 
not to making a 
case! The nation 
cannot afford to 
have this new, 
facile and highly 
flexible form of 
transportation 
handicapped by 
unsound regula- 
tion. 

“Tt is no longer 
sufficient for 
motor-truck 
builders and oper- 
ators to insist that 
they are paying 
a fair share of 
highway expense. 
Perhaps they 

(Continued on 

Page 56) 
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He and Old Bob Fitch Sat Together Over a Table in Pete’s Waffle House That Evening | 


HE Hopkins Business College is a temple erected in 

the heart of Westgrove, to the god Efficiency. 

- Forward-looking young men and women in great 

,umbers ascend its stairs each day, and descend them 

each evening, a day nearer the one-piece business dress for 

the business girl, and those positions of confidence that are 
held in waiting for the graduates of this institution. 

As they emerge from the temple in the evening they 
seldom look across the street at the high hedge, in need of 
clipping, that strikes an ‘anachronistic note amid the 
trolley cars and motor horns of the traffic speeding past 
the doors of Hopkins Business College. Some of them 
know that the hedge surrounds the old house where old 
Mrs. Ridgefield lives. Some of them may have heard that 
Senator Ridgefield was a high-stepper in his time. He 
drove his long-tailed grays down this very street on the 
days when the steamers came in from San Francisco. 
Old Mrs. Ridgefield, erect and stately in a Paisley shawl or 
holding a parasol just from Paris, sat beside him, bolt 
upright, like an empress, bowing occasionally to a fortu- 
nate subject. 

Preston Ridgefield operated a line of schooners taking 
wheat out of the valley, and bringing back plows and 
coffee and dress goods from all over the world. They 
brought the grand piano for the house behind the dusty 
hedge, and quite a quantity of mahogany furniture and 
carpets. That old house was where his only daughter was 
married to someone named Gerould, whom she met in her 
father’s second term at Washington. It was a big wedding 
with all Old Westgrove there. Some of them thought it 
would have been better if their senator’s daughter had 
married one of the home boys, though they all admitted 
that this Gerould had good looks of an Eastern sort, if you 
like that sort. 

Of his looks, or of anything else: about him, the stream 
of youth pouring from the doors of Hopkins Business 
College across the way know less than nothing. It created 
no stir among them when a Doris Gerould turned up in 
their midst to learn typewriting and stenography. As you 
may have noticed, quite a few stenographers are good 
looking. This Doris Gerould was handsome, but she 


dressed plainly and didn’t make friends. She was the 
only girl in the business college who didn’t wear a hair 
net. That might have been against her. The name 
Gerould didn’t mean a thing to the other girls, nor to the 
Hopkins either. All they noticed about her was that she 
had no style, wearing low-heeled shoes, and not even 
pulling out her eyebrows when the whole business college 
was doing it. 

Eventually the Hopkins noticed that she was a prize 
pupil. She worked up a speed and an accuracy that offset 
the lack of hair net and overproduction of eyebrows. And 
she could spell. Many of the business-college graduates 
have that field still before them. When the Hopkins found 
that she knew French and German and Italian and could 
spell in all three languages they took considerable notice. 
They guaranteed to get their graduates positions, although 
they could not always guarantee their keeping them. In 
the case of this Gerould girl they saw that the college 
would earn some favorable publicity. They got her a job 
around the courthouse that had good pay, and where her 
knowledge of four languages would be useful. Westgrove, 
with its factories and other progressive features, was 
beginning to have quite a foreign element. 

There was a smart young man around the district attor- 
ney’s office just then, who thought her interesting from 
his first sight of her. She was not like anything he had ever 
seen up to this time. After noticing her for several days 
he hit on a discriminating phrase. ‘She has class,’’ he 
said to himself. He made a few efforts to find out some- 
thing about her. But all he got was that she had been in 
Westgrove only four years and knew almost no one. He 
was a comparative stranger himself. His people had 
moved to Westgrove in 1910. That put them in the immi- 
grant class. 

Anyone who had come to Westgrove since 1900 was 
considered an immigrant by the children of the pioneers 
who had cut down the fir trees and planted the wheat and 
developed the water power that made Westgrove worth 
coming to. The immigrants, who had not come across the 
plains in wagons, as did the pioneers, but in comfortable 
Pullman cars, looked about them when they arrived and 


began to criticize at once. Fresh and rested, 
agreeable trip, they criticized the station. 
criticized the streets. They were too narrow 
sufficiently paved. They demanded sewers, s¢ 
and more bridges. When they got these they h 
parks. Old Westgrove, able to remember 
were no paved streets at all and when the 
lamps went in, said little but opened up its ol 
the east side of the river, sold city lots from 
immigrants and went on liying an agreeable life wi 
own circle. i 

All old Mrs. Ridgefield had to say was to let @ 
over to the East Side and have things their ov 
was a comfort that nobody had to know them. | 

It was easy at first not to know them. A third¢ 
tion of pioneer stock had ramified and interbred,| 
lished fiefs and sovereignties, banks and busi 
what might be termed the great change re 
grove. An election brought it to popular noti 
the one that put an East Sider in for mayor. Hit 
was Birkheimer and he ran as the People’s 
With Old Westgrove solid against him, he was electé 
landslide. This was the beginning of the end. 
Mrs. Ridgefield was said to have said to someone W! 
it about so that the East Side got hold of it, “ i" 
dawn of the era of cheap people. | 

The smart young man in the district atten 
was not merely an immigrant but an East Sid 
not know it, but he was one of the cheap peo 
with going to the university and being in the 
studying law, he was ignorant not only of that b 
else in the history of Westgrove. 

The new stenographer was entirely polite 
comings and goings about the office. She 
morning, Mr. Hastings” when she came in ai 
“Good night, Mr. Hastings’” when she went 0 
She did it for three months, pleasantly, witho 
working himself up to the point of walking 0 
at the end of the day. He had never felt that 
girl before. If he wanted to walk with her he 
walk with her. He was good looking, and 


ia 
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srould girl was different. By the time she had 
4in and out for three months he knew that there 
see i in the world that he wanted to do so much 
his hat and walk home with her. But every 
Ws clock she said “Good night, Mr. Hastings,”’ 
m | pleasant smile and a clear unclouded glance 
ue an embarrassed tingling in his toes. And 
, even with his hand on his hat, he felt himself 
{She hadn’t rebuffed him either. 
class,” he said to himself more than once, and 
in a way that didn’t make him any less good 
syen more interested in her as time went on. 
an accident that really started him to making 
Jight call researches about her. He was passing 
. day with old Bob Fitch, the blind man who 
jand magazines and chewing gum in the lobby 
o|thouse. He had done it for as many years as 
foung man was years old—twenty-five of them, 
fe came close to being the oldest inhabitant. 
aj ’t been a piece of gossip or a detail of family 
i: 3}: section of town politics in Old Westgrove for 
ses that old Bob Fitch didn’t have at his fingers’ 
Ijnever missed anything, and he never forgot 


y mt young man was passing the time of day with 
pring, joking and saying ‘‘ Well, Bob, what’s 
i{candal?” and things like that, when old Bob 

| coming through the dark he had been living 
ala lifetime a voice saying “Good morning, Mr. 


:|beautiful voice, full of lights and darks, like a 
Iqeard the swish of her dress going by and the 
Fie elevator starting up before either he or the 
og man said a word. 
| Bob Fitch said, ‘That was Preston Ridge- 
O. Who was she?”’ 
nm nt young man told him she was a Miss Gerould. 
tjit!”’ cried old Bob Fitch. “That was the fel- 
. They went abroad to live. And this must be 
daughter. What’s she like? Tall? Kind of red 
Niderful blue eyes that look right at you and 
yp? Yes, sir! That’s the way he used to look. 
gon Ridgefield set me up in business thirty years 


oj and out. Bandages still over my eyes, from 


a ee 
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the aecident. Hadn’t any money laid up. Trying to think 
how it was going to be never to see the sunlight again, and 
he came to see me. Yes, sir, came right to my bed and 
says ‘Hello, Bob! There’s a news stand downtown that 
hasn’t anybody in it to sell papers. When do you think 
you’ll be coming around?’ Yes, sir. That was Preston 
Ridgefield. Well, well! What’s the girl doing here?”’ 

He heard about what a good stenographer she was and 
how she could spell in four languages, and a good deal 
more that old Bob Fitch could read into the smart young 
man’s voice without its going into words. And in return 
he told about the art museum. 

“You mean to say,’’ he asked, handing out their favorite 
brands of cigars to two or three customers—“ you mean to 
say you never heard about the art museum?”’ 

In a general way, of course, the young man had heard of 
it. No one could stand at one end of the civic center with- 
out looking up a vista of two or three city blocks of shrubs 
and grass, toward the art museum. It was a white build- 
ing with pillars, and it glimmered through the bare branches 
on a winter evening, against a pale saffron sunset sky, like 
a dream of something a young man might hope to be. 
He knew that Preston Ridgefield had left it to the city, 
with a fund for its upkeep. The prospectuses of the 
chamber of commerce mentioned it as one of Westgrove’s 
greatest assets. Flanked by the buildings of the civic 
center and dominated by the fine houses of Ridgefield 
Terrace, where some of the Hast Siders were beginning to 
build, it attracted the attention of all the tourists who 
came to Westgrove. One of the most popular Presidents 
of the United States had said at a banquet given him by 
the chamber of commerce that the art museum of this 
remote Western city had been to him a revelation of an 
undreamed-of quality in its citizenry. He had been pre- 
pared for sterling worth, but not for imaginative beauty. 
After the banquet quite a few of the chamber of com- 
merce went up and took a look at the museum. If there 
was nothing like it west of the Alleghanies, as the President 
said, they might as well say so in any future prospectuses 
they might get out*to attract tourists. 

“You mean to say,’ went on old Bob Fitch, ‘that you 
never heard about the Frenchman with the goatee? Or 
Sam White and his post office? Or how old Mrs. Ridge- 
field ‘sold Ridgefield Place as soon as Preston Ridgefield 
died?” 


Ve 


“No,” said the young man, humble before the passion- 
ate disapproval of his friend. 

“Preston Ridgefield was a prince!”’ cried old Bob Fitch. 
“He put me into a chair at the Gerould wedding with his 
own hands. And his whole heart was in Ridgefield Place. 
He’d been laughed at and hooted at. He was even hissed 
at in town meeting over the civic center. Yes, sir. I was 
there myself and heard it. And all he ever said was, 
‘Well, Bob, it’s going to be a wonderful place some day.’ 
And he was right. Look at it now. And the first thing she 
did was tosellit. Lives over therein the old house. Never 
paints it. Doesn’t have amachine. Doesn’t go anywhere. 
Won’t give a cent to anything. Isn’t it a funny thing? 
A mean streak in Preston Ridgefield’s wife. But this 
girl—she’s like Preston Ridgefield. And to think of her 
typewriting up there in your office! Why, he was a prince! 
And she’s a princess. Anything you like, That’s good 
stock, I tell you. They’re the kind that do the big things. 
And to think of her typewriting!”’ 

“She’s good at it,”’ said the smart young man, trying to 
keep his own voice matter-of-fact. 

“Good at it!’”’ Old Bob Fitch banged the cigar case 
with a clenched fist. “‘ Why, she’d be good at anything she 
put her hand to. It’s in the blood. But think of it! She 
ought to be wearing ermine. And that old skinflint up 
there holding on to the nickels until they scream! A pity 
some folks don’t know when to die.”’ 

He would have said more, but he had other customers 
just then. He was still muttering as the smart young man 
left him, thinking hard as he got into the elevator. Old 
Bob Fitch had touched a match to something extremely 
inflammable in the temper of any decent young man. 
A damsel, beautiful, defrauded of her rights, imaged 
herself before him in his brief ride up to the fourth floor. 
What the damsel needed was a knight. The wicked old 
fairy—meaning Mrs. Ridgefield—must be vanquished. 
Magic and meanness must be ridden down and slain with 
the sword. He rode to the seventh floor in his preoccupa- 
tion with this idea, and walked down three flights to get 
himself adjusted to reality before he should go into the 
office. He hung up his helmet, looking intently at the 
gleaming head of Doris Gerould, bent over her dictation. 

He went to his own desk and began opening mail. It 
was not romantic looking. But as he read all about the 

(Continued on Page 117) 


He Could See That Her Hand, Holding the Old Ivory Screen, Trembled. 


How Could He Know What He Had Done to Her? 
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ENEATH the lifting fog the sea lay smooth and black, 
B like greasy ink. There was no moon, but a luminous 
glow suggestive of approaching dawn permeated the 
mist, causing objects seen through it to appear ghostly, 
unreal, as though viewed through a curtain of gauze. 

There were, however, few objects to be seen. Ten 
minutes before there had been many—dark, tragic ob- 
jects—struggling helplessly about the mouth of the huge 
watery crater left by the sinking ship. Now they were 
gone, along with the lifeboats so quickly swallowed up by 
the gloom. In the stretch of water immediately visible 
there remained only a small wooden raft, upon which 
crouched the figure of a man. He wore no shoes, his 
flannel trousers were streaked with dirt, his shirt was torn 
and covered with blood from a cut upon his arm; yet in 
spite of these things a certain fineness of feature, a sym- 
metry of design in his lean muscular form, suggested that 
indefinable something which in race horses and human 
beings alike is the hall-mark of breeding, of class. 

The man held between his knees a bottle of water, a tin 
of ship’s biscuit. With strips of a torn handkerchief he was 
fastening them to one of the wooden slats which formed 
the deck of the raft. A splashing in the water at the edge 
of the fog attracted his attention. He called sharply, 
funneling his voice through his hands. 

“Halloo! Anybody there? This way! I’m onaraft!”’ 

The splashing increased. A heavy voice, weak from 
exhaustion, came through the fog. 

“Where are you? I’m all in!” 

The occupant of the raft leaned over its side, shouting 
directions into the darkness. Suddenly he reached down, 
grasped a wrist which flashed through the black water. 

“Righto! Not too quick—you’ll have her under! Take 
your time! There! Better lie still for a while and get 
your breath.” He dragged the half-drowned man upon 
the deck of the raft and began to rub his hands. 

The newcomer was huge in bulk. His weight brought 
the side of the raft on which he lay almost to the water’s 
edge. His sole garment was a pair of blackened overalls, 
fastened about his waist with a rope. Above it his broad 
hairy chest. His massive shoulders were those of a giant. 
Even his features were roughhewn, as though chiseled 
from rock in rude preliminary form, awaiting a later re- 
finement. Lying there upon his back, his great arms out- 
stretched, he was a perfect embodiment of power, of 


A Feeling of Triumph Rose in Him as He Lifted Grant Painfully in His Arms 
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physical force. Beside him his rescuer 
seemed almost a weakling. 

After a few gasping moments he sat 
up, shook his dripping head and shoul- 
ders aggressively, spat into the water, 
now graying beneath the coming dawn. 

“Hell!’’ he growled, glancing about 
him. “Thatsure was a close call. Too 
close, I’ll tell the world.”’ He fixed his 
small, rather defiant eyes upon the 
man beside him. “Got anything to 
drink—any grub?” 

“Not much.’’” The other indicated 
the objects tied to the deck. ‘I man- 


aged to find a bottle of water—some biscuits. No time 
for anything else, the explosion came so quick.” 
“Quick!’’ The big man’s voice held a snarl. ‘Swell 


right you got to kick! Suppose you’d been down in the 
stokehold like I was!”” He had sensed the fact that his 
companion was a passenger; the knowledge seemed to 
arouse in him a definite resentment. ‘A lot your kind 
cares what happens to guys like me!’”’ He gave a jeering 
laugh. ‘“‘Sweatin’ our guts out, down below, while you sit 
on deck and take it easy.’ 

His companion did not seem disturbed by this outburst. 
He even smiled in a friendly sort of way. 

“T cared enough to fish you out just now, didn’t I?” 

“Td ’a’ made it all right by myself. Look here, we 
split that grub and water fifty-fifty, understand? And 
I want a drink right now.” He stretched out his hand 
toward the bottle. 

The other did not move, although his eyes narrowed. 

“So do I. But I figure we’re three hundred miles from 
shore, at least, and a quart of water isn’t going to see us 
very far unless we’re mighty careful of it.” 

“That’s all right; I’ll take a chance on our being picked 
up. If you’d been sweatin’ in that boiler room the way 
I was you’d have a right to a thirst.” 

He leaned over to grasp the bottle, but the smaller man 
seized it first. 

“Very well,’ he said; ‘you can drink your share if you 
want to. I’llsave mine.’’ He produced from his pocket a 
small collapsible metal cup and carefully filled it. ‘“‘Here 
you are. I’ll keep the score.”’ He replaced the cork in the 
bottle. “‘What’s your name?” 

The big man swallowed the mouth- 
ful of water at a gulp. 

“You can charge mine up to Red,” 
he laughed. “‘That’ll do for me. And 
you might as well get it in your nut 
that I’m red all through, see?” 

He tossed back the cup; his com- 
panion barely saved it from rolling 
into the water. 

“T see.” He took out a pocket 
knife, scratched a rude R on one of 
the wooden slats and beneath it drew 
a line. Beside the R he placed a G. 
“Mine’s Grant—John Grant. I’m an 
engineer.” 

“What d’yuh mean—engineer? On 
the railroad?” 

“No, not that kind. As amatter of 
fact, I’m head of a construction com- 
pany. Build dams, waterworks, things 
like that. Doing a a big job in Manila 
right now.’ 

“Huh! Got money, I suppose.” 

“Some. Worked hard for it too.” 

“Worked!’’ The big man laughed 
derisively, then drew a soggy plug of 
tobacco from his pocket. ‘‘Say, your 
kind don’t know what work means. 
All you dois hire other fellows to work 
for you—wage slaves to your rotten 
system. Well’’—he squirted a stream 
of tobacco juice into the’ water— 
“we've got you, all right, in Russia, 
and we’re goin’ to get you all over 
before we’re through with you.” With 
an oath he crashed his hairy paw upon 
the deck. ‘Why should guys like me 
work our guts out to make fellows like 
you rich? Bloodsucking capitalists, 
that’s what you are. Not for mine! 
The money belongs to the workers— 
the real workers—the fellows that 


Above, Grinning Sav 
Ready to Sweep the Jf, 
a Rain of Ar 


work with their hands. We ain’t got no use for yc 
You’re out, see? Out!’’ He laughed grimly. 
“You’re a Bolshevist, then?” | 
“SureIlam. Ared! Them fellows is got the rig, 
see? If you don’t work you don’t eat. No- mil) 
ridin’ around in limousines. We're going to run tl 
way we want ’em.’ ; 
“Who filled you up with all that bunk?” 
“Say, you, none of your lip now or I’ll hand j 
That dope’s the goods. Fellow I knew on boa 
passer, he was—had the right idea. Said we oug! 
up the ship and send all you grafters to hell. 
couldn’t figure how we’d make a get-away.” 
The man named Grant straightened his shoul} 
face suddenly white in the dawn. 
“So that was it,” he said slowly. 
we'd struck a mine.” 
“You mean you think he done it?” 
“Yes. A man from below tried to get awayino| 0 
first boats, with the women and children. Th 
officer shot him. Small fellow, dark hair—look« 
Russian.” 
The big man’s lips moved uncertainly. He seen: 
moment unable to find words for a reply. Then | 
with sudden, gusty passion. 
“He ought to of give us the tip, that’s what 
to of done!”’ ; 
“Yes, a number were killed—some women, 
they got him. Shooting’s too good for such ¢ 
“Say, cut that!’’ The man called Red s 
dark, menacing. ‘‘Maybe he done wrong, b 
them women, but he had the right idea. You pe 
made cattle of us long enough. Now the ones t 
the workin’ and sweatin’ is goin’ to do the 
Goin’ to run things to suit themselves, just like Ih 
to run ’em on this here raft. Get that? Why”— 
up his huge arm, gazed at its knotted muscles admi 
‘a guy like you wouldn’t have a chance with me. | 
knock you for a row of ash cans with one hand tiea 
my back.”’ 
“Very likely.” John Grant’s gray eyes Ger 
penetrable as the fog. ‘But physical strength 
whole show. Intelligence, brain power, te 
things count too. That’s the mistake you peopl! 
You’re making it right now. But you'll probal 
better before you’re through with this trip.” — 
“What d’yuh mean, learn better? Are you fi 
learn me anything?” His jaw shot out. 
“No. But I guess that wallop of yours won't 
good against hunger and thirst—things like that.) 
you never noticed that when it comes to 
isn’t the fellow with the beef, but the one 
that usually wins out. Question of nerve, 
member once, during the war, some of our chap 
in a shell hole between the lines. Three of 
men like you’’—there was a trace of irony in 
“the fourth was a lieutenant—little fellow, 
dred and thirty pounds, but game as they n 
all through. They were there five days, no 
dead men lying around, rats, flock of sh E 
the time. Two of them died. The third we 
lieutenant brought him in. He was the onl 
through. Finer clay, I guess, although y 
have called him a sis. He told me he praye 
The big man scowled. Against the rising 
bulked black, like a figure cut in basalt. 
“Prayed!’’ he snarled viciously. ‘‘ There 
All that religious stuff is just bunk to kid 
into thinkin’ he’s goin’ to get a square deal in 
he don’t get one on earth. They’ve done aw 
and heaven and all that junk in Russia.” 
“So I hear. Well, I shouldn’t care for th 
earth they’ve set up in its place.” 
He gazed in silence at the eastern sky, 0 1 
streamers of rose. Red regarded him ominous! 


bf thought 
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u think you’re better 
he growled. ‘Finer i 


etter. Why should I? 
$a poor man, a school- 
id so was his father before 
gentlemen, if you know 
s. I worked my way 
ge, doing repair work 
I don’t claim to be 
j than you are. But I’m 
ecause I’ve got more back 
ngs I believe in—that you 
Jecent name, an education, 
| honor—God. You don’t 
anything. That’s your 
>,|Cou’ve got no standards, 
live up to.’’ He rose and 
2 tin of biscuits. “Well, 
ju say to a little breakfast? 
e—or do you want your 
je right now?” 
yes narrowed. He smiled 
| 
‘ep mine in the can,” he 
ake pockets is wet.” 
: I 
nt, like a speck of dust inan Cy 
ocean of blue, bobbed 
; over the lazy ground 
fe intolerable heat of the 
yjin beat like hammers of 
H its slatted surface, raising 
ir in innumerable welts and 
;|A white coating of salt 
d/ie tops of the metal cylinders which supported 
e} was no sound except the steady slap-slap of the 
mas they rose and fell in the quiet sea. 
yit might have been called the bow of the little 
virtue of the broken oar which was wedged up- 
cen two of the deck slats, sat John Grant. His 
e) were bare and burned by the sun to the color of 
@ 
7 son of their bareness was evident; the shirt he 
1 now hung from the oar in the form of a small 
il sail, its ripped sleeves tied to the outer slats on 
si of the mast. He sat cross-legged, poring over 
e\ap he had traced on the painted surface of the 
side him lay a pocket compass. A faint breeze 
e tiny sail intermittently. It appeared from 
vhich Grant tossed overboard from time to time 
¢ ttle craft was making a definite although barely 
e headway. 


“I’m Through Takin’ Orders From 


Red lay across the stern 
of the raft, his face covered 
by one brown and hairy 
arm. Inspite of the emaci- 
ation caused by six days of 
semistarvation, his huge 
frame seemed full of 
strength, of vigor. He lay 
still, breathing slowly, reg- 
ularly; but he was not 
asleep. From time to time 
he ran his tongue over his 
cracked lips, while his 
bloodshot eyes sought the 
water bottle beneath its 
covering of moist 
seaweed amidships. 

Slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, he began 
to move toward it, 
concealing his for- 
ward motion by an 
elaborate pretense of 
tossing about in his 
sleep. At last, with 
a snarl of satisfac- 
tion, he tore the bot- 
tle from its lashings. 
Grant wheeled about, 
seized his arm. 

“Drop it!” he said 
sternly. 

“The hell I will!” 
Holding the bottle 
aloft in his left hand, 
Red grasped his com- 
panion’s throat with his right. His huge hand closed 
relentlessly about the other’s windpipe, choking him to 
sudden helplessness. “You rat! I guess I can drink if 
you can!” He flung his opponent heavily against the 
foot of the mast, causing it to topple forward at a crazy 
angle. “I’m through takin’ orders from you! Get gay 
with me and I'll throw you overboard!” 

He began to remove the cork from the bottle. Grant re- 
covered his breath chokingly, spat out some drops of blood. 

“That water’s mine,” he said. 

“Yours? How d’yuh get that way?’ Red jeered. 

““You’ve had ten drinks so far.”” He pointed to the score. 
“‘T’ve only had six. There’s not more than four left in the 
bottle. I’ve saved them up. They belong to me.” 

Again Red jeered. 

“Saved ’em? Ain’t you never heard that us reds don’t 
believe in savings and ownin’ things and such junk? 
Everything’s got to be divided up equal, see? —fifty-fifty.”’ 


The Devil Doctor 
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He struggled with the cork, which defied his efforts to 
remove it. 

“ All right,” Grant said quietly. ‘Take the water if you 
want to. It’s mine, as you know, but I don’t expect honor 
from a red. All your talk about: communism, about shar- 
ing things equally, is bunk. I know that. But if you do 
take it you'll be giving up the only chance you’ve got of 
getting out of this mess alive.”’ 

Red ceased for a moment his efforts to extract the 
tightly driven cork. 

“Say, where d’yuh get that stuff?’’ he snarled. ‘You 
been handin’ out that same line of talk ever since we 
started. What good’s it done?’’ He swept the brassy 
horizon with savage eyes. “I’d as soon croak as go on 
like this.” 

Grant eyed him with a look of contempt. 

“You’re hardly worth saving,” he said. “A cheap bully 
and a coward, like all your breed, ready to turn against any 
man who has a little more money or education or brains 
than you have just because you can’t drag him down to 
your own dirty level. But before you drink that water of 
mine I’m going to tell you something.” 

“ Aw, cut it out! I got to have a drink. Where’s your 
knife?” 

“You'd better wait till I’m through. It may save your 
life. I suppose that Russian brother of yours who put us 
here never told you why his own country has gone to the 
devil, did he? Well, I’ll tell you now. Fools like you killed 
off all the men with brains—the men who knew how to run 
things—because you thought you could run them your- 
selves. And then you found you couldn’t. Railroads, 
factories, hospitals, waterworks—everything gone to pieces. 
Millions starving. Then you come bellyaching around and 
ask somebody to help you out. Well, that’s just what 
you're going to be asking me in a little while.”’ 

“Me? Say, you're gettin’ dippy!” 

“Not a bit of it. Look back over the past week. I 
rationed the food and water, didn’t I? If I hadn’t you’d 
have gobbled it all up the first two days. I fished up that 
broken oar while you were asleep—made a sail. I worked 
out that map, figured out some idea which way we wanted 
to go, kept the sail up when the wind was that way, took 
it down when it wasn’t. You didn’t know why I kept 
throwing those chips overboard, but I was trying to get 
a rough estimate of our speed, to see how far we’d come. 
I knew about where we were when we started. I think I 
know about where we are now—can make a pretty good 
guess, at least. There’s a chance—one in a hundred—that 
wemay strike land in the next two or three days, but we’ll 
need that water to make it. I’ve had four drinks less than 
you have, but I’m willing to divide what’s left with you. 
I intended to, anyway, not being ared. Well, comrade’’— 
his irony, keen as a whip, made no impression on Red’s 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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ihe Virgins—By Joseph 


D. 


industrial rebels gathered 

incongruously about the 
Totem Pole in Pioneer Square 
that kept my interest, but the 
beauty of the city. I couldn’t 
see how, in setting and extent, 
any improvement was possible; 
and I listened with a disturbed 
mind to the assertions there— 
the voice of local pride—that 
it was destined to become, in 
mere size, a great city. I most 
sincerely hoped not! It was 
splendid now, and expansion, 
the dreary vitrified perspectives 
of an international metropolis, 
would force Seattle away from 
the beauty of its water. At 
present it was a city of pin- 
nacles rising from Puget Sound, 
from the Sound and the lakes, 
Washington and Union. The 
streets slid steeply down to the 
bays and inlets, the shining tide 
swept in between promontories, 
the dusk drooped down upon 
the water and the day went 
out to sea. 

It was a place of surprises, 
there were no monotonous 
reaches of brick and builded 
stone, a way would end ab- 
ruptly, the paving stop as 
though it had been sheared 
with a knife, and the intricate 
pattern of the Sound begin be- 
low—the wharves and shipping, 
the gray melancholy hulls never 
rigged for war, the distant capes 
‘and trees and lawns. There 
were drives, apparently, in the 
heart of the city, leafy and cool 
and rustic, as quiet as country 
lanes, clear hurrying streams, 
damp mossy rocks and fern. 


[: SEATTLE it wasn’t the 


Early Days 


EATTLE hadn’t, like Port- 

land, such a noble and his- 
toric highway as that above the 
Columbia River—a faultless 
road like a ribbon laid in a 
sparkling mist of waterfalls— 
but it needed no added charms; 
its beauty was complete, indi- 
vidual; it had managed to pre- 
serve a quality of the fineness 
of the forests from which it had 
been made. Portland had been 
wrought in gold, but Seattle 
was sawn from great logs of 
Douglas fir. It began with the 
location of an American claim 
on the southeast shore of El- 
liott Bay in 1850; in 1851 five 
river settlers appeared on the 
Duwamish; and in September 
the first of a party of twenty- 
four, the Dennys, arrived, and 
a cabin was built on the bay. 
It was called New York; then, 
in an Indian form, New York 
By and By; and at last after a 


local chief, Seattle. The following year there was a fish 
factory and Henry Yesler built the first steam sawmill on 


Puget Sound. 


Nicholas Delin, a Swede on Commencement Bay, with 
Michael Simmons and Smith Hayes, put up a sawmill—it 
had a daily capacity of three thousand feet—which grew 
eventually into Tacoma; and the brig Leonesa carried a of lumbering. I had, of course, heard the threatening 
cargo of piling to San Francisco. That marked the begin- 
ning of lumbering in Washington; in hardly more than 
four years there were sixteen mills on the Sound, making 
eighty-five thousand board feet a day; and in 1907 there sophical. I had no conception—living in a state from 
were five hundred and thirty-five sawmills, with an annual 
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production of five billion and more feet of lumber, and what they were. 
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four hundred and seventeen shingle mills manufacturing 
over nine billion three hundred million shingles. 

This represented a gigantic industry; it would need, for 
its reasonable continuation, inexhaustible forests of trees, 
and, remembering the headlong temper of American de- 
velopments, I began to be interested in the whole process 


echoes, the warning, of an almost immediate depletion of 
the timber in the United States; and, though I didn’t in 
the least doubt this, my attitude toward it was philo- 


which the forests had been long cut—of what trees meant, 
T knew something about the redwood; 
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Learning, Finally, How Magnificent Virgin Forests Could be, I Began to te Conscious of a Hatred for 
All the Destruction of All Logging Operations 


rgesheimer 


me were the trees: the Douglas fir had be 
an early Scotch botanist traveling for th 
Society of London, and among his letters 
the primitive forest, written, he explained, b: 
a Columbian candle—a splinter of rosin wooe 
sumed. The Douglas fir was immensely tall 2 
with bright green drooping needles and pend 
Scattered through it was the humble hemlock s 
the canoe cedars, deep in gray lichen, were dis 
and there was cypress near the coast, and ye 
the Cascade Range, beyond the fogs of the P 
were, principally, pines in open order; pines, 
grew high up on the ranges, with the fragrant 


one trunk; but I didn 
that there were two y 
of sequoia; and I ha 


the berths for the nigh 
beside a serious-looking 
black clothes and a wa 
who was, it developed, 
berman of the state ofj 
ington. Later—after) 
reached the Northwest\ 
alized that he had belo, 
a vanishing school of } 
thought; but, at his sl} 
after a preliminary exch} 
small facts had brought} 
preoccupation in life, | 
startled when, squarely} 
me, he demanded what 
business it was of mine, i? 
sylvania, how he co 
his logging affairs in W 
ton! At once he uncoye 
abysmal ignorance of | 
ing; I was ignorant enc 
seemed to think, to bea \ 
ment agent, in short, afe 
then, more mildly, he ¢ 
his card with an invite 
see him while I was in hs 


Douglas Firs 


DIDN'T do this, the 
other lumbermen mon) 


onistic demand—what it 
business it was of mine, \ 
rest of it—opened a vil 
difficult questioning. 
Douglas fir of Wast 
learning, finally, 
cent virgin forests 


of all logging ops 
that, I soon reali 
sentimental, it wa 
than a new phase 

and, facing ane 
tion of incredible be 
but not waste—I 
the economic, 

problem opened for 
ruptly. I didn’t at 
month or less, com 
plete understanding 
ing. I met many § 
men who, after a1 

study, were mo 
than not; but 
turesof conyerti 
instance, unde 
it seemed to mean 
attention might 
This, certai 
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e arbor vite and madrofias with yellow bark and 
e eases of pale green wax, birch, alder and wild 
g beaver meadows, cottonwoods on the streams. 
e oaks in the archipelagoes and rare live oak in 
ous, white oak and cherry and ash and laurel. 
‘maples stood where the damp levels bore thick 
d fern; in the underwood rubus grew, and hazel 
)dendron, blue comassia and roses and honey- 
| white spirzea; there were bushes of gooseberries 

x its, and the glossy leaves, the glowing pink petals, 
rries. 


er, the economic and industrial, side of what was 
famous as the lumber controversy, I followed in 
gs, before the Committee on Agriculture, of the 
ji more exactly known as H. R. 15327. This, I 
was offered in substitution, in opposition, really, 
stic measures proposed by Senator Capper. The 
ovided for a Federal direction of the methods of 
d conservation in private enterprises, and was, 
ir interests asserted, unconstitutional; but the 
3; merely suggested a codperation between the 
‘-overnment, the states involved, and private 
| It was, naturally, the private interest upon 
ist attention was turned, since it owned over 
| of the forests in the United States; and the 
2 of Mr. Snell’s resolution, to a limited degree, 


¢Jnited States Forest Service, all the state forest 

its, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
3 American Paper and Pulp Association, the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, As- 
Le Wood-Using Industries, the American For- 
sciation and American Newspaper Publishers. 


| Hearings on the Snell Bill 


‘nnection between the United States Forest 
i, and the Snell Bill, when Colonel Greeley, Chief 
Tiioduced his predecessor in office, Colonel 
jseame entertainingly clouded. Mr. Tincher, for 
yiittee sitting, asked, reasonably enough, the 
a which Colonel Graves was present; and, dis- 
j7ith the reply that the colonel was there as a 
id former chief of the national service, inquired 
joresent occupation. He was, it now appeared, a 
i forester; but when Mr. Tincher asked for 
was working, it was suggested that he make his 
1’ Colonel Graves himself. 

y beginning, I thought, the sitting had an air of 
i almost of the casual; the chairman asked 
how much time he would require, and, when he 
lt two hours were requested, became doubtful. 


Did Mr. Snell prefer to be heard today? Since men had 
come from the West, he replied, from Minneapolis, for this 
express meeting, there was a strong prejudice in favor of the 
immediate present; these men, in addition, were all busi- 
ness men. 

Mr. Tincher, for the committee, then brought out the 
depressing fact that there could be no opportunity for gen- 
eral legislation during that session of Congress; and Mr. 
McLaughlin of Michigan at once proposed that the gentle- 
men from outside, inconvenienced by having to remain, 
be given the first opportunity when they took this matter 
up again at some other—and more suitable—time. 

Mr. Snell appreciated that the hearing was wrongly 
placed, but was firm in his desire to speak; at which Gif- 
ford Pinchot, in support of every conceivable measure for 
the idealization of lumbering, wanted very much to be 
heard for ten minutes; but a Mr. Williams, not present in 
opposition to the Snell Bill, made it urgently clear that he 
would have to get back to Philadelphia by six o’clock. 
After these preliminary movements were disposed of the 
hearing progressed with ‘the presentation of Col. William 
B. Greeley, Chief of the United States Forest Service. 

Congress, it was his opinion, could not legislate an 
economic process like the growing of timber into being. 
But, he added, Congress could, by initiating a farsighted 
program of Federal codperation, directly with the states 
and through the states with the woodland owners, accom- 
plish the results sought to a large degree. Bringing, in the 
term woodland owners, a tenderly sylvan air into the shrill 
business of lumber sawyers, he was hopefully moderate. 
Section One of the bill under consideration provided that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should determine and make 
known the essential things to be done in each forest 
region to keep a continuous production of timber, and 
under Section Two preliminary investigations for this end 
were to be conducted by the Federal Government. Here 
the Department of Agriculture was to invite codperation 
from the states, for which Section Four carried an annual 
appropriation of two million dollars, with the proviso that 
not less than a million of these dollars should be expended 
for the prevention of forést fires. 

It cost, the colonel proceeded, about two and a half 
cents an acre to protect forests from fire; aforest-protection 
budget, excluding the Federal holdings, would reach eight 
million, one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year. In the Northwest alone lumber to the value of forty 
million dollars yearly was destroyed by fire. Against such 
requirement there were state and county appropriations 
of one million and sixty thousand dollars, private expendi- 
tures of seven hundred thousand dollars, and the Govern- 
ment subscribed a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. As rapidly as the fire hazard was brought under 


control additional measures necessary to actually growing 
trees upon the land —— 

There he was interrupted by the alert Mr. Tincher, who 
demanded if the colonel meant on privately owned lands. 
The colonel did. But he was careful to explain to the 
gentlemen present that any incidental compulsion would 
be by the incidental state and not that of the Federal 
Government. And here, after a reference to his illustrious 
predecessor, Mr. Pinchot, he proposed to refer very 
briefly to the alternate measure then before the Senate. 
This, the Capper Bill, Mr. Pinchot was known to support; 
but Colonel Greeley, citing a great preponderance of legal 
opinion, then asserted that such an attempted Federal 
regulation of private property and industry would be in 
violation of the Constitution; the American people, he 
suggested, would not accept it. 


How They Feel in Kansas 


LL that was needed for a perpetuation of forests, it was 
his opinion, was protection from fire and a more equable 
taxation. There, at least, he was clear: Forests now came 
under a general property tax, levied each year, and their 
irregular compounding was invariably given as the reason 
for the rapidest possible cutting, the huge waste, of tim- 
ber. In place of this a tax had been proposed on the land 
where trees grew, and the further taxing of the lumber 
when it was cut. The colonel didn’t specify this; but, 
ordered by the states, it was commended by all the sturdy 
wood worked into his support. 

Never once, even in the literal and unadorned report of a 
governmental pamphlet, did these proceedings become 
wearisome. The statement of Mr. Gaskill, State Forester 
of New Jersey, explanatory of the lumber problem through- 
out the land, was specially successful in that it brought 
Mr. Tincher notably and metaphorically upon his feet. 
Since a gentleman from New Jersey had spoken for the 
Kansas forest he, Mr. Tincher, didn’t believe that he 
would ask any questions, because he had lived there for 
only thirty or forty years, and he would trust New Jersey 
to represent him. 

The satirical element, ever so fragile, in this he ended 
with the ringing proclamation that, where Kansas was con- 
cerned, the feeling out there was that anyone who cut down 
a tree should be shot instead of being merely required, in 
the reported Japanese fashion, to plant two trees in its 
place. 


Speaking for the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association, the invaluable title resting like chaplets of 
leaves on the brows of the more susceptible lumbermen 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Taxation in England 
F SCOTLAND, thanks to Adam Smith, can claim that 


it invented the science of political economy, England - 


has a more disagreeable reputation as originator of most 
modern forms of taxation. The income tax was started as 
a war tax by William Pitt, and revived as a peace tax by 
Sir Robert Peel some eighty years ago. Small incomes 
were exempted from the first. In the course of time further 
abatements were developed for incomes up to three thou- 
sand dollars. Then discrimination was introduced to 
favor earned incomes at the expense of unearned. At last, 
in 1910, when Mr. Lloyd George was a Radical Socialist, 
the supertax was introduced. That budget was called 
The People’s Budget, and since then the principle of 
graduation has been carried so far on both sides of the 
Atlantic that millionaires pay an income tax of ten shillings 
in the pound and fifty cents in the dollar. 

The taxation of capital in Britain is keeping pace with 
the taxation of income. Small duties have always been 
levied on estates passing at death and on legacies. Twenty- 
eight years ago Sir William Harcourt, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in order to provide for a large increase 
of the navy without adding to the income tax—though it 
was then only about three per cent on the largest incomes— 
introduced death duties; and these have been so grad- 
uated and stiffened since the war that the old landed 
estates of the English nobility and gentry are dissolving 
like snow in summer. English country houses are already 
a drug in the market. Many a fine mansion built in the 
good old days of public economy and low taxes has been 
shut up because,it is unsalable and its owner cannot afford 
to run a-large establishment. Such is the condition to 
which a great war, an enormous debt, huge expenditure on 
pensions, excessive armaments and a superfluous bu- 
reaucracy have reduced the oncé wealthy squires and 
aristocracy of England. The middle classes are likewise 
severely pinched by an income tax averaging from a 
quarter to a third of their gross income, and by local 
rates that are often almost equal to the rent. Meanwhile 
most of the luxuries of the poor are taxed three or four 
times as much as before the war. 

On the top of all this comes the British Labor Party with 
a program of large additional expenditure to provide work 
and maintenance for the unemployed, a national scheme 
of housing, more money for old-age pensions and higher 
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salaries for teachers and state employes. For these pur- 
poses, and for the exemption of workingmen from all 
taxes (!) the Labor Party on the eve of the general election 
proposed to raise the income tax—with a steeper gradua- 
tion—on all incomes exceeding twenty-two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Following the theories of Henry George, it 
proposed a plan for the taxation of land values, and wound 
up its panacea of new taxes with the following, which we 
quote verbatim from the official Labor Manifesto issued 
on October twenty-fifth: ‘‘Labor recognizes the urgent 
need of lifting from the trade and industry of the country 
the dead-weight burden of the National Debt. It there- 
fore proposes the creation of a war debt redemption fund 
by aspecial graduated levy on fortunes exceeding £5000’ — 
that is, about twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 

What a vista of financial confusion and liquidation! 
At the time when these words were written more than 
one million three hundred thousand workers in Great 
Britain were wholly unemployed, and thousands of fac- 
tories were working at little or no profit. It is understood 
that the Labor Party’s plan would graduate the levy up 
to forty per cent on the largest properties. All businesses 
would have to be valued and the levy would be based on 
the valuation. But as soon as the bill was carried many 
concerns would close in order to reduce or avoid the 
assessment. In all probability hundreds of thousands of 
workmen would immediately be thrown out of employ- 
ment and a financial panic might be expected to follow. 


Divided Loyalty 


HERE is no subject upon which buginess men are 

more generally agreed than the necessity of loyalty 
in a working force. Unless there is a spirit of good will, 
codperation and loyalty in an institution, unless there is 
esprit de corps, permanent success is almost impossible. 
In the same way individuals are rarely successful unless 
they show loyalty toward their employers. 

Whatever of good labor unions have accomplished, it 
cannot be denied that their very existence predicates 
a most imperfect and inharmonious industrial perform- 
ance. For the labor union is essentially a fighting, militant 
organization. It is natural for employers to deal directly 
with employes—a practice which unions oppose in so many 
respects—for they are engaged in a common enterprise, and 
people so engaged should work together. The union comes 
in from the outside and breaks up the natural interest and 
devotion of the worker. 

Employers are seeking more and more to build up a 
spirit of codperation and loyalty on the part of workers. 
Thus when a great national strike like that of the railroad 
shopmen last summer carried out many men whom the 
employers had considered loyal to them it was a bitter 
disappointment to the boss. He may have been as demo- 
cratic as he knew how, but when he found the pull of the big 
union chiefs stronger than his own influence his view of life 
was clouded for a while. 

Now it will not do to be dogmatic about this question 
of divided loyalty. Perhaps the existence of such bitter 


line-ups, of opposing. and militant camps, is historically . 


and fundamentally traceable to the failure of the em- 
ployer in the past to seek codperation. Perhaps he gave 
nothing but what the union forced from him. Perhaps the 
unions have become strong only because the worker had 
to fight for every cent and every right that he now en- 
joys. It would be well to know under just what circum- 
stances these organizations came into being before they 
are condemned without a hearing. 

But America’s industrial opportunity lies in bringing 
about a greater degree of unity than is represented by 
such strikes as those of the railroad shopmen and the coal 
miners. Many organizations outlive their usefulness. The 
railroad manager of early days needed possibly to be auto- 
cratic. The union, no doubt, needed in the same way to 
follow fighting, militant lines. But times have changed. 
Institutions whose needs have passed are often an actual 
menace. It is foolish and dangerous to fight if the need 
has passed and dispositions have become more peaceful. 

It is Utopian, of course, to maintain that employers’ 
and employes’ interests are identical throughout. But 


there are large areas in which they can be mad 
are areas in which conflict is absolutely ur 
Many classes of corporations, large and small] ¢ 
cultivating the possible areas of good will and unj 
terest with gratifying success. Those who follow jy 
the many efforts to cultivate good will and loyalty 
despairing. 


An Emphatic Participant 


GREAT deal of loose talking is heard Pod 
America’s brutal nonparticipation in Europ 
fairs. A few people have talked this twaddle for g 
months that a lot of people are beginning to think 
is true. As a matter of fact there has never been a 
in history when America was so mixed up in By 
affairs, with the single exception of the period w 
American Expeditionary Forces were visiting in 
parts. American bankers have loaned billions of 
to Europe; American relief organizations have di: 
American food and American clothes in every ( 
that needed such things; American tourists are con 
leaving more than they can afford in countries th: 
American tourists as well as in countries that don 
them; delegations of bankers and professors and 
dates for this, that and the other thing are making 
ous trips of investigation to Europe for the ogi 
purpose of studying conditions, but more often | 
purpose of getting cheap travel and free adyertisi 
Congressional observers are constantly disagreei)| 
observing the same European phenomena, Ajj 
newspapers use columns of European news every m| 
and the most active American editorial writers 
pertinent daily suggestions to all the great powers. | 
day and in every way we are growing wiser and wis! 
cerning Europe. America is not participating | 
existing League of Nations because the existing Le’ 
Nations is and always has been impotent to do thé 
that it thought it could do. America is not back: 
European nation against other European nation! 
the prevailing European custom, because such a fp) 
ing is contrary to her judgment. America is not cé! 
the debts that Europe owes her, but on the other hi 
is not pressing for payment. Outside of these few! 
America is participating in European affairs with {i 
dous enthusiasm. Those who say that she isn’t sho | 
a cooling drink and stop trying to make America a} 
of something that doesn’t exist. 


When Everyone Loses 


HE effects of a strike can never be confined to ( 
ticular industry concerned. When the unions 

out in the two primary industries last spring, coal! 
and transportation, it was quite clear that every f 
business would be affected and every class of citizel 
have to shoulder some share of the loss. | 
The final stage of the strike disruption came Ww! 
farmer was unable to get sufficient cars to ‘mar? 
crops. It is particularly unfortunate that a shard) 
strike losses should thus be handed on to the farm) 
was just getting into a position to recoup himself! 
for the setbacks suffered in 1920 and 1921. Crops! 
ally were good this year. The wheat yield wal 
and only the late drought through the Middle Wé 
vented a bumper corn crop. Prices had risen some, 
farmer could get his goods to the market he stoo 
chance to do a little better than break even on th 
Hither strike would have been sufficient to cur 
supply of cars for the handling of crops, and the 
blow that labor struck made a serious fall shortag 
the certainties. Normally coal constitutes 40 P) 
of the freight hauled. With practically nothing 
from the mines during the summer, the rail aC 
the problem of catching up on coal distribut 
time of year when the crop peak load is reac 
Now, that the farmer is beginning to pay 
the form of a smaller return on his year’s 
of the labor imbroglio is being impartially 
Everyone loses—the striker, the strikee, and 
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|}Personal Recollections of Our Presidents=By H. Hl. Kohlsaat 


XXXVI 

: ED at the Victoria Hotel, London, Sep- 
1,1915. Mystraw hat was a disreputable- 
piece of headgear. As I started out toa 
he family of H. Gordon Selfridge I asked 
ter, covered with gold buttons and braid, 

t my hat would attract the attention of 
freplied very seriously, “I don’t think so, 
be ’ard to see your ’at from so ’igh up.” 
been much discussion in the newspapers 


-)qurn from dinner I retired about eleven 
was awakened by rapid-firing guns; 
‘window and saw two or three search- 
vied directly over my window on the top 
hotel. I could not see the Zeppelin 
jhe overhanging roof. It passed on un- 
ter the ship passed the hotel I rang for 
yirmaid to ask if any damage had been 
abs, but could get no answer to my ring. 
e-quarters of an hour later she knocked 
. When I asked why the bell was not 
e said, ‘‘I was in the basement, sir,’’ and 
'/e of a big fire to be seen from the front 
u toward St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
iiaing I asked the day chambermaid where 
‘In the Zepp came. She replied, ‘‘I was in 
he top of the ’ouse, sir. They pulled me 
le me walk down the cold stone steps in 
t to the basement.” 
‘‘hat is where the night maid told me she 
did no one warn me of the danger?” 


PHOTO. BY CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO, SERVICE 
Lloyd George at a Conference With King George 


> d, “Oh, sir, you are not under the Employers’ soldier took me by the arm and marched me down the quay 


‘ta 


I saw a night in jail before me. When we reached a small 


7s later, with the aid of an intelligent taxicab building I was shown into the presence of an official who 


«i friend, I drove over the district invaded by spoke English indifferently but well enough to impress me 


y friend estimated the 
4/over five million dollars, 
-/ndon newspaper said the 
S$ nominal and printed 
ragraph. The Associated 
2d over two thousand 


2 censor to be sent to the THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


tes. He cut it, as I re- 
| about sixty words. 

1's later I wanted to go to 
lent to the French Con- 
t a passport; an official 
y American passport and 
ame to my occupation, 
4 “newspaper publisher,” 
What department of the 


5) 99 


uy “Only very young re- 
_ themselves journalists 
but he insisted, so I let 


‘I boarded the ill-fated 
en we arrived at Dieppe 
tand nearly two hours on 

| Seaweed-covered steps 
and then pass before 

ench officials. When 
1 my American and 
Ss and saw me de- 
yvspaper publisher in 
n and a journalist in the 
fed amild panic. I do 
1 French, but when a 
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I had committed some crime. He pointed his ac- 
cusing finger at the discrepancy of occupation in the 
passports. I explained to him how it happened, but 
he was unconvinced, so I took a package of letters 
from my satchel that Myron T. Herrick had given 
me to friends of his in Paris. When he recognized 
Mr. Herrick’s name, clicking his heels together and 
saluting me he said, “Pardon, monsieur; pardon. A 
friend of Ambassador Herrick’s is always welcome 
to France”’; and turning to a military aide he in- 
structed him to see that I had a good seat on the 
Paris express. 

A few days later, with the kind assistance of our 
ambassador, William G. Sharp, General Joffre gave 
Colonel Cosby, our military attaché, and me a permit 
to go into the valley of the Marne for forty-eight 
hours. It was one week before the Champagne drive 
and all visitors to that sector had been barred. 

We left Paris in a motor early in the morning and 
got back about midnight. A week before they cel- 
ebrated the first anniversary of the Battle of the 
Marne by decorating the graves of the French with 
flowers and flags and those of the Germans with green 
boughs. The French graves and trenches were sur- 
rounded by a little white picket fence and the German 
by a fence painted black. 

Many of the crosses at the head of the graves were 
covered with the caps of the poilu. I remarked to 
Colonel Cosby it would not be long before tourists 
carried away the caps. I hope no American would 
be guilty of such desecration. 

When we left Senlis we passed men at work re- 
building the trenches and repairing the barbed-wire 
defenses getting ready for another attack on Paris. The 
road was lined with poplar trees, the tops shot off, leaving 
a bare trunk some ten or twelve feet high. At one of the 
crossroads we came to a weather-beaten crucifix that had 
escaped injury by shot and shell. In 
the crown of thorns on the Saviour’s 
head a bird had built her nest. We 
saw very few birds flying about. 
Colonel Cosby said the constant roar 


sentiee ; NEA ORROFECE . of cannon had driven them away. 


October 17, 1918, 


I do wish good folks like Victor ~~ 
Lawson would take the trouble to tead what I 
have said. I have expressly stated agein end 
again thet I was, and should be glad to see an 
international lezgue, but it must be as an 
addition to and not as a substitute for our 
own prepared strength. 
Lawson ought to use his great ability in pointing 


eut that at this moment we have a league in 


: howAt 
connection With the allies and that when we foiled 


to back up our allies by going to war with Turkey, 


we are doing everytking we can to establish a 


precedent which would render any leasue of the 


347 MADISON AVENUE 


We passed an old woman on the 
road with heavy bundles on her head 
and in both hands. I asked the 
chauffeur to back up and give her a 
lift. She took us to a group of farm - 
buildings about three miles away. 
The village consisted of some hun- 
dred and twenty-five inhabitants 
and a fourteenth-century church. 
The woman showed us a community 
compound, the buildings badly dam- 
aged by German shells. She said they 


exe Auth lost over f Ows a 
‘Noha mlettns tok oie cs aa i Gp Cre, over forty cows and a number 


of horses. Colonel Cosby asked her 
if she had men in the war. 

She said, “Yes, my husband and 
three sons; two of my boys were 
killed and one is in a French hospi- 
tal and my husband wounded and a 
prisoner in Germany.” 

Through Colonel Cosby I said, 


P ta_t’ tte € “Losing your husband and sons you 


ea4s aes y 
Faithfully yours, 


OAL 5 MEP 
eee ed 


have made great sacrifice for your 
country.” 
She drew herself up defiantly and 


\ 
fe, Ae ; 
i cH. if Kohl saat, fens at (woscep- said, “I wish I had four more to fight 


1440 First National Bunk Sldz., 
Chicago, Ill. 


for my beloved France.” 
As we turned toward Paris we called 
on Miss Mildred Aldrich, author of 


(Continued on Page 85) 


Ye Christmasse Puddyng 


N HIRAM WALKER’S humble Cot 
[ Was Mirthe and sweet Accord; 

A Christmasse Puddyng, piping hot, 
Was laid upon ye Board. 


Without, hys Arms across ye Sill, 
Hys Motives low and mean, 

Ye burlie Bandit, Burglar Bill, 
Surveyed ye happy Scene. 


“They're mine!” growled he—‘‘ hys Goods 
and Gold; 
For None shall me resist! 
This Hiram is of gentil Mold— 
A peaceful Pacifist.” 


Then in he burst and loud he curst 
And clamored, fierce and fell 

And likewise rude, “Ile have your Food 
And all your Goods as well!”’ 


Up spake ye gentil Hiram then: 
“T greet thee, Burglar Bil! 
We say agen ‘Good Will to Men,’ 
And thou shalt have thy Will. 


“Soe take this Puddying first of All, 
And welcome to that Same!”’ 
He flung ye flaming Cannon ball 
With true and deadlie Aim. 


It burst about ye Ruffian’s Head, 
It filled hys smarting Eyes, 
And forth ye blinded Bandit fled 
With wild, remorsefull Cries. 


And still in Hiram’s humble Cot 
When Merrie Christmasse comes, 
Appears a Puddyng, piping hot, 
Well stuffed with precious Plums. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Musical Notes 


USIC is divided into two classes: The 
~Vi kind everybody likes to hear and the 
kind it is fashionable to pretend you like. 

Anybody can like musical music, but it takes education 
to like the kind that isn’t musical. 

Bill Nye said he had been given to understand Wagner’s 
music was a great deal better than it sounded. 

Ram’s-horn music is pretty rotten, but the walls of 
Jericho fell for it. 

There is hardly any honest person in America who 
wouldn’t rather hear a good male quartet produce close 
harmony in The Old Oaken Bucket than hear Mary Garden 
sing Thais. 

If one could just listen to the male quartet old- 
oaken-bucketing and see Mary’s back at the same time, 
: nothing more would be 


desired. 
(er Hardly anything could 
a >| be finer than Juanita 
sounds to a drunk who is 
ce Me singing it. 
= Rachmaninoff is the 
hs Pg oan only pianist who can 
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Father’s idea of Santa Claus 


simultaneously wear a prison haircut and make a crowd 
listen willingly to piano solos. 

Little German bands formerly made the worst music, 
but modern jazz has them badly abraded. 

I know very little about music—almost little enough to 
be a New York critic. 

“De bottom ob de flouah barrel make mighty po’ 


music,’’ Uncle Eph says. —Strickland Gillilan. 


“The Science of Autosuggestion, by 
Emile Coué”’ 


F YOU'RE feeling glum and bitter, 
It is better not to mutter 

At your fate, for you'll feel fitter 
If you hark to what I utter: 

Follow Coué to the letter, 

Say “I feel I’m getting better, 

Every day in every way I’m 

Getting better, better, better.’’ 


If your heart should have a fut) 
And you find you're growing ip 

Do not cut out bread and butter 

For your diet does not matter 

Though you eat a hearty dinne) 
Yet you'll find that you'll grow jp 

If each day you keep repeating | 

“T am thinner, thinner, thinner 


All the ills that rownd you flitte 
Soon will scatter helter-skelte) 
And your eyes will brighter glit), 
While Old Gloom will duek fish 
For ill health’s a snare and fetti 
Pretty soon you'll feel much bet}, 
If you follow Old Doe Coué 
You'll feel better, better, better. 


—Newm I, 


He Who Gets Dan 


EWER dance-mad ladies ye 

encountered this open seasc } 
survivors of the great herds ¢\; 
more dangerous. Among gen\y 
dinner and supper parties tly 
about like raging lions, seeki; 
they may dance with, and ti 
seldom escapes. 

As generally happens, \n 
unsuspecting gentleman lead|o 
these otherwise mild and gene 
forth to browse upon snowyieé 
napery, set about by lofty cowve>h 
When the first note of music 's 
blown or otherwise maltreati | 
jazz orchestra in attendance, hi 
begins swaying like a serpenth 
by the piping of an Indian fii 
drums on the table. She emi: 
humming noise. Then she deje 
stalks her partner, fastens 101 
and—no matter what the jr 
quality of the food placed befoit] 
drags him out into the clearing) 
the tables. 

Perhaps those rarities, cocktls 
just been surreptitiously serv, 
guise of grapefruit when the iil 
orchestra blares forth. No matter; the predan 
tears and worries at the gentleman until sheia 
sliding upon the waxed floor. Has someone apjif 
his cocktail by the time he returns, eager and biit 
Someone has. | 

Once again all areseated. Hors d’ceuvres, pic# 
petizing, are offered. The gentleman consumes (¢ 
rendered ravenous. Soup and a second selectic|| 
orchestra are simultaneous. The lady glances ra 
at the gentleman. He reluctantly 
claims her as a partner. Rather s 
warm, he seats himself again. - 
Rather cold he finds the soup. 

(Continued on Page 114) 


SUPPOSING—That Augustus Thomas and Will Hays, the Theater and Movie Overlords, Assisted by Judge Landis, the Baseball Arbiter, Gave a Little Play bey 
(Very Proper, You Know), Teaching Us What’s What in the Proprieties 
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Equal to any appetite! 


Bring home your huskiest appetite. Greet it 
with a plateful of Campbell’s tempting beans. 
Feel your hunger disappear as you enjoy these i 


“meaty” beans and relish their tasty tomato sauce. 
You have always liked beans, but Campbell's 
give you a Satisfaction all their own. They’re 
slow-cooked; this means they are digestible. They’re 


Campbell’s; this means they are Quality Food. HH 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada | 


XI 


HANE EMMET went around to the 
S offices of the newspaper of which he g 

was staff artist, and there passed a oy 
trying hour in giving his description of the 
affair at the Melting Pot, 
again finding himself sub- 
jected to the mental strain 
of deciding under a sharp 
enfilading fire of questions 
how much to tell and what 
to hold in reserve. 

He left there in a bad 
state of nerves and with the 
urgent desire to see and 
talk with the one man from 
whom nothing need be held 
back. Shane wondered how 
men, especially family men, 
could possibly stand the 
strain of leading double 
lives. It seemed to him 
that nothing could be more 
trying than to be under the 
constant necessity of guard- 
ing one’s speech when in 
contact with one’s inti- 
mates, accounting for one’s 
time and occupations, the 
balancing and verifying of 
movements, almost of one’s 
inner thoughts. It did not 
seem to him that anything 
could be worth such effort. 
He reflected on the vast 
number of individuals who 
were doing that very thing 
more or less successfully all 
the time. 

He felt that he, at least, 
was not much of an intri- 
gant. Jedburgh had imme- 
diately discovered that he 
had been holding something 
back, Olivant had known 
it from the start, Cynthia 
seemed to feel it, and now 
Shane was uncomfortably 
conscious that the news- 
paper people with whom 
he had just talked and a 
man from the Central Office 
were likewise distrustful. 
In their case it did not so 
much matter because they 
had nothing of their own by 
which to check up his state- 
ments, and at any rate 
might have ascribed his re- 
serve to some nebular hy- 
pothesis that he desired to 
study out more analytically 
and of the proof of which 
he desired all the credit. 

But worst of all was his 
oppressing anxiety as to 
Sharon’s welfare. Curiously 
enough, he seemed to be the 
one on whom this fell most heavily. Jedburgh certainly had 
not shown it, nor Olivant. Shane decided they must both 
be saurian-hearted individuals. They seemed more inter- 
ested in fixing the responsibility of the act and its motive 
than in the fate of the girl herself. Now, as many times 
before, it struck Shane that human beings were singularly 
inadequate in their faculties of personal affinity. Almost 
any wild animal or bird or fish or insect would possess some 
sense that enabled it to find a missing member of its 
colony, some subtle instinct or a sort of radiotelepathy. 
But humans, who claimed for themselves the highest stage 
of animal and spiritual evolution, were lacking in it. Ifa 
wolf or seal or gull or pigeon were to become separated 
from its mate 

A pigeon. Shane’s reflections fetched up short at the 
thought of pigeons. He thought of that wearied carrier 
down there at the end of the New Jersey coast, and the 
croft to which it had fluttered. He considered the long 
low hangar where the work on the experimental balloon- 
plane for party trips was suspended because of lacking 
funds. Then the sinister baboon face of the man Lefty 
came crowding into the picture, the carrier’s message. 
Shane, bound north to his apartment in a taxi, was sud- 
denly conscious of that curious receptive impulse that 
often stirs the subconsciousness of the inventor, the—as 


“Right Away, Brother. 


Ga 


ILLU SoTeR A TED Bax 
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I am Watching Something Over by the House. 
and See What You Make of It?’’ 


he fondly imagines—creator, even the interpreter—a 
sense of receiving something from the void. 

He reached his apartment and called up Clamart’s 
house. Ling Foo answered. He did not know where his 
master was to be found. No word had been left by him as 
to his whereabouts. Shane hung up the receiver, angry 
and resentful. Clamart seemed to expect him to stand by 
for a call, possessing his soul in such peace as he might 
muster, while disregarding Shane’s possible immediate 
need of himself. Shane picked up the instrument again 
and called for Olivant at Jedburgh’s. He got him imme- 
diately, but Olivant said he had nothing to report. Jed- 
burgh had left the house before Olivant got back, leaving 
word for him to stick around. 

“T’ve got a sort of vague hunch, Olivant,’’ Shane said. 
“T’m going out of town and may not be back until tomor- 
row night or possibly the next day.’ 

“Wish you luck, old chap,” said Olivant. 
step.” 

Shane changed into a dark gray tweed driving suit, 
pocketed torch, pistol, sketchbook and money, then called 
up Clamart’s house again. ‘Tell the master I’m going 
down on the Jersey beach,’”’ Shane said. ‘‘I shall be gone 
overnight. Say that I count on him to look after Miss 
Cabot.” 


“Mind your 


KOERNER 


Little Lights Flickering. Will You Look 


Well, that was that. Clamart 
angry, but so was Shane. He 
see himself sitting there biting | 
getting nicotinized while waiting] 
pleasure. He we) 
Something geen} 
tugging at anj 
string. 


crest of his fath’ 
arms, and his mi 
a rampant stoai) 
or something, thi 
probably a stoi! 
the fauna of Ir 
not include sk 
besides, the po 
rampant skunk 
reversed. An 
skunk would —) 
An aggressiy, 
Shane’s mind 
against this ides 
at thought of t 
He unlocked th 
his desk and t| 
small globular ¥j 
sight of which { 
caused a panic ia 
ticated crowd, » 
throwing of it ati 
It was a police 
taining tear gas,; 
not long before > 
in the departny 
many bachelorst 
Shane was a b({c 
lector, his prea 
being for articl, 
or, against erini 
had a nice asst 
burglars’ tools \ 
ments, and gon’ 
he now proceed! 
away about hise 
flecting as he divo 
must be carefv't 
that danger to vi 
citizens are nca 
frequently exp 
ting arrested; tl? 
ning all the 
accepting a pro# 
me-up to buyin? 
ticket from er 


across the river)! 
and the menact 
ing the speed lng 
always likeapu' 
in the swirling cst 
car. 
There was eng 
ing evidence ¥ 
have got him lynched if taken up on suspicion 
of arecent crime. As he went around to the giag 
he kept his car his step was heavy, but he ha’ 
precautions not to clink. One can also be 
emitting such a sound. | i 
Shane reflected that as now equipped he wou P 
be liable to arrest on any of several charge|! 
might be enumerated speed-limit violation, c! 
cealed weapons, accessory after the fact of misl 
housebreaking—for he was determined to seth 
of that hangar down there—accessory an 
kidnaping because of his withholding certain 10 
about it, transportation of spirits without a 
he had filled his flask. This last offense was a™ 
because the liquor was illicit, to begin with. Al0s 
body’s is that now. . 
So here was the spectacle of a modern Oe 
errant, the avatar in virtuous intention of ae 
Arthur’s, setting forth upon a quest in a eoun} 
less at peace with itself and the rest of the Woy 
cavalier pricking his gallant way subject to )®* 
and incarceration on so many charges that then 
at their enumeration and the penalties 
them. Wherefore, commending himself to the 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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uble action with this eaiiser! 


t scours and polishes 
t sweetens and purifies 


re is one room in the house of which we 
a more scrupulous cleanliness than any 


x—the bathroom. It is always to do, over 
| over. 

Ve scrub the evidence of dirty little hands 
“he washbowla dozen timesa day. Weclean 
1 scour the tub after every bath. We take 
«ial measures to keep things not only bright 
«shiny but absolutely clean and sanitary. 


Jore than ordinary cleaning—this was the 
rer idea Swift & Company had when their 
«nists worked and tested in the Swift labo- 
tries to perfect a cleanser that would fill 
ii double use. And now Sunbrite is a real 
tribution to household cleanliness. 


Vith Sunbrite, there is double action. 
cits the grime and grease, and scours just as 
yordinary cleanser does. But it also has 
ea Bent, more far reaching in effect. ‘ C] 
1 Sunbrite, as it cleans and scours, also 

y tens and purifies. 2 Gleans Ns. Sc ours. 
This quality, which housewives have so lang fens. Purifies 
aited in a cleanser, is due toa mild but effec- 
ourifying element inits composition. With 
siznough abrasive also to scour thoroughly, 
rite is not coarse enough to mar by 
r\ching, nor can it hurt the hands, having 
ino harsh chemicals. 


Iyuble action—yet Sunbrite sells for less by 
rd than you often pay! The great produc- 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 


The bathroom must be more scrupulously 


facilities of Swift & Company make its clean thanany room inthe house. It must 
i ie 4 i not only look bright and shiny but it must 
W)rice possible. Further, each can carries a be absolutely clean and sanitary. Sunbrite 
' leaves every spot it touches thoroughly 


ni 2d Profit Sharing coupon. cleansed and purified 


Vith the same effort, the same motions you 
€ 9 clean and scour, now sweeten and purify 
éldition. Put Sunbrite, the double action 
"a\S€r, ON your grocery list, now. 

| Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Wash the knife with which you have cut an 
onion, with soap suds, then cut an orange or 
apple with it—and the onion flavor is still 
there! Cleanse and scour the knife with 
Sunbrite and it is not only brightened but 
the onion odor is gone 
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endeavor, Shane got aboard his car, rolled out of the garage, 
threaded the mazes of a city whirling itself in the sort of 
chronic maze that a self-respecting bee or ant or other 
disciplined insect citizen would be ashamed of, and in due 
time struck the Lincoln Highway and proceeded to reel 
in this turnpike under his unlawfully speeding wheels like 
the band of a tape measure when one presses on the 
button. 

“Hooray for action!’’ cheered Shane to his responsive 
ego. “Here we go south.” 


XII 


T WAS getting dark as Shane approached the vicinity 

of the lonely house back of the beach with the big 
hangar in a swale of the low, flatly undulating ground be- 
hind it. The night promised to be dark and still with a 
viscid murkiness off the sea. But Shane remembered 
having seen the moon in its third quarter blurring through 
a similar haze over the city when he had got out of the car 
in front of Jedburgh’s house in the small hours of the 
morning of that troubled day. 

At what he estimated to be about half a mile from the 
shanty on the beach he ran his car off the road into a 
thicket and secured it against easy theft by means of a 
tire chain and padlock. He had provided himself with 
some hard-boiled eggs and ham sandwiches, good fighting 
food, and some of this he now proceeded to devour, feeling 
like a prowling creature of the night and sandy spaces. 

A flock of curlew flew overhead, their plaintive “‘ coor-a- 
lee, coor-a-lee’’ indicating a direction down the beach, 
toward the shanty. Shane reflected that the ancients drew 
their auguries from the direction of bird flights, and that 
here might be an omen. He struck across between the 
dunes diagonally, and was pleased to discover from the 
bearing of the lighthouse that he had made a good reckon- 
ing. The tide was far out, so he followed the water’s edge. 

Presently the dark mass of the shanty became visible, 
and Shane was shot with recent poignant emotions. That 
day marked the closest sympathy ever existing between 
Cynthia and himself, the closest that might ever occur, 
Shane now believed. The tide of their mutual affairs, 
almost at its flood, had been driven rudely back by the 
stormy gust of circumstance. His words and actions in 
that crisis, instead of thrilling, had caused her to shrink 
away from him. Cynthia would never get over that with- 
drawal in the face of a harsh impulse, Shane thought. Then 
suddenly, with no apology or farewell to Cynthia, his mind 
turned to Sharon; unconscious, unintentional comparison. 

Ah, but here was an entirely different nature! Sharon, 
daughter of Jedburgh, could scarcely be expected to pos- 
sess Cynthia’s thoroughbred fineness, might not even be 
so mettlesome in a crucial instance, or lack the driving 
power of a will dominant over fear. But Sharon would 
not be dismayed by hardness in a man if it were just and 
needful. She would expect it to be there somewhere, like 
hair sprouting on his upper lip. She would possibly rejoice 
in it, as she had fearlessly rejoiced when Shane treated the 
princess en cavalier. 

Shane now wished that he had kept on treating her that 
way. This solitary scout of his was in no hope of Sharon’s 
immediate rescue, 
but on the off 
chance of finding 
some possible 
weapon to offset 
Sharon’s value as 
hostage; a_hin- 
drance or actually 
destructive factor 
to their prospect 
of early and con- 
siderable gain. 
Shane wanted to 
see that balloon, 
said to be in proc- 
ess of construction 
for taking tourist 
parties up and 
down the beach. 
He could not see 
any legitimate rea- 
son for guarding 
closely the con- 
struction of a big 
gas bag furnished 
with planes that 
was destined to be 
put on general ex- 
hibition and for 
public amusement 
as soon as money 
could be found for 
its completion. It 
might be finished 
even now, and 
making occasional 
night flights over 
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the sea, these nocturnal voyages ostensibly to protect its 
publicity until the time came. Years before, the brothers 
Wright had done that thing and guarded their secret so well 
that their flights were regarded by the world as mythical 
until they chose to demonstrate them publicly. 

Shane cautiously reconnoitered the cabin, then circling 
the big sand dune approached it from the inland side. The 
back door was closed but not locked. He pushed it open 
and flashed his light about. The interior looked just as he 
had seen it last. This was disheartening. He climbed to 
the top of the sand dune. No light was visible in the direc- 
tion of the house; in fact, he could not distinguish the 
house at all. This was better, because an honest house, if 
tenanted, ought to show light somewhere at that hour, 
about seven o’clock. It was supper time, and at that 
season there did not seem to be any particular place for 
people living there to go. And he had seen two men come 
out and drive away when watching the pigeon drop down 
there. Besides, somebody ought certainly to be guarding 
the airship. 

Shane set out to examine these premises, picking his 
way between the sand hummocks. He struck the road 
above the house, then decided to visit the hangar first. 
It was good enough going over sandy turf. Presently the 
big dark bulk loomed up ahead. Drawing close Shane dis- 
covered that it was constructed of something like stucco, 
probably laid on a loose meshwork of some sort, similar 
to the rocky mountains of a scenic railroad at a recreation 
beach. He could not determine what the roof was made 
of; probably tin. Its width being greater than its height, 
the hangar though flimsy was no doubt stable enough. 

There seemed to be no windows in the sides, and no 
door other than the small one cut in the big frontal ones. 
Shane let this door scrupulously alone. It might be 
rigged with an alarm. He thought that he could cut 
through the-wall itself, after giving it a guarded punch or 
two. So he passed around to the rear and set quietly to 
work. The fibrous mesh, with its coating of what might 
have been a mixture of clay, sand and cement, yielded 
reluctantly to Shane’s wire cutters. Still it took about an 
hour’s work to gash a square U in the wall, when a hard 
shove broke open a flap and gave him space to squeeze 
through. 

A faint peculiar smell pervaded the interior. It was 
nothing like the odor that he and Léontine had both re- 
marked—theacetone smell. Neither was it that of seeping 
Tum; nor was it identical with that of the ball of opium 
gum that Clamart had shown him, and it was not at all 
suggestive of the fumes of opium when being smoked. 
Shane knew that distinctive odor not only from travels in 
the Far East but from having caught it, to his considerable 
disgust, in certain exotic entertainments to which he had 
been invited in New York but the hospgtality of which he 
had declined. Such practices were to his healthy cleanli- 
ness more than vicious and immoral. 

But it struck him that there might be different kinds of 
opium, or that if the smell of it was actually there the 
person storing it would be clever enough to mask it with 
another sort of smell, some persistent claimant on the 
olfactory sense, like musk or butyric acid. He imagined 
himself in the place of one of them. He would expect the 
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hangar to arouse the interest of excise off 
would also expect them to examine the }; 
bamboo. Almost anybody would think of | 
sible containers of rum. But Shane reme 
there was also a great deal of stuff of small di 
lot, the upper extremities of the bamboo tre 
size of fishing poles. These would nat, 
examination since their interiors would } 
liquid. But they could be made to hold a 
quantity of opium if this were to be rolled int 
dropped into them. 

But the smell could scarcely come from oy 
in air-tight receptacles like bamboo stalks, §) 
it might be the balloon cover, and flashed his] 
There was no cover. There seemed to be not 
but a complicated mass of scaffolding of big } 
those used in the Orient for building pur 
pipes, rafts, outriggers for canoes, and the 
needs that the almost costless cane so admirg 
There was indeed a framework of sorts sup) 
this apparently superfluous scaffolding, but 
make nothing of it, nor tell ship from stocks 

His next discovery was that the skeleton ¢ 
itself was entirely of the same big-caliber | 
that it was a very strong one and easily ablet 
pressure of anything but a cyclone. Even th 
itself would have held together, Shane thoug! 
being tubular and very tough fibered, will 
mendous strain, as anglers know, and these h 
and stringers might have been safely used { 
bridge. It struck Shane that, all smuggling 
body had shown a lot of sense in bringing u 
load of this bamboo from the tropics, 
only cost was that of cutting and loadi 

As if to corroborate this compliment 
of the bamboo importer Shane next diseoy 
he had taken to be a partitioned room ms 
in the farther corner was not a walled and ce! 
ber but a shored up stack of solid cane, 
to build another such hangar—two of th 
was all of small diameter, fishing-rod size, 
or fifteen feet of the bamboo shoots, and thery 
of it about six feet high by ten in width thai; 
length of the building. One would have sa 
ends, too light to be of service in construction 
their price as a by-product for fishing rods | 
brooms or crab nets and the like. There wert 
for such stuff, split for the making of furt 
chair seats, portiéres, clothes poles, fences, chil 
almost anything. The joint separations cot 
knocked out with a long iron rod, thus to le’ 
any caliber desired. 

Shane selected one of these small bamb) 
about the middle of the heap. In doingsohe s 
the butts of all of these were not protectel: 
having been sawed off to leave this at thet 
larger and more serviceable pieces. He tooku 
and quickly cut the bamboo, which was no/ 
seasoned, across above the next big joint. #1 
noiselessly something suddenly spilled out ii 
not pellets, but a powder. The smell of thid 
him w 
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The severest test of a motor car’s de- 
pendability is its conduct in winter. 


Winter has revealed to Type 61 owners, 
as placid summer days never could, the 
reserve wells of dependability and 
power which stamp this car as the out- 


standing success in Cadillac history. 


Type 61 owners do not exaggerate 
when they say that in January, they 
experience the same ready perform- 
ance and unruffled satisfaction that 
they enjoyed under mild weather con- 
ditions in June. 


It is literally true that they command 
quick starting, swift acceleration, and 
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a free flow of vigorous power, in the 
one month as in the other. 


Advanced engineering hasincorporated 
in Type 61 refinements of design and 
construction which have, in reality, 
overcome winter's resistance to auto- 
motive transportation. 


So completely superior to winter hard- 


ships has the car proved itself that 


every Cadillac owner is convinced that 
neither temperature nor season affects 
his car’s dependability. 

It is unnecessary to look any furtherthan 
this security of service throughout the 
entire year to discover why America 
has conferred upon Type 61 the most 
successful year in all fine car history. 


Semon MOTOR, GARB COMPANY. DETROIT. MiLCALGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
later to give the hangar a more 
thorough overhauling. He lifted 
the flap and crawled through the 
hole he had cut, then passed cau- 
tiously around the building to 
approach the house from the rear. 
The back door gave on a wooden 
stoop, and Shane, discovering no 
sign of life at all about the prem- 
ises, walked openly up to this and leaning over the steps 
turned his torch on them for a moment to see if they 
_ showed signs of recent traffic. They did, and more than 
that, they showed some sharp fresh little scratches. 

The sight of these acted on Shane like the fresh scent of 
a deer on aranging hound. But he immediately discovered 
that they had been made coming down the steps, not going 
up them. They were too close in to the next riser to have 
been scored in mounting, but precisely where they might 
have been expected in descent. Also, the rim of the last 
step was splintered, as if a heel had caught on its edge. 
Shane hurried around to the front of the house, and there 
he found them again, this time spaced as if going up. The 
inference was obvious. Sharon had been taken into this 
house by the front entrance and later led out by the rear. 

If Shane had been a bloodhound he would have given 
tongue. Not having the special sense of such, he could not 
tell how fresh the trail might be. But the fact of Sharon’s 


having been taken out of the rear would indicate that she » 


had been led off in that direction. There did not seem to be 
much reason for walking her out the back way and around 
the house. And being thus conducted out across the soggy 
fields or vineyards on foot and in evening slippers, the 
immediate deduction was that she could not have been 
taken very far. 

Shane had now his choice of two methods for attempting 
to locate the girl, neither very promising. He might try to 
follow a trail of footprints with the aid of his electric 
torch; or range in the hope of striking on some place that 
might serve for the custody of a prisoner. He chose the 
latter, because it obviated the risk of flashing his light 
constantly in an exposed area. Returning to the rear of 
the hangar he started back across the field in a tacking 
fashion, like a bird dog, setter or pointer. It was sea 
meadow but not marshy, and the going good enough 
though soggy. 

He was about to turn from his second long diagonal 
when he stumbled on what felt like a path. Getting 
warm, thought Shane. To flash his light would be inviting 
failure or disaster, but by scuffling about and feeling the 
ground he managed to follow the narrow track far enough 
to get an idea of its direction, then hastened on regardless 
as to whether or not he was directly on it. It was about as 
dark as a night in the flat open country can get, but there 
was a zone of less intense opacity above the earth, and 
against this, a little to his left, Shane suddenly perceived 
what at first he thought to be a pole for carrying a wire 
but which a moment later showed itself as the mast of a 
boat and the green grass growing all around. 

This prodigy did not disturb Shane. He merely obeyed 
the first law of the wild, the same posted at dangerous 
railroad crossings—to stop, look and listen. The boat must 
be lying in a narrow salt creek with sheer banks and, the 
tide being far out, it would be sunk down out of sight and 
on the mud. It would be a light-draft motor cruiser, 
Shane thought, adapted to southern voyaging in shallow 
sounds, and Sharon was probably aboard it to sail with the 
full of the tide, about midnight, for Yucatan, perhaps, via 
Cuba. Not on this little tub, of course, but Don Quinto’s 
small steamer, somewhere out there in the muck: the 
steamer that had freighted up all that bamboo and its 
million-dollar contents. 

For several moments he crouched there in the dark, 
eyes and ears acute, nostrils distended—for scent appeared 
to play an important part in picking up the trail of these 
particular criminals—and every special sense keyed to its 
highest receptivity. His mind also was working in that 
same spontaneous or reflective way that the brain of a 
lower animal must work, not in consecutive logical ideas 
but by impressions received from the void with a sort of 
fourth-dimensional synchrony. Humans are often apt to 
phrase their thoughts as they would an oral argument, and 
that is what may be so often fatal. But with the lower 
animals thought must be quicker if they are to keep on 
living. A startled deer bounds from its bed by a simul- 
taneous contraction of the extensor muscles of its four legs, 
and it strikes the earth again with the completely formed 
concept of what the danger is and how best to avoid it. 

Shane now concentrated on what might be at and about 
the foot of the mast that stuck up out of the field in a 
fashion so out of place. He dropped on his hands and 
knees and crawled forward, finding the ground very wet. 
Then he struck some tracks of feet that he could tell by 
the feel, the impressions gouged out in a way leading him 
to believe that some big man had carried Sharon. 

Glancing behind as he crawled along, he discovered his 
background to be impenetrably dark from the tumbling 
sand dunes. To accentuate this there was a lightening of 
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the sky beyond, where the moon, 
well past its full, was trying to shine 
through the murk. Then he made 
another discovery. 

This was a man sitting on a box or keg or something of 
the sort, as one not knowing of the creek might have 
thought, out there in the middle of the field. Shane could 
distinguish only his head and shoulders, but from the slant 
of these was able to reconstruct his position. He desired 
urgently to take this picket unawares and silently, for 
there might be other guards below and the danger to 
Sharon very great if there should come a sudden close 
alarm. She might even be throttled and sunk in the slime. 

Shane, having ascertained the position of this watcher, 
began to circle on his hands and knees so as to approach 
him from behind. He had, as has been said, a sort of 
pocketed burglar’s field case, and he selected from this 
equipment a leathern blackjack shaped like an elongated 
gourd, of which the expanded end was compactly filled 
with small shot, a sort of ball-bearing noiseless death 
dealer guaranteed to make its pressure felt even through a 
woman’s heavy hair. He slipped his hand into its thong 
and crept silently on his way. 

The tide was flowing into the creek and its hushed 
sibilant noises, undertoned by the growl of the surf not so 
far distant, favored him. There are always these little 
hissings as the rising water flows into the holes of fiddler 
crabs and seeps through minute honeycombed passages, 
expelling the air within. Shane presently was able to 
perceive the darker fissure of the opposite mud bank. The 
crouching figure he could dimly see was like a mound of 
mud itself. Shane was not afraid of being actually heard, 
for his passage caused scarcely any sound at all. But what 
he did anticipate was some sort of instinctive warning. It 
did not seem possible for one creature, even a human, 
actually to stalk another within striking distance before 
the projected hostile intent should give its subtle warning. 

He was by this time sure of the correctness of his 
assumption that Sharon was down there in that boat from 
which the mast sprang, and closely guarded. This stalk of 
Shane’s held, therefore, none, of the quality of mercy. It 
was as devoid of sportsmanlike elements as dynamiting 
fish, a dirty job to do and one in which the slightest alarm 
might prove fatal to its object. Shane crept closer. When 
he was within twenty feet of his quarry the crouching 
figure stirred a little. Shane braced his toes for arush. He 
was able to perceive the turning of the man’s head as he 
stared across toward the dark bulky mass of the hangar. 
Then he seemed to shift his position a little, gave a sort 
of shudder—as though the chill of the night or the near 
presence of death had laid its slimy grip on the vital core 
of him. Shane edged forward again. 

There came at this moment the sound of a voice directly 
under him, as it seemed to Shane. It was Sharon’s voice, 
and said petulantly, “I want a drink of water.” 

The man at the top of the bank did not move, but from 
beneath there rose a sort of rustling about, followed by a 
clink and a faint gurgle. 

As if roused from his stasis by the sound of Sharon’s 
voice, the man squatting on the box thrust his head out 
and upward, like a tortoise, then rose sluggishly, stretched 
his arms and yawned. 

Shane flattened to earth, face downward. He knew of 
the betraying luminosity of a white visage in the dark 
where there are yet some low tones of diffused light to be 
gathered and reflected by certain textures. He wished that 
he had blackened his face, and decided now to rub some 
mud on it as soon as the opportunity offered. The distance 
between this picket and himself was about twenty paces, 
and if the man had good night eyes he might discover at 
any moment the dark splotch of Shane’s body sprawled 
there on the ground. 

Now that he knew Sharon to be there, Shane could risk 
less than ever the alarm of a pistol shot. Even a yell 
might be fatal to his hope of rescue, for the still night air 
had that sort of conductivity to sound that seems to 
amplify rather than to insulate it, and the house was 
within easy hail. It seemed to Shane that if the sentry 
were to listen acutely for an instant he could not fail to 
hear the beating heart not many feet away. 


Decemt 
GS. 
It was impossible 


so to stand, as if to} 
and there was the ¢ 
that at any mome; 
start pacing back , 
rouse himself to further alertnes| 
by this time sure that he had to\ 
man who had been the subject | 
in the cabaret and who a few }; 
had gashed his knuckles by a 
the dark, then whisked off Sharon. ]; 
might prove no easy matter to seize a! 
him, even by surprise, for Shane had nol| 
shoulders and heavy bony frame unde 
loosely fitting coat. And that deadly 
Leffy might be down aboard the boat, 
The watcher now stood as motionless _ 
had fallen asleep upon his feet. He see; 
petrified. Standing there almost within {3 
fatal rush and blow there was something | 
about such lacking perception of a closely cro} 
It falsified all theory of a sixth warning se 
himself the waiting was intolerable, esp 
moment he might find himself hopeles 
The attitude of the sentry suggested this 
ant, and he stood as if watching for som 
the house or hangar. 

Shane’s patience was not of the animal 
when stalking its prey to ignore the 
immobility. His pulse steadied, but h 
ing. The waiting grew unendurable, 
for a swift offensive when there came fror 
the sound of a slight splashing of the wate 
of Leffy in a whining snarl: “Come on, 

The other man turned sharply, then 
time is it?” 

“it s time to go, that’s what time it | 
you, ’n’ lend a hand.” 

The answer to this came in a tone so sofil 
and conciliatory that Shane could not 2 
curious ripple sent down his spine: 

“Right away, brother. I am watching sop 
by the house. Little lights flickering; yes 
lights. Will you look and see what you mak) 

The voice was low, its inflection a distinct] 
though of just what nationality Shane could it 
That did not matter. He seemed to know 
that the speaker’s object was to lure Leffy ) 
and for a sinister purpose. Shane would h 
even if he had not been looking himself to 
bulk of the house and seen no little lights. 
coaxing cadence to the voice, such as might 
by a false dragoman or procureur to entice h 
atrap. The silken accent of it to Shane was1 

“Aw, come on!”’ Leffy answered; and in (? 
ness Shane could hear his catarrhal “KP 
sniff. “‘You’re seein’ things.” 

“Then have a look yourself. There they, 
brother, like somebody carrying a light from 0 
with the shades drawn down. I don’t likei 
tell me if I am right. I think we had betterja 

“Wait, nothin’!’’ came Leffy’s grumblir y 
lowed by his palatal ‘‘K’n—k’n.”’ But hist 
been aroused, for there was a scuffling at the in 
closely watching the watcher, saw him stp 
something from under the bex on which a. 
been sitting, then straighten up again. Thea 
Leffy’s figure appeared and moved toward th 

“Where?” he snarled. “I don’t see no li 

“Don’t you, brother—over that way?” | 

He pointed, stepping back a little. She 
burning through the gloom saw the other ; 
suddenly, then down again. There was a thi 
not loud but of deadly significance. Leffy’s x 
curious aspect of being driven into the soggy! 
slowly, like an oar thrust into the ooze. 

The soft voice said, but now with a soo 
amusement: “There! Now do you see thos 
brother?’”’ - | 

Leffy, utterly collapsed, was practicallym 
Shane. The man who had thus treacherouy 
with him appeared to stifle a chuckle. Or} 


for he was facing that way. It oo have 
section of lead pipe. And as it left his ‘i 
seemed suddenly to freeze. Shane saw thal 
discovered. He gripped the sod with both? 
purchase with his toes and as the other spré 
launched himself to meet him. 
The actions of the two were in fact pré 
though their forces opposingly directed. N¢ 
impulse was identical: each to subdue the ott 
and silently as possible. Neither struck. ! 
stinct impelled them, that oldest one in the ¢ 
(Continued on Page 54) f 
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iority, better performance, 
greater beauty and durabil- 
ity. Fulfilling and surpassing 
the promise of two years ago 
that the good Maxwell would 
be made so good that leader- 
ship would come to it by spon- 
taneous public recognition. 


Note in particular the singular beauty of the Club Coupe; the unusual quarter side windows, which can be 
lowered and raised; the larger window at the rear, with curtain; the advanced type of windshield; the visor, wind- 
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knew that the acquisitive instinct was Nature’s 

greatest joke on mankind, but he believed he 
was alone in the practice of a superindifference to 
the baits of Fortune. 

Nothing could induce Cosgrove to want anything. He 
knew, if he desired a thing, whether it was a chocolate 
éclair or the Presidency, he was going to be disappointed 
when he got it. 

Love and appetite and money and the enjoyment of the 
arts—these things might come to Cosgrove if they cared 
to, but he did not go in search of them. The pursuit of 
dreams and power and rainbow ends was a nerve-wearing 
business. 

Of course, so that life upon the earth might continue, 
he appreciated the necessity for the simple fundamentals 
of existence. But Cosgrove refused to get excited about 
it. He liked peace even more than he hated a row. 

He was in the tea business in the vicinity of Hudson and 
Franklin streets, New York, and lived in West Eightieth 
Street, with a slightly older, unmarried sister who did not 
agree with his theories at all. To Winifred Cosgrove—she 
preferred to be called Winnie—young love was still a 
beautiful thing, and some day, though it might be a bit 
delayed, she was sure it would come to her. 

The tea business, which Cosgrove had inherited from 
his father, prospered in a sure and solid way, greatly be- 
cause he was blessed with a sales manager whose acquisi- 
tive instinct was at once ravenous and careful. Andrew 
Glen never bit off more than he could chew, but his masti- 


(C inew that admitted there were others who 


cation was perfect, and Winnie, who frequently visited her ° 


brother’s office, thought he had lovely teeth. 

Glen was not married. He had been thinking, however, 
that he had put a lot of time and energy into the job of 
building up Cosgrove & Co., and that it might be a good 
idea if Winnie and he fixed it so that the firm name could 
read Cosgrove & Glen. Of course this would mean chang- 
ing the letterheads and invoice forms and advertising cuts, 
and so on, and would entail a lot of extra expense, but 
maybe Winnie and he could save some of it on the honey- 
moon. 

Therefore, so that it might be at once romantic and 
economical, it was a lunch-hour wedding in June, secret 
and inexpensive. 

Cosgrove learned about it from his bookkeeper. 


Cosgrove’s bookkeeper was a lady. She lived in 
Washington Heights and came out of the Subway as if she 
were the only passenger. Slim and dark and blue of eye, 
she gave the casual observer distinctly to understand that 
an introduction was at all times necessary, and on Satur- 
day mornings Cosgrove & Co.’s salesmen approached her 
desk with deference and small voices. She was known as 
Miss Garth. If she had ever been called Marion the occa- 
sion had been entirely forgotten. 

Shortly after Cosgrove returned from lunch that 
Wednesday Miss Garth entered his office, and, going right 
up to his desk as she always did, announced simply, ‘‘ Miss 
Cosgrove asked me to say that she is being married to 
Mr. Glen this noon, and that he will probably be a little 
late in returning from lunch.”’ 

There was no smile on Miss Garth’s lips and Cosgrove 
did not know whether she was laughing at him or not. But 
he did know that the situation was intended to be funny— 
that it was one of his sister’s attempts to do things as they 
were sometimes done in the best magazines—and he tried 
to treat it accordingly. 

He opened a drawer in his desk, carefully se:ected a 
cigar, clipped the end off it with becoming deliberation 
and said generously, ‘‘That’ll be all right. If there is any- 
where you can reach Mr. Glen on the phone tell him he 
can have the afternoon off if he wants it.” 

Miss Garth nodded. Cosgrove thought she had a re- 
markable mouth. Her lips did not even twitch, and her 
eyes just bowed gravely as she turned to go out. Cosgrove 
lighted his cigar. As the door closed behind the slim, 
darkly clad figure he was sorry he had terminated the 
interview so abruptly. Presently, however, Miss Garth 
came in again. 

“T managed to reach Mrs. Glen at the Grosvenor,’’ she 
announced as a matter of business, ‘‘and gave her your 
message.”’ 

“Yes? What did she have to say?” 

“She did not seem to understand it at first, so I repeated 
it, and—I think she began to cry.” 

““What on earth for?”’ 

“T suppose’’—quietly—‘“‘it was because she did not 
expect you to say that.’’ 

“What did she expect me to say?” 

“T imagine Mrs. Glen thought you would ask me if I 
knew where she could be reached, and that you would 
rush up there to offer your congratulations.” 
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To Winifred Cosgrove Young Love Was 
Still a Beautiful Thing, and Some Day 
She Was Sure it Would Come to Her 


“Oh’’—flatly—“‘I see. And I thought that was my cue 
to be funny too. But it doesn’t always work on both 
sides of the fence, does it?”’ 

Miss Garth did not say. ‘Shall I tell Mr. Glen you will 
be right up?” 

“Ts he holding the wire?”’ 

“ec Yes.’”’ 

“Wait. I’ll have Miss Giffen put him on my wire.” 


Miss Garth waited. She was privileged to hear Cosgrove 


congratulate Glen and Winnie in turn, and to listen to a 
lot of inconsequent persiflage on the terrors of matrimony. 

When he had finished talking he turned to her and said 
quickly, ‘‘Better order some flowers and send them up 
there. You know what to get.” 

Miss Garth nodded and went out, and though Cosgrove 
started uptown immediately, the flowers reached the 
Grosvenor before he did. He did not know what they were 
but there were a lot of them and they looked fine. 

Winnie’s tears were all dried up. Glen was trying to 
look bashful and apologetic and Cosgrove ragged them 
both. He was in high spirits, and told Glen to stay away 
as long as he pleased. A check made a suitable wedding 
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- present, and Cosgrove, having kissed his gi; 
first time in heaven knew how many yeg) 
~ Glen’s hand and wished them both all thi 
wanted, went back to the office feeling tj 
done his duty as a brother, an employer ;; 
He knew, of course, that Winnie would be dij: 
when she discovered that Glen was a tiresomely; 
crab, stingier even than she was; and he also 
Gler wool get the shock of his life when he fou 
much humoring ‘his wife needed, and what a 
temper she had when she did not get it. Bu} 
always the way, in some form or other, with y) 
wanted things and insisted upon getting them, | 
Cosgrove thanked heaven, in his own phrase) 
he was not as other men. ; 


Mr. and Mrs. Glen returned from their hon’ 
the end of a scant two weeks. Until they co} 
apartment and furnish it with the assistance of 
furniture sales, Cosgrove had agreed that 
in the Cosgrove house in Hightieth Street, by 
was rather large and lonely for a solitary bac 

The Irish lady who cooked, the colored la a 
up, and the lady who kept Cosgrove & Co 
had their several opinions of this arrangement. 
end of July their convictions were a etait 
first of September, Cosgrove was living 
apartment in Fifty-seventh Street and the | GF 
house to themselves. 

There was no fuss. Cosgrove hated a ro 
house belonged to him it was obvious he 
it alone, and all sensible people knew it was ni 
a married couple to have a relative living withh 

Of course Andrew could not be expected to p 
rent as the house was worth; particularly i 
Winnie knew this. So did Andrew. And Cosi) 
perhaps Well, as Winnie suggested, if A 
the carrying charges until a suitable tenanic 
found But they could agree about that lie 

Cosgrove liked his apartment. He bought ap 
stuff, fixed the place up according to his ow | 
things as they ought to be, experimented with J 
and amused himself generally with the busines: 
down into a new groove. Once a week he h 


rite, and he did not rag them now; could not. )j 
since he had left them to their own devices them 
fectly happy; smug, comfortable and altogeth s 
Cosgrove felt like a stranger in his own hous 
he had eaten two or three dinners at his ownl 
table there was no more mention of a suitable 
Cosgrove hesitated about pressing the point. 
vaguely of the phrase “sacrilegious impertinete 
he thought of the matter at all. It could nojjo 
ever, but for the time being, to give them a che 
properly under way, as it were —— 
When the first tax assessment came in Wi [ 
visit to Cosgrove’s office, the first since shih 
married. f 
Andrew Glen, as it happened, was out of towtl 
Perhaps Winnie thought of this.. In any case¥ 
that she had something of importance on her 
she entered her brother’s private office wear! 
smile that did its best to conceal it. For a few in 
talked of almost everything but tax assessmen' 4 
with a sudden hawklike swoop she got down |! 
It might be well to say that Winnie did not ‘ 
least like a hawk, any more than Cosgrove, /h 
seventy-one inches in his socks, looked like as in 
when she put the tax bill on her brother’ ? - 
saw it. 
“T brought this down, Jim,” she began 
poor-relation kind of look, ‘‘because I think 
ought to talk it over before I ask Andrew to fy! 
your sister, Jim, but Andrew is only an employ'#! 
how it doesn’t seem right that an employe shia 
employer’s taxes!” I: 
She smiled just a little sadly when she said th, 
grove laughed shortly too. It did sound rathe ! 
out of place when you looked at it that way. f 
He was just going to say something about cil 
instead of taxes when his sister continued, “1¢ 
that house nearly, all my life, and I’m so atv 
I’m sure I wouldn’t be happy anywhere else. Ki 
if you insist, Andrew and I can look for room? 
but furniture is so expensive and rents in 4 
neighborhood so terribly high—but that is sn’ 
is it?” 
Cosgrove looked a little puzzled. 
“You mean, you’d rather I paid this 
you will try to find an apartment elsewh 
(Continued on Page 35) 


_ (Continued from Page 32) 
” just a little stiffly. ‘Naturally, I’d 
where I am, but Andrew’s salary, and my 
, what dad left me—well, you know how much 
0 ts i.” 
secretly thought that Andrew’s salary was as 
bit higher than that of any other salaried man 
usiness. And he knew that Winnie’s income, 
{| compared with his own, was enough to keep 
fairly comfortable. 
g/d the tax bill, glanced casually at the amount, 
,ot equal, in this instance, to a single month’s 
q/ en said as if it were his fault, “All right. I’ll 
e| this. I suppose we can store the furniture. 
jvould be too big for these present-day apart- 


ie eyes slanted a little. Then her manner sud- 
saied. She lost the poor-relation look and be- 

adly upstage, and spoke with the voice of 
y ndescending to confide in adolescence. 

you please, Jim. As a matter of fact Andrew 
vy een talking things over quite a bit lately, and 

to the conclusion that a man never really gets 
evorking for a salary. Of course we haven’t 
thing yet, but with Andrew’s connections and 
biy—frankly, Jim, I think he’s just wasting his 


i an, he’s thinking of % 

, rhaps I’ve said too much as it is. I know he’d 
is he knew I’d told you about it, and I wouldn’t 
yu) mention it to him. But, you see, Jim, the 
5 /am your sister and Andrew’s wife makes my 
rier difficult. I don’t want to do anything that 
yir business in any way, but I can’t ask Andrew 
natural desire to be his own master.” 

e/opped there. She knew by her brother’s ex- 
: this was enough for the time being; and she 


30 hat Cosgrove did not, that Andrew Glen was 
<i) of man who would give up the assurance of a 
y) risk the rocks and shoals of individual enter- 


a tile Cosgrove said, “All right, Winnie. Thanks 
sp know. I won’t say anything to Andrew 
’ 


ft his sister had sailed airily out Cosgrove picked 
‘a bill abstractedly, then rang for Miss Garth. 
tl; when it comes due, please,’’ he instructed her 
e me and stood beside his desk. ‘‘And charge 
-aount.” 

| th, to whom his finances, business and private, 
si-et, hesitated as if she had something to say, 
uit bet- 
¢€] went 
t (sgrove 
tr opin- 
na busi- 
1 jis even 
1a usual, 
al| as bad 
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Garth stood beside his 
id ucidated. Apparently it 
ySiple. And when she had 
‘ing it all clear Cosgrove 
business had more 
since Andrew Glen had 
aH) Organization, and that 
jad delicate long slender 
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hands and a way of looking straight at him when she 
wanted him to understand something that was really 
important. She certainly was a fine type of girl. 

He sat stroking his chin with one hand and drumming 
upon the desk with the fingers of the other while Miss 
Garth waited. Then Cosgrove looked at her suddenly, and 
she knew before he said it that it was going to be something 
he should not say. He had that look. 

“I’m seriously considering offering Mr. Glen a partner- 
ship. Had a talk with Dickenson, my lawyer, about it 
today, and these figures—what do you think?”’ 

For a second, perhaps, Miss Garth looked startled. 
Then she almost smiled. Since he had gone to live in an 
apartment all by himself he had more and more given the 
impression of wanting somebody to talk to, and this, with 
a vengeance, was proof of it. 

“T hardly think—perhaps I had better not express an 
opinion,’ she returned guardedly. 

“Which means that you don’t think I should go through 
with it. Why?” 

“T did not say that.” 

“No; but that’s what you mean. 
deserves it?” 

“Yes’’—firmly. 

“Then why so careful?”’ 

“Tt’s hardly my place, Mr. Cosgrove 

“Oh, never mind that! This is strictly between you and 
me, and I wouldn’t ask your opinion if I didn’t think I’d 
be likely to act upon it. And I’m not just looking for 
somebody to agree with me. Because I don’t agree very 
well with myself. Dickenson says wait a while. But these 
figures are pretty convincing evidence in Mr. Glen’s 
favor, and of course he’s my brother-in-law, you know.” 

Miss Garth gave all her attention to the lead pencil she 


Don’t you think he 


” 


held in her hand, then waited until Cosgrove’s red-haired, 


secretary, who came in with some mail, went slowly— 
painfully slowly—out again. 
“What do you think?”’ Cosgrove asked again hopefully. 
“‘T prefer not to say,’’ she announced firmly enough. “I 
think you should decide for yourself.’”” Then, after a sig- 
nificant pause: ‘‘ With the further advice of your lawyer.” 
Cosgrove’s smile was slow. ° 
“T see. Thanks. I'll think it over.” 


Cosgrove did not want a partner any more than he had 
wanted a brother-in-law. But he liked to be fair and it 
was difficult to think of Andrew Glen as his sales manager 
now. He was compelled to think of him as Winnie’s hus- 
band. And of all rows, a family row was the worst. 

By the first of the year Dickenson had drawn up the 
papers in the approved manner, protecting Cosgrove’s 

interests so far as the law could protect them; and 
thereafter Cosgrove & Co.’s stationery read 
Cosgrove & Glen. 

To show his appreciation Andrew almost im- 
mediately offered to take the Eightieth Street 
house off Cosgrove’s hands. He could not pay 
much cash, it was true, and the market price was 
too steep for him, but Winnie was so attached to 
the house—well, they thought Cosgrove might 
shave the price a bit and give them time to pay 
for the place. 

Cosgrove winced. But Dickenson earned an- 
other fee, even though he told Cosgrove he was 
all kinds of a fool while he earned it. 

“What you need, Jim,” he 
said paternally, “is a wife. 
An extravagant one, for 


The Subtle Intimacy Between Him and Cosgrove’s Red:Haired Secretary Had Nothing Sentimental in its Make-Up 
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preference. She’d make you hump and quit being so 
blamed philanthropic.” 

And Dickenson knew. But Cosgrove grinned and threw 
up both hands. 

“No, sir. No!” 

What Miss Garth thought of the sale of the house she did 
not say, and Cosgrove was careful not to ask. When she 
came into his room or he passed her desk he tried to 
assume a senior-partner expression that was not at all 
convincing. 

Meanwhile, consciously or unconsciously, Andrew Glen 
was developing a strut; also a manner of speaking that was 
short and sharp and, even to Cosgrove, mildly irritating 
at times. In the beginning, when this phase first manifested 
itself, Cosgrove grinned. He rather liked to sit back and 
watch Andrew perform. Then it stopped being funny. 

Once, when Miss Garth was in Cosgrove’s room, Andrew 
came in. He was a dapper, clean-shaven, rather little man, 
who was acquiring a paunch to go with the strut, and a 
suggestion of flabbiness around the jaws. In his hand was 
a letter that Cosgrove had written; a letter that Cosgrove’s 
red-haired secretary had considered important enough for 
Mr. Glen to see before it went out. And evidently Andrew 
had something to say about it that could not await 
Cosgrove’s pleasure. 

So Andrew dismissed Miss Garth with a gesture in the 
middle of something Cosgrove was saying to her—that is, 
he tried to. Miss Garth apparently did not see the gesture 
or hear the brusque word of dismissal that immediately 
followed it. She continued to listen to Cosgrove, and, 
watching the quick furrow that appeared between his eyes, 
hoped for greater things. Then she saw his mouth tighten 
a little. 

But all he said was, ‘“‘All right, Miss Garth. I’ll take it 
up in greater detail later. What is it, Andrew?”’ 

Andrew did not wait for the girl to leave the room. On 
her way out she heard him say distinctly, ‘Just happened 
to catch this letter before it went out. Don’t think you 
ought tosend it. It’s bad business. Of course their account 
is good, and all that, but these promises of extended 
credit—well, I think before you come to decisions of that 
sort we ought to confer Ns 

Miss Garth closed the door on the rest of it. She went 
to her desk biting her underlip rather nervously, and 
waited. 

Presently Glen came out of Cosgrove’s office, and when 
he had closed the door he tore what looked like a letter into 
minute pieces and, whether he did it for effect or not, flung 
them into Miss Garth’s wastebasket in passing. 

The girl’s blue eyes, which Cosgrove had likened to 
violets, were not in the least like violets then. But she 
was not thinking of what Glen had done; only of what 
Cosgrove hadn’t. 


War, murder and divorce, burglary, strikes and the plu- 
tocracy, kings, ward bosses and motion-picture stars 
were some of the disagreeable things Cosgrove attributed 
to’the acquisitive instinct. He had never even thought 
of office politics. 

Andrew Glen rarely thought of anything else. The subtle 
intimacy between him and Cosgroye’s red-haired secretary 
had nothing sentimental in its make-up. Andrew had dis- 
covered that the red-haired girl did not like Cosgrove, 
possibly because she thought he consulted Miss Garth too 
much, and Andrew made the most of it. Cosgrove began 
to learn what censorship meant. 

And as the weeks and months drifted past he began to 
feel like an alien, particularly when he strolled through the 
outer office or the warehouse, or made free with his 
cigars to the salesmen on Saturday mornings. 

New faces were taking the places of the old. 
Clerks and stenographers and salesmen and ware- 
housemen were leay- 
ing, one by one; or 
Andrew had thought 
it advisable to dis- 
pense with their 
services— Cosgrove 
was never sure just 
why they left. 

He did not like 
these changes. They 
disturbed his peace, 
but when the summer 
vacation period came 
round he went off for 
a month and fished 
and shot and golfed 
himself back into good 
humor, and returned 
in time to hope that 
Miss Garth would 
have a good time too. 

Standing beside her 
desk, he noticed a 
strange young man 
who looked somewhat 
familiar, occupying 
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the desk adjacent to hers, and he asked the youth face- 
tiously, ‘“‘ Well, where did you spring from?”’ 

““T’m Edgar—Andrew’s brother.” 

“Oh, yes’’—without any enthusiasm—‘‘I remember 
you now. You’ve grown since last I saw you.”’ Then to 
Miss Garth: ‘Where is Miss Johnston?” 

“Mr. Glen thought it better to let her go.” 

Cosgrove’s back was toward Edgar, but that astute 
young man saw Cosgrove’s right arm stiffen and his head 
lift with a sharp little jerk. There was a dead and colorless 
pause, and then Cosgrove said slowly “‘I—see.” 

He walked abruptly into his office and the door closed 
more forcibly than was necessary. But Miss Garth went 
on her vacation a day or two later, conscious of a deeper 
sense of disappointment. 

Andrew did not take a vacation. He was too busy. And 
yet, at the end of the first year, Miss Garth’s annual state- 
ment showed that Cosgrove & Glen had not been so suc- 
cessful as Cosgrove & Co. The amount of business done 
had fallen considerably below the previous year; this in a 
year that had been decidedly more prosperous throughout 
the country generally. 

Andrew could not understand it. Cosgrove suggested that 
perhaps Andrew had made too many changes, and hinted 
that it was generally good policy to let well enough alone. 
Andrew did not argue. He was on the wrong side of the 
fence at the moment and had sense enough to know it. 
But this did not prevent him from questioning the 
accuracy of Miss Garth’s figures. 

And Cosgrove, who hated a row, said briefly and 
impolitely ‘‘Don’t be an ass.”’ 

Glen staggered. His amazement would have been com- 
ical if it had not been irritating. To avoid looking at him 
Cosgrove gave his attention to the formidable array of 
figures again, then rose, found his hat and coat, and called 
it a day. 

Andrew and Andrew’s brother worked late that night; 
also the next and the next. But Miss Garth’s figures stood. 
Nothing short of an ink eraser could change them, and 
Andrew was not foolish enough to try that. 

Consequently he hated Miss Garth in proportion to the 
exasperating quality of her accuracy, and remembered 
that, on her account, Cosgrove had dared to call him— 
him !—an ass. 

Cosgrove apparently forgot about it. When Winnie 
visited his apartment one evening alone, and brought him 
a cake she had baked specially for him, he-had nothing to 
say about business. Instead, as he sampled the cake in 
large chunks, he seemed as anxious as ever to avoid any- 
thing approximating unpleasantness, and just nodded in- 
differently when Winnie asked for an extension of time 
on the next payment on the house. 

So Winnie went home and told Andrew it was all right, 
and that she was sure if he just got rid of Miss Garth he 
would not have anything or anyone to bother him in the 
future. Andrew thought so too. His brother Edgar would 
make a better bookkeeper anyway. 


There are several generally accepted ways of making a 
bookkeeper’s life miserable. Some of them are raw and 
blunt and without any finesse whatever. Others are more 
subtle; a little slower in their action, perhaps, but ulti- 
mately more wearing. 

Andrew tried both kinds. With the assistance of Edgar 
he managed to give Miss Garth the distinct impression that 
she was being watched; not just now and then, but all the 
time. No bookkeeper likes this. Under this treatment 
bills payable have a tendency to look like bills receivable, 
and when the bookkeeper is a lady who can find another 
job without looking very hard, the climax is likely to be 
sudden and unexpected. 

For once in his life Andrew was glad Miss Garth was 
a lady. 

Cosgrove was in Boston when it happened. When he 
returned two days later he reached the office about ten 
o’clock, and glancing at Miss Garth’s desk in passing did 
not attribute any particular significance to her absence 
from it at that moment. 

Andrew was in the warehouse just then, but joined Cos- 
grove in the Jatter’s private office a few minutes later. 
They talked of Cosgrove’s trip, of business and Boston golf 
courses, over one of which Cosgrove had gone under eighty. 

This last meant nothing to Andrew, who finally said, as 
if he were very sorry about it, ‘I don’t like to have to tell 
you this, but Miss Garth got out the day before yesterday.” 

Cosgrove was fiddling indifferently with some unopened 
mail on his desk when Andrew said it. He looked up 
quickly. 

“Got out? What do you mean?” 

“She left. Got mad at something I said about an invoice, 
called me a few unpleasant names before the whole office 
force, and walked out in the middle of the afternoon. 
Probably she had an offer of another position that wouldn’t 
wait, and took advantage of your absence to quarrel with 
me so that she’d have an excuse to jump out at a moment’s 
notice. She never liked me, you know. Of course her 
books are all right, but I think that was a pretty low- 
down ig 
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\“ Don’t talk rot!’’—surlily. ‘‘When did she leave?” 

“Day before yesterday.” 

“Hired anybody in her place?” 

“Not yet. Edgar can do the work all right and ——’” 

“‘Hdgar, hell!’ 

“cc Why ” 

“Shut up and get out!” 

Andrew backed away from Cosgrove’s desk a few steps, 
trying not to be afraid of Cosgrove’s eyes. He had never 
seen them look like that. There was a fighting light in 
them he was not prepared for and did not in the least 
understand. 

“You mean ” he began, then tried to bluster. 
“Don’t forget I’m a partner in this business, and I’ll not 
have any employe of mine talk to me as she did, and then 
have you bring her back because—because Zs 

Andrew did not know how to finish it; and it was here, 
in any case, that Cosgrove grinned. It was a nasty grin, 
and somehow or other it sympathized with the light in 
his eyes. Andrew tried to decide which he liked least as he 
moved nearer the door. Cosgrove ignored him. He pro- 
ceeded to open his mail, and slit the first envelope with a 
slow deliberation that did not make Andrew feel more 
comfortable. 

‘“Wh-what are you going to do about it?’’ he demanded 
nervously. ‘I’m a partner " 

“You’re a fathead,’’ Cosgrove corrected without any 
exclamation point. ‘‘Get out.” 

Andrew got out and Cosgrove immediately stopped 
slitting envelopes as if they were throats, and sat heavily 
back in his chair, his expression dark and sulky and giving 
no indication that it might improve with time. 

His red-haired secretary came in with an inquisitive 
look upon her sharp little face, to ask if he had any letters, 
and went out rather hurriedly, less than a minute later, 
wearing a sarcastic and most unpleasant smile. 

After a while Cosgrove rose, paced the floor for a few 
minutes, growling inarticulately to himself, and working 
up a perfectly healthy desire to fight with someone; the 
bigger the better. Then, because Andrew was only a pom- 
pous little shrimp and wholly inadequate to fit the occasion, 
Cosgrove crammed on his hat and went out. 

He did not know where he was going, and did not care 
particularly. For something to do he took an early lunch, 
and the waiter irritated him almost as much as the man 
with the loud voice at the next table. Cosgrove wanted to 
make himself heard, too, but he wanted the others to shut 
up and keep their confounded drivel to themselves. 

Then he went uptown, and mooned about his apartment 
most of the afternoon, becoming more and more disagree- 
able in pursuit of something he did not have, without, how- 
ever, admitting to himself that there was anything he 
wanted. 

After dinner, which was more of a fizzle than lunch, he 
went into a motion-picture theater, but got out in the 
middle of a comedy, which seemed to amuse a lot of 
giggling, guffawing fools round about him. 

When he reached his apartment again he found Winnie 
waiting for him. She had heard all about the rumpus he 
had had with Andrew, and since she had advised her hus- 
band to get rid of Miss Garth, Andrew had hoped, nery- 
ously, she would be able to straighten things out with her 
brother. ’ 

Winnie’s first glance at her brother’s face gave her a 
sinking feeling. The sound of his voice made the feeling 
sink still lower. She knew several payments on the house 
were long overdue, and with the interest on the mortgage 
to be paid the following week 

“Well, what’s the trouble now?’ Cosgrove asked 
abruptly and unpleasantly, before Winnie had a chance to 
get settled in her chair. “If it’s another extension you’re 
after, you can’t have it.” 

“Extension! Why, Jim!”’ 

“And I want you and Glen to quit fooling about buying 
that house.” 

“Fooling !”’ 

“T could call it by an uglier name, but we’ll let it go at 
that. Glen likes to live in a place like that, but he hates to 
pay for it, and ee 

“Jim! Do you realize you are speaking of my husband?”’ 

“That he’s your husband is your funeral, not mine. 
Matter of fact, he can’t afford the house—or won’t afford 
it—and he’s just stalling along, hoping I’ll get soft enough 
one of these days to make him a present of it.” 

“You must be going clean out of your head!”’ 

“Tell him he’ll either have to clean up all the arrears 
on the payments and give me a fair price for the furniture 
or I’ll turn the whole business over to Dickenson and let 
him handle it.”’ 

““Bu-but’’— Winnie was really frightened now—“‘if he 
could do that, Jim, he wouldn’t have asked for these 
extensions.” 

“Then what did he want to buy it for? Because you 
were so attached to it? You're so gol-darned attached to 
it I can’t pry you loose with a team of horses. Well, I’m 
through! Tell him to pay up or get out!” 

“You’re going to put us out! Me! Your sister!’ 

“Blah!” 


Decem 


“Jim! What’s wrong? What on earth h 
to you?” + 
Cosgrove did not know. He walked the ] 
room with nervous heavy steps, then spun 
toward his sister again. ty 

“Y’m through, I tell you. Isn’t that eno 
married him without consulting me, and thoug] 
until I thought I’d be funny too. You marrie 
my house and into my business, and his fe) 
touched the ground since. Well, this is wher 
back to earth, that’s all.’ 

““Wh-what are you going to do?” 

Cosgrove was not sure. But he had a vagu 
he wanted his house and his business back |} 
everything that got in his way was likely to 
His gloomy silence made Winnie nervous. . 

“You mean,” she began haltingly, ‘that yor, 
to take the house away from us on a mere techni 
keep the money Andrew has already paid in [} 
office!”’ 

“T’ll do whatever the law gives me a right 
Glen means business, all right. If he Fad 
vacate the premises in ten days, take the dee 
Dickenson and cancel all bets, and he can fret 
back. I’ll tell Dickenson about it in the morn's 

Winnie tried not to look too relieved. If they 
be done fast enough the interest on the mortgaj{c 
made to fall on Jim’s shoulders, and a small a 
West End Avenue would be more economieal ¢; 

“All right, Jim’’—quietly, and with the al 
poor-relation look—“‘if you insist upon feelin; 
about it, I’m afraid there’s nothing left for Ane 
but give it up. His drawing account, you kn, 
give him much of a chance 18 

Cosgrove snorted derisively and most disagrat 
enjoyeJ the sensation, but when Winnie had a 


to Andrew, and Cosgrove was alone, he was nc 
He was not sorry for anything he had said; 


hadn’t said enough. Glen had lived in his hous 
two years. 

Cosgrove began to do some figuring, and tl’: 
figured the more disagreeable he became, eveni 
knew, as the night wore on, that figures and) 
the grafting littleness of Andrew Glen had little? 
to do with it. It was not the house; it was not h’b 
it was —— Cosgrove said “Oh, hell!” at thj 
and tried to go to bed. 

But this was worse than figuring. He got up i 
in an effort to put himself to sleep, started to’ 
ridge’s Biographia Literaria. Even this could( 
When morning came he counted seven cigar bus 
not try to count the cigarette ends. 

He did not go down to the office. He wasif 
Once or twice he had an utterly absurd vision 
gripping Andrew Glen by one leg and swinging in 
his head. Of course he could not do it, but a 
would be rather amusing if he could; so he str 
from temptation and spent most of the r 
Dickenson’s office, waiting for the lawyer to cut 

While he waited Andrew Glen came in with:h 
Cosgrove was in no humor to see him at that mx 
it was fortunate that Dickenson arrived just a fy 
later. 

Andrew did not waste any time. He made t 
clear to Dickenson in the fewest possible numb«0! 
and left Cosgrove to verify it. Just then he remd 
grove of a deflated balloon and a scared rabbi 2 
annoyed Cosgrove so much that he promptlyii 
Dickenson, who was big ehough to make it wil 

After this bit of business was settled Cosgrove 
rudderless ship. He had nowhere to go, notl! 
and in the succeeding twenty-four hours he 
minute by minute and hour by hour, farther ¢ 
away from his beloved moorings of peace. é 

It was the following morning, about 10:3 ' 
called up his red-haired secretary and asked 
Miss Garth’s address and phone number. The 
girl grinned sourly and made a gesture whiclré 
Cosgrove forever into the discard, and sup. 
necessary information in a saccharine voice shsl 
the receiver back on the hook. 

Cosgrove heard the slam and made a mental 


0 
Eleven A.M. is no time to call upon a lady. Buv 

did not bother to think of this, even though | 
had tried to suggest it to him when she spoke to!” 
phone. ¢ 
He wanted to talk to Miss Garth ronal 

since she would not come downtown to him — 
It did not occur to Cosgrove that there wa® 
violently disruptive about this desire, and tlt 
violating his most cherished principle in pursu 0! 
fact, he was beginning to like the excitement, 
rode uptown in a taxi he knew, without any d 
it, that he wanted something and wanted it ba 
Miss Garth, herself, trying to look not in th 

turbed, let him into the Garth apartment, 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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from the factory 


Just plain common sense tells you 
that fresh tobacco is better than 
tobacco which has laid on the 
dealer’s shelf for a long time. 


So to the careful ageing and blending for which 
Tuxedo has always been noted, we have added — 


something entirely new ~ 


—the guarantee that it is fresh wherever— 
whenever—you buy it. 


Tuxedo is now delivered to your dealer in small 
lots—even one dozen tins, if necessary. The car- 
tons are dated showing the last day it can be sold. 


Buy a tin—try one pipeful—and see how good 
fresh tobacco really is. 


a Guaranteed by 7) 
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AY, Bill,” yelled the 
S assistant house mana- 
ger cheerfully to some 
unseen factotum as his 
party of opera-house tour- 
ists was halted by the unex- 
pected obstruction of a for- 
bidding heavy iron door, “I 
never saw this door before. 
What in thunder’s this room 
for? . . . Whazzat? The 
color kitchen? Oh, 
yeah. Sure. So it is.” 

He turned to his operatic 
sightseers and explained in- 
structively, “‘This is where 
the paints are stewed. I’ve 
been with this company 
now for nearly ten years and 
darn if I’m acquainted with 
all the ins and outs of this 
back-stage business yet. 
Every time I bring some- 
body behind the scenes— 
and it’s mighty few that get 
back—lI get lost. The place 
is so big. Yeah. Every 
time. You see these bins 
back here against the wall? 
Looks like a grocery store 
in a hick town, don’t it? 
Well, those bins have got 
all the colorsin’em.”’ Rap- 
idly reading the labels on 
the tin boxes that lined the 
shelves: ‘‘D. C. green. 
That means dark chrome 
green. Yellow ocher, L. C. 
green, raw sienna, raw um- 
ber, dutch pink, permanent 
white, celestial blue—for 
skies, you know—lamp- 
black. See that washboiler’’—darting like a flea to an- 
other subject and pointing to a battered affair that con- 
tained a noisome, sticky mass—‘“‘that’s glue. All heated 
by steam. Everything is heated by steam. What are 
you doing with those slippers, Bill? Oh, the chorus 
has to have ’em made silver for tonight. I get yuh.” 
Translating to his flock: “Gold slippers made silver while 
you wait. Anything you want in this place you get. Won- 
derful system.” 

From the paint room he led his tourists out onto a long 
iron bridge swung high above the stage. Below, a rehearsal 
of Cleopatra was in progress. And as Cleopatra, clad in a 
fashionable sand-colored suit and a squirrel coat, beguiled, 
soprano-fashion, a large tenor in a neat but not gaudy 
brown check, two stage hands lugged a mattress across 
stage and proceeded to make up the Nile siren’s couch. 
Then they dragged a table from some hidden abyss and, 
ignoring Cleopatra’s soprano mutterings, anxiously and 
audibly demanded instructions as to its proper placement. 
An assistant conductor and a coach rushed to them with 
excited advice given in three languages and with four 
hands. Obviously their opinions about the correct position 
of that table differed. There were muttered words, many 
sweeping gestures, hands flung to heaven and stifled 
protestations embroidered with explanatory pantomime to 
the director in the pit. The stage hands dropped the table 
center stage and wandered off, leaving the two combat- 
ants to fight it out. Cleopatra sang on under her breath. 


PHOTOS. BY HARRY A. ATWELL, CHICAGO 


Lights and Paints of Many Colors 


HE chorus, waiting their call, huddled together in groups 

and compared their collections of the autographs of the 
various stars. They exchanged whispered anecdotes of the 
operatic great, and at some there was a stifled titter. Sec- 
tions of the walls of a palace were lowered past the group on 
the bridge, to be slammed into place by the waiting scene 
setters. A great candlestick slipped drunkenly past, 
dangled by a heavy rope. 

Crossing that dizzy bridge the operatic outsiders gave 
ample leeway to a long tin table, repository of tin pans of 
paint. They dodged between huge palettes of pigment and 
squeezed past a man with a coat of many colors who was 
working energetically on a mammoth back drop represent- 
ing a half-painted hut and some growing mountains. 

“Six hundred pounds of paint on that drop,” pro- 
nounced the guide. ‘‘When he finishes that part another 
section is lowered, and then he goes after that. More work 
than painting a house. That panorama, now, is lowered 
and raised by hydraulics just as he needs it. But then, 


In the Basement of the Chicago Opera’s Stores 
house, Where an Endless Array of Properties 
of Every Period and Every Clime is Housed 


everything in 
this theater is 
worked by hy- 
draulics. The 
traps to shoot 

the scenery up 
from the base- 
ment, to raise 
the curtains, to 
raise the devil— 

in Faust. That’s 
an automatic 
sprinkler’’—point- 
ing to a strange 
contrivance. ‘Got 
7em everywhere. In 
the basement, on the 
stage, everywhere. Then 
everything is cut off by fire 
doors. Has to be. Certainly 
couldn’t afford to have a fire in 
this place. Think how this junk 
would burn if once it got started.” 

As his party, intent upon seeing the operatic wheels go 
round, climbed iron trellis after iron trellis, past miles and 
miles of tangled hanging rope, past mountains of coiled 
rope up to the third and fourth fly floors, they were blinded 
by the blaze of electric lights. Row after row of hot white 
globes. Enough inecandescence to set a fair-sized city 
ablaze. 

“There are,’’ droned their guide in true barker fashion 
upon noting their agonized squinting, ‘seven border lights 
of four hundred and eighty globes each. See that. Now 
that’s what I call pretty’’—as a searchlight struck his 
followers full face and staggered them. ‘‘That’s a four- 
hundred-watt nitrogen lamp in four colors. Pretty, don’t 
you think? We’ve just got a new set of dimmers. Set 
us back fifteen thousand dollars. There are twenty-five 
men in the electrical department all the time—sometimes 
thirty-five. Depends on what the bill is. One of these 
blame modern operas calls out the whole force. Lights as 
well as the scenery are regulated from the fly floors. The 
head electrician sits out front. Telephones his orders to his 
assistants at the various stations on the stage. They mix 
his sunshine and his moonlight for him. Sometimes if it’s 
a new hand the boss is real cheered up by getting his moon- 
light from both sides of the stage at once. Then’s when the 
wives of the opera directors raise hell. 

“There is one so-called music critic in this town,’’ he 
continued conversationally as he led the way into one of 


In the Wiggery 


December | 


the long barren 

rooms which aecon 
from three to ty 
of the chorus, “t 
boss electrician is |; 
You see, it happe 
way: The other 
the first act of Ote 
was a spot back of t 
house that threw its 
clear across the 
which is somett 
shadow of a regul 
house would do, 1 
other time, in ] 
when}; Wilhelm Me 
vites the lady to gj 
fire, there wasn’t 
because some }y 
subelectrician hg 
dead on his job,” 


Down the \ 


“AND another { 
Aida, in the 
scene when Aida s 
beans with the moo 
slumberin’ in th 
ground—well, we 
Nile working pret 
the light behind t 
drop to makethew; 
ripply—all shimme 
darn if a new han 
walk right down th 
in full view of thea 
Naturally the sigh 
dirty fathead y 
across the Nile upset the hi 
was worse than the time that 
soprano lost her nerve in th 
shootin’ scene in La Nave: 
all her arrows feather e 
Funny how a detail like 
ruin a performance. Nome 
good the singing is or the a 
there be some fool slip like 
all your hard work’s waste 
way, as I started to tell } 
bright reporter played up 
accidents. He panned the! 
department for all it was 
Laid ’em out pretty with a li 
heavy sarcasm. I'll bet t 
wouldn’t know a baby spot fro 
der light even if somebody expli 
difference. Believe me or not, he 
whole column about the nonappet 
Mignon’s fire. And now the boss él 
is after him with an ax.” 
“But there should have been a fire,” ti! 
terposed one of his audience. 
“Sure, there should. But there wasn’t. A 
sung in Italian—yeah, I know Mignon’s Fr! 
y’see the maestro being wop, an’ all—but as I) 
ing sung in Italian nobody knew whether Mis! 
being invited to sit by the fire or to take the 
if this boob reporter had stopped to think that) 
company has a complete change of bill every nil 
the stage is in constant use for rehearsals and | 
ances, see, from nine in the morning until midn} 
that there is mighty little chance for the boss el 
or the scenic artist to try out new effects, m/ 
wouldn’t have got so careless with his typewritt 
for instance, take that storm scene in Otello. 
know how many times the boys rehearsed thos'! 
effects? Just once. Is it any wonder that the 
shadow of the lamp-posts going clear across tho 
In the regular theater the manager can fuss with 
all he wants to. With the big spectacles he is givé 
to work out every little thing to the last detail. 
grand opera everything has to be done overnight,| 
say. Quick, see? 

“And when you stage an entirely different spect! 
night there are bound to be mistakes. The wond : 
that there are so few. But it takes instant) 
That’s what you’ve got to have in this business. 
everything is done on such a big scale. Just | 
stage down there, for example” —with a flourish t 
nether world. “It has a sixty-five-foot depth. 1 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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The first complete electrical 
system for motor cars was 
Delco— and Cadillac was the 
first motor car manufacturer 
to install it. Ever since that 
time, Delco has been Standard 
equipment on Cadillac cars. 


meee A OC 


Today, the majority of lead- 
ing motor car manufacturers 
specify Delco equipment. Mo- 
tordom agrees that Delco, the 
first complete electrical system 
for automobiles, is still the 
first system in point of merit. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES Company, Dayton, Ouio, U. S. A. 


Standard of the World 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
of the average theater stage is twenty-two feet. Our 
proscenium opening is forty-eight by forty feet. When we 
go on the road we have to have specially built scenery 
for the smaller houses.” 

“ Doesn’t that make operatic barnstorming pretty expen- 
sive?”’ queried a lyric sightseer, gingerly testing a swaying 
trellis. 

“Yes, but we got a system by which we can adjust— 
sort of shrink the scenery from the big house to suit the 
smaller theaters. We paint it so that sections can be 
removed or pushed together by means of wedges that 
move in slots. Of course when they paint it in the original 
size they make allowances for this telescoping so that a 
tree never overlaps a house or a windmill never gets 
tangled up with a church steeple.” 

At this juncture in his narrative the opera-house guide 
and his tourists had reached the topmost of the five fly 
floors, where at last, on the fifth, not even a lingering 
echo of the brilliant aria be- 
ing sung on the stage below 
could be heard. The stage 
with its tiny set could still 
be seen through a mass of 
trellised stairs, swaying 
rope, suspended scenery, a 
myriad of dancing mock- 
ing lights and the spraying 
searchlights of the spots. 

From there was begun 
a tour of the rooms that 
honeycomb the walls of this 
operatic arena. First, ina 
gallery devoted to frivol- 
ity —terpsichorean frivol- 
ity, packed in neatly labeled, 
numbered and catalogued 
hampers—were nothing 
more or nothing less than 
thousands of ballet shoes, 
cradledin great sober wicker 
baskets. A new consign- 
ment of these dainty acces- 
sories of the high-flung kick 
and the dancing toe had 
just come in and were spill- 
ing out of their shiny paste- 
board boxes—pink and 
lavender, silver and gold. 
There was nothing in this 
long, white, monastic corri- 
dor of a room but ballet 
shoes. 

Adjoining is the trunk 
room, whereinstandsasober 
army of wardrobe trunks in 
regular formation. Each is 
numbered and its contents 
listed. Boots, shoes, wigs 
and music are dignified by 
reposing in trunks in 
transit. All costumes, except 
such as belong to individual artists, are moved in wicker 
hampers, whose lids—or, rather, the entire tops—are held 
in place by metal rods and securely padlocked. Fragile 
scenery and properties, electrical apparatus, furniture and 
armory, with the exception of swords, are packed in crates. 
Swords and silverware have specially made boxes contain- 
ing racks that prevent any movement of the contents when 
subjected to the loving caresses of the baggagemaster. 
Nothing is more easily damaged than a sword, and few 
of the accouterments of opera are harder to replace. A 
sword belonging to some remote period is the most val- 
uable piece of hardware in the operatic armory and is 
guarded jealously. 


Costumes Awaiting Their Cue 


HE old blue crate, the mainstay of the theater and 

circus, inseparable in the mind of the passer-by from the 
stage door, is represented in the trunk rooms. Incidentally 
the Chicago Opera Company, which does part of the lyric 
trouping in this country, has shattered all traditions with 
respect to the use of that favorite color. The technical de- 
partment of this organization uses a different-colored crate 
for each department. The electrical effects are packed 
away in green crates, the props in red, the carpentry in 
white, and so on down the list, in order that, on tour, each 
department can be identified instantly in the mass of hun- 
dreds as these huge boxes are unloaded from the cars. 

Next are the fireproof costume rooms, where hang, 
swaddled under long white sheets, the dresses of a thou- 
sand grand dames. Costumes fare best at the hands of 
‘time when exposed to the air. And there is something 
about them, hanging there, moth-ball perfumed and sheet 
shrouded in this operatic atelier, that is horribly reminis- 
cent of a ready-to-wear clothing store. Inspectors from 
the costumier look them over from time to time and single 
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out such garments as require repair or attention. These 
go tothe workrooms and, having been cared for, are replaced 
in their silent lines until wanted. There they hang, await- 
ing their cue, the habiliments of kings, queens, courtiers, 
the demimondaine, the peasant, the soldier, the beggar, 
and all the motley horde that have been called forth to 
people opera. There is a quick staccato order for the frocks 
for Carpenter’s Ballet of the Infanta, and the master of 
the robes walks straight to where their bouffant frivolous- 
ness hangs ready. 

Beyond the costume rooms is a cluttered department 
devoted to what one’s guide calls the small electrical 
effects. Here are the infinitesimal globes that serve as 
fireflies in the first act of Madame Butterfly. Here stand 
lamp-posts each with its individual battery and switch, 
lanterns, candlesticks and all the paraphernalia of medie- 
val lighting. 

Next the operatic investigators sneak up on the ward- 
robe room with its busy tailors, These deft manipulators 


Al View of the Carpenter Shop, Chicago Opera Company. Pagliacci’s Theater Front is Being 
Put Together in the Foreground 


of the shears and needle glance up at the entrance of the 
intruders with a sort of cheerful well-who-let-them-in air. 
A new costume is being made for one of the secondary 
singers. It is a rush order, but the head tailor stops long 
enough to scold about a new set of oilcloth costumes that 
has been ordered for a fantastic modern ballet. He 
snatches one of them from a startled seamstress and, shak- 
ing it vehemently before his audience, exclaims that there 
is a fine example of criminal waste, that the material has 
cracked and begun to show the white of its foundation even 
now before it is completed. This set of costumes, he raves 
on, glaring murderously at the pair of shiny black pants 
in his hand, is costing hundreds of dollars and can never 
be converted into anything useful, like a pair of breeches 
for Scarpia, a negligee for the ever-mad Lucia, a veil for 
Salome, or something sensible. 

However, the scenic director, who has attached himself 
to the party, disagrees with the costumier’s few pointed 
remarks. This artist has no word in his operatic lexicon 
about dressmaking economies. He takes the garment 
fashioned from that crackling, slick, shiny substance that 
hitherto has always been associated with the kitchen, and 
regards it through half-closed eyes. 

“But think,” he murmurs raptly— 
going to catch and hold the light!”’ 

.The lighting is the fetish of the stage director. It is his 
tube of colors, his brushes, the medium of his genius. It 
is impossible for him to disassociate anything, even oil- 
cloth, from the substance of his craft—light. The Mecca 
of the scenic director’s soul is a mammoth switchboard. 

Next is the dim cavernlike room devoted to props, 
wherein is everything from a wine cup to Violetta’s bed 
in Traviata. Here lie, gathering dust, Lohengrin’s swan, 
John the Baptist’s head, seashells, flowers, Marguerite’s 
jewels, the coach that carries the quack doctor in The 
Elixir of Love, andirons, beds, tables, chairs, a fountain 


“think how it is 


t 


Deca 


and a collapsible altar built to receive the j incantat 
pagan priest. 
Then there is the acrid-smelling wig room, W 
earnest hairdresser is intent upon giving Mé 
golden hair a soft and undulating wave, 
The following evening its pale gold will help 
soprano lead astray another traditional dea 
another operatic husband and further damag 
depending upon the viewpoint of the audiene 
of opera in America. 
Beyond the wig room is the armory, where: 
heroes and the crowns of kings are hammere 
It happens that the day’s opera is Die Walkij 
last minute Wotan’s shield has proved too sr 
be made at least a foot longer, and wider, 
“Why,”’ wailed the armorer as he banged s 
tacks into its white-pine foundation and ty 
wads of fur here and there in the extending pr 
did that fool barytone have to grow to he se 
Why couldn’t h 

reasonable and 


ists wound gs 
from the fifth fh 
past the dres 

the offices 


lyric dra 
from the loy 
Here are the traps 
the devil or a gho 
lie coiled the stea 
whose vapors as 
about a red-lit, 
castle give a grati 
fect of smoke and 
flame; here, on she 
the ground cloths re 
ing everything fi 
proverbial grassy s 
the icy snow-strey) 
of midwinter. 


Acres of fa 


OW all this am: 
of the counte 
glory is but the ri 
surrounds the swi| 
of your opera perfec} 
This is only the en 
ward of the lyric di 
dress is torn, agi 
a chair is broken, a | 
brook doesn’t fit, a 
weak-kneed—and it is rushed for mending to ti 
minute station of opera. This section of the so-call) 
nical department of dramatized song is the cotton’: 
that protects the settings of high-flung tones and 
tering beads of the bravura aria. 
But this shell is only a fraction of the rags and! 
hair and bits of wood that go to garnish your art 
The carpenter shop, canvas room, paint frame, } 
shop, electrical department, atelier, wig room, 
furniture shop, blacksmith and armorer’s rooms ba 
in the grand opera house are but inconsequentia 
tures of their parents in the operatic warehouses. 
It takes two solid hours of swift climbing and 1 
ing on the trellises to inspect with any degree 
oughness back stage of a great opera house. It take} 
to become thoroughly acquainted with its wal! 
One of the warehouses of the Chicago Gran 
Company is a four-story building with basemel 
floor comprising thirty-five thousand square feet 
space. There is no surcease from activities in 
plant. It is run not only during the operatic season 
day in the year it devotes itself to manufacturing | 
bishing the canvas trees and sartorial extravagane 
lyric drama. Old operas selected from the stand 
toire are brightened up and rejuvenated, novelties 
years are put in order for revival, and the new 9 
built. And building an opera is not exactly the 
undertaking the small-time plutocrat should endé 
finance. Prokofieff’s Love for Three Oranges, P 
last season, cost the opera company s0 
eighty thousand dollars two years before it evel 
light of the operatic stage. 
In the operatic warehouses may be found th 
for something like a hundred and twen 
tions—a colossal equipment, by the way, 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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His Gift to Her—and the Family 


A Mutual Christmas Gift That Provides Usefulness, 
Health and Happiness For Them All 


Millions of dollars are spent annually 
for family Christmas gifts. The pur- 
pose is to express good will and bring 
happiness to all. 


How better can this be accomplished 
than by pooling the family Christmas 
fund and applying it on the purchase 
of a Chevrolet automobile? 


Here, for example, is illustrated the 
Utility Coupé; an ideal all-year car for 
the small family. Then there is the 
5-passenger Sedan or the 4-passenger 
Sedanette for the larger family. 


If open models are preferred there 
remain the 2-passenger Roadster and 
5-passenger Touring. 


There is nothing the modern family 
needs so much as economical trans- 
portation. A quality car like Chevrolet 
delights every member of the family 
and makes Christmas joys last for 
years. 


Think it over, consult the wife, then 
arrange with the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer to deliver your car on Christ- 
mas morning. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - $510 


SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupé 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette- - 850 


There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet dealers and service 
stations throughout the world 


SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan - - - 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
magnitude and perfection of detail by any five of the 
great opera companies of Europe that a certain breed of 
so-called American is so given to getting wrought up 
about. 

The scenery and heavy properties of each production 
have their especially allotted spaces, where they lie piled in 
apparent confusion but in actual good order. The cos- 
tumes, boots, shoes, wigs, armor, weapons, furniture and 
lighter props are stored in departments that are huge 
replicas of those making up the emergency ward back 
stage. Each piece is numbered, labeled and catalogued so 
it may be withdrawn at a moment’s notice. 

In the pile devoted to Cavalleria Rusticana may be 
found the church and Sicilian street scene. In the Pagli- 
acci pile is Canio’s traveling theater. Properties like these 
are the exclusive belongings of their particular operas. 
They cannot be juggled from one opera to another as the 
stage director chooses—not unless that hapless individual 
should want to start a critical riot and lay all the music 
reporters low with a stroke of apoplexy. 

But a rug, a sword or a spear, a table, a chair or a 
bench, a basket or a candlestick, or any of the thousand 
and one things that go to make up the atmosphere of music 
drama possesses value from the standpoint of fidelity to 
some period, and may be used in any num- 
ber of scenes of any number of operas placed 
in that particular time. Therefore these 
are departmentized much as are the inter- 
changeable parts of an automobile in some 
great motor-car factory. 

Nosing about in the gloom of the corri- 
dors of the warehouse one comes unexpect- 
edly upon a huge room brilliant with light 
and furiously busy with the clamor of wood- 
carving machinery. In the foreground two 
mechanics are joining together the several 
slabs of a huge sarcophagus, which looks as 
though it might have been brought piece- 
meal from the heart of an Egyptian pyramid 
by some scientific ghoul intent upon secur- 
ing its mummified occupant. Near by an- 
other group are working on a huge bedstead 
such as might have graced a baronial hall 
in the Middle Ages. 

Beside them a lone artisan examines 
thoughtfully several unusually lovely ex- 
amples of early Italian furniture. He is a 
quiet, unobtrusive man with studiously 
thick glasses and a hatred of discussing his 
personal achievements, who, when accused 
of being the moving genius of all this an- 
tiquity, shows a tendency to run off into a 
corner and hide. It is he, however, who 
rummages in museums, libraries and the 
shops of the antiquarian for the atmosphere 
of music drama. He discovers the style of 
the girdle of Cleopatra or the sort of laces 
Aphrodite preferred to wear in her sandals. 
He finds some carving, painting or frieze 
and models it in wax in order that it may 
be transferred to the machines that grind 
out his twentieth-century replicas. Through the use of 
these complicated machines, which are uncanfy in their 
power to duplicate the delicate intricate work of human 
hands, the operatic inconsistencies of other days have 
disappeared. The furniture and props employed by the 
modern opera company are solid, real and, except for vin- 
tage, genuine. In fact, to atone for the modernity of the 
furniture the wormhole process employed by the European 
antique manufacturer is applied to the throne of Henry 
the Fowler and Violetta’s bed. 


The Operatic Unit System 


“TUT why do you bother about all these fine points?”’ 
demanded one of the operatic sightseers of the czar 
of this antiquity. 

“Well,” he answered, “it would hardly do, would it, 
for this opera company to toss a drape over a kitchen chair 
and call it the throne of the doge of Venice?”’ 

“But,” insisted his interlocutor, “that mob out front 
doesn’t know what kind of laces Aphrodite wore in her 
sandals. They can’t appreciate all this endless work. 
They don’t know e 

“But I know,”’ came the unanswerable retort of the 
soul of artistic sincerity who ruled this atelier. 

Each piece of furniture is entirely practicable. This is a 
show-shop expression for a chair that a pleasantly plump 
woman can put her trust in. The only reason these seats 
of the operatic mighty would be out of place in the 
palace of a shoe-string prince is because of the doubtful 
advantage of their being equipped with interchangeable 
parts. The tapestry seats and backs are all removable, 
so that old-rose cushions may be used at one performance 
to match the set or artists’ costumes, and be replaced with 
blue or brown the following evening as the occasion may 
require. 
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This feature of the interchangeable cushions is only one 
part of a unit system. It is duplicated in the platforms 
and staircases. The technical director has several unit 
types, such as convenient curves and corner pieces and 
balustrades. Whenever he wants a balcony or some marble 
stairs he combines a number of these units. If special 
stairs and platforms were built for each of the hundred 
and twenty-five operatic productions, as is done in the 
theater, extra warehouses would have to be comman- 
deered and the housing problem of the music drama would 
put to shame the puny troubles of the ultimate consumer. 
The idea of the operatic unit system seems to have been 
inspired by that which underlies several types of struc- 
tural metal toys that have found favor with the juvenile 
mind of late years. 

Few patrons of opera have any conception of the vast 
machinery and the prosaic painstaking labor that go to 
make the modern lyric drama possible. During the opera 
season three heavy shows are handled daily between mid- 
night and the raising of the asbestos curtain. At the fall of 
the final curtain after Tosca has hurled herself off the 
castle ramparts to a dramatic operatic death on a mattress 
below, Scarpia’s apartments, the interior of the Church of 
Saint Andrea alla Valle and the terrace of San Angelo 
Castle must be struck, as the operatic showmen call it, 


Products of the Property Atelier — Heroic Figures in PapiersMache 
to be Used in Jacquerie 


and taken to the warehouse. The next production, in the 
quaint vernacular of the stage director, must be hung, 
and the opera for the night after that brought in and set 
up for the final rehearsals the next morning. There is a 
Gargantuan moving day always in progress in a major 
opera house, and especially equipped automobile trucks 
working day and night shifts make possible this incessant 
transportation. 

The detail involved would drive the normal theatrical 

producer, creator of three or four shows a season, to 
Suicide Bridge or the psychopathic ward inside of six 
months, but apparently the handling of three huge shows 
a day, and even four when there is a last-minute emergency 
change of bill, means absolutely nothing in the coloratura 
lives of the great opera companies with their elaborate 
efficiency systems. There seems to be no limit to the 
detail and the painstaking foresight and precaution against 
accident or emergency. 
_ Several years ago, obeying the urge to see the operatic 
wheels go round, to take the machinery of opera apart and 
find out what made it tick, a reporter strayed back stage 
during the performance of La Nave, one of the huge and 
expensive failures in operatic history. It was between acts 
and the scene shifters were changing the set. 

As this self-appointed investigator of the music drama 
arrived on the stage a huge tackle reached down from one 
of the fly floors, grazed his ear and gripped with iron talons 
a mass of mottled cloth lying on the floor that resembled 
nothing so much as a collapsed hoop skirt. Then it churl- 
ishly retreated with its spoil into those upper regions 
devoted to iron trellises and masses of rope. The collapsed 
hoop skirt perforce followed, and metamorphosed in the 
process into the majestic marble pillars of the next scene. 

As the iron tackle descended again an assistant stage 
manager clutched the hireling of the capitalistic press by 
the arm and dragged him to safety. They stumbled over a 


- private carin the United States. “ From the shining 


stage hand who was laying a new ground cloth and 
it down as carefully as though it was the firm inte 
the opera company to leave it there on that m 
stage for the rest of the season. The carpet-laying 
completed, two or three carpet sweepers materia] 
of nowhere in particular and were pushed ener, 
over every inch of that brown-stained cloth, 

“What’s the big idea of the carpet sweepers?” de 
the reporter of his rescuer. 

“There are dancers in the next scene,” came th 
answer, “‘and that is to catch any stray tacks,” 

Going back stage in a great opera house is y 
undertaking, no piffling pilgrimage. Rather it ; 
durance contest, a strain on wind and limb, a wo 
and an adventure. Strangely enough, there are , 
associated with an opera company in its artistic g 
tive aspects who really know this strange world wh 
of glue, a wad of papier-maché, a hammer, a few 
sliver of wood, a handful of gilt and a strip of yely 
a fit throne for a bellowing operatic Herod. 1 
few who know that the value of these accoutermen 
operatic make-believe in nickels, dimes and | 
amounts to something like three million dollars 
considering a major opera company; in fact, an in 
made in the storehouses and shops of the Chica 
pany sometime ago disclosed an iny 
of as much as four million fiye 
thousand dollars in scenery, prope 
costumes. With the exception of t 
lous salaries of some of the sur 
cost of opera is a bit of high f 
is seldom discussed. 


Fakers in the Music Wor 


HERE is considerable babel of 
. about the thousands of budding: 
who wend their way cityward, lure 
white glare of the operatic spotligl 
may learn in print of the trials, temj 
heartbreak and disappointment 
coiled in their musical path, grimly 
You may read wise words on the ch 
ism in music, the graft, the shortco 
its teachers, its practitioners and 
agerial element. The major music: 
are slowly being unmasked. The 
who extorts twenty dollars for fift 
utes’ instruction and devotes that 
hour to ruining a thread of a pret 
and inflating a wholly natural but 
ically unattainable operatic amb 
some earnest, sensitive youngster, | 
getting some well-deserved press-i 
lately. And the manager who is u 
procure engagements but, neverth« 
cepts a thousand-dollar booking f 
the débutante in the concert fiel¢ 
nothing in return but the use of I 
on her advertising, is due for som 
same wholesome publicity. In fac 
days one may glean in one way and 
much concerning the luminescent side of the mus 
tain. One reads in chatty interviews the story ¢ 
famous soprano was discovered in a cabaret by 
who had been overwhelmed with her voice and 
talent. One learns that this interested gourmet 
to an operatic coach who changed her from a ¢ 
into a soprano;. that after the vocal metamorpl 
director general of a great opera company was 
along the street one day and heard her singing; an! 
walked right into her boarding house and engage 
the spot at a two-thousand-dollar weekly salary. I 
that illuminating interview is there one word of t 
that paid that two-thousand-dollar salary? Thet 
To dwell a few hundred words further on the 
enlightenment that is prevalent in America today, 
the life story of the Tetrazzini, the most luxuriou: 
car in existence, as published by any of the world’s 
dailies. Now in exclusive railway circles the T' 
has made quite a name for itself as being the best 


presided over by the diva’s favorite chef, to her 
with its gleaming brass bed and its tiled bathro 
read breathlessly, ‘this car is a marvel of comfor! 
is an exquisite little dining room,” gurgles on thi 
“sparkling with its silver and china service, 4 
room that makes up in luxury what it lacks in sp 
finally the music room, the first apartment of its k 
installed in a railway coach. In this music 100! 
tiny grand piano which Mme. Tetrazzini had ma 
cially for her concert tour. It is a folding piano,’ 
the enraptured reporter carefully, “with de 
pedals and no legs. The music room also cont 
prima donna’s music library with its scores of her 
operas and other compositions and talking ma! 
its records of the world’s greatest artists.’ 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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SINGLE-SIX 
FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 


Of all cars, the ambitious and discriminating 


- man or woman desires most to own a Packard. 


That has been true for twenty-three years 


_—it 1s receiving most impressive evidence at 


the present moment. 


It is being evidenced everywhere, not merely 
by unabated eagerness and unabated sales, 


but by the way in which the Packard is 


being bought. 


The anxious inquiries in regard to perform- 
ance and manufacturing practices, which 
usually accompany the purchase of a motor 


_ car, are largely lacking. 


There is little or no discussion of the con- 
struction, design, or mechanics of the car, as 
aecaL wl tels accepted as it is, and for what 
it is—a Packard, and therefore beyond the 
need of debate. 


It is not too much to say that Packard has 
earned the right to this implicit confidence 
by the superior character of every car that 
has ever borne the name. 


But it is none the less a tribute probably 
unique in automotive history—and none the 
less a responsibility of which the Packard 
Company is keenly conscious. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485 ; Sport 
Model, $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3575 ; at Detroit 


PACKARD 
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Sealdsweet 
Glorida Grapefruit 


“Friendly fruits from Florida” 
aptly describes Sealdsweet 
grapefruit 
PROPERLY prepared for serving, as a 
breakfast dish, in the manner illustrated 
above, there is a genial glow to every 

portion. 

Each spoonful of juice and pulp contains 
a smile—eat Sealdsweet grapefruit every 
day and life will hold greater joy for you. 
Rich in food values and high in vitamine 
contents, Sea/dsweet grapefruit aid in the 
digestion of other things good to eat. 
Health-giving, they help you to work 
and think better. 


Get acquainted this season 
with Sealdsweet grapefruit 
and the friendship will prove 
cordial and lasting 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 


“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 
Contains tested recipes for home use, in new 
and pleasing ways, of the juices of these food 
and health fruits. Illustrated in natural colors; 
invaluable in the household, helpful in sick- 
rooms. A gift copy is yours for the asking. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
706 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
‘Florida Oranges 


Buy oranges for the juice they contain. 
It is in the juice you obtain the food and 
health value. Sealdsweet Florida oranges 
are extremely juicy, whatever the color 


or outward appearance. 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges and grapefruit— 
insist that they be furnished to you in wrap- 


pers bearing this trade-mark. 
[Nel 
ee), 


my 


eade je 
(See recipeinffee book) ~ 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
this ecstatic effusion is there one word of 
polite commendation for the hand that fed 
this particular stellar pocketbook with huge 
operatic fees and thus made all this railway 
splendor possible? Not so it is painfully 
noticeable. 

Thus it is plain that through the medium 
of the daily press the perspiring and con- 
scientiously inquisitive musical lowbrow 
may become in part enlightened as to the 
manner of road that leads to opera, and 
the alleged habits, private life, exotic per- 
sonal history, idiosyncrasies, taste in neck- 
ties, tonsorial affectations and special diet 
of any whilom traveler of its treacherous 
length, but try as he will he can learn but 
little of the public-spirited citizens who 
foot the bills for all this operatic glory. For 
the music drama, you must understand, not 
only does not pay dividends, it cannot even 
support itself without the aid of the wealthy 
helping hand. 

It has been estimated by those people 
who like to spend their time that way that, 
during an operatic season, a major company 
costs in the neighborhood of ten thousand 
dollars a day to maintain in all the splen- 
dor of its trilling prima donnas, its corpulent 
tenors and their languishing vocables, its 
dollar-and-a-half-an-hour electricians, its 
thirty-thousand-dollar-a-season conductors, 
its autocratic orchestra men and stage 
hands. 

The fiend for statistics can readily dis- 
cover, if he really puts his mind to it, that 
the upkeep of the canvas trees and the 
sartorial extravagances of the so-called 
music drama amount to well over a million 
dollars per season. To offset that million- 
dollar outlay all this lyric glory is sold for 
six dollars a warble and less. But even at 
that price, at the end of the season there is 
a deficit of from three hundred thousand 
dollars up. It is reported that one great 
company broke the record one year and 
registered a loss of one million one hundred 
thousand dollars. It does not take any 
unusual powers of observation for the lay 
statistician to ascertain that somebody, in 
bringing opera to the well-known people, is 
being mighty reckless with his loose change. 


The Little Matter of Contracts 


During the period last season that this 
typewriter devoted to mending a broken 
shoulder and the study of operatic econom- 
ics she had occasion to flourish the above 
facts in her notebook before the son of the 
owner of an enormous amusement enter- 
prise. As she piled up the millions before 
him he became querulous. 

“‘Say,”’ he demanded peevishly, “‘how do 
they get that way? It costs dad something 
like eight thousand a day to run the big 
show, and believe me it makes money for 
him at only a dollar and a half admission. 
How do they get that way?” 

The way that the gorgeous spectacle 
that is the modern lyrie drama arrives at 
its destination of extravagant expenditure 
is exceedingly simple. The board of di- 
rectors of a great opera company pays for 
goods it never receives. It hands over 
money in the thousands to vocalists for 
performances they never sing. It main- 
tains in idleness and luxury various Euro- 
pean gold diggers in the art of song who 
consider that since the American art 
patron has a well-filled purse it is their duty 
to empty it as expeditiously and painlessly 
as possible. 

A striking example of how it is done 
might be cited by relating the story of a 
certain tenor. He was, several years ago, 
and still is so far as this reporter knows, 
a brilliant exponent of a glorious min- 
strelsy. And he was fully aware of the 
fact, entirely cognizant of his vocal virtues. 
This particular season referred to he 
signed a contract with a certain company 
for forty performances at three thousand 
dollarseach. In order to prevail upon him to 
accept this modest stipend the opera com- 
pany was compelled to sign up his wife 
also, a singer generally and mildly referred 
to not as a has-been but a never-was, for 
twenty performances at fifteen hundred per 
perform. In addition to this trifling re- 
muneration for their services their passage 
from the cultured Continent via an ex- 
pensive and speedy liner was paid for by 
the company engaging them. Then in 
order not to have the stigma of mercenari- 
ness, the vile opprobrium of being finan- 
cially tight attached to the fair name of 
this lyric organization, the board of di- 
rectors paid the hotel bills, at five hundred 
per week or thereabouts, of this brace of 
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lusty opera stars. If you are good at sums 
over a hundred thousand you can readily 
estimate just how much these good vocal- 
ists were able to put in their stocking 
against their summer at Monte Carlo. 

But perhaps the most exquisite touch 
in all their musical business dealings came 
at the end of this season that they had 
struggled through financially. When the 
time came for them to renew their contract 
the board of directors feebly protested 
against paying their hotel bills in the future. 
Whereupon these leading citizens of the 
music drama gave hearty expression pub- 
licly of their personal private opinion of 
these impossible Americans, and left that 
opera company flat, to teach it a lesson. 
Nor is this worthy couple an isolated 
operatic example by any manner of means. 

Along about the fall of the year, when 
the scene shifters begin to move piles of 
canvas forests and medieval castles from 
one side of the huge operatic stage to the 
other; when the chorus master may be 
found in some great bare practice room 
surrounded by the shirt-sleeved, sweating, 
vocalizing, masculine contingent of his 
choral ensemble, mixing alien profanity 
and expostulation with a fragmentary 
piano accompaniment; when the optimistic 
bromide and the Pollyanna operatic 
prophecy are being clicked off automat- 
ically on the music commentator’s type- 
writer—then is the time for the seeker after 
lyric truth to investigate the maestro’s desk. 
He will find it proves a profitable search, 
for there may be unearthed therefrom 
many operatic contracts. These are ex- 
ceedingly pretty to look at and enlighten- 
ing to read. Two of them guarantee two 
superlatives of the music drama forty per- 
formances at three thousand per, making a 
total of two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars for the services of a pair of singers 
whether they are called upon to sing once 
or forty times. A sheaf of these scraps of 
paper calls for twenty performances at a 
thousand dollars each, a stray half dozen 
demand twenty-five appearances at fifteen 
hundred dollars a lyric materialization, 
there is an uncounted number that engage 
the services of the small musical fry at five 
or six hundred the night, until at the very 
bottom of the pile you may find a careless 
memorandum of the members of the chorus, 
who receive from thirty-six to forty dollars 
a week. Careful investigation will reveal 
some two hundred of these little tokens of 
financial appreciation forced upon various 
and sundry singers by some operatic man- 
agement. And even the most thoughtless 
of us realize that an opera season that lived 
up to all the singing contracted for in that 
packet of golden promises would resolve 
into nothing more or less than a continuous 
performance. 


The Directors’ Alibi 


Then again around the last of April, 
when Prinzivalle’s tent is being folded up 
along with all the mountains and valleys 
and their encumbering castles; when all 
the operatic moonlight, Cleopatra’s Nile 
and Lohengrin’s swan are being crated and 
shipped to the huge warehouses to await 
another turbulent season of the lyric 
drama—one may discover, with the aid of 
one’s old opera programs and by the ex- 
penditure of a little shrewd calculation, 
that the three-thousand-dollar songstress 
gave of the gold of her voice on twenty-five 
occasions instead of the forty for which 
she was paid. One may learn that the 
fifteen-hundred-dollar Toscas and Violettas 
stabbed their Scarpias and died of the 
operatic consumption, which never was 
known to imperil a vocalist’s breath con- 
trol or her last loud-flung high notes, only 
seven times out of the scheduled twenty- 
five; that the thousand-dollar Lohengrins 
addressed their faithful swans only a scant 
dozen times instead of the prescribed 
twenty; that the twelve-hundred-dollar 
Escamillo has alienated Carmen’s affec- 
tions only half the number of times for 
which he was paid the trifling remuneration 
that helps him keep the wolf away from 
the door along the Riviera, 

To most of the world at large, careless- 
ness with any funds, operatic or otherwise, 
like that enumerated above, is a scandalous 
and sinful waste. However, the great and 
astute business men who are the directors 
of the outstanding opera companies have a 
perfect alibi for their apparently inexcus- 
able extravagance, and one that is seldom 
realized. 7 

There is, in this land of the perforated 
roll and the talking machine, an insatiable 


Decembe 


desire, stimulated by their : 
to hear the stellar operatic luminary 
cert. Managers used to pay ten 
dollars for a Caruso concert, ané 
that price this great tenor prove, 
money-making proposition for the; 
lyrical stars over whom not so ma: 
of impassioned purple ink hg 
spilled by the ecstatic reviewers ¢ 
secure a concert engagement yiel¢ 
from one to four thousand dollars 
The wear and tear incidental 
work amounts to little in compar 
the onerous four-hour rehearsal ; 
to opera, the expense of effective g 
priate costumes, the emotional ¢ 
attendant upon even operatic ac 
the substantially lower fee obta 
opera. This peculiar competition 
by the concert field with grand , 
made it possible in America for 
singers to set their own fee and th 
of performances for which they 
paid whether they set foot on: 
during the season or not. Z. 
It would seem logical that the 
to take a few hacks at the opera 
would be to curtail the personnel 
drama. If two hundred songste 
work of only a hundred, forsooth, 
the drones. But in America we 
our lyric drama on any such 
moderate scale. 7 


Soft for the Press Age 


The advance news stories that I 
approach of an operatic band 
singers fade the glory of the wiz 
agent who was responsible for t 
wind sensation of Jenny Lind, P 
num. And, remarkably enoug 
contain, when stripped of their 
hyperbole, little of exaggeration. 
little imagination on the par 
passionate press agent to concoct 
ing or lurid news yarn when th 
transportation alone of the thre 
dollar equipment of a touring oy 
pany—a paraphernalia, incident: 
includes everything from John the 
head and the tackle used to raise | 
the back drops to the’ wherewitha 
a complete new stage in an em 
is fifteen thousand dollars a weel 

That the leading exponents of 
art have the power to dictate t 
rectors of their company is a 
conclusion. That they sometimes 
same power to weird, quixotic an 
fraudulent purposes is one of 
lights of opera promoting. Not 
seasons ago this fantastic quirk i! 
ethics cropped out in a disconcer! 
of gratitude on the part of a finely 
and brilliant juggler of the opera 

About twenty years ago, when 
slight, tensely eager and gifted lac 
poor and prayerful for opportuni 
the worshiped idols of his opera-n 
try saw his sincerity and earnestn( 
nized the rich promise of his ta 
with a gesture or two of her ¥ 
hands wafted the influence his w 
ultimately brought him opportur 
and the padded purse. This diva’ 
on the pinnacle of an ultrabrillia 
Her voice had the richness, the | 
and the clear golden sheen | 
globules in the sun. And she | 
periously the music-mad mob ¥| 
hitched her carriage and drew 1) 
the streets, as well as the ove 
finance and politics who denied | 
of hers that money or power coul 
That was twenty years ago. | 

During the years that follc: 
protégé grew into musical maturit) 
achievement to achievement anc) 
conquest to lyric victory until An’ 
covered him. 


operatic power. His patroness | 
penalty exacted of all the hothou, 
in the art of song. The inescapab! 
time crushed her lovely voiee, | 
yond repair its crystalline clarity. ! 
Nemesis of luxurious youth did a) 
cruel thing than even. robbing 1) 
voice. He changed her from a 
slender, exotic beauty with ha 
grackle’s breast and eyes that ¢ 
their dark wistfulness with a 
impishness, to a gross fat old wo! 
a thick mottled skin, dyed hair 2 
tish querulousness. Follo 
her vocal and physical loss 
financial ones. And when 
(Continued on Pag 
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— Donsee BROTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


The same qualities which recom- 
mend the car to business men 
recommend it with equal force to 
everyone. 


Its name has suggested, rather 
than limited, its many sided 
usefulness. 


Business requires a car of excep- 
tional hardihood; one that offers 
weather protection and comfort 
the year round; a car dignified in 
appearanceand economicaltorun. 


Business absolutely demands 
such a car, but practically every- 
one needs such a car. 


The Business Sedan meets this 
universal requirement in a unique 
and specific way. 


Its construction has made closed 
car history. 


The steel body was known before 
on Dodge Brothers open cars, but 


its recognized advantages have 
never before been applied to the 
construction of a closed car. 


The same thing is true of the 
baked enamel finish, which can- 
not be applied except where the 
body is built of steel. 


In one new feature, the Business 
Sedan goes even further than open 
cars have ever gone in the breadth 
and scope of its usefulness. 


The rear seat furnishings are re- 
movable, converting the entire 
section back of the front seat into 
a steel-walled compartment, with 
64 cubic feet of loading space. 


Dodge Brothers peculiar achieve- 
ment, in other words, has been to 
make the sedan a practical car, 
so that everyone may enjoy its 
protection and usefulness at little 
more than the cost of an open car. 


The Price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 


Patents Pending 
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binds friendship closer. 
The beauty of the old, 
old custom of Yuletide 
~~ Gifts is fraught with 
deepest meaning when 
thoughtful selection is 
expended on each gift. 


> per 


You can find no gift 
to more aptly convey 
your affection, your 
understanding, and 
your yearning for 
deeper friendship than 
Boxed Writing Paper 
—‘‘The WRITE Gift’’. 
In its character, its 
selection and its sig- 
nificance, it expresses 
to the recipient much 
of all that you feel. 


ae 


Boxed Writing Papers 
may be had in many 
varied sizes and many 
varied styles. And 
there can always be 
found a box which will 
exactly answer your 
gift requirements. 


From 25c to $25. 


ag Ser 


To American Fash- 
ioners has fallen the 
privilege of furnishing 
the fine writing papers 
that set the standard 
for quality and style 
in all the countries of 
the world. 


Consult your dealer 


Fine Stationery 
Manufacturers 
Association 


American Fashioners of 
Proper Paper 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
protégé heard of her as he sat in his five- 
| hundred-dollar-a-week suite at his hotel, 
she was in actual want. When he had an 
artistic and technical staff of five hundred 
at his beck and call she was going days 
without adequate food and turning and 
piecing old costumes into dresses. 

Upon learning of the desperate state of 
her affairs the maestro became very much 
upset. Highly emotional, he looked about 
his luxurious rooms and eyed his double sir- 
loin and thought of her dark little room and 
her proverbial crust, and broke down 
and wept bitterly. Then he wiped his eyes 
and told his comrades between sobs that 
he had decided to act. This wonderfully 
kind woman who had played the part of 
fairy godmother in his penniless youth 
should not be permitted to remain in the 
ignominiousness of poverty and obscurity 
any longer. The bread she had cast upon 
the operatic waters should be returned to 
her. He would show the world that here 
was one great artist with gratitude in his 
heart. 

In dissolving his indebtedness, however, 
he did not do the obvious and American 
thing of setting aside a stated sum for her 
each month, sending it to her anonymously 
or otherwise. The maestro never consid- 
ered anything so dull and matter-of-fact 
as that for an instant. What he did was to 
sit down and get one of those so-beautiful 
contracts of his opera company out of his 
desk and proceed to make it out, giving his 
whilom patroness a season of twenty per- 
formances at a good smashing figure per 
perform. 

But his crowning achievement in delicacy 
and tact was not the presentation of the 
beautiful contract with its fat emolument 
attached, but the fact that he saw to it 
that, lest she sense that charity had 
prompted the deed, this prima donna of 
another day made at least some of those 
twenty appearances. 

It has nothing especially to do with the 
story, but it is interesting to note, just as 
a side light on American psychology, how 
this erstwhile star was received in her 
operatic resurrection. 


Cheap Charity 


The music reviewers, when her threat- 
ened return became an actuality, stopped, 
looked, listened and called on the God of 
their fathers. Vocally this old-time singer 
was not even a wreck—she wasaruin. Had 
she not been so eager and earnest and piti- 
ful she would have been the most mirth- 
provoking figure that ever trod any stage. 
She was fat, she yowled, she wore shoes so 
tight she hobbled, and instead of her age 
lending her a gracious dignity it had given 
her a bedizened look. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the shadows 
of her former power and charm crept out of 
the past to make her a pathetic and tragic 
figure. 

When, at the end of the first act of one 
of these good old-fashioned lyric melo- 
dramas where the young and trusting 
maiden leaves the old homestead to go to 
the vast and iniquitous city to earn the 
wherewithal to pay off the mortgage or its 
operatic equivalent, and everybody knows 
in the next act she will be residing in the 
marble halls of the duke who means her no 
good, this operatic veteran wabbled down 
center and let out one last long, mad high 
screech, oné embittered music reporter re- 
marked to his confrere viciously, ‘‘ My God, 
but I hope her feet hurt her!”’ But, be it 
said, his was the only derogatory remark 
heard. 

The press praised her for what she had 
been,.and courteously ignored her vocal 
present and future. The great American 
public that paid its good money to hear her 
treated her with the same courtesy and 
quiet respect. 

The good citizens of this United States 
who had received: an operatic gold brick 


when they paid their six dollars at the box 
office for the particular performances in 
which she sang, sat and listened to her 
raucous vocalism, writhed, set their teeth, 
perspired and—applauded, that a little 
tired old woman might not know that the 
lamp of her operatic glory had flickered 
and gone out. 

But as an exquisite finishing touch to this 
whole episode, which was so symbolic of 
the avaricious and quaintly impudent atti- 
tude of the European musician for his 
American dollar-chaser patron—an atti- 
tude often publicly expressed—it was not 
the long-suffering American operagoers or 
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the operatic guarantors who got the credit 
for this good deed, but the maestro; and as 
one plain singer put it, “It didn’t cost him 
nothing.” 

Every November when the electricity 
is shut off in two hotels and a couple of 
office buildings in a certain city in order 
that the great, multiton curtain may rise 
on another season of gory operatic thrills, 
the veteran first-nighters anxiously await 
the first entrance of the chorus. At last, 
between the efforts of the perspiring chorus 
master, several assistant conductors and 
the rattled stage manager, it is maneuvered 
onto the stage at the wrong time. With 
the entrance of the first spear bearer the 
operatic insatiables in the audience lean 
forward and wait anxiously for the appear- 
ance of a mammoth brunette who overflows 
her tight bodice like a pan of dough but 
who is coy and sprightly withal. When they 
locate her in the first row they relax and 
sigh contentedly, ‘“‘There’s Aunt Sciatica, 
bless her old heart! Now we can stagger 
through another season.” 

Aunt Sciatica is a riot when she gets 
into the languorous draperies of the Nile 
sirens in Cleopatra and during the tavern 
scene perches lightly on the knee of some 
ninety-pound chorus man and waves a 
papier-maché wineglass about with a dar- 
ing gesture. Scoff if you will at auntie’s 
esthetic shortcomings, but don’t forget 
that in the labyrinth of opera chorus auntie 
knows her way about. She is the competent 
bellwether of that flock of slim young 
choristers who follow and imitate her 
blindly. She has a thousand and one nights 
of opera behind her. She needs no prompt- 
ing in those swimming gestures traditional 
to operatic sirens or peasants or the lyric 
general populace. Now 90 per cent of her 
fellow peasants or sirens are American girls 
to whom the habit of the opera chorus is a 
new vice. Five years ago most of them 
would not have been able to distinguish 
Aida from any other colored help. In 
spite of their two years’ training in the 
opera’s chorus school previous to their 
participation in the big chorus they need all 
the hints that can be given them by a 
routined and conscientious singer. Thus, 
through virtue of their long experience, the 
Aunt Sciaticas of the opera choruses are 
indispensable to any opera company. They 
are the ones who carry on when the 
prompter and offstage assistant conductors 
fail; they cover up the slips and stumbles - 
of the uninitiated, and are never known to 
fail to rise to emergency or avert that panic 
known as stage fright among their com- 
rades. 

But, being human, they are fully aware 
of all their best operatic traits. They suffer 
from no inferiority complex, and spend 
their odd moments threatening to leave the 
company flat. And, as itis, they often lead 
their fellow sewing women, swordsmen, 
warriors and cigarette girls into enterprises 
other than the manifesting of vengeance, 
sorrow, horror, secrecy or mirth in the tra- 
ditional opera manner. 


Why Aunt Sciatica Wept 


It is these reliables who usually can be 
found at the bottom of the opera-season 
crop of strikes. These evidences of acute 
displeasure on the part of the supernumer- 
aries of music drama take place on an 
average of half a dozen times in ten weeks. 
Sometimes these choristers strike because 
they are disgruntled with the pay check, 
but generally it is a personal grievance and 
no sordid financial motive that moves them 
to walk out and leave Lucia singing her 
famous mad scene alone. 

It is very simple to grieve an opera 
chorus. The weather can do it, or the bill 
for the evening, the fit of their shoes, the 
type of the costumes, the attitude of the 
stage hands, the hours of rehearsals or 
the quality of the grease paint. But it is 
the stage manager who bruises and batters 
their feelings all to smithereens most of 
the time. 

Many times and oft the opera director 
will get a riot call from back stage just 
before time for the curtain to go up, and 
tears behind the scenes to listen to frantic 
tales of woe from a jabbering incoherent 
mob that is demanding the stage man- 
ager’s scalp, his hide and that his bones be 
made into fertilizer. Why? Why? Be- 
cause he has used rough language, he has 
called the first standardbearer his best 
Italian equivalent for a bonehead, his in- 
structions have not been couched in the 
language of a gentleman, he has given the 
third girl from the right a dirty look when 


his patron saints and began to ple| 
had committed this terrible wron} 
them? What had been done? | 
the reptile, the worm who had | 
offend them? Out of the chaos ’ 


pad the expense budget is the « 
The breed of orchestral musician | 
the days of Theodore Thomas, wi 
his Wagner and Beethoven for } 
fiddled ballads in a barroom for h; 
nowadays is catalogued) 


In these modern times of musi 
the muscled hand of the musical } 
will fiddle Isolde’s Love Death f) 
the jingle of a minimum wage oj 
dollars a week—the maximum is | 
from one hundred to two huna 
fifty a week—and no coarse rem; 
the director during rehearsals. 

But of all those who labor iit 
chestral vineyard the opera mi| 
worthiest of his hire. The orchest/ 
opera works the longest hours, t! 
tions, the whole atmosphere of | 
hearsals and performances conta’: 
worst of music’s hardships, and }4 


outbursts or protests against the «it 
of his daily toil as the Bolshevik ni 
of a base ungrateful wretch whoo 
know when he is well off have ne 


a labyrinth of brittle high tones. 

Before the movies with their 1) 
orchestras made it possible for #3 
ants of opera to dictate their owr! 


all those long, long hours of toot { 
the musical demands of the jiggl) 
have changed all that. acy 
and overtime rehearsals are paid 
ute by minute. 
This particular aspect of the la) 
tion has accomplished four thing‘? 
opera is concerned: 3 
opera deficit, it has curtailed the 1m 
rehearsals, it has—perhaps—led 1 
eratic perfection, and it has mad! 
eratic conductor work out his sei 
rehearsal instead of practicing } 
ous interpretative notions on 
In fact, there is a record of one 
batonnier whose complete opera! 
eration has taken place since thet 
union created the problem of the 
of music. Hitherto he was never 
Give him a hundred rehearsals of 2 
no matter how standard or simp 
the last minute he would sta 
“All is chaos! n 
be put on in such a state! — 
don’t know their parts, the : 
Then he would drag every 
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What to Expect of 
a Closed Car 


Chassis Quality and Reliability or Body Fittings— 
Which Do You Want at the Same Cost ? 


You are offered two types of closed cars at 
around $1245. One makes its appeal to the 
eye. Its makers call attention to the body 
fittings. Such luxuries are nice to have. 
But clocks, dome lights, cigar lighters and vanity 
cases are not essential to comfort and they have 
nothing to do with car performance. However, 
you must pay for them. To know how much 
they cost consider what the open model of such 
a car sells for. 
The Essex Coach sells at $1245. The body 
is simple and sturdy, built for utility and com- 
fort. Non-essentials are omitted. What they 
would cost is invested in motor, clutch, trans- 


mission, axles and frame. The Essex, one of 


the world’s leading four-cylinder cars, never 
disappoints. 


It is positively reliable. Carefree, untroubled 
transportation, at the lowest cost for fuel, oil, 
tires and maintenance, is assured. 

We believe you will find the highest satisfaction 

in a steering mechanism that operates as easily 

as a bicycle, in clutch, and brake pedals that 

respond to the slightest pressure, in freedom from 


squeaks, rattles, body noises and in performance 
that matches the costliest cars. 


In no car can you get more than you pay 
for. It is for you to decide which type of closed 
car will give the most lasting satisfaction. 


Touring - ‘1045 Cabriolet - ‘%1145 Coach - £1245 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices follow, f. 0. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, sales and excise taxes paid 
Touring : $1550 Cabriolet - $1695 Coach - $1850 


SSEX Coach *1245 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 
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The gift 


for men! 


RUBBERSET Shaving Brush, 

in its attractive satin-lined case, 

is about as successful a Christmas gift 

as you can choose for any man. No 

matter what he is using at present— 

a Rubberset or any ordinary brush 

—he is sure to be pleased witha new 

Rubberset. It’s the world’s standard 
shaving brush. 


Such a gift gives the daily monot- 
ony of shaving a real thrill of pleasure. 
The fine, full bristles work up a big, 
bubbling lather—a sensitive skin is 
soothed, ingrowing hairs are pre- 
vented. And the bristles can’t come 
out. Every bristle is gripped everlast- 
ingly in hard rubber. 


The prices of Rubberset Shaving 
Brushesrange from 35cup to $25. And 
the de luxe satin-lined cases give just 
the extra touch of quality you want 
in a Christmas gift. Any dealer will 
be glad to show you his stock of 
Rubbersets today. All are backed by 
the unconditional guarantee — Rub- 
berset Brushes make good—or we 
will. We are the largest makers of 
shaving brushes in the world. 


ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


the worlds standard 


SHAVING BRUSH 


MADE BY RUBBERSET COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 
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couple more rehearsals. He has even been 
known to acquire operatic chilblains and 
change the bill on an hour’s notice in order 
to lap up a few more rehearsals. 

Now that organized labor is the piper and 
there is that little question of time and 
overtime, he rehearses to his looking-glass 
and is getting to be quite a successful con- 
ductor. 

It has always been the mild indoor 
pastime, during the slack critical season, of 
various erudite musicologists to hunt 
among the sundry musical formulas for a 
satisfactory and exact definition of opera. 
They revolve owlishly among the argu- 
ments which settle so thoroughly each in 
its own way, whether this strange child of 
the union of two great and fascinating arts, 
music and drama, most resembles the ma- 
ternal or paternal side of the family. Is 
it, they query, following the Wagnerian 
method, a vast symphonic poem with mi- 
metic accompaniment, or isit a pretty story 
with music on the side? ; 


By Jetierson Winter 


SI MENTIONED in a previous article, 
Henry Irving did not indulge much in 
letter writing. Nevertheless, he did occa- 
sionally write real letters, and I quote from 
some of them that were addressed to my 
father. 

One was written the day after Irving’s 
first performance of Hamlet in America, and 
refers to my father’s critical article on that 
event—one of the most thoughtful and pen- 
etrative essays on the subject ever pub- 
lished, and surely not the less remarkable 
for that much of it was written on bits of 
paper held on one of the writer’s knees 
while riding in a horse car. 


““BREVOORT HousE, NEW YORK, 
“27 November, 1884. 
- Y DEAR WINTER: You have 
spoken, and I thank you—again and 
again, and ever thanks. 

“You have let your heart act, and no 
words can convey the pleasure you have 
bestowed upon me—a sweet pleasure, as 
from friend to friend; and an undying 
tribute, from poet to actor. 

“Again—I thank you! I always feel a 
poor thing when I attempt Hamlet. I love 
him, as you do. 

“T have written to Richard Mansfield 
that, on Tuesday, I shall be delighted to 
accept. Tomorrow, it is impossible for me 
to breakfast with Mackay [John W. Mac- 
kay, the banker]. I wish I could, but I can- 
not. When shall we meet? Will you have 
dinner with me on Sunday? 

“Ever yours, 
“HENRY IRVING.” 


Irving began his fourth American tour at 
San Francisco, September 4, 1893, and 
ended it in Boston March 17, 1894. It was 
in some ways the most remarkable season 
of his career. During it he presented The 
Bells, Nance Oldfield, The Merchant of 
Venice, Becket—which had been brought 
out for the first time, anywhere, at the 
Lyceum Theater, London, on his fifty-fifth 
birthday, February 6, 1893—Olivia, King 
Charles I, The Lyons Mail and King Louis 
XI. For fourteen performances in San 
Francisco the receipts were fifty-nine thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-five dollars; 
for the entire tour, five hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand four hundred and seventy- 
four dollars and fifty-nine cents, or an aver- 
ageof threethousandandseventy dollars and 
twelve cents a performance. It was during 
this season that Irving declared—what he 
repeated in 1900: ‘‘If it had not been for 
the unstinted generosity of the American 
public in my support I could not have 
maintained my theater in London, as I have 
done.”’ 

The triumphal procession of that tour— 
for such it was—had scarcely been begun 
before Irving, as was his wont, began to 
busy himself with preparations for his next 
season. My father, at his request, then did 
for him what unnumbered other times he 
did for him and for other managers and 
actors—namely, advised him as to his 
course and, without recompense or credit, 
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A couple of seasons ago an unseen host, 
an unshaven and overalled crew made up 
of the scene shifters, the carpenters, the 
stage hands and the electricians, put the 
ruminative medicine men of music to rout 
with one short trenchant statement, and 
settled the question of the definition of 
opera once and for all. 

Grand opera was grand opera, they de- 
clared, whether Gaetano Donizetti or Rich- 
ard Strauss wrote the score, when an addi- 
tional 20 per cent went into their weekly 
pay envelopes along with the regulation 
stipend exacted by the musical union for 
grooming the scenery of the opera. 

Just why the erecting of the ballroom 
scene in Traviata should be worth more to 
scenery pushers than putting it in place 
in The Girly Whirl is a question worth 
pondering. Perhaps the strain upon their 
constitutions is greater when “Ah, fors’ é 
lui” is sung by some one-hundred-and- 
eighty-pound operatic Camille than when 
“Whose little baby are you?” is caroled 
by Emmeline Blimp of the Follies. 


revised, altered and edited a play by an- 
other author which ultimately was pro- 
duced with notable success; in this instance 
the King Arthur of the late Joseph Comyns- 
Carr, which, I surmise, was built on the 
basis of an earlier piece on the same subject 
by W. G. Wills. The first of the three fol- 
lowing letters refers to the commemorative 
services at The Players, New York, in 
memory of Edwin Booth, its founder, 
which Winter for personal reasons did not 
attend, and at which Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry read an ode: 


“PLAZA HOTEL, NEW YORK, 

“14 November, 1893. 
ss Y DEAR WINTER: Do let us meet 
soon! I long to see you. It is some- 
what lonely here, and I am waiting for an 
old friend and a dear one. We ought to 
have shaken hands yesterday, and I ought 
to have heard your sweet voice and listened 

to your sweet words. 

“Who was that ‘ODE-IOUS’ man? Oh, 
dear! oh, dear!! 

“The whole business was, to me, some- 
what shallow—the fashionable function, 
altogether. 

“Tt was a great disappointment to us all, 
on Sunday—though I cari understand your 
fatigue at times, and impossibility to do all 
that you would. 

“But let usmeet. I’d come over to you, if 
I could; but I’m tied to the stake. My 
love to Willy, who is with you, I hear. 

“Fiver affectionately, 
“H. IRVING.” 


“PLAZA HOTEL, NEW YORK, 
“26 November, 1893. 
“s Ig DEAR WINTER: Love and greet- 
ing! 

“T hope, when ‘Henry VIII’ is over, 
that we shall be able to spend a little time 
together. This week I shall be at the ‘shop’ 
all day long. 

“With this I send ‘Arthur,’ which we 
can talk over when we meet, and I want 
you, sometime—no hurry—to study it well 
for me. 

“Tt should make a good play—legendary 
and mystical—upon a noble theme. 

‘““The many lyrics seem to me a difficulty. 
When just a story is to be told with them, 
fo-do-re-me-fa would be as well. reheat 

“However, this is no insuperable dead- 
lock. The cuts are merely suggested, 
though much must be omitted, for the play 
is too long for representation as originally 
put down. 

“T fully understand the necessity of your 
keeping quiet, with your pressing work in 
hand. A little more repose, just now, would 
be acceptable to me too! 

“Ever, dear friend, 
“FH. IRVING.” 


“HOTEL PLAZA, NEW YORK, 
12 December, 1893. 
“s Y DEAR WINTER: Your notes on 
‘Arthur’ are of inestimable value, and 
confirm my own opinion that the play is 
somewhat languid and lacks ginger. 


But what about the men y 
stage hands’ union the diffe 


books meet the increasing dema, 
scene shifter, the singer and ¢ 
What do these promoters of }; 
ceive for their pains for haying; 
Nome the familiar American an 
it is? %y 
So far as they are concernec. 
visible returns they get on th 
they have expended promulgati 
of opera among us is the owner; 
canvas trees, the purling br 
Escamillo’s pants. Their only s 
the lyric drama are the papier-m} 
the folding throne of Herod an 
of Salome’s veils. These are 


accessories to the music drama, 
of decorative value even in a m 
home. Thus it can be said, almeo 
reservation, that, to the guaran{ 
is its own reward. 


“Tt is surprising how 
quickly you get to the he 
and I could but regret, as 11 
ments, that I had not oftener 
by my side. 

“T shall communicate wi 
upon this subject and the 
have rendered me and, in 
barely express my gratitud 

“Would it be agreeable 
lightful to us) for you and Will} 
Christmas here? We shall play} 
mas night, and eat our plum pl 
Sunday, here—only ourselves’ 
family party, which I should liky 
to make up. Nell (Ellen Terry} 
you, also, and we hope that yci 
able to come. f 

“You were at the play last n1 
sure—so I know you must be be? 
chief characteristic of Mr. Wilde; 
is certainly yours; and here | 
writer to whom ‘the chief chai! 
would equally apply—William| 
for he, too, thinks of nothing buii 
[Irving did not like the Engi 
Archer. In another letter he sai} 
you [Winter] wrote about Mae 
deeply interesting, and your criti 
solutely true. How ‘cabin’d, cr) 
fined’ are most of ’em! Fan) 
writing that the poor raven Vl 
hoarse with croaking was meant | 
peare to be the messenger who bri 
of Duncan’s coming—hoarse wi! 
or shouting, or some such fooler, 

‘Last Sunday was a pleasant 
as such things are; but I was” 
not to find you there, at Mr./ 
Reid’s, for I had looked forwai'' 
coming. | 

“With love to Willy, and bot) 

“Ever yours, 
Ba 


“PLazA HOTEL, NEV 

“15 Decembi 

sf Y DEAR WINTER: Yt 
and affectionate letter has] 

a true pleasure and touched me | 
“T value your love and friendsp 

I return with all my heart, and wi 
ing in this world could change,} 
am more than glad about Christ? 
bless you, old friend! | 
“Ever yours, | 

; “HENRY 
“PS. Have you a good actt| 
‘Cymbeline’? I should like to s| 


Winter subsequently made 
copy of that play for Irving, 
severely. Irving cut it more 4 
back to my father, who then st) 
reduced it. Cymbeline was Pl 
the Lyceum, London, Decembet 
and was not a great success. 41 
acted Iachimo, afterward 
father the succinct opinion, © 
except for Imogen, Cymbelir 
damn !—Neither is Coriolan 
and indeed the only good 
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STORMS 


The name Firestone —the mark of qual- 
ity—is your safest guide in selecting 
rubber footwear. 


It means the longest service and the 
greatest comfort and satisfaction your 
money can buy. 


Firestone-Apsley Rubber Footwear is 
built to withstand the hardest usage. 
Superior style, finish, and balanced con- 
| struction have been combined with tough, 
| resilient rubber compounds as the 
result of more than thirty-seven years 


The Mark of Quality 
On Rubber Footwear 


Firestone-Apsley 


Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Footwear, Canvas Footwear, 
Rubber Clothing and Rubber Heels 


Hudson, Mass. 
; LOOK FOR THE ORANGE LABEL 


of successful manufacturing experience. 


The significance of this cumulative skill ——— 
and steadily maintained standard of excel- 
lence is shown in the high regard of many 
thousands of wearers. 


Safeguard the health of all your family, 
particularly during the winter months, by oe 
insisting on rubber footwear unmistakably = 
marked with this name. 


The most reputable wholesalers and retail- 
ers carry and give unqualified endorsement = 
to Firestone-Apsley products. 


<THE 
RANCHER” 
(Oregon) 
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“Send shirts again 
—that’s a gift I 
really can use” 


That’s what Paul Wilbur 
wrote his sister when she asked 
for Christmas suggestions. 

“Those Emery Shirts you sent 
last year saved me many a 
dollar,” he added. “They cured 
me of buying high-priced custom 
shirts. I wear nothing but Emery 
now. They fit as well, look as 
well, and wear better. 

“You can’t go wrong. You 
know my neck-band size and 
sleeve length. Just be sure to 
get Emery Shirts, and you can 
leave the selection to the sales- 
man. All Emery Shirts are in 
good taste.” 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 
Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 
ed—stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 
Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeve and make cuffs set right. 
Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 
for inserting collar button in back. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
of that play ever made was arranged by 
Winter for Miss Viola Allen, who, how- 
ever, did not use it. Other plays which my 
father revised and improved for Irving in- 
clude Faust and King Charles I[X—the 
latter never produced. 

TheChristmas “‘littlefamily party” atthe 
Plaza consisted of some thirty-five persons. 
The company began to assemble about four 
o’clock on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
and the party ended at seven-thirty on 
Christmas morning, the only survivors at 
te hour being Irving, my father and my- 
self. 

At about five o’clock Irving and Winter 
were hard at it on the appropriately gay 
and festive subject of Byron’s Werner, 
from which Irving read and acted several 
scenes in a thrilling manner. 

At about six he desisted and came over 
to where I was sitting, and gazing down at 
me with a whimsical smile, he said, ‘I 
know what’s the matter with Willy! He’s 
hungry! I think a roast chicken and a 
bottle of champagne—eh, my boy?”’ And 
forthwith he summoned a waiter and 
ordered them. The waiter looked at him 
blankly. 

“Why, sir,” he said, “it’s six o’clock in 
the morning!”’ 

“T didn’t ask you what. o’clock,” an- 
swered Irving. ‘“‘I ordered a chicken and 
champagne, and I want them.” 

He got them—as he did most things he 
wanted. 


“GAIRLOCH, SCOTLAND, 
“12 August, 1894. 
sf Y DEAR WINTER: As [I sit here, 
the waters of the Atlantic washing up 
to my windows, I know that they bring 
sweet and loving messages from you. 

“God bless you, dear friend! Tell me 
everything in your heart and in your mind. 
I love you—now and always. All will yet 
be well—we’ll have a time together yet; 
next year, I hope. I wish you were here, in 
Seotland, and I’m almost glad you’re not— 
the weather has been horrible. ‘The rain it 
raineth,’ not every day but all the time— 
day and night. 

“T have been quite alone—Walter and 
Fussy alone excepted. [Meaning, respec- 
tively, his ever-faithful dresser, Walter Col- 
linson, and a confounded, pampered pest 
of a fox terrier, given by the wonderful 
jockey, Fred Archer, to Ellen Terry and 
enticed away from her by Irving, who grew 
to adore the brute and who was almost 
heartbroken by its death.—J. W.] And I 
have done a lot of work on King Arthur 
and a certain Corporal Brewster, an old 
Waterloo man of ninety—a sketch, by 
Conan Doyle, and most admirable and 
lifelike. 

““Here’s a bit of him, so you may guess 
the sort of character: 

“““You must be proud of that day.’ [When 
Brewster is given the V. C. for bravery at 
the Battle of Waterloo.] 

“Kh, it were a great day for me—a great 
day! The Regent, he were there—and a 
fine body ‘of a man too! He up and he 
says: ‘‘The Reg’ment’s proud 0’ ye,” says 
’e. ‘An’ I’m proud o’ the Reg’ment,”’ says 
Ito’im. “And a damn good answer, too!” 
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says ’e to Lord ’IIl, and they both busts out 
laughin’.’ 

‘And, again, in another place, when de- 
scribing the battle, in his way, to a certain 
Colonel, who drops into his cottage, the 
Colonel says, curiously, to him: 

““And what was it that struck you most, 
now, in connection with the whole affair?’ 
‘Why,’ says the Corporal, ‘I lost three 
half crowns over it, I did. Lent ’em to 
Jabez Smith, my rear-rank man, at Hougo- 
mont. “Greg,” (Gregory is his name), says 
’e, “T’ll pay ye, true, on’y wait till pay 
day!’ By Jiminie! ’ewasstuckb’ alancer, 
at Quatre-Bras—and me without a line to 
prove the debt! Them three half crowns is 
as good as lost to me, now!’ 

“Heigh-o! I’m afraid there’s more truth 
in this than in Arthur! 

“‘T leave here tomorrow and begin re- 
hearsals for our tour, in a fortnight—our 
tour starting 17 September, until 15 Decem- 
ber; then, Lyceum. 

“For two months we shall be without 
our dearest Nell [Ellen Terry]—for she 
absolutely requires rest and a longer holi- 
day, and must prepare herself for our next 
Lyceum season and our coming American 
work; so, as the best thing I could do, I 
have engaged her sister, Marion [Terry]. 

“By the way, if you have at any time 
any articles that you would like to have 
appear in London, on the English, or 
American, stage, Hawkins is again Editor 
of ‘The Theatre’ and would rejoice to re- 
ceive them from you. ‘Ibsen From an 
American Point of View’ would be good. 

“Again, God bless you, and yours. My 
best love to all. 

“ Affectionately, ever, 
“HENRY IRVING.” 


Irving’s favorite quotations were the two 
lines of Bolingbroke in King Richard II: 


I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends; 


a speech from Vanderdecken—“ There is a 
bond between us which dates before this 
day; we are not strangers!’’—and these 
words from Tennyson’s Becket: “‘Men are 
God’s trees, and women are God’s flowers!’’ 

His attitude toward women was always 
chivalrous and gentle—indeed, overtoler- 
ant. I remember one night when he ex- 
pressed to me his feeling toward the sex in 
a highly characteristic way, which—though 
the ladies may not like it—is worth record- 
ing. It was the night of March 15, 1900, 
when I chanced to call on him in his dress- 
ing room at the Knickerbocker Theater, 
New York, when he was acting Robes- 
pierre. 

Miss Olga Nethersole’s production of the 
late Mr. W. C. Fitch’s play of Sapho, at 
Wallack’s Theater, had been stopped by 
the police a short time before, and that 
actress had been required to appear in 
court. Irving felt that she had been 
wrongly and harshly treated. This opinion 
he expressed, and then inquired if I did not 
agree with him. 

“‘No, sir,’ I answered. “I saw the per- 
formance on the first night, and it is cer- 
tainly objectionable. It was right to stop 
it—and it should not, I think, be permitted 
to reopen.” 


t 


December 


“But,” he said, “Miss Nethe 
been required to appear in a polic 
and Miss Nethersole, rememt 
woman.” 

“What of it?” I rejoined, 
charged with violating law. You. 
field or anybody else would hay 
appear in court if you had put ( 
play. Why not Miss Nethersole? 

“Oh,” he said, turning to me, “ 
a woman should be treated exactly 
as a man, do you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “IT dows 

“Well, I don’t,” he answered 
are all of them emotional creat 
none of them are responsible. ¥ 
always show them extreme con 
and deference.” 

Irving greatly relished a good g 
he told such with capital effect, , 
those of a satirical turn. He had; 
I heard him repeat several times, 
got from Alfred Tennyson, the ] 
reate. It is of a noble at the cour 
Louis XIV of France. He bore; 
able resemblance to the King, wh 
commented on, Louis sent for him 
very earnestly at the noble, he gq 
your mother ever at court?” 

“No, sire,’ replied the noble 
low, ‘but my father was.” 

To hear Irving tell that story 
ceive a lesson in acting. 

In social conversation Irving, 
felt himself to have been unfairh 
was sometimes bitterly sarcastic 
air of bland innocence which 
words the sharpest effect. 

When he revived Macbeth 
Washburn Smalley—one of the 
writers—wrote and published s 


- severe strictures upon Irving’s pei 
* 


in it. 

Soon after the two men met ai 
festival. Irving arrived first, 
Smalley came in and joined t 
around him he was greeted by Ir 
a genial smile. 

“Ah, my dear Smalley,” he s' 
glad to see you. In fact, I’ve bee} 
for you. I read—with much atte 
interest—your very striking pap’ 
Macbeth. Smalley, did you ¢ 
Macbeth?” 

It was such incidents that mac! 
some of the bitterest enemies he | 
his friends outnumbered such by: 
to one. He has been written of a; 
intellectual actor. He was not. 
a man of lofty intellect and aspir 
he was essentially a people’s act«) 
stood the double test of a great 
won and held the people at the: 
that he won the finest intellects 0; 
He played eight professional } 
America. His gross receipts frot! 
1878, to June, 1905, when he || 
London season, were approximati’ 
million two hundred and fifty | 
dollars, and of that three million} 
dred thousand dollars was paid | 
this country. The first words } 
upon our stage were “It is I!”) 
Bells; the last, after a performan'(| 
Louis XI at the Harlem Opel! 
March 25, 1904, ending his farewi! 


were “God bless America!” | 
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Horseshoe Road in National Military Park, Vicksburg, Mississippi 


past closed doors behind which 
» and a visiting married sister 


) bother you like this,’’ the 

Cosgrove growl, staccato 

ut since you would not come 
” 


me —— 

voice drifted off into the front 
th, as far as Cosgrove was con- 
tained nothing save Miss Garth 
jag desk on which there were a 
and a lot of letters. He knew 
answers to advertisements, and 
tend to slow him up. 

’s waiting,’ he announced sug- 
“Tet’s talk it over on the way 
’ 


*y, Mr. Cosgrove ——’” 

nind that now. Glen doesn’t 
yl ” 

fen is your partner,’’ the girl 
Jim, and her expression became 
ie hard. She knew Cosgrove 
ifrent, and she was a little afraid 
.ual wildness in his eyes. ‘‘So 
j he matters a great deal. It 
.'terly impossible for me to work 


cks! Let’s forget about ——”’ 
Jimply. ‘‘And I fail to see, Mr. 
»,yhy there should be any debate 
iimy case, and hardly a thought 
yjay of the others.” 

” 


.'ot the only one Mr. Glen has 
d@yenient to get rid of. In fact, 
einly one left he did not want to 
when he fired Miss Johnston 
at all, simply to put his brother 


” 


iim exactly what I thought of 
ty few words. He doesn’t need 
ining, you know.” 

" impetuosity was draining. 
tit he had run his head into a 
land that he was simply stalling 


n't you think it would have 
‘¢to me if you had waited until 
‘rom Boston?”’ 
tod would that have done?” 
y's head jerked back. He didn’t 
,Jut the quick light in his eyes 
ttble Miss Garth in the least. 
o/d at him in the unwinking way 
en she wanted him to under- 
‘thing that was really impor- 
l/efore he could say anything in 
ense she went on gratuitously, 
1, had chances, time and again, 
ve, to straighten many things 
ja never took them. Never did 
am not an employe of yours 
nce you seem to think I have 
to you I’ll tell you just why 
yut of my position as I did.” 
)) knew it was not going to be 
at he discovered that looking 
% some of the curse off the im- 
dleasantness, so he looked hard. 
ard you say, time and time 
girl began simply, “that the 
),anted anything, particularly if 
“1 t badly, was a fool.. And I’ve 
Urgue at some length to prove it. 
W. you probably did not know it, 
ily another way of saying you 
. Not so much because you 
t simply because you were 
y-going to fight.” 
acd and grinned rather 
iss Garth went right on: 
| ver, I’ve seen you back 
) 


en =e 


| nothing when you should 
t for what was yours. And 
Mr. Glen that partnership 


se you were afraid not to. 
d into it, and I knew what 

‘if you did it. And it has. 
| Meft. The incident that led 
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up to my leaving doesn’t matter. I real- 
ized that there was no possible chance of 
your taking hold of your own business 
again, and was convinced that I was not 
working for you but for your partner, and 
there was no future in that for me.” 

Cosgrove cleared his throat as if he were 
going to say something, but before he could 
speak Miss Garth added slowly and defi- 
nitely: “‘ You spoiled a perfectly good sales 
manager, Mr. Cosgrove, when you took 
Mr. Glen into the firm, and if you’re not 
careful you’ll ruin a perfectly good business 
too. Then, it is just possible, you will realize 
it is necessary to want things.” 

“Ouch!” Cosgrove grimaced feebly. 
“That would seem to settle it pretty con- 
clusively. But—I—er—I came up here 
to take you back with me, and ——” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Cosgrove i 

“And now I know why,” Cosgrove com- 
pleted deliberately. ‘‘What I need is a 
guardian.” 

He rose, and Miss Garth, already on her 
feet, backed away from him toward the writ- 
ing desk. Plainly she was startled and 
rather more afraid of him than she liked to 
be. Cosgrove, on the other hand, had never 
been more deliberate in his life. 

He knew now exactly what it was he 
wanted. 

“Yes’’—quietly—‘“‘that’s why I have 
been in such a dickens of a stew since Glen 
told me about it. I was too selfish to think 
about the others much, but when he picked 
on you!’ He laughed shortly. ‘I’ve 
never seen you wear an engagement ring or 
ny like that, so if h 

“cc fo) ’ 


Cosgrove paused. 

“What’s wrong?’’—apologetically. “I 
mean it. I’d like to marry you very much. 
If there isn’t anyone else, don’t you think 
you could put up with me?” 

Miss Garth’s retreat halted because the 
writing desk stopped her. Some of the 
letters she had written fell to the floor, but 
she snatched them up before Cosgrove 
could reach them. He stood a foot away, 
waiting for her to say something, his hands 
stirring restlessly at hissides. The girl’s eyes 


were giving all their attention to the letters. 


“No”—in a low voice—‘“‘I couldn’t 
marry you.” 

“Hunh! Why not?” 

“When I marry’’—she looked up now— 
“T want to give up business.” 

“Good Lord! You don’t suppose 

“And I’d never be able to do that if I 
married you.” 

Cosgrove winced, and then suddenly 
Miss Garth knew that the grip of his hands 
was nothing to trifle with. Her shoulders 
were conscious of the tips of his fingers for 
several hours afterwards. She tried to 
draw away—but not very hard. 

“Ts that all?’’ Cosgrove demanded. 
“The only reason?” 

“Tsn’t—isn’t it enough?” 

“Tf that’s all—your name’s Marion, 
isn’t it?” 

Marion laughed. 

“All right,’”’ Cosgrove said. ‘I’m going 
downtown now. I’ll call you up later. 
You'll be calling me Jim before dinner- 
time.” 

He found his own way out. 


” 


Some people said that Cosgrove, of 
Cosgrove & Glen, had gone mad. Others, 
who knew him better, stared in justifiable 
amaze. And still others, who knew him 
best, laughed immoderately and said they 
were darned glad of it. 

It was shortly after two o’clock that 
Marion Garth received Cosgrove’s tele- 
phone call. 

“Hello. That you, Marion?” 

“This is Miss Garth.” 

“This is Jim. Want to come down and 
pick up the pieces?”’ 

‘“Wh-what have you done?” 


WHO’S THE BOSS? 


“Come down right away. I’ll wait for 
you. Good-by.” 

Marion remembered the wildness in Cos- 
grove’s eyes, and knowing that a man like 


him, when he really woke up, was likely : 
to do anything, she rushed downtown as | 


fast as the Subway could take her. 


By the time she reached the offices and | 


warehouse of Cosgrove & Glen her knees 
were shaking. 
office door she stopped, appalled. The 
place had all the atmosphere and feel of a 
morgue, and when she pushed the door 
open and looked in she halted a moment or 
two, holding her breath, then went a few 
steps farther and stopped again. 

It was only a little after three, but there 
wasn’t asound; no hum of voices or click of 
typewriters or the scurry of busy feet— 
nothing. And not a soul to be seen any- 
where. 

Then, in a far-off corner, seated upon a 
flat-topped desk that had been Glen’s, she 
caught sight of Cosgrove—alone in the 
midst of awe and silence. 

“Mr. Cosgrove.” 

Cosgrove turned his head sharply and 
leaped rather than walked toward her. 

“Hello, Marion. This is great. Look it 
over!’’—with a triumphant sweep of his 
hand all about him. ‘‘Who’s the boss?” 

Marion followed the movement of his 
hand with an incredulous stare that finally 
fastened itself upon his face. 

“What on earth have you done now?” 

“Cleaned ’em all out. Fired the whole 


bunch from Glen down. Had a great 
time.” 
“Bu-but ——” 


“Tt’s all fixed. Dickenson will take care 
of Glen, and I’ll have every desk filled 
before the end of the week. I’ve got a 
sales manager in mind that’ll knock Glen 
all hollow, and he isn’t going to be married 
to me either.”’ 

Marion viewed the devastation again, 
catching her breath at the unbelievable 
wonder of it; and without being aware of 
it she looked up at Cosgrove with an 
admiration that was shy but satisfying. 

“You—you surely did clean up, didn’t 
you?” 

Cosgrove grinned, touched her arm lightly 
with the tips of his fingers and admitted 
hopefully, “‘Got my house back too.’ 

“You did!”’ 

“How do you think you’d like it? We 
would have to get some new furniture and 
touch it up a bit and oy 

Marion laughed, and Cosgrove drew her 


a little nearer, his expression suddenly be- | 


coming rueful and apologetic. 

“TI was going to ask you to take dinner 
with me, so that you’d get accustomed to 
calling me Jim, but I find there are some 
orders I’ve just got to get out, and that’ll 
keep me kind o’ late. Do you have to wait 
till dinnertime?”’ 

Marion did not commit herself. 

“Can I help?” 

Cosgrove’s eyes lighted up, then dulled 
again. He shook his head. 

“Oh, why not?” 

Plainly Marion was disappointed. The 
way she looked at Cosgrove then made him 
reckless. He drew her still nearer, hesitated 
a moment, then, feeling more sure of him- 
self, kissed her somewhat fearfully on the 
lips, then pulled his head back quickly to 
watch the result. 

““You—you’ll let me help now?” he 
heard her whisper almost at once, and his 
sense of possession leaped to giant heights 
in a twinkling. His head seemed to climb 
into the clouds with it. 

But it was not so far out of sight that 
Marion did not see it shake a most decided 
negative. 

‘No, lady,” heelucidated grimly, “‘you’re 
through with business.” 

And Marion smiled and went home be- 
fore the rush hour, as a perfect lady should. 


Outside the old familiar | 
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THE RETURN OF FRANK CLAMART 


individual conflict, more ancient than the 
use of lethal weapons, however primitive— 
to clinch and choke. It was the sort of 
duel fought by the solitary prowlers of 
hostile tribes where the necessity was not 
only to slay but to do so silently, without 
the risk of alarm. Shane disregarded even 
the slung shot attached to his wrist by its 
leathern thong. He did not want to risk 
a faulty blow. His antagonist had no time 
for the drawing of any weapon. 

They came together more in the fashion 
of lower animals than men, each striving 
for the other’s throat and each depending 
on a potential physical superiority. For 
a moment it was a curious fumbling affair 
of strong gripping fingers and chins jammed 
downward to protect the vulnerable chan- 


nels of breath. Both were strong and agile 
men and it may be that both possessed an 
equal skill in wrestling, but each was ani- 
mated by the same idea that barred the 
tricks of wrestling, the fear that the other 
might make an outcry to summon aid not 
far away. 

In such an elemental struggle one might 
assume the advantage to be with the more 
primitive. On the contrary this proved the 
undoing of Shane’s antagonist. Whether 
through sheer animal instinct or in the 
hope of an advantage to be achieved 
through pain he slightly shifted his chin 
to fasten his teeth in Shane’s left shoulder. 
In doing this he may have overlooked the 
fact that upper clothing had come into 
vogue since such aboriginal practice, and 
not only did he get a mouthful of heavy 
homespun but in the very torsion of his 
neck gave Shane the chance to slip in a 
pair of powerful thumbs—and the rest 
proved easy. 

Shane presently relaxed his hold. The 
body under his had gone limp and lifeless. 
The jaws had relaxed in that first throt- 
tling grip, so that he had suffered no more 
than a violent bruise where for a moment 
the strong teeth had closed. The singular 
duel had ended as it was begun, in stealth 
and silence. 

Shane paused for a brief instant to get 
his breath and assure himself that there 
was no shamming about the business. He 
rose and looked round for his cloth hat— 
another curious and later instinct, the first 
post-battling impulse of the schoolboy— 
to find his hat, restore his poise by the 
application of the emblem. Shane found 
first the other man’s hat, a sort of yachting 
or mechanic’s headgear. He clapped it on 
his head, reflecting that if caught sight of 
in the murk it might serve as a momentary 
disguise. Then discovering his own close 
by he shoved it in his pocket, walked to 
the edge of the bank and clambered down 
it aboard the boat. 

This resting, as Shane had thought, on 
the mud with but a few inches of water 
around it, was of a sort he had expected 
to find, a motor cruiser of about forty-foot 
length with a trunk cabin that extended a 
little abaft the beam. He opened the door 
and looked inside, to see Sharon crouching 
on the edge of one of the bunks with a 
man’s coat thrown over her shoulders. 

“Sharon,” he said softly, “‘it’s Shane 
Emmet. Come quickly.” 

Sharon came. She did not cry out or 
fling herself into his arms or do any of 
those risky time-wasting things. She came 
out of that cabin like a child escaping from 
the clutch of a kidnaper, which was in fact 
her situation. Shane helped her up the 
greasy bank, and taking her hand they 
set off along the edge of the creek. He did 
not know at what moment the watch might 
be relieved. 

Sharon stopped. ‘‘Darn it, my slipper’s 


Shane looked back and caught its sil- 


vered gleam. He retrieved it, put it in his 
pocket, then, as they had some distance to 
go and no dancing slippers would stay on 
against the suction of that spongy turf, 
decided to carry her. He did not do this 
in the tiring and romantic fashion of melo- 
drama. As Sharon, though of slender ap- 
pearance, was solid, Shane took her up 
piggy-back, as children say. Sharon gave 
a sort of nervous giggle at this mode of 
transportation. Her porter was enor- 
mously relieved to find that she could 
giggle and that her mind was still clear 
enough to find some humor in the situation. 
He had feared that she might have been 


drugged, fed some of the poppy gum or 
| rendered otherwise semicomatose. 


(Continued from Page 30) 


But she was not. Evidently intimida- 
tion had been enough to keep her a passive 
prisoner, and she had failed to see the 
bodies of the two men. Shane, half bent 
to take the strain of her weight where this 
could be best supported, made of himself 
a beast of burden and headed for the road 
above the house. He struck a patch of 
heavy going, but managed to plod through 
it to firmer ground. 

Presently Sharon murmured, ‘“‘How did 
you manage to find me?” 

“Tell you later,” panted Shane. ‘Don’t 
talk. Sounds carry, a still night like this.” 

His heart was fairly bursting with satis- 
faction. Here was Sharon by way of being 
rescued, and two more of the murder mob 
retired from the running. There would be 
a crimp put in that crowd, Shane thought, 
but he intended to strike them even harder 
before the night was over. Bamboo should 
be fairly combustible, he thought, and he 
was inclined to believe that if anybody got 
in the lee of that hangar before his night’s 
work was over, said person might enjoy a 
beautiful pipe dream without bothering 
over the usual paraphernalia for such, the 
pipe and roasting pin. 

In this beautiful idea he strode along, 
now and then shifting Sharon a little higher 
on his back. Luckily his anatomy was built 
for such a strain, though his biceps began to 
feel it at the end of two hundred yards. By 
the time he struck the road Sharon’s nor- 
mal weight of some hundred and thirty 
pounds was making its pressure felt. And 
yet the task was far from being an un- 
pleasant one. 

He set her down and straightened his 
arms. Then without pausing for an ex- 
change of experiences he took her hand 
and hurried her along the sandy road to 
where he had hidden his car behind a 
thicket of alders. Here he asked his first 
question, that burning one always fore- 
most in the mind where an abducted dam- 
sel is concerned: “‘How- have they treated 

0 ” 


“Not so badly,” Sharon answered. ‘I 
played right into their hands like a little 
fool. When the lights went out I thought 
of course it was a raid and that we might 
be locked up for having that champagne on 
the table. A man grabbed my arm and 
I thought it was you rushing me out the 
back way. I never discovered my mistake 
until I found myself being crammed into a 
car.” 

‘But didn’t you see who it was when you 
got outside?” 

“No. Somebody said ‘Hide your face’ 
and threw a scarf around my head. I 
thought it was fun. They led me through 
a basement and out onto another street, 
and the next I knew we were in a big car 
and one of those bearded men that had 
been sitting near us was telling me that if 
I made the slightest fuss he’d cut my 
throat. So I didn’t make one.” 

‘Wise girl,’”’ said Shane. 

He took his driving coat from the back 
of the seat and held it for her. ‘“‘Slip this 
on, then curl up on the seat and try to take 
alittle nap. We’ve got a long and tiresome 
ride ahead of us.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Back to burn out this nest of adders. 
Have you had your supper?”’ 

“Yes—but why do you want to burn 
them out? Why not get them arrested 
and punished?” 

“There are too many complicating fea- 
tures, and what I plan to do will be a fairly 
heavy penalty. Please don’t get out of the 
car until I come back.” 

He had brought with him a five-gallon can 
of gasoline for emergency, and half of this 
he now poured into the tank. ‘‘I’ll not be 
long. You must not budge from the ear, 
no matter what you see or hear. If I don’t 
turn up in an hour please drive to Atlantic 
City and telephone your father that you 
are safe. Ask him to call up Clamart and 
tell him that you left me at the balloon 
hangar. He’ll understand and know what 
to do about it. You can drive this car, 
ean’t you?” 

“Yes, but—but I don’t want you to go. 
Can’t that wait?”’ 

“Not very well,” said Shane. ‘‘There’s 
a reason. I want to do my job before they 
know of your escape.” 

He unlocked the chain, then took out 
his wallet and handed Sharon a sheaf of 
bills. ‘‘Shove those into your pocket. If 
you should be questioned just say that you 


those that might have been | 
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do not care to make any gs 
you have seen your father. B 
certain to be back within th 

He picked up the half-fill 
line and set off down the road ag: 
peculiar quality of his cosmos #] 
thia found so impossible to g 
now strongly functioning. Sh 


there by the creek than if th 
a couple of water moccasins 
any doubt but that the w 
was exact. 

As before, he approached th 
with caution; then, no man 
he was about to creep into the 
that he had cut when through 
night came the purring vib 
quietly running car. It drew ra 
seemed to turn into the place 
Shane shoved his can of g 
hangar, then slipped to i 
peered around it. A big li 
drawn up almost against the k 
two men were in the act of 
it. Shane could distinguish n 
that one of them was a bulky 
a tall person. 

Then a voice said audibly ir 
“Go wake them up.’ ‘ 

Two links in the chain of 
“That,” thought Shane, “w 
Quinto and the chauffeur, po 
vator boy on whom Clama 
stuck the killing of Colling.” 

And then to overwhelm this | 


a harsh voice of unmistakable 
flection and accent said wi 
of the sinister stillness of tl 
here’s where you’ve got it, 
where’s my daughter?” 


XIII 


Bi bers! So they had: 
coercing him, as Olivant 
they might. Shane’s first tho 
he had misjudged the man, — 
ternal affection must be far d 
and Olivant had given Jedb 
No doubt his cold impassi 
a mask. He had got in to 
Quinto, made a bargain or a 
and come in person, contempt 
risk, to take Sharon away. 

“Come into the house,” sa 
in accented English; “you 
to fear.” He made a gestu 
hangar. ‘Yes, my friend. 
treasure under the eyes of 
miles around. Would you li 
side?” 

“No!” growled Jedburgh 
look at my daughter.”’ And the 
in words that seemed to 
marrow, “I want to know y 
chance I’m takin’ on this 
lying to me.” 

“Tf that man told you si 
said Don Quinto, ‘‘then it 
he wished to help you recov 

And with this obscure rem 
toward the house, into which 
had already disappeared. J 
stock-still, as if turning this 
his mind. Even to Shane i 
the equivalent of the Spania 
Clamart told you that your 
here, then it was not to h 
her but to lead you to put jy 
same fix.” 

It appeared now to strike 
way too. Don Quinto’s 
had no doubt been unfo 
probably intended to convey 
if Clamart had told Jedbu 
Quinto’s crowd were Sha 
the information was less 
burgh than to arouse his 
against the drug runners. — 

Shane could see that 
picions of having run him 
were roused. The burly 
ing precisely like a big brow! 
haunches in the lessening | 
not budge from his tracks. 
only like a bear in appeal 
doubt at that moment his em 
ing instinct, sullen fury ¥ 


animal more or less accus 
propinquity of humans, if it 
to find itself surrounded. 
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Non-Eleciric vacuum Cleane 


- Madam—Meet the 


Vacuette Representative 


The Vacuette representative who calls at your home 
will show you how to cut out the hardest, most tiresome 
part of housework. 

He is a man we have selected to represent us because 
he is earnest, intelligent and enthusiastic—the kind of 
man we can recommend to you; and he will bring a 
message you will be glad to hear. 

You will find him courteous, well informed and willing 
to answer any questions about this truly wonderful 
vacuum cleaner. 

He will not ask you to take his word or ours 
about the Vacuette. He will give you an actual 
demonstration in your own home. 

He will put the Vacuette right at work on 
your rugs and carpets—will let you see 
how it takes up the dust 
and dirt instantly 
and so easily 
that it seems 
like play to 
use it. 


Endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
and Modern Priscilla 


Then he will show you that it does its work without 
electricity. You will not see him manipulating cords, 
wires or other attachments. He will use the 
Vacuette in just the same way that you use a 
carpet sweeper. You will see the Vacuette op- 
erating from its own self-contained mech- 
anism, and wherever it goes the rug or 
carpet will glow with cleanliness. And 
with the Vacuette your drudgery of 
sweeping is ended. Your only cost is 
the very moderate purchase price 
of the cleaner itself —and that is 
about half what you would 
willingly pay for a really ef- 
ficient vacuum cleaner. 


You 
will be 
interested 
inthesimple 
but powerful 
suction fan, the 
revolving brush, 
the pistol-grip han- 
dle, the aluminum 
body and the noiseless 
rubber wheels. You 
willsee no “‘machinery,”’ 
no complicated parts— 
there is nothing to 
get out of order even 
in careless hands. 
He will let you use 
the Vacuette. See how 
lightly it runs; so easily 
that a carpet is cleaned 
‘in a jiffy.” 
We give you this demon- 
stration FREE because 
you must actually see the 
Vacuette at work to realize 
how this simple, automatic 
vacuum cleaner will save time 
and work for you. Ask for any 
explanations you wish. Our repre- 
sentative will be ready and willing 
to tell you anything you want to know. 
Already nearly 250,000 women are using 
the Vacuette, and millions of tests made in 
their homes have proved its efficiency. 
Our authorized representatives are to be found 
in nearly every community, ready to demonstrate 
the Vacuette free upon request. 
Look in your ’phone book for the Vacuette Sales Co., 
the name under which local distributors are known. If 
you don’t find the name, write to us and we will arrange 
for the free demonstration. We want you to know, by 
seeing it actually in operation, what the Vacuette will 
do, whether you buy or not. 


Ask our representa- 


tivetoshowandex- 
plain the wonder- 
ful simplicity 
andstrength 

of the Vac- 

uette. ¢ 


‘ 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 


Dept. 39, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Manufactured in Canada by VACUETTES, Ltd., 
Miller Building, 48 York Street, Toronto 
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Number 


“S20 


feacio Pen, 


—one of the twelve most 
popular pens in the world 


Esterbrook Radio Pens are 
triple-plated, with silver fin- 
ish—unusually smooth in 
action on any paper, and 
long-lasting because they 
are protected against the 
corrosive action of the ink. 
No. 920 Radio Pen is shaped 
like the Esterbrook Falcon 
—the most popular steel pen 
in the world. It is preferred 
for its smoothness and long 
life by many who demand 
exceptional pen quality. 


Choose from the dealer’s dis- 
play case, order by number for 
safety’s sake, and buy by the 
» box—it is red. 
m™ The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, 
Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


Send 15c 


for samples of the twelve 
most popular pens in the 
little red box. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

There seemed nothing to suggest im- 
mediately that Jedburgh had run into a 
trap. Don Quinto had gone into the house, 
leaving him apparently to follow when he 
got ready. There was nobody in sight and 
the car had been left standing ready for 
anybody to get in and drive away. And 
yet for some reason Shane was strongly 
of the opinion that if Jedburgh should try 
to leave those premises something would 
immediately be done about it. 

Jedburgh, evidently of the same mind, 
did not attempt to leave them, neither did 
he show any disposition to enter the house. 
He reached in an inner pocket, drew out a 
big cigar, lighted it and stood there puffing, 
thick legs apart though not visible under 
a long coat that reached almost to the 
ground. Jedburgh had altogether the aspect 
of some plantigrade mammal that might 
remain in this position indefinitely with no 
great amount of fatigue or inconvenience. 
He suggested less stolidity than an unlim- 
ited animal patience, the savage expectancy 
that may remain tense and motionless in- 
definitely until something happens. 

So now Jedburgh stood and smoked 
while Shane stood and watched, no more 
than his eyebrow sticking round the corner 
of the hangar. Jedburgh’s reference to 
Clamart had furnished a fresh: problem. 
Did Clamart know where Sharon had been 
taken or had he merely desired to prove to 
Jedburgh the rank outlawry of this mob, 
and that it would stop at nothing, even at 
a knife in Jedburgh’s own throat, if he 
defied them? Perhaps Clamart, coldly 
weighing values, had decided that Jed- 
burgh dead would be better for everybody 
else than Jedburgh living and backing 
such a huge and nefarious scheme as was 
here in the bud. Or again, Clamart might 
have believed that Jedburgh, thus coerced 
by force, would prove a more hostile force 
to these others than could be in any, other 
way launched against them. 

So far as Shane could see, it was now up 
to Jedburgh. He wondered what this 
silent ursine individual was going to do 
about it. There was indeed everything 
outrageously bearlike about the man in 
look and attitude and, as Shane knew, in 
cunning intelligence. His massive head, 
heavy but sloping shoulders and thick 
underpart enveloped in the fur coat looked 
enough like a bear to have got him in- 
stantly shot if he had been poised that way 
in the yard of some settler’s cabin in the 
wilds. 

Shane had not long to wait. The back 
door opened and Don Quinto came out, 
followed by three other men and his chauf- 
feur, five in all, for the baiting of Jedburgh. 
Shane wondered what they had been doing 
in there. Jedburgh’s head moved a little 
but that was all. 

“Why don’t you come in?”’ Don Quinto 
demanded. 

““Where’s my daughter?” Jedburgh 
growled. 

‘She is not far from here.” 

“Go get her, then. Nothin’ doin’ until 
I see her.” 

One of the others spoke. ‘You'll see 
your daughter as soon as you sign up, Mr. 
Jedburgh. 

“T’ll see her first,”’ grunted the big man. 


OUR NEW TRANSPORTATION 


are—but that is not the prevailing opinion 
among passenger-car owners or railway ex- 
ecutives. The truth is, the vital facts at the 
bottom of this contention are not known— 
and they must be in order to get a square 
deal in the adjustment which is bound to 
come. 

“The usefulness of the motor truck as a 
common carrier hinges largely upon the 
wisdom with which our cement highways 
are planned. We already have our trunk- 
line highways connecting the larger cities 
and reaching from coast to coast. Future 
building should be mainly confined to 
arterial highway systems to facilitate the 
flow of farm products from the back coun- 
try to local markets and rail shipping 
points, making the initial haulage of farm 
products largely independent of weather 
conditions, cheaper: and quicker—thus 
tending to stimulate production and sta- 
bilize markets.” 

Another traffic expert, William H. 
Manss, who presided at the table where the 
findings of the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry were checked, challenged, 
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They glanced from one to another. It 
was evident enough that here was an ulti- 
matum, that nothing short of violence and 
a ae deal of that would move this in- 
cu 

“Oh, well, then,” snapped | Don Quinto, 

“90 and get ‘her, one of you.’ 

A member of the group detached him- 
self and started off across the meadow in 
the direction of the creek. Fortunately he 
passed on the other side of the hangar. 
Said Shane to himself, ‘‘Something note- 
worthy is soon about to happen.” The 
others of the group seated themselves on 
the running board of the car, lighting 
cigarettes. Nobody spoke. Jedburgh con- 
tinued to loom there like a monolith, a 
heathen joss with a burning joss stick stuck 
in it. Shane wondered if either of the hands 
thrust down into the slashed pockets held 
a pistol, and if so, how quick on the draw 
and accurate in firing Jedburgh might be. 
There was every potentiality of a ruction. 
Shane also wondered if he himself could 
make fairly sure of his individual targets 
at the distance of about thirty yards in 
that dim light. 

For the murk was lightening now as the 
moon behind it threw down its rays less 
obliquely. Still it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish anything about these men. Shane 
thought it probable that their plan had been 
to get Jedburgh in some way committed 
to their enterprise, deliver up Sharon, 
then get in their boat and be set aboard 
some ship possibly lying behind the break- 
water across the bay. 

The tense silence was rudely broken. 
The man dispatched to fetch Sharon came 
rushing breathlessly back into their midst. 

‘*She’s gone!”’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘Some- 
body’s got her—and—and croaked Leffy 
and Danielo!”’ 

There was an immediate commotion. 
The four others sprang up, began to ques- 
tion the messenger. Jedburgh alone stood 
fast, but the end of his cigar glowed with a 
fiercer light. Then in the confusion of voices 
Shane heard the name Clamart several 
times repeated, but not in execration. It 
was rather as a group of startled habit- 
ants might pass back and forth the word 
loup-garou. They peered about them into 
the diaphanous darkness. Then Don 
Quinto stepped up to Jedburgh. 

“You hear!” he said snarlingly. “ Your 
daughter is gone, and our two men have 
been murdered.” 

“Glad of it,’’ rumbled Jedburgh. ‘They 
had it comin’.” 

“Tt is this devil Clamart’s work.” 

“Then the feller’s too much for ye, ain’t 
he?” Jedburgh asked immovably. “That 
makes four of you he’s got.” 

“How four?” 

“Colling, the man in the cabaret, and 
this pair. Better call it a day’s work, 
I guess.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then a 
more cultured voice said coldly, “We'll 
call it a day’s work, Mr. Jedburgh, when 
we become convinced that you are with 
us.” 

“Oh, will ye?”’ Jedburgh said contemp- 
tuously. ‘Well, then you can call it any- 
thing you like. You know my terms.” 

“But your daughter is gone!’ cried 
Don Quinto. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


analyzed and whipped into final shape, 
says: 

“The motor truck, plus the demountable 
container, appears to offer at least a partial 
solution for one of the vexing problems of 
principal railway terminals—the problem 
of handling less-than-carload freight. On 
the one hand it would reduce expense, 
delay and congestion at freight shed, and 
on the other it would offer marked advan- 
tages to shippers, including both consignor 
and consignee. 

“City freight houses were established on 
a horse basis when team hauling was the 
only hauling. The situation to be found 
any day at any city freight house is a sad 
mess, an archaic muddle. Congestion of 
near-by streets chocked with teams and 
motor trucks; long waits by teams, trucks 
and drivers; double handling of commodi- 
ties and increased freight-handling expense, 
are elements in this uneconomic situation. 

“There is another element of high im- 
portance. In Chicago, for example, it is 
estimated that from 25 to 30 per cent of 
the land in the business section is occupied 


-plockhouse’ besieged b 


That ain’t my fault, is 

“Nor ours,’”’ snapped Do 

“Then it’s a deadlock,” gg 
indifferently. “How do Ik 
you’re lyin’? What d’ye su 
here for, anyway?” 

The man of the cultured Voi 
tone far more ominous than. 
one, ‘“We know what you can 
Jedburgh, but we also kn 
not going to leave this place alj 
meet with our demands.” 

_ “Oh, ain’t I?” Jedburgh as} 


A thrill’ of 2” a 


conspirators seemed to feel 
a moment of silence. 
Jedburgh’s name, powe 
more than that, his grim 
sonality seemed to hold them at 
Shane, feeling the crisis close 
silently drew his pistol, and rai 
one hand steadied it against th 
the hangar with the other, 
“Tf you are shown these dea 
you believe what we say and 
ask?”’ Don Quinto demanded. 
“Not if you show mea regim 
men!” Jedburgh growled. “Yo 
me my daughter, alive and unl 
He was still facing the oth 
Shane covered Don Quinto as 
was able in the gloom. And 
stood for the matter of some sec 
and locked, Jedburgh like a g 
savag 
quite determined on their ma’ 
tack, in ignorance as to the garr 
and its power of defense, 
Just what sprung the mine 
unable to perceive. It ight 
some overt movement on the 
chief spokesman, the apparent ¢ 
probably it was that aggressiy 
that had carried Jedburgh thr 
crises, whether physical or fisea 
nant trait that had led him 
speak little but act first, the sy 
ligence that told him there wa 
any other way out than to figh 
For now as Shane watched te 
sprang from the side of Jedbu 
bulk a tongue of flame. He 
through his capacious pocket in 
of the chief. The fraction of as 
Shane fired also and scored a 
Quinto collapsed, and immedia 
discovering the three remain 
grouped, shot into them twic 
forward as he did so. And again 
pistol barked and kept on barki 
From some man on the grou 
of “Clamart!” rang out. But 
difference. Jedburgh had done! 
oughly, and as one who takes 
he did not stop even with the 
the ground at his feet until 
within ten paces of him. Then 
deliberately he turned, and hi 
could realize his intention Jedbu 
blazed out into his face. 
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tion purposes, chiefly for the | 
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too expensive for this purpose 4 
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square feet, with no allowan J 
room alongside. An in 


and in our big cities it wo 
or three times that sum at 
“T can find freight cars 
discharge of 1. e. 1.’’—less 
“freight on land worth $5! 
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| “Merry ee ratiiaal 
ae Good Old Motor” 


That Resiats Heat 4 You’ve pulled me over the toughest hills; you’ve 
Faulkner Process [Um speeded me cross-country when time was everything; 
ne you've slipped me safely through congested traffic. 


Always ready, day or night. Ready with that snappy 
start, that quick pick-up, that wealth of power. Never a 
falter on the road; never a break-down. 


I remember the day I first brought you home—clean, 
fresh and new. Now you are not so dressy. You may seem 
a bit old to strangers. But I know. You still have all your 
youthful vigor. You run as sweetly and quietly as ever. 


You and I know how it was done. Your fountain of 
youth, from the beginning, has been good oil—Veedol. 
That’s what keeps you young inside. 


So here, then, is a present to you from me—“exactly 
what you wanted’’—a fine, new 5 gallon can of Veedol for 
another snappy New Year to you. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York 


Veedol oils and greases are sold throughout the world 


EEDOL 


Motor Oils ]__ Motor Oils and Greases __ Greases 
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Watch This 


Column 


The New “Leather Pushers” 


Series 


There is no compliment like an en- 
core. That means satisfaction, and 
a definite desire for more. So that 
thepublic’s andexhibitors’ demand 
for asecond series of ‘‘ The Leather 
Pushers,’ with REGINALD DENNY 
and HAYDEN STEVENSON, is a great 
compliment to which Universal has 
responded with six new, breezy 


rounds. oe 


These short comedy-dramas, you 
doubtless remember, originated in 
Collier's Weekly and were written 
byH.C. Witwer,the humorist. They 
were picturized by Universal and 
went like wild-fire all over the 
country. We had difficulty filling 


our orders. a 


I feel that the new rounds will 
double the success of the first, be- 
cause there is scarcely a theatre in 
the country that-is not asking for 
them. Theatre managers were so 
delighted when I announced the 
new series, that many of them 
telegraphed their personal thanks. 


REGINALD DENNY 


Director Harry Pollard, who claims ‘‘ The 
Leather Pushers’’ as his monument, is 
directing the new series, and has put his 
whole heart into the work. I have seen 
the first three rounds and I am simply 
tickled to death with them, as I know that 
you will be. 
* * * 

Thus Universal scores another big hit, and 
that reminds you once more that you can’t 
see all that is best in pictures unless you 
see Universals. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President. 


IIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
by unified action, abandon a large part of 
downtown freight houses and buy land at, 
say, $2500 an acre, or less than six cents 
per square foot, where union substations 
could be located, chiefly for the handling of 
1. ec. 1. freight. 

“The demountable container is not a 
new idea. In Australia it has been suc- 
cessfully operated for all shipments by the 
suburban railways in connection with the 
International Harvester Company, and in 
the United States by the New York Central 
Railroad. Carried by the railroad on flat 
cars with suitable mountings and swung 
bodily from the flat car to the motor truck, 
or vice versa, the demountable container 
offers obvious advantages in saving of time, 
labor and expense and the avoidance of 
terminal congestion, whether at union sub- 
stations or at the present out-of-date city 
terminals. 

“Possibly a considerable part of such 
containers, and certainly all the motor 
trucks used in this service, would be pro- 
vided and owned by the shippers, cartage 
or forwarding companies. This would mean 
a substantial saving to the railroad in the 
expense of buying and maintaining box-car 
equipment. There would be a definite ad- 
vantage to both railroads and shippers in 
the interchange of 1. ¢. 1. merchandise. 
Furthermore, the motor-truck-container 
system would greatly advantage shippers 
in making possible the loading of goods at 
factory or warehouse and their delivery 
direct to the consignee’s door. Conceivably 
goods would thus go securely locked from 
consignor to consignee, and the containers 
might be so constructed as to furnish much 
better protection than freight in transit 
now enjoys as against the depredations of 
car thieves. 

“One of the prime advantages of the 
motor-truck-container means of freight 
transport is in its mobility and flexibility. 
It picks its own route, while the freight 
engine travels a fixed way and must often 
go way around Robin Hood’s barn to place 
cars at a point much nearer as the crow 
flies. Again, the motor-truck-container 
system should be found as applicable to 
electric and water transportation as to the 
handling of merchandise by rail. 

“Here, then, we have the possibility of a 
long step toward the manifestly necessary 
correlation to all the agencies of transpor- 


tation.” 


Mammoth Traveling Safes 


This experienced traffic executive, it 
should be clearly understood, is not sug- 
gesting the possibility of pulling up the 
entire system of industrial trackage in 
crowded cities nor the equally absurd pos- 
sibility of abolishing the urban switch 
engine by turning its entire task over to 
the motor truck. Instead, hefis offering 
the skeleton of a constructive plan to hand 
to the motor truck a mighty big, steady 
job which it can do at a profit, whereas that 
work now brings the railroads doing it a 
direct and outright loss—which inevitably 
is passed on to the consumer. This plan 
will, of course, be qualified by many fac- 
tors, both general and local. But the 
ablest railroad traffic men of my acquaint- 
ance agree that the suggestion is essentially 
sound and that it is probably the coédrdina- 
tion device which will be worked out in 
general practice in the larger cities to 
relieve the increasing pressure of the 
railroad-terminal problem and the acute 
congestion of city streets clogged with hap- 
hazard, piecemeal, unorganized and waste- 
ful private hauling to and from central 
freight terminals. 

Undoubtedly the most definite contribu- 


| tion to the codrdination of the railway and 


the motor truck is the demountable con- - 


tainer—conceived under the necessity of 
beating the mail bandits. This huge travel- 
ing steel safe demonstrated its adaptability 


| to solving the 1. c. 1. freight muddle when 


it won its spurs in foiling the mail bandits. 
Today it is carrying package freight of 
almost every conceivable description as 
successfully and economically as it is car- 
rying mail—and no bandit has yet had 
the hardihood to tackle one of these de- 
mountables! 

These mammoth steel safes hold about 
7000 pounds of package freight and have a 
cubic capacity of 438 feet. The steel flat 
car on which they are carried has sides two 
feet high which prevent the doors of the 
containers—which are also locked and 
sealed—from being opened. It is impossible 
to remove one of these containers from the 
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car without the use of a derrick or crane. 
They are virtually burglar and fire proof. 
Each top corner is equipped with a heavy 
hook into which the chains of the derrick 
can be fastened in an instant. One car 
carries eight of the containers of the mail 
type and four to six of those designed for 
l. ec. 1. freight. These containers insure 
freight from car pilferers. Freight shipped 
in less than carload lots is peculiarly open 
to the depredations of car thieves. In ten 
months of last year the railroads of Amer- 
ica paid $84,517,477 in loss and damage 
claims—about $8,603,879 being for goods 
presumably stolen. 


Transportation Economies 


The main transportation economies 
effected by these big steel containers are 
the saving of time in transferring and the 
elimination of rehandling in all instances 
where the entire contents of the container 
go to one consignee. In the experience of 
the New York Central the actual time re- 
quired to shift one of these huge steel safes 
from its seat on the box car to the motor 
truck is two minutes. Unloading at the 
door of the consignee is accomplished with 
equal speed. And no rehandling at transfer 
stations at any stage of the journey! Again, 
it has been found that damage to goods 
in transit in these compartment safes is 
almost infinitesimal. With mail cars it has 
been found that their mileage is doubled. 
If this ratio of gain in mileage per car were 
applied to all cars carrying |. ec. 1. freight 
between the larger terminals the economy 
through this quick release of rolling stock 
would mount into dizzy figures and would 
greatly relieve the nation-wide pressure for 
cars now so acute because of the effects of 
the recent shopmen’s strike. 

Still another economy demonstrated by 
these demountable containers is that many 
kinds of goods shipped in them do not need 
the expensive packing or crating they would 
require for shipment in an ordinary box car. 
Checking is an expensive element in the 
transportation of 1. ec. 1. freight—for each 
rehandling or transfer means double 
checking—and the big steel safe saves at 
least two handlings of the goods. The 
demountable is apparently the greatest 
enemy of checking and accounting costs 
thus far invented. 

In view of these well-established facts 
is it strange that forward-looking railway 
executives see in the demountable container 
the key to the present insupportable 
terminal situation, the means by which the 
l. ce. 1. freight traffic of the larger cities may 
be turned from a heavy loss to a profit? 

A freight-traffic authority often heard 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion says: 

“To see a switch engine shunting a car 
of 1. ¢. 1. stuff from one industrial siding or 
transfer station to another gives any well- 
informed railway executive the shivers. He 
knows that every snort and wheeze of that 
engine means a loss to the road. The White 
Hope of the railways is the team of the 
demountable container and the motor 
truck. The sooner they take over the 
whole business of the short-haul 1. c. 1. 
traffic, especially that part pertaining to 
urban and nearby suburban hauling, the 
better for the roads. And that’s a hauling 
job for thousands of trucks which will pay 
them profits, allow the railroads to make 
profits, and save money to the consumers 
of the country! If this system were in 
general operation throughout the country 
the huge motor trucks now trying to com- 
pete with the railroads—and generally at 
a loss to themselves—would be withdrawn 
from the trunk-line cement highways of 
the country where they are now economic 
misfits.” 

Another feature of this White Hope 
would be the relief of traffic congestion in the 
streets of large cities. For example, in New 
York hundreds of small trucks and horse 
teams from stores, factories and individuals 
are now obliged to go to the Jersey terminal 
for their package freight. The result is a 
jam which costs heavily in wasted time of 
drivers and is costly in the stoppage of gen- 
eral traffic. This situation is duplicated at 
almost every large freight terminal in the 
country. Traffic men who have studied the 
container declare that the general and well- 
organized use of demountables for pack- 
age freight and express would entirely re- 
lieve this congestion; that one large truck 
loaded with containers would supplant 
about twenty-five vehicles from individual 
consignees, most of them carrying only frac- 
tional loads. 
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Eveready 
Flashlight 


The ideal gift for anybody. You can avoid 
shopping crowds by getting an Eveready 
Flashlight at hardware, electrical, and drug 
stores anywhere. $1.35 to $4.00 complete 
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Guarantee 


—gallons of gas! Buy from the 
Fry Guarantee Visible—the big, 
open-faced glass container, which 
shows you rapidly your exact pur- 
chase. Automatically it’s mechan- 
ically accurate. Thousands in use!! 
Learn to recognize this pump and 
patronize the man who owns one. 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Company 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Canadian Distributors: V. O. Phillips & Sons, Limited 
itchener, Ontario 


‘Always Accurate” 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
vacuum tanks are certainly wonders when 
it comes to protecting the quality of fresh 
milk. The consumer owes them a lot.” 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are gener- 
ally considered as model milk-distribution 
centers. In 1921, according to a respon- 
sible authority, “the quantity of milk 
hauled to Philadelphia on motor trucks in- 
creased 400 per cent above that shipped in 
1920.” The milk supply of Pittsburgh is 
rather remote, occupying a radius of 150 
miles. One milk distributor in the Steel 
City operates more than fifty modern milk 
trucks. Seven vacuum motor tanks serve 
Pittsburgh. Ten of these tanks haul into 
Philadelphia. It is said: that the world’s 
longest milk route is one serving San 
Francisco—a vacuum motor-tank line 
which carries its milk 143 miles with a 
temperature variation of only two degrees 
in ordinary summer heat. 

In every line of perishables the motor 
truck renders almost equally invaluable 
transportation service—a_ service that 
means an immense and almost universal 
improvement in the quality of perishable 
foods as delivered to the consumers of this 
country, economy of distribution, and the 
prevention of a vast volume of food waste. 
Peaches, for example, are highly perishable. 
Eliminate the motor truck from the har- 
vesting and distribution of this crop and a 
large proportion of it would unquestionably 
never reach the market. In one season a 
Maryland peach grower transported about 
150 carloads, 60,000 bushels, by truck. As a 
food conservationist the motor truck stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the refrigerator 
car. 

Another big job pressing for the atten- 
tion of those who are able and willing to do 
constructive planning for the motor truck 
is that of organizing the rural motor- 
express movement. Here is an opportunity 
for usefulness probably as great as that 
offered by the short-haul 1. ¢. 1. freight 
problem of the big city terminals. Dr. 
James E. Boyle, of Cornell University, 
illustrates this situation and what can be 
done to remedy it by citing the example of 
Adrian, Michigan, where a farmers’ prod- 
uce market was organized under the 
direction of a competent manager. Pre- 
viously the farmers had either sold their 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, eggs, veal, 
hides and other small stuff to local mer- 
chants or had peddled them from house to 
house. 

They found that this method was un- 
profitable because it took too much time. 
The Adrian merchants declared that there 
was no money in handling this trade and 
that they took it merely as an accommoda- 
tion to their farmer customers. Again, the 
farmers produced more of many of these 
incidental farm products than the town 
could possibly absorb. To dispose of this 
surplus by rail shipment to some larger 
city often entailed outright loss and if they 
refused to buy these offerings their farmer 
customers were offended. 


The Rural Motor Express 


Then came the Community Market— 
incorporated, financed and manned as a 
going business concern. It bought a two- 
ton truck to take the daily surplus to De- 
troit, a distance of seventy miles, and to 
bring back crates, coops, barrels, boxes and 
other containers required by the farmers. 

This motor truck has paid big dividends 
to its community owners—first in an av- 
erage saving of $16.26 the trip over other 
means of transportation. It has opened 
up a good, dependable and immediate cash 
market for the surplus of incidental crops 
above the requirements of home consump- 
tion; it has enabled the farmers to dispose 
of their produce instantly without a mo- 
ment’s waste of time. Also it has brought 
them higher prices. For example, before 
the motor express was running one farm- 
truck load of pears would sometimes break 
the local market. 

Again, with the Community Market and 
its motor express to Detroit, the farmers 
are not only bringing in the odds and ends 
of incidental farm production, formerly 
allowed to go to waste, but they are pro- 
ducing more of these food supplies— 
because they can get them to market at a 
nominal cost without bother and can get a 
profitable price for them. 

Incidentally, the merchants of Adrian 
are delighted with the results of this ad- 
venture in the motorized distribution of 
incidental farm products. They prefer the 
farmer’s cash to his odds and ends. 
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In the opinion of Doctor Boyle, “ Prob- 
ably more than one-half of the people of 
the United States now dwell under condi- 
tions where such transportation connec- 
tions between farmer and consumer could 
be made.” 

That the motor express will be brought 
a step nearer the farmer by the develop- 
ment of farm-to-farm pick-up routes seems 
altogether probable. 

New York State has a highway trans- 
portation committee charged with the duty 
of actively déveloping rural motor-express 
routes where they are needed—an example 
which all other states might profitably 
follow. This field of transportation is alto- 
gether too important to both producers and 
consumers to be-left to its own haphazard 
devices. Doctor Boyle hits the nail on the 
head when he declares: “When a com- 
munity wants something that is a common 
good it will take the necessary precautions 
to insure its existence.’’ And it should also 
see to it that its own enterprise is not 
jeopardized by foolish, destructive and 
uneconomic competition. 

Thomas F. Snyder, chairman of In- 
diana’s Highway Transport Committee, 
says: ‘‘Highway transportation as an in- 
dustry has been more injured by unwise 
adventures than it has been benefited by 
successful ones.’’ The motor truck in this 
field, as in all others, is calling loudly for 
constructive thinking—for planning that 
will prevent blunders, for supervision that 
will utilize its vast transportation powers 
along wise, permanent and profitable lines. 
Motor-truck manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of vision recognize that a motor truck 
which is economically misplaced is a poor 
sale and that the systematic development 
of better agencies for putting them to the 
right tasks is good business. 


Gas Pumps as Taxgatherers 


Although there are today 1500 motor- 
express lines in the United States— 
according to the estimate of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce—this 
branch of motor transportation has only 
begun its growth. It is still in the nursing 
period. California has 212 lines; Massa- 
chusetts, 140; New York, 106; and Rhode 
Island, 104. Illinois, with Chicago and its 
great industrial interests, has only nine 
registered motor-truck express lines. 

Passenger hauling by motor trucks or 
busses is fast moving out of the emergency- 
service class. There are 20,000 motor 
busses now regularly operating in the 
United States. One of the largest truck 
manufacturers in the country writes: ‘Do 
not overlook the fact that the transporta- 
tion of passengers by motor bus is an im- 
portant phase of motor transportation and 
has seen large growth in the last few years. 
In fact, it is today one of the biggest markets 
of this country.” 

As a servant of education the motor bus 
is doing valiant work by carrying pu- 
pils to and from more than 12,000 con- 
solidated schools. But in many instances 
it reverses the process by carrying the 
school to the pupil. Colleges of agriculture 
are quite generally employing specially 
equipped motor cars as a means of reaching 
a larger public with their extension courses 
at the colleges. Many colleges and uni- 
versities employ the motor school as a 
means of carrying educational extension 
messages along technical and academic 
lines to those who cannot come to their 
classrooms. Among these are Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, University of Michigan, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Vassar, Wellesley, Columbia 
and Johns Hopkins. 

The attitude of the average passenger- 
car owner towards the motor truck is not a 
matter that motor-truck makers or owners 
can afford to ignore. All signs point to the 
fact that it will have to be reckoned with— 
for there are about nine passenger cars to 
one motor truck in this country, and their 
owners are organized and alert. They ap- 
pear to be of one mind in feeling that the 
motor truck, in most states, is not paying 
its fair share for the privileges of the high- 
way; that its fees, save in a few states, are 
merely nominal and not at all in proportion 
with the space which it occupies or with 
its roadway consumption in wear-and- 
tear; that the motor truck is always on the 
road while the average passenger car is 
rolling relatively a small part of the time. 
This feeling has already crystallized in a 
gasoline-consumption tax of one cent a 
gallon in Connecticut, Colorado, Arkansas, 
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It happens every year, in every section of 
the country. . . . Two farmers plant crops 
on adjoining land. ‘The character of the soil 
is the same. The farmers plow, harrow and 
seed with the same care and skill. They cul- 
tivate the growing crops with equal devotion 
and they share alike the fortunes of sun and 
rain. Yet one farmer harvests a rich crop, 
the other a poor one. One farmer takes from 
his corn field eighty bushels to the acre; the 
other a bare twenty. 


And why? Because one farmer realizes 
that the surest way to grow bigger crops is to 
increase the fertility of the soil. By bringing 
to the soil the vital ingredients of growth, 
and by increasing and maintaining them, he 
stimulates yield. 


The otherfarmer, through mistakentheory 
or short-sighted economy, depends upon till- 
age alone. He has failed to learn that money 
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spent to fertilize his soil multiplies itself at 
the harvest. 


It happens in business, as well as in farm- 
ing. . . . Two manufacturers with similar 
products are selling to the same market. 
Their products are of equal excellence. Both 
manufacturers are men of ability; both main- 
tain able organizations. 


Yet one is a leader; the other trails. 


And why? Because one realizes that the 
surest way to grow bigger sales is to increase 
the fertility of his market. He has learned 
that the vital ingredients of growth are public 
knowledge of his product and public desire 
for it. By implanting these ingredients, by 
increasing and maintaining them, he stimu- 
lates a growth at which men marvel. 


The other manufacturer has failed to learn 
one lesson: That money spent to fertilize his 
market multiplies itself in the yield. 
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THE MAGNETIC WEST 


of the Oregon, and for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, a Mr. 
Allen was comprehensive, conclusive and 
engagingly frank. If the individuals he 
represented had been dragged against their 
best interest from the convenient remote- 
ness of their woods Mr. Allen showed no 
tendency toward embarrassment. The 
Conservation Association, he explained, 
spent yearly from half a million to a million 
dollars in protecting timber and cut-over 
land and patrolled twenty-five million 
acres. Speaking for his employees, in favor 
of the Snell Bill, he realized that it would— 
to some extent—restrict individual inde- 
pendence for the common good; and all 
that he asked was that such a consumma- 
tion should be worked out in a practical 
way; his industry demanded to be treated 
as an ally and not an enemy. 

Lumbering, it was clear, had no per- 
manent basis except as a sound business; 
and, unavoidably, to some extent, it was 
a transitory and migratory industry. No- 
body would want it to occupy all the 
ground it had ever held. On the other 
hand, it should not be so transitory and 
migratory as it had been. The base of Mr. 
Allen’s statements, in relation to the ef- 
fectiveness of public effort—this, the pres- 
sure a public might conceivably put upon 
lumbermen, good, bad or indifferent, was 
the actual, perhaps the sole, motive force 
of all their discoursing—lay first in bringing 
about the maximum of private effort, a 
maximum of expenditure within a solid 
profit; and by preventing unnecessary de- 
struction of fallow lands that the public 
should acquire. 

It was admitted that the country had 
just about reached the stage—but “at 
last’’ would have been a better descriptive 
phrase—when it was shown to be profitable 
to grow timber; in short, to reforest, where 
the costs and risks were not excessive 
through fire hazard and confiscatory taxa- 
tion. Mr. Allen—and I had no doubt very 
correctly—was incessant in his efforts to 
insure a more adequate fire control; he was 
tireless in his proposals to protect standing 
timber; and, by implication, seedling and 
young trees flourishing mostly like the cele- 
brated lilies; but touching replanting he 
was, I felt, ultraconservative. Again and 
again he submitted all plans for the future 
and growth of forests to the test of an at- 
tractive immediate, or not too wearily de- 
ferred, profit. 


Brutal Necessity 


But no one could object to that; lum- 
bermen didn’t go into the woods to promote 
the happiness of the Douglas squirrel, or 
even to cut trails, preserve the wild flowers, 
for Sunday excursions. Logging and the 
making of lumber was a very old and ac- 
credited, a very essential, industry; and it 
couldn’t, now, be confined by ribbons in 
the ways of perfect sentimentality. It was 
saturated with the healthy and brutal 
necessity to live; and that instinct, from 
which crime and oppression and injustice 
rose, was what, at the same time, kept life 
masculine and healthy. I could not—again, 
who could?—blame the owners of forests 
for sawing the largest possible number of 
board feet out of their property; I didn’t 
expect them to be more high-minded than 
the other industries of the United States; it 
did not upset me, for instance, when a lum- 
bering company secured the right to great 
tracts of land by the statement that it was a 
marsh over which they had gone in a boat— 
that they had crossed it in a boat was true, 
but the fact that the boat had been hauled 
on a wagon somehow missed their report. 
I had hoped for no special and segregated 
altruism from lumbermen, and in Mr. 
Allen’s opinion that no hope of private 
reforestation that promised a loss on in- 
vestment could be entertained, I recog- 
nized the voice of reason; but that, on the 
other hand, failed wholly to convince me 
of the hinted magnanimity of lumberers. 

It was here, more or less, that the alert 
Mr. Voight, of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, discovered that the Snell Bill did not 
compel the timber owner to do anything. 
Nothing, Mr. Allen admitted, under Fed- 
eral persuasion! It assumed that with 
some government subsidy and a great deal 
of government education the states them- 
selves would exercise all necessary au- 
thority. At this, modestly implying that 
his inference might be incorrect, Mr. Voight 
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still further suggested that the bill did not 
compel the state to compel the timber 
owner to do anything. Mr. Allen equally 
didn’t think that it did. Discovering that 
he was an officer in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Voight 
wanted to know how much time Mr. Allen 
spent in the city of Washington. 

Mr. McKinley, scorning indirection, 
asked if Mr. Allen did not think that, when 
he had cleared the lumber off a section of 
land, he should be required by law to re- 
plant trees. But the other could not go 
that far; he didn’t know what lands were 
best kept permanently in forest. That 
whole subject, he thought, would be largely 
answered by an adequate fire control. Mr. 
McKinley then, with solemn emotion, de- 
manded if it were Mr. Allen’s feeling that 
the owner of land should denude it of 
timber and then trust to the Lord and the 
Government to get some more trees; was 
that the idea? But to this Mr. Allen 
wouldn’t say yes; no indeed. 


Gifford Pinchot’s Opposition 


Instead, he identified the honesty of his 
purpose in Washington, the Washington 
that was a national capital and the state 
deep in forests, and delivered himself of a 
short opinion of the War Industries Board 
in a connection with spruce. A discussion 
of the commercial possibility of planting 
trees followed, in which Mr. Allen exposed 
the conviction that it could not be made to 
pay on land worth more than five dollars an 
acre. A merchantable tree, he thought, 
speaking, I gathered, for his own North- 
west, could be grown in from sixty to 
seventy years; pulp wood could be pro- 
duced in twenty-five years, and box lum- 
ber in forty. 

The morning hearing drew to a close with 
the revelation that in 1920 the Government 
wasted a million and five hundred thousand 
dollars trying to carry the mail in airplanes. 
Mr. Allen thought they could be better 
employed in fighting forest fires than waft- 
ing a post card to Chicago; and he was 
advised to get busy around the proper quar- 
ters and maybe he could help to keep that 
item out of the Post Office Bill and get it in 
a bill where it would do some good. It was 
the same bunch that didn’t want him to go 
any further in the spruce business who 
wanted to carry the mail by air. An inter- 
view with a party high up admitted they 
were going to put back that provision, and 
Mr. Allen was prompted to use any in- 
fluence he had over in the Senate—without 
reference to what his salary might be—to 
kill that rider in the political skies. 


Gifford Pinchot, who opened the after- 
noon session, speaking in opposition to the 
Snell Bill, to most that had gone before, 
had the advantage of a position that could 
be urged with the utmost vigor and ap- 
pearance of frankness. He had often, he 
pointed out, been before this committee in 
the old days, and it was nice, Mr. Pinchot 
found, to be before it again. The com- 
mittee, through its chairman, was always 
pleased to have him with it; and at once it 
was developed that the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania—formerly the first lumber- 
producing state of the Union—now spent 
a hundred million dollars a year to bring 
timber from the outside that might well be 
grown within the state. 

The forested states, he proceeded, rich 
in timber, would be the last to suffer from 
a lumber shortage, the deforested states 
would be the first, and, therefore, the whole 
question was more vital to the states which 
imported timber than to those that had it 
for export. 

The present concentration in ownership, 
it was indicated, had become, in connec- 
tion with the proposed bill, of great im- 
portance; one-half of the privately owned 
timber in the United States was in the 
hands of two hundred and fifty large own- 
ers, although the speculative holding of 
timber beyond operating requirements had 
been checked, and there was a present 
tendency to manufacturing in connection 
with large lumber holdings. Yet, with the 
decrease of timber, particularly of high- 
grade wood, the monopoly of a few major 
interests would necessarily grow. 

Sixteen timberland owners, mainly in the 
West, held enough forest land to give nearly 
a hundred and sixty acres to every male of 
voting age in the nine states where the 


holdings principally occurred, — 
six-tenths owners in Oregon, 
Pinchot, possessed and controlli 
the standing lumber of that gt 
Tincher asked how these tracts. 
cured, and he was answered jn 
that might not be pleasant t¢¢ 
There had been gigantic frauds, 
acres improperly filed on. But ¢ 
holdings, it appeared—the resy 
grants—were those of the North 
and the Southern Pacific railroa¢ 
The very great ability of 
statement was recognized, but M 
wanted to call attention to the fac 
gentlemen before the committee 
bermen who made their money »; 
ing, reducing to a desert, an 
than the forests of Europe exely 


they felt to be the public m 
tor Capper’s bill. 


though that was very essential 

the essential thing; that, it s 
Mr. Pinchot, was the question ol 
hundred and thirty-five million 
virgin timber still standing, but 
the rate of five million acres a yez 
be cut. Was the land to be devasj 
kept from a further supply? 
young growth—quite aside from 
risk—to get a chance? Every or 
that the Federal Government sl 
operate with the states in keeping 
but here—the devastation of priv! 
lands—was quite another questiol 
cape that, forestry would have td 


national forests, keeping large 
from smashing the young; — 


by law, a national law; and tor 
productive capacity of their lands 


Avoidance of Contro 


He grew, then, even more vigoi 
recited the political truth, the 
truth, that if the Snell Bill were 
few large Western lumbermen w 
come the proprietors, to a lesser 0 
degree, of the legislatures of thei 
states. That, as a member of tl 
commonwealth that had inher 
Penn’s green province, I could n 
instant question. The control of 
ber supply turned over to the stat 
result in giving California and Wa 
and Oregon, eventually, a sweep 
mand over the wood of the 
wasn’t conceivable that any s 
ture should be free, or even de 
any action hostile to its overwhe 
terest; and, avoiding national 
such lumbermen, such combinat 
states, would avoid all control. 

What emerged at the next meet 
committee, the following mornii 
except for its general bearing ¢ 
motives, of minor importance. Mr. 
identified as chairman of the cc 
who wrote the Snell Bill from the 
draft by the Forest Service, wa: 
revealed to be secretary of the Né 
Service Bureau, in New York © 
Colonel Graves formally put onT 
resignation after ten years as chi 
United States Forest Service, hi 
occupation of consulting forester, 
fact that he was interested in the 
under consideration only as a cont 
of the action he had proposed 
Federal agent. 

The private forests, he found, 
being handled in a way to keep uf 
tion; they were being progress! 
stroyed; and this was due, in pat 
failure of private owners to give an, 
eration to land after cutting. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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For each name on your list there’s 
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| just the right package of 


THE SAMPLER: Judging from its enormous popularity, the Sampler 
is the most famous as well as the most beautiful gift package of sweets 
in America. The box has the quaint, unusual appearance so desirable 
in a gift. The chocolates and confections, culled from ten other lead- 
ing Whitman’s packages, are “candy just as good as it can be made”— 
candy famous since 1842. 


SALMAGUNDI CHOCOLATES: In their art box of exquisitely 
lacquered metal, these sweets have won a high place among critical 
candy lovers. The name means—‘A medley of good things,” and you 
will agree that it is a happy title. ' 


PLEASURE ISLAND CHOCOLATES: Here is a gaily colored sea- 
chest with scenes from Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” to charm the eye. 
Inside are precious bags of “bullion” and “pieces” in gold and silver: 
Whitman’s delicious chocolates in a most picturesque and romantic 
setting. 


A FUSSY PACKAGE FOR FASTIDIOUS FOLKS: A luxury in 
chocolates. The box is in dark rich green, proclaiming the distinction 
of its contents. Selected chocolates with nut, and nut combination 
centers. 


LIBRARY PACKAGE: Still another striking conception which is 
“exactly right” to give to your friends who like to enjoy their candy 


as they read. The Library Package is made to resemble a leather-bound 
book in hand-buffed green and gold. 


SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES (or Confections) as far back as 1842 
were the standard of Whitman excellence. You’ll want to write 
“Super Extra” opposite several names on your list. 


Hand painted round boxes and fancy bags, boxes and cases in 
great variety. See them at the Whitman Agency which serves you. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. 
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The Logs, Barked on the Under Side, Were Hauled 


er 


Pipe 


(Continued from Page 62) 

The colonel was, candidly, not satisfied 
with the wording of the first two provisions 
of the Snell Bill, for the reason that there 
was an opportunity for misunderstandings 
in that the public—who was to pay the 
bills—might fail to see that it was going to 
be properly protected. 

That assurance of protection, certainly, 
was not lacking in the phrasing of the Cap- 
per resolution, including all private land 
within the United States which is now or 
hereafter in forest. Devastation was de- 
fined as the harvesting of a forest crop 
otherwise than in compliance with stand- 
ards established by regional and local regu- 
lations; itrequired every operator to classify 
as standard or below standard his yearly 
products and to make return on them; it 
imposed an excise tax on the privilege of 
harvesting forest crops, with an additional 
charge against products under standard; 
and it gave the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
power to examine records, accounts, books, 
papers or memoranda that had upon them 
any trace of the fragrance of pine or fir or of 
incense cedar. 


Beside the parental severity of the Cap- 
per Bill, Mr. Snell’s resolution was, of 
course, a whole holiday for every one con- 
cerned; and, in a favorable interpretation 
of it, twelve national requirements were in- 
dicated in return for four commitments by 
the lumbermen: The responsibilities of the 
latter were to reside in an organized pro- 
tection over all land with a shared charge; 
regulations for the prevention and control 
of forest fires; the disposal of lumbering 
débris, when necessary and practicable; 
and occasional ~easonable requirements for 
restocking, especially with reciprocal pub- 
lie concessions. This, certainly, put no 
harsh restrictions upon lumbering. The 
first two conditions proposed for private 
owners were, practically, but one; the 
phrase “‘when necessary and practicable”’ 
no more than recognized the difference of 
opinion existing in regard to the treatment 
of the slash left after lumbering—the atti- 
tude of conservation was that slash should 
be removed, piled and burned at an appro- 
priate season, since it signally invited forest 
fires, but the lumbermen, the practical 
owners, insisted that the handling of slash 
too much reduced their profits; and the 
wording of the fourth section—the occa- 
sional reasonable requirements and public 
concessions—meant simply nothing, noth- 
ing in the world. 


Operating Costs 


It wasn’t, however, any part of my in- 
tention to add to the loud and indiscrimi- 
nate cries then being raised against privilege 
in the woods, I hadn’t Mr. Pinchot’s 
just alarm at the possibilities of a North- 
western monopoly in the near future; it 
would probably occur, exactly as he pre- 
dicted, since already one company owned 
nearly ninety-six billion feet of timber 
standing on perhaps two million acres of 
land. I wasn’t alarmed for the unelaborate 
reason that I had no business to be; I 


on Short Bobsteds With Teams of Eight Oxen 


belonged to that sort of country, that kind 
of age, I was precisely that variety of pub- 
lic character. . The times and the problems 
of transportation, of disposition, were 
greatly responsible for the concentration 
and magnitude of the lumber industry. A 
small stand and a portable mill could 
profitably operate within a neighborhood, 
up and down a coast; but it needed the 
economy of a single large organization to 
compete in Eastern and foreign markets. 
The fraud in the acquisition of forest land 
still left me unmoved; it was possible that 
the restrictions on filing upon a tract suit- 
able for extended lumbering were ill- 
considered; if they were opposed to the 
economic flow of the day they must break 
under a government hiding its weakness 
beneath a show of officious and uninformed 
paternalism. 


As to Men and Methods 


But all the incidental waste and injus- 
tice, the evil inherent in a plan of public 
impotence and private strength, I regarded 
with that peculiar sharp discomfort re- 
served for personal delinquencies. The 
land company that, in 1918, bought a cut- 
over tract from a logging concern for seven 
dollars and a half an acre and sold it for 
forty dollars an acre to a little colony of 
foreigners, in a region where they could but 
starve, was an operation successful only 
through my own inattention. The Capper 
Bill, it might be, was a belated recognition, 
an adjustment, of that; if this were true I 
must support it; but what was ferociously 
necessary was a Capper Bill for all the 
people of the country; for the area of non- 
productive individuals, the scrub and 
waste and empty acres, was a million times 
larger than the devastated forest land. 

There was still another phase of the 
suggested resolutions, more particularly of 
Senator Capper’s proposals, and that was a 
reasonable doubt of the men, the methods, 
that would wield it; and, in this connec- 
tion, I recalled a shipment of brooms once 
officially sent West for the purpose of 
clearing the forest floor. I remembered the 
fate of the airplanes, balanced precariously 
between a post-office bill and some other 
more favorable but not designated depart- 
ment. The Federal Government had not 
always been innocent of that practical 
supervision which Mr. Snell would, inad- 
vertently, extend to state legislatures. 

There was, too, the question of selective 
cuttings, of logging only above approved 
diameters and leaving the younger trees for 
a further growth and decade; and, though 
this was desirable in some regions, the 
Douglas fir, which was decidedly tolerant 
of shade, grew, it was now believed, in 
straight flights upon burned-over ground. 
The smaller trees, merely losers in the race 
for sunlight, then should be disregarded and 
the stand cut clean. It was problems like 
this, the fact that American forestry was a 
beginning science, which suggested a certain 
deliberation before joining in the vindictive 
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and indiscriminate dismay of a people 
merely, unavoidably, robbing itself. 
There was a certain, to a great ex- 

tent feminine, movement—copying in 

the immensity of America the minia- 

ture public restraint of Japan—to force 
the planting of a tree for every tree cut 
down, a process, I reflected, that would cost 
a farmer something in time and silver. A 
plot newly broken to the plough, with an 
awkward clump of five poplars, would carry 
a burden of several dollars before a furrow 
was drawn. Somehow that, I felt, would 
defy the highest motives and management. 

The difficulties, however, inherent in a 
sound operation of privately owned forest 
lands were not, like many of the lumber- 
men, shyly. hidden in the leafy woods; the 
difficulties were more easily perceived than 
any plan of correction. I hadn’t much 
faith in an easy perfection of means, in the 
safety of the end—the Douglas fir, even 
the redwoods, were far removed from the 
vision of the country at large; my own 
consciousness of them was too new to per- 
mit the familiarity of prediction or asser- 
tions. 

Lumbering was an industry, not a pub- 
lic utility; individuals and companies, 
communities and states, made their several 
livings from it; and if, in the process, a 
region was ruined by those who had known 
it in its magnificence, its flowering forests 
and clear streams—why, they were mostly 
dead and the newcomers both ignorant and 
indifferent. So much had gone already. 

The early years of Maine logging, when 
the cutting began after the first snow, had 
grown almost too dim and far to be even 
traditional. The cut was over—it was not 
yarded but hauled directly to the land- 
ings—and the choppers were out of the 
forest by the middle of February. The 
logs, barked on the under side, were hauled 
on short bobsleds with teams of eight oxen; 
where they were level the forest roads were 
kept glittering with ice, but the slopes were 
packed with brush. Later, when horses 
took the place of oxen, and six or eight 
great logs were chained together, a snub 
line, turned about a tree, held back the 
load on sharp pitches; it broke, occasion- 
ally, and then men and horses were crushed 
together. 


Among the Douglas Firs 


It wasn’t, eventually, in Washington that 
I came in direct contact with the virgin 
forest, but in Oregon, outside Portland. 
The distance from the city was compara- 
tively short, but, at least for me, its small 
physical difficulties made it appear endless; 
when, at last, sitting on a windfall, I had 
reached a stand of original Douglas fir, I 
felt that I had struggled back through an 
zon of time. It was a representative stand, 
I was assured, and would cut perhaps sixty 
thousand feet an acre; there were better— 
acres of eighty thousand board feet—but 
they were farther off; and I was satisfied 
with the trees around me. I had come 
over an old steep corduroy logging way, the 
logs were broken, widely separated, and 
deep mud holes, watery mud, was every- 
where; a hill was crossed, woven with 
Scotch heather, and a soft red-clay road, 


we ings to the tim 


with liquid ruts 
on past small ; 


soon to be cut, t} 
was progressi 
beyond the spr 

it was still ser 
and luxuriant. 
There was a serious doubt if 
could be had at the camp—it y 
the temper of lumbering cooks 
an absolute certainty—but, aft 
perated reception, very adequ 
plates were laid at an end of th 
long table with benches, pitche 
and of tea heated. The cook 
ample and blond woman, her 
safe from the assaults of midd 
descended to some revelation | 
culties of her position. Not t) 
way, she felt inadequate to r 
Once, when the lumbering crew; 
the hour, had massed deman¢ 
diate service, she stood with ; 
pared to cut down any man whi 
on the steps of her department 
before her, I further learned, : 
burned a pan of biscuits, and, ; 
rest of his baking through a win 
cured his coat and was last see 

infuriated into the woods. _ 


, 


A Spectacular Operc 


It wasn’t easy, informally in’ 
grasp the processes, distinguish 
the actual logging. There were 
comprehended, two donkey et 
for yarding—hauling the logs tc 
of operations—and the other tc 
on cars. There was a hook ten 
mediate charge, swampers a! 
choker men, rigging slingers 2 
buck sawyers, engineers, fireme 
ers, together with a signal bo, 
faller had under him two men 
falling saw; and when the tre 
laid on the ground the buck s 
the trunk into logs, the swampel 
ers cleared off the limbs and 
choker men put the wire chokers 
logs’ ends, they were connected W 
chain, and the yarding engine s 

I watched, specifically, the w 
high lead: A fine tree had be 
and stripped standing aa 
tree was a spectacular operat 
block was fastened near the to 
the cable that dragged in the lo 
ing. They came in a sudden 
dipping and sliding half uprigh' 
narrow depth of the cafion, 
passed me in a logging train ste 
a high trestle curved across the 
of a stream. I went with tl 
standing on the narrow ledge at 
the locomotive; I left that for: 
bile; the stately Douglas fir, tl 
gins, for a paved boulevard and 
Portland. q 

In Portland I played domin 
Transportation Club with met 
been, for the most part, Feder: 
That, for them, was a service ‘ 
for the reason that outside co 
was greater by 60 per cent the 
ernment allowance. In 1920, of 
dred and thirty rangers a t 
resigned; the forest servi 
places of training for pri 
They had, mostly, left t 
for positions with commer¢ 
ers, but in every one of t 
to me, there was a trace of 

(Continued on Page 
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tion in a tone almost of apology. I 
n assured that in their present situa- 
y could better serve the nation than 
ey were directly working for it. 
it wasn’t necessary to linger over; 
wry—they were lean instead of fat, 
and not bleached, and their eyes 
sar and farsighted. The arduous, 
erpaid, service they had left—their 
personal responsibility was for 
> thousand acres of difficult land— 
ned them in an age of softness, it 
ified them in‘a time of complicat- 
ce. When the forest, the virgin 
went, they would go, too—that 
yore—and I could not escape the 
on that in private hands, with what 
sribed as interests, they had made 
move toward the end. Their in- 
integrity hadn’t perceptibly suf- 
ut they were supporting, supported 
sures such as the Snell Bill; and 
, I strongly felt, should in their 
2 blind partisans to the last of their 


ught of them repeatedly in the 
e Shasta express, driving south to 
ia, California and the redwoods; 
hat was in my mind I said nothing 
ipanion for whom, in the shortest 
is, I had grown to have an instinc- 
ng; for he, too, I felt, had been 
ay the notable success of great 
ig operations. Seated in the ex- 
mfort of a drawing-room, the win- 
actly screened and shaded, the 
ol with a sheet and soft with pil- 
watched the landscape, as it were, 
yack into the past. We were going 
) luxurious hotels, the green turf of 
es, to delicate dinners and formal 
tashioned, at least where he was 
d, from the heroic boles of Douglas 
I wondered, now for both of us, if 
‘ sformation were justified in us and 


; wasn’t an individual problem, 
s nothing actually personal in it. 

essed to a doubt concerning the 
‘untry. What, in general, were the 
Ji the land, the mountains and wa- 
‘g converted to? Into what was 
i; once informing at least a part of 
bd States, turning? Was it, forget- 
| waste and lies and destruction, 
ie most legitimate exhaustion of 
itionally, we once were? What 
we we to ourselves? 


_ Absentee Control 


ay mind throughout lunch with a 
an of California. He had taken 
‘ait’s on the Beach, outside San 
is), a restaurant carved in Chinese 
| with gilt and Chinese vermilion 
roidered hangings; an orchestra 
4ng in another room, and the small 
yre filled by expensive women, the 
90ssessed by seductive perfumes 
A(strains of discreet music. Where 
4] acing me was concerned there was 
(or either the Capper or the Snell 
Niwas better than legislative meas- 
(» fact that independently he had 
joroduction on his redwood hold- 
not more reassuring than any of 
2 declarations. He had grown up 
forests of his eternal trees, and 
nness, the play of light in their 
dige, like a play of thought, had 
dito his being. 

W not young—older men, now, were 
ate ones, those who had made a 
nd not merely fed on its cleared 
€-but he was not inflexible to 
and his humor, hesitating but 
retensions, was drawn from the 
nN immense comprehension. Yes, 
(was concerned, there was no lum- 
mtroversy; but, unhappily, he 
ong to a species of life for which 
“semper virens’’ had been coined; 
Superior to any regulating, but 
W no security for what would fol- 
, in the not improbable distribu- 
tis estate, of any estate, would 
'€\s acres? 

4 one thing to control a region after 
; perience tempered in a spirit of 
Sdut quite another, from Detroit 
Vork or Paris, to force the greatest 
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company that owned, perhaps, the finest of 
all existing stands of coast redwood, the 
tracts on the Eel River. The cottage was 
in the company’s town, a place of comfort- 
able dwellings, a bank and a theater, a long 
office building, ponds and gigantic sawmills 
and incredible piled stores of boards. 

had never met a more adequate hospi- 
tality. The Magyar servants were models 
of smiling skill, dinner a variety of delights, 
the veranda, hung with Chinese mattings, 
set with wicker and bright chintz and the 
inescapable dominoes in morocco boxes; 
the cool rooms and hot baths, were fault- 
less. The directors, visitors, were there 
occasionally, I was told; usually the cot- 
tage was empty. Outside, by the houses of 
the workmen, were the incredible stumps of 
the redwood trees that had been cut; they 
were not actually bigger than the dwellings, 
but the impression they gave was that of 
the biggest, the most venerable, things on 
earth. Even in ruin, often softened by 
vines, their dignity was, well—appalling. 


The Redwood Loggers 


They were not, it was true, the big trees 
of the Sierras, the special celebrated groves 
of the mountains; the latter showed signs of 
weariness, they had a disposition to quit 
the earth. They, more and more, were 
being saved, preserved in state and national 
and private parks; yet they were not safe— 
safe, that was, from temporary purposes— 


- there was, generally, fifty-seven thousand 


and forty acres of the gigantic sequoia in 
private, commercial, timberland; one or- 
ganization, the Tulare Company, owned 
practically forty thousand acres. The big 
trees were limited in extent, and—as time 
was counted—tired; but the coast red- 
wood, not so gigantic in girth but taller, 
handsomer, on their Pleistocene strand, were 
in the flower of their ancient youth and 
strength. 

They were cut by the Spaniards, around 
San Francisco Bay, but the first actual log- 
ging operation in them was at Mendocino 
City, in 1852; and only a little later the 
saws were working in Humboldt County. 
The total virginal stand was on one mil- 
lion, four hundred and six thousand, three 
hundred and ninety-three acres; before 
1920 four hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand, two hundred and sixty-nine acres 
had been logged; and what remained, over 
nine hundred thousand acres, would be cut 
in a period of not more than sixty years. 
In about a half century the redwood forests 
would be gone. 

What, at once, I discovered, in connec- 
tion with the cultivation by the Union 
Lumber Company, was that the forests 
could never be replaced, the trees would 
never again be grown. An acre of virgin 
redwood held less than twenty redwoods, 
and perhaps two thousand years had gone 
into their growth; but the only plan of 
reforesting entertained, the only one hu- 
manly possible, and profitable, was to re- 
place the score of trees with three times 
their number, and cut them after sixty or 
seventy years. The return in lumber, in 
board feet, and in coffins and porch railing 
and cigar boxes, would be about the same. 
The amount would be equal, but the qual- 
ity would be forever lost—clear wood, old 
wood, fine wood, become a memory. 

The forests would go, but, in a way, the 
lumber remain. It made no difference, ex- 
cept in the inferiority of his boards, to a 
carpenter, a contractor, in Vermont, from 
where the material of his building came. 
Probably they would never see Humboldt 
County; they were practical and not senti- 
mental men, and all that interested them 
were tables of cost and supply and utility. 
They would be anesthetic to the fact that 
the redwoods were the only existing trace 
of the Cretaceous period of a hundred mil- 
lion years ago, that, in their region, they 
represented ten thousand years without 
change. It might engage them, the build- 
ers, to learn that a third of every redwood 
tree was lost in the felling alone; it would 
become a legend among the more intelligent 
that over a million feet of lumber had been 
cut from one acre; and, since it was to 
their own interest, they might some day 
force the operators in redwood to burn 
the slash within a week or so of cutting— 
a thing the operators now declared them- 
selves unable to do—and so further the 
growth of the sprouts thrown out by the 
stumps. 

However, their future problems were not 
mine; and that, equally, was not con- 
veniently founded on an exact economic 
reckoning. Before I entered the redwood 
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forest I had a premonition that I should be 
troubled by the necessity to cut it at all, 


but that any reason would be difficult to | 


establish. I had a distinct prejudice 
against the cry, “‘Save the redwoods!” 
raised by individuals against whom that 
saving, however imperative, might not be 
charged. 


But my developed reluctance, I soon dis- | 


covered, was not limited to a sentiment 
within myself—everyone, not absolutely 
bare of sensibilities, who had to do with the 
falling of redwood trees regretted what he 
accepted as necessary. The fireman on 
the logging train, the choker-hole diggers, 
the woods foreman, the superintendent, the 
treasurer of the corporation, were, more or 
less, under the melancholy of their indus- 
trious destruction. 

I left the company’s town on a gas rail 
car, faced from the length of track, and sped 
past great stumps, miniature cafions, small 
incidental farm holdings, and copses of 
pepperwood and laurel; there were flowers 
and hurrying streams with birds under the 
shadow of the banks, rich black ancient 
loam and patterns of ferns. It had been 
raining—the snow on the mountainsides 
was blue with mist—but the rain had 
stopped, apparently suspended in the 
dampness of the air, and there were mo- 
mentary traces of pale sunlight; there 
would be a shifting gleam on the wet trunk 
of a sugar pine, needles in drooping green 
tassels, gilded, gold in the running water. 
The peace was more than quietude, even 
the throbbing of the gas engine was ab- 
sorbed, nullified, lost in a profundity of 
slow growth and associations perceptible 
only to old instinctive recognitions. The 
rail car crossed a bridge guarded with bar- 
rels of water, it circled a steep wooded 
slope, and I was flung, almost, into the 
area of logging. 


Luxury in the Wilderness 


At first I was conscious of an utter 
shocked surprise, which grew into an acute 
dread; I wanted to get back into the 
forest, anywhere, away from the hideous 
carnage, the naked shameless ruin, reach- 
ing away from me up to the crown of the 
spur. The ground was plowed and riven 
and torn, there was a tormented under- 
brush, refuse and débris, blackened and 
smoking from fire, and the files of stumps 
like the aftermath of unspeakable indig- 
nities. Stripped enormous logs were 
chained to flat cars, the donkey engines, on 
their wooden sleds, were sputtering, and 
the crew were dodging the vicious shearing 
menace of a logging chain and hook broken 
out of its hold and sweeping in unpredict- 
able ares about its spar tree. 

A sensation of fear, like a small thorn 
that would not be dislodged, persisted in 
me, and, mechanically, I listened to the 
explanations of the operation gone over, 
with a good-humored patience, for my 
benefit. I saw, primarily, only the wreck- 
age, the obscene litter, the splintered 
trunks, that had been left, the smashed 
limbs and torn heaped bark; and then, 
higher up, against the aqueous sky, I was 
aware of the redwoods standing, in calm 
rank on rank, before the progress of de- 
struction. They made, in their depths, a 
darkness against which the lifted trunks, 
bare almost to their crown of limbs, were 
like columns of amber. They were like 


shafts of amber and of rose agate, with an | 


unbroken canopy of jade; and, across the 
outraged clearing, I could feel the coolness, 
the immemorial calm, the silence, that had 
grown in their underwood through century 
on century on century. 

I lost, for the moment, my interest in 
economic lumbering, in utilization and va- 
riety of manufacture; I forgot who legally, 
rightfully, owned that stand, any stand, of 
coast redwood trees. The directors’ cottage 
with its urban hospitality, the Magyar 
servants and ivory dominoes and books 
and matting hung up against the sun, took 
on the aspect of the small detracting, drug- 
ging, incidents of a blind and irreparable 
error. This was, obviously, illogical; it was 
hardly more than the bigotry of ignorance; 
and the shock of my experience—dimin- 
ished. I began to be persuaded that it was 
not necessary—in order to keep a living 
record of what the virgin redwoods had 
been—to preserve as long as possible every 
standing tree. 

It was pointed out to me that the Kla- 
math River district, farther north, con- 
tained matchless forests and belonged, in 
part, only to the Indians. There were 
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| a perpetual reserve. L 
| thousand acres, and there were nine hun- 
| dred thousand, and more, acres of redwoods 
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about thirty-five thousand acres of red- 
woods in it; and the Federal Government, 
the public, would not improve upon it for 
It held thirty-five 


in the state of California. The state, it was 


| explained, couldn’t take a great deal out of 
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production, its wealth, the county taxes, 


| the incidental citizens—and the remote 


corporations—would suffer disproportion- 
ately. 
It was then that I remembered how rich, 


| as a nation, we were, how rich and great, 


the only rich country left after the late 
disasters of modern civilization. Yet we 
hadn’t enough gold, with all our gold—we 


| hadn’t the integrity, with all our show of 
| public faith—to keep three or four or five 


hundred thousand acres of a natural mag- 


nificence needed more for the integrity of 


was good and his word was good. He would 
listen stolidly, ask some questions in his 
grating bass voice, say yes or no. If hesaid 
yes you could bank on it. They gave him 
credit for that, and for his good judgment, 
and—more or less secretly—for his wealth. 
But he was not a popular person; appar- 
ently he didn’t care for popularity. 

To Julius Weil, then, Bilsborrow had 
resorted—lying, saying that Arthur Lut- 
terel owed him quite a sum on the barn and 
he didn’t feel like dunning a millionaire; 
saying he would rather pay Weil 12 per 
cent than strain his credit at the bank. In 
his hallucination he told the lies glibly— 
perhaps with an indefinite feeling that, 
after all, it wasn’t very necessary to tell 
Shylock the truth. As security for the 
$15,000 he offered a chattel mortgage on 
his entire stock, leasehold and goodwill, 
provided Weil would agree to withhold the 
mortgage from record and keep the trans- 


| action secret; for if it were known that he 


had given a chattel mortgage on his busi- 
ness his credit would be ruined; the bank 
and the wholesalers would then be down on 
him in a minute. Weil listened, the dullish 
eyes unwinkingly on Bilsborrow’s sanguine 
face, and fingered his stubby mustache a 
moment and said yes. The loan was for 
thirty days. 

That also was an appalling thing, at 
which Bilsborrow now had to gape. When 
the loan fell due Weil would clap the mort- 
gage on record and foreclose it; trust 
Shylock for that. And that would be the 
end of Bilsborrow. The money loss ruined 
him; but here was a greater loss. Banks 
and wholesale houses had severe senti- 
ments for debtors who secretly gave chattel 
mortgages which cut them out. The chattel 
mortgage was practically a fraud upon his 
business creditors. And all the lies would 
come out. 

The business which he had worked so 
diligently for—more than thirty-five years 
now, boy and man—and which was so 
precious to him would be gone. Bilsbor- 
row, the honest man who could ask for 
credit, would be gone too. What remained 
would be only a disgraced mechanic who 
might get a job shoving a jack plane. Sit- 
ting in the shut little office—in which he 
had felt the dignity of a successful and 
respected man—Bilsborrow was pitilessly 
compelled to think of the First National 
Bank, where he had long held up his head 
and been cordially welcome. He could see 
the president’s look of contempt. 

He was driven on to think of his wife and 
children. No silly talk now of a new house 
on Pound Street and an expensive car, but 
talking of packing up to leave the old house 
and seek quarters suitable to a penniless 
mechanic. Wife and children would know 
that he had been a liar and cheat. He put 
a hand to his brow and felt cold sweat. For 
Bilsborrow no satanic ingenuity could con- 
struct a hell that exceeded this. He felt 
old and physically weak when he finally 
got himself out of the swivel chair and 
started home. 

“Kind of a headache,” he said at home, 
a hand to his brow. ‘‘Dunno but I caught 
cold. Guess I’ll turn in.” 

He wanted to get out of sight. It hurt 
when his wife came upstairs a little later 
to inquire again about his symptoms, feel 
of his forehead and offer a cold compress. 

In the dark something came to him and 
stayed, refusing to be driven away: There 
was a piece of paper which had power to 
ruin him utterly. That piece of paper was 
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our fibre, the sheer future survival of spirit, 
than for surpluses of employment, of tem- 
porary gangs, crews, of labor, and invested 
securities. They were given being, cer- 
tainly, and the rooms of Tait’s on the 
Beach were thronged with a loveliness in 
silk; but what, I wondered, would happen 
in fifty years, when the nine hundred 
thousand acres of virgin redwood had been 
logged, before the belated second, the in- 
ferior, growth had reached its commercial 
maturity? 

Second growth everywhere would, even- 
tually, replace the first; but nothing could 
bring back the serenity the forest had ac- 
cumulated after a hundred million years. 
Standing in a grove of redwoods I thought 
of the bitter and vain resentment that the 
future—when it had learned that a com- 
merce was not enough to keep the heart 
alive—would hold against the past, our 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


in the possession of Julius Weil, and all 
Weil’s paper possessions were in a transitory 
state. The circumstances in that connec- 
tion arose in the dark, presenting them- 
selves to Bilsborrow’s laboring mind. 

For many years Weil had occupied the 
half story over the barber shop as an office; 
but lately he had moved to more pretentious 


quarters in the second story of the new. 


brick building across the street, with hand- 
somer furniture—thriftily closing with an 
opportunity to dispose of his old furniture 
and safe. Such little affairs were matters 
of current news in Upway. Everybody 
knew that the young insurance agent who 
now occupied the half story over the barber 
shop had bought Weil’s furniture and safe. 
But the upper story of the new brick build- 
ing was not finished. No door had been set 
in the vault which opened from Weil’s new 
office, nor was there any safe in the vault. 

Bilsborrow remembered perfectly how it 
had looked as he sat by Weil’s desk nego- 
tiating the chattel-mortgage loan. The 
desk stood in the middle of the room on 
some building paper, for the floor had not 
been waxed. There was a smell of new 
paint and fresh plaster. The steel frame 
of the vault door was in place, but the 
doorless opening gaped and one could see 
the whole interior of the small vault, with 
some painters’ cans on the floor. It con- 
tained nothing else. And Weil had men- 
tioned, with as much annoyance as he 
seemed ever to show, that the vault door 
and safe wouldn’t arrive for three weeks; 
meanwhile he was carrying his office in a 
suitcase. The suitcase, full of papers, lay 
on the desk. Bilsborrow’s note and mort- 
gage must now be in it, and Weil did not 
leave his office until long after the bank 
closed, at three o’clock. So much came to 
Bilsborrow’s laboring mind in the dark. 

The lumberman then developed a strange 
sense of Weil—perhaps the primitive, wary, 
apelike sense of a mortal enemy. He who 
had been genial toward his fellow men 
found himself hating Shylock; a heartless, 
bloodsucking usurer! It was Shylock who 
was going to turn his wife and children into 
the street. He watched the man, so to 
speak, out of a corner of his eye; and it 
seemed to him that Weil also was watch- 
ing him, spiderlike; he saw something in 
the usurer’s air and in his eyes with the glint 
of gray. Weil gravely nodded a greeting on 
the village street, and Bilsborrow thought: 
“He knows I was caught by Starkey & Co.; 
he’s waiting to clap the mortgage on 
record!”’ 

All the while Bilsborrow was going about 
his business, striving to keep his mind upon 
it. At home they noticed he was not him- 
self, indisposed, distrait—probably a cold 
or a passing touch of indigestion. 

The heavens fell on Wednesday. Bils- 
borrow was downtown the following Sat- 
urday evening—which would not have 
been strange under other circumstances; 
but the circumstances of this Saturday 
evening were extraordinary. He was 
watching, confirming a supposition. Satur- 
day was market day at Upway. Dairymen, 
fruit growers, truck gardeners, came to 
town. This was in July, when farming op- 
erations were at full tilt; so country people 
were apt to come late in the day. Federal 
Street was a bustling spot on Saturday 
evenings in summer. Weil always came 
back to his office after supper on Saturdays 
in summer. This Saturday evening it was 
after nine o’clock by daylight-saving time 
and getting quite dark when he left the 
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present. The grace of the towerp 
masked their gigantic span; the 
in perpetual shadow, held only fig 
oxalis and emerald ferns. It was 
again, very softly; and from the fo} 
the sky came the whisper, the stir 
errant wind. — 2 
The fallen trunks of an utter remo 
too great to see over, too great to 
were green with moss. The whisper 
wind was barely audible, far off, refi 
the gloom in the trees was clear, w 
mild. It was the past. And this y 
redwoods’ secret, their special i 
they absolved, blotted out, the fe 
time, the wasted years, the sickn 
mind, in which men spent the lon 
of their lives. i 
Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a 5 
articles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next wil] 
in an early issue. j 
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office. He came downstairs carryi 
suitcase, which he put beside him ont 
seat of his small car, driving away 
ward. This Bilsborrow saw. P- 


miles from the office. 
ment in Upway was conserva 
were no social amenities for § 
family, so it made little differen: 
they lived in the village or outs 
painful period of postwar def 
year before, had nipped a good | 
among the city folk who had co 
on the hills. Weil had purchase: 


Morrow had put into it in flush wal 
He said he would sell it for $30,000; 
while he and his family occupied it. 

Two miles back and forth over 
good gravel road meant little. B 


uring three miles. ' 
house to Weil’s something like a b} 
on foot through the woods measured | 
a mile and a half. 

Bilsborrow felt himself to be am 
and damned. The affection and res\ 
his wife and children, the good litilt 
ness by the railroad track, the goodi 
his fellow men—all that had been }| 
That had been taken away; he was) 


sible to what men suffered—to such! 
ing as Bilsborrow now endured. Hi 
with men as with sticks and stones. | 
was justified in dealing with him as! 
stick or a stone; there need be n! 
punction about it. s 
And it was really not for himse 
wife and children must suffer thro! 
downfall or Weil must be made to (8 
some usurious gains. . | 
To hesitate between such alte! 
would be pusillanimous. i 
Metta, John, Mark—and Marth| 
mother. In view of what he was ¢! 
do his heart enfolded them with a }f 
tenderness; but first of all, no doubst 
Metta, the youngest, the girl. 7 
loved her in a special way from the) 
her birth. Over against her stood t 
blooded money lender. His mind wit 
up. He went about it sacrificially. 
But he calculated it all with care’ 
time to work out the plan and mé 
preparation. Fortunately Weil’s st! 
had been in a collision; the left hi 
was bent out of proper line, so 0 
distinguish it at night some distan¢ 
But it was most unlikely that a 
except Weil would be using that m 
woods road at night. » 
The woods had been familiar 
borrow from boyhood, The ¢ 
which he had bombarded wi 
stones for the nuts had all 1 
blight, and the squirrels we 
would not expect to see a de 
But he could shut his eyes 4 
(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
topography of the densely timbered tract 
with its damp ravines eel brambly slopes. 

Only one detail really troubled him. The 
hillside back of his house had been cleared 
and converted into stony pasture. There 
was no way of getting from his garage to the 
cover of timber except by walking two hun- 
dred yards in the open, and on that bare 
hillside a man was a conspicuous figure. 
Well, a man must take that risk. He de- 
bated how large the risk would be. Some- 
body might say, “Why, I saw Bilsborrow 
going into the woods about eight o’clock 
last evening.”” But who would think of 
any connection between Bilsborrow and 
what was to happen in the woods? Worry- 
ing about that seemed far-fetched. 

And he felt that he would be quite secure 
once he had got into the woods. The thick 
cover of timber and underbrush, the dark- 
ness and the silence—save for little secret 
chitterings and scurryings of small crea- 
tures—seemed to create a perfect security. 
The steep damp ravines, with a smell of 
mold in them—dim even in broadest day- 
light—appeared to afford a safety like 
possessing the magic power of invisibility. 
His intellect took cognizance of a problem 
much more profound than that involved 
in getting from his garage to cover—to 
wit: Suppose Weil resisted, even drawing 
a weapon? What should be done then? 
But his abnormal mental state waved that 
aside. In a way he was unable to think 
about it, as though the reins of his will had 
passed out of his own hands. 

The preparations were carefully made. 
He knew where there was a piece of black 
cloth—part of an overcoat lining which his 
wife, with her squirrel-like thrift, had saved. 
From it he secretly fashioned his mask, a 
rude sack completely covering his head 
down to the shoulders, with two holes for 
his eyes. His big-boned, workingman’s 
hands with red hair on the backs might be 
recognized, so he got out an old pair of 
cotton gloves. There was a discarded rain- 
coat in the attic, occasionally used on fish- 
ing expeditions, and a battered old hat. 
The revolver in a drawer of his desk at the 
office had not been discharged in years. He 
oiled it and saw that the mechanism was 
in order. 

After dark on Friday he slipped out of 
his garage with the old raincoat rolled in a 
bundle under his arm. Without a light, 
and without missing his way more than a 
dozen feet, he found the bowlder he had 
selected and put his bundle in a cache of 
brush and loose stones which he had pre- 
pared. He could find it again in pitch dark. 
He was ready. 

It began to rain about five o’clock Sat- 
urday afternoon—one of those dogged, 
drizzling rains that may last many hours. 
Bilsborrow had been watching the weather 
with rising agitation. The rain discon- 
certed him. It might be so wet that farmers 
wouldn’t come to town that evening and 
Weil would go home early. It was sure to 
be so dark that he would have to go into 
the woods early, for though he could find 
his cache near the edge of the timber with- 
out a light, no man could thread the heart 
of the thicket without some glimmers to 
guide him; and carrying a lantern or flash 
light was too risky. Should he put it off? 
That question threw him into a deep agita- 
tion. It might be best to put it off, only that 
would leave but one more Saturday eve- 
ning before the maturity of the note, and 
that last Saturday evening might be still 
less favorable. Besides, Julius’ vault door 
and safe might arrive any day. 

He did not answer the question whether 
or not it should be put off, but at supper 
he mentioned that he was going back to 
the office that evening—on foot, as he pre- 
ferred walking the three-quarters of a mile 
to driving in such weather. Fortunately 
the wet and gloom kept people indoors; 
yet the few rods in the open between his 
garage and the woods harrowed him. He 
covered them hurriedly, gained the edge 
of the timber and looked back over his 
shoulder. Hadn’t someone in his house seen 
him and wondered why he was going to 
the woods instead of toward town? Hadn’t 
a curious neighbor noted him and won- 
dered? Somehow he had always hated that 
little dash in the open. 

Already the woods were veiled in a pre- 
mature twilight. He went on to the bowl- 
der and stood there some time watching 
and listening. Then he took off the hat and 
raincoat in which he had left the house, 
cached them and put on the cast-off gar- 
ments which he had hidden. Mask, gloves 
and revolver were in the coat pockets. He 
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went on into the woods, tramping across 
them in just sufficient light. The rutty 
and tortuous wagon track, never meant 
for a car, wound down diagonally to the 
bottom of a ravine and wriggled up the 
opposite bank. Trees, brush and rock 
fringed the rude road. No car could make 
the ascent with its constant twists except 
in low gear. The twist at the beginning 
of the ascent was the spot Bilsborrow had 
selected. 

The driver would be sitting on the left- 
hand side of the car, the suitcase beside 
him, at the right-hand side. By approach- 
ing the car at the right, therefore, one 
could simply reach in and take the suitcase 
with the free hand, the other hand holding 
a gun in the driver’s face. At the shock of 
the highwayman’s command and the sight 
of his gun, the driver would sit paralyzed 
for an instant. In that instant the assailant 
could seize the suitcase, vanishing into the 
dark. 

There was a bit of open ground, favor- 
able for vanishing, but lower than the road. 
Just beyond it lay a heap of dead brush, 
and beyond that the face of a big rock, 
level as a table but set at an angle, rose 
above ground. That rock gave firm footing 
and the brush heap made an excellent 
screen. The rock, however, was too high, 
while the bit of open ground on the other 
side of the brush heap was too low. Bils- 
borrow had hesitated between them, finally 
choosing the rock. 

He made his way to the spot and sat 
down on the rock to wait, for it was only 
eight o’clock and Weil could not be ex- 
pected before nine. He had passed through 
the woods with small difficulty—his senses 
perhaps sharpened by excitement—but 
directly after he sat down on the rock to 
wait, dark seemed to descend rapidly. If 
he looked upward vague hints of leafy shapes 
appeared, but if he lowered his eyes all form 
was blotted out and there was nothing but 
black void. He could touch the brush heap, 
but not see it. The dark held tiny murmur- 
ous sounds of dripping water—unreal, like 
remembered echoes rather than the fall of 
actual water drops. There was an unreality 
in the void dark. : : 

The excitement ebbed away, as though 
he were recovering from a drug or a de- 
bauch. “I am a fool to do this,” he said 
to himself, seeing that with perfect clarity. 
He felt a great sadness at his folly, yet sat 
still on the wet rock with no attempt at 
motion. 

He would not strike a light and had no 
means of telling time; but the minutes 
were passing, He put on his sacklike black 
mask, feeling with his fingers to get the 
holes over his eyes, and the gray cotton 
gloves. His right hand, in the pocket of 
the raincoat, was on the butt of the re- 
volver; a startling figure if anyone could 
have seen it in the dark; but he was not 
thinking of that. There was only a drifting 
in his mind—sad because of his folly, with 
sudden stabs of poignant regret now and 
then as he remembered how happy he had 
been and how fair his prospects seemed 
before Starkey & Co. came along. But 
although his heart was leaden he made no 
attempt at motion. Somehow the die had 
been cast; and he said to himself, like one 
who mechanically repeats by rote words 
whose meaning has departed from them: 
“Tt’s for my wife and children. It’s better 
for Shylock to lose $15,000 than for them 
to suffer. He’s only a 12 per cent loan 
shark anyway.” 

His face was turned in the direction of 
the road and he began to get impatient. 
Surely it must be after nine o’clock. With 
the impatience his excitement began to re- 
turn, fever rising again. Then he heard a 
sound and perceived a faint illumination 
far in the woods; his heart began beating 
faster. The sound increased, and he saw 
a strong glow of light, bringing out the 
shapes of trees and even the color of foliage. 
His heart bounded. That was a car coming 
up the other side of the ridge beyond the 
ravine. He took his nether lip between his 
teeth, watching with all his eyes, his pulses 
racing. The car was climbing. Not only 
could he hear the engine plainly but the 
noise was now so great that the woods 
rang with it, and it seemed to Bilsborrow 
that this shattering of the silence must be 
summoning witnesses and help from all di- 
rections. A soberer sense said that this was 
mere hallucination, and that Julius was 
driving slow, picking his way on the wet, 
steep, bad road. 

Two great eyes appeared on the ridge 
above, throwing shafts of light, and Bils- 
borrow crouched behind the brush heap. 
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Soon he could plainly see the tips of the 
mudguards, but behind the headlights all 
was even blacker than elsewhere. The glare 
and the roar appeared to announce a mul- 
titude, overthrowing that sense of security 
which Bilsborrow had heretofore felt in the 
woods. But still the thread of soberer 
sense told him this was false and the woods 
held only two men—himself and Shylock. 

The car was coming down, slowly, be- 
hind its screen of blinding light—coming 
down. Bilsborrow knelt behind the brush, 
clutching the butt of his revolver. 

Coming down. . . . Almost at the bot- 
tom. . . . Threerods would bring it to the 
rock. Bilsborrow drew the revolver, his lips 
apart. . . . At the bottom, headed for the 
twist. Suddenly it seemed to Bilsborrow 
that this rock was a mistake; it raised him 
too high above the road; the bit of open 
ground just beyond the brush heap would 
be better. He had time to change his posi- 
tion if he moved quickly before the car 
turned again. He sprang up. His feet 
slipped on the wet sloping rock; he fell into 
the brush heap with a crash. 

Somebody shouted a nervous challenge: 
‘‘Halloo, there!” 

Somebody, lying dazed in the brush 
heap, shouted back, ‘“‘Halloo! Guess I fell.” 

Two men were helping him to his feet. 
It had not been a hard fall, but he was 
dazed and mumbling: “Fell on that rock. 
Guess I lost my hat but it don’t matter— 
old one, anyhow. I was coming up to see 
you. Thought I’d rather hoof it through 
the woods than drive, night like this. I got 
this far and saw a car coming. I thought 
maybe it was you; fell on that rock. No 
damage done but a few scratches.’”’ The 
jumbled words came of themselves. Lying 
in the brush heap he had snatched off his 
mask and gloves and stuffed them in a 
raincoat pocket. 

“Climb in,” Shylock was saying. “I 
take you up to the house. You must have 
eyes like a lynx to find your way through 
the woods night like this!’’ Yet he ap- 
peared to have no suspicion. 

“Oh, I know these woods like a book,” 
Bilsborrow was answering; ‘“‘used to play 
here when I was a kid. Knew I would 
strike this road about here and I could 
follow it.’”” He was climbing into the little 
car, hatless, the black mask and gloves and 
revolver in his pockets, And in order to sit 
down it was necessary to take the suitcase 
on his lap. 

He kept on talking about the woods—of 
a deer he shot there long ago, of the nuts 
he used to gather, and the squirrel hunt- 
ing—babbling on foolishly, aware of the 
mask and revolver in his pockets, of Julius 
beside. him, of the suitcase on his knees. 
His mind held a formless impression of 
taking part in some fantastic show. The 
enterprise upon which he had set out ap- 
peared to have evaporated in that fall into 
the brush. Thoughts of it flitted back to 
him as he held the suitcase; but, of course, 
he was unmasked and recognized now; he 
could not rob Weil without also murdering 
him in cold blood. And there had been 
another man—or was that a hallucina- 
tion? 

The car drew up to the handsome resi- 
dence which Julius had acquired at a bar- 
gain. The gangling lumberman was entering 
the house, loquaciously addressing himself 
to Mrs. Weil and a girl of twelve or so 
while Julius put up the car—excusing him- 
self from taking off the raincoat with a 
heavy revolver in its pocket, saying, ‘“‘It’s 
no matter. I’m only going to stay a few 
minutes. I won’t bother to take it off. Nice 
house you’ve got here, Mrs. Weil. I always 
said this was one of the prettiest houses in 
Upway—prettier’n any of the big places.” 

He babbled on until Weil came into the 
house. Then he was seated with Julius in 
the room that was meant for a library. 
Bilsborrow drew a big hand down a red- 
bearded cheek, his brown eyes shining from 
the stir in his nerves, his mind still in 
a turmoil. ‘ 

“T wanted to talk to you about that 
loan,’’ he began, it being necessary to state 
some reason for his nocturnal journey. 
“Looks like I’d be wanting to renew it for 
another thirty days.” 

There was no sign of assent or dissent on 
the listener’s face. His high forehead, pro- 
longed in the strip of shiny baldness, his 
dull and heavy-lidded eyes, long and fleshy 
nose, full lips and short chin, made a fate- 
ful mask—all the more fateful because 
somewhat grotesque. 

“T don’t care so much about renewing 
that loan, Mr. Bilsborrow,” he replied in 
the bass voice that grated rustily. ‘‘I been 


thinking about it myself. For g 
Mr. Bilsborrow, I been having ; 
you.” He stated it impersonal] 
got a big asset, but you don’t ug 
The other day in the bank Arthy 
was saying what a fine job you're 
his barn. Such recommendatio 
man like Arthur Lutterel trayel 
among other men with plenty ; 
spend. You got a fine reputation, 
borrow—goodwill. That’s 40 per 
game. You know your business; . 
how to build, how to manage j 
That’s another 40 per cent the ga 
got a big asset.”  - 

Bilsborrow was listening in asto 
as the metallic words—somewha 
dropped from the full lips like qd 
an automaton. 

“You ain’t got much eapits 
grated on in his singularly une 
manner. ‘But that’s no matter 
is easy. ° The worst is, you ain’t 
judgment.” Theusurersmiled—n 
ant smile, but with something f 
it. ‘You’re too red-headed, } 
borrow. You jump in without y 
see where you’re going to land, 
you got stung pretty good late 
smiled again. ‘‘Otherwise you 
be coming to me. Men don’t cor 
when they can borrow at the ba 
got the big asset—your goodwill 
ity. It ain’t used right. That’s my 
Mr. Bilsborrow. Plenty men pa 
per cent and took my advice a 
money by it. You got your lw 
here. Wilson’s got a lumberyard 
field. He’s about ready to quit t 
miles apart; one man can eas} 
both. We form a company. We 
Wilson. We keep your name for 
will. You manage the business, 
the capital. All I ask is you don’t 
important decisions without « 
me. I got good judgment, Mr, Bj 
Especially I got good judgment al 
Such a business as I am doing wil 
man his shirt unless he got good . 
about men. We use your goot 
ability, my capital and judgment 
we make good success of it. I gi 
per cent of the company. I ke 
cent—to have the last vote. Fort; 
cent will be better than 100 per cei 
you got now.” ‘ 

Bilsborrow was staring as he 
adjust himself to this new outloo 

“IT believe—you have got gc 
ment,’’ he stammered. “Yes, 
judgment. Guess that’s what Ila 
times I don’t seem ——”’ He wi 
very earnestly at the immobile us 
stammered; and there was a swi 
dawning of respect. This man did 
himself and his family like a drunl) 
he didn’t lie to his creditors; he ai 
swindling paper; he went stré| 
sure. With a contrite heart F 
blurted, in utter candor, ‘Some 
a terrible fool.” 

Julius nodded soberly, as tl 
good judgment had told him that: 

‘All the same,” he said stoli(’ 
got a big asset. We use it right. 

But something stuck in Bil 
mind; and on Monday, after a}! 
details, he brought it up with a! 
casual air: ‘By the way, Mr. W 
was something kind of odd abo 
when I run onto you in the woods, }t 
I was kind of shook up by the fall <1 
forgot it at the time; but this mort 
to thinking about it again. Ther 
other man. You and another maiié 


unemotional manner: 
Plenty holdups and roughneckia 
Mebbe plenty people know I'm 
that suitcase home after dark. 1}! 
to take chances when for three d4 
man follows my car through thi 
As an expression of his sound ju‘ 
humanity he added, “He’s a 8® 
He comes behind my car with a 
shotgun. Anybody stops me, !) 
both barrels.” f 
Bilsborrow pondered a mom 
gave a little sigh, and remarl! 
humility for himself and respec’ 
usurer: “‘ You have got good judg 
Weil. I’ll be guided by it. Some 
a terrible fool.” ; 
“We make a good success,” 82 
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! Jee which assortment she prefe Crs 


CThen surprise her Christmas ‘L Day 


ERE is a new idea in candy. A novel and unusual box which 
solves the problem of what to give the girl for Christmas. 


It is called Johnston’s Choice Box. And contains 22 selected kinds 
of our most delicious chocolates and other confections. The name 
of each piece is plainly printed on a card exactly underneath it, as 
you see above. When a piece is lifted out you read the name. 


Give her one of these boxes tonight. Note the kind she seems to pre- 
fer. Then look at the card underneath the candy and fix the name in 
your mind. Thus you will learn her favorite without asking her directly. 


Then look in the Johnston Choice Book, which comes in the Choice 
Box. Suppose, for example, her preference is for bitter sweet choco- 
lates, or plain chocolate creams, or chocolate dipped cherries. The 
Choice Book tells you that Johnston’s T-R-I-A-D box contains the 
kind she likes best. So with other flavors in other boxes. It is anew 
way to buy candy. You can ask for exactly what you want, instead 
of just “a box of candy.” 


Take her Johnston’s Choice Box tonight. Then surprise her Christ- ns 
mas Day with the candy she would have chosen herself.. Thus you 


1 : bt aor See ye SK OEE SOY sat, oY ° ahd 
pay her a supreme compliment. You show her the little extra amount (¢ Khe. a NY 

. . : t) HNS « 
of attention that girls so appreciate. th ‘Go RS Bie 6 a ( 
: ; ‘ ; Xe Send me a one-pound Johnston Choice Box. #{ 
You will find the Choice Box in most good stores, in one, two, three ff PALSY Gc isis sa will ane papsbery {} 
and fiye pound sizes. But if any dealer cannot supply you, use this (\ man $1.25 on delivery. A 
| coupon, filling in the dealer’s name. 9 ii 4 
% i Name y 
ys +| ; fh 
{3 Street No. = = iS 
° i} 
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The coal-Carrying capacity of the Railroads 
depends not only on car supply, but efficient 
r 


use of available ; 
one idle hour ‘@ac 
would increase the carrying capacity of the 
Roads by the equivalent of more than 100,000 
cars. By special arrangements for prompt load- 
ings, The Consolidation Coal Company is mak- 
ing utmost use of the cars available at its mines. 


Even more important is the fact that the 
Consolidation standard of shipping only clean 
bituminous coal of highest power content is 
being constantly maintained. 


With the Railroads striving courageously to 
rise to the needs of a difficult situation, sup- 
ported by efficient co-operation on the part of 
mine operators and consumers, public interests 
will be served to the fullest measure possible. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Detroit, Mich. UNION TRUST BLDG., Washington, D.C. 
137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N. H. FISHER BLDG., hicago, Illinois 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., Baltimore, Md. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., Cincinnati, Ohio 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG., Boston, Mass. FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. KIRBY BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., MERCHANTS NAT’L BANK BLDG., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales Agents ; EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD., SHAUGHNESSY BLDG., Montreal, Quebec 
( MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sense and 


The Mystery 


CAN understand politics, civics and law, 
Of national issues I have no great awe; 
The theories of Einstein are simple to me, 
And psychoanalysis mere A. B.C. 
But there is one thing I can’t get in my 
head— 
Why do people marry the people they wed? 


I can do mathematics, no matter how high; 

And to me fourth dimension is easy as pie; 

Most intricate problems I readily solve, 

And I know why the nebular spirals revolve. 

But on ee baffling question no light has been 
shed— 

Why do people marry the people they wed? 


Long hours over Nietzsche I frequently spend, 
I’ve all his philosophy at my tongue’s end. 
Of Freudian conclusions I haven’t a doubt. 
I’ve got human complezes all straightened out. 
But on this deep problem I muse in my bed— 
Why do people marry the people they wed? 


I’ve studied up ancient religions and cults, 

I’ve tried spiritism with curious results ; 

I know the Piltdown and Neanderthal man, 

How big is Betelgeuze and how old is Ann; 

But this I shall wonder about till I’m dead— 

Why do people marry the people they wed? 
—Carolyn Wells. 


If Everybody Did Things as 
Congress Does 


N OLD woman has just been knocked 

senseless by a speeding automobile. A 
POLICEMAN leans over her. A crowd has 
gathered around them. 

First BYSTANDER: Mister Policeman, I 
offer a resolution summoning a doctor for 
this poor woman. 

SECOND BYSTANDER: Will the gentleman 
yield? 

FIRST BYSTANDER: I yield. 

SECOND BYSTANDER: I suggest there 
may be a doctor in the crowd. 

First BYSTANDER: I accept the gentle- 
man’s suggestion. Mister Policeman, I will 
amend the pending resolution to ask if 
there is a doctor in the crowd. 

POLICEMAN: Is there objection? 

THIRD BYSTANDER: I object. It would 
be impossible to find a competent doctor 
in a street crowd. I suggest the gentleman 
withdraw his amendment. 

First BYSTANDER: I withdraw my 
amendment, Mister Policeman. 

POLICEMAN: The question is on the reso- 
lution. The clerk will call the roll. 

FOURTH BYSTANDER: Mister Policeman, 
I object. I am a doctor, and I suggest that 
this woman is in need of immediate medical 
aid, which I shall be glad to furnish. 

THIRD BYSTANDER: I should like to ask 
the gentleman how much compensation he 
expects for rendering the medical aid of 
which he speaks in such a carefree manner. 
The gentleman looks like one who seldom 
does anything for nothing. 

FOURTH BYSTANDER: That is where the 
gentleman and I are different. The gentle- 
man is obviously one who seldom does any- 
thing even for something. 

THIRD BYSTANDER: I would like to ask 
what the gentleman means. 

FOURTH BYSTANDER: The gentleman 
may draw his own conclusions. 

FIFTH BYSTANDER: Mister Policeman, 
I make the point of order. 

POLICEMAN: The Chair sustains the 
point of order. The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

A Voice: The old woman’s dyin’ while 
you boobs is talkin’. 

POLICEMAN: The Chair will have the 
street cleared if the spectators do not ob- 
serve silence. The Chair cannot tolerate 
these interruptions from the gallery. The 
question is on the resolution. 

SIXTH BYSTANDER: Mister Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. When in 


the course of human events j 
necessary to invoke medical aid 
woman who has been struck by g 
bile, what will the press and pub] 
are unfaithful to our trust? Th 
my hand a letter from Amos Q, 
which I ask permission to read, 

SEVENTH BYSTANDER: Will ; 
man yield? 5 

SIXTH BYSTANDER: I yield. 

SEVENTH BYSTANDER: I wo 
ask the gentleman if Mr. Gilk 
qualified medical practitioner? — 

SIXTH BYSTANDER: I am glad 
gentleman’s mind. - Mr. Gilke 
graduate of the American Mag 
versity, and —— 

EIGHTH BYSTANDER: I object 

POLICEMAN: Objection is hea 

A Voice: The old woman’s d 

NINTH BYSTANDER: I am jus 
Mister Chairman, upon author 
able to controvert, that the o| 
longer needs medical attention, 
that the gentleman withdraw 
tion. 

FourRTH BYSTANDER: Will 
man give the name of his author 

NINTH BYSTANDER: I am son 
oblige the gentleman, as my 
wishes his name to be kept pri 
can assure the gentleman that he 
highest authority. 

First BYSTANDER: In that ¢ 
be glad to accept the gentlema 
tion in part, and move to amend 
tion by substituting the word 
for the word “doctor” in my or 
lution. 

POLICEMAN: Is there objectic 
is no objection, so the amendmei 


‘to.) The question is on the 


(There being no objection, the n 
carried.) 


ITTLE Matilda Megrew 
Was a radiant creature to; 
She’d the poise of a queen, ands 


grace, 
And her tresses of gold framed} 
face. 
Her complexion was peaches ai 
And her eyes a cerulean blue, 
And the neighbors declared, as\ 
round and stared, 
““She’s a beauty, is Tillie Megre: 


Her sister, poor Sophie Megret| 
Had eyes that were rather askei| 
And she walked with the lumber 


a dray, 
And her buck teeth stood out i¢ 
way. 
She was gawky and clumsy, to 
She was freckled and pigeon-toi 
When they saw her appear all ti 
said, “‘ Dear, 
There’s that hideous Sophie Mi 


Matilda now acts for the sereen 
And she rides in her own limoi| 
And she lives in a wonderful pat 
For she makes nearly five hundt) 
a@ year. 
The theaters are crowded each 1 
Wherever her pictures are seen, 
And the audience cheers evei 


appears, } 
“There’s Matilda the Cinema Qt 


But Sophie—it’s strange, but i| 
Now acts for the cinema too. 
She has jewels and servants and | 
For she earns just as much as 
more. 
The police have to keep back th 
When a picture of Sophie is di 
Young and old shriek with 9 
picture they see, + 
“Oh, that comical Sophie Megre 
—Newi 


man beings. They are merely 
iness vision. I try to stick to 


}. That is Bernard M. Baruch’s 
secess in wealth winning. Some- 
sot see the facts—all the facts— 
| gh or early enough; or else I do 
bgically. Whenever any of these 
enl lose. Iam wrong. And it 
3me money to be wrong. 
Jonable man objects to paying 
sakes. There are no preferred 
mistake making and no excep- 
nptions. But I object to losing 
in Lam right. I do not mean, 
{: deals that have cost me money 
sudden changes in the rules of 
ular exchange. I have in mind 
ards of speculation that from 
‘e remind a man that no profit 
}junted safe until it is deposited 
k to your credit. 

ne Great War broke out in 
e began the rise in the prices of 
+3 that was to be expected. It 
3° to foresee that as to foresee 
n. Of course the general ad- 
yinued as the war _ prolonged 
2ou may remember, I was busy 
¢¢in 1915. The boom in stocks 


lis in stocks. For many years I 
t my practice to study all the 
"he advance in commodity 
the prewar level ranged from 
er cent. There was only one 
,nd that was coffee. Of course 
‘reason for this. The breaking 
“war meant the closing up of 
.'arkets and huge cargoes were 
j:ountry, which was the one big 
‘at led in time to an enormous 
aw coffee here, and that, in 
ie price low. Why, when I first 
(isider its speculative possibili- 
elas actually selling below pre- 
s\If the reasons for this anomaly 
nino less plain was it that the 
nereasingly efficient operation 
éaan and Austrian submarines 
an appalling reduction in the 
{hips available for commercial 
‘his eventually in turn must 
w dling imports of coffee. With 


when that happened the price 
ist do what the prices of all 
idities had done, which was, go 


igston’s Coffee Trade 


m require a Sherlock Holmes to 
cituation. Why everybody did 
2e I cannot tell you. When I 
‘uy it I did not consider it a 
It was much more of an in- 
knew it would take time to 
{ knew also that it was bound 
fod profit. That made it a con- 
ivestment operation—a _ bank- 
(or than a gambler’s play. 

‘my buying operations in the 
17. I took quite a lot of coffee. 
© however, did nothing to speak 
they inactive and as for the 

not go up as I had expected. 
o}» of it all was that I simply 
y1e to no purpose for nine long 
’ contracts expired then and 
Ty options. I took a whop- 
on that deal and yet I was 
} were sound. I had been 
n the matter of time, but 
that coffee must advance as 
had done, so that no sooner 

my line than I started in to 
_ bought three times as much 
ad so unprofitably. carried 
“Nine disappointing months. 
ght deferred options—for as 
could get. 


coffee market. It began 


ets only, and govern my actions 
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to look as if my investment was going to 
return me a mighty good rate of interest. 

“The sellers of the contracts I held were 
roasters, many of German names and 
affiliations, who had bought the coffee in 
Brazil confidently expecting to bring it to 
this country. But there were no ships to 
bring it, and presently they found them- 
selves in the uncomfortable position of 
having no end of coffee down there and 
being heavily short of it to me up here. 

“Please bear in mind that I first became 
bullish on coffee while the price was prac- 
tically at a prewar level, and don’t forget 
that after I bought it I carried it the 
greater part of a year and then took a big 
loss on it. The punishment for being wrong 
is to lose money. The reward for being 
right is to make money. Being clearly 
right and carrying a big line, I was justified 
in expecting to make a killing. It would 
not take much of an advance to make my 
profit satisfactory to me, for I was carryirg 
several hundred thousand bags. I don’t 
like to talk about my operations in figures 
because sometimes they sound rather for- 
midable and people might think I was 
boasting. As a matter of fact I trade in 
accordance to my means and always leave 
myself an ample margin of safety. In this 
instance I was conservative enough. The 
reason I bought options so freely was be- 
cause I couldn’t see how I could lose. Con- 
ditions were in my favor. I had been made 
to wait a year, but now I was going to be 
paid both for my waiting and for being 
right. I could see the profit coming—fast. 
There wasn’t any cleverness about it. It 
was simply that I wasn’t blind.” 


The Unexpectable 


“Coming sure and fast, that profit of 
millions. But it never reached me. No; 
it wasn’t side-tracked by a sudden change 
in conditions. The market did not experi- 
ence an abrupt reversal of form. Coffee 
did not pour into the country. What hap- 
pened? The unexpectable! What had 
never happened in anybody’s experience; 
what I therefore had no reason to guard 
against. I added a new one to the long 
list of hazards of speculation that I must 
always keep before me. It was simply that 
the fellows who had sold me the coffee knew 
what was in store for them, and rushed to 
Washington for help, and got it. 

“Perhaps you remember that the Gov- 
ernment had evolved various plans for pre- 
venting further profiteering in necessities. 
You know how most of them worked. Well, 
the coffee men appeared before the Price 
Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
Board—I think that was the official desig- 
nation—and made a patriotic appeal to that 
body to protect the American breakfaster. 
They asserted that a professional specu- 
lator, one Lawrence Livingston, had cor- 
nered, or was about to corner, coffee. If 
his speculative plans were not brought to 
naught he would take advantage of the con- 
ditions created by the war and the American 
people would be forced to pay exorbitant 
prices for their daily coffee. They repre- 
sented the coffee trade, not the coffee gam- 
blers, and they were willing to help the 
Government curb profiteering actual or 
prospective. 

“Now I have a horror of whiners and 
I do not mean to intimate that the Price 
Fixing Committee was not doing its honest 
best to curb profiteering and wastefulness, 
But that need not stop me from expressing 
the opinion that the committee could not 
have gone very deeply into the particular 
problem of the coffee market. They fixed 
on a maximum price for raw coffee and also 
fixed a time limit for closing out all existing 
contracts. This decision meant, of course, 
that the Coffee Exchange would have to go 
out of business. There was only one thing 
for me to do and I did it, and that was to 
sell out all my contracts. Those profits of 
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millions that I had deemed as certain to 
come my way as any I ever made failed 
completely to materialize. I was and am 
as keen as anybody against the profiteer in 
the necessaries of life, but at the time the 
Price Fixing Committee made their ruling 
on coffee all other commodities were selling 
at from 250 to 400 per cent above prewar 
prices, while raw coffee was actually below 
the average prevailing for some years be- 
fore the war. J can’t see that it made any 
real difference who held the coffee. The 
price was bound to advance; and the 
reason for that was not the operations of 
conscienceless speculators, but the dwin- 
dling surplus for which the diminishing im- 
portations were responsible, and they in 
turn were affected exclusively by the ap- 
palling destruction of the world’s ships by 
the German submarines. The committee 
did not wait for coffee to start; they 
clamped on the brakes. 

“As a matter of policy and of expediency 
it was a mistake to force the Coffee Ex- 
change to close just then. If the committee 
had let coffee alone the price undoubtedly 
would have risen for the reasons I have al- 
ready stated, which had nothing to do with 
any alleged corner. But the high price— 
which need not have been exorbitant— 
would have been an incentive to attract 
supplies to this market. I have heard Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch say that the War In- 
dustries Board took into consideration this 
factor—the insuring: of a supply—in fixing 
prices, and for that reason some of the 
complaints about the high limit on certain 
commodities were unjust. When the Coffee 
Exchange resumed business, later on, coffee 
sold at twenty-three cents. The American 
people paid that price because of the small 
supply, and the supply was small because 
the price had been fixed too low. 

“T have always thought that my coffee 
deal was the most legitimate of all my 
trades in commodities. I considered it 
more of an investment than a speculation. 
I was in it over a year. If there was any 
gambling it was done by the patriotic 
roasters. They had coffeein Brazil and they 
sold it tome in New York. The Price Fixing 
Committee fixed the price of the only com- 
modity that had not advanced. They pro- 
tected the public against profiteering before 
it started, but not against the inevitable 
higher prices that followed. Not only that, 
but even when green coffee hung around 
nine cents a pound, roasted coffee went up 
with everything else. It was only the roast- 
ers who benefited. If the price of green 
coffee had gone up two or three cents a 
pound it would have meant several millions 
for me. And it wouldn’t have cost the 
public as much as the later advance did.” 


Blamed for Bear Raids 


““Post-mortems in speculation are a 
waste of time. They get you nowhere. But 
this particular deal has a certain educa- 
tional value. It was as pretty as any I ever 
went into. The rise was so sure, so logical, 
that I figured that I simply couldn’t help 
making several millions of dollars. But 
I didn’t. 

“On two other occasions I have suffered 
from the action of exchange committees 
making rulings that changed trading rules 
without warning. But in that case my own 
position, while technically right, was not 
quite so commercially sound as in my 
coffee trade. You cannot be dead sure of 
anything in a speculative operation. It was 
the experience I have just told you that 
made me add the unexpectable to the un- 
expected in my list of hazards. 

“After the coffee episode I was so suc- 
cessful in other commodities and on the 
short side of the stock market that I began 
to suffer from silly gossip. The profession- 
als in Wall Street and the newspaper 
writers got the habit of blaming me and my 
alleged raids for the inevitable breaks in 
prices. At times my selling was called un- 
patriotic—whether I was really selling or 
not. The reason for exaggerating the mag- 
nitude and the effect of my operations, I 
suppose, was the need to satisfy the pub- 
lie’s insatiable demand for reasons for each 
and every price movement. 

‘“As I have said a thousand times, no 
manipulation can put stocks down and 
keep them down. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about this. The reason is plain to 
everybody who will take the trouble to 
think about it half a minute. Suppose an 
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A thought on 
Yuletide giving 


And a few hints on how 
to fill Father’s 


stocking 


Another Christmas is rapidly rolling 
around. 

Another year when you have tosit down 
and think—and think hard—what to give 
Uncle Arthur, Father, Cousin Edward, 
Grandfather and the rest. 

Every man—well, nearly every man— 
likes nothing better than a good pipe. 
And the chances are that he will find at 
least one hanging on the Christmas tree 
and be tremendously pleased. 

Right there is youropportunity to step in 
and give him something to go with the pipe. 
Not an ash tray. 

(He probably has doz- 
bg ens of them.) 
Notametalcon- 
tainer forsafety 
matches. (He’ll 
never carry the 
darn thing.) 
Send him some 
tobacco.(That’s 
what men usu- 
ally smoke in 
pipes.) So to 
a Edgeworth 
— smokers, tothefriends 

of Edgeworthsmokers, 
and to all others who may be interested, 
we respectfully offer this Christmas sug- 
gestion: a 16-ounce glass jar of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

You'll have to hunt far and wide to 
find the smoker who won't be tickled to 
pieces to find a glass jar of Edgeworth 
beside his Christmas pipe. If he doesn’t 
get a Christmas pipe, he'll enjoy the 
tobacco just as much in his old pipe. 

The 16-ounce jar sells for $1.65 at any 
tobacco store. 

If your regular dealer hasn’t enough 
glass jars to supply the Christmas trade, 
let us play Santa Claus for you. 

Send us $1.65 for each jar, a list of the 
friends you want to remember, and your 
personal greetings cards. We’lldo the rest. 

We'll pack the glass jars in appropriate 
Christmas boxes, enclose your cards and 
send them offin plenty of time to reach your 
friends before Christmas. Meanwhile, if 
you are not personally acquainted with 
Edgeworth, we will be glad to send you 
free samples—generous helpings both of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbedand Plug Slice. 

Just send us your name and address on 
a postal and we will forward the samples 
promptly. If you will also include the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
we will appreciate your courtesy. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small pocket-size 
packages, in handsome tin humidors and 
in various handy in-between sizes. 

For the Christmas packages or the free 
samples, address Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 1 South 21stStreet, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobbercannotsupply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any sizeof Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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Whether it is Chopins ‘Fantasie, 
a beautiful Beethoven sonata, 
a Grieg Norwegian dance, 
or immortal ‘Home, Sweet Home, 
it can easily be played on the 


STORYe CLARK 
PLAYER PIANO 


with exquisite expression because of this fine 
instruments exclusive features of construction 


Give Your Children 
the “Miniature” 


for Christmas 


and they will become en- 
deared tothe best in music 


+ peenanennamunnnan aa saHel 


which they will play for 
themselves—andyou, play- 
ingthe music of olden’days, § 
will find your Story & Clark ’ 
a treasure with which you * 
would never part. 


MT ee . tee ete Tate 
, BO eee tase LO Nees ewe ne 


sens piauernnerasnacaunenesea 


The Miniature 


Only four feet two inches high, 
full 88-note keyboard, and of 
finest quality, is the ideal instru- 
ment for the small room. 


Every Story G Clark player 
pianocontainsthe Story @ Clark 
Imperial Player Action (with 
its Automatic Tracking and 
Transposing Device) so simple 
to learn to operate and so easy 
to play that it makes the Story 
_ & Clark the instrument of un- 
questioned superiority. 


You can secure the ideal Christmas gift for your home—priced within 
your means and sold on easy terms—from your Story & Clark dealer 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story « Glark Piano Gompany 


New York Brooklyn Philadelphia 


Chicago 

FREE! You should read this beautiful book, How You Can 
* Tell the Difference in Pianos, before purchasing. 

Just mail the coupon if you are a prospective purchaser. 

STORY & CLARK PIANO COMPANY 

Dept. S-P, 315-317 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE your Book, “How You Can Tell the 
Difference in Pianos.”’ 


Name a 


City State 


Detroit 


Pittsburgh 
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operator raided a stock—that is, put the 
price down to a level below its real value— 
what would inevitably happen? Why, the 
raider would at once be up against the best 
kind of inside buying. The people who 
know what a stock is worth will always buy 


| it when it is selling at bargain prices. If the 


insiders are not able to buy, it will be be- 
cause general conditions are against their 
free command of their own resources, and 
such conditions are not bull conditions. 
When people speak about raids the infer- 
ence is that the raids are unjustified; al- 
most criminal. But selling a stock down to 
a price much below what it is worth is 
mighty dangerous business. It is well to 
bear in mind that a raided stock that fails 


| to rally is not getting much inside buying 
and where there is a raid—that is, unjusti- 


fied short selling—there is usually apt to be 
inside buying; and when there is that, the 
price does not stay down. I should say that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, so- 
called raids are really legitimate declines, 
accelerated perhaps but not primarily 
caused by the operations of a trader, how- 


| ever big a line he may be able to swing.” 


The Story of Borneo Tin . 


‘The theory that most of the sudden 
declines or particularly sharp breaks are 
the results of some plunger’s operations 
probably was invented as an easy way of 
supplying reasons to those speculators who 


| being nothing but blind gamblers will be- 
| lieve anything that is told them rather 


| than do a little thinking. The raid excuse 


for losses that unfortunate speculators so 


| often receive from brokers and financial 


gossipers is really an inverted tip. The dif- 
ference lies in this: A bear tip is distinct, 
positive advice to sell short. But the in- 
verted tip—that is, the explanation that 
does not explain—serves merely to keep 
you from wisely selling short. The natural 


| tendency when a stock breaks badly is to 


| “The stock was Borneo Tin. 


sell it. There is a reason—an unknown rea- 
son but a good reason; therefore get out. 


| But it is not wise to get out when the break 


is the result of a raid by an operator, be- 
cause the moment he stops the price must 
rebound. Inverted tips! 

“Tips! How people want tips! They 
crave not only to get them but to give 
them. There is greed involved, and vanity. 


| It is very amusing, at times, to watch really 


intelligent people fish for them. And the 


tip giver need not hesitate about the qual-. 


ity, for the tip seeker is not really after 
good tips, but after any tip. If it makes 
good, fine! If it doesn’t, better luck with 
the next. I am thinking of the average cus- 
tomer of the average commission house. 
There is a type of promoter or manipulator 
that believes in tips first, last and all the 


| time. A good flow of tips is considered by 
| him as a sort of sublimated publicity work, 


the best merchandising dope in the world, 
for, since tip seekers and tip takers are 
invariably tip passers, tip broadcasting 
becomes a sort of endless-chain advertising. 
The tipster promoter labors under the de- 
lusion that no human being breathes who 
can resist a tip if properly delivered. He 
studies the art of handing them out artis- 
tically. Why, I have had vf 
Livingston paused and suddenly began 
to laugh. I naturally asked him, ‘‘ Who was 
it that gave you that tip?” 
“T get them by the hundreds every day 
from all sorts of people,’’ he answered. 
“But the one that made you laugh when 
you remembered it?’’ I persisted. 
“They didn’t give it to me. 
Mrs. Livingston got.” ° 
“Does she speculate?”’ I asked. 
“T’ll tell you the story,’ said Livingston. 
You remem- 
ber when it was brought out? It was at the 
height of the boom. The promoter’s pool 


It is one 


| had taken the advice of a very clever 


banker and decided to float the new com- 
pany in the open market at once instead of 
letting an underwriting syndicate take its 
time about it. It was good advice. The 
only mistake the members of the pool made 
came from inexperience. They did not 


| know what the stock market was capable of 


doing during a crazy boom and at the same 
time they were not intelligently liberal. 
They were agreed on the need of marking 
up the price in order to market the stock, 
but they started the trading at a figure 
at which the traders and the speculative 
pioneers could not buy it without mis- 
givings. 

“By rights the promoters ought to have 
got stuck with it, but in the wild bull mar- 
ket their hoggishness turned out to be rank 


December 


conservatism. The public was] 
thing that was adequately ti 
ments were not wanted. The de 
for easy money; for the sure ; 
profit. Gold was pouring into 
through the huge purchases of w. 
rial. They tell me that the py 
while making their plans for brin 
Borneo stock, marked up the open 
three different times before th 
transaction was officially recorde, 
benefit of the public. whi 
“T had been approached to join 
and I had looked into it but I didy 
the offer because if there is 
maneuvering to do, I like to doj 
I trade on my own dope and folloy 
methods. When Borneo Tin was 
out, knowing what the pool’s , 
were and what they had planned t¢; 
also knowing what the public was 
of, I bought ten thousand shares q: 
first hour of the first day. Its mar} 
was successful at least to that exte 
matter of fact the promoters foun 
mand so active that they decided 
be a mistake to lose so much stock 
They found out that I had aeq 
ten thousand shares about at t 
time that they found out that th 
probably be able to sell every st 
owned if they merely marked up 
twenty-five or thirty points. Th 
fore concluded that the profit or 
thousand shares would take too bi; 
out of the millions they felt were a 
good as banked. So they actual 
their bull operations and tried to 
out. But I simply sat tight. They 
up as a bad job because they dic 
the market to get away from t] 
then they began to put up the pr 
out losing any more stock than t] 
help. 
“They saw the crazy height t 
stocks rose to and they began to 
billions. Well, when Borneo Tin ; 
120 I let them have my ten 
shares. It checked the rise and 
managers let up on their jacking 
ess. On the next general rally tl 
tried to make an active market | 
disposed of quite a little, but the 
dising proved to be rather ¢€ 
Finally they marked it up to 150, 
bloom was off the bull market for 
the pool was compelled to mar! 
stock it could on the way down 
people who love to buy after a 
action, on the fallacy that a stocl, 
once sold at 150 must be cheap a 
a great bargain at 120. Also, th 
the tip first to the floor traders, ' 
are able to make a temporary mi 
later to the commission houses. | 
tle helped and the pool was us| 
device known. The trouble : 


the time for bulling stocks had p: 
suckers had swallowed other ho) 
Borneo bunch didn’t or wouldn't: 
§ 

The Dinner:Table Ti 

\ 

“T was down in Palm Beach 
wife. One day I made a little | 
Gridley’s and when I got home1 } 
Livingston a five-hundred-dollar | 
it. It was a curious coincidence) 
same night she met at a dinner} 
dent of the Borneo Tin Compa’, 
Wisenstein, who had become thi 
of the stock pool. We didn’t 1! 
some time afterward that this \ 
deliberately maneuvered so that! 
to Mrs. Livingston at dinner. | 
“He laid himself out to be pt 
nice to her and talked most entelt 
In the end he told her, very conilé 
‘Mrs. Livingston, I’m going por 
thing I’ve never done before. . 
glad to do it because you kno 
what it means.’ He stopped and 
Mrs. Livingston anxiously, to } 
she was not only wise but discé 
could read it on his face, plair¥ 
But all she said was ‘Yes.’ 
“Yes, Mrs. Livingston. It Is 
very great pleasure to meet yo 
husband, and I want to prove #4 
sincere in saying this because I I? 
a great deal of both of you. If 
don’t have to tell you that what M 
to say is strictly confidential!’ 
whispered, ‘If you will buy so J 
Tin you will make a great deal '! 
“©Do you think so?’ she askej, 
““Just before I left the hotel! 
‘I received some cables with / 
won’t be known to the public 
(Continued on Page 86 


ve your money and let it grow 


January Ist your 1918 War Savings Stamps will 
ecome due. 


United States Treasury offers you an opportunity to 
enew your investment with both profit and safety. 


e your War Savings Stamps to your postoffice or 
sank today. Exchange them for Treasury aauues 
Jertificates. 


you have $25 in War Savings Stamps you can now 
btain a $25 Treasury Savings Certificate and $4.50 
1 cash. 


yu have $100 in War Savings Stamps you can now 
ibtain a $100 Treasury Savings Certificate and $18 
n cash. 


ju have $1000 in War Savings Stamps you can now 
btain a $1000 Treasury Savings Certificate and two 
100 Treasury Savings Certificates and $16 in cash. 


yse examples show what you can get with your War 
yavings Stamps. You can make similar exchanges in 
ither amounts. 

Some advantages in owning 
Treasury Savings Certificates 


‘icked by the credit of the United States Govern- 4 At present prices Treasury Savings Certificates earn 4 per 
ent, Treasury Savings Certificates are one of the centperyear, compoundedsemi-annually, if heldtomatur- 
/ undest i investments in the world today. ity. Each certificate matures five years from date of issue. 


sued in denominations within the reach of all. A 5 If cashed before maturity you receive 3 per cent simple 

'5 Certificate costs you only $20.50, a $100 Certi- interest. 

ate $82, a $1000 Certificate $820. 

6 The certificates are exempt from normal Federal Income 
Tax, and from all State and local taxation (except estate 


ach member of the family may buy up to $5000 
and inheritance taxes). 


aturity value of any one series. 
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Range your War Savings Stamps 
for Treasury Savings Certificates 
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Consult your Postmaster 


rs 


at your 
| poss office NG 


— or your Banker 


[at your 


Bank” j ~ 


— or write to 


the 
Treasury Departinent 
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* Snug warmth 
and Comfort 


w72 these 


whe Hose 


RON CLAD No. 212 are 

an ideal sock for men’s fall 
and winter wear. Made of 
fine, soft, pure worsted and 
mercerized yarns, these pop- 
ular hose combine the 
warmth of wool with the 
thinness and light weight of 
lisle. Good-looking, too, in 
their attractive 2 tone color 
combinations: Olive and 
Brown, Blue and Grey, and 


two shades of Grey. Very durable, 
as are all hose having the Iron 
Clad mark. And the price—60c a 
pair (East of the Rockies)—will 
make the purchase of several pairs 
a real economy. 

212 Ask your dealer for No. 
Olive and Brown 212. If you do not find 
212 B them, write direct, stating 
R)yo ‘ size (1% to 12), quantity 
Blue and Grey (6 pair to a box) and colors 
212G . desired. Your order will 
Two shades of be promptly filled—post- 
Grey paid. 

Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


One of the best paying and most dignified busi- 
nesses youcangetin, orput 
your boy in nowadays, is 
flourmilling. Onacompar- 
atively small investment 
and without any previous 

ao milling experience you can 
own and run the wonder- 
ful ‘‘Midget’’ Marvel Mill 
and make good money from 
the start. 


GET BEHIND A 


*Midget’” Marvel 


One Man 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 
Only a small house and small power necessary. 
There’s more profit in this high class business than 
anything you can get into on the same capital, be- 
cause ‘It makes a Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper.”’ 
Saves the high freights on wheat out and flour and 
feedin. ‘‘The first eight months I made a net profit 
of over $8000,"" says A.H.Ling, Jetmore, Kan.; ‘‘My 
profits from the ‘Midget’ Marvel av erage right 
proue $40 per day,”” Chas. M. McKinney, Cooper, 
“Was $6000in debt when I bought my 25 barrel 
Midget,” and the little mill pulled me clean out of 
the hole long before I bought my 40 barrel mill from 
you,’ says M. A. Kamm, Oxford, Mich. 
Capacities: 15, 25, 50 and 100 barrels of as fine 
roller patent flour a day as any mill can make. 
Your community wants one of these mills. Start 
one before someone else gets in. It’s a lifetime pay- 
ing business. Write today for free booklet, ‘*The 
Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill,” 


Place You 
Here 


30 days’ free trial. 


Anglo-American Mill Company, Inc. 
2301-2307 Trust Building Owensboro, Ky. 


(Jenkins VernierRadio Rheostat 


Hear a set that uses one 


One single wire 36 inches long, fol- 
lowed all the way by a point con- 
stantly in contact—gives the only 
perfect filament control possible, 
and the infinitesimal adjustment in 
filament current flow essential on 
# radiofrequency and detector tubes. 
Can be cut in or out at any setting 
Ask your dealer or send $1.75 and dealer’s name. 
i Rheostat will be mailed postpaid. 

UNITY MFG. CO., 226 N. Halsted St., Chicago 


Mfrs. of Special Devices and Parts 
Every One Guaranteed Perfect 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

days at least. I am going to gather in as 
much of the stock as I can. If you get some 
at the opening tomorrow you will be buying 
it at the same time and at the same price as 
I. I give you my word that Borneo Tin will 
surely advance. You are the only person 
that I have told this to. Absolutely the 
only one!’ 

“‘She thanked him and then she told him 
that she didn’t know anything about specu- 
lating in stocks. But he assured her it 
wasn’t necessary for her to know any more 
than he had told her. To make sure she 
heard it correctly he repeated his advice 
to her: 

““* All you have to do is to buy as much 
Borneo Tin as you wish. I can give you 
my word that if you do you will not lose a 
cent. I’ve never before told a woman—or 
a man, for that matter—to buy anything 
in my life. But I am so sure the stock 
won’t stop this side of 200 that I’d like you 
to make some money. I can’t buy all the 
stock myself, you know, and if somebody 
besides myself is going to benefit by the 
rise I’d rather it was you than some stran- 
ger. Much rather! I’ve told you in con- 
fidence because I know you won’t talk about 
it. Take my word for it, Mrs. Livingston, 
and buy Borneo Tin!’ 

“He was very earnest about it and suc- 
ceeded in so impressing her thet ske began 
to think she had found an excellent use for 
the five hundred dollars I had given her 
that afternoon. That money hadn’t cost 
me anything and was outside of her allow- 
ance. In other words, it was easy money 
to lose if the luck went against her. But 
he had said she would surely win. It would 
be nice to make money on her own hook— 
and tell me all about it afterwards.” 


Wisenstein’s Slip 


“Well, sir, the very next morning before 
the market opened she went into Hardings’ 
office and said to the manager: 

“*Mr. Haley, I want to buy some stock, 
but I don’t want it to go in my regular 
account because I don’t wish my husband 
to know anything about it until I’ve made 
some money. Can you fix it for me?’ 

“Haley, the manager, said, ‘Oh, yes. 
We can make it a special account. What’s 
the stock and how much of it do you want 
to buy?’ 

“She gave him the five hundred dollars 
and told him, ‘Listen, please. I do not 
wish to lose more than this money. If that 
goes I don’t want to owe you anything; 
and remember, I don’t want Mr. Livingston 
to know anything about this. Buy me as 
much Borneo Tin as you can for the money, 
at the opening.’ 

“Haley took the money and told her 
he’d never say a word to a soul, and bought 
her a hundred shares at the opening. I 
think she got it at 108. The stock was very 
active that day and closed at an advance of 
three points. Mrs. Livingston was so de- 
lighted with her exploit that it was all she 
could do to keep from telling me all about it. 

“Tt so happened that I had been getting 
more and more bearish on the general 
market. The unusual activity in Borneo 
Tin drew my attention to it.- I didn’t 
think the time was right for any stock to 
advance, much less one like that. I had 
decided to begin my bear operations that 
very day, and I started by selling about 
ten thousand shares of Borneo. If I had 
not I rather think the stock would have 
gone up five or six points instead of three. 

“On the very next day I sold two thou- 
sand shares at the opening and two thou- 
sand shares just before the close, and the 
stock broke to 102. 

“Haley, the manager of Harding Broth- 
ers’ Palm Beach Branch, wasewaiting for 
Mrs. Livingston to call there on the third 
morning. She usually strolled in about 
eleven to see how things were, if I was 
doing anything. 

“Haley took her aside and said, ‘Mrs. 
Livingston, if you want me to carry that 
hundred shares of Borneo Tin for you you 
will have to give me more margin.’ 

““But I haven’t any more,’ she told him. 

““T can transfer it to your regular ac- 
count,’ he said. 

““*No,’ she objected, ‘because that way 
L. L. would learn about it.’ 

“*But the account already shows a loss 
” he began. 

““But I told you distinctly I didn’t want 
to lose more than the five hundred dollars. 
I didn’t even want to lose that,’ she said. 

““T know, Mrs. Livingston, but I didn’t 
want to sell it without consulting you, and 


of 
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now unless you authorize me to hold it 
I'll have to let it go.’ 

“*But it did so nicely the day I bought 
it,’ she said, ‘that I didn’t believe it would 
act this way so soon. Did you?’ 

““*No,’ answered Haley, ‘I didn’t.’ They 
have to be diplomatic in brokers’ offices. 

““*What’s gone wrong withit, Mr. Haley?’ 

“Haley knew, but he could not tell her 
without giving me away, and a custom- 
er’s business is sacred. So he said, ‘I don’t 
hear anything special about it, one way or 
another. There she goes! That’s low for 
the move!’ and he pointed to the quotation 
board. 

“Mrs. Livingston gazed at the sinking 
stock and cried: ‘Oh, Mr. Haley! I didn’t 
want to lose my five hundred dollars! What 
shall I do?’ 

*“*T don’t know, Mrs. Livingston, but if 
I were you I’d ask Mr. Livingston.’ 

““*Oh, no! He doesn’t want me to specu- 
late on my own hook. He’s told me so. 
He’ll buy or sell stock for me, if I ask him, 
but I’ve never before done trading that he 
aa not know all about. I wouldn’t dare tell 

im.’ 

“«That’s all right,’ said Haley sooth- 
ingly. ‘He is a wonderful trader and he’ll 
know just what to do.’ Seeing her shake her 
head violently he added devilishly: ‘Or 
else you put up a thousand or two to take 
care of your Borneo.’ 

“The alternative decided her then and 
there. She hung about the office, but as 
the market got weaker and weaker she came 
over to where I sat by the ticker and told 
me she wanted to speak to me. We went 
into the private office and she told me the 
whole story. So I just said to her: ‘You 
foolish little girl, you keep your hands off 
this deal.’ 

“She promised that she would, and so I 
gave her back her five hundred dollars and 
she went away happy. The stock was par 
by that time. 

“T saw what had happened. Wisenstein 
was an astute person. He figured that 
Mrs. Livingston would tell me what he 
had told her and I’d study the stock. He 
knew that activity always attracted me 
and I was known to swing a pretty fair 
line. I suppose he thought I’d buy ten or 
twenty thousand shares. 

“Tt was one of the most cleverly planned 
and artistically propelled tips I’ve ever 
heard of. But it went wrong. It had to. 
In the first place, the lady had that very 
day received an unearned five hundred 
dollars and was therefore in a much more 
venturesome mood than usual. She wished 
to make some money all by herself, and 
womanlike dramatized the temptation so 
attractively that it was irresistible. She 


knew how I felt about stock speculation. 


as practiced. by outsiders, and she didn’t 
dare mention the matter to me. Wisen- 
stein didn’t size up her psychology right.” 


Periodical Hope Sprees 


“He also was utterly wrong in his guess 
about the kind of trader I was. I never 
take tips and I was bearish on the entire 
market. The tactics that he thought would 
prove effective in inducing me to buy 
Borneo—that is, the activity and the three- 
point rise—were precisely what made me 
pick Borneo as a starter when I decided to 
sell the entire market. 

“After I heard Mrs. Livingston’s story 
I was keener than ever to sell Borneo. 
Every morning at the opening and every 
afternoon just before closing I let him have 
some stock regularly, until I saw a chance 
to take in my shorts at a handsome profit. 

“Tt has always seemed to me the height 
of damfoolishness ‘to trade on tips. I sup- 
pose I am not built the way a tip taker is. 
I sometimes think that tip takers are like 
drunkards. There are some who can’t 
resist the craving and always look forward 
to those jags which they consider indis- 
pensable to their happiness. It is so easy 
to open your ears and let the tip in. To be 
told precisely what to do to be happy in 
such a manner that you can easily obey is 
the next nicest thing to being happy— 
which is a mighty long first step toward 
the fulfillment of your heart’s desire. It is 
not so much greed made blind by eagerness 
as it is hope bandaged by the unwillingness 
to do any thinking. 

“And it is not only among the sucker 
public that you find inveterate tip takers. 
The professional trader on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange is quite as 
bad. I am definitely aware that no end of 
them cherish mistaken notions of me be- 
cause I never give anybody tips. If I told 


the average man ‘Sell y 
sand Steel!’ he would do 
But if I tell him I am q 
entire market and give 
detail, he finds trouble 
after I’m done talking he 
for wasting his time exp 
on general conditions ing 
a direct and specific tip, 
thropist of the type that 
Wall Street—the sort wh 
millions into the pockets 
quaintances and utter st 
“The belief in mira 
cherish is born of immo: 
in hope. There are peop 
sprees periodically and ° 
chronic hope drunkard t 
fore us as an exempla 
takers are all they really 
“JT have an acquaintan 
the New York Stock Ex 
one of those who though 
cold-blooded pig because I 
or put friends into things. 
was some years ago—he 
newspaper man who 
that he had had it from 
G. O. H. was going up. 
promptly bought a thot 
saw the price decline so q 
out thirty-five hundred | 
could stop his loss. He m 
man a day or two later, 
sore. 
«That was a hell of a tip 
he complained. 
“*What tip was that 
porter, who did not reme 
“About G. O. H. You ga 
from a good source.’ 
“So I did. A director of 
who is a member of the fian 
told me.’ ' 
“Which of them was it 
broker vindictively. =] 
s li-vou must know,’ answe 
paper man, ‘it was your own’ 
Mr. Westlake.’”’ . 
| 
Grateful Jones : 


““*Why in Hades didn’t yot 
meant him!’ yelled the brok« 
me thirty-five hundred dollar’ 
believe in family tips. The 1 ; 
the source the purer the ti t 

“Old Westlake was a rich ¢d 
banker and promoter. He1 
W. Gates one day. Gates 
he knew. i 
you a tip. 
breath,’ answered old West 2 

“<Of course I'll act on 
Gates cheerfully. 

““*Sell Reading! There is au 
five points in it, and possibl) 
twenty-five absolutely certa 
lake impressively. ; , 

““T’m much obliged to y\, 
you-a-million Gates shook h 
and went away in the ae ¢ 


er’s office. 
‘“Westlake had speci 
He knew all about the comp 
in with the insiders so that 
the stock was an open boolt 
everybody knew it. Now her 
the Western plunger to gi 
“Well, Reading never s! 
It rose something like one 
in a few weeks. One day ol 
smack up against John 
but he made out he h hadn't 
was walking on. John W.G 
with him, his face all sm 
his hand. Old Westlake 
“*T want to thank you fork 
gave me on Reading,’ said Ge 
““*T didn’t give you a y ti’ 
lake, frowning. 
«<Sure you did. A 
Hickey of a tip too. Im 
dollars.’ 
“Made sixty thousand 
“*Sure! Don’t you 
told me to sell Readin 
I’ve always made money 
tips, Westlake,’ said John 
antly. ‘Always!’ 
“Old Westlake looke 
erner and presently rem: 
‘Gates, what. a rich man 
your brains!’ 
“The other day I met 
the famous cartoonist, 
drawings brokers so gre 
daily cartoons in the Ne 
years gave pleasure to tho 
(Continued onFf 
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story. It was just before we 
x» with Spain. He was spending 
with a broker friend. When 
» cked up his derby hat from the 
st he thought it was his hat, 
she same shape and fitted him 


f eet at that time was thinking 
4+; of nothing but war with Spain. 
10 be one or not? If it was to be 


ed been considerable declines 
oy the sensational clamorings 
ew papers. Mr. Rogers told me 
the story as follows: 

end, the broker, at whose house 
| the night before, stood in the 
sehe next day anxiously debating 
aid which side of the market to 
¢rent over the pros and cons, but 
m ssible to distinguish which were 
| which were facts. There was 
eie news to guide him. At one 
- 2 thought war was inevitable, 
next he almost convinced him- 
a utterly unlikely. His per- 


st have caused a rise in his 
ite, for he took off his derby to 
spvered brow. He couldn’t tell 
*} should buy or sell. ; 
Jopened to look inside of his hat. 
niold letters was the word WAR. 
ll the hunch he needed. Was it 
from Providence via my hat? 
0, a raft of stock, war was duly 
i, covered on the break and made 
./And then W. A. Rogers finished, 
rt back that hat!’ 
{2 prize tip story of my collection 
s)1e of the most popular members 
y York Stock Exchange. You 
ij-J. T. Hood. One day another 
1c’, Bert Walker, told him that he 
a good turn to a prominent 
-/' the Atlantic and Southern. 
riche grateful insider told him to 
t2 A. & S. he could carry. The 
sere going to do something that 
uthe stock up at least twenty-five 
|] the directors were not in the 
ache majority would be sure to 
ynted. 
t Yalker concluded that the divi- 
twas going to be raised. He told 
4( Hood, and they each bought a 


j/housand shares of A. & S. The 
yery weak, before and after they 
|t Hood said that was obviously 
) facilitate accumulation by the 
jue, headed by Bert’s grateful 


t: following Thursday, after the 
ses the directors of the Atlantic 
i{2rn met and passed the dividend. 
«broke six points in the first six 
3, trading on the next day.” 


Whipsawed Again 


tValker was sore as a pup. He 
it grateful director, who was 
turted about it and very penitent. 
/at he had forgotten that he had 
42r to buy. That was the reason 
lected to call him up to tell him 
rt in the plans of the dominant 


the board. The remorseful di- 
so anxious to make up that he 
« another tip. He kindly ex- 
iat a couple of his colleagues 
| get cheap stock and against his 
iiresorted to coarse work. He had 
| win their votes. But now that 
ad accumulated their full lines 
nothing to stop the advance. 
ouble-riveted, lead-pipe cinch to 
. Now. 

tot only forgave him but shook 
'rmly with the high financier. 
he hastened to find his friend 
‘victim, Hood, to impart the glad 
n. They were going to make a 


sock had been tipped for a rise 
‘i they bought. But now it was 
tatslower. That made it a cinch. 
ought five thousand shares joint 


they had rung a bell to start it, 
broke badly on what quite obvi- 
‘Inside selling. Two specialists 
nfirmed the suspicion. Hood 
‘eir five thousand shares. When 
Bert Walker said to him, 
ety-blank blanker hadn’t 


y before yesterday I’d 
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lick the stuffing out of him. Yes, I would. 
But you come with me.’ 

“Where to?’ asked Hood. 

““To the telegraph office. I want to 
send that skunk a telegram that he’ll never 
forget. Come on.’ 

“Hood went on. Bert led the way to the 
telegraph office. There, carried away by 
his feelings—they had taken quite a loss 
on the five thousand shares—he composed 
a masterpiece of vituperation. He read it 
to Hood and finished, ‘That will come 
pretty near to showing him what I think 
of him.’ 

“He was about to slide it toward the 
waiting clerk when Hood said, ‘Hold on, 
Bert!’ 

““*What’s the matter?’ 

“*T wouldn’t send it,’ advised Hood. 

“““Why not?’ snapped Bert. 

““*Tt will make him sore as the dickens.’ 

“<«That’s what we want, isn’t it?’ said 
Bert, looking at Hood in surprise. 

“But Hood shook his head disapprov- 
ingly and said in all seriousness, ‘We’ll 
never get another tip from him if you send 
that telegram!’ 

“A professional trader actually said that. 
Now what’s the use of talking about sucker 
tip takers? Men do not take tips because 
they are bally asses but because they like 
those hope cocktails I spoke of. Old Baron 
Rothschild’s recipe for wealth winning ap- 
plies with greater force than ever to specu- 
lation. Somebody asked him if making 
money in the Bourse was not a very diffi- 
cult matter, and he replied that on the con- 
trary he thought it was very easy.” 


Sizing Up Atchison 


«That is because you are so rich,’ ob- 
jected the interviewer. 

““*Not at all. I have found an easy way 
and I stick to it. I simply cannot help 
making money. I will tell you my secret 
if you wish. It is this: I never buy at the 
bottom and I always sell too soon.’ 


“Investors are a different breed of cats.. 


Most of them go in strong for inventories 
and statistics of earnings and all sorts of 
mathematical data, as though that meant 
facts and certainties. The human factor 
is minimized as a rule. Very few people 
like to buy into a one-man business. But 
the wisest investor I ever knew was a man 
who began by being a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man and followed it up by coming to Wall 
Street and seeing a great deal of Russell 
Sage. 

“He was a great investigator, an inde- 
fatigable Missourian. He believed in ask- 
ing his own questions and in doing his 
seeing with his own eyes. He had no use for 
another man’s spectacles. This was years 
ago. It seems he held quite a little Atchi- 
son. Presently he began to hear disquieting 
reports about the company and its man- 
agement. He was told that Mr. Reinhart, 
the president, instead of being the marvel 
he was credited with being, in reality was 
a most extravagant manager whose reck- 
lessness was fast pushing the company into 
amess. There would be the deuce to pay 
on the inevitable day of reckoning. 

“This was precisely the kind of news 
that was as the breath of life to the Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman. He hurried over to 
Boston to interview Mr. Reinhart and ask 
him a few questions. The questions con- 
sisted of repeating the accusations he had 
heard and then asking the president of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
if they were true. 

“Mr. Reinhart not only denied the alle- 
gations emphatically but said even more: 
He proceeded to prove by figures that the 
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allegators were malicious liars. The Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman had asked for exact 
information and the president gave it to 
him, showing him what the company was 
doing and how it stood financially, to a 
cent. 

“The Pennsylvania Dutchman thanked 
President Reinhart, returned to New York 
and promptly sold all his Atchison hold- 
ings. A week or so later he used his idle 
funds to buy a big lot of Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western. 

“Years afterward we were talking of 
lucky swaps and he cited his own case. He 
explained what prompted him to make it. 

““* You see,’ he said, ‘I noticed that Presi- 
dent Reinhart, when he wrote down figures, 
took sheets of letter paper from a pigeon- 
hole in his mahogany roll-top desk. It was 
fine heavy linen paper with beautifully en- 
graved letterheads in two colors. It was 
not only very expensive but worse—it was 
unnecessarily expensive. He would write a 
few figures on a sheet to show me exactly 
what the company was earning on certain 
divisions or to prove how they were cutting 
down expenses or reducing operating costs, 
and then he would crumple up the sheet of 
the expensive paper and throw it into the 
wastebasket. Pretty soon he would want 
to impress me with the economies they were 
introducing and he would reach for a fresh 
sheet of the beautiful notepaper with the 
engraved letterheads in two colors. A few 
figures—and bingo, into the wastebasket! 
More money wasted without a thought. 
It struck me that if the president was that 
kind of a man he would scarcely be likely 
to insist upon having or rewarding eco- 
nomical assistants. I therefore decided to 
believe the people who had told me the 
management was extravagant instead of 
accepting the president’s version and I sold 
what Atchison stock I held. 

““*Tt so happened that I had occasion to 
go to the offices of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western a few days later. Old 
Sam Sloan was the president. His office was 
the nearest to the entrance and his door 
was wide open. It was always open. No- 
body could walk into the general offices of 
the D. L. & W. in those days and not see 
the president of the company seated at his 
desk. Any man could walk in and do busi- 
ness with him right off, if he had any busi- 
ness to do. The financial reporters used to 
tell me that they never had to beat about 
the bush with old Sam Sloan, but would 
ask their questions and get a straight yes 
or no from him, no matter what the stock- 
market exigencies of the other directors 
might be.’”’ 


Sam Sloan’s Thrift 


““When I walked in I saw the old man 
was busy. I thought at first that he was 
opening his mail, but after I got inside 
close to the desk I saw what he was doing. 
I learned afterwards that it was his daily 
custom to do it. After the mail was sorted 
and opened instead of throwing away the 
empty envelopes he had them gathered up 
and taken to his office. In his leisure mo- 
ments he would rip the envelope all around. 
That gave him two bits of paper, each with 
one clean blank side. He would pile these 
up and then he would have them distrib- 
uted about, to be used in lieu of scratch 
pads for such figuring as Reinhart had done 
for me on engraved notepaper. No waste 
of empty envelopes and no waste of the 
president’s idle moments. Everything 
utilized. 

“Tt struck me that if that was the kind 
of man the D. L. & W. had for president, 
the company was managed economically in 
all departments. The president would see 
to that! Of course I knew the company 
was paying regular dividends and had a 
good property. I bought all the D. L. & W. 
stock I could. Since that time the capital 
stock has been doubled and quadrupled. 
My annual dividends amount to as much 
as my original investment. I still have my 
D. L. & W. And Atchison went into the 
hands of a receiver a few months after I 
saw the president throwing sheet after 
sheet of linen paper with engraved letter- 
heads in two colors into the wastebasket 
to prove to me with figures that he was not 
extravagant.’ 

“And the beauty of that story,”’ finished 
Larry Livingston, “‘is that it is true and 
that no stock that the Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man could have bought would have proved 
to be so good an investment as D. L. & W.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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KNIT JACKETS 


He Wants One! Give Him 
What He Wants! 


A timely hint to conscientious Santa Clauses: 
Every man wants a “‘travelo”’ elastic-knit 
jacket. It is the handy, all-year, all-wear 
garment every man needs. For all seasons, 
climates, vocations and sports. Warm with- 
out being bulky; fits comfortably even under 
acoat. Ideal for the outdoor man at work or 
play; a wonderful house coat. Great for 
motoring and traveling. Over 6000 dealers 
feature “‘travelo”’ in a variety of beautiful 
Scotch Heathers and solid colors. 

Look for the ‘‘travelo”’ label; it is in 

every genuine ‘‘travelo’”’ knit jacket: 

it is your warranty of the fit, finish, 

lasting shape and wear which only our 

exclusive “‘travelo”’ elastic-knit process 

insures. Write mentioning color prefer- 

ence, style and size if you don’t find 

“travelo.” 

PECKHAM-FOREMAN,, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue New York 
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Tells How to Have Abundant 


at BIG SAVING in Fuel Bills 
During the Heating Season 

Your plumber can quickly connect an 
Excelso to your boiler or furnace, using pres- 
ent tank and connections, Fuel that heats 
your house, heats water 24 hours a day, 

Excelso soon pays for itself in fuel saved. 
Send for free Booklet. Give plumber's name 
\ and kind of heating plant. 

EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 

224 Excelso Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y¥ 
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A new model Kodak—and just in time for Christmas 


Series I] 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens fia 


| Focusing Model| 


Price $20 


Pictures 24 x 3: 


controls of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of asecond as well as time and bulb action, imme 
diately gives this camera photographic prestige, the No. 1 Pocket Kodak, Series II, has othe 


distinctive features. 


| 
HILE the famous, sharp-cutting Kodak Anastigmat lens £7.7, with shutter Fi 
. 
| 


The self-erecting front makes it a quick-action Kodak—the lens automatically snap, 
in position as the bed is dropped. | 


ae ee = The focusing device puts the 


correct focus at your finger tips. 
Instead of the familiar scale on the 
camera bed, the focus is secured by 
a slight turn of the lens flange and 
exact focus is thus established from 
5 LeetmLO. OO 


Autographic, of course, with the 
new design, counter-sunk slot; well 
made and handsomely finished. 


Everybody likes pictures—and here’s 


an tdeal camera 


i .1 , Series II 7 , ) 
Made with No p coches ada’ eries AT YOUR DEALER’S 


>. U 
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Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ie Kodak Gig 
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oun the Marne, to me the most 
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th lived on a crest near Meaux. 
a view of fifteen miles of battle 
ajmber 7, 8 and 9, 1914. In the 
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iJoor she described the battle 
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for Bordeaux. As we neared the mouth of 
the Rhone a bulletin was posted at noon 
forbidding the showing of any lights. Port- 
holes were ordered covered; no cigars or 
cigarettes must be lighted on deck. Many 
passengers stayed up all night; the smok- 
ing room was anti-Volstead. For two or 
three days we had been having boat drills, 
each passenger assigned to his or her partic- 
ular seat in the lifeboat. At night our life 
preservers were spread out ready to be put 
on if attacked by a sub. All these prepara- 
tions accentuated the danger while passing 
through the sub zone. 

One passenger went to his stateroom 
about two in the morning and found his 
wife fully dressed sitting on a camp stool. 
He said ‘“‘Why aren’t you in your berth?” 

She replied: ‘‘I took a bath, put on the 
finest lingerie I possess and my very best 
dress. If this ship goes down I don’t pro- 
pose to be picked up on the shores of 
France in an old nightgown.”’ The eternal 
feminine running true to form! 

Along about midnight I was leaning on 
the rail talking to a New York dealer in 
essential oils, on his way to Spain. He 
told me he was in Berlin at the Hotel Ad- 

lon in April, 
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th ng- farewell dinner 
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di.nd consented. 
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ne iests Berlin and told 
lering, the oil dealer 
is ait the following 
bk a story: “Dur- 
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“Jo you see that boy down there? 
0) as much about it as I do.’’ He 
wt icted the war would go on until 
eas exhausted—a prophecy that 
m true. 
is sked if I would like to meet King 
®,nd replied “‘I would rather meet 
h George,” so my friend Sydney 
s ranged to have me lunch with 
cl George, then Minister of Muni- 
1 Downing Street. The lunch hour 
tor one o’clock. We were delayed 
ts for a few minutes. When we 
die dining room Mr. Lloyd George 
nied his lunch and was lighting a 
ar. He apologized and said he had 
4tment with Mr. Thomas, French 
‘oot Munitions, in half an hour, so he 
1's meal a quarter of an hour before 
id. He told the waitress she need 
nn, and closing the door he passed 
) rom the sideboard to Mr. Brooks 
€hrough two or three courses. He 
‘any questions about American 
ad politicians; the characteristics 
ter interested him greatly. I told 
1 of the anecdotes related in these 
‘ons. He looked at his watch and 
rd, I am an hour late in my 
‘ent with Thomas!” After asking 
dhim all the books and anecdotes 
nd of Lincoln, he left us to go to 


ng. 
‘ned to the United States in No- 
1d went again to France January 
ig on the Rochambeau, bound 


up in the early morning to look for her prey. 
I asked him if they came up some morn- 
ing and only had one shell left, and saw 
three ships—an English war vessel, a mer- 
chantmanladenwithammunition, and a pas- 
senger ship carrying women and children— 
remembering they had only one shell, which 
ship they would take; to which he replied 
that they would strike the passenger ship, as 
that was the only way to strike terror to 
the English. I then asked him to go a step 
further and assume that the passenger ship 
should be the Lusitania, which was known 
to carry a large number of men, women and 
children from neutral countries. He re- 
plied, ‘We have orders for the last six weeks 
to get the Lusitania.’”’ 

The Lusitania was sunk on May 7, 1915, 
two or three weeks after this dinner. I 
venture the assertion if the people of the 
United States had known of the German 
Government’s order to get the Lusitania 
we would have entered the war in May, 
1915, instead of April, 1917. The fiendish 
crime was thought to be the work of an 
irresponsible sub captain, a belief fostered 
by the German officials themselves. 

From an entirely responsible source I re- 
ceived the following information of how the 
decision was reached to sink the Lusitania: 

In February or March, 1915, four men 
met in Dressler’s Restaurant in Unter den 
Linden, Berlin. They were Admiral von 
Tirpitz, Von Bethmann-Hollweg, Ballin of 
the Hamburg-American Line, and Von 
Riedemann, the Standard Oil of Germany. 
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Men appreciate the utility of this attractive 
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To Men who are Gift Perplexed 
—we suggest a Whiting &F Davis Mesh Bag 


+ tee real spirit of Christmas is caught in its fine spun gold 
or shimmering silver. And whether handmade, or one of 
the less costly styles, this gift is so thoroughly fitting, so entirely 
captivating to feminine fancy, that it contrasts boldly against 
drab, commonplace remembrances. 


And there is keen delight for the wee girl in a miniature Whiting & Davis Mesh 
Bag, just like Mother’s, which adds the final pleasure to playing grown-up. 
Cunningly made in gold, silver and less precious metals. Priced to match 
the tiny wearer. 


Whiting & Davis Mesh Bags are made in many styles, at many prices. 
Your jeweler will advise you. 


The Whiting 8 Davis.trade-mark and tag guarantee quality. 
Look for them on every mesh bag. 


Wuitinc & Davis Company 
Prarinvit_e, Norroik County, Mass. 
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Von Tirpitz insisted the only way to 
end the war was to sink not only the Lusi- 
tania but all ships, neutral as well as 
enemy; that America did not want to go to 
war and would insist on peace if American 
ships were attacked. Von Bethmann- 
Hollwegshrugged hisshoulders and assumed 
a neutral attitude. Ballin and Riedemann 
bitterly opposed the suggestion. Finally it 
was decided to put it up to two high per- 
sonages. Von Tirpitz saw them, and later 
showed the three others the signatures of 
these personages, approving the plan. Not 
long afterward Von Riedemann disappeared 
from Germany. I am not sure if he is dead 
or alive. Herr Ballin is supposed to have 
committed suicide. He once said to Her- 
bert Hoover, “‘Germany has lost her soul.” 
Mr. Hoover says he dined with Ballin and 
found him greatly depressed. 

The Kaiser abdicated at Spa when Gen- 
eral Groner, Ludendorff’s successor, backed 
by Hindenburg, told him the troops would 
no longer follow him. His flight with the 
Crown Prince into neutral Holland was 
done absolutely on his own accord, without 
the knowledge of his General Staff or any 
of his officers. His former officers detest 
him and charge him with cowardice in run- 
ning away. The chance of his ever coming 
back into power is beyond any reasonable 
conception. 

I decided when we reached Bordeaux to 
cable the Lusitania story to President 
Wilson, but feared the French officials 
would hold me to inquire how I got the 
information, so left for Paris and saw Am- 
bassador Sharp, and on his advice I waited 
until reaching London before sending it, 
January 26, 1916. 

The day I sent it, Lady Cunard, in the 
home of the Honorable Mrs. Lionel Guest, 
daughter of our former|Minister to France, 
John Bigelow, asked me to bring the 
cable to a dinner she was giving to the 
Premier and Mrs. Asquith that night. I 
did so. Mr. Balfour, and, I think, Lord 
Desborough, and several other gentlemen 
and their wives were present. After the 
ladies had left the table Mr. Asquith said 
Lady Cunard had told him I had sent an 
important cable to President Wilson and 
asked if he could see it. As he read it Mr. 
Balfour looked over his shoulder and read 
it. The two men went into a corner of the 
room and conversed in low tones for a few 
minutes. 

Finally Mr. Asquith said: 

““That is a very important piece of infor- 
mation. What effect will it have on your 
Government?” 

I replied, “‘If we had known it ten months 
earlier we would probably have declared 
war when the Lusitania was torpedoed.” 

On the night of January 27, 1916, Presi- 
dent Wilson delivered a ringing prepared- 
ness speech before the Railway Business 
Association at the Waldorf Hotel, New 
York. Mr. Tumulty told me the President 
received my cable before leaving Washing- 
ton that morning. 

In the course of his speech, which he had 
given to the Associated Press early in the 
day, he said: “I cannot tell you what the 
international situation will be tomorrow, 
and I use the words literally, and I would 
not dare keep silent and let the country 
suppose that tomorrow was certain to be as 
bright as today.” 

According to the London evening papers 
of the twenty-eighth, he departed from his 
manuscript, looked up and said in effect, 
“Gentlemen, if you could see the cables 
I am receiving you would realize we were 
on the brink of war every day.’’ The 
London papers printed Mr. Wilson’s inter- 
polation under two-column heads. It cre- 
ated a great sensation and was widely 
commented on. England and France were 
very anxious to see us get into the war at 
once, but I believe Mr. Wilson acted wisely 
in waiting for the sentiment of the country 
to back him up before going to Congress 
with a declaration of war. 
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LL correspondence between Colonel 
Roosevelt and myself had ceased since 

an attack on me from an automobile in 
front of the Congress Hotel in June, 1912. 


BE ib sei, ne ee ae 
a eae ee me we a 


recs 
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Mr. Munsey, George W. Perkins; 
mutual friends had tried to 
differences, but I insisted the colo; 
'gize publicly for his unjust at 
nothing came of it. x 

June, 1917, the colonel came tg 
As I was leaving the Chicago ¢ 
lunch I met my friend John T, Met 
and his wife on their way to the | 
Hotel to call on Roosevelt, 

McCutcheon said, ‘‘ Come with 
sure the colonel will be glad to gee 

I hesitated a moment and sg, 
right; I will. The country is at 
one knows what will happen. Tg 
to -meet the colonel halfway 
and forget the past.” 

As we entered the large p: 
Roosevelt in his bedroom with hi 
the door talking to Seth Bullock, 
Dakota, and James R. Garfiel 4 
entered the room to shake hands y 
forty people waiting to see him, | 
sight of Mr. and Mrs. McCute] 
me. He rushed to us and, aft 
hands with Mrs. McCutcheon, he 
me by both hands and _ excelainr 
George, my wife and children wil 
I saw you!” | 

Still holding my hand with hi 
passed around the room shaking h; 
his callers. Again he expressed his 
over our meeting. No reference + 
to the five years of silence. 

July second he wrote me the | 

letter: a | 

OysTER Bay | 

Lone IsLAND, N. Y, | 

July 2n} 

My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: Those ar} 

teresting letters. I return them an] 

you for having let me see them. Ity 

pleasure to have caught a glimpse (j 

other day. Let me see you whenever) 

to New York, and if possible cor 

Oyster Bay for lunch or dinner, 

Faithfully yours, 

THEODORE Roo} 

Mr. H. H. Koutsaat, oe 

1440 First Natl. Bank Building, | 
Chicago, Ills. — eS 


We met several times during t] 
ing year, and on March twelfth Je 
the following letter from him: | 
| 
| 


pa 


OysTmR Bay 
Lone IsLAND, N. Y. 


“| \ 
March 1) 
Dear H. H.: Three cheers for yi 
when you next come to New York 
let me know and come out here t() 
dinner. You can bet I am going 
along the lines you advise in your le 

Faithfully yours, 

THEODORE Roo} 

Mr. H. H. KOHLSAAT, - ; 

1440 First National Bank Bldg., | 
Chicago, Ill. 3 


bp 


The last letter I received from 
nel was written October 17, 1$}. 
lines he wrote in with a pen showe 
very ill man, even at that time. J 
January 6, 1919: . i 


i 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 347 MADISO/ 
October 1) 

Dear H. H.: I do wish good folks 
Lawson would take the trouble to r 

have said. I have expressly stated {2 

again that I was, and should be glac( 

international league, but it must a 


tion to and not as a substitute fo 
hfulne: | 


prepared strength. 2 
As a matter of mere trut 
ought to use his great ability in pow 
that at this moment we have a leag 
nection with the allies and that wheW 
failed to back up our allies by gol) 
with Turkey, we are doing ev i 
to establish a precedent which woil 
any league of the kind utterly worthis 
future. President Wilson has done 
things Lawson in this editorial says tlt 
demns. I have not done them; wh' 
not energetically attack Wilson? 
Faithfully yours, | 
THEODORE Rooil 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of § 
articles by Mr. Kohlsaat. The next W F 
an early issue. aa - th 
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sry encouragement to romance 

.o<traordinary conditions, and he 

,4 her name was Jeanne and that 
the island. 

,ing car on the way to Jackson- 
sat dinner across the car from a 
1 ly whom he would have no more 
nod and forgotten, had not her 
aif fluttered to the floor. He 
j/o her, inhaling deeply; he saw 
~’ alert eyes and Bert Phillips’ 
4e and the long rows of bottles 
s store, and he lived again that 
- xhilaration in which solid proof 
e) him that his heritage was real. 
<t once deeply interested in the 
o}3ed the perfume which he was 
»| eame from his island, and he 
1 with the detached pleasure of 
s;roduct was a detail in the con- 
»|'tistry that results in supreme 
Paris had taught him secrets, 
ny that she was effectively made 
rt: burnished hair was not ruddy 
¢/e’s hue and that the faint flush 
aloes was not. the vital tinge of 
by she was pleasant to look at and 
qT ynant voice pleasant to hear. 

- draw five feet, Tom,”’ she said, 

, ean slip into all kinds of little 
4, and nooks. If it’s half as lovely 

behind the reefs of Eleuthera 
er want to go North again.” 
-jind-faced, clean-shaven, with 
craved and jaws that seized 
worth having, answered that 
spper and they’d go where she 
ojal wished that they would put 
issland; he felt a thrill as he 
extending hospitality to wan- 
bit the Bahama seas. 
tired that this couple were birds 
ag flying early from Northern 
atheir motor yacht Juniata was 
iem in Jacksonville, that the 
athusiastic about their coming 
ar cruise. They had evidently 
wts and read up the ‘islands; 
midily drank in information and 
soy when the couple rose. 
n ar brought him to his feet and 
atal lady into his arms. He held 
y, hough he fell and was knocked 
s..Vhen he came to he thought he 
ing in a sea of jasmine, but that 
ye lady dabbling his face with a 
id‘rchief. The car rested at an 
ajig left the rails, and it seemed 

‘saved Mrs. Shortbridge—for so 
a om injury, and that 
be 1 and herself were grateful. 
‘lie they helped him to his sleeper 

veled with them the next day. 
W 


them all his photographs of 
e and except two. Most of these 
ied by hand—a pergola, em- 
li) he uncommon red bougainvillea; 
rneianas, great trees like giant 
am acre of roses; oleander trees 
ims nod so individually among 
« branches; a grove of coconut 
of te of royal palms leading 
ajward side of Transom’s house; 
1 picking cotton; colored girls 
, Picking oranges. 
‘Sortbridge was enchanted, and 
‘solved to visit the island. Bon- 


orward with pleasure to playing 
esaid no more than that they 
im there. This cautious youth 
optimistic with each added mile 
+ South, but he was not the kind 
d of Paradise Island until Para- 
iledged him. 
ville two youthful sea dogs in 
Tms seized the Shortbridge lug- 
artly dressed. captain touched 
' alias approached Mr. Short- 
al hustler offered photographs 
a! properties, and an automobile 
ang; the beautiful lady and her 
‘band were rolled in luxury to 
while the owner of Paradise 
aed his suitcase to a modest hotel. 
oe a4 
“owing day Bonsal learned with 
that communication with these 
mas was uncertain and inter- 
lat a small trading steamship 
not leave within the next 
au, the capital; that he 
oner leaving at an earlier 
t Nassau he would prob- 
arter a power boat to land 
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He wandered about in the warm deli- 
cious sunshine, asking questions about 
Paradise Island. No one had heard of it, 
but most people knew of Lucky Cay, 
“somewhere over there’”—with a jerk of 
the thumb towards the east or south. 
Along the water front he extracted nuggets 
of information. The island lay along the 
‘western edge of the Tongue of Ocean’’; it 
was ‘‘to the nor’ard of Andros”; some- 
times you could see it ‘‘as you, headed for 
Nassau, if the wind drove you west’’; no 
one had heard of its perfumes, essential oils 
or Bahama hemp; a colored schooner cap- 
tain knew of its coconuts, which reached 
his island at Long Cay sometimes in a little 
sloop; he believed he had heard Mr. Tran- 
som’s name. “Chief,” he said, “‘de spong- 
ers say dere’s a princess on dat island. I 
heard talk about dat young lady.”’ The 
captain had heard somewhere, somehow, 
“in de co’se of conversation, of dat prin- 
cess’’; but his schooner never went west; 
only spongers went round there by Mor- 
gan’s Bluff. ‘‘De gentleman dat’s captain 
of dat sponger over dere’’—the master of 
the Mamie Boker jerked a thumb over the 
harbor—‘‘he know ’bout dat island, I 
guess, chief.” 

Bonsal went out in a boat to the inde- 
scribably rusty schooner, whose tattered 
dirty mainsail was just being lowered as she 
came to anchor. The coal-black barefooted 
gentleman who was captain appeared per- 
turbed as the boat approached, and he and 
the sable lady who was probably his wife, 
and four sooty little ladies and gentlemen 
attired only in single garments, popped a 
total of twelve white and startled eyeballs 
over the rail. ° 

“Tn ballast, boss, after cement,” the gen- 
tleman who commanded said in a husky, 
agitated voice as Bonsal climbed on deck. 
‘And nothin’ else.” 

‘°F o’ Gawd, .and dat’s the troof,” his 
lady corroborated. 

“‘T don’t care what you have on board,” 
Bonsal said, having heard certain rumors. 
“‘T’m not a customs officer nor a prohibition 
officer. I only want to know what you 
know about Lucky Cay.” 

Instantly tension lessened and successive 
eyelids functioned normally. 

“T pass dat island many a time—yass, 
boss.” 

“‘Hiver been ashore there?” 

“One time near, boss. De boy went fas’ 
asleep at de wheel and the current sucked 
us like we was towed. De rocks ve’y bad, 
but de lan’ dat night scented ve’y sweet. 
Some say it Pah’dise Island. I think dat 
night it pah’dise for me, sho’ ’nuff.”’ 

“Who lives there?’’ Bonsal asked. 

“Dey call her de Princess of Pah’dise 
Island. I seen her dat night on de sho’ in de 
moonlight, dressed like Queen Esther when 
she go in to de king. We had a great trans- 
action wid dat princess. She sen’ a gas boat 
to pull us away or de ribs of dis old sponger 
would be stickin’ up dere on the reef dis 
minnit.” 

Patient questions brought vague, shad- 
owy information. It was clear that legends 
had been woven about this island dweller. 
The captain hinted that she was under 
some kind of spell or mysterious control, 
which held her captive. She was apparently 
an object of interest to the sponging fleet, 
going to and fro, and crews looked out for 
her. She had been seen fishing from a canoe 
or small sailing boat, or swimming along- 
side a rowboat, or, most exceptionally, in 
the far distance walking along the shore. 

Bonsal gathered that sight of her was 
hailed as a good omen; crews going to the 
sponging grounds hoped for more sponges; 
returning crews, for better prices at the 
auction in Nassau. He pulled away, at 
length, with long lazy sweeps of the oars, 
in a reverie which might be expected to 
result from rumor that his island, already 
steeped in romance, held a mysterious and 
beautiful princess in captivity. A matter- 
of-fact, hitherto stolid young man, moodily 
and mechanically stamping figures amid 
inward and outward gloom, who suddenly 
finds himself transported to sunshine and 
blue dancing seas, and who discovers as he 
comes nearer and nearer to his enchanted 
isle that its glamour is continuously en- 
hanced, may be excused for yielding him- 
self to the lure of fairyland. 

He was recalled to surroundings by a 
cheerful hail. He was almost under the 
stern of Juniata, which he had promised to 
visit and forgotten all about. He waved his 
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hand to Mrs. Shortbridge’s gay salutation 
and went on board, pleased by the trim 
order of the little vessel and by the cordial 
greeting given to him. 

“T found we could manage a spare 
cabin,”’ she said, ‘‘and I meant you should 
come with us to Paradise Island. But’’— 
she flung up her hands, laughing—‘‘ they 
docked her and took off the screen from the 
intake water pipe, and never put it back. 
Of course I must have a little turn round 
last night. Of course the captain was busy 
on shore. But we know all about an engine, 
of course, and so when seaweed was sucked 
in and water circulation stopped, the col- 
ored boy never told us the engine was run- 
ning red hot, and we just sat on deck and 
stared at the moon till our beautiful engine 
began to knock and backfire and glow red 
and sizzle.” ; 

Bonsal, surprised at the resolution which 


‘could laugh at such a beginning of the 


cruise, looked in vain for signs of hidden 
vexation. She read his thought. ‘‘We are 
proof against trifles,’”’ she said. He was im- 
pressed anew by something in Mrs. Short- 
bridge’s expression which he had felt but 
not thought of—the sadness of her eyes. 
Her armor of gayety stopped at the deli- 
cately tinted cheeks. They must wait at 
least a week for spare parts and repairs, she 
told him; if he could delay so long, they 
would like to take him to Paradise Island. 

He had made up his mind, he said, to go 
by rail to Miami that evening if he could 
not find a boat sailing immediately. He 
left a message of farewell for her absent 
husband and thought as he pulled away 
that she made a charming picture standing 
there by the wheel waving him a gay fare- 
well. He was again impressed by her eyes, 
though he could not tell their color. 
was pleased by the camaraderie of the sea 
and the sunshiny effect of the South; he 
was sure that this unaffected, well-bred 
couple were not so casually courteous in the 
cold North. At his hotel at lunch they told 
him that Thomas Shortbridge was a “‘swell 
of the old Dutch blood, and one of the Wall 
Street bunch.”’ He vaguely recalled the 
name in connection, he thought, with high 
finance and the cutting of melons. 

That afternoon he stumbled on anatural- 
ist in search of flamingos, who had engaged 
passage on a schooner which had agreed to 
land him on almost unexplored Andros 
Island. The schooner would pass within 
five miles of Paradise Island, but the cap- 
tain refused to go nearer on account of the 
current. Bonsal bought a canoe; if the 
weather was calm he was assured that he 
could easily make his landing in that. He 
was afloat by midnight in the Abner Ross. 

This schooner, laid up for twenty years 
before the war, then resurrected, and now 
sold as junk to its Bahaman captain and 
owner, was reasonably safe in the fair 
weather in which the voyage began. It met 
a strong head wind, made long tacks cross- 
ing the Gulf Stream, and left a trail of 
floating shingles, which looked like a sea 
serpent; for it lost allits towering deckload 
wallowing in the trough of the sea. Bonsal 
saved his canoe, lashed to the deck, at the 
risk of following the shingles. When through 
the Northwest channel, air and ocean were 
kinder, but a sharp squall striking off Stir- 
rup Cay snapped the bowsprit. They 
lashed a beam from the lumber cargo in the 
hold, but lost it and another, because the 
rotten ropes parted at the first puff of wind; 
but the captain was always cheerful; those 
were usual incidents. 


The food was worse than rough, and the | | 
bed the boards of the deck, but the sun- | Wi 


rises and sunsets were of miraculous splen- 
dor, the sky and sea of infinite blue, and 
every wave of air a balmy caress. They 
made a hundred and ten knots in three 
days, and long before there was a possi- 
bility of seeing the island Bonsal’s eyes 
were constantly strained towards the south- 
west. It did not appear until the sunrise, 


and for the whole day—during which the | 


schooner progressed but a mile an hour—it 
was no more than a stationary spot in a 
kaleidoscope of shifting brilliants. Seas 
and skies changed their hues as cumulus 
clouds were built and unbuilt, but this only 
land in sight did no more than gradually 
brighten, as they neared, into a wonder spot 
of vivid green. 

Bonsal was disappointed, not that it 
seemed so small but that it looked so low. 
He wondered that it did not ship ‘‘green 
water all over’ in any great storm, and 


He | 
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Smile at Cold ina 


Be as comfy as an Eskimo in the 
soft, pure worsted of a Victor. 
Ear Tabs button snugly about 
head and neck. Protects your 
health. Insist on the Victor. 


Te? 


If not now sold 
by your dealer 
write us, we will 
see that you are 
supplied 


Keeps Cold Out- 
Warmth In 


= Special elastic knit, with- 
out uncomfortable seams, and it 
holds its shape. Snug, without 
binding. Ideal for sport wear for 
boys and girls —men and women. 

BOYS: Write for name of near- 

est dealer who can give you the 

free Victor Radio Book and show 

you the Victor Cap. Do it now! 


DEALERS REMEMBER: 
“To the Victor belong the Sales". 


VICTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Dept. C. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Your Musical Friends Will Appreciate These Beauti- , 
ful Cloth-Bound Books More Than Any Other Gift 


Here are gathered under one cover in a 
handsome cloth binding 218 of the greatest 
classic, modern, light, sacred and operatic 
ill masterpieces. A source of everlasting 
li pleasure to the piano lover. 
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MASTERPIECES | 
OF i 
PIANO MUSIC {I 


A complete child’s collection of nursery 
rhymes, songs, games, piano pieces and 
duets. There is nothing you can give to 
young folks which will bring them so much 
delight for many years in their lives. 


THE 
CHILD'S OWN Ih 
MUSIC BOOK 


zocr'or a 7 4 wonderful collection of home, love, op- 
TwOusANno || eratic, sacred, Southern, college, patriotic, 

folk, national and sea songs which every- 
body knows and loves. Once on the piano 
|| itisalwaysinusebyeveryoneinthefamily. 
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Each Book Contains Over 500 Pages of Music, ClothBound 
For Sale at AU Music and Book Stores, or Post paid at $2.00 Each 
DEALERS— Write for our interesting sales plan 


MUMIL PUB. CO., 207-217 W. 25th St., New York 


Men Like This Gift! 


Wis pipe-smokers happy with 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch. You 
couldn’t do better with a mint to spend 
* » and months to shop. Most practical 
, \ pouch made. Stays flat, keeps pockets 
clean. No buttons or strings. 
Patent top opens 
easy, closes tighi. 
At cigar, drug and 
leather goods 
stores. If 
™ dealer cannot 
© supply, sent 
# ) on receipt of 
price. 
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Rubber 
Lined 


Genuine Suede: Genuine Goatskin: — Ooze Calf: 
i skin or 

Brown 1.25 or Black 1.50 Buckskin 3.00 

) Made and Fully Guaranteed by 

M} The F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. 
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Looking at 
the Year 
1934 


SIKCO 
The Office Easy Chair 


Arm 
Revolving 


You will probably be fitting your office chair a 
trifle more snugly then. The little blonde stenog- 
rapher will have long since married and another will * 
be in her place. Jimmy, the office boy, may have © 
graduated into the dignified chief clerk. But— 


If the chairs in your office today are Sikcos, I’d like 
to bet you that the year 1934 will see those same 
Sikcos still doing business at the old stand. Maybe 
by that time you will decide to have them re- 
finished. (You will sort of hate to give up such 
faithful old servants and you will never believe that 
a new chair—even a new Sikco—can be quite so 
comfortable). Well, suppose you do have them 
refinished and do us out of a sale? So be it. 


Side Revolving 


The point is: I don’t know just how long a Sikco 
Chair will last. I should say after twelve years a 
Sikco might look a little careworn, but it would 
still be in its prime as far as service goes. Sikcos 
are made to J/ast. 


Tell you what: Let a Sikes dealer point out to you the extra 

sturdy construction of a Sikco. Let him show you the beauti- 

ful finish. And remember, underneath that finish there is gen- 

pe quartered oak or else real Northern birch in mahogany 
nish. 


And then sit down in a Sikco. You have to do that to learn 
the best thing about it. Your eye may not catch all the big 
little differences, but your body can tell. Your body will ap- 
preciate that exclusive design of back, seat and arms which 
conforms to the natural curves of the body—the comfortable 
roundness of every edge and corner. 


Side Leg 


And it’s that comfort feature that I’m most proud of in every 
Sikco office easy chair. 


If you’d like to know who is the nearest Sikes dealer, write 


and ask. 


SIKES COMPAN PHILADELPHIA 


Arm Leg 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR 60 YEARS 


Sikes office chairs are also made in every conventional 
pattern and design. In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is 
devoted exclusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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could not believe that Transom had written 
the truth when he described Transom Hill 
as seventy-five feet in height. In the late 
afternoon he put on his bathing suit, placed 
his two suitcases in the canoe—he had two 
suitcases now that he knew he was to meet 
a princess—and pushed off, waving his 
hand to the naturalist. 

“Remember the crimson-speckled foot- 
man,”’ the latter called. ‘‘Send him to me 
at Jacksonville.” 

“You shall have your pulchella if he’s 
there,”” Bonsal answered. The naturalist 
had talked to him for an hour about this rare 
moth, so he was not surprised at the request. 

“Took out for sunken rocks,” the cap- 
tain said, leaning over the stern, “and if a 
shark comes too near, rap him with your 
paddle.” 

Bonsal nodded and headed for his para- 
dise. An insupportable brilliance dazzled 
his eyes and he was obliged to bend his 
head, but once when he looked up he saw 
a sentinel palm which seemed to clasp and 
detain the descending sun in its star-shaped 
branches. When he looked again the sun 
shot down as though suddenly released, 
and a soft rose color suffused the white 
clouds and bathed the green islet in a glow 
of enchantment. His paddle trailed and he 
sat motionless. 

In the infinite yearning of the subtropi- 
cal twilight when the winds are hushed and 
the waves rest and the clouds stand still, 
he had a haunting sense that all the world 
about him was waiting, breathless, expec- 
tant, for some stupendous happening, some- 
thing unimagined, far beyond all human 
experience. The gates of heaven, whence 
only could come this ethereal rose-colored 
radiance, stood ajar, and ocean and skies 
and earth waited tensely for what should 
come forth. The profound melancholy 
which oppressed Bonsal was that of all 
humanity in some moments of spiritual 
exaltation. It dreams for a mystical in- 
stant that it shall see beyond the grave, but 
it knows that it dreams. He thought of 
his uncle’s broken ten-year hope, and of 
the lonely death among strangers on the 
way to this promised land. He recalled 
word for word that ironic epitaph, and per- 
ceived in it an indictment of the Almighty 
with a universal application which ap- 
palled him. 

He moved slightly as he became aware of 
some subtle change, of some slow, silent 
conflict; clouds paled to silver as though 
yielding reluctantly to unwelcome power. 
He turned; the full moon was shining. The 
tense moment snapped. With a sense of 
disillusion and that a vague splendid prom- 
ise had been broken, he watched the masses 
of clouds slowly yield their last faint tinge 
of sunset pink. 

He resumed his paddle, almost sure that 
the current had drawn him nearer. It 
pleased him to think that invisible strands 
were drawing him to his island, and he 
imagined the princess, “dressed like Esther 
when she went in to the king,” standing 
on the beach and drawing him in, hand over 
hand. One of his favorite books was Butcher 
and Lang’s translation of the Odyssey, and 
so he thought of Circe, and of Calypso, and 
of Nausicaa, and of other girls on islands, 
including Virginia with her Paul on their 
saccharine spot in the Indian Ocean. He 
twisted his head and looked at the moon and 
at thesilver shaft of light that came straight 
along to him on the still ocean; and he 
thought if what he was to find should prove 
to be all moonshine, moonshine was very 
beautiful. 

It is rare indeed that moonlight is bril- 
liant enough to disclose color, but as Bon- 
sal, helped by current and tide, rounded 
a point, he saw on the shore a haze of rose- 
colored light. He was sure that this came 
from the veranda of his house by Black- 
beard’s Reef and he bent forward eagerly, 
lifting his paddle, from which silvery drops 
fell. A figure now appeared in the rosy 
mist and he was sure that it was that of the 
girl; the Princess of Paradise Island stood 
just as she had stood in the photograph. 
She waved to him, he thought, and he was 
sure that he heard the faint echo of her 
voice hailing him. 

He pushed his canoe along with swift 
strokes, keeping his eyes fixed on her. Now 
he saw two other figures, one on each side of 
her, and one held high up what he thought 
was a great round waiter or some kind of 
tray, and the other a horizontal something 
like the arm of asignpost. Just as it dawned 
on him that this was a signal the bow of 
the canoe stood straight up in the air and 
he was flung backwards into the water. He 
came up, spluttering, and grasped his canoe, 
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to find it lying, broken-ba 
sunken rock, like a saddle ona 
by the caressing warmth of 
water and underestimating 
the rose-colored light, he st 
fidently; before he had cover 
of his course he realized how 
out of condition. He turned 
luxuriously, then quietly went 
his strength and economizing hi; 
The third time that he floated el 
thing brush by his side, toue 
length in a sinister silent re 
he had heard of this habit of ¢ 
He skinned his knuckles by an j 
puny blow which struck as on ¢ 
grater; he saw an ominous fir 
from his sight as he noisily 
back, beating with his hands ; 
his head high; a dark shadow o 
floor of the bay seemed to 

hi 


im. 
““Halloo, halloo!” 

At this near-by hail in a 
struck out fiercely for the su 
but there was no boat. The 
bobbed close by. 

“Shark!” he gasped. Ee | 

‘Float,’ she commanded. _ 
She swam seaward of him, shiek 
Her voice was not raised, but cat 
an extraordinary intensity over 
water. a. 

“Get back!” jhe panted. “I— 

“Don’t talk,” she ordered. “T 
attack anyone alive.’”’ She cami 
his side. ‘“‘A boat is comin N 
breath. Five minutes.” 

He lay rigid on the water, Y 
but she made all the noise she ¢ 
head was turned towards him 
watched him closely, prepared 
him if necessary. His breath} 
strangled sobs and he was eviden 
edge of exhaustion. Her shoulde 
his hand, stretched out on the wat, 
made no move to grasp her. 7 | 

“You're all right,”’ she encoure} 

“Harvey!” she called in a rinjy 
that came back in a soft echo, 
ently in a loud hail. 

“Relax your muscles,”’ she sai 
You’ll want breath to get into thi 

After that he lay like a child | 
and twice she put her hand undei 
and supported him for an inst! 
then the boat came alongside. 

“Over, Eleazer,’’ she said, and. 
boy popped into the water and ee 
a supporting shoulder. “Shi 
Harvey, and take him over he 

But Bonsal pulled himself t 
himself on his arms, and t fel 
arms of a giant negro. 

“Land him,’ came from 1 
anes fetch what you can find’ 

«Vass, Miss Jeanne.” ., 

Bonsal tried to speak, but h 
still jumping and his lungs pro’ 
the girl swam away he saw that: 
evening dress of blue shimme} 
which he thought was satin. ‘Shs i: 
the narrow channel of golden li! 
came straight from the moon toi I 
her white arm gleamed in the airii 
precise, powerful stroke. Her ji 
loose and floated about her and til 
her shoulder. The eager watcher 't 
made no sentimental comparii! 
mermaids, nor had he conscious |? 
her unique moonlit charm; _ hi 
knowledge was that she had ph 
dressed, to a quarter-mile swin 
herself between him and a shark. hi 
the habits of the shark and hada 
there was no danger—but she hack 
When her hair was no more thi 
clasp in a belt of silver he turn 
question to the tall boatman 
stern, swaying and sculling ¥ 


but with an enormous was 
motion. 


“Dat’s good, sah; feelin’ } 
Dat’s so bout Bahama shar 
might be de ’ception dat mak 
Dere’s a sayin’ ’bout empty 
no law. An’ who’s to know if 
berry hungry? What you t 


“Two suitcases, Harvey. | 4 
the shark.”’ > | 
“T bring him, too, if he a 
He was landed on a solid lit 
pier to the north of the house a 
along to the beach and towal 
He saw the girl, waist deep i 
and the judge’s words— 
(Continued on Page * 
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—came to him with a flash of 
yus repudiation. She looked 
lovely with the sheen of the 
er chiseled pallid face, on her 
‘ders and’on her bare arms, and 
sling hair which hung over her 
+ and she was surrounded 
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Is by a scene of such ineffable 
17 that Bonsal stood, holding his 
a) hough movement were a dese- 
would shatter an illusion of the 
at?” The two words pealed 
heater like the notes of asilver bell. 
he answered. His voice was 
1 it seemed to him that he wan- 
sited in a silent temple and that 
dllable was crude. 
t illed? 4 
st 
1 t at the foot of the steps leading 
yanda, where the radiance from 
paded lights mingled with the 
23. A colored maid descended 
véped the girl in a bathrobe. The 
+ two met in a swift frank scru- 
ievas vainly, hopelessly searching 
d which could say his thought; 
| raising him. The appraisal 
5 e, for she clapped her hands 
ad a white-haired colored man 
» e yeranda. ‘‘ MacGregor,’ she 
H gentleman will dine with us in 


-|—” Bonsal began. 

ne an hour,” she interrupted from 
212 with a smile, and she had van- 
af'e he could speak again. 

vy, sah, please.” ‘ 
io'wed meekly, ashamed that he 
ked if she was all right, that he 
se/ tongue-tied, that he had not 
game—the name which would ex- 
siesence there; and he was miser- 
0 the inglorious way in which he 
m to his island. He had allowed 
t¢zet between him and a shark. 
h(ght hurt. 
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RE BONSAL, leaving a trail at 
t wet footprints, was conducted 
dj ning octagon building, connected 
r with the main house. A latticed 
pé2d directly to a bedroom whose 
- ahogany walls were unrelieved 
» or ornament; but easels here 
| held water colors of brilliant- 
sis. A few books lay on a table, 
ajzines, all English, two months 
t. on a shelf by the head of the 
(he mahogany bureau under the 
|ht, hairbrushes, a comb and. a 
q\ a the mottled beauty of 
> | ell. 
(ft ready, sah,” said the old negro 
dd Scotch name. 
aed a door and Bonsal found a 
¢, with an enameled bath steam- 
Its hot contents. We lay at full 
oft warm rain water and luxuri- 
id his eyes, thinking hazily of the 
nfights, wondering about Jeanne, 


hl mew that he was owner of Para- 
al. If they extended this fragrant 
{7 to an unknown waif of the seas, 
(2 could they give to the proprie- 
‘was now managing this wonder- 
(ty, which must be an amazing 
}| support a luxury and permit a 
(7 which reminded him of what he 
if the old-time open houses of the 
I olanters? What was that old man 
Hae next room—finding clothes for 
Terything seemed ready for any- 
€; and this dinner invitation given 
‘ cong a dripping bathing suit had 
L noidleform. This girl, who 
1 ully dressed, from the drawing- 
the sea, swam three hundred 
él calmly braved a shark, was not 
«him to dinner knowing that he 
1 accept. 
Y not surprised when he went into 
om to find a complete outfit of 
)n lying on the bed, and he saw 
i of white duck shoes on the floor. 
$ Jacket was not exactly molded 
/M he was not ridiculous, and the 
) he shining-fronted shirt did not 
teck. When he was fastening his 
ed into the mirror, for he saw 
unfamiliar figure in a kind of 
ig dress. As he stepped to the 
caught an overpowering scent 
d he saw that the climbing 
Kly studded with the white 


a <cind of welcome he would receive ° 
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As he glided along with an effect of fur- 
tiveness due to rubber heels he saw the girl 
standing where he had first seen her from 
the distant waters. He had the momentary 
surprised impression that she had just 
stepped across from Paris, and he felt a 
vague sense of incongruity and disappoint- 
ment at this hint of fashionable modernity 
amid these scenes of tropical romance. She 
turned and gave him another surprise, for 
she dropped a curtsy, neither low nor 
sweeping but unmistakably a slight flexing 
of the knee in a long-bygone fashion, and in 
odd effective contrast to her dress. She 
scanned his face with a frankness that em- 
barrassed him. He believed that if she did 
not approve of him dry and dressed, she 
would retract the dinner invitation given 
to him dripping, in a bathing suit. He 
withheld his name, which hung on the tip 
of his tongue, and smiled instead at the 
ridiculous idea of passing the examination 
and winning the dinner on merit. 

“Are you tired?” she asked. ‘‘ Would 
you rather have had something in your 
room?” 

“‘T never felt so well,’ he answered vig- 
orously. 

She clapped her hands together; the 
black patriarch appeared. ‘“‘We will dine 
out here, MacGregor,”’ she said. 

Two servants in white promptly ap- 
peared carrying a table set for two people. 
Bonsal thought of the slaves of the ring as 
he looked at the gleaming glassware and 
the silver centerpiece, holding oranges and 
purple clusters of grapes. Ten silver notes 
from a clock within sounded as they sat 
down to turtle soup. It seemed to him that 
he had never tasted anything so good, and 
it pleased him to see that this unusual girl 
was as frankly hungry as he was; the aloof- 
ness of her fine courtesy was less felt in 
contemplation of her good appetite. He 
glanced across the small table as often as he 
might, and he saw in her face contradiction, 
which he could not define. Her upper lids 
were slightly oblique, and this touched with 
roguishness the clear gray blue eyes; but 
the eyes were serious and wistfully prone to 
gaze at distances, forgetful of what was 
near by. Her upper lip, bending up at the 
ends of the bow, was a continuous tempta- 
tion to excite a smile, but the invitation to 
joyousness was checked by the firmness ‘of 
the sweeping, slightly pointed chin, the 
stately carriage of her head, and the serene 
restraint of her manner. He felt constraint 
in the absence of a personal note; she obvi- 
ously had no curiosity about him. She 
seemed like a splendid princess, courtly to 
all, and without condescension, but indif- 
ferent at heart to individuals. She had 
done him a wonderful service, and he was 
aflame with gratitude, admiration and curi- 
osity, but she with impalpable reticence 
conveyed the impression that all this was 
a matter of course, that this rescued mar- 
iner was only one more of a number, that 
he might, when he chose, go on his way 
wherever it might lead, unrecorded, un- 
questioned and forgotten. It was as though 
he had been saved by a coast-guard crew, 
with whom it was all in the day’s work, and 
who might report him as Case No. 141. 

She talked pleasantly, lightly about sur- 
rounding things—the view, the moon, the 
hawksbill turtle and the electric plant, as 
the lights dimmed for an instant—but she 
offered no chance for him to announce him- 
self, nor did she give explanations. If there 
was another white woman on the island 
she did not say so, nor did she speak of 
chaperons. This girl of twenty-one—he 
thought that was her age—in her modern 
Paris dress playing hostess with the aplomb 
of a matron, evidently gave no thought to 
her unusual position, nor cared what he 
might be thinking. 

He followed her lead and talked as though 
he were a guest at a metropolitan dinner 
from which all serious and personal sub- 
jects were banished. He was oppressed and 
embarrassed by the unreality of his posi- 
tion, and it seemed to him that if he forced 
any rude fact, such as his name, for in- 
stance, on this scene of fairyland, table and 
girl and house and all would fade into the 
realm of fantasy, and he would awake on 
the schooner’s deck or in the canoe rubbing 
his eyes, peering about and murmuring 
“Jeanne!” But the baked land crabs 
which followed the soup were real and deli- 
cious. 

“They are done too much,” the girl 
apologized. 

When he pounced on this chance to be 
personal, and said how sorry he was that he 
had delayed her dinner, and how grateful 
he felt for her prompt efficient help, she 
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Men’s 


Should also glisten. 


Teeth 


Shall women take all the care? 


A large percentage of the women you 
meet have white teeth nowadays. Men 
like the charm. They like the smiles that 
pretty teeth engender. 

But don’t you know that women also 
like such evidence of care? 


Careful people the world over use a 
new teeth-cleaning method. It means 
whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. You owe 
yourself a test. 


Film is the cause 


The cause of dingy teeth is film—that 
viscous film you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices, and stays. 


Food, tobacco, etc., discolor film. Then 
it forms cloudy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. Teeth which people don’t like to 
show are made unsightly by that film. 


Troubles follow 


Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. And 
they cause many serious troubles, local 
and internal. 


Now we combat it 


Now people who are well-advised con- 
stantly combat that film. Dental science 
has found two ways: One acts to curdle 
film, one to remove it. 

Able authorities proved those methods 
effective. Then dentists everywhere be- 
gan to urge their use. 


REG.U.S, Cememeeeeee _ 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised by dentists the world 


over. Careful people of some 50 
nations now employ it. 


A new-type tooth paste was created, 
based on modern research. The name is 
Pepsodent. Those two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it. Now it 
has come into world-wide use, largely by 
dental advice. 


Fights acid, too 


Dental research found two other things 
essential. And they were both embodied 
in this new-day dentifrice. 


Pepsodent multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


Thus Pepsodent, with every use, gives 
to Nature’stooth-protecting agents mani- 
fold effect. And these results are bring- 
ing to millions a new dental era. 


It’s easy to know 


You can easily prove that these effects 
do come, and know what they mean to 
you. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 


What you see and feel will very soon 
convince you. Make this test in justice 
to yourself. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free “” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 533, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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“This Hand-tied Four-in-Hand is a Real Christmas Gift” 


FOUR-IN-H, 


PATENT, HAPPEIED iF.Q 


OU’LL be a lucky chap if Christmas brings 

you the Spur Tie Four-in-Hand. It comes all 
tied up for you—by hand. You never saw such 
a combination of dashing style with time-saving 
utility. It’s the newest necktie, and extremely 
different from the rest. 


10 Good Reasons Why You Should Wear It! 


. It comes hand-tied—better than you’d tie yourself. 

- Positivelycannotwrinkle—keeps its good appearance always. 
- Slips easily in collar—no binding, no yanking. 

. Economical—outwears three ordinary ties. 

- On in a jiffy—whether stiff or soft collar. 

- Adjusts like any four-in-hand—you fix the knot as you like it. 
- Stays put! No adjusting during the day. 

. Never needs pressing. 

- Stylish! You never saw a neater looking four-in-hand. 

10. Made inanassortment of beautiful silks—justthe kindyoulike. 


WOMNAMARWNe 


For Christmas the Spur Tie Four-in-Hand is being 
sold in attractive gift boxes. Itis a gift that every 
man will pronounce worth while. 


If your dealer won’t supply you, send $1.00 for a Spur Tie 
Four-in-Hand, specifying color preference—send for a Bull 
Dog style book anyway, 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY, Inc., 120 Battery Street 
San Francisco 


Noes je Bow 50° 


with patented feature Stylish Convenient 


Ask your Dealer for | 


7¢ BULL-DOG i 


AND We E SIUT ShEIE NED EAS Syae aa 


MORE AND BETTER BULLDOG GARTERS 
RUBBER § Wide and narrow web 50° 
LONGER WEAR Guaranteed to wear 365 days 
GREATER COMFORT BULL DOG BELTS, 
GUARANTEED VESTOFF SUSPENDERS 
TO WEAR Worn out of sight under 
3G5 DAYS the shirt 75° 
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made light of it all, and told him that she 
was amphibious; she had swum before she 
could walk, and dived before she could 
talk; so her father had always declared. 
They had buoyed the reef several times, 
she said, but passing fishermen were so 
poor that they stole the anchor chains. 
Had he seen her waving him back, or heard 
her warning hail? And how had he missed 
the signal? She seemed surprised when 
he confessed that the large tray and the 
signpost arm meant nothing to him. ‘‘The 
ball and pennant,” she explained—‘‘the 
international signal ‘You are running into 
danger.’ You snatch up any round thing 
and a piece of board, and most yachtsmen 
understand.” 

“‘T’m a landlubber,’’ Bonsal confessed. 
“My yacht was a schooner going to An- 
dros Island, and the captain dropped me 
as he passed.” 

She had a pretty trick which Charlie had 
already noted, of turning her head a little 
to one side while she considered. She 
made this quick movement at his response, 
and then looked a question which she did 
not put into words. But if she was mo- 
mentarily interested in his reason for com- 
ing to the island, the interest was forgotten 
in the approach of the boat. 

The boatman, carrying two dripping 
suitcases, waded ashore. His height was 
magnified by the light, and he looked an 
eerie monster emerging from the waters. 

“Oh, you had your whole kit with you,” 
she said. “I’m afraid everything is wet 
through.” A kindly sympathy burst the 
bonds of her reserved manner, but restraint 
was quickly clamped on again. ‘‘Would 
you rather unpack them yourself?’’ she 
asked. 

“Perhaps I had better,’’ he answered, 
thinking of his precious documents, now 
probably a sodden mass. 

Did they use good ink in Peru, or would 
it wash out in such a bath as this? 

“Harvey,” the girl ordered, “‘leave them 
on the porch in front of Pistol.’ 

“Yaas, Miss Jeanne.”’ The giant negro 
disappeared like a ghost into the shadows. 

““A fancy of my father’s,” Miss Jeanne 
explained with a smile as she resumed her 
eating. ‘‘Every room is named for a Shak- 
spere character, and all the rooms in the 
Bachelor Octagon are called after people 
in Henry V.” 

“Why am | in Pistol?” he asked, laugh- 


ng. 

They had a little fun with obvious puns, 
and she showed intimate knowledge of the 
play, quoting in the end with ardent em- 
phasis some glowing words from the speech 
of gallant King Harry. He could not re- 
member a time when those words had not 
been hackneyed to him, but now infused 
with enthusiasm they came to him as a 
new utterance. 

“You are English,’ he burst out, “‘and 
how proud you are of it.” 

““Yes, I am proud of it.’ 

She was, too—her glance told him that— 
but the ring had gone from her voice, andshe 
looked out over the waters in wistful abstrac- 
tion; he knew that he was far in the back- 
ground of her thought. 
violently gripped by circumstances, shaken 
from lethargy and lifted from ruts, was no 
longer the stolid matter-of-fact person who 
had looked with keen appraising eyes on 
Paris, stayed cold to its allurements, and 
remained blind to the charm of its women; 
nor was he the frozen, sullen youth of his 
home town. That sorry time in Europe was 
forgotten, as was the dreary subsequent 
life at home. All the reawakened youth in 
him leaped exultantly to delight in this 
strange girl, so exotically environed; as he 
watched her he found himself sympathetic 
with her mood, as he had been with that of 
no woman in his life. He saw her now as no 
romantic, wonderful princess, but as a girl 
whose longing gaze out into the night con- 
fessed what everything about her denied: 
she was unhappy; she was lonely; she was 
homesick. 

His eyes intently fixed on her side face 
divined her melancholy reverie, and said far 
too much for one who has had but an hour 
of strange acquaintance. 

Suddenly conscious of his intent regard, 
she turned her head so swiftly that unwav- 
ering eyes met for unmeasured seconds, 
and in the utter stillness he could feel the 
slight jar of her imperceptible start. She 
drooped her lids, and he felt that he had 
rudely stared her down. The faint impres- 
sion that for a surprised second she had 
welcomed sympathy faded away. She 
clapped her hands; her noiseless maid 
came with a filmy, many-hued scarf and 


This young man, ° 
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changed one round her neck { 
guessed that that was becau: 
damp, but he sat dumb, vain 
ordinary after that to him 
instant. 
As the old darky changed 4 
strident crows of roosters shat 
peace of the night with ludiero 
The girl broke into laughter which 
natural, and the tense moment 
““My roosters have thei 
table,” she said with a new note ¢ 
in her voice. ‘‘They crow, tree 
and there is always the plash 
She ran on lightly, speaking 
and he saw that she was 
He did not know that thus she rode 
the high horse of nonsense from a. 
penetrating, so full of meaning th 
turbed her, caring nothing exe 
words came, intensely annoyed ° 
presuming stranger whose expres 
had seen and said too much, 
“Would you believe it,” she re 
‘visitors from quiet New York s 
say they can’t sleep for the noise? | 
an organ-grinder’s baby can’t sh 
the organ’s not going. They ca 
about in England, you know, ir 
cradle across the handles. [ 
in London slums dance to the m 
then peep at the baby, and every 
gether makes the hum of a great 
way off you hear it like bees m 
I suppose every city has its own 
wonder if a flyingman lost his w: 
dark, could he tell if he had a 
whether he was over London or\ 
hampton or Birmingham. The 5 
haws are out on the hawthom 
English hedges now, and the re 
thrushes will be feeding on the re} 
Do you know England well?” 
She paused, breathless. 
. Only slightly; but how well i 
Gy 


“‘T have seen it only through th 
others,” she said. ‘I was bork 
island. I have never been off it.’) 

“‘Never off it?’’ he echoed inerej 

She shrugged indifferently. 
water, five miles each way,” shewi 
ually, ‘‘and up there.” She lifted 


see.”’? She laughed, but it seemed | 
that her merriment was forced. | 

‘And you didn’t land?” he asl 

“Why should I?” Her glancew): 
hostile. ‘‘I saw colors, wonders 
and blue, in the waters, on the la 
is the glory of flying; picturesi 
foregrounds. The world below wa? 
ing framed in horizons. I was 0 
tached. Oh—splendid!”’ .: 

“But the people, the houses? 
never seen a town before?” 

““A blot on loveliness,’ was 
temptuous answer. ‘‘Huddled 
Hencoops.” 

“Homes,” the startled Bonsal 
““Weren’t you curious about 
the people in them?” 

She looked defiantly at him 
swered with a cool cynicism: 

“Curious? Why should I be 
white threads crisscrossed betwe 
boxes. Houses. Ants crawled : 
threads, and these were peop t 
streets. Sometimes big beetles 
along, and these were automobile’ 

“‘Didn’t you care at all?” Bor 
out in such surprise that it am 
censure. ‘‘Didn’t you want to 7 
among them and see them closé)} 
how they lived, and what they 
how they worked and played in thw 

Her eyes narrowed a little at 
examination. ei 

‘“‘Do they make each other hary 
asked coolly. ‘‘ Do they help one a 
they can? What have they beer 
Europe for years? Killing one} 
What now? All quarreling and 18 
nobody certain of tomorrow, 5 
going to happen. I read of race 
class fights and religious wars anQ 
struggles for power. I read of fany 
rels, brother against broth 
against father. I F 

“Hold on!’ Bonsal broke in,P 
at this calm and sweeping inf! 
“You get your ideas from nev 
Happiness is at home, not 
There is no newspaper sto 
good lives. It’s awful to hear y! 
that. It hurts.” me. | 

“‘My father knew the world.” | 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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ed it for her, Bonsal saw, and 


1 ght he understood the kind of 
on the sponger in Jacksonville 
» the spell that held her to the 
A ther, obviously adored by his 

abittered, cynical, had imbued 
h misanthropy. There was some- 
gr, almost malevolent, in this 
| a daughter’s mind. What kind 
achis been, and what had brought 
mttered isolation to this island? 
dt the young red lips made for 
»/ ow dragged downward; at the 
n¢ in lids curved for laughter, but 
b and defiant; at the haughty 
x essed by this face modeled for 
ypiness; and the girl repelled 
ng regard by a swift turn to flip- 


ve stores of a kind in Nassau,”’ 
ighing. ‘‘But I didn’t care to 
yat’s funny for a girl, isn’t it? 
they fight there too. I’ve read 
males, and—what is it? ‘Marked 
tl sit! A pitched battle between 
fo ‘marked-down Paris model.’ 
x7 I want to see a store?” 

wr ged fastidious shoulders. 

] ced a laugh at this quaint idea 
ecimerce, but he watched the girl 
y)ssionate, searching eyes. Again 
avy on nonsense. 

e'as an Austrian princess once,” 
, md she threw over everything 
‘he married a soldier. He was 
* old family, but not royal. She 
for two hours, but then they 
heir honeymoon. They got off 
a) She looked about astonished. 
i¢ had not been roped off. There 
ts. The stationmaster was not 
e| He bowed, not too humbly. 
's were that Madame la Com- 
s|) longer to receive royal honors. 
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“You are right,’ she said in a low voice. 
“T talked nonsense.” 

Her “eyes said far more than her words, 
but she would not give him the chance to 
be serious in response. She ran off again 
with apparent lightness; but the moonlight 
shone for him, and he knew that his de- 
lighted palate was sending messes of pleas- 
ure to his brain. 

He accepted a second helping of duck 
and ate with gusto. 

They had nearly finished the meal when 
he said abruptly, ‘‘My name is Bonsal. 
I am Charles Bonsal.” 

He was astonished when he saw that the 
name meant nothing to her, and the girl 
saw that he was. 

“Ought I to know it?” she asked, cour- 
teously reflecting, her head poised a trifle 
to the side. 

“‘T—JI—thought you would.”’ 

“‘T am sorry to have forgotten. We can’t 
have met. I recall faces and names nearly 
always.” 

“T am Marcus Bonsal’s nephew,’ he 
stammered in consternation. 

She shook a slow negative, thinking all 
the while, impressed by his bewilderment. 

“Tf Mr. Transom were alive he ‘would 
know.” 

“Transom?” Vainly she searched mem- 
ory. “I thought I knew all my father’s 
friends. And his business associates too. 
Was it business?”’ 

“Of a kind, yes.” 

“Coffee, MacGregor, please, and cigars. 
Pardon, there’s the telephone.’”” She went 
away as though such a summons at such an 
hour was a matter of course. 

MacGregor brought a small flat tin and 
a can opener, and extracted five large 
cigars. 

“You is to hab the lot, sah,’ he said. 
“‘Dat’s the chief’s rule. Emetically sealed, 
sah, ’gainst the wedder, and canned down 
dere in Cuba speshul for him. He’s been 
dead near two years now, but dey is some 
left befo’ he deceased.” 

Bonsal puffed at the finest cigar of his 
experience, but he was little in the mood 
for enjoying an aroma so exquisite. He 
walked up and down the veranda while 
servants cleared, pausing always before the 
wide-arched entrance and peering into the 
rose-colored room. He saw no details; he 
gathered only a general impression of cul- 
tured luxury. Twice he lingered near the 
white-headed darky, and questions tumbled 
to his lips, but he did not utter them. 
Jeanne came, humming Tiverton Fair, and 
that ringing Devonshire ditty proved how 
far her thoughts had fled from the young 
man on the veranda. She checked at sight 
of him, as though she had forgotten his 
presence, and then she broke into a cheery 
laugh. . 

“We are not usually owls, Mr. Bonsal.” 

“But if shipwrecked seamen,” he inter- 
rupted, “‘will not arrive by schedule 2 

“Then’’—she waved him to a chair— 
‘‘we must drink black coffee at midnight.”’ 
She poured for him and seated herself. 
“Don’t be afraid of it. Nothing can keep 
you awake here. That cigar smells good. 
My father knew.”’ She smiled, but her face 
grew somber as she glanced towards a hos- 
pitable stately chair within. She snapped 
her fingers, calling out “Tooth Nail.’”” Two 
Airedale terriers came, quiet, expectant. 
She pointed towards the north. ‘‘Boot- 
leggers!’’ she uttered sharply. The dogs 
bounded off. A fox terrier, getting wind 
somehow of this expedition, scurried across 
the room after them. ‘‘My patrol at Pi- 
rate’s Causeway,” she explained, ‘‘reports 
a man landed from a boat. Of course he 
missed the trespasser. My watchmen run 
to the telephone when there’s a risk of a 
fight.” 

“Pirate’s Causeway!’’ Bonsal echoed 
with so keen an inflection that the girl 
looked up. He was thinking that his uncle 
had asked that a monument be erected 
there. The inscription to be placed on it 
held now an added irony. 

“You haven’t remembered Mr. Tran- 
som?” he asked. 

“T am dull perhaps,’ she answered. 
“You seem so sure I ought to know him. 
Are you certain you’re on the right island? 
Lucky Cay—Paradise Island?” 

He nodded. ‘‘Is it yours?” he asked. 

She looked up, puzzled. “Is what mine?” 

“‘Paradise Island.” 

She drew herself up, rebuking imperti- 
nence. 

“Tt is mine,’ she answered frigidly. 
“My father left everything to me.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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5 HANES 
features 
re ae 
a 
‘Winter 
Comfort 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


1—Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are made with service- 
doubling lap seam. They fit right, with plenty of “give” for 


every motion. 


2—Hanes Tailored Collarette won’t gap or roll. Fits snugly 
around your neck always, and keeps the wind out. 

3—Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far stronger and better than 
the usual cuff. They fit the wrist firmly and won’t flare or rip 


from the sleeve. 


4—Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched in a special way 


that really keeps it closed. 


5— Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape through repeated 
washing. They never bunch over your shoes, but always fit. 


ES, sir! These are mighty big advantages. You find them combined 
EZ in no other popular-priced underwear. But they’re not the only 
Hanes points of superiority. Here are some others. 

Hanes is made to fit—does it, too, without binding or pulling. None 
of that bagging, sagging discomfort that all men dread. Every strain 
point is strongly reinforced. Seams are flat and can’t irritate you. And 
they hold through thick and thin. Buttons are on to stay. Button- 


holes keep their shape. 


And last but not least—each Hanes garment is backed by the Hanes 


money-back guarantee. 
&§ 


Stop in at your dealer’s to-day and choose from the Hanes line. It in- 
cludes heavy shirts and drawers and heavy union suits in two weights. 
If your dealer can’t supply you write direct to us and we'll see that 


youre supplied. 


Youngsters Will Like Hanes—/Varm, comfortable, long- 


wearing union suits for boys. 


Two weights—heavy and extra 


heavy; sizes2tol6. Sizes 2to £have drop seat. Also knee length 


and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Remember—Hanes Underwear sells 
at popular prices 


Neb Ammen 
Mean Somes full cut athbetic Umuw Suity! 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee 


Hanes Underwear absolutely—every thread, 


stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if 
any seam breaks. 


For Emergencies 


Little skin injuries happen to 
With New-Skin you 


can attend to them at once, 


everyone, 


wherever you may be. 


‘took up the study of 


THE 


necessary expenses as a total loss. There’s 
the count. No other bank in the state is run 
by a count’s father-in-law. 

Luetta was born for some such fate. She 
never quite fitted in on the reservation 
here. She was one of them that will wild up 
on the least provocation; one of the kind 
that always has a temperature about some- 
thing. And about ten years ago she got to 
reading magazines and woke up to the 
squalid American ugliness of her surround- 
ings in the palatial Leach home on North 
Kulanche Street. She got to suspecting 
that not only Red Gap but the whole 
darned country was hideous and corrupt- 
ing to the finer instincts. And she was sure 
of it after she went down to Boston. A 
friend of mine in Boston’s daughter visited 
me about that time and her and Luetta got 
thick and Luetta went back East to visit 
her, and that settled the fate of Western 
North America so far 
as Luetta had the say 
about it. 

And back there she 


art. She fell hard for 
art. She was an only 
child and the Leaches 
wanted her to have 
anything going, and she 
was twenty-eight, when 
a girl is either married 
or serious; so she 
started in to study. 
Andin a year orso she’s 
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do. And she got her chance. I ain’t sure 
but Ross figured it would hurt his business 
if the girl stayed home and kept up her 
chatter about the baneful ugliness of Red 
Gap. The chamber of commerce or the 
Rotary Club might take it up. Anyway, 
Luetta left us to our odious but profitable 
activities. Her mother made her promise 
two things: Not to speak to any strangers 
in Europe; and, no matter how many pic- 
tures she painted, never to sell any of ’em. 
Mrs. Leach was getting some refined her- 
self. She figured if 

Luetta sold her pic- 

tures like common 
artists it would look oo 


Decembe, 


Italy saying that it was even 
from Red Gap than Paris y 
land of her dreams, the land 
was back to the land with Lue 
abandoned the human fram 
painting hills and fruits and 
volcanoes and such that you e 
the walls of a Christian ho 
mother told me this, and g 
had sacredly kept her pro 
her paintings as if she was 
living. She thought it was 


Italian 
of Fren 


New-Skin forms a neat, flexible 
film that keeps germs out while 
the wound is healing, and pro- 


learned all about art 
that a body can learn 
merely in Boston and 


tects the new tissues. 


Carry the pocket size with you. 


15c. and 30c. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


It’s a good 
habit to have 
CosyToes 
handy to slip 
into in the 
morning 
—— while you’re 
fixing up for 
a strenuous 
business day. 
Appropriate styles 


psa for Men, Women 
Give him and Children 

CosyToes AtLeadingDealers’ 
for Xmas. Booklet on request 


STANDARD FELT COMPANY 
West Alhambra, California 


Cosyloes feltwear 
Califor tia’ Qualiteed Slippers 


FROM SUN-BLEACHED WOOL 


Come to Jacksonville, Florida 


for your winter holiday. No snow, 
no ice. Balmy air, glorious sunshine, 
mellow moonlight. 


Outdoor Sports All Winter Long 


Golf, tennis, motoring, hunt- 
ing, fishing, sailing—and the 


attractions of a cosmopolitan 

city. Write for booklet. 

City Advertising Department 
S15 Room 11-1, City Hall, Jacksonville, Fla. 


At all Druggists’ 
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must go abroad where 
a great deal more is 
known. Shecome back 
home and made a 
strong selling talk, 
bringing her sketches 
to show she needed to 
learn more. It seemed 
plausible when she 
showed ’em to me. She 
had practiced a lot on 
the bare human frame 
and some of her studies 
kind of startled Ross 
and her mother. Ross 
said it was just as well 
the police didn’t see 
‘em. Of course they 
wasn’t that bad. More 
to be pitied than cen- 
sored, I thought. And 
Mrs. Leach wanted to 
know if there wasn’t 
some good book telling 
what a young girl 
should know about art, 
but Luetta said art was 
without sex and a girl 
had to know everything 
about it, the same as a 
man. 

The Leaches finally 
gave in that Luetta 
could go abroad with 
this Boston girl and 
continue her studies. 
She buffaloed ’em into 
it really. By that time 
she was pretty domi- 
nating. She always did 
have more of Ross than her mother in her; a 
tall girl, thin but powerful, with sandy hair 
and greenish eyes that would get a threaten- 
ing light in’em if you crossed her, and know- 
ing what she wanted and saying it in firm 
tones. Also, the way she talked about our 
banner city of Red Gap, and the whole 
U. 8. A., for that matter, was ravaging. 
Everything ‘‘over here’’—she already 
talked as if she had been abroad ten years— 
was garish and sordid because everyone 
was engaged in mercenary pursuits and had 
no time for the higher things of life. We 
was a land of dollar hunters and what cared 
we if the finer things run for Sweeney? She 
was a weird talker, Luetta. She says to me 
one day, ‘‘Ah, shall we ever, ever learn 
that it is more lovely to be than to do? 
More lovely just to be!’”? That was one 
piece she spoke repeatedly. Another was, 
“Shall we ever, ever learn that our one 
serious task in life is to adorn and beautify 
our personalities?” 

Well, I hadn’t ever, ever learned these 
great lessons, and Ross Leach hadn’t. I 
says, if merely Boston has done that much 
for her, think what the whole of Europe will 
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as if she needed the money. Old Ross said 
he was no art expert, but he didn’t count 
on Luetta having a struggle to keep this 
promise. 

Pretty soon she was writing from Paris 
that no one had ever yet told how different 
it was from Red Gap. Ross said it must be 
a lot different; he said the vice conditions 
there must be frightful and he might run 
over sometime to investigate ’em and make 
sure the girl was safeguarded, but Mrs. 
Tracy Bangs was over on a tour and met 
Luetta and reported that the girl was safe 
as could be wished. She said Luetta had 
become awful foreign, even in one year, and 
could speak French to a cabman or waiter 
so he would get every word of it. She also 
said to me, but not to the parents, that 
Luetta was so foreign she was forgetting 
her English. When she’d tell anyone where 
she was born she’d say it was in Illin-wah. 

After a couple of years in Paris she wrote 
that she’d exhausted it like she had Boston 
and would go on to Italy, where she could 
take up landscape painting. It sounded 
like'there must be some law against this in 
Paris. So the letters begun to come from 
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on airs, because the countess, after all, 
was their own daughter and had got off 
the train many a time without any carpet. 

But Ross and his wife stepped high and 
wide them first days, though trying to 
look as if nothing tremendous was on— 
just their Luetta May home on a visit with 
her husband, who happened to be a genuine 
count! An afternoon reception was given 
with no loss of time and all Red Gap went 
that was let to. Me? Sure! I hadn’t 
ever seen a count either. And I nearly 
didn’t see this one—he was that shrink- 
ing—on account of staring rudely at Luetta 
May. She was the most foreign thing this 
side of Tibet or some place. All fussed up 
with wearing apparel, jewelry, hair, eye- 
brows, synthetic complexion, voice and 
talk. I don’t know just what she’d done 
to her good old Red Gap English, but stern 
measures had been took and no stranger 
would of dreamed she was home-born and 
had lived here until her home accent would 
seem to of jelled. And of course every so 
often she’d fancy herself back in dear 
Italy and gabble something in Italian. 
Then she’d stop and apologize very prettily 
to Lon Price or Metta Bigler or whoever, 
though hinting by her manner that it was 
a shame they hadn’t enjoyed more advan- 
tages. And her manner was even more 
powerful than her other ammunition; you’d 
think she was a fresh-landed foreigner if 
only she stood up or set down or refused 
another cup of tea with her eyebrows. 
No one could deny she was every inch a 
countess. She looked a lot more like one 
than her husband looked like a count. 

When I finally got Luetta out of my 
eyes long enough to look at him steady, he 
was a tall, torpid thing, bent shouldered 
and tired-looking, with thin hair, a reddish 
brown beard straggling to a point and 
these reddish-brown eyes that look like 
they’re burning. And dressed like anyone. 
Half the folks there had sort of looked for 
him to wear satin or velvet pants and most 
of ’em had counted on some kind of a badge 
that would show he was a count; and here 
he was, looking like an overworked book- 
keeper dressed up for Sunday. He seemed 
right depressed under the social attentions 
he got, like he’d rather of been back in 
sunny Italy, war or no war, but he took 
his punishment, mebbe through knowing 
that at least one of his wife’s eyes was al- 
ways on him. Catch her losing any of the 
sensation she was making with him! 

He talked very careful English. If the 
right word didn’t come he’d wait for it. 
He told me our country was larger than it 
looked on the map. Also he was still 
worn from his journey because for so 
many nights he had been buffeted in the 
wagon bed. He said a son from his uncle 
had once made the journey across our 
lovely land and had also found that the 
wagon beds gave him a buffeting because 
of the train turning quickly. He was soft- 
spoken and quite sad, even when pleased. 
He told me of having toasted clams in New 
York and how he liked our saleratus cakes 
and how he was amused by the urchins 
that sold papers in our avenues, but he 
didn’t look pleased or amused. These 
sorrowful hot eyes of his showed he was 
wishing it would soon be over, or mebbe 
he was thinking of the wagon beds going 
back. He drooped, that’s what he done, 
even his hands drooped—pale hands with 
long feeble fingers that could hardly hold 
up a cigarette holder a foot long. 

I was right taken with the poor thing, 
like you would be with a lost child you saw 
in the street, some game kid that thought 
it mustn’t let people know it was lost or 
they’d make trouble for it. I said I hoped 
we'd meet again. He took it with polite 
words all right, but looked like I’d told 
him his mother had just passed on. The 
countess shook her earrings at me when 
I left and said how good it had been to see 
the old familiar faces. She talked like an 
Italian countess that had learned to speak 
English in London. The count called her 
Madonna. 

Red Gap had its first good thrill. And 
after that potlatches was held at other 
refined homes for the noble couple. This 
social whirl was the count’s only hard 
work. For the tail end of mornings, after 
his chocolate and figs, he had a game he’d 
play by himself. He’d stick his high hat 
over in one corner of the sitting room, top- 
side on the floor, set himself in a chair 
about a dozen feet off with a deck of cards 
and try to flip the cards into the hat. 
I was let to watch this one morning when 
I happened to be there and he got a dozen 
cards into the hat and was pleased as 
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plated, ball-tip, loose- 
pin McKinney Butt. 
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life-centers of every door 


IPEENGES alone make door action possible. Every time 
you seek the reason for a sagging door, for an irritating, 
teasing door-squeak, for a door jammed tightly shut, look 
to the hinges on which it swings. 


It does: not pay to purchase hinges without considering 
the service they must perform. An ordinary inside door 
weighs about fifty pounds. Hinges must swing and carry that 
weight easily, firmly and silently, without rest, as long as 
the door lasts. And they must harmonize in finish with the 
doors which they carry. 


McKinney Hinges are just such hinges as any careful 
builder would specify. They are silent, durable and good 
looking. For nearly sixty years McKinney Hinges and Butts 
have equaled the most exacting requirements of architects, 
builders and home owners. 


Many valuable hints on the subject of doors and hardware 
selection will be found in an interesting little book, ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for the Home Builder,”’ which we will mail to you free 
on request. A companion booklet concerning the installation 
of garage doors will accompany it. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH 
Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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She will love a chest 
of fragrant cedar wood 


ER fondness for dainty clothing, her partiality 

to furs, her radiant dreams that find expres- 
sion in cherished articles of sentiment—all sug- 
gest this perfect safekeeper. She will love the 
decorative beauty and lasting usefulness of a 
Lane Red Cedar Chest. 


Lane Chests of genuine red cedar heartwood 
are built to last for generations. They are moth- 
proof, dust-proof, damp-proof. Each of the many 
different sizes and styles, in plain-or period de- 
sign, is as beautiful as care can make it; as in- 
timately decorative as one’s heart can desire. 
Cushioned, it will provide a charming window 
seat or convenient lounge at the foot of a bed. 
Its serviceable tray is as accessible as a dressing- 
table drawer. 


Lane processes retain the natural cedar color; 
accentuate the beautiful graining; keep the moth- 
killing and refreshing cedar aroma inside. Panels 
are inseparably dovetailed. Corner sections are 
interlocked: Legs are permanently attached. 
Dust-proof lids. Damp-proof bottoms. Double- 
plated hardware and Yale locks. The Lane Cedar 
Chest is as artistic as a jewel box; sturdier than 
a trunk. 


A Note for the 
Gift Seeker 


These beautiful chests may be purchased as low as from 
$12 to $15 upwards. The genuine Lane has name burned 
inside the lid. Be sure to look for it. If your furniture 
dealer or department store cannot supply you, write us 
for name of dealer who can. 


She will be proud 
of her Lane Cedar 
Chest; happy in its 
usefulness; joyous 
in your thoughtful- 
ness. Her children’s 
children will love the 
fragrant memories 
it brings in the dis- 
tant yeavs. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Va. 
Formerly The Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Inc. 


LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 
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Punch. It didn’t look like very rank dissi- 
pation. And afternoons Luetta would 
bring him his plush hat with a little curly 
feather in it and his yellow stick and gray 
gloves, and send him out for his walk. 
He’d take his hollow-chested form up and 
down our business streets watching the 
foreign scene with kind of a furtive inter- 
est, but still seeming stunned by our na- 
tive customs. If anyone took the least 
notice of him he’d pretend he wasn’t inter- 
ested and begin to look like a passenger 
that’s just stepped off No. 4 to walk up 
and down the platform while the train 


stops. 

But when folks he’d met spoke to him he 
made quite an affair of it. He bowed like 
doing a bending exercise and used about 
nine different motions in lifting his hat. 
That was a thing the men didn’t get at 
first. The count would lift his hat to a 
man the same as to a lady—made no 
difference to him. Lon Price told me about 
this. He said lifting your hat to a man 
looked sissified, but a few days later on 
Fourth Street I saw Lon pass the count and 
they both lifted their hats, Lon being just 
as Italian as anyone. 

He told me when I kidded him about 
being a sissy, too, that the count had 
hypnotized him into it. 

Another thing was hand-kissing. The 
count would kiss a lady’s hand with many 
flourishes, bending over it with much rey- 
erence like a slave or something. It made 
a sensation among the young matrons of 
the smart set. They was awkward at first. 
It took ’em some time before they could quit 
looking alarmed when the count grabbed. 
Beryl Mae Macomber, a wealthy young 
heiress aged seventeen, was the only one 
that give in gracefully from the start, but 
she’d learned it from taking a course in 
movie acting. 

Finally it was seen that the count meant 
well, even if he was a foreigner and hadn’t 
had Red Gap advantages, so people quit 
taking so much notice of him. The town is 
always willing to live and let live. But 
this didn’t seem to make the count any 
happier in his strange surroundings. He 
still looked hollow and listless and put on. 
The only sign of life I’d caught in him was 
at an afternoon lawn party at the Leach 
home to which kids was let come. He was 
still solemn and discouraged when it begun, 
but after refreshments had been served 
I missed him, and then around the side 
of the house I heard a lot of strange birds 
and then a lot of the kids being excited, 
and I go around and the count has a dozen 
children in the grape arbor and is giving 
imitations of birds and animals as good as 
what you ever heard in a show—birds of 
all kinds and chipmunks and cats, and so 
forth. He made you think the place was 
full of animal life. You couldn’t tell 
whether he squealed or whistled, but he 
was sure accomplished. And with these 
kids going crazy over the performance and 
yelling for more he was all lit up himself 
and having a better time than any of ’em. 
But it didn’t last a minute after Madonna 
hunted him out to come and kiss some 
ladies on the hand before they left. Hewas 
meek and anxious again when he per- 
formed these last sad rites. Still he had 
showed he had life in him. Anyone that 
can make you think a canary bird is right 
here in the room must have his engine 
turning over. 

It was about then that Pete Russo 
stepped into the game. Pete and his fam- 
ily was the only other Italians Red Gap 
had ever seen, but no attention had been 
paid them because Pete was a mere Dago 
that kept a fruit stand. He’s a short 
chunky old scoundrel with a gray beard 
and a brown face and gold hoops in his 
ears. He had his little place around on a 
side street, with a stalk of bananas hang- 
ing out front and some boxes of whatever 
fruit was in season and some vegetables 
that his wife and children would raise on 
their place down by the creek bend. And 
in the back of this place, which was dark 
as a bat’s cave, he had a few boxes of 
stuff, dried mushrooms and maybe a cheese 
or two and a couple of casseroles—stuff 
no one ever thought of buying. Pete 
didn’t care. If people had bought it he’d 
of quit keeping it, like the time he got in 
some Italian paste that was like macaroni 
but a different shape and someone found it 
and told others and it was all sold in a 
week. Pete wouldn’t get any more. He 
said people bothered him enough without 
that. He wanted to set out in front where 
the sun could hit him and he could doze 
and not have to move far when customers 


‘count bows and in one mi 


wanted a dozen bananas or 
grapes. or 

Well, one day the count turns 
street and sees Pete, and p, 
awake, sees the count, and th 


‘ote 


minute and Pete gets up and hoy 


hitting ninety with the muffle 
It was Old Home Week. fF 
count his chair that didn’t ] 
on it and brings out a lemon 
self and they pass a lovely a 
ing with all they got, includ 
It was a treat to stand ha 
where you couldn’t hear a 
watch the hands. J 

It seems that Pete had on 
the count’s father’s ranch 
trimming grapevines or bot 
something—though you car 
littleexcept when watched— 
to make ’em like long-lost 
count was back there next di 
he could leave Madonna, 
this social dreg that in his ¢ 
wouldn’t of looked twice at. 

Ain’t that natural? If yi 
off in China or Africa an 
natives and we found a whi 
the home town there, 
treat? It would to me. I’ 
even if he was a sheep man, 
to meafterwards, “It was so 
to talk to one without first ¢ 
ing how to say it right.” Th 
he also said he had been a 
but something tragie had he 
that. 2 

Meantime the poor thing 
this double life that he didn’t tel 
about. He’d show up at her afl 
parade regalia, but the minute }} 
he’d beat it for Pete’s place andi 
front of this side street, peeling) 
or something and talking with? 
citement. It must of been like 
the poor shut-in. He had sonth 
look forward to now, something 0 


the North Side Bridge Club. Ix 
apologized for her country whens t 
him to it, but now Pete was telig 
lot of good things about it. Petto 
right out it was a better cour 
Italy, where what the governmit 
take away from you in taxes it 0 
with lottery tickets. The county 
take notice. 

And Luetta was counting thd 
they could get back to civilizatil. 
made her hit in Red Gap and e 


ful League, such as that we wa 
crude and a mere lot of dollar hve 
no culture and no traditions anil 
apartment houses eight hundrec/e 
such as may be seen on every hid 
land of Dante. Red Gap didn: 
enamor her one bit. I don’t kno} 
she was right. But we’re here a’ 
make the best of ourselves. A’t 
We can’t all live in the land of Jn 
I s’pose once it didn’t have anya 
either. Give us time! i 
And while Luetta May was t's 
ing off the days of her exile the (! 
a bloomer. It was on some 
saint’s day which in Italy is 
holiday. I understand they ha’ 
one of these every week, when re 
knocks off work and shoots fia 
I didn’t learn the name of this 
anyway the count didn’t come 
his walk that day. The Leacli 
dinner till old Ross got hungry :4 
and still no count, and pretty sh 
got panic-struck. Angelo must)! 
dreadful fate. Probably a gang) 
handers had kidnaped him and wi 
him for ransom and the polic 
ealled out. _& 
Ross finally got her to think 
be as bad as this, so then s 
must of been strolling 
creek and fell in and the 


ing to give odds on. Still he’ 
dinner and didn’t mind a 
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All washing machines are good when they 
are new. But washing clothes is hard 
| work, whether it’s done by human hands 
or a mechanical washer: 
Choose your washing machine as you 
would a servant —by character references. 
You can afford a good washing machine 
—one with the “best of references.”’ There 
| are many makes, most of them good, each 
| with some individual merit or feature 
| which might appeal to you. 


There is, however, one method of 
| choosing that will absolutely guarantee 


Tar A DO .E MARK 
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Tuis blue and gold Armco 
label is stamped on wash- 
ing machines made from 
“Armco” Ingot Iron. It also 
appears on stoves, ranges, re- 
frigerators, enamel table tops 
and other household and 
commercial articles where 
“Armco” Ingot Iron is a fea- 
ture of the construction. Look 
for this label. It is an assur- 
ance of the quality and solid 
worth of the sheet-metal parts 
of articles that bear it. 


This Long-Lasting Iron MAKES 
~ WasHInNG MaAcHINES that ENDURE 


the character of a washing machine— 
choose one made from “Armco’’ [ngot 
Iron, bearing the blue and gold Armco 
trademark. 

This durable iron makes an excellent 
base for the galvanized coating. It takes 
it smoothly and holds it tenaciously. 
Galvanized “Armco” Ingot Iron also resists 
the action of soaps and washing powders to 
a very remarkable degree. 

No better reference can be given for any 
washing machine than that it appears in the 
list of those made from “Armco” Ingot Iron. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


Write us and we will tell you the names of washing machines and other household 
| articles that have sheet-metal parts of “Armco” Iron and bear the blue and gold 
Armco label, so you can identify them 
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For ; 
Christmas— 


350 Washington Ave., 


: | - STANDARI 
\\ 


red VE a pair of Murdock Head Phones 

to the relative or friend who has 
a radioreceivingset. Everyradio enthusiast wants 
extra pairs for his friends to use to ‘‘listen in.” 
And when you give a Murpock HeEapseET you 
are giving the best that money can buy — the 
headsets used by radio experts in their important 
experiments. 
The most reasonably priced high quality headset 
on the market. 

NO. §6 MURDOCK HEADSET 


Sin 15 
2000 OHMS 3000 OHMS 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Nore: If your dealer does not carry Murdock 
Headsets, send remittance direct. 


WM. J. MURDOCK Co. 


Sales Offices: 
1270 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
509 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


210familiarsongssuchas“ AnnieLaurie”, 
“America”, “Sailing”, “ Rock of Ages”’, 
“‘Last Rose of Summer”’, “Swanee 
River”, “In the Gloaming”, etc. 


150 children's songs and games such as 
“Jack and Jill", “London Bridge"’, 
“*Golden Rule’’, “Lovely May,”’ 
“ Daddy", “ Christmas Carol", etc. 


60 famous piano pieces such as “ Trau- 

me rei’, * ee Song", ‘“* Humoresque”’, 
“Melody in Sel “Flower Song”, “‘Largo”’, 
“Serenade”, et Ce 


50 pianoselections from “Aida”, “Faust”, 
“Carmen”, ‘‘Cavalleria’’, “‘ Martha", 
“Rigoletto”, ‘‘Trovatore”, Traviata”, 
etc. ———— 

45 solos with piano acc. such as *‘ Cava- 
tina’, ‘“‘Angel’s Serenade", ‘“ Humor- 
esque”, “Simple Aveu"’, “Spring Song”’, 
“ Melody in F", “‘ Pizzicati"’, etc. 


For sale at all music and book stores, 
or 55c¢ each postpaid. Dealers in- 
vited to write for our sales proposition. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. @) 
~ 207-217 W. 25th St. New York City WSS" 9 


ALTHOUSE 


STEAM—COKE—GAS—DOMESTIC—BUNKER 


A coal organization, if it is properly equipped, 
can serve customers as a doctor his 
patients. 

We want the pleasure of doing business with 
men who will buy their coal on that 
good coal—coal adapted 
needs— good service—REAL value. 


asis — 
to their particular 


A. K. Althouse & Co., 
Liberty Building, Phila., Pa. 


Coal Service 


Chelsea, Mass, 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

about in no time that the town’s only 
count is missing and some more searchers 
volunteer, scattering far and wide but with 
no success whatever. Finally about ten 
o’clock, when Luetta was sure the worst 
had happened and they was about to drag 
the creek holes, a new searcher remembered 
seeing the count about six o’clock going up 
the street with Pete Russo. Luetta did go 
up in the air at this. She achieved an alti- 
tude record. Her first suspicion had been 
right. Blackhanders. This Russo creature 
had prob’ly decoyed the count to some lair 
by telling*him his wife wanted him there— 
Luetta had seen a few sterling photo- 
plays—and he was now lying bound and 
gagged while a messenger was out for the 
ransom. Old Ross finally got her quiet 
by telling her the entire resources of the 
Merchants’ National would be turned over 
to the fiends if they demanded that much, 
but they might as well keep looking until 
the demand was made. 

So the vigilantes all troop across town 
and down along the creek to the Russo 
shack, about fifty brave souls by this time. 
The villa Russo is not only lighted but 
sounds of music pour from it, including 
loud human voices in song. The excited 
crowd stops outside while Luetta and her 
father go up and knock at the door. The 
music is so determined that no one hears 
the knock, so Ross opens the door while 
Luetta trembled and clung to him. 

A horrible sight met their eyes. A phono- 
graph is going hard and Angelo and Pete 
Russo are singing to it while they do some 
kind of a native dance. The dance is very 
abandoned, or rough, and the song is a 
quick and noisy song, something about a 
funicular railway that goes up the side of 
a hill. I s’pose an Italian will sing about 
anything that comes into his head. Angelo 
has his coat and vest off and is twined with 
a red sash, and Pete the same, and the 
mere two of ’em are causing more dis- 
turbance than any ten Americans could. 
And Pete’s wife is a help by clapping her 
hands to the music. Also there is messy 
signs that they have just finished eating a 
dishpan of spaghetti and drinking a demi- 
john of red wine which Pete makes with 
great skill. The oldest Russo girl is just 
dishing up another pan of spaghetti and 
another kid is prying the cork out of 
another demijohn of the red turbulence. 

And there you are—a regular Harvest 
Home Festival or low debauch. Luetta 
has gone out expecting to find Angelo a 
corpse or something, and here he is acting 
like a rowdy in Red Gap’s only slum. But 
her entrance froze the music. Pete slinks 
over back of the stove and his wife gives 
a scream of horror and stops the machine 
and the count stops singing, though with 
his mouth still open, and looks foolish. 
But this is only for a second. As soon as 
he catches Luetta’s expression, which regis- 
ters that she is regarding him as a naughty 
boy that’s been caught at it, he straightens 
out and becomes a real count in no time 
at all. He bows low with all his manner 
and makes a ceremony of presenting the 
Russo family one by one to his wife—there 
was four of the children—and Luetta has 
sense enough to see that he’s a real count 
again, so she pretends to be polite to this 
trash. 

Pete gets his nerve back and comes out 
from behind the stove to pour from the new 
demijohn and Luetta has to accept a drink, 
though seeing that Angelo has had his 
aplenty. Not that he’s in the least pickled. 
He’s just a bit high. So everybody drinks 
everybody’s health and the count explains 
that he has dined famously with these good 
friends and hopes that Madonna was not 
annoyed by his absence from the Leach 
villa. He is shocked when Luetta tells him 
she has had the town searching for his prob- 
able remains. He goes to the door, how- 
ever, and thanks the crowd for its friendly 
endeavors and says he will trouble it no 
further. Then he comes back and drinks 
some more wine to Mrs. Russo’s health and 
winds some of the hot spaghetti around a 
fork, and Luetta, being hungry, also takes 
a dish of it. And pretty soon the music is 
going again while the count and the oldest 
Russo girl, a flouncing jade of twelve, dance 
the tarantella. 

I got these loathsome details from Ross 
Leach. He said it was an eye opener for 
him. He’d come to think the land of Dante 
had sold him a package and here it looked 
like he’d got something for his money. He 


‘said he couldn’t yet tell what, but anyway 


something was zip. The party broke up 
after another round of wine. Angelo give 
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Pete back his sash, put on his coat and vest 
and kissed the hands of Pete’s wife and 
the four daughters down to Teresina, aged 
three. He said he was indebted to them all 
for his most wonderful occasion in the land 
of America. Then it come to bidding Pete 
farewell. Ross said that Angelo’s feelings 
got the best of him here, owing to his fer- 
vent Italian nature or to Pete’s fervent 
tipple. His eyes grew moist and he sort of 
broke down and pulled the hairy old pirate 
to his breast and kissed him on both cheeks. 
Wouldn’t I of liked to see that, and wouldn’t 
the whole of the thriving city of Red Gap! 
Then Mrs. Russo is so overcome by this dis- 
play of affection that she grabs the count’s 
hand and kisses it. And then Ross got his 
family out. He said when Italians got toa 
certain stage they always made him nery- 
ous. But he was still wondering how 
much more zip Angelo had behind his well- 
behaved face. Angelo walked home on 
clouds, he said, caroling snatches of glad 
songs and causing nightingales to warble at 
every street corner. He said Luetta was 
not singing. She seemed to be thinking. 

She told me afterwards she was thinking 
deeply. She’d seen that she must take this 
horrible outbreak of Angelo’s as a boyish 
prank and pretend she wasn’t worried when 
he was back at Pete’s fruit stand the next 
day and every day after that, having long, 
excited conversations with the lowdown. 
But she said from the first moment when 
she looked in on this highgo at Pete’s shack 
she had a dark foreboding of some foul 
blow, just as if invisible spirit voices was 
trying to slip her a warning. And she got it. 

In about one week Angelo calls in her and 
her parents one day and with much use of 
the hands and features says that he is 
about to cross the Rubicon the same as 
Cesar once did, or some other Italian. And 
while Luetta, with all her forebodings 
puffed out full, gets ready to faint he says 
that, in short, he is not going back to Italy, 
but will cast in his lot with these brave 
Americans who struggle in such calamitous 
surroundings, because their heroic exam- 
ples have put new life in him. 

Hearing this, Luetta merely thinks he is 
crazy and will have to be put away some 
place for a few weeks, but the worst ain’t 
out yet. It comes out two days later. Pete 
Russo has rented a storeroom in the new 
Leach Block on South Main, which is 
startling but not tragic. But then a lot of 
white enamel letters are smeared over the 
plate-glass window which astonish all be- 
holders because they read, Ferrantini & 
Russo, Choice Italian Groceries. Special 
Imports. 

Luetta’s nervous breakdown was com- 
plete. It lasted two months in a sanita- 
rium up at Spokane, and it was said that 
during most of this time she forgot her ac- 
cent. That may have been mere gossip, 
however. Anyway, when she come home 
the business was running full swing and she 
nearly had to go back. Angelo had gone up 
to see her every week and talked soothing 
and she’d got the idea that even if his name 
was on the horrible window with a com- 
mon Russo, still he’d keep out of the odious 
place, merely allowing the use of his name 
out of chivalry. But not so. Nothing like 
it. Angelo was being the life of the shop. 
Waiting on trade—and you can bet he got 
a lot of it—sorting out fruit so as to put the 
best apples on top, like he’d kept a fruit 
stand for years—unpacking cases from his 
native land and even out in front in his 
shirt sleeves with red arm garters, polishing 
the windows. He was acting like a common 
grocer. In fact he was doing more of the 
work than Pete, who’d sometimes look like 
he was sorry he’d ever been pushed into the 
big league. 

Angelo would be down every morning at 
eight—no more breakfast in bed—home for 
lunch, back to the store and working till six 
unless there’s an afternoon tea, when he’d 
take a count’s rightful place in society. He 
hates to leave the shop in the daytime, 
though, because left by himself Pete will 
likely bring a chair out in front of the fine 
new store and take a nap the same as when 
ne was in his old dump. Luetta got it all 
quick, even to knowing Angelo had took 
out his first papers and joined the Elks and 
the Rotary and was hooting to the world 
that he was an American. That’s why she 
nearly had to go back to the sanitarium. 
But she compromised on a month’s trip up 
here, the count coming up over Sundays. 
That was when he showed the Chink how 
to make spaghetti take a joke. And that 
was when I got the inside dope from him. 
Mind you, he was now a different-looking 
count from the one that landed. He was 


-which is about all you can get ova 


Decem 


still delicately carpentered but t 
more. He’d straightened up an 
and looked like ten years had es 
in the new store. 

““Always,”’ says he one 
I liked shops. When a little boy] 
play I was a shopman. And y rhe 
old I longed to be truly one, 
country and my own family I 
a do-nothing. I was a soul in 
Then the good saints bring me 
beautiful country where a n 
what a man wants to do gq 
thought a disgrace.” 

So there it was. He’d 
slant for trade and over 
gratify his lowest instincts. 
country,” he says, “but Ame} 
soul’s country.” q 

Of course Luetta didn’t hear 
she knew was that he had 
traditions of a family that 
of years hadn’t done a stroke 
had sanctified herself to art a 
living and here she was in 
ing clutch of Italian groce 
tragic to her, though she’s con 
She’s painting art things ag 
some of the scenery around 
contemptible for pictures if h 
And she fell off the front po 
and broke her accent. Yes, sir 
knee and a wrist and broke 
good Red Gap talk as Jeff T: 
to use when packing a mu I 
is around. And since then she fi 
into it at times when she haw nC 


And she’s beginning to take not 
the count is even more highly ; a 


ae, 


the public than when he was r 
count. That helps some. | 
And of course the count is bein| 
good an artist in his own way 
because I’ve read you can 
doing anything if you got iti iny 
told me himself the grocery busines 
artistic feeling the same as any} 
joyed himself up here. He said } 
my place where I lived like Ih 
Crusoe and he got me to teach hir} 
roll cigarettes. I don’t know whi h 
his ideas of Crusoe, and his ¢ 
when he left here still looked lke 1 
But he can’t stay away lone 
studio, ‘as you might call it o1 
he’s one busy cup of tea. If you 
pass along sometime when he weli 
place alone, squeaking and bubti 
twittering, you might think it wala 
and animal store. I bet he beaui 
personality here more than Luet: 
have done hers in Italy. He’s ina 
He delivered a basket of stuff toe 
self one day when I was having ae 
their truck had broke down. Con i 
back way with it and then went ari 
front way to come in and attend 1 
And ain’t he one like I sdid? : 
he was sewing himself up tigl 
tighter every day in the fam 
Then he comes here and busts o 
Of course he’s spinning another's 
have to—but he’s spinning this on 
an artist and getting fine fun o- 


Italy or Red Gap. 


Ma Pettengill broke off, 
foundly and without change 


sumed. She said there was abot 
a 


a 


sicti 


sets of mule harness on the pla’ 
oiled and she wished she had a fe 
here that loved their work like cott 
such. 

I said it was quite true that pé 
not have to £° to foreign parts to la 
of a sort; I had no doubt the 1 
small town gave inspiration to 
them. 

The lady flared up with a fina 
lance. She said she had just react 
saying that the small town—in 2 
American towns—was getting hell! 
lot of writers who thought like a 
about her country. But, g 
around the map quite some, nit | 
hunch that the United States had) 
it than these nagging writers give, a 
for when they set out to be sma 

She deliberated on this with 
into the fire, then: “Still, Ig 
writing business—a writer can’ 
more in any town than what 
himself, so mebbe the trouble 

Having impearled this thoug! 
didn’t it beat all how a wom 
up a misspent life by setting 
herself into clergyman’s sore. thr 
now she must get her rest because! 
she the only artist this side of 
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i¢@—“if you think you can get us 

sire, go to it. Here’s the map, the 
ay knife. Take the job and wel- 

Jor and all! I’m through!’’ He 

arms, leaned back against the 

ast. ‘‘If you want to throw me 

} go ahead. A man can’t die but 
A 


ing finally extracted the cork 
dvater bottle, now sat staring at 
his stubbly beard. 

'y we'll make land in a couple of 


"Grant gave a curious laugh. “TI 


dec at the ruffle of wind on the 
compass at his side. 
making too much northing right 


éaid. 
tag? What's that?” 
rant laughed, his manner singu- 


difference does it make?” he 
ai closed his eyes. When he 
2m again Red had placed the 
e beneath the mass of wet sea- 


“Tt’ll be overboard 
And I ain’t touched 


qr 


si"e presented a steaming wall of 
l¢stretching in dense green masses 
year’s edge. There was no beach 
barrier reef, only a brown and 
jah, laced with tangled mangrove 
water was still, pellucid, warm. 
rged his feet in it as he sat forc- 
t shoreward with feeble strokes 
He was very weak, but the fire 
was still undimmed. Red lay 
on the deck, staring at the 
ingle, 

‘ou hurry up?” he moaned. ‘“‘I 
:some water—I got to.” 


yiseuit, 
shey had crawled, inch by inch, 
ile, toward that vivid wall of 
itiad seemed at times as though 
never reach it. : 


hing the muddy barrier for some 
\pening, a channel, with promise 
di; on firm ground, of fresh water. 
d¢i rounding of a point covered 
weeds disclosed the mouth of a 
iim pouring its sluggish brown 
in) the lagoon. With half a dozen 
(int drove the raft against the 
tayered ashore. A few moments 
hetwo were forcing their way 
1 dangle of liana vines and bamboo 
pace on the bank of the stream 
2et above its mouth. Here they 
thiiselves down at the edge of a 
rank crazily, endlessly, of the 

water. 

‘ame Grant sat up, leaned against 

fof a tree with a sigh of relief. 
| under which he had labored for 
t je days suddenly broke, leaving 

yred and weak. He glanced at 
| with nervous fingers to extract 
ln better?”’ he asked. 


n his foot. 
The big man’s voice trembled 
faless. “I’d give a million dollars 
f hooch.” 
ew from his pocket a small 
“(2red flask and began to unscrew 
ed stared at it without interest. 
dwn of the flask on the raft— 
*n\ld that it was empty. His eyes 
vhi he saw Grant put it to his lips. 
y¢ been holdin’ out on me, have 
uttered angrily. 


Ididn’t mean that you should 
have pitched it overboard first. 
have set you crazy, with no 
Im all that heat. But it’s 
9 easy, though. We aren’t 
ds—yet.”’ 
the flask, smiling. Red 
cing fingers, tilted it against 
Was a slow gurgle. Grant, 
lon, sprang forward, but 
ff with one hand until he had 
ast drop. Then he tossed the 
Into the bushes. 
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“Ah!” he grunted, rising and shaking 
his shoulders. ‘‘That’s something like!” 

“You hog!’’ Grant’s eyes blazed. ‘I 
hope it kills you!’’ But Red only laughed 
at him, a foolish, careless laugh. 

“Don’t start anything with me,”’ he ex- 
claimed, making quick passes in the air 
with his fists. ‘I could lick a flock of wild- 
cats the way I feel now.’’ With bursts of 
crazy laughter he danced about, shadow 
boxing, felling imaginary adversaries with 
straight lefts, right hooks, uppercuts. ‘‘Oh, 
boy, watch me! AmI good?” The liquor, 
close to half a pint, on a stomach weakened 
by nine days of grueling starvation, went 
to his head with amazing rapidity. In less 
than five minutes he was uproariously 
drunk. 

Grant began to search for the flask in the 
underbrush. He realized their need of it for 
carrying water. 

I was a fool to trust you,” he said. “I 
might have known you’d turn yellow.” 

“Aw, forget it!’”’ Red’s good nature 
became vast, grandiose; he patted Grant 
heavily on the back. ‘‘You’re a good ol’ 
sport, if you are a capit’list. Good ol’ 
sport. What’s eatin’ you, anyway? We’re 
all O. K., ain’t we? Don’t get sore over 
a measly 1’!’ pint of hooch. I’ll buy youa 
barrel when we get to Manila. I’ll buy you 
two barrels!’”’ He grinned foolishly, his feet 
a trifle unsteady. 

“Manila? You idiot! 
think you are?” 

“‘Philippines, ain’t we?” 

“*T don’t know. Maybe we are—maybe 
not. In any case, there’s about three thou- 
sand islands in the group, more or less, and 
they stretch as far as from New York to 
Chicago. I wouldn’t waste any time figur- 
ing on Manila right now, if I were you. 
We ought to have kept that liquor in case 
one of us got sick.” 

Red’s good nature refused to be downed. 
He laughed until the silent jungle burst 
into a flame of gold and green, echoed with 
the screams of countless birds. 

“For God’s sake shut up, can’t you?” 
Grant exclaimed. ‘‘Do you want that 
ivory dome of yours made into a parlor 
ornament by some head-hunter?’’ 

“What d’you mean, head-hunter? This 
is the good old U. S. A., ain’t it?”’ 

“Yes, the good old U.S. A., land of 
bloodsucking capitalists and downtrodden 
wage slaves and all the rest of it. Only 
they haven’t extended their rotten system 
over all the islands yet, so you’re likely to 
meet some conscientious objectors in the 
outlying districts—here, for instance. Free 
thinkers. You may like them.” He gave 
an ironical laugh. ‘‘They’ve got the same 
ideas you have—down with the Govern- 
ment, murder, robbery, divide up the loot 
among the dear proletariat. Reds, all right, 
the same as your friends in Russia. You 
can call them comrade with a clear con- 
science —if they’ll give you a chance. Only 
trouble is they’re likely to look on you asa 
capitalist, too, because you’ve got a pair of 
trousers. So I’d keep quiet, if I were you. 
No use advertising the fact we’re here. 
They’ll find it out soon enough.” He re- 
covered the flask, put it in his pocket. 
“Suppose we look for something to eat.” 

A faint path, worn by countless tiny 
jungle feet, led up from the water hole. The 
two men turned into it, forcing their way 
through thorny bushes, thickets of bam- 
boo, cogon grass, creeping vines. After a 
quarter of an hour of tiring effort they 
reached a small clearing, at the far side of 
which grew some coconut palms. The 
shrill chatter of monkeys greeted their ap- 
pearance. Red, who had cursed endlessly 
during their painful progress through the 
jungle, found his drunken good nature re- 
stored. He began to shout at them, 
returning furiously their bombardment of 
the green-husked nuts. 

“‘Hell’s bells!’ he exclaimed when Grant 
once more cautioned him. ‘‘What d’yuh 
expect me to do—go around talkin’ to my- 
self in whispers? Bring on your head- 
hunters! I’ll lick a regiment of ’em!”’ He 
split one of the nuts by dashing it against 
the trunk of a tree, meanwhile roaring at 
the top of his voice the words of a Barbary 
Coast song. He was still very drunk. 

When they had eaten he became sud- 
denly sleepy and lay back in the thick 
grass, heedless of the mosquitoes that 
swarmed over him. Grant gazed about 
him anxiously. The sun in the clearing was 
white, dazzling, in vivid contrast to the 
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mysterious green of the encroaching jungle. 
How hot and still it was! Palm fronds, 
liana vines, rigid clumps of bamboo, all 
seemed as motionless as though cut in 
stone. Yet behind that thick, impenetra- 
ble screen Grant knew there was life, keen- 
eyed, poisonous, watchful, ready to strike 
at an instant’s notice. A great curving 
limb, hanging over the path by which they 
had come, seemed for an instant the coils 
of a waiting python; the sound made by a 
falling nut echoed like a pistol shot in the 
stillness, rousing the sleeping jungle to 
sudden chattering life. Grant looked at the 
face of his companion, red, bearded, yet 
serene in spite of the insects that buzzed 
about it. Starved for days, now momen- 
tarily gorged with water, liquor, food, he 
ans peacefully, heavily, like a satisfied 
child. 

Grant could not sleep. He, too, felt the 
relaxation that comes with safety, with 
hunger and thirst for the moment ap- 
peased, but he refused to yield to it. One 
of them must remain on guard; he would 
take his turn to sleep later. He feared the 
jungle—the silent, hidden menace of it— 
not with the dread of ignorance, but with 
the intelligent, reasoned fear of one who 
knows. 

The hot, bright afternoon dragged on. 
Shadows began to creep across the clearing. 
The larger part of it now merged with the 
dusky gloom of the jungle. Red stirred, 
awoke. 

“Some _ snooze,” he said, 
slightly in spite of the heat. 
been asleep?” 

“No; I thought one of us had better 
keep watch.” 

‘Say ’’—Red laughed, but his laughter 
held a note of uneasiness—‘“‘ how d’yuh get 
that way? This dump’s as safe as a 
church. Gee!’”’ He spat into the grass. 
“‘Wisht I had another shot of that hooch. 
I don’t feel so good.’”’ Again he shivered, 
conscious of a sudden weakness. The 
effect of the liquor was now wearing off. 

Grant said nothing. The entire clearing 
now lay in shadow, although the sun was 
still above the horizon. Mysterious sounds 
began to stir the silence of the jungle. He 
scooped some of the soft meat from a 
coconut, ate it, wondering if it might not 
be safer to spend the night on the raft. 

“Where do we go from here?” Red 
asked. ‘‘It’s gettin’ dark.” 

“‘Suppose we walk back to the stream 
and get some water. I’m thirsty.” 

“Fine! I got a peach of a thirst myself.’ 
He scrambled to his feet. ‘‘Let’s go.” 

They retraced their steps to the water 
hole, moving in single file, slowly, cau- 
tiously. The sun had dropped like a 
plummet beyond,the jungle wall, and the 
mysterious tropic night enveloped them 
with startling suddenness. Once more they 
plunged their faces in the cool water, suck- 
ing in great draughts. Then Grant, having 
filled his flask, went to look for the raft. 

With a growl of annoyance he remem- 
bered that in their haste to get ashore they 
had forgotten to secure it. He peered into 
the velvety gloom, but the little craft was 
not in sight. The sluggish current of the 
stream had evidently carried it far out into 
the lagoon. 

‘What are you lookin’ for?”’ Red asked, 
watching him curiously. 

“The raft. I thought we might sleep 
on it.” , 

“Not for mine, with solid ground under 


shivering 
**Ain’t you 


my feet. What’s the matter with that 
place where we were? Nice soft grass— 
and all.” 


They went back, finding the clearing 
after some difficulty. -As soon as they 
War it Red stretched himself out on his 

ack. 

‘We'll get a good rest tonight,’ he an- 
nounced sleepily. ‘‘And tomorrow we'll 
be on our way.” 

“Too bad we can’t make a fire,’ 
Grant. 

ty fire—in all this heat? What’s eatin’ 

u ” 


said 


“Tt’s safer in a place like this.” 

“Say, what’s wrong with this place? I 
ain’t seen nothin’ yet but some measly 
monkeys and a coupla pink lizards. Ain’t 
losin’ your nerve, are you?”’ 

“T guess not. But I’ve been in the jungle 
before. The things you’ve got to be afraid 
of don’t let you see them until it’s too late.” 

“What things?’’ 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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ythons, poisonous lizards, toads, 
deats, boars—lot of others I 

<jw about. All around us, I guess. 
one thing they’re afraid of.” 

s up, shivered. The reaction which 

t|, now that the stimulating effects 

uor had disappeared, left him 


lee 

ee hispéred, staring into the 
peopled now in his imagination 
dred ghostly dangers. Points of 
eyes, peered at him from every 
singe forms slithered through the 
Je moved closer to Grant, a mere 
ithe gloom. 

ourself a stick—a club of some 
¢} latter said, ‘‘and stand watch for 
»,|(’ve got to have some sleep.” 


ass. Red found a dead limb, 
die dry twigs from it. By the time 
1 turned to his place Grant was 


| gle was now no longer the tomb- 
2 it had been by day. Queer 
es came from it, so faint as to 
the shadows of actual sounds. 
onal weird cry reached Red’s ears, 
u’ from an immense distance; he 
+ faint rustling of vines, the snap- 
fivigs, the pattering of feet, soft 
ni us. Once he heard what seemed 
feoff.secream, human in its note of 
made him shudder with a name- 
srening dread. A padding, as of 
a swiftly close beside him, 


ht im sweating to his feet, but the 
ere once more silent, still. After 
‘almost imperceptible night wind, 
at draft, sighed through the rusty 
i lianas, bringing with it the moist 
ofotting vegetation, of things long 
ye eyes which glowered at him 
helarkness increased in number; he 
he everywhere, tiny points of light 
e and went, yet made no sound. 
the cold sweat from his forehead 
. If only something would show 
he could grapple with—some- 
drible, real. The knotted club in 
mclay ready, but only shadows sur- 
lediim, vague, formless, intangible; 
aizth seemed powerless against 
+ thought of waking Grant that 
| have someone to talk to, but 
at the latter would think him 


er time a new sound broke through 
11, low, far off, yet in its monoto- 
epitioninfinitely terrifying. ‘Boom, 
om!” it thudded through the 
es! bringing with it a strange sugges- 


4.t rose and fell on the heavy night 
et: beating of distant surf. Perhaps 
thsurf, Red thought, yet knew that 
iadyeen he would have heard it be- 
hair on the back of his head rose 
dd terror; the sound seemed to 
en\t him dim, atavistic memories, 
ectns of things that had happened 
an| of years in the past; things the 
ingof which he did not know, but 
| hlinstinctively feared as he would 
feed the howl of a wolf, the hiss of 
He gripped his club, half rose, 
( 2assure himself, laughing hoarsely 
sNyousness. It was something he 
lev known until now; something he 
co}ed as a weakness found only in 
n.d certain pale-faced men. Yet 
hb laughter died away, and the 
torus “thud, thud, thud” once more 
tenis ears, a cold clammy sweat 
- 01 on him and he felt a queer desire 
fea. In sudden terror he bent over, 
«G nt’s arm. 
rh he asked in a hoarse whisper, 
‘iat noise?”’ 
an{at up, listening. Then he drew in 
rea sharpl 


7 v4 p ye 
a boom, boom!” came the far-off 


i you hear it? Sounds like a 
tis, drum.” Grant got to his feet. 
4S/raid somebody would hear your 
‘ac: this afternoon.” 

d’you mean—somebody?”’ 

va »s, of course. That thing’s a tom- 


1% 
be ——” Red shivered again. 
hey beatin’ it for?” ‘ 
hows—and I guess we will soon 
at’s that?’”’ He peered sharply 
adows. “‘T thought I heard 
ootsteps!’” 
arin’ ’em all night!’’ Red 
¢ woods is full of ’em!”’ 


ar worn out, he threw himself down’ 
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In swift answer to his cry the jungle 
came to life. Silent figures filled the glade 
as though its dark shadows had by some 
sudden magic taken on human form. Slen- 
der spears, curved shining knives flashed 
momentarily in the starlight. Before Red 
could so much as raise his club both he and 
Grant went down to swift oblivion beneath 
a squirming mass of flesh. 


EV. 


HE hut was a large one, with a pointed 

roof, its walls lined with coarse grass 
matting. A blazing flare of candlenuts af- 
forded a smoky illumination. Against its 
rear wall, upon a rickety altar raised some 
three feet above the ground, stood or rather 
sat a hideous grinning figure, grotesquely 
carved from teakwood and tricked out with 
bits of shell, feathers and occasional dashes 
of brilliant red paint. 

Below, on the steps leading to the altar, 
sat a wrinkled old man, his face like coffee- 
colored parchment dried over a small and 
bony skull. A flaming vermilion wig, ar- 
ranged with black wooden pins into a 
startling headdress, rose above his small 
yellow eyes, while rows of human knuckle 
bones and teeth, strung on bits of gut, 
covered his neck and chest. In his hand he 
held a long slender spear, with the keen 
point of which he prodded from time to 
time the naked occupants of two bamboo 
cages that stood on either side of the altar. 

These cages were somewhat taller than a 
man, and of such small diameter as to make 
it impossible for a person imprisoned in one 
of them to lie down, or even to crouch, 
upon the floor. The occupant must stand 
upright, unless, indeed, he should collapse 
from fatigue against the sides, in which 
case it was the enjoyable task of the sentry 
on watch quickly to prod him to wakeful- 
ness again. It is a grim business to be 
obliged to stand on one’s feet hour after 
hour, day after day, without a moment’s 
rest; but the real purpose of the cages went 
far beyond that. What rendered the prison- 
er’s torture so subtly exquisite was his 
inability to sleep. Wakefulness, rigidly en- 
forced over a sufficient and not. very great 
period, will shatter the stoutest nerves, 
drive the strongest man mad. 

In the cage to the right of the altar 
stood John Grant. In that to the left 
crouched Red, clinging vainly to its bam- 
boo sides. He screamed with pain as a 
sharp thrust of the sentry’s spear drove 
him tottering to his feet. 


The faces of both men were ghastly, al- . 


though, having been amply supplied with 
food and drink, their bodies showed no 
great emaciation. It was not part of their 
captors’ plan to starve them to death. But 
the lines in their faces spoke of agony of 
the sort that men cannot endure for long 
and live. For five days and four nights they 
had stood there, without rest or sleep, un- 
til it seemed that reason must totter, the 
blood turn to water in their veins. 

There was, however, in the appearance 
of the two men a singular difference. Red’s 
legs, from the knees down, were covered 
with numberless gashes where the spear of 
the sentry had pierced them, while those of 
John Grant showed scarcely a mark. Dur- 
ing those long days and nights the devil 
doctor who crouched upon the altar steps 
had come to pay less and less attention to 
him. Grant stood upon his feet voluntarily, 
because his pride, his will, was as yet un- 
broken. Since the first hour of their im- 
prisonment the gloating sentinel had been 
unable to extort from him a single cry of 
pain. 

Not so with Red. For four days, under 
the force of Grant’s example, his nerve had 
held. Then suddenly it had broken, since 
when he had alternately cursed and threat- 
ened, greatly to his tormentor’s delight. 
Hour after hour he wasted his strength in 
futile efforts to break the steel-like bars of 


his cage, only to collapse in a stupor of 


exhaustion from which the sentry’s ever- 
ready spear prodded him to new and wilder 
ravings. He begged his grinning captor to 
end his sufferings by driving the spear 
through his heart, hurled unbelievable 
blasphemies at the grinning audience that 
gathered to watch their sufferings by day, 
would have killed the men who brought 
him food and water had they not been wise 
enough to pass it through the bars of his 
cage at the points of their spears. Grant 
watched him, hoping when there was no 
hope of hope, steeling himself to die, if die he 
must, as a man of his race should die, with a 
smile of defiance on his lips, urging Red to 
save his strength to the end for the sake of 
the ever-possible millionth chance. 
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Red, driven once more to feet that 
seemed resting on blazing coals, turned his 
bloodshot eyes helplessly toward his com- 
panion. 

“Christ help me!’ he moaned. ‘“‘I can’t 
stand no more—I can’t!” 

“Brace up, old man,” Grant said. 

““What’s the use? We’re done for! I 
wish God would strike me dead! He ain’t 
got no right to let me suffer like this! 
Say’’—his voice was weak from pain—‘‘do 
you think we got any chance—any chance 
at all?” 

“There’s always a chance.” 

“T can’t stand it. My head’s on fire. 
God, if You’d only let me get one crack at 
that devil!’’ He stared at the grinning old 
man, his lips frothing. ‘‘Just one crack, 
God; that’s all I ask. Just one!” 

“You said you didn’t believe in God,” 
Grant said quietly. “‘If you’ve changed 
your mind why don’t you pray?”’: 

“Pray! What’s the use? Praying won’t 
get me out of this damned cage! I’m 
going mad, I tell you! I been seein’ things— 
out there; people walkin’ about—white 
people—women—kids—like there was on 
the ship, starin’ at me, pointin’. Look!”’ 
He glared at the open door, beyond which 
lay 4 strip of beaten clay. ‘‘Can’t you see 
’em ? ” 

“No; there’s nobody there. You’d bet- 
ter pray, if only to keep from going mad.” 

“What’s the use, I tell you? God couldn’t 
get me out of here if He wanted to. 
Wouldn’t ’a’ put me in if He hadn’t meant 
me to die.” 

“Then pray for strength to die like a 
man. That’s something.” 

“Aw, I don’t know no prayers!”’ 

He began to sob pitifully, terribly. The 
devil doctor cackled a dry laugh. 

Slowly Grant repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
with Red making uncertain, faltering ef- 
forts to follow him. Scarcely had he fin- 
ished when he sank once more into a heavy 
stupor. The guard began to dart venomous 
thrusts at the torn calves of his legs, twist- 
ing the spear point in the wounds. Grant 
cursed him bitterly beneath his breath. 

“God!”’ Red screamed again, making 
futile efforts to bend down and seize the 
spear. The narrowness of the cage pre- 
vented him; he was unable to stoop suf- 
ficiently to reach it. “I can’t stand no 
more, Jesus—I can’t! Let medie! Oh, you 
dirty devil—you rotten dirty devil! If I 
could only get my hands on you!” He thrust 
his huge, helpless fists through the bars of 
the cage. Then his haggard eyes again 
sought the door of the hut. ‘‘There’s people 
out there, I tell you,” he cried—“‘ white peo- 
ple. Help! Help! It’s me—Red! Can’t 
you hear me? Oh, God, they’re goin’ away! 
Help! Help!” 

“Red,” Grant called to him, “for God’s 
sake keep your head! It’s our only chance.” 

“What’s the use? If I could only go to 
sleep! I got to! I don’t care what he does 
to me, I got to!” 

His eyes closed; again he collapsed into 
a shapeless mass. 

“Don’t!” Grant’s voice came like a whip. 
“Can’t you see that every time that devil 
uses his spear on you it makes you weaker? 
Brace up, man! What do you think I’ve 
been saving myself for all these days? 
Can’t you see I’ve been waiting, trying to 
think out a plan? Well, I’ve got one!” 

Red’s haggard eyes lit up with a faint 
gleam of hope. 

“What d’you think you can do?’’ he 
muttered. 

“Tt’s a chance in a thousand, but it’s the 
only one we’ve got. I’m going to get hold 
of his spear.” 

“You can’t. I been tryin’. 
stoop down enough.” 

“T know, not when he hits you in the 
legs. But if I could make him hit me 
higher up.” 

“ce How? ” 

“By not moving; by fooling him into 
thinking I was asleep—unconscious a 

“Tt ain’t no use! When you feel that 
spear in you you gotta move.” 

“But—if you didn’t?” 

“You gotta, I tell you! Don’t I know?” 
He gazed down at his bloody legs. 

“T’m going to try it, Red. Maybe I 
haven’t got the nerve, but I’m going to try.” 

““What’s the use? What if you did grab 
his spear? You couldn’t do nothin’ with it 
before he put up a holler. You couldn’t 
even turn it around, tangled up in them 
slats. You couldn’t do nothin’. We’re 
done!” 

“‘T’m going to try it, just the same. It’s 
the only chance we’ve got. And I’ve no- 
ticed one thing—he can stick that spear up 
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IRDER A BOX TO-DAY 
Money Pefunded if 


he 2B not Satisfied 
20¢ Extra ¥ Others Like Them ~You Will Toa 
List of My Specral Assortments on Request 


Liban sSOMEMADE Chocotates 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


PI J 


LASTING SWEETS 
Oy (chewing gum ) 
OR years a favorite chewing confec- 
O tion in England, Australia, South Africa, 


Egypt, and now obtainable in America. 


300 (:°iE5.)for $1.00 


For the home, traveller, athlete, hunter, and 
especially for children. 


Will be sent by post only, all charges 
prepaid on receipt of price. 
From themakers of the MUJI@ ‘Self Seller? 
CHICLE PRODUCTS CO.NewarkN.J. 


> American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 


MONTHS’ 
Pe te ee CRBs 


1Yr.75¢ 2 YEARS $1 5 Yrs. $2 


© Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure high egg 
production; how to hatchand rear poultry successfully. 
Established 1874. Only 25c for 4 mos. Stamps accepted. 
American Poultry Journal, 25-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


1 


K 9 MEASURING TAPES 


— ask forthem 


at Hardware Stores 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. — NEW YORK 


I WANT TO GO HOME! 


Send me, with your name and address, to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 931 Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, and I will tell you how their 
subscription representativesmakespare time pay up to 


$25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK. 


ATENTS 


BEST RESULTS 


BOOKLET FREE 

HIGHEST REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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5% An Added Room ~Subtracted Rent ¥er< 


Long Davenport Bed 


Combining a Luxurious Davenport 


and a Comfortable Bed 


A Kroehler davenport bed will keep your living room a charm- 
ing, handsomely furnished place by day, unmarred by make- 
shift couches. Yet it can be converted, at a moment’s notice, 
into a spacious and comfortable bed. It will give you the con- 
venience of an additional bedroom, without additional rental. 


The Kroehler davenport bed is a beautifully upholstered, 
luxurious piece of living room furniture, just like any other fine 
davenport in appearance. It opens, with one easy motion, into 
a full-sized, 72 x 50 inch bed, made up, ready for use. Its pat- 
ented, sagless, folding metal bed frame and springs and thick, 
removable mattress insure utmost comfort. There is ample 
room, when folded, for bedding and mattress, which are entirely 
concealed by day. 


The Kroehler davenport bed is made in overstuffed, colonial 
and period designs, in any wood finish, and with chairs and 
rockers to match. Upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, 
genuine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with 
any decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any 
requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for 
cash or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look for 
the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a_ substitute; 
Kroehler davenport beds are no more expensive. 


Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 
KRoEHLER MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago 


Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 


The Invisible Bed Room Ox 
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in the ground. He did it yesterday when 
the chief was here.” 

““What’s that got to do with it?” 

“The spear handle’s got a point on the 
other end. It’s been cut down to a point! 
Don’t you see?” 

“God!’’ Red whispered. “If you only 
could af 

“T’m going to try. It’s our only chance 
to get him before he can give the alarm. 
Otherwise ——”’ 

He grew suddenly silent. 

“When are you going to do it?” 

“Now. It’s got to be at night, when 
they’re asleep. I can’t hold out another 
twenty-four hours, but I think I’ve got the 
strength now. That’s what I’ve been say- 
ing myself for—why I haven’t let him cut 
me up the way he has you. He thinks ’m 
harmless. He’ll take a chance with me 
that he wouldn’t with you. If I can only 
hold still—make him think I’m asleep till 
he gets through with my legs. Well, here 
goes, Red! If nothing comes of it, good-by.” 

He set his teeth, and after leaning for 
a moment against the sides of the cage 
collapsed helplessly as though overpowered 
by a resistless desire to sleep. But Red, 
who was watching with bared teeth, saw 
that the position he took had been care- 
fully thought out—that his muscles were 
tense, his right arm ready for instant use. 

With a flicker of his rheumy eyes the 
devil doctor thrust dexterously at Grant’s 
lower legs. He did not even trouble to 
move from his seat on the altar steps. 
Clearly he expected his victim to make an 
immediate response. But Grant, although 
the effort to keep still in spite of the sting- 
ing pain brought the sweat to his face, 
remained motionless. Again the old man 
struck, this time with greater force. A 
quiver shot through Grant’s frame, but he 
did not stir. Then his tormentor got up. 
A horrible smile wrinkled his ancient face; 
here was real sport. After five days of star- 
ing wakefulness, it appeared, his victim had 
utterly collapsed. 

The spear point flickered red in the dim 
light as it darted in and out like the tongue 
of a cobra. Streams of blood began to 
trickle down Grant’s legs, and still, it 
seemed, he slept; yet hidden beneath the 
hollow of his left arm his eyes gleamed like 
points of steel. 

Hideously amused, the devil doctor be- 
gan to play with his victim. Higher and 
higher his spear point rose as he sought 
more vulnerable spots, more sensitive 


nerves. Continued standing, he knew from 


long experience, sometimes resulted in a 
numbness of the lower legs akin to paraly- 
sis. The spear point now played along 
Grant’s naked thighs, danced higher, 
toward his arms, his chest. 

Then Grant struck. His right hand, so 
tensely motionless, moved with the speed 
of light across the cage, seized the spear 
handle just inside the bamboo bars. Up- 
ward he drew it in one mighty swing, clear 
of the witch doctor’s careless fingers; up- 
ward and back as far as his arm could 
reach within the narrow limits of the cage. 
It was far enough to bring the shaft’s 
pointed butt directly before the sentry’s 
astonished face, situated, because of the 
cage’s elevation, some three feet below. 
Then, before the guard could collect his 
senses, utter a sound, the spear descended, 
struck him full in the mouth, and with 
Grant’s whole weight behind it pinned him 
like a rat to the hard clay floor. Red’s voice 
broke through the silence, a whispered 
gasp. 

“God!” he muttered. “You got him!” 

Grant did not speak. Dripping with 
sweat, he hung helpless for many moments 
to the shaft of the spear, his breath coming 
in deep, shuddering gasps. It was not the 
physical strain so much as the mental, the 
nervous one, that had exhausted him. He 
glanced down at the sprawling figure be- 


neath, slowly stirred the spear. The devil . 


doctor did not move. The heavy pointed 
ironwood shaft had shattered his spine. 

“He’s done for,’ Grant whispered, and 
slowly drew away the spear. 

“What’s the good?”’ Red’s voice was 
hopeless, dead. ‘‘ We can’t get out.” 

In answer Grant lowered the head of the 
spear until it was within reach of his hands, 
then with the keen-edged blade began 
methodically to cut through the bamboo 
bars of the cage. Red watched him, spell- 
bound. His lips moved soundlessly. They 
seemed to form the words “‘Thank God!” 

It still wanted several hours to dawn 
when they at last stood free in the shadow 
of the temple door. Below, in a small clear- 
ing, lay the camp. To the right a narrow 
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path, like a black gash, cut the starl 
of the jungle. They slipped into’ 
noticed. The camp slept. a) 


” 


Vv : 


have slept had death stared him int 
the poisons of fatigue gripped hin 
drug. 

Grant, too, felt their numbing 
but some desperate flicker of the wi 
him to fight it off. Spear in hand, 
watch at the mouth of the tunnel-|j 


tangle of underbrush which hung 
as well as its many twists and turn) 
it impossible to see along it for ma 
a few yards. Now,.in the heavy ¢ 
before the dawn, it was merely a bl! 
yawning hole. . a 

The rocky ledge, on its far sid ; 
manded a clear view of the sea, so 
dred or more feet below. At first) 
wide expanse of black, the surface, 
water, as the dawn grew in the east, 
the appearance of a vast sheet of j 
gray steel. The camp, deep in the 4c 
the jungle, still slept. Grant wail! 
quivering nerves for the thudding }t 
the tom-tom, signaling its awakeng, 
then inevitable pursuit. 

Presently, as the light increased) 
his post, and crossing the ledge pee 
its farther side. The face of the ff 


a daring climber; but what would; 
to descend to the strip of beach at 5 
Pursuit could reach them there as2 
even more readily than where th) 
Had there been a raft, a boat of anyol 
the sand below they might have atm 
an escape; but such craft as th 
possessed were safely moored in t} 
waters of the lagoon. Help, if it call 
must come from the sea, and ii 
Every moment he expected to | 
beat of the tom-toms cut through ° 
morning air. 4 
A slight mist hung over the wate! 
tried in vain to pierce it. There a 
chance in a million that some P 
tramp, some island trader in seari 0 
inevitable copra, might round the 
his right. The view in that direcon 
cut off by the projecting shoulddo 
cliff. He had no sure knowledge | ¥ 
they were; somewhere, he thoug, ‘ 
that thousand-mile stretch from Sa! 
to Batan—but where? Well, he /d 
his best; their fate now lay on thene 
the gods. \ 
Suddenly he started. The dull ju 
note of the tom-toms quivered up (0! 
jungle, surprisingly near at hand.A 
of rose and orange flamed in the «st 
gray expanse of the sea turned tcva 
silk. He went up to Red, shik 
roughly. f 
“Say, what’s eatin’ you?” theilg 
snarled. “Lemme be, can’t you!l 
to sleep.” . 
Swiftly Grant explained thei al 
helpless situation. The path by we! 
had come could be defended foi’ 
until a chance arrow or spear rejli 
mark. Its crookedness, the ov«dla 
bushes and vines, made it impossif 
attacking party to obtain a vie ® 
ledge until they were almost p0 
Bowlders, hurled down its slopinim 
would sweep the enemy ba 
Then, as a last resort, retreat over? 
of the cliff to the sea. In prepa 
the attack Grant began to gatl) ? 
bits of loose rock that lay about ©? 


fi 
dl 


“That’s what you said lasiM 
Grant retorted angrily; “what ya's 
from the start. You dammed! 
haven’t you got any guts—any 

“Tt ain’t nerve. I could lick 
them niggers with one hand— 
’em, I guess. But I can’t figh 

(Continued on Page 11 


; and swim out? I’d ruther 
back to that cage. A damn 


i Bianced at his swollen legs and 


+ inted to the head of the path. 
yy ntained his own nerve only by a 
» ort of the will, and his compan- 
peness drove him to quick anger. 
‘d once I thought I was better 
he snarled. “Said I thought I 
yay. All right! If I am, here’s 
“ve it. You get over there and 
hjpath! Keep them back till I tell 
so! Get me?” He raised the 
ic yes blazing. 
no use, I say és 
‘9s tell you! I knew you’d weaken, 
ur kind always weakens, at the 
s} but you'll fight them, or you'll 
s!)n your job, now! They’re com- 
ll/eep you supplied with stones.” 
9 an arrow rose through the leafy 
2 jungle and splintered itself 
ti floor of the ledge. ‘“‘ Don’t waste 
‘till you see them. They can’t 
) ore than one at a time.” 
rkorm, spear in hand, crept into 
oid a turn in the path. Against 
green underbrush it ‘was 
Red hurled a rock twice 
d1is head and the figure vanished 


as pen ! dd 
turned toward the sea, gave a 
reexclamation. The miracle had 
ed Around the point to his right 
jnall trading schooner, beating 
olagainst a head wind. With a cry 
nied a branch from a stunted 
try and began to wave it frantically 
sit 
spem back, Red!” he shouted. 
’é back for another ten minutes! 
sus and put off a boat we'll go 
(4, if we only had something to 
vi!” He danced wildly up and 
saked body gleaming white in the 
gin. Red, with a quick cry, hurled 
'sne. A spear clattered across the 
't ledge. 
scjoner moved like a shadow on a 
aiied glass. The brilliant morning 
t\rmed rope and spar and dirty 
{ creamy white. She seemed 
yi move as she heeled to the light 
‘sis filled. Then they slatted nois- 
as she came up into the wind 
in there. For a moment Grant 
th she was going about, that he 
t en seen; but a cluster of dark 
hg her rail reassured him. They 
wing a boat. With a cry of joy he 
d j2 branch, sprang to Red’s assist- 
it as high time. : 
2 seen us!’ he said, seizing a 
tk. “They’re putting out a boat. 
“sprang aside as an arrow hissed 
“Give ’em hell, Red—give ’em 


i therock at a brown form worm- 
{up the path like a snake, fol- 

other and another. The natives 
pting to rush them by force of 
'sy;he ones behind pushing their 
rounded companions ahead of 
Ki, shield. Red, his huge muscles 
ig etached a bowlder from the hill- 
n¢ as large as himself, and assisted 
molled it into the mouth of the 
‘an avalanche it tore down the 
\ping the narrow way clean to 
tyaniment of a chorus of agonized 
s. Then Grant gave a quick com- 


le cliff!” he said. “If the boat 
h'> we'll swim out!”” He pointed 
y' Red with his spear. ‘Careful! 
Wor loose stones! And keep to the 
k over toward that ridge. They 
eyond it from here.” 


0 2 few roots and vines which grew 
! Tocks. The ridge to the right, 
| @Sparse growth of underbrush, 
the surface of the slope like 
ged backbone, stretching down 
_He hoped they might reach 
assailants appeared on the 
‘he boat had by now left the 
le and was halfway to shore, 
der the driving power of 
The men in it apparently 
for haste. 
from the ledge above 
0 look back. A dozen brown 
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figures were clustered there, waving their 
weapons, yelling. Then came a volley of 
arrows. 

Red, with a lead of half a dozen yards, 
had by now almost gained the ridge. Once 
beyond it he would be safe, since the screen 
of bushes, of rocks, would cut him off from 
the view of the natives on the ledge. They 
might follow, of course, but the rapid ap- 
proach of the boat rendered it unlikely; he 
saw the glitter of sunlight on rifle barrels. 

A quick ery caused Red to turn. Grant 
lay huddled against the side of the cliff, 
the point of a spear projecting from his 
side. Only a jagged bit of rock prevented 
him from rolling to the bottom. He lay 
quite still, as though dead. The spear 
had been snapped off short in his fall. 

Perhaps in the life of every man there 
comes a moment when the fate of his soul 
hangs in the balance. Such a moment had 
now come to Red. A step or two ahead lay 
theshelter of theridge—andsafety. Twenty 
feet back, along the bare face of the cliff, 
lay John Grant, unconscious, dying per- 
haps, with no chance of escape. Above, on 
the ledge, a dozen grinning savages were 
ready to sweep the shelving slope with a 
rain of arrows, of spears. There was no 
time to consider the matter, to weigh its 
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pros and cons; decision must be swift, in- | 


stant. Either he must go on or turn back. 
Yet in that white-hot moment many 
thoughts flashed through Red’s brain. This 
man was educated, rich, an enemy of the 
people, belonging to a class fit only to be 
hated, hunted down, killed. Many times 
had he listened to such flaming words at 
red meetings, applauded them, considered 
them a just sentence of punishment. Why 
should he risk his life, court almost certain 
destruction, by venturing back over that 
bare slope to save a -man already, no 
doubt, as good as dead? The idea was an 
insane one—the sort of bunk you read in 
lying books about war; heroes, giving their 
lives to save those of their superior offi- 
cers—spilling their blood for the sake of 
their oppressors! Heroes! He could be one 
himself by going back 

“To hell with him!’’ Red muttered, and 
ducked behind the ridge. 

But somehow he could not go on. Leaden 
weights seemed to bind his feet to the 
rocks. He wasn’t a coward, he told him- 
self. He wasn’t afraid to go back. But 
what sense was there in getting killed for 
the sake of a fool idea? Bunk! And that 
finer-clay stuff. That always got his goat. 
Grant hadn’t said it, but no doubt he felt 
it—felt himself superior. These damned 
aristocrats always did—held themselves 
above the common herd, as they called it— 
sweated them to fill their pockets with 
blood money—gold. How often had he 
heard the fiery words—read them, too, in 
the propaganda leaflets! He had believed 
them, then; but now doubts began to as- 
sail him. Grant, in his place, would have 
gone back—there was no doubt of that. 
Grant had held out the night before when 
he had given up the fight, back in those 
hellish cages. Was Grant a braver man 
than he was? He would like anyone to try 
and tell him so! Was he bound by a 
superior code, a code of honor that made 
him play the game bravely, squarely, to 
the end, no matter what the cost—that 
made him face even death itself with a 
smile? Red remembered having heard, 
somewhere, of an English officer, taken 
sick on a polar expedition, who had killed 
himself by wandering off in the snow—had 
given his life in order that his two com- 
panions might have enough food to make 
their escape. Was that what being an 
aristocrat meant? An officer and a gentle- 
man? Finer clay? 

“Finer clay, nothin’!’’ Red muttered, 
and crawled back over the ridge. 

With head erect, he faced the shower of 
arrows, made his way to where Grant lay. 

“T’m a sucker to fall for this sort of 
bunk,”’ he exclaimed as an arrow pierced 
his arm, “‘but no guy like that can say he’s 
got anything on me!” 

A volley of rifle shots from the beach 
spattered among the natives on the ledge. 
Red bent over his companion, spoke to 
him. 

Grant’s eyes opened. 

“T thought you’d come back,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Sure! Why wouldn’t I? Didn’t think 
I was afraid, did you?”’ A feeling of 
triumph rose in him as he lifted Grant 
painfully in his arms, began his perilous 
climb back to the ridge. 

“Finer clay—hell!’’ he said, and laughed 
aloud. 
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“At last 
I’ve found a shoe. 


that just suits me” 


ayes 
\\ SHOES) 
SU 


“Good-looking shoes you have on.” 


“Yes, and they’re comfortable, too. Arnold Glove- 
Grips. Don’t know what there is about them, but 
they certainly fit better than any other kind of shoes 
IT ever had. The first pair fit me like gloves—com- 
fortable from the minute I first put them on, and I 
haven’t worn any shoes but Arnold Glove-Grips 
since. 


HE reason he doesn’t know what makes them so 

comfortable is because they look like normal, stylishly 
shaped shoes. There is nothing freakish about the 
Glove-Grip feature, yet the moment you put them on, 
you fee/ the difference. 


The secret of Glove-Grip comfort is in the design of 
the instep. Made to follow the curve of the arch, the 
leather fits snugly and gently supports the instep. Lacing 
a Glove-Grip lifts up the arch instead of pressing it down. 
This feature is patented and exclusive. 


Glove-Grips are made in both men’s and women’s 
styles, in all the latest modes and leathers. ‘The Pacer,” 
with the fashionable wide, square toe, illustrated below, 
is one of the season’s most popular models for men. If 
your shoe dealer does not sell Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes, 
write to us for the name of one who does. We will also 
send you a booklet of shoe styles, both men’s and women’s. 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


/\ . 
GLOVE-G RIP SS ee 


MEN'S SHOE 
THE PACER 
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Tus PaNnet shows the 


links twice enlarged. No- 
tice the beauty and re- 
finement of Simmons 
Chains. 


Pind Wa ice: 


an Vix. 
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The holidays best gift 


At Christmas give a Simmons Chain. 
Your choice 1s sure to meet with favor, 
for here is a gift that ‘suits masculine 
taste to a nicety. And its satisfaction 
will be enduring. It will be used every 
day for many, many years—ever a 
happy reminder of the giver. 


It’s an easy matter to select the proper 
Simmons Chains for every man. There’s 
the widest variety of link designs—from 
plain, simple patterns to the latest crea- 
tions of watch chain fashion. And each 
is skillfully designed and staunchly made 


for lasting service. 

The exclusive process of manufacture, 
whereby polished gold, green gold, or 
PLATINUMGOLD is drawn over a less 
expensive base, makes Simmons Chains 
the more beautiful and durable. From 
a variety of finishes you may select 
Simmons Chains to be in keeping with 
man’s apparel on every occasion. 

Put Simmons Chains on your Christ- 
mas list. Your jeweler will be glad to 
aid you in your choice. 

Prices from $4 to $15 
R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 
R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY OF CANADA, Lrv. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


HAIN 


The Swivel Says \ Gi] It’s a Simmons 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR: 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Scallops, crisp, brown and succulent, ap- 
pear. Miserable music and la belle danseuse 
sans merci hale the gentleman away, carry- 
ing but one scallop in his mouth. He beats 
back finally to find the entrée is an exit. 

Comes now a savory filet mignon. The 
gentleman’s hand is no sooner on his form 
than a mad musician’s is on his saxophone. 
Hesitant, the gentleman is reviled by the 
fair one at his side. He begs she will favor 
him with another dance. At the end thereof 
the gentleman feels she should be charged 
with favoritism. In place at last, he be- 
holds cold peas and potatoes mourning a 
clammy filet mignon, resting in peace in 
congealed gravy. 

The salad advances, but retreats under 
cover of an encore. 

Ice cream, cooling, delightful, melts 
away, unable to outlast an interminable 
toddle. 

A final despairing effort nets the gentle- 
man one-tenth of a fine Havana and two 
spoonfuls of a demi-tasse before the stirring 
beat of the drum summons him again to 
arms. 


After studying these habits of the dinner- — 


dance lady, naturalists very naturally have 
concluded that the creature is rendered 
more desperate by hunger—her partner’s 
hunger. —Fairfax Downey. 


The Exile’s Christmas 


ODAY the sky is gray with snow 
Over a town I used to know, 
And memories on the snow drift down 
Over that unforgotten town. 


Ah, heaven, might I see once more 

The dear paternal grocery store! 

I hear, in wistful make-believe, 

The merry din of Christmas Eve ; 

Again resound the shouts and sallies 

Of voices tuned to windy valleys; 

A sleigh stops in the village street, 

And, stamping on his frozen feet, 

Red Sim comes in, shakes snow from collar, 
And tells the news from Pony Hollow. 
Then silence, as we turn our chaws 

In the slow orbit of the jaws. 


# ares” 
DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 


‘Now, Jane, What Ya Fussin’ About?’’ “I Was Jest Thinkin’ What a G 
We Could ’a’ Give the Children if You'd ’a’ Won the Strike’ 
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Alas! I am condemned to dwell 
High in an arrogant hotel; 

I sit in my palatial suite 
And hunger once again to eat 
Beans and brown bread, black an 
Buckwheat pancakes fried in lar 
And dour plum puddings, citron. 
Indigestible, undigested. 3 


Why can I not arise and flee 
From all this sickly luxury? 
Why can I not go home again? 
It’s only seven hours by train, 
Can I not bridge that little span3) 
To be quite frank, of course I eaj 


Instead, I join the band that sits 
In the bright caverns of the Ritz, | 
Gazing upon the Christmas folly | 
With sick and wayward melanch 
We go to dine, lugubrious; _ 
The dining room is full of us; 
In the rose-glimmering catacomb 
We yearn for the rude walls of hu, 
“Go home, for heaven’s sake!” sayg 
We never did, we never do, 
The burdened memories crowd ol 
A tear drops in the turtle soup. 
— Morris is 
Cool! Fe 
FRENCH-CANADIAN fanr 
up near Quebec lost his wifee 
and friends were considerably sur 
hear, within a month after the furs 
he was looking out for Number "i 
His manner of approaching thig 
thought eligible was, to say ¢ 
curious. He didn’t bother aboun 
pretty speeches; he didn’t wast t 
flattery; he simply took hold ofh 
hands, held them closely for a n 
two, then went away without 
explanation. a 
Finally one of his friends ask 


it) 
1 


good butter.” 


jes Peabody Smith re the bid of 
stn Pipe Company for the new 
>| the jail he was only temporarily 
‘in his pursuit of the dragons 


s]* over a table in Pete’s Waffle 
h, evening, looking out through a 
s¢ of tobacco smoke, across at the 
sanding the old Ridgefield house. 
th stretched the second floor of 
« asiness College. There a hun- 
riters pecked their operators, 
cy, farther along their way to 
s/ confidence. Around them sat 
ofvoung men who had attained 
sions, smoking, eating vastly of 
ages and waffles and draining to 
ac dregs pots of Pete’s coffee. 
icha haze of modern atmosphere 
fieh, who had a talent for pic- 
rrative, sat opposite the young 
ttle table, none too clean, and 
him the glowing fabric of 
erning the dusty hedge, the dim 
1 Mrs. Ridgefield, the Gerould 
ie quarrel about Sam White’s 


ie 
4 
0 
f 
ice 
or Ridgefield liked blooded stock 
point and porcelains. When 
the Senate he got acquainted 
rs and sculptors. Then he took 


;. dgefield and the girl to Europe, 
neack loaded up with statues and 


i 


ey he Parthenon and the Louvre 
nj, and he would have it that 
ovmust get into the running. He 
im iging back from one of his trips 
tithe gunwales with silks and 
m let and a collection of minia- 
1i ry and some marble Aphrodites 
mis and one thing and another 
1 erates. There had to be a 
‘iron storehouse built for it all 
vizchman to guard it, just as if 
nyone this side of Athens that 
‘kely to carry it off. The gods 
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would be good looked to him un-American 
and not suited to the spirit of the place. 

In the end, after a good deal of public 
discussion and letters from citizens in the 
papers, the post office was put right by 
Sam White’s store, where he wanted it, and 
a young fellow who had grown up in West- 
grove was hired to build it. The French- 
man had even submitted a plan, which 
Preston Ridgefield paid for. But the city 
council thought local ability ought to be 
recognized. There was a good deal of feel- 
ing about it before all was said and done. 
Perhaps, after all, that had as much as any- 
thing to do with the failure of Ridgefield 
Place. The Frenchman advised about that, 
too, and the streets were all laid out accord- 
ing to a map of his making. He said they 
followed the contours of the land. But 
most people thought it was a good deal of 
presumption on Preston Ridgefield’s part 
to ask them to climb up his winding roads, 
just because there was a view after you got 
there. 

“Tf you’re not dead of the climb,’’ Sam 
White was known to remark, ‘‘I expect 
you'll enjoy the view considerably.” 

Whitegrove, all laid out in squares, and 
lying as flat as your hand, was the place 


where people built their houses at that | 


time. - Ridgefield Place, contoured, or 
whatever the Frenchman called it, just 
stood there, waiting, as Sam White said, 
for people to grow wings. It cost a fortune 
to fix it up, and there it stood, eating up 
taxes. Of course that was where Preston 
Ridgefield put his museum. He had the 
Frenchman plan it. There was a piece in 
the paper about it with a picture of it and 
the landscaping of the approaches. It was 
to stand only a little way up the hill, noth- 
ing much of a climb. 

Almost everybody went once to see the 
statues and tapestries and pictures and 
things in it. The piece in the paper spoke 
of the fact that Preston Ridgefield was one 
of the few Americans to own a Monet, and 
Westgrove should count itself fortunate. 
But the Monet when you saw it was only 
a haystack in a dim-evening kind of a 
pinkish-purple light after a long bright sum- 
mer day, when you could hear the crickets 
chirping faintly and maybe a dog barking 
far off down the valley. There was a warm 
smell of clover, too, and you could see the 
twilight air quivering into the distance. 
Most of us thought it a disgrace to put 
things like that into a picture, and Sam 
White said he wondered when Preston 
Ridgefield would be opening his stables 
for public enjoyment. 

There were those who were mighty 
thankful when his second term in the 
Senate ran out and he didn’t run again. It 
hardly looked safe to have a person with 
such visionary ideas representing a great 
state. There was a good deal of quiet talk 
after his successor went in about keeping 
the fortunes of our community in the hands 
of practical men. Ridgefieldism got to bea 
word that stood for any sort of wild idea, 
like bringing grand opera to Westgrove or 
widening the streets. Ridgefieldism was 
Sam White’s word. 

“And you want to knock it right in the 
head,” was his advice. Most people 
thought it was pretty good advice too. 

Of course Ridgefieldism had meant 
a good deal in Westgrove in the days when 
only people with wild ideas would have 
tackled the wilderness. Any way you 
looked at it, the stock Preston Ridgefield 
had come of was remarkable. It was too 
bad it had to run out. He wasn’t much 
over fifty when he died, but even by that 
time it was plain that his star had passed 
its zenith. No one exactly knew what he 
left the old lady and the Gerould girl, 
though it was generally supposed he left 
them well fixed. He left Westgrove the art 
museum and its approaches. 

In a way it was just like leaving a news- 
boy a point-lace wedding veil. Or, in a 
way it was worse. The newsboy could sell 
the wedding veil. But who would buy a 
white marble art museum, full of porcelains 
and things? They had it on their hands and 
had to keep it, whether they liked it or not. 
When Sam White died and left his whole 
fortune to his widow and didn’t leave 
Westgrove a thing there were some who 
said that was the difference between the 
two men, and no wonder they hadn’t got 
along together. They said that in the end 
it would be Ridgefieldism that would dom- 
inate Westgrove and make for beauty and 
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fineness. At any rate, you couldn’t come 
out of Sam White’s store without looking 
up the park blocks‘at the art museum, 
showing white and spiritlike through the 
trees, summer and winter, year in and year 
out. It attracted the attention of tourists, 
and pieces began to come out about it in 
different magazines. Then the President 
made his speech. 

“Yes,” said the young man, glad at last 
to show some knowledge of his city. “I’ve 
heard about that.” 

He sat, looking past old Bob Fitch’s 
head, in its haze of tobacco smoke, through 
the front windows of Pete’s place, across 
the scurry of motors and electric cars at 
the silent hedge behind which a mean old 
woman was squeezing the pennies that 
Preston Ridgefield. left behind him. He 
hated the mean old woman with a thorough 
hate. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,’ went on old Bob 
Fitch, ‘but everything Preston Ridgefield 
was most laughed at about has happened. 
Sam White’s post office is torn down; 
there’s the civic center; and there’s the 
art museum. And there’’—he pounded 
the table with his fist—“‘sits the old woman. 
Why!” He pushed back his empty coffee 
cup, leaned his elbows on the specked oil- 
cloth and lowered his voice: ‘I’ve been 
inquiring around today. And they say 
that when this Doris Gerould turned up, a 
tearing beauty, the kind that goes with 
furs and chauffeurs and things, the second 
cousins called on the old woman and 
wanted her to buy a machine and get a 
maid and give parties and have the girl 
come out and get married. But would 
she?” 

He paused for dramatic effect. 

“Wouldn’t she?” asked the young man. 

“No! By George, she would not! The 
relations did what they could. Asked the 
girl about it. But she didn’t even speak 
English as she is spoke in Westgrove. Had 
a kind of accent. She spoke French and 
Italian just as well. And she wasn’t fash- 
ionable. Hadn’t the right clothes. Wore 
wonderful hand-embroidered things from 
foreign countries, all out of style. And 
she didn’t know any of the stylish toddling 
or wriggling. After a while she stopped 
going when she was asked. Then they 
stopped asking her. The old lady didn’t 
give any parties or get any servants. And 
there you are.” 

“Yes,” said the young man absently, 
“there you are. Well, Bob’’—he stood up 
from his chair and spoke with a brisk 
change of voice—‘‘this has all been very 
interesting.” 

They went out together, up the street, 
past the entrance of Hopkins Business 
College and the allurements of Two-Gun 
Billy Bingham’s new five-reel feature, to 
Bob Fitch’s room over the cut-rate drug 
store. Across from the clatter of the cars 
andthe winking of all the electric lights 
was the dusty hedge, dark in the oncoming 
night. Behind it stood the silent house. 

The young man turned up the street and 
walked the intervening blocks to Preston 
Ridgefield’s civic center. He stood looking 
at the white pillars of the art museum, 
moon flecked, at the end of a vista. His 
mind was full of Bob Fitch’s narrative. 
It had been interesting, but he had not 
done with it. He was thorough, as you 
perhaps understand. As he stood there, 
looking at the ghostlike building, he was 
deciding that he would leave no stone 
unturned in the path of Ridgefield history. 

Being thorough, he turned over many 
stones. On their undersides he found, 
oceasionally, surprising facts. All West- 
grove, he found, thought as Bob Fitch 
thought—that a mean old skinflint reigned 
in Preston Ridgefield’s house. His first 
surprise came when he overturned that 
stone which showed that when Preston 
Ridgefield died he had left, beyond the 
gift of the museum and the fund for its 
upkeep, a sum so small that the lawyers 
must have hesitated to name it to the 
little figure standing erect before them. It 
was an old story enough. Preston Ridge- 
field had not expected to die just then. 
He had expected to live and mend his 
fences. 

After the first surprise a second followed 
closely. The money from the sale of Ridge- 
field Place had all gone to Italy. There, 
the young man found, was where the 
daughter had lived. Bob Fitch confirmed 
the rumor that the Gerould fellow had 
been a fortune hunter. By the time his 
wife had died and Doris Gerould, a girl 
of fifteen or sixteen, appeared at the old 
‘Ridgefield house, the Gerould: fellow, it 
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candelabra reflected lights from the pol- 
ished wood. The napkin he unfolded in his 
lap, a huge white square, had all the soft- 
ness of exquisite old linen, given exquisite 
care. Silver flanked the Florentine doily 
at his place, of a weight and pattern that 
bespoke other days, and a polish that made 
silent confession to bygone housekeeping. 

For dinner he ate of something that 
Doris brought in from the kitchen, where 
she had cooked it. The dish, she told him, 
was known as the complete dinner. She 
had learned to make it in Italy. He had 
no idea of its ingredients beyond her assur- 
ance that there was everything in the 
world in it and the evidence of his own 
senses that its flavor and aroma were un- 
commonly appealing. With it and with 
the lettuce salad at his plate, and the crisp 
French loaf from which he broke the end, 
he made a nobly sufficient meal. There 
was coffee afterward in little cups through 
which he could see the candlelight, and 
there were sweet white grapes. 

There was talk too. Doris, as cook and 
waitress, moving softly about in the candle- 
lighted dimness, became suddenly young 
and rosy and gay. In place of the compe- 


_ tent stenographer there was a girl, flushed, 


human, more than ever appealing, and 
unattainable. He realized that her gayety 
and tenderness directed itself toward the 
frosty little figure opposite him. The old 
lady, he could see, was being ever so 
adroitly cajoled. He even allowed himself 
to wonder if he might be the reason for the 
cajolery. He felt himself growing young 
and gay, too, and did what he could to 
second the girl’s efforts, whatever her pur- 
pose. There was young laughter at the old 
board, and he saw with triumph a faint re- 
laxing now and then of the face before him. 

“When did you come to Westgrove, Mr. 
Hastings?” she asked him as Doris brought 
the coffee. 

“In 1910,” he told her, and felt the 
ensuing chill. 

“One of the newcomers,” said the little 
old empress. “I dare say you are an Hast 
Sider.” 

He admitted the charge. 

“H’m,” said Mrs. Ridgefield, and drew 
about her her ashes-of-roses scarf. 

He looked at Doris and met her eyes 
upon him, amused, entreating. 

“Please,” they begged him, “don’t be 
angry.” 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose I am. But 
we East Siders recognize our debt to the 
pioneers.”’ 

“*T hope so,” said Mrs. Ridgefield. 
re He looked at Doris, whose eyes thanked 

im. 

“And of course,” he went on, “Mr. 
Ridgefield is the pioneer to whom we feel 
we owe the most.” 

“How was that?” his eyes asked the girl. 

“Wonderful!”’ she looked past the can- 
dlelight. 

“Perhaps,”’ said Mrs. Ridgefield, rising, 
“the East Siders may all learn to care for 
Westgrove in time. Some of them have 
seemed to us very cheap people.” 

Doris, in the wake of the terrible little 
old creature, passed him as he held the 
portiére aside. In passing, she smiled wist- 
fully upon him. He could have sworn 
there were tears in her smile. 

**Please!”’ the smile entreated him. 

“T understand,” said the empress, seat- 
ing herself behind the green-shaded duplex 
oil lamp on the study table, “that you 
have some business errand.”’ 

Her voice was condescension, dislike, in- 
difference, all in one reedlike tone. Doris, 
bringing Mrs. Ridgefield’s threadbare 
footstool and handing her the old ivory 
hand screen against the light, flashed him 
another entreating look. 

“Oh!” Hehadalmostforgotten. “Yes.” 
He drew the papers from his pocket. “I 
came upon a curious thing the other day.” 

He unfolded the papers and spread them 
on the soft pile of the Persian table cover 
under the old lamp. To the two women, 
old eyes steadily upon him, young eyes 
dilating and looking from him to Mrs. 
Ridgefield and back again, he told his 
story. He told it clearly, knowing that 
each word put Doris farther from him. 
With the money these wretched records 
could bring her she could go away, out 
of his existence, forever. There was a 
short silence when he had finished. 

Then, ‘Do you mean to tell me that 
there is something wrong with my hus- 
band’s gift to Westgrove?’”’ demanded Mrs. 
Ridgefield. 

Her voice was hostile. He could see 
that her hand holding the old ivory screen 
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Makers of everything in band and orchestra instruments 
me i 5977 Buescher Block 
hs Elkhart, Ind. 


Saxophone 


Book FREE! 


After nearly 300 years’ supremacy, 
stringinstruments arealmostentirely 
displaced by Saxophones in all nationally 
popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone 
Book tells which Saxophones take violin, 
cello and bass parts,and many other things (4¥ 
you would like to know. Ask for a free copy. 


Tom Brown 
Director of the Famous Six 
Brown Brothers Saxophone 
Sextet. Hear this Saxophone 
Wizard with His Buescher 
Saxophone in Victor Records. 


Joseph C, Smith 
Director Joseph C. Smith's 
Orchestra, always famous for 
fine dance records and now 
making Brunswick Records ex- 
clusively, using Buescher Band 
Instruments and Saxophones. 


Dan Russo 
Director Oriole Terrace Or- 
chestra of Detroit, a Symposi- 
um of Superb Instrumentalists 
playing Brunswick Dance Rec- 
ords with Buescher Band In- 
struments and Saxophones. 


Paul L. Specht 
Director Paul L. Specht and 
His Orchestra. Hear his Bues- 
cher Instruments in superb 
Columbia Dance Records. 
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Preparedness 


Fuses will blow. Be prepared 
for quick replacement al- 
ways, particularly at Christ- 
mas time. Right now, and 
during the Winter months, 
the use of current for or- 
namental lighting, toys, 
illumination, household ap- 
pliances, etc.—and_ the 
blowing of fuses—is greatest. 
Preparedness means a supply, in several 


ampere capacities, of Clearsite Fuses 
with the visible link. 


In the stockings and on the trees—the 
small, attractively colored package of 
Clearsite Fuses makes a gift appropriate 
and useful the year round. 

Boys and Girls: There is an opportunity to 


make spendingmoneybysellingClearsite Fuses. 
Send us your name and address for details. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
2701 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


If your retailer cannot sup- . 
ply you, write us. State 

which of the following ca- 

pacities are desired: 10, 15, 

20, 25, and 30 amperes. 

Four fuses, one capacity, 

per package—25 cents. 


Ot Course You Have 
Spare Hours To Sell 


HARLES PIFER imagined he was 
a pretty busy chap—and well he 
might! He is a student in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and to help pay his way 
through college he works eight hours a 
day aside from the time required for 
his studies. There is no exaggeration 
in his statement: ‘‘I have but a short 
time to devote to your work each day. 
Some days I can’t solicit at all—I 
haven’t time.’”’ Yet, in his very first 
month as our subscription representa- 
tive we paid him $29.30 extra for his 
spare time. 

Even if you are busy eight or ten 
hours of every day, you can still find a 
few minutes to spare—and those few 
minutes are worth money to you. 


LET US BUY THEM FOR CASH 


publications. You need not neglect your 
regular work—this profit is extra; it is clear 
gain. You will be surprised at the ease with 
which an inexperienced beginner can gather 
orders in odd moments that would otherwise 
be wasted. 

Let us tell you about YOUR profit oppor- 


S a subscription representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man, you have an opportunity to pick up 
extra money at all hours of the day—when- 
ever you have a spare moment to tell your 
neighbors, friends and others that you are 
ready to take orders for these three popular 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

932 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I haven’t much time to spare, but I’d like to know, without obligation, what you will 
pay me for it. Please send details. 


Street or R. F. D. 


Name. 


Town State. 
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trembled. How could he know what he 
had done to her? For years she had looked 
out, lonelier year by year, behind her 
French windows, while the town that had 
not known him did honor to Preston 
Ridgefield and said, “Isn’t it a funny 
thing about his wife, the old skinflint?” 
To keep his memory honored, to let them 
call her what they liked if: they praised 
her husband—for more years than this 
young man had lived this had been her life. 
She could not know what generous desire 
filled him to give her body comfort, to give 
the pleasant things of every day to the girl 
beside her. She only knew that he had 
laid a hand on the past. He had torn aside 
a veil that must not be disturbed. He even 
implied that Preston Ridgefield might have 
blundered. For all these years she had 
known only one fear, that Preston Ridge- 
field’s memory might not get its due. 
The young man thought. she might not 
understand. He explained gently that she 
could be a rich woman. The inexplicable 
oversight that had left her name from the 
deed of gift meant that the city had never 
really owned the art museum at all. The 


property had immensely increased in value. . 


To secure itself the city could be forced to 
pay her a very large sum of money. 

““Money?” asked Mrs. Ridgefield, turn- 
ing to the girl. “What in the world is he 
talking about?” 

“Oh, darling!”’ begged Doris. ‘“‘He only 
means if we should—could want to do it.” 

The eyes that met his as she turned to 
him from the empress were not the eyes of 
a girl demanding ease of life. They were 
the eyes of Preston Ridgefield, seeing not 
what life might give him but what he 
might give to it to make it more worth 
living. A logged-off hillside, left in its 
ruin by those who had taken their will of it, 
had been to such eyes a place to restore to 
its heritage of beauty, a place from which 
men might look out upon splendid, far 
horizons. A man’s life, looked at by such 
eyes, meant his opportunity to realize his 
finest dreams, to make of living a vantage 
point from which he might look out as 
from a hilltop. 

Looking into such eyes and hearing such 


| words spoken, the smart young man felt 


himself lifted on the wave of a great excite- 
ment. 

“Why, of course!” he cried. 

He wanted to shout. Of course they 
couldn’t want to do it! What had been 
the matter with him? He looked at the 
empress, standing, her ashes-of-roses scarf 
about her, ready for flight. 

“East Siders!’’ He could almost hear 
her thinking. “‘Cheap people, every one of 
them!”’ 

“Of course!” he said again, and struck 
the table with his hand. ‘“‘That’s just it! 
If you could want to—but of course you 
couldn’t. And we can fix itso you needn’t.”’ 

He saw the look in the old eyes of the 
empress upon him change from disdain to 
hope, to mistiness. She sat down. 

“Do you mean,” she said in a little 
voice, ‘‘that you could bring me something 
to sign that would make it right?”’ 

“T mean just that,’ said the smart 
young man. “ We can fix it up tomorrow.”’ 

She leaned forward a little, her hands 
clasped. 

““And no one else need know? No one 


but us three?” 


He looked from her face, a pallid cameo 
trembling into speech from its carved 
secrecies, to the girl’s face across the pool 
of lamplight on the Persian table rug. 
How could he have thought these women 
could care for their own ease? How near 
they must have come to despising him! 

“Not a soul in the world but us three,” 
he said, conscious that the words made a 
binding ritual for the trio in the quiet 
room. 

“Oh!” said the empress. It was the 
relieved cry of a small hurt creature. She 
pressed her hands upon her eyes a moment. 
Then she looked at him. ‘They laughed at 
him,” she half whispered. ‘‘No one must 
ever laugh at him again! He was so fine, 
so much finer than the ones who laughed. 
And he was so right. Always. Money!” A 
little smile flickered over her face. Her 


Decembe ¢ 


voice was gentle. ‘People who hay 
ing else have to be rich! But we 
looked at Doris, and back at him 
have so much besides. Would you ] 
she stopped, looked tremulously at { 
again—‘“‘do you think he would like 
at the old blue prints?» They’re 
drawer.” 

sea !” said the smart young man, 

She brought the old, old paper 
their drawer and laid them in the: 
light. The three stood looking at t 

“‘T remember when he spread th 
before me that first night. I can he 
yet,” she said, “planning it all. Hj 
was so beautiful.” " 

She folded the drawings again j 
breaking creases and laid them softly 
The young man felt that he had stoo 
headed in a sacred place. 

“Thank you a thousand times,” } 
“You are very rich indeed.” As he 
at her, and then at Doris, he eoy 
help adding, “And he was very ri 
cause of both of you. Any mai 
stopped, aghast at his boldness; ther 
ing still at Doris—‘“‘any man would} 
finished quietly. He gathered his 
together and turned to leave, — 
night,” he said to the empress. _ 

“Remember,” she answered, “; 
three.” .@ 

He left her standing there, a lit 
figure, vital with a tremendous pur) 

“Your grandmother’s a wonder 
lady,” he told Doris at the door, — 

The girl put out her hand, 

““You’ve made her so happy!” sl 
“She has always been afraid there 
be something wrong; that some 
come upon it who would not unde 
You’ve been so wonderful.” 

He looked down at her, possessive 
tion in his eyes. 

“Do you think I have been wond 
he heard himself daring to say. “I’ 
afraid you would think I had g 
yond—had intruded ” He flou 
then heard himself go on: 
your sake, I should like to be inec 
ble.” 

“Oh!” she said softly, and in th 
light he could see the color flooding | 
and throat. ‘‘Oh!”’ shesaid again. “ 
not intruded.” Her eyelids droppe 
his gaze, then lifted. ‘We think 
hesitated—‘‘I think you’ve been 
parable.” 

Her eyes rested earnestly upon h 
she smiled. 

“Good-by,” 

“Until tomorrow,”’ 

He stood a moment, his head t 
the moonlight, looking at the d 
closed behind him. Then down the 
steps, over the weed-grown walk, } 
hedge that needed clipping, he str 
shoulders squared as if to underta 
considerable enterprise. At the { 
he paused, looking back at the di 
dows where, perhaps, Doris’ figure} 
to and fro made shadows. Her ten 
remained upon him, her voice, 
lights and darks, like a cello, ranjl 
mind, beside the reedlike tremol¢ 
empress. 

“Money! he 
about?” 

“Remember, just us three!” 

“Until tomorrow.” 

The old voice and the young vo 
together in his memory. In his ey 
lingered the image of the pool of la 
and lying in it the worn old blup 

In the moon-flecked shadow he ] 
hat to the old house whose cu 
houetted themselves against the s/. 
saluted its decaying splendors as he)’ 
discriminating phrase. 

“Tt all has class,” he said. 

He stood a moment so; the nig! 
about him. Then down the street i! 
cut-rate drug store, past the five-¢ 
ture and the Hopkins Business Cre 
walked swiftly, whistling as he wé 
was one of three, he was saying to) 
He had not intruded. She had sm ; 
belonged behind the ragged hedg 
tomorrow was not so very far awa| 


Whatever is 


te of precede Dawn. It would 
yeports plenty—besides making it 
er for us. But she’s out of luck. 
rris gave the audience almost as 
i) as we did today. The bill won’t 
jd. We’re all right until we get to 


Trisco?’’ 

ily two towns you’ve got to make 
1n this circuit are San Francisco 
ago. If we don’t get over in 
‘re apt to lose our Chicago date. 
‘ae reports from the next few 
n’t good we may never get into 

” 


lbe good, Chick.”’ Little Molly’s 
snapped her jaws shut. “What 
yer Durand do to prevent it?” 
<t so much what she can do, as 
y will do,’”’ I grinned. 
yan to find out the next Sunday 
, in Duluth. Just as I spoke the 
e Scotch impersonation— Molly 
od another week’s trial—which 
Wwiggest laugh in the act, a piece of 
mery fell back of the drop in 
ywhich we were working. The 
f; killed the laugh. The audience 
1” last words. 
; a shame!” Mother Durand in- 
declared as we came off at the 
a turn. “I gave my carpenter 
or his carelessness.” 
ght, with all the critics out in 
jing an imitation in which Molly 
é2nded on facial expressions I no- 
fein back of us swaying in 
}2s that chased themselves across 
e to side. : 
itched, someone backed into the 
, ulging it out toward the audi- 
13e attention was of course taken 
ly and me. A minute later the 
41s which Dawn used in a slave 
dipped on the floor with a rattle 
41 at the exact second I finished 
‘ne that was good for a slow but 
eiugh—if the audience was given 
cond to see the point. 
wouldn’t know any better where 
taughs come if you’d written the 
a If,” I told Mother Durand as 
2 got off. 
\wwiully sorry,” she apologized. 
n happen again.” 
ni T expect next week in Winni- 
ed, smiling pretty—‘‘hammering 
\lking?” Which I figured would 
tir from using those two tricks. 
|\rfully hard to believe she’s doing 


g; as we stood a moment at the 
|e hotel, where I’d taken her after 
¥ “She’s so jolly and—and likable 
2 theater.’’ 
you been chumming around with 
l}awn?” I asked. 
being in the same hotels with 
1 you always at a stag hotel—you 
ar and—and that quieting- 
ir after the night show—like 
uP I —” She hesitated. 
,'s all right, I guess,’’ I smiled. 
Iht.” 
, lick!”” Molly detained me. 
3, 


n you think it would be—er— 

yl going to call a rehearsal for 

0 morning?” 

lg for?” 

ll ;he—the Scotch impersonation.” 
encing next week, the Scotch 

dition is out,” I grinned. ‘It’s 

| better rapidly.” 

»/nurmured her majesty, drawing 
| regally to all of her four foot 


<1 the upstage stuff,” I had to 
oh anyone’s got a kick coming 
‘truly, losing that laugh. Some 
maybe pick up the dialect, the 
a the only right way, by chasing 
*a couple of weeks with a real 
4, listening to him talk.” 
» gain said Molly. ‘‘Good night.” 
aid toward the desk, then sud- 
ied. “I may have some word 
“ partnership contracts in another 


»’ I said, taking the air. 

we believed me. It was over 
ore she even mentioned the 
Not because she hadn’t 
hsome, because she did. A 
In Winnipeg proved that. 
eantime Molly had picked up 


tligs intentionally,’’ Molly said - 
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E MANEUVERS OF MOLLY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


her John, the Honorable Archy Hepple- 
stone, ete., etc., Cavendish. 

You must know that by the time we 
crossed the border everybody knew every- 
body else on the bill. The two most popular 
members of the troupe were Molly and 
Georgia Melody, one of the three girls in 
the musical act that went on second. 
Georgia was about twenty-four, a natural 
clown on and off the stage. She had a 
man’s voice, really a deep rich contralto, 
and she talked and kidded like a man, with 
never a sting or a backhanded swipe in her 
chatter from one week’s end to another. 
No one on the bill but myself knew that 
Georgia recently had quietly married a 
good friend of mine and was making her 
last trip as a member of the trio, living 
cheaply and saving hard in order to protect 
her husband and herself against any un- 
lucky breaks that might befall the double 
act they intended to try out during the 
summer. 

“Listen, Chick,’’ Georgia told me in 
Winnipeg Monday night just before I went 
on for our turn, ‘‘one of the acrobats thinks 
I’m Cleopatra. He wants to take me to an 
Egyptian or maybe Armenian chop-suey 
joint tonight. I told him I’d love to, only 
I had a date with you: Are you going to 
make good?” 

“Sure,” I laughed. 

0?” 

“T know a place where fifteen cents buys 
the most beautiful sandwich in Canada. 
And the beer—oh, boy!”’ 

“Can I come too?” 

It was Molly. She’d come up while we 
were talking. 

“‘Nobody’s barred who’s got the price,”’ 
Georgia welcomed her. “But listen, doll; 
you'll have to cut out all the rough stuff. 
This place is a ree-fined dump inhabited 
by ladies, gents and remittance men. There 
ain’t even a bouncer to size you up as you 
enter.” 

As we entered the café, a small, clean, 
cozy little hideaway off the main thorough- 
fare, I saw, taking his hat check from the 
girl, a tall, heavily tanned, clean-featured 
young chap with a magnificent pair of 
shoulders on him. His keen blue eyes fell 
on Molly. At that instant she saw him. 
Her face lit up with a pleased smile. 

“By Jove, Miss Wills!’’ 

“Mr. Cavendish. This is a surprise!” 

“Rather!’’ Cavendish smiled, wringing 
Molly’s hand. ‘Delighted beyond mere 
syllables, of course.’’ In spite of a certain 
brittleness in his pronunciation, even with- 
out that ‘‘mere syllables” line, you couldn’t 
mistake Cavendish for any but one of his 
British majesty’s loyal subjects. 

“Won’t you join us?” I asked after 


“Where shall we 


- we’d been introduced. 


” 


“Oh, I say, now 

“Please do,’”’ Molly urged. 

“Thanks so much, but only on one con- 
dition: It shall be my party. You’ll do me 
that favor, what?”’ ; 

Before I could protest Molly had taken 
Cavendish’s arm and was following the 
head waiter to a table. 

“Pretty soft,’’ Georgia whispered. ‘‘ This 
John looks lousy with money.” 

It appeared that Cavendish had met 
Molly in the States during a golf tourna- 
ment at Molly’s country club, but from the 
way they gabbed it up you’d have imagined 
they’d been brought up in the same block 
instead of knowing each other for only a 
week. And Molly was doing most of the 
leading. 

The last thing she said that night as we 
stood in the lobby of her hotel was ‘‘ You 
won’t forget to call for me in the morning— 
about ten o’clock?”’ 

“No fear,’’ Archy replied. 

“We're going golfing,’’ Molly explained. 
“You don’t play, do you, Chick?” 

I shook my head. 

“Too bad,’”? mumbled Archy, like you 
and I would say ‘‘Gimme ginger ale.” 

For the rest of the week the only times I 
saw Molly were on the stage. She came to 
the theater just in time to make up, play 
the act, dress for the street and meet Cav- 
endish, waiting with a taxi at the stage 
door. I won’t say that had anything to do 
with it, but toward the end of the week 
I began missing regularly some of the com- 
edy points in the act. 

‘Listen, Chick,’’ Georgia asked me after 
watching the Friday matinée at my re- 
quest— Georgia and I were clowning along, 
digging up cheap and filling restaurants 
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Cravener Carried On- 


And Earned $736.00 
In His 


First Three Months! 


HIS story dates back about ten 

years—to the time when Mr. 

Ellery Mahaffey of Pennsylvania first 

became our representative. Since 

then Mr. Mahaffey has earned his way 

through school, college and law school 

with Curtis dollars (we have paid him as 

much as $600.00 for one month’s sum- 

mer work). Then an extensive law prac- 

tice compelled him to discontinue with 

: us. So he asked Mr. George Cravener 
to carry on—and Cravener did! 


Mr. George Cravener 


A Permanent Profitable Business 


HEN writing us that he recom- 
mended Mr. Cravener as his 


successor Mahaffey said: 


*‘My experience as a salesman for 
your publications is the most valu- 
able asset I possess as a lawyer.’’ 


That the Curtis plan is permanent 
and extremely profitable is evidenced 
by the fact that George Cravener, in 
three months, secured approximately 
1000 renewal and new subscriptions 
for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, for which we 
paid him $736.00—profits at the rate 
of $9.50 a day for an average of 13 
subscriptions. Why not let us estab- 
lish you in a well-paying business? 


Mr. Ellery Mahaffey 
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The Curtis opportunity is just as big as you have a mind to make 
it. You may devote as much or as little time to our work as you 
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let us tell you all about our cash offer. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
930 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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and inhaling the rarified Manitoban at- 
mosphere during morning walks—‘‘have 
you wised Molly up to Mother Durand?” 

I nodded. ‘‘Why?”’ 

“Nothing. Only I know that Dawn and 
her doting parent are horning in on the 
after-theater suppers Cavendish is buying 
every night. He spends loose for a Scotch- 
man, doesn’t he?”’ 

“T thought he was English.” 

“Molly told me his. father is a famous 
Seotch golf-course engineer, or something 
in-trick-ate like that. Anyway, your act 
needs a stiff rehearsal.”’ 

Two rotten performances the next day, 
Saturday, proved it. Going to Molly’s 
dressing room, after packing up, I found 
her dressed and ready for the street. , 

“Tn Calgary,” I started —— 

“Did you know Archy is going on to 
Calgary with us?” Molly interrupted, 
working on her gloves. ‘‘Isn’t that nice?”’ 

“Nice for you,” I politely replied. 

‘Chick, why are you so cantankerous? 
Why don’t you like Mr. Cavendish? Why 
don’t you ever accept any of his invita- 
tions?” 

‘Why,’ I stalled, ‘every time he’s 
asked me I—I’ve been dated up with Geor- 
gia Melody.” 

“*She’s so jolly, isn’t she?’? Molly an- 
swered, pulling a button off her glove. ‘I 
wish you liked my friends as well as I like 
yours.’ 

“‘Tt’s none of my business who your 
friendsare,’’ I toldher. ‘“Youcanstring Cav- 
endish for all the parties you please x 

“‘Chick!’’ Molly’s eyes flashed fire. 

“Excuse me. Maybe you are really fond 
of him. And that’s none of my business. 
What is my business is the habit you’ve 
developed of walking away from me while 
I’m talking to you on the stage.” 


Molly’s eyes opened wide. “Why, I 
thought—I understood —— 
“So do I,” I cut in smoothly. “It’s the 


oldest trick in the game for attracting the 
attention of the audience to yourself.” 

“Perhaps you’d better call a rehearsal 
for the act,’’ Molly answered quietly. ‘‘We 
could talk things over better.” 

Turning on her heel she walked out to 
Cavendish, waiting to drive her to the 
station. 

Turning to follow her I noticed a long 
legal envelope on her make-up shelf. Pick- 
ing it up to learn whether it might be 
something of importance my élite society 
partner had overlooked in her haste to meet 
Archy, I saw in one corner ‘“‘Return to 
A.W. Ransome.” The postmark was three 
days old. Though the envelope was empty 
it told me plainly that Molly was holding 
out on. the partnership contract, one way 
or another. 

“Listen, goof,’ Georgia said the next 
day on the train, “does Molly know we’re 
the separate-check kids? Does she realize 
I’ve been in the business too long to expect 
or let any performer pay for my meals? 
Is she hep to the fact that we’re taking 
turns buying tickets to the movies we see 
after dinner once in a while?”’ 

“How do I know?” I asked. 

*“TDoes she know I’m passionately bugs 
over my husband?”’ 

“You asked me not to tell anybody you 
were married,” I answered. 

‘“Honest, Chick’’—Georgia rose and 
stepped out into the aisle—‘‘if my hus- 
band was as dumb as you I’d be a widow.”’ 

I blamed the audiences in Calgary for 
the poor results we got. But when in 
Vancouver—to which metropolis Caven- 
dish Pullmaned right along with the 
troupe—we created barely enough applause 
at the opening matinée to take two bows; 
when the papers, Tuesday morning, in- 
stead of saying, ‘“‘The hit of the bill was 
Molly Wills and Chick Stedman, a good- 
looking, likable young couple in an engag- 
ing skit’’—the sort of notices we’d been 
getting—when instead of that they read, 
“Others on the bill were Wills and Sted- 
man, and the Boswing Brothers, sterling 
acrobats,’ I knew something had to be 
done or we’d never get a chance at the 
Frisco audiences. And that would mean 
the finish of our act on the big time. 

I began to watch every move Molly made 
on the stage. During the next three per- 
formances she pulled every known trick to 
kill a laugh, distract attention and other- 
wise make it impossible for her partner. If 
she’d been getting her own laughs I’d have 
understood she was trying to hog the act. 
But she was ruining her own stuff as com- 
pletely as mine. 

I knew she hadn’t been in the game long 
enough to have learned for herself all the 


whom she golfed every morning; 


- landed square on his jaw. 2 


Decemb 


selfish tricks she was employing 
must have told her. Not Cay 


know anything about show busin 
someone had coached her who — 
it. Mother Durand! Mother 
posing as a friend, giving innog 
Molly advice, double-crossin her, 
ing her to put in this bit o busi 
that gesture—systematically rui 
act because it was too great a mes 
to follow successfully. 4 

Finding the answer helped 
One rehearsal would clean up tha 
it. But the big thing, the thing. 
taken the life out of the act, y 
Molly and I were not working 
harmoniously. There was no un 
spirit, no pleasure in our work, 
mechanically correct, until we < 
create the kiddish, kidding, gosh-< 
partner-clever atmosphere and im 
the act would never be the hit it] 
before Molly’s John became th ew 
the troupe. 

Worrying over it led to the ex 
staged Wednesday night, the ¢ 
which settled my fate, even thougl 
know it at the time. Halfway thr 
act I heard voices—two men. I ¢ 
they were standing directly back | 
hind the drop curtain. As their ¢ 
tion grew more animated I re 
Archy’s voice and the high-pitch 
of Kleinburgh, the fiddle Play 
Dawn’s act. 

“Quiet, back there!”’ I grated 
my back to the audience. = 

The voices sank to a whisper. 
moment later they rose again, j 
enough to drive Molly and me cra 
worked. Mother Durand’s yoice 
a trio a second later. < 

“Quiet!” I ordered again. __ 

Molly started an imitation, thi 
and most difficult she had. The yo 
of the curtain rose. Came a snicke 
twitched with nervousness. Su 
low laugh rang out from behind 
tain. Molly’s tongue stumbled 
frightened her. Repeating, she tr 
the word a second time. I saw 
gotten her next line. Even whenIy 
her—put the words in her mouth- 
too flustered to continue. In thr 
second of dead silence that foll 
complete breakdown I saw her ey 
with mortification. | 

Catching the leader’s eye I gav 
for our closing number. Hurrying 
while the house was still half-| 
applauding, I walked straight up | 
burgh, still chatting with Caver 
Mrs. Durand. Swinging from 1 


“When you get up,” I said, “I 
hear the funny story you were tel 
my partner was trying to do j 
imitation.’ 

“Chick!” Mother Durand 4 
arm. 

“T’ll show you a copy of the! 
sending the office tonight, mothi, 
them about the noisy stage ere 
carrying,” I told her. 

“Stedman, old chap, I’d like ) 
gize.”” It was Cavendish. ee i 

“You’ re going to—but to Mo 
me,” I said, not seeing his hand.! 

Naturally when Jim Penning, § 
manager, stopped me as I enteredii 
ter the next afternoon, I was pr 
hear something not so pleasant. | 

“T thought you might like to |] 
said, ‘that Kennison will be i) 
Monday afternoon to look ovet 
before it goes into Frisco.” He & 
leave. 

“Wait, please, Mr. Pennie | 
the tip of course. Reports on i 
hadn’t been any too good, and ® 
vice president and Coast manajl 
circuit, was going to give it the 
in Seattle to determine which ac 
into San Francisco and which to & 
“‘What kind of a report did you 
my act?” y i 

Penning gave it to me betwee 
“Rotten. Neither of you is deli 
goods—you’re simply walking 
If I didn’t know you 
clever performer I might not 
But when you gyp audiences, y' 
you're not gypping anybody 
as you ’ll realize if you lose 
over.’ 
I was still thinking it over 
on a smooth spot on the st 
finishing dance and went dow 

(Continued on Pag 


‘ 


tinued from Page 126) 

der me. Crack went the old 

shing broken, but a nasty sprain 
keep me limping for three or 

that would keep me off my feet 


at would prevent me rehearsing 
Kennison had seen the act. 


knew my ankle would carry me 
r dances Monday, was squashed 
» before I stepped on the stage 
eful matinée. Mother Durand 
attention to Molly, standing on 
se side of the stage. 

hat a love of a hat Molly has? 
soming!”’ 

bigger than an umbrella, the 
y had on her head; one of those 
jopping picture hats trimmed 
7 known species of flower and 


head to do in that hat was to turn 
yf to the audience, and not only 
+h customers not be able to see her 


t so they wouldn’t be able to un-. 


d third of what she said. Which 
}icthe way Molly stood all through 
t)amber. 
<¢t off,’’ I whispered to her. She 
le not to understand: 
a|ytanical garden—take it off!” I 
e/when by mistake the natives 
1). something. 
yook her head. 
te nothing on you,’ I said out 
yiaing a sheaf of wheat and barley 
yche hat. ‘‘He carried the world 
yulders, but you’re juggling the 
catry on your head.”’ 
d the big laugh that got—from 
» except Molly—might induce her 
») the lid. 

} take it off,’’ she told me coolly. 
nave time to do my hair.” 
lked me. I quit like a yellow pup. 
€ison out in front, with our future 
41y partner hadn’t thought enough 
(to take time to comb her hair. 
; oe one bow at the end of the 


p I started toward my dressing 


eg anything to say to me?” 

ed. 

% my head. Then, just to make 
‘ed, ‘Where did you get the idea 
i: a hat like that?” 

tir Durand told me v2 

ns,” I interrupted, turning away. 

t moment, please.’”’ Molly’s tone 

yemotional as a cold corn fritter. 

ill be a rehearsal immediately 

inu@binée today—for the good of 


\at’s left of it,” I added. ‘‘Very 
| majesty.” 

"1e audience had been played out, 
i musicians had left the theater, 
i3tage hands had neatly piled the 
‘id props along the side walls of 
¢ after the Boswing Brothers had 
‘p and slammed the stage door 
jem, I walked out to Molly on the 
tage, on which a single pilot light, 
{down near the cold footlights, 
ie black distorted shadows. 

\ do you want to begin?” I in- 


e beginning; from the moment 

/nentioned the contract to me.” 

your pardon; is this a rehearsal 

the good of the act, or, as you 
’ put it, what’s left of it,’’ Molly 

ra “Tf you imagine I’m going 
‘you so you can team up with 

Mepay —” 

up with Georgia!” I gasped. 

|e heck are you talking about?” 

er Durand told me 4 

ie did, did she? Well 7 

‘ay own ears and eyes informed me 

erred her society to mine. So 

| of the girls in the act told me this 

‘gia’s last trip with the trio ts 

She’s going out next season in an 
er husband.” 

usband!” Molly stared at me. 

a hu-husband?”’ 

d you like to see the note he wrote 

_ Bock out for her comfort on 

as 


” T asked. 
3chin protruded ominously. “Why 
tell me ——?”? 


THE SATURDAY 


“Maybe you can recall some moment 
when you weren’t too occupied with your 
remittance-man friend Ms 

“Remittance man!”’ Molly’s voice rose, 
weakly shrill. ‘‘Archibald Hepplestone 
MacTague St. John Cavendish, the son, 
heir and partner of the greatest engineer 
in Seotland, a rem ” Her voice died 
away. ‘‘So that’s why I got no help from 


1? 


“Help? You know I’d only have been 
in the way.” 

The hot fury that began sputtering and 
spilling from my partner’s lips wasn’t any- 
thing spontaneous or newborn. 

“Do you suppose I’d have walked mil- 
lions of miles and grown calluses on every 
finger and toe, pushing silly rubber balls 
over the prairies of Canada with a man 
who can’t talk of anything but the bunkers 
and hazards he gets paid for cluttering up 
the landscape with, if he hadn’t had a 
Seotch dialect that cropped to the surface 
and stayed there the minute he got his 
hand on a mashie?”’ 

“Scotch dialect!’’ I echoed. 

*Didn’t you tell me that was the only 
way to learn it—to chase around with a real 
Scotchman?” 

“T know—but I thought ——” 

“Oh, ye thocht, did ye! Weel, laddie, 
T’ll admit that Wulls and Stedman hae 
both been vur-r-ry thick; but o’ the pair-r, 
I’m conveenced that you are the thicker-r-r. 
D’ye ken?” 

Mad as she was, I had to laugh. Holy 
finnan haddie, what a burring, crackling 
dialect little Molly Wills had planted in 
her musical voice! 

Slowly Molly quieted down. ‘‘So much 
for that.”” With something of hesitancy in 
her manner she took a letter from her bag. 
OY about the contract. Please read 
this.’”’ 

It was_a letter dated the same as the 
postmark on the envelope I’d found in 
Winnipeg on Molly’s make-up shelf. Skim- 
ming through it I came to the last page: 


and I positively will not traipse up to 
Canada to meet your new-found friend. The 
score between your intuition and my advice is 
overwhelmingly in your favor. Then why, 
suddenly, are you so dependent on my judg- 
ment? 

In short, my dear, I’m far too old and old- 
fashioned to bicker with you. Provided he be 
honest, courageous, no fool, and fond of you to 
the extent of crossing you when necessary, I 
stand ready to relinquish my hectie guardian- 
ship to whomsoever you choose—and may the 
Lord have mercy on his soul! 

As always your devoted 
ARTHUR W. RANSOME. 


“Does this mean you and he rowed over 
the contract—and he’s resigning?’’ I asked. 

“He’s pitifully glad to resign, the old 
duck. He’s been trying to for years. That 
is why I barely got on the stage in time 
today. There were so many papers I had 
to sign before notaries and persons.” 

“Papers?” 

“Yes. The petition—our petition to the 
court to appoint the new guardian I’ve 
chosen.” 

Something in the quaver of her voice, 
something in the roundness of her eye 
started a sinking sensation in the pit of my 
being. 

‘““Do I know—er—who is he?”’ 

Molly sighed. “You.” 

“cc Me ! ” 

“Mr. Ransome agreed with me that any 
man eager to murder a fiddler, a fiend and 
a foreign golf bug all at the same time in 
my behalf had the proper foundation to 
become my guardian.” 

“T know, Molly, but ” T shook my 
head. A thousand reasons crowded into 
my mind for refusing. ‘“‘Good Lord, it’s 
impossible! J ——” 

I noticed a quiver of that square little, 
soft little, aristocratic do-and-be-damned- 
to-you chin. 

“D-don’t you w-want to be b-bothered 
with me, Chick? D-don’t you lLlike me 
enough ee 

A big tear caught the rays of the pilot 
light, sparkled a tiny rainbow and rolled 
slowly down her cheek. Before it dropped 
I had my arms around Molly and was‘-tell- 
ing her a lot of things not even remotely 
connected with vaudeville. 

We hadn’t said nearly half the things 
that kept popping into our heads when the 
stage crew began drifting in. 

“Suffering Greek restaurants!” I said. 
“Seven o’clock.” ‘ 

“And we haven’t rehearsed,’ Molly 
wailed. “‘And Mr. Kennison is going to be 
out front tonight!” 
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“Tonight? Wasn’t he there this after- “Never mind,” Kennison eu be 


friends? 


your name, in 
time to arrive 
in the Christ- 
mas mail, a su- 
perb gift an- 
nouncement. 
This small 
black and 
white repro- 
duction of it 


VERY year, 
wonder what you should choose for Christmas to 
please the men-folks of your family, or your. men 

Instead of spending too much time in searching 

and too much money for the purchase, why not send them 

a gift which is sure to be welcome and which is easy for you 

to order—a remembrance that is inspiring, entertaining, 

and will be used for a whole year? We have just such a gift 
to recommend to you. It’s 


An Ideal Gift 


For a 


atl 


about this time, don’t you begin to 


; a year’s subscription for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


ROM corporation president to junior clerks, real men 
(and women, too) smile with delight at the arrival of 
“the new Post.” 


Because one always finds in every issue 


something unusually clever and interesting, you will make 
a sure hit in ordering The Post for any friend. 


irection of 


(le have entered your name 
pe m our list for“a years: 
subseri iption to ~ew- wy 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(Me tenst that es copies 
which we shall have w-+ 
the spies isiire © of uve alieg: w 


will prove to 


e ple asant- 


reminders of the friend» = 
who wends:to you shis + 
lioliday. remembrance 
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other desirable gifts: The Ladies’ 
Home Journal—$1.50 a year, 12 
issues—an ideal present for every 
thinking woman; and The Country 
Gentleman—$1.00 a year, 52 issues— 
to please any rural friend. 


Only $2.00 for 52 Issues 


O every person whom you 
delight with this most 
worth-while but inexpensive 
aift, we will send cost-free, in 


gives only a hint of the colorful 
loveliness of the original—from 
Murillo’s master painting, “The 
and Child.” Mail 


your order and 
remittance 
now to the ad- 
dress given be- 
low, giving 
yourownname 
and address as 


well as those 


of the friends 
you select. 
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noon?” 

“No. Didn’t you know his train was 
delayed? He wasn’t expected till 4:30. 
Mrs. Durand told me.” 

“That’s the one nice thing she’s ever 
said,’ I told Molly. “‘She knew what that 
hat would do ——” 

“Oh, Chick,’’ Molly interrupted shyly. 
Head down, she started twisting a button 
on my coat. ‘She told me not to wear 
that hat if—if I hoped to retain my fea- 
tures intact.” 

“Then why ie 

““Gee-whiz, I tried everything else to get 
you to call a rehearsal! But when you per- 
sisted in remaining aloof and North Polish, 
and when I saw that Mother Durand was 
satisfied we’d never go into Frisco with her 
darling daughter, I decided I might as well 
have my features wrecked along with the 
act—for all the fun I was getting out of 
life.” 

And what that remark made me do gave 
the stage hands something to talk about. 

I spotted Kennison in the sixth row as 
soon. as we went.on that night. In three 
minutes we had him sitting up in his chair 
just like all the paid customers. He tried 
hard enough, but he couldn’t help joining 
the laughs that were rolling toward us in 
waves. For, mister, little Molly and I were 
giving a show!—each trying to help the 
other fellow, both of us kidding each other, 
the audience and the world in general, 
working as smooth and joyous as a 
combined harvester and reaper in a field of 
golden grain. What our Scotch imitation 
did to them was simply brutal murder. 

Taking our sixth bow I saw Kennison 
clapping one lily-white hand upon the 
other. | 

I’d just finished dressing when he en- 
tered my room. “‘Where’s Miss Wills?”’ he 
growled. 

I led him to her room. 

“What’s been the matter with you two 
the last week or two?”’ he asked sternly. 

I looked at Molly. Molly looked at me. 

“Well,” I stalled, ‘you see, it was— 
er cS 


wanted to make sure Georgia ] 
what she was talking about. 
cleared his throat—‘‘ how 
ances like the one you gave tonig 
you give me in a week in San Fra 
I gulped ‘‘Fourteen, sir.” } 
“We'll hope so. I’m shi 
Morris over to Oakland for a 
bringing him into San Francis 
anything in your contract, 
which prevents you from app 
next-to-closing position?” 
“T—J’ll have to refer you t 
ian,’’ Molly dimpled slyly. 
“You?” Kennison faced me 
“Yes, sir. You know, of 
not getting a next-to-closing S 
“You can get it on a retu 
circuit if you prove you can hol: 
spot,’’ Kennison returned. 
“Oh, we can hold it down, si 
piped. 
“Um. Your confidence is 
think that’s all I had to say, 
“Chick! We’re made!” 
dancing me around the room 
Kennison left. ‘Oh, wait till I 
Kovich! He told me there y 
future for us if I could keep 3 
“Keep me!” I yelled. 
“Yes. He said if I could p 
into signing a binding contra ic 
A great white light descer 
me. “Molly!’” I held her ¢ 
shoulders. “Look at me—in t 
guardianship— - these papers I I 
row—is, er—are 
“Why, Chick, ”’ Molly replieg 
full on mine, “you told me y 
theatrical contracts were no g 
to get something that was, don 
“Let me write to Sam,” Ib 
But we didn’t. Instead y 
some clippings from the Frisco | 
shortest one of the clippings si 
“Held over for their secon 
honors of the bill again fell to d 
Wills and the smiling Chick Ste 
so on, and so on, and so on. — 
Oh, boy! 7 
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Feeling That He Must Say Something, He Complained, “But All the Same, it’s Rather Stiff to Make Me Sacrifice My Picture!"’ 


AINWRIGHT was glad to be back in 
‘Paris. The old fascination laid hold on 
aim the moment his fiacre rattled into ILLUSTRATED 
° Boulevard de Magenta; he felt at 


ilse of that vivacious existence, and recognized with pleasure all the familiar 
he workmen in the soft blue of their faded blouses, the women with the spring 
a the carts piled high with oranges or laden with bunches of white leeks, 
1g carrots and lettuce of exquisite green. In the Rue de Maubeuge he had 
|rmonious perspective of gray facades and mansards, the clusters of tall slender 
“nd blackened chimney pots, all bathed in the violescent luminosity of the 
ning. The Place de la Concorde was empty at that hour, but he could look 
he dome of the Invalides and greet all the well-known landmarks. The 
lysées were empty, too, but the chestnut trees were in their new green, 
/in short, it was spring, and he was in Paris, and if, alas, he was no longer 
Ine glad nevertheless that there remained in him that spirit of youth which 
he old thrill, still be sensible to the eternal charm. 

shave consoled him to reflect that the thought of Nadia, which, despite all 
}ons, would persist in starting up out of his subconsciousness, was in truth a 
j{Tviving youth, had not the thought been so intrinsically, so hopelessly 
- He had somehow induced in himself the courageous conviction that he 
dle to return without that thought troubling him. He had confidently counted 
urn in New York to accomplish that much at least. There, in his native 
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element, in the thin invigorating: American air, in 
the rush of that practical unpoetic modern life, he 
had persuaded himself that that infatuation would 
be exorcised quite away. He had remained until he 
could assure himself that so much, at least, had been accomplished, that he had made 
his cure, that he could return to Paris in his normal state, clothed and in his right mind, 
and that, the sting of its disappointment and defeat having been allayed, there would 
remain of the episode only the delicate reminiscent charm. 

But here he was, not halfway home from the station, already thinking of her! 
Somewhere in this vast congeries of roofs and chimney pots was Nadia; her presence 
was somehow implicit in all that he saw, her personality was somehow involved in 
every sensation that he felt; and the hopelessness of it gave a touch of melancholy to 
the spring air that he might otherwise so rapturously have breathed. 

When he reached his apartment, which he found open and aired by the excellent 
Philippe, everything in it, perhaps by its association with those last days before he 
went away, reminded him of her. There was the photograph of her in its silver frame 
standing in its old place on his writing table; he must have forgotten it when he wrote 
her that last note in the autumn; he seized it and thrust it into a drawer, not daring 
to give it more than a glance, or at most not more than two glances. Then he turned 
and looked at himself in the mirror over the chimney piece. 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” he said to himself. If it went on, he said, he would chuck 
the whole thing and go back to New York, 
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However, no such drastic measure was necessary. He 
found, after all, that he was adjusting himself very well to 
a Paris without Nadia; he made no inquiry, no effort to 
communicate to her the fact of his return. What use, 
indeed, had there been in doing that, since his dismissal 
had been so formal, so definitive and irrevocable! No, he 
had too much pride for that; though it would be im- 
possible and even ungallant to forget her—who, indeed, 
could forget Nadia?—he would rigorously hold himself to 
his determination to think of that disappointing and in 
some ways bitter experience as having been classified, as 
the French would say—he could hear. Nadia saying it!— 
while he would exemplify his Anglo-Saxon quality of 
being game and accept the one consolation that middle 
age offered, that of philosophical acquiescence. Le flegme 
américain, Nadia would have called it, not, perhaps, with- 
out a certain admiration. However, that was no way to 
begin; he was to put Nadia out of his mind, as she had put 
herself out of his life. 

He found himself going on very well for a few days; on 
the whole, not half badly at all. There was a lot of interest 
left in life; it was worth a good deal, for instance, to have 
liberty, to feel oneself free, to go and come, to relish mild 
sober enjoyments, to have time to cultivate certain tastes, 
to improve one’s mind, and above all to be rid—yes, he 
would go so far as to put it that strongly—to be rid of the 
mental strain of that femi- 
nine complication, which, 
in the end, was chiefly what 
even the most adorable of 
women could add to one’s 
life. For instance, having 
been for long years a mere 
resident and never a tran- 
sient tourist in Paris, he 
had seen little of it; there 
were long arrears to be 
brought up. He began to go 
about the city, studiously 
inspecting this and that, 
and allowing the thought of 
Nadia gradually to recede. 
He began to visit system- 
atically the galleries; it was 
ever so much better, he de- 
cided, to look at pictures 
thus calmly than to chatter 
and dispute about them in 
studios. Thushe went oneaf- 
ternoon to the Salon de Prin- 
temps, and there, almost 
the first thing he saw, was, 
not Nadia but her portrait. 

It struck him the very 
first thing, out of all those 
pictures that hung about 
the walls. It was she; there 
could be no doubt of it. He 
went forward slowly, hesi- 
tatingly, half timidly, as he 
might have approached 
Nadia herself had she been 
there across the wide pol- 
ished surface of that floor. 
He had a craven hope that 
he might prove to be mis- 
taken; that it might be 
only some fancied, some ac- 
cidental resemblance, alike- 
ness that a modern portrait 
painter would conscien- 
tiously have avoided had 
he found himself fortui- 
tously achieving it. But no, 
there was no such luck; it 
was Nadia, to the very life. 
He went up very close, 
stopped and leaned across 
the rail to study the facture 
and to try to read the sig- 
nature; he felt his heart 
beat strangely, with a kind 
of jealous anxiety. It could 
not, it must not be, but— 
yes, there was no escape; it 
was his ineluctable fate to 
drain that cup to its bitter 
ironic drop; the portrait 
was by Bovet-Montel! He 
mechanically turned it up 
in the catalogue. There it 
was: ‘Portrait de N sy 
Bovet-Montel! 

He stopped and stood 
there. He was for an in- 
stant so self-conscious that 
he hastily cast a glance 
about to see if anyone was 


privy to his emotions. Fortunately the room was empty. 
But it had suddenly grown very warm; he drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped his brow, his face, his hands. And 
he stood there, entranced, gazing at the portrait. How 
that Frenchman could paint! One had to render him that 
justice at any rate! It was so fresh, so young, so spirit- 
edly, so spontaneously done, so superbly, dexterously 
caught—enlevé, to employ the slang of the studio. It bore 
inherent proof of its own authenticity; that was the one 
definitive and inevitable way to paint Nadia; it seemed to 
have been done without hesitation or doubt, with a gesture 
of absolute regal authority, and yet it had that facile air, 
the despair of artists, of having been freely, easily done, 
just as though it were nothing at all. How consummately 
perfect was the man’s technic! The value of the tints of 
her face and the pink feather in her hat; her brown gloves 
revealing all the character of her beautiful hands, the slight 
veil on her little nose! 

How preéminently and indubitably it was Nadia, and 
the Nadia that he knew! 

It was that which more than aught else intensified 
the acuteness of the pang. He resented the fact that 
Bovet-Montel should have divined in Nadia just what he, 
John Wainwright, saw in her—that spirit, that character, 
that ineffable charm, which he thought it had been re- 
served to himself alone to divine and appreciate. How was 


“She Sat There,” Said Bovet:Montel, ‘‘the Light Fell, So; You Understand? You Noticed the Lighting?” 
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it possible that such a fellow as Bovet-Mon 
ceive and, above all, express just that? The o 
of himself that Bovet-Montel had got into th 
aside from his devilish art, was the admiration 
tion that any man was bound to feel for he 
after all true that there was no necessary 
between character and art, so that cads and 
could portray angels? 

Bovet-Montel must have been happy whe 
doing that picture. And the thought brougi 
pang that stabbed Wainwright deeply. Boy 
had done it, of course, almost immediately afte 
wright, had incontinently fled the scene of his 


to lick his wounds. The painting bore a cert; 
phant relation to that event, seemed almost to 
if not to celebrate it. He could see her sittir 
there in his studio; they would laugh and talk, 
be gay, sprightly. Was it not all in the portrait 
face under the filmy veil and the pink feather? 
nothing inscrutable, nothing of the Mona Li 
adumbration of a smile; he knew perfectly wi 
meant; she was smiling at him, provoked by: 
the many sharp sayings that Bovet-Mont. 
making at his expense; he could hear him in 
ance of his work and of his triumph getting 
her benefit, all 
about the A 
vulgar dollars, 
silly, of course, 
him to one of 
lous French 
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turned to the 
every day, heli 
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that vision of 
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and the gloved 
would stand in 
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moving away 
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good deal of ¢ 
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would shift 
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‘eek Troops Marching Through a Burning Village to Meet the Forces of 


Kemal Pasha in Asia Minor 


\N an American ventures to set forth facts 
feels his countrymen ought to know, but 
ch do not reflect credit on the govern- 
»lved, the cry is invariably raised that he 
) the peoples of which he is writing. In order to 
it possibility in the present instance, I propose 
th the Turkish-Greek mess through the state- 
ritish and French newspapers and public men. 
it the true inwardness of a tragedy that nearly 
1 another great war from which it would have 
ut for us to hold aloof, we have only to examine 
iritish and French themselves say of the busi- 
: own words tell the story. Such explanations 
required for an understanding of the matters 
hey refer will consist of facts whose proof is 
inable. 


Lord Islington’s Comment 


LINGTON, G. C. M.G., D. 8. O., P. C., for- 
yovernor of New Zealand, Under Secretary for the 
nd Parliamentary Under Secretary for India, 
ith a statement from which I cull the following: 
‘ally all the difficulties confronting the Allied 
'd the prospects of vast expenditure confronting 
‘Empire, could, in a large measure, have been 
ad some far-seeing policy in the East been 
| immediately after the Armistice. Our policy 
since the end of the war may be said to have 
qwously wrong. We were wrong in Mesopo- 
/ were wrong in Palestine. We were wrong in 
$s with the fallen Ottoman Empire. We were 
/regard to Greece. 

ght arduous and: costly campaigns in Mesopo- 
rotect our interests along the Persian littoral 
(re trade security around Basra, and, so far as 
*no other reason. We fought in Palestine an 
‘fensive campaign in order to defend the Suez 
jugular vein of an Asiatic Empire. We suc- 
.at the time of the Armistice our prestige in the 
and among the Allies, was rightly immense. 

as the time to come to grips with the situation. 
n as the greatest eastern power demanded that 
‘acify the Moslem world by means of a bold and 
‘ttlement. And we should have been able to 
terms out of the Turk in 1919 than we are ever 
t now. 

would never have gone to Smyrna except for 
Minister’’—Lloyd George. ‘‘Instead of peace 
East, we had another war with all its resultant 
‘feelings among the Moslems. It was clear to 
nat the Greek advance in Asia Minor was a 
tory, which ultimately must lead to disaster. 
1 Great Britain be made to advertize to the 
wld that this unnatural and uncalled for act 
ommitted through the instrumentality of the 
rernment? 

as the Government’s Greek policy resulted in? 
ved the broken and dissipated forces of the 
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Ottoman Empire. It has brought a great calamity on 
Greece—which calls for sympathy and pity, since we were 
responsible for it. 

“Tt has changed the Turks from a defeated people into 
a victorious and doubtless unduly pretentious people. It 
has put Great Britain in a wrong and invidious position 
in the eyes of her Moslem subjects. Puls 

“Tt has been suggested that the problem be given to the 
League of Nations to settle. This would be fatal for two 
reasons: it would involve delay, and most of the Powers 


sitting on the League have no Asiatic interests, and their 


decision, based on sentiment and humanitarianism, might 


well be fatal to the British Empire in India and the Moslem _ 


colonies of France.” 

There is no need to quote more. Let us leave the noble 
lord there. It seems a good place. 

There is one sentence of his statement which deserves 
emphasis, however: ‘It has brought a great calamity on 
Greece—which calls for sympathy and pity, since we were 
responsible for it.” 

To do Lord Islington justice, this expression from him 
goes much further in a humanitarian way than any comment 
I have seen in the London press, either editorial or from 
public men and business leaders. To be sure, Lord Isling- 
ton dismissed the tragedy with that sentence, and imme- 
diately passed to consideration of the practical points that 
must be stressed in the settlement—keeping the Darda- 
nelles open, protecting the rights of foreign nationals in 
Constantinople, and evolving a scheme for the safety of 
the Christian minorities in Asia Minor. But at least he 
was sorry for the Greeks. Those London newspapers which 
flayed Downing Street and laid the whole responsibility 
for the calamity on the Lloyd George cabinet’s support of 
Greek invasion of Turkish territory made comparatively 
casual reference to the victims’ pitiable plight. They abused 
the Greeks for failure—damned them as futile trouble 
makers. Their real concern seemed to be for the one point 
affecting the material and political interests of Great 
Britain—the necessity of keeping the Dardanelles and the 
Black Sea from Turkish control. 

Thousands of Greek and Turkish soldiers had been 
killed in the fighting; cities and towns and leagues of 
countryside had been laid waste; Smyrna lay in smoking 
ruins; hundreds of thousands of civilians—men, women 
and children—were outcasts from their homes and thrown 
upon the world’s charity. Yet the note the newspapers 
sounded was anxiety for the prestige and interests of the 
Empire. 

“Freedom of the Straits’? completely overshadowed all 
other considerations. 

Mr. Lovat Fraser, who has enjoyed the reputation in 
London of being well informed on Eastern affairs, and who 
has paid tribute in the past to Mr. Lloyd George’s achieve- 
ments, had an article in the Sunday Pictorial, from which 
I give excerpts: 
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“Tt was in 1919 that Mr. Lloyd George began to 
gosadly astray. . . . In May of that year he invited 
Greece to land troops at Smyrna, the chief seaport 
of Asia Minor. Greek contingents reached Smyrna 
on May 15, 1919, and signalized their arrival by a bloody 
massacre of Turks, the true facts about which have been 
studiously suppressed by the British Government. 

“The Greek Army then marched inland upon a wild 
enterprise of conquest, and the instant consequence was the 
birth of the Turkish Nationalist movement under Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, which has now smashed the Greek Army 
and ruined Greece. The Allied Powers held Constanti- 
nople and created a puppet Turkish Government, but 
every Turk was henceforth a Nationalist and his sympa- 
thies lay with Mustapha Kemal at Angora.” 


Smyrna Promised to Italy 


ce HY did Mr. Lloyd Georgesend the GreekstoSmyrna? 

Little more than a month ago, in the House of Com- 
mons, he sought to defend his eastern policy in a speech de- 
livered on August fourth. Hesaid he acted on the advice of 
a commission on which Great Britain was represented by 
Sir Robert Borden. No one who was in Paris at the time 
supposes for a moment that Mr. Lloyd George was really 
influenced by Sir Robert Borden. The truth is that in 1917, 
at Saint-Jean de Maurienne, Mr. Lloyd George had prom- 
ised Smyrna to Italy. : 

“Two months earlier’’—Mr. Fraser means earlier than 
the Greek seizure of Smyrna—‘‘Italian troops had landed 
farther south in Asia Minor. He heard they were stealthily 
moving on Smyrna, and he flung in the Greeks to forestall 
them, in violation of his own unwarrantable promise of 
1917. The way Huropean statesmen handled great com- 
munities as though they were pawns will astonish future 
generations, if the truth is ever told. 

“That speech delivered by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons on August fourth was the most incen- 
diary utterance uttered by a responsible statesman since 
the Armistice. It was made at a time when the Greek 
Army in Europe was actually preparing to march on Con- 
stantinople. It was made when Ferid Bey was on 
his way to London from Angora to endeavor to arrange 
terms of peace; and when he got here later in the month, 
no Minister would receive him. . Some of his state- 
ments were grossly inaccurate. . . . Hesaid, for example, 
that the Greeks had ‘established a military superiority in 
every pitched battle,’ whereas their offensive last year 
miserably failed and they were driven back with heavy 
loss. He praised the conquests and valor of the Greeks, 
and extracts from his speech, which was regarded as a 
direct incitement to further fighting, were actually pub- 
lished in an Order of the Day to the Greek Army. Five 
weeks later, the Greeks were swept out of Asia Minor. .. . 

“He backed M. Veniselos; and when the Greek Prime 
Minister fled from Athens in November, 1920, he actually 
backed King Constantine, who regained his throne but 
had to continue the war.” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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industry in this country is con- 

trolled, largely to its detriment, 
by Wall Street moneyed and banking 
interests, that it has seemed to the 
writer worth while delving into the sub- 
ject along lines of a practicality and 
particularity that have not always 
characterized the debates on such 
broad issues. Besides if there is any 
way of getting at the facts of the alleged dom- 
ination of business and corporate activities by 
Wall Street moneyed and banking interests, 
would not such facts, from the very nature of 
the case, prove valuable and illuminating, a 
picture, as it were, of big business from the 
inside? 

There is nothing new, obviously, in the un- 
favorable view that is so often taken of the 
money power. It is indeed very old stuff, 
money changers having been ejected from the 
temple at Jerusalem at least as far back as 
Biblical times. It is a very ancient point of 
view, this ascribing to Wall Street, and to the 
money powers of various sorts that preceded it, a 
species of control, the reality of which has been argued 
back and forth for so many centuries. 

But it is not the newness of ideas so much as their 
newness of application that matters. The inner secrets, 
the achievements and iniquities of big business may 
have been revealed many times before. But when 
Samuel Gompers finds an explanation of the great 
railroad and coal strikes of last summer and spring 
largely in the undue influence which he says Wall 
Street finance has over industry, and when Henry 
Ford and other men of prominence in the industrial 
world take frequent flings at the same state of affairs, 
these accusations may arouse in many quarters as 
much interest and concern as if they had never been 
heard before. 

For that matter nearly all people, or at least nearly 
all men, are fascinated by the very idea of the power 
and dominion of the Wall Street money trust, and its 
twin brother, and other ego, big business. Young men 
in small inland cities, who have listened with approval, 
no doubt, to political orators raging against the money 
power, write letters to the editors or financial editors of 
metropolitan newspapers inquiring how they can make a 
connection with big business. Nearly allmen admire power, 
even though as a political duty they may feel obliged to 
condemn it. Pounding away at the Wall Street banking 
interests and trying to get just as closely allied to these 
interests as possible is a recognized American pastime. 


Si OFTEN has it been alleged that 
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No Closed Season for Wall Street 


OW it is hoped the reader will not be misled by the very 

deliberately chosen title of this piece. The writer mod- 
estly disclaims any intention or any ability to portray all 
the phases of big business in one or in many articles. Our 
modern machine civilization is conducted along the lines 
of large-scale organization. It is a myriad-faceted system 
under which we live, and one must take a very broad 
survey and possess a very deep knowledge indeed of 
modern institutions to understand big business from all 
its viewpoints. 

But if Wall Street bankers have but a fraction of the 
power they are credited with having, then even an approach 
to an accurate statement of the relationship that exists must 
from the nature of the case present an inside view of what 
for lack of a better term is called big business. 

There have been many efforts in the past to get at this 
relationship, to expose and reveal it, to excoriate and 
defend it. There was the so-called Pujo or money-trust 
investigation conducted by a committee of the House of 
Representatives. Much valuable and suggestive informa- 
tion came to light at that time. There have been many 
congressional inquiries into the New York Stock Exchange 
and the stock-market side of Wall Street as distinguished 
from the banking side. Testimony in the various antitrust 
suits brought by the Government has brought out many 
facts. In connection with railroad legislation there have 
been literally volumes of testimony as regards the financial 
control exerted upon the railroads by Wall Street. 
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Almost every large strike has brought forth charges, 
more or less heated, that rings or groups of Wall Street 
bankers and financiers were the power behind the em- 
ployers. Nor have such charges gone undenied. Anyone 
could collect a whole bookful of choice denials and explana- 
tions before legislative committees and in courts of law, in 
speeches to economic clubs, chambers of commerce, man- 
ufacturers’ associations and college alumni bodies. It has 
not been a one-sided debate. 

At times the bankers and financiers have spoken re- 
luctantly and have retarded and defied to the best of their 
ability inquisitors whom they regarded as demagogues 
and persecutors. But at other times and perhaps under 
more sympathetic circumstances the bankers and finan- 
ciers have poured forth their story. Indeed they have 
learned to employ the most talented publicity experts, and 
propaganda for Wall Street interests has flowed forth in an 
ever-increasing flood. 

For there has been no closed season in this game. If the 
publicity expert for the moneyed interests is always on the 
job, so, too, is the investigator, the inquisitor, the radical 
economist, and the senator who, when public interest in 
other subjects flags, can always get a little kick out of the 
country by announcing a new list of a hundred or twenty- 
five or ten Wall Street magnates who own said country. 

From a long familiarity with the outpourings of the 
protagonists and propagandists on both sides of this sub- 
ject it has seemed to the writer that a somewhat different 
method might be employed to advantage. It has seemed 
that under the pledge of anonymity views regarding their 
own relation to big business might be obtained from active 
leaders among Wall Street bankers which would get us 
much closer to the facts than the usual set speech pre- 
pared on the one hand by not disinterested politicians and 
on the other by publicity men and lawyers, or the frag- 
mentary remarks of a witness before a legislative com- 
mittee, who tries his best to give an examiner whom he 
personally dislikes as few pertinent facts as possible, 
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The rest of this article 

is made up of the views expr 
some ten Wall Street ba 
are actively engaged in the ht 
of financing the country’s indy 
rather than in making af 
speeches. There is no im 
here that after-dinner speakers 
not be excellent and well-info; 
gentlemen, but the writer 
particular instance sought the views 
in the thick of the fray of Wall Stree’ 
rather than those employed to d 
men who are in the thick of the 
as the writer knows only two of th 
terviewed ever made a speech or } 
article of any nature. 

Before setting out to interview 
careful effort was made to discover 
of the banking houses which at the p 
are most active in originating and 
large issues of securities, that come 
with the largest number of big co 
and are leaders in the matter of unde 
and syndicating important issues of securities, 
inquiry was made because the importance, in t 
and standing of these great banking firms chan 
fast as most other things human, and perhaps fi 
If there is a money trust there is nothing fixe 
settled about it. Its composition is always 
‘ 
The Leaders Interrogated * 


ANY of the most active houses, those 
tually do the biggest business with big bus’ 
are rarely heard of by the public. Perhaps they 
come into their present position since the more dé 
and exhaustive inquiries into the money trust 
made. More likely their prominence is an insidi 
rather than of the widely heralded public varie 
being obvious, of course, that men and institv 
most in the public eye are not always the most 
ential. 4 
Still more probable is it that these house 
been identified somewhat more largely with indu 
than with railroad financing, and the railroad 
ciers and bankers are those who have thus far rec 
the most attention. a 
As already indicated several of the men seen wer 
those generally and widely known to the publie, "Ye 
names of three or four of them have been included ' 
times in various published lists purporting to nom 
the leaders of the money power. Certainly two or 
perhaps more, of the men quoted—not by name—il 
article are in reality among the first ten or so who 
stitute, if any small group does, the inner ring of, 
finance. B! 
In the case of eight firms the senior or managing pé| 
was interviewed. In two cases the writer talked to ji 
partners. In every instance he gave a pledge that ni 
the name nor the identity of the firm or the indi! 
would be indicated in any way, and practically a) 
men approached answered all the questions put b/ 
writer, some fully and satisfactorily, and others in al 
sketchy and superficial fashion. Ri 
These men ranged in age from barely thirty to 
With one or possibly two exceptions they are all dir 
of many corporations of importance. Most of them! 
been or are directors of so many corporations that 
a directors’ meeting must be a real bore. eh 
There is no pretense, of course, that the viev 
by these men are conclusive in any sense. T 
other Wall Street bankers who could explain more ¢ 
and convincingly some of the inner workings of 
ness and high finance. Besides, though the answers } 
questions asked do without question give an 1 
and essential view of the workings of these tw 
factors in modern life, the reader will rightly 
accept them as final without stacking them up | 
what the actual operators of big enterprises” 
especially what they would say on the same su 
not being quoted by name. one 
One man among the ten, who is perhaps as 
and able as any in the group, made a stateme 


he questions had been put to him, which at first 
¢ might seem a bold and callous defiance of public 
yakes not the slightest difference what anyone says 
Wall Street and the moneyed interests, with the 
exception of what investors say or, rather, what 
yabout it. All this stuff about Wall Street moneyed 
s’ controlling industry to its detriment is enough 
ce cynics out of men. Because, as we all know, 
/yeople invest their own savings they want entirely 
yit evidence from what they accept when they dash 
) tical platforms. 
Fere is a constant supply of investors, and as long as 
ivest their savings in what you call Wall Street— 
the main, of course, that is where they do invest 
joney—it makes no difference what they or anyone 
ys about Wall Street on the outside. Actions are 
fount. Apparently the supply of investors is a con- 
ione, and while they do foolish things they are in 
‘ial course of being cured and educated by the 
ole that the fool and his money are soon parted. 
yer, judging from the volume of security business, 
re not affected in their actions by the bunk they 
yout Wall Street.” 
‘y man interviewed insisted, and several defied the 
tce of proof to the contrary, that the corporations 
citrolled by the great American public. One head of 
ing house of wide renown, which has financed every 
»' company, railroad and industrial; has reorganized 
‘ous great concerns; has been through countless 
ts and battles of high finance, and is represented on 
itude of directorates, said: 
yaen Wall Street banking interests or others holding 
positions in any one industry or corporation do not 
nly manage it, it does not take long for the owning 
]. to assert itself and make a change.” 
ere must be some market where money is brought 
ser,” said another banker, who in the last few years 
ipplied scores of large corporations with capital, 
Wall Street is the only machinery devised as yet. You 
ppeak of it in terms of bankers, brokers, the Stock 
}nge, middlemen, anything you like, it does not mat- 
t may be good or bad, but it is the only way in 
eee aggregations of capital are brought together.” 


{ 


| The Unique Position of Mr. Ford 


le whole point of the thing is to get industry financed 
7 as much of the country as possible, by the entire 
{1 States. It is one of the machines of civilization 
ju can’t get away from it. 

je must have great numbers of stockholders to get 
1 money together to run the industries, and they 
<zot to have a shepherd. Who possibly can be the 
erd except the go-between, the banker, the middle- 
' And to be the shepherd he must be in close touch 
he managements. Of course any business where the 
(man has control of large sums of money is liable to 
' But we must have the financial middle- 
she Wall Street banker with his power, just 
had to have the Liberty Loan campaigns. 
r. Ford criticizes Wall Street, but Mr. 
(; business is unusual because it provides 
1 enough from profits. The ordinary busi- 
as no such edge on the rest of the world as 
The margin of profits of the ordinary busi- 
: sosmall that it must go to a central money 
(it for funds.” 


This article is not about Mr. Ford in any sense, but it 
may be well at this stage to point out how peculiar and 
really anomalous it is for Mr. Ford to talk so much about 
Wall Street or financial control of industry. It is not 
intended here to pull off any cheap wit or sarcasm to the 
effect that Mr. Ford is himself the chief money power in 
the country, that he is a Wall Street all his own. He cer- 
tainly is one of the largest bankers in the world, if cash 
makes a banker, and, according to the last published 
statement of his company, appears to have more cash in 
bank probably than all the Standard Oil companies com- 
bined. 

Pretty nearly every humorous writer has called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Ford need not be impatient 
about reforming the currency as he will soon have all of it 
and can then do as he likes, and that he should not get 
excited about the evil of paying interest, considering that 
he probably receives more interest than anyone else. 
These jests are not new. 

No, these are not the pleasantries which the writer 
wants to emphasize. It is the simple and obvious yet 
commonly overlooked fact that Mr. Ford really knows 
nothing about Wall Street bankers because he has not 
done business with them. The people who should talk 
about the evils of the money trust are those who have been 
in its clutches. The manufacturers who ought to know 
whether the moneyed interests control industry to its 
detriment are those who have been so controlled, certainly 
not the one outstanding single example of the uncontrolled 
manufacturer. 

It is true that to buy out the last remaining minority 
stockholders Mr. Ford borrowed some seventy million 
dollars a couple of years ago through the medium of a 
Boston broker and a trust company in that city, but he 
paid this off very promptly indeed, and became free of 
debt in about a year. Perhaps in his distant past he may 
have borrowed money, but the most distinctive and char- 
acteristic financial aspect of his company since it became 
successful has been its freedom from outside-ownership 
interest of every description—bonds, and notes, either 
long or short, paper, preferred stock, common stock, every- 
thing. 

No doubt bankers, brokers and syndicates of every 
variety have tried and are still trying to buy out Mr. Ford. 
They have made him offers of every sort, some of which 
were an insult to him. In one instance it was commonly 
reported that New York financial representatives were 
physically ejected from Mr. Ford’s office, and there is 
little doubt that one such emissary left under conditions 
which might be interpreted as not overdignified. 
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On one or two occasions when the Ford company needed 
money the behavior of portions of Wall Street at least was 
not overagreeable. Newspapers, which may or may not 
have spoken for moneyed interests, but which at least 
were looked upon as their mouthpieces, wrote of the im- 
pending financing in a manner full of triumphant gloating. 
Bankers expressed themselves privately in a fashion which 
indicated satisfaction at the possible approach of easy 
velvet, while their emissaries were besieging Mr. Ford 
with offers. It was not a pleasant spectacle, and Mr. 
Ford’s dislike of the moneyed interests, even though he be 
perhaps the world’s greatest single moneyed interest him- 
self, is quite understandable and in a way justifiable. 

But the outstanding fact remains that these offers did 
not have to be accepted. Mr. Ford is the chief example in 
the whole world, the extreme, the spectacular, the bizarre 
archetype of total freedom and independence from outside 
financial control, from the domination of Wall Street 
moneyed or any other interests. He does not know the 
yoke, so how can he talk about it so glibly? He really is 
the least concerned with it of any person living, but 
strangely enough he talks the most about it. 


Why Control is Not Desired 


O RETURN, however, to the question of Wall Street 

control of industry, it should be said that all the bank- 
ers interviewed agreed on one point at least—namely: That 
from the very nature of his business the Wall Street banker 
wants to control industry as little as possible. This may 
seem a strange statement to the reader, and be branded 
at once as mere ex parte propaganda. But what does it 
mean? 

What these Wall Street bankers mean by such a state- 
ment is that they are primarily merchants of securities, 
and, like all other merchants, do not want to keep mer- 
chandise on their shelves any longer than necessary. 
They become interested in big business, they become 
directors and executive-committee members, not primarily 
for the fun of running things but in order to sell securities 
to the public. 

I found one of these men in a most enthusiastic mood. 
The firm he heads had just floated a big stock issue for an 
exceedingly successful manufacturing concern, heretofore 
owned privately by a few members of a family, but now 
opened up, with thousands of investors—or speculators— 
admitted as shareholders and the stock listed on the 
exchange. The banker spoke in the highest, indeed the 
most extravagant terms of the president of the company 
and of the prospects of the stock. 

“How much of the stock does your firm own?’’ I asked 
him. 

“None of it,’’ he replied quickly as he looked at me in 
some surprise. ‘‘We are the merchants; we don’t want to 
tie up our capital. Like any other merchant we want a 
quick turnover. If the stock is bad it will come back to us 
all right. Naturally we don’t want the stock to turn out 
badly, for that means it will return and our capital will 
be tied up in it again. We want to put our 
capital into some other good deal. 

“We want the stock to pay dividends, we 
want the company to pay interest promptly on 
its bonds and notes, and pay those off when 
they come due. Why should we want to con- 
trol the company? The natural thing for us 
to seek in our business is another deal as suc- 
cessful as this one. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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and a Question in Their Eyes 


By Grace 


Sartwellll 
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of the infernal regions and watched himself suffer. 

He would never have believed that a human being, 
and especially a Nicholas Verplanck Jewett, could suffer 
so degradingly and live. But perhaps he was not going to 
live. Perhaps this next cataclysmic eruption, which was 
even now approaching, would be his last. He clenched his 
teeth and waited. And after an instant of sinister coquet- 
ting the relentless coils of nausea swooped down again 
and racked him. Exhausted, robbed of his last reticence, 
humiliated and outraged, he dropped back upon the pillow 
with a feeble groan. 

And the beautiful mahogany four-poster on which he 
lay, the set of Adam chairs his Aunt Tessie had shopped 
over England for, the perfect chest of drawers his Uncle 
Rufus had given him when he first moved into bachelor 
quarters, the tapestries and Persian rugs he himself had 
collected when he made the grand tour in the manner of 
George Meredith’s young gentlemen of wealth, all these 
appointments of a gentleman’s bedroom might almost be 
said to wince and shudder. For something unbelievably 
outrageous had happened; something that had never 
happened in that seemly chamber before—Nicholas Ver- 
planck Jewett had gone to bed with his clothes on. 

This is perhaps too sweeping a statement, for a person 
cannot be said to have gone to bed when he is lying on the 
outside of it with one leg hanging off. And neither can he 
be said to be clothed when his coat and waistcoat have 
been removed and neatly hung over the back of a chair 
and his shoes toe a mark under it. But his state, neverthe- 
less, was in shocking contrast both to the elegant repose 
of the room and to the self-possession of the garments 
disposed so carefully on the chair back. 

It was evident as the light began slowly to strengthen 
between the folds of dark red damask at the two windows 
that at some proper hour of the evening before Nicholas 
Jewett had sallied forth to a formal occasion, for his rum- 
pled upper garment had once been a thing of stiff and 
glistening beauty. It now looked as if he had torn at it in 
his agony, and undoubtedly he had scrubbed some grimy 
object with it. It was not believable that he had taken it 
off for this purpose, so it seemed most likely that he had 
lain down on something dusty like a pavement. 

But it was not alone his garments that set him apart 
from the self-respect of the rest of the room. High on one 
cheek bone there was a large bruise slowly darkening. The 
eye on this side, shocked perhaps, refused to raise its lid 
more than halfway. There were also three scratches on the 
other cheek; three deep and long scratches, exactly parallel. 


N exe int Verplanck Jewett stood on the left bank 


They Stood, With a Pane of Glass Between Them 
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But nothing so insignificant as bruises and scratches 
could make a dent on the consciousness of one suffering 
from what ailed Nicholas Jewett. He was beginning to 
know that he was not to die. And painful preoccupation 
began to torture his inflamed brain. It took first the form 
of a simple question—where was he? 

He put out a cautious hand. The satin coverlet felt 
familiar. Undoubtedly he was at home, and he desired 
deeply to drop it at that. But there were certain flaming 
high lights that began persistently to stab through the 
murk. These consisted of an illuminated number; a voice 
saying, somewhat derisively, ‘Sit tight, old man. The 
cabby’s got your address”; a tall shadowy pillar that 
wavered and went up into immense space like a modern 
setting for a Shaksperean play; a scream; a something 
like a bundle of worn clothes lying at the foot of this 
pillar; a small gray thing that scuttled screeching into a 
darkness that was full of thunder. 

He did not want to speculate about these fragments, 
but they came and went through his head with a dreary 
persistence. And gradually they ceased to whirl about; 
they became fixed facts that he could more or less lucidly 
grapple with. The illuminated number undoubtedly be- 
longed to the cab in which the amused voice had told 
him to sit tight. But how came it that he, Nicholas 
Verplanck Jewett, had deserved to be thus treated? And 
why should the remembrance of that curious bundle of 
clothes at the foot of the murky pillar give him so sharp 
a stab of disquiet? 

The gray thing that screeched and scuttled he dismissed 
with an effort of will that hurt. He could not afford to have 
his nerves any further shaken by something purely fan- 
tastic. But the scream 

“Tf I could only remember what happened last night!” 
he groaned suddenly. 

For he knew now that this scream had woven itself like 
a glittering thread in and out of all that lurid nightmare 
through which he had been fighting his way for what 
seemed like endless hours. It had come back to him even 
in the coils of nausea; it had added fire to his raging head 
and frost to his chilly feet. A woman had screamed and 
he could not remember why. It was of the most painful 
and frightful necessity for him to remember why.. He 
clenched his fists and sweat broke out on his forehead. 

Then, sharply, like-a velvet curtain lowered, he was 
shut off from his suffering. His arms relaxed and one fell 
over the side of the bed. His burning head sank deeper 
into the pillow. He slept the sleep of the exhausted un- 
righteous. 


t 


December 23 


And daylight came to the aristocratic house © 
dwelt various young bachelors with a taste for lux 
exclusiveness. The top floor of this house had be 


over especially for Nicholas, its ceilings heighte 


walls decorated, its bath enlarged to a thing of 
splendor, by Uncle Rufus himself, who had spent 
six years of his life modeling Nicholas into the 
bachelor. And in all that time the morning light ( 
in at the two long windows had never disclosed 
orderly a scene. Neither had it ever discovered 
now gradually picked out of the shadows—a § 
paper leaning against a water carafe on the bedsic 
a white surface on which was written in a gallant 


My poor dear Quixote: You'll feel very sad when you 
but just say ‘Ca passe! Ca passe! Ca passe!’ very 
hundred and fifty times and you'll be all right. 
course, you’re icy cold in the stomach. That will n 
hooch. In that case ring for an ambulance at on 
anyway, take half a medicine glassful out of the bottl 
(1), followed in half an hour by another from the bottl 
(2). I got them from the drug store, and I can high! 
mend them both. I put iodine on the scratches, bu 
shouldn’t heal at once take them to a doctor. You1 
tell about a cat’s claws. Good luck, mon brave! 


P.S. Don’t worry about our friend. I don’t think} 
him, though you gave him a dreadful wallop. You 
very strong, Quixote. It was splendid, the way you : 
of the taxicab. Like Douglas Fairbanks. I am full o 
tion and gratitude. 


a 


Beside this unsigned missive stood two bottle 
druggist’s labels on them, a medicine glass, a wat 
clean handkerchief and a bottle of Vichy, all arré 
a thoughtful hand within arm’s reach. Thus it | 
these objects were the first that the opening eyes 
olas fell upon when the sound of an ash can being 
down in someone’s back yard aroused him. He cou 
lift his enormous head, and his tongue felt like a 
bath luffa. But his head was undoubtedly cleare 
ercised his mind cautiously to see if it would wo 

“Tam at home. That is a water carafe O 
eyeballs! Last evening I dined out. Where? 
No—no, not exactly a party. A—a wedding! 
wedding. Oh, my Lord, what did I do at that w 
And he prayed, ‘‘Oh, Lord, let me remember w 
at Lucie’s wedding!”’ 

But the mists were rapidly clearing. He co 
quite clearly now that Lucie’s wedding had take 
O’Shannon’s studio, down near the Square. Fu 
for a wedding, but that was like Lucie. He coi 
the deepening purple of the melancholy that h 
over him as he listened to the ceremony. No 
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Lucie’s bridegroom or any 
Fidegroom. He hugged to his 
4 is satisfaction with his bache- 

But at the same time this 
jnable melancholy pervaded 
-had pervaded O’Shannon and 
ey and some other men whose 
‘e could not recall, who had re- 
after everyone else had gone. 
\’"Shannon had reached 
\to a window divan and 
, up a large bottle. 

t a trust born of their des- 
¢gloom, they had drunk 
«contents of this sinister 


A 
¢« he, Nicholas, usually so 
+7 abstemious, had had 
jass. So small a quantity, 
1 could remember foggily 
sry soon after drinking a 
yety quite alien to him- 
inwrapped him. Nowas 
(ght about it his feverish 
wa shade redder. Per- 
j2 had done something 
y, even ridiculous, in 
ion’s studio. He winced 
hought. He did not like 
i of himself without his 
so to speak. 
|sent-mindedly rubbed his 
/sheek, which tingled 
gy. Then he discovered 
tere was a smear of dried 
‘his finger. After staring 
in startled speculation for 
‘aoment, he knew he must 
vy get to a mirror. 
43a painful journey; but he accomplished it finally 
<ed at himself dizzily. His expression was a mix- 
¢wonder and horror as he studied the bruised left 
he three long scratches and the drooping eyelid. 
(er, his complexion was done in a sort of greenish 
riuch as the Scandinavian school of painters some- 
Tect. 
2vastated ruin,” he murmured. 
;; which he stood thinking as well as he could, 
fon to the back of a chair. O’Shannon was the one 
foeck in the brackish tide whereon he floated, so he 
‘ed himself to the telephone. After a long time, 
(which he slumbered with his head on his hand, a 
voice came over the wire: 
yatisit, you blighted idiot, at this hour of the night?” 
| my, hush up, Seumas!”” Nicholas murmured, a 
in coming over his wrecked countenance. “This 
send whose 
yu betrayed 
tht. Look 
‘lman—yes, 
Nick. Cer- 
Vm quite 
», thanks! 
if want to 
1 this: Did 
ce three 
nes on my 
reek and a 
jruined eye 
,ou saw me 
hadn’t been 
t way mal- 
i@ehad 1? 
(Oh, no 
/ intended! 
ia beautiful 
‘So I was— 
idamaged 
fer left? 
f ol’ man.” 
itang off 
y, for the 
i circlings 
\beginning 
and he lay 
signedly on 
r until they 
ver, It was 
groped for 
er bottle a 
nutes later 
2 square of 
caught his 
fe took it up 
th a good 
f difficulty 
i“My poor 
iizote ——’? 


““You Must ’a’ 


Seen His Pictures in the Papers, 
in a Leopard Skin’’ 


It was some time before 
he could go on, for this salu- 
tation gave him so strange a 
sense of being someone else 
that he was obliged to look 
carefully about the room 
and check up on the furni- 
ture. But at last he went 
on. 

And when he got to the 
last lines and read ‘‘ Don’t 
worry about our friend. I 
don’t think you killed him’ 
he gave a moan of bewilder- 
ment and horror. 

“*T don’t think you killed 
him,’’’ he murmured with 
stiff lips. So “him” was the 
bundle of clothes at the foot 
of that shadowy pillar. But 
how—how 

“T can’t remember,” he 
whispered piteously, and a 
tear started in his eye. 
Monstrous to think that a 
Nicholas Verplanck Jewett 
should have lost possession 
of himself for an hour. Wild 
and absurd to have in one’s 
past a blank hour, a feature- 
less, threatening hour that 
one cannot account for. 

“Tt’s—it’s indecent,” he 
murmured. 

Then a barbed thought 
pricked him. There was 
someone who did know all 
about that hour—the writer 
of that note. He reread it 
with a new interest. He looked at the bottle, freshly 
fetched from the drug store. 

“Good fellow!” he thought with emotion. 

He wavered again to the telephone. When he turned 
away from it he looked wild with bewilderment. O’Shan- 
non had been very angry at being again disturbed, but he 
had made it plain that he had put Nicholas Verplanck 
Jewett into a taxicab alone. 

“Alone!”’ repeated Nicholas painfully. 
then where a. 

It was all too much for him. Docilely he took a nauseous 
dose from the bottle marked (1), fell again into bed, and 
in a moment or two slept again. 

He was awakened by a sound he had heard every morn- 
ing at eight o’clock for many years—Posey putting the 
key into the door of the little private hall outside. Posonby, 
the irreproachable, the Argus-eyed. Nicholas tremulously 


“Then who— 


She Had Stopped Her Carriage Just Long Enough to See a Girl Spring Forward 
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ran a hand over his wild hair; he hid the bruised side 
of his face in the pillow and hunched hastily down into 
the folds of the eider down. Then, some instinct of dan- 
ger nudging him, he sat up again, seized the mysterious 
note and thrust it under the pillow. 

He heard Posonby open the door of the tiny kitchen at 
the end of the hall; heard his soft and measured tread 
toward the bathroom, and then the sound of water being 
run into the tub. He tried to think what he should tell 
Posonby. And in these few moments between the turning 
on of the water in the tub and the noiseless entrance of 
Posonby into the bedroom Nicholas suffered perhaps more 
than at any time before, for he was terribly afraid of his 
valet. He knew it now for the first time. He had often 
been congratulated, and had even congratulated himself 
on Posonby, who was an heirloom, trained by Uncle Rufus 
and bequeathed to his nephew when Uncle Rufus went on 
to that land where we are told even the perfect valet is 
superfluous. For six years Posey had molded Nicholas’ 
life with his large pale hands until it had become a thing of 
superfine smoothness, of comfort too subtle to be gross, 
and of an almost unhuman good taste. 

He had been one long incarnated inhibition. With a 
flash of newborn intuition Nicholas comprehended this 
now—now when he was not able to hold up his head before 
Posonby. A sullen red spread itself over the greenish 
pallor of his face. But he remained supine and closed his 
eyes tightly, hoping Posey would think he slept and go 
away until later, when he was stronger. He heard the man 
come into the room, pause as if looking about him, begin 
to pad softly here and there, taking clean underclothing 
out of the carved chest of drawers, taking up the coat from 
the back of the chair. Then he stood still, and Nicholas 
cringed as it came to him that Posonby was looking for the 
trousers to this coat—and he had them on. He had for- 
gotten this fantastic fact. He made an involuntary bur- 
rowing movement, and at once Posonby tiptoed nearer the 
bed. Nicholas was aware that his feet were sticking out 
from under the eider-down coverlet, and desperately he 
turned over to meet his valet’s eyes. 

“Been very ill, Posonby,”’ he muttered. “‘Can’t imagine 
what’s the matter with me.” 

Posonby’s eyes were implacably knowing. His tone was 
dry and bitter. 

“Quite so, sir. But I believe that a hot bath, followed . 
by a cold shower, will help. I will ice some Vichy also, sir, 
if you fancy it.” 

“Thank you, Posonby,” said Nicholas meekly. 

And stooping over, Posonby picked up something which 
lay on the rug near the bed. Holding it gingerly between 
a thumb and forefinger, he placed it on the chiffonier 
between two brushes. Nicholas did not see this move- 
ment, for he had again closed his weary eyes. 

A half hour later Nicholas sat up between cool sheets, 
clad in gray silk pajamas. He felt very wan and pathetic, 
but much better. He poured himself coffee from the little 
percolator at his 
bedside and pre- 
tended to read the 
morning paper. 
But he could not see 
a line, for there was 
something under 
his pillow that ab- 
sorbed all his scur- 
rying thoughts. 
He had found it 
when, coming back 
from his bath, he 
had advanced to the 
chiffonier to brush 
his hair. He had, 
with the quickness 
of lightning, 
dropped it into the 
pocket of his pa- 
jama coat, and later 
had tucked it un- 
der the pillow for 
fear Posonby might 
see it through the 
thin silk of the 
pocket. He was 
now burning with 
impatience for a 
chance to look at it 
again. 

Posonby came in 
and fiddled with the 
morning mail. 

“Your aunt, Miss Beulah, sir, telephoned that she 
would like you to come to see her today if convenient.” 

“Yes, yes, thanks, Posonby,”’ sighed Nicholas, his head 
in the newspaper. 

The instant the door closed behind Posonby he snatched 
out from under the pillow the object that had given him 
the worst shock of his life. It was a sort of locket, or 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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By Hugh peac Nore Kalil 
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) | ‘came ta MADDOCK 
came face to face with 
spring and its revival of 

old desires, quite without that 

warning which heretofore had 
enabled him to tighten his self- 
control. He was off guard when 
the drift of broken clouds re- 
leased a sudden slant of ami- 
able March sun on the station 
platform where six days a week 
he waited for the 8:12, and the 
surprise attack of those cowed 
and prisoned yearnings carried 
past the careful barriers he had 
built up against them. For the 
moment even his dominant, 
watchful reason surrendered 
and clamored in chorus with the 
revolting impulses. He pointed 

down past the pipe railings at a 

neat, bare back yard where a 

thick man in shirt sleeves pot- 

tered deliberately over a row of 
open coldframes. Theintensity 
of his voice startled him. 

“That’s what I’d like to do— 
day like this.” 

He glanced apprehensively at 
the girl beside him as the folly 
of the speech became clear to 
his recovered common sense. 
He had avoided anything in the 
way of confidences in his deal- 
ings with Esther Farwell; he 
knew that propinquity was an 
insidious thing in itself, and 
that a fellow made it a lot more 
dangerous by talking about his 
thoughts. Besides, he dis- 
trusted Miss Farwell, and dis- 
approved of her, regretting her 
presence at Mrs. Finch’s and 
her companionable habit of 
walking to the station with him, 
sharing a seat, too, on the way 
into town. 

She laughed gently, showing 
a flash of very white, even teeth. 
Maddock resented the way the 
laugh seemed to light and warm 
her face; not that she was 
pretty, even so, of course, but 
because it made her more of a distraction than when she 
was serious—made her, somehow, a kind of ally for those 
stubborn inner enemies that kept trying to interfere with 
his work. And he had no need to waste time or thought on 
girls, anyway; that question had been decided, once for 
all, long ago. He wasn’t at loose ends like most young fel- 
lows, waiting for accident to tumble him blindly into mar- 
riage. When he was ready he was going to marry Pauline 
Gavery. Other girls, meanwhile, were merely more or less 
formidable obstacles in his appointed road. 

“Why don’t you, then? He’d let you help him, I sup- 
pose, if you asked.” 

Her voice was so plausibly matter of fact that Maddock 
took the remark seriously. 

“ Got a big day ahead,” he said, sobering at the thought. 
“This kind of weather booms business for us, and I had 
four prospects dated up yesterday—probably get three or 
four more today if it stays warm.” 

The quality of his voice puzzled him. He seemed to 
speak regretfully of the excellent chance for commissions. 
A diluted puff of pipe smoke lifted from the yard below, 
thinned to a provocative sweetness. Again his unruly 
hunger for the open and the labor of hands intensified to an 
ache. He foresaw his day’s occupation with a sick hate. 
Esther Farwell shrugged. 

“You mean you’d rather go on into town and sell houses, 
then. You were just talking when you said you’d like to go 
down there and dig.” 

He sighed impatiently. 

“Some difference between business and pleasure, isn’t 
there? I’ve got my living to make—selling houses for 
Gavery. I do it, but that doesn’t mean I like it. You 
don’t like working, yourself, do you?”’ 

He was sorry for the retort before it left his lips. It 
wasn’t fair to rub that in; it must be a lot worse to earn 
your living if you were a girl than it was fora man. But 
again her laugh brought that effect of glow to her face. 

“Of course I like it! If I didn’t I’d find something else— 
something that I could like. Life’s too short ——” 


“It’s Pretty Desolate, Isn’t It?”? 


The roaring rush of the train swallowed the end of the 
speech. He touched her elbow with mechanical gallantry 
as she climbed aboard. For once, entering the eoach, he 
regretted that there was no whole seat left empty. He felt 
a kind of obligation upon him to correct. her mistaken 
attitude. She’d never get ahead unless she got over the 
notion that you needn’t do what you didn’t like. Not that 
it mattered to Nelson Maddock, of course. He told him- 
self harshly that he’d better mind his own business; she’d 
see common sense soon enough without any enlightenment 
from him. 

He dedicated himself to Lesson XII of his correspond- 
ence course in master salesmanship, annoyed by the per- 
sistent effort of his thoughts to stray from the vital matter 
of developing your power of personality. That was what 
you got for wasting your time on silly fancies, for talking 
to outsiders about your own affairs. You never got any- 
where in this world unless you could concentrate. He glow- 
ered forcefully at the page. It would be fun sometime 
when he’d reached the top to stay away from the office 
now and then and fool with a garden. He found himself 
staring out of the window at forlorn, winter-littered back 
yards, and brought his attention back with a harsh jerk to 
Lesson XII. 

It was no good, he decided. That lapse into nonsense 
had spoiled him for study this morning. He slid the pam- 
phlet into his pocket and leaned back, half shutting his 
eyes and fixing an inner vision on his predetermined future. 
It was perceptibly nearer now, and more convincing than 
it had been when he had first conceived of it. Already he 
had put a foundation of solid fact below those castles in 
the air. He had learned the business of building two- 
family houses as thoroughly as Gavery himself; he was 
even better than Gavery when it came to selling them. 
Gavery treated him almost as an equal these days; had 
hinted clumsily at an interest in the firm; had permitted 
him to infer that he foresaw even a closer relation- 
ship. And there was Pauline too—Gavery’s only child, 
inheriting her father’s practicality and her mother’s looks. 
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Nelson Maddock con 
her mental image with a 
defiant approval, pointi) 
to himself how much p 
she was than—than Esth, 
well, for instance. Hyer 
hadn’t been, it wouldn’ 
mattered. A man had t 
sider marriage unsentinxy 
unless he was a plain fool, 
line Gavery would look 
that way, he told himself 
was just as level headed 
father. | 
Well, Nelson Maddock 
pe able tostand inspectio, 
he put his proposition up 
He would hold his tongu 
he had that interest in t} 
behind him. No petticoa 
. in-law promotion would ; 
him. He didn’t even w: 
partnership as a gift; he 
to buyit. There waseigh 
sand saved up toward th: 
and presently, in the coi 
nature, there ought to hi 
a bit more from Uncle ( 
Nelson—enough to buyir 
business on a strictly bi 
basis. Then he couldloo 
line Gavery straight in hi 
when he asked her. 
That was as far as he; 
it. Vaguely, beyond the 
tinct forevisions, he saw) 
remote future—saw him 
full control of Gavery’s : 
broadening oa 
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bigger things than Gaye 
dared to tackle, a fig: 
weight in the community, 
cess. But he did not enc 
these imaginings; it was 
to look too far into the 
as not to penetrate it ata 
step at a time. ’ 

He shouldered throug 
crowd at the station, con 
of an edged annoyance 
cidental contacts with, 
hurrying bodies, of asudd 
pression of spirit. On th 
of his ordered previsions he faced again an inner re’ 
against his day’s work, a renewed and obstinate e 
the shirt-sleeved man out at East Juniper foolin; 
those cold frames. He didn’t want to walk o 
Gavery’s office; he didn’t want to escort those four 
ising prospects out to the new flats on Gavery Pla 
didn’t want to rehearse the planned-and-tested sellir 
as he piloted them through the bare varnish-and-p 
smelling rooms. He didn’t want —— 

He shook off the absurd mood, angry at himaa 
What did it matter what a fellow wanted? A fresh} 
ment toward Esther Farwell woke in him; she’d s 
all this with that silly question of hers, that nonsensé 
liking your job or quitting it. 

Gavery’s closed car was at the curb when he react 
office, and Pauline waved gayly over the wheel. fF 
covered with a shock that. his answering grin co: 
a distinct effort; that he would have liked to scowl ir 
that Pauline’s buoyant cheerfulness was someh 
and an affront. Beyond her fresh, amiable a nti 
he seemed to see Esther Farwell watching him Ww 
amused and understanding compassion. He vans ) 
to find that he remembered her plain hat, the 
tweed suit, in contrast to Pauline’s feathers ’and fu 

“Hello there, Nelse!’’ Again that involuntary co! 
son made him hear Esther Farwell’s queerly et 
Pauline’s was high and exuberant. ‘ Regular rest 
weather for a change, what?”’ 

He nodded, admiring her sagacity. Most Bs 
have called it a fine day. Pauline’s head was 0 
And yet below that approval his irritation deepel 
estate weather! A day that made a fellow hate 
thought of the office, the smell of new plaster, th 
talk of second mortgages; a day that just bes p 
stay outdoors and play in the dirt! 

He caught a glimpse of himself beyond the yee 
out of a car like this, with Pauline’s voice foll 
into a day behind a desk. And again he seemed 
contemptible, enviable old man in his shirt sleev 


ye above the lifted sashes of his cold frames. He 
ost glad that Pauline didn’t stop to talk any 
somehow the sight of her aggravated the mysteri- 
sellion in him. He plunged into his mail with a sense 


pe. 

ll for fifteen dollars lay on top of the heap. He 
j for his check book, his scowl deepening. He was 
so hang onto that old furniture just because it had 
sd to his mother. A hundred and eighty dollars a 
‘ast for storing it—throwing away the interest on 
housand out of silly sentiment. He ought to have 
estuff to the auction rooms long ago; there were 
of idiots who would give more for the wreck of a 
sttomed chair than you'd have to pay for a first- 
w one that you could actually sit in. He’d only 
| himself, trying to make believe that it would come 
jy when he and Pauline set about equipping their 
Pauline wouldn’t waste attic room on that sort of 
/She’d want everything up to the minute, and she’d 
too. No nonsense about Pauline. 

xtheless, he wrote the check and sealed it in its 
ye with a baffling satisfaction. He could afford to 
| a whim once in a while, and something in him 
tubbornly to all that was left of home. He had read 
agere that old furniture kept right on increasing in 
(very year. Probably when he came to sell he’d be 
?d waited. 

ontent settled on him again as he turned the office 
(into Gavery Place with the first of his four pros- 
athe rear seat. Mr. and Mrs. Max Brunner were 
‘the sort of people to whom the new two-flat houses 
jappeal. Maddock’s trained inspection had told him 
ly that they were sensible, thrifty souls, with ten 
fen available for sound investment, and no silly 


such as some of his prospective customers brought 
/em to the process of buying a house. He could sell 

{l right, with any luck at all, especially with an affa- 
ne sun to help him doit. And yet, as he stopped the 

fore Number Seven, he found himself strangely 
ed. As usual, however, he plunged into his tested, 
Fnonologue. 

)k down the street first, Mrs. Brunner. I want you 
j2e that when you buy a house on Gavery Place you 
ever wonder whether one of your neighbors didn’t 
yetter bargain, and you don’t have to be afraid, 
that somebody’s going to put up a house that’ll 
‘ou ashamed of the street. Notice that particularly, 
| Every house on Gavery Place is exactly the same 
y other one, in every single little detail. You could 
t ’em from cellar to roof and not find a single 


Brunner was visibly impressed by the manifest 
fthe statement. She surveyed Gavery Place with 
already warming to proprietorship. Nelson Mad- 
\\vagely suppressed a crazy anger at her failure to see 
astly they were, those dreary rows of reduplicated 
| porches, 


ir. If you 
build one 
‘e houses 
urself it 
tost you a 
talve thou- 
t the in- 
, without 
ing the 
'y putting 
ity of ’em 
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“Know What— What I'd Like to Do, Esther?”’ 


He Remembered 
Pauline and the 
Scudding Sedan 


accepted the laboriously written check for the first pay- 
ment with only a deepening of his leaden mood. He lis- 
tened to Gavery’s bluff congratulation in a sullen silence, 
wishing that Gavery wouldn’t use last year’s slang with 
that lip-smacking self-approval. He had to force himself 
out on his second trip to Gavery Place with another home- 
seeking couple; had to fight himself word by word through 
the familiar, sickening patter of his selling talk, almost 
hoping that these people would turn him down. They 
didn’t, and he contemplated his commissions with some- 
thing like a sense of guilt. 

Another sale early in the afternoon broke the office rec- 
ord and precipitated a confidential talk with Gavery in 
the inner office, an interview to which Nelson Maddock 
contributed only gestures and monosyllables, wondering 
sullenly what had happened to him. 

“Been watching you right along, Nelse. Picked you for 
a winner at this game first time I laid eyes on you. Gonna 
shake my sleeve right now. Know that Foster tract across 
the creek?”’ 

Maddock nodded. Why wasn’t he pleased? Why didn’t 
Gavery’s look and tone give him at least a decent thrill of 
excitement? Why, suddenly, should he draw back from 
the idea of a share in Gavery’s profits with a sort of weary 
disgust? 

“Been doping out a scheme to handle it,’’ Gavery went 
on, lowering his voice. “Trouble is, I’m pretty well loaded 
up with these second mortgages; don’t dare stretch my 
credit much farther. Now if you could chip in some ready 
cash, Nelse, we could go into it together. Don’t know how 


He Saw, Leaning Toward Her, That She Knew 
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you're fixed, but if you’ve got something in the old First 
National ——”’ 

Maddock shook his head. 

“Cigarette money for a deal like that.”’ 

He was actually glad that his eight thousand wasn’t 
enough. Looking ahead at the job of selling off two or 
three hundred new Gavery flats across the creek, he felt 
a kind of mental nausea. It would take two or three 
years 

“Too bad,’”’ Gavery reflected. ‘‘ You’re old George Nel- 
son’s pet nephew, aren’t you? How about touching the 
old boy for a stake?”’ 

Maddock wagged his head again. 

“Not a chance. Likes me, but that’s all. No use for my 
judgment on a business deal.’’ 

“Why not?”’ Gavery’s little round eyes opened inter- 
rogatively. “I’d pin a rose on your judgment myself, if 
anybody drove up in a hack and asked me.” 

“He wouldn’t.’”’ Nelson Maddock grinned. ‘“ Remem- 
ber that Culver Park flivver—time they tried to boom the 
North Side? I was with that outfit—my first job—straight 
commissions. They put up one house out there and got 
me to stick Uncle George with it just before the bottom 
fell out. Cost him eighteen-five, and he’s got it yet.” 

““Sore?”’ Gavery lifted his pinkish brows. 

“No; but he isn’t taking any more of my tips. 
blame him.” 

Gavery meditated briefly. 

“Well, I’m sorry. Maybe I can work it out some other 
way. One thing sure—want you to stick around with me, 
Nelse. Future for you here, see? Cut out for this busi- 
ness.” He hesitated, slanting his head shrewdly. “Uncle’s 
pretty well along, isn’t he? Understood you might be in 
line for a slice when 4d 

Maddock frowned. He wasn’t exactly fond of Uncle 
George, but the idea of waiting eagerly for a profit from 
the old man’s death repelled him as Gavery put it into 
forthright speech. 

“Nothing certain about that,’ he said curtly. 

“Sure not! Only if it should turn out right, Nelse, don’t 
forget that I want you in on this Foster deal. That’s what 
I meant, see? Twenty-five or thirty thousand would swing 
it, with what I got, and it’s a knock-out, Nelse—a sure 
clean-up.” 

Maddock nodded and went back to his desk. Queer, 
after working and waiting for something like this, that he 
wasn’t more excited about it now. When, late that night, 
Mrs. Finch got him out of bed to answer the telephone, and 
he listened to the blunt announcement of his uncle’s death, 
his first reaction to the news was a weary realization that 
now he could go into Gavery’s scheme after all. 


Don’t 


Ir 


ELL, Nelse?’”’ Gavery closed the glazed door care- 

fully. Nelson Maddock struggled with a silly 
impulse to laugh, which, ever since that first blank mo- 
ment in the law- 
yer’s office, had 
been seeking es- 
cape. He saw 
Gavery’s round 
red face relax 
into compla- 
cency. ‘‘Don’t 
have to tell me, 
Nelse. Minute 
Isaw your happy 
old map I was 
hep. Sit down 
and take a load 
off your feet. 
Smoke?”’ 

Gavery rolled 
a fat cigar across 
the desk and 
folded his plump 
hands about his 
stomach. Mad- 
dock shook his 
head. 

“Better save it 
till I tell you.” 
He kept his voice 
steady with an 
effort. ‘‘Remem- 
ber what I told 
you about that 
house out in Cul- 
ver Park?” 

He saw the ex- 
pectant look dis- 
solve into 
alarmed dismay. 
Gavery sat up. 

“Sure! What 
of it?” 

(Continued on 
Page 24) 
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nine-dollar-and-a-half-a-week subclerical job in the 
Number Six Odell Company Logging Camp, on the 
Michigan peninsula, that he discovered he was a fighter. 

He had loved boxing from the time his father gave 
him a puffy set of maroon gloves, on his tenth birth- 
day. And in high-school gym he had absorbed the in- 
structor’s fistic lessons as a blotter sucks up spilt ink. 

But there is a wide world of difference between a 
boxer and a fighter. Not till young Latham took the 
camp-clerking job, on the vacation when he was sey- 
enteen, did he guess he was one of the rare humans 
to whom Providence gives not only the hands and the 
eye and the brain and the 
brawn and the pluck of a 
fighter, but the nameless 
and all-important some- 
thing without which mere 
hands and eye and brain 
and brawn and _ pluck 
avail little, the something 
that differentiates the 
tiger from the ox. 

Not that Dirck had 
anything of the tiger’s 
cruelty or meanness in 
his make-up. He was a 
good-natured chap who 
craved nothing, just then, 
but a chance to educate 
himself into a position to 
follow his just dead fa- 
ther as principal of the 
Peninsula City High 
School. This ambition 
was not his own; it was 
wished on him. It had 
been dinned into the 
youngster from babyhood. Like most im- 
parted ambitions it was to serve its turn 
finely until a self-made ambition should 
crowd it out. 

Shy, friendly, a bit awed at his first con- 
tact with a crowd of grown men, young 
Dirck tackled his job at Number Six with 
happy zest. Hewas resolved to earn every 
cent of that glittering nine dollars and fifty cents a week— 
plus board and bunk—and to make himself so necessary 
to the outfit that they must boost his pay. 

Then, before he had been there a week, trouble dropped 
in for an unfriendly call. 

Ever between working force and clerical force in the 
woods there is more or less discord. Dirck’s first glimpse 
of this was granted him when an ape-faced young section 
foreman intercepted him on the way to the mess shack and 
demanded in fiery terms why Latham had queried a tally 
sheet of the foreman’s own O.K.ing. 

Dirck replied mildly that the figures had been wrong. 
The foreman called him a liar, and adjectived the term in 
a way that eclipsed momentarily the lad’s 
chronic friendliness. Then—he never knew 
exactly how it began—Latham and the fore- 
man were fighting. They were not boxing; 
they were fighting. 


L: WAS when Dirck Latham was holding down a 
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Through no conscious impulse Dirck Latham found him- 
self using every atom of his wiry young strength and all his 
boxing lore—but using them in a way and to an effect he 
never before had dreamed of. 

Luckily for the boy this particular foreman did not 
chance to be one of the Number Six heavyweights. Yet he 
outweighed Dirck by eight pounds and had an inch on him 
in height. He had, moreover, a well-won repute as an 
inspired rough-and-tumble artist. 

The crowd, which appeared from nowhere, had no doubt 
whatever as to the scrimmage’s outcome. One or two of 
the woodsmen even grumbled that the ‘Come a-runnin’!” 
summons had drawn them all the way from the mess 

shack just to see a massacre that could not 

last a dozen seconds. But almost at once 

they ceased to grumble. The battle lasted 
almost a dozen minutes, with no rounds to 
rest between. At 
its conclusion 
Dirck was bat- 
tered and sick 
with pain. But 
the foreman was 
carried, feet fore- 
most, to his bunk. 
Science plus 
fighting prowess 
had scored once 
more against 
fighting prowess 
minus science. 

It was Dirck 
Latham’s initia- 
tion into the 
world of fistic 
warfare. It was 
his initiation into 
the knowledge 
that he was a 
heaven-endowed 
fighter, and that 
local experts at 
the artwere treat- 
ing him with a 
new and wonder- 
ing civility. 
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Four times, that clerkly vacation, Dirck fought.! 
in each successive bout his mystic ability as a wi 
shone brighter and brighter. He was not yet eightee 
there was no lumberjack within twelve pounds | 
weight who could stand indefinitely before him in \ 
the camp’s roundless slugging matches. . 

Fame of his odd supremacy seeped back to Pen 
City—not to his own associates there but to such f 
touched the orbit of returned lumberjacks. Thus j 
that he was buttonholed on the way to school one (j 
senior year by Pop McCray, ex-pugilist and mana 
the Lumberland Athletic Club, an institution fri 
upon by the town’s better element. | 

Lured by memory of the thrills that had been his | 
Number Six fights, Dirck consented eagerly to ‘ 
invitation to drop in at the gym in off hours and It 
few of the finer points of the grand old game. Th: 
hours developed presently into every hour the boy) 
spare. 

High-school graduation was to have been foll 
instantly by college, as the next step toward the 
eted—by proxy—principalship of the school. But ik 
money to go to college; and Dirck’s mother had im3 
her husband’s insurance in an annuity that barelys 
her in comfort. E. 

In order to earn enough to put him through the E 
college that had been his learned father’s alma 1! 
Dirck went back to the lumber camp for a post-gré! 
course. He figured he could earn the requisite star}! 
sum for his education by two years of work there. 

Pop McCray explained a way by which the time}! 
be shortened. And three months later one Kid PY 
made his début in the ring, at Petoskey. 

The bout was of no special import, except that it 1! 
Dirck a knock-out in the fourth round and eighty-fivé 
lars of the purse. it 

One works long in a freezing Michigan lumber ¥ 
before saving eighty-five dollars. Dirck listened 1 
wily McCray, and fell. Henceforth—except in his 
mother’s imagination—he ceased to toil with the Nu! 
Six clerical force. Kid Peavey began to win mild” 
fame in one small fight after another. { 

Soon he was matched in a semifinal at Detroit, , 
handily, and got a main-bout engagement on an of 


| 
oi 
| 
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coring a seventh-round knock-out in this he went 
in quest of the state’s middleweight championship. 
ty he won it. 
> year, with an adequate bank roll, Dirck fared 
rd and matriculated at his father’s venerated alma 
Harle University. 
sere leaving home Latham bade a firm and final 
41 to that promising young middleweight, Kid 
" ; this in spite of Pop McCray’s tearful protests. 
» 1man could not see why an inspired pugilist should 
led for the making of a measly high-school principal. 
s1so—loudly, moistly, repeatedly. 
Dirck was of no two minds about it. Though the 
il goal had grown to offer less and less lure to him, 
had no intention of risking social ostracism and 
+ his mother miserable and shamed by taking up 
rk as a life trade. He liked such a prospect even 
in he relished the idea of becoming a principal. 
ad enough cash to carry him comfortably through 
_A Peninsula City high-school chum of earlier days 
ne thither with much money and was prepared to 
»\e the lonely Middle Westerner. 
chum, by reason of his wealth and a rare gift at 
] mixing, had penetrated far into the college city’s 
elset—an aggregation of youths and damsels who 
) to overrate the devil’s social status. There was 
radically wrong with any of the set. Morally its 
ere quite on a par with their demurer grandams. 
xy took life on high. They and their male associates 
seared to a pace that at first bewildered Dirck. 
valmost at once Latham adjusted himself to it all. 
eause he was friendly and good-looking and strong 
need well and had an elusive cleanness about him, 
¢ accepted him. He had a mighty good time at 
if And at intervals he did a fairly creditable bit of 
\g. 
girally there was a girl. She was Viva Odell. Dirck 
s}ed her, at extremely lang range. And a whole year 
taintanceship failed to narrow the distance, to any 
jing extent. She was slim and boyish of figure and 
yel-browed eyes and cared less for cocktails than 
nis. 
Q father was Olin Odell—the Olin Odell—the Odell 
b king, now loafing away his winters in an egregious 
m the Wyckoff Road, just outside of Harle. Twice 
iad seen the obese old chap from afar, during the 
re’s inspection visits to Number Six, in the sub- 
iz days. Frankly he told Viva he had wrested nine 
‘and fifty cents a week from her exalted sire’s bank 
gay his way through high school. The idea seemed 
nse her. 
h., a month after the beginning of sophomore year, 
rance company went to smash. It chanced to be 
apany that handled Mrs. Latham’s annuity. Dirck 
i his mother’s letter telling of her loss. Five 
s later he telegraphed her to expect him home 
ydays. While he was packing, her answering tele- 
aime. It forbade him to break off his college course 
any circumstances and reminded him that he 
(est serve his mother and himself by fitting him- 
i juickly as possible for the coveted principalship. 
Tefore Dirck stayed on at Harle. But on the pre- 
Ciaving gotten a lucrative job in the college city he 


forced his mother to use for herself the hoard he had saved 
from his short ring career. Then he set about to turn the 
job lie into truth, not only to avoid deceiving his mother 
but to keep on eating. 

In storybooks the clear-eyed and industrious young hero 
has no difficulty at all in working his way through college. 
Usually there is a kindly merchant who is so impressed by 
the student’s earnestness of purpose that he lets him sweep 
out the store and eventually marry the old man’s only 
daughter. A partnership in the business goes automati- 
cally with the wedding license, the son-in-law bringing to 
the firm his inherent manliness and his gift at floor 
sweeping. 

But in real life there is prone to be a hitch in this splendid 
scheme, especially in a city like Harle, of barely one hun- 
dred thousand. The avalanche of poorer students quickly 
annex all annexable jobs, from eating-club waiters to store 
night watchmen. There are few pickings left. 

For a moment it occurred to Dirck to get in touch with 
Pop McCray and, through some Eastern associate of the 
old athlete’s, to work his way back into the fight game. 
But at once he dismissed the idea. Fighting meant train- 
ing—not such local training as crew or track team af- 
forded—and it meant absences from college. Also, it 
entailed facial abrasions that would be hard to explain. 

All this Dirck told himself over and over. And always 
the man’s honesty made him admit that his chief reason 
for steering clear of the ring was his dread lest Viva Odell 
chance to hear of his debasing trade. 

Yet he must find work if he would continue to indulge 
the pleasant habit of staying alive, to say nothing of 
remaining at Harle and within sight of Viva. 

Two evenings after he had turned his fight savings over 
to his mother he was a guest at a little dinner dance given 
by Viva. It was a wonderful evening. For the first time 
he almost dared hope the girl was beginning to regard him 
as something more than an inconspicuous member of the 
crowd. And the sulky jealousy of big Van Campen was a 
tribute that thrilled him. 

Van Campen had rowed at Four in the Harle Varsity 
boat the preceding year; and was a combination of the 
Farnese Hercules and Beau Brummell. Two hundred 
pounds in weight and an inch over six feet in height, he 
blended all the charms of a collar adyertisement and Jack 
Dempsey. Incidentally he was Viva Odell’s shadow. 
Until lately he had taken scant notice of Dirck. This 
new and scowling regard delighted 
Latham, for to his love-shot brain 
it meant Van Campen was begin- 
ning to fear him. And where Van 
Campen could fear, 

Dirck could hope. 

This golden exalta- 

tion—as sweet as it 


The Giant Sprawled Heavily to the Floor — Down for the First Time and Without Being Hit! 
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was impalpable— together with his subacute worry as to 
a livelihood, drove from Dirck’s brain all wish for sleep. 
He strolled homeward in a daze. Reaching his room he 
found it oppressive and stuffy. Changing into a day suit 
he fared forth to walk himself sleepy. 

At something after three in the morning he turned back 
from his mile-eating tramp. The way toward his rooms 
carried him through the all-night section of the city. As he 
passed the garish Castle Restaurant a whiff of cooking 
food reminded him he had walked himself hungry if not 
drowsy. Instinctively he turned in at the tinseled portals 
of the all-night eating house. 

It was his first visit to the Castle, as the place was 
familiarly known. He had often heard of it, and once or 
twice had read of scrimmages that began there and ended 
in the police court. The Castle was not patronized by the 
university men. Indefinitely, word had long since gone 
around that it was not good form to be seen there. Not 
that it was in any way less reputable than several of the 
night restaurants favored by Harle undergraduates. But 
it was out of the usual line of march; and its proprietor 
had always discouraged the noisy and unprofitable visits 
of the collegians. 

Dirck strolled into the huge main room and sat down. 
An orchestrion was blaring, somewhere at the back. 
Despite the hour’s lateness the rooms were more than half 
filled. The folk were of a nondescript sort, ranging from 
spruce traveling salesmen to holidaying dock workers. 

Giving his order Dirck sank once more into the medley 
of worries and dreams that had been possessing him. He 
was roused by a yell. 

Across the room a flashily dressed and heavy-set man 
with a scarlet face was jumping to his feet, bluing the thick 
atmosphere with profanity and gouging at his red face, 
whence trickled rivulets. His fair table mate had just 
emphasized some point of an argument by tossing her 
glass of water at him. 

Recovering from the brief astonishment, and abating 
none of his flow of language, the red-faced man caught the 
tablecloth by one corner and with a peevish twist sent it 
and its burden of glass and china flying broadcast through 
the room. Then snatching up his light chair he flung it at 
the laughing woman who had roused his ire. 

She screamed as the chair hurtled past her head. 
Waiters came scurrying up. The lanky proprietor fol- 
lowed, bawling commands to his men. 

Dirck started across the room on the 
run. He reached the wrecked table just 
as the man followed up his chair barrage 
by launching himself at the scared woman, 

with fists swinging. Dexter- 
ously, with little semblance 
of effort, Latham ranged 
alongside and caught the up- 
swung arm nearest him. A 
single twist brought the arm 
behind the middle of the irate 
man’s back. A twirl from 
Dirck’s free hand spun the 
man about, facing the door. 
Tenswift strides trundled him 
to the expectantly opened 
portal, A final deft 
heave propelled him 
across the sidewalk 

and onto his red face 

in the muddy gutter. 
Having achieved 

this eviction with no 

(Continued on 
Page 52) 
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The Charies Bridge at Prague. 


HE trip from Berlin to Prague is through the prettiest 
| [ "scenery much nicer country than that I had tray- 

ersed between Frankfort and the capital. Going 
south we passed all sorts of old towns with quaint houses 
and rococo churches, many of them built of creamy-white 
stucco with gay red-tiled roofs. Here and there are hills 
well wooded, and there are charming gardens and dignified 
estates with fine forest lands and splendid big chateaux. 
Occasionally, also, frowning down on the valleys from 
great crags where they perch, are castles or their ruins to 
remind one of the ancient robber barons, ancestors of those 
Germans who were still the top stratum until the recent 
revolution. I had been over a lot of this country in the days 
when, asa child, my father taught me history, art, literature 
and architecture in a delightful combination, weaving an 
educational advantage so deftly into the pleasures of our 
travel that Iwas quite unconscious of absorbing any knowl- 
edge. Weimar and Hisenach, Dresden, the Wartburg, of 
Tannhiuser fame, and many other names on stations as 
I passed brought memories drifting back, which made me 
neglect my work as the train sped along. 

Two points forcibly strike one, if one looks at all this 
country after a short stay in Berlin, where one has heard 
the current gossip. In the first place, the 
peasants seem very prosperous in Germany. 
Both trips I took were through districts cov- 
ered by neat farms. Fruit trees everywhere 
seemed laden down by their rich burdens; 
and bumper crops of grain were being har- 
vested. Vegetables, chickens and other food 
awaited eating on every side. No poverty was 
visible and there seemed no remains of the 
late war, as there are in Northern France. 
Secondly, all the factories are working—at any 
rate every chimney I saw was puffing smoke. 
Yet we foreigners are told in Berlin of the 
people’s needs; and help in a material sense 
is called for from all sides. Undoubtedly in- 
habitants of the cities are really hungry and 
cold, and they will be more so as the winter 
comes upon them. But why this obvious 
prosperity? It is most strange and one seeks 
an explanation not forthcoming. 


A Bewildered People 


MONG a variety of stories I was told is 
one that the industrials of Germany, like 
Stinnes, Krupp, and so on, have funds enough 
to put their nation squarely on its feet, but 
that these men don’t lend their funds because 
they have no confidence in their government’s 
stability. I was told this was the case also of 
the bankers and profiteers in Germany, who 
by their attitude are giving the chancellor and 
the president much trouble. I caught myself 
wondering if Stinnes’ independent action in 
dealing with the French was not a sign that 
there was some real truth in all these rumors. 
But it is almost impossible to find out anything 
one wants to know in Berlin. So many wiser 
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The Castle, Now the Residence of President Masaryk, and Cathedral are Visible in the Background 


people than I have come away without understanding the 
German situation that I have no scruple in admitting how 
much escaped me. 

A certain number of propaganda stock statements are 
served with unfailing regularity to any curious foreigner— 
mainly as to how the war began or how it ended, and what 
Germany’s present requirements are. You accept these 
or wave them aside, then you settle down to real talk. 
Nine times out of ten when you put a casual question you 
draw some reply which instinct tells you is dictated from 
above, or else your victim looks distressed and sits in 
silence or occasionally he blurts out an answer that after- 
wards he begs you to forget or tries to contradict. I felt 
always I was walking on quicksands; and I never could 
make up my mind that I was getting all the truth and 
nothing but the truth. I suffered no rudeness, however, at 
German hands, beyond feeling their general arrogance of 
attitude. I had no difficulties during my stay which a few 
marks and a clear expression of determination did not 
immediately overcome, so I have no cause to make any 
personal complaint, But these Teutons are a grim and 
silent people, and a man in one class, I fancy, really knows 
little of the mentality of any other group. He knows still 
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less of the general plan of things, and has remained 
unquestioning obedience as a rule. His peculiar men, 
is fed on the official version of every subject he is 
ested in—and he is supplied with statistics to give ); 
as well as for his own instruction. Generally thes 
tistics are admirably prepared, carefully edited 4 
presented. Sometimes they make one feel like the 
who said “There are lies, damned lies and statis) 
When not previously coached I found most Germar 
peared to be quite at sea as far as understanding be 
national mentality went. A girl I know, a clever {| 
ican newspaper woman living in a German family 
moving in the bourgeois society of Berlin, where st’ 
friends, said to me that she liked the Germans, but. 
she couldn’t make them out. She also seemed helpl: 
answer my questions about them. 
} 
Unpleasant Companions 
i 
Qe they haven’t much power of expre 
none compared to inhabitants of the countries fé 
south. Germans very positively lack that gift of the! 
sympathy, as it is called in European idiom. They | 
apparently, attract and charm those thre! 
contact with them. 
Depressed by the weight of trouble ii 
air, I left Berlin rather gladly one day ati 
and turned southward. I took a first 
compartment, reserved seat, with the de! 
ate intention of escaping the general mise 
a few hours, at least. I found myself in j 
ridor car, comfortable enough, and I « 
lished my bags and my person on a widi 
of soiled red velvet. Two old Russian fy 
had come to see me off, and I said a 
laughingly that in my young days I Pa 
told ‘‘In Germany only princes, Ame 
and fools travel first class.’”’ Just the! 
occupants of the three other places i) 
compartment appeared, talking gayly 2 
themselves. They were carrying vé 
cameras and paraphernalia which eu 
a cinema outfit. There were two men 
woman; the older man had charge 0 
party’s tickets and carried a Baedeker. 
breathed American efficiency. The yo 
man and the woman, who was very P! 
immediately settled down to read qua 
of American Sunday papers’ illustrated 
plements. They left everything else to 
leader and took life easily, and they cha 
read or dozed during the entire trip. 
The entrance of these three Americans 
exactly into what I said. I was very gl 
their wholesome companionship, but we 
not left to ourselves very long. Before 
train started a German and his wife, th 
they had no reserved place tickets, forced 
way in, turned up the arm rests which 
rated our numbered places, and noisily se 
(Continued on Page 72) | 
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~ ARLIE BONSAL was so greatly sur- 
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“Transom,’’ he blurted out, “‘sold it to my uncle. 
,.:d and willed it to me. I came to claim it.” Jeanne ILLUSTRATED BY 
's chin dropped and her mouth opened wide. She CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


dabout, her eyes resting for an instant on her father’s Pl 
chair. Then she confronted the young man with the Pig . 
f one roused from sleep by a burglar. She blinked, Fe Nt 


42d, focused, rallied to a composure unnatural to her | } 
and to words that her father would have used. ui 
ill you take it now?’’ she demanded sarcastically, ; 
as she spoke. Her face was mottled, because the 


‘as so white beneath the tan. 
-J—am sorry,” he stammered. 
m you.” 


wanted to understand.” 


sed hands and shuffling feet apologized with a force 
x; from his halting words. “I was knocked 
| Wouldn’t you be? I spilled it out, just ex- 


ag why I came here.” 
ju’ve made it clear,” 


asn’t that right? Wasn’t that 
He confronted a bleak, hostile 
zat roused him to sudden anger. 


n’aninch. He came astep nearer. 
treated. ‘‘I’ll say good night.”’ 


“r,Bonsal!”’ It was half 
half command. He 
Wd over his shoulder. 
can’t—you mustn’t— 
vit like this.’ 
‘don’t want to.” He 
¢ed. ‘‘I said I only 
ndtounderstand. Have 
bn swindled—or you? 
as the question. You 
1: can settle that best.” 
)) bent forward, intently 
ing him. Her face 
d, blood came to her 
43. She tried to speak, 
ut her teeth to check 
\vering chin. 
‘,eg your pardon.”’ Bon- 
{oice was gentle. “Iam 
ted of myself. Please 
wn.” Asurprising touch 
— led him to point 
2 great armchair, and 
eyed him mechanically, 
ig very erect and watch- 
i face the while. This 
*t young man, unused 
Is, tactfully took his 
(on a low stool almost 
* feet and looked up at 
His contrition at hay- 
') greatly alarmed her 
expression in every 
lact,in every word. His 
(was very quiet and his 
ler that of frank friend- 
je Your father ——” 
ly father,’ she broke in 
mately, ‘“‘found this a 
a land. He made it 
itis. He was plain John 
i, but he was king of this 
!. He left it all to me.” 
nodded. A long silence 
red. Bonsal was think- 


“T didn’t mean to ye ‘ 


ighten?’”’ Scorn rang in her word as she stood er \ f 
her chin indrawn, her head haughtily poised. Thee 
His red face, em- i <s 
y 
y 


was her sharp retort. if 
at him through narrowed lids. Wh Ads 


“Mr. Bonsal!’’ Jeanne Cried, Astonished, Alarmed. He Raised His Hand to a Hat 
Which Was Not There 


ard. Mystery, seclusion, an obviously false name, complete, immediate—that was the quick decision; but 

Smith; where better than here could a clever crim- how make it effective? 

tide? This dot on the ocean was farther from the “Of course if there was a will, that settles it.’ 

ed track than most Polynesian islands, in mid- He flung out his arms in a gesture of repudiation. The 

. Suppose a criminal had had need to flee from here girl, greatly perplexed, looked deep into his eyes. She 
me, and had gone to the Pacific Coast, either under measured him silently, slightly frowning, forgetting con- 

‘al or a second assumed name; what more likely than ventionalities. His eyes never wavered beneath her long 

e sale to an unsuspecting old man high up in the _ scrutiny. 

8? Worse still if the sale were genuine, for then this “You give up easily,” she said at length, doubting, 

d father had secretly sold his daughter out of house troubled. 

ome. Genuine or fraudulent, if the father had done “Fine trick to play now, wouldn’t it be, if you saved me 

dif the girl got to know, she would insist on making from a shark and from drowning, and then I said ‘Hands 

tive; to pursue such a claim was to rob the inno- up! Hand over your island.’ You’d wish you’d left me 

g and blacken the guilty dead. Renunciation, out there in the water. Oh, yes, you’d just have to.” 


“But it might be yours.”’ She gripped the 
lions’ heads of her chair arms. ‘‘Oh, such 
strange things happen about land titles!” 

“They don’t happen,” he said eagerly; 
“they are made to happen, and if nobody says 
anything or does anything—why, then!”’ He 
nodded to indicate that all would be well. 

“T was trained by my father,”’ 

she said. ‘‘ He knew that one day 

I should have to rule the island. 

He left a will. I am executrix. 

There were no mortgages, no 

debts. The will was probated at 

Nassau. I am sole owner, in my 

a own name. You come and say 

you have a claim. And you drop 

it when I say ‘will.’ Mr. Bonsal, 
that is nonsense.” 

“You have just proved it isn’t. 
If an unknown man named 
Transom sells my uncle some- 
body else’s island 2 

“But there may have been a 
flaw in my father’s title. Oh, Mr. 
Bonsal, we must see this through. 
You must help me. Of course 
you brought some papers.”’ 

His eyes betrayed him before 
his lips could frame the lie. He 
rose to his feet, affected a yawn, 
said that he was tired out, that 
tomorrow must do. Jeanne flew 
to the opening to the veranda, 
barring his way. Flushed, eager, 
she told him that she could not 
leave it at that. She could not 
sleep anyhow, she said. She 
must see the papers now; he must 
get them. She was peremptory, 
and the troubled Bonsal thrilled 
to her haughty command. She 
swiftly changed to pleading, and 
he was equally moved by the sin- 
cerity of her passionate appeal. 
He cursed his blunt tongue and 
again pleaded weariness. 

“Tomorrow y 

“Tf your house were on fire 
would you go to bed?” she pro- 
tested. There was not even a 
spark, he assured her. Sheslanted 
her head in irresistible supplica- 
tion. ‘If it was a fraud,’ she 
pleaded, ‘‘there may be others. 
Others may have been deceived. 
They may not act as you do. Can 
I sleep? Do you think I could? 
Get them now, please, please!’’ 
Her voice choked. ‘A clouded 
title! Itfrightensme. My father 
could not rest in his grave.” 

He bowed his head and passed 
by her, but he had no intention 
of producing papers that would probably 
darken her father’s memory, and certainly 
blacken her title. He unfastened his suit- 
case, found the papers uninjured, left them 
where they were and slowly retraced his 
steps, scowling over the necessary false- 
hood; he hated lying. 

Jeanne came towards him, exclaiming at 
his empty hands. He told her the papers 
were pulp. They stood in the rose light 
from the room, and she bent forward and 
searched his eyes with a long protesting 
glance. She shook her slanted head, and he 
knew that she did not believe him. Yet he 
could understand that she was not suspi- 
cious of him; he could feel that somehow, in some way, 
he had made good, and this thought was a relief to him. 
She was considering rather, and she drew in her underlip 
and dented it with two teeth as she frankly studied his face 
and the problem. He thought that she must see the one 
solution, that he was shielding somebody, and that there 
could be but one that he would care to shield—her father. 
He did not know what to say, and in the long embar- 
rassing silence his eyes were as though covered with a thin 
film of glass, and his direct stolid stare as though projected 
through ‘a window of lies. He drew a sudden deep breath 
as she turned her head sharply, listening. 

They heard the sound of pattering feet, and presently 
along the beach a man came running. With him were the 
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two Airedales and the terrier. The man 
flopped on the steps, panting, the dogs set- 
tled quietly; the girl after one glance ran i}: 
into the room. Clouds had come over the 
sinking moon, but Bonsal could make out 

that this man was young, that he wore a 
dinner] jacket, that his white shirt front | 
was rumpled and dirty, and that dignity 
stopped at his waist. Below projected white 
flannel shorts; below these, two gleaming 
well-turned legs ending in wet and dirty : 
canvas shoes. Bonsal could make out that i 
this gasping newcomer was eying him with 
intense malevolent surprise; as he bent 
over, the man ducked his head as though 
conscious that the features of a spent run- 

ner were telling tales. The silent friendli- 
ness of the dogs and the surprise of the man 

at his presence convinced him that the lat- 

ter was a resident. These sharp impres- 
sions occupied seconds only, and were 
banished by his concentrated effort to catch 
muttered jerky words. ‘“‘Doctor?” He 
caught that and repeated it loudly. Miss 
Smith came with a pony glass in her hand. 

She passed it to Bonsal, who held it to the 
stranger’s lips. The contents were gulped 

in one swallow. 

“We have no doctor on the island,” 
Jeanne said. “‘Don’t talk.” 

She sat down composedly, and calmly 
waited. Bonsal felt sudden elation in infer- 
ring that this newcomer was a stranger to 
the island and to Jeanne. Why not to the 
terriers? The question flashed across his 
mind with the reflection that this climate 
must have most remarkably altered Aire- 
dale nature. 

These subconscious mental movements 
came later to the surface. He was aware 
at the moment of no more than his wish 
to render what help was needed. 

“Can you signal?”’ asked the man feebly, 
pressing his hand to his heart. 

“A flare? Morse flashes?” 
to her feet. 

“A rocket—anything.” 

Jeanne elapped her hands. 
send up a rocket.” 

“Yaas, Miss Jeanne.” 

The man’s head swayed, and he slid uncon- 
scious into Bonsal’s arms. Jeanne helped to lay 
him out on the veranda. She opened his collar 
and neckband with expert movements and pre- 
cise hands. 

“He is flushed,’ Bonsal murmured. 
heart is pumping.” 

The girl brought cracked ice in a napkin and 
pressed it to the back of his neck. A violent 
hiss cut the silence, and presently came the 
sound of the rocket’s bursting bomb. The dogs 
rushed out and barked, a rooster crowed and the man 
opened wavering eyelids. His eyes were those of a girl, of 
limpid blue, and his thick fine hair was tawny in hue. He 
sat up and rubbed his lips with a handkerchief, covering 
the lower part of the face; Bonsal thought him weak and 
effeminate. He wiped his streaming forehead and Bonsal 
saw a projecting jaw that could crack a hickory nut. 

“My friend broke his leg,”’ the stranger panted. “The 
anchor chain caught him.” 

“Where is he?” Jeanne asked. 

“On his way to an American port, I hope. Your rocket 
told him there was no doctor.” 

“Splints?” 

“Yes. I did what I could. We have a pilot and an en- 
gineer. A compound fracture, very bad. Poor old chap. 
We were anchored three miles to the northwest. My name 
is Drake Holton.” 

“Oh!’’ Jeanne exclaimed, flushing. Bonsal noted her 
sudden high animation and the quickened interest in her 
kindling eyes. ‘‘You will be my guest, Mr. Holton,’’ she 
said, “as long as it fits in with your plans.” 

She called the colored man and gave brief orders. 

Mr. Holton was grateful. He explained that he had 
forgotten that his heart had been strained at Festubert, 
and had run till he found the house. He had sent the 
boat back, as he had not dared to keep the engineer, who 
had pulled him in. He had taken the chance, if he found 
the doctor, of finding a boat. With luck Neville Courtenay 
would be in Jacksonville Hospital within thirty-six hours. 

“You are doubly welcome,” Jeanne said, “for your 
South Devon names.”’ 

“We come from there. Do you know it?” 

The Englishman has so many outflung posts of empire 
and his families are so world scattered that he*does not 
often express surprise about that which is no matter of 
surprise. He seldom says how small the world is, and per- 
ceives no striking coincidences in mathematical certainties, 


Jeanne sprang 


“MacGregor, 


“His 
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but this man was the ex- 
ception. His girlish eyes 
were eager and his pro- 
truding jaw was raised as 
he heard Jeanne 
say that her 
father had been 
born near Dart- 

mouth. 
“And so was 
I,”’ said Holton, 
jumping up so 
suddenly that 


or 


Bonsal Was Interested in These Tart Answers, Delivered in So Odd a Manner 


Tooth and Nail, the two Airedales, raised their heads, and 
Sap, the little terrier, barked. They wagged their tails 
and went to sleep again. Bonsal saw the girl glance from 
them to Holton and thought that she, too, noted their 
apparent friendly knowledge of this stranger. 

“My father’s people farmed Tockington,”’ 
him. 

“And mine, Steart.” 

“T hoped it!’’ Jeanne cried, flushing with delight. “TI 
have heard your family name. Steart is bottomland, and 
Tockington is red clay on the hillside adjoining.”’ 

““You’ve been there.” 

“In my father’s stories. I know every field from the 
old orchard with the codlings and the Blenheims up to 
Five Pins Well on the upper lane.” 

“Old Yeo Smith 

“My grandfather!’ The words shot from her lips as 
bright stars burst from a rocket. 

“Can I be of any help, Miss Smith?” Bonsal asked. 

She shook her head and came over to him. ‘Forgive 
me,” she murmured. “You frightened me. I was silly. 
Sleep well!’? She shook his hand. 

“Good night, Mr. Holton.” 

Bonsal carried to his room a definite i impression of blue 
eyes malevolently regarding him. Excited, restless, after 
crowded happenings and jumbled mental excitements, he 
paced up and down for a time, then went out into the 
moonlight and pounded northward on the white limestone 
road. All he wanted, and that mechanically, was to walk 
it off. Heavy scents wafted, land crabs scuttled and tree 
frogs croaked. He passed wooden cottages, small, white 
painted, solid shuttered, untenanted, he assumed, until 
from one came a gray-haired lady in a silk opera cloak, 
held high, exposing bare legs above immaculate white 
slippers. She stepped baek, seeing him, and slammed the 
door. Bonsal rushed on. One more oddity in this mad 
island did not count; one might expect anything. There 


Jeanne told 
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was another white woman besides Jeanne, and her st 
face had looked like that of a lady; that was some) 
relief to him. He heard faint snatches of crooning pn i F 
from his left. He walked through a path beneath eo}, 
palms and looked down from a lone cliff edge to \, ‘ 
colored man in a white uniform with a red sash spréli 
on the sand alternately singing and gulping from a i 
These movements were made in perfect time with a ie 
dignified rhythm of movement. Bonsal climbed | don 


the beach. 


“T wouldn’t marry a coal-black boy, 
Tell me the reason why. His neck’s so long and strinke 
T scared that he will die. Oh me, Oh my —— : 


The singer saw Bonsal. He laughed. ‘You is dor g 
lef’, chief. Dey’s took it all. Ise de patrol.” id 
Bonsal glanced at the trampled sand, at the =i 


distant boat without lights. 
“Givemea match, ”? Bonsal dema le 


find nothing but a faint reek of wal 
and a sealed envelope without an ad 
This he pocketed. Emerging hej 


patrol. 

“Stand up and salute!”’ he commg} 
sharply. His electric voice induceds 
bling efforts to obey. “Climb!” 

He saw the diligent patrol to s¢ 
above and made his way back tit 
house, where the lights were still bur 
Entering his porch from the other si 
found, on unpacking, that his paper 
been taken. He went straight tit 
drawing-room, intent on excusingafh 
to a heartbroken daughter. The gir| 
ashamed, had spread the documents 
a large table, and was examining 
with the cool deliberation of a lav 
clerk. 

““Why say they were destroyed? 
asked reproachfully. 

“Do you know the handwritiat| 

“T haven’t a clew.” She knittet 
forehead in a puzzled frown. “No) 
that I know ever went from here to Pi 

She flung out her hands in hoy 
bewilderment. Together they went} 
every point, and discussed every ii 
5 dweller past or present. Jeanne acqut 
“Reis each of the few employes who had tl! 

telligence to commit a sustained | 
of such ingenious and patient darin 

“Forget it!’’ the elated Bonsal , 
greatly relieved that his suspicion ¢ 
father had been groundless. “You 
trol ” He told of the cave, 
handed over the envelope. Mi 

“They cache the liquor from Nassau, and the smt 
come after it,’’ she explained indignantly. 5 They 
my people drunk and demoralize them.” 

She had opened the envelope and she stopped a 
as she read and reread the inclosure. é 

“Do you remember Ivanhoe?” she asked pre thi 
as her unconscious eyes scanned him from head to 
with an alert eager scrutiny. ‘‘Do you remember 
John got the message—the one that told him that Ri 
Coeur de Lion had escaped from Austria?” Her cu 
lids drooped over eyes of laughter as she showed hin 
scrap of paper. - 

“The devil is unchained.”’ ’ 

He read the words aloud, smiling because she 
swiftly turned to merriment. D. 

“Holton!” he cried. ‘‘He must be a prohibition a 
and they’re warning somebody.” | 

Jeanne caught the sides of her skirt, ducked down 
curtsy and laughed up at the astonished young man. 

“You are Richard Coeur de Lion, sire,’’ she an 
with ironic humility as she came buoyantly erect. mi 
my homage; bow, at least.” # 

But he stood gaping, waiting for the key to the 
which had so changed her. a 

“Bow,” she coaxed, “and I’ll show you somethi 
His constrained obeisance made her laugh again. ia 
are a warrior, sire, not a carpet knight. Look!” She 
the message on the table and pointed to one of Trans 
letters. 3 

“The same handwriting!” cried the startled Boe 

“Your majesty has quick eyes.”’ 

Bonsal heard five silver strokes of the clock andito 
with surprised apology at this girl who seemed as fres 
spirit as though she had slept all night instead of swim! 
hundreds of yards, listening to an exciting story nd 
coming sudden visitors from South Devon. 

She, too, listened. Her eyes stopped laughing. 
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, so sorry for you, Mr. Bonsal.” Her earnest sym- 
ade his heart beat faster. ‘‘It is shameful of me to 
but she could not check another peal. ‘‘ You are 
| ad,” she explained demurely. “You are a roaring 
king whom you may devour.” 

sased him with a kindly gayety that charmed and 
jdhim. He cared neither for finding Transom nor 
ost island. As he laughed his loudest she slipped 
oseriousness. She talked with a high animation. 
herself in his place as he had approached the land. 
ned the emotions that had been his when he had 
take possession. It seemed to him wonderful to be 
stood, and delightful that so intimate a relation- 


| been so quickly built up. i 
must find him out,’’ she said. ‘‘You must stay. 
,won’t you?” 


«tank invitation so delighted him that he affected 
/“Tt’s like searching the ocean for a particular 
he said. 
shark,’’ she promptly responded, “comes into 
ters.’ She bent forward eagerly. “‘He must be 
t He may have defrauded others. They might not 
so ——” She hesitated and changed her phrase. 
right not act as you have, Mr. Bonsal. Can’t you 
2 you stay for a time, anyhow? We must find 


Hunt young man was so unaccountably afraid of 
‘too much pleasure if he spoke at all that he stood 
staring, stammering a beginning of what she 
{was a refusal. 
‘anced, appealing, her head aslant. “You have 
such a great kindness. Please let me do a little in 
1 It won’t be uninteresting to you. There are lots 
» of things to do and see here.’’ She came a step 
i ‘Or would it be too hard for you?”’ Her voice was 
2steady. “If you feel that, if it will make you 
d grieve over what you thought was yours 3 


As He Bent Over, the 
Man Ducked His Head as 
Though Conscious That 
the Features of a Spent 
Runner Were Telling Tales 


“Stop it! That’s nonsense. Of course I’d love to stay.” 

AA Dh cavehea bee 

“Ts it good night or good morning?”’ he said, turning. 

She walked to the porch with him and she glanced out 
over the waters, pale straw color now. 

“Come!” she cried impetuously. Wondering, he followed 
her up a wide stairway ending in an octagonal signal tower 
pierced on every side with arched doors opening on 
verandas. “Look!’’ She pointed towards the east. 

They stood in silence side by side while the tropical 
dawn unfolded in splendor its banners of color. No languor 
of sunset melancholy was induced by this triumphant 
pageantry of the skies. A high exaltation, an eager hope, 
an exultant optimism were shot through the wondrous 
rays to the hearts of these still watchers. When the gold 
rim of the sun appeared. Bonsal turned. He was alone. 


Vv 


ONSAL looked to the north and saw the long project- 

ing tooth which he knew must be the Pirates’ Causeway. 
He shook his head as he quoted aloud his uncle’s chosen 
epitaph: ‘‘He dreamed among bowlders above the snow 
line of old age amid flowers in the valley, but he died on the 
trail coming down. He was fooled, but so are the rest of 

” No such bitter words, he resolved, should be inscribed 
on any stone on that bright and sunny island. His poor 
old uncle had been sharply buffeted by ill fortune, but not 
everybody got that; his inscription would be: “He lost 
an island but he gained a girl.” 

He smiled at the thought as he glanced round brilliant 
horizons. Gained! What mattered it that that word came 
to him? It did not mean that he had won her; it was 
enough that he had the memory of these wonderful hours, 
that he was going to see her again and again. In the isles 
of paradise who thinks of tomorrow? He went down the 
stairs, dreaming, picked up his suitcases and stared at his 
bed with hostile eyes. 
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Sleep? He laughed at the ridiculous idea as he tumbled 
out his clothes and found damp pajamas. He swooped on 
a little three-cornered note which he had overlooked. 

“You are hiding something from me,” he read. “Why 
say the papers were spoiled? You make me a thief. Please 
forgive me. I must know. Ab ey 

He thought that he could have drawn a true picture of 
her from her handwriting, and he traced out with admiring 
curiosity the monogrammed intertwining of the signed 
initials; he did not know that in whatever way she might 
have twisted those initials he would have liked the result 
equally. He was not aware that already he was in the 
mind to see perfection in all she did. His delightful reverie 
was broken by a sound from the adjoining room. That 
detestable person from South Devon was no doubt next 
door. Had the man looked at him as he had thought? It 
seemed ridiculous, yet those baby eyes had seemed to 
blaze out enmity. Did this blue-eyed bulldog read Scott? 
Did the terriers know him? 

Bonsal was undressed now, but that snore came again. 
He jumped into wet clothes, ran out, eager for solitude, and 
headed for Pirates’ Causeway. On his left the coconut 
palms pattered light hailstone music as the morning breeze 
swept the leaves together. Beyond he saw glossy green 
orange trees stretching into the distance. On his right 
trailed away a long wall washed in palest pink, here and 
there covered with climbing vines and broken at short 
intervals by gates opening into garden plots, where pine- 
apples and bananas grew, and yams and green potato tops. 
The heavy shutters of the cottages in the gardens were now 
flung open; pickaninnies stared; a pungent smell of burn- 
ing pine wood mingled pleasantly with tropical scents. He 
saw through banana trees and tall cornstalks bandannaed 
colored women cooking breakfast over open fireplaces in 
the gardens. They stared incuriously, grinned at his 
cheery good morning and made smiling response. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Sooke EMMET opened his eyes and 


looked stupidly about him. He was on 

the ground. At a little distance he dis- 
covered several bodies grotesquely sprawled. 
Jedburgh was gone, the car 
was gone. The night seemed 
to have darkened again. 

Shane raised his hand to his 
head. Evidently Jedburgh’s 
last bullet had plowed along 
the top of it, the very crest of 
it, its brushing impact stun- 
ning him. Then Jedburgh, that 
methodical but swift-striking 
bear, having extricated him- 
self from his dilemma had 
climbed into the car and driven 
himself away. 

Shane felt very weak and a 
little sick, but his mind was 
clear enough. He took a pull 
from his flask, then lay for a 
moment gathering his forces. 
lt was evident to him that 
Jedburgh, concentrating all his 
attention on his own offen- 
sive defense, must have failed 
to discover that he had an 
ally. Believing himself to be 
flanked, he had with character- 
istic method focused his atten- 
tion on those nearest, taking 
his chance on the more distant 
assailant until free to deal 
with him. Then having ac- 
complished this he had got 
into the car and left that place 
before some other might be 
summoned by the fusillade. 
His pistol was no doubt empty, 
and it is probable that he may 
have thought Shane to be one 
of the two men lyingly re- 
ported as killed. 

Well, here at least was a 
good job well done, Shane 
thought, though not entirely 
finished. He also had a desire 
to leave those premises, and 
speedily. He scrambled to his 
feet and in the access of 
strength furnished by the 
stimulant dragged one after 
the other of the corpses to the 
hole he had cut in the hangar 
and shoved them in. He 
crawled in himself, took the 
can of gasoline and poured its 
contents where he thought it 
would do the greatest good, 
on a heap of rubbish, mostly 
splintered cane. Then taking 
a long and slender piece of the 
stuff he saturated its length in 
a manner to serve as a fuse, 
its end projecting out of the 
hole. He struck a match, 
lighted this and retired with 
alacrity. 

In a very few moments Shane opined that big hangar 
would be giving out salvos like the Battle of Bunker Hili. 
Years before, at Panama, he remembered having heard the 
burning of some wattle huts in which smallpox cases had 
been found, and the violent explosions caused by the sud- 
den heating of the air chambers between their joints were 
like pop corn on a giant scale. He desired to be well away 
from that vicinity when this began, and it actually did begin 
just as he reached the car. 

“Merciful heaven!” Sharon cried. ‘‘ What’s happened?”’ 

“Tell you later. We want to get out of this, and 
quick!” 

““Who was in that big car that went roaring past a few 
minutes ago?” She glanced at hisface. “‘ You’re wounded.” 

‘Just creased a little.” 

Shane took off the cap that had belonged to the watcher 
on the bank and sent it skimming into the bushes. It had 
fitted tightly and no doubt by the pressure of its band 
helped to control the bleeding. He had pocketed his own 
cloth hat, and now put it on. 

They sped along for several miles on the road that he 
had come, before Shane looked back. There was already a 
lurid glow in the sky and, from some hamlet beyond, a 
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“Thanks for Saving Me, Shane”’ 


church or school bell was clanging an alarm. Sharon looked 
back also and gripped his arm. 

“‘T burned up that nest of snakes.”’ 

“Oh, Shane!”’ She had heard the others call him that. 

A pair of headlights appeared far in the distance. Shane 
pulled down his hat. The lights, approaching, dimmed as 
they drew near. Shane bore past without dimming his own, 
ignoring the cry of “‘ Where’s the fire?”’ A little farther on 
he stopped, got-down and saturated a handful of waste with 
gasoline and washed the bloodstains from his face and 
hands, then jammed another piece against his scalp wound. 
He began also to search his pockets for incriminating evi- 
dences of unlawful enterprise, the slung shot, gimlet, small 
bent jimmy with a hook and claw, pliers and the like, with 
a bunch of skeleton keys, and coming presently to a bridge 
over a tidewater creek he slowed and tossed over the varied 
assortment, with his pistol, to settle in the ooze. If stopped 
or questioned or subjected for any reason to examination 
he did not care to explain the why and wherefore of these 
felonious accessories. 

Sharon, clever and self-restrained girl, refrained from 
asking any questions at all. Perhaps it occurred to her that 
Shane had been recently engaged in such high-handed 
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reprisals as he might not care to 
know about, if only so that g] 
answer truthfully that she did ny 
about them. Or he might merely 
give undivided atten 
his driving. 
They began presentl, 
into a string of cars, | 
tening toward that lur| 
which was, however, | 
tense than Shane had ey 
partly because obalt 
fine Scotch mist drif 
from the sea, and Sail 
doubt, because the tin 3) 
stucco walls had cave 
cover it. Shane reflectec 
that if there happene 
any opium smokers am 
spectators they had | 
stand on the lee side t 
a free debauch. 
Presently Sharon| 
timidly, ‘‘Where ¢ 
going?” | 
“Home, if you thi: 
can stick it out.” 
“Of course I can. | 
really nowhere else fo’ 
go, all dressed up lil 
How about yourself?” 
“Tm all right. T 
been one glorious hurr 
“Papa must be ra 
“That’s not quite tk 
I can’t imagine your ! 
parent looking, sting 
ing frantic.” 
“Not just that. Bu’ 
he was mad.” | 
“Well,” said Shan’ 
last I saw of him he wa 
as if he were sorely yer! 
may have been mad, b! 
was a lot of method ir 
““When was that?” | 
** About three-quarti 
hour ago.” 
“What?” 
“Tt was your dad | 
big car that passed.” | 
“Shane!” 
“Yes, and all alone.’ 
weren’t any more—I! 
and I didn’t count bec 
thought I was one of t 
and gone where he’d ‘ 
rest of it.” 
“Are you trying t) 
me crazy?” | 
“No danger of oe 
be there now if you | 
the wonderful sport 3! 
No, your father got ° 
you down there and } 
fetch you—like a i} 
bear ambling off to bt 
stolen cub. When th 
him they couldn’t or ¥ 


produce you he got cross and shot them up an 
away. I was sticking round and he gathered me 
the rest.” 
“He took you for one of them?’ 
“T don’t know. He just took me. He wasn’t sto} 
sort the sheep from the goats.” 
“Good heavens! And when you had just rescu¢) 
“A little better than that. I got one or two ( 
when he unlimbered. 
“He started the whole row—and I’ll hand it to hi 
he finished it.” . 
“Who set the house afire?”’ : 
“T did. It wasn’t a house, though. It was 4! 
where there was stored about a million dollars’ 
opium intended for distribution throughout the co! 
“Did papa know about it?” 
“Papa did, and disapproved it. They kidnaped 
drag him in. He might have been dragged in, 00, 
been able to produce you.” , 
Sharon gave several seconds to the assimilation 
statement. She must have absorbed it in its enti 
she laid her hand on Shane’s arm and said softly, 
you not only saved me from the Lord knows W 
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|pa from getting mixed up in a horrid rotten busi- 
id then he shot you.” 

'4t blame him for that. It was my own silly fault 
«.ng toward him with a gun in my hand. Lots of 
hie got killed by doing that thing, and lots of others 
g killed by not doing what your father did.” 

Wit’s going to come of it?’’ Sharon asked. 

bout all come, I should say. Your father and you 
: the only people living that know anything about 
jaart has a theory that there were two separate 
¢work, a drug ring and a murder ring or syndicate.” 
sounds like the Middle Ages.”’ 

‘; Middle Ages were never like these. People didn’t 
Nikat they were living in perfectly peaceful commu- 
“hey’ve been after Clamart and me because they 
j’re trying to bust up a drug ring.” 

seem to have made a perfectly good start,” 
aid. 

aven’t done so badly—for two independent work- 
were awlully afraid ——”’ 

t-out,” said Sharon. ‘“‘ You were awfully afraid 
a might be in it.” 

that—that he might be dragged into it some way. 
t my interview with him, when I went to report 
ppearance, I saw that I was wrong. If there’s any 
to be done he’II do it himself. I don’t believe now 
ame down here with any intention of committing 
o anything, but to stall your kidnaping in some 
ther. He meant first to insist that you be deliv- 
iim unharmed before talking business to them at 
hen he counted on his tremendous force of person- 
yet away with it. And he was prepared from the 
't to fight his way out if that seemed to be the 
, 99 

alan’ have been the first time,” Sharon said. 
gathered from the way he went to it. A man like 
as vested with a sort of dominant force that lesser 
th up on. They were around him like plains 
round a bull buffalo, each waiting for the other to 


i 
es that, and started it himself. There was some- 
out him that was overpowering, immutable and 
jven when they pretended to think they’d got 
re they wanted him he ripped into them with a 
‘olid contempt. It was as if he’d been wearing an 
ible armor and knew it, and they knew it too. 
chought all the time that Clamart had sent him 
get him killed.” 
5 do you think?” Sharon asked. 
vt know what to think. I believe, though, that 
would rather have had him killed than 
‘join forces with this Don Quinto, who 
yicing to deluge the country with opium. 
a is the sort of man who is a law unto him- 
| is fanatical about this thing. Perhaps 
xt just the word—he’s fatal about it.” 
ink,” said Sharon, 
ware a pretty fatal 
f rson yourself.’ 
turned and looked 
ice. He made again 
yarison between this 


al Cynthia. ‘‘ Does 
liiay you?” 
Cit thrills me. Why 


i dismay me? Any 
UN war; or an attack 
MT tsorhighwaymen?”’ 
ems to be what this 
r. But I must give 
Mit to Olivant.” 

iM did Ollie do?” she asked quickly. 
pe keen enough to notice the seratches made by 
i in the heel of your slipper on the dance floor of the 
hey showed how you’d been tricked into slip- 


essed from that that you might have been taken 
mplace not far behind the premises. So I scouted 
lsaw the mast of that boat sticking up.” 

vhat led you to come down here at all?” 


“That’s a long story. I had reason to think that there 
was something wrong about this place, and I put two and 
two together. How do you feel?” 

“All right. They weren’t rough when they found I had 
sense enough to do as I was told. They seemed to think I 
might be able to say a good word for them later. I thought, 
of course, it was a straight case of kidnaping for a ransom. 
I was more angry with myself for being such a little fool 
than with anybody else. Now I shan’t chatter any more. 
You must be terribly used up.”’ 

“Still a few kicks left in me,’’ Shane said. 

The car was running evenly and well. They had long 
since left the glow in the sky out of sight and presently 
turned in on the Lincoln Highway. 

Then as the driving became less i 
arduous Sharon asked suddenly, “‘ Are 
you and Miss Cabot old friends?”’ 


“Not very. We met the year after \ 
thewar. I’vebeenan admirer, asuitor, ee ian 
in fact, but it’s no good.” 


“Why not?” 

“‘She’s a little afraid of me, I think. 4 
Considers me hard and too free a mixer. 
Not entirely respectable, I’m afraid.” 

“Then she must be a silly.” 

“Call it particular. She’s 
one of a good many like that, 
with a passing taste for artistic 
freedom for herself, but limit- 
ing the extent of it for other 
people. Like the woman who 
said, ‘I like to be primitive, 
but I can’t stand 
other people being 
primitive around 
me.’ ” 

““Are you very 
much in love with 
her?” 

Here was pre- 
cisely the question 
that in the intervals 
of action Shane had 
often been asking 
himself dur- 
ing the past 
forty-eight 
hours. 

Henow con- 
sidered it 


“How Do You Know 
I Gave the Party?’”’ 
Shane Asked 


There Was Already a Lurid Glow in the Sky and, From Some Hamlet Beyond, a Church or School Bell Was Clanging an Alarm 


more definitely for a few seconds, then answered, “‘I want 
to marry her.” 

“ Why He 9) 

“Oh, for a lot of reasons. She appeals to me as a sort of 
complementary part. She’s got a lot that I lack and should 
want my wife to have. You see, I’m rather past the youth- 
ful romantic stage—if ever I was in it—and haven’t yet got 
to the middle-age sentimentalism.” 

He smiled inwardly and to himself. It had occurred to 
him how very chivalresque he must appear to Sharon, a 
young girl in a first flush of romanticism; and that here, 
despite the terrific adventure through which she had 
passed, its terrors were immediately set aside in the pres- 
ence of a romantic situation as lightly as if it had all been 
some blood-and-thunder melodrama that she had just wit- 
nessed with a new beau, who was now driving her home. 
One ought to be like that, Shane thought. What was the 
use of getting cold and clammy over what might have 
happened, so long as it had not happened—at least to one- 
self? He thought of the case of a young Yankee soldier 
sent to Blighty for a wound similar to his own and to whom 
a fair hospital visitor had said, ‘‘That was a dreadfully 
narrow escape, my poor boy.” “‘Yes, ma’am, you bet,” 
answered the grinning lad. ‘Another half inch and she’d 
’a’ missed me, and I’d ’a’ been out there in the mud right 
now!” It all depended on the point of view. 

Cynthia in Sharon’s place would have certainly been 
sadly shaken, less at her own experience, perhaps, than at 
the thought of Shane’s summary slaying of her captors, 
Shane stalking them as if they had been lower animals, 
wolves or panthers. Cynthia would have said, ‘‘ Why did 
you have to kill them? Couldn’t you have made them 
surrender?”’ 

Shane had thought of that himself, and done his best to 
make the job a finished one. He was not so constituted 
that he could see the sense in giving men like these the 
chance to sit up presently and rub their heads and get 
him later. Yet this very quality of reason was what Cyn- 
thia rebelled at in him because it conflicted with that 


- quality of merey which she held to be essential in the 


higher type of man. 

Well, there were two sides to it, of course; but as Shane 
saw it, their relativity was purely a matter of degree. He 
was willing to grant that, but doubted that Cyn- 
thia would have met him halfway. And here was 
Sharon quite ready to go blithely along with him. 

They stopped at an all-night supply station to 
take gasoline. Sharon, enveloped in the big driv- 
ing coat that reached to her feet, was snug and 
warm. But Shane was beginning to feel the chill, 
so he took the laprobe of heavy wool, threw it 
over his shoulders and secured it in front with a 
brooch that Sharon gave him, a bar pin of dia- 
monds set in platinum. The high-powered little 
car was a closed one. 

With no man staying them they crossed the 
river, entered the city and were presently rolling 
up Fifth Avenue more innocently, no doubt, than 
most of the private traffic returning homeward in 
the dawn. Shane commented whimsically on this: 

“Funny thing, circumstance. It’s happened to 
me once or twice to start out for a perfectly peace- 
ful little turn and get into all 
sorts of a mess, usually of 
somebody else’s doing, and 
that cost a lot of time and 
money and worry with the 
off chance of scandal or legal 
procedure in the background, 
out of a frolic, or somebody’s 
drunken inspiration, or sheer 
repugnance at the thought of 
going home to bed. And now 
I start out loaded to the arm- 
pits with lethal and felonious weapons, and commit bur- 
glary, arson and manslaughter amongst other lesser crimes, 
and take you off a boat just as you’re outward bound for 
the Lord knows where, and get shot by, your papa, and 
here we come gliding smoothly and serenely up to your 
house with nobody the wiser or apt to be the wiser, say 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Civic-Study Clubs 


XTRAORDINARY possibilities for the shaping of 
3 sound public opinion upon the great issues of the day 
hinge upon the activities of the thousands of civic-study 
clubs that are functioning in a quiet way all over the 
country. 

Many of these organizations are sorely handicapped by 
lack of facilities for research and by the scarcity of trained 
investigators who are competent to present in clear and 
simple form the essentials of beclouded issues; and yet, for 
all their weaknesses, the aggregate amount of good done 


by these clubs is beyond appraisal. Even in the weakest 


groups the very desire to study is prima-facie evidence of 
that open-mindedness which is the foundation of all well- 
grounded opinion whether public or private. 

Inevitably, advantage accrues to the clubs located in 
the larger cities, for they have at their disposal great col- 
lections of books, pamphlets, reports and current periodi- 
cals of all nations for working material, as well as easy 
access to well-informed men in public life who can speak to 
them with authority. And yet, in recent years, the oppor- 
tunities of the small town have been vastly broadened by 
the new era in public librarianship. The old-fashioned 
librarian who was never so happy as when there was not a 
book missing from his stacks is a creature of the past. His 


modern successor not only allows readers to carry away ' 


books but he does everything in his power to make them 
do so as abundantly and as frequently as possible. More- 
over, he takes extraordinary pains to see that his patrons 
can find with ease all the newer works bearing upon current 
topics of national and international interest. 

An admirable example of the large-city group for civic 
study is found in San Francisco’s Commonwealth Club of 
California. This organization, whose object as defined by 
its constitution is ‘‘to investigate and discuss problems 
affecting the welfare of the commonwealth, and to aid in 
their solution,’’ and whose by-laws require it to “maintain 
itself in an impartial position as an open forum for the dis- 
cussion of disputed questions,”’ long ago proved its ability 
to attack current issues in a big way and with the assist- 
ance of men of international reputation. Its printed trans- 
actions already fill seventeen sizable volumes. We have 
before us the club’s issue for October, a clean-cut report 
on Immigration and Population, prepared by Mr. E. A. 
Walcott, executive secretary of the club. In sixteen pages 
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he is able to present the essentials of our alien problem. 
Beginning with the little-understood proposition that 
immigration does not increase the population of a nation, 
and citing government reports and writers of unassailable 
repute, he arrives at conclusions so definite, so justifiable 
and so brief that they may here be quoted in full: 


The law of population that has led to a decline in the 
American birth rate substantially equal to the number of 
immigrants admitted is in operation today just as rigidly 
as in the past. It will govern the century to come just as it 
has governed the century that is gone. 

The question for the American people to decide is 
whether the land shall be peopled by the descendants of 
those now here or shall pass in large part to those who will 
come from other lands. 

Except for brief periods, immigration will not increase 
the population above the figure it will reach without immi- 
gration. The influences that determine population are 
inexorable; and if we admit those from other lands we 
shall decrease by a like number those who will be born of 
those now here. 

The question for cold-blooded consideration by the 
American of today is this: Do you want the soil inherited 
by your son or by the son of one who now toils in a foreign 
land? 


Decidedly, this is the sort of investigation and report 
that carry conviction and form a basis for logical opinion. 
The methods of the Commonwealth Club are well worthy 
of study by organizations with similar aims that do not 
quite know how to carry on most effectively. 


The Canadian Dollar 


F THE currencies depreciated by the war, the Canadian 
= almost alone has come back to par or thereabouts. 
Many factors have entered into the recovery of the dollar 
of the Dominion. The Canadian people have exercised 
caution in the matter of purchasing goods abroad and have 
put greater energy into the increase of their export trade. 
Pulpwood, paper and wheat have played a part in bringing 
the Canadian dollar back. A large consideration, however, 
has been American willingness to invest in Canada. 

The United States has the bulk of the world’s gold today 
and faces the problem of employing it to the best advan- 
tage. Here is a neighbor nation of vast undeveloped re- 
sources, inhabited by people of our own race. Business 
relationships between the two countries have always been 
very close. In a business sense, therefore, Canada is a 
good risk, and much of America’s idle gold has found its 
way across the border to be invested in the development 
of Canadian enterprise. 

It would be quite unfair to attempt a comparison, in 
this respect, between Canada and any European nation. 
The Dominion is a young country with untold and un- 
tapped wealth in forest and mine. Further, Canada is far 
removed from the after-war complications which, like 
contagious disease, keep all Europe in unhealth. It is 
possible, nevertheless, to draw a moral. Canada is not 
supporting a huge army instead of paying her debts. 
Canada has not asked for the cancellation of the quite 
large loans she made in this country during the war. In 
other words, Canada has kept her credit good. 


A Word to the Wise 


HERE is discontent among some of the manufacturers 
and the big corporations of America. They want more 
immigrants from whom to draw the cheap labor. When 
corporations and manufacturers emit deafening bellows to 
the effect that they can’t get along without more immi- 
grants, they usually mean that they are unwilling to 
adjust their businesses to the well-being of the country. 
This is the most wasteful and shortsighted nation and 
the most wasteful and shortsighted age that the world has 
ever known. We exterminated the buffalo for the sake of 
a plentiful supply of buffalo robes, which have now worn 
out; and some corporations and manufacturers are willing 
to waste our national characteristics by importing aliens 
by the million, and to waste our national resources by 
forcing the country to support the labor surplus at times 
when the manufacturers and corporations find it incon- 
venient to do so—in other words, to store laborers for them 


December ; 
when the demand is slack. In the coal indust} 
there are two hundred thousand extra men. At t} 
two hundred thousand and their families—half :} 
people, at a guess—must go into storage. Theo 
may think that these people pay for their own}, 
Actually the country and everyone in it pays for |: 

It’s about time that all corporations and manuiy 
made an end of their stupid attitude on cheap ne 
the immigration question. When they stop er}, 
labor in a manner as reminiscent of reckless wasj\, 
slaughter of passenger pigeons, they may be able) 
reason why their demands should be treated witl, 
by the House and the Senate Immigration Con} 
But while they employ their laborers on seagor 
during part of the year, and waste their labors ent 
the remainder of the time, the House and the 
Immigration Committees should accord them aly 
same respectful consideration that is usually accog 
scapegrace son who wastes his inheritance ony 
automobile bodies and gold diggers. 


= 


Special Privilege Again | 


HE men of the United States have been very 

sive in extending equal rights to women in thi 
of the vote, but they have been unusually back; 
giving murderers equal rights with murderesses, 
courts. The man who kills his wife, whether he is} 
old, is cheerfully given a one-way ticket to the elect; 
by any twelve good men and true; and after the i 
number of volts have passed through his body th| 
newspaper reader glances at the four-hundred-word | 


of the execution with an inward feeling of appr 
and passes carelessly on to the Wall Street gossij 
But when a woman assists her tiresome husban 
unfortunate lover or her hated rival to shuffle 
mortal coil by the clever or bungling use of s 
revolver, blunt instrument, edged tool, poison 
fectionery or the other agencies so frequently affe 
killers belonging to the so-called gentler sex, the 
more or less good and partially true men who h 
damning evidence against her usually come bac 
their deliberations in the privacy of the jury ro 
announce with entirely serious faces that the lad: 
guilty of the crime of murder. They might as | 
nounce that the sun rises in the west and that ¢ 
eggs, so far as convincihg anyone of the soundness 
judgment is concerned. They know that the lady 
killing and they help her to get away. 
Occasionally, if the murderess is old and hateh 
and hard-boiled, the jury refuses to let her get ay 
gives her equal rights with men, and temporarily 
that the laws of the land and the Commandment 
shalt not kill’? apply to men and women alike. - 
must be a most unattractive specimen before the j 
so far forget itself as to permit a woman to be cony 
murder. In short, she has to have a face that woul 
clock. bt 


thoroughly ventilated by a thirty-eight-calibe 
through the efforts of some impetuous lady wh 
fear of the law because juries refuse to apply the 
her. In fact, things have reached a point wh 
who wishes to live her own life and express hersell 
saying goes, but who lacks the brains to do it it 
ventional manner, can achieve her ends by she 
husband. If she is young and good-looking sl 
sure of tremendous advertising, of the constant 
of able and fascinating attorneys, of offers of 
from all parts of the country, of ultimate acquit 
the chance to sign vaudeville and movie contrac 
‘It would, of course, be too much to ask juries 
all murderesses of murder if they are in any wa 
even though the evidence against them be comp 
for the sake of the male sex in general it seen 
reasonable to ask that just one decent-lookin gi 
be convicted every few months as an intimat 
sisters who contemplate murder that the laws aga 
taking of human life still apply to women. 
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“JOMAS A. EDISON and Henry 
ord—these are names to conjure 
with! They make a powerful ap- 
}) the popular imagination. For Edison and Ford 
jourceful, inventive, Aladdin-like in their achieve- 
Their proposals on any subject are received with 
t. Little wonder, then, that when they turn to 
/—a subject that touches the interests of more people 
requently than any other—their ideas are heralded 
wud acclaim. 
fortunate that such men are trying to find out the 


(;, Some day we may contrive to make money 

¢serve its purpose; but we are not likely to achieve 

jr system, or to retain it when achieved, unless we 
\shieve a widespread understanding of the precise 

<n which money today helps and hinders the work 
world. Without such an understanding we can 
ye quite free from the danger of following European 
es into monetary chaos. 


| 


Loans on Farm Products 


, 


(‘H Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford have long been dis- 
/ustful of the gold standard, distressed over fluctua- 
31 the purchasing power of the dollar, eager to aid 
13 to obtain loans-easily, ‘‘to divorce agriculture from 
taking system,” and to abolish speculation in farm 
lits. Now they believe that they can attain all these 
3/7 means of a new and better kind of money. 

xitly what king of money Mr. Ford seeks to estab- 
‘not at all clear. Of certain points, however, he 
€10 doubt. He would abolish the gold basis, unstable 
« interest charges, and specula- 
|farm products. Toward these 
32 would have the Government 
|oney directly to farmers, with- 


ts. Now, as these are the es- 


i features of the plan which Mr. ‘ 
3( has outlined, and as Mr. Edison 

bicdost distinguished of the nu- ‘ 

o advocates of what is called ? 
: ty money, we may well ap- 
i the whole subject by doing 
st to get a correct idea of the 
(plan. 

ib that plan we have, first of 
acrete warehouses, built and 


€ by the Government, and in 


farge, on the security of farm / - 
( 


By William Trufant Foster 


charge of Federal officers. The money to build the ware- 
houses is raised by taxation. To these warehouses the 
farmer brings any’ basic commodities that have been 
raised on American soil, and upon which he wishes to 
borrow money. Let us suppose that he brings cotton to 
the Federal warehouse at New Orleans. The government 
agent grades his cotton and hands him two pieces of 
paper—a mortgage certificate and an equity certificate. 

The mortgage certificate the farmer exchanges at any 
national bank for Federal Reserve notes up to 50 per cent 
of the average value for the previous twenty-five years of 
the goods he has thus mortgaged. In this way the farmer 
obtains a loan of money without incurring any expense for 
the use of the money. And he still owns the cotton. His 
equity certificate is his evidence of ownership. It is like a 
pawn ticket. He may keep it, sell it, or present it at a bank 
as security for a loan. He, or anyone to whom he sells it, 
can present it at any time within a year, together with 
the éxact amount of money that has been loaned on the 
cotton, and receive the cotton. 

If the cotton is not removed within one year the Gov- 
ernment must sell it and thus get back the money it has 
loaned. This is to prevent an accumulation of goods and 
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to make sure that the money will be self- 
canceling. As soon as the farmer repays 
the loan or the Government sells the 
cotton an amount of money is destroyed equal to the 
amount that was advanced. This, in all essentials, is the 
Edison eommodity-money plan. 

Its specific aims and methods deserve consideration, one 
by one. But, first of all, most men will be impressed by the 
fact that it involves additional taxes, additional corps of 
political appointees, and a vast extension of government 
control over industry. Consider merely the most obvious 
political aspects. If the special privilege of borrowing 
money without interest is really a boon and is granted 
only to certain groups of producers, the list to be changed 
from time to time, somebody must decide who are to be 
the specially favored groups; and whether that somebody 
is Congress or Federal-warehouse directors who are sub- 
ject to partisan appointment and removal, the question 
who is to receive free money remains in politics and be- 
comes of great moment as election day approaches. 


Practical Difficulties 


UBJECT also to the reguiation of government officers 

would be the throwing upon the markets of unclaimed 
goods in Federal custody, a necessity that might arise in 
times of extreme depression; and the 
recent experience of the Government 
in trying to sell surplus war supplies 
leaves no doubt that great political 
pressure would be brought to bear to 
prevent the custodians of mortgaged, 
farm products from offering them in 
the markets whenever such offerings 
would affect prices—which is at all 
times. Furthermore, it would take 
an army of government officers to 
determine exactly which sacks of 
sugar, and cotton, and wool, for ex- 
ample, were grown on American soil, 
which ones had already been used as 
security for government loans, and 
which ones had been stored a year 
andthereforemust besold. Asarule, 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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A Ballade of Old Dances 
(): CE in the ancient dance of days, 


The morning stars and the rosy 
moon 
Danced in the high cerulean ways 
Clear to the golden stroke of noon. 
Nymphs and Pan did a rigadoon 
Light as a goat in the merry May, 
Bleating a mad and delirious 
tune. r 
Where is the dance of yesterday? 


Indian braves made the woodlands blaze 
With war-dance screeching, and 

ghost-dance rune; 

Hula maidens, in languid maze, 
Swayed by the coral-bound lagoon. 
Pierrot and Pantaloon, 

Hornpipe, cakewalk and bombershay ; 
Minuet in beribboned shoon— 

Where is the dance of yesterday? 


Then came the syncopating craze— 
Turkeytrot ragged by a chocolate coon. 
Waltzing and two-step might joy the 
jays— 
Jazz was the latest, greatest boon. 
Fox trot, one-step, and tango—soon 
Each one flared and flickered away. 
Even the shimmy died last 
June. 
Where is the dance of yesterday? 


Envoy 
And now we toddle. Oh, heed my croon! 
Stimulating—but dancing? Nay! 
Prince, by the Sacred Great Horn Spoon, 
Where is the dance of yesterday? 


A Main Street Monte Cristo 
(Revised Edition) 
A Romantic Tale Founded on a Legend Famous in the 
Reaim of American Literature During the, in 
a Manner of Speaking, Christian Era 


DRAWN BY F. 5S. STROTHMANN 
The Ingenious Tramp Utilizes the Durable Wedge of Pie Given to Him by the 
Kind:Hearted Bride 


—Clement Wood. 


PARTI 
THE CHATEAU D’IF 


T WAS the sixth year of Edmond Dantés’ imprisonment 

in the Chateau d’If. Six years he had been within sight 
of his beloved Main Street, and yet not of it! Forgotten 
by the faithless Mercedes Public, spurned alike by the 
Elks and the Woodmen of America, never even asked to 
address a Rotary Club lunch, he lay in the Fortress of If 
and longed for death. “If I had been rich—if I had been a 
go-getter,”’ ran his bitter thoughts. That he was innocent, 
he knew. Perhaps, as he vaguely suspected, that had been 
the cause of his misfortune. Suddenly there came a 
knock. But knocks were no novelty to Edmond. How- 
ever, this was a different sort of knock. Someone—some 
other prisoner—was tunneling towards his cell. Who 
could it be? Feverishly he, too, began to bore. Fortu- 
nately, it was the thing he did best. 


PART II 
THE AGED AUTHOR’S STORY 


T LENGTH the tunnel was complete and the two 
fellow prisoners stood face to face. 
“Tell me, I entreat,’”’ cried Edmond, 

“whom are you?” 


‘ONY SARG 
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“‘T will tell you who I am,” reproved the stranger with 
gentle melancholy. Edmond felt that, truly, he was in the 
presence of a great scholar. Thestranger continued: ‘‘I am 
the Abbé Faria, an author, imprisoned by Baron Sumner 
of the vice committee, because of my novel Sexes and 
Sevens. My one idea is to escape; but I feel, now, that 
I am too old. You, however, are young, and to you I will 
confide my secret. Just as I was imprisoned I discovered 
the formula for writing a best seller. I had only time to 
bury my treasure before I was arrested. Escape, my lad, 
seek it out, and fame and fortune, vengeance and love, will 
be yours.” 

“Ah, Mercedes Public!” cried poor Edmond. “But, 
alas, I am too ignorant to write!’”’ The Abbé smiled 
pityingly. 

“Youth! Youth!’ he murmured. “I, too, felt as you 
do, once, and foolishly acquired a vocabulary and several 
languages. A thousand words will suffice you or any mod- 
ern author, and as for languages—your publisher will at- 
tend to those, including the Scandinavian.”’ 

He then gave Edmond directions where to find the 
treasured formula, died, and, as the reader will remember, 
was given the sack. 


PART III 
THE TREASURE 


HERE they lay, just as the Abbé had said— 
the precious formula and the priceless pearls 
of words with which Edmond was to make his 
fortune. Breathlessly hestudied the formula. 
(A) Think of the 500 most unpleasant 
traits of the human race. Describe each in 


at least 200 of these traits 
two leading characters, and 
ute the remainder as you see 
Study yourself and all the 
esting things you do, such ag 
drinking, sleeping, shaving, br 
the teeth, gargling, and so on, 
scribe them minutely. No oney 
to read about the big facts of lif 
the little things that count! 

“Examples: How do you part: 
hair, and why? (Describe.) 
gulp or inhale soup? (Describe, 
you whistle through your teeth? 
scribe.) : 


(Yes), ‘Nope’ (No), ‘Oh, boy,’ 
‘cuspidor,’ and the like as often 9 
possible. (D) Add a peck of di 
whenever you think of it. (E) Fin 
a publisher who understands adyer 
tising.”’ . 

Tears of gratitude coursed. dow 
Edmond’s cheeks. |. 

~“‘What a vengeance!” he sobbed 
“Ah, Mercedes Public, you are min 


* 


at last!’ .; 
PART IV j 
- 


VENGEANCE p rt 
“T TAKE pleasure,” said Georg 
Babbitt, president of the Rotar 
Club ‘in presenting the Count ¢ 
Monte Cristo, who, as author of Ciga 
Butts and Old Melon Rinds, nowi 
its seventieth thousand, needs no in 
troduction from me.’’ Vengeance indeed! Edmond ros 
and spoke for one hour and fifteen minutes, while his ol) 
enemies writhed in their chairs. Vengeance! Ah, it wa 
sweet! : 
Had he not made Will Kennicott, who had once black 
balled him at the Elks, pay $850 for a woodcut of thre 
olive pits and a frozen potato entitled Nature Mort 
because he, the great Monte Cristo—authority on all tha 
was newest and therefore best in art—had recommende 
it to Carol? Was not Mercedes Public his for the ile 
But he was merciless! a | 
“T wish to say, in closing,’ he concluded his speech 
“that I have just completed another book, which will b 
even longer and stronger than my last. It is oi 


Adam’s Apples and Blue Jowls, and is the simple everyd: 
story of an unhappily married couple who live in th 
shadow of a fertilizer factory on the New Jersey meadows- 
a couple who live just the simple everyday lives that | 
simple everyday unhappily married couple would live 0 
the New Jersey meadows—but in it I feel that I hay 
found the soul of America. I thank you.” 7 || 
Amid the cheers and tears that followed, Mercedes, open! 
adoring, made her way to him. “TI love you,” she whis 
pered. “But it certainly is funny how mud 
you remind me of an old beau of mine—Hi 
Dantés.” j 
For a moment Edmond feared discovery 
“Dantés? Dantés?” he tried to murmu 

vaguely. “Is he—known?” pd 

“Oh,no!” laughed Mercedes. “Bi 
was aregular hick! But just thesamé 


there’s something about you — 4 4 


SUPPOSING — That When M. Clemenceau, the French ‘‘Tiger,’’ Arrived in This Country a Special Reception Committee 
of, Say, Mr. Hearst, Mayor Hylan, Police Commissioner Enright and Others Had Dressed Up as Jungle Beasts to Do Honor to the Great Frenchman's Nickname 
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Now come the merry Christmas times 
Holly wreaths and pealing chimes! 
Then the dinners, great to eat 
With Campbell’s as the first fine treat! 


V4 CHRISTMAS 


\ 4 
5 Me Ne 

e we 
f ‘ aS 


To all our friends— 


—the millions throughout this great land and 
beyond the seas—we extend our heartiest good 
wishes. Your loyalty is a glowing tribute to the 
sheer, high quality of Campbell’s products. And 
we pledge our continued efforts to merit and 
maintain that confidence. 


Campbell’s for a 
velvet-thick Cream of 
Tomato! 

The kind to make a host- 


ess proud and her guests 
delighted. Heat separately 
equal portionsof Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup and milk or 
cream. Be careful not to 
boil. Add pinch of baking 
soda to the hot soup and 
stir into the hot milk or 
cream. Serve immediately. 
Many prefer to use evap- 
orated milk for an extra 
rich, thick Cream of 
Tomato. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


served piping hot on Christmas day is our happy 
greeting at your feast. Eyes will sparkle at sight 
of it, appetites sharpen as its fragrance rises from 
the plates, and off the dinner starts with jolly 
gusto. Pure tomato juices—rich smooth butter 
—deft and delicate seasoning by Campbell's 
famous chefs. Simply delicious! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


HEED ANDI WHI n eu: 


LOO} ZOR- 
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‘When I wished it off on Uncle George 
I claimed it’d double in value inside of five 
years. That was their line of talk, and I 
guess I believed it myself then. Well, he 
didn’t forget it, that’s all. Split up the 
estate even among the eight of us, just as 
he always said he would. We’re all the same 
relation to him, you know—seven cousins 
on the other side, and me. Treated us ex- 
actly alike, only he specified that I was to 
take that house as equivalent to thirty-five 
thousand of my share!’’ Gavery’s mouth 
opened and shut soundlessly. Maddock 
went on. “‘Lawyer said I might get three- 
four thousand extra when the estate was 
settled up. Take a year or so to do it, but 
I can get the house as soon as the will’s 
probated.” 

“How about contesting it?” Gavery 
found his voice. “‘Get the place appraised 
and . 

“Not a chance. Uncle George fixed that. 
The lawyer says that if I put up a kick I 
won’t get a thing, and I guess he’s right. 
Anyway, I’m not going to try it: It was 
coming to me.” 

“But you can’t swing the Foster deal 
unless ——”’ 

“No,” said Maddock. ‘‘That’s off, of 
course. I can’t go into it with you, after 
all.” 

He realized with a start that he had al- 
most said, ‘‘I don’t have to go into it.” 
That was how he felt, amazingly, incred- 
ibly. That was what he had been thinking 
ever since the first shock of surprise—he 
didn’t have to go in with Gavery now; he 
didn’t even have to invent excuses for back- 
ing down. 

Something was the matter with him, of 
course. Probably he was going crazy, and 
still sane enough to know it. He was tired 
too; so tired that it was an effort to reach 
out his hand toward the back of the chair 
that suddenly seemed remote and unattain- 
able; so tired that his knees sagged under 
him and he couldn’t even resist the force 
that pulled forward and down; so tired 
that he was asleep before the floor rose up 
to strike him. He carried a sense of relief 
and contentment across the border line of 
consciousness, an echoing laughter at Uncle 
George’s posthumous joke. Funny —— 

He emerged from comfortable blackness 
to find Gavery splashing his face with ice 
water, to confront an exasperated self- 
disgust. Fainting like a silly girl in a silly 
story, and in front of Gavery too! A 
young, unsympathetic doctor, arriving in 
the midst of these meditations, insisted on 
taking the affair seriously, listening to 
heartbeats and tapping knee joints with a 
little rubber-faced hammer, to a running 
fire of abrupt questions. 

Nelson Maddock found himself revealing 
more than he realized about his secret 
routine—the scientific diet prescribed in 
Doctor Gonigle’s course on Hating for Prof- 
its; the fifteen-minute morning exercises 
advised by Mr. Samson’s brochure, Body 
Building; the decent, orderly employment 
of his evenings with courses in character 
development, in will power and personality. 
The doctor began repacking his tool kit. 

“How about fun? Ever have any?” 

Maddock considered, wondering why his 
mind should jerk back to a memory of a 
shirt-sleeved fat man fiddling with cold 
frames. 

“‘Guess I’ve been too busy for that,’’ he 
admitted at last. 

“Well, get some.’”’ The doctor seemed 
annoyed about something. ‘‘Suppose you 
want a nice Latin disease and some handy 
drug-store dope. They all do. Plenty of 
doctors, if you feel that way. Ask me—tell 
you to cut it out and get some fun. Been 
going round day and night with your nerves 
stretched as far as they’ll go. Try it ona 
rubber band and see what happens. Jolly 
yourself with drugs if you want to, but 
what you need is to let go—ease up—rest— 
play. Cut out your night-school stuff, eat 
what your stomach asks for, get exercise 
out of your fun instead of off a chart, play 
golf, go camping—doesn’t matter what so 
long as you like it, see? Three dollars.” 

Nelson Maddock would have been re- 
sentful if Gavery hadn’t browbeaten him 
amiably when the doctor had gone. Gavery 
wouldn’t listen to reason at all. Just when 
the season was getting good, he insisted 
that Maddock take a good long vacation; 
declared that if he came down to the office 
inside of two weeks he’d be thrown out on 
his neck. He and Pauline took Nelson out 
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DOWNSTREAM 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to Mrs. Finch’s in the sedan. Pauline was 
quite as emphatic as her father. 

“T’ll come and take you driving,”’ she 
promised. ‘‘ Nothing like it for toning you 
up. Be round tomorrow.” 

Maddock, clutching the edge of the seat, 
held his breath while she swerved neatly 
between a truck and an approaching taxi, 
and kept an agonized eye on the blind 
crossings. The boulevard was already thick 
with evening traffic. He was aware of a 
sharp relief when they stopped at Mrs. 
Finch’s. There was, too, a kind of rest- 
fulness in just watching the car depart, in 
the silence that seemed to close in behind 
Pauline’s brisk, insistent speech. 

Of course, that doctor was an incompe- 
tent ass. The idea of eating what your 
stomach called for! Hesniffed as he climbed 
to his room. Roast beef tonight. Doctor 
Gonigle’s dietary specifications were harshly 
prohibitory on the point. Spinach—Nelson 
Maddock’s weakened will fibers allowed the 
elemental savagery of his subconscious to 
come uppermost. One slice of red meat 
couldn’t kill him, and spinach at Mrs. 
Finch’s was almost sure to have gritty 
grains of sand in it. 

Appetites, he decided, were insidious 
things. Give ’em an inch and they’d grab a 
yard every time. Just because that beef had 
tasted so good, he lacked the strength of 
mind to resist a suddenly imperative cray- 
ing for pie instead of rice pudding, and com- 
pleted his debauch with a cup of coffee. He 
rose in a state of unreasonable content, to 
discover that Doctor Gonigle was abso- 
lutely right on one point. When you ate 
unintelligently you couldn’t think, couldn’t 
concentrate. Lesson XII became a mere 
wilderness of empty words, in which he 
lost himself long before he struggled to the 
end of a sentence. He’d have to walk it off, 
he decided; and Esther Farwell was just 
going out when he reached the door. He 
drifted absently beside her. Funny how 
rested he was. She didn’t talk all the time, 
and her voice was sort of—sort of still. 
She stopped at the step of the Carnegie 
Library. 

““Guess I’ll come in a while,’ he said. 
“Nothing else to do.” 

She knew her way about. He followed 
her downstairs to dim book-lined caves, 
where cones of light fell efficiently on heavy 
tables, leaving you inclosed in a comforting 
obscurity. She turned a switch and lighted 
the shelves, from which she chose a big flat 
volume. 

“Look around and find something for 
yourself,”’ she told him in a whisper. 

He wandered along the wall. Books on 
furniture and wall papers and hangings. 
Esther was already deep in plates of wide 
gracious rooms, he noticed, glancing over 
her shoulder. He knew vaguely that she 
was with a firm of decorators in the city. 
He shrugged. Queer thing to write about, 
a trifling sort of business to practice all day 
and study at night. He tried another wall 
and stopped short. 

These were old friends, these books on 
gardening. He had a sudden flash of 
memory—his father, submerged in this 
very volume, the odd, wistful, hungry look 
which had always come to his face when 
he could settle down to a night of it. 
Maddock had learned to think of his father 
with a kind of condescending, forgiving 
tolerance; a futile, aimless incompetent, 
inevitably predestined to fail in a world of 
ruthless competition, trying to be a busi- 
ness man with no idea of what it was all 
about. He had stopped resenting the suc- 
cessive follies that had wasted a comfort- 
able inheritance and led to shabby poverty 
by the time John Maddock died. But the 
example had set him sternly on guard 
against a similar weakness in himself. 
You couldn’t get anywhere if you drifted; 
you had to pick out some one thing and do 
it with all your might. If John Maddock 
hadn’t fooled away his time on his ever- 
lasting shrubs he might have amounted to 
something. 

Nelson Maddock knew better than to 
take that book from the shelf. He had 
inherited that very folly; he realized sud- 
denly that it had been some survival of his 
father in him that had made him envy the 
fat man at those cold frames the other day. 
But in the face of a harsh inner warning he 
yielded now. He carried the book to a seat 
opposite Miss Farwell, and _ presently 
emerged from an intricate plan of a formal 
garden to find her beckoning to him. 


“Closing time.” 

He was shocked, when he consulted his 
watch, at the speed with which he had 
wasted his evening; annoyed at the library 
rules which interrupted him in the middle 
of things; a little displeased with Esther 
Farwell for her share in it all. He walked 
home in a moody silence, contemplating 
the confusion which one minor surrender 
had worked in his scheme of existence. But 
as he fumbled for his latchkey he straight- 
ened suddenly and again yielded to an 
unwary impulse. 

“Know what I’d like? I’d like to go 
back there in the morning and finish that 
book.” 

She laughed softly, as if the defiance 
with which he spoke was somehow amus- 
ing. 

“‘Well,’”’ she said evenly, ‘‘why don’t 
you?”’ 

He drew breath for a sharp answer. 
That was what she had said before, in re- 
sponse to an even crazier statement. A 
grand idea—to throw away a day in a 
library cellar, reading a book about land- 
scape gardening! As if he had nothing else 
to do—he realized abruptly that this was 
exactly the case. He had nothing to pre- 
vent his spending the whole day down in 
that alcove if he wanted to; nothing except 
that engagement to go for a long fast ride in 
Pauline’s car. He sighed. 

“What time do they open, mornings?” 


qr 


TANDING knee-deep in a dismal wreck- 
age of dead weeds, Nelson Maddock 
surveyed his inheritance with a strange, 
quick throb of pleasure. Time had dealt 
harshly with the ruins of Culver Park, but 
the house itself had manifestly been kept in 
decent repair and paint by Uncle George. 
He saw it for the instant with an eye as 
shrewd as Gavery’s own, approving the 
plumb walls, the sharply level line of the 
roof, the condition of the closed shutters. 
Built honestly, he decided, and built right. 

“‘Tt’s—it’s pretty desolate, isn’t it?” 

There had been plenty of time on the 
long walk out here to tell Esther Farwell 
the story of Uncle George’s little joke. 
He had rather enjoyed it, in spite of a 
troublesome self-reproach at having evaded 
Pauline’s suggestion of another long drive 
on Sunday. Even if he wasn’t fit to stay 
on the job, he ought to be using this forced 
vacation to further his projects concerning 
Pauline; and he wouldn’t twitch and 
flutter at the way she took curves, as soon 
as he got used to her driving. It was pure 
folly to pass up an afternoon with her and 
waste it on a walk with Esther Farwell, 
who not only had no place in that minutely 
and exactly plotted scheme of Nelson 
Maddock’s future, but was at all times a 
disturbing influence, prompting him to 
foolish notions, encouraging him when he 
put them into words. He resented, too, the 
tone in which she spoke of his house. His 
house! Again he felt that funny stab of 
pride, possession. 

“Desolate?”’ He rejected the word. 
“Why, it’s in splendid shape!” 

“‘T meant—lI suppose I meant the set- 
ting,’”’ she said slowly. ‘‘ That naked house 
standing up from the dead, matted 
weeds Bs 

With a start he realized that what he 
had seen was invisible, unreal to any eye 
but his; that she didn’t see the clumped 
masses of kindly green with which his 
imagination had so plausibly filled in that 
empty background; that the clean, smooth 
turf, splashed with blots of color, stippled 
with sunlight and shadow, the flowering 
creeper against the white wall were only 
the creations of his fancy. He laughed. 
Funny how distinct it had seemed. 

“Oh, that!’’ He abolished the forlorn 
weeds with a wave of his hand. ‘‘That’s 
nothing! A little landscaping would fix 
that in no time at all—put some poplars 
back of it till the right stuff got high 
enough; mass some evergreens over there; 
get your color with annuals while the 
perennial-flowering stuff was starting. I’d 
use 

He slid into technicalities, the half- 
forgotten vocabulary of his boyhood re- 
stored to awkward usage by his recent 
reading. 

“T wonder what it’s like inside,’’ she 
interjected presently. “‘There ought to be 
a wide hall running straight through ——” 

He produced a key ring. 


a 


“Guess I can get in all right. 
pretty fair burglar’s kit with me,” 

He laughed excitedly at the ¢] 
The door yielded to a little persue 
they stood in the dim, flat chill of 
The emptiness and silence low 
spirits. He was used to empty ho 
somehow he had expected this 0 
different, to have a welcome for h 

“How lovely!” He turned, sus; 
irony, to surprise a glowing loo! 
better than I hoped! That stair— 
perfect!” 

She led the way through wide, 
spaces. As she talked she let him 
and again, in brief illuminating 
the play of her imagination on t 
desolation: the warm gleam of 
hogany in the light of shaded lay 
tone of the walls and the hangi 
thought, with a stab of pleasure 
furniture on which he had paid st 
these years. There was a lot of 
in the warehouse; here and there 
of hers singled out some well-rer 
piece. An absurd, fantastic notio 
the surface of his thoughts; he 
it impatiently, to face it again, 
sidious and plausible. To divert 
impulses he told her about tl 
furnishings, listing them with 
self-satisfaction under her eag 

The crazy notion tormented | 
locked the door. At the street h 
for a final survey, and the thing 
into words. , 

“Know what I’d like?”” He sp 
gedly against the protests of hi 
“T’d like to take my stuff out o 
and bring it out here and—and 
camp in the house; clean up those 
and plant ’em—myself. I could 
right, all by myself.’ He felt his] 
“Guess I’m crazy, but that’s \ 
like a 

She studied him a moment y¥ 
funny, sober look. 

“Well,” she said, “‘why don’t y 
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T WAS possible to build up 

against the assaults of milit 
science; to fortify, one by one, th 
points of attack. He could ex 
criminal waste of the golden m« 
recalling what that bad-tempere 
doctor had said. He needed to « 
thing he enjoyed, to get fun ot 
exercise. A man had to take ca 
health, first and always, if he ex; 
be a success—all the correspondence 
agreed on that. And there was} 
that this summer dissipation w 
him good as far as physical conditi 
He would contemplate the fine | 
his hands, test the strength of } 
to establish this to a skeptical anc 
pathetic sense of duty. 

As for what he had told Gave 
was near enough to the truth, 
Gavery chose to misunderstand. 
just as truly camping out as if he 
gone up to the Canadian woo 
reach of telegrams and letters. Ar 
let Gavery know that he’d ney 
farther away from the office a 


Road, the thing simply couldn’t h 
managed. Gavery would have ki 
ing out to talk business, would | 
him back at work in spite of his 1 
larations to the contrary. And F 
he could almost persuade himself 
separation was a wily, ini 
improving his chances with her. 
made the heart grow fonder; } 
it had come to a heart stage jus 
Pauline, but the principle must h 
for the foundation as well as for 
argued. 
Besides, Pauline would have 
taking him on those nice, lo 
in the sedan; would have inte 
with the job of putting the 
shape; prevented him from 
exercise that the doctor said 
inveigled him into late hours t 
thing in the world for nerves. 
Again, when he regarded t 
hole in the eight thousand d 
really economy to pay for so 
stock; buying second-rate stuff 
your work and your money 
this—he defended himself by_ 
the for-sale sign in front of the h 
get it back all right; Uncle 
(Continued on Page 2¢ 
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the Special Touring 
The Special Roadster 


. Nickel-plated Radiator Nickel-plated Radiator Cap and Bar Nickel-plated Barrel Headlamps 
Nickel-plated Barrel Cowl Lamps _ Disc Steel Wheels Spare Wheel at Rear Aluminum Scuff Plates 
Imported Burbank Top Roadster with Nickel-plated Bars on Rear Deck and Tilted Wheel Carrier 


‘new kind of style—and a new kind of beauty—in these 
andsome new Hupmobile types. 


‘he style-trend of the moment united with the famous 
‘lliancy and regularity of performance which have long 
ngled out the Hupmobile. 


‘he price of the Touring or Roadster, with the special 


Wuipment listed, is #1250 f. o. b. Detroit. 


‘bviously, a greater value in externals—to say nothing of 
le structural qualities which are yielding years of reliable, 
)w-cost service to Hupmobile owners all over the world. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
been able to get rid of the place at fifteen 
thousand; by the time those trees and 
shrubs had grown a bit it would be a real 
selling proposition at twenty, or maybe 
more. Besides, wasn’t he saving fifteen a 
month on storage? 

The doctor had told him—hadn’t he?— 
to cut out studying at night. What was 
the sense of paying three dollars for advice 
if you didn’t take it? He could go back to 
Lesson XII when he was well again. And 
you couldn’t study very well, anyway, after 
working all day in the air. You needed 
something light in the way of reading— 
those garden magazines, for instance, or 
the old books that had come out of storage 
with the furniture. 

He could almost convince himself that he 
wasn’t doing any of these things because he 
wanted to. His conscience would have 
balked at that; it disapproved of Esther 
Farwell precisely because doing what you 
wanted to do didn’t impress her as inexpedi- 
ent, if not exactly immoral. In fact, it was 
more difficult to pacify that conscience on 
the score of his dealings with Esther than 
on any other of his dubious proceedings. 

Of course, it was all right. She had just 
happened to be accessory to the thing, and 
as long as she knew about it anyway there 
wasn’t any reason why he shouldn’t let her 
supervise the arrangement of his furniture, 
take her advice about certain items of 
decoration that filled in his time on rainy 
days. She.knew her job when it came to 
such things. Even conscience couldn’t dis- 
pute that. 

Still, as he surveyed her above the tea 
table on the tiled terrace at the back of the 
house, he was distinctly on the defensive. 
There was no reason why he shouldn’t give 
her tea like this; she’d come all the way 
out just to make sure of the dimensions in 
that alcove, and she hadn’t let him pay 
her a quarter of what she’d been worth; 
hadn’t wanted to let him pay her anything 
at first. It was an ordinary business ar- 
rangement except for that. And tea was 
certainly innocent. He thought of Pauline, 
blending the Sunday-afternoon cocktails at 
Gavery’s, and of the talk about pet boot- 
leggers and recipes for synthetic gin. The 
hum of a bell startled him guiltily. Always 
he was troubled by a thought that Gavery 
or Pauline might happen to drive out this 
way and catch him. But it was a stranger 
who waited at the front door, a rather im- 
pressive man, with a thin-lipped, decisive 
mouth and an adequate chin. 

“Just driving by and noticed your place 
was open.” He tilted his head slightly. 


perhaps a pocket piece, on a bit of black 
ribbon. Behind the round piece of glass was 
pressed like a flower a small butterfly in 
a gorgeous frock of flamingo and gold. It lay 
in the palm like a jewel. Nicholas turned 
the locket over in his hand. 

“To little daughter Dione,’ was in- 
scribed on the back. 

Had there been a Dione at Lucie’s 
wedding? No; he must have picked up 
this quaint ornament somewhere during 
that lost hour last night. Or—wait! 
Maybe the good Samaritan who brought 
him home 

He drew the note out from under the 
pillow and studied the handwriting. Then 
he saw what he had been too addled to see 
before. The writing was unmistakably 
feminine. 

An expression of lively horror came into 
his eyes. A woman had brought him home, 
had written that undignified note, had 
caught him at his very weakest! 

Entanglement! The very thing that by 
instinct and from the precepts of Uncle 
Rufus he had always carefully avoided, the 
thing that rich young bachelors fled from 
as from the plague. He saw himself pur- 
sued, blackmailed, harassed, held up to 
ridicule. 

“T shall fight her off,” he thought in- 
stantly. 

He cautiously held the bit of ribbon up 
to his nose. A faint, dainty perfume 
greeted his sniff. He winced as the thought 
came to him that some woman had seen 
him when he was, so to speak, without his 
savoir-faire. It hurt him. No man likes to 
appear futile even in the presence of an 
unknown and probably undesirable female. 
If only he could recall what he had done 
on the way home from Lucie’s wedding! 


THE SATURDAY 


““You’re Maddock, aren’t you?”’ Nelson 
nodded. ‘‘Same Maddock that’s with 
Gavery?’’ The eyes narrowed as Nelson 
nodded again. ‘“‘Told me you were up in 
the woods somewhere.” 

“Been taking a vacation this summer,” 
said Maddock uneasily. ‘‘Come in.” 

The other stepped briskly past him, send- 
ing a swift glance about the hall and into 
the big dim coolness of the room beyond. 

“Noticed you inherited the white ele- 
phant,” he said with a thin smile. ‘‘My 
name’s Culver. Had to take the tract back 
under my mortgage when the park scheme 
smashed. Getting sick of paying taxes on 
it. Thought maybe you and Gavery could 
take hold of it for me. You two ought to 
know how to turn it over.” 

Nelson Maddock saw a phantom rank of 
Gavery flats drawn up across the road; 
saw, with a sense of suffocation, another 
row stretch away on each side of his shrub- 
bery and turf. He heard his cry of protest 
as if someone else had uttered it. 

“No? Why not?”’ Culver eyed him 
sharply. “Thought you’d be keen for it, 
with your three hundred feet of frontage. 
Room enough for a couple of those Gavery 
flats each side of this house. Get your 
money out easy 

“Yes, and spoil everything I’ve done— 
spoil the whole tract for keeps! Ever see 
one of Gavery’s new blocks? Ever look up 
one of our streets and wonder why the 
looks of it didn’t poison everybody that 
lived there?”’ 

“Oh, looks!’”’ Culver shrugged. ‘“‘That 
was where we smashed on the park scheme. 
We were going to sell ’em beauty by the 
front foot. Guess you know how much 
they bought!” 

“You didn’t have it to sell,’”’ said Mad- 
dock hotly. ‘‘ You expected them to imag- 
ine it for themselves. You brought ’em out 
here and showed ’em fifty acres of weeds 


“ with some new roads running through ’em 


and one sample house sticking up out of 
builders’ litter, and tried to make ’em 
dream beauty. They can’t—not very many 
anyhow. They have to see it ready-made.” 

“‘And they don’t want it when they see 
it.” Culver shook his head. ‘‘ What they’ll 
pay for is a good building job, if the price 
is cheap and the terms easy. Gavery’s got 
the right idea a 

“Don’t want it!’’ Maddock laughed. 
“Maybe they don’t know they want it, 
but they’re—they’re sick for it. It’s what’s 
the matter with us—wanting something— 
something beautiful and not finding it. 
It’s born in us to need this kind of beauty— 
open spaces, trees and turf and flowers. 
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We’re—we’re thirsty for ’em. You no- 
ticed some difference in this place, didn’t 
you, when you came up toward it? That’s 
six hundred and thirty dollars’ worth of 
nursery stuff and some time. It’d make 
this place sell for five thousand more right 
pou than the fifteen my uncle couldn’t get 
Oteltee 

He went back to the door, drawing 
Culver with him. 

“It wouldn’t take a lot of money or time 
to handle your whole tract this way. And 
it’?d pay you—pay you two dollars for 
every one Gavery could get out of spoiling 
it. Every day’s growth on the planting 
would make it better. You could build a 
few good houses and fix up the grounds 
right around ’em a 

He plunged headlong into elaboration of 
the impromptu plan. Culver seemed to 
follow him with a diminishing impatience. 
Presently he interrupted. : 

“Sounds all right. But it’s my money 
you’re spending, Maddock. I notice that 
when you're doing business for yourself you 
stay with Gavery.” 

“T’d rather ——” 

Maddock stopped, aghast at the folly 
of what he had almost said: Rather throw 
away all he’d gained in his toiling patient 
years under Joe Gavery; rather forfeit that 
sure partnership that was only waiting for 
him to go back to his desk; rather go on 
messing about in dirt, spending his savings 
on nursery stock and grass seed and bulbs. 

“Look here, I’ll call you, Maddock. 
Suppose I took your advice and went into 
this scheme your way. I’d have to get a 
practical man to handle it for me. Would 
you take it on? Not on a nice fat salary 
out of my pocket, but at your own risk? 
Think it’s good enough to put in your time 
and work against my cash, on a split in the 
profits—commission on sales, say?”’ 

Nelson Maddock’s mind moved at a whirl- 
ing speed. Live on his savings for a couple 
of years, perhaps, before he earned another 
penny; break with Gavery and kiss that 
partnership good-by for keeps; pass up the 
sure, easy, safe money that was begging him 
to come back and take it? And all on the 
chance of his being right in this new, un- 
tested notion? Go on working like a day 
laborer, with no sure return? 

His outraged common sense shrieked at 
the stark idiocy of the thought. There 
wasn’t one argument in favor of the crazy 
scheme. There was no reason for even 
hesitating, except the totally irrelevant 
fact that he wanted to —— 

He seemed to see Esther Farwell’s funny, 
twisted smile; to meet the even, steady 


NICKY THE GIANT KILLER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


He lay back on the pillows and for a long 
time gave himself up to earnest thought. 
But at the end of that time only three high 
lights had emerged from the fog—an illu- 
minated number, probably the cab number; 
a scream, and a bundle of clothes lying at 
the foot of a tall pillar. All the rest was 
blackness, filled with a remembrance of 
violent activity. He got out of bed, and 
first making sure Posonby was in the 
kitchen he took up the telephone. 

“TI say, Seumas, you don’t 
your pardon, old chap, but it is time you 
were awake. Come, come! Such language! 
What I want to know is where you got the 
cab you sent me home in last night. In 
front of the Jefferson Market? Thanks— 
er, no, quite all right, thanks.” 

It was only an hour or so later that 
Nicholas, looking his usual rather distin- 
guished self except for a slight discoloration 
below one eye and three rapidly healing 
scratches on the other cheek, got out of a 
cab in front of the Jefferson Market and 
asked if Cab 901 had its stand there. He 
was told that the driver of this cab would 
not come on duty before noon. He cast 
about in his mind for ways of killing time 
in this Bohemian neighborhood—which 
was almost as foreign to him as the Boul’ 
Miche’—and it occurred to him that he 
might as well drop in at his Great-aunt 
Beulah’s and see what the old lady wanted; 
get a somewhat perilous duty off his mind. 

Great-aunt Beulah had freakishly per- 
sisted in keeping up the little old Verplanck 
house on Eleventh Street, just off Fifth 
Avenue, and around to that neighborhood 
Nicholas sauntered. And as he approached 
the house he reminded himself as usual 
that although for some reason Aunt 
Beulah always seemed to find him amusing, 


I beg 


there was no reason why he should let her 
browbeat him. 

The redoubtable old lady was in the 
little morning room upstairs. She wore a 
shabby and royal dressing-gown thing of 
purple brocaded velvet. She appeared to 
Nicholas’ jaundiced eye more rakish than 
ever, the iron-gray bun she wore on top of 
her head having slipped to one side on 
account of vigorous scratching in the 
vicinity with a wooden knitting needle. 
Nicholas’ heart sank when he saw her 
occupation, for Aunt Beulah never knit 
except when her mind plotted mischief. 
She was so old that her birth year was lost 
in the mists of antiquity, but she would go 
to her grave with the mind of a gay-spirited 
pirate. Her feeling for her great-nephew 
had long been a mixture of affection and 
contempt. 

But this morning her manner of greeting 
was strangely approving. Her old eyes, 
like those of a humorous eagle, if such a 
thing exists, beamed at him with a sparkle 
oddly relishing. 

“Good boy, to come so promptly,” she 
cried, waving her knitting at a near-by 
chair. 

As he seated himself he was hotly aware 
that she was staring at him with a frighten- 
ing amount of interest. She looked un- 
commonly lively. He had not seen her so 
sparkling since his exquisitely brought-up 
Cousin Marcia ran away with an aviator’s 
mechanic. He touched his cheek with an 
assumption of sprightliness. 

“’Fraid I look rather seedy this morn- 
ing,” he murmured. ‘‘Hope you don’t 
pnd Little accident last night—taxi- 
cab ——”’ ; 

Aunt Beulah suddenly snickered. The 
sound was so knowing and so abandoned 
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challenge of the gray eyes; to e 
familiar phrase in that unhurried, 
“Well, why don’t you?” 

Something clicked in his brain, '¢ 
his laugh; heard the decision in } , 
speech. 

‘“Would I? When do we start 
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ifs THE silence that drew out 
them, when the tale was told, 


sical notion that they were tryin}, 
while his back was turned, Hikes 
whispering at some amiable sur; 
tried to frown at the nonsense, bu, 
feel instead the abashed, relue 
with which, when he was alone, 
times tolerated such imaginings, © 
“Tt serves me right, of course, 
to have known better. I’ll learn. 
not to go doing any crazy thing t] 
into my head just because I hy 
want to.” 
She lifted her brows unevenl 
familiar, silent interrogation. 
“Oh, you know what I mean! } 
with the current—you can’t get ay 
doing that.” 
She laughed quietly. 
“Drifting—maybe not. But le 
any reason against swimmin 
stream—if that’s the way I’m ti 
Her crooked smile came and wer 
simpler, after all, to get what yor 
you happen to want it.” } 
He chuckled at the tangled spet 
then quite suddenly he remembe: 
line and the scudding sedan and) 
cheerful people at the country chi, 
prohibition didn’t count. He si 
look forward past a procession of 
years of this, and it made him thi 
of Gavery Place, when you stoc 
end and looked down past thos! 
rows of houses, all alike. 
He knew now that all this o 
toward which he had labored la! 
stream against the onrush of al 
desire—a torrent that seemed a 
add its force and speed to his. 
stream—downstream —— 
“Know what—what I’d like 
Esther?”’ | 
He saw, leaning toward her, 1 
knew. And he struck out joyously) 
current that carried him toward h« 
smile and the old-new challeng 
words: 
“Well, why don’t you?” 
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that she might as well have poke 
the ribs and said “G’wan, boy!’ 
same time she cocked an eye at hin 
the effect of a wink. | 
“Nicky,” she cried warmly, “y| 
There have been times when it ha 
to me you were a—too much likes: 
out of a waxworks. Not human, 
But I have hopes for you now. 
very good-looking, Nicky, and 
hadn’t been born with a sense of | 
you would be quite attractive. 
how old, Nick?” | 
Nicholas strangled a sense of afl 
told her meekly “Twenty-nine.” 
She scarcely appeared to hear 
knitting furiously and inaccuratel) 
chuckling to herself, ‘‘I’d like to! 
Posonby’s face.” ; 
Nicholas felt a chill creeping 0 
What was the weird old thing g 
anyway? | 
The foreboding deepened as Aun 
looked at him and said cozily, “* 
tell me all about it, Nicky.” | 
** All about ——” ; f 
She flopped the scarf impatient 
“Last night, of course!”’ ; 
“Oh, you mean Lucie’s weddir 
“Hang Lucie’s wedding! Afte 
mean; afterward, boy! Lucie was 
ried under the Elevated at Fift 
Street, was she?” . 
“‘T don’t know what you mean. 
His voice was dignified but fair 
Beulah laughed remorselessly. 
“You know very well what I 
Then she leaned sidewise over thi 
her chair, scratched her head ¥ 
knitting needle and smiled admin 
never dreamed you had it in you, 
(Continued on Page (28) 
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True to a time-honored tradition, the 


1923 Buicks maintain the leadership 
in style, comfort and motor car per- 
formance that has made Buick every- 
where the standard of comparison. 


In the 14 open and closed models— 
sixes and fours—Buick reveals an 
advanced conception of what a 1923 
motor car must embody to retain the 
position in public esteem which Buick 
has so long enjoyed. 


In these 1923 models, Buick has incor- 
porated all of the known conveniences 
and finishing touches so essential to 
complete motoring satisfaction, and 


also new and unlooked for refinements 
that astonish and delight the Buick 
owner when he first drives his new car. 


The 1923 Buicks represent the latest 
and the highest Buick manufacturing 
ideals—in design—beauty of appear- 
ance—comfortable luxury of improved 
bodies and in the fulfillment of 1923 
tastes and requirements which Buick 
has so unerringly anticipated. 


How fully the public has recognized 
the merit of the 1923 Buick line is 
evidenced by a sales volume unprece- 
dented even in Buick’s year after year 
popularity. 


Buick 1923 Models are: Four cylinder—2 Passenger Roadster, $865; 5 Passenger Touring, 
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Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories. Government Tax to be Added. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

His blood curdled and he breathed 
blankly, “‘What?”’ 

But all at once Aunt Beulah began to 
chuckle and leer. Whenever she was think- 
ing most shrewdly she assumed a dreadful 
senility» And he heard her mumble, 
“Darling boy, such a wicked right arm! 
And such a pretty girl!” 

He burst out in spite of himself, “‘What 

rey Be 

“The girl you were fighting over last 
night, to be sure,’’ Aunt Beulah snapped 
back. She wagged a finger gayly. ‘‘’Sall 
right, Nicky. I never enjoyed a moment 
more in my life. Here was I, driving 
home from a concert in Carnegie Hall, a 
dull, frowzy old thing, bored with life and 
everything, and the next minute I saw my 
own nephew hauling off like a good one 
and with one blow felling a fellow as big 
asa giant. As big asa giant, Nicky! Mag- 
nificent!”’ 

She clapped her small hands with 
vivacity. Her nephew, having turned a 
fiery red, sat staring at her confusedly. 

“Nicky the Giant Killer!” cried Aunt 
Beulah, sparkling in the most unseemly 
way. ‘Now tell me, dear boy, why did 
you do it and who is the girl?” 

“T don’t know,” groaned Nicholas. “I 
wish I did.” 

He was immediately sorry for this frank- 
ness. For it was sweet to be acclaimed a 
giant killer—astonishingly sweet. If only 
he commanded enough of the details to 
keep in the picture! But he was hope- 
lessly at sea, and besides he was aflame to 
know more about the episode. Suddenly 
he decided to be frank. With a sense of 
enormous relief he let himself go. 

It was annoying that Aunt Beulah should 
take his recital with so ribald a relish. But 
at least she was enormously interested. 
And she did not need pressing to con- 
tribute her side of the story. She had 
happened along, apparently, just as he dealt 
a yeoman blow to the gigantic unknown, 
which doubled the fellow up against the 
Elevated pillar. 

She had stopped her carriage—she always 
drove behind an ancient pair of mismatched 
bays—just long enough to see a girl spring 
forward from the shadow of the pillar and 
catch Nicholas’ arm. 

“What was she like?’’ asked Nicholas, 
trying to speak with indifference. 

But unfortunately Aunt Beulah could 
not say exactly. She had received the im- 
pression of slim youth with wings, in a light 
gray cape that flew out behind; something 
gallant and gay about her; competent 
too. For before the giant could rise she had 
steered Nicholas into a taxicab which hov- 
ered in the offing and they had got under 
way before Aunt Beulah could do anything 
about it. Not that she had wanted to 
apparently. She was delighted with the 
whole thing. 

“Your head was on her shoulder, 
Nicky,” she told him with an unseemly 
relish. ‘‘ You looked awfully handsome and 
romantic.” 

Nicholas was painfully red. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at. The 
girl will probably blackmail me or some- 
thing. Only the commonest kind of girl 
would take a man home and—and put 
him to bed, so to speak. Of course, she 
didn’t exactly. But I should say she was 
too—too knowing altogether.” 

“Nonsense! Doesn’t follow at all. How- 
ever, if I could see her handwriting I could 
tell you more about her. Have you that 
note with you?” 

One of Aunt Beulah’s quaintnesses was a 
belief in the character revelations of hand- 
writing. Nicholas hated to show the note, 
because its manner was so much that of 
Aunt Beulah’s herself toward him. But 
the old lady was so eagerly interested that 
his harassed spirit expanded in spite of 
himself. He took the note from his note 
case and put it in her hand. 

She chuckled more than once as she 
read it, but when she came to the post- 
script she raised her head sharply and 
stared at the three scratches on Nicholas’ 
cheek. 

Then, like a terrier digging for a bone, 
she began to rummage in the vast disorderly 
pile of newspapers at her elbow. Some- 
where among them she found that morning’s 
Times. Her small, withered, beringed hands 
pawed it open, her delicate beak of a nose 
went up and down the columns eagerly, and 
at last she cried: 

“T’ve read the lost-and-found columns 
for forty years, and at last I’m justified! 
Read that, Nick!” 
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And Nick read: 


Lost, last night, in vicinity of Sixth Avenue 
and Fifty-fourth Street, a Siamese cat. Collar 
marked Rajah. Finder will receive reward at 
the Butterfly Shop, West Fiftieth. 


“That’s the cat that scratched you, 
Nicky!” cried Aunt Beulah with triumph. 

Nicholas’ hand went into a waistcoat 
pocket and fingered the locket with its gay 
butterfly. But for some reason he could 
not bring himself to produce it and thus 
corroborate Aunt Beulah’s detective work. 
There was something about Aunt Beulah’s 
exultant ery of ‘‘We’ve found the girl!” 
that made him turn secretive. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
the old lady demanded with an unseemly 
eagerness. ; 

“Have I got to do something about it?” 
Nicholas retorted irritably. 

Contemptuous astonishment was in Aunt 
Beulah’s stare. “‘You’ve no more romance 
in you than a fish!” 

“Now look here, Aunt Beulah, it was 
very humiliating for me to be brought 
home in a—an unconscious state by some 
strange woman, and I wish to forget it. 
I don’t want to get myself entangled ue 

The old lady chuckled maliciously. 

“You sound exactly like your Uncle 
Rufus. He died a selfish old bachelor out of 
sheer caution. Always did despise Rufus.” 

Nicholas felt his temper rising, all the 
more so because secretly he rather agreed 
with her about Uncle Rufus. 

“Really, Aunt Beulah, just because he 
refused to go plunging into adventure uF 

The old lady flared. 

“You know perfectly well, Nick Jewett, 
that what I blame Rufus for is the way he 
brought you up. Forever instilling it into 
you that you were a little better than 
anyone else, always talking about the Ver- 
planck tradition and all that rubbish. 
When, as a matter of fact, you aren’t any 
better than—than my coachman’s son. 
Not so useful in fact. Look at the way 
you’ve let that man Harkness get the en- 
tire management of your own business out 
of your hands! Oh, you needn’t glare at 
me! I may have one foot in the grave; 
but I go to directors’ meetings still, and 
that’s more than you do. Where were you 
last week when Harkness pushed through 
all that business about the Chicago 
branch, eh?’’ 

Nicholas’ mind scrambled wildly for an 
excuse, but all he could think of was that 
there had been a Duncan Phyfe sofa auc- 
tioned off at Clark’s that afternoon. It was 
unfortunate that the hour coincided with 
that of the directors’ meeting, but 

“‘Harkness is running the business all 
right, Aunt Beulah. Really, just because 
I don’t go to every one of those futile 
meetings a 

“Nicholas Jewett, did your father make 
you president of the business before he 
died, or did he make Harkness? He’d rise 
from his grave today if he could see Hark- 
ness insinuating that son of his into better 
and better positions. Humph! What does 
that little snippet know about the china- 
importing business? Not even as much as 
you do, Nick!” 

“Now you’re being very unjust, Aunt 
Beulah. You know I know more about 
the foreign markets than even Harkness, 
and I know china z2 

“Then why in heaven’s name don’t you 
wake up and take the whip hand of Hark- 
ness and hisson? Do you know that Hark- 
ness has got it all fixed up for sonny to take 
the Chicago branch as soon as it’s estab- 
lished?” 


“Of course, I knew it! I—I haven’t 
given my approval yet.” 
“Well, you’d better not!’’ Aunt Beu- 


lah’s ery was both a taunt and a warning. 
“T tell you, one of these days you’!l wake up 
to find you’re no longer even the nominal 
head of the business, and Harkness and son 
will be the firm!”’ 

Nicholas rose hastily and reached for his 
hat. He moved with dignity toward the 
door, though as a rule one waited to be dis- 
missed from the presence, and as he closed 
it he heard Aunt Beulah’s last taunt: 

“Moreover, you're afraid of that fish 
Posonby!”’ 

Nicholas, strangely heated, had walked 
several blocks uptown before he remem- 
bered that he had come down here to 
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interview a cabman. He walked back to 
the Jefferson Market, putting Aunt Beulah 
firmly out of his mind. He found the 
driver of 901 eating a sandwich on the front 
seat of his cab—a weather-beaten bulbous- 
nosed individual with a sociable eye. He 
invited Nicholas to a seat beside him. 
Nicholas self-consciously climbed up. 

“Sure, I remimber ye,” the cabby said 
at once. “‘Could I iver forgit a good scrap? 
Me boy, ye surprised me, ye did that! Ye 
was sleepin’ in the cab like a baby, as I 
supposed, when I heard the door open, an’ 
I pulled up, an’ there ye was, like a bat 
outa hell, divin’ onto M’Gonigle’s back.” 

“Then you knew the gentleman?” 

“Knew him? Sure! Didn’t you?” 

Nicholas shook his head, and the cabby 
suddenly covered his mouth with his hand. 
He appeared to be politely struggling with 
mirth. 

“That accounts for it,” he finally 
brought out. ‘‘I remimber now his back 
was to you. ’Twas surprise knocked him 
over. But even at that, he managed to 
give you a wallop before he struck the 
Elevated pillar. And a good thing for you 
that pillar stunned him.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I dare say I could 
have managed him.” 

The cabby chuckled and spat over the 
side delightedly. ‘“‘My boy, ain’t you 
never heard of Jerry M’Gonigle, the 
physical trainin’ nut? You must ’a’ seen 
his pictures in the papers, in a leopard skin, 
chest out; or walkin’ down Fifth Avenue 
in white pants and no overcoat in January. 
He has one o’ thim chopped-hay restaurants 
on Seventh Ave in the Fifties. Sure, you’ve 
heard o’ him!” 

“Oh, yes, often,’”” Nicholas murmured, 
and breaking away from the cabman he 
wandered on his way uptown. 

He found himself bewildered by many 
conflicting emotions. It would appear that 
he was a hero of sorts. He had knocked 
down Jerry M’Gonigle. He glanced at 
himself in the nearest plate-glass window. 
He saw a tall young man, faultlessly care- 
less in the quiet morning attire which his 
tailor and Posonby between them had 
decreed, with a correct stick and dark gray 
suéde gloves, and a shirt from the last box 
sent over from London. Incredible that 
this young man walking dreamily up the 
Avenue with the very best English languor 
should be he who had successfully punched 
the wearer of a leopard skin. He imagined 
himself laughingly admitting at someone’s 
dinner table: 

“You’ve heard of Jerry M’Gonigle? 
Fierce sort of nut. Coming home the other 
night I happened to see him pushing his 
attentions on a girl—decent sort o’ girl, 
too—couldn’t stand it—ridiculous of me, 
of course—so I knocked the fellow up 
against an Elevated pillar.”’ 

But at this point he found himself red- 
dening, for the painful thought had oc- 
curred to him that never in his right senses 
would he have done such a thing. He would 


have called a policeman. He felt furtively’ 


of his right biceps and sighed. He could 
not have knocked down an octogenarian 
with those biceps. 

He sighed again. Something had shad- 
owed the brightness of the day. He 
thought of the inexcusably rough way Aunt 
Beulah had talked to him. Not that he 
didn’t deserve a little of it. Perhaps he’d 
let himself in for too many social affairs 
lately, and he was a little given to mooning 
around, lying in bed late in the mornings. 
But there didn’t seem to be much point in 
hustling when there was nothing to hustle 
for. He used the word “hustle”’ because it 
was one he had always hated. Sounded 
like a traveling-salesman sort of word. 
Made him feel fatigued even to think the 
word. Take Harkness. He was the sort 
of man who could do nothing but hustle. 
But he didn’t know a good Copenhagen 
blue from a poor one. Of course he was a 
shrewd business man, and it was possible 
eS was pushing his son a trifle too much; 

“Oh, Lord, I was getting along peace- 
fully until last night!’’ he sighed. 

He drifted along. Life had lost its 
bubbles, and it was colorless, as if by con- 
trast with that garish lost hour of last 
night. It had been rather pleasant basking 
for a few minutes in the admiration of Aunt 
Beulah. And as if his unconscious mind 
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sought for means to bolster up his dy 
vanity, his feet presently carried him 
Avenue, through a cross street to § 
Avenue. Presently he caught the n 
was looking for on a sign across the 
He sauntered over. In gilt letters 
window was written: x 


VITAMINE-VEGETARIAN RESTAURS 
€ 
EAT FOR HEALTH 


Flanked by two mounds of self-rig 
vegetables was a log-cabin arranger 
neolithic bread of an_ unpleagan: 
brown color. But what Nicholas st, 
was a large photograph of a man 
muscles bulged above and below a] 
skin. His pose was noble, but ; 
arrogant, and his jaw jutted like Gi} 
Nicholas felt a curious quiver in th 
his stomach. He turned with som 
and ambled away. 

It was his conscious intention to 
to his apartment, have Posonby | 
him a bite of lunch, and lie down, for 
decidedly seedy. But instead of ree 
Fifth Avenue to his own sedate bl 
remained in the livelier region to th 
and presently he found himself a 
ing the number which Aunt Beul; 
read out to him from the lost-and 
column that morning. 

He came upon it suddenly, the Bi 
Shop, for it was only half a shop, d 
the rest of the thirty-foot front 
theatrical-costume merchant. In t 
prise of it he forgot his self-consei 
for an instant. Amazing in that b 
meretricious displays, this windoy 
fragile beauties, brilliant and dead, 
of jade and orange and aquamar 
dusty gold and sapphire. White 
flies buttoned up like Pierrot with 
velvet buttons; masked-ball butter 
dominos of sooty black. Nothing | 
in any Fifth Avenue jeweler’s windo\ 
beyond in the tiny shop hundreds o 
glowed dimly through the glass o 
cases along the walls. 

And something else gleamed—a 
horn-rimmed spectacles bent ab 
ledger at the back of the shop. N 
stared, fascinated, while his hear 
gealed. One of the most efficient wo 
had ever seen sat on a high stool at 
wall desk. She was a crackly looki 
with a firm bleak mouth and careful 
colored hair. The edges of Nichole 
crinkled up; he wanted to weep for 
thing he had not known he was hopi 

He wanted to move on, but he 
dead as the butterflies behind the 
He hung his head and thought of w 
ass he was to expect—anything. A 
eyes read a neat card typed and 
behind the trays of butterflies: 


The entire collection of the late Prof 
Trimen for sale. Inquire within 


He was so absorbed in his own 
thoughts that he was unaware that 
in a gray cape and tam-o’-shant 
brushed quickly past him until he I 
clear voice exclaim happily: a 

“T found him, Miss Doane. The’ 
who answered the advertisement h 
him and been nice to him. Wasn’ti 
of her? Doesn’t he look guilty, si 
thing!” | 

Nicholas stared through the wind 
girl who had just gone into the shot 
back was to him, but over her sl 
peered the yellow eyes of a hug 
Nicholas knew instantly that this ¥ 
demon cat of last night’s memorie 
mistaking those tiger stripes, that 
black face, like a coal heaver wit 
man’s past. . 

He did not know that he was dc 
but he pressed closer to the window 
girl in the cape’rubbed her cheek : 
the cheek of the unappreciative dem 
then she set him down on the count 
waggled a slim finger at him. 

“Listen to me, old darling!” she 
“T shall never take you for another 
you're going to bolt on me the we 
did last night. Have I got to use the ] 
the leash, Rajah?” _ 

At that word the cat put its ear 
and glared. The girl laughed delicious 
still laughing she faced the window, 
off the gray cape and the tam-o’-shé 
“Better go to lunch now, Miss 
she said. 

Nicholas felt life surge back W 
extraordinary rush. , but 8 
pretty! Her hair, rumpled and fi 
softly from the tam-o’-shanter, ¢ 
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reds and golds; her eyes were a 
en blue like the sea on a spring 
She wore a little frock of gray 
ther Russian looking, and the sea 
her eyes was artfully repeated in 
roidery down one side. She had a 
“ht and joyous way of moving that 
jave been learned from the butter- 
‘ore they came to their glass prisons. 
| Doane put on a good, durable hat 
_aglance at a mirror, and advanced 
jJoor. The other girl followed her, 
olas, in an agony of indecision, 


ve. 
 Popoff telephone about that case of 
mas?” the gray-linen girl asked. 
chen she caught sight of him. She 
, Then 


vith a pane of glass between them 
Juestion in their eyes. Miss Doane, 
(pied, drawing on cotton gloves, 
/wn the street. 

4las felt the embarrassment of the 
1, but he was unable to move. And 
ngs were taken in hand by the girl. 
je an impulsive movement toward 
», glanced quickly up and down the 
said, “Please, if you don’t 
think you would better not stand 


ise Jerry M’Gonigle is looking 

) He says that when he meets you 
/”s going to—to punch the life out 
9 


II 
‘JK but a second or two for him to 


in a leopard skin was going to 
he life out of him, Nicholas Ver- 
‘ewett. Such things simply do not 
| It took an effort of the will not to 
‘p) and down the street, but he man- 
conceal the quite natural concern 
tt this news, and said calmly, “In- 
Do you know Mr. M’Gonigle 
”% 


1s question he became aware that 
la fleeting dimple in one cheek. 
lewell. He’s a terrible person. He’s 
sand he’s got convictions. He 
tay sense of humor.” 
1 hey looked at each other again, 
Winey Then the girl made a little 
 quaintly, as if she stood in the 
| of her own house. 
(’'t you come in? Really, I think 
)tter. He—he walks through this 
|ite often.” 

as followed her inside, and all at 
understood why M’Gonigle chose 
set so frequently. It was out- 
ue The effrontery of that—that 
(2 nut! Why, anyone could see 
h| an eye that this girl was no ordi- 
g! Only to hear her speak was to 
‘that she was well-bred, that she 
: 

( 


en be a personage. And that 
| a leopard skin dared to cast a 
tal eye at her! 

‘here,”’ he heard himself saying im- 
é, “are you afraid of that fellow?” 
sughed charmingly and shook her 


_ gracious, no! Mr. M’Gonigle 
e@ very kind to me. When I first 
dito this shop he had his boxing 
m next door. I couldn’t afford 
p and he moved positively tons of 
e is awfully decent, really.’ 

ast night you ——’”’ 

ww I screamed, but that was be- 
jen he stepped out from behind 
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TI didn’t recognize him. 
ly silly of me.” 
_ you didn’t really need assist- 


ked at her ruefully. As if she 
sid him perfectly, her face in- 
ecame adorably kind and eager. 
hut I’m none the less grateful for 
you came to my rescue. It was 
int, the way you leaped out of 
i 1 never saw anything like the 
y¢ biff 
| 
0/;pulses struggled in Nicholas: One 
mip that his spectacular strength 
bt out of that bottle of O’Shannon’s, 
her to lean nonchalantly on his 

modestly, ‘‘That was nothing, 
course, I always keep pretty 
in ” 


ed him. You must be very 
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“obeyed the second impulse. 
something so warming, so de- 


‘the fact that a grossly bulging in-- 
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had just been skinned alive by his Aunt 
Beulah. But he felt the wisdom of getting 
away from that phase of last night’s 
episode, and he drew from his pocket the 
butterfly locket. Pleasure leaped up in her 
sensitive face. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have lost that for 
worlds! But where did you find it? I 
hadn’t even missed it.’’ 

Then suddenly a wave of lovely color 
washed over her face, right up to the clean 
and beautiful sweep of her brows. 

“You must think it very odd, what I did 
last night,’’ she murmured. 

With an impetuosity unusual to him he 
hastened to assure her that he thought it 
sweet of her, as well as remarkable. But 
it was impossible to keep out of his intona- 
tion a hint of his earlier disapproval of 
young women who had so much hardihood. 
She looked at him keenly and a little sadly 
across the counter. 

“T know you hate it, but I couldn’t have 
left you in a heap on the doorstep. I rang 
and rang, then I found your keys and HY 
She gave an expressive shrug that said 
“What would you?” 

There fell a moment’s embarrassed si- 
lence. Then the girl said ruefully: ‘‘Men 
have so much vanity. They hate to be seen 
at a disadvantage. Even my father was 
like that. You see, he had his besetting 
weakness too.” 

“But it isn’t my besetting weakness!” 
interrupted Nicholas hastily. “Really, 
last night was the first time I ever made 
such an ass of myself.” 

“So I suspected,” she retorted demurely. 

“You seem to—to know a lot Hy 

“And so would any girl who had had a 
father like mine!” she cried bitterly. Then 
instant contrition showed in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, 
I should not have said that! He was al- 
ways sweet to me when he was himself. 
And he was a genius, a great entomologist. 
When he died letters came to me from all 
over the world. I am proud of being his 
daughter. I am!” 

She lifted her head and looked defiantly 
at Nicholas. Her face had become pale and 
her eyes very large and dark. But she 
looked, in spite of her lifted chin, childlike 
and fragile against the background of high 
glass cases. He felt queerly as if he would 
like to console her for something, to protect 
her from something. It was an emotion he 
had never known before. 

She was the first to recover from the 
tension of the moment.. She sighed, gave 
her little shrug, and smiled as she touched 
the locket on the counter between them. 

““My father gave me this. It was the 
first butterfly I caught on my first journey 
with him into the Arctic.”’ 

Nicholas turned the locket over. 

“*Dione.’ It’s a lovely name.’’ 

“Tt’s the name of a butterfly—the Dione 
moneta. Because I was born in Brazil, I 
suppose. To think that here I am selling 
butterflies from Malaya, from West Africa, 
from the Swiss Alps, in this stuffy little 
shop on Fiftieth Street, after wandering all 
over the world with my father! Isn’t life 
queer and jolly?” 

He looked at her wonderingly, at the 
sudden shining zest for life that was in her 
eyes, and he felt oddly wistful. A sort of 
homesickness fell upon him. He leaned 
upon the counter and they talked of the 
tropics, of the vagaries of men, of moon- 
light in the mountains, of himself and of 
herself. It was a most happy, friendly, 
delightful conversation—until an unfortu- 
nate thing happened. 

They were deep in their respective phi- 
losophies of life when Dione, happening to 
glance out the window, gave a faint excla- 
mation. 

“Good gracious! There’s Jerry M’Gon- 
igle now, across the street. Don’t look 
around and he may not recognize you. 
Look like a customer, quick!”’ She slipped 
out a tray and placed it between them. 
“This is a Nymphalis jason from West 
Africa,’ she said. And added, “Turn your 
back to the door. He’s looking this way.” 

And the unfortunate thing happened. 
The despicable flesh that may conquer 
momentarily the lordliest spirit betrayed 
him. He felt again a nauseating quiver 
beneath his belt, and involuntarily he 
turned his back to the door. Instantly he 
knew he had done something fatal, some- 
thing he would wish undone a thousand 
times. But it was too late. Under her 
waiting eyes, he had turned away from 
danger. He might as well have crawled 
under the counter. 

“He is gone now. You are quite safe,”’ 
he heard her voice, smooth and cold. 
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The inconsistency of women! She had 
told him to turn his back, and now she was 
making no attempt to conceal that she 
despised him for doing so. He tried to 
recapture the happy intimacy of the mo- 
ment before, but it was no use. She had 
become cool and impersonal. She began to 
arrange trays as if this were her busy day. 
He was finally obliged to make the best 
exit he could, which was none too jaunty. 
Into her eyes as she watched him go a 
sorrowful irony came. She did not ask him 
to come back again. 

At six Posonby was performing a rite 
he relished. He laid out with worshipful 
hands fair linen and the sleekest of evening 
clothes, prayerfully inserted studs and 
links in the shirt; he placed shining shoes 
beside the low footstool. On the chiffonier 
top he arranged ties ready for the sacrifice. 
He fiddled with brushes and a clean hand- 
kerchief. He stepped raptly into the 
bathroom and drew the warm bath, placed 
razors and powders conveniently, draped 
great towels over a chair back. For he had 
heard his master’s key in the outer door. 

“Your bath is ready, sir. Your new eve- 
ning coat came from the tailor, and I 
believe, sir, the lapels are now cor a 

But he stopped in the middle of ‘cor- 
rect”’ with a half finished gasp, for Nicho- 
las had sat down on the bed, and the spot 
he had chosen was already occupied by the 
very coat under discussion. 

“T beg your pardon, sir!” 
made a pained movement. 
ting on your coat.” 

Nicholas looked up with an expression 
very strange to Posonby—belligerent and 
badgered. 

“And why not?” snapped Nicholas. 

“But in an hour, you will be starting for 
Mrs. Coudry’s dinner, sir. The coat 

Nicholas appeared to come out from an 
angry preoccupation with a bound. He 
sprang to his feet, looked at the clothing 
laid so fastidiously. Then with a sound as 
of something breaking its leash within him 
he laid violent hands upon the festive gar- 
ments. He cast them to the floor one and 
all, and jerking the wine-colored coverlet of 
the bed he plunged beneath it, hunched it 
up about his shoulders and burrowed like a 
mole pursued. 

“I’m not going to anybody’s dinner 
tonight!”” came out the muffled words. 
“Too much damned fluff all the time! 
Years of fluff! Flabby fluff! No more! 
Tell ’em I’m sick!” 

For an instant the lightning of intense 
anger flared in Posonby’s eyes. He forgot 
himself so far as to say icily, ‘‘ Your uncle, 
Mr. Rufus, never broke a dinner engage- 
ment.” 

“Then he was a fool!” 

Under the coverlet the mole appeared to 
writhe with anger. Then all was quiet. 
Posonby could be heard telephoning apolo- 
getic lies. Then he came and stood over 
the bed. 

“Will you be wanting dinner, sir? I had 
made no arrangements, but ——” 

“No dinner. Go away, will you? And 
close the door.” 

When the apartment grew quiet with the 
closing of the outer door, Nicholas threw 
the coverlet off his face and emerged. He 
felt weary in all his muscles, for he had 
walked up and down the park, up and 
down for hours, thinking. Something ex- 
traordinary had happened to him: He had 
looked at himself in a mirror of the most 
disconcerting clearness and he had seen 
himself as something quite different from 
the Nicholas Verplanck Jewett he had been 
in the habit of gazing upon with more or 
less pleasure. 

Lying there, staring up at the ceiling, he 
accepted a new appraisal of himself. He 
was a physical coward. But it was some- 
thing besides this that had started this 
damnable mood. Anyone might excusably 
avoid—er— contact with a common bruiser. 
No, some other element there was in the 
ache in his soul. He sat up with a groan of 
irritability. 

That Dione girl—why should he mind 
her contempt? A little nobody in a freak- 
ish shop. And then he saw her again—the 
deep candor in her witty eyes, the tender- 
ness of her lips that belied their shrewdness, 
the something about her that told him she 
had possessed herself always in dignity and 
courage. His vanity wilted and hung its 
head, and his pride went down on its knees. 

The room had long since grown dark 
except where a mock moonlight made by 
the city’s lights came in through the long 
windows. He walked in and out among 
his shadowy chairs and tables on which he 
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had lavished so much time. What had be- 
come of the good intentions with which 
at twenty-one he had taken possession 
of these rooms? He had meant to put his 
teeth into the business his father had left 
him; he meant to read and make up for the 
way he had wasted time at college; to 
travel and learn something about his own 
country instead of spending his vacations 
at Lenox or Deauville. And he remem- 
bered the ardent ideas he had had about 
the duty of rich men’s sons going in for 
decent politics. 

But he had done none of these things. 
He had let Harkness put things over on him 
out of sheer indolence. He let Posonby 
bully him. He was soft and growing more 
so every day. He was becoming as cautious 
as Uncle Rufus. He groaned aloud. The 
thought of an old age like Uncle Rufus’ 
pricked him with terror, and an intolerable 
lonesomeness swept over him. He must 
talk this thing out to someone or he’d 
blubber. Somewhere he must get help. 

He went out into the nine-o’clock quiet- 
ness of the streets. He supposed that he 
did not know where he was going, but 
some part of him must have been perfectly 
in possession of itself, for in a few minutes 
he found himself crossing the street, and 
there was the one wide window of the 
Butterfly Shop. He came to with an in- 
tense pang of disappointment when he saw 
that it was dark. Idiot! What had he ex- 
pected at this hour of the evening? 

“But she takes that devil cat out to 
walk every evening,’’ an inner voice re- 
minded him. 

He began to wander up and down, and 
presently, sure enough, out of the doorway 
which evidently led to several floors of flats 
over the shop, there emerged Dione in the 
gallant gray cape and tam-o’-shanter. The 
Rajah, with magnificent self-possession, 
stalked behind her. 

Nicholas advanced with his hat in his 
hand. There was something so humble in 
his attitude that she checked an apparent 
impulse to pass by without seeing him. 

“‘T’m ashamed to bother you,” he stam- 
mered. ‘But there’s something I want to 
talk to you about. 
for a few minutes?” 


“You may walk a little way if you like,”- 


she said gravely. 

They began to pace along the almost de- 
serted street. A high and lonesome wind 
ran to and fro querulously. Nicholas made 
seven starts, none of which broke forth 
into words. It was desperately difficult to 
put into words the foggy trouble that was 
his. But suddenly she turned her face 
toward him with a small wise smile. 

ie Poe not pleased with yourself, are 

ou?” 

“T’d sell myself at this moment to a 
rag-and-bone man! It’s like Look 
here, we used to hear about conviction of 
sin, didn’t we? Do you think there’s some- 
thing like it that is conviction of futility? 
That’s what I’ve got. And it’s pretty 
darned awful! What is wrong with me?” 
he cried angrily. 

She became alert. 

“Shall I tell you? Mind, it will be only 
what I suspect about you, and it may be 
wrong. I believe you are vain and indo- 
lent. You are probably rather idle. In a 
few years more you will be one of those 
tight, guarded, dull-eyed men who sit in club 
windows wishing they hadn’t eaten that 
grilled sweetbread for luncheon.” 

“Thanks! Anything more?” he asked 
bitterly. 

“Yes, I suspect that you’re frightfully 
afraid of being hurt.” 

“Why don’t you call me a coward and 
be done with it?” 

“Because there’s a difference. I don’t 
believe you’re a coward. I think you’re 
merely soft, and that’s because the circum- 
stances of your life are against you. I 
really don’t see much hope for you.” 

He stopped short, feeling as if he were 
drowning in gloom. The girl, too, stood 
silent. And the uncanny Rajah played a 
game of his own in which he crouched on 
his furry stomach and made his eyes like 
the headlights of an automobile, stalking 
big game behind an ash can. The wind 
seemed to sigh “Ah me!” The girl lifted 
her chin quickly, as if she had an eager 
thought. 

“Do you know what I think would save 
you?” she cried. 

“No. What?” 

“To lick Jerry M’Gonigle!” 

He was only just able to repress in time 
an exclamation of horror. 

“Why do you think so?” 


Could you stand me’ 
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She drew a little nearer, with animation 
in her eyes. 

“Don’t you see, you’ve got a complex. 
We may call it the M’Gonigle complex. I 
knew the very instant it started—this 
afternoon when you turned your back so 
he wouldn’t know you. You'll never get 
over it until you’ve recognized it and 
walked right up to it.” 

He had a swift picture of himself walking 
up to Jerry M’Gonigle, offering himself to 
that bulging right arm. And he was si- 
lent from sheer abhorrence. The girl waited. 
Then slowly the animation died out of her 
face; she seemed quietly and imperceptibly 
to withdraw to an immense distance from 
him, and the dark street became stony and 
without hope. 

“Come on, Rajah, we must go in now.’ 

She walked quickly up the street, ta 
Nicholas accompanied her to her ‘door, 
though he knew that he might as well have 
melted into the night. Her good night was 
politely terrible. She had the door open 
and was gone before he could gather him- 
self together to say a word in his own 
defense. 

Nicholas went home. He put on the 
dressing gown he much fancied, subdued 
and rich. He sat in one of his deeply 
cushioned chairs and stared at nothing. 
Now and then he felt of his right biceps 
absently. After a long time of this he made 
a gesture of desperation, went to the tele- 
phone and called the Knickerbocker Ath- 
letic Club. 

“Ask Mr. Morrison to come to the tele- 
phone, please. .Say, Ronnie, you’re one of 
these athleticsharks. Tell mewhere’sa good 
place for a fellow to learn boxing and all 
that. Well-l, not too strenuous, you know. 
What? No, no; I mean real boxing, of 
course. Oh, Lord, couldn’t a fellow strike 
a compromise? He couldn’t? Well, give 
me the name of this roughneck of yours. 
I suppose if I’m going in for it I might 
as well get the real stuff. Busoni? Pretty 
rough, is he? Thanks, old bean. Of course, 
of course, it’s rough stuff I want.” 

He turned away from the telephone, and 
as he surveyed the luxurious room a pre- 
monitory shiver went over him. 

It was only a few days later that Po- 
sonby, wearing a sour look of mystification, 
completed the dismantling of thissameroom 
and watched a man from the sporting-goods 
shop affix to the walls and floor various 
articles that had no proper place in a gen- 
tleman’s sitting room. A rubber mat took 
the place of silken rugs that had once been 
a caress to the toes; a millefleurs tapestry 
came down from the wall to make way for 
chest weights; a punching bag hung from 
the ceiling. Posonby, with a bleak smile, 
hung a skipping rope on the rod where 
Nicholas’ many ties had once been dis- 
played. 

For his master had apparently lost in- 
terest in his clothes. There was no time for 
any of the graces of life any more. At the 
miserable hour of six in the morning 
Nicholas forced himself out of bed. At 
this hour no acquaintance would be abroad 
to witness his shame as, clothed in woolly 
sweaters, he dog-trotted unhappily through 
the park. Each morning he had to trot a 
bit farther. Then home to half an hour’s 
work with the chest weights and other 
pee a shower and a Spartan break- 
ast. 

At nine o’clock he appeared in his office. 
It took Harkness and the other lesser 
lights of the business some days to get over 
their astonishment, as morning after morn- 
ing he arrived on the stroke. They did not 
know that this was part of the discipline he 
had laid down the night he decided to put 
himself in Busoni’s hands.’ He was so 
irritable no one dared comment on the 
change. In fact he was that snappish that 
even Posonby was awed. He ached in all 
his muscles; he was intolerably bored by 
the things he had to do over and over 
again. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon he 
glumly left the china-importing business 
and took his reluctant soul to Busoni’s 
gymnasium. There he put on scratchy 
clothes and all interest in life left him. He 
became a dogged, humiliated creature of 
the dust, driven, harassed, bawled at and 
made the butt of Busoni’s godlike con- 
tempt. After which he crawled home, was 
served a chop and a spoonful of spinach by 
the disgruntled Posonby, and after inhaling 
and exhaling fifty times, touching the floor 
with his toes over his head twenty-five 
times, he fell into bed. 

Sometimes he passed the Butterfly Shop, 
but he did not go in, though he longed to. 
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But one day as he was being hounded by 
one of Busoni’s assistants the bright thought 
occurred to him—when they put six ounces 
more on his chest weights he would allow 
himself to stop in at the Butterfly Shop. 
That day for the first time he worked with 
such zest that Busoni’s grunt at the finish 
instead of being contemptuous was faintly 
tinged with tolerance. 

Three days later they increased the 
weights, and that afternoon he strolled 
into the Butterfly Shop. Dione’s smile was 
bright, but guarded. She did not take him 
back into that delightful friendliness she 
had vouchsafed him on his first day. But 
he obtained a certain solace in merely 
exchanging commonplaces with her about 
the weather and the state of trade. He 
chose to ignore the somewhat ironic quality 
of her gaze as she studied him across the 
counter. He was hugging to himself the 
thought that one of these days he would 
astonish her. 

This rationing of Dione, so to speak, 
worked splendidly. He never let himself 
go to see her unless he had moved up a 
notch at Busoni’s. He came to play quite 
a brilliant game of handball by merely 
deciding that when he had beaten Alf, the 
assistant, he would ask Dione to dine 
somewhere with him. Of course she de- 
clined. But her lips softened as she re- 
fused. 

“Do you still feel as unhappy about 
yourself as you did that night we talked— 
you remember?” 

This was the first time she had allowed 
the personal note to creep back into their 
conversation, and she looked at him wist- 
tet as if she hoped for something from 

im. 

“T’m getting along fairly well with my- 
self,’ he returned evasively. ‘‘I wish you’d 
come over to the Ritz for dinner with me. 
It would be so jolly. I haven’t really dined 
in weeks.” 

“That’s funny!” she laughed skepti- 
cally. ‘‘You who look as if you’d just had 
a truffle or something under glass.” 

He disregarded her gibe. 

“Come on! You need a change from this 
shop. I’m sure you never get yourself a 
proper dinner in that flat of yours up 
there.’’ 

She stood staring down at the rainbow 
butterflies in the case. Then, as if at last 
the moment had come to say something she 
had put off saying, she raised her eyes and 
looked at him steadily. 

“‘There’s no use asking me—ever. You 
and I are different sorts of persons. I am 
more and more sure of that. No sense in 
my forgetting that, is there?” 

He felt as if his heart unaccountably 
stood still. 

“You don’t want me even for an ac- 
quaintance, then?” 

“Oh, no! As an acquaintance you’re 
charming. But’’—the mocking dimple 
appeared—‘“‘I’ve got all the butterflies I 
can take care of now.” 

Then one morning he awoke to a fine 
zestfulness. It was as if, after weeks of 
toil during which he had appeared to get 
nowhere, he had shed his inefficient body 
and slipped into a new one. All his muscles 
as he trotted through the park in the crispy 
morning air purred like a fine engine. His 
head was clear and he knew he could eat 
the world. As soon as he reached the office 
that morning he sent for Mr. Harkness. 

“T’ve been going into the details of the 
Chicago branch, Mr. Harkness,”’ he said, 
‘and I’ve decided Miles will be a very good 
man to put in charge up there. Experi- 
enced and dependable, you know. He’s 
been with us eighteen years, I believe.” 

“Years don’t count,” growled Harkness. 
“‘T think we should have a younger man 
up there to put pep into the start-off any- 
way. That’s one reason I’d like to put 
Harkness Junior in a 

“Exactly! An experienced older man to 
keep things going and a younger one to add 
pep, as you say. That’s why I’ve decided 
to take charge of the Chicago branch at 
first myself.” 

Harkness’ jaw dropped. 

“You! Why, you’d hate to leave New 
York like the deuce! Now see here, 
Nicholas, why should you bust up your 
comfortable life here, take on a lot of hard 
work, and 

But here, although Nicholas said noth- 
ing, Harkness came to an abrupt stop. For 
he recognized that there was a something 
definite about Nicholas that he had never 
observed before, a certain crispness dif- 
ferent from the wilted boredom which he 
generally displayed in the face of business 
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decisions. And, moreover, Nicholas had 
not stopped to discuss the matter. He had 
delivered his dictum and taken up the 
telephone. Harkness went out of the room 
thoughtfully. 

And Nicholas was thinking: ‘Golly, I 
feel like tackling the world! This must be 
why they do it—those exercise sharks. If 
this is what it does for me I’m going to 
keep it up the rest of my life. Old Hark- 
ness’ face was funny. Jerry M’Gonigle 
next—it won’t be long now.” 

Between two trips to Chicago he walked 
one afternoon into the Butterfly Shop with 
a certain veiled excitement in his face. 

““Do you by any chance know anything 
about the habits of Jerry M’Gonigle?”’ he 
asked, leaning at ease on his stick. 

“Habits?” 

“When is he most likely to be in that 
restaurant of his—outside of meal hours, 
I mean?” 

“About this time of the afternoon, I 
should think.” 

“‘Do you suppose he will remember me?”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure he will!”’ she cried gayly. 
“He’s like the circus elephant, and you 
fed him tobacco once, you know. You’re 
not going to call on him, are you?” Her 
smile was mocking. 

es I’m on my way now.’ 

Her hand flew to her throat and the 
pupils of her eyes grew enormous and bril- 
liant. She seemed oddly taken aback. 

“Yes, I am about to follow out a sugges- 
tion of yours.” 

“Oh, no, no!’”’ She looked extremely 
agitated. ‘‘Don’t put it on me! I—I 
didn’t really mean you to take me so 
seriously. Don’t you think that perhaps— 
some other day 

“Tt’s now or never.” 
tone pleased his own ears. 
come back you'll know I died for 

But he found he could not get out the 
word, for it was “‘love.’’ And suddenly it 
rushed upon him, the conviction that this 
was what was the matter with him. He 
was in love with this little Dione. Wafted 
along on an enormous new amazement, he 
found himself going out the door, rushing 
along the street toward the vitamine 
restaurant. He felt merely an intense 
haste to get over this matter with Jerry 
M’Gonigle so that he could go back to the 
Butterfly Shop, present himself before her 
and cry: “No more trifling with me, 
Dione! I love you. I’ve just licked Jerry 
M’Gonigle.” 

He was still rapt-eyed with this picture 
when he opened the door’ of the vitamine 
restaurant, which was empty except for a 
cashier in a cage and a stocky man with a 
Gibraltar chin who was eating a ruddy steak 
with a secretive air. 

“Well, sir, what can I do for you?” this 
person demanded, rising reluctantly from 
his meal. ‘‘Remember you?”’ He paused 
an instant, staring. Then his brow dark- 
ened. ‘‘Remember—well, I’ll say I do! 
You’re the nosy, nervy hunk of cheese 
that jumped me one night in the dark. 
Why, you little parlor ornament a 

“Quite so,”’ interrupted Nicholas. ‘I’ve 
been told you’ve been looking for me. Here 
Iam. Where shall we put on the gloves?” 

“Oh, ho!” sang Jerry M’Gonigle very 
much like the giant in the fairy story. 
“So that’s the idea! Come with me, me 
bonny boy.” 

The stairway up which they climbed 
grew under the feet of Nicholas into one of 
those sickening, fantastic stairways one 
feels one’s way up in dreams; for now he 
was scared terribly. That old quiver at 
the pit of his stomach took him when he 
was about a third of the way up and he 
thought he would have to stop. He looked 
over his shoulder wishfully—he was ascend- 
ing behind the giant—at the door leading 
into good safe daylight. 

He could easily tiptoe down and out. 
He was a fool not to. All this business was 
primitive, silly. 

But something unknown in him kept him 
ascending those sickening stairs. Some 
dogged will unsuspected in himself carried 
him up the stairs and into a long rubber- 
matted room. With quiet glee Jerry 
M’Gonigle showed him into a dressing 
room. They stripped for the fray in 
silence. Nicholas drew a long breath. 

“All right, let’s go!”’ he said, stepping 
out into the middle of the bare room. 

And all at once he became aware that 
the quivering under his belt had ceased. 
He stretched himself lightly; he even 
smiled. It was good at last to be through 
with fear. 
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“The only time a banker wants to man- 
age or control a ¢ompany is when it gets 
into trouble. But trouble for a company 
whose securities he has sold is exactly the 
one thing a banker does not want. Itis the 
one thing that is not good for his repu- 
tation. But just who is to shepherd the 
investors, who is to form protective com- 
mittees and voting trusts when trouble 
comes, except the bankers? 

“You can accept it as a fundamental 
principle that every banker who has any- 
thing to do with financing a company wants 
to see the securities so successful as to re- 
quire no further attention on his part. He 
is delighted if the stock pays good dividends 
and the company is in a position to mind 
its own business and he to mind his, which 
is the sale of more securities. 

“Tf J. P. Morgan & Co. had one thou- 
sand partners working twenty-four hours a 
day they couldn’t manage all the railroads 
and industrials they have helped to finance. 
They might as well try to manage England 
and France because they sold bonds of 
these governments. How can we sit here 
and run a steel mill in Ohio? We have too 
much else to do, selling securities, pro- 
tecting markets, forming syndicates, and 
the like. 

‘*Morgan sells bonds for the New York 
Central, and Kuhn, Loeb for the Union 
Pacific. Do they put in a new president 
every time they sell twenty million dollars’ 
worth of bonds? Judge Lovett, of the 
Union Pacific, has run that road for many 
years; he was put in by Harriman, not by 
any banker.” 

“We've had one very bad lemon that 
we have had to sit up nights with for all of 
twenty-five years,” said the head of an- 
other active underwriting house. “‘That’s 
why I became vice president. I had to do 
what I could with it, and it hasn’t been 
much. At one time or other we have con- 
trolled three or four big corporations, but 
it was only because of our responsibility 
to investors when things went wrong. We 
have tried to get rid of them as soon as we 
could, but you can never tell what dangers 
are going to develop as a business con- 
tinues.”’ 

A member of another firm whose flota- 
tions have been strikingly successful, far 
more so than those of some of the bankers 
already quoted, made a brief but succinct 
and pointed comment on the whole sub- 
ject: 

‘‘We are not interested in financing a 
business that requires our taking over. 
We sell large issues of stock to the public 
and therefore insist upon being represented 
on the board of directors. We are there to 
advise on financial affairs, and never inter- 
fere in the running of the company as long 
as it remains successful. If the other 
directors or officers choose to ask us about 
the larger questions of policy we are glad 
to give our opinion. That is what we are 
there for.” 


Bankers as Doctors 


A careful and impartial inquiry into the 
larger corporations of the country, espe- 
cially the industrials, will in the main bear 
out these statements. As a general rule 
Wall Street banking control is in inverse 
proportion to the dividends paid and the 
stability and reputation of the company. 
The United States Steel Corporation was 
really promoted and sponsored by a great 
banking house, or group. In its early days, 
when the concern was dubious and weak, 
relatively speaking, these bankers had 
much to do with its direction. 

Nor is there any doubt that Messrs. 
Morgan and Baker, supposed to be the two 
foremost exemplars of the money power, 
stand very close to and back of Judge 
Gary. But on the other hand everyone in 
the steel business, and in fact the entire 
public, recognize that Gary has become 
more and more, as the years have passed 
and the company proved itself a success, a 
very real power. Indeed the chief criticism 
leveled against him from many quarters 
is that he has become an autocrat. But 
if he is an autocrat the others, by the mere 
physical inability of two objects to occupy 
the same space, must have less control than 
is sometimes suggested. 

Even as regards the railroads, the com- 
paratively few remaining companies that 
pay large dividends and have fat treasuries 
are pretty much independent of banking 
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control. It is a different story with weak 
companies, with those in receivership and 
those that pay no dividends. They are 
constantly in bankers’ hands. It may be 
profitable at times for the bankers all right, 
just as illness is profitable for doctors; but a 
strong company, just like a well man, 
keeps out of the doctor’s clutches, and 
every really sensible person knows it. 

It is exactly the same in the smallest 
village as it is in Wall Street. In Four 
Corners, out in Smith County, the First 
National Bank and Ezra Stebbins, the 
deacon who lends on mortgage, do not 
cause much disturbance to the prosperous 
merchant or farmer, but they become a 
regular money trust to the borrower who 
defaults on his payment. As for the pros- 
perous merchant or farmer, he can do as he 
likes. He can snap his fingers at the bank 
and private money lender; or, what is 
more likely, he buys an interest in the bank 
and becomes a director and a money trust 
all his own. 

As a corporation grows strong and pros- 
perous, as it develops able management 
and an enviable reputation, it somehow 
becomes a self-sustaining entity. It stands 
more and more on its own legs. As parents 
have less control over their children when 
the latter grow up, so do bankers and all 
other manner of middlemen and go- 
betweens have less control over corpora- 
tions as success comes on apace. 


Independent Industrialists 


“You can talk as much as you like about 
Wall Street control,’ said one banker, 
“as long as you stay in Wall Street; but I 
advise you not to ask these questions of 
Mr. Armour or Mr. Swift or of the presidents 
of any of the large banks if you should 
happen to go to Chicago. If you do, be 
sure you know where the door is. It is the 
same in other important Western centers. 
Tell them they are controlled by Wall 
Street and you will find it a fighting word. 
You have no idea how many big business 
enterprises there are in this country that 
are jealous of their independence of any- 
thing like Wall Street domination.” 

The senior partner of a firm that has 
been connected with many important 
financial operations of late years recently 
put through the reorganization of one of 
the best advertised corporations in the 
country, a corporation that found itself 
dangerously overexpanded when the sud- 
den drop in prices came in 1920. Many 
thousands of small investors had been in- 
duced to buy stock in the company partly 
because of its well-known name and its 
goodwill, and partly because past profits 
had been large and the commodity made 
was one of the most essential. 

Receivership for such a concern would 
not only have wiped out in all probability 
the equity of tens of thousands of stock- 
holders but would have carried down 
literally scores of business enterprises that 
supplied this great manufacturing company 
with its raw materials. Yet when the 
crisis came there were many discordant 
factors, each one clamoring for all it could 
get. There was the management with a 
heavy interest in the common stock; there 
were many thousands of scattered and 
helpless holders of the preferred stock; 
there were merchandise creditors in great 
numbers; and there were banks in all parts 
of the country that had loaned to the com- 
pany on note. 

This was the situation into which the 
Wall Street banker stepped and worked to 
bring order out of chaos. He had to per- 
suade the divergent interests to relinquish 
their respective claims to all that appeared 
to be left; in other words, to take part of 
what was owing them in junior instead of 
in senior securities. He had to open minds 
that were closed and bring the element of 
compromise into a situation that only the 
spirit of codperation could save at all. 

Now it may be that this Wall Street 
banker received a big compensation for his 
services. I do not know or care. The writer 
is one of the poor ginks who happen to 
have five shares of stock in that company. 
There isn’t much left of those five shares, 
but there is more than there would have 
been if the company had been allowed to 
go on the rocks. Nor do I know or care 
how much of a divvy the banker had to 
split up with other and perhaps rival bank- 
ing houses to induce them to enter a 


syndicate to underwrite the new financing 
that was necessary. 

Nor does it matter much whether this 
banker is now in control—complete control 
of the company. Of course he is, and of 
course anyone else would be under similar 
circumstances, whether Wall Street banker 
or Texas cowhand. It would be only 
human nature. 

But the banker has scoured the country 
for a good man to head the company, and 
thinks he has him. And I know this, that 
if ten years from now the company is en- 
tirely on its feet, paying big dividends, and 
the new president proves a success, the 
banker will no longer be in control unless 
he is a fool and the president both a fool 
and a weakling. 

“Wall Street control doesn’t mean any 
one thing,’ said a man close to and fa- 


miliar with the details of this piece of ° 


financing. “If you want to call this Wall 
Street control you can. But remember 
there was a job to be done, and someone 
had to do it. But don’t confuse this with 
what the public often thinks of as Wall 
Street control over industry, namely: The 
formation of stock-market pools to puff 
and blow up the prices of stocks beyond 
their real values, tips, stock jobbing, cash- 
ing in on wind, and that sort of thing.” 

Now it may not add to the pleasant 
feeling between high finance and the rest of 
the country to say it, but the fact is that in 
the opinion of the financiers themselves 
much of the belief in Wall Street control of 
industry has its origin in the vindictive re- 
marks of manufacturers, industrialists and 
business men in general who have been 
turned down by bankers. A banking house, 
whether in Wall Street, Chicago or Los 
Angeles, probably rejects ten propositions 
to one that it accepts. I talked to one 
Wall Street man as he was leaving his 
office to attend a directors’ meeting, and 
merely had time to ask him what he 
thought of my subject. 

“Well, what kind of bankers are you 
going to put in the place of the Wall Street 
kind?” he asked as he suddenly turned 
around and faced me. “This conflict of 
opinion you are talking about is thousands 
of years old. How can it be otherwise? Of 
course the industrialist wants the banker 
to renew the loan, and of course the banker 
must be cautious about it when dealing in 
other people’s money. The whole frame- 
work of the law makes him so. If he is 
dealing with his own money it is different. 

“But the chief asset that any banker has 
is a list of customers which has taken him 
about fifty years to get. The industrialist 
wants the loan renewed, but the banker 
says, ‘I sold ten thousand dollars of that 
to an old lady and she is afraid her in- 
vestment isn’t safe.’ Of course if the 
banker goes in with the industrialist with 
his own money, then it is square to square. 
But in that case he is no longer a banker, 
he is no longer part of Wall Street’s money 
machine. He is an industrialist.” 


A Wall Street Function 


It must not be supposed that the leaders, 
or insiders, so-called, of Wall Street activi- 
ties deny in private conversation the exist- 
ence wholly of any such thing as the power 
they are popularly supposed to have. As 
one of them said: ‘‘ While the public con- 
trols industry in the last analysis and will 
usually vote for any director that the 
management of a company suggests, the 
bulk of this stock-and-bond ownership is 
centered in, represented by or is passing 
through Wall Street, and therefore the 
exercise of this power of ownership is natu- 
rally and largely a Wall Street function.” 

“There are exceptions to all rules,’’ re- 
marked one man. ‘Now and then great 
financial and banking interests get into a 
fight or run wild as they did in the Northern 


‘Pacific panic and corner. But I think you 


will find that the fellow who goes out most 
often to buy up control, who wants actual 
physical ownership, who wants glory and 
power, is more likely to be some wealthy 
manufacturer who engages a banking house 
to help him buy up a competitor whom he 
doesn’t like, and then the public thinks 
Wall Street is doing it.’’ 

“There are certain exceptions which 
should be made to all these statements,”’ 
said another. ‘‘Few broad statements are 
100 per cent true. Now it is a fact that 
I a~ ‘‘rector in many corporations about 


which I know very little. cl 
steel company the location of wha 
furnaces I couldn’t tell you, althih 
regularly to the directors’ meetir! 
literally true that I have very i 
many of my companies. & 
“But on the other hand, when 
slack it is perfectly human for ¢ 


may be a tendency on the oa ofhe 
road to buy its oil from that prody 

It is common practice, of cose 
banking houses to put one or mo y 
sentatives on the directorates of ec\y 
that they finance. But I found ans 
and to me surprising divergence o 
among the bankers themselves at; 
value of such a practice. One | ; 
spoke of it as a matter of course, a 
incident in the routine. Anotherr 
that the managers of business 
often came to the bankers in fear 
bankers should run their business; y 
certainly are going to put a represit; 
on the board when we put twent;}; 
fifty millions of our clients’ money t 


Directors That Direct 


But others made light of the vz 
directorship. I asked all of them wi 
thought of the suggestion made I 
not long ago by a member of their « 
fession, that one of the main trouks 
big business today is the fact t 
banker is the only person who real) 
out executives, and that he does a} 
because he is not paid for it. This a) 
further stated that bankers, not beg 
for the job of selecting presidents }t 
porations, naturally pick safe mer| 
than those with vision, imaginal 
creative ability. ai 

Only one of the men interviewec 
with this, and most of them cha 
it as bosh. As one of them said: “ 
pure rubbish. It is like the ste 
which has been made so many tin; 
the reason bankers and other ‘ited 
not direct corporations more succes) 
because they are paid only twenty 
for attending a meeting. A direc 
is a mere incident. If there were 
rectors’ fees at all bankers would st} 
directors’ meetings to do the best the 
by the corporations. And why doy) 
successful corporations? Not bec! 
any glorified philosophy of unself 
but for the simple reason that if 
porations are unsuccessful we lose ¢ 
tomers and our business goes to pa 

“The Germans and other Conti 
have the right idea. On front of a 
bank office you see the sign, Dil 
That does not mean the directors, it 
the president and vice presidents. 
great error and fallacy to talk of di 
as if they directed or could direct. 
never intended that they should. H 
men direct a railroad five thousan¢ 
long with the nearest terminus per 
thousand miles away? The only p 
of having directors is to give the pr 
some experienced men to consult wit 
if either party distrusts the other 
should be a quick method of divorce 

“The directors pick an executive 
the way another banker expressed it 
they are interested both for themselt 
for their clients—if they are banke 
see that their executive is a good or 

“You ask why it is so hard to ge 
directors. I do not think it difficult! 
corporation, large or small, to gel 
directors if the boards are.not m 
large, and if they include people 
an interest of their own in the e 

“There should be two distinct t 
active directors or officials in any’ 
tion: First, the practical operat 
get efficient operating results; yr 
banking element, which should | 
check against undue expansion 
the financial weakness of the corp' 
and should see that its course wl 
to indebtedness and dividends is 

(Continued on Page 37) — 


f ntinued from Page 34) 
‘Tectors’ fees ought to be abolished,” 
‘,other, ‘““and some companies have 
“a already. The idea of a twenty- 
jazold piece is nothing but a sociable 
4nyway. I was on a dozen boards 
nd got off nearly all of them. I can 
t just as much by calling up the 
nt, vice president or treasurer on 
‘phone. Going to a directors’ meet- 
nuisance anyway. All you do is to 
#ugh a lot of reports that nobody 
anything about and nobody listens 
}yw I spend a week every now and 
)siting the plants, and the rest of the 
‘ et my information by telephone.” 
:'et, while the banker was talking he 
(led to the phone by the president of 
niration, and in three minutes’ con- 
yon, the substance of which the writer 
diot avoid overhearing, a financial 
én of importance regarding the com- 
y stock was settled by the two men. 
Vi a vehemence and earnestness that 
idly be denied, all the bankers inter- 
« insisted that what they are inter- 
dn is not controlling corporations 
ves but in finding managers big 
qable enough to doit. In one or two 
es they had in mind managers who 
e ough money to control the common 
¢: the sense of actual ownership, but 
t them were not thinking of owner- 
«the part of the managers when they 
aiis statement, but solely of personal 
sure ability. 

hanker said his firm was ready now 
to two or three big things but could 
{men to run the enterprises. ‘‘We 
tal manufacturing men to run these 
ip ies,’ said another; ‘“‘and without 
i sreet affiliations either.’”? Another 
| {it when his firm decides to finance 
iristry “We look for the type of 
rag executive who is best capable of 
» the business. We do not finance 
atisfied there is such a man. 

‘ people who control industry are 
mt in industry, the executives. They 
ay have been and they are today. A 
ecutive always thinks the bankers 
him, but that is because the execu- 
iiveak. When executives are of that 
t) company is uncontrolled—that is, 
mn controls it. 

Y know the type of college professor 
ss he can’t teach his subject properly 
u’ the moneyed interests that domi- 
‘e board of trustees won’t let him 
h}. Well, you get that same type of 
“ir in a state institution where the 
léire controls instead of the moneyed 
rés, and then he has a different alibi— 
e legislature won’t appropriate a 
@ ough sum for his department. But 
nice it’s an alibi, all the same. Did 
¢occur to you that many men are 
ed by their fears?” 


}. 


| il Untrammeled 


f executive force is what keeps in- 
foing and controls its policies, and 
es farther down the line than the 
ic ealizes. There were a number of 
i presidents willing to grant the 
i) shopmen the seniority privileges 
_anted. But the chief executives 
di; do it because they had to stand by 
m on their staff. A striker may have 
Wa brick through a window and hit 
W2 of the foreman or other minor 
Tior. Do you suppose those minor 
tjors are ever going to give in to the 
e? It wasn’t the president’s wife 
43 hit by the brick, but he couldn’t 
Is Own organization.” 

when Wall Street steps in and 
8S a company in case of trouble 
‘in a new man, he won’t be con- 
&very long and won’t tolerate any 
nee if he is a first-rate man and has 


t's,’ said the head of one house. 
bars should be lucky enough to 
eral X””—naming the chairman of 
Othe big industrial companies—‘‘to 
‘ank & Co.””—naming a manufac- 
prise of national fame whose 
airs have been and still are ina 
—“‘do you suppose he would 
to be run by us very long? 
ears ago the X Company was 
It was in the hands of the 
‘Sons, one of whom was a fool and 
a crook. We took over the com- 
hired the best man we could for 
of business. We gave him a salary 
dred and twenty-five thousand 

pores ever paid up to that 
we sold him a big block of stock 
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at ten dollars a share, although we were 
sure it was going up to fifty dollars in a 
week, and it did. It may seem as if we 
treated him very generously, but I don’t 
look at it that way. The whole issue of 
common stock would have been valueless 
if we hadn’t gotten that man to head the 
company, and if he hadn’t made good. 
We practically gave the stock to him, but 
it made the rest of the issue valuable. 

“Do you suppose he stands for any con- 
trol from the bankers on his executive 
committee? Why, we don’t even know 
what railways he ships over. He is a real 
man.” 

The charge has been made many times 
that Wall Street’s interest in and authority 
over industry are exerted solely for the pur- 
pose of making profits and without regard 
to the rendering of service. To put a ques- 
tion like this, which, after all, is abstract 
and theoretical rather than practical, up to 
the heads of the foremost banking firms, 
men caught in most cases on the wing, 
with numerous other callers waiting to see 
them, with secretaries hovering near and 
directors’ meetings only a few moments 
away, seemed a rather hopeless and futile 
journalistic stunt. And such it proved in a 
number of instances. Several waved the 
question aside impatiently, one or two paid 
no attention whatever to the query, and 
one soberly replied that it was solely a 
question of whether socialism is better than 
capitalism. 

“If it can be proved that we would all 
work better if we were in the employ of the 
state when we come downtown every morn- 
ing, then all right. It may come in a hun- 
dred years; I don’t know.” 


The Investors’ Spokesman 


But a few of the men interviewed took 
the question seriously and answered it in a 
suggestive manner. In asking the question 
I quoted a certain extraordinarily successful 
and well-advertised manufacturer who has 
frequently chided the money interests with 
being interested in industry for profits only 
and not for service. Quoting the indus- 
trialist thus brought an impatient snort 
from the bankers. One said the manufac- 
turer might have made such a remark when 
he was a struggling mechanic, but hardly 
now that he has the largest share of all the 
profits in existence. Another merely 
shrugged his shoulders at the mention of 
the name and said “How amusing.”’ Then 
he went on to say: ‘‘Do we not perform 
a service in gathering together the capital 
which enables producers and manufac- 
turers to turn out goods? But whether we 
do or not, I am down on all this talk about 
rendering service as opposed to making 
profits. I am a director in enough cor- 
porations to know one thing—that we 
don’t want an executive who isn’t am- 
bitious to make money for himself as well 
as for the stockholders. He is no good 
unless he wants to make some money. In 
fact, I never go to a directors’ meeting 
where we do not discuss ways and means 
of enabling executives and general man- 
agers to get rich. That may sound crude 
to you, but the way to make these men 
who run companies ambitious and effective 
is to give them a real stake.” 

“When it is said that the financial in- 
terests are thinking only of profits instead 
of service,”’ said another banker, ‘‘ what the 
critics really mean is that the banker is 
thinking of his duty to the investor, and 
looking after the investor’s interests to the 
best of his ability, which may be limited. 
It is certainly no more the duty of the 
banker to look after the shipper or the con- 
sumer than it is to look after the investor. 
The investor alone of the three has no one 
else to protect him. The consumer has the 
whole Government to care for his interests, 
and the shipper has his own associations 
and attorneys. But the investor has no 
other spokesman. 

“When it is said that industry should be 
run for service the critic often means, of 
course, for self-glory and newspaper noto- 
riety. Naturally any business which is run 
with ordinary intelligence and honor will 
look after the consumer, the shipper and 
the laborer as well as the public. Besides, 
I have never observed that the least 
profitable enterprises rendered the most 
service. I think it will be generally agreed 
that the telephone business, which thus 
far has been allowed to make a fair profit, 
has given, generally speaking, somewhat 
better service than the many street railways 
which are not permitted to make any 
profit.” 


EVENING POST 


To all the men interviewed another ques- 
tion was put in somewhat the following 
form: “It is natural that bankers should 
want to finance as many industries as pos- 
sible. That is the way you make your 
living. But don’t you think that com- 
panies that are never obliged to come to 
Wall Street, that are able to finance their 
needs internally or within their own com- 
munities, are on the whole more successful? 
Is it not often a sign of weakness when a 
company comes to the money center for 
assistance? Don’t the privately owned and 
financed companies seem to have more of a 
monopoly on good management?” 

“Tl reply to your question by asking 
another,” said the youthful head of a young 
but aggressive and prosperous firm that has 
come up through its own efforts rather than 
any inherited wealth. ‘‘ Who has been suc- 
cessful in good management anyway? Who 
has the recipe for it? You know how com- 
paratively few successes there are. I don’t 
believe you will find the mortality a bit 
higher among publicly than among pri- 
vately financed enterprises. 

“When deflation came along we hap- 
pened to have both an amusement concern 
and a steel company, among others. De- 
flation hit the amusement business first. 
That enabled us to see what was coming all 
along the line. We were in better position 
to see it than the men who were running 
the steel companies. We induced them to 
liquidate, not because we knew much about 
the steel business but because we were in 
touch with so many industries that we were 
able to size up.the general situation better. 

“Suppose a concern out in a small city in 
a Middle-Western state comes to us for 
capital. It is all swelled up with local im- 
portance and pride. We look them over 
and say, ‘You’ve got a darn nice little 
proposition here all right, but we find there 
are twenty-seven thousand retail dealers 
in your tline and you sell to only fifteen 
hundred, while your competitor, the X 
Company, over at Dayton or Kokomo or 
Indianapolis, sells to six thousand. Why, 
say, you’re asleep on the job. You should 
get busy.’ 

“Don’t tell me that Wall Street is never 
a stimulus to industry. I read in the 
papers that Wall Street bankers are para- 
sites, and it makes me fighting mad when 
I think how hard we have to work to sell 
the securities to the public that enables us 
to furnish about a hundred of these indus- 
trials with the sinews of war.” 


Close Corporations 


Most of the bankers interviewed agreed 
that management may be either very good 
or very bad, wholly irrespective of whether 
the company is publicly or privately owned 
or financed. 

A member of a firm that has been suc- 
cessful in putting out issues of industrial 
preferred stocks insisted as a matter of 
course that his firm wanted nothing to do 
with a company unless the managers who 
had made it successful continued to remain 
with the company after it had been opened 
up. The public might buy preferred stocks 
or bonds, he said, but the safeguard for 
these investors lay in the fact that the 
managers who have made the company 
what it is should retain a heavy and prob- 
ably a controlling interest in the common 
stock. 

To a very large extent successful com- 
panies, heretofore owned by a few individ- 
uals or a family, have been coming into 
Wall Street in the last few years for reasons 
in no way connected with their efficiency 
or inefficiency. To be frank about the re- 
cent flood of flotations, many of them of 
the strongest and most profitable concerns, 
the basis for such financing lies in the tax 
laws, especially the inheritance or estate 
taxes. 

Suppose a company valued at fifty or a 
hundred million dollars is owned by three 
brothers and two sisters. If the company 
has grown in perhaps a generation or even 
less to its great size from a beginning of a 
few thousand dollars, which is so often the 
case, the owners although wealthy have 
practically nothing except the stock of their 
company; especially if they have plowed 
the profits back into the property. In case 
one or two of them die there is no way of 
paying the estate tax except by selling the 
stock, and of course there is no one to sell 
it to except the other brothers and sisters, 
and they have no money to buy it with. 

But if the company is opened up, part 
of the stock sold to the public through a 
banking syndicate, and perhaps listed on 
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the exchanges, it is rendered liquid, and in 
the event of the death of one or two of the 
partners there is a method of raising the 
cash to pay the taxes. Aside from the ques- 
tion of inheritance taxes a man who has 
built up a great business likes to have some 
method of cashing in part of his resources 
and investing elsewhere. The danger lies 
when he cashes in everything and dumps 
the company upon the small stockholders. 

The most curious illustration of the situa- 
tion caused by the closing up tight of a big 
corporation is that of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. For a long time, according to Wall 
Street bankers, the minority owners whom 
Mr. Ford finally bought out tried their 
best to peddle their stock in Wall Street. 
But bankers would not buy a stock that 
was quoted at twenty-five thousand dollars 
a share or more, for they could not in turn 
market it. Of course what they would have 
liked was to get an assurance from Mr. Ford 
that if they bought the minority stock he 
would then increase the capitalization so as 
to reduce the market value to a basis where 
trading might occur, and also give them 
some measure of control of the company. 

But there is no evidence that Mr. Ford 
would even consider such a plan. If he 
had been willing to sell out control the 
bankers would have trampled one another 
to death in their rush to get the first call on 
the deal. But with Mr. Ford the majority 
owner and sole autocrat and dictator in this 
and all other matters, the bankers could 
not touch the Dodge, Couzens and Gray 
holdings, and these interests were obliged 
to sell to the only possible purchaser, Mr. 
Henry Ford. 


Management of Big Companies 


Another question put to all the bankers 
interviewed had to do with the possible 
danger attached to the growth of corpora- 
tions. Largely through the machinery of 
Wall Street itself many corporations have 
come to have tens, scores and even hun- 
dreds of thousands of shareholders. ‘This 
means, does it not, that such corporations 
can have no real direction, that in a sense 
they must drift because of their very size?’ 
Does it not mean also that executives, from 
the very nature of the case, cannot own 
much stock, and because of that fact, in 
spite of all your protests, become merely 
your puppets, the hired men of bankers?”’ 

One banker said he thought a few cor- 
porations had become too big in the sense 
that their overhead has grown to such 
proportions that they cannot go back. 
They must always increase their volume of 
business, he said, and have no means of 
contraction. Another thought that in 
small and medium sized companies the 
chief executives are really on the job more 
than in very large concerns. But the re- 
mainder of the men interviewed disagreed 
heartily with these statements, especially 
with the second. 

“Your question answers itself,’’ said one 
of them, “‘in the fact so many big com- 
panies are well managed. The quality of a 
good executive is ability to delegate au- 
thority, and the small company can’t afford 
to hire talent as far down the line as the big 
one. It may have a good chief executive, 
but there it stops. Besides, the curse of the 
small company more than the large lies in 
family ties and connections, the employ- 
ment of people because they are sons, sons- 
in-law and nephews rather than for ability. 

“The question of good and bad manage- 
ment is independent of the number of 
stockholders, or whether a company is 
financed in Wall Street or Dayton, Ohio. 
It is a question of pride, of enthusiasm, of 
esprit de corps, and those are matters hav- 
ing to do with the personality of the in- 
dividuals who compose the management. 
Even if it is a bad thing to have so many 
shareholders it is like the mother’s lament 
that her boy has grown up. There is noth- 
ing to be done about it. 

“But I believe in the wide ownership of 
stock, provided that the management stays 
in efficient hands. That is the whole point. 
I do not believe this results in a diffusion of 
responsibility and direction or a drifting 
policy. There is less chance of funny busi- 
ness when many eyes are watching. When 
there are thousands of stockholders the 
management is afraid to do anything out 
of the way for fear so many people will get 
after it. I believe a large number of stock- 
holders can be just as much interested in a 
corporation as a small number.” 

To the banker who had insisted, indeed 
had almost boasted that his firm would not 
sell bonds or preferred stock for a company 
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Jim Henrys Column 


Your Face is 
My Laboratory 


I want to give you a little inside 
history. 

Mennen Shaving Cream is really 
based upon one of the most remark- 
able and scientific discoveries that 
ever emanated from a soap laboratory. 


We have always labored under the 
temptation to build our advertising 
around, this scientific achievement: 


To make you understand the 
scientific cause of Mennen’s amazing 
power to reduce the meanest beard 
to a condition of helplessness. 


To tell you about our soothing, 
healing emollient, Boro-glycerine, 
and why it is responsible for that 
delightful, healthy after-glow and 
painless smoothness and freedom 
from irritation and itching. 


To explain why Mennen’s works as 
well with cold or hard water as with 
hot or soft—and why the lather 
holds so much water and never dries 
on the face. 


But we have always resisted that 
temptation. We have believed that 
progressive, successful men are too 
busy to bother with reasons—what 
they want is results. 


We have believed that the way to 
sell Mennen’s was to induce men to 
do their own laboratory work in 
their own bath rooms. 


We have known—because it has 
happened over two million times— 
that any man who will try just one 
shave with Mennen’s will learn 
something which all the science in 
the world couldn’t tell him—that 
Mennen’s suits his face and can tame 
his beard 365 days in a year. 


So never mind the scientific rea- 
soning—let your face judge the 
results. Send 10 cents for my demon- 
strator tube and indulge in the 
prettiest, most convincing test of 
your shaving career; or, better yet, 
buy a regular tube at your dealer’s 
for 50 cents. 


oar Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. VJ. USA. 
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unless the owners and managers who had 
built it up to suecess continued to control 
the common stock, I interposed the objec- 
tion that many corporations were getting 
so big that a few men found it physically 
impossible to own more than a fraction of 
the securities. 

“In the long run the managers must 
either own the voting stock,’’ he replied, 
“or control it if they are really to manage 
the company. As long as the company is 
well managed the average stockholder is 
perfectly satisfied, and will allow the man- 
agers to control their proxies, so that it 
amounts to essentially the same thing.” 

Another banker said that though the 
executives might not naturally own as 
large a proportion of the stock of a large 
company as of a smaller one, they could 
invest just as many of their own dollars in 
a big company and therefore have exactly 
as much at stake. 

A criticism often leveled against Amer- 
ican business enterprise is its speculative 
tendencies. By this is not meant primarily 
stock-market speculation, but the prone- 
ness of executives to interest themselves 
more in price levels than in the technic of 
their industries. The point is often made 
that the executive is not so much inter- 
ested in supplying the public with goods 
that are useful as he is in making a killing 
by getting aboard a rising price level, and 
it is intimated that his contact with Wall 
Street is one factor at least which predis- 
poses him that way. One of the bankers 
to whom this general line of stricture was 
repeated, said: 

“The speculative point of view is the 
practical one. The executive’s duty is not 
merely to turn out the best goods, but the 
best goods at a price where the market 
will take them. The manufacturer might 
devote himself entirely to the technic of his 
industry if he controlled the demands of 
the public, but of course he does not. 
When labor was buying silk shirts so freely 
in 1919 it was buying hats at seven dollars. 
I happen to know because I am a director 
in a hat company. But now labor wants 
hats for a dollar and a half, and where our 
problem in 1919 was simply to produce at 
any cost, our job now is to scour the entire 
world to buy cheap enough fur to make 
hats that people will buy. 

“‘A thousand factors enter into prices, 
and as long as that remains so it is the 
essence of a good business man not to buy 
too much when prices are falling.” 

The bankers were asked also if they did 
not think many corporations suffer be- 
cause the executives or other large stock- 
holders, or directors with large holdings, 
speculate too extensively in the stock 
market. On the whole the bankers did not 
deny that this was at least occasionally the 
ease, although one of them said he had 
never seen in any corporation with which 
he is connected a discussion of the stock 
market with the operating executives, ‘‘and 
I have never seen a board of directors make 
any suggestions to an executive as to what 
should be done, or should not be done, with 
a view to the effect it would have on the 
stock market.” 


Minority Interests 


Another said he did not think any execu- 
tive could be successful unless he was on 
the job every minute, and this was impos- 
sible if he speculated. Another said he 
thought there were comparatively few 
executives of this type, and they were 
thinking not of Wall Street or their own 
institutions but of themselves. 

“T do find a tendency among some of the 
men of great wealth and financial in- 
fluence,” said one of the more experienced 
of the bankers, ‘‘to overlook the interests 
of the minority. At the present time to 
avoid paying heavy supertaxes they are 
often inclined to let profits accumulate in- 
stead of paying them out in dividends. 
That is, they direct the dividend policy for 
their own interests rather than for those 
of the stockholders. I was discussing re- 
cently with a rich man some bonds which 
might default their interest. He said it 
would be a good thing, that it would reduce 
his taxes, and that the property would be 
taken over by the bondholders and prove 
in a few years a good thing. 

“*But how about the poor fellows who 
depend on that interest for their income?’ 
I asked. 

“““They have to take their chances with 
the rest of us,’ he said.” 

The bankers all resented my suggestion, 
referred to earlier in this article, that the 
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influence of Wall Street with its admittedly 
great money power, has been to reduce the 
caliber of executives and prevent men of 
the big constructive pioneer type from run- 
ning the corporations of today. With much 
satisfaction the bankers pointed out that 
the most speculative executives are those 
of this very type, and even went so far as 
to say that corporations today are suffering 
from the sins of the fathers, from the 
dubious morals of these very pioneers who 
are now so widely praised. 

The final question put to the bankers 
was what kind of man do they look for 
when they finance a company on the 
strength of its chief executive or when they 
are obliged to pick a new executive for a 
company? Two of those who answered the 
question made practically the same state- 
ment—that when they finance a company 
for the first time they want one which has 
grown steadily from small beginnings and 
is still under the direction of those who 
have made it grow. One of them added to 
this: 

“T have tried to do business with X for 
years, but he always laughed at me until 
the tax laws were changed and he had to 
come to Wall Street. Why, I have tried to 
do business with him for years. X started 
with fifty thousand dollars and now his 
company is worth twenty-five million. He 
can go right into the mill himself and do 
any of the work if need be. He is big, 
strong and virile in every sense. He is so 
proud of that factory that he wouldn’t 
move away from that little Ohio town for 
anything. That’s the kind of man I want.” 


Cutting Corners Too Close 


“There are three obvious things to look 
for,’’ said another underwriter of long ex- 
perience: ‘“‘Honesty, experience and in- 
telligence. But these are not so uncommon. 
What is a rarer and very important quality 
is loyalty. That is no ordinary word as I 
am using it. I mean not merely that the 
executive should not be indifferent, I mean 
he should give the most unremitting and 
diligent attention to his institution.” 

Most of the bankers freely admitted that 
they preferred to deal with industrialists 
who are loyal not only to their companies 
but to the bankers also. Which means, of 
course, that the next time the industrialist 
wants to put out an issue of securities, 
especially if his company and himself have 
prospered in the meantime, he will go to his 
old banker instead of to one a degree higher 
in the scale. 

“One of the great troubles with our Wall 
Street banking system,’’ said one of its 
chief exponents when asked for construc- 
tive suggestions, “‘is that we underfinance 
industry. We do not provide companies 
with enough working capital, partly be- 
cause we don’t know better and partly 
because the managers don’t know better. 
One of the chief difficulties in corporate 
finance today is that managers fail to 
realize when they go ahead with an ex- 
pansion program that they must have more 
capital. They get a lot of new orders and 
figure that to extend the plant to take care 
of these orders will cost only a few hundred 
thousand dollars. Then they go to the 
bank and borrow the money, failing to 
realize that the building itself is only the 
beginning. 

“They do not figure that before the 
money comes back they will have greatly 
increased their labor expense, overhead, 
cost of raw material and inventory on fin- 
ished material. Then they are stuck. The 
real difficulty is that the treasurerships are 
not held by big enough men. The presi- 
dents are generally all right, but they are 
too big, they dominate too much. They 
do not allow the juniors, especially the 
treasurers, to develop enough.” 

There can be no question that the banker 
who underwrites and sells to the public 
securities of large corporations should be 
doing business more on the basis of judg- 
ment, wisdom, goodwill, honor, the success 
of previous offerings and his own standing, 
than any other man in the community. 

One banker put it this way to me: 
“Most of us are constructive simply be- 
cause if one issue of securities turns out well 
the next will sell easier.’ 

Even the most determined enemy of 
Wall Street would have to admit after 
looking closely into its banking and financ- 
ing business that nowhere are there more 
powerful motives for doing the right thing. 
But, alas, the banker in Wall Street, like 
other humans, is lacking often, exceedingly 
often, not only in judgment, intelligence 
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and wisdom but, it is to be feared. , 
honor. Not even the strongest ¢ 
keeps him from picking many ler 
from doing it as the result of sel 
well as bad judgment. 

Those familiar with the facts 
over their surprise and irritation at} 
the Wall Street moneyed int 
nounced for trying to control 
It is such a futile, such a pitif ls 
waste of ammunition. Why ba 
wrong tree? 

When Wall Street is denoail 
control of industry the statem 
means, of course, that Wall Sti 
tempting to protect the tens, t 
of millions of investors scatterec 
out the country. What Wall St 
should be blamed for is not its a 
doing this, but for doing it so ine 

There are many individuals a 
tions in Wall Street to whom thi 
apply, but likewise there are ver 
whom it does. I asked one bank 
many of his fellows had played w 
plunging type of captain of indu 
numbers of whom went on ther 
or two ago. “Lack of judgme 
pose,” he replied without furtl 
ment. But judgment is just the 
the banker should have, the on 
he has every facility for posse 
every possible motive to possess. 

There is hardly a scandalous 
failure or collapse out of which so 
important Wall Street banking ¢ 
not have to wriggle as best it 
how very pious the bankers 
event! In this year of 1922 the 
the inquirer that an industri 
plants are in Ohio should live i in 
not try to maintain a large cou 
on Long Island. 

They express the sternest disaj 
the captain of industry who 2 
money in Texas, Oklahoma or In 
is now building large palaces i 
New York, who has taken a box 
opera, is running a steam yacht and 
all the regular multimillionai 


the same captain of industry f 
buck the stock market with 
forty millions he made out in 
spaces, and for losing large wads ¢ 
said market. When you mentio 
dustrialist who plays the mark 
hard and stays up all night, 
looks absolutely grieved. 
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But this is all ex post facto sti 
the-event piety. When the gentler 
thirty or forty million dollars 
York somewhere between 1915 
the banker was on the recept 
mittee. He helped the newcon 
suitable building site, the igh 
yacht for week-end trips, and a 
box at the opera. 

A man may have lived in Ne 
his life, and had an office in the 
district, without having attract 
tention of the moneyed interest 
to about 1916. But if such 
where between 1916 and 192 
be running himself into a 
market fortune there were 
bankers of exalted position who 
him into their inner and mor 
circles, as it were. 

In plain words, there are big J 
bankers just as speculative in the 
tendencies as any cheap market 
who are inferior to none of th 
citizens in their equipment 
cupidity. This must be so, other 
big skyrocket that comes down 
involve such heavy losses at 
center of high finance. No fui 
dence for these statements is req} 
the records of the Comptroller of 


rency. 

Now that the bubble has burs 
who were supposed to be eapi 
dustry prove to have been only 
egotistical plungers, all bankers | 
the desirability of character | 
loans. But with a considerable 
them, with a good sized minorit 
such talk does not carry convici 
the disinterested observer must 
that the devil is best behaved ¥ 
very ill. 

But after all, why should 1 
expect perfection in its moneyet 
any more than in its butchers, h 
candlestick makers? Flawlessnt 
in the human nature of man. — 
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It is significant that the design and construction of bodies are now, 
more than ever before, the subject of intense interest throughout 
the automobile industry. It is but natural that the buyer’s exam- 
ination into the merits of motor car bodies should redound to 
the advantage of those products which bear the Fisher emblem. 
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air of one taken in a trap she drew a book 
from the drawer, turned up the pages and 
said, ‘‘No price is given, monsieur. One 
must see the artist himself.” 

She thrust the book back into the drawer 
and resumed her self-examination. 

Wainwright was not at all sure that he 
cared to see the artist himself, and thinking 
it over, he passed a restless white night. 


II 


UT this is too absurd,” he said to 

himself; and that morning, pulling 
himself together and taking his courage in 
his two hands, he drove to Bovet-Montel’s 
studio in the Avenue de Villiers. He 
climbed the dingy stairs, passed the en- 
trances of many studios and knocked at 
last at the remembered door. 

A voice within shouted ‘“‘Entrez!’’ and 
Wainwright pushed open the door. A 
model who had been posing in the nude 
whisked behind a Japanese screen. Bovet- 
Montel in a long linen gown smudged with 
color turned from the small easel at which 
he had been drawing a sanguine of the 
model. 

“Ah, mon cher ami!” he cried, recogniz- 
ing Wainwright. 

He sprang up and, rushing forward with 
glistening eyes, wiping the red crayon from 
his hand on his gown and thrusting back 
from his white brow a lock of disheveled 
black hair, he seized Wainwright by the 
hand. He demanded to know what divine 
miracle had brought him there, was rav- 
ished to see him, and enchanted that he 
had done him the honor to pay him this 
charming visit. He danced about in his 
loose slippers, drew up a chair, put both 
hands on Wainwright’s shoulders, as if to 
push him down into it, and then stood 
looking down on him, his bright, large, 
prominent eyes shining under his broad 
pallid forehead, and shaking back his black 
locks, his moist red lips gleaming red in his 
black beard. 

The model, slipping into a blue jacket, 
emerged from behind her screen, got a 
yellow-backed novel and bounced onto a 
divan in the sunlight that streamed through 
the great north window of the studio and, 
tucking her feet under her, settled herself, 
her white thighs revealed, to read during 
this welcome interruption. 

Bovet-Montel drew up a chair, sank 
into it, and while he lighted a cigarette 
made of black dry tobacco rolled in harsh 
yellow paper felicitated Wainwright on 
having returned from New York and on 
being back in Paris, congratulated him 
on his evident good health, asked him what 
news he had, and paused to take a deep 
inhalation of the smoke of his cigarette. 

‘Well,’ said Wainwright, ‘‘I’ve been to 
see your picture at the Salon.” 

“Ah!” cried Bovet-Montel, exhaling a 
volume, of smoke between his thick red 
lips. ‘You saw my portrait! And what 
do you say of it?” 

“‘T think it very good,” said Wainwright 
cautiously. He drew out his case and 
lighted one of his cigarettes. 

“Very good!’’ said Bovet-Montel. ‘‘ Very 
good! Why, my dear, it’s the sensation of 
Paris, I assure you!”’ 

“Ah!” said Wainwright. 

“Absolutely !’’? Bovet-Montel went on. 
“T assure you that I never did a better 
piece of work in all my career. In fact, 
I consider it my chef-d’euvre.”’ 

Having pronounced this judgment with 
the authoritative air of a disinterested 
critic, he leaned back and looked at his 
visitor. Wainwright did not reply; he 
found it difficult, in speaking French, to 
cope with Bovet-Montel’s fluency and vol- 
ubility, and besides, Bovet-Montel’s en- 
thusiasm produced a chilling effect on his 
perversely undemonstrative Anglo-Saxon 
nature. 

Bovet-Montel was bending toward him 
with arms outstretched. 

“‘Mon cher,” he said, ‘‘did you observe 
the treatment, how ample, how easy?’ 
He made a wide gesture with his hand. 
“Tt is largely handled, and yet it is delicate, 
too, with all the lightness, the grace, the 
charm of the subject.’’ He had risen and 
stood before Wainwright, his legs wide 
apart, making quick nervous movements 
with his thumb as though he were design- 
ing figures in the circumambient air. Then 
in the excitement,induced by this exercise 
he ran in a circle about the room and, halt- 
ing, cried out ‘‘Tenez!’’ He sent a chair 
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spinning into the sunlight. The model 
started, then curled up indifferently on the 
sofa and went onreading. ‘“‘She sat there,” 
said Bovet-Montel, “‘the light fell, so; you 
understand? You noticed the lighting?” 

“Yes,” said Wainwright; ‘it is good.’ 

““N’est-ce pas?” 

* va thought the veil was very cleverly 
one 

“Oh, ca? Pugh!’’ Bovet-Montel made 
an explosive sound with his lips at this 
Philistine remark. ‘Rien du tout, mon 
cher, nothing at all, I assure you. It’s a 
trick; well, maybe not a trick precisely, 
but when one knows his trade—well, in 
short, that’s simple. But the values—in 
those tints of rose, hein? Ah, mon cher!” 
He pursed up his red lips, wagged his head 
with conviction, puffed at his cigarette and, 
whirling about, said, “‘In fact, it’s a typical 
Bovet-Montel. That’s all that need be 
said of it.” 

He flung away the cigarette and sank 
into the chair, brushing back the thick 
lock of hair that kept tumbling into his 
eyes. The air of the studio, overheated for 
the comfort of the nude model, was dry 
and oppressive; Wainwright felt stifled 
and mopped his forehead. He must con- 
trive to come to the point and get away. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘it’s a fine thing and I 
felicitate you.” 

“Merci, monsieur!’’ said Bovet-Montel 
formally, inclining his head and smiling 
modestly. 

“What will you take for it?”” Wainwright 
continued bluntly. 

“You say?” 

“What will you take for it?” 

“You wish to acquire it?” 

“Yes, I wish to buy it.” 

“Ah, ca! Mais non! Never! Never!” 
He shook his head rapidly in determined 
negative and made a gesture to repulse the 
suggestion. 

“Well, isn’t it for,sale?”’ 

“That work? Never, mon cher, never 
in this world below!” 

“But why not? You are an artist; you 
make your living by selling your pictures.” 

“Ah, ca, non! Ah, non!’’ And he 
turned away, his red lips i in a pout, as if he 
had been offered an affront. 

“Well, why not, I should like to know?” 

‘Bovet-Montel turned about to him again, 
this time with an air of mystery. 

“You know the lady in question?” he 
said. 

“Yes, I know her. 
belong to her?”’ 

It was a contingency that Wainwright 
had not thought of; he rather hoped that 
it might prove to be the fact. 

“No, it belongs to me; she did me the 
honor’’—and Bovet-Montel bowed gal- 
lantly as he spoke the word—‘“‘she did me 
the signal honor to pose for me. There are 
reasons of a sentimental order why I cannot 
bring myself to part with it.” 

The air with which he achieved this 
expression gave it an intense and sugges- 
tive significance. He stood looking at 
Wainwright and smiling with a histrionic 
air of triumph. 

“Well,” said Wainwright, drumming 
with his stick lightly on the floor, “I ad- 
mire your work, and I thought that I should 
like to possess an example of it. I’d pay 
your price.’ 

“But when the heart is engaged one 
doesn’t bargain, monsieur,” said Bovet- 
Montel, frowning terribly. 

“Oh, very well,” said Wainwright, ris- 
ing; ‘‘let it go.” 

“T should like to oblige you,” said 
Bovet-Montel; ‘‘really I should. But it is 
out of the question. Take what you will, 
all that I have is entirely at your disposal ’’— 
he waved his hand with a wide sweep of 
generosity about the studio—‘‘ but not that! 
That portrait of her! Ah, of her! That I 
can never, never part with!” 

He ¢lasped his hands rapturously. And 
Wainwright went away. 

Once out of the studio Wainwright had 
that second thought, that tardy recogni- 
tion peculiar to his race, that in being 
straightforward he had made a decided 
mess of the business. When, he asked 
himself in disgust, when would he ever 
learn the most rudimentary principles of 
the art of dealing with the Latin mind? 
He was more than ever determined, stub- 
bornly determined, to come into possession 
of the portrait. He thought it all out care- 
fully, laboriously, as he should have done 
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in the first place, and then he went to see a 
pete dealer in the Quartier de la Made- 
eine. 

“Tt will be simple,” said the dealer. 
“But I want his receipt for the money,” 
Wainwright stipulated, “signed by his 
name; do you understand?’ 

“Tt will be very simple,” 
peated. 

Two days later the dealer placed the 
receipt in Wainwright’s hand. During the 
remaining days of the exposition he went 
nearly every afternoon to see the picture, 
his picture now. The portrait had created 
a mild sensation, the critics spoke well of 
it, or as well as they ever spoke of any- 
thing; they even hinted, not without 
spleen, at its acquisition by a rich Amer- 
ican. There was always a knot of people 
before it, and Wainwright, who could now 
afford to stand somewhat aside since he 
was to be able to contemplate the picture 
during long and, as he sardonically re- 
flected, lonely days to come, had what 
satisfaction there was in his anonymous 
distinction, and something more than the 
collector’s pleasure in the sense of his new 
possession. But he had, too, the joy of 
victory over his rival; it was not, perhaps, 
exultant but, rather, as he reflected with a 
sigh, too purely spiritual and platonic. 

But though it was doubtless a great 
painting and a great portrait, it was not, 
after all, Nadia. He had not seen her, nor 
made any effort to see her, since his return 
to Paris. He had that timidity, that lack 
of hardy enterprise, which characterizes 
most American men in affairs of the heart, 
however much they may exemplify it in 
business affairs. He too readily accepted 
the feminine negative as a finality. 
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ND then, one day, he saw her. He had 
gone into a little old-fashioned res- 
taurant in the Rue de Vaugirard to lunch 
quietly and alone, and there she was—with 
Bovet-Montel. They sat at a table side by 
side and very close together on the cush- 
ioned seat against the wall. Nadia’s head 
was bent and Bovet-Montel, leaning an 
elbow on the table, his head resting on his 
hand, was gazing up into her face. They 
seemed lost in each other, until suddenly 
Nadia looked up. Her short, delicate upper 
lip showed the gleam of her white teeth in 
the smile—the old ineffable smile—with 
which she recognized him. 

She beckoned him to her, and, the spell 
broken, Bovet-Montel squared about, sat 
up, and called to him in a lordly hospitality 
to join them; nothing would do, indeed, 
but that he sit down and have luncheon 
with them. Bovet-Montel summoned the 
waiter, a chair was brought, a place made 
at the little table, and Wainwright sat 
down, facing them across the narrow white 
cloth. Bovet-Montel was consciously mag- 
nanimous, one might almost say magnifi- 
cent. He was evidently infunds; heshowed 
all the signs of a recent prosperity; clothes 
too obviously new and in the effeminate 
Parisian taste, a narrow tight collar and 
flowering cravat, a corseted waist, small 
varnished boots with pale cloth tops. He 
was voluble, authoritative and prodigal of 
wide opulent gestures. He was patronizing 
as well, both to Nadia and to Wain- 
wright; he ordered a bottle of champagne, 
and with an air of gracious compliment 
added ‘‘Goat américain.”’ 

Wainwright, however, paid little atten- 
tion to him; lost in the miracle of finding 
himself once more in her presence, his in- 
terest was wholly centered in Nadia. She 
sat there, so near that he might have 
touched, as in the old days, her hand across 
the table, and yet unattainably enthroned 
at some immeasurable distance. She wore 
one of those combinations of black and 
white of which Parisian women possess the 
perfect secret, and she had a great bunch 
of Parmesan violets; her hat he never 
could have described, nor scarcely have 
remembered, save in the subtle effect of 
the charm it gave to her little head; her 
head, alas, was for the most part turned 
toward Bovet-Montel; her dark eyes were 
fixed on him, and if they turned now 
and then to Wainwright it was only, as it 
were, in appeal for recognition and appre- 
ciation of Bovet-Montel’s amusing clever- 
ness. 

Her manner to Wainwright was alto- 
gether of a sweet friendliness that moved 
him to despair. 


Bovet-Montel did all the talk 
as he talked he listened to hims 
French say. Also, he talked o 
with a naive objectivity, or of 
not so much those that he had d 
those that he was going to do; h 
all in his imagination, and describ; 
criticized them, praised them, and 
their effect on the world, speaking 
pictures he had already painted 
afford comparison with those th 


trait of Nadia was at last brought i 
monologue. 

“You will never do anythir 
than that,” said Wainwright ilu 

“Mais, mon cher!’’ protes 
Montel, looking at him -with an ey 
of childish surprise. 

“Unless,” Wainwright went ¢ | 
consents to pose for you again.” 

“Ah, ca!” exclaimed Nadia, “¢q 
in this ‘life! I assure you that to; 
him is terrible! C’est un supplice! 
she smiled fondly on Bovet-Montj 
returned the look with an ardent ex: 
that showed that such hyperbole 
permitted by their relation. 

“Tn that case, then,” Wainwrigl) 
on, “the portrait becomes mo 
than ever.’ 

“You see’’—Bovet-Montel coul 
sist the temptation to say—"Ts 
right not to part with it.’ . 

‘There were, then, those who wi 
acquire it?”’ asked Nadia, leaning } 
with an expression of flattered pers: 
terest. . 

“Yes,”’ said Bovet-Montel, 
hand at Wainwright. 

“You!” asked Nadia delightedly 

“Yes, I offered to acquire it, ¢ 
more delicate phrase would have ii 
Wainwright. . 

He was rewarded instantly bya i 
smile from Nadia. 

“You? You wished to have it?” 

She leaned across the table, he 
chin in the palm of her hand, ‘whie 
cigarette lightly to her carmine lij} 
face was rather close to Wainwrig!| 
in the change of attitude, slight as} 
there was a subtle momentary Bel 
from Bovet-Montel. 


The painter made eager hasteite| 
the ground that he had lost. 
“Ah! No wonder!” he cried. “F/ 
at once on his return to Paris to | 
pictures at the Salon; and from ti 
came to my studio to acquire it!” 
“And you?” asked Nadia, 
head slightly towards him, ae 
down on him under drooping ey 
a glance of suspended judemenie 
“JT?” He laughed sardonically. 
fused, of course. Part with th 
precious of my possessions? Neyer | 
He threw himself back in his chair! 
his hands into the pockets of his 1) 
and smiled with immense satisfactiol 
Nadia’s eyes opened wide, revealir 
dark depths of mystery, and smiled ! 
“Ca,” she said, ‘ca, c’est tres 
C’est chic, mon petit Bovet!” 
Bovet-Montel basked in her s 
panding almost visibly; and w. 
looked up at Wainwright it was to r} 
gaze with complete assurance. 
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VA/ HEN: in June, the Salon clos 
the portrait was delivered Wain! 
after trying its effect on all the W 
his apartment and not findit 
that satisfied him, fixed it on ales 
allowed it to stand in his library. ! 
rather too large for a bachelor a 
limited in space as his, and it 
ency to crowd and diminish 
pictures and objects in the 
there it stood, the glint of its dt 
showing by dayi in a light that 
worthy of it, but at night, in 
the electric iamp, showing f 
splendor as Wainwright sat 
midst of his loneliness. It and 
tion of it had absorbed so much 
since his return to Paris that I 
lected all his friends, and, no 
mild adventure was conc uded ¢ 
isfaction in it, after all, rath 
and vague, he determined to 
In going over his list he de 
Nadia. Why not, he asked 
nominally at any rate, they we! 
(Continued on Page 


. (Continued from Page 40) 
443? She would add the radiance of her 
ace to his party and lend to it the 
‘ation of her beauty; and, besides, he 
so much like to see her again! He 
<ither glad that he had not been able 
4 ctorily to hang the picture, and he 
7 forgo the sensation that the knowl- 
sof its possession might create by 
viz it wheeled for that afternoon into 
‘\d oom. He gave orders accordingly 
 lippe. 
1 Biternoon came and the guests 
<red his rooms, the women charming in 
| nsciousness of their new hats, and the 
nrith buttonholes of gardenias. They 
e/the bright little salon, the sober 
r, the dining room, its table laden 
blowers and the tea service. Philippe 
lity, his wife in white cap and apron, 
d te concierge’s sister in to help them 
std about. The air was laden with the 
fae of the women’s toilets and vi- 
" with laughter and the accents of 
331 and English, the French all speak- 
; iglish, the English and Americans all 
gng French. Wainwright went about 
ang to everybody, welcoming them, 
im his duty as host, and meanwhile 
ke everywhere for Nadia, who, inci- 
f, had not arrived. Madame de 
ac came up to him and said sweetly, 
 Vreetly, as he thought afterward, ‘I 
elicitate you!” 
H thought that she meant to intimate 
‘ecess of his party, which really did 
no be going off rather well. Hesmiled, 
adame de Roussac, who was perspi- 
is, went on, “I mean on your acquisi- 
Wnwright showed his lack of under- 
4 ag and became embarrassed. 
ie picture! The picture!” cried Ma- 
mde Roussac impatiently. ‘The por- 
it Don’t be stupid!” 
si gave him a little thwack with her 
‘ade him turn about and jerked her 
coward the library. He looked and 
riwas the portrait of Nadia. 
dtheir way toward it, and Wainwright 
oitering Philippe reproached him. 
orgot,’’ said Philippe, shrugging his 
vers as though there was nothing to 
de. 
re was, indeed, nothing to be done. 
iad understood that the picture was 
r sale,” said Madame de Roussac, 
orhaps he 
dq) raised eyebrows intimated some- 
n} but Wainwright was not quite cer- 
st what it was. He felt that sense of 
birassment and confusion that assailed 
ymetimes when these Frenchwomen 
_too rapidly and made perplexing 
Sns. ” 
{ ,” he said, “I bought it.’ 
instantly the words sounded some- 
aitoo crude, and vulgar, though he 
iat least congratulate himself on hav- 
/oided the use of the word “dollars.” 
| just then Nadia entered the room. 
re a little mauve hat and a dress of 
yind she stood there an instant, tak- 
i he scene, seeing who was there. Her 
Kyes at the sight of Wainwright, who 
aking towards her, glowed brightly; 
ort upper lip, shadowed by its fine 
arched into a smile. And he had 
ached her and taken her hand, taken 
0 hands indeed, when she saw the 
it. And instantly a shadow of doubt 
4 over her face. Wainwright saw it. 
]m’t be angry,’”’ he whispered. 
( gave a slight impetuous jerk as 
wig free herself and draw away, but 
hi her two hands. 
m’t!”’ hesaid. ‘‘Let me explain first!” 


dveared a scene. Madame de Roussac 
voking at them; he could feel her 
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glance. A silence fell suddenly in the room 
and the atmosphere, still quivering with 
the sounds of the many voices that lingered 
in it, throbbed with expectancy. Madame 
de Roussac was drawing near. 

“Tt is a wonderful portrait,’ she said 
to Nadia. “And so charming of our good 
Wainwright to arrange for us this delight- 
ful confrontation.” 

“But I assure you ——”’ began Wain- 
wright, and then he paused. He began to 
be aware that Nadia seemed not to be 
angry after all; she appeared, indeed, to 
be quite willing to act out the little farce, 
whether accidental or intended. 

“Tt does seem, however,’’ said Madame 
de Roussac, raising her lorgnette and in- 
specting first the portrait and then Na- 
dia’s face—‘‘it does seem perhaps a trifle— 
young, but so lovely.” 

“Vraiment!” said Nadia in a note that 
was like a flute. “La jeunesse done vous in- 
téresse encore, madame?”’ 

She turned away and swept up to the 
portrait and stood there, boldly examining 
it. And the others gathered around, talk- 
ing about resemblance, finding in the end 
that there was perhaps something the mat- 
ter with the mouth. The confrontation, as 
Madame de Roussac had termed it, made 
its sensation, the party was an immense 
success, and as she was leaving, in making 
her adieus, Madame de Roussac said to 
Wainwright, in a tone more insinuating 
than ever, ‘‘ Encore toutes mes félicitations.” 

Nadia was among the last to go, and as 
Wainwright went with her to the street 
door as though she were a royal highness, 
he said: “You are not vexed? I really 
didn’t intend to embarrass you by display- 
ing the portrait. I had told Philippe to 
stand it aside this afternoon, and the im- 
becile forgot.” 

“But why stand it aside?” she asked. 

“Well, you see, when one has the origi- 
nal, if only for a quarter of an hour « 
And he smiled helplessly, not quite able to 
accomplish his phrase. “It was so good of 
you to come,” he added. 

“Was that the only reason why you 
wished Philippe to hide away my picture? 
Because you feared to embarrass me—or 
to embarrass Bovet-Montel?’”’ The black 
eyes transfixed him. 

“T suspect,” he said, “that it was rather 
a fear of embarrassing myself.” 

“Y ourself?”’ 

“Yes, you see, to have you think that I 
should take a mean advantage, and +4 

“And betray him?” 

She divined it all, then! 

“Tell me,’”’ she asked—‘“‘he knew then, 
that day?”’ 

‘Ask him,” he said. 

“Perhaps I shall,’’ she said, and she got 
into her cab. 
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WO days later he had a note telling him 

to come to her. He went and found her 
in her little Louis XVI salon, reclining in a 
chaise longue. 

“Ah, my dear friend!”’ she said, holding 
out her hand. ‘Sit there—no, not so close. 
There, like that. C’est ca! Maintenant.” 
With a lithe movement she settled herself 
comfortably, and then she asked, fixing 
him with her bright black eyes, ‘‘You 
know Bovet-Montel?”’ 

“What a question!’ 

“Well, he’s a brute!’ 

“Ah, indeed?” 

“Yes,’’ she went on with deep feeling, 
“and a scoundrel!”’ 

“Really?” 

“A cheat! Un fripon, un fourbe, wn es- 
croc de la pire espéce!’’ She spoke with in- 
sistence, as though it were necessary to 
convince him. 

“Great heavens, what epithets!” 
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“They are not sufficient; he is every- 
thing that is mean and odious. I’m going 
to punish him.” 

“e How? ” 

“T’m going to send him back the por- 
trait.” 

“The portrait?” 

“Yes, the portrait!’ 

“What portrait?” 

“Why, mon Dieu, you know very well; 
there’s only one. My portrait, which made 
such a sensation. The portrait that he 
sold to you, after—no, worse than that, 
before—he told me that he would never 
sell it! And to think that that very day, 
when we had luncheon chez Ferron, you had 
already bought it of him! Mon Dieu, it’s 
unbearable! He can’t make a fool of me 
like that! Ah, non, ca! Not that! I must 
punish him!” 

“Yes, but, Nadia, you do it at my ex- 
pense.” 

“What difference does that make? You 
will send him the portrait with a little 
note, for example, like this: ‘My dear 
Bovet-Montel: I know how you must suf- 
fer, and so I send you back the picture. It 
will comfort you.’ There! Isn’t that nice?”’ 

“But, Nadia, look here! I can’t do that.” 

“But why not?” 

“Well, one doesn’t do a thing like that!”’ 

“But why not? Think what a beau geste 
it would be.” 

“Yes, but you see, in order to make 
beaux gestes, one must know how, and I 
don’t know how. We are not living on the 
stage of the theater.” 

“But it is absolutely necessary that his 
picture be returned to him! Think how it 
would cut him, humiliate him!’ She 
smiled with an eager relish of triumph. 

“Very well, if you wish it sent back to 
him, then do you do it.” 

““No,”’ she replied most positively, her 
smile gone; ‘I shall have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with him!” 

He could have for her only a blank look 
of astonishment. 

“T_I,” he began to stammer—‘“‘I don’t 
quite see the point. I don’t see what you 
are driving at.” 

She leaned forward impulsively, but only 
laughed and sank back in her chair again. 

““Tmbécile!”’ she exclaimed in impatient 
affection. ‘‘We must show him that he can’t 
make fools of us; que nous ne sommes pas 
des bonnes poires. Yousee? N’est-ce pas?” 

He did not precisely see, and sat there, 
moodily preoccupied and perplexed, until 
under her glance, feeling that he must say 
something, he complained, ‘“‘But all the 
same, it’s rather stiff to make me sacrifice 
my picture!” 

“What are you thinking of?’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘The money? Bovet will never 
send it back to you. He’s spent it all this 
long time—flowers, dinners, et cetera.” 

“You know very well that I’m not 
thinking of the money,” he protested. 

“What, then? Of Bovet’s nasty con- 
duct?” 

“Perhaps 

“Oh, well, you see, he’s an artist after 
all; one must make allowance. You should 
know that art, taste and all that have 
nothing to do with morality, honor and 
that sort of thing.” 

Pleased with this philosophy she, re- 
clining in her deep chair, raised her arm 
languidly, passed it behind her head. Wain- 
wright leaned forward. 

“Listen, Nadia,’ he said. 
re ** J’écoute.”’ She turned her head toward 

im. 

“As for ethics and esthetics, I don’t 
eae g to know very much; I’m too 
old 

“Don’t say that, my friend,’ she sud- 
denly protested. ‘You are not old.” 
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“Merci!”’ he said with deep sincerity. 
“But I’m too old to attempt to reconcile 
those things.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders to indicate 
acquiescence, or perhaps it was only mere 
indifference. 

He looked at her arm; the lace of her 
sleeve had fallen away from it as it lay be- 
hind the masses of her dark hair. 

“And as for Bovet-Montel ——” He 
made a little contemptuous sound with his 
lips, as he thought, like a Frenchman, and 
like a Frenchman added, “Je m’en fiche!” 

“Very well; so be it.” 

“Nadia,” he said in a rather solemn 
Anglo-Saxon tone, “‘I was thinking of you.” 

“Well,” she replied, ‘‘that’s all that is 
necessary. There is only one thing to do 
then, and that is to return the canvas. I 
insist. He must be punished. He must be 
shown that we do not admire his art.” 

She turned upon him, her large eyes 
glowing in the twilight that was slowly 
expanding in the room. 
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FEW days later, in the early evening, 

Wainwright sat again in that little 
Louis XVI salon, alone; and looking across 
the room where in the mirror over the 
chimney piece he saw the reflection of what 
seemed to him a rather well-preserved man 
in middle years, smart in evening dress, 
holding his high hat and stick and white 
gloves and rather obviously waiting for a 
woman to go out to dine. The flowers he 
had sent her in the morning were on the 
little table, with her silver trinkets, beside 
the deep chair in which she habitually 
lounged. Looking at himself in the glass 
Wainwright thought the gray hair rather 
distinguished; he gave a little upward twist 
to the small gray mustache. He was pleased 
to note that on the ruddy face there was a 
contented smile, as of one with whom things 
were going rather well. 

From the adjoining room he could hear 
now and then the voice of Nadia as she 
spoke to her maid. 

“T’ll be ready in a minute,” Nadia 
called. ‘‘Don’t be impatient.” 

He waited. E 

“John!’’ she called presently, and he 
laughed. It was adorable to hear her try 
to pronounce his name d@ l’anglais; she 
made it “Jonn.”’ 

“Did you hear the news?” 

“What news?” 

“Do you know what Bovet did with the 
picture after you sent it him?”’ 

“No; what?” 

“He sold it.” 

“Sold it?” 

5S Vies.”? 

“To whom?” 

“To a picture dealer in the Rue Vignon. 
It appears that he got twice as much as 
you gave him!” 

Wainwright did not reply at once. After 
all, he reflected, what did it matter? 

“It’s very amusing, n’est-ce pas?”’ she 
called. 

“Oh, very!” 

“But it’s all right,” she added. 

He could hear her rustling about, more 
quickly now, to judge from the slight 
sounds. 

“No, that makes no difference, since’’— 
her voice was nearer—‘“‘since,’”’ she said, 
““me voici!” 

She was standing in the door, smiling. 

Wainwright sprang to his feet. He felt 
his heart throb: he was aglow with life. 
The odor of the flowers he had sent her 
filled the room, and through the open win- 
dows there came the soft air of the spring 
evening; out there beneath the starry sky 
was Paris aglow with lights, and here was 
Nadia, and he was young again. 
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THE RETURN OF FRANK CLAMART 


‘Good night, such a good time,’ as if we’d 
been to a charity ball or something. And 
papa can’t scold because he sneaked off 
and went to the same party.” 

“You take it pretty lightly, Shane.” 

“T’m so relieved to get you safely home.” 

“Oh, dear, and I haven’t even thanked 

“T’m the one to feel thankful,’’ Shane 
said. ‘‘When a man takes a girl out any- 
where it’s his first duty to bring her safely 
home. If anything very bad had happened 
you I’d have wanted to get myself killed.”’ 

“You tried pretty hard as it was, and 
nearly succeeded. I wonder if papa has got 
back? He must have had about an hour’s 
start of us.”’ 

“We'll soon know. The chances are he 
left the car somewhere and caught a train.” 

Sharon did not immediately answer. It 
is doubtful if she felt much anxiety about 
this parent, whom she had grown up re- 
garding as an invulnerable autocrat, rather 
more than mortal man. She had the feeling 
for him that small children have for a 
father strongly individualized, especially if 
he be harsh with others but kind to them. 
Jedburgh was to his daughter like an arbi- 
trary genie, unamenable to the laws that 
govern the lives and actions of mankind. 
ane night’s work further proved him to be 
such. 

Presently she said, as if to herself, ‘‘ Miss 
Cabot would have to change her mind 
about you if she knew what you’ve done.” 

Shane gave a short laugh. “Apt to 


regard me more askance than ever. With 
actual horror, in fact.”’ 
“But that’s unreasonable,” Sharon pro- 


tested. 

“Not from her viewpoint. She believes 
in the sanctity of human life. I don’t 
when it’s a vicious devilish life. Better 
start it fresh, in that case. Well, here 
we are.” 

They drew up in front of the Jedburgh 
mansion. Sharon might have liked the ad- 
venture concluded by some slight touch of 
sentiment, a tender word or even a caress. 
But Shane did not appear to find this gal- 
lantry in order. He was chivalrous in fact 
but not in gesture. He helped her out and 
they went up to the imposing entrance, 
when at the sound of their steps the door 
was swung silently open by a footman, 
whose presence there at that hour gave 
Shane an immediate sense of relief. 

“Mr. Clamart, sir?’’ asked the man. 

“No, but it doesn’t matter. I must see 
Mr. Jedburgh immediately.” 

“What name, sir?” 

“Mr. Emmet.” 

The footman went toward the study. 
Sharon was about to rush ahead of him 
when Shane laid a detaining hand on her 
arm. 

“T wish you’d go right up, Sharon.” 

‘“ Why? ” 

“Because it’s better that you shouldn’t 
hear our talk in case of being called upon to 
testify in court. We don’t know what may 
develop from this.” 

“But I want to know that he’s all right.” 

“Tf there’s anything wrong with him I’ll 
promise to have you notified immediately.” 

She hesitated for a moment, then slipped 
ou of his driving coat and moved toward 
the stairs. At the foot of them she turned, 
smiled and blew him a kiss. 

“Thanks for saving me, Shane.” 

Shza»e bowed. The footman returned, 
and with a slightly disapproving look at 
the cloth hat, which Shane had not re- 
moved, led the way to the study, the door 
of which he opened, announcing Mr. Em- 
met. Shane, entering, saw precisely the 
tableau so deeply and unpleasantly etched 
on his visual memory: Jedburgh seated 
like a grim bulky joss behind his desk, 
heavy, inscrutable, showing not the slight- 
est trace of strain or fatigue or any emo- 
tion, and in the capacious armchair at one 
corner Olivant in his velvet dressing gown, 
hair brushed and gleaming, hands neatly 
manicured. 

“That’s all, Higgins,” rumbled Jed- 
burgh. ‘Goto ped.” 

“Thank you, sir.’ 
withdrew. 

“Just leave the door open.”’ 

Jedburgh evidently was used to the Ori- 
ental precaution where one can look clear 
through for a considerable distance. 

He eyed Shane immovably, then said, 
“So you decided to bring back my daugh- 
ter. Why don’t she come in?” 


The weary footman 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“T asked her to go to her room,’’ Shane 
said. ‘“‘She’s very tired, but otherwise none 
the worse for her experience.”’ 

“That’s good,” Jedburgh muttered, and 
added somberly, ‘‘for both of you.” 

Shane sank wearily into a chair, then 
with no word of excuse or apology reached 
for the whisky decanter and poured himself 
a drink. Olivant looked curiously at the 
hat he had not removed, but made no com- 
ment. 

“Where’s the other fellow—Clamart?”’ 
Jedburgh asked. 

“T don’t know,” Shane answered. ‘I 
haven’t seen or heard from him since yes- 
terday morning at ten.’ 

Jedburgh rolled the big cigar the width 
of his mouth, to fetch up in its familiar 
socket at one corner. 

“Well, I can tell you then. He’s gone 
where the bad men go.”’ 

“No, he hasn’t,’’ Shane answered. 

“Oh, hasn’t he? Well, I know better. 
Had it comin’ too. Once a crook always a 
crook. He framed this thing from start to 
finish—and you helped.”’ 

Shane leaned forward a little and set 
down his glass. ‘“ You’re a liar, Jedburgh,” 
he said. 

The great Jedburgh took this statement 
unmoved. But one of Olivant’s carefully 
tended hands slipped into the pocket of his 
dressing gown. 

Shane observed the movement. Cynthia 
would have fled shrieking at sight of his 
face just then. 

“Keep it there, Olivant,’’ he said. “Don’t 
make me add another to the night’s list.” 

“What list?’’ demanded Jedburgh. 

“Yours and mine, down there by that 
big balloon shed. I’d already bumped off 
one and got Sharon when you showed up, 
then went back in time to help you out.” 

Jedburgh glared at him. ‘They hollered 
‘Clamart, Clamart!’’’ He scowled. ‘‘The 
feller said ’twas Clamart got them two.” 
He leaned forward, elbows on the desk, 
big shoulders hunched to the ears. . His 
pupils were like the tips of diamond drills. 
“Tt was Clamart sent me down there—to 
get killed.” 

“Oh, was it?’? said Shane contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ Well, feeling as you did about him, 
it strikes me you were a fool to let yourself 
be sent.” 

“Don’t go too far, young feller.”” The 
purple veins began to swell on Jedburgh’s 
neck and head. “It was Clamart sent me 
there—and Clamart was the last man I 
killed before I left the place.” 

“No, it wasn’t.’ Shane pulled off his 
hat, exposing the wad of blood-soaked 
waste and a dark red zone where his hat- 
band, tightly drawn, had dammed back 
the bleeding and kept it from trickling 
down untilit dried. “It was me you didn’t 
kill before you left the place. And you 
wouldn’t have left it at all if I hadn’t 
potted Don Quinto and then rushed out 
like a fool to help you.”’ He rose, pulled 
on his hat again and looked at Olivant. 
“That tip of yours about the opium did the 
business. I knew about the balloon shed 
down there. It’s all gone up in smoke.” 
He turned toward the door. “‘That’s about 


Jedburgh half rose, 
his big knuckles on the desk. ‘‘Maybe 
I made a mistake.” 

“Oh, go to the devil, Jedburgh,” said 
Shane wearily, and went out. 


« Say, hold on!” 
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TTER weariness descended on him 

like a leaden cloak as he climbed into 
his car and started off, unheeding Olivant’s 
call to him from the front door. Shane 
found himself suddenly and absolutely in- 
different to the whole affair and his part 
in it. 

The reaction from nervous strain and 
physical violence had set in the moment 
that Sharon had been safely deposited in 
her home, and Jedburgh had proved too 
much for the slipping cogs of patience. 
The gross personality of the man and 
his coarse cocksureness had disgusted all 
Shane’s finer feelings. He did not want 
Jedburgh’s gratitude or thanks. Here was 
a man apparently incapable of imagining 
any quality of sincere unselfish good in 
anybody or anything. It was not with 
him a choice between believing motives 
to be honest or nefarious. He assumed the 
latter without bothering to consider the 
possibility of the former at all. 


Because © 


of Clamart’s past criminal record } 
lieved him criminal still, and took the 
for granted about Shane because h 
Clamart’s friend and associate. 
Shane had no patience with mind 
worked like that. He considered it 
the police official mind that seldom 
the possibility of changed reasonin 
convictions. There was no use in try 
point out the merits of a painting 
color-blind person. Jedburgh’s at 
toward abstract honesty was no 
that of the muddier type of liberti 
ward feminine virtue. Past experien 
made him that way, if indeed ‘the ha 
been any other way. Shane was 
glad on the whole for this opportun 
insult him. Not many people dared 
Jedburgh, and he needed it, though 
doubtful if it would do him any goo 
What Shane now most desired w 
bath and bed. He put up the car, 
to his apartment, wallowed luxurioi 
a hot tub, cleansed his wound and, f 
the tissue damage to be greater tk 
had thought, called up a doctor wh 
an intimate friend and who came in 
ately over and stitched up the scalp. 
told him that he had been attack 
footpads while walking through the 
but had managed to drive them of 
friend accepted the statement for w 
may have considered it to be wort’ 
also dressed the knife cut on Shane’s, 
remarking dryly that if the two yj 
had _ been simultaneously received ' 


the hand had got a flying start in gi 
tion. 

There were no calls from Clamart, 
to Shane’s surprise. He was too t 
telephone him, and besides, felt thor, 
fed up on criminal discussions and pt 
He might have been likened to a bit 
hunter, sated to surfeit after a sangi 
drive. 

Moreover, it seemed to Shane 4 
pressing danger was now removed. 
had told him that nothing so horril 
stealthy assassin or assassins as th 
sort of mysterious Nemesis stall 
their midst and taking the offensi 
reversed the order of the game wil 
accredited police authority, impresi 
underworld as an unfair encroachmerp 
time-dishonored prerogatives. The f 
were it would all be laid to Clamart’e 
and refresh the dread of him. Tey 
before, he had made vampires hard 
in Paris, working much in the san 
It was like a ghost, more recent a! 
cient, starting in to haunt another 4/0 
old-fashioned but respected metho; 
the upstart attaining a finer atte 
of ghostliness that enabled }' 4 
hob with the clumsy old specters ii 
similibus curantur. 
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Cynthia. No doubt this girl’s gel 

ture was needed as the correctivit 
own fiercer and in many ways savie 
Most times he was peaceable enoth 
at all times he was a mental savee 
the average small boy or domestic 
His nature required a mental antidé 
Cynthia’s ethical convictions. 1] 
deuce of it was, Shane reflected say 
antidote did not seem to be in anylé 


im. 
He awoke delightfully refreshed |! 
Still no word from Clamart, and i 


Shane found it to be a purely 
need. Also for the first time it occ 
Shane that after all a man did not} 
be married to a woman to get t#) 
from her. It could be supplied 
straining the claims of friendship. | 
himself really asked too much of ¥ 
or at least of any one woman. TI 
new and beautiful thought and he 


natures was correct in part butt 
whole. He stimulated her mind! 
soothed his, but the proportions ¢ 
lant and sedative were not invaria 
It was also required of polite 
that after rescuing a girl and ki 
captors and calling her father mo 
fully a liar and telling him where 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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SINGLE-SIX 
SEVEN-PASSENGER SEDAN 
LIMOUSINE 
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It is evident that most people award to 
Packard a special, peculiar and preferential 
place in their minds. 


They apparently concede to Packard, in other 
words, certain broad and definite superiorities 
not always admitted of others. 


Thus, we are confident that the vast ma- 
jority of American motorists place Packard 
unqualifiedly first in point of manufactur- 
ing precision. 


The Packard suggests itself as a type and 
model of the very best in American engi- 
neering and design, whenever the question 
arises for discussion. 
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This attitude of complete acceptance is proven 
daily in scores of instances throughout the 
country by the manner in which the Packard 


is bought. 


The worth, and merit, and value of the 
Packard—its beauty, power and assured 
mechanical excellence—are taken for granted 
by the purchaser. 


This attitude is very unusual. 


It is a safe attitude for any prospective 
Packard owner to assume. It is an asset pe- 
culiar to Packard and constitutes one power- 
ful reason for the expectation that Packard 
high-quality will always be maintained. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport 
Model, $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3575; at Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
well-bred gentleman ought at least to in- 
quire after her state of health. She would 
probably still be sleeping, so he asked for 
Olivant and got a cheerful greeting. This 
chamberlain informed him that Sharon had 
just awakened and was talking with her 
father, with whom she had exchanged some 
few remarks after Shane had left. She 
seemed none the worse for her experience. 

“TI say, Emmet, you were a bit rough 
on us last night, you know.” 

“Not on you, Olivant, beyond advising 
you not to draw.” 

‘‘T was reaching for the weed that cheers 
but does not asphyxiate, like the poppy 
you combusted. But you spat out at the 
rajah like a mad cat.” 

“That stands. I didn’t like his speech 
nor manner nor anything about him.”’ 

“He doesn’t feel that way about you.” 

“Well, it’ll be time enough to worry 
about that when he apologizes to Clamart 
and me. Please tell Miss Jedburgh I in- 
quired after her. And tell that old joss 
if the lingering members of the mob want 
to think it was all Clamart it would be a 
fine idea to let ’em go on thinking it. Put 
the fear of Satan in ’em.”’ 

“All right. Don’t you want to speak to 
Sharon?” 

“Not just now, thanks. Good-by.” 

Like most men whose work is of their 
own devising, Shane’s hours of industry 
were elastic, and he possessed the faculty 
of crowding a great deal of result into a 
short space of time, without which gift a 
man had better keep out of journalism. 
There were, however, certain daily con- 
tributions contracted for, and he made it a 
point to keep a little ahead of these in case 
of some unavoidable interruption. 

He went now into his studio and spent 
two hours of concentrated effort, and this 
seemed to lead back his ideas to a better 
normalcy. For the soothing of ruffled 
nerves there is no such ironing board as 
work, especially that of a natural voca- 
tional sort. When thus resolved to toil, 
Shane sported his oak in a manner that 
would have been impossible to persons of 
less nervous control. He simply ignored all 
bells and other summonses. If the apart- 
ment under his had got-afire it is doubtful 
if he would have permitted himself to be 
interrupted until dislodged by the heat. 
He was radically out. 

At half past four he rang for a messenger, 
dispatched some work, then dressed with 
care, plastered his thick wavy hair in a 
manner to conceal his scalp wound from 
the casual eye, and went to Cynthia’s 
studio. He had made the appointment 
before the clearing of his brain for his task. 
He found her alone, engaged in brewing 
tea. She appeared to have been recently 
annoyed at something, for her face was 
flushed and her eyes had an angry sparkle 
as she greeted him. 

‘““Why didn’t you tell me that Sharon 
Jedburgh had been returned to her home?” 

“Didn’t want to discuss it over the 
phone,” Shane said. ‘‘You can never tell 
who may get at these switchboard oper- 
ators.” 

“You might at least have hinted at it. 
Given her initials or something. Even 
Mr. Clamart didn’t know.” : 

“Has he called?” 

“‘He called me up to ask if I had any 
news of you. You'll catch it when he gets 
hold of you.” 

“T’m purposely postponing that treat. 
Teach him to go off leaving word for me 
to stick around, as if I were his Watson or 
Chinaman or something.” 

“Tt’s not very considerate of Léontine 
or me, your leaving us in suspense.” 

“T’m sorry.”’ Shane took off his coat 
and hat. He was not entirely pleased at 
being brushed with caustic when he had 
come for balm. “The telephone inspires 
me with dislike and distrust. Makes me 
snappish to talk over it.’ 

“T’ve noticed that. Your voice usually 
sounds as if you were giving orders to 
proceed with the execution. Is that nec- 
essary?” 

Shane’s discontent deepened. There was 
a tone in Cynthia’s voice that he did not 
remember having noticed in any of her 
former commentaries on his failings. It 
had previously been plaintive or quietly 
regretful or timid, perhaps, in noting them. 
But there was now a sort of briskness to 
its accent, as of some vested right to 
criticize. It struck Shane suddenly that 
it was a sort of married way of speaking, 
almost a conjugal inflection. The idea 
startled while it amused him. 
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To examine it more fully he drew her on 
by saying indifferently, ‘‘It’s a habit of 
mine, like word economy. How and when 
did you learn that she had been restored 
to her doting parent?” 

Cynthia’s flush deepened. It was be- 
coming and gave her pretty Puritan face a 
sort of pugnacious provocativeness. 

“Do you think flippancy quite in order? 
I saw her driving up Fifth Avenue with 
her father about an hour ago as I was 
coming out of an auction. She was smiling 
and bowing to somebody as if nothing had 
happened her. You all seem to take it very 
calmly, I must say. Suppose you stop 
patting your hair and tell me what you 
know about it.” 

“Can do,’ Shane answered cheerfully. 

He followed her into the studio and they 
seated themselves on opposite sides of the 
tea table. Here, in the glare of the big 
north window, Cynthia for the first time 
discovered his collodion-covered wound. 

“Mercy! What’s happened to you now?” 
She whitened. 

“A bullet ricocheted from my turret. 
It was a mistake of identity. I was taken 
for Clamart, despite my glowing youth and 
beauty.” 

“Will you please be serious? Your idea 
of humor is in bad taste.” 

‘Well, then, to save words and temper, 
I may briefly state that acting on a tip 
from Olivant, Jedburgh’s secretary, I ran 
down on the Jersey coast last evening and 
found Sharon aboard a cruising motor. 
I managed to get her safely to my car, and 
we beat it out for home.” 

“That’s how you got your wound?” 

“No. Just before leaving I was shot at 
by a man who took me for Clamart.” 

“Was he there too?”’ 

“Not to my knowledge. Perhaps he 
guessed my errand and was trying to 
create a diversion somewhere else.” And 
he added truthfully enough, ‘‘Not a hand 
was raised to prevent my taking Sharon 
away.” 

Cynthia did not look so unqualifiedly 
pleased as might have been expected, con- 
sidering the anxiety on Sharon’s account 
she claimed to have suffered. She poured 
the tea in silence, a little line drawn in the 
middle of her forehead. 

Then handing Shane his cup she asked, 
“Was it that place where the attack was 
made on us?” 

Shane nodded. ‘‘That was the hangout 
of opium smugglers, and the hangar was 
built of bamboo that the stuff was stored 
in. I burned it up; worth huge sums, 
Olivant said.” 

“‘What had Olivant to do with it?” 

“They tried to bribe him to use his in- 
fluence with Jedburgh to get him in the 
ring. They wanted not only his money 
but his knowledge and power. More that, 
I guess. He balked, so they stole Sharon 
when they got the chance. Somebody 
whisked her out and into a car. They seized 
the opportunity. She thought it was a 
raid and that I was rushing her out.” 

“And leaving the rest of us to our fate.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter what she thought. 
She went, and got herself nabbed. When 
Olivant told me about this opium scheme 
I thought of the carrier pigeon and the 
code and that thug and the hangar. So I 
went down there and tracked her to the 
creek. The gang was off somewhere.” 

“Then you burned the place up?” 

“Yes, and jumped in the car and beat it 
with Sharon. Wegot back home about five.” 

“This morning?” 

Shane nodded, smiling. He had managed 
rather well, he thought, to give Cynthia 
a brief of all that had happened, without 
shocking her or telling any lies. He was 
getting quite adept at suppressing a part 
of the truth. 

Cynthia looked down at the cup she was 
stirring. ‘‘You are tremendously keen and 
clever, Shane. But you’ve got to admit 
that you’ve been phenomenally lucky too. 
First a bullet is stopped by a sketchbook, 
then a knife thrust misses you in the dark, 
and now a bullet grazes your head. That 
sort of thing can’t go on.” 

“‘Let’s hope it’s over,’’ Shane said. 

“Tm afraid it’s not, though. Clamart 
has been urging me to leave town—go 
back to Boston. I am willing to do so”— 
she gave him that clear-eyed level look 
that had been the first characteristic to 
attract him, and added slowly—“if you 
will come with me.’”’ Her color deepened. 

Shane, taken utterly aback, could achieve 
no more than a startled ‘‘What, Cynthia?” 

She nodded, then looking at him steadily 
and searchingly said slowly, “‘I’ve decided 
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to accept your repeated proposals that 
I should marry you, Shane dear. I know 
that I could never feel for any man as I do 
for you. This fearful danger has shown 
me how much I care, and how deeply. 
And I’m tremendously ambitious for your 
future. You are wasting your talent, your 
genius, perhaps, in this work as a car- 
toonist. You might be a great portraitist. 
Can’t we go to Boston and be quietly 
married and sail for France or Italy, and 
get away from all this horrid, stealthy, 
dangerous life?” 

Shane found himself in an outrageous 
turmoil. Here was Cynthia agreeing, as 
she truthfully said, to his periodically re- 
peated proposals of marriage, just when 
he had so cheerfully decided that he could 
be entirely content with an affectionate but 


platonic friendship. But now as he looked ° 


at her flushed and lovely face he was not so 
sure. Cynthia was intensely desirable, and 
possessed for him in all ways a powerful 
attraction. It seemed to Shane that he 
really wanted her in all ways, but he wanted 
her to want him in all ways too. And 
about this he could not be sure. 

Very much bewildered, he reached for 
her hand and raised it to his lips. Then 
holding it firmly clasped he said, “‘ You are 
the only woman I have ever wanted to 
marry, Cynthia dear. I think, though, 
that your consent is mostly due to the de- 
sire to’save me from a danger that no 
longer exists, and your ambition to see 
me become the great painter that I haven’t 
the natural gift to be. My ability is lim- 
ited. I can draw as well as anybody, but 
you know yourself that my color sense is 
crude.” 

“Crude is just the word, Shane. You’ve 
never tried hard to develop it. You could 
do so with study and practice. You’ve 
never really worked at anything—merely 
enjoyed the use of a natural gift.” 

“Enjoyed also is exact,’’ Shane said, 
smiling. ‘‘It’s furnished me a lot of in- 
terest and done some good, I hope, and 
incidentally supplied me all the money I’ve 
ever had or could possibly earn. I couldn’t 
make a living as a portrait painter.” 

“You could in time. And the present 
does not matter. I’ve got plenty for us 
both. There’s another thing, too, Shane, 
though I hate to speak about it. I detest 
the kind of life you lead—mixing with all 
sorts of people and entertaining them, 
wasting yourself on worthless folk and con- 
suming your splendid vitality in irregular 
hours and amusements. I want to give you 
something better than all that, my dear.” 

She emphasized this statement with a 
look that stirred Shane as nothing about 
her had ever done before. 

He rose. It was an instinctive gesture, 
like that of a man who feels some sort of 
soft thralldom enveloping his free limbs 
and freer mental activity. Cynthia, as 
though to avoid being taken at a disad- 
vantage, rose also. They stood facing each 
other, Shane neither resisting nor unresist- 
ing, Cynthia evidently in the grip of some 
sort of emotion new to her, yet against 
which she had no desire to summon an 
opposing force. A flood of tender woman- 
hood was pouring from her soft gray eyes, 
making them misty. 

“T know that I am asking you to give 
up an awful lot, Shane dear, but I don’t 
think you will miss it when you find how 
much I have to give in return.” 

“This, for instance?” 

Shane stepped in front of her, took her 
yielding body in his arms, crushed his lips 
against her offered ones, then presently 
loosed her a little and looked searchingly 
into her eyes. 

““Yes—that, and more, Shane. All the 
sweet, gentle, lovable things. Aren’t they 
better than what you have now?” 

““Of course they are,’’ Shane muttered. 
“The question is if I am.” 

“You are. If you weren’t really a good 
man I couldn’t love you as I do.” 

“How about that hard streak in me?” 

“That’stheresult of cireumstance. You’ll 
get over it. The life you’ve led is enough 
to harden anybody. I’m sure you must 
have been a dear little boy. And I’m even 
more sure that you would be a dear father 
to a dear little boy of your own.” She 
pressed her forehead against his shoulder. 

Shane kissed her again. It was a rather 
solemn and profoundly virtuous kiss, the 
way a man kisses his wife when she has 
paid him some distinguished compliment 
and he feels infused with high endeavor 
and a resolve to live up to it. This sort of 
exemplary wooing was to Shane in the 
nature of an initiation to a new school of 
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a 
love. He was not proof against it, 
actually married—and a bit of a 

“You are giving me credit for qy 
I don’t possess, Cynthia.” } 
‘What sort, dear?’”’ She 1 


gently. 


Puritan 
because you really are a sweet F 
maid. More so than ever after this; 
ence. I don’t see how I could make 
cess of living the simple righteot ii 
its soft and gentle interests. Es 
your fortune. And if I’d been di 
a painter I’d be one now instea 
I am sometimes flatteringly 
cleverest cartoonist of the day, the p: 
importance of whose work can sear 
estimated, and all that sort of rot,” 
“Tt isn’t rot, Shane dear. You a 
portant. I realize that fully. Its 
wonderful thing to be at the top 
profession. I’m not pleading for a 
art, but for a nobler man.” Ai 
“What if the result were to 
a noble lazy man?”’ F 
“You could never be lazy. No 
indulgent. You would make a suc 
whatever you attempted. And I’ 
ning to believe that I’ve been wr 
thinking you hard. It’s a sort of 1 
attitude you like to take and there 
past rough adventures and the w, 
think that I could manage to ch 
that.” She looked up at him with her 
eyes and a little smile. ‘Don’t you 
so yourself?” 3 
“I don’t know what to think,” 
answered with perfect truth. f 
“You are used to violent things,” 
thia said, “but your nature is not vy 
You are kind. You told me yourse 
day that you loved birds and neyer 
find pleasure in killing things.” 
“That’s true enough,” Shane mui 
“Then why persist in thinking of 
self as other than you are?” 3 
“‘T don’t. You are the one that |] 
ways said I had a merciless streak : 
I don’t think I have. I’m merely pr; 
about certain things.” & 
His mind reverted suddenly to the 
morning hours of that day. His treme 
sense of visualization reproduced the 
of his stalk of Sharon’s captors, thest 
approach, the feline swing and en 
blow, and the fatal happenings that s 
followed. Cynthia’s soft allurement 
for the moment obliterated. She, 1 
her head to look fondly into his fae! 
held instantly in a sort of frozen fa 
tion, like a mother thrush that migh 
up from the nest it was engaged iit 
to see the predatory glare of a shrike 
it had thought to take something fro 
bill of its mate. . 
Shane did not notice her in the 
fraction of a second that had been e 
to show her this dreadful war mask 
vision lasted for a space scarcely m 
able in terms of time. Her frightene 
banished it. But the damage had} 
done. Cynthia drew back with a shi 
ing gasp. = | 
“There it is again! What make 
look like that? I can’t bear it!” — 
Shane blinked, then reached fo 
hand. Cynthia recoiled. Shane stz 
her, astonished. 5 
He was not conscious of his ¢eha 
expression. He thought that she mus 
read his mind. 5 
“Well, there it is,’ he said hope 
He let fall his arm. \ 
“J was right, after all!’’ Cynthis 
was a wail. “Oh, Shane, what awtv 
were you thinking about?” 3 
“Oh, something that—that y 
just said made me think of. I 
right enough i 
“Tt was horrible. Shane, tell n 
thing. Have you’’—she choked a! 
“have you—killed anybody?” — 
““Why—yes.”’ Shane spoke reluct 
“There was a shindy of sorts d 
last night and several of ’em 
It just had to be done, my dear.” 
“Don’t!” She shrank down 
chair. 
“You mustn’t take it that 
thia. It was a gang of mur 
opium smugglers and they’d got Sha. 
“That horrible man’s daughter: | 
you kill—for her?”’ 
“T did,” said Shane composed 
I’m glad of it. If I hadn’t there’s nt 
what might have happened her—@ 
was in my care. What price th 
men like that?” ; 
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{nthia gripped the arms of her chair. 

- tared at him with a sort of fury. 
ou come to me fresh from such an 

“nd—and take me in your arms! Oh, 

ys right! I was right about you from 

gst. Go, please! I never want to see 


te 
f t, Cynthia, that’s not fair.” 
‘ll on’t talk. Go!” 
Sane went. 
4 XVI 
H\NE laid a course for Gramercy Park. 
) nee left-handed compliments on his 
sit appeared to be in order, he might 
{Il listen to Clamart’s criticism. 
| had also a few leading questions of 
wn to ask. Jedburgh was convinced 
4 Jlamart had tried deliberately to send 
no his death, and it looked to Shane as 
Jiburgh was right. This did not seem 
ane a very worthy play. Jedburgh 
¢; be somewhat in the nature of a pest, 
Lis oe as he kept out of criminal 
‘ ad a right to live unmolested. 


3; ice he 
» had been a good deal of outraged 
i about Shane’s anger with Jedburgh. 
jmost vexing to rescue a damsel from 
rts, then bring aid and succor to her 
]:, get shot in the head by him and 
«be accused of complicity with the ill- 
¢, But on more mature reflection 
2: did not blame Jedburgh so much. 
«man had been sent down there by 
gart, with whom he knew Shane to be 
7 ng, and hot on the heels of Jedburgh’s 
i) nt victory, here came Shane fetching 
an home as if in acknowledgment of 
; and the desire to stay Jedburgh’s 
y pian wrath. 

4 for Cynthia, the narrowness of that 
2 struck through Shane with such a 
yas no bullets pattering off his capital 
: could ever have approached. He 
doeen within one count of losing his 
yu liberty for a life term. He thought 
Awith a shudder of what must have 
entailed by such servitude. The ex- 
ae of his free and interesting activities 
d musing energetic sort of work for an 
rage composed of Cynthia’s blame- 
ninspiring set, day after day, of sab- 
il calm with all functions timed by 
mie hours, polite gatherings to be 
Dached with dread, and precious peri- 
onsumed in the formal exchange. of 
setual opinions on the world’s prog- 
hat he now was in the habit of de- 
11g and digesting in brief and succinct 
(ig in the intervals of action; an ele- 
‘tudio daily swept and garnished, with 
article in its appointed place and in 
i he -must force himself perfunctorily 
{quire merit in an art for which he 
imself to be insufficiently equipped; 
cng at the summons of a gong, re- 
11 to bring his appetite to the bidding 
tine, curbing his impetuous conversa- 
ito the entertainment of complacent 
0 whom a stark opinion was in the 
3 of an affront—all this that Cynthia 
d to regard in the light of a spiritual 
for him spelled intellectual death to 
he had escaped it by no more than 
 tting expression of his face. He had 
11 to avoid shocking her fine sensibili- 
Cy hint of the raw episode through 
he had just passed. It was not that 
(sired to profit by her false valuation 
H1, because he was not actually in the 
) of shooting and strangling people and 
uP storehouses of smuggled nar- 
{ ad 
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| But since his war face had betrayed 
and she had questioned him directly, 
cil. not lie about it. 

A this was a new experience to Shane. 
il times he had slipped gracefully or 
Hardly through the encircling nets of 
sirens, but this was the first time he 
remember having been englamoured 
csh the purest of lofty motives and 
i led into the sheltered inclosure, 
wild mustang of naturally good but 
* habits into the corral of some gentle 
( girl who had decoyed him from the 
ih ces that she might protect him 
che rigors of climate and famine and 
and plains wolves and incidentally 
(the service of his strength and high- 
im ness under the control of her light 
wtiding hand. Shane’s flanks quivered 
4 thought of how nearly Cynthia had 
bh to the accomplishment of this. 

Ss reflecting, Clamart looked a little 
to him. This was, of course, re- 
Wary. After being with the ex-citizen 
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| underworld and listening to Clamar- 
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narables, Cynthia’s social atmosphere 
see! less thick. 
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The old but pretty house on the little 
square was under no espionage that Shane 
could discover as he approached and pressed 
the bell. Ling Foo admitted him, saying 
that the master was in his study, and would 
he go up. Shane found Clamart at his 
desk, reading an evening paper. Clamart 
looked up at him and laughed. 

“This is rich. Listen: ‘The heavy suffo- 
cating smoke from the burning bamboo of 
which the framework of the hangar was 
built produced a curious vertigo on those 
enveloped in its fumes while working to 
save the house. Two men were completely 
overcome and had to be carried from the 
spot, when they speedily recovered. They 
described the effect of the asphyxiation as 


singularly pleasant, though followed by -: 


nausea.’ I say, Shane, you gave them a 
costly jag.” 


“How do you know I gave the party?” . 


Shane asked. 

“Heard all about it from Olivant. He 
and Jedburgh called here an hour ago. 
Our clever young friend did all the talking. 
Then I told Jedburgh just why I’d sent 
him down there.” 

“Well, why did you?” Shane asked. 

“For several reasons. The most impor- 
tant was to create a diversion. To distract 
attention from yourself.” 

“What made you think I’d mixed in?” 

“Tt seemed the natural deduction. Leffy 
tried to kill you at the cabin, and you had 
watched the carrier pigeon pitch down 
behind that house. Then you thought you 
saw Leffy in the alley by the entrance of 
the cabaret. We knew that they were try- 
ing to drag Jedburgh into this opium busi- 
ness, so it looked all of a piece. Then you 
telephoned here that you were going out of 
town. Of course I understood your feeling 
that there wasn’t any time to lose. I’d 
have gone myself, but I was busy on some- 
thing else that I’d turned up.” 

“What did you tell Jedburgh?” 

“What I’ve just told you. I thought 
he might as well have the whole story, 
whether he chose to believe it or not. I 
said that it was my opinion they’d taken 
his daughter there and that it seemed to 
me as if the quickest way for him to get her 
back would be to make some sort of a 
dicker with Don Quinto and get him to 
run down there with him.” 

Shane considered this, then asked, ‘‘ What 
did you think would really happen, Frank?” 

“Well, I counted a lot on just what has 
happened, up to a certain point. I stacked 
a heap on your ability to handle a job like 
that, and hoped that you would have 
managed the girl’s rescue by the time Jed- 
burgh and Don Quinto reached the place. 
After that it would be up to Jedburgh. But 
I had a lot of confidence in his being able 
to take care of his old hide too. I knew him 
for a hardened adventurer, like Baron 
Rosenthal, but not hampered by the good 
old baron’s heart. There’s shrewdness and 
cunning in that fat head of his, and this 
rare type of man is as quick and tough and 
savage as a wild boar. And even if they 
managed to kill him I couldn’t see how 
that was going to be any great loss to 
society in general and this country in par- 
ticular.” 

“‘T had you right,’’ Shane muttered. 

“Of course you did. And I had you right 
too. I knew you weren’t the man to be 
let down by any silly squeamishness. But 
I must say, Shane, I’d never hoped for any 
such brilliant result as you pulled off be- 
tween you.” ; 

“Then you approve of what I did?” 
Shane asked. 

“You bet! Couldn’t have been handled 
better. It was perfect. And you showed 
a flash of positive genius in suggesting to 
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Olivant that the whole job be left to my 
account. If one’s got a reputation one 
might as well work it for all it’s worth. 
This will throw an awful scare into them. 
Thugs like that are superstitious and hot 
hero-worshipers of their idea of a hero. 
They haven’t much respect for the police 
because the police represent a big elaborate 
organization with everything at its dis- 
posal. They expect the police to beat them 
in the long run. But for an independent 
worker to sail in and tear them all to pieces 
in the first round with no help or publicity 
shoots them full of a mixture of super- 
stitious awe and helpless uncertainty.” 

Shane nodded. He was beginning to feel 
better. This man’s sincere approval was 
higher praise than any mere perfunctory 
words. He had fully expected Clamart to 
find fault with some part of his procedure; 
the burning of all that opium and its po- 
tential exploiters. That part of it had been 
an act of impulse. 

“You couldn’t possibly have done bet- 
ter,” Clamart continued. ‘‘What you may 
have sacrificed in cremating these victims 
of Jedburgh’s Jovian wrath you more than 
compensated by the value of its frightful- 
ness. All we need now is to follow it up 
by another smashing blow, and our work 
will be completed for the time. And I’d 
counted on months and maybe years of 
effort.” 

“Another blow?” 

“At the heart. You and Jedburgh have 
trimmed most of the big tentacles off the 
octopus. It’s hiding in its cloud of sepia 
now, but I’ve smelled it out. One more 
whack ought to make it cuttlefish, to feed 
canary birds. It’s a-sacred obligation.” 
Clamart’s steely eyes scintillated. ‘You 
see, Shane, our power for the stamping out 
of threatened ills is unique. Let’s go to it. 
Jedburgh is with us now, though there’s 
nothing much he can do. But Olivant 
might. That boy has brains.” 

“Don’t you think you’re letting your- 
self get carried away, Frank?” 

“No, I don’t. It’s up to us. You see we 
are the only ones that can do this job. The 
police in the nature of their office can’t 
take the initiative. They can’t go out like 
cattle ranchers and kill wolves just because 
they know them to be wolves.” 

Shane could not refrain from saying, 
“And a jolly good thing for you they 
ean’t, Frank.” 

Clamart was not offended. ‘Well, I 
never was a wolf. I was a good watch dog 
gone wrong from cruel and unfair treat- 
ment. Most crooks say that of course, but 
not many go about their criminal work 
unarmed as I did, and always on the scheme 
that if my skill as a yegg wasn’t enough to 
save my pelt without killing anybody, then 
I’d pay the price, even if it meant getting 
killed myself. Besides, I’ve got a decade of 
straight living behind me, and in the face of 
many a temptation.” 

“T’m sorry, Frank. I apologize.” 

“No need. What you say is true. The 
police are right about it too. A good many 
criminals retire, but scarcely any of them 
actually reform. A man gets harder as he 
gets older, until senile change sets in. My 
own line of conduct is not due to any re- 
morse or regret for my past, but the result 
of a changed idea about humanity and a 
sort of acknowledgment of benefits re- 
ceived. My slate was wiped clean. Other- 
wise I’d probably be a cracksman now, or 
dead. I’m not out for other cracksmen or 
other jailbirds. I’m after a gang of pro- 


fessional murderers. But I wouldn’t mind 
collecting a few of these skunks that are 
trying to poison us wholesale in this coun- 
try. Suppress the Medicis with the Bor- 
gias, so to speak.” 
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“Are there many left?’’ Shane asked. 

“Plenty of small fry and francs-tireurs, 
blackmailers, woman-terrorizers and such 
trash. 

“The country’s system has got to ab- 
sorb a certain amount of toxin. But there 
are still some vestiges of the fabric we’ve 
torn into in such ungentlemanly fashion, 
and I’d rather like to start them on their 
way. I’ll need some help.” 

“ All right,” said Shane resignedly. “I’m 
(ajakes 
“There’s not much in it for you, Shane. 
I don’t see how you’re going to be able to 
report any of this. We’d be under bond 
and getting tried for the rest of our lives, 
and however it turned out nobody would 
ever believe in the honesty of our motives, 
or at least mine. They’d say it was just 
another case of pirates falling out.” 

“Oh, well,’’ said Shane, ‘‘we’ve started 
it and might as well finish. Do we take the 
offensive again?” 

“First, last and always the offensive,” 
Clamartsaid. “In love or war, business, pol- 
ities, diplomacy and the arts of peace, there 
is but one set of tactics for suecess—the 
offensive.” 

“When do we strike?”’ 

“Tomorrow night, I think. Perhaps a 
little later. There’s a meeting tonight to 
choose a successor to the deceased. He 
was the cultured gentleman that had the 
mistaken assurance to tell Jedburgh that 
he wasn’t going to leave that place alive 
unless he signed on.”’ 

“What do you know about him?”’ Shane 
asked. 

“Quite a lot. Or at least Léontine does. 
He’s a chemist named Humboldt who 
made a good deal of money at one time by 
smuggling in dyes in a very ingenious man- 
ner. He bought sponges, cleansed them, 
saturated them in a solution of the stuff he 
wanted to smuggle, and dried them. Then 
all he had to do was to bring them in and 
squeeze them out in a fresh solution, add 
his reagent and precipitate the principle 
desired. But a bright young assistant in 
his employ got on to what he was doing. It 
was a good graft because the synthetic 
dyes are built up of colorless molecules 
that can be graded into the different beau- 
tiful shades desired by building up the 
molecule step by step. When he got 
through he could always sell the sponges 
as a by-product.” 

“‘Chemistry,”’ said Shane, ‘‘must offer a 
wonderful field for illegal traffic.” 

“Well, you can’t blame it on chemis- 
try, because that science is the very root 
and branch and pith and marrow of all 
creative knowledge. But it is poison and 
antidote combined. It creates and it de- 
tects. Then our ingenious devil turned his 
attention to subtle toxins, mostly gaseous. 
He was working at a gas with which to 
charge unfermented grape juice in a way 
to give it the apparent properties of cham- 
pagne when something went wrong again 
and he killed a lot of people without in- 
tending to. What he was striving for was a 
physiological substitute for alcohol that 
would yet not give the chemical reactions 
of the tests for alcohol nor produce any 
marked toxic effects. But he got discour- 
aged and then decided to take advantage 
of the error and go in for scientific poison- 
ing. I imagine he never intended to em- 
ploy any means as crude as lethal weapons 
or any other agency unable to baffle all de- 
tection. If Jedburgh hadn’t acted in a swift 
initiative the chances are that nobody 
would ever have known what killed him.” 

“Jedburgh,” said Shane, “‘appears to 
have rendered a distinguished service to 
society at large.” 

“That strong offensive I just men- 
tioned,” Clamart said. ‘‘But even with 
Humboldt—probably not his real name— 
removed, it is still a ticklish business. I 
don’t know what sort of successor he may 
have left, nor what sort of invisible enemy 
we may find ourselves up against. We had 
a sample of it when that odorless ether was 
dropped down the chimney.” 

“Then all this business has been a com- 
bination of the murder syndicate and Don 
Quinto’s scheme.” 

“Yes. Don Quinto had such a big thing 
by the tail that they threw in together. 
Don Quinto furnished the marketable 
goods, and Humboldt was to smooth the 
way for its distribution by removing the 
active obstacles as they arose. But they 
both lacked ready cash to finance it, and 
that was where Jedburgh came in. They 
guessed wrong on Jedburgh though. They 
thought he had more greed and less cour- 
age. They thought they could prod him 
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along like a pig to market, but he turned 
suddenly like a wild boar and slashed them 
to pieces. That slow silent manner of his 
fooled them. It was like whacking off a big 
rusty, mud-caked dud.” 

“Did he apologize?”’ Shane asked. 

Clamart laughed. ‘He growled out 
something about having got me wrong and 
it nearly choked him. That was on your 
account, not mine. Nothing that I might 
do could ever change that old bird’s theory 
of once a crook always a crook. He thinks 
I’m playing some deep game and he proba- 
bly believes that you spilled it for me when 
you burned up that big cache of opium.” 

Shane did not answer. He was uncom- 
fortably conscious of having entertained 
somewhere in the back of his mind these 
same sinister doubts. When with Clamart, 
Shane gave his unqualified belief and con- 


fidence. Away from him he could not seem , 


to keep the insinuating tentacles of mis- 
giving from writhing into his thought. 

He left .Clamart presently and returned 
to his apartment, then seized by a revul- 
sion of feeling against opium smugglers and 
assassins and their self-appointed destroy- 
ers, and still smarting from Cynthia’s in- 
justice, he sank into a morris chair and 
gave himself up to what was for him an 
entirely new indulgence—a few moments 
of depressed and gloomy retrospect. 

Shane regretted profoundly having ever 
got mixed up at all in the rotten tangle of 
murderous events. He did not particularly 
object to fatal circumstances, whether on a 
big scale like the war or on a smaller one 
where his active part was under due au- 
thority and official orders. But he hated 
this thing of franc-tireur, of trying to 
achieve some purpose for the benefit of 
humanity in frank violation of its estab- 
lished laws. He was neither a reformed 


| crook like Clamart, nor a ruthless commer- 


cial operator like Jedburgh. 

More than that, he was no unquestion- 
ing and obedient vassal to carry out the 
orders of a superior, as Olivant was quite 
content to do. Shane felt resentfully that 
he had been let into hauling the chestnuts 
out of the fire willy-nilly and had badly 
singed his paws in doing so. His rescue of 
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display of wrath and without one needless 
movement, Dirck went back to his table, 
not a little ashamed of the spectacular ex- 
ploit. He had merely resorted to a ruse in 
vogue at lumber-camp bars, a ruse he had 
seen performed fifty times and which his 
own trained strength and skill had made it 
ridiculously easy for him to duplicate. 
Yet he had acted on impulse. And he had 
made himself conspicuous. He was sorry. 

The clump of waiters disbanded. The 
guests went on with their interrupted meal. 
Apparently the scene was not novel enough 
to cause any break in the routine. The 


| lanky proprietor came across to Dirck’s 
| table and stood over the uncomfortable 


youth. 

“Thanks, friend,’’ “You did 
You 
didn’t bust a thing in the room. You didn’t 
even bust him. Snappy work.”’ 

‘Silly work!” contradicted Latham. “‘If 
I’d had the sense to sit still your waiters 
would have given him the bum’s rush in 
another second.” 

“Nope,” denied the proprietor sadly; 
“not they. Last time they done that they 
fractured a feller’s skull. We had a lot of 


said he. 


| trouble squaring ourselves. And our friends 


at p’lice headquarters passed us the office 
that the bum’s rush don’t go here any more. 


| You see, he was the third that’d gone 


to the hospital—that way. Nope, they 
couldn’t have gave this chap the bum’s 


| rush tonight. And Archie has left me cold. 


So, likely there’d have been a nasty rumpus 
if you hadn’t horned in. I’m thanking you. 
What’ll you drink?” 

“Nothing, thanks,” said Dirck. ‘But 
who’s Archie? The one who left you cold? 
And how could he have stopped the row?”’ 

“Archie? Oh, I thought everyone around 
here knew Archie. He was my night head 
waiter. Couldn’t head-wait well enough to 
keep himself warm. But he used to be a 


| teacher of this here new joo-jitsoo, or what- 


ever the Jap stunt is. And whenever a 
patron would get too wakeful and hectic 
Archie’d just loiter up to him and abate 
him. Not that he ever did it any neater 
than you did tonight. So he was well worth 
his pay to me, even if he was rotten at the 
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Sharon had been justifiable even though 
the method of procedure were unlawful. 
But his high-handed act of impulse in bun- 
dling his and Jedburgh’s victims into the 
hangar, then burning up the place, was a 
different matter and one that now struck 
Shane as an insane performance. He began 
to regret it. What was Clamart’s approval 
worth? And then suddenly Shane found 
himself wondering if Clamart had really 
approved it. 

Turning this in his mind it seemed to him 
that Clamart’s commendatory words had 
lacked the ring of sincerity. The disquiet- 
ing impression grew. It became augmented 
by other uncertainties about Clamart. 
Shane reviewed these as they had impressed 
him previously as they had arisen, but 
when his mind was in a state of excitation. 
Clamart had shown no great surprise nor 
any regret at all at Colling’s death. Clam- 
art had appeared to be expecting a sim- 
ilar attack upon himself. Clamart by going 
to the cabaret, then requesting Shane to 
join him there, had appeared to invite 
attack; or rather more than that, to set in 
motion an offensive of his own. This had 
struck Shane at the time as singular. The 
result had been almost fatal to Shane, 
though Clamart had killed his man. Then 
Clamart had incited Jedburgh to go down 
to the hangar, but he had not told Shane of 
his suspicion that Sharon might be there. 

The most singular episode in the chain of 
events was that of Leffy’s being’ struck 
down for no apparent reason that Shane 
could guess. Shane had not tried to deter- 
mine a reason for this before. But it now 
occurred to him that it might have been 
more than merely to satisfy some personal 
grudge or get rid of an accomplice whose 
vice threatened a danger to the mob and 
whom having served his purpose it had 
been thought better to remove. But it now 
looked to Shane as though some deeper 
object were involved, that there was 
treachery among these slayers and smug- 
glers, and that some master hand was 
guiding the affair from a background im- 
penetrable to any of them. 

Then Shane thought of Jedburgh’s ob- 
stinate refusal to put any faith at all in 
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head-waiter job. No look to him, either, 
the rat. Didn’t add nothing to the place’s 
style. But he sure could handle riots. He 
was a treasure. Then last week. he got 
hired away from me by a man who’s open- 
ing up a place like this over at Princevale. 
I haven’t been able to fill his shoes yet. Nor 
I’m not likely a 
“What did you pay him?” asked Dirck. 
‘Forty a week, and cakes,”’ returned the 
proprietor, in some surprise at the curt 
query. ‘Fancy pay. But it was a fancy 
job. He saved me that in p’lice-court fines 
and smashed tableware and damage soots. 
Besides, rough-housers got to knowing 
about him, and they’d either keep away or 
else they’d act nice. Yep, Archie earned 
his pay. He ——” 
“H’m!”’ mused Dirck. 
and meals! What hours?” 
“Hours?’’ echoed the proprietor, more 
and more perplexed. ‘Eleven at night, till 
closing time, *bout six A.M. Why?” 
“Because you can untie the crape from 
the door and stop weeping for the departed 
Archie,” replied Dirck. ‘I’m going to take 
his job. If you liked the sample of my work 
I can deliver the same line of goods, from 
eleven P.M to six A.M., till further notice. 
As for the regular head-waiter part of the 
work, I can pick that up in no time. More- 
over, I don’t look like a rat. And I can 
supply my own evening clothes. How 
about it?” 


“Forty a week, 


It was all of two months afterward that 
Dirck Latham won his sobriquet of Man of 
Mystery. He won it in his own set when 
Maida Calvert announced breathlessly that 
she had been noticing, and that he al- 
ways disappeared precisely at a quarter to 
eleven every single evening. Whether at 
a dance or at a theater party or during a 
call, he said good night and got out at ex- 
actly that time. At first Maida had sup- 
posed he went home to study. But Billy 
Forrest, his roommate, said he didn’t. And 
Billy had declared to her he hadn’t the 
faintest notion what became of Dirck after 
leaving places at such an unearthly early 
hour. He had inquired, but Dirck had 
stalled him off. 
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Clamart. Jedburgh knew men. He) 
hampered by any of Shane’s id 
Shane’s doubts deepened. His d 
began to envelop him like a blac! 
He rose and began to pace up an 
an effort to throw it off. One of t 
tions must be the case. Hither 
was absolutely fanatical in his de 
hatred of crime and criminals and 
stop at nothing for their destruction 
he was still a king of the underworl¢ 
and autocrat, and of an authority sod 
as to be able summarily to dispose o 
his operatives who seemed to hin 
clogs in the machine. ] 
It was all too baffling to Shane, It ep 
fused his mind. Clamart was so absolute 
convincing in his words, yet so appa 
ruthless in his actions. Shane foun 
self unable to conceive of a great pow 
good employing such measures as G] 
pursued. There was that elevat 
Colling’s apartment. Clamart had 
on the point of ordering his death. 


Cynthia was right, that Jedburgh m 
right. This thought suggested Shar 
one bright spot in the whole sanguin 
affair. ; 

It struck him then that he h 
treated Sharon very well. He did not 
her to feel herself included in the host 
with which he had parted from he 
Acting on a sudden impulse he 
his telephone and called J edbural s h 
Olivant answered. 

“Is Miss Jedburgh at home?” Sha 
asked. 

““Yes,’’ Olivant answered. ‘Ver 
so to her life-saver. Or at least she | 
moment ago.” 

“Then ask her if she’ll take a tu 
me in my car for about an hour, w 
Olivant? That is, if she’ll be let.” 

“No fear. Her father now consid 
to be a sort of Perseus—or at least he} 
if he’d ever heard of the feller. I’ll te 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The obvious way to clear up the 
and baffling mystery was to ask D 
self. And this was done, by no 
nine girls and five men. 

To each and all he gave serene 
“‘T’m head waiter in an all-night tende 
restaurant. I go on the job at elever 
I quit at six. It’s all sorts of fun; 


keeps me in condition.”’ . 


Gravely and glibly he said it. Naturall 
his explanation was regarded as a f 
effort at humor and to mask his real 
for disappearing so early every evel 
The mystery grew. And there seemed 
way of solving it. vs 

Viva Odell was almost the only girl ofh 
acquaintance who did not question hin 
directly or indirectly, about it. | 
could not make up his mind wheth 
implied tact or merely indifference. 
was seeing more of Viva nowadays; an 
Van Campen’s scowl was becoming chron 

One evening Van Campen and Dire) 
were both calling at the Odell house. Th 
was not unusual. Indeed it happened 
annoying number of times. The unus 
part of it was that when Dirck got | 
reluctantly to go, at quarter before elev 
Van Campen made no effort to sit him ou 
Instead the big fellow got to his feet at th 
same time and departed in company WI 
his rival. 

A block or so below he bade Direk g¢ 
night and turned into a by-street. User 
ciously Latham continued his own journée 
toward the Castle Restaurant. A ha 
behind, Van Campen followed, stic¢ 
the shadows and shrinking back im 
ways whenever Dirck chanced to t 
head. ; 

It was two evenings later that a a 
the set drove across to the Point, 
Spindrift Yacht Club’s midwinter 
As the dance did not begin until ten 
the Point was an hour’s drive fro 
Dirck Latham could not go. 

While the dozen were piling 1 
cars, after two in the morning, Van 
suggested a unique way of windin 
evening. i 
_ “Ever hear of the Castle Restauran 
asked. (Continued on Page 54) 
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The men of the party had heard of it. 
The girls had not. 

“Best lobster Newburg there, this side 
of New York,” continued Van Campen. 
“Real beer too. Eight per cent. Imported 
from Germany. Let’s drop in on the way 
home. It’s open all night.” 

The girls ‘hesitated. The men did not. 
Almost with one accord they vetoed the 
scheme on the grounds of propriety. 
Whereat the girls, with unanimous change 
of front, became Van Campen’s allies. A 
late supper at a place from whose doubtful 
character even their escorts shrank—this 
was too good a chance to miss. It would 
give them a brand-new standing, too, among 
such girls of the crowd as were not now 
with them. 

The faint-hearted protests of the men 
were silenced. Van Campen’s “Oh, it’s 
perfectly safe, of course; and as respectable 
as the Monastery or Claverings’’ sealed 
the verdict. To be in a place of doubtful 
repute which was at once safe and moder- 
ately respectable offered not only tempta- 
tion but security. The chance was not to 
be missed. 

Maida Calvert looked admiringly up at 
Van Campen’s Herculean bulk as she 
sought to maneuver him into her car in- 
stead of into Viva’s. 

“T don’t care how tough it is,’’ she cooed. 
“You’re better protection than a whole 
machine-gun company.” 

“Thanks,”’ said Van Campen absently; 
adding: ‘‘Save a seat for me, Viva. I’m 
going in your car.”’ 

The night custom of the Castle Restau- 
rant was beginning to ebb. Four o’clock 
was at hand. Many of the tables were 
empty. At the others sat yawning but per- 
sistent revelers. Then through the main 
room ran a thrill. The entrance between 
the coat racks was blocked suddenly by a 
bevy of men and girls in evening dress. 

From the rear of the room Dirck Latham 
caught the barest glimpse of the newcomers 
through the grille of coat shelves. He saw 
that they were ten or twelve in number, 
and that they seemed young. Ordering 
waiters to refurbish a long table to one side 
and to put flowers on it, he went forward 
with his best air to welcome the advancing 
group. 

The strong light over the inner threshold 
threw their faces into shadow and his own 
face into strong relief. He did not recognize 
them until he was but a few yards distant. 
Indeed they saw and recognized him long 
before he knew them. Seeing him come for- 
ward and in evening dress, all except Van 
Campen thought he had been eating there 
and that he had risen from his table to join 


them. 

“Why, hello!’* called Billy Forrest. “If 
there isn’t old Dirck! This where you 
spend your evenings, after 10:45, hey? 
Naughty, naughty!” 

Maida and one or two more of the girls 
hailed him with equal fervor. Dirck 
stopped dead in his tracks. His face went 
yellow-white and his eyes bulged. He saw 
no one but Viva Odell. 

Out of the gay clamor of welcoming 
voices her friendly tones alone reached 
him. His staring gaze shifted between her 
cordially smiling little face and her out- 
stretched little gloved hand. 

Shaking, aghast, he stared at her, while 
down about his ears crashed his beautiful 
air castles. She had found him out! And 
she did not yet realize why he was here! 

Then through the pleasant hubbub of 
greeting jarred Van Campen’s strident 
voice. 

“Here you!” he accosted Dirck. ‘Get 
us a table for twelve. Jump!”’ 

One or two of the others smiled toler- 
antly at the poor jest of pretending to mis- 
take their friend for a head waiter. But 
Viva, her dark eyes still playing in wonder 
over Dirck’s ghastly face, saw that face 
twitch and turn crimson at the command. 
She drew a sharp little breath between her 
teeth. 

“Do you hear me?” rasped Van Campen, 
his hectoring tone cutting like a rusty knife. 
“Hustle and get us a table. It’s five dollars 
in your pocket if you’ll wait on us yourself, 
instead of leaving us to your fellow crooks. 
Lively now!”’ 

The smiles were wiped from the faces of 
the others. Bewildered, they glanced from 
the domineering Van Campen to the move- 
lessly anguished Latham. 

“The mystery’s solved, good people,”’ 
laughed Van Campen, turning to them. 
“T saved it for a surprise. A night or two 
ago I happened to be going past here, and 
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IT looked in and saw Latham hustling 
around the tables and bossing his roust- 
about waiters and pocketing tips and bow- 
ing and smirking every time anyone handed 
him a dime, and Hey!” he broke off, 
whirling on Dirck. “I told you to get us a 
table, you lazy panhandler!” 

Latham came to himself. 

“This way,” he said, his voice muffled. 

He turned toward the table he had 
ordered prepared. 

“That’s better!” exclaimed Van Campen, 
following. “‘Look lively, my good man, and 
you'll earn that five dollars yet.” 

Reaching the table Dirck halted, stand- 
ing aside and motioning the waiters to draw 
back chairs. Van Campen was just behind 
him. The others still stood in a huddled 
knot near the door, as if uncertain what to 
do. Van Campen signaled them forward. 
Only one of the eleven obeyed the sum- 
mons. The rest still stared confusedly from 
one another to the two men beside the 
table. 

The sole exception was Viva Odell. 
Without an instant of hesitation she came 
on. Passing Van Campen she went straight 
up to Dirck. With an impulsive gesture she 
took his limp hand. 

“Dirck,” she said, her clear young voice 
carrying far, “‘will you let me apologize 
for Rex Van Campen’s rotten behavior, 
since he hasn’t the decency to do it for him- 
self? I’m ashamed of him. And I’m 
ashamed of you too.” 

Dirck’s muscles stiffened. 

“I’m ashamed of you,”’ she went on, “‘for 
making a mystery of this. You ought to 
have known it’d make no difference to any 
of us—any of us that are worth while— 
except that we’d honor you for working, 
instead of letting yourself be supported. 


“Viva!’’ hemutteredhelplessly. ‘‘ Viva!” 

“And before we go away,” she contin- 
ued, “I want to remind you that you’ve 
promised to dine with dad and myself 
Friday night. You won’t forget, will you? 
Half after seven. Good night, Dirck.’ 

She nodded, then smiled gayly up into 
his blank face and moved doorward. The 
others, by wordless consent, followed her. 
All but Van Campen. 

‘Here, waiter!’’ swaggered Van Campen, 
pulling a bill from his pocket and thrusting 
it at Dirck. “That’s for your trouble. My 
friends don’t care to stay. They aren’t used 
to eating at joints like this—with a dirty 
impostor to wait on them.”’ 

Dirck did not speak or move. The bill 
fluttered to the floor. Van Campen strode 
out in pursuit of the vanishing friends. 
Still Dirck Latham stood there, staring 
blankly toward the door. 

One of the waiters covertly retrieved and 
pocketed the fallen money; then said re- 
proachfully to Latham: ‘‘Whyn’t you 
throw him out when he give you that line 
of gab? Too big for you?”’ 

Inquisitively the questioner strained his 
ears for the head waiter’s answer. 

This is what he heard, in mumbled, dazed 
tones from between Dirck’s white lips: 
**She—she said she honors me for it. She— 
still wants me to—to dine there. And she 
shook hands. Lord!” 

Billy Forrest held an enviable record for 
late sleeping; yet when Dirck came noise- 
lessly into their suite at seven next morning 
his roommate was not only wide awake but 
up and waiting for him. 


“You mangy old idiot!’ was Billy’s - 


greeting. ‘‘What did you mean by holding 
out on me this way? You needn’t have 
told the rest of them if you didn’t want to, 
but you could have told me. If I thought 
it was because you were afraid I’d be a 
mucker about it I’d knock the ugly face 
off you! Say! Wasn’t Viva a dandy? She 
did the thing all the rest of us wanted to. 
Only she thought of it in time and we 
didn’t.” 

“Thanks,” said Dirck absently. 

He was busily routing from his trunk a 
disreputable old suit and a pair of rubber- 
soled shoes. Forrest eyed him curiously. 

“Going for a hike?” he asked. “I’m 
coming along.” 

“No,” denied Dirck. ‘I’m getting into 
the oldest things I’ve got. I can’t afford to 
spoil a good suit with blood; and by split- 
ting it up the back.” 

“Blood?” sputtered Billy. ‘What in 
blazes 4 

“T’m going to hunt up Rex VanCampen,” 
wearily explained Dirck. ‘‘You heard the 
things he said to me last night; and you 
saw the filthy trick he played me. I couldn’t 
do anything there. Insulting a waiter is not 
one of the sins for which guests can be 
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ejected from the Castle. So I’m off to find 
him now.” 

“Find Van Campen?” cried Forrest, 
unbelieving. “‘Why, man, he’ll eat you 
alive! He’s half a head taller than you, and 
he must be nearly forty pounds heavier. 
Besides, he rowed Four on last year’s crew. 
And he’s won the Varsity heavyweight 
boxing championship, two years running. 
He we Ss f 

“T know,” answered Dirck carelessly as 
he laced one of hisrubber-soled shoes. ‘‘I’ve 
thought of all that. It makes it fairer. 
It gives him some show to defend himself.’ 

“You’re plumb daffy!’”’ exclaimed For- 
rest. “‘He’s a heavyweight boxer. If he was 
anyone less husky he’d have been licked 
before now. And after the thing he did last 
night there’d be a waiting list of us to lick 
him. But he’s Rex Van Campen.”’ 

“Yes?” said Dirck, unimpressed. ‘‘And 
I’m Kid Peavey. So he’s due to know he’s 
been in a fight before we’re through.” 

“Kid Peavey?”’ repeated Billy. ‘‘What’s 
Kid Peavey? A dog or a bird or a patent 
medicine?” 

For reply Dirck dived deeper into his 
trunk and exhumed a scrapbook. Tossing 
it to Forrest he continued to lace his shoes. 
Billy opened the volume at random. Be- 
fore him was a newspaper cut of Dirck 
Latham in ring costume—or ring lack of 
costume. Thestory accompanying it began: 

“Last night, at the Motor City Athletic 
Club, Kid Peavey added one more to his 
unbroken string of victories by stopping 
Spike O’Dey, in the eighth round of what 
was scheduled for a _ ten-round bout. 

e ” 

Forrest lifted his eyes to the unconcerned 
Dirck. Then he began to read again. Not 
until Latham was fully dressed and on the 
way to the door did Billy lay aside the 
book. Then with a whoop he cast himself 
bodily on his chum. 

“How many more things are you, any- 
how?”’ he demanded, his face alight with 
hero worship. ‘‘Man of Mystery, hey? 
Why, you’ve got the Man in the Iron Mask 
looking like a schoolgirl trying to keep a 
secret! But you’re not going to look up 
Rex Van Campen just yet and fight him. 
Not if I have to brain you with a dumb- 
bell to keep you from doing it. I’ve got a 
plan worth ten million of that. It just 
bumped into the old bean with a shrill 
thud while I was reading that scrapbook of 
yours. You’ll stop and listen to it!” 

Shrilly, ecstatically, still gripping the im- 
patient Latham by both shoulders, Billy 
Forrest spat forth his inspired idea. 

“Listen here!’ he shrilled. “If you go 
over to Van’s rooms now and beat him up 
or get beaten up by him, where’lI it get you? 
Nowhere at all. If you lick him he’! never 
tell about it. If he licks you he won’t brag, 
because you’re ten sizes smaller’n he is; 
and he doesn’t know about the Kid Peavey 
business. And, either way, it’s a cinch 
you'll never boast about it. So where’ll it 
get you?”’ 

Dirck shook himself impatiently. But 
the excited Forrest was not to be brushed 
aside. 

“Don’t you see?” persisted Billy. “Van 
showed you up in front of the whole bunch. 
Where’ll it get you to settle with him in 
private? No, man! This thing’s got to be 
done right. He’s got to pay for it before as 


. many people as were there last night. The 


same bunch; and a lot more. The whole 
crowd. Here’s the big notion: Those three 
charity prize fights out at the Cestus Ath- 
letic Club last fall got everybody in Harle 
dippy over boxing. Women worse than 
men, because it was new to them. Now 
here’s what we’re going to do.” 

He drew a long breath; then, stammering 
with eagerness, he outlined his plan. 

“The Cestus is closed just now,” said he. 
“But I and a handful of dollars can get 
next to the janitor. He’ll open it up for us 
any night we say, and he’ll switch on the 
lights. I'll pass the word along, on the 
deadest dead quiet, to our own crowd. Men 
and girls both. That night we’ll all sneak 
out there and see you and Van fight it to a 
finish. Howaboutit? Huh? Howaboutit?” 

“No!” cried Dirck, disgusted. “No!” 

“Hold on!” begged Forrest. “There’s a 
lot of sides to this. If it doesn’t appeal to 
you to get back at him, before everybody, 
for the dirty stunt he worked on you, then 
maybe it may strike you as worth while to 
let Viva Odell—and all the rest, of course — 
see you aren’t afraid to resent a thing like 
that, even from a chap twice your size. 
Viva’s daft on boxing. She was in a ringside 
seat at every one of those bouts. Times 
haven’t changed much, I figure, since the 
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knight-errant days when women fel] 
with a chap who was handy with hi 
ware in the tournament arena. i 
haven’t changed much. And girls hay 
changed at all. A woman hasn’t go 
use for a loser. But, Lord, how she, 
warm up toa man who can outfigh 
man—especially a man _ bigger’n 
Think it over.” 
“There’s nothing to think over 
clared Direk sulkily. 
But Forrest noted he no longer stry, 
to escape. And the tempter took 
tack. : 
“Tf you don’t stand for this seh 
mine,” he threatened, “I swear I’ 
that Kid Peavey secret a bit of pub 
erty before this time tomorrow. I'll ¢ 
the Chronicle’s sporting editor on it 
Take your choice.” 
But it was not until Billy Forre 
threatened and pleaded and orate 
argued for another solid half hou 
Dirck surrendered, unwillingly, to t 
tastic project. 
For the next week the social atmo 
of the city of Harle—so far as the 


the despairing envy of those who w 
in the secret. 

Billy Forrest and two of his 
undertook the task of making all 
ments. First they waited on Re 
Campen, bearing’to him a verbal ch 
from Latham to a finish fight with 
ounce gloves at the deserted Cestus , 
letic Club, six miles out on the Ham 
Turnpike, at nine o’clock on the eve! 
February third. 

Van Campen was strongly incline 
scoff at the whole thing. But Forrest « 
of a long line of political spellbinders 
was a clean throwback to his. ane 


boxing ability. He pointed out thi 
refusal to accept this challenge from am 
smaller than himself could not enhanc 
Van Campen’s repute for pluck. 

After Forrest had talked himself hc 
Van Campen yielded. By this time t 
ture was beginning to take hold of 
fellow’s imagination. Moreover, it 
spectacular way of effacing the tinge 
popularity that had clung to him eve 
his practical joke on Dirck at the Ca 

Next, Forrest and his accomplice 
orned the athletic club’s grumbling j 
for much wealth, to open the dese 
barnlike building for the occasion, 
the lights were on, and to preservi 
secrecy. 

Fifty-odd young people—all of th 
tween eighteen and twenty-five, an 
half of them girls—were in the se 
mask the affair they got up an alleg 
ning drive out to Camford Inn for a da 
and for supper. It was voted unanin 
that none of their elders be let in 
true story of the affair. Elders had 
prosy way of objecting; and even, é 
times, elders so far forgot themselves 4 
prohibit. 

The January thaw had departed. 
ary third was the coldest day of th 
The thermometer dropped to seve 
grees below the zero mark and coyly 
there. Night set in, brilliantly clear, 
bitterly cold that nobody without pres 
of strong desire or strong duty sti 
inch out of doors. 


the six-mile drive from the city limits 
side road which led over the brow 
hill and down into the secluded bit of 
at whose center stood the gaunt build 
the Cestus Athletic Club. 

Fourteen cars were parked just out 
the huge shack—where even a Pp 
robes did not prevent the radiators 
less than nine of them from freezing 
Most of these robes presently were st 
from the radiators and carried | 


clump of are lights which hung 
above the ring. These were all the lig 
had succeeded in illuminating. As for 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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NHE merchant who protects the 


. interests of his customers is gen- | 


lly a leader in his community. 


lat is why, in great cities and small, 
1 usually find the Selz *Six at the 
res of the leading merchants—the 
n who have the most regard for the 
erests of their customers. They all 
ept a less than usual profit on the 
z *Six—as we do also—in order to 
€ an unusual value. 

€ low price made possible by this 
Operation between merchant and 
nufacturer makes this high quality 
e the biggest seller of its kind! 
€ greater sales volume offsets the 
aller profit. 

our dealer lacks the Selz *Six, write 
z, Chicago or Pittsburgh. 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 
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CLAMP 


PAT. U.S. Ay CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


READ- 
Clanip: rt 
on bed or 
chair; or 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 
Clanip, it 
or stand it 
on your 


desk or 


table 


SEW- 


Clamp it 
on sewing 
machine 
or table. 


SHAVE - 


Clamp» it 
Cn! ain). 
mirror or 
any handy 
place. 


Adjusto-Jite 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


of eee es is the handy, eco- 
nomical light for; home, office, 
store, studio—everywhere good light is 
needed. HANGS—CLAMPS— 
STANDS. The name says it—it’s 
quickly adjustable. A turn of the re- 


flector sends the light exactly where | 


you want it. No glare—no eyestrain. 
And—economy. 


Solid brass; handsome, durable and 
compact. Clamp is felt-lined—can’t 
scratch. S-yr. guarantee. Complete with 
8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece 
standard plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it order direct. 
S: W. FARBER 
141 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Prices in U.S.A., brass finis!’, $5; bronze or nickel jinish, 
$5.50. West of Mississippi aid c ‘anadian Rockies and in 
Maritime Provinces, 25¢ per lamp additional. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
he explained sourly to his circle of teeth- 
chattering listeners, the club’s big steam 
furnace was undergoing repair, and most 


of its salient parts lay unassembled on the_- 


cellar floor. The smaller auxiliary furnace 
was also out of order and had been so for 
the past year. 

The cluster of lights shone down blind- 
ingly upon the twenty-four-foot square of 
stained and rope-girt canvas. The same 
lights cast more or less radiance on thé first 
row of ringside boxes. The rest of the’ v 
auditorium was in dense gloom. The nearé 
bleachery seats could be discerned faint 
rising tier on tier like the sides of an ine 
verted peach basket and at last disappé 
ing in the dense blackness above. + 

It was a bizarre spectacle, this obscure ! 
and echoing space, with the glaring circle) 
of low-hung lights in its center, the pitch® 
blackness above, and the square canvas 
ring beating back the flare’ of the are lamps. « 

The fifty-odd spectators did not fill the 
entire first row of ringside boxes. Every 
girl was wrapped in masses of furs, re- 
enforced in many cases by car robes and 
even by padded radiator hoods. The men, 
with overcoat cédllars turned high and 
gloved hands deep in pockets, stamped and 
vibrated in strenuous attempt to keep 
warm. 

Billy Forrest and his fellow committee- 
men, visiting the scene of strife earlier in 
the evening and discovering the heatless- 
ness of the club, had posted back to town 
and had bought three oil stoves. One of 
these was placed in each cubby-hole dress- 
ing room, to be carried to the edge of the 
ring during the fight and back to the dress- 
ing rooms while the gladiators should be 
reinvesting themselves in their outer 
clothes. 

The third stove was placed just back of 
the ringside boxes, so that spectators might 
gather around it from time to time and 
thaw out. The smell of smoking oil and of 
tobacco hung dead in the windless icy air: 
Cloudlets of congealed breath issued, 
smokelike, from lips and nostrils. 

But youth and anticipation lent very’ 
genuine gayety to the icy surroundings. 
Peals of laughter and a ceaseless roar of 
chattering talk and counter-talk swelled 
to the darkened spaces above. A gale of 
jollity pervaded the place. 

The merriment rose to a crescendo when 
Billy Forrest, as announcer and referee, 
stepped into the ring and proclaimed the, 


rol 


by appointing one of them as timekeeper. 
He paused an instant, then announced that 
his choice for that post of high honor had 
fallen upon Miss Viva Odell. 

Much applause. Would Miss Odell now 
leave her luxurious pine chair not ten feet 
from the oil stove and take up her position 
alongside the hand gong on the other side 
of the ring? More applause; and then a 
fusillade of guying as Billy showed her how 
to work the gong and gave her the stop 
watch to hold. He explained in flowery dic- 
tion the simple duties of timekeeper. While 
he did so he noticed her little hand was 
trembling as it held the watch. And the 
tremor did not seem to be of cold. Her face;, 
too, was paler than usual; and her big eyes 
shone like stars. 

Then to an accompaniment of handclap- 
ping four men came out from the east 
dressing room, under the bleacheries. The 
foremost was Rex Van Campen.. He wore 
a heavy fur overcoat that reached almost 
to his ankles. The sable collar was turned 
up above his ears. Followed his two sec- 
onds—one of them his brother—bearing 
sponges and towels and bottles and a 
bucket. Last of all plodded’ in the wake of 
the others little Ferd Lorne, lugging the 
smokily smelly oil stove. 

Van Campen, still wearing his huge fur 
coat, vaulted gracefully over the frayed 
and greasy ropes into the ring. With a 
flashing smile -he acknowledged the ap- 
plause. Then With majestic grace he seated 
himself on the stool in one corner while his 


| handlers busied themselves with disposing 


their towels and bottles where most easily 
they could get at them. One of the three 
boredly broke the skim of ice that had 
formed in the bucket, broke it for the 
fourth time in half an hour. 

There Van Campen sat—and sat—and 
sat. 

As he waited he lost some of his superb 
poise. The smile of lordly conquest died 


_ from his handsome face, to be succeeded by 


a frown. He began to fidget. So did the 


spectators. 
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Dirck Latham meanwhile was cuddled 
down in a chair in his dressing room, close 
to his oil stove, his muscles relaxed, and 
was calmly assuring his worried seconds 
that he would go to the ring when he should 
be quite ready. 

Experience had taught Latham the ines- 
timable advantage to be gained by letting 
one’s antagonist get into the ring first, and 
to let him wait there and to keep on wait- 
ing. Years ago that nerve-racking trick 
was old in pugilist circles. To Van Campen, 
Dirck was certain, it would be distressingly 


4 new. Therefore he lounged at ease in the 


farmth of his dressing room, deaf to his 


“ seeonds’ hints, and smiling comfortably as 


16 heat the applause that greeted Van 


anes ’s advent to the arena. 
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‘The spectators continued to fidget. They 
egan to wonder, audibly, whether Dirck 
‘had fallen ill or had decided not to risk 


battle with a crack,athlete so much larger 


and stronger and more formidable than 
himself. Van Campen heard the conjec- 
tures. He saw more,than fifty pairs of eyes 
fixed intently on-himself. 

Their gaze gradually annoyed him. For 
the first time in his athletic career he found 
himself distinctly nervous. Not that he 
had the remotest doubt as to the fight’s 
outcome. He was confident in his own 
splendid strength and skill and condition. 
But—what could ail the other man? And 
why did all those silly people keep on star- 
ing as though he were a prize bull? He had 
an illogical yearning to howl at them to 
look somewhere else, and then to go and 
drag that miserable little shrimp out of the 
dressing room or wherever he might be 
hiding. 

Van Campen’s nerve began to merge into 
nerves. Scowling, he turned to his brother 
and demanded his flask. The cold was be- 
ginning to bite deep into his bare shins and 
even to stick inquiring needles through his 
fur coat. A man’s-size gulp of whisky 
warmed and heartened him. But presently 
he fell to fidgeting once more. His temper 
was on the highroad to follow his nerves. 

After an eternity the west dressing room’s 
door opened and another procession of four 
emerged, this time headed by Dirck Latham, 
swathed in two bathrobes.. Dirck made 
for the ring, grinning appreciation of 
the applause. He ducked under the top 
rope and made his way unostentatiously to 
his corner. This sort of thing was no nov- 
elty to him. Nor did it so much as stir his 


ssnerves. 
fact that he was going to give the girls Pike 
real and active interest in the proceedings’; 


“What in blazes made you so late?” 
alled Algy Morison from a ringside seat. 
oe “T couldn’t find my powder rag,”’ airily 
résponded Dirck. 

Billy Forrest called the two men to the 
ring’s center and repeated for their benefit 
the Marquess of Queensberry rules he had 
been at such pains to learn. Midway in the 
pattered recital Dirck interrupted gravely: 

“Excuse me, Mister Referee, but you 
know how green I am at this business; and 
there’s something I wish you’d please make 
plainer. You say if a man scores a knock- 
down he must retire to his own corner and 
stay there till the other is on his feet again.” 

“Yes,’’ said Forrest with much impor- 
tanee. ‘‘The Queensberry rules are very 
clear on that point.” 

“But,” urged Dirck timidly, ‘suppose 
A knocks B down, and the knockdown 
happens in A’s corner? What then? Where 
does A retire to? He’s in his own corner 
already; and the rules say he must stay 
there. Is he to stand over B and swat him 
as he is getting up?” 

Red and confused, Billy glowered at his 
chum. Forrest, alone of them all, had been 
let into the Kid Peavey secret. And it 
struck him as hideously unsportsmanlike 
that Latham should now use his prize-ring 
lore to rattle and show up a friend. Before 
he could answer Dirck came to his rescue. 

“Never mind,” he said kindly. ‘‘That’s 
one of the dozen Queensberry rules that 
you can drive a hearse through. It’s never 
been set right. At least I read somewhere 
that it hadn’t. Go ahead, Mister Referee.”’ 

The harangue ended, and the men re- 
turned to their corners, where the seconds 
proceeded to strip them for action. There 
was an involuntary murmur of admiration 
as Van Campen stood forth, clad only in 
scarlet silk breecheloth and socks and 
shoes. His firm young flesh glowed with 
health and condition. His trained muscles 
were ridged beneath the smooth dark skin. 
He was gloriously built and might well 
have served some Phidias or Canova as 
model for an idealized gladiator. 

Eagerly he heard the murmur, and his 
body fell into a gracefully powerful pose 
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for the benefit of his admirers. The} 
cold was forgotten. Then he glance 
at Latham. 

Dirck had just shed the secon 
woolly bathrobes. Stripped to t 
his legs girt in a pair of old knitt 
trunks, he watched the net 
lace on his gloves. 

To the eye of an srl or of 
onlooker he presented no such g 
handsome spectacle as did Van 
But an initiate would have grun 
proval at the deep chest, the 
shoulder and_ solidity of neck ¢ 
cleanly tapering lean thighs. Here 
only speed but unexpected 
strength. The muscles did not 
bulge as did Van Campen’s. Rat! 
had the deceptive flowing quality 
panther’s. Only the scarce-obsery 
ting muscles, behind the shoulder, g 
formidably. 

Viva Odell looked from one 
other and her face grew a shade 
contrast between the two seemed 
great. She was aware of self-anger 
ing believed Billy Forrest’s hinted p 
that Dirck could take care of hi 
wanted to run between the men 
was time and entreat them to eall , 
unfair fight. 

She looked appealingly at the spectat( 
In almost every young face there 
mercilessly ardent expectation. Th 
ple had come to see a battle. If t 
were hopelessly against one of the { 
that was no concern of theirs. Th 
out for a jolly evening and for a no 
sation. With a little.shock Vive 
that she herself had felt that way ¥ 
had watched professional bouts, 
she would feel so now if it were not f 
Flushing, she finished the reflectic 
covert glance at Dirck. 

The referee had just stepped to ¢ 
of the ring and was nodding to he 
time. Viva shuddered violently, 
with the cold. The shudder slacke 
hold on the slippery gong handle. I 
from her nervous grasp. The clang 
bell split the momentary hush th 
descended, and it reéchoed eerily @ 
unseen rafters. 

Van Campen sprang from his e 
midring, tense and ferocious. I 
leisurely fashion Dirck Latham | 
forward to meet him. There was i 
sensational or spectacular in Dire 
vance. As well expect a veteran so 
strike attitudes on his way to the 
ground as for this survivor of sixty 
sional fights to play. up to the 
scene. ; 

Tacitly the two disregarded t 
tomary double handshake. Van C 
as was his wont in amateur bouts, 
proceedings with a lightning-swift 
to the face. His long reach and hi 
usually served to make this effecti 
was an impressive start to a bout. 

But Dirck’s face was not there 
glove sped on its punitive mission. 
ing, with no difficulty at all, Lathan 
his left smartly to the wind; foll« 
with a jarring right to the heart, a 
ran into a clinch to avoid reprisals 

Before the inexperienced Forrest 
call ‘“‘Break!’’ Latham had wriggle 
jabbing to the wind as he did so, 
twisting his head aside just far en 
elude a furious right uppercut from h 

Shaken by the trio of punches 
meridian and furious at Dirck’s 
from reprisals, Van Campen rushed. 
Latham did not stay to be anni 
This was by no means the first time h 
clashed with men larger and heavie 
himself; and he was not minded ° 
change foot- to-foot hammering, with: 
advantage on the side of weight an 
and reach. 

Wherefore he danced away, leadil 
the fuming Van Campen in a meri 
Other things being equal there is 
tically no heavyweight with the q 
of a middleweight. And Dirck wa 
long in proving this, to his own satisf 
and to Van Campen’ s chagrin. 

To most of the spectators Van C 
was attacking with lionlike fiercen 
Dirck was keeping away from hi 
manner that savored of cowardi 
a fat man in the far shadows just 
the unguarded doorway of the 
nodded grim expert approval as he I 
his gloved hands deeper into the 
of his bearlike fur coat. , 

As he retreated Dirck had the 
of noting that his opponent was losil 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Picture in your mind an exquisitely beautiful motor 


car modeled after the most distinctive creations of 
European designers. | 


Equip it with every appointment and accessory that 
can contribute to the comfort and luxury of motoring. 


Endow it with a power plant of amazing performing 
abilities and a chassis that represents the very highest 
development of six-cylinder engineering. 


Do this. Then compare your ideal with the new 
Paige which we shall introduce at the automobile 
shows in January. That is all we ask. 


We have prepareda brochure descriptive of ournew product. 
We shall be glad to mail it upon inquiry to those interested. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
temper. He decided to help along the 
good work. 

“In that clinch,’’ he said pleasantly, ‘I 


| got the reek of booze on your breath. 


You'll feel a come-back on that presently. 
Booze and boxing don’t go together. I ah 

He checked himself long enough to avert 
Van Campen’s industrious effort to fight 
him into a corner. Side-stepping nimbly, 
and planting another whole-souled punch 
in the wind as reprisal for a glancing swing 
that raked harmlessly along his own shoul- 
der, he continued, ‘‘That’s why I’m going 
to keep on playing for your middle. That’s 
where the booze will begin, pretty soon, to 
help me. And, say! Never use a swing 
except as a counter. It’s ——” 

“Shut up!’”’ panted Van Campen, the 
wind punches jarring him annoyingly. 
“Shut up and fight! This isn’t a foot race.” 

By way of repartee Dirck ducked an- 
other left lead for the face, blocked the 
ensuing right-hander, and slugged vehe- 
mently to heart and wind before clinching 
again. 

The clang of the gong interrupted Van 
Campen’s raging pursuit as the lighter man 
broke away. 

His erstwhile smooth meridian blotched 
by purplish patches, Van Campen heark- 
ened sullenly to his seconds’ exhortations 
during the minute of rest, And in that 
minute he worked out a new plan of cam- 
paign. At the outset of the next round he 


, no longer rushed but advanced warily and 


slowly from his corner. The unseen fur- 
coated fat man in the far shadows nodded 
approval once more, this time at Van 
Campen’s evidences of sanity. 

To Viva there was something infinitely 
more menacing about this stealthy advance 
than there had been in the whirlwind 
charges. But Dirck was not impressed. 
Thus far he had been boxing, not fighting; 
and he hoped he might continue to do so 
to the end. Aping the other’s wariness he 
moved slowly toward the oncoming Van 
Campen. Then just before the two came 
within striking distance Latham rushed. 

So sudden and so unforeseen was his in- 
ward dash that he was actually able to 
dive under Van Campen’s high guard and 
plant two smashing ribroasters where they 
might be expected to do most harm. 

Before he could get away or clinch Van 
Campen’s stabbing left lead caught him 
on the side of the head, spinning him half- 
way around and setting his ears abuzz. 

Van Campen wasted no time in follow- 
ing up his advantage. Murderously he 
tore into the staggering middleweight. But 
Dirck ducked into a clinch, suffering no 
further ill than a bruising right-hander on 
the top of the head. As he came to the 
clinch he was able to bring his own left to 
the wind; and in the break he scored a 
right-hander to the heart. Then he recom- 
menced his old retreating tactics, forcing 
Van Campen to take the aggressive and to 
do the bulk of the work. Twice only during 
the remainder of the round was he able 
to connect with wind and heart; and once 
again Van Campen succeeded in landing 
another effective blow—this time a couple 
of inches above Dirck’s intucked jaw. 

As the seconds swathed their dripping 
principals in coats and bathrobes between 
rounds, the momentary chill of his wet 
body’s contact with the zero air made Van 
Campen demand a pull at his flask. 

“Don’t do that, you poor simp!”’ called 
across Dirck from his corner. “‘ You’ll have 
to pay for it. The reaction’s bound to get 
you.” 

Loftily unheeding, Van Campen drank 
deep. Through his veins ran a new warmth 
and vigor. The painful smashes to the 
stomach and under the heart were for- 
gotten. Gone was the slight abatement of 
snap and vigor they had entailed. 

Van Campen came up for the third 
round, a new man. Avidly he took the 
aggressive. And, as before, his enemy 
would not stand up to him, but continued 
those exasperating retreat tactics. Thrice, 
this round, Van Campen’s fist thudded 
clean to face or body. And Dirck did scant 
damage in return, being well content to let 
the flask fight his battle for him. 

Then dancing back from a clinch, Dirck’s 
toe slipped on the ill-resined canvas. He 
was forced to throw himself awkwardly 
to one side to recover his balance. And 
through his guard crashed Van Campen’s 
right. Flush to Dirck’s jaw point it 
banged. Latham collapsed, senseless, in a 
corner, caroming from a post as he fell. 

Van Campen crouched above him, all 
but foaming at the mouth in his ferocious 


eagerness to finish the fight. Billy Forrest, 
feeling qualmish in the stomach, strove to 
push him aside. 

“Retire to your own corner!’’ he com- 
manded. 

“This is my own corner,’”’ growled Van 
Campen ragingly. “I stay here. Rules.” 

Forrest, standing over the fallen man, 
had already begun to count him out. With 
unconscious slowness he made the count. 
As the numeral nine came lingeringly from 
his lips amid the hysterical clamor of the 
spectators, the gong rang. 

Drifting aimlessly out of dreamland 
Dirck Latham heard, from miles away, the 
nine count and the bell. 

“Saved by the gong,’’ he mused groggily 
to himself as he scrambled to his feet. 
“On the count of nine, at that. It hap- 
pens—in stories. It never happened to me 
before.” ; 

His seconds wrought feverishly over him. 
The trained body responded to their 
ministrations. A bit shaky, yet recovering 
fast, Latham came up at the call of time. 

But for the next round he contented 
himself with stalling and with clinching and 
with every other known device for giving 
himself a chance at recuperation. Van 
Campen sought in vain to follow up his 
advantage. Dirck managed to keep out 
of the way enough to avoid serious harm. 

By the beginning of the fifth round 
Latham was himself again. Yet he ad- 
vanced sluggishly, waveringly, from his 
corner. The fat man in the shadows 
grinned. Heand every other fight habitué 
could réad that bit of acting. But to Van 
Campen it carried only conviction that his 
opponent was beaten. Gladly, recklessly 
he waded in to end the battle. Wide open, 
he attacked. 

Then under his careless guard flashed a 
creature of fire and whalebone. With wild- 
beast fierceness, yet as cool as if in a gym, 
Dirck Latham plowed his way into his 
larger foe. He drove a series of mighty 
lefts and rights to the body with deadly 
accuracy and force. 

Before Van Campen could grasp the 
fact that his apparently groggy antagonist 
had been shamming, the big fellow was 
reeling back under the impact of that tor- 
turing battery. Wildly he struggled to 
rally, to take the offensive, to defend him- 
self, to clinch. But Dirck would not have 
it so. 

Ceasing the Fabian tactics‘of the first 
four rounds, Latham tore away homicidally 
at the big body. Every punch told. For 
the bulk of the fight he had made Van 
Campen do all the work. He had made the 
giant tire himself. The whisky’s secondary 
effects were coming to the middleweight’s 
rescue with a vengeance. Heedless of such 
punishment as the fast-wearying Van 
Campen’s flailing fists could inflict he 
bored in. 

A long reach is of advantage only for 
such time as its possessor can keep his 
adversary from breaking past his guard. 
After that it is a handicap. In his scien- 
tific collegiate bouts Van Campen had had 
no experience in avoiding the nonspec- 
tacular but deadly infighting which is the 
professional’s chief reliance. Thus, reeling 
and swinging futilely, he was at the mercy 
of the smaller man. 

For minutes the awful punishment went 
on. Every punch served to weaken further 
the giant, who was already slowing down 
to a point where he could no longer block 
the rain of body blows. Van Campen was 
in anguish. Rally after rally he attempted, 
only to have his assault discounted with 
ridiculous ease by the middleweight, who 
at last had stopped boxing and was fight- 
ing. Van Campen for the first time realized 
the terrific difference between those two 
terms. 

Sick and helpless he swung and slugged 
attheempty air. Undeterred, Dirck was an- 
nihilating him. To the ropes Latham ham- 
mered his man; and, against the ropes, 
he smashed punch after punch into the ever 
more helpless giant, until Forrest belatedly 
forced a break. ; 

Then Dirck stepped back. Lurching 
from the ropes, his smooth upper body one 
unbroken blanket of purple-red blotches, 
his eyes glassy, his mouth open, his im- 
potent arms hanging, Rex Van Campen 
took a blind step forward. 

“Who wants the handsome head waiter?” 
rasped Dirck. 

The mocking words reached the beaten 
man’s dazed senses. He saw his opponent 
standing idly before him. With all his re- 
maining strength Van Campen swung at 

im. 


December 


Dirck stepped to one side. 
blow did not land. But its force ¢ 
Van Campen drunkenly forward and 
balance. The giant sprawled heayj 
the floor—down for the first time and; 
out being hit! = 


Paying no heed to the noisy ¢ 
tions of the audience Latham made he 
back to the dressing room. “ 

As he was getting into his clothes 
one pushed open the pine door wit 
knocking. The intruder was a fat m 
a fur coat. ey 

“Mr. Odell!” stammered Dirck, em 
rassed. “How in blazes ——” i 

“Viva told me,” chuckled the f 
“She broke rules and told. 
Viva and I. So I happened in, 
I did. I’ve wondered a lot of time 
I’d seen you before. It wasn’t till y 
stripped, in the ring, that I recogni 
Peavey, the middleweight I us 
fight on my inspection tours bac 
igan. 

“Say! I wonder if you rem 
Detroit manager—a chap with 
and a cast in his eye—that used 
some of those trips with me? N 
he’s got cause to remember you. He 
East to see me last November. Dror, 
in at the Castle and drank too much 
started to raise Cain. You threw him | 
He told me about it next day. I dij 
know it was you till Viva told 1 
night, about your job there.” . | 

“I’m sorry, sir,” faltered Dirck, “, 
if I’d known he was a friend of yours — 

“What are you going to do when | 
get through at Harle?”’ interrupted 
older man. “Fight or be a head waite 

“High-school principal—if I can get 
place,” said Dirck, i 

“Want to?” a 

Dirck hesitated, under the gquizz 
stare of the little gray eyes. Then 
of himself he mumbled, “No, I hate 

“A fellow that can fight and 
a head waiter might make more 
self, I slould think,” commented 
“Teaching is a grand game—but not 
you. You could never bury Kid Pea 
deep enough. Teaching is no job forat 


: 


a) 
all; 


over?”’ 
“I’m sorry,” refused Dirck, “but 
due at the Castle at eleven o’clock. 
it’s almost 72 
“Just as you like,” said Odell. “E 
I wish you could. You see, I’ve got tor 
down to Taylor’s for a while, and ly 
hoping you’d be able to drive home w 
Viva. I don’t like her driving alone t 
time of night. I’d be back there i 
an hour. But since you can’t ——” 
“Why can’t I?” demanded Lath: 
truculently. ‘My time is my own. I 
not a head waiter any more. I resign 
the position almost three seconds ago. | 
be at your house when you get back. Doi 
hurry. And—I’ll be mighty glad to he 
you talk about that job. The one that 
fit me like a glove. Good-by, sir. Exeu 
me for leaving you like this. I—I he 
to keep Viva waiting.” z 


Of the many things said on that hor 
ward drive, all were divinely satisfactor 
But only one scrap of the conversati 
concerns anybody except the two talke 

Said Viva, ‘Promise you’ll never t 
soul, and I’ll confess something.” 

She hesitated, then threw herself in 
her confession. a. 

“That time Billy Forrest was ¢ 
you out,” she said brazenly, “I re 
bell when he got to nine. The round 
lasted quite two minutes. Wasn’t 
rible of me? I ought to be asham 
somehow I can’t be. I rang.it a 
minute and five seconds too soon.” 

“Viva!” 

“But, I made up for it,” she 
herself. “Because in that last round- 
you were finishing him—I got so in 
watching you that I forgot to rin 
all. I looked afterward. And the 
had lasted nearly seven minutes. 
more than makes up for my ringing 
soon the other time, doesn’t it? 
say it does, dear! I’d hate to thin 
not a true sportsman!” 
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Pals of the sunlig ht! From an interesting 


booklet of ours you will learn that old Sol’s 
resplendent rays play an important part in the making of that 
remarkable sheet of dark blue paper which has revolution- 
ized the fine art of duplicating. And it will tell you how hun- 
dreds of thousands of clean-cut impressions, exact duplicates of 
letters, forms, bulletins, designs, plans, etc., may be quickly pro- 
duced from a single stencil, at almost negligible cost, and by un- 

_ skilled workpeople. Also you will learn that, like England’s 
domain, the sun never sets on the realm of the Mimeograph; there are Edison- 
Dick sales and service organizations everywhere. The booklet shows how unnum- 
bered thousands of business and educational institutions throughout the world 
are saving much money, and making many short cuts, with the help of the Mimeo- 
graph and its clever twin, the Mimeoscope—a masterful combination that costs but 
little to install. Perhaps new light will be shed upon the efficiency of your own work by 

this booklet “S-12”—ask for it now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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In closing, Mr. Lovat Fraser sounded the 
high note to which I have already referred: 
“Mr. Lloyd George’s support of the Greeks 
has alienated from us the whole Mahom- 
medan world, including sixty millions of 
Indian Mahommedans, and something not 
far short of another twenty millions in 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia. Think 
what the loss to British trade, the boycott 
of British goods by these eighty millions, 
means.” 

Earlier in his article, however, Mr. Fraser 
throws out a thought which will make in- 
stant appeal to all lovers of peace: ‘‘Smyrna 
and Bagdad make it necessary to ask 
whether the autocratic and unfettered 
powers now wielded by successive Prime 
Ministers can be maintained any longer 
in a great democracy.” 

Here are some extracts from editorial 
comment in the Northcliffe press from time 
to time: 

“The Greeks were notoriously sent at 
the instance of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
backed the mad plans of M. Veniselos. 
The Government have still to answer to 
the British public for all the later disasters 
which have followed. Had not the Greeks 
been sent to Smyrna with the assent of the 
British Government, there would have 
been no war in Asia Minor and no danger 
of its spreading to Europe. 

“Because the Prime Minister was de- 
luded into sending the Greeks on an unwar- 
rantable filibustering expedition, the near 
and middle East have been rent asunder 
for three years, India has been gravely dis- 
turbed, the Dominions have been unneces- 
sarily asked for help, and huge sums have 
been expended on the despatch of ‘rein- 
forcements’ which need never have left the 
shores of Britain. The suggestion that as 
‘between the Greeks and the Turks the 
British Government have been neutral’ 
will not bear a moment’s examination. In 
his inflammatory speech in the House of 
Commons on August fourth, Mr. Lloyd 
George praised the Greek Army to the 
skies, said he knew no other army which 
could have done so much, and alleged that 
they had ‘established a military superiority 
in every pitched battle.’ When the Turkish 
envoy afterwards reached England to sub- 
mit peace proposals, no Minister would see 
him. There are nearly 150,000,000 
Moslems in Asia who have been accus- 
tomed in the past to buy Lancashire cotton 
goods. The war mongering of the British 
Government and their pronounced hostility 
to Islam have gravely affected these 
Asiatic markets and have closed some of 
them for years.” 


Criticism of Mr. Lloyd George 


Again, we find in the same newspaper: 

“We believe, however, that it is quite 
possible to make the Turks clearly under- 
stand that, whatever happens, the Straits 
must be kept open and the way to Con- 
stantinople and the Black Sea must remain 
free. 

“Apart from that one essential, on which 
there can be no compromise, Great Britain 
is really not concerned to save the Greeks 
from the consequences of their militaristic 
adventures. We are certainly not going to 
undertake costly liabilities to establish the 
Greeks in Thrace or Constantinople, and, 
of course, there can be no question of our 
supporting them in the recovery of any 
part of Asia Minor. 

“The British Government must realize 
that it has already done enough mischief in 
that portion of the world. Mr. Lloyd 
George encouraged the Greeks to go to 
Smyrna, and to believe that they could 
count upon British support there. He thus 
put us into a false position with the whole 
of the Mahommedan world, to which we 
have peculiar responsibilities. He made 
the Greeks believe that they could hold 
Smyrna and Asia Minor by force, and he 
thus perpetrated a gross blunder, which is 
likely to cause us immense trouble.” 

The disastrous failure of the Greek ad- 
venture threatened to lose to Great Britain 
all the advantages she had gained by 
victory over the Turks in the Great War— 
advantages she had sought to enlarge and 
consolidate. Mustapha Kemal’s triumph 
endangered everything. Soin the desperate 
emergency the Lloyd George government 
looked about for help. Italy and France 
were working against her—both had sur- 
reptitiously supported Kemal, inasmuch as 
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the blow against Asia Minor had also been 
aimed at their own spoils of war. : 

On September sixteenth, the British 
Government issued through Reuter’s a 
statement of policy in which they said, in 
part: 

“Tt is clear, however, that the other 
Allied powers of the Balkan peninsula are 
also deeply and vitally affected. Rumania 
was brought to her ruin in the Great War 
by the strangulation of the Straits. The 
union of Turkey and Bulgaria would be 
productive of deadly consequences to 
Serbia in particular and Yugo-Slavia as a 
whole. The whole trade of the Danube 
flowing into the Black Sea is likewise sub- 
ject to strangulation if the Straits are 
closed. The engagement of Greek interests 
in these issues is also self-evident. His 
Majesty’s Government are therefore ad- 
dressing themselves to all these three Bal- 
kan powers with a view to their taking a 
part in the effective defence of the neutral 
zones. 

“His Majesty’s Government have also 
communicated with the Dominions, plac- 
ing them in possession of the facts and 
inviting them to be represented by contin- 
gents in the defence of interests for which 
they have already made enormous sacri- 
fices and of soil which is hallowed by im- 
mortal memories of the Anzacs,”’ 


Mr. Asquith’s Censure 


This appeal raised a tornado of protest. 
In the first place it was charged that the 
government was trying to summon dangers 
which did not exist, as Bulgaria had already 
announced her neutrality and was in no 
shape to join Turkey in military opera- 
tions. And the request to the Dominions 
for troops was regarded by many English- 
men as humiliating. 

Mr. Asquith: “TI confess I had thought 
British diplomacy had reached its climax 
of clumsiness and ineptitude in the publi- 
cation a few weeks; ago of the Balfour 
Note’’—he referred to the famous note on 
Allied indebtedness—‘“‘but I was mistaken. 
It was easily surpassed by the official 
communication which was given out to the 
world on September 16, and which sounded 
a note alien to the best traditions of 
British statesmanship—a note of provoca- 
tion and a note of panic. It appeared to 
the Dominions like a kind of S O S signal 
to make ready to come to the armed 
assistance of the mother country. I cannot 
remember in all my long experience of pub- 
lic life a more ill-timed and discreditable 
incident.” 

Englishmen as far apart in politics and 
viewpoint as Mr. Arthur Henderson, M. P., 
a representative of Labor, and the Earl of 
Harewood, father-in-law of Princess Mary, 
were united against the war which the gov- 
ernment then appeared bent on forcing. 

“We shall oppose by all the means in 


our power the war that now threatens,” : 


declared Mr. Henderson, and the National 
General Council representing the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress and 
the Parliamentary Labor Party and the 
Executive Committee of the Labor Party 
announced in a resolution: ‘‘The Council 
is convinced that there is not a shadow of 
justification for war.” 

The Earl of Harewood: ‘‘We are men- 
aced with as great a danger as ever con- 
fronted Great Britain in recent years. If 
this danger is to come upon us, let us stick 
together as we did eight years ago—and 
then settle with the politicians who got us 
into this mess.” 

The Daily Mail of Paris, one of the 
Northcliffe newspapers, said editorially on 
September eighteenth: 

“The most astonishing disclosure in this 
amazing declaration of British policy is 
that apparently Mr. Lloyd George has 
already sent the fiery cross around the over- 
seas Dominions. He is calling upon the 
Dominions to send contingents to Turkey 
to join in his mad war, and he has even 
tried to play upon the emotions of Austra- 
lians by invoking the immortal name of the 
Anzacs. 

“In Canada and South Africa this invi- 
tation to plunge into fresh strife has caused 
great surprise. We trust the Dominions 
will flatly refuse to be entangled in another 
disastrous military enterprise, which is 
being contrived for no other purpose than 
to cover up Mr. Lloyd George’s irreparable 
blunders.” 


Next day the Daily Mail fired another 
broadside: “‘The British people will appre- 
ciate the prompt though mistaken devotion 
which has led New Zealand and other 
Dominions to respond to the call, but it is 
our duty to tell the Dominions that they 
are being fooled by Mr. Lloyd George. He 
is playing upon their patriotic emo- 
tions. Happily there are signs that 
the Dominions are beginning to grasp the 
true situation and the suggestion of Mr. 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, that the issue should 
be referred to the League of Nations, 
shows which way the wind is now blowing 
at the Antipodes.”’ 

In a speech at Melbourne, Prime Min- 
ister Hughes declared that the British 
Government spoke for the Empire in 
foreign matters, and Australia stood by 
Britain “‘because we must have one mouth- 
piece for the Empire. But we have the 
right to demand that a policy, once having 
been declared, should be adhered to, and 
we are not to be made the shuttlecock of 
faction, whether faction be in Britain or 
elsewhere. We demand to be consulted be- 
fore any foreign policy is laid down.” 

The Daily Mail said editorially in the 
middle of October: 

“The indictment upon which the British 
Government are now arraigned does not 
begin with the deplorable mistakes of the 
past few weeks. So far as Near Eastern 
policy is concerned, the opening counts re- 
late to May, 1919, when the Prime Minis- 
ter and his colleagues embarked upon the 
adventure which has kept the Near and 
Middle East in turmoil ever since. 

“The British Premier, led astray by the 
seductive pleading of M. Veniselos, was 
chiefly responsible for sending the Greek 
Army to Smyrna six months after the ar- 
mistice. He took the lead at Boulogne in 
June, 1920, in inciting or permitting the 
Greeks to march against the Turks in the 
far interior of Asia Minor. Had there been 
no Greek invasion of Turkish territory in 
Asia, there would have been no Greek 
defeat, and the Turks would not have re- 
turned to Europe, except to their capital, 
which they had been told they would 
receive back. 

“The British Government persisted in 
the mistaken policy of backing the Greeks 
after M. Veniselos had fallen; after India 
was disturbed by outbursts of Moslem 
protest. We do not recognize Mr. 
Lloyd George’s picture of what would have 
happened if the Turks had crossed into 
Europe. They are about to cross into Eu- 
rope now with the assent of the Powers. 
It is Mr. Lloyd George’s policy which has 
brought them back.” 


Near Eastern Policy Analyzed 


“One of the most surprising passages in 
the Manchester speech is the audacious 
claim that the British Government have 
‘established freedom of that great and 
gifted people, the Arab race.’ In Palestine 
the Arab majority is being repressed by Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s armored cars and aéro- 
planes, and in Mesopotamia the Arabs are 
being subjected to an alien control which 
they deeply resent.” 

In discussing the Lloyd George defense 
of his policy the same paper said: 

“The Premier concentrated his defence 
yesterday on the events of the last three or 
four weeks. He carefully ignored the fact 
that these events are the results of the 
Government’s policy of the last three 
years. If the Turks are now to 
return to Constantinople and Thrace (as 
they are) it is directly due to the British 
Government’s-own blunders. . . . 

“(1) Why did he encourage the Greek 
invasion of Asia Minor three years ago by 
sending the Greeks to Smyrna when the 
late Sir Henry Wilson warned him and 
them that they could not hold it unless 
they were masters of the interior?” 
(Note—The late Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson declared that Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill, in supporting the 
Greeks against the Turks, were “backing 
the wrong horse.’’) 

““(2) Why, even so late as August 4, 
after his lofty call on July 28 to the Free 
Churches to ‘make war impossible,’ did he 
deliver this incitement to the Greeks, in 
Parliament? ‘I do not know of any army 
that would have gone as far as the Greeks 
have. It was a very daring and dangerous 
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military enterprise. They establis 
tary superiority in every pitched 
They had to maintain lines of comy 
tion that no other army in Europe 
ever have dreamed of risking.’ 

“Unfortunately, almost before the 
of these words had died away, the 
Minister’s foresight was completel 
by the overwhelming rout of the ef 

The London Spectator of Sep 
sixteenth, in an article on Lloyd 
premiership: 

“By far the most visible mess in 
recent days is in the Near East. — 
Mr. Lloyd George who encourag 
Greeks to undertake and continue 
tastic adventure in Asia Mino 
whole history of modern Greece migh 
warned him.” 

Professor Arnold Toynbee, after 
tensive visit to the seat of the 
year, concluded that the Greeks b 
just about as badly as the Turks. ‘ 
are three false antitheses of Chris 
and Islam, Europe and Asia, civi 
and barbarism,” he wrote. “In j 
Greek and Turkish atrocities, Wes 
have no right to be self-righteous 
can only commit one greater error o 
ment, and that is to suppose that the 
are more unrighteous than the G 
Professor Toynbee described many ¢ 
atrocities which he witnessed, and y 
he charged were “‘ organized from ab 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Statem 


The Northcliffe press, inveighing 
an attempt of M. Veniselos ina let 
the London Times to paint Greece r 
as a sort of “holy war,” grew very salt 

““M. Veniselos now speaks unctuous 
the Greeks as Christians—as thoug' 
had suddenly become Christians— 
parently wants to raise the Cross 
the Crescent. This is a mere 
cian’s device. . . If we are to 
Christians, let us think first of o 
Christians. Great Britain is full of 
tians, 1,500,000 of whom are out 
and receiving doles which our Christi 
payers would certainly not be able 
vide if the British Government pro 
to spend their money on M. Ve 
Christians.” 

The London Daily Express, own 
Lord Beaverbrook, who was for long o1 
Mr. Lloyd George’s staunchest bael 
came out with an editorial from whi 
quote: 

“Why should we not agree to allow 
Turks to enter Thrace now—with 
such delay as may be necessary to ev 
Greek troops? If the Greek troops 
to go, we ought to give the Tur 
same opportunity to impose their wil 
the Greeek Army in Europe as we gav 
Greek Army to impose its will upor 
Turkish Army in Asia Minor. The 
were permitted during their ca 
against the Turks to have a base i 
stantinople. Their flagship lay 
harbor. In the city they had their m 
mission. They enjoyed the freedom 
Straits.” 

So much for neutrality. Now for 
other side of the picture. Mr. L 
George’s secretary sent the following | 
to a correspondent on September 
fifth: 

“The Prime Minister directs nm 
thank you for your letter and to sa 
there is no foundation for the sugg 
that this country has assisted ei 
Kemalist forces or the Greek forces 
provision of arms, equipment, or 
The British Government has maintai 
attitude of strict impartiality bet 
two combatants since the declarati 
neutrality issued by the Allied Pov 
March, 1921, and has not helped ei 
any way to continue hostilities.” 

His newspaper organ in London, the D 
Chronicle, did better than this. I 

“That the prospects of peace 
good is due in some degree to the’ 
Lord Curzon, in some degree to the 
ness of the French to repair, as far 2 
could, the effect of their withdra 
front of the Turks, which might oth 
have gone down to history as a be 
but most of all to the strength 
British case and the purity of Bri 
tives, and to the firmness of the 
ment in holding on to Chanak.” 

(Continued on Page 63) 


(Continued from Page 60) 
ondon Morning Post, that bulwark 
rvatism, did not agree with this 
Ar. Bonar Law wrote a letter to the 
Sith which I quote: 
>» rumors in different newspapers, 
do not credit, that the French 
tative with the Kemalist forces 
vuraged them to make impossible 
‘. The course of action for our 
gent seems to me clear. We cannot 
t the policemen of the world. The 
and social condition of Great 
nakes that impossible. It seems to 
fore that our duty is to say plainly 
french Allies that the position in 
tinople and the Straits is as essen- 
wrt of the peace settlement .as the 
nent with Germany, and that, if 
not prepared to support us there 
not be able to bear the burden 
it shall have no alternative except 
te the Government of the United 
ad to restrict our attention to the 
ding of the immediate interests of 
sire.’ 
down, this was a warning to 
hat if she did not support Britain 
the Turks Britain would not sup- 
» in enforcing the peace terms 
Germany. So the Morning Post 
t with: 
‘Bonar Law’s letter contains all 
t features of Mr. Churchill’s mem- 
|. It is offensive to the Turks, it 
iffensive to the French. Let the 
yublic beware. An effort is being 
force them into war against their 
it is not Kemal, or M. Franklin- 
, or the bolshevik Araloff, who is 
_ mover in that criminal enter- 


‘was a come-back to Bonar Law’s 
which he probably did not foresee. 
neh welcomed it. The Echo de 


tly or wrongly, France and Italy 
udiated any intention of opposing 
ks, either at Chanak or in the 
out neither the Paris cabinet nor 
e cabinet has questioned England’s 
defend her interests by the means 
ied the best, even at the cost of an 
action. It is a precedent which 
nvoked in the future.” 

er words, a precedent has now been 
‘ed for independent action in pro- 
aational interests. France would 
ing better than a free hand to deal 
‘many as she wants. 

ictoire: 

e Turks, after their victory over 
ks, have not thrown into the sea 
| British detachments at Chanak, 
ave not crossed the Dardanelles in 
he British fleet, it is because for the 
* France has prepared the peace 
Year East by winning the Turks’ 
se by the Angora agreement, and 
ag concessions in Cilicia.” 


The French View 


lofficial note issued in Paris at the 
ie declared: 
uncompromising attitude main- 
; Downing street, notably in the 
wr military help from the Domin- 
s not such as would calm the 
Nationalist leaders. The head of 
‘ra government, relying upon the 
brought to him by the French dele- 
anklin-Bouillon—agreed to cease 
wy enterprises. The intervention 
tench government had a decisive 
in the preservation of peace.’ 
‘emps, the semiofficial government 
France, declared: 
Lloyd George pushes the English 
0 approve the conquest of the 
that is to say, an operation which 
patible with the independence of 
and with the vital interests of 
e wishes that at the future peace 
te, where each one will have losses 
, England should present herself 
ess of the Dardanelles, as she is 
nistress of Gibraltar and of Suez. 
‘an eventuality which ought to 
3 with certain reflections and even 
ts. But nobody can cultivate 
sm with impunity. Mr. Lloyd 
find it out some day. 
{. Henri Gallien, in reed ‘Avenir of 
up the situation thus: 
Veniselos, like any other Greek 
would be obliged to follow Eng- 
icy in the Orient. Now it hap- 
tt at present the policy of the 
fovernment on the settlement of 
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the Turkish question is directly opposed to 
our own. Whether Greece be governed by 
Constantine or Veniselos, or by both at 
once, the situation will remain unchanged 
so far as we are concerned. Greece will 
remain England’s soldier in the Orient.” 

The Germans found plenty of food for 
thought in these tortuous moves and plots 
and counterplots. 

“Activity, utmost political activity, is 
the policy of the Turks today,’ said the 
Tag. “‘Weak stepping aside is the essential 
trait of the German today. He is afraid of 
his own courage, he is trying to get along 
with everybody. We are not siding with 
France, nor with England, nor with Russia. 
What has become of the famous treaty of 
Rapallo? 

“New wars, new political constellations 
are forming in the world and there certainly 
are points through which we could obtain 
advantages, but there is a cemeterylike 
quiet all over Germany. When the Near 
East imbroglio is over, England will prob- 
ably turn its attention to Germany, trying 
the same policy it tried with Greece, but 
recent events should have taught Germany 
one thing: whoever relies on England is 
ost.” 

Some French comment blamed the 
United States for all that had happened. 


Even America Blamed 


“We might make the point that the 
Americans are to blame primarily for the 
evils which cause them concern,’ wrote 
Auguste Gauvain in the Journal des 
Débats. ‘The fact is that after the Peace 
Conference they opposed an American 
mandate for Armenia, as well as any inter- 
vention by their government in Turkey. 
Their hesitancy caused the disorders in the 
Near East to continue, and their final re- 
fusal completed the ruin of the Treaty of 
Sévres.”’ 

Having sounded this note, the Journal 
des Débats had the satisfaction of seeing it 
swell to quite a chorus. It was never taken 
seriously in France, of course, where the 
purpose of this line of argument was per- 
fectly gauged, but a certain type of Amer- 
ican was swayed by it. These pale lilies 
bowed their heads in shame for their 
country—it wouldn’t cancel Europe’s debts 
and give them all the money they wanted; 
it wouldn’t come to Europe’s aid and make 
everybody happy; it had lost its soul! 
This species of American, who so grieves 
over his country’s sordid selfishness and is 
always clamoring for the United States to 
jump in and give to Europe till it hurts, is 
sometimes a ribbon hunter—sometimes has 
been entertained hospitably abroad, or has 
breakfasted in Downing Street—sometimes 
is ambitious for a social career in London 
or Paris—generally he is sincere, but simply 
ignorant, abysmally ignorant. 

Large numbers of the latter shouted for 
us to line up with Great Britain and fight 
for the Cross against the Crescent. The 
protection of Christian minorities in Asia 
Minor made a stirring slogan—some ex- 
cellent people were moved by it to demand 
that America go to war. 

“Two hundred thousand Christian refu- 
gees in Smyrna are in grave peril of massa- 
cre, despite the fact that peace negotiations 
are actually under way between the Powers 
and Mustapha Kemal. This is the alarming 
news which the British Government re- 
ceived from its agents in Asia Minor on 
Saturday night and communicated to Lord 
Balfour in Geneva today,” said a dispatch 
from Geneva about the time Mr. Lloyd 
George was making his appeal to the Do- 
minions. But Lord Balfour, that charming 
fagade behind which British Imperialism 
has accomplished so much since 1916, 
“spoke guardedly of the British informa- 
tion’’ to the League of Nations. Being a 
man of unblemished personal honor, Bal- 
four also qualified what he had to com- 
municate. “I can only say that if it is 
correct, it {the British information] shows 
the situation at Smyrna to be more grave 
than it has ever been.”’ This statement was 
made after the destruction of Smyrna, and 
had reference to a possible massacre of the 
refugees. In fact, the claim was made in 
some quarters that all Christians in the 
destroyed city were to be murdered the 
following Saturday. 

“Great Britain today offered a sum of 
$250,000 towards keeping alive these thou- 
sands, if the other nations contribute an 
equal amount,” continued the same dis- 
patch from the seat of the League of 
Nations. At this time the United States 
was making millions available, to salvage 
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as best it might the human misery a poli- 
tical filibuster had caused. 

The plight of the refugees very naturally 
All those hundreds of 
thousands of helpless, wretched victims, 
suddenly driven from their homes in flight! 
Somehow most of us pictured them as peo- 
ple a good deal like ourselves. But we read 
in a dispatch from Mr. John Clayton to the 
Chicago Tribune: ‘The acts of the Greek 
Army in Western Anatolia are one of the 
blackest spots in the whole history of 
western civilization. It had not even the 
excuse of anger to mitigate the bloody 
horrors. I have taken information from no 
Turkish sources, but from returning 
Greeks, Englishmen and Americans, and I 
have seen with my own eyes.” When we 
read that from a foreign correspondent it 
is time to reflect. 

“A tithe has not been told of the terrors 
suffered by Moslems living inside the 
Greek occupied territories as the Greek 
army retreated,’’ declared Fethi Bey to Mr. 
Clayton. 

“No estimate has been made of the 
deaths in this series of massacres, one of 
the worst and most vicious that ever hap- 
pened in the Near East. No Greek can 
live in Western Anatolia among the Turkish 
population after this retreat.”’ 

nd Mr. Henry Wales adds a bit of 
information, under date of October second, 
from Constantinople: 

“The Greek and Armenian boatmen 
refuse to transport their fellow-countrymen 
or baggage across the Straits at less than 
ten (10) Turkish pounds a head, even to 
save them from massacre.” 

Now, personally—despite my rock-ribbed 
Presbyterianism, which makes me ready to 
argue predestination at the drop of the 
hat—my sorrow is just as keen for a slain 
Moslem as a slain Christian. And my 
purpose in quoting the foregoing dispatches 
is simply to show that this whole wretched, 
frei business is largely a case of dog eat 

og. 

And sois the struggle for advantage be- 
tween France and Great Britain, which led 
to this. It has been going on ever since 
the Armistice, with political and economic 
domination of Europe and the Near East 
as the stakes. 

There have been periods during the past 
two years when the French press denounced 
“‘perfidious Albion’’ and charged the Brit- 
ish Government with all the bad faith and 
double-dealing that Napoleon was wont to 
attribute to them. And the British replied 
by charges of militarism and greed and 
treachery. 

Perhaps a short statement of the na- 
tional interests involved will help to an 
understanding of British and French and 
Italian policies in this tangle. 


General Townshend’s Protest 


For centuries Great Britain has had her 
eye on Constantinople and the Darda- 
nelles. So has Russia. These clashing am- 
bitions led to war against Russia by Great 
Britain and France and Turkey during the 
reign of Napoleon III. Within the memory 
of living men the British were the allies of 
the terrible Turk against whom Downing 
Street has recently been trying to raise 
the Anglo-Saxon world. And it would not 
be such an extraordinary event historically 
if they should become the allies of Turkey 
again.. With Gibraltar already in her pos- 
session, British control of the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople would practically turn 
the Mediterranean into a British lake. 

France and Italy shared in this control 
after the Allied victory broke the Turkish 
power and gave them Constantinople. Yet 
Britain’s naval preponderance made her 
arbiter of the Straits and dominant. The 
British landed troops in Constantinople in 
the spring of 1920. 

““When I heard that,’”’ said the British 
General Townshend, ‘‘I wrote a letter of 
protest to Lord Curzon, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, deploring such an 
act of madness, and I went to see Lord 
Long, then First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
try to get him to act, and he was in full 
sympathy with me. That piece of folly was 
a gross strategic blunder, a tactical mis- 
take, and a political error of the first magni- 
tude. It lit up the Turkish National 
Party, who ran to arms at once. It lit up 
India and Egypt; and a powerful fleet— 
British—anchored 500 or 600 yards off the 
Sultan’s palace. We cannot turn Con- 
stantinople into a Gibraltar or a Suez, and 
the sooner we evacuate it the better for us 
and our dignity.” 
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The French and Italians viewed with 
alarm these efforts to consolidate the British 
hold on the Turkish capital and the Medi- 
terranean. True, under the arrangement 
arrived at in the peace settlement they 
shared in the control, but actually it was 
slipping more and more into British hands. 
The Sultan was a mere puppet. 

Italy had seized the Dodecanese islands 
after her victory over the Turks in 1911, as 
a guaranty for the execution of the peace 
treaty. The treaty was executed, but she 
still held on to them. Then the Balkan 
war of 1913 broke out and in the various 
parcelings-out which attended it these is-’ 
lands were awarded by the powers to 
Greece. 

That was tantamount to giving them 
to Great Britain, to whom they would be 
valuable for a naval base. There are 
twelve islands in the Dodecanese group, 
of which the most important is Rhodes; 
Stampalia is the potential naval base. 

Although awarded to Greece, Italy clung 
to them and it was not until the Treaty of 
Sévres, in 1920, and after she had received 
other good and sufficient considerations, 
that Italy agreed to confirm Greek sov- 
ereignty over the islands, except Rhodes. 
Reluctantly Italy prepared to surrender 
her hold on the Dodecanese, to which she 
had been sending many emigrants. Then 
Greece was humbled by Mustapha Kemal, 
and “‘The Minister for Foreign Affairs,” 
announced an official Italian communiqué, 
‘has informed the Greek Minister here that 
in view of the early meeting of a conference 
to settle eastern questions on the basis of a 
new situation substantially different from 
that created by the Sévres treaty, the Italian 
government wishes to notify the Greek goy- 
ernment that Italy regards as lapsed the 
special accords with Greece concerning the 
Dodecanese.”’ In other words, Greece may 
whistle for those islands, and Great Britain 
has lost out there. 


The Influence of Zaharoff 


The British Government did not want | 
the Italians in Asia Minor, and an agree- 
ment said to have been entered into in the 
dark days of 1917 by which Italy was to 
receive Smyrna must have been distasteful 
to them. The Italians landed troops in 
Asia Minor two months before the Greeks 
seized Smyrna and report had it that their 
objective was Smyrna. 

A short time after the visit of M. 
Gounaris, the then Greek Minister of War, 
to London, the Greeks started their first 
offensive against the Turkish Nationalists. 
At the outset they were cursed with suc- 
cess. This proved calamitous. Large arse- 
nals were established in Greece and the 
islands, and prospects looked so bright that 
Mr. Lloyd George began to talk about 
giving Constantinople to the Greeks. He 
declared it would be easy for the Greek 
Army to take it. 

That stirred France to fresh endeavor. 
Greek seizure of Constantinople was to 
them merely British seizure in disguise. 
British interests in these operations were 
enormous. 

By victory of the Greeks over the Turks 
she might strengthen her hold on Meso- 
potamia, occupy the Dardanelles, and 
possibly gain Constantinople. If the ven- 
ture went well the position of her eastern 
empire would be enormously improved, 
she would hurt French prestige in the East 
and demolish French attempts to dispute 
her domination there. _ 

The prizes of victory would be colossal. 
But Lloyd George ‘‘backed the wrong 
horse.”’ It may be that he was influenced 
thereto by the support of Sir Basil Zaha- 
roff, the Greek Croesus who bears an 
English title, who controls enormous muni- 
tions work in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, who is reputed to own Monte 
Carlo, who financed M. Veniselos, and is re- 
ported in London to have been one of the 
most generous financial backers of the Lloyd 
George régime. 

Somebody must have found the money 
for all these operations. The Greek fili- 
buster, from first to last, cost in excess of 
two hundred million dollars without count- 
ing losses through damage and destruction. 
It is unlikely that Kemal Pasha’s cam- 
paigns totaled as much. They ran into a 
lot of money, however. His treasure chest 
had its taproot in Paris. Surely these 
operations have some bearing on Inter- 
allied debts. 

France and Italy supplied the Turks 
with artillery and munitions and rifles, 
also. It had been decided at an Interallied 
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Watch This 


Column 


Universal 


Joy Week 


Keep your eyes open for the 
week beginning Dec. 24th and 
ending Dec. 30th. It is always 
the merriest week of the year. 
But this year it will be ten 
times merrier than ever. It 


will be Universal Joy Week. 


* ** * 


Universal has prepared a spe- 
cial Christmas bill for JoyWeek 
which will fill you with mirth 
and make your eyes pop with 
delight. Watch your theatre. 
If it announces Universal Joy 
Week, go! Don’t let anything 
stand in the way. 


* * * 


Just think! The bill willinclude 
Century Comedies with Baby 
Peggy, LeeMoran, Queenie, the 
comedy horse, and Brownie, 
the wonder dog. It will include 
Lewis Sargent [hero of Huckle- 
berry Finn] in Universal Mes- 
senger Boy Comedies, and 
Neely Edwards, ‘‘ Nervy Ned,” 


in Universal tramp comedies. 


* * * 


And lo! and behold! We have 
Mary Pickford ina comedy she 
made for us eleven years ago, 
entitled “Going Straight.” It 
isascream. See it and you will 
have a chance to compare the 
Little Mary of eleven yearsago 
with the millionairess of today. 


* * * 


No, that isn’t all. The bill will 
include‘“TheLeatherPushers’” 
and the new series, with Regi- 
nald Denny as “Kid Roberts”’ 
and Hayden Stevenson as the 
foxy manager. It is going to 
be the funniest week of the 
year. Watch for the posters. 
See where it is going to be 
shown. Don’t let it escape 
you. Take the tip from me. 


CARL LAEMMLE, President. 


dway, New York 


1600 Bro. 


City 
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meeting in 1921 that the three governments 
of Great Britain, France and Italy would 
maintain a strict neutrality between the 
Greeks and Turks. 
this must have sounded like a grim jest, 
but it at least prevented any open break. 
At that same meeting they agreed that 
private individuals and firms should be 
free to sell the combatants arms and 
munitions, a right of neutrals sanctioned 
by precedent in every war of modern 
times. 

Therefore France supplied Kemal with 
seventy-fives and rifles. Italy supplied 
rifles and aireraft. In addition, French 
capitalists furnished certain financial sup- 
port. The Turks enjoyed the benefits, also, 
of French military tutelage. 

Had they seen the Allies in close union 
the Kemalists would never have dared the 
offensive they later undertook. The re- 
organization of the Turkish Army and the 
financing of their military operations were 
also far beyond the Turks’ own resources. 

By the Treaty of Angora, which France 
concluded separately with the Turkish 
Nationalists, she gave the Kemalists assur- 
ance that they were no longer threatened 
from the south and that they could con- 
centrate all their forces against the Greeks 
without menace from the direction of 
Cilicia and Syria. His hands free, and con- 
fident of the moral if not open support of 
France, Kemal Pasha proceeded to drive 
the Greeks into the sea. Since the estab- 
lishment of Greece as a Byzantine empire 
would have shut off Italy from an excellent 
outlet for her surplus population, she like- 
wise backed Kemal. American immigra- 
tion laws have closed the door to Italian 
emigration to a considerable extent, and 
she must find territories for many thou- 
sands of her excess population yearly. 
Asia Minor, with the same climate and a 
productive soil, offers a tempting field for 
colonization. 

Moreover, France had historic and sound 
financial reasons for supporting the Turks. 
She had always been friendly with Turkey 
until the Great War, when German in- 
fluence turned the scales. Her first alliance 
with the Turks dates back to 1538, when 
King Francis I appealed for help against 
his enemies to Solyman the Magnificent, 
and the French Ambassador, John de la 
Forest, arranged a treaty between the two 
countries. French influence is wider in 
Turkey today than that of any other na- 
tion, particularly among the upper classes, 
and in all African possessions the French 
enjoy, through the traditional friendship 
with the Turks, better facilities than do the 
British in their colonies. And as I have 
said before, the French under Napoleon III 
were allies of the Turks against the Rus- 
sians in the Crimean War. 


The Question of Oil 


France had, too, a dominant role in the 
organization of Turkish finances. The 
Ottoman Debt was created in 1875, and the 
French took 60 per cent of the total capi- 
tal, the remainder being divided about 
equally between Britain and Germany. 
Her capitalists controlled the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. French participation in 
the industrial enterprises of the Ottoman 
Empire is 53 per cent, whereas British 
capital controls only 13 per cent. 

There was, too, the question of oil. The 
oil supply has become a pressing problem 
for France, ever since the great Verdun 
battle revealed its importance, when her 
transport almost came to a standstill at 
one stage for lack of petrol. M. Briand 
foresaw his country’s future needs and in 
1916 signed accords with Great Britain by 
which, in case of victory, France was to 
receive the zones of Adana, Mosul and 
Palestine. M. Briand got the British to 
concede Syria, all Northern Mesopotamia, 
and the Mosul Province, bordering the 
Persian frontier. 

It was a fine trade—the way the powers 
used to swap and trade territories and peo- 
ples that did not belong to them, whenever 
reverses made new adjustments obliga- 
tory was a caution. But the agreement 
never came into force. M. Clemenceau, 
who succeeded Briand, signed another 
agreement, in April, 1919, which divided 
Turkey into zones under the control of 
the Allies. 

According to this deal Italy received 
Cilicia, Palestine was to form a national 
home for the Jews—as though anybody 
could persuade a Jew to go there—and 
Great Britain received a protectorate over 
Mesopotamia and Mosul. 
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The exploitation of the oil fields of 
Mosul was left to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, affiliated with the Royal Dutch. 
The French obtained only 25 per cent of 
the shares which formerly belonged to the 
Germans, and the wells remained in the 
hands of the British, who exercised abso- 
lute control over production. Clemenceau 
was outtraded in this instance. After a 
victorious war of four years France became 
entirely dependent for oil—the lifeblood 
of modern commerce and military opera- 
tions—on Great Britain. She regarded this 
situation as intolerable. 

The Treaty of Sévres, which Italy and 
France had been obliged to sign, owing to 
previous agreements with London, was 
almost as distasteful to the French as it 
was to the Turks and Russians. A strong 
campaign was launched against Clemen- 
ceau in 1920 for having sacrificed French 
interests in the treaties with Britain. He 
himself appears to have understood the 
mistake he had committed in regard to the 
oil supply, for he said to Mr. Lloyd George 
not long after he had signed the agreement, 
“Tf I had known that Mosul was so impor- 
tant I would not have let you have it.” 


British Prestige Hurt 


San Remo and the Treaty of Sévres hav- 
ing given them the worst of it, according 
to their view, the French cast about for a 
way of escape from the territorial and 
political arrangements arrived at. It was 
decided to return to the old policy of 
friendship with the Turk. Accordingly 
M. Franklin-Bouillon was sent to Anatolia 
in the summer of 1921 to establish close 
relations with the Kemalists, the only 
strong representatives of Turkey—Great 
Britain controlled the puppet Sultan in 
Constantinople. Franklin-Bouillon was 
not a member of the government; he was a 
business man. He not only concluded the 
agreement of Angora with the Turkish 
Nationalists but laid the foundation for 
French participation in commercial and 
industrial development in the future in all 
territories under Turkish control. 

Up to now, the French have triumphed 
in this struggle for advantage. Their cham- 
pion has given the British representative a 
terrific beating. For a while after the 
Armistice it looked as though British astute- 
ness in business and statesmanship, British 
resources and naval power, and the fact 
that she has so long been in the ascendancy 
in Europe would bring French rivalry to 
nought. But it cannot be denied that the 
Greek reverse has dealt her prestige a fear- 
ful blow, and that in Europe and the Near 
East France towers today greater than she 
has ever been in history, with the exception 
of the brief Napoleonic period. : 

At this writing comes news that the 
Angora National Assembly has dethroned 
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the puppet Sultan at Constantino 
declared an end of the Ottoma 
Another Frenchtriumph. Then 
will be France’s stout ally. Ang 
cently she sent the mayor of ] 
Moscow ona diplomatic mission, 
well-informed circles in Paris ha 
rapprochement with the Bolshe 
prospect. 
The full extent of this disaster t 
interests cannot yet be measur. 
repercussion in her Eastern po 
bound to be serious. Her suppo; 
Greeks against the Turks puts h 
position of championing the en 
the Moslem world, and India and 9 
tions of her Eastern Empire will - 
forget. Despite the bold front p 
Chanak, both Europe and Asia r 
the tremendous concessions she 
make. Downing Street averted ; 
by a stubborn stand at Chan 
taking the risk of involving the empir 
new war, but Great Britain ough 
have been trapped in such a. 
situation. 
“Tt seemed a nightmare that 


Observer—and Mr. 
stout champion for Mr. Lloyd 
times. } 

“The declarations of every other 
in Europe were quieting and pa 
comparison. The sobriety of the 
communiqués was a rebuke to th 
challenges of our own. ( 

“The peace of the world was 
the mercy of a chance shot. I had @ 
that the Mr. Lloyd George of Gen 
have sacrificed office and cut off 
hand rather than suffer it that su 
at such a moment, should have beer 
in the name of his Government. 

“The avowed objects of British po 
the East were hopelessly lost 
Chanak crisis and scare arose. All 
‘vulsive action then was utterly b 
was an attempt to bang the stable 
hang it with padlocks after the loss 
steed. j 

“Tf war had come as theresult o 
shot—when we had created just th 
situation where the guns were most 
to go off themselves—it would ha 
war for the empty stable.” 


The British may repair at the 
table what they have lost by back 
disastrous military enterprise. 


because of initial defeats. 
more trouble about Constantinople 
Straits—lots of it. Germany a 
will one day have something to 
any arrangements entered into no’ 

“The liberty of the Straits, in t 
of which Europe is again prepari 
blood,” declared a note from th 
Government when the situation 
tense, ‘‘only signifies for the En 
ers liberty to blockade the Straits 
moment and under any pretext, 2 
cut off the entire Black Sea from 
the world. The Russian Govern ; 
the liberty of the Straits, but for al 
appertaining to merchant vess 
which would completely free b 
Straits and the Black Sea from th 
of foreign naval forces. The Russi 
ernment insists upon the removal 0 
restrictions ordered and enforced 
Britain and her Allies regardin 
sage of the Dardanelles and of thi 
phorus by merchant vessels.” 

Russia and Germany can do littl 
protest just now; but it would 


another stage; it will continue. 

We may see serious trouble 
question, but it does not necessa 
that the American people should 
themselves to be stampeded by one 
the other. The near Eastern qu 
best be examined from all sides, 
turned over to expose what is un 
The United States cannot hold 
Europe, but it can at least treat 
on a common-sense business basis. 

And whenever the spokesmen Of 
begin to get mealy-mouthed an¢ 
about the American soul it is hl 
for an American to button his coat‘ 
watch and clap a hand on his walle | 


| 
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THE PRINCESS OF PARADISE ISLAND 


It did not surprise him that he overtook 
the lady of the night before, tall, thin, her 
silken wrap held knee high that she might 
strike out freely. Her bare pipestem legs 
gleamed in the early sunlight like those of a 
great wading bird, and the amused Bonsal 
christened her the flamingo. She turned 
to his footsteps and bowed with dignity, 
scanning him from deepest dark blue eyes. 

“T saw you early this morning,” she said 
as he fell in by her side. Her voice was soft 
and musical, and her accent was somewhat 
like that of an educated Southern lady. “I 
thought you a bootlegger, sneaking about 
after liquor in pirate caves.” 

‘“‘Pirate caves!’’ Bonsal exclaimed. “I, 
madam, dreamed of them. I dreamed of 
solid old English oak chests, barnacled, 
sand-crusted, crossed by great bands of 
rusted iron. I dreamed of forcing crum- 
bling lids to see moidores and doubloons 
and bars of gold and strings of diamonds 
and emeralds and blood-red rubies.”’ 

Delighted that she asked no questions 
and volunteered no explanations, he chat- 
tered exaggerated nonsense. He drew a 
fanciful picture of an older day, and of 
jewels and gold in these new prosaic times 
transmuted into whisky. A fantastic, in- 
credible night was adequately crowned by 
this strange walk with this odd companion, 
and Bonsal surpassed himself in maintain- 
ing the atmosphere of high comedy. His 
compliments were florid, but accepted as 
serious. His gestures were extravagant, 
but admired. His manner was deferential 
to burlesque, but his homage pleased her. 
He was far from intending rudeness; it 
was close on midwinter, but he had not yet 
waked from a midsummer night’s dream. 
Her soft amiable laugh was pleasant to 
hear, and the wholesome dead-white face 
pleasant to look at. It had crow’s-feet but 
no wrinkles. He thought her age about 
fifty. 

She cut short his flow of cheerful non- 
sense by an exclamation of dismay so 
poignant that after glancing at her fear- 
ridden face he scanned her ankles and the 
road. Only a snake bite, he thought, could 
inoculate with such intensity of fright; but 
no such explanation writhed away. Thrust 
down into her bosom in fumbling fruitless 
search, her long slender hand now jerked 
out, pressed her heart hard. He noted 
that the well-bred fingers did not lie flat 
but curved backwards and that her dilated 
eyes staring full at him did not see him at 


“Madam,” he said, “you have lost 
something?”’ 

“Yes, yes!”’ 

“Let me go back with you and help you 
search.” 

“oe No!” 

Her sharp negative was decisive. She 
turned on her heel, gathered up her peach- 
colored cloak, and whatever may have been 
beneath it—Bonsal was not quite sure that 
there was anything—and shot down the 
white road. She carried her head with a 
noble dignity, but below her neck she was 
a caricature; her hips swayed; her white 
legs moved in curves; her feet, hardly 
lifted, were projected in glides; in this 
manner she undulated round a corner and 
was lost to the sight of the puzzled watcher. 
He went on wondering what she had lost, 
musing about these strange, incurious peo- 
ple who asked no questions and made no 
explanations. 

He came at length to intermittent culti- 
vation and then dived into spicy shadows 
of a pine grove, where the road dwindled 
to a cart track slightly grown with harsh- 
leaved tropical grass. His nostrils quiv- 
ered to the fresh scent contrasting with the 
exotic aromatic odors he had breathed 
through the night, and his eyes were rested 
by luxuriant masses of ferns that grew in a 
rock-shaded grotto. He hesitated as he 
came to a dry channel obviously water- 
covered at high tide, but he saw now not 
far distant the roof of the house that his 
poor old uncle high up in the Andes had 
believed had been built for him, and that 
led him on. Pirates’ Causeway, he saw, 
was practically a separate islet of velvet 
green, shaded here and there with stately 
ceiba trees, and bare-branching wild al- 
monds, stretching out to the north in a 
long arm of dwindling dots of land ending 
in fanglike reefs. 

_ He hurried on to this delightfully por- 
ticoed and mahogany-pillared bungalow, 
which he found shuttered and sealed, and 
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unaccountably built against solid rock to 
the east, and he saw that the fantastic little 
crag seemed to be part of the structure. 
At the back he found a kitchen, separate, 
and open. On the white table stood a box of 
clean sand, and on the floor a box of char- 
coal. These suggested fire and breakfast, 
and reminded him of hunger. Everything 
he needed,-and more, stood on wired-in 
shelves, protected by a padlocked bolt. 
He found a broken knife, unscrewed the 
hasp, boiled coffee, and made a huge meal 
of canned veal loaf and crackers. 

“Fine!” 

This murmur from a full stomach and a 
thankful heart was accompanied by a lazy 
hopeful scrutiny of the shelves. He leaped 
up eagerly as he saw a tin of cigarettes. He 
thought that in this enchanted isle he had 
only to wish and there it was. 

He climbed to the top of the rock to 
catch the breeze and flung himself down 
in the shelter of stunted shrubs of sea 
grape. The surf murmured twenty feet 
below; sea gulls wheeled, their white 
breasts tinted green by reflection from 
emerald water below; a man-of-war bird 
rested still in the air far overhead; a dis- 
tant sail seemed a white moth clinging to 
the horizon; an islet close by, palm planted, 
looked in its domelike symmetry like a 
gigantic beehive. 

Bonsal’s eyes flickered shut as he mut- 
tered, ‘Paradise! Sure!” ae 

He woke to think otherwise, for his head 
was in a rough sack that reeked of whisky. 
He tried to yell, but a hand of steel clutched 
his throat. He tried to struggle, but his 
arms were spread-eagled. He tried to 
rise; a barefooted man stood on his chest. 

They rolled him roughly down an incline 
of stones. They had laid a rope and some- 
one below jerked it taut with each revolu- 
tion of his body. On the beach they tied 
knots; he was trussed. They lifted him 
into a boat, where his head rested on one 
thwart, and his stiff-fastened legs stuck 
straight up over another. They flung some- 
thing over him. He could only just breathe, 
and he thought that they did not care 
whether he did or not, but reflection re- 
assured him. They would not murder him 
until they had offered compromise. What 
a fool he had been to forget that a menaced 
criminal would stop at nothing to save him- 
self; what a soft-brained idiot to walk into 
Transom’s net. 

But he checked unavailing regrets to 
think out Transom’s intentions. War ex- 
perience had taught him that; to guess at 
the enemy’s plans. His brain was ab- 
normally stimulated, the primary effect of 
the alcohol that he was inhaling with every 
breath. As the little boat was sculled 
through the water he prepared his answers 
to the obvious coming demands. He was 
surprised so soon to catch a hail, and then 
to feel the dinghy bumping alongside; it 
seemed incredible that he should be 
shanghaied in broad daylight and carried 
to a vessel lying so close in. He was 
dumped over so low a rail that he knew 
the boat to be small, yet he felt no pitch- 
ing. The sea beside which he had gone to 
sleep had been deceptively glasslike, but 
he knew that long sleepy rollers undulated 
along. He could not understand. Powerful 
arms set him up, and large hands, inserted 
beneath the sack, bandaged his eyes. He 
drew a deep breath as the reeking thing was 
pulled from his head. His ropes were un- 
wound and his two thumbs ,tied together 
behind his back. An arm was thrust 
through his. 

“Shake your legs,’’ came in a whisper. 

He walked the deck under guidance. He 
could guess from the absence of smells of 
gasoline and from the free deck space that 
he was on a schooner or sloop. 

“Where are your papers?”’ asked the 
whisperer. 

“My canoe struck the Fang by Black- 
beard’s Reef. Everything went over.”’ 

“They were fished out. If you will tell 
me where they are I will get them tonight. 
I will land you south of Hatteras and give 
you one hundred dollars.” 

“You will put me ashore now. You were 
watched through the telescope from the 
tower and I came up to see what you were. 
The patrol 3 

“Cut it out!” the whispering man said. 
““You did not see us, for we were in Cause- 
way Bight. We are there now. We are 
alongside and the cliffs and the pines hide 
us from everybody. The patrol, bah!” 


Bonsal stumbled over a low deck house, 
the top of the cabin, he thought. He sat 
down on it. His captor released his arm and 
took a place close beside him. He thought 
that his weak bluff had been easily called, 
but he said nothing. He had resolved to say 
as little as possible. 

““We are standing by for those papers,” 
the man went on in his monotonous un- 
stressed whisper. ‘‘This is the winter sea- 
son, you know that, but we’ve had a week 
of warmish weather. You slept an hour or 
two in the sun. Your face is burned al- 
ready. Tomorrow, if you don’t come 
across, you will be stripped on the deck. 
You will blister all over. Your brain will 
be pulp. You will never be the same.” 

Bonsal’s hands behind him had touched 
the hasp of the skylight and found a rusted 
edge. With imperceptible movements, in- 
different to pain, forcing his thumbs apart 
against the hasp, he was sawing up and 
down in minute fractions of an inch. 

“You will be landed on one of these 
Bahaman cays,’’ the inexorakle whisper 
went on. ‘There may be some starving 
colored farmers on it; there may not. 
There may be water, there may not. You 
will be drooling from sunstroke. Your 
lower jaw will hang down. You may be an 
idiot. You will look it, anyhow. At the 
best, if you recover you will never stand 
an hour of sunshine. You will have sudden 
attacks of madness.” 

Bonsal, sawing, always sawing, heard 
without moving a muscle of his face. He 
could hear behind him on the shore side 
the movements of men. He thought that 
they were loading whisky, but he heard no 
sound of boxes. He guessed that the bot- 
tles were packed in the kind of sacking 
that had been flung over his head. He won- 
dered how many men were there, how close 
the vessel was to the shore, what chance he 
stood in a dash for it; the saw was doing 
its work. 

“‘T’ll see to it,’ went on that soft voice, 
“that you don’t leave the schooner till 
you’re safe never to tell a story straight 
enough to make sense. One day will do it 
for most; but there’s plenty of days. And 
there’s sunshine to burn. So show your 
horse sense. Has the princess seen the 
papers? Has she got them?” 

Bonsal’s thumbs came apart with a 
slight jerk, which made prompt action 
necessary. He grabbed the unprepared 
whisperer by the collar and violently 
thrust the man overboard. He heard the 
splash as he dragged the bandage from his 
eyes. He leaped across the deck, to the 
rail, to the shore—to be struck senseless 
there by a blow on the head. As he sank 
down he knew that he had been hit by a 
sack of bottles, which had broken on his 
head and bathed him in liquor. 

He came to hazy consciousness in pitch 
darkness; vaguely conscious of pummeling 
fists, of a voice: ‘‘Wake up! Oh, wake 
up!”’ The guarded murmur, repeated over 
and over, at last had a meaning for him. 
He sat up, bumping hard into a head. 
Bal @yay The exclamation came in a 
woman’s voice, that of a woman of refine- 
ment, he thought, and educated. A deli- 
cate perfume was wafted to his nostrils. 

“Who are you?”’ His note was sharp in 
its sudden eager hope. 

A hand was clapped over his lips, ring- 
less, soft; too soft for Jeanne’s, he thought. 
A sharp tug at his collar; the woman was 
standing now and she wanted him to move. 
He struggled to his knees, finding himself 
unbound and his eyes uncovered; for he 
saw one distant pale star in the black sky. 
She caught his hand and placed it on the 
ship’s rail, which she climbed over. He 
scrambled somehow and fell into the bob- 
bing boat alongside. It danced away, the 
woman standing and sculling. As she 
swayed to the sharp pitching over rough 
water her wet silk dress brushed against 
his head. The fine drizzle leaped into a 
tropic downpour, grateful to his racked 
head, and helping to clear it. A hail came 
from the near darkness. The woman 
stopped sculling. If the dinghy which 
passed had had oars these must have hit 
the little boat, wallowing broadside on; 
Bonsal could judge that by the sound. 

“Have you got them?” came faintly 
through the storm from the schooner. 

“No, boss; de house was all lit and de 
dogs was loose.” 

A string of oaths, then a sharp cry: 
“He’s gone! He’s over!” 
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A blinding flash, a violent clap of th 
der; the woman resumed her oar. 
“You ain’t got no need to ’s 


nothin’,’””’ came whispered into Bons 
ear. ‘“You say how you was tired and g 
all day. You promise dat.” a 
“Who are you?”’ Bonsal forgot gratity 
in disillusionment. 9 
“You make dat promise?” ny 
““Miss Smith must know.” A 
“Dey kill me, den; and you safe on, 
lan’, promenadin’ up and down.” 
“Miss Smith will not tell.’ Ria 
“She boun’ to be boss. She boun’ to lo 
deep. You got to make dat ’greeme 
with me.” rc 
“Why should they wish to kill you 
or me?” g 
‘“‘Nebber you mind nothin’ ’cept dat y 
is safe. White man don’t go for to m 
trouble for any woman what sabe his life 
Bonsal shifted suddenly to the thway 
in the bow. “What can you do if I dor 
promise?” Aa 
The answer was prompt. The boat 
dexterously overturned; he found 4 
water no more than waist deep, but } 
stiff legs wabbled. He grabbed the 
and held on to it. ; 
‘““Where are you?” he asked into 
darkness. ‘‘You are a fool. I would ha 
promised.’’ He heard the sound of hy 
terical weeping. ‘I promise!’’ he eall 
out testily. ae 
The sobs lessened; he felt that the bo 
was shoved from astern. It grounded, ] 
helped to push it farther up, to turn 
over, to tilt the water out. a 
“You keep dat promise?” a 
eee . Hoe has much.” : 
“You look out for dat Congo King, 
deaf and dumb and he prowl, and 1 
niggers don’t come to near Pirates’ 
way. He got powerful mysteries, 
night.” : 
Bonsal dimly saw, and clearly hear 
that she pushed off the boat. He turne 
came to a cliff, and looking upwards ma 
out a light above his head shining 
through a window in the solid roc 
called aloud in the lessening storm, bu’ 
no answer save a slight echo from the 
cliff. He climbed round to the top in su 
den starlight from half the sky, to findh 
self confronting what looked like a gi 
luminous turtle fifteen feet across, peer 
at him with oblique gimlet eyes of fire. I 
knew that he must be looking at a trar 
lucent dome of thick green glass, and | 
peered through the tiny holes whence car 
the light. or 


giant negro with muscles rippling and 
ing as though under great strain. The 
seemed to be clinging to the side of ac 
dry basin like a monster cup in the gr 
Bonsal knew now that he was lookin 
a cave in the rock against which was bu 
the bungalow at Pirates’ Causeway. 

was close to the spot whence he had 
so rudely abducted, and the man 
him was doubtless Congo King, d 
dumb, with powerful mysteries. I 
useless to waste time trying to attra 
attention of this man, so he made hi 
south in tne waxing light of the reappt 
moon, staggering sometimes, som 
reeling, for his head was aching 
fully and his legs were still wabb 
their tight compression. 


vi 


EANNE SMITH was true daught 
a father who had never let 


motionless to a cedar beam. j 
She had waked to growing care ea 
for months until this morning. 
thrust away trouble and dwelt on thes 
comers who had floated in on the? 
beams. No sentimentalist, but sta 
companionship; a busy worker, y 
ing to dreams this morning; tre 
suspicion, yet believing all good of 
had seemed glad to lose an island 
accepting without question the oth 
came from the place where they bre 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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DISTINCT pleasure is gained from pos- 

sessing an article which is universally 

recognized as having exceptional merit. 
Such a pleasure is enjoyed by the owner of a 
home covered with Ruberoid Strip-shingles. 


In these shingles three important qualities are 

happily combined. Ruberoid Strip-shingles are 

highly decorative. They make an unusually 

tight, long wearing roof. They are simple and 
economical to apply. 


The surface-coating of Ruberoid Strip-shingles 
is composed of natural crushed slate—sage green, 
Venetian red or steel-blue in color. The entire 
roof may be laid in one color, or two or more 
colors may be combined in various harmonious 
designs. The octagonal shape of the shingles is 
advantageous from a decorative standpoint. It 
breaks the roof into pleasing diagonal, horizon- 
tal and vertical lines. 


a 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles are unusually substantial 
and will lie flat on the roof, in spite of wind and 
weather. They afford perfect shelter, year in 
year out, at a minimum cost for upkeep. 


Due to their patented form, the labor cost of 
laying is very low—an item which no home 
owner can afford to overlook. 


Send for the folder which fully describes these 
shingles and offers a choice of attractive designs 
-and color combinations. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles are sold by the better 
lumber and building-supply dealers throughout 
the country. 
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Ruberoid | 


Weatherproofing 
Products 

The following represent a few of 

the weatherproofing products manu- 

factured by The Ruberoid Company. 


Shingles 
Unit (Interlocking and self- 
spacing) and Strip-shingles 


Roll-roofings 


{ Mineralized and Smooth- 
\ surfaced 
\ 
\ Built-up Roofs 
rN Rated in the highest class by the 
a Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Building Papers 
Saturated only, also saturated and 
coated 
Paints 
House Paints, Metal Paints, 
Enamels and Varnishes 
Waterproof Felts 


For sheathing, insulating and 
waterproofing 


The RUBEROID Co. 
95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Boston 


In Canada: 
The Ruberoid Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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Stops Short 
Weight Losses 


Hundreds of thousands of 
merchants, manufacturers, 
jobbers, distributors, farmers 
and other business men now 
protect their profits by weigh- 
ing accurately everything 
they buy and everything they 
sell on a Fairbanks Scale. 


Weight is the only fair meas- 
urement—the only method 
of determining actual quan- 
tity —of most materials. For 
nearly a hundred years 
Fairbanks Scales have been 
recognized as the world’s 
standard of accurate weigh- 
ing service. 


Know Weight Exactly 


Instead of being dependent 
on someone else’s scale or on 
some imperfect method of 
measuring by count or by size 
of container, get a Fairbanks 
Scale and know exactly 
how much you get for your 
money when you buy and. 
how much you deliver when 
you sell. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Broome and LaFayette Sts. 900 S. Wabash Ave. 
—and Forty Other Principal Cilies-in the United States 


“Tf it’s 
weighed 

ona 
FAIRBANKS, 

there’s no 
argument.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
men; Jeanne seized this hour, clung to it, 
shut all else out, was happier than she had 
been since her father’s death. 

The island had sheltered many a cast- 
away, yet never two such as these: boat- 
men, fishermen, traders, rough men, sailors, 
fugitives sometimes—all these had come 
and enjoyed hospitality; visitors had come 
on business, yachtsmen for pleasure, and 
they had been put up for the night if 
necessary; but a father’s policy had be- 
come the daughter’s habit. Friends there 
were none, and prolonged visits unknown; 
hence the bright significance to Jeanne of 
these two strangers who so sharply broke 
into her measured life. They would have 
been flattered to learn how eager their wel- 
come, but disappointed to know it imper- 
sonal. 

She lay planning a swim and tea on 
the beach, searching her brain for clews 
to Transom, wondering how long the man 
from Devon would stay—but the maid 
came with news of mail left by a passing 
schooner. Dreams dropped. Gloom fell. 

An hour later Jeanne had read two let- 
ters which taxed fortitude and foreshad- 
owed the end of her struggles. Their news 
was so bad that she flung away routine, 
left her morning business untouched, and 
sent invitations to her two guests. Only 
one came, smiling, debonair, reporting the 
absence of the other. 

‘* A wonderland, princess,’’ Drake Holton 
said, looking down at his well-fitting white 
clothes. 

“MacGregor keeps stores of things for 
just such emergencies,”’ Jeanne explained, 
‘and he has an eye for sizes.” 

They talked on the wide porch till lunch 
time, and Jeanne’s bright laughter sounded 
gayly through the always open doors of 
a house in the subtropics. She jumped 
headlong into the present, shutting eyes to 
tomorrow, and responded with gayety to 
the unflagging vivacity of her guest. She 
was amused at the odd bits he had picked 
up already about the island, and at his com- 
plete knowledge of her rescue of Bonsal. 

“The whole island,” she said, ‘‘knows 
everything about everybody. One lives 
in a glass house, sure enough.” 

“Not everything, Miss Smith.” His 
sudden seriousness arrested her attention. 
“Where did our rescued young man sleep, 
where breakfast?” 

He harked back to this subject every 
once in a while, indirectly censuring the 
missing Bonsal for want of courtesy. 
Jeanne defended vigorously, hiding vexa- 
tion. She was intensely curious to see 
what daylight did for the missing one; 
Drake Holton, rested, clean, was im- 
mensely improved by it. She agreed in her 
heart that Mr. Bonsal was unaccountably 
negligent, but she did not openly admit 
that. Later she sent a note asking him to a 
swim and tea on the beach. When he could 
not be found she was annoyed. Reports 


‘eame that he had gone north early in the 


morning; that someone, no doubt he, had 
breakfasted from her picnic stores at the 
Causeway, breaking the lock. That cool 
proceeding put her off inquiry. 

At dinner, where her elderly companion, 
Mrs. Pillinger, appeared after seclusion 
from a cold, Drake Holton’s stories of the 
old homeland made familiar to her by her 
father’s tales whirled her into dreams and 
rendered acute her longing for the country 
she had never seen. Cares that pressed 
were again forgotten; she was entranced; 
she felt very kindly towards this stranger 
who had been so happily cast on her 
shores. 

She was slightly anxious now about the 
other, but her peculiar training by a father 
who would permit neither anxieties nor 
inquiries about his mysterious absences 
checked expression of her worry and pre- 
vented her from sending searchers. She 
went herself after dinner, suggesting a walk 
to the flattered Mr. Holton, who was sur- 
prised at the pace at which she. started 
northward and at her indifference to dis- 
tant thunder and heavy clouds. When the 
storm burst she sprinted to a palmetto- 
roofed summerhouse and laughed when 
squalls drove rain horizontally and wet 
them through. His solicitude amused her, 
but she liked it. 

“Rain!’’ she cried, exhilarated. ‘It’s 
our greatest friend here. A jolly good wet- 
ting in rain water is our pet luxury. The 
wind squalls come from the south. They 
will not chill us.” 

The man jumped to her mood. He burst 
out into a sea song, a chantey that fasci- 
nated Jeanne. When a thunderclap made 
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the little shelter bump like a ship on the 
rocks he caught her hand. 

“Tf you’re afraid,’ she said gayly, ‘“‘I’ll 
hold yours.” 

“T was afraid,’ he murmured; “afraid 
that you might be nervous.”’ 

He had a way of retreating that con- 


* doned the advance. They had nearly half 


an hour together there in the black dark- 
ness, illuminated by flashes of lightning and 
laughter. When the storm had moved on 
and the clouds were more distant they 
always tried to see each other when the 
sudden light came, and twice their eyes 
focused. Some special significance was 
oddly felt by Jeanne to lie in these snatched 
seconds of understanding glances. When the 
storm was nearly spent he was surprised 
that she started onwards. There was no 
mud in that limestone island, but the rock 
road held pools now and they splashed 
over buckskin shoes. 

“T am looking for Mr. Bonsal,”’ she con- 
fessed at last. 

He liked the chap, Holton said, but had 
to own up things were against this stranger. 
He spoke with regret; several times that 
evening he had hinted suspicions, and each 
time as a duty; he was English, so was 
Miss Smith; he felt bound to speak out. 
She liked the pleasant, unassuming, pro- 
tective air of this man from the homeland, 
and yet always she defended the missing 
American. 

As they approached the Pine Barrens 
they were met by a reeling figure, dirty, 
with a spot of blood on the forehead. 

““Mr. Bonsal!’’ Jeanne cried astonished, 
alarmed. He raised his hand to a hat which 
was not there and stammered an incredible 
explanation. 

“Sleeping? All day?” Jeanne cried. 

Frost was unknown to Nature in that 
island, but her manner congealed the wet 
but perspiring Bonsal. Condescension was 
rare indeed in that land, but Drake Holton 
imported it for the occasion. A cool in- 
quiry from the girl whether he had a head- 
ache; a patronizing word of caution from 
the Englishman about the danger of sleep- 
ing beneath the sun; then silence—but no 
move. 

Bonsal, dismissed, muttered good night 
and shambled down the white road, not 
comforted that two friendly dogsscampered 
with him. 

The couple followed slowly. Holton 
shook his head with a profound gravity. 
“These whisky runners can’t keep off their 
stuff, dontcherknow, Miss Smith.’ 

“T don’t think it’s that.” Her dubious 
tone showed that she did think it was that. 

“He reeked of it; didn’t you notice it? 
Seemed a decent kind too. Too bad! You 
get allsorts here, of course. Rotten for you, 
I must say, having to size ’em up.” 

“T can’t believe it!’’ She burst out with 
this after an instant’s silence. She had 
been thinking of the alert, honest-eyed 
Bonsal of the night before. 

“Give him the benefit of the doubt.”’ 

Jeanne nodded, liking this, and listened 
to aneat summary of reasons for suspicion: 
A mysterious arrival on an unknown, unseen 
schooner; a whole day away under pre- 
tense of sleep; probably a lot of whisky to 
be securely shifted in readiness for some 
boat to arrive that night; the strong smell 
of alcohol. 

Jeanne paused, her head on one side, and 
looked with grave earnestness into blue 
eyes so transparent even in moonlight that 
they seemed to disclose depths of candor. 
Lids drooped effeminately but effectively 
as their owner, seemingly reluctant from 
rigid honesty but impelled by a kind heart, 
suggested again the benefit of the doubt. 

“‘T owe him heaps of gratitude,”’ she said 
with asigh. ‘‘And he had reasons—oh, the 
best of reasons—for coming here.’’ 

“‘Gratitude?’’ Holton showéd surprise. 

“Indeed, yes.”’ 

“And reasons, reasons for coming?”’ 

“The very best.” 

He was silent, evidently hoping for ex- 
planations. 

“We English,” he said at length, ‘you 
know, we understand each other.”’ 
arm pressed against her as he bent over in 
solicitous guardianship. ‘‘ Debts must be 
paid, debts of gratitude most of all. I like 
him. Let’s say I’m mistaken. But if you 
need me oY 

‘ Jeanne widened the space between them. 
“T am so—so disappointed,’ she said 
mournfully. 

‘“‘So am I,” he gravely agreed. Then he 
changed his tone and spoke of Devon. He 
broke into song. Drake’s Drum rolled out 
in a pleasant barytone. Jeanne joined, 
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exhilarated, thrilled at the words, glaq | 


orget. 

“They shall find him ware an’ wa 
as they found him long ago,” rang 
they mounted the steps to the 
Their voices reached Bonsal as he { 
angrily on his bed, and shortly af: 
he heard Holton pass his door. 

“Damn blue-eyed bulldog!” 
tered. 

The object of this comment was aj 
moment twirling his mustache and 
ing out his chin, thoroughly satisfied 
himself. f 


1 
he mu 
mt 


vil 


Bees rose in the morning j 
to open his eyes far enough tos 
glass a taut crimson skin tightly g 
over a swelled face. 

“Tf you sleeps in de sun, sah,” 
kindly old servant, “you wakes in de 

Bonsal had never before ardently y 
to look well in the eyes of a girl, had 
before passionately desired to set hi 
right with a girl; and now he had 
caricature of a face that he would n 
proach her. 

His vexation was doubled by 
breakfast laid for two on a table ou 
door. His burning cheeks could ng 
redder than they were when H 
courteously austere and coldly @ 
joined him at the meal. His head thre 
He could hardly open his cracked ] 
eat, and he only nodded morosely ina 
to occasional words from this coo! 
skinned man of Devon. 


room. He learned from MacGreg 
luncheon, too, was go-as-you-please i 
well-ordered liberty hall. Miss Sm 
gathered, devoted her mornings to 
of state and her early afternoo 
siesta. There was tea on the veranda’ 
cared to appear; but you need n 
yourself until dinner at eight. He y 
pain, his bandaged head was achi 
he could not rest in his room. He wan 
about, accepting startled white-e 
glances with stoicism and spoken sym 
with apathy. “Boss man,” saidasn 
impudently, “you is got de mum 
deliberately checked speculation 
Transom, about the woman who had) 
him, about the whole wretched inciden 
Saw a prosperous land, beautifully 
vated, yet with inefficient and inc 
labor. Whose hand wound the clock 
John Smith had constructed? Wh 
control maintained such ordered pi 
in these coconut groves, these orcha 
citrus fruits, these beds of scented fi 
which apparently bloomed all the 
round in exhausting profusion, th 
dens of vegetables over which pierced 
were stretched for irrigation? The 
house sent light and power all o 
island; piped water was everywhe 
passed a blacksmith’s shop, a ma 
shop, a sawmill, a machine for box ma 
he perceived that this small kingdo 
greatly isolated, must be complete 1 
itself. 

But he began to see that all was 
with Paradise Island. The wizened 
engineer at the power house apolo 
showing the plant; the machinery y 
no spare parts were sent for; they’ 
expect a breakdown at any moment. 
machine shop told the same story 
sawmill echoed it. Bonsal saw sl 
everywhere except in gardens and gi 
Vegetation was all right; management! 
tribution, apparently wrong. “A rich1 
plaything, this island,’ the head 
man said at the sawmill. “I cam 
Minnesota with one lung ten yea 
and I guess I could live forever he 
shook his head gloomily. “TI re 
have to go. The princess don’t ¢ 
the toy.”” Bonsal, surprised, deni 
“Then,” said the timberman, “sh 
got the money to run it.” 

Bonsal wandered farther, ponde 
a princess in trouble. She had said 
she needed help. Was it about that, é 
money? 

He had an odd encounter in th 
room of perfumes. He saw the bai 
orange-colored blouse ending in 
covered with black and slightly ki 
The blouse was curved like a bo 
wearer bent far over unlacing the seco 
a pair of very high patent-leather 
which shone wickedly in the hot su 
The girl lifted her head and stared 
him, but her long fingers did not 
Only when the second shoe had been 
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she straighten, breathing a deep 
‘elease as of one escaping torture. 
jked alternately white-stockinged 
he pemavely eyed the intruder. 

o you wear patent leather?”’ 


sked. 
't get fresh,” This surprising an- 
3 given plaintively, with a glance 
its humility. 
not. I am only curious.’ 

osity killed the cat,” she rey 
lancholy apology in her voice. 

| was interested in these tart an- 
elivered in so odd a manner. It 
receiving unpleasant-tasting medi- 
ly hidden in too sweet sirup. 

n’t mean to be impertinent,’’ he 
,asmile. “I only wonder why you 
t shoes large enough.” 

rare too large,’”’ she asserted with a 
mmence in the accent of New York. 
why they hurt.’ She turned to 
f and picked up some papers. 
gusiness is it of yours, anyway?” 
over her shoulder, but there was 
er behind the bullet. 

ked back as he went out, and saw 
ling down the dusky cheeks, pain 
2s of vanity, he thought. He could 
7 that she had attempted that gay 
. which she had seen so trium- 
flung about by pupils in the New 
ool, and that she wept for mortifi- 
cat she could not put it over. She 
oped that this youthful stranger 
y something like “Fresh, kiddo? 
as the sea,’ and joke brightly 
aking a date. Alas, there were no 
1 this desert! He heard her name 
it by a boy who sauntered past 
apolita’’; he smiled at its oddity. 
ne on three colored weg ag sprawl- 
idden corner. ‘‘ What do you do,” 


with genuine curiosity, “to pass 
»” 

in’, boss,” one said; “we just 
e and let time pass us.” This 


iwned and stretched and part of 
ce slipped over the edge of the 
his shirt. His furtive attempt to 
ito an imperative demand, and it 
mly yielded up. with a muttered 
on that he was jes’ takin’ it to the 
de vehemently protested that he 
‘dit and he begged to be allowed 
the rabbit’s foot. Bonsal exam- 
shriveled object hanging from the 
of pink Bahaman pearls. 

‘ain’t none of dem rabbits in dis 
pleaded the youth, ‘‘and dat the 
ick for de colored folks and ain’t 
ige to white peoples.” 

able, Bonsal deprived the youth 
ilued charm and went back, leav- 
| vindictive secret enemies. Pass- 
shouse he caught through the 
vailings and an open door a glimpse 
’s side face. On it was stamped 
0 profound that Bonsal stopped 
irily. He saw her pick up a letter 
1 to reread it, and then thrust it 
_ No ordinary vexation or petty 
‘uld have made that bright face 
gard or brought such misery to 
teyes; Bonsal forgot his burning 
aching limbs as he slipped away, 
‘how open life was under these 
es. You could not hide anything 
erything was wide to the breeze. 
| that he would soon know what 
her. Perhaps he could help. 

ne on a girl so pretty and with 
oddity of attraction in her face 
Jlanced with interest. Blue-gray 
aordinarily vivid, looked from 
aeavy black brows and hair that 
' refused to ripple over the race 
ngles were here and there, and so 
tame kinks. Her complexion of 
might have been prized by the 
‘Castile. She walked with unusual 
her short white skirt overlapped 
se buckskin shoes tightly laced 
es a little thick. Her sharp eyes 


She stared at the rabbit’s foot. 
ther’s!”” She came close. Her 
; soft, her utterance cultivated. 
3 wept buckets. Not for the 
yu understand; the pearls.” 

I take it to her?” he asked, 
see the mother of this interesting 
» Taces. 
+come, Mr. Bonsal. I am Cepara 
t, librarian.’’ She smiled at his 
look. “Oh, yes, nine thousand 

Nobody reads them, but I keep 
kes just the same. You oughtn’t 
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to be out in this sun, you know. Well, it 
isn’t far and mother will want to hug you. 
Don’t be afraid; I will save you. You’ve 
met her. You and Mr. Holton and nine 
pounds of ebony arrived the same night. 
These people’’—she accented the words 
scornfully—‘‘will have mother when they 
have babies. This island will get over- 
populated if immigration goes on like this 
and the birth rate keeps up. She flings on 
an old opera cloak that she had in Paris 
and stalks out.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“For what?” 

“Such a commonplace explanation of a 
romantic meeting.” 

“She thought it romantic all right; she 
told me.’”’ The girl tossed her head and 
glanced up with a slightly curved lip. 
“You reminded her of Paris,’’ she said. 
“She might have been walking in the Bois 
de Boulogne, she told me. Why should you 
have made fun of my mother?”’ 

“Si, did not.’? 

“But your Old World manners—where 
are they now? She waxed eloquent over 
them. You made an impression, all right, 
Mr. Bonsal.”’ 

He did not respond to a teasing manner 
that verged on impertinence. 

The girl glanced at her wrist watch. 
“It’s stopped,’”’ she said sharply, a little 
vexed. ‘“‘This island conquers steel—and 
people.”” Her eyes puckered. ‘‘ People are 
harder than steel, but they rust too; yes, 
they rust.’ Her pungent syllables were 
music in comparison with the strident 
voices of the island, but her last words 
were almost rasping. ‘‘I was trained as a 
librarian in Poughkeepsie,’’ she ran on, 
“and I get away north sometimes. But 
even I rust here.’’ She shot a glance at 
him. “I would talk to the devil himself,” 
she burst out passionately, “‘just to talk to 
somebody! I saw you this morning. You 
rushed past like a barracouta plunging 
through the water. You shouldn’t do that 
here, you know. You’ve just got to take 
things easy. And look how you’re burned!” 

She opened the gate to a cottage shut 
in all round by romantic embowered 
jalousies. Bonsal stood on the step of the 
wide porch and inhaled the overpowering 
scent of great yellow solandras which hung 
from the vine above and round him like 
chimes of bells. Through the wide window 
he saw two dark-skinned girls, openly star- 
ing, holding paintbrushes. Mrs. Turn- 
quest, it appeared, was the painter of those 
perfume labels which matched in charm 
the quality of the scent. The girl flung 
open the latticed door. 

“Mother,” she cried, ‘‘Mr. Bonsal has 
found it!” 

Mrs. Turnquest snatched with a cry of 
delight the necklace from his hand. The 
protruding rabbit’s foot evidently embar- 
rassed her and she dropped her eyes, mur- 
muring that her husband had given her the 
absurd thing and for that reason she 
always carried it. She turned the subject 
to her work and showed him some water 
colors of flowers and fairies. She had been 
educated in Paris, she explained, and Bon- 
sal thought her work showed natural well- 
trained talent. 

“Can you lure one?” asked the daughter 
abruptly. 

“Tf you will sit quiet. Millicent, Eunice, 
do not so much as wink. 

Mrs. Turnquest took a raisin from a box, 
went out to the porch, threw open a lattice, 
and whistled a bar as musical as that of a 
trained bullfinch. Presently came flying a 
glory of lovely green and golden orange 
and bright straw color. The emerald bird 
of paradise settled by her hand on the rail. 
She raised a finger and gently stroked the 
gorgeous wings. The bird took the raisin 
from her fingers and began to lift its long 
plumes. One of the girls giggled with ex- 
cited pleasure. The bird flew downward 
out of sight. 

Mrs. Turnquest turned and cursed 
Eunice in a shrill falsetto, but her anger 
was spent in ten short, sharp words. 

“My birds come to me,” she said 
proudly to Bonsal. “I am the only human 
friend in all the world of the most beautiful 
tribe of birds known to man. I helped to 
bring a black baby into the world.’’ She 
contemptuously shrugged her shoulders. 
“‘Tn two years it will chew sugar cane when 
it is not sleeping. In twenty years it will 
have forgotten its letters, will work only 
when it must, and eat and sleep all day if 
it can. It will never be beautiful. I am not 
proud of it. But my birds of paradise— 
they’re different. I breed them; I, alone. 
I am kind to that colored mother, but I 
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think to myself, ‘You are doing no good 
to this world.’ I say to the hen that 
hatches a bird of paradise, ‘You have 
brought beauty and joy to man.’” 

Bonsal had an odd undefined impression 
of refinement built on squalor. The room, 
overcrowded with pretty things, was lit- 
tered, untidy, dusty. The mother had been 
almost hysterical with pleasure at recover- 
ing her charm. The daughter, relaxed, 
sprawled indolently and stared at him long, 
not with the naiveté of Eunice and Milli- 
cent, but with an embarrassing intentness. 
Mother and daughter talked unusually 
well, relapsed into garrulous nonsense, had 
world manners in one instant, were frank 
natives in the next. The blood of two races 
seemed to run in each side by side and 
sometimes you saw one stream, sometimes 
the other. 

When he left he was eagerly invited by 
the mother to come again. The daughter 
asked him to the library. 

In his room Bonsal found a note from 
Jeanne, slightly formal, expressing regret 
at his sunburn, warning him to be careful 
of glare, and sending a lotion. She hoped 
that he would be able to come to dinner, 
but if not, to join them in the evening. His 
was the mood of a molting wild duck which 
skulks amid osier-hidden pools, or of a.stag 
whose antlers are dropping; he avoided the 
drawing-room that evening. He heard 
songs and laughter in the distance and 
ground his teeth, and this hurt his cracked 
skin. Presently MacGregor appeared as 
he sat in starlight on his porch with a 
meats that Miss Smith was coming to 
nim 

“Holy smoke! Mumps!”’ 

He touched his swelled cheeks and could 
not find any lessening there. He set his 
chair in the darkest corner, and one for her 
in the brightest spot. She came, humming 
a tune, and her greeting was kindly; but 
she was far from the comrade who had 
searched documents with him and watched 
in the dawn. She sat, cool and stately, her 
face pallid in starlight above her blue 
filmy dress, and listened quietly to his 
labored explanation. He had not felt like 
going to bed in daylight; keyed up by his 
strange experiences, by his new surround- 
ings, he had dashed off for a walk, then had 
just flopped, had slept all day; he had 
seemed to be negligent, but he hadn’t been, 
ough notreally; he was frightfully sorry. 

e did not know how to lie well, but got 
it at somehow. He put a lot of feeling 
into his story, too, and was chilled to see 
that Miss Smith did not unbend. She 
quite understood, she said conventionally, 
and he must not think any more about it. 
She glanced across the starlight as at a 
distant acquaintance. 

“You don’t forgive me.’’ He was exas- 
perated. “You are unjust,’ he said hotly. 

“‘T have nothing to forgive, Mr. Bonsal.”’ 

“You have; you think you have, any- 
way. I stayed away a day. I seemed to 
neglect the Princess of Paradise Island. 
She is not used to that. She resents that.” 

She ignored his blunt words. ‘‘That 
patrolman who was on the beach is to 
be court-martialed tomorrow,” she said 
quietly. ‘It was not my doing. The 
sergeant preferred charges. The man has 
summoned you as a witness on his side.” 
She watched narrowly, but saw no em- 
barrassment, heard only surprised ques- 
tions. “If you do not know how your evi- 
dence can help him I can’t guess,”’ she told 
him in kindlier tone. “If you don’t care 
to appear’’—she rose as she spoke—“‘ there 
is nothing compulsory about it.” 

“Of course I’ll come,’’ he assured her. 

“The corporal ought to be punished,”’ 
she said over her shoulder, ‘‘but if you say 
not to hold the inquiry, I won’t.” 

“That’s mighty kind, Miss Smith, but 
my face is not bad enough for that.” 

“Good night, Mr. Bonsal. I hope you 
will feel better tomorrow.”’ 

Jeanne went away, suspending judgment. 
He could not have much to hide, to be 
thus indifferent to inquiry. 

In the morning a tall colored man in 
shining white, decorated with broad red 
braid, came with a melodramatic official 
salute, and handed him a blue slip which 
commanded his immediate presence at the 
court-martial of Corporal Prince Stubbs. 

“You is ’penud for de ’fendant,’’ said 
the official with profound dignity. “‘Come 
now, sah.’”’ 

Bonsal walked by the side of the brilliant 
official to a cool red building embowered in 
bougainvillea, circular, with pillared arches 
instead of walls. These openings were 
thronged with women and children who 
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gazed inward with that absorbed interest 
peculiar to a court. On the bench he saw 
Jeanne, vivid, startling, by reason of the 
gleaming red stole about the shoulders of 
her white dress. To her judicial greeting he 
bowed and silently accepted the seat on her 
left to which she invited him. On her right 
sat the man of Devon, an arresting figure 
with his tawny mane, his girl’s eyes and his 
powerful chin. 


“T hope,” said this Portia promoted to 
the bench, “that you are better, Mr. 
Bonsal.” 


“Much, thank your honor.”’ 

She banged the table with a gold-banded 
mahogany mallet. 

“Corporal Prince Stubbs,’ ’ she announced 
in her carrying voice of music, “‘of our 
patrol force, charged with drunkenness on 
duty and failure to prevent trespass on our 
island, calls you, Mr. Bonsal, as a witness 
on his side.” 

The corporal straightened. The circle of 
eyes in the archways darted glances from 
the corporal to his witness. These eyes 
showed shifting white eyeballs in dark set- 
tings as they moved from left to right and 
back again. Many teeth gleamed as their 
owners grinned in pride of race because the 
colored culprit had a white witness. A ray 
of sunshine flashed on a humming bird be- 
yond an archway, “a lilliput rainbow,” 
Bonsal thought. He saw in the distance 
what seemed a flaming cross flying towards 
him. It soared upward and he knew that 
he had seen his first flamingo. An exquisite 
odor was wafted sometimes on the breeze; 
he glanced about in a vain effort to con- 
centrate his mind on this business of jus- 
tice. They were all playing, they must be; 
nothing could be serious in this languorous 
combination of scents and colors and rip- 
pling airs and distant murmuring surf. 

He heard Jeanne’s voice: ‘‘I am sure, 
Mr. Bonsal, you will help us in finding out 
the truth.” 

To his grave bow she bent her head, 
signifying to the corporal her august per- 
mission to question. 

The accused corporal, oozing pride at 
being the center of attention, addressed 
Bonsal in the manner of one used to.courts: 

“‘Mistah Bonsal, you seen me dat night, 
ain’t you?”’ 

“T saw you, corporal.”’ 

“‘Vare you see me, sah?” 

“On a beach in front of a cave.” 

The defendant turned to the judge with 
uplifted eyes. ‘‘ You hear dat, Miss Jeanne? 
You hear dat? On de beach, on duty, 
patrollin’ dem bootleggers.”’ 

“Go on with your questions, corporal.” 
The flutelike voice was inexorable. 

“And I says to you, sah, ain’t I, ‘Oo come 
dere?’”’ 

ae No.” 

The corporal looked reproachful. He 
reflected deeply. Mebbe you li’l’ bit 
deaf, sah. I certainly say so, and dat’s de 
troof. Vat I say, den?”’ 

“You were lying on the sand drinking 
from a bottle.” 

The onlookers grinned. The corporal 
seemed astonished. He flung out his arms 
in violent denial. 

“Drinkin’, sah? ’Fore Gawd, sah, no! 
I ’zamine de bottle wot I fine dere. Dem 
kine don’t leab no rum nor gin behine, 
Miss Jeanne. I fine bottle message, miss. 
You has ’im. I ast you, Mistah Bonsal, 
ain’t I say to you ‘I got bottle message’?”’ 

“You did not.” 

The corporal turned his eyes up and 
apparently implored heavenly pardon for 
this white man’s perjury. 

“Wot was you actionin’ ’bout on dat 
beach for?’’ he demanded. ‘You done got 
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lef?! Miss Jeanne, my character can’t 
be took away by no bootlegger wot miss 
"is boat.” 

A murmur of approval and admiring 
glances from the crowd showed general 
appreciation of this bold deep course. 

Her honor ignored this comment. ‘‘You 
say you found a message in that bottle?” 
She held up the little printed blank of the 
Hydrographic Bureau at Washington scat- 
tered broadcast in bottles to test currents. 
“You found this on the thirteenth of 
November. You dated it then, and forgot 
to give it to me.” 

“Nigger ain’t got no chance ’gainst 
writin’,’”’ the prisoner answered. ‘Mr. 
Bonsal, he done tole me say that. He gib 
me de bottle of rum. He say he de boss 
man of dem bootleggers.”’ 

“Your own writing,’ said Jeanne dryly, 
as she proceeded quietly to question the 
corporal. 

The sum of his evidence was that Mr. 
Bonsal had not only owned this cargo of 
contraband but a second landed at the 
north end; that he, the corporal, had in- 
sidiously been lured to drink by Mr: 
Bonsal; that this bootlegger had himself 
helped to handle both cargoes; that—in 
response to her honor’s questions—Mr. 
Bonsal had on the first occasion been 
engaged at the cave from ‘‘de dark shank 
ob de night until de full sun was shinin’ in 
de heavens.”’ 

Three witnesses followed in whom Bonsal 
recognized the youths from whom he had 
taken the rabbit’s foot. Their evidence 
tallied with that of the corporal. They 
had virtuously gone to volunteer aid to the 
official in repelling smugglers, but had held 
aloof when they saw Mr. Bonsal in charge 
of operations. He was a guest of Miss 
Smith; they did not dare to interfere. 
They hid on the bluff and saw everything. 
It was dark, certainly, until the sun rose; 
but most of the work was done by day- 
light. Their evidence held well together, 
and details about Mr. Bonsal’s operations 
later at Pirates’ Causeway were equally 
vivid and convincing. The youths, held by 
curiosity, had watched him help load a 
schooner hidden in Causeway Bight. He 
had worked all the afternoon. They had 
watched him between five o’clock and 
sundown. 

The astonished Bonsal asked no ques- 
tions, made no denials. He had the most 
perfect alibi possible for the first surprising 
charge. He was in the unique position of a 
criminal who was with the judge at the 
time the crime was alleged to have been 
committed. 

To his intense chagrin the girl in the 
orange-colored blouse and the patent- 
leather shoes offered herself as a witness. 
She had gone on the afternoon in question 
to Causeway Bight to have a swim, she 
said in her sad way, and had stayed there 
from about four o’clock to six. There was 
no one there, no schooner, no boat of any 
kind, nothing. She had been absolutely, 
entirely alone. These boys were handing 
out lies—awful lies. 

Amazed, Bonsal heard this girl, so unac- 
countably lying in his behalf, calmly de- 
nouncing the perjured youths in her mel- 
ancholy voice. He listened with a kind of 
awed admiration to florid details of a beach 
so quiet that gulls almost ate out of her 
hand as she basked on the sand. She was 


_no more fluent in his behalf than the youths 


had been against him, but her better educa- 
tion made her imaginative efforts more 
impressive. She met his eye across the 
court room with sorrowful directness, with- 
stood the cross-examination of Corporal 
Prince with mournful success, and replied 
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to Miss Smith’s questions with despo 
triumph. : 
“‘Thank you, Sapolita, that will d 
The girl minced away, sparing her 
shod feet. Bonsal’s intent eyes - 
analyzing her movements. Humil 
unlikely, but possible; she mig 
been the one who sculled him t 
safety. Her bare arms looked stp 
frame was slender but did not se 


him, her head a little aslant, 
looking as from far-away distan 
‘* A schooner lay in that bight all 
said coldly. 
“Tf I admitted that,” the nettle 
answered sarcastically, ‘I should 
dict my one friend in court.” 
Jeanne turned a prompt should 
answer forced by anger and hun 
‘“‘Tt’s always like this,”’ she said 
Holton. ‘‘These people act like gix- 
ae children and believe their own 
ies. ; 
“My word!” Drake Holton oaifhes is 
ting that pretty little bronze kid to li 
him—that’s thick! But you won't re 
that, will you?” 
“Mr, Bonsal,’”’ was her onan i 
on trial.” 
“Not publicly.” 
Jeanne nodded agreement, tu 
head, and spoke with a grave 
“Prince Stubbs,’’ she char 
allowed those men to land be 
gave you a bottle of rum. You 
telephoning; you got drunk, s 
mena through the village at fou clo 
the morning, took off your uniform 
danced the fire dance. This is 


you are banished.”’ : 
““White man gib me de rum,” 
poral muttered. , 
“Sergeant, take his uniform. ‘ 
tentiary until the next schoone! 
Adjourned.” : 
She rose, bowed ceremoniously t 
and walked away. 
He stood watching the stately 
preceded by the sergeant, who s 
a drum major, proudly beari y 
staff topped by a small gilded bird of j 
dise. Bonsal recognized the tail 
ending in twin circles like half 2 
which is the technical and proper n 
five-dollar coins. Jeanne passed 
one of the arched openings and her 
maid appeared, bearing a large 
umbrella, lined with green. B 


When the cortége—he called ii 
had disappeared he watched th 
i The despondent o 


by the crowd, 
caught an eager query, stride 
“Prince, ware you hide dat bo 
sho’ly leave li’l’ drop. 

Bonsal fell back Into his Bs 
Banished! Penitentiary! 
swift justice; but no law; em oy 
not be a justice of the peace, and no\ 
had been administered. Justice? Foi 
corporal, yes; but for himself, 
wandered moodily to his room ina 
temper, and flung himself, wearied ow 
his bed. He would get away from 
island of lies as soon as he could, h 
solved. He would go where girl 
put on red sashes crosswise, banis 1 pe 
send them to penitentiaries, and 
worst of men who had proved t 
ship; where weird kinky kids 
leathers did not bob up from no 
lie and lie for strangers and 
ridiculous; where men whispered de 
threats—oh, quite easy of execution, 
and no questions asked—of ba 
brains and making a gibberin; 
you; where mysterious women savé 
scented women, soft-handed, di 
silks, who talked like old colored 
in the fields—who laid you u 
obligation, and would surely 
ment in full. Bonsal ground 
the thought of silly Sapolita cd 
ping in her shiny shoes, lisping, 
you; I lied for you.” He 
feverish, you understand, and 
censed at J: eanne, and in a ment 
exaggerations; and there was Ira 
in his reflections, and more trut 
perhaps, after all, than exagge 
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HE greatest product that Califor- 
nia offers to the world is her 
human product. The most im- 
pressive statistics that the cen- 
sus reveals about California are 
the human statistics. 


‘alifornia can boast of an incomparable climate, 
perhaps the most fertile soil in the world. But 
sven prouder boast is the vigorous, expanding 
that is lived on those golden acres between the 


ra and the sea. 

‘or the California farmer is an upstanding, in- 
endent, progressive, keen-thinking individual. 
is the most prosperous farmer in these United 
tes, and, beyond question, one of the most vital 
creative elements in our national life. 

. 


The Census Figures Fairly Shout 
“California” 


ecording to the Fourteenth Census, the aver- 
‘farm in the United States produces $2,300 
th of crops every year. The average farm in 
fornia produces $5,000 worth—over twice as 
ch. 

11921, California grew $309.46 worth of crops 
every man, woman and child living in her 
I territory. This was $110 more per person 
a was produced in Kansas, the next highest 
ie, and almost four times as much as the per 
ta crop production in Georgia. 


here are 99 automobiles for every 100 farms 
alifornia. Every third California farmer has a 
dhone. Every fourth California farmer has 
er gas or electricity in his house. 


his is the kind of farmer who has been steadily 
sloping the natural abundance of California’s 
‘le soil, so that between 1909 and 1921 the 
den State progressed from the position of six- 
‘th to that of the second richest agricultural 
ein the Union, being surpassed only by Texas. 


When Crop Values Were Falling 
California Suffered Least of All 


alifornia advanced to her present position 
ng the very years when crop values were 
ywhere falling. Between 1919 and 1921 a 
m of decreasing values swept the country. But 
California farmer, whose prosperity is solidly 
ided on diversified crops, irrigation, and co- 
‘ative marketing, suffered far less than the 
aers of other regions. 


rop values in California declined only 40.3% 
ng this period, while in the ten leading agri- 
ural states of the country the average decline 
uring the same period (1919—1921) California’s 
| population increased over 20%, while five of 
leading agricultural states actually lost an 
age of 2.6% to the cities. 


Ts the Fruit Produétion of America 
-Gravitating to California? 


f examination of the census figures for the 
decade seems almost to force this conclusion. 


etween 1910 and 1920, the number of bearing 
non-bearing fruit trees in all the states of the 
dn outside California steadily declined, until in 
) there were 44% less trees in orchard than 
@ were in IgIO. 


uring the same period California recorded an 
vase of 29%. 

ince 1921, California has been producing 35% 
I the fruit grown in the United States. 


‘hat is even more significant is that she has 
i producing it considerably more cheaply than 
rstates. In 1919, for every $1.30 per tree that 
verage fruit grower in other states produced 
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from trees in orchard, the California grower pro- 
duced $3.13—or nearly two and one-half times as 
much, 


“Come to California” 
—Why It Can Be Said 


Because the census figures here cited represent 
not the culmination but the deginning of a tre- 
mendous agricultural development in this state. 


Because California is larger as well as far more 
fertile than the nine North Atlantic states put to- 
gether, but has a population of only 3,426,861. 


Because California has today over 500,000 acres 
of irrigated land available for settlement, and will 
have, according to government estimates, at least 
10,000,000 additional irrigated acres when her 
magnificent water resources are fully developed. 


Because railroad systems operating through six 
gateways serve the California farmer in the dis- 
tribution of his produce throughout the United 
States, supplying express refrigerator transporta- 
tion for perishable products and economical rail- 
and-water haulage for dried fruits and grains. The 
Southern Pacific Company alone operates over 
four thousand miles of railroad in California, 
reaching all parts of the state. 


Because California maintains a higher standard 
of certification for her school teachers, and builds 
bigger and better rural schools than any other 
state in the Union. 


Because both public and private interests in 
California are committed unqualifiedly to the idea 
of the small, independent farmer as the founda- 
tion upon which the future growth and prosperity 
of the state must rest. There are nearly one hun- 
dred public and private agencies in the state 
whose chief object is to see that the incoming 
farmer starts right and stays right. 


What Do You Want to Know About 
California ? 
Californians Inc. Will Answer You 


Ca.irorNiANs Inc. is a non-profit organization 
of California citizens and institutions interested 
in the sound development of the state. It repre- 
sents the culmination of the desire of hundreds of 
business firms, associations, and individuals to 
establish an impartial, non-commercial body to 
advance the proper upbuilding of the state. 


You may write to CatirorniAns Inc. with con- 
fidence. Its services are free. Its directors include 
the presidents and officers of some of the largest 
associations, banks, and businesses in California. 


Your letter will bring replies vouched for by un- 
impeachable sources, including the University of 
California and Stanford University, banks, Fed- 
eral bureaus, county farm advisers, and market- 
ing organizations. Whatever your problem or 
desire in regard to California, Carirornians Inc, 
will try to answer it intelligently and humanly. 


If you wish information particularly about 
Southern California, we suggest that you also write 
the All-Year Club of Southern California, at Los 
Angeles, and the San Diego-California Club, at San 
Diego. Both of these organizations have interest- 
ing and authentic information about Southern 
California that they will be glad to send you. 


Fill out and mail coupon below, and we will 
send you without charge or obligation an authori- 
tative booklet about California. 


Headquarters: San Francisco 


wins ily, 
' SA / 


i 


[ CALIFORNIANS INC. 


508 Hutton Building, San Francisco, California. 
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Please send me without charge a copy of your book on California. 


Name 


ADDRESS —_ 


lis page is contributed by the Southern Pacific Company in the interest of California Development 
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At last she 


found out 


Something was amiss. Her ani- 
mation and buoyancy, once so 
marked, were giving way stead- 
ily, it seemed, to lassitude, indif- 
ference and depression. 


In despair, she determined to 
take careful inventory and try to 
regain her failing powers. 


Back, at last, upon the road to 
robust health, she had learned— 
as thousands are now learning — 
that nine-tenths of all human ills 
come simply from wrong eating 
habits and deficient foods. 


In other words, if you deprive 
lly 

your body of any vital element, 

you are bound to suffer from 

lowered resistance and many ail- 

ments usually known as ‘run- 

down”’ conditions. 


One particular element that 
many common foods lack is 
found in greatest abundance in 
Yeast Foam Tablets. ‘They sup- 
plement your regular food and 
help you to utilize its full value. 


As a tonic to stimulate the 
appetite, improve digestion and 
correct many disorders due to 
malnutrition, Yeast Foam Tab- 
lets have been prescribed by 
physicians and taken by thou- 
sands. 


Made of pure, whole, dehy- 
drated yeast. They keep; they 
are easy to take and they do not 
cause gas. Sold by all druggists 
and made by the Northwestern 
Yeast Company, 1751 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Il. (Makers 
of the famous baking yeasts, 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast.) 


Generous sample—value 25 
cents— mailed free on request. 
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themselves and their luggage in our midst. 
The efficient American man protested vio- 
lently. In very bad German he let his 
opponents know our compartment was 
reserved and paid for, therefore not subject 
to invasion. He so energetically expressed 
his opinion over this injustice and the gen- 
erality of bad manners from which he had 
suffered in his travels that the German went 
to fetch the train conductor. 

The latter, of course, took the side of the 
intruders—explained to the American that 
in case the cars were overcrowded the rail- 
road company reserved a right to add two 
people to each compartment. I wondered 
how much that speech had cost the Ger- 
man, who thus got two reserved seats for 
the price of his tip. I had taken prompt 
measures while the discussion was going on 
to pile my two smaller bags on the seat, 
thus covering all my reserved space. The 
trespassing man, therefore, when he finally 
sat down in triumph, could not encroach 
in my direction. He was even obliged to 
stand a sharp corner of my small suitcase 
pressing pretty severely into his ribs. He 
pretended to ignore this discomfort, but 
perhaps to punish me he lighted a large 
cigar and puffed the compartment full of 
smoke. The American woman and her 
partners were still more insulted by what 
they considered the last straw. I also 
thought our German had bad manners, but 
I don’t much mind cigars when the win- 
dows are all open, and I was content to 
seek revenge by giving a vicious wrench to 
my bag from time to time. My victim 
squirmed a little, and that gave me im- 
mense satisfaction! 


Supper at Bodenbach 


At the frontier all went smoothly enough. 
I had been told much more than mere 
discomfort was the fate of everyone who 
attempted to get out of Germany, but I can 
truthfully say there were no complications 
whatever to be faced. I presume this is so 
for every traveler looking and acting nor- 
mally. I opened all my trunks and bags at 
once, the head man glanced in and said, 
“Close them up; it is all right.’”” He asked 
nothing about possible jewelry, or about 
my manuscripts, though a bag containing 
writing materials lay opened wide. The 
Czecho-Slovakian customs investigation 
was to be done in Prague, the bustling 
officials told me after opening everything 
with a great show of efficiency. At Boden- 
bach, their frontier town, once passport 
formalities were over, I had time for an 
excellent hot supper before the train 
moved on. 

The woman at the head of the station 
restaurant was a healthy, blond, attractive 
creature of some forty years, who looked 
prosperous and was well dressed. I decided 
her experience with travelers was probably 
interesting and varied, and I asked her to 
join me for a chat while I was eating. She 
was apparently quite ready to give her 
impressions of the many travelers who went 
through. She had a very definite opinion 
as to what was happening in Germany to 
the north and Czecho-Slovakia to the 
south. She seemed genuinely distressed 
that the mark had gone down so, and said 
that all the travelers, whether from Ger- 
many, Austria or Hungary, felt very bit- 
terly towards the Allies, who created the 
present situation from which they suffer. 
On the other hand, she spoke of how well 
the Allies had treated the Czecho-Slovaks, 
and of course attributed this to the fact 
that her compatriots were particularly fine 
as a people. She seemed immensely proud 
of their new government and that their 
kronen were real money, worth so many of 
the German, Austrian or Hungarian unit. 
She told me there was plenty of food of 
every kind in Czecho-Slovakia, and good 
wholesome food; that the country lacked 
for nothing, but of course they had their 
problems—mainly industrial and caused 
by their very riches and good currency. 
She ordered the waiters about with auto- 
cratic authority and patronized all her 
clients. Incidental to her restaurant busi- 
ness she had in charge the money-changing 
stand at the frontier. The rapidity with 
which she did this part of her work won my 
admiration. I spent a very interesting half 
hour chatting with her and she struck me 
forcibly as a fair example of what the aver- 
age Czech, with calm common sense and 
efficiency, must mean in the general chaos 
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of Central Europe; to govern such people 
must be a great satisfaction. Later on I 
had a number of conversations with poor 
people in Prague, which upheld my opinion 
that this woman represented a national 
type and illustrated the soundness upon 
which the present success of Czecho- 
Slovakia is based in spite of the many and 
serious problems still to be solved. 

Prague’s station— Masaryk Station it is 
in these days—was frightfully crowded; 
but a kindly baggage porter piloted me to 
a two-horse fiacre with my baggage. 
“You have trunks, Excellency? Send 
for them tomorrow.” The manner was 
gentle and on all sides one heard ‘‘Kiiss 
die Hand’”’—I kiss your hand—the mode 
of expressing thanks in the Austria of old. 
The ‘Ja wohl” of Berlin was at an end with 
the frontier, and in spite of the mixture 
of Czech with Southern German idiom I 
began to feel much more at home. Every- 
thing about me carried me back to my 
childhood days. The baggage porter, while 
looking for a fiacre, made a great fuss over 
there being two horses. ‘‘Of course Excel- 
lency would not want only one horse.’’ He 
put me into the small victoria with a 
flourish, insisted that all three of my 
modest bags must go up near the coach- 
man’s feet, leaving me the entire carriage 
space to myself. It was all a game, of 
course, and the scamp plays it twenty times 
each day with different clients picked out 
by his practiced eye among the travelers. 
But one is glad to pay for such intense 
attention after the ways of Northern 
Germany. To feel pleasantly important in 
a man’s life is nice, even if an ‘‘Excellency”’ 
pays almost a double price for two horses, 
and gives of course a double tip for the 
politeness of her attendants. 

Well lighted, Prague’s streets seem very 
gay and full of life; a great contrast to the 
silent hurrying crowds that move about the 
wider thoroughfares of Berlin. The town 
between the station and my hotel is the 
district of modern shops and restaurants, 
moving-picture theaters and other places 
of amusement. An enormous number of 
people seem to be merely walking in couples 
or trios, and they look as if they were com- 
fortably dressed bourgeois or small shop- 
keepers. Their clothes are dull in color as 
a rule and of universal ready-made models; 
neither smart nor picturesque. Not once 
while I stayed in Prague did I see the 
national costume on anyone. 


The Friendly Elevator Man 


__ At my hotel the door porter told me 
there was no room free, save such as had 
been reserved by telegram. I pointed out 
that I had wired from Berlin some days 
earlier, and I produced the dispatch he sent 
me in reply, saying accommodations had 
been reserved for me. He looked more 
positive than ever. 

“T expected Excellency on an earlier 
Pee I am desperate, but there is no room 
ree.” 

With perfect assurance I ordered a bell 
boy to bring my bags in from the fiacre, 
mentioning the latter as a two-horse car- 
riage. Then I glanced at the porter and 
gave him my best smile. ‘Here is your 
telegram, and there will be twenty kronen 
for you, when you move out some of these 
numerous people and make room for me 
tonight. You can, of course, and I don’t 
wish to go elsewhere. I mean to stop at 
this hotel. Please arrange it quickly; my 
bags are coming in and I have two trunks 
at the station which must be sent for early 
tomorrow morning.’”’ We understood each 
other perfectly. ‘‘What is the number of 
my room?” I then inquired with quiet 
assumption of the obvious. 

“Two hundred and twenty-three, Ex- 
cellency, and I most humbly apologize that 
in the crowded state of things tonight there 
is no better room. I must move two people 
to make Your Excellency comfortable. 
Tomorrow there shall be much worthier 
rooms to put you in!” 

He called to elevator and bell boys, who 
all became busy. Soon I was established 
in a perfectly good room with a bath. Of 
course I lived up to expectations, made 
further complaints next day and got larger 
and sunnier quarters with a parlor. It is 
a funny small hotel, very old-fashioned. 
The rooms are clean, but done in dark 
colors with ancient alcoves and heavy 
plush curtains. The only concession to 
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modern ways is a large tiled bathroom 
each of the large bedrooms. The. 
dining room serves excellent food, ani 
admirable coffee with rich milk and 
was a real joy after Berlin. Prague’s 
recalled what I remembered of the 
in old Vienna. Altogether an arm 
relic of days before the war is this s 
hotel, with a lot of smiling, childish 
falling over one another to serve 
guests. One of the elevator men had 
in Russia with the Czech legions, 
which had passed over to the Russi 
early in the war. He had been o 
Russian front, fighting Austrians, 
then had been across Russia and 
coming out that way. He spoke 
easily in Russian. With enthusiasm hi 
me how he loved Russia and the p 
there, and would I use Russian to t 
him? He ran to get his photograph 
at the time he was with the Russian 2 


A Historic Panorama 


“T am not married, Highness, and a 
therefore free to move. I do not like ¢ 
Bolsheviki, but I do like the Russian peop! 


should like to go home, too,’ I said. 

“Surely, Highness, it can’t last 
long. Maybe we shall meet there 
will be much to do. Your Highnes 
surely go?” 

And I said ‘‘ Yes,” glad to think t 
chap saw the probability I did of Bok 
vism falling soon. After our talk hi 
stituted himself my particular friend 
hotel, always ready to run an errand or 
do some little service for me; and he w 
delighted when in taking me up in 
one day I mentioned to my comp 
Prince Wolkhonsky, something of the 
man’s travels and his sympathy for us 
I left Prague he put me in my n 
finally arranged my bags and the 
dows so they would be just right; ¢ 
last words were: ‘“‘Till we meet in R 
Highness! I kiss your hand!” 

As soon as I was settled I made as 
an immediate call at the American 
tion. Mr. Einstein, at Prague, lik 
Houghton, in Berlin, I had known 
United States. I had brought him 
also, and I found him ready to ex 
most kindly welcome to me and to 
in any way. His legation is establish 
beautiful ancient palace, which belo 
centuries to Prince Schénborn. It 
great fétes, I’m sure, and it is very im 
in proportions; also beautifully kept: 
the American owner, Mr. Crane, who 


up a flight of stairs, in old European 
and the windows of spacious ree 
rooms open at the front far abo 
street, while through full-length 
windows all around the rear, one 
directly out into a lovely garden. 
latter lies in numerous terraces upo 
hillside, and on the upper terrace is | 
gloriette, or tower, with a view rea 
rare beauty. 

The valley and the river lie spread ou 
one’s feet, the old city and new Prag 
piled up in picturesque fashion, and 
hill opposite in a stately group 2 
cathedral and the castle of Bohemian 
with its great hall, where centuri 
some Czechs with nationalist ideg 
tossed their enemies in the Assemb 
through the windows to the rocks 
An efficient way of getting rid of po 
opponents! The Lobkowitz Palace, 
up there on the same hill, clinging 
older royal castle. At one’s feet, 
over the wide sweep of river, are 
bridges, that of Charles being the 
beautiful and the oldest, the one 
played an important réle in Boh 
history. Men fought on it in ancient: 
and the admirable feudal towers at 
end were primarily used for serious 

“A wonderful view? Yes,” th 
ican Minister answered to my excle 0 
“Tt is the whole history of the litt! 
dom, now turned republic, writte 
this panorama: Here, chivalry 


ntic days, the early Church of Rome 
kingship, the fights and struggles of 
ess and battlemented walls; there, 
Huss and his reforms, the ancient 
and all that Bohemia gave these 
in intellectual development; and 
, farther on, the modern republic and 
fe of prosperous affairs are represented 
jose plain large constructions and the 
streets with shops and trams. The 
ie success the present régime has 
-its promise for the future of this 
Jand—is quite evident.” 
e modern life as it is here illustrated 
3 beautiful than the rest of the picture 
. There are ugly square lines, dull 
colors, none of the quaint charm 
ssed by the more ancient city. I re- 
red I loved the old part best, as it 
ed me back to days when in my youth 
is brought here to study chivalry, 
ry and religious reform. 
tut it is all in logical sequence,” said 
Einstein. “Prague, Bohemia, was al- 
keen for leadership. It was fighting, 
gling, clamoring for it, anxious for its 
ee; and for a hundred years or more 
tream has been forced to run under- 
id, while the country was subservient 
ie Austrian Crown. The Great War 
made this people free at last, given 
the wherewithal to make good, and 
are doing so in great form today.” 


} 
isked him about the present govern- 
_and found he was immensely en- 
tic over the men in charge. Benes, 
hom I had a letter, was in Geneva; 
Masaryk was to be in Prague the 
ving Sunday, and Mr. Einstein, among 
‘amiable things he did, arranged for 
so meet the president of Czecho- 
kia. He took me to this interview 
af. At high noon we drove to the old 
2 up through the narrow picturesque 
ts. Before the cathedral a band was 
ng and a crowd had gathered in the 
‘e to listen. Always it is the same 
‘of people one sees—middle-class bour- 
with comfortable dark clothes, noth- 
tetty about them, nothing picturesque. 
yt wondering where the smart nobles 
she gay peasants were—whether they 
ll been buried, or the people had been 
ad into one class. Those I saw some- 
don’t fit into their frame of palace and 
sdral as they do into the street pictures 
2 modern part of town. 
e palace architecture around the great 
yards is attractive. Several epochs 
produced good results and the varied 
‘es harmonize into an agreeable whole. 
e buildings, gates and stairways some 
eally very fine. They are kept clean 
eat, but look a little run down. On 
sairs and at various other points stood 
*rs; picked men of unusually tall, fine 
4, smartly dressed in modern khaki 
rms. Mr. Einstein told me these are 


Interviewing Masaryk 


tairs we were shown through a back 
lor, apparently the means of circula- 
now used throughout the palace. We 
zed into a pretty, small, ancient room, 
| delightful Louis XV white carved 
‘paneling picked out in old gold. It 
‘sarved gilt furniture to match the 
|, and the chairs and sofas are covered 
i silk brocades. Everything seemed 
irably neat, but the arrangement of 
: object in the room was so absolutely 
ind symmetrical that I felt a desperate 
ng to push some chair a little bit 


iV. 

» stood in the room’s center facing a 
le door, and I had barely time to 
fre some portraits and the handicraft 
2 fine, ancient, hardwood floors, when 
floors opened and the president had 
dus. Mr. Einstein made the intro- 
‘ons, speaking of me as the grand- 
loter of President Grant. 

jut you are a Russian also, are you 
(Princess?” the president said. 

Answered at once that I was; and that 
ii spent twenty years in Russia. The 
elent plunged at once into the Russian 
ition—told how deeply he sympa- 
td with our people, who were suffering 
present; said he thought in large part 
helplessness was based on their not 
ig been prepared for liberty when it 
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came to them in 1917, and he blamed the | 
old government for that. I admitted our | 
peasants’ lack of education and prepara- 
tion, but asserted—as I take every occasion 
to do—that Bolshevism was not of home 
growth with us in Russia. It had been 
introduced as a war measure by Germany. 
This the president admitted at once. We 
also talked lengthily of the Russian 
refugees, who have come to Czecho- 
Slovakia in great numbers during the past 
three or four years. They have found a 
more than kindly welcome, have been 
given work and the opportunity to study 
in their own tongue. The Russian youth, 
both in schools and at a university set up 
under Masaryk’s enlightened protection, 
have their own refugee professors. Many 
millions have been spent on this educa- 
tional effort and in other charities for the 
Russians. 

Professor Lomschakoff, head of the fac- 
ulty, is going to America soon, Masaryk 
said, to see if a contribution of money can’t 
be gathered there for the upkeep of the 
university. The president asked me to try 
to put this fine compatriot of mine in con- 
tact with some of the powerful charity 
foundations across the sea. 

As he talks, one is very much attracted 
by this really great Czech. Quiet and un- 
pretentious, Masaryk is yet very dignified 
in his manner. He impresses one also by 
his complete grasp of various big ques- 
tions, while his sympathy and gentleness 
he seem winning to all those who meet 

im. 

He is rather bony as to face and thin in 
body, but well modeled and proportioned; 
he gives the impression of being tall, as he 
holds himself erectly. He is precise and 
quick in his movements, though not in the 
least agitated or nervous. On the contrary, 
when talking he sits quite still, and gave 
me a marked sense of his reserve power. 
He looks at one straight in the eyes. His 
past proves him to be very courageous, 
completely disinterested and full of intense 
patriotism. Recently through the difficult 
period of establishing the new government 
he has directed events with calm wisdom, 
and his compatriots of the new republic 
admire and love him for his work among 
them. I think he has a sense of humor, too, 
which must stand him in good stead on 
occasion. 

After we had talked of Russia for some 
time he smilingly said to me, “‘ You wrote 
an article, Princess, in which you spoke of 
our Czecho-Slovaks and what they did in 
Russia. You didn’t altogether approve the 
way they behaved, it seems. What you 
said was, I think, unjust.” 


Faith in Russia 


Of course I remembered my article well, 
and though I felt what I described in it was 
the truth and I could not change the cir- 
cumstances, I have seen also how gener- 
ously the Czechs are now acting towards 
our poor refugees on their own ground. Iam 
deeply grateful for this, naturally, and 
I replied, ‘‘Well, Mister President, I am 
glad always to have my impressions cor- 
rected, as they must be by what I see here 


I told him of the intense appreciation we 
Russians all must feel of the hospitality and 
care being given our people. Then the 
conversation drifted off to other things. 
The president offered me someone’s ad- 
dress, he himself attending to getting it. 
He rang for his secretary and instructed the 
latter in a quiet authoritative manner. The 
president also questioned me in detail and 
with great care when I told him of a group 
of war-crippled Russian officers I had heard 
of who begged for aid. Later I found they 
had been aided previously by the Czech 
Red Cross, of which his daughter is the 
head. 

He spoke with interest and intelligence 
of the possibilities for Russia, of her cer- 
tain future greatness and her strength, in 
which he fully believes; of the terrible 
suffering there now, and he said he had 
always been against outside attacks on the 
Bolsheviki backed by the Allied nations. 
He feels that someone must arise and start 
settling things from the inside. 

The president also spoke of the recent 
sudden Greek defeat, which had just oc- 
curred. I believe he feels that in several 
ways this military disaster might have 
good results; and he was, I inferred, not 
oversorry to see King Constantine suffer | 


embarrassment. 
I was struck, somehow, with the fact 
that we made a rather incongruous group 
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in this particular frame. There was Mr. 
Masaryk, the highly intellectual president 
of a socialistic republic, essentially a man 
of these times; there was Mr. Einstein, 
well dressed, a clever diplomat, ultra- 
modern, representing the power of the 
United States; and there was myself in the 
simple tailor costume I have long worn for 
my lecturing and office work. All about us 
were faded charming things belonging to 
the age of paint and powder and soft rose 
and blue brocades. As this thought oc- 
curred to me I smiled, perhaps with a 
lingering regret for the picturesqueness 
vanished from so many corners of this old 
world I was visiting again. Then I chanced 
to raise my eyes to the main wall of the 
room. There hung the portrait of Maria 
Theresa, empress and queen, in all her 
glory. Crown on her head, scepter in 
her hand, orders and jewels glittering on her 
breast, she faced us proudly. I wondered 
suddenly why she had been left there in her 
old place. Aside from her grandeur and her 
beauty, she had been a woman of rare 
intelligence and charm. Could that be the 
secret? Human herself, a model wife and 
mother, she had understood and sympa- 
thized with all her peoples in a way to 
make them really love her. Perhaps even 
the socialists, who lately have come to 
power here, realized her patriotism and 
found her a natural part of their national 
past, belonging to the best of their con- 
structive history, and I imagined as I 
gazed into her face that her clear eyes read 
my thought, and that she smiled at me a 
little. She had seen plenty of trouble and 
suffering in her own time. She had known 
how to rouse her peoples to devotion and 
to action, and had made them into a great 
nation. Perhaps she of all their rulers 
through the centuries could be most com- 
prehending of the new ideas and of the 
struggle that now this small nation is 
making to build their land here into some- 
tHing which seems to them worth while. 
With the influence of her eyes on me it 
seemed quite right for us, the odd trio, to 
be sitting there, while her majesty in 
splendid regalia keeps her place of honor. 
But I came to myself. The conversation 
was at an end. I made the move to go 
and the president accompanied us to the 
door to say good-by. He expressed his 
kindly wishes as I expressed my thanks. 


Money on a Sound Basis 


When we came out the American Min- 
ister attracted my attention to a beautiful 
old statue of Saint George, in the palace 
courtyard, and he expressed his regret from 
an artistic point of view that the ancient 
cobblestones had been lately replaced by 
modern flat paving. Apparently Mr. 
Einstein has my fondness for things come 
down through history, though I admitted 
laughingly I didn’t go so far as to miss 
bumpy stones! Later I dined at the Amer- 
ican Legation, which gave me an oppor- 
tunity of admiring the lovely furnishings 
and ornaments which the minister and his 
charming wife have gathered during wan- 
derings in a variety of lands. 

The legation has a cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere which I found most attractive, and 
I met an interesting group of men and 
women gathered there. The conversation, 
as is inevitable these days, turned on poli- 
tics; especially Central Europe was dis- 
cussed. The American Minister was most 
enthusiastic about the young Czecho- 
Slovak Government and its different mem- 
bers. He has great confidence in it to 
establish economic as it has political life 
on a sound and solid basis. Everyone 
admits that Czecho-Slovakia has been the 
country of Central Europe best treated by 
the peace arrangements. In fact, the prab- 
lems this little land is facing are mainly 
caused by the obligation to handle various 
nationalities received with the provinces 
cut from neighbors’ territory. Hungarians, 
Germans and other peoples in sufficient 
numbers to form noisy oppositions are 
difficult to digest, of course; yet there 
seems no doubt in anyone’s mind about 
Czecho-Slovakia eventually managing to 
straighten out her problems. The govern- 
ment—braver than most—has dared to 
be honest in establishing 1ts currency after 
the war on a sound basis. Not only was no 
worthless paper launched but paper money 
in circulation was greatly reduced, till the 
guaranty and its certificates in circulation 
corresponded. There was a postwar boom, 
and now the Czech crown has soared un- 
naturally high compared to moneys of the 
rest of Europe. Yet the Czechs have held 
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to their principles. Crowns are still going 
up, while the discontented elements are 
saying this rise is partly artificial. 

I heard several different accusations or 
explanations made, and was told of English 
or Germans who had manipulated values 
for their own advantage. Then I had occa- 
sion to hear a local banker and a foreign 
banker talk of all this problem—and these 
rumors, they averred, were untrue and that 
the Czechs’ currency had risen merely be- 
cause of their honesty, and the rapidity of 
the rise has been augmented abnormally 
only by the fact that from all neighboring 
countries people have tried to invest a nest 
egg in Czecho-Slovak crowns. Both these 
men and.some American residents admit 
it means a real industrial crisis soon and 
considerable unemployment; but they 
seem certain, whatever crisis may come to 
the young republic, that the latter will go 
on with the same sane methods that have 
been used so far to keep the national 
credit good. Several of my informers were 
investing money. This would seem to 
prove their faith to be sincere. 

The country has been trying to put into 
practice the newest forms of European 
democracy. Constituted in 1918, at the 
break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the Czecho-Slovakian Republic was the 
petted child of the Paris Peace Conference. 
Masaryk had a most remarkable success in 
pleading his country’s cause with the allied 
statesmen assembled, and provinces were 
cut from Hungary, Austria and Germany 
for the benefit of the newly born nation. 
The Bohemian country had always pro- 
duced good leaders, and throughout the 
war the Czechs abroad and at home had 
been preparing for the change. Masaryk, 
Benes and others were well known. There 
were Czech legions fighting in Russia, 
France and Italy which had attracted 
attention since early in the war, and a 
Czech national council formed in Paris be- 
fore the Armistice. This national council 
was at once reorganized by the Western 
powers into a Czech provisional govern- 
ment. Without bloodshed and with almost 
no resistance Austrian imperial authority 
was overthrown and the: complete inde- 
pendence of the new state was proclaimed. 
Two weeks later the first meeting of the 
national assembly was held, and that 
already eminent citizen, Professor Masa- 
ryk, was elected president for life. Doctor 
Kramer was given the mission of forming 
the first cabinet. Both these men were be- 
loved of their people, were born leaders, 
and within a short time they had construc- 
tive work well under way. It took some 
sixteen months, however, in the chaotic 
postwar conditions before a constitution 
was finally enacted; and even so, all prob- 
lems were not eliminated from Czecho- 
Slovakia’s national life. 


The Landowners’ Plight 


The composition of Parliament with its 
varied parties, which represent absolutely 
antagonistic interests, made a difficult 
situation from the first. Rivalries of the 
various nationalities, Germans, Magyars 
and Czechs; of the various economic in- 
terests, industrial, agrarian, commercial; 
of the Catholic and Protestant parties; of 
the socialists and the bourgeoisie—all re- 
quired a nicety of balance even as yet not 
completely established. 

On closer examination one discovers many 
problems which bear a family resemblance 
to those the Austrian prewar government 
faced, but there is a vast difference in the 
manner of handling these, in the type of 
men handling them, and in the principles 
they represent. 

At the head of things in Czecho-Slovakia 
there is a president, very powerful both by 
his personality and by the rights of his 
office; for Masaryk has the respect, esteem 
and love of all with whom I talked. Also 
he has a right of veto and the command of 
the army—and though small, it is a real 
army of picked and seasoned veterans. 
The Czecho-Slovak seems generally a virile, 
proud, intelligent man and, as I said above, 
the government, through numerous vicis- 
situdes, has held to a policy of honest cur- 
rency. It would seem, from conversations 
I had with a great variety of people, that 
among the many new democracies formed 
almest overnight in Central Europe and 
the Balkans the Czechs more than any 
other people are making good and show a 
growing strength. That doesn’t mean there 
are no troubles in the little land, or that 
the Czechs and their leaders are faultless. 
I saw and heard a number of those who are 
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critical of what is being done. This or 
sition claims that the entire class of ]g 
owners is being ruthlessly sacrificed, 
instance, property of every kind 
seized in a way that amounts to i 
tion. The reply of the pro-gover 
group seems to be that some con 
must be made to the progressive so 
parties, that the landowners and large pr} 
erty holders refuse to work with the goye 
ment and do not make themselves 
therefore they are necessarily pa 
penalty. The victims reply again that 
the policy of the socialist government {; 
destroy them completely and quite 
erately, it is natural they should resist ; 
form the opposition. 
These back-and-forth arguments ne 


made with heat enough to make me 
I wanted some unbiased information, 
asked three Americans who have h 
watching developments for some ye 
The first one I questioned is a great 
mirer of President Masaryk and his g 
ernment. He is against the nobilit 
his answer to my inquiry was as follo 
“There is no doubt at all that the big la) 
owners are suffering very much and rat 
unjustly, for they have not only lost th 
influence and prestige but are seeing py 
tical confiscation of their property with 
any sort of fair remuneration. Of cou 
they could not be expected to like this o7 
codéperate with the government which d 
it. They can’t defend themselves, so tl 
sit about complaining and criticizing, wh 
doesn’t help matters. They aren’t yi 
capable or very useful; but I’m ineli 
to believe them ill-treated.”’ :- 
a 


The Just-Arrived Spirit 
Then I asked a very intelligent al 


who has made a study of several you 
European republics what he thought, a 
I got an interesting response. 
explosive, he was. He thought Cze 
Slovakia would worry through her tro 
because she was a rich country with 
trial and natural wealth and a fl 
healthy people, also because her moni 
honest; but he didn’t at all like w 
happening with reference to the soci 
tendencies of the government’s policy. 
considered the landowners had been trea 
with an injustice quite unmerited, wh 
might be their defects. Property was 
rapidly confiscated. He added t 
group of aliens was worming its wa’ 
power, trying to force the governm 
certain actions which would surely b 
about financial and industrial trout 
Finally he explained that Americans did 
at all realize what this wave of demoeré 
was; how far it fell short of our liberty a 
our own ideals at home, and how unp 
pared the people are in Czecho-Slo 
and elsewhere to handle themselves 
went on to illustrate his point by 
the way they proudly used their new po 
of self-government to complicate ev 
movement in life. He had had to w 
reams of documents when he had import 
some trifle from America upon whic 
was no duty anyhow. by 
I matched that story with my own as 
the opening of my trunks at the fronti 
the looking through them, and then 1 
being told the same must be done again 
Prague, yet there was nothing dutiable a 
the officials were entirely polite. Ih 
handed over my keys with complete co 
dence in their honesty, and having gi 
them a free hand I found they re 
turbed nothing and gave me no tr 
To my surprise they seemed to 
pleasure from the process of openin 
closing locks and straps, lifting out 
tray and fussing generally, without 
anything of me inthe way of effort. I 
they were new at the game of governir 
liked an opportunity to let off steam 
speak—proof of a new country and ne 
chinery. “‘ Proof, alas, all along the line: 
many Officials to doa very little work, 
the just-arrived spirit which feels its 
and doesn’t know how to use it as 
officials would,” said my American i 
tor. ‘‘The Paris Peace Conferenet 
remarkable for its lack of common sé 
well as of every other qualification f 
its work. It was superbly taken in throu 
its ignorance and it made a frightful 
Central Europe. Some day peop 
and at home are going to rue the w 
have applauded and encouraged t 
done by those so-called statesmen 
peace treaties, and it will take an 
amount of trouble to straighten ou 
(Continued on Page 77) 


(Continued from Page 74) 
in all these lands. Because of all 
got, and because of the riches both 
tal and material here, Czecho-Slovakia 
ne safest land in the general turmoil.” 
nd myself agreeing more and more 
all this as I spent more time in the 
‘countries, blaming the ignorance 
bungling of the Allies, who carry a real 
very heavy responsibility for the 
that are brewing. I went to an ad- 
authority, an American who was in 
] Europe till the United States went 
| the war, was afterwards an observer 
-the enemies’ frontiers, and since the 
”e has been actively engaged in an 
+ to help matters and to guard his 
itry’s interests. He is turned to con- 
tly by everyone, both friend and foe, 
has solved many a difficult problem to 
ral satisfaction. I am proud to call 
i an old and warm friend. 
[’d like to tell all I think,’’ he answered 
“T wish our American public would 
arstand the situation over here. The 
» of nations has now been succeeded by 
uw of classes; those who have little or 
jiing are against those who have more 
ach. This has found expression in each 
try in varying degrees, and has 
right into question the principle uphold- 


to be generally understood that the 
e end is being sought and covertly 
szed by legal means in Bulgaria, 
sho-Slovakia, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia 
Austria. There is a necessity for 


it be recognized, 
vopriation quite without or else with 
ilutely insufficient compensation _ is 


ciple is being firmly planted in the psy- 
ogy of the lower orders; a royal, rapid 

to wealth and idleness is established 
the propagandists are hoping success in 
e countries will carry the wave over the 


y will receive rental. In Rumania the 
hods are less drastic, as harmonizes 
the Rumanian temperament. Fewer 


any proprietor having more than five 
dred Joch of land must cede all in ex- 
1 of that figure to the government. He 
ompensated by bonds—4 per cent— 
uring in fifty years, and his property is 
‘oned at the price for land which pre- 
ed in 1913 or 1914. Then peoples like 
eturn to America and Western Europe 
support.” 


Aiding the Russians 
Western Europe and America remind 
‘forcibly of the ass going after the carrot 
dly. When Bolshevism first established 
‘fin Russia, bankers and the general 
\talist public materially aided that un- 
ikable régime by purchasing first im- 
al rubles, then later considerable soviet 
er. In other words, those who admitted 
T intention to kill the world’s capitalist 
‘owed his money to buy the pistol! Be- 
the eyes of greed the Bolshevists later 
gled the bait of concessions, in a coun- 
which lacks both labor and transpor- 
mm, all the while carrying on their 
Saganda in the greedy people’s lands, 
1 the purpose of destroying capitalism 
‘its owners. Still the ass went blindly 
r the carrot. Now Bolshevist prin- 
2s shading from red to pink are being 
tessfully established in all the countries 
ve mentioned, yet capitalistic Europe 
America still try to hold out a soft and 
Ing hand when they might with their 
ver dictate terms which are severe be- 
they supply money. Anyhow, we 
icans might. The ass ought to have a 
ee acre tied to his tail. Nothing 
ul attract his notice.” 

hat is what I got from American ex- 
$ who couldn’t talk to the world in 
Own names. There is a general im- 
sion that the Czechs are anxious to 
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make a success of their experiments at gov- 
ernment, willing to learn, and very quick 
and capable, also courageous and strong. 
The English are particularly keen about 
them, and are doing a lot in the way of 
business with them. Benes is very tal- 
ented and seems to have a number of the 
traits that have made Mr. Lloyd George 
so prominent—brilliancy, adroitness, mag- 
netism, and so on. The bourgeois citizens 
have a great admiration for their young 
foreign minister. Servants, coiffeurs, and 
so on all talk of him and of President 
Masaryk with real devotion. Also they 
seem enthusiastic about Masaryk’s daugh- 
ter, ‘‘Doctor Alice,’’ who is at the head of 
the Red Cross and other charities and has 
done immense good. 

While I was in Prague, Doctor Alice, for 
whom I had a letter, was absent, which I 
immensely regretted. I wanted to meet 
her, if only to thank her for the good work 
being done for our Russian refugees, in 
which she is the leader. All are being aided 
generously, and made welcome, when 
they do no political and antigovernmental 
propaganda, and the effort to educate the 
Russian youth is both wise and humane. 
At the president’s kindly suggestion I had 
a long talk with Professor Lomschakoff, 
head of the Russian University, and I asked 
him a great many questions; as, for in- 
stance, if any preference was shown towards 
students of one or another creed or political 
party—socialists, monarchists, and so on. 
I was told that all were treated exactly 
alike, and that the student body contained 
youths of every shade of opinion who 
studied contentedly together and kept their 
persuasions, unmolested, so long as they 
attended to their work and created no dis- 
turbances. All I heard made me feel I 
wanted to aid the work being so well done. 
I’m sure it will make Russia and Czecho- 
Slovakia firm friends in the future, and 
there is a clear-sighted wisdom shown on 
the part of the young republic thus to serve 
our compatriots in their distress. Russian 
gratitude is long and strong; and the 
Czechs, like the Americans, richly deserve 
thanks, for they have helped those driven 
from their land, who sacrificed everything 
to save world civilization. 


Economic Difficulties 


Czecho-Slovakia is a socialistic republic 
with many problems to face, but all the 
outsiders whom I saw have a firm faith in 
the capacity to fight their way through 
which the sturdy people possess. I fancy 
there may be various modifications of 
policy brought about through their ruler’s 
common sense. Meantime one loves the 
lovely city of Prague and its people. 
There is a pleasant manner, a self-respect 
expressed in matter-of-fact ways, which 
appealed to me strongly. There is a 
camaraderie which is very general; though 
from class to class there is rivalry. The 
nobles are quite out of sight and really 
suffer. The industrials are anxious, and 
there are complaints among the working 
people of the cost of living and the fac- 
tories closing down. 

The little woman who came to wash my 
hair entertained me for a whole hour with 
her criticism of factory owners and her plan 
for reforms in the country’s economic life. 
We should have food and necessities at a 
much lower cost; it is all the fault of those 
who own the factories; they say they can’t 
sell goods at lower price and now they are 
closing down and many are turning hun- 
dreds of workmen loose. I went after 
further information on this chance trail as 
usual, and I heard surprising things: That 
the Czech crown had gone so high of late 
that contracts made with France and other 
countries a year or so ago—for locomotives 
and other manufactured goods—are being 
broken even when a forfeit must be paid. 
When I asked why, I learned the goods 
were to be paid for in foreign money and, 
for instance, the contracts made on the basis 
of French francs six months or a year ago 
represent now about half or a third as many 
Czech kronen as they did when signed. 
Wages and the prices of raw material for the 
industrials to carry have remained thesame. 
Consequently the manufacturer stands to 
lose largely instead of making money. 
Price of the finished article not at all cov- 
ering the expense of production, factories 
are closing down. Not a joke for the owner 
or the workman or the government! Yet 
the difficulty has its roots in the great value 
of their money. 

One gets dazed after traveling about 
Europe for a time. After paying eleven 
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thousand marks for a dinner in Berlin, to 
pay in Czech kronen was very strange. My 
rooms cost only two hundred kronen a 
day, and a meal at two hundred and fifty 
kronen was sufficient and good for three 
people. Tips also seemed fairly small. But 
one soon discovers one must carefully count 
the kronen or they slip away. A dollar buys 
much fewer of them. Life for me was more 
costly than in Berlin. The things in shops 
seemed to me as high priced as they would 
have been in New York. Several Amer- 
ican women told me housekeeping in 
Prague was easy and agreeable, but house- 
hold bills were quite as large as they would 
have been at home. I imagine strangers 
pay more than natives in every country; 
that is so of Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris 
and Washington, and probably of Prague 
as well! It seems nice to stop there, 
though, after a painful stay in Germany, 
for on the whole the ancient kingdom of 
Bohemia seems a very sunny, prosperous 
spot in the center of old Europe, and an 
oasis of health and sanity. Everyone I 
came in contact with, from the president 
down to my bell-boy friend, was polite and 
amiable; and if I was exploited, it was 
done with a pleasant smile. At the hotel, 
though it was expensive, there were no 
false items on my bill; and there was kindly 
service always at hand, for which a recom- 
pense was optional with me. At the mo- 
ment I arrived, my car, which was at the 
end of the train, found itself stopped 
beyond the station platform. Conse- 
quently I had to take a long jump from the 
step to the ground. A workman on the 
next track saw me hesitate a moment, and 
came to me, stretching out both hands. 
“Please, Excellency!’’ And I steadied my- 
self on him as I landed. Then I found 
a small coin. “Kiiss die Hand.’ That 
same spirit followed me through all my 
stay, and as I left, the friendly elevator 
man’s good-by echoed in my ears: “Per- 
haps we shall meet in Russia, Excellency. 
A good journey to you. Kiiss die Hand.”’ 

I asked some of the foreigners what the 
present official society of Prague was like 
and elicited a number of curious observa- 
tions and anecdotes. It seems there are no 
established rules about things which in 
other lands, or in the upper strata of old 
days, have become a second nature to cul- 
tivated people through habit or conven- 
tion. I was told of several occasions when 
recipients of invitations neither replied nor 
appeared at dinners. Upon an inquiry by 
telephone at the last minute they answered 
they did not know they were expected to 
act otherwise. One story ran that a promi- 
nent official was asked to dine and wrote 
back saying he could not on the day he was 
invited, but would come the next. The 
party was transferred to the date he chose, 
whereupon he did not appear. An inquiry 
by the host elicited the reply that the guest 
of honor said he had merely made a sug- 
gestion—he wrote a note of several para- 
graphs!—and had not realized he was really 
expected, but would come at once. 


Informal Formality 


It seems also that dressing for official din- 
ners and luncheons is not always in line with 
the habits of other lands. One foreign host- 
ess told me at her first Prague parties the 
Czech official ladies came in all sorts of odd 
costumes—high-neck day dress, or tailored 
skirt and décolleté waist, among the va- 
riety—while often guests wore heavy tan 
shoes to evening parties. Seeing the foreign 
women in regulation dinner gowns, on a 
second appearance each Czech lady was 
likewise dressed. I was told of a business 
luncheon among foreigners where several 
Czechs were asked, and to which they 
came, one in an evening dinner coat. He 
had evidently donned it to do his hosts 
honor or to follow their class customs! 

Personally I had a unique experience 
which interested me very much. I had a 
letter for a man who is as important a fig- 
ure as there is in the cabinet of Czecho- 
Slovakia today. It was a rather warm 
recommendation, warm enough for the 
great man’s secretary to ring up my hotel 
room within an hour and give the follow- 
ing message: “‘ His Excellency has had the 
letter and would like to call on the Princess, 
but he has engagements all today. He 
asks can she see him tomorrow, and when?”’ 

I replied I would be delighted to see His 
Excellency tomorrow either at the lunch 
hour, when I was expecting a few other 
friends, or between lunch and four P.M., 
when I had an engagement to go out. The 
secretary consulted her chief’s engagement 
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book and her chief then retelephoned, 
“His Excellency is lunching out with —— 
tomorrow’’—giving the name of another 
Excellency—“but will be free between 
three and four and will call on the Princess 
soon after three.” 

My lunch guests came and went—all but 
one, who sat chatting and then went on 
with me to my four-o’clock engagement, to 
which he also was invited. The Excellency 
of the Czech Cabinet didn’t appear, and I 
thought he had forgotten my existence in 
the weight of state affairs—but not at all. 
As I sat at table that evening in the hotel 
restaurant a large envelope addressed with 
all my names and titles was brought to me, 
the bell boy saying it had just come by a 
public messenger with an order to deliver 
it to me at once. I tore the end of the en- 
velope. It appeared to be empty; then I 
tore it down the center and found snuggled 
up in a fold an unusually small visiting 
card, with a corner turned carefully down 
and bearing the name of the great man. 
There was no written word, and I left the 
following morning, so I have never had an 
explanation of the meaning of this little 
demonstration ! 

I took it for granted these quaint forms 
covered good intention. After all, con- 
ventions are but superficial things and I 
have seen a considerable variety of them 
in many lands, though the above experi- 
ence is unique of its kind—in my life—and 
will make a tempting subject of conversa- 
tion if I ever find myself seated at dinner 
next to the sparkling Excellency. 


Praiseworthy Efforts 


Yes—Czecho-Slovakia is a most re- 
markably beautiful country and its people 
are trying a very curious experiment of do- 
ing old things in new ways or living new 
lives on an old background. They hold a 
great number of trump cards in the game 
they are playing—material wealth, brains, 
a fine history and strong character. They 
are breaking with ancient traditions, are 
trying to build their republic on utterly 
new foundations, and the general opinion 
of those who look on is that they have cour- 
age and calm nerves, as well as other quali- 
fications for nation building. I liked them 
and enjoyed my stay among them ex- 
tremely. The word ‘‘democracy”’ rouses a 
quick echo in American hearts, and we 
think of this young sister republic with 
sympathy. We want to stretch out our 
hands. By all means let us do this. Let 
us be friends and comrades in the work 
there is to do, bettering the misery of 
others. The Czechs are doing a goodly 
share of such things and deserve praise and 
cooperation without stint—but let us learn 
their point of view, and the differences in 
their ideals and methods from our own. 
To aid the Old World we must know her as 
she is herself, not judge her by ourselves. 

Czecho-Slovakia to me had a double 
interest—because of the memories of the 
old life I had seen there, and because of this 
superhuman effort being made today to 
build a new young nation on the ashes of 
another people’s funeral pyre. To make 
their creation strong enough to last through 
coming storms seems a vast Job. The lead- 
ers are making a very splendid effort, how- 
ever, and are asking for no help. In this 
they are the exception to the great ma- 
jority of European people. In our mental 
picture of them we must necessarily give 
them different treatment from their neigh- 
bors, whether great or small. Survival with 
their present geographical limits means 
that they will have proved themselves 
strong enough to modify some of their poli- 
cies and to bring their ideals from the 
clouds, anchoring them to earth in the form 
of practicable measures. If the Czechs can 
in the midst of chaotic Europe make good 
on these lines, they will deserve the great- 
est praise and gratitude the world can be- 
stow. So far every indication points to 
their triumph. We of the great democracy 


-so safe across the sea should applaud and 


love them for their effort. 

Let us wish them well, and aid them all 
we can in the way they most want it, ac- 
cording to their fine president and others— 
that is, by giving them our support in 
bringing help to others poorer and less for- 
tunate than they. We can make them feel 
our understanding by holding out a hand 
in friendship to this brave small nation, the 
first in Central Europe to attempt putting 
its house in order. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5$6$7 & $8 SHOES iwomen 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
in the world 


BECAUSE 


for style, material, 
workmanship and 
reasonable prices 
they are unequaled. 
FORTY YEARS of 
satisfactory service 
have given the peo- 
ple confidence in 
the shoes and in the 
protection afforded 
by the W. L. Douglas 
Trade Mark. 


PROTECTION 


against unreasona ap ts Ll oo 
ble profits is suar- $4.00 & $4.50 


anteed by the name | j, 
and price stamped } 
on the sole of every 
pair. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


shoes are exception- 
ally good values. 
Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their superior 
qualities. You can always save money 
by wearing W. L. Douglas shoes. 


W. L. DOUGLAS shees are sold in 110 


eS ee Of OUL OW Tes COLES? 10 
the large cities and by shoe dealers every- 
where. When you need shoes, if not con- 
venient to call at one of our stores, ask 
your shoe dealer to show you W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is 
always plainly stamped on the sole. 
Refuse substitutes. The prices are the 
same everywhere. 
IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG, 


L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 


for the highest standard 
of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. The name 
and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. 


TO MERCHANTS: If 
no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas 
shoes, write today for ex- 
clusive rights to handle 
this quick selling, quick 
turnover line. 
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. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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SHOE LACING HOOKS 


Lacing Hooks can be obtained on exclusive 
models of quality footwear. 


Insist on having what you want 
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BOOK 
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An indispensable book to every house- 
holder and motorist. Tells how to re- 
pair boiler and furnace leaks, cracked 
fire pots, motor radiators, etc., with 
SMOOTH-ON 
IRON CEMENT No. 1. Lasting 
repairs easily and economically 
made. A postal brings the book. 
Sold by Hardware and General Stores 
in 6-0z. tins 30c (by mail add 6c); 
also in I-lb., 5-lb. and larger sizer. & 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.50-VV, Jersey City, N. J.,U.S.A. 
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“ Special rates to clubs and organizations. 
Philadelphia Key Co., 154 N. Broad St., Phila. 
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EDISON-FORD COMMODITY MONEY 


nobody could tell, merely by inspecting the 
products, where they originated or how 
many times they had been stored and with- 
drawn. Yet the Government would have 
to know in order to prevent accumulation of 
goods. 

Most men, therefore, no matter how 
heartily they may approve the purposes of 
the plan, will look upon its political aspects 
as an initial cause for concern. During the 
World War government regulation of busi- 
ness was considered a necessary evil, to be 
tolerated, in spite of its waste and bungling 
and injustice, because the peacetime or- 
ganization of industry, quite properly, is 
not adapted to the business of waging war. 
Great economic loss was inevitable. But 
as the war piled up evidence of the in- 
efficiency of the Government in the man- 
agement of business the demand arose from 
coast to coast for “‘less government in 
business, and more business in govern- 
ment.’’ There is a presumption against any 
plan that sets up new, permanent staffs 
of Federal officers and further government 
regulation of industry. 

This mere presumption against the plan, 
however, should not stand in the way of a 
careful study of its individual aims. Mr. 
Edison contends, first of all, that his com- 
modity dollars will be sounder than gold 
dollars because “there in the warehouse, 
in the Government’s custody, lies the 
actual wealth, the things we eat and wear 
and must consume to live.’”’ At first, he 
says, only a few basic commodities are to 
be accepted, such as grain, cotton, wool, 
rice, legumes, fats, flax and tobacco. Man- 
ufactured articles will not do. Great care 
must be taken in selecting goods. 

Now, if the specific commodity against 
which money is issued means anything at 
all to the holders of the money, it must 
mean that the money is redeemable in that 
commodity. For what comfort would it 
give to the owners of dollars issued against 
wheat to know that the wheat is safely 
stored somewhere, if they have no claim 
against it? There is still great wealth in 
Russia, but a paper ruble is next to worth- 
less because it is not a legal claim on a 
specific weight of gold or a specific weight 
of anything else. That money represents 
wealth is not enough. 


Charlie Chaplin’s Idea 


“My solution,” says the versatile Charlie 
Chaplin, ‘‘would be to eliminate the gold 
standard.”” He would have the Govern- 
ment issue currency representing produc- 
tion. It is to be hoped that this solution 
will never become as popular as the pro- 
poser; for if coins or notes are to be limited 
merely by what they represent, it would do 
just as well to have them represent the 
energy of the sun or the estimated number 
of fish in the ocean. Unless representation 
means convertibility on demand into a 
commodity freely acceptable in exchange 
for goods of all kinds, the commodity basis 
does not necessarily guarantee the value of 
the money. Indeed, the history of the 
world is one long story—of which the pres- 
ent European currency debauch is merely 
another chapter—of the failure of frail 
human governments to limit the volumes 
and maintain the values of their incon- 
vertible paper money. 

If, then, a warehouse full of tobacco is 
the bed-rock basis that, as Mr. Edison 
says, guarantees the soundness of the notes 
that are issued against it, these notes must 
be redeemable in tobacco. They are, in 
fact, Federal Tobacco notes. The plan 
must provide, in like manner, for Federal 
Flax notes, Federal Salt Fish notes, and 
so on. Furthermore, there would have to 
be as many different kinds of tobacco 
notes as there were grades of tobacco. 
Everyone who used money in exchange 
would need to have at hand the latest 
market quotations on all grades of all 
products accepted for storage, in order to 
estimate the relative values of different 
kinds of dollars. Everybody would have 
to observe carefully whether he had Grade 
A Kippered Herring notes or Grade X 
Salt Cod notes. If there was a strike of 
bituminous coal miners he would hoard 
Bituminous Coal notes. If there was a 
slump in cotton he would try to get rid of 
Cotton notes. To be sure, he would not 
have to reckon with Youngstown Coke 
dollars and Rumford Falls Paper Pulp 
dollars, as our soldiers in France had to 
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reckon with Bordeaux francs and St.- 
Nazaire franes; for under the Edison plan 
all dollars would be issued by the Federal 
Government. But the currency would be 
just as unreliable and just as confusing; 
that is to say, if the value of the notes de- 
pended on the specific products against 
which they were issued. 

Suppose we assume, however, that the 
various stored products are not to be 
segregated as security for separate issues 
of notes, but that the total wealth in the 
warehouses is to stand behind the total 
volume of notes. We have not thereby 
solved the problem of redemption. If 
there were one million dollars in commodity 
notes outstanding, what would it mean to 
say that a one-dollar note was redeemable 
in a millionth part of the stored products? 
Of what would the holder’s share be com- 
posed, how could he collect it, and what 
could he do with it? In any event, what 
right would he have to demand any part 
of these products, since they are all mort- 
gaged, and the Government is under obli- 
gation to keep them for ultimate delivery 
to the individual owners? 


The Gold Basis Not Eliminated 


Consider, on the other hand, the sim- 
plicity and definiteness of a gold-secured 
dollar. All the world knows precisely 
what is meant by the convertibility of a 
paper certificate into gold. All the world 
accepts the gold in exchange. Its value is 
known in every market. It is readily 
tested, stored, preserved, divided, trans- 
ported. Moreover, there are the gold re- 
serves, maintained for the very purpose of 
conversion and for no other, and available 
on demand. 

From one of Mr. Edison’s authorized 
statements, however, it seems that his plan 
does not provide for Federal Tobacco notes, 
Federal Fish notes, and the like. In fact, 
it provides for no new kind of money what- 
ever. No matter what commodity the 
farmer deposits with Federal agents, he 
takes his mortgage certificate to a national 
bank and there exchanges it for Federal 
Reserve notes. They are just like any 
other Federal Reserve notes. 

Very well, if there is nothing more than 
this to the much-discussed Edison plan for 
a commodity money that is sounder than 
gold money, this part of the plan vanishes 
into thin air. -The Edison money is not 
sounder than gold money, for it is gold 
money. Every Federal Reserve note issued 
under the Edison plan, like every other 
United States dollar of every kind, is 
worth precisely 25.8 grains of gold, nine- 
tenths fine, or 23.22 grains of pure gold; not 
because a farmer has delivered barley or 
beans or anything else, but because the 
Federal Reserve System has enough gold 
to guarantee the convertibility into gold 
of all United States money up to the limits 
of the demand for conversion. It would 
make no difference in the purchasing power 
of the money borrowed by the farmer 
whether he deposited wheat or wooden 
nutmegs, bags of barley or empty sacks. 
Mr. Edison shows undue concern over the 
selection of the products to be housed; 
anything at all will do as long as the con- 
vertibility of the notes is assured by an 
adequate supply of gold. 

“Gold money is not good enough,’’ Mr. 
Edison declares. “It’s a fiction.’”” Where- 
upon he proposes to issue Farmers’ Federal 
Reserve notes, their convertibility depend- 
ent on the existing gold reserves, and in- 
sists that they will be stronger than gold 
money. 

“Ts not the Government already creating 
commodity money?” asks Mr. Edison. 
“Billions of money are now issued against 
commercial paper—impalpable things you 
can’t eat or wear. What’s that?”’ 

The answer is that it is not commodity 
money at all. If Mr. Edison wished to 
borrow money on phonographs, and if a 
member bank of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem presented a warehouse receipt for the 
phonographs to a reserve bank, and re- 
ceived Federal Reserve notes in return, it 
would receive gold-supported money. There 
would be no point in printing ‘‘Phono- 
graph Dollars” across the face of each 
note. Nobody who held these dollars would 
eare what Mr. Edison had in his ware- 
house, or what happened to the market for 
phonographs or to the bank that paid out 
the money. For the value of the paper 
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dollars would be determined not by phor 
graphs but by gold. Reserve notes m 
now be issued that—in Mr. Edison’s use 
the term—are based on shipments ¢ k 
nanas that spoil on the way, or shoe 
promptly go out of style, or moto 
will not run; but these details do 
turb the holder of the notes, for t 
payable, not in bananas, or shoes, or 
tors, but in gold. In short, they are y 
commodity money; they are gold mone 
By issuing even a small volume of ¢] 
money, says Mr. Edison, “You will ha 
made that much of the country’s mo 
better; you will have taken some of t 
load off gold.” On the contrary, you y 
have added precisely that much 
load. And if the gold reserves become 
sufficient to support this additional los 
either of two courses will be open: Mc 
gold can be obtained, if there is any w 
of obtaining more gold; or the dollar 
the United States, having lost its anchor 
gold, can be left to drift away, with mar 
and rubles, on boundless oceans of ine¢ 
vertible paper. If the first course is f; 
the Edison notes will not be sounde 
gold notes; they will be gold notes. 
second course is taken, Edison note 
not be as sound as gold notes; they wil 
depreciated paper notes. 
Mr. Edison aims to produce a mor 
that is not only sounder than gold n 
but ‘“‘absolutely nonfluctuating in relati 
value—that is to say, in purchasing po 
This second aim is of paramount imp 
tance. If Mr. Edison could provide 
world with a monetary unit that 
maintain its exchange value, year i 
year out, he would do more to bene 
humanity than even he has yet done 
his commodity dollars, as we have 
observed, are gold dollars; and gold do 
as we have all observed to our sorrow, 
fluctuate widely in purchasing power. 01 
the Edison notes are placed in cireu 
tion there is nothing to distinguish the 
from other Federal Reserve notes. C 
sequently there is nothing to give th 
greater stability of value. 


Small-Scale Experiments — 


Furthermore, the volume of Reser 
notes, however they originate, compal 
with the volume of bank deposits s 
to check, is a minor factor in determ 
the price level. Since fully nine-tenths 
transactions that involve a medium of « 
change are made by means of bank chee 
any plan for stabilizing the dollar th 
nores bank checks ignores the major 
of the problem. ‘“‘Never mind,” sa 
Edison. ‘‘One thing at a time. Let’s 
money itself absolutely sound as th 
step. Then the credit problem can be 
up. That is a vast problem. I can 
anything with it in my mind—not yet. 
put that aside.” 

Mr. Edison can set aside the credit p 
lem mentally, if he chooses, but he ¢ 
not for a moment set aside the infl 
of bank credit on the value of his new 
Their value, along with the price le 
affected at one and the same time by 
dollar of currency in circulation an 
every dollar of bank credit in circul 
He could not possibly carry out his p 
“experimenting on a small scale wi 
disturbance to the existing system.” 1 
could not experiment on a small sca 
controlling the level of the water in a sm 
part of a reservoir, while exercising no ce 
trol over the main source of the 
supply. No more readily could he 
tain an even price level by making cu 
itself sound as a first step, while igni 
bank credit. 

Presumably, however, what is call 
experiment is regarded as a step to 
the ultimate abolition of the gold b 
is hoped that the new money will even 
cause gold to be treated like any other ¢ 
modity. : 

In order to deal fully with the Edis 
plan, therefore, we must consider its pc 
sibilities as a stabilizer of monetary valu 
when all gold reserves are gone. 

“Since the relative value of the ea 
produce appears to be constant,” says 
Edison, ‘‘a money unit representing bas 
commodities and nothing else woulé 
equally constant—that is, nonfluectua 
in relative value. The true relative vali 
what we eat and wear goes neither up? 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Nhat Makes YOU 


Is it Corn? Hogs? Dairy Cattle? Beef? Fruit? Poultry? 
Is it the regional staple—the thing all of your neighbors are 
sing; or is it a crop comparatively unknown in your part of 
: country ? 

Is it specialization in a few crops or diversification with many ? 
‘Is it long term rotation, liberal fertilization, expansion of 
Ir business with extensive credit? Is it playing safe or 
ying big? 

Harry R. O’Brien has traveled 3200 miles for The Country 
ntleman asking successful farmers what makes them the 
st money. There’s no wild theory in what he says—he has 
ak-balance proof back of every line. It’s honest, sound 
ff—one item, one bit of fact may determine whether next 
ar you reap no profit, an ordinary profit or a big profit. 


he Truth About Muscle Shoals 


For the first time the whole truth of the Muscle Shoals project 
to be told. It’s a problem of vital importance to every 
mer. Will it fail? Will it become a mighty resource in the 
mer’s interest? Philip S. Rose has found out for you. In his 
iminating series of six articles on Power Resources he tells you. 
It will be a great series on a big subject. 

What is the population of the United States? In flesh and blood 
mans, some 110,000,000. In man power, over 3,000,000,000! 
f every man, woman and child in the land there is an aver- 
> of 30 man power in labor saving devices. These articles will 
| how to use it and how to develop the equipment that pro- 
ces and harnesses it. There’s a money message in that for you. 


The COUNTRY 
BENTLEMAN 


241 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the Most Money? 


STRIKES!—The Farmer Always Gets Stung 


Who pays for the strikes? The recent railroad and miners’ 
strikes cost the farmers of California alone $25,000,000. How 
much did they cost you? 

Whoever wins in a capital and labor tussle, the farmer has 
to dig down and pay—and pay big. 

A number of prominent men have been giving a lot of 
thought to this subject and they have some mighty valuable 
suggestions to make. They’re not afraid to tell you in vigorous 
terms the cold truth—nor is The Country Gentleman afraid 
to let them. You'll find their messages in the next 13 issues. 


13 IssuEs % 25 CENTS 


We will send you the next 13 issues of The Country 
Gentleman, containing these and many other important fea- 
tures, for only 25 cents. 

The Country Gentleman is a practical ‘‘dirt’’ farmer’s 
magazine. It emphasizes the business end of farming. It shows 
you constantly in hundreds of different ways how you can make 
more money out of farming in your section of the country. 

There are 40 pages, each week, packed with facts that every 
farmer should know. 

Mail this coupon with 25 cents—coin, check, money order 
or stamps—we take the risk. Your first issue, mailed promptly, 
will be worth more than the whole amount to you. It’s only 
a quarter. Mail it now while you are thinking about it. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
241 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Here’s my 25 cents. Send me The Country Gentleman 
for thirteen issues. 
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"T he luise man looks wnke. space - ‘ 
“and knows there 1s no Inmut to dimension? 
said aan lau. 2 Rae 
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A wore wor. of 
entertainment comes 
to your reading table from far 
and neareach evening through 
a Grebe Receiver. 
Recommiended and sold by 
all the better dealers. Licensed 
under Armstrong U. S. Pat. 
No. 1113149, . 


“Musings of Doctor Mu” 
sent upon request. 
Address Dept. 5 
A.H.GREBE & CO. Inc. 
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and Piston Slap 
STOPPED 
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ea, up tod<’’ wide 
re-new your used auto, eS 5/” cartons 
truck and gas engine OCC AIS 
motors at trifling cost. Save re-boring. 
If garage has none, order COMPLETE SET 
DIRECT. Give year, car name, model and, 
if possible, size of piston rings. 

Jobbers and Dealers Write 


Thomson-Friedlob Mfg. Co., Peoria, Dept. W, Illinois 
Chicago Branch: 2332 S. Michigan Avenue 
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Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan, 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Programs ready. 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 


ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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| down, or very little. It is the purchasing 


power of money that varies.” 

At other points in his argument, how- 
ever, he assumes that the value of money 
does not vary. “‘While the gold miner can 
bring in his commodity and get full value,” 
says Mr. Edison, ‘‘any attempt of the 
farmer to attain parity is met by a glut and 
a lowering of the price of his commodity.” 
This is an illusion. The farmer and the 
miner get “‘full value” for their products in 
exactly the same sense. Each obtains the 
full exchange value of his product at the 
moment of sale. As the value of other 
things goes up, the value of gold goes down; 
and vice versa. 

The values of all things, including gold, 
are subject to the forces of supply and 
demand. Nothing whatever is constant in 
purchasing power. The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent is deceived by the same illusion 
when it says: “‘The law of supply and de- 
mand does not affect gold.” 

If one bases his monetary theories on this 
fundamentally false premise, he can arrive 
by means of perfectly valid reasoning at 
the most astounding conclusions. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many readers, 
most of whom never think of questioning 
the truth of the premises, are much im- 
pressed by the plausible Edison-Ford argu- 
ments. 

Returning now to the contention that 
the relative value of what we eat and wear 
goes neither up nor down, we may consult 
price statistics. As an example of what we 
eat, we may take sugar. Not long ago the 
retail price of sugar rose from five cents a 
pound to about twenty-five cents a pound, 
an increase of about 400 per cent. In the 
meantime the general price level, which is 
an index of changes in the value of money, 
did not rise more than 150 per cent. As an 
example of what we wear, we may take 
leather. The high price of certain grades 
in the year 1919 was nearly 400 per cent 
above the low price in the following year. 
In the meantime the price level—that is to 
say, the exchange value of gold—had not 
changed more than 40 per cent. Evidently 
sugar and leather fluctuated in value much 
more than gold. 

Nor are the exchange values of wheat 
and cotton and corn constant, for either 
short or long periods of time. The price 
of cotton at New York, during the years 
1870 to 1900, ranged from 5 cents a pound 
to 27 cents a pound. The price of wheat at 
Chicago, during the years 1900 to 1909, 
ranged from 61 cents a bushel to 160 cents 
a bushel, and the price of corn, from 30 
cents to 88 cents. 


Where the Reformers Go Wrong 


In England, between the base years, 
1867-’77, and the year 1907, according to 
Sauerbeck’s index covering forty-five com- 
modities, only eight—namely, sugar, tea, 
copper, tin, jute, hides, petroleum and 
indigo—varied in exchange value more 
widely than English wheat. The only 
commodity that had virtually the same 
purchasing power in 1907 as in the base 
period was nitrate of soda; but, so far 
as we are aware, nobody has urged the 
adoption of nitrate of soda as the standard 
of value. The fact is that the value of gold 
sometimes moves in the same direction as 
the value of certain farm products and 
sometimes in the opposite direction. The 
relative value of farm products—that is 
tosay, the power to purchase other things— 
is not constant. 

If Mr. Edison had proposed that the 
total volume of money in circulation should 
be increased in proportion to the total 
annual increase of trade of all kinds, he 
would have proposed a plan which, in 
theory at least, would tend to stabilize 
money. And then he would have been 
face to face with the problem, as yet un- 
solved, of devising a practicable method of 
controlling the volume of money on this 
basis. 

The average annual increase in produc- 
tion in the United States for many years 
seems to have been about 4 per cent. If 
the volume of money in circulation had 
increased at the same rate it is probable 
that the dollar would have been more 
nearly constant in purchasing power. But 
Mr. Edison offers no such proposal as this. 
On the contrary, he would base issues of 
money on total production rather than on 
the rate of increase; and on past valua- 
tions rather than on volume, and on a few 
commodities rather than on all commodi- 
ties. 
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Now, there is no guaranty that the 
annual production of any farm product or 
of any group of farm products will vary 
directly with the annual production of all 
goods. We know, on the contrary, that 
variations in the crops of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, and so on, depend largely on 
certain factors, notably insects and the 
weather, which have comparatively little 
influence on the production of other goods. 
Therefore the volume of farm products at 
best is an unreliable index of the total 
volume of production. And, evidently, 
changes in the total volume of production 
are better measures of needed changes in 
the volume of money than changes in a 
few products, since all goods require a 
medium of exchange, finished goods as 
well as raw materials, manufactured goods 
as well as farm products, imported goods as 
well as home-grown goods, luxuries as well 
as basic necessities. 

In any event, however, changes in the 
volume of trade are better indications of 
needed changes in the volume of money 
than changes in the volume of production. 
It may yet be possible to attain a nearly 
perfect monetary system by making changes 
in the volume of money depend solely upon 
changes in the volume of trade. Where 
most of the reformers go wrong is in as- 
suming that the gold basis of money inter- 
feres with such a plan. It does not. 


Mr. Edison’s Dilemma 


But does the gold basis itself insure a 
stable price level? It does not. The gold 
basis, of and by itself, neither insures nor 
prevents a stable price level. It is, how- 
ever, the most effective curb upon inflation 
that any great nation has ever tried. Those 
who would abolish the gold basis of money 
for the purpose of curbing excessive fluctu- 
ations in the purchasing power of money 
seek a highly desirable end by a method 
that is worse than futile. As a matter of 
fact, the evidence for which is daily pre- 
sented in every market in the world, the 
nations that have most nearly achieved 
stable money are those that have held to 
the gold basis. And those that have de- 
parted farthest from it—they have the 
mark and the krone and the ruble! 

The Edison plan, though aimed to stabi- 
lize monetary values, would have exactly 
the opposite effect. Steady price levels 
depend mainly on the balance between the 
volume of goods on the market and the 
volume of money offered for goods. How- 
ever far short our present monetary system 
falls of maintaining that balance, we should 
note that the Edison plan is designed ex- 
pressly to upset the balance. Under that 
plan, let us say, a farmer delivers two 
thousand bushels of wheat to the Govern- 
ment and the Government delivers one 
thousand dollars in new money to the 
farmer. When the farmer decides to sell 
the wheat he repays the loan and the Gov- 
ernment destroys the money. Thus the 
volume of money is increased precisely 
when goods are stored; and the volume of 
money is decreased precisely when these 
goods are marketed. In other words, each 
transaction begins by placing in circulation 
money without goods to match the money; 
and it ends by placing in circulation goods 
without money to match the goods. Dollar 
demand is created as the supply of goods 
is withdrawn; the supply of goods is cre- 
ated as dollar demand is withdrawn. Far 
from steadying the price level, this is pre- 
cisely the way to unsteady it. 

Even if this commodity-basis project 
would not provide a sounder or more nearly 
stable currency, would it not at least en- 
able the farmer to borrow more money on 
his products than he can now borrow? Let 
us see. 

When Mr. Edison contends that under 
his plan farmers would obtain larger loans 
on their crops than they can now obtain 
from banks, he is confronted by this di- 
lemma: Hither the banks are now refusing 
to make sound loans or under the Edison 
plan the Government would make unsound 
loans. But neither Mr. Edison nor Mr. 
Ford can consistently contend that banks 
now refuse to make sound loans, for that is 
the way banks make most of their profits, 
and Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford have no 
doubt that banks are conducted for profit. 
It follows that the plan would yield larger 
loans to farmers only if the Government 
met the risks of unsound banking. In that 
case all that insolvent borrowers gained 
would be paid by the rest of the popula- 
Hoy which, to say the least, is not a fair 
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Apparently, however, the Governm| 
is not expected to run many risks, for 
farmer is allowed to borrow an amount! 
greater than one-half the average valu, 
his product for the previous twenty- 
years. But prices have risen so high gj 
1896 that the farmer could borrow on m 
products much less than half the preg 
value of the products. It would be m 
less, therefore, than the farmer could } 
row directly from the banks on all . 
graded products; and on all products ¢} 
could not be graded we assume no goye 
ment loans would be made, for there wo’ 
be no way of determining the twenty-fj 
year price average. ‘= 

The suggestion is offered, however, t] 
the farmer, having obtained the stipula’ 
loan from the Government on his mortg 
certificate, could then offer his equity ¢ 
tificate to a bank as security for an ad 
tional loan. But the equity certificate 
virtually a second mortgage, and no ba 
would prefer a second mortgage to a fj 
mortgage. Suppose the Old National Ba 
of Spokane was willing to lend a Wa 
Walla farmer eight hundred dollars on 
security of a warehouse receipt for 
thousand bushels of wheat. Suppo 
ever, the farmer had deposited the y 
in a Federal warehouse and had obt 
five hundred dollars from the Gove 
Certainly the bank would not lenc 
farmer three hundred dollars on the 
certificate. The protection of the 
and its freedom of action would be g 
if the farmer relied on the bank fc 
entire loan; for in that case the ba 
could realize on its security without 
obliged to pay five hundred dollars 
the wheat out of storage. Consequent 


Edison plan. It is long-term loa 
the banks do not supply; but neithe 
the Edison plan. 


Unjust Discrimination 


- 


The plan is not fair even to farmers; ii 
volves unjust discrimination. There 
fact, no fair way of determining in 
what the loan value of any security 
to be in future years. But the Edison 
fixes the loan values of all products 
lutely, uniformly and arbitrarily. 
nores the relative prospects of differe 
commodity markets. Only by ther 
chance would such a method give 
loan valuation. Fifty per cent of the ai 
age price for the previous twenty-five yea 
would be too high for some commoditi 
and too low for most of them. On acco 
of an increased demand for a certain gra 
of tobacco, for example, and a sud 
scarcity of that grade, there may be asst 
ance of a market price ten times as hi 
as the previous average. Or on ace 
the discovery of a substitute for cotto 
us say, the price of cotton may 
below the average of recent years. 
such details the Edison plan is not 
cerned. 

The general practice of the banks 
only fairer to farmers but it is soi 
business. There is no justification fo 
ing the loan value of anything upon a 
prices in past years. Sound banking 
tice looks to the future. A bank—fo 
protection of its depositors, if for no 
reason—must consider above every 
the prospects of getting its money 
And a farmer’s prospects of repaying 
from the sale of his product depen 
tirely on future prices, not at all on 
prices. Last year’s runs do not co 
this year’s game. 

We have said nothing as yet abo 
claim that the Edison plan would 
speculation in farm products. And 
is not much to be said, for there is noth 
in the Edison plan that would te 
abolish speculation. Even after the fi 
had stored his products and obtain 
loan from the Government, he would 
be free to sell his products outrig 
speculators. The farmer would have a 
inducements to sell that he has today, ¢ 
speculators would have all the induceme 
to buy. 

Clearly, then, the Edison plan woul 
provide a money that is sounder th 
money; it would not provide a mone 
less subject to fluctuation in value; 
would not enable farmers to obtain la 
loans than they can now obtain; it wo 
not divorce agriculture from the bankit 
system; and it would not eliminate spec 
lation in farm products, 


remains one claim, however, that 
yave not considered. It is said that 
jew system would provide the farmer 
loans, free of interest charges. This 
id claim. Under the Edison plan 
in farmers would get the use of some 
for nothing. Thus they would have 
vantage, at least at the outset, over 
er classes of producers, including 
» farmers whose products were not 
oted for storage. 
‘is not clear, however, why the Gov- 
ient should grant this special privilege 
y one group of producers. It is a 
m-pure piece of class legislation. The 
fication, we are told, is the fact that 
farmer provides us with the basic 
ssities of life; without the products of 
soil we could not live. Here we enter 
, dangerous ground. By the same 
we should grant special privileges to 
ucers of coal and oil. Is not fuel a 
: necessity? By the same logic we 
Id do something for the special ad- 
age of manufacturers of clothing. We 
=] clothe ourselves with bales of cotton 
wool; and clothe ourselves we must. 
ow would farmers themselves get along, 
eir efforts to feed and clothe the world, 
out the aid of those who make their 
ainery and fertilizers, ‘transport their 
ucts, and get them finally into the 
s of consumers? There is searcely a 
r commonplace in all the dull ranges 
sonomic theory than the remark that 
ers are just as dependent on hundreds 
her groups of workers as these groups 
dependent on farmers. The basic- 
ssity argument gets us nowhere. 
id now, setting aside considerations of 
2e, we may raise the question how long 
Joans would really help the farmers? 
very long, for the Edison plan is based 
ill another economic fallacy. It aims 
enefit a group of producers perma- 
ly by granting them special privileges; 
no one engaged in a business that is 
to free competition can profit by 
al privileges for more than a short 
. If all shoe manufacturers, for exam- 
‘were exempted from taxation, the 
3try would soon settle down to competi- 
on that basis, and producers of shoes 
d then be no better off than before. 
| farmers had warehouses constructed 
hem at public expense, and loans pro- 
1 free of interest charges, competition 
ag farmers and the prices of their 
ucts would soon be adjusted to the 
conditions. Then farmers as a class 
d be no better off than before. 


Why We Pay Interest 


-much for helping the farmer. From 
Ford-Edison point of view, however, 
commodity-money plan has far more 
mmend it than the fact that it helps 
farmer, for it is regarded as a step 
rd the abolition of all interest charges. 
interest, says the Dearborn Inde- 
ent, ‘‘is a tax that few ancient tyrants 
d have dared impose. Interest in 
al modern practice is a contrivance 
‘eby all production is taxed by para- 
,and whereby money is given a suprem- 
over men, material and management 
h it cannot sustain.” Mr. Edison 
iven out an interview in favor of the 
Muscle Shoals project in which he 
nasizes the fact that by printing money 
ad of borrowing money the Govern- 
t would be relieved of the burden of 
est payments. “Mr. Ford thinks it 
jupid, and so do I,” says Mr. Edi- 
“that for the loan of $30,000,000 of 
‘own money, the people of the United 
8s should be compelled to pay $66,- 
)00—that is what it amounts to, with 
‘est. People who will not turn a 
elful of dirt nor contribute a pound of 
rial will collect more money from the 
ed States than will the people who 
ly the material and do the work. 
> is the terrible thing about interest.” 
it is there really anything more ter- 
about paying for the use of money 
about paying for the use of anything 
’ Suppose a farmer finds himself in 
of a harvesting machine, and without 
igh money to buy one. In that case he 
either borrow a machine of Neighbor 
wn or borrow money and buy a ma- 
e. The machine is his neighbor’s capital 
ls; the money is a claim upon capital 


ne farmer would consider it right to pay 
yme way for the use of the machine. 
7 should he expect to borrow money— 

is honored in the markets as an 
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effective claim upon the same machine— 
without paying for the use of the money? 


Now let us suppose that the farmer uses | 


the machine so successfully that he saves a 
thousand dollars. With that money he can 
buy a farm and he can let Neighbor Brown 
have the use of it. Neighbor Brown 
naturally would expect to pay rent. In- 
stead of buying the farm, however, he could 
lend the thousand dollars to his neighbor 
in order that his neighbor might buy the 
farm. In that case Neighbor Brown should 
expect to pay for the rent of the money. 
All this seems clear. When the transac- 
tions are as simple as these it is plain that 
there is just as great propriety in charging 
for the use of money as in charging for the 
use of the things that money will buy. It is 
equally evident that if men could not re- 
ceive interest on their money they would 
not lend it at all; they would convert it 
into property that would yield an income. 

We may assume, however, that the 
farmer does not want to buy land and 
Neighbor Brown does not want to borrow 
money. In that case the farmer deposits 
his thousand dollars in a bank and the 
bank pays him interest for the use of his 
money. But the bank can pay interest 
only if it makes profitable use of his money. 
Now the bank finds that Portland, Maine, 
needs a high-school building, and has de- 
cided to borrow enough money to construct 
it. In order to obtain the money the city 
has issued bonds, each of which is a promise 
to pay one thousand dollars at a specified 
date, and interest in the meantime at a 
specified rate. The bank buys one of these 
bonds. Thus the farmer has had a part in 
providing Portland with a school building; 
and the farmer has just as much right to 
expect interest for the use of his money as 
though he had loaned the money directly 
or indirectly to Neighbor Brown. 


Rates Fixed by Conditions 


The desire to abolish interest is due in 
part to the widespread belief that banks 
arbitrarily fix the rate of interest, with no 
other object in view than to make as much 
money as possible. This belief seems ab- 
surd on the face of it, for it fails to explain 
why the banks do not make the rates still 
higher in order to make still larger profits. 
But, as we have said, no theories are too 
absurd to sound plausible if we start with 
the false premise that the forces of supply 
and demand have nothing to do with the 
price of gold. Interest is the price we pay 
for the use of gold or—since gold is freely 
convertible into money—the price we pay 
for the use of money. If we refuse to be- 
lieve that this price is determined in the 
long run by supply and demand, the way 
is open for us to jump to the conclusion that 
interest rates are fixed by Wall Street, or 
the Gold Barons, or the Republican Party, 
or the Federal Reserve Board, or anyone 
else against whom we happen to have a 
prejudice. 

As a matter of fact, the price of money 
depends mainly on the relation between 
the total amount offered and the total de- 
mand of responsible borrowers. In other 
words, the rate of interest, like the market 
price of rubber tires, is determined by the 
forces of supply and demand. 

When, as in 1919, prices and wages are 
rising, and there is a general eagerness to 
buy goods, enlarge business operations and 
start new enterprises, there are unusually 
heavy demands for money on the part of 
borrowers. Interest rates go up. But when, 
as in 1921, prices and wages are falling, old 
loans are paid up and the demand for new 
loans falls off. Interest rates go down. 

“The available supply!”’ That is ex- 
actly the trouble, according to the inflation- 
ist arguments. Says Mr. Ford: ‘The 
supply is inadequate. There is more wealth 
than there is money to move it.” He 
draws a vivid picture of “the golden dam 
to the stream of prosperity.” From a hun- 
dred quarters comes the demand for the 
Government to speed up the printing 
presses, in order to crush “the money 
monopoly,” reduce interest rates, and make 
it easier for everybody to get money. In- 
flating the currency, however, though it 
enables people to get more units of cur- 
rency, does not enable them to obtain more 
purchasing power, and it does not reduce 
interest rates. In all her history Germany 
never had so much money or as high in- 
terest rates as in 1922. In the United 
States, during the industrial activity im- 
mediately following the World War, interest 
rates went up while the volume of money 


increased. Then, after the break in prices, | 
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Combination last and pattern to pro- 
vide contour that fits the foot like 
a doctor’s bandage. 


THE WEDGE INSOLE 
An exclusive FOOT-FITTER 
Feature. Insoles buffed flat under big 
toe joints, creating the famous Wedge 
Insole. 


Use of 8-iron insole permits cutting of 
heavy shoulder channel, to which 
uppers are attached. Also makes possi- 
ble famous Wedge Insole construction. 


Only squeak-proof tarred felt between 
insole and outsole. Nocork filler which 
might squeeze into lumpy shape. Insole 
always stays smooth, never humpy. 


Triangular welt of sole leather fills 
channel groove. Prevents insoles from 
depressing at this point, 


Fireside Comfort 
in Your Ford 


T’S a far cry from the warm fireside to the winter Ford 
drive — but the ARVIN Heater DeLuxe brings them 
together. Install an ARVIN and take along the com- 

fort of your cosy fireside when you drive. The ARVIN 
captures ALL the heat off the manifold and swirls it 
through the foot-board into the car — heating up the car 
quickly on the coldest day. Installed in fifteen minutes — 
no mechanical changes — NO UPKEEP — and the cost 
is only a trifle. All accessory dealers sell ARVIN. 


Have Yours Installed TODAY 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


(CFOOTTITTER > o- 
a wy ts 


: Ask to fe the 
Buzz-Saw Test 


Wedge insole provides extra thickness 
beneath outside of foot, holding it in 
position that makes “running over” of 
uppers impossible when shoe is prop- 
erly fitted. 


Walking surface level, with even pres- 
sure at all points, due to insole con- 
struction, This insures double wear. 


DE LUXE 
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West of Denver, $1.90 
Canada $2.50 


Dodge $7.50 
Maxwell $6.00 
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For One Month’s Work 
We Paid Mr. Parks $219.00 


one of scores of successful workers who make their spare: hours 
bring extra money. And their opportunity is yours. 


LOYD ROSWELL PARKS 

first began work with us to 
help pay his way through 
Phillips Exeter Academy, in 
New Hampshire. When he grad- 
uated from that institution he 
decided to go on to college. The 
same work helped to pay his ex- 
penses through Cornell Univer- 
sity. Now he is studying in 
one of the most prominent 
medical schools in the United 
States—still largely paying his 
way with his profits as a sub- 
scription representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 


Country Gentleman. He is just 


How Much Do You Want to Earn? 


F you want more money for 

any purpose—to buy a house, 
or an automobile, or a piano, or 
clothing, or schooling — Curtis 
workers have bought with their 
profits all these things and scores 
of others—clip and mail the cou- 
pon right now. It will bring full 
details of our liberal cash offer— 
the same offer that enabled Mr. 
Parks to earn $48.00 in a single 
six-hour day. 


It will bring, too, a FREE 
booklet, which tells how men and 
women without previous experi- 
ence have been able to succeed 
from the very start; and how 
Alexander Heath, Courtright 
Hawley and others have worked 
themselves into the $5000.00-a- 
year class. It costs you but a 
two-cent stamp to investigate 
our offer, and we may have just 
the job you want. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
937 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


I’m following your suggestion. Without placing me 


under any obligation, please send full details about your offer. 


Name 


R. F. D. or Street_— 


Town 


GO INTO BUSINESS forYourself, Establish 

and operate a ‘‘ New 
System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish 
everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited, Either men or 
women, Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


ATENT WRITE for free illustrated 
e guide book and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK." Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 


opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Do Your PRINTING 


Cards, circulars, labels, book, paper. Press$12. 
7s S Larger $35. Jobpress$150. Save money. Print 
ps 

EXCELSIOR’ 


for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Wiite factory for press catalog, fY PE, cards, 
»etc. THE PRESS CO., D-17, Meriden, Conn. 


p 
No more brain-fag. No morecostly errors. No more 


wasted hours from useless mental drudgery. 
USE AND ENJOY THIS WONDERFUL NEW 


ADDS $15.00 ADDING MACHINE FREE ON TWO 
WEEKS’ TRIAL. 

SUBTRACTS mrad e pete bape sod sar ior va ery calcu- 

ation with speed, accuracy and efficiency. Note 

MULTIPLIES itsevery-day usefulnessand life-longdurability — 

DIVIDES its unique features of handiness and portability. 


SEND NO MONEY—just your business card or 
letterhead. The machine will reach you all 
charges prepaid. If it doesn’t pay for itself 
within two weeks, send it back by parcel-post 
and you will owe us nothing. ACT TODAY IF 
YOU WANT PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Lightning Calculator Co., Dept.T, Grand Rapids, aa. 


**_-try to stall it!”’ 


This newest type is the result of 12 years’ experience 
—the handiest drill made. Cuts fast, rums true and 
is light and strong—a money maker. Needed in every 


garage and repair shop. Operates from 
any lighting socket. Only.............. $30. 00 
Get catalogue showing full line. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 So. 52nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago), Ill. 


LASTING SWEETS 
(chewing gum) 


OR a unique Holiday present —will be 
mailed with card, all charges prepaid 
anywhere in the United States. 


300 (2°iés.)for $1.00 


For your friend, the business man, soldier, 
sailor, farmer, athlete or hunter. Especially 
recommended for children. 


Q 


From themokers of the MOIU‘Self Seller” 


CHICLE PRODUCTS CO.Newark NJ. 
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as the volume of money contracted, in- 
terest rates went down. Money, unlike 
other forms of wealth, is not easier to ob- 
tain simply because the total supply is in- 
creased. On the contrary, increasing the 
supply of money ordinarily increases the 
demand for money, and interest rates de- 
pend not on supply but on the relation 
between supply and demand. 

No plan is just which really provides 
free loans to any group of workers at the 
expense of their codperating fellow workers 
in other fields. We are assured, however, 
that the Edison plan provides money for 
the farmer at virtually no expense to the 
Government or to anyone else. All 
the Government has to do is to print the 
money. What could be simpler? Here we 
come to the most dangerous fallacy in the 
whole project. It is dangerous because of 
the universal desire to get something for 
nothing, and the human incapacity for 
learning, even from the most painful and 
prolonged experience, even from the tragic 
current experience of Europe, that it is im- 
possible to devise monetary schemes that 
will produce something out of nothing. 

Here is the gist of the matter: Money 
will buy whatever is produced, not a par- 
ticle more by any trick of alchemy, or 
legislation, or finance. The Russians, hav- 
ing multiplied their money 257,000 times, 
cannot buy as much with it as before. 
When we print more money there are no 
more goods for money to buy; not a single 
additional plow, or hat, or potato. There is 
the total national wealth, precisely what 
it was before the printing presses were set 
in motion, except that certain rolls of paper 
have been stamped and cut up into bills. 
Consequently, each unit of money buys 
fewer units of goods. Some of those who 
get the newly printed money can buy more 
goods than before; all other people can buy 
fewer goods than before, because their 
money has fallen off in purchasing power. 
Since there are no more plows, and hats, 
and potatoes, and so on, to distribute, if 
some people get more, others must get less. 
It follows that if the Government prints 
money to lend to farmers free of charge, 
and does in fact thereby increase the money 
in circulation without increasing the goods 
that money will buy, the farmers gain im- 
mediately at the expense of all the rest of 
the population who spend money. If the 
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Government is to spend more th 
present revenue it can obtain the 
tional money by one of two method 
inflating the currency or by incre 
taxes. In either case it causes econon 
loss to the nation. 

Inflation under the Edison plan is limit 
mainly because, on account of its in 
fensible discrimination, most groups er P 
ducers of goods and services are not allo 
to participate. If all groups were | 
as in fairness and in politics they wo, 
have to be eventually, the possibilities of| 
flation would be vast. Estimated by sour; 
of production, the total income of the Unit 
States is now in excess of fifty billions 
dollars. The total money in circulatic 
including bank deposits subject to che, 
is not far from twenty-five billions, ! 
follows that the annual production, i ‘u 
as a basis for new issues on the 
plan, could at once greatly increas 
volume of money in circulation. 
addition to the monetary supply 
tend to raise prices. The higher prie 
came, the higher would be the loan’ 
of a given volume of goods. The g 
therefore, would be the volume of 7 
money that could be issued on the 
of a given annual production. I 
of the self-cancelling provision, thi 
prices would become still higher; 
on up an endless spiral. 

In order to maintain the conve 
of such a vast volume of paper money 
the United States would not have e 
gold. Such a degree of inflation, th 
would involve the abandonment o 
gold basis, and this would almost 
bly lead to the abandonment of even 
restraints as the Edison plan pro 
The more inconvertible money a 
prints, the more it demands. Even inR 
sia, where financial printing presses” 
the world’s record for volume, wh 
issues of two hundred trillions of rubl 
month stagger the imagination, the pe 
complain that ‘‘there is not enough mon 
to do business with.”’ Without the a1 
trary restraint of the gold basis, a 
Muscle Shoals inflationists, and s 
other kinds of inflationists constantly 
ing their claims upon Congress, it is n 
all certain that the United States, once: 
on the road to financial chaos, would i 
end be outrun by Russia. : 
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He Telis Me Later That Modern Surgery Has Achieved Downright Miracles, and What Fine Eyes Miss Thompson Has 


‘A PETTENGILL paused in a pro- 
| cess that she would call shucking the 
) evening mail and conferred upon me 
| the spicy items that- Flora would 
‘w up to be a stepper if not killed by 
lence in the meantime; that her brother Fauna, a hard-boiled brat of nine, would 
2ly be soon put away in some good reform school, though gifted with a low animal 
iming that might keep him free till he reached a ripe penitentiary age. This was rain 
m aclear sky. No names had been mentioned. I had merely remarked that since my 
tvisit she must have suffered a loss by fire. 

Taking a new trail that day from the creek bottom up to the ranch house, I had 
ssed the site of what used to be known as Bunk House No. 1. Nothing remained of it 
¢ the blackened foundation timbers. The loss had been total and the holocaust recent. 
tious charred remnants of furniture and bedding made it seem that the place must 
ve been occupied at the time of its destruction. There was even a suggestion of 
‘ma in the head and torso of a doll lying amid the ruins, staring fixedly skyward from 
’s that had proved invincible. I had mentioned my discovery only to evoke the 
wacter etchings of an unknown, an unsuspected Flora and Fauna. Was here, 
"chance, one of those fragments of Arrowhead legendry that are so often my 
reshment? 

| 3 


ILLU SaF RA TE D BuY 


By Marry Leon Wilson 


I played the waiting game and won. Ma 
Pettengill was now absorbed in the shucked 
mail; indignantly absorbed, for it familiarly 
appeared that the cattle business was nothing 
to engage the energies of one above the level 
of a witling. She looked up at me from what proved to be a chilling statement from 
her bank. She glared, indeed, over the tops of her glasses. Then she rumbled as follows: 
“‘Eivery day in every way, I grow debter and debter.”” Ilet it pass, while with eloquently 
moving lips she added and subtracted the various sums attesting her penury. Presently 
a just perceptible ray of hope lightened her gloom. She had evidently figured to some 
result unexpected and faintly promising solvency for perhaps another ten days. She 
thrust the trouble from her to the back of her desk, seemed to shrug the memory of it from 
her stout shoulders, briskly made a cigarette and said it was true she hadn’t had to go on 
the county, though not boasting of it yet. Of course, if beef prices didn’t look up, even 
this would be something to brag of. And about the burned cabin —— She thumbed a 
match into flame and drew with gusto on the new cigarette. 

“Of course the old shack was no great loss. The wind had picked it up and looked 
it over half a dozen times—been any good it would of took it along. And the women 
and children was saved.”’ 

“T noticed the remains of a doll ——’ 


F. R. GRUGER 


, 
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“Flora’s doll. She called it Adeline. One of them that 
squeal when pressed. I tried to break that squeal, but I 
couldn’t get in where it was without tearing its chest to 
pieces. Flora first slept on a cot in my room, and she had 
to have Adeline there, and she was a turner and a roller; 
and every time she turned or rolled over on the doll it 
would squeal, and I’d be waked out of my good sleep about 
six times per night. No wonder I was glad when she went 
to have her welfare took up in 
the cabin. I bet that doll will 
still squeal if you go down and 
tromp on its stomach.”’ 

I said post-mortems were 
gruesome even when neces- 
sary, and this would be but 
morbid curiosity; besides, the 
evening waned. Tomorrow, 
perhaps. Meantime 

“‘Meantime,” said the lady, 
relaxing in her favorite chair 
before the fire, ‘‘ever notice 
how this generation of grown- 
ups has gone silly over the 
child? The young of the 
human species is sure getting 
noticed. 

“Look at the advertising in 
them magazines on the table. 
When I begun to take maga- 
zines they advertised a sewing 
machine and a patent clothes 
washer and mebbe something 
to restore the hair to its natu- 
ral color. And now it’s noth- 
ing much but schools for the 
young. Of course, there’s a 
page or two about how to ac- 
quire a magnetic personality, 
or how to remember this here 
Addison Simms of Seattle on 
sight—say, I'll bet that man 
is a pest in his own home—or 
how to be a bank president, 
short hours, big pay, and so 
forth. 

“But the other pages give 
schools for the little ones of 
both sexes, where they can 
have their welfare took up 
seriously and their personal- 
ities built and can learn self- 
discovery and_ self-direction 
and corrective gymnastics and 
foreign tongues and prob’ly 
reading and writing, though it 
don’t say so. And they’re for 
all ages. As soon as an infant 
is weaned, which seems to 
take about thirty minutes 
nowadays, it can be sent off 
to a personally looked-after 
school in a pure health-giving climate, where it can form 
good habits and get close to Nature and religion and outdoor 
sports and learn interior decorating, oratory, agriculture 
and basket weaving, and the fond parents don’t have to 
look on its face again till it comes out of college twenty 
years later, because as soon as the school has a vacation the 
summer camps, that take up the rest of the magazine, open 
their doors to teach high diving and tree climbing and the 
use of wild animals, and how to stand up on a horse while 
the photo is took for the advertisement. This gives the 
parents leisure to think about the worthwhile things of 
life, even if they don’t form more than a bowing acquaint- 
ance with their get. 

“Then if parents ain’t got the means to get shut of their 
offspring the year round, there’s magazines to tell ’em how 
to culture the child even if they do have to keep it. inva 
mere home. Here’s one.” 

She reached for a magazine and held it up, its cover in 
three colors showing a tiny tot having its bath—The 
Earnest Mothers’ Helper. 

“Tt was left here by Mrs. Genevieve Pratt, that wanted 
me to subscribe for it at only three dollars a year. It’s the 
easiest three dollars I ever saved. In my time directed play 
for the boy was bringing in stove wood, and for the girl 
helping ma with the dishes. The little ones hadn’t begun 
to have psychology yet, though nowadays I understand 
there’s severe cases of it developed as early as six months, 
and no one had found out that they had Seaapeh to 
build. 

“They lived along with the family, being more or less 
coddled and cosseted, though licked in a sane proportion, 
and was raised by hand. Now they seem to be heaved or 
hoisted up by trained strangers or directions from these 
three-dollar magazines. 

“T don’t know—mebbe we're getting wiser about chil- 
dren, finding out about their adenoids and complexes and 
such; but then again, these new methods is certainly 


producing young ones that get viewed with alarm. Ain’t 
someone writing to the papers every day that the young 
of both sexes is on the skids for the bad place and disclosing 
things about their night life that—well, it often leaves me 
with goose flesh, and I’m no sensitive plant. You get the 
general idea that girls are made to promise nowadays that 
they won’t smoke nor drink before they’re fifteen. I don’t 
know. I really don’t.” 
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I Smiled From the Teeth Out and Said, Yes, Yes, How Wonderful, Thinking She Was Only a 


Woman Talking Before a Man for Effect 


As this pitiful confession of ignorance seemed to end the 
lecture, I again sounded for Flora and Fauna. 
“‘T’m coming to that,” said the lady. Forthwith she did. 


The father of them two is Professor Virgil Dorcy, and he’s 
a widower and principal of the Red Gap High School, a 
nervous little man of very thoughtful habits who pretends 


that children ought to have a free rein, so his own. won’t | 


bother him none. He’s one of the defenseless kind that 
makes every woman want to be his indulgent mother. 
He made me feel that way. Last spring I.was in town 
when school let out, and he tells me he’s all run down and 
looking for some quiet. spot in the great outdoors where he 
can rest close to Nature and win him back the vim needed 
for next school year. He certainly looks ailing and 
neglected, with his long pale face and long-pale hair‘that 
needed roaching, and his nerves jazzed till he can’t look 
you in the eye for three seconds without glancing away 
quick and tightening up to dodge something that ain’t 
there. 

He’d of appealed to the mother in any woman that had 
both feet on solid ground. So me, the old softy, I slopped 
over and said why not come up here for his vacation. ‘1 
said we was entirely surrounded by the great outdoors, 
with Nature simply reaching for you on every hand; the 
food was plain but plenty, lots of sound-backed saddle 
horses and a trout stream with dense centers of population 
that was easy discovered. 

He brightened and wanted to know was there also but- 
terflies. I said we grazed a large herd from which the 
common stuff had been culled till only pure-breds was left; 
and, further, I was sending East for a yellow-winged bull 
with blue polka dots that was pedigreed a mile and would 
be sure to give us something still fancier. This seemed to 
go just over him, but he said it was rarely thoughtful of me, 
and he might accept the invitation, not alone on his own 
account but for the sake of his motherless habes, who, 
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perhaps, needed peaceful surroundings more than himse 
He said he was teaching ’em to be self-directing in th 
growth, allowing the fullest play of their budding instinet 
so they could come into their true individualities with 
opposition, and so forth—only in the Red Gap publi 
schools this theory was not yet fully valued, and his lit 
ones, and even himself, had been harshly criticized a 
times by folks that wasn’t up in modern child culture, 
I got a slight chill listenin, 
to his last verse.» I'd tone 
kids when I asked him up, | 
like a peaceful life myself q: 
odd moments, and this free 
budding-instinet stuff didn’ 
sound winning. I’d_notice¢ 
such talk before in two or thre 
people that make up a theory 
about child culture to fit theiy 
not having the pep nor th 
public spirit to give their off. 
spring its severe needings fror 
time to time. But I couldn’ 
welsh, so I said the kids, too, 
would be welcome and woulé 
prob’ly find many innocent 
sports to while away the sum: 
mer days. See this new patch 
of white in my mane? If 
hardly showed a bit gray 
I uttered them laughing words, 
The prof and I have this 
chat in the door of the Cut 
Rate Pharmacy, and when we 
was closing the deal whosho 
come in on the last of it 
Mrs. Genevieve Pratt. 
common gypsy fortune 
could of told me right then 
for two bits to beware of 
nice feminine-looking wide 
lady with arch and artful 
ners and two children of 
own whose culture had h 
took up seriously. I kn 
was Red Gap tea-table dirt 
that this dame was trying 
more than a mother to Vi 
Dorey, but I didn’t know 
rest of her baneful activit 
I thought it was only wo: 
wiles when she horned into: 
talk and coquettishly acet 
the prof of wishing to desert 
dearest friends. And I wi 
much startled when she gs 
oh, how darlingly perfeei 
would be if only their Earr 
Mothers’ Circle could m 
my place on their summer 6 
ing with the little boy and 
persons! What atreat it wo 
be for these town younglings to penetrate the vast woo 
silences close to Nature’s pulsing heart, where they wo 
hourly reminded that their bodies was God’s little temp 
I admit I forced a kind of a throaty laugh at the jt 
idea, not having the manhood nor the foresight to tell 
she’d be jailed if she tried any such outrage. I smiled if 
the teeth out and said, yes, yes, how wonderful, think 
she was only a woman talking before a man for effect, 
way God’s noblest women will, and that ten minutes le 
she’d be thinking of something else. I hadn’t then he 
of the Earnest Mothers’ Circle—didn’t know that child 
have psychology before their voice changes, and cer 
did not know Genevieve Pratt’s talent for pulling 
outrageous. 4 
She’s a plump, bubbling little woman with fluffy lig! 
hair and a doll’s face, you think at first, till you noti 
has a cold, stony blue eye without a sign of human emo’ 
in it, which makes her more doll-faced than ever, be 
these eyes are reg’lar doll’s eyes that open and shut ¥ 
a click and never change their look even if murder happ 
- We parted that day, still laughing over what a good j 
it would be if the Earnest Mothers’ Circle should ever 
earnest enough to beset me with about a dozen of 
little temples in full swing. And me muddle-headed eno 
to forget the idle threat of a woman trying to show off: 
being only a little scared by the prof’s self-dire 
progeny. He said he wished ’em to develop initiat 
They did. : 
In a couple of weeks along he comes with the mot 
less pair. He turns ’em loose on the range, no halters, h 
bles, sidelines, no nothing, and puts ’em thoroughly ou 
his mind except at mealtimes, when their self-direct 
with different foods is likely to claim the notice 
beholders. But even here he don’t try to correct 
habits. And between meals he devotes himself to b 
flies and the better-class insects. He did try fishing on 
but come back with two trout so small they couldn 
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red to.swim good, and was probably weak-minded to 
ot. Butterflies was his long suit. When he wasn’t 
ting the butterfly trail he’d be talking about the 
nplex-inhibited conflict between the child’s primitive 
sh-feelings and organized society, or some such truck 
it would be symbolical and peculiar in every way. 

The kids was just a pair of ordinary heathens the first 
iple of days, till they got it through their heads that 
sre wasn’t a policeman within thirty miles. I could see 
‘1 giving me steely cold looks, trying to measure up how 
ong I was organized against this primitive wish-feeling 
ff. They had gimlet eyes you couldn’t deceive, too. 
ey decided rightly, after a couple of looks and a little 
nd conversation, that I was one who simply would not 
_ self-directed intellects do any budding whatsoever in 
» house, but that outside they could wild up to any 
Beastie extent. 

lora was seven, and had an angel face with golden curls 
at would keep most folks from guessing her moral infirm- 
‘4s. Clifford was nine, and had a legible face that 
jaldn’t of fooled anyone but his father, who seldom 
Clifford was plain outlaw, poison hostile 
‘'m the feet up. 

‘After they got me sized up right they behaved in the 
ase like a couple of slinky wild animals that know they’ll 
fe at the first false move, but outside they curbed no 


\tincts. They roved and ranged, strayed and straggled. 
‘they made a noise, yelling, howling, bawling, you’d 
.ow it was innocent merrymaking. But any time they 
cf still you knew it was some depraved enterprise like 
sting a steel trap that would catch the dog, or chasing 
» eat so high up a tree it wouldn’t dast climb down, or 
king rocks at the barn swallows’ nests, or trying to ride 
ne colt that had never been set on, or pretending the 
1s was bisons to be shot with a bow and arrow, or seeing 
suld anyone break a leg when they tripped over a wire 
‘etched across the path, or ringing the Chink’s dinner 
1 at odd times and yelling fire, or bringing live frogs to 
»» table. That was about the first day’s program, with 
‘bbe a few numbers I’ve forgot. 

he prof got little of the entertainment, nothing to dis- 
-b him. He said at the supper table how delighted he 
3 that they had found a place where they could romp 
rrily without exciting narrow-minded criticism; and 
at on to say that children had wondrous possibilities, 
1 if anyone threw a newborn babe into the water it 
juld swim the same as a duck. The children wanted to 
ow why he hadn’t pushed them in, because they couldn’t 
m even yet; but he was talking about something else 
‘nbolical or scientific by that time. 

he second day Flora picked a beautiful bouquet of 
sson ivy that took a lot from her witchery after it got 
Ing good, and 
ther gets out 
t star-faced 


ive a nice gal- 
, over the lea. 
‘was sore, too, 
t night, with 


son ivy, and 
, to get gay 
th horses. 
ft neither of 
a was cast 
\wna bit. 
other wanted 
know why I 


n in the leg; 
ydidn’t I sell 
1 and buy a 
jae dog; and 
ter nearly 
ive me crazy 


i ddle that the 
liwer of was 
‘A white 
frse.’”’ She’d 
‘got the rid- 
4 but knew 


a“ 
cat ne 


could shoot a sheriff, because he’d seen it done in the 
films, but didn’t hardly believe it; and sister asked if she 
climbed a tree one hundred feet high would they have to 
get her down with a ladder or an airplane, and if I was a 
real cowboy, why did I put on a dress like ladies when I 
come in at night. I finally got to sleep while she was telling 
me how she would love to go down on the floor of the main 
ocean and catch fish. She said you could use a pincher 
pick to catch ’em with, and that after she learned to swim 
this would be her favorite pleasure. I slept till the first 
time she rolled over on Adeline. 

But they was so bright and well-behaved at breakfast 
next morning that I got as weak-minded as an earnest 
mother and said I’d give ’em a nice safe horse to ride, 
thinking it might keep ’em out of some unlawful iniquity. 
I had old Dandy Jim caught up and saddled. He’s fat and 
lazy, having been retired on a pension at the age of twenty- 
five; but to these two he looked like a bounding steed of 
the prairies, and when I left they was taking turns trying 
to scare him out of a walk. After I’d gone they found a 
couple of poles that would do for spears and had a Wild 
West show. Flora said they was good spears and would 
stick into a hostile person first rate, and she had nearly 
rammed brother’s right eye through his head. She told her 
father she had done it because brother was a cruel Indian 
that had scalped her child in the Far West, and father 
merely said how sincere the child mind was in its instinctive 
dramatics, they being true artists on account of having 
no self-consciousness. 

And they’d been artists in another event. Down on the 
creek flat they found a coyote that had been poisoned 
about two weeks before and brought it up here, pretending 
they was returning from the hunt. The Chink out there 
ain’t especially sensitive, but he was getting ready to tear 
out the kitchen sink when I come in that night, thinking 
something unfortunate had happened to the drain pipes. 
But I snooped—and I ain’t any bird dog, either—and was 
no time at all locating the infamy. It was under the front 
porch, where it was going to be kept as a plaything from 
time totime. It wasn’t. Flora was nice enough about it. She 
said she’d knew I mightn’t want it in the house, because it 
had not been alive for too long; but she hadn’t thought I’d 
mind it under the porch. But brother was right sullen 
when his treasure was took off. He said what was the good 
of finding things if you couldn’t keep ’em. 

Next day they put on a movie show by robbing the 
bunk house of some chaps and spurs and a couple of loaded 
forty-fours. It seemed brother wanted to keep both of 
7?em and be Two-Gun Gus or someone and rescue sister 
from a band of train robbers; but sister wouldn’t have 
it. She said give her one of the guns and she’d rescue herself. 
So they wrangled over this till one of the things went off. 


They Decided That I Was One Who Would Not Let Self:Directed Intellects Do Any Budding Whatsoever in the House, 


But That Outside They Could Wild Up 


There’s the hole still in that front window, and the bullet 
went clear through to the Chink’s room, where it busted 
one of his best devil charms. 

I don’t know how they fired twelve shots that day 
without some human or animal being all ruined up. A 
spent bullet pinged into the gatepost just as I let myself 
into the yard that night, and I ducked behind a tree while 
two more shots was fired. I didn’t come out, either, till 
I heard the prof rebuking the mischiefs. He’d had the 
narrowest escape. Coming up that cabin trail with his 
daily mess of butterflies, he’d got the last bullet neatly 
through his straw hat. A couple inches lower and he’d of 
had his last say about child culture. But, of course, them 
guns are heavy, and childish hands can’t hardly hold ’em 
from overshooting. I cheered the prof with this informa- 
tion. 

It was Flora nearly got her pa, and she explained it was 
entirely an accident. She was keeping this last bullet for 
herself because she was besieged by red devils and must 
shoot herself to escape a fate worse than death. So she 
said. And she’d got nervous with her trigger finger. 
Ain’t it grand how the movies teach what young children 
ought to know? And the prof was right severe with me 
for leaving loaded firearms where the exploring intellects 
of the young would be sure to wonder about their uses and 
so be led to experiments that might prove calamitous. 
He was poking a finger through the hole in his hat when he 
said this. I stayed meek and said it wouldn’t happen 
again, and that was another day. I was getting right 
jumpy by this time if I heard a scream or a fall or caught 
a threatening smell. 

All weapons was under lock and key next day, so no one 
was shot. They only got sick. They still played movies only 
now they was Arabs living far off in the Sahara Desert in a 
tent made from two of my real linen sheets they’d found 
at the bottom of a chest. They still had the horse, so the 
he Arab would ride off into the sandy waste to hunt 
gazelles and mebbe come back with one that looked much 
like a chicken, or they’d go round to the kitchen and stick 
up the Chink for provisions, both being food weevils, and 
the Chink never argued any after the shots of the day 
before. He handed out what was called for. This he 
Arab was the Sword of Islam, he said, and the other one 
he’d captured from a caravan and brought to his desert 
home. He had a towel round his head, and wore my best 
silk kimono with the belt stuck full of carving knives and 
such. He’d found the kimono in a closet, after finding the 
key to the closet under a pincushion. 

Still, it wasn’t such a festal day, because in a sideboard 
drawer that he found the key of on the clock shelf he 
found a box half full of cigars that was left here by some- 
one, and him and sister had smoked themselves pallid and 
empty by the 
time the blessed 
children’s hour 
come round. 
Sister was a hol- 
low and shock- 
ing sight, and 
the Sword of 
Islam had been 
ravaged a whole 
lot and neither 
of ’em wanted 
supper. When 
you got the two 
together they 
smelled like a 
cheap saloon 
late Saturday 
night. 

The prof said 
he’d never made 
the common 
mistake of for- 
bidding his little 
ones to smoke, 
but had merely 
asked ’em not to 
indulge in the 
habit bystealth. 
They both said 
they’d never 
again touch to- 
bia Geo set 
seemed to dis- 
tress ’em even to 
think of it. The 
prof said this 
showed how 
wise it was to 
let the exploring 
minds find out 
things in their 
own way. So 
nextday Llocked 
(Continued on 

Page 42) 
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ELEN OF TROY, out B 
H of Suydam Queen, was VY 
a high-stepping mare, 

one of the best tandem 
leaders that ever sidled out 
foraturn, and she was killed 
by an overdose of the joy of 
life. Bimbo, the stable 
trainer, was to blame; but 
only in part. Going back to 
the true source of cause and 
effect, it was. her genial 
owner, familiarly known as 
Kindly Crewe, who was at 
fault, because he had been 
away for three weeks and 
because the last thing he 
had said to Bimbo was 
“Keep your hands off Helen; 
I like her full of oats.” 

She had grown so full of 
oats in that short space of 
time that in trying to race 
them out of her system in 
the Lower Paddock she took 
a header over the fence, 
breaking one slim ankle and 
her neck. It wassmall com- 
fort to say that no horse had 
ever before done such a fool 
thing, and that if the mare 
had so little sense as to try 
to stop a twenty-mile pace 
in three yards rather than 
jump a four-barred barrier, 
she deserved her fate. No; 
there was no comfort what- 
ever in putting the blame 
on Helen of Troy, darling 
of the stable and of her 
master’s heart. 

On the day that Kindly 
was to return Bimbo took 
a twenty-four-hour leave by 
assault. Hetold Mrs. Crewe 
that he would rather spend 
the rest of his life mucking 
out the stalls of the Grady 
Short Haul Trucking Cor- 
poration than be on the 
place when the master came 
back; and, as to performing 
the feat of actually break- 
ing the news to him, why, 
he’d rather run at the fence 
the way Helen did and break 
his own bally neck. 

Staring at Bimbo’s corpu- 
lent figure, Mrs. Crewe did 
not smile; she trembled. 
She wished she, too, could 
run away, and then thought 
for one cowardly moment 
of sending a telegram which 
would catch Kindly as he 
came through town. 
Promptly she put the im- 
pulse behind her and fell 
back on love to help her 
through the ordeal with such 
effect that Crewe was to 
remember the soft, firm feel 
of her straining arms for the rest of his days with a sort of 
adoring wonder. It was not Mrs. Crewe but Kindly him- 
self who spoke first after the blow of the news was struck, 
and then only to comfort: 

“Buck up, Nelly girl. 
my dear.” . 

That was all he ever said in regard to the death of Helen 
of Troy. He braced his shoulders and went calmly about 
his business, but not his pleasure. In person, he was one 
of those young-old men whose spines have been ramrod 
trained in the saddle and on the box seat, and who paint 
their cheeks with the brush of the keen morning breezes of 
autumn. Florid, you might have called him; tousled of 
hair shot with gray, bulky, but with the kindliness which 
had nicknamed him radiating from his eyes and face in a 
benign and perpetual glow. 

He and Nelly had no living children. He loved Nelly— 
and horses; she loved him. 

Horses had been his sole pleasure, but with the tragic 
death of his adored mare the love of a lifetime seemed to 


Don’t take it so much to heart, 
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A Form, Silthouetted Against the Evening Sky on a Near:by Knoll, Drew His Attention 


shrivel within him, and let no-man wonder. For a blue- 
ribbon tandem leader is a rare thing. Leaders can and 
have been made; but such are mediocre. Your true 
leader—a rhythm of lovely flesh, slender bone and taut 
nerves, that beats the signal of the slip of the rein and the 
caress of the tossed lash at a turn with an instinct sym- 
pathy which makes horse and master one heart, one pulse 
and one understanding love—is never made, but born. 

Such had been Helen of Troy. Watch Kindly Crewe 
bringing his team along at a spanking trot, shoulders 
squared, arms out, whip at, the salute and Helen in the 
lead. See the ripple and the spring of her glossy body, the 
red glow of her wide nostrils, the forward prick of her 
nervous ears and the wise flashing of her noble eye. 

“‘B-r-r-r-u! Ho, my pretty! Up with your knees! 
Swing wide! Swing wide! See'the people stare! Out you 
go for the turn, girlie! Cluck! Cluck!” 

Was that the song that was ringing in Kindly’s ears, 
making him deaf to all other calls? No harsh word escaped 
him, and he uttered no breath of reproach against Fate or 
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Bimbo, and least of q 
against Helen of Troy. y 
was still the kindliest ; 
men, but it was cruel to g¢ 
the way he turned his bac 
on the paddocks and th 
stables and crueler still ¢ 
watch the withering of hj 
youth. Golf! Bridge! Ho, 
pitifully ineffectual were hi 
mind and hands, so adey 
at a grander game! 
And that was not th 
worst of it. His cheeks grey 
pouchy, his shoulder 
drooped and his big ches 
looked as if it were begin 
ning to cave in. He woul) 
start to go somewhere an: 
then stop, as though, afte 
all, it were not worth while 
Even in town, in the execy 
tive offices of F. S. & K.D 
Crewe, his eyes would sud 
denly quit work, but sta: 
wide open, so that the 
gave his secretary th 
creeps. / 
Mrs. Crewe was at he 
wits’ ends to know wha 
to do, for a mood is not lik 
a single'moment of sorrow 
It is continuous, intangible 
something that cannot b 
surrounded by two arms. — 
Bimbo had run away 
leaving to her the whol 
burden of breaking the ter 
rible news, and she ha 
handled the crisis magnifi 
cently. Now he felt thati 
was his turn. He kney 
horses and he knew hi 
master. He knew just wha 


BULL 


and he knew the only 
A man’s love for a wi 


loyalty; his love for h 
is quite another, You. 
horseman may have a 


veres from deep down 
being is not a hors 
horseflesh—horseflesh ¢ 
temple of noble qualities 
endearing foibles, ¢ 
astonishing capacity 
derstanding and codperg 
tion, and alas, for gol 
the bad. Horses havea 
great traits of man 
few of the mean ones; 
age, strength, loyalty, 
tude, and a kick belo. 
belt for anenemy. Th 
more knowable and scarcel} 
less lovable than women 
Comfort does not depe 
in any one of them, but 
all. These things Bin 
knew thoroughly, however far short he might have f 
of expressing them in words. - 
He mooned about the stables, sat on the top rails of 


the Crewe string put through their paces at the end 0 
longe or hitched to the drag or a sulky. If there was al 
answer to Kindly’s trouble, and his own, it was nuzzling it 
oats, rollicking on the fallow turf or trotting up and de 
before his eyes, if only he had the shrewdness to see it. H 
did not deceive himself for a moment with the though 
that he might go outside for something to take the pl 
of Helen of Troy. He knew instinctively that thous! 
Kindly’s cure lay in a horse, it would be hopeless to at 
tempt to force his purse in order to salve his heart. Spot 
taneity, surprise, joy in possession of an undream 
treasure—all these must Bimbo wrest from the gods tha 
his intuition might come to full fruition. a 
And here was horseflesh in plenty. He began at thi 
bottom. The two colts and the filly came in for first com 
sideration, but they were too young; they represel eC 
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together too long a wait. He discarded them with a sigh, 
it finally. There was quite a class of two-year-olds. 
hese he mulled over in his mind during long wakeful 
urs and then watched for as many more as they were 
araded before him in every type of harness from the 


And in Front of the 
WheelerStood High« 
boy, Erect on His 


ishabille of a hackamore to silver tabs and patent-leather Hindireorang rook 
inkers. But never once did his own hands itch to grasp ing as High as the 
« reins with adept touch and send a message quivering Woolworth Building 


ywn the oldest telegraph line known to man. Then came 
lig hacks, and last of all the coach horses. 

| Crewe’s four-in-hand of dappled grays was famous on 
‘vo sides of the Western ocean. They had carried off more 
jues than any one combination of horses is 
titled to, if the indoor sport of showing 
ams in harness is to endure. They formed 
close corporation which was next door to 
‘monopoly, and would have been cordially 
‘uted had they been the property of any 
an less beloved than Kindly. It was with 
is renowned team that he was scheduled 
lead the coach parade through Central 
ark in a last effort to bring back the days 
hen a coach and four had the right of way 
_ the public’s heart no less than on the 
pad. 

| Bimbo watched them swinging by, hitched 
» the drag ballasted with every stable hand 
iat could climb aboard. He knew these 
orses so well—every ripple and swell of 
ieir muscles; every shade of their color, 

and out of sweat; every dapple, every 
aur! He knew their moods and their 
ywer, their infinitesimal failings and their 
anscendent perfections; he knew them as 
-mother knows her own young. Alas, he 
new them so well that, though his eyes 
ymmed with pride at the staccato thunder 

their passing, he did not ask himself 
en subconsciously if there was another va oe 2 aoe neaneenter meni] 

ich as Helen of Troy among them. They EER yon a on Reese 
‘ere not individuals; they were a team and 
voried in the fact. Hence their extraordinary collection of These could not even be sold as from the Crewe string. 
2corations. They were doomed to be shipped away via the back door 
There remained only the waste—the outcasts of the as soon as a nondescript auction offered the chance of an 
lable, few in number, each marked by some bar sinister of ignominious and unostentatious exit. Besides the Upper 
,eradicable fault either in disposition or physicalensemble. and Lower Paddocks, there was another inclosure, also a 


paddock, but never spoken of as such. It 
was called the pasture in a tone that made 
one think of cows. Here were penned the 
outcasts—the pariahs of the equine House 
of Crewe. 

Bimbo climbed down from the perch 
from which he had been sampling the top 
of the cream in horseflesh and walked 
with dragging feet and lowered head to- 
ward the pasture. He walked as one with- 
out hope, but dogged in duty. Long 
since, he had abandoned all thought of 
casually picking out a winner by the ex- 
ercise of sheer perspicacity and had fallen 
back by an unperceived transition to the 
ancient formula of deduction through elim- 
ination. He would not thus have named 
the” process going on in his mind as he scuffed heavily 
along on his way to look over the despicable remnants of 
a great stable; he would have called it simply, passing 
up no bets. 

He reached the gate to the pasture, folded his arms on 
its top bar, settled his chin on them and stared with 
lackluster gaze at the small bunch of blemished horses 
which was gathered in a hollow some distance away. At 
that range the most expert buyer would have been at a 
loss to pick and choose among them, but Bimbo needed to 
go no nearer. The mere sight of pastern, gaskin or hock, 
withers or buttock, was enough for him to reconstruct an 
entire tragedy. It was as he had foreseen. No glimmer of 
hope came to light his eyes which were rapidly turning 
glassy with despair. As he was turning from the gate, 
however, a form, silhouetted against the evening sky on a 
near-by knoll, drew his attention only to throw him into 
a rage. 

The object of his wrath was a magnificent gelding, steel- 
gray in color and gloriously dappled with shadowy spots as 
big as the palm of Bimbo’s hamlike hand. To visiting 
horsemen he was a thing of indescribable beauty until tuey 
heard his name, and then he turned ugly by association 
before their eyes. He was a rebel of the first water and of 
uncertain age, but surely no chicken. His splendid teeth, 
too freely shown, marked him as over four and under seven. 
His name was Highboy, and Bimbo hated him with a 
whole-hearted hatred. 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Oh, the Joy and the Spring and the Drive of His Stride! “I'm Highboy! Highboy! King of the Road fora Day!’ 
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back tossed the ball over to Yale and explained 
with a satisfied smile: “I wear the Harvard uni- 
form because I wanted to get on the team, but I’m 
really playing on the other side. I bore from within.” 

Of course that never really happened in football, where 
some concepts of group loyalty still obtain. If it had 
happened in football, the within-borer—if he escaped 
lynching at the hands of outraged spectators—-would have 
been buried under public denunciation. 

It really happens only in polities, which, it seems, has 
now reached that extreme state of moral disintegration 
where a man may wear a group uniform, carry a group 
banner, blandly accept every advantage which group 
action can confer upon him, and then in a critical mo- 
ment not only kick the group in the face but take great 
credit to himself for doing it. 

Political action in a democracy must be group action. 
It must be party action. That is the fundamental law of 
its being. You and I and twenty-odd million other mere 
rank-and-file citizens of voting age can exert no influence 
upon government except by acting at the polls with some 
group or party. 

Not only must we voters coéperate within our groups 
but if there is to be democratic government—majority 
rule—our elected representatives must also codperate to 
further the general purposes of the group. Otherwise pol- 
itics and government become a mere chaotic mess of inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient guerrilla chiefs, like government in 
Mexico at its worst stage of demoralization. 


\ THIS critical point in the game Harvard’s half- 


A Matter of Political Morality 


LL that is plain as the nose on your face. So the extreme 
decay of political-group morality which permits our 
halfback to toss the ball over to the group we voted against, 
and to assume a most virtuous air while doing it, is worth 
every voter’s sober consideration, for it would finally imply 
that for the rank and file of mere citizens, as distinguished 
from professional politicians, voting is an idle pastime. 
If you turn to Page 443 of the World Almanac you will 
find a summary of the votes cast at the last presidential 
election, as follows: 


Republican's. eae wciamertieaen) cl aivecate 7.0) we cas 16,152,200 
Democtat: 207) Vania etn es Gren tr ty se 9,147,353 
Socialists: /Sy,e eee tah; eee wre ey 950,974 
Prohibition Mae eee e ne a ee ieee. 189,408 
Barmer-Liaborvi es sep ands Gearon a 265,411 
Single:Daxn mame theresa: ae 5,837 
American. 5 pee ee eer LR) 47,968 
Black and Tan Republican... ....... 27,247 
InsurgentyRepublicaimy ean ase en eee = 360 

Total Aeon carne: PARAM Ts! <3, fae yoinenentt 26,786,758 


And if you turn to the front page of almost any news- 
paper of November 19, 1922, you will find that insurgent 
Republicans now modestly propose to take the ship of 
state firmly by the tiller and steer it through Hocus-Pocus 
Pass into Kingdom Come. Looking at the national election, 
at which insurgent Republicans with sufficient courage 
of their convictions to march under their own banner 
polled 360 votes, and then at the announcement of No- 
vember nineteenth, a mere citizen might well scratch a 
bewildered head and inquire ‘‘How come?” 

It now transpires that directly after the election of 1920 
a few senators and representatives met at Washington and 
organized the National Council of the People’s Legislative 
Service, which has about as many words in its title as 
there were members. Senator La Follette was elected 
chairman. His polit- 
ical party had just 
won its most deci- 
sive indorsement 
from the people. 
Nevertheless, he now 
says it was a dark 
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and baleful time, because reaction had triumphed in th 
election. In other words, he is one of the most con 
spicuous members of a party whose victory at the poll 
is a calamity to the nation. | 
A mere layman might jump to the conclusion that con, 
scientious gentlemen who held that view of the Republicar! 
Party would at once withdraw from it and denounce it) 
A minister of the gospel who found himself on board ; 
pirate ship and was free to go ashore, yet continued th 
voyage, drinking to the crew’s good health and helping 
to run up the Jolly Roger, would almost certainly lay 
himself open to suspicion. But the National Council 9; 
the People’s Legislative Service, holding the gloomies} 
views of the Republican Party—and of the Democratic 
Party—continued to claim membership in good standing 
in those parties, wearing their badges and taking what. 
ever advantages accrue from party membership. 

As befitted a dark time, this council was a dark organiza.) 
tion. Its chairman now says that it saved the public from 
some grievous ills which reaction would otherwise have 
visited upon it. But with a modesty unprecedented in 
politics it must have done this secretly, for I am quite sure 
that until Senator La Follette disclosed the fact nobody 
knew that the People’s Legislative Service was rescuing| 
him from reaction’s bloody fangs. 


The Mask Thrown Off 


HIS last November, you remember, there was another 
national election at which the Republican Party won a} 
majority in Congress, but a very slim majority. There-| 
fore, on November eighteenth Senator La Follette issued 
a call under the stirring caption, ‘‘On Guard for the Peo- 
ple!’”’ The nub of his statement is that “the time has now 
come for the organization of a well-defined group codperat- 
ing in support of accepted progressive principles and 
policies’”’—not acting as a third political party, but boring 
from within the two old parties, especially the Republican 
Party. The immediate purpose of the group, according 
to its Republican chairman, should be to thwart the 
Republican Administration and the Republican majority 
in Congress. Which, of course, tends powerfully to reduce 
national politics to a crazy quilt. 
We should make an exception of Wisconsin, 
because that state voted for Robert M. La 
Follette. In other words, there is no reasonable 
doubt that Senator La Follette and some, at 
least, of his congressional followers would have 
ridden through on the strength of their personal 
(Continued on Page 28) 


‘rike ta bell, secont 
Eats, let’s go pelow, 
vok vell vin’vard ant 
you see it’s goin’ ta 
ope 

e you're treamin’ 
: t's home ant your gal, 


{ta same yoost hurry 


ip ant strike, strike 
ta pell!” 
fer LE TOLO 
chipped and 
d scraped indus- 
usly at the mizzen 
in plates, red- 
ing the iron after- 
ds, preparatory to 
iting the beautiful 
of the China clip- 
Challenge that 
sy black which 
ked her one of the 
attest and best- 
§ tea ships out of 
‘Boston. 
‘ittle Tolo’s cheery 
i nature was far 
1 of all proportion 
is physical stature. 
whistled and sang 
ie monotonously 
ped and scraped. 
re was something 
¥ than five feet of 
i. His head was 
e enough to fit a 
twith afoot anda 
more length. He 
swayed there, 
the side, on a nar- 
plank staging, 
ays with the hot 
ens of a Foochow 
mersun upon him, 
jugh the long day, 
‘ed out for the very 
43st bit of chipping 
re was by Big 
(ay Finucane, who 
i2d him for his 
‘erfulness. Big 
(ay was third mate 
‘irtue of sheer beef 
tf hardness of skull. 
ile Tolo, able sea- 
|, wassmall enough 
tract the ungentle 
ce of the big third 
e; his unfailing 
d humor only 
2ed to whet the 
ih ish appetite of the 
O. roughneck. 
orny heard the an- 
ib sea ditty rising 
1 Tolo’s stage and cautiously stuck his red head over 
poop rail. Every other seaman had long since knocked 
pyork and gone to supper. There was reason for Little 
¥s choice of song: 


me * There in ia galley stands ta olt cook, 
eS Mixin’ ta duff vit? his dirty olt 


olo’s second stanza was suddenly cut short. Big 
(ly cunningly cast off the rope at one end of the stage, 
b Tolo, chipping tools, red lead and brush disappeared 
he muddy waters of Pagoda Anchorage. The swirling 
Holes took up and finished Tolo’s song, while Tolo 
irged several fathoms away half strangled, coughing up 
¢ mud, hailing faintly for a rope. Big Corny walked 
y to his own supper, grinning. 

)ttle Tolo’s teeth chattered with chill when he clam- 
ed on board by means of the stage rope. He could 
ya well, but knowing by bitter experience the penalty 
hosing any piece of the ship’s gear, he had painfully 
nm about and dived until he recovered his pot and 
hh. The scraper and chipping hammer he could never 
§} to find in the slimy silt of the river bottom. He put 


{ 
; brush into a turpentine can and the pot in a locker, 
if 


| 
rt 


| 


“changed his clothes and fished in the mess kids for 
Scraps of food. 

€ never growled, never complained, whatever atrocity 
it fall to his lot in the way of a meal; but, cold to 
bones after a day of broiling heat, the rank, cheerless 


Another Dawn Found the Challenge Reeling Off the Best Speed She Had Ever Made, Running Like a 
Scared Thing Before a Smoking Gale 


sediment of the teakettle wrung from his patient soul a 
lusty whole-hearted curse. 

“Tamn ant set fire to efery Boston ship!’”’ he swore. He 
snatched at his head, found he had no cap on, reached into 
his bunk for one and slapped it violently on the deck. 
Then, dancing madly on the greasy, tarry, shapeless old 
headgear, the little Finnish seaman addressed it: ‘Tey 
vorks me up, ant theystarfes me. Tamn efery Yankeeship, 
ant efery Yankee crew, ant efery ret-headed Irisher ve 

“Hey, where’s th’ little felly? Send ’m up on deck, 
lively!” 

It was the third mate himself, standing at the open 
scuttle above, trying to peer through the reek of after- 
supper pipes and a guttering slush lamp. Tolo picked up 
his mistreated cap, swung it on to his head, but stood 
there, mutinously filling his craving belly with scraps of 
cold salt horse and rice; willfully failing to understand that 
it was himself that Big Corny called for. 

““C’m on, below there! Kick th’ little rat up th’ ladder 
afoore Oi e’m afther him. Tolo! ’Tis yerself Oi’m calling! 
Oi smell ye, far-rmer thot ye are! C’m on up and show 
me where ye put yer scraper an’ chippin’ hammer. C’m 
on, now!’’ 

‘’'h’s bin a-swearin’ somethink ’orrible, Mr. Finucane,”’ 
volunteered a new hand, shipped there in Foochow. 

Blaggard had the earmarks of an old soldier rather than 
of a young sailor; all his behavior since signing on had 
indicated a vast hope on his part that by fawning before 
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the mates he might 
win immunity from 
their wrath when his 
own nautical short- 
comings became mani- 
fest at sea. 

“Bin a cussin’ at 
you, too, sir,’’ quoth 
the worthy Blaggard. 
He laid a hand on 
Tolo’s shoulder, urg- 
ing him towards the 
ladder. His experience 
had apparently taught 
him that he might 
safely lay hands on so 
small a man as Tolo. 
“Go on, me lad. Mr. 
Finucane’s a-callin’ 
yer.” 

Tolo returned from 
his interview in sorry 
shape. Big Corny ex- 
acted high prices for 
losses of gear, where 
he could collect. Lit- 
tle Tolo’s simple, 
good-natured face was 
drawn with pain and 
smeared with blood; 
he limped, and his 
breath came wheezily. 
But through one slit of 
an eye, fast closing like 
its fellow, he saw 
something which glad- 
dened his kindly heart, 
amazing as that might 
seem. In a corner 
Blaggard sat whimper- 
ing, mopping his wea- 
sel face with a foul 
blue handkerchief; 
and over him stood 
Sam Pescud, the only 
real born American in 
the fore part of the 
ship. 

“Are ye shure yuh 
got plenty?’’ asked 
Sam solicitously, spit- 
ting noisily on his 
palms and rubbing 
them together with 
unction. 

““T’m beat, I’m beat, 
I give yer best, Mr. 
Pescud,’’ whined 
Blaggard. 

“Then git up on 
your hind legs and tell 
Little Tolo how. sor- 
rowful yuh are bekus 
yuh butted in and got 
him a worse lambasting than he’d airned. Git up, now. 
That’s a little man! Shall I help you?” 

Blaggard wanted no help. He put out a grimy hand, 
which Tolo took in the simplicity of his guileless heart. 

“Nefer mind it,’’ said Little Tolo. “Folks don’t know 
eferyt’ing at first. T’ey got to learn. I don’t ——” 

“Tell him yuh’re real sorry, Blaggard!’’ Sam stepped 
closer, weaving his fists anticipatively. 

“’Hre, don’t ’ammer me no more. D’yer want to kill a 
bloke? I’m sorry, mate; I thought a noo’and’ad to keep 
in wiv officers, see? I ain’t been used to sailors.” 

Even battered Little Tolo was prompted to reply to that. 

“Tt ain’t only sailors. I t’?ink maype you ain’t been used 
to men,” he said. 

The Challenge had her lading. She lay in the river only 
waiting for the morning tide. Her skipper, Black Ben 
Forbes, the finest out of New England, was giving a fare- 
well dinner to his agents, and another honored guest was 
Captain Wade, of the British clipper Forward Ho. The 
Britisher was also waiting in the stream for tide and pilot; 
and Forbes had taken a charter for the British Isles that 
voyage. It was such a racing opportunity that no two 
clipper commanders worth a tarred rope yarn could forgo it. 

Cunning enough to realize that everything depends at 
last upon the men, the two skippers had dealt each accord- 
ing to his notions with his crew. The Forward Ho’s seamen 
paced the clipper’s decks grumbling, swearing, filling the 
air with the reek of strong tobacco, glancing ever and again 


From the 
Main Truck 
He Scanned 
the Ocean 
Through 

the Captain’s 
Telescope 


towards the lights of the shore, hearing in thudding ears 
the crazing lilt of the music of the dives. 

There would be no sore heads, no staggering feet, no 
clumsy hands at the Forward Ho’s gear when the pilot 
took his position on the midship house. 

Black Ben Forbes held other ideas. His men were all 
ashore, except one man as anchor watch. Blaggard ‘had 
volunteered that duty; perhaps Sam Pescud had some- 
thing to do with his willingness. On the face of things the 
liberty seemed a foolish bit of easiness; but Forbes had 
sent his officers ashore, too, and nobody knowing how 
Yankee clippers were run would doubt that the crew would 
keep or be kept within bounds. 

And Little Tolo footed it with the rest in the little, dance 
room conducted by the Chinese comprador’s foreman. The 
town of Foochow lay twelve miles above Pagoda Anchor- 
age, where the ships loaded their tea, and thither went 
captains and officers generally; but fo’mast Jack must 
have his gay times, too; hence the comprador’s foreman 
turned an honest penny by selling doubtful liquor through 
the medium of less doubtful girls. 

Tolo began his evening in merry mood, in spite of his 
bruises. After two cups of rice wine he performed a gro- 
tesque dance, with much clicking of heels and snapping of 
fingers, that put the room in an uproar of applguse. But 
then the inevitable cloud filmed the brightness, dulled his 
gayety. Girls laughed at him, clapped tiny hands at him, 
drank to him, winking over the rim of their cups; but none 
wanted to retire with him to one of the snug aleoves where 
aman might drink quietly with the girl of his fancy and 
talk of less public matters than were shouted around and 
across the dance floor. 

That had always been Tolo’s trouble. Women would 
never take him seriously. He knew in his heart that he was 
a better man than many a giant of eighty inches over-all 
length; ever since settling in Northern Minnesota,’ coming 
from far-away Finland to seek the fairy gold of the emi- 
gration agents’ stories, he had been the chief support of 
not only his aging parents but his family too. Kept poor 
by his generosity, bedamned and bedeviled for his sim- 
plicity and lack of inches, men were yet tolerant towards 
him for his kindly good nature. But girls? Women? 


Many a one had smiled on him, had let him hold her'red, 


work-roughened hand for a moment on pay days; the 
feminine interest ever proved the same as has prompted 
loveless attachments since the world began. 

“What a elegant silk handkerchief, Tolo,” such a smil- 
ing one would say, toying with his neckgear with her free 
hand. 

“Sure, Ay got it for you,’’ Tolo would reply, grinning 
bravely, and away would go the savings of weeks. The 
girls never came back. 

And so it was here in far Foochow. Heshyly approached 
a laughing little Chinese girl, whose clapping hands had 
gladdened him. A bigger sailor edged in before him, 
rudely shoving him aside; and the girl switched her merry 
eyes to the larger, more assertive man. 


THE SATURDAY 


For a moment Little Tolo’s eyes 
blazed redly. His small body swelled, 
and feet and fingers itched with mur- 

derous longing. Then good nature, humiliation, and the 

lingering smart of his recent beating at Big Corny’s 
hands—all joined forces to send him from the dive to 
sob out his misery on the river wharf stringpiece. 

Sobbing, he gloomily fingered his luck ‘piece, his good- 
luck token that had been hung about his baby neck by his 
withered grandmother, whose baby neck in turn it had 
adorned, and beyond that remote date to unknown time it 
had guaranteed good hap to the tender buds of the Tolo 
family. 

It was a crude ornament of silver, a Greek cross, not at 
all characteristically Finnish; perhaps held in the greater 
reverence because nobody had ever been able to tell whence 
and when it.came into the family possession. But it 
was good luck; no Tolo had dared to doubt its power for 
good. 

But Little Tolo doubted. He snatched the thin silver 
chain from his neck, snapping the threadlike links, and 
savagely flung back his hand to hurl the futile thing forth 
into the mocking, moonlit waters of the whispering Min 
River. 

“Goot luck? Goot luck?” he gritted through chattering 
teeth. “Then gif goot luck to ta tamn fishes! A tamn lie, 
a tamn lie, goot luck!” 

He shivered. The tiny silver links caressed his. rough 
hand, and his fury left him weak and tottering. His blue 
eyes widened in fearful awe, his lips opened soundlessly as 
he stared at the cross and realized what he had been about 
to do. Icy claws seemed to reach for his heart, ominous 
voices sounded in his ears. River voices, they were; but 
Little Tolo was satisfied that they were spirit voices from 
the dim beyond, warning him to hold on to his luck. 

A clash of jazzy music in the forsaken dance hall tight- 
ened his fibers and brought him back to earth. Twostately 
clippers lay in the river, masterpieces of loveliness against 
the mellow moon, resting like two sleepy queens on the 
gently heaving bosom of the murmuring tide. Tomorrow 
they would awaken into pulsating life, vibrant with speed, 
defiant of the very elements themselves. There was a 
spark of poetry in Little Tolo. He hailed a boatman to put 
him on board the ship which had been little better than a 
hell ship to him so far, which promised to be no better in 
future; tonight she was a glorious clipper, the finest afloat, 
a picture, a poem, perfection. 

“Hey, wait f’r me, m’ lad!” a voice sang out from the 
dark wharf, and Big Corny, weary of playing chaperon 
to dancing sailors, dropped into the sampan. He took no 
notice of Little Tolo. Tolo was glad of that. At the ship’s 
side Corny scrambled up the pilot ladder at the mizzen 
chains, leaving the boatman to take Tolo to the fore 
rigging to get aboard. : 

“Pay him f’r me, me son,” said Corny, and disappeared. 

Tolo paid the imposition dully, never dreaming of pro- 
testing. But much of the poetry had departed from his 
soul when he flung himself into his narrow, boxlike bunk 
to sleep fitfully away the few hours remaining before the 
pilot took charge. 


“Oh, don’t you hear the Old Man say, 
Good-by, fare you well; good-by, fare you well? 
We're homeward bound this very day, 
Hooraw, my boys, we’re homeward bound!” 


The Challenge’s anchor came up, her crew stamped 
sturdily around the capstan, only a very slight dullness of 
eye here and there hinting that the guardianship of. the 
mates might have partly failed. On board.the Forward Ho 
the crew were setting sail, their lusty voices ringing clearly 
across the rippling river as they dragged up the Spare 


“Ho, a Yankee ship lies in the river, 
Blow, boys, blow; 
A Yankee ship’s slarting down the river, 


pr? 


Blow, my bully boys, blow! 


EVENING POST 


Black Ben was in high glee. The Forward Ho 


quite a lop of sea. He glanced at Forbes again. ~- 


December 50, 


The rival skippers exchanged friendly gibes through 
speaking trumpets, making tremendous bets that 

never be cashed, content to abide by the real 
already down in money, with the very substantial 
that always awaited the winning skipper of a tea 
Wade of the Forward Ho, stealing a march on Forb 
having his crew on board and sleeping all night, 
happily across at his rival as his topsails went up. 
Black Ben Forbes grinned appreciatively at the Briti 
choice of a chantey in the circumstances: 


“Ho, who d’ye think is skipper of her? 
Blow, boys, blow; 
Old Black Ben Forbes, the Boston slow coach. 
Blow, my bully boys, blow!”’ 


The Forward Ho began to move down river. T 
Challenge’s anchor was under foot. 
“Heave, lads! Heave another pawl!” encourage 
mate, standing at the knighthead. “Hell’s bells! 
y’ see the lime-juicer showin’ us a towrouag 
consarn ye!” 


“She’s a flash lip packet ad bound for to ¢ 90, 
Good-by, fare you well, good-by, fare you well! 
The girls have the towrope, they’ve got us in tow! 
Hooraw! my lads, we’re homeward bound.” 


Little Tolo came up from the chain locker as the ed 
began to move. Blaggard had been his mate in the 
rusty and mud-filthy hole, stowing the cable as it 
clanging down the pipe. Blaggard was due for 
but little Tolo was a seaman for all his lack of in 
the job was a deliberately planned bit of hazing on 
He scowled at Big Corny’s broad back. That was al 

Through the narrow gut of the Mingan Pass the 
raced. A six-knot current and a fresh fair wind gave 
a speed actually over the ground of near eighteen I 
and a glorious sight they looked to any observer 
enough to be on the mountain rim in the early da 
Forward Ho sped like a startled hare, a half mi 
flaunting her colors in the face of the Challenge; 
mates no longer dangled a towrope over the stern 
Yankee ship picked up her gait and stormed after h 

Midway between the twin islands guarding th 
entrance, The White Dogs and The Sea Dogs; the Fe 
Ho’s pilot was seen skipping into his boat. The 
skipper scanned the poppling waters of th c 
Channel ahead, sniffed shrewdly at the piping br q 
picked up his megaphone. 

“Hands aloft! Rig out stuns’l booms!” he roa re 

His pilot started. The mate hurried from th 
head, bawling for the hands as he ran. Second 
mate, bosuns and carpenter directed the work, 
ship swept past the pilot boat which had just 
Forward Ho, with stuns’ls billowing from bending 
The vanishing pilot crew stared at the flying. 
astonishment. The Challenge’s pilot got down 
perch amidships and shouted to the skipper to hail 
own boat. Black Ben Forbes bellowed the order wi 
merest nod. Then he gave the pilot another shoe 

“Get the royal stuns’ls on her, Mister 
shouted, and with the Dogs still ahead the er 
surged forward in a smother of foam to the 


nursing her sticks. She had dropped back vis 
pilot cried peevishly to the skipper to heave-to 
get into his boat. 

“Here’s your boat!” roared Black Ben. “Hor pi 
lad! I heave-to for nobody or nothing when" 
racing !’’ 

The small boat bobbed perilously up and dows 
of the storming packet. The pilot regarded her ner\ 
The ship was easily making sixteen knots, and ther 

“T can’t make it, Cap’n Forbes!’”’ he cried. “NG 
could !”” 


hen come to London with us!” retorted the skipper 
me 1 wouldn’t stop for a man overboard. No, sir, 
yr a whole watch overboard! There’s your boat.” 

e pilot did not go to London. But he nearly went a 
longer journey before his men dragged him out of the 
ing wake of the flying Challenge into his half-filled 
_ The last any of the clipper’s crew saw of him was 
he rose on tottering feet to shake his fist at them, 
his lips moved busily but soundlessly. 

yen the Dogs loomed gray astern, the Forward Ho 
acing abreast; and Wade awoke to the fact that to 
a Yankee he must carry sail. Carefully the Britisher 
| sail by sail, tenderly nursing his spars. When night 
ie two swift splendid champions of a glorious rivalry 
de leaned steeply to the thrust of towering spires of 
y canvas, spars cracking and whipping, shrouds, 
3 and braces twanging and humming in a tremendous 
Jony, racing neck and neck on the first leg of their 
sraverse. 

‘it out on the lee fore yardarm, and make that loose 
ig fast, Tolo,’’ Big Corny said with a grin. 

\o’s watch had been sent to supper. The job was not 
12 one, out there in the darkness with a twanging, 
‘ning topmast-stuns’l boom coming adrift and the 
ug, hissing seas leaping upwards to get him. 

‘ook out y’ don’t fall, m’ lad,” grinned Corny. ‘Th’ 
|Man wouldn’t stop f’r ye. Can y’ swim purty good?” 
| o fingered the silver chain of his good-luck piece and 
jently assured himself yet another cold fragmentary 
wr. The big third mate chuckled. Corny Finucane 
/een taken out of the forecastle soon after sailing from 
-m to take the place of a sickly third mate who had 
‘red death and Fiddler’s Green to a China voyage 
‘dysentery. Corny was no bright star, even as a sea- 
| He had been the forecastle bully, could handle most 
f>men, and that was about all he would be expected 
/as third mate. He had lived, was still living, fully up 
jyuirements. Neither of the other mates would have 
| to do with him. He was too well hated by the men 
\rd to find a crony there, unless perhaps somebody 


| 


A Tar Barret Was Set Alight in the Waist to Guide the Boat. 


like Blaggard elected to toady to him. Sam Pescud boldly 
defied him. Sam had whipped him on sailing day. So for 
want of associates Big Corny found his amusement in 
riding roughshod over Little Tolo. He knew Sam Pescud 
would not whip him again; to hammer an officer was 
mutiny. That word had an ugly sound. 

Blaggard was steering. In the wide circle of speckless sea 
and sky no ripple, no filmy scud portended change of 
weather. 
canvas last dipped over the horizon just clear of Sunda 
Strait. A light had been seen in the night, well up on the 
beam, but there was nothing to identify it by, and the 
ship’s company of the Challenge were jubilant. Captain 
Forbes was too old a fox to be taken napping, however. 
He saw to his light gear while he had the chance. 

It was the first mate’s watch; the third mate shared it 
with him. There was an important bit of work going for- 
ward, requiring all the watch available, and the mate su- 
perintended it, leaving only Big Corny and the helmsman 
to watch the ship. Black Ben Forbes was working up his 
noon sight in the chart room. 

The ship needed watching with such a helmsman as 
Blaggard. Only the extra fine weather, the soldier’s wind, 
the need of every seaman forward justified an officer trust- 
ing Blaggard with the steering. 

“Watch y’self, m’ lad,’’ Corny Finucane cautioned him. 
“Don’t be gawpin’ aloft at thim men. Kape yer eye liftin’, 
and mind ye don’t bring her to.” 

All of which was Dutch to Blaggard. But Sam Pescud 
had only a few hours ago warned the third mate that he 
would let the skipper know about his hazing Little Tolo, 
and Sam Pescud was now perched far, far aloft on the fore 
skysail yard, rigging new gear for a skysail stuns’l. Little 


Tolo stood patiently at the fife rail, keeping a turn on the 
gantline which was bearing aloft the spar. His placid face 
was raised on high; his ears listened alertly for orders; his 
friend was up there, and his life might depend upon the 
tending of that rope. 

Big Corny grinned maliciously at sight of him. The 
little man’s blue shirt was flung wide at the neck, revealing 


It was two days since the Forward Ho’s lofty’ 
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against the brown skin the dull silver Greek cross, his 
luck piece. Blaggard sensed a piece of sport he would 
have liked to share in. He had exulted at being sent to the 
wheel, escaping harder and more perilous work; but now 
he wished himself anywhere else, for he saw only that Big 
Corny was bent upon mischief to Little Tolo; he was in no 
position to see the sport. 

““C’m on here, m’ lad, and give’s lift with this harness 
cask,”’ said Corny. 

There was no reason for shifting the cask. It was right 
abreast the galley, where it belonged. 

““Ay haf to holt a turn here, sir,’’ Little Tolo said 
uneasily. He caught the cold glint in the third mate’s eyes. 

“Ts ut back slack ye’re giving me?”’ snarled Corny, and 
made a stride towards the fife rail threateningly. 

“Ay gif you no slack,’”’ Tolo returned. 

He was scared, and backed away, letting the rope surge 
a few inches around the pin. Sam Pescud, far aloft, yelled 
down at him. The mate, out of sight forward, peered down 
under the big fore course and swore warningly. Blaggard 
slipped away from the wheel, forgetful of his orders in his 
longing to see Little Tolo well hammered. He had not 
forgotten the pounding Sam had given him, nor the apol- 
ogy he had been forced to render the little Finn. 

“Oi’ll give ye a mouth to grin wid!” said Big Corny, 
and smashed Little Tolo cruelly in the face. The little man 
fell, the rope slipped from his grasp, and the spar hurtled 
down from aloft. Blaggard’s horselaugh could be heard 
throughout the ship. Then came the inevitable result. 
Left untended, the speeding clipper sheered aside from her 
course, the wind took her sails aback, and stuns’! booms 
began to snap like pipestems. Canvas ripped, the heavier 
canvas began to thunder in to the masts, shaking the 
clipper to her keelson; and down from his lofty perch Sam 
Pescud was hurled, to crash in a shapeless dead heap on the 
galley roof. 

Black Ben Forbes appeared then, wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed, to come upon a scene of confusion and uproar. 
He saw Blaggard run to the wheel. He saw Little Tolo 

(Continued on Page 51) 


Tt Lit With Devilish Radiance the Mazy Fabric of the Ship 
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“‘Sheriff, I Ain’t Right Sure How the Law Stands. 


IM COLE was glad to see the approach of the two 
S strangers. One of them he recognized as among the 
four or five hundred outlanders who had come up 
into the foothills to build the big dam. The other was as 
evidently alien and modern, and Sim was hungry for 
listeners who could understand and therefore appreciate 
his talk. The little group on the jail steps gave him, as 
always, a placidly silent attention, but their lean, sun- 
bitten faces did not stimulate him by changing expression 
in harmony with the trend of his narrative. He waved a 
welcome to the newcomers and addressed himself to their 
more sympathetic ears. Presently he interrupted his story 
of an outwitted attempt at jail delivery down in Cray 
County to point and chuckle. 

Across the scored dust of the road a man stopped and 
hesitated, as if reconsidering an impulse to join the noon- 
day idlers on the steps. Cole called out to him jovially: 

“Hey, Bruce—heard you was goin’ to move in town an’ 
start a garage. Come on over an’ tell us ——”’ 

There was no echo of his laugh. The men on the steps 
watched the figure on the other side of the road with sober, 
expectant eyes. But the man turned abruptly and walked 
away without answering. Cole’s chuckle followed him. 

“Reckon he aims to keep out’n my way.”’ He turned to 
the strangers. ‘‘Ain’t heard about Bruce, I reckon?” 

One of the men shook his head. Cole laughed again and 
slapped his leg. 

“T give him a lift, the other day, comin’ in town, an’ 
when I stopped by the courthouse I seen the radiator was 
boilin’—have to run in low ’r second on these timber 
tracks they call roads in Hewitt County. I was ina hurry 
to git down to the railroad, and I had some things to ’tend 
to in the office, so I told Bruce to fetch a pail of water from 
the horse trough and fill her up.” 

He smacked his lips with relish. 

“He done it, all right. I got three-four miles out before 
the engine died on me. Couldn’t find the trouble for half 
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an hour, ’n’ then I noticed the gauge on the gas tank. The 
darn fool went an’ poured five-six gallon o’ water in on the 
gas! Didn’t know no better!” 

The strangers grinned appreciatively. Cole elaborated 
on his text. 

“That’s the way it goes, up here. You’d think Hewitt 
County b’longed back a coupla hundred years. They’s 
folks in this county ’t never heard the Mexican War’s 
over.”” He grunted. ‘‘Wouldn’t think a feller ’t poured 
water in a gas tank’d be a dep’ty sheriff—same as me, 
would you? That there Bruce McKim ——” 

There was a scraping footstep behindshim and he jerked 
his head to meet the even glance of Sheriff Dan Mackenzie. 
The speech ended in the air. Somehow Mackenzie’s gentle 
old face interfered with Sim Cole’s tongue, even when the 
deputy was surest of his cause. 

“Know a sight o’ things Bruce don’t, Sim.’”” Macken- 
zie’s tranquil eye moved deliberately about the group and 
came to rest on the strange faces. He nodded gravely. 
“Evenin’, gentlemen. Sim been keepin’ you-all amused?”’ 

“Amuse anybody, that would,” said Cole sullenly. 
“Dep’ty sheriff ’t thinks a car runs on water!”’ 

“Reckon it might look funny, to folks from outside, 
Sim.”” He addressed the strangers. ‘‘ You-all e’n see I got 
one deputy ’t knows about cars, gentlemen. That ain’t 
Bruce McKim’s job. He’s right handy with a dawg, 
Bruce is.” ; 

Cole’s irritation broke through his involuntary restraint 
in the sheriff’s presence. 

“That’s right! A county ’t pays keep on a bloodhound— 
these days! That’? Hewitt! They ain’t never found out 
*t.a crook don’t travel on foot, not any more! Aim to 
leave a dawg smell a rubber boot an’ trail a tire track three- 
four hundred miles, maybe! Oh, yeah—Bruce McKim an’ 
his dog’d be wuth a heap, sheriff—if we was livin’ a hun- 
dred years back.” 

Mackenzie’s face relaxed a little. 


re om, 
& * a Ls 


You Reckon I Got a Right to Take an’ Shoot the Feller’t Done It?’’ 


“Well, son, ain’t you jest been tellin’ these gen’ 
that’s jest where we are livin’ at—up here in 
Seems like we ain’t outgrowed Bruce if that’s so, don 

He chose a careful way through the men on the ste 
walked down the road in the direction Bruce McK) 
taken. Presently the two strangers strolled away, } 
Sim Cole still in possession of the floor. 


I 


rs HAT more do you want?”’ The man at th 

of the runabout spoke sullenly. “‘That’s all 
to go against—the mouthy bird in the trick suit 
wisest they’ve got around here. He rides back frm 
railroad with the paymaster, like I told you. The 
that handed him the call is the main squeeze. It’s a 
if you ask me. There’s ten grand in the play—all1 
bills too.” 


The other man touched his arm lightly. “Stop A $eCO!) 


Eddie.” 

The car slowed obediently and halted at a sharp b 
the highway. Ahead the new state road bore to 
and south, its fresh scar visible ‘along the flank 
westward ridge above the bright green mat of over 
that covered the widened floor of the valley. Tot 
a narrow dirt road branched away toward the 
harsher ridge that cut off the eastern horizon. : 

“‘That’s where the lake’ll be when the dam’s done, € 

Eddie nodded, still scowling. 

“ And the dam’s down there at that gap?” 

“Sure. The road runs right past it, Mickler. Wh 
big idea? It’s open and shut. They got to bring the P 
roll up from the railroad along this pike. All we doisW 
for ’em. It’s a pipe.” 

“All but the get-away, Eddie. They’d have us pinch 
in this valley, sure. There’s no way out except nort 
south, for forty-odd miles, and some of it’s pretty fiel 


road. They’d get the wires busy and be waiting for us wi 
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and by the time we hit Maitland, going north, or 
yway, if we headed south. Ten thousand is a nice piece 
jhange, but I’d hate to work it out in the pen. Where’s 
J; road go to?” 
ddie unfolded a map and traced it with a stained 


er. 
That’s the old pike, according to this—just makes a 
+ loop around the swamp, along the east hill. Brings 
_ out on the main road at the dam. See?” 
fickler studied it. He glanced up at the frowning 
ward ridge and back at the paper on his knee. 
|\Let’s take a look at it, Eddie. Maybe it’s a chance.” 
Maybe!” Eddie backed and turned the car as he 
ynbled. “Take you three times as long to get to the 
it that way, that’s all.” 
fickler shook his head. “Ed, if you want to pull this 
Jr on your own, go to it. If you want me in on it, cut 
the debate. I know what I’m doing.” 
he driver subsided into a sulky silence. The car needed 
jwhole attention. The old road had been neglected for 
<‘s, evidently. Already young trees had sprung between 
wheel tracks, and there were slopes where the rains had 
jen deep gashes along and across it. Low encroaching 
yiches whipped and caught at the top and windshield, 
} there were sharp angles around stumps and bowlders. 
" y were almost at the foot™of the eastern ridge when 
) ie’s hand flashed to the brake lever and he brought the 
: t wheels to a standstill a few inches short of the rotten 
| king of a bridge. 
'e was gray-faced and shaking as he slid around the 
) el to the road, but Mickler climbed down deliberately 
y chuckled approvingly at the roar that came up out of 
hgash in the shale. 
Nice driving, Ed.” 
e leaned over, looking down at the boil of angry 
sr snarling between black broken teeth of rock a 
dred feet below. He laughed again as he straightened 
turned his attention to the bridge. Ed watched him, 
shaken and sick. 
ip ee why they ran the road this way,” said Mickler. 
(ly had to drop a couple of big pines across the gorge 
ry lay the planks on ’em. A long haul to a short bridge, 


“Nice and Easy, Sheriff, This Way. 


every time, in the old days. Wider, down at the dam, 
isn’t it?” 

Ed nodded. “Let’s start back.” 

“Wait. I’m going across. It’s safe enough.” 

He had started before Ed’s protest found utterance. He 
walked briskly, keeping above the stringer. Here and there, 
where a plank had fallen away completely, he walked the 
squared top of the timber. After a moment, when he had 
reached the other side, Ed followed him gingerly, still 
grumbling. 

““What’s the sense of it, Mickler? We can’t get out this 
way.” 

Mickler shook his head. “It’s made to order, so far, 
Ed, if you had the brains to see it. Give me that map 
again.”’ He spread it on a flat stone. ‘‘Look—here’s the 
narrowest place in this ridge. See how close we are to the 
highway over in the next valley? And look at the roads 
down there too! No trouble about a get-away if we can 
shin up over the hill here and down on the other side.”’ 

Ed looked up at the frowning wall of the ridge. 

“Tf!’’ he grunted. “‘And suppose we do? How do we 
go from there? On foot?” 

Mickler folded the map. “No, Eddie; we ride. We 
drive the car over there and park it somewhere in the 
woods on the other side. Then—no, we drive two cars 
over there. I’ll buy a flivver in Maitland and drive it 
down myself. Then we park your boat and come back 
through Maitland in the flivver to make the play, see?”’ 

Ed scowled. “And maybe we'll scramble up that cliff 
before these hick bulls start taking potshots at us with 
their squirrel guns, eh?”’ 

Mickler sighed. “Come along, Ed. I guess I got to act 
it out for you. If we can’t get over that ridge the job’s 
off. Let’s find out.” 

He led the way briskly along the overgrown road that 
ran at the base of the steep slope, looking for a favoring 
slant. Suddenly he stopped. Faintly audible above the 
noise of the water a long low sound muttered from the 
height above them. Ed clutched Mickler’s sleeve. 

“What was that—a lion?” 

Mickler smiled thinly. ‘‘Wish it was, Ed. Suit us 
better. Somebody lives up here, after all.” 
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Eddie stared. it’s—it’s human—that 
noise?”’ 

“Not exactly, Ed. We got to find it, anyhow.” 

Mickler walked on briskly. He slipped a flat gun from 
his hip to the side pocket of his coat, and Eddie, a little 
comforted by something he understood, followed the 
example. The noise came again, nearer and more terri- 
fying. 

Mickler laughed. 

“Why, of course! It’s the one that smart-Aleck was 
talking about, down at the jail. Come on, Ed.” 

He quickened his pace. There was a sound of crashing 
progress through the scrub above them and a huge gray 
beast leaped down into the road—a great dog, with long 
dismally flopping ears and a look of mournful dignity that, 
somehow, gave Eddie Schmidt a glow of relief. He had 
never seen a dog like this, but he felt instinctively that the 
beast meant no harm; the swollen hanging folds of loose 
jowls drew down the lower eyelids and gave the animal an 
almost comic look of melancholy. 

“Pretty big, for a bloodhound,” said Mickler. 
all right, Ed. Never mind him.” 

He struck up the slope where the dog had come down, 
and Ed followed, the great hound keeping pace as the two 
men climbed through the stunted overgrowth. Presently 
Mickler paused and pointed. Below them, hidden till now 
by a fold in the hillside, a weather-beaten cabin stood in a 
tiny patch of corn. 

“That’s where the old hick that poured water in the 
gas tank must hang out.’”’ He chuckled. “It might be 
worse, Ed. We can get to the top this way, all right, with- 
out passing the house.” 

It took them half an hour of toiling struggle to reach the 
crest, and they were both panting when they stopped, to 
look down into a wide friendly valley, checkered with the 
gold and green of crops and laced by ribbons of gray and 
yellow roads. 

Eddie Schmidt grinned. “That’s all right, then, ain’t 
it? We c’n go back now.” 

Mickler laughed. “Think so, eh? Go back without 
knowing whether we can climb down there? Without 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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undid all the buttons of his vest, tucked the 

napkin under his chin, and with his fat fists on 
the table—a fork upright in one, a knife in the other— 
waited with a sort of 
solemn ecstasy. Ah, here 
was the real business of 
life! Arumbled “‘ Whoof!”’ 
came from him as the 
waiter set down the first 
course, consisting of a 
large, flat, flaky patty filled 
with shrimp cream. It 
fairly melted in the mouth, 
and Fanfaron disposed of 
his in four gulps. A few 
flakes escaped him mo- 
mentarily, but a fat man 
always knows where to re- 
trieve what he drops. 

A dry white wine ac- 
companied a whole boiled 
chicken, which he dipped 
piece by piece in a bowl of 
consommé flavored with 
just a suspicion of garlic. 
Having eaten three- 
quarters of the fowl, Fan- 
faron paused and looked 
up reproachfully at his 
guest. 

“Alors, you do not eat, 
Mac! How is everything? 
To your taste?’’ he in- 
quired with the anxiety of 
a hospitable host. 

“Oh, boy! Just leave 
me be and don’t talk—I 
need all my breath.” 

The chicken was fol- 
lowed by creamed mush- 
rooms and truffles. The 
waiter brought another 
kind of wine, and then they 
had broiled quail, done to 
perfection, served on thin 
toast which had been 
sautéd in butter and spread 
with pdlé de foie gras. 
Mactavish came of a brave, 
tenacious breed; but at 
this juncture he glanced 
around the room and sur- 
reptitiously undid the top 
button of his trousers. 
Fanfaron took the same 
precaution, but he attempted no concealment. There was 
asimple dignity about this act which, to my mind, revealed 
his higher nature. Europeans are so much more natural 
and unabashed than we are about the necessary little 
things, don’t you think? 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, picking at a bone. 
are very small—a mouthful only.” 

Next came a platter piled with boiled crawfish. The 
concierge attacked these as though he hadn’t eaten a bite in 
three days, and as the movie expert watched him crush 
the shell of one after the other in his strong fingers, there 
crept over him the awe a man feels when he meets his 
master. 

“Say, listen, kiddo! Do you eat this much every day?”’ 

His mouth full, ‘““Sometimes more, sometimes less,” 
replied Fanfaron tranquilly. 

For dessert there was an apricot tart, with cottage 
cheese made as smooth as satin by mixing with cream, and 
they finished off with peaches, pears and grapes, coffee 
and a liqueur. 

“T feel better. Much!’’ announced the concierge. ‘I 
could make the box now, Mac. Ah, if I had that assassin 
here! Regardez the wallop!’’ And he delivered a savage 
uppercut in the air. 

Half an hour later he put Mactavish on the Paris express 
and started back to the hotel. It was a balmy day; Fan- 
faron was drowsy from good food. He sat down on a 
bench opposite the steamer pier in order to finish his cigar. 

A score or so of passengers were awaiting the arrival of 
the Wilhelm Tell and he watched them with languid 
interest. Suddenly he straightened, alert and anxious. 
There was Monsieur Tack and his wife—yes, and a pile of 
luggage. Mon Dieu, this was what came of being kind to 
friends and not attending strictly to business! He would 
assuredly lose a fine tip—or had that nincompoop Gustave 
had the sense and finesse to extract it? He doubted it. 
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“Yes, Viper! I am Here!’’ Cried His Wife, Advancing Upon Him. Monsieur Fanfaron Retreated a Step 


The boat drew in, the captain yelling through a speak- 
ing tube to the engineer, who now backed the paddles, now 
sent them forward with furious churning of water. It made 
a beautiful stop and tied up. Down came the gangplank, 
a stream of passengers poured across, the departing ones 
rushed aboard. 

The concierge watched in helpless misery—fifty francs 
was flitting out of his grasp, at the very least. But what 
was this? Monsieur Tack had evidently the intention to 
remain behind. He accompanied his wife to the deck, 
where he saw to it that her hand baggage was safely depos- 
ited, and then turned uncertainly toward her, hat in hand. 
A swirl of travelers eddied around them, porters were 
banging and crashing trunks and boxes almost at their 
elbows and yelling for a clear passage as they rolled from 
the wharf to the boat huge, round, heavy cheeses. But that 
young couple seemed oblivious. He stammered something, 
gazing yearningly at her face, but madame stared straight 
ahead at the long line of trees on the promenade. 

A blast from the Wilhelm Tell’s whistle. The husband 
started, seemed to hesitate whether or not to kiss her, 
finally took the hand she held out to him, and with a mut- 
tered “‘Good-by, then,’”’ dashed back across the gangplank 
which an impatient sailor was unroping to throw off. 
From the bench, Fanfaron saw Madame Tack make a step 
forward as though to follow, her hands rising in involun- 
tary appeal; then she turned away and went to stand 
beside the far rail. 

The last glimpse he caught of her, she had a handker- 
chief to her eyes. Once she waved it toward the pier, but 
the man it was meant for did not see the act. He had 
thrown himself down on the bench beside the concierge 
and was nowsitting, with lowered head and hands clenched, 
his face working. 

Ah, poor young man! Monsieur Fanfaron knew just as 
well what had happened as if he had been present at the 
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whole affair, and his heart was touched. 
was the matter of the tip. 

“What a pity!’”’ he murmured. 

The other started and turned to glare at him. | 

“What’s a pity?” , 
snarled. 

“Why, that gentlem| 
who just drove away 
answered Fanfaron, in) 
cating a cab with a jerk 
the thumb. 

“T didn’t see anyboc 
Anyhow, what abo! 
him?” 

The concierge ththtp 
his shoulders. } 

“He has just separat 
from his wife,” he gai 
eying the ash of his ¢; 
“and all because of 
foolish tiff. In my opini 
he will regret it.” 

The American gery 
nized him with angry sy 
picion. 

“Say, what’re you g 
ting at, anyhow? How) 
you know what he did 
didn’t do? Or why | 
you Q 

“T know all about 
They stopped at o 
hotel.” B 

A grunt from Tack, w’ 
waited in surly expe 
ancy; but the concier 
seemed to have nothing 
add. 

“Well?” 

“M’sieu?” 

“What the hell did h 
husband leave her fo 
You said it was a ti 
What about?” 

’ “How should I know’ 
This was too much. 
“You said it was 

pity—why is it a pity’ 
demanded Tack, purple 
the face. 

“‘Parbleu, because th 
are both miserable.” 

“But there must ha 
been some reason! Ami 
doesn’t leave his wife { 
nothing.” } 

“Pouf! Men marry for no reason at all, and lea 
them for the same reason, m’sieu.”’ 

“ Bah ! ” 

“As you please.” - 

“T said, ‘Bah!’ Get me? Bah! That’s nothing b 
bunk.” -* 

“Tt appears to distress monsieur,’’ remarked Fanfar 
placidly. 

“Who? Me? That’s a good one! Why should it?” 

“Monsieur knows better than I do.” ; 

Fanfaron uttered this in a careless, impersonal tone; b 
at the same time he set himself to deliver his famo 
uppercut. His fears were unfounded, however, for t 
American. turned full face to scrutinize him, a curio 
quiet look in his eyes. #. 

“Say, aren’t you the concierge at the Impe 
Splendide?’”’ he asked. 

“ Mf ame 

“Then shoot!” 

“T was watching last night, m’sieu.” 

“And you think I overdid it, hey?” 4 

“Well” —throwing out his hands—‘“‘that depends. I 
gentleman dances two or three times with another woma 
I can see no harm.” , = 

“Just what I say! What is there to get jealous abo 
ani thagens : 

“But if the other woman happens to be Mademoise! 
Chevrot—eh bien, that is something else again, and Ie 
understand why madame should not like it.” 4 

The husband pondered this. J 

“Well, it’s too late now,” he said miserably. 

Monsieur Fanfaron laughed. i 

“Nonsense! My friend, people who really love 
give even blows.” 

“But this isn’t the first time. It’s just the last st 
that’s all. I can’t look sideways without her getting Je! 


sick of it. I’m through. She’s always at me for 
” 

SE férgo leaned forward and placed a hand on 

; 

onsieur,” he said earnestly, “I want to ask you a 

jon. Which would you prefer—a wife who pesters 

vith her interest in your every act, or one who doesn’t 

a hoot in hell, as my friend Mactavish says, where 

-o or what you do? Hein?” 

jl the same, if I went back now—besides, I can’t. 

_never take me back after this. Not after what I 

-and what she said.” 

afaron chuckled comfortably. 

he will run to meet you with open arms. She will ery 

you. You will both be happier than ever. Believe me, 

‘w women.” 

eh?” 

2 American could not restrain a glance of surprise at 

oneierge’s figure. 

too, have suffered from jealousy,’ 

Fanfaron. 

) your wife’s jealous, hey?” 

itensely jealous. Madame has an idea that no woman 

esist me.” 

2 youthful husband burst into a guffaw. It was an 

‘teful thing to do, and it had the effect of spurring the 

arge on. 

hat is her idea,” he continued sternly, ‘and she has 

encouraged in it by certain happenings at the hotel. 

d, madame is at this moment visiting her sister in 

inne because of a scene over attentions I was entirely 

ent of inviting.” 

9 they run after you there, hey?” 

ther Fanfaron failed to detect the note of raillery, or 

ose to ignore it. 

Tell, that is perhaps too strong a way of describing it,”’ 

swered with an air that gave the lie to his words. 

/aman in my position—he cannot escape sometimes. 

ihe case of the Princess Sophie, for example.” 

he Princess Sophie?”’ 

‘o be sure. At her age, you understand, a woman of 

who has made a marriage of convenience, is apt to 

ze her fancies. Ah, the poor creatures! Who can 
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hey Dragged the Furious Wife Off Her Victim, But Not Before Madame 
Fanfaron Had Played Havoc With the Princess’ Toilet and Make-Up 


blame them? Not that the Princess Sophie is not still a 
beautiful woman ——” 

“Say, are you trying to kid me?” 

“T was never more in earnest, m’sieu.” 

And Fanfaron proceeded to tell all about the unfor- 
tunate infatuation the charming exile had formed for 
him, and the misery her indiscreet attentions had occa- 
sioned in his own household. He told it well, with a nice 
reserve and consideration for the princess’ plight; he told 
it modestly, breaking off at just the right places. 

“What could I do? Return her gifts? Parbleu, to give 
pain to a proud and suffering heart is asking too much of 
a man of sensibility.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Tack admiringly. 

“But probably the most unfortunate affair of all,’ said 
Monsieur Fanfaron in a sorrowful voice, yet glowing from 
the recital, “was the one in which I unwittingly hurt the 
pride of the young and lovely Grand Duchess Olga. Ah, 
m’sieu, never be cruel to a woman! You will live to 
regret it.” ' ‘ 

He gave him the details of that too. There was really 
something lofty about Fanfaron whilst he described these 
incidents of his past—a sort of understanding and toler- 
ance of the weakness of human nature—something big 
and fine. He did no vulgar boasting; his tone throughout 
was one of tender regret; he struck the high note. And 
then the intimate knowledge he displayed of all the great 
ladies he named, of their family connections, their looks 
and peculiarities, what they wore, what they liked to eat— 
no man could possibly be familiar with these things unless 
he had been in close contact with them. For instance, how 
could he have known that the chic Marquise de Bombom so 
adored fresh figs for breakfast that she wept bitterly one 
morning over the loss of a plate of them which she threw 
at the old marquis? This was one of the more sprightly 
narratives, free from the tragic note which distinguished 
the majority. You simply can’t get around facts like that. 
It was no longer possible for the American to doubt. 

“But how do you do it?”’ he demanded. 

Monsieur Fanfaron shrugged. 

“What’s the matter with ’em, anyhow?” 

“All women do strange things, my friend,’ said the 
concierge solemnly; “and strangest of all when they are 
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lonely. But I did not tell you this to brag. It was to con- 
vince you that you are not the only victim of jealousy. 
I suffer also. Who has not? It is annoying; it poisons 
happy homes—but we must put up with it.” 

There was a long silence. Then Fanfaron glanced at his 
huge silver watch, which not only kept accurate time but 
registered the days of the week and day of the month. 

“The Wilhelm Tell,’ he remarked casually, ‘touches 
at Wienerhof at 5:40.” 

The American leaped to his feet. 

“How can I catch her?”’ 

“A launch will take you there in an hour.”’ 

“But all my things are at the hotel, and my bill isn’t 
paid.” 

“Leave me the money and your address, and I will fix 
it, m’sieu. Your luggage will go forward tomorrow. Adieu, 
and good luck.” 

“Say, you’re all right!” cried the husband, wringing his 
hand. ‘“Let’s see—seven days, and that automobile— 
I figure the bill ought to be close to seven hundred francs. 
We'll call it a thousand—here, take it!’’ 

As he counted the money Monsieur Fanfaron wondered 
dubiously just how much would be left over after all the 
extras had been paid, for guests invariably estimated their 
bills far below the actual total. 

“And here’s a hundred frances for yourself,’ Tack con- 
tinued eagerly. “If that thousand doesn’t cover, send me 
a statement.” 

“Ah, merci beaucoup, m’sieu.”’ 

““Here—here’s another hundred too. You’re all right.” 
He shook Fanfaron warmly by the hand again, and, 
flushed with joy, departed buoyantly to engage a motor 
launch, 

The concierge, having finished his cigar, returned in 
leisurely fashion to the hotel. As he strolled along the 
promenade, thronged with the usual afternoon crowds, he 
swung his stick jauntily, wagged his head and held in his 
waistline. Naturally this behavior roused the curiosity of 
some of the women he passed, and perceiving their in- 
terest Fanfaron eyed them killingly. Who can blame him? 
Easy conquests always 
spoil a man. 

(Continued on Page 58) 


a Regent Street jewelry store looking interestedly 

at the merchandise on display, which, in the 
manner of the usual English show window, was piled 
from the level of the sidewalk to the topmost point of the big 
plate-glass front. The man seemed so fascinated by some 
feature of the display that I drew alongside to see what was 
so interesting, but there appeared to be nothing more un- 
usual than the regular Regent Street collection of diamond 
rings, emerald pendants, pearl necklaces, and little gold 
dogs and horses with which Londoners like to adorn them- 
selves. At last the man turned to me and, recognizing a 
fellow countryman, gave voice to his feelings. 

“Can you beat that!’’ he demanded, pointing to a sec- 
tion of the display wherein was shown a pair of odd-shaped 
diamond earrings, the stones weighing probably ten carats 
apiece and marked to sell at three thousand guineas. 

I could see nothing extraordinary in the matter, for 
similar merchandise can be viewed any day in the show 
windows of Fifth Avenue or State Street, where one’s eyes 
have become hardened to such displays of wealth. It was 
not, however, the expensive earrings that had aroused the 
man’s amazement, but their contrast with another feature 
of the show. He pointed again, this time to a little glass 
shelf just under the big diamonds, and repeated his 
exclamation. 

“Can you beat it!’’ he challenged. ‘Right in the same 
display they’ve got diamonds for more than fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a pair, and some secondhand cuff buttons that 
they are trying to work off for five dollars. And the place 
caters to royalty too!” 

I looked. Sure enough, not two feet from the expensive 
earrings, put boldly forward to attract the eyes of Regent 
Street purchasers, was a little cluster of men’s cuff buttons 
bearing the following placard: “Solid Gold, Good Value, 
Second Hand. One Guinea per pair.” 


Pie a long time he had been standing in front of 


Catering to All Classes 


T DID indeed seem a strange thing. Here was an es- 

tablishment, more than a century old, known throughout 
Great Britain and bearing over its entrance the insignia of 
past and present royal patronage, which was not ashamed 
to offer its customers some good secondhand cuff buttons 
at a bargain price. The American who had called my 
attention to the matter was himself a merchant, operating 
a department store in a good-sized’ Middle Western city, 
and had come over to England to enjoy a vacation and 
pick up ideas at the same time. His comment was made 
entirely from the merchant standpoint. 

“Maybe these Britishers can get away with it,” he said 
dubiously, “but I know what would happen to me if I 
tried to sell any secondhand stuff to my trade back home. 
My high-class customers would shun me as they would the 
plague. I guess I would last about six months!”’ 

The merchant doubtless spoke the truth, as anyone who 
has studied storekeeping in America will realize. With us 
one of the most important things for a merchant to do 
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when he starts in business is to decide what class of trade 
he will go after and arrange his stage settings accordingly. 
In England the merchant goes after the trade of all classes 
and is not afraid of losing caste by doing so. The London 
retail establishments are disappointing to visitors who 
have been taught to believe that the shops of Regent, 
Bond and Oxford streets are the last word in exclusiveness. 
Almost any American city of over a hundred thousand 
inhabitants will boast specialty shops that in studied 
appearance of exclusiveness beat London’s most celebrated 
establishments. In all London I doubt if one could find a 
millinery store that displays a single: hat in its show 
window; or a shoe dealer whose total display consists of 
about three pairs of his most expensive footwear; or a 
men’s shop that presents to the public only four beautiful 
and costly neckties. The British merchant believes in 
selling to anyone who has money to buy. He baldly dis- 
plays silk pajamas at five guineas a suit alongside of cotton 
ones at eight shillings; fancy patent-leather shoes with 
workmen’s brogans; real sable coats side by side with 
imitation ermine; big diamond earrings and secondhand 
cuff buttons. 

To the American who has become used to an ever- 
increasing specialization in retail business the British 
method seems somewhat archaic; but in it there is a 
certain efficiency that makes for economical merchandis- 
ing. Available figures show that in most lines the British 
retail merchant is doing business at a lower ratio of expense 
than his American contemporary. It follows, therefore, 
that he can pass his merchandise on to his customer with 
less of a gap between the wholesale price and the price the 
customer pays; and it is the purpose of this article to 
point out some of the things that make for economy in the 
British way of conducting retail business. There are 
plenty of things in British methods that might warrant 
adverse criticism, but I shall set down only those that seem 
worthy of passing along for their constructive value. 

It should be explained, to begin with, that it is far harder 
to get started in a retail business in England than in 
America. Most of the existing firms are long established 
and hold their customers against new competition; and 
besides that, it requires more capital. There is practically 
no fly-by-night retailing in Britain, and little chance to 
operate ona long-credit basis. In nearly all lines the whole- 
sale houses sell strictly at thirty-day terms; if a retailer 
cannot pay his bills promptly each month he_ is -not 
wanted on the wholesalers’ books. The man, then, who 
wants to go into the retail game must get himself pretty 
strongly financed before he starts. In talking to a mer- 
chant in Neweastle-upon-Tyne I brought up this subject. 
His own prosperous business had been left him by his 
father, and a number of other retailers to whom he had 
introduced me were without exception proprietors of long- 
established enterprises. 
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I asked, “Suppose you were a young fellow. 
bitious to get on in the world, but with ve 
money; could you start a retail business and 
go of it?” ‘ 
He paused a long time to consider before he ans 
“Yes, I suppose I might start on limited capital a 
tually make a success. But if I started that way Ig 
really be working for my son or my grandson.” 
What the Newcastle man meant was this: Britis} 
tomers do not easily change their buying habits, an 
new merchant has to be financed strongly enough to 
a long period of waiting. If he has only small capit 
must be content to go along for years in a meager wa 


practicing the most rigid economy, and building up 


clientele and capital step by step. 


Out-of-the-Way Locations __ 


NE advantage the British merchant has oy 

American brother is in the matter of rent. In Le 
during the past few years business rentals have go 
sharply until they have now reached a figure almost 
parable with New York, but this has not been the ¢ 
the smaller British towns. In Edinburgh or Newcastle 
instance, both places approaching the half-million m: 
population, the downtown rentals are about the 


as obtain in our Middle Western cities of the hundre¢ 


thousand class. That is to say, a well-located store 
in the best business section costs about five hundred d 
a month. In Oxford, a live business town of sevent 
thousand population, I was introduced to a retail sho 
dealer who had just signed a ten-year lease on a mos 
central location at a price equaling one hundred dol) 
month. A similar location in a similar American 
would cost two hundred and fifty dollars a month, 
It is to be assumed that property owners on both side 
the Atlantic want as large a return as possible from th 
holdings, so there must be something in the British sys 
of retailing that tends to hold down this expense. A 
as I am able to judge, it comes down to this: The aver 
American retailer believes he must be located in the mos 
congested district of his town or be classed as a secon¢ 
rater. The Britisher does not care whether he is oj 
principal corner of his town or on a back street, just 
gets enough customers to make his business profi 
He knows his customers will stick to him if he cont 
to give good service and has the right prices. That t 


psychology is correct is borne out in London itself, whe 


the largest department store in the entire kingdom 
located two miles away from the congested business 


trict; quite as if, to use an American example, the bigge 


establishment in New York should move up to Ninetie 
Street and there sit tight, trusting that the lower ex} 
of that location would make it possible to give the 
goods and service at prices a shade lower. 

Another feature making for lower retail rents in Bri 


lies in the fact that leases are almost invariably made for 
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THE morning Bonsal thought of Jeanne’s I, 1 
d face as he had seen it through the bars =i A 
her porch, and promptly sent a request ILLUS 
meeting. The answer was an invitation to 
. To his intense satisfaction he found her alone and 
ut a gleaming red stole; that is to say, she was not a 
e of the peace, nor was she the precocious woman of 
orld of the Paris dress and the cynical judgment. 
vas a girl, just a girl; one that he believed could see 
ht and act fairly, though no more cordial than she 
orced to be to a guest to whom she was under some 
ition. Friendly, kindly, she was not. 
» had been searching, she told him, for Transom clews, 
iad failed to find a trace. She had gone so far as 
edly to consult Father Abraham, who picked up a 
underground knowledge. He was a night wanderer 
zommuned with spirits; an aged doubled-up man, 
new the Bible by heart, preached every Sunday, and 
‘ed that he often walked arm in arm with the spirit of 
1. She had also questioned Mrs. Turnquest, who 
only for birds and flowers and painting; a woman of 
,, fantastic, superstitious, with a passion for births 
eaths. No baby could get born without Mrs. Turn- 
,so the people believed. In that way she heard many 
sper and knew all about everybody. 
can remember her great-grandmother,” Jeanne said. 
must have been a hundred when she died. She never 
a shoe, smoked a short clay pipe, was coal black, and 
ht she practiced obi. They pretend that 
Turnquest has the mysterious family gift 
ll that nonsense, and I think she believes 
self. My father sent her and a lot of 
3 at odd times to Europe and the States 
jucation; he sent her daughter to the 
3. Cepara is clever enough to realize her 
ass future, defiant sometimes, and inso- 
‘superstitious, too, though she hides 
| She curses me to my face—oh, she re- 
; once in a while!—because I won’t pay 
assage to England. How can [I let her 
3he wouldn’t earn an honest living. She’s 
zy. She attacks me because my father 
1er an education. She says she would be 
7 if she couldn’t spell, wore a gunnysack 
‘dress and worked in the fields. There 
hers like her. That’s one of the tragedies 
radise Island. Knowledge is power. A 
<nowledge is misery !’” 
+ bitter mood swept over her, and for a 
linutes the troubled Bonsal caught the 
f her father’s voice. He had never heard 
roice, but he knew that she was uncon- 
ly handing on the views of a disillu- 
lold man. They came pat now, smooth- 
g, as from a brook and not from some 
spring; and Bonsal was not so troubled 
nicism from lips curved to laughter. He 
near smiling and forbore argument; 
nm was wisdom beyond his years and eS 
ence. She sprang from hard utterance a“ 
rety, but Bonsal suspected her laughter 
ratched her eyes. They were cool pools, 
ire was hidden in their depths, and an- 
ism to him. He asked abruptly about 
ita. Jeanne looked past him and sketched 
't life history in crisp words. 
© you believe,” he cried-scornfully, “that I would 
behind the petticoats of that mournful slangy kid? 
t think what put her up to that fool act.” 
darted a quick look, thawing a little as he told of 
‘e meeting with this volunteer perjurer. She bit her 
hide a smile as he gave the absurd details. 
srhaps you attracted her, Mr. Bonsal,” she said, and 
»peared to analyze his peeling face and estimate the 
‘of its charm on Sapolita. He flushed, but welcomed 
'y teasing; he was winning her back. “That would 
n her lying for you. No, I’m not talking in fun— 
Itogether, that is. If she ”  Jeanne’s eyes 
d—“well, admired you very much, it would be part 
code to fly to your defense.” 
isal changed the subject abruptly. 
‘hen I met you that night,’”’ he asked, “did I smell 
walking bottle of whisky?”’ She affected to consider, 
him. “You know well enough,” he said. ‘Well, I 
ad a shower bath of it, outside; not a drop inside. 
kept away by force, not choice. I am tied by a 
se. I can answer no questions.” 
was thrilled by the sudden softening of her eyes. 
Tr. Bonsal! Why not before? Why not have told 
en I went to you?”’ Her voice was a ringing note of 
it. 


were quick to believe the worst.” 


° 


He Dropped His Arms. 
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Slowly Away, Her Head Bent, Her Steps Uncertain 


““T had reason. And even now—a mystery.” 

“Oh! Then you don’t believe?” 

“Yes, yes! Everything! I am sorry. Please forgive 
me.”’ She was the Jeanne of the night of his coming— 
frank, cordial, kindly. ‘Your pledge? It doesn’t stop the 
search for Transom?” 

“No. Do you know the schooner that lay hid in the 
bight?” 

“My patrol are bribed. They must know; a dozen 
others, perhaps. All will deny.” 

She plunged into talk of Transom. Bonsal listened with 
a new interest. Transom, active, malevolent, murderous, 
capable of holding to a whisper through a long talk, with 
some education and the accent of a Southern white man; 
this man must be reckoned with. Jeanne was as eager as 
he. She assumed Transom responsible for the enforced 
absence of her guest. This guest, who had behaved so 
well to her, who had suffered indignity, who might be in 
danger, must be protected. She sent for Corporal Stubbs. 

When they had finished luncheon she led the way along 
the porch to the room that had once been her father’s 
library. Rattan furnished, bare floored, its walls alternate 
windows and bookshelves, it held an enormous mahogany 
table covered with documents and letters stacked in 
orderly piles. Jeanne seated herself at the table and with 
apparently casual hand covered certain papers directly 


Dazed, Trembling, He Watched Her Walk 


in front of her. Her glance at these impressed 
Bonsal. He thought that he saw a flash of 
aversion in her eyes. 

“You promised to let me help you,” he re- 
minded her. 

She gravely stated problems so unimportant 
that he saw that she was no more than pre- 
tending to consult him; that she was hiding 
the real troubles. His eye fell on a bill of sale 
of the Jeanne. He glanced up. Jeanne flushed 
and looked a rebuke. 

“T’m sorry,” Bonsal stammered, “but I had 
her photograph, you know. She was a beauty. 
You were in the picture, floating on the water, 
and ——” 

“And you thought the boat was yours,” she 
interrupted with a swift kindliness. ‘There 
was no need for her after my father died, and 
she cost a lot to keep up. I was sorry to have 
to’’—she corrected her phrase—‘“‘I was sorry 
to let her go.’”’ She hesitated, darted a glance, 
then: “I didn’t manage the sale well,’ she 
confessed with slow hesitation. “‘ A deposit was 
paid. She has been seized at Vicksburg —would 
you believe that, way off in the Mississippi? — 
for having a cargo of liquor on board.”’ 

“ Worfeited?”’ 


: | She nodded. 


“What have you done about it?”’ 
“Nothing. I heard indirectly. I 
“But your lawyers?” he asked incredulously. 
“My father hated them.” 
He could hardly believe that nobody had moved a 
finger to try to save this money. He begged per- 
mission to write to the British consul at New 
Orleans, asking that official to intervene on behalf 
of British subjects who had a lien on the Jeanne, a 
yacht under the British flag. He also addressed 
a letter to Judge Dangerfield setting out the 
details and requesting legal advice. As he wrote, 
Jeanne slipped out of sight the offending letter that 
she had covered up on his entrance. It is dangerous 
in the subtropics to forget paper weights. A light 
breeze snapped up the letter, gently bore it through 
the open door, and swirled it away, unnoted, over 
tree tops. 

“Tt is kind of you to take so much trouble.” 
Jeanne’s eyes were grateful. “It will not do any 
good of course. My father never wrote to govern- 
ments and wouldn’t have anything to do with 
them.” Her lofty contempt of all world powers 
made the young man smile. “‘Not governments, 
nor lawyers, nor bankers.’”” Her sharp utterance 
placed bankers in a special class of detested ones. 
The surprised Bonsal heard that Paradise Island 
had been developed without aids supposed to be 
necessary to any large enterprise. ‘“‘But I have a 
bank account now,” she finished by saying, and she 
clipped her words on the admission as though 
ashamed. 

“Your father had friends. Who are they in the 
States? You may need them about the yacht.” 

“Friends,” she said, “are no use when you need 
them.” 

“Do you believe that?” 
straight. 

“Yes.” Her gaze did not flinch. 
“T offered friendship.” 

Her eyes dropped and she flushed slightly. A black page 
boy dressed in white came in and spared her an answer. 
In the cringing, barefoot suppliant in old clothes who fol- 
lowed the boy, Bonsal recognized the resplendent corporal 
of the morning. 

“T goes to penal servitude, Miss Jeanne,” the latter said. 

“Very well; tell the sergeant to take you to Botany 
Bay. Plant four hundred coconuts.”’ 

The deposed corporal almost touched the steps with his 
head as he salaamed. 

“T’ank you, Miss Jeanne. I nebber touches liquor no 
more. Dat’s the troof. Gawd will help me. Does I come 
back to de patrol?” 

Then began a cross-questioning which excited Bonsal’s 
admiration, so patient, so kindly, so searching was it. 
Stupidity and low cunning were triumphant. Jeanne 
secured a confession that Mr. Bonsal had nothing to do 
with landing whisky, but could not elicit the source whence 
had come the suggestion that he should be falsely accused. 
After an hour Jeanne waved the corporal away. She 
looked at Bonsal, shrugged her shoulders and led the way 
to the drawing-room. 

“T knew it would come to that,” she said. “‘Children—all 
of them. I have to make a pretense of a court. This man 


He looked at her 


/ comfortable?”’ she asked. 
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was not a native of this island and has no family here. I 
talk about sentencing him, and he doesn’t see that he is 
only discharged and must leave the island because there’s 
no other employer. I say penitentiary, but that is only a 
lonely house on the southern end, where he must stay till 
he gets his chance to leave. But nobody wants to leave. 
They all come and beg for what they call penal servitude. 
There’s a tiny islet off Pirates’ Causeway.” 

PAMUEES i wine 

“Yes, Well, I’m planting it with prison labor; but they 
go of their own choice, and they get the usual wages. 
These are put in the savings bank. My father thought it 
all out. No peonage, no violation of law. It works well. 
But it’s pretense. I am so tired, so tired of pretense.’ 

She drooped like a wearied child and her 
eyes held that longing look that had already 
become familiar to Bonsal; but the eyes were 
not now fixed on a distant horizon nor on a 
longed-for vague future. They rested on 
Bonsal’s face for an unguarded instant, and 
they appealed for help in a glance of complete 
self-betrayal. He saw trouble in her eyes, in 
the up-and-down fine line between compressed 
brows. She straightened, showing slight sur- 
prise, evidently asking herself how far she had 
let herself go, to bring proffer of such marked 
mute sympathy. But he would not let her 
retreat. 

“We met in a most unusual way,” he cried 
eagerly. ‘“‘We swam into friendship. We 
bridged years under one night’s moon. We saw 
the dawn together. You know you can trust 
me. You are in trouble. You have let me help 
a little. Let me help some more.” 

“You talk like a poet.” 

This dash of ice water was flung into his face 
with a cool, incisive utterance. He reddened 
to his ears and scowled at her. She laughed and 
ran to the piano. As her light but pleasant 
trained voice rang out she turned her head 
slantwise and glanced at him with gay mockery. 
He was angry clear through and wished to turn 
on. his heel and go without a word. He no 
more than stared, however, feeling himself 
ridiculous; but presently he began to smile. 
She was shallow, heartless, but captivating. 
She was a finished coquette, but irresistible. 
She played with him, but that one ray of sun- 
shine that pierced the cool shading shutters 
caressed her brown hair into a halo of spun 
gold. Jeanne had cruelly talked him into a 
rage and then had casually sung him out of it. 
She rattled her fingers over the keys, sprang 
up, and came darting to him. 

“We are friends,” she said. ‘I feel it. I 
trust you’’—she drew herself up proudly —“ but 
I do not ask my friends to carry my burdens.” 

“Oh!”’ The delighted Bonsal, bewildered by 
her swift twistings of mood and manner, 
hardly knew what he was saying. “You make 
friends to sing to, and force them to dance to 
your tune, and ce 

“No,” she cut in, ‘to dance with me, and 
talk with me, and understand me, and let me 
understand them, and—well, just to be friends. 
It would be a fine thing’’—her tone was 
scornful—‘‘if you and I swam into friendship—lI like your 
saying it that way, it’s true—and on the beach I said, 
‘There’s my load. Take it up and carry it for me!’’’ She 
glanced at the clock. ‘‘Be sure and come to dinner. We'll 
have music after. Mr. Holton plays the guitar and has a 
barytone like a sweet bell.” 

“T’d surely come for that,’’ Bonsal said a little sourly. 

Jeanne’s lips flickered to a smile. ‘“‘Oh, are you quite 
“Tell MacGregor if there’s 


anything you want.” 

“Everything’s perfect.” 

“Au revoir, then, till dinner.’ Her eyes twinkled and 
she swept a stately curtsy. ‘‘You are visiting our poor 
hearth, sire, incognito, and Richard of the Lion Heart 
hides behind Charles Bonsal.’’ 

“Tt is my royal command,” he audaciously said, “that 
you drop the Bonsal.” 

She did not like that, and she swept a glance of mild 
reproof. “Kings incognito,’ she commented dryly, “‘may 
not command.” 

“For all you say, you make me dance to your tune,”’ he 
retorted, “but you won’t dance to mine.” 

“T’ve had little chance to practice flirting,’ she re- 
sponded airily, ‘‘and I think you’ve had none at all.” 

“T will learn of Mr. Holton,’ he said with what he 
meant for biting reproach. 

“By all means,” she called after him. 
Her laugh echoed. 


“Watch him.” 


1x 
ONSAL’S promise to an unknown woman hampered 
him in some directions. He cross-questioned the three 
colored boys who had lost a rabbit’s foot, and he put 


\ He Turned, to 


Find Himself 
Confronted 
by the Man 

Whom He Had Glimpsed 
Through the Roof of the Laboratory 
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Sapolita through a mild form of third degree. The latter 
only laid her head on a bent left arm when ‘no lie came 
handy, and the boys, under similar stress, looked down on 
wriggling toes. He concluded that these witnesses had not 
been directed by older heads. 

His inquiries in other directions were balked everywhere 
by a blank stupid cunning. He went about with some cau- 
tion, though he believed Transom unlikely to return for 
some time, if at all, and that no island accomplice had 
nerve or energy for anything serious. These people, he 
saw, were too amiably shiftless for villainy and too lazy 
and childish to carry out any deed in the absence of a 
directing head. 

He was more interested in Jeanne than in clews, but he 
tried in vain to force her confidence. He seldom saw her 
alone, for afternoon life on Paradise Island became a con- 
tinuous picnic, due to the social talents of Mr. Drake 
Holton, who was always contriving pleasant surprises. 
They bathed, swam, fished, sailed and canoed. The man 
from Devon planned every detail, and so contrived that 
Jeanne was a house mistress having a vacation in her own 
house. Neither mustard nor cups nor spoons were ever 
lacking at the picnic on the beach, and the food was invit- 
ing; Holton invaded dining room and kitchen, organized 
supplies and transport, and cajoled and controlled the 
servants. What relief this was to a troubled girl, weary of 
small worries, can be understood only by those who have 
kept house in the tropics with unintelligent help. 
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Bonsal made an early visit to Pirates’ Caug 
The gem-green fairy harbor was polluted } 
floating sacks which had once held whisky hott 
and broken glass glittered on the rock doe] 
The strip of silver sand beyond was littered } 
wooden boxes stenciled with names of a wor), 
known Scotch whisky; but no fragment of wo, 
bore a schooner’s name. Returning he saw do 
and windows open and he entered the house wh; 
his uncle believed had been built for him 
wandered through mahogany-furnished rooms yy 
he came to a barred door cut into solid roek 
turned, to find himself confronted by the hug 
whom he had glimpsed through the roof of # 
laboratory, coal-black, gray-haired, of tower) 
figure and dignified carriage, who bowed | 
with condescension as he silently waved the 
truder away. } 

But Bonsal did not retreat. The baref 
giant, so isolated from his fellow man, took 
the pocket of his clean white jacket a small tab 
of white stone, on which these words wer 
“Congo King, deaf and dumb, cannot rea 
write.” His old eyes expressed none of that p 
tient supplication almost universal in the elder 
of his race; they looked defiance from benes 
shaggy white brows and above firm lips stern] 

Bonsal with a good-humored smile pantom 
that he would like to see the laboratory, { 
King bowed, lifted his girdle, from which 
heavy key, and opened the door. He led tt 
through a rough-hewn passage cut through go) 
rock, ending in a circular grotto like a tiny erat 
and lighted from above through thick slab 
green glass. The diffused cool light fell on a pool 
translucent sea-green water which almost 
sistibly invited to dive. Around the borders of t] 
laboratory were ranged in too shining orde 
instruments that Bonsal had seen from t 
and he could see that biological studies in 7 
life were no longer, pursued there. 

On the wdy back, in the pine woods, B 
came on Cepara Turnquest, sitting in the: 
reading. She moved to one side, but he ignore 
invitation. : 

“Tell me about Congo King,” he said as he le 
down into the pretty upturned face. Th 
glanced about her, then up at the questioner, 
expanse of white eyeball emphasizing her rae 

“An African lion crouching on a graye,” 
answered in a low voice. She seemed afr 
ashamed of her fear. 

“John Smith’s grave?” 

She nodded. “They say he knows the 
secrets.’’ She glanced about again, then 
“These silly people on this island make ridii 
pretenses with their charms and their mixtur 
their nonsense talk, but Congo has it straig 
the real thing! He comes from Alecatr: 
Haven’t you heard of that island? Those 
were released from a slaver, taken to Alcatraz, a 
children and grandchildren have lived there for 
hundred years. They have all their old custo 
ancestors’ knowledge. Congo is the chief’s son. Th 
he was driven out because he was deaf and dumb. 
Smith saved him. He was Mr. Smith’s helper 3 
laboratory. Nobody goes to Pirates’ Causeway; no 
Even she——”’ Her full upper lip was drawn in a 
curve as she stressed the pronoun. 4 

“Do you mean Miss Smith?” 

“Yes, she,” Z 

“T am afraid I shall be late, Miss Turnquest.” 

He lifted his hat and strode away. The girl’s ey 
lowed him with a sullen glare and her lips pouted a 
those of an aggrieved child. ‘é 

That night Bonsal sat and watched Jeanne sin} 
duets with Drake Holton. Jeanne’s radiant face 
no sign of care, but Bonsal knew. Mrs. Pillinger, 
cold hung on, told him a great many things about 
gave him details about what he ought to eat and o 
to eat, told him what to put on his peeling face, an 
wise was pleasantly maternal. She had a wizened deli 
face and hair dully whitened by time, like a piece 0 
board long lying on a beach. She had come out | 
bride of a clergyman, some forty years before, and 
been home since; so she talked of an England whe 
leisurely and one went about London in horse omnibl 
She spoke of Queen Victoria as though the queen wel 
alive; referred to a Patti almost young and in pe 
of voice; to Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful Armenian s 
and to forward girls who rode about alone in hanso 
She had come to Paradise Island from Exuma 
years before, and had never since left the island. 
nominally, Bonsal gathered, been at the head 
Smith’s household, but she spoke in suppressed ton 
stern autocrat, who cared for nothing but his daugh' 
his island. He was a man, she said—and she believe 
who could build an island in the middle of the Al 


wanted one there. He had worked eighteen hours a 
—‘Oh, and he expected us all to do the same!”’—and 
» were hints of violent explosions and hurricane out- 
is. 
fair man, just but severe, ruling by fear; that was 
al’s summing up. He had plenty of time to talk to 
Pillinger, for Jeanne seemed chained to the piano. 
urned his back to it, partly that he might not have to 
continuously at Holton, partly to leave Jeanne free. 
e she had courteously come over to him and every 
in a while she spoke across the room, evidently that 
ight not feel neglected. 
ter, when MacGregor brought in guava-jelly sand- 
es and sherbets flavored with soursop and sapodillas, 
al got a chance to talk with Jeanne. He asked about 
‘o King. 
. wonder of a man. My father’s helper with his ex- 
aents, his chemistry, his retorts. Even I am hardly 
ed in the green pool.” 
‘he green pool?” 
‘es, the laboratory. I don’t care to bathe under 
+ Father did. He liked it. He kept it to himself. 
‘o watches over it.” 
. lion crouching on a grave,”’ Bonsal quoted. 
yes, yes; that’s it,’ Jeanne said, a little startled. 
e of her moments of complete abstraction followed. 
ooked out through the open archway to the sea with a 
ul longing, and Bonsal saw that her hands were 
ly clenched in her lap. Care came into her eyes, and 
houlders sagged as though under a burden too heavy 
borne. 


ddenly she smiled. Bonsal turned and saw Holton’ 


ing from the veranda with Mrs. Pillinger. 
[ow do you coax a lion from a grave?”’ she murmured 
e rose and returned to the piano. 
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No Glance, No Movement Escaped the Visitor. 
Absorbed, Judging the Relations of These Two 


She brimmed after that with what seemed a spontaneous 
gayety, but Bonsal pondered over that query. Its tone had 
been intimate, confidential; and as she had spoken her 
eyes had seemed to make an appeal. 

He could not know that he had frowned when she had 
smiled at Drake Holton across the room, and that she 
had no more than wished to keep the balance even with 
some kindly word. Her impulsive utterance had expressed 
her thought of the moment, which had for her an immense 
importance; but she had expected it to be accepted as no 
more than the stepping-stone on which a hostess passes 
from one guest to another. Bonsal watched the couple at 
the piano from somber eyes. He could help, could give 
solid useful aid, but she would not ask it. Holton could 
make her forget, could drag care from her heart and sorrow 
from her eyes; and she preferred that. They had a laugh- 
ing quarrel at the piano over a flat note; Holton hovered 
and bent and murmured; Bonsal, almost rudely, slipped 
away unnoticed, leaving good nights with Mrs. Pillinger. 

The tropic moon always holds a newcomer from his 
bed, and sometimes drags him from it. He wandered, 
unnoting, thinking of a lion crouched on a grave, and 
found himself at length by a churchyard. He passed 
through the lich gate and stood over a rough cenotaph, 
conspicuous because the stone was Northern granite. 
Its concave top bore only two words: ‘‘John Smith.” 

“A double lie,’ Bonsal thought. He knew that Jeanne’s 
father had been drowned at sea and that the body had not 
been found. He believed that this uncommon man had 
been born to no such common name. He felt hatred for a 
father who had imprisoned a daughter and poisoned her 
mind. He felt contempt for a man who would keep vital 
secrets and leave a mute fanatic to guard them. That was 
where he had arrived in pondering a question which a girl 
had meant to put so lightly but which she had uncon- 
sciously infused with 
anxious meaning. 

He walked the path to 
the porch of the church, 
sat down in its dark re- 
cesses and thought 
gloomily of Drake Hol- 
ton. He had seen this 
man one night with an 


She Watched, 
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arm about a girl’s waist, and believed the girl to be Sapo- 
lita. He had heard the man slip stealthily to the room 
next door in the early morning. He loathed Holton. 

He was startled to see a white-clothed figure enter the 
churchyard, leap from green mound to green mound, and 
bend over a gleaming white heap of limestone that marked 
a new-made grave. Presently it approached the porch, 
and he could hear quick excited breathing. 

“Good evening, Miss Turnquest.”’ 

Cepara Turnquest jumped: A bottle dropped, but did 
not break. Bonsal picked it up and delivered it into a 
shaking hand. 

“Good night,” he said abruptly, and sat down. 

To his annoyance she promptly took her place by his 
side. He thought that she was on the verge of hysterics. 
She laughed unnaturally. 

“‘Tt’s the real stuff; earth from the last grave,” she said. 
Her teeth rattled so that she spoke with difficulty. “They 
steal our avocados. We've only a few left on one late tree. 
They’re meat and vegetables and dessert.” 

“You believe in obi,’ Bonsal charged, astonished. 
“You are scared.” 

To his surprise she pressed close to him. “Into fits,” she 
whispered. 

He rose to his feet. She walked by his side. Outside the 
gate she became a little more composed. 

“There’s an incantation,’ she rambled on. ‘‘I said that 
last month on the beach, at high tide of the full moon. The 
mixture’s right—salt water and dead man’s earth. I hang 
the bottle in the tree, and not another pear shall I lose.’ 
Cepara stole an upward glance and laughed unsteadily. 
“Of course I don’t believe in it. You mustn’t tell the 
princess.’”” She had begun on the confidential note, whis- 
pering, shyly mysterious, but the last word was sharply 
uttered. ‘‘We’re slaves!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You’ve seen 
that. You must have. We must be good little girls and 
boys. We must think as we’re taught, and act as we’re 
told. I am cleverer than she is, and I’m better educated, 
and I have seen the world—and yet ——”’ Her musical 
voice sharpened to a rasp; her dark eyes were narrowed 
as she peered up at her uncomfortable companion; her 
face, almost distorted, expressed an implacable hate. “‘And 
who is she, I’d like to know!”’ She caught her breath with 
an angry sob as Bonsal sternly cut her short. 

From the path they had entered the white road, and he 
quickened his pace, but the girl kept close by his side. 
“T’m wrought up,” she confessed. “I shouldn’t have 
talked that way. I’m sorry. Nobody likes a graveyard. 
But I put a coin on the grave, so old Tamsa won’t haunt 
me.” She pressed her hand to her breast and gained con- 
fidence by feeling against her skin the love charm which 
she had inclosed in a bleeding tooth shell. In his coffee 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Night Was Dark With a Cold Drizzle. 
XVII 

HANE EMMET drove up Fifth Avenue 
S reflecting on the peculiar breathlessness 
of the sequence of events of these last 
few days. It struck him that if one could 
hold such a pace for about a year it would 
be to crowd a very busy lifetime into that space, in which 

so many people can scarcely be said to live at all. 

His own career had been fairly rich in such, and that 
often made him feel an infinitely older man than his 
actual age, but only in experience. Physically and 
mentally these strenuous activities had kept him youthful. 
He was like a wholesomely adventurous boy and he had 
never yet got over that juvenile attitude toward terrific 
episodes that makes a sort of game of what more sober 
and reflective minds would view as mortal crises. 

Curiously enough the very qualities in him that Cynthia 
chose to consider hard and ruthless were really the reverse 
of that in Shane, because he could not feel them in that 
way. His nature was boyish, primitive or aboriginal, so 
that he felt and acted a good deal as might a boy ora savage. 
In the case of most highly civilized folk it would require 
the rallying of a tremendous amount of moral force to 
take such an offensive-cefensive as Shane had done the 
night before; yet a genial, kindly, laughter-loving Poly- 
nesian would pick up his knobstick and brain a pair of 
lurking feudal enemies with no compunction at all. Or, 
not to step out of one’s own race and civilization for 
‘example, there were plenty of cases in the Civil War, 
where boys not yet or scarcely in their teens got down the 
old patch rifle and potted the enemy at safe range and 
slipped off into the corn or cane entirely content with 
their exploit. 

But Cynthia was spiritually unable to get this point of 
view. She was no faint-heart nor yet the martyr sort, and 
had she lived two hundred years before she would, no 
doubt, have fired steadily enough and with intent to kill on 
painted savages attacking her log cabin. But in the in- 
tervals of action she would have prayed passionately to be 
forgiven for having taken a human life and for the soul 
that at any future moment she might feel herself obliged 
to send to its Creator. 

When Shane drew up in front of the Jedburgh house 
Sharon came out immediately. She looked as blithe and 
bonny as though all events of the previous two days had 


They Walked Unnoticed to the Next Big Thoroughfare. 
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been stricken from her mental and physical dossier and she 
had been doing what actually she hoped she was about 
to do—take a spin around the Bronx with a new fasci- 
nating beau. 

“How’s your head?” she asked. 

‘Nor’ nor’east, half east,’”’ said Shane, squinting up the 
Avenue. 3 

He helped her in. ‘‘When Ollie gave me your message 
I’d made up my mind never to speak to you again,” 
Sharon said, “‘but I’ve changed it.”’ 

‘“‘T’m glad of that,” said Shane, ‘“‘ because I thought that 
your father might have done the first for you.” 

“He had. But he changed it, too, when I told him a 
few things. You talked to him like a member of the 
family, Shane. It did him good.” 

“So did it me. Let’s consider that incident as closed.” 

‘All right, if this opens another. You see, Shane, you 
can’t protect an impressionable young girl from the 
stiletto of a mad princess and rescue her a few hours later 
from a band of bloody pirates and then say to her father, 
‘Here’s your daughter, damn you, and see that you take 
better care of her,’ then walk out of her young life with no 
more than a telephone call to ask about her health. It 
isn’t done.” 

“Tt isn’t being done,”’ said Shane. 
to ride out of politeness, though.” 

“Repentance, then?” 

“There’s no time for that thing these busy days. 
it friendliness.” 

“Why not say brotherly consideration—or something 
just as horrid? No, you’re taking me because you think 
that I’m a good sport and you’re beginning to like me a 
little. Am I right?” 

“Yes, so far. I might add that in some ways I’m a 
temperamental artist and can’t help but feel that we under- 
stand each other pretty well.’ 

“Of course. But you’d understand me a little better if 
you were to stop thinking of me as such a very young girl. 
I’m not precocious either. I’m grown up. I was nearly 


“T’m not taking you 


Call 
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None of Them Had Spoken Since Leaving the House 


there when I met you, and that finished 
You launched me, and what I’d like to 
sure of now is that you’re not going to tu 
me adrift. You see, Shane, you’re unde 
tremendous obligation to me.” 

This statement was the reverse of what Shane had ¢ 
pected to hear. Instead of being thanked for service r 
dered, here was he calmly informed that the indebtedn 
was on the other side. It tickled his sense of paradox. 

“That would be the Oriental aspect of it,’’ he admitt 

“Well, it’s true, isn’t it? I’m under no obligation 
you for having rescued me any more than if you’d beer 
life buoy that floated past when I was drowning. It 
in the nature of things—your sort of nature—becat 
you’re that sort of thing. But you are under obligation 
me because you saved me, and in doing that, assume¢ 
new responsibility.” 

Shane was much amused. 
duty now lie?” he asked. 

“That’s for you to decide,’”’ Sharon said, “but of cow 
you'll have to know more about my circumstances to 
able to decide. This is a very good start. To carry on W 
it you’ll have to make friends with papa. He will m 
you more than halfway. He wanted to last night, buth 
got very rusty at that sort of thing, and besides, you dm 
give him time.” 

“That’s so,’’ Shane admitted. 

“Now, Shane, I’ll tell you about papa. He’s just 
bad as he ean be, I’m afraid, but it’s because he has ne\ 
had reason to believe that there was but one good pers 
in the world, and he did not have her with him lo 
enough. That was my mother. She was the daughter 
a poor Scottish minister, and ran away with him to 
married. She died when I was born. So you really cal 
blame poor papa.” 

“No,” Shane agreed. 
him.” 

“He’s like a coconut,”’ Sharon said. “Rough and ha 
and hairy on the outside, but with some real milk 
human kindness if you can get at it.” 

“Can you get at it?’’ Shane asked. 

“Not as I might wish. But I’m sure it’s there. I do 
think that his going down there after me was entirely 
to rage.” | 


“Tn what direction does 1 


“Tn that case I don’t bla 


“TLet’s hope it 
asn’t. Perhaps 
ve got him wrong. 
‘ou really can’t tell 
wuch about a man 
ke your father.” 
Sharon looked 
eased. 

“He can’t tell 
uch about himself, 
hane. Besides, men 
ge. Everybody 
nanges; like Mr. 


“Oh, so you know 
yout him?”’ 
“Papa told me. wet 

ut whatever he 

once, he’sa good 

an now. I can ." 
el those things. 

e’s the sort of man I should want to marry.”’ 

“You would, would you?” 

“T said the sort of man. And it’s highly nec- 
sary for me to marry a good man, Shane, be- 
wuse if I married a bad one I’d certainly turn bad myself.”’ 
“Why not reform the sinner?’’ Shane asked. 

“That can’t be done, can it?’’ Sharon asked. 

“T don’t believe so,’ Shane admitted; “but it’s a nice 
ea, and the basis of a good many stories.” 

“Well, then, if it happens the man was never more than 
mporarily off his track. That happens lots of times of 
yurse. Like Mr. Clamart. But I’m no hydraulic jack 
wrecking crane. I’d leave that sort of thing to your 
ar friend Miss Cabot.’’ She shot him a sidelong look. 
ane frowned. 

“Miss Cabot would be apt to tackle it by absent treat- 
ent.” 

Sharon smiled and said: 

*T wish she’d give you some, and keep on givingit. That 
ouldn’t hurt you any. You see, Shane, I’m awfully 
raid that she means to marry you when she gets ready.” 
“T’m not,’’ Shane answered 
ortly. 

Sharon stirred a little at his side, 
sort of flutter. ‘Well, 1am. She 
ns to marry you. She wouldn’t 
y here if she didn’t. Miss Cabot 
is quite decided to take you on her 
hh and put a muzzle and a pink 
Ww on you and parade you down 
eacon Street as a perfectly docile 
oston bull. I read it in her face.” 
“And what,” Shane asked, irri- 
ted but amused, “‘do you propose 
do about it?” 

“Just what I’m doing,’’ Sharon 

‘swered promptly. ‘“‘Take meas- 
es to prevent your capture. I’m 
arming you that if you grab the 
‘etty piece of chicken when she of- 
ts it you'll find a leash snapped on 
our collar.” 

Shane began to wonder if his mind 
as such an open book that any girl 
qoran could read it. Here was the 
cond time in the same afternoon 
fat one was listening in on his 
‘ought with her little wireless re- 
iver. 

“What if that fails?” he asked. 
“Then I’ll tease you and make you 
arly. That might scare her off. 

ie'd shock easily. If the worst 
ite to the worst I’d tell her about 
nat you did last night. That would 
tish her. She would have a fit.” 
“You seem to take it smoothly 
tough. Why shouldn’t Miss 
abot?” 

“Because she’s about two hundred 
ars old-fashioned and I’m about 
‘o thousand. Girls thought and 
lt the way I do.about 88 B.C. Be- 
les, you didn’t do your trench raid 
ther. That always makes a differ- 
ce. You know, Shane, you belong 
ally to my epoch. If you came to 
2 all goried up from slaughtering 
jectionable people I would say, 
Nid you have a pleasant evening, 
ar?’”’ 

“By gum, I believe you would! 
nd what if I came to you all per- 
med up from serenading some 
Jectionable person?” he laughed. 
Che two pastimes are apt to go 
gether, you know.” 


lamart . Pr , ‘ & 


“‘How’s Your Head ?”’ She 
Asked. “‘Nor’ Nor’east, 
- : Haltf East,’’ Said Shane 


“Well—I think I’d feel that there 
was something faulty in my own 
technic. Then I’d worm it out of you 
who that hussy was, and go and get her. Feed her to the 
crocodiles and sit on the bank and watch the banquet. 
You see, Shane, what really counts is the difference be- 
tween the ages of a man’s and a woman’s spiritual devel- 
opment.” : 
Shane nodded. ‘I get you. It would be a misalliance 
for a Miocene man to marry a Pleistocene girl, and a 
horror for him to marry a Recent girl. Perhaps you are 
right. It may be that under our skins we belong to all 
sorts of different periods. That would.seem to account for 


Shane Knew Then the Frantic Desperation of the Human or Animal Victim 
Caught Up in a Fatal Coil 
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the variation of our viewpoints. You could 
searcely expect a gentleman whose last earthly 
functions had been during the Paleozoic era to 
get along smoothly with a lady who had made 
her previous curtain bow in the late Cenozoic. 
Well, that wonderful thought makes me feel a 
little better about myself.” 

“Tt makes allowance for Miss Cabot too,” 
Sharon agreed. ‘She ought to marry a Plym- 
outh Rock, like herself, and not a gamecock.”’ 

“You love her, don’t you?”’ Shane said. 

“About as much as you do, really. But if there 
was any prospect of marrying you myself I’d be 
good enough sport 
not to say all this. 
Of course I quite 
understand how you 
feel about it, You 
are like the English 
people I grew up 
with. You would 
{ think an awful lot 

a about the social po- 
\ Ay sition of your wife, 

Se 


2 


less for your sake 
than for your chil- 


¥ dren’s. But you 
' KX, must know lots of 
ge girls who have that, 


and who wouldn’t 
mind mixing a little 
wild thyme with the 
sweet lavender. Speaking of wild times, are you going to 
keep what happened last night a secret?”’ 

“Yes, for the present at least. We may report the 
business personally to the attorney-general later. Of 
course your father is free to do as he likes about it.” 

“He will do as you say, I think. He seems to have a 
new idea about you and Clamart. The countess is sweet. 
Why don’t you marry her?” 

“Several reasons. She’s in love with Clamart, I think. 
But since you take such a kindly interest in my matri- 
monial future I’ll tell you this: Cyn- 
thia Cabot is not for me.” 

“What?” 

**She told me about two hours ago 
that she wished never to see me 


again. Barring accidents, she 
> 
shan’t.”’ 
“Oh, Shane!’”’ There was an ec- 


static tone in Sharon’s voice. ‘‘ What 
happened?”’ 

“She appeared to guess that this 
low-life tike had been ratting in the 
sewer. She asked me point-blank if 
I’d secragged anybody, and when I 
admitted that I had she sent me on 
my way. I don’t know why she asked 
me that. You’d have thought she 
saw a jinn looking out from behind 
my eyes.” 

‘Perhaps she did, Shane. Your 
eyes were pretty lurid, even in the 
dark. But where they thrilled me 
they horrified her. .It’s just as I said. 
Are you very much cut up about it?”’ 

“No. That’s the curious part. 
I’ve felt the hopelessness of any per- 
fect understanding from the first. I 
thought we might remain dear 
friends, though.” 

“She wanted you more than I’d 
thought.’’ Sharon’s voice had lost 
allits flippaney. ‘And to think I’ve 
been talking like such a fool! Of 
course I never guessed.” 

“You don’t need to guess. You’ve 
got a private line. But you see it 
makes me feel a little solemn. The 
death of the little love that never 
was. That’s the only sort of death 
there really is, I think. What never 
was.” 

Sharon burst suddenly into tears. 
Shane was startled and astonished. 
He said to himself ‘‘Nerves.’”’ He 
blamed himself for having been so 
foolish as not to realize that any girl 
was bound to get some sort of reac- 
tion from an adventure like that of 
the night before. 

‘*Sharon——”’ he said gently. 

The gust of tears shut off instantly. 
It was as if they had glided through 
a shower from one of the big black 
clouds scurrying over the tree tops 
of the Bronx Park that they were 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Tin-Can Civilization 


O INSTRUMENTALITY of modern civilization 

has loaned itself more joyfully to ridicule than the 
tin ean. Whether attached to the tail of a member of the 
canine species or employed as a synonym for a certain 
make of small automobile it has served an expressive if 
not useful purpose. But tin cans can stand ridicule, at 
least until something better is discovered. As well poke 
fun at the horse, wagon, automobile, motor truck, post 
office, express or any other means of food distribution. 

People are still heard to express contempt for canned 
vegetables, and the worst thing they find to say about a 
hotel or boarding house is the presence of these despised 
items in the dietary. But such persons would be obliged 
to live on a most restricted diet indeed if they went at all 
far afield. Population could not spread out, travel would 
be an impossibility, the settlement of new areas could not 
go forward, and for a large part of the population rations 
would be of the starvation variety if it were not for the 
tin can. 

But just because its usefulness is so unquestioned, par- 
ticularly with the growing perfection of the methods of 
canning, there is no reason why the tin can should be so 
widely employed as an article of scenic decoration. True 
there are a few cunning craftsmen who from this appar- 
ently unlovely and unpromising material mold toys and 
other articles of real utility and pleasure. But as a general 
proposition the tin can loses its loveliness and even part of 
its strictly material value after the succulent contents 
have been removed. 

The transcontinental traveler who wearies at times of 
the vast open spaces and welcomes the smallest Indian 
hamlet, provided the train stops or even hesitates, usually 
finds in a large pile of discarded cans on the desert a har- 
binger that such a center of population lies directly ahead. 
Perhaps the tin can is availed of for scenic purposes where 
land is plentiful with a profuseness, prodigality and utter 
abandon that characterize only the great and generous 
open spaces of this country; yet the more conservative and 
older settled communities are not far behind. » 

Taxes, we are told, are already too high. Few cities are 
rich enough to pay men to patrol every street and vacant 
lot on the outlook for old cans, boxes and newspapers. But 
why can’t some of the booster spirit that bubbles up so 
endlessly in so many communities, why can’t the boys and 
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girls with nothing much else to do, why can’t the civic 
organizations all be employed to effect frequent and regu- 
lar physical clean-ups? Moral clean-ups may be more 
essential, but they are long, difficult and complicated as 
compared with the collection and concentration within 
suitable limits of discarded physical impedimenta. Surely 
there is no reason why through sheer indifference we should 
permit the conveniences of a machine civilization, once we 
are through with them, to cover up the beauty of our lives. 


Big Deals 


SUGGESTIVE topic for a young and energetic econo- 
mist to pursue would be the customs, manners and 
habitat of that large group of men who are without visible 
means of support or known occupation. Reference is not 
made to the genus hobo, the wobbly or any of the groups 
of common migratory labor. Facts are needed by way of 
variety concerning a class much higher in the social scale. 
It is the fellow who, when asked by a friend what he is 
doing now, looks very mysterious, and finally as if impart- 
ing a state secret replies that he is engaged “in putting 
through a big deal.’’ Very little is really known about 
this person except that his numbers are legion. What 
does he live on, anyway? Where and how does he spend 
most of his time? Does he really perform a service of any 
sort? The census is silent on the subject, and other refer- 
ence books are equally useless. An investigation would, 
it is feared, be forced to strike out along individual and 
personal Jines, into the more or less guarded precincts of 
pool rooms, hotel lobbies, the back of cigar stores and the 
card rooms of clubs. 

The exact form which this peculiar occupation takes 
varies with different parts of the country. In Eastern cities 
young men are often vaguely in the brokerage business. 
Farther west it may be real estate or mining if there be no 
other visible and in their cases more tangible means of 
support. Though the line may be difficult to draw at 
times, everyone recognizes the difference between honest- 
to-goodness ore extraction or real-estate development and 
the following of these occupations where the office and 
deals are in one’s hat or the local hotel lobby. 

Putting through a big deal may be nothing more than a 
cloak for laziness or for mental and moral deterioration. 
Or it may be the sad form that a sudden and fatal stroke 
of the desire to get rich quick assumes. Probably most 
young men who follow this occupation need a doctor or a 
good thrashing. There are, of course, real promoters, active 
go-betweens, who perform valuable economic services. 

Certainly the risks of trying to make one’s living by the 
precarious method of putting through deals are so great 
that only those exceptionally equipped should assume the 
hazards. It is a field for the highest order of ability, not 
for weaklings and slackers. Few indeed are the men who 
are not better off, morally and financially, with an income 
that though modest is dependable and from a source easily 
recognized by the general public. 


The Under Dog 


SUCCESSFUL candidate for a high political office said 
just before his election last fall, ‘‘I have stood for the 
under dog because he has mighty few friends.”’. It is true, 
of course, that wealth and power attract a type of friend 
who passes by the lowly. Fortune seems to shine but 
dimly upon those whom physical handicaps, mental de- 
ficiencies, lack of education, racial and national peculiar- 
ities condemn to humble positions. 

Many employers, with their managers and bosses, lack 
tact and consideration in handling men. The policies of 
management are at times mistaken and result in real hard- 
ship to the mass of employed. The mass has risen slowly 
through the centuries; what it has gained represents a 
heavy cost and a mighty conflict. Poverty and uncer- 
tainty of employment make men victims of circumstance 
and of the greed of unscrupulous associates or superiors. 

These are self-evident facts. They must be fairly and 
squarely faced. But their recognition should not involve, 
as it so frequently does, a bigoted or maudlin failure to 
acknowledge that the under dogs are often in that position 
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through no one’s fault but their own. It is one thing to 
protect the weak, the humble, the poor, from exploitati 
it is quite a different performance to put a premium 
the qualities that lead to weakness and poverty. ; 3 

Wealth attracts friends. Many climbers seek the w 4 
crust. But votes as well as money have a way of nang 
friends. From the beginning of history politicians a d 
other ambitious men have capitalized poverty, weakness 
and the under dog. It is a fairly even stand-off betwee; 
the climber who goes where the money is and the one w 4 
goes where the masses of votes are. : 

The poor and defenseless often need protection, but n 
man should have protection against the consequen 
his own folly. Drink, extravagance, indifference, lazin 
ignorance, incompetence—such are a few of the great b 
ers of poverty and defenselessness. A substantial prop 
tion of all the young men who work for wages inten 
get the most money for the least work, to find the soft 
easy job, and the result is that they become under dogs. ; 

Such young men make no effort to learn more or to im 
prove themselves. They complain that wages or sa 
are small; to them remuneration and the service performed 
do not weigh even. Their idea is to get a little more t 
they are worth, to cheat the boss if possible. To th 
pleasure comes before duties or obligations. Such 
are sure to be under dogs. 

Enlightened social and political policy must steer 
tween two equally dangerous rocks. The poor and 
should be protected from exploitation; but there must be 
no encouragement to those who become poor and weak | 
through laziness, self-indulgence and thriftlessness. Onl 
statesmen who have the unusual combination of courag 


honesty and intelligence can steer such a course. a 
Isn’t it Awful? | 


T WAS rather thrilling, until it became tiresome, to 
hear, upon the authority of congressmen, former brew- 
ers turned publicists, college professors and_ bitter-en 
specialists in personal liberty, that the adoption of th 
Eighteenth Amendment, the Volstead Law and the in- | 
come tax have transformed us from a rather easy goin 
but a decidedly honest and law-abiding people into: 
A nation of hypocrites 
A nation of lawbreakers 
A nation of drug addicts 
A nation of tax dodgers 
A nation of liars. 

There are other counts in the indictment, but these 
suffice to indicate the general tenor of the disesteem i 
which we, as a people, are held by many of our fe 
citizens who have got that way as a result of too mue 
public speaking and too little private thinking. Yet 
have listened to these affronts with a kind of popeyed 
nation. We have actually enjoyed the creepy feelings 
the gooseflesh raised by these vehement recitals of 
own iniquities. Now that we have exhausted all the thril 
the situation affords, it behooves us to examine the fa 
for if we go on murmuring, year in and year out: “Ey 
day and in every way we are growing wickeder and wi 
eder,” we shall presently, like one of M. Coué’s discip 
become convinced of the reality of our self-suggestion. — 

In our saner moments we are aware that a thirst for the 
juice of the forbidden fruit developed in the Garden 
Eden and remains to this day unslaked and unabai 
We know that the art of lying was invented in the sp 
time of creation and that the invention was never paten 
Our knowledge of human nature teaches that tax doc 
probably began within a week of that prehistoric day 
which the first crude tax was invented and imposed. 

Since the beginning of history these temptations have h 
beset mankind; and yet, press as they will, urge as ; 
always have, most men are sober and tolerably hon 
and very few have downed an age-old prejudice agai 
perjury. Our national level in these respects is qui 
high as that of any other people, whether of the presei 
in those good old times that never were. 

Why not let the matter go at that, and lay off fatt 
self-accusation that attempts to recast current history! 
a melodrama with our own country as the villain? 


d. 
a 


HERE is a general and entirely erroneous 
impression in this country that each and 
every law of our fair land is evolved by the 
3t minds of Congress, grouped together in 
éemn conclave, and giving birth at frequent intervals 
{statesmanlike thoughts which will insure that the law 
der consideration shall be for the greatest good of the 
catest number of people. 

As a matter of fact, the best minds of Congress are fre- 
ently unable or uninvited to participate in the framing 
heal laws; and laws are frequently written down on the 
I tute books which have been framed by a few foggy- 
ynded congressmen so lacking in the qualities of states- 


uinship that they believe the things that are said to them 


j the loudest tones and are totally unable to sense the 
{oughts and desires of the country. 

This is due to the so-called committee system, which has 
anged our Government from a government of the 
‘ple, by the people and for the people to a government 
committees, by committees and for minorities. Because 
H the tremendous growth of the United States, and 
use of the enormous amount of governmental business 
tit must be transacted by Congress, the committee 
‘item is the only system under which Congress can keep 
m getting so choked with unfinished business that it will 
iw up with a deafening crash. But the existing commit- 
+ system is not by any means a perfect committee 
sjtem. The American people, being easy-going about 
ngs concerning which they know little, or things which 
by don’t know how to change, will probably endure its 
perfections for some time to come, just as they endure 
tlboards smeared over their landscapes, or imperfect 


sne people, however, that efficiency in government is no 
wre chimerical or Utopian or impossible than efficiency in 
siness. When this idea has been completely implanted 
‘the proper heads our statesmen may consent to think 
sput putting the committee system on an efficiency basis. 


Cumbersome Machinery 


} OW the average American citizen is about as much 
interested in the committee system of Congress as he is 
‘the binomial theorem or the earth strata of the Post- 
ocene era. He knows and cares little about it. None 
b less, he probably has occasion, at one time or another, 
‘curse Congress, either because his taxes are too high or 
tause business is bad or because crop reports are dis- 
siraging or because his digestive apparatus is out of 
ker. In such cases a knowledge of the committee 
tem is absolutely essential to him if he wishes to do his 
‘sing with any intelligence. Unless he knows all about 
tL: committee system, he may heap indiscriminate curses 
) all the four hundred and thirty-five mem- 
's of the House of Representatives, when in 
lity his harsh words should be directed against 


migration laws. It is gradually beginning to dawn on. 
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the Republican or the Democratic members of the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Arts and Expositions, or the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands, or some similar committee. 

In the House of Representatives there are sixty standing 
committees, and in the Senate there are thirty-four stand- 
ing committees. It is in the House of Representatives, 
however, that the committee system has reached full 
fruition, as the saying goes. In the House of Representa- 
tives it is a ripe, ripe fruit—so ripe that it sometimes ap- 
pears to be dangerously soft; and so it is to the House 
committees that we will adhere in explaining the complex- 
ities of the committee system. 

A standing committee is a committee that is formed 
regularly at the beginning of every Congress. In addition 
to the standing committees, there are select committees 
formed to investigate temporary matters that seem to 
require investigation; but the select committees don’t 
count. In the first House of Representatives there were 
five standing committees; but the nation’s interests and 
business have grown to such proportions that Congress 
has fairly been forced to bury itself in committees. The 
standing committees of the House are these: Accounts, 
Agriculture, Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, Appropriations, 
Banking and Currency, Census, Claims, Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, 
District of Columbia, Education, Election of President, 
Vice President and Representatives in Congress, Elections 
No. 1, Elections No. 2, Elections No. 3, Enrolled Bills, 
Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture, Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Commerce, Expenditures in the 
Interior Department, Expenditures in the Department of 
Justice, Expenditures in the Department of Labor, Ex- 
penditures in the Navy Department, Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department, Expenditures in the State De- 
partment, Expenditures in the Treasury Department, 
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Expenditures in the War Department, Expend- 
itures on Public Buildings, Flood Control, Foreign 
Affairs, Immigration and Naturalization, Indian 
Affairs, Industrial Arts and Expositions, Insular 
Affairs, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Invalid Pen- 
sions, Irrigation of Arid Lands, Judiciary, Labor, Library, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Mileage, Military Affairs, 
Mines and Mining, Naval Affairs, Patents, Pensions, Post 
Office and Post Roads, Printing, Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Public Lands, Railways and Canals, Reform 
in the Civil Service, Revision of the Laws, Rivers and 
Harbors, Roads, Rules, Territories, War Claims, Ways 
and Means, and Woman Suffrage. 


Sixty Little Congresses 


HE founders of the republic would probably have had 

a series of nerve-shattering fits if they had ever dreamed 
that the original House of Representatives with its five 
standing committees was going to grow into a bulky body 
made up of sixty committees; and it would unquestion- 
ably have been difficult for them to visualize conditions 
that would require committees on the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic, the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, 
Insular Affairs, Printing, Woman Suffrage and some of the 
other things on the committee list. But once they had 
recovered from their fits, and had properly visualized the 
conditions, they would unquestionably have tried to figure 
out a committee system that would have permitted the 
people of the nation to see the manner in which legislation 
was framed for them. 

With three or four exceptions, all the four hundred and 
thirty-five members of the House of Representatives are 
members of at least one committee. Many of them are 
members of two and three and even four committees. 
Some of the committees are large and some are small. 
The small committees average about eleven members and 
the large committees average about twenty members. 

Each committee is a small Congress in itself. Every bill 
that is considered by the House of Representatives must 
first be considered by the committee under whose jurisdic- 
tion the bill comes. If the committee thinks that the bill 
isn’t worth considering, it proceeds to allow the bill to die 
of pernicious anzemia and general neglect, and the House 
never gets a look at it. It is a fortunate thing that this is 
so; for many congressmen, in their anxiety to impress upon 
their constituents the fact that they are diligent and alert 
statesmen, are constantly introducing bills of extreme 
foolishness. 

If the merest fraction of these were to be passed, the 
Fathers of our Country would roll over in their graves so 
vigorously that every seismograph in the Western Hemis- 
phere would be jarred to pieces. 

In the good old days of Cannonism the com- 
mittees of the House were named by the 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Famous Remarks to 
Famous Rulers 


OOK around and choose the 
lg nearest exit. 

Kindly close the door as 
you leave! 

Good-by, and Allah bless you! 

This way out! 

Kindly keep moving! 

Don’t block that passageway! 

Taxi? 

Carry your baggage, sir? 

Where do you go from here? 

See you later. 

Move on! 

Gwan! Get outa here or I'll 
call a cop! 

Dangerous curve ahead. 

Warning! Bad hill. 

If we want you again we’ll write 
you. : 
Where do you expect to be next 
Saturday? 

No stop-over privileges allowed 
on this form of ticket. 

Oh, but you'll meet lots of nice 
people in the new place. 

They say the air there is won- 
derful. 

A change of scenery never hurt 
anybody. 

Hope you have a nice trip. 

Plenty of room up forward! 

Whereshallwe forward yourmail? 

What? Moving again? 

After all, there’s nothing like travel. 

Doesn’t the wife hate moving? 

Did you close all the windows when you left? 

You’ll miss the old place till you get accustomed to 
the new. 

I know a place where they have lovely apartments, and 
quite reasonable too. 

You look awfully pale. Has anything happened? 

Don’t forget to send us a postal now and then. 


ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


Famous Remarks of Famous Rulers 


ELL, I gotta be goin’ now. 
It may be for weeks and it may be forever. 
I was just about to go when you spoke! 


The Colleges are Discarding Entrance Examinations in Favor of Psychological Tests to Determine 
the Stage of Mental Development of the Candidate for Admission. 


on Our Legislators? 


I hate to leave the old place, at that. 

It'll be no cinch to find another spot like it. 

That's what comes of not getting a long lease. 

Wonder if I put my shaving set in the grip? 

I remember that fortune teller told me I was going on 


a long journey. 


Oh, dunno. I haven’t made up my mind yet where I 


will stop next. 


I'll just travel about till I hit something I like. 
I’ve had a number of offers. 
S’long, boys! Hope I’ll see you some time. 
Well, we’ll see some new faces, anyhow. 
And we were only just beginning to get acquainted. 
I hated to leave the cat behind for strangers. 
—H. I. Phillips. 


Why Not Try the Same Things 


December 30, Jost 


keeps one’s ear to the ground man’ 
things are bound to strike one; 
have been so much struck, indee¢ 
that I have popped into a hot 
and am giving these impressionst 
a public typist, at the same tim 
keeping my ear constantly to th 
ground. 
: As I foretold in my wireless froy 
the steamer, it is evident to th) 
trained observer that all Americ 
is crying fora monarchy. The yer! 
signs on the shop fronts and hoard 
ings are indexes of the desires ¢ 
the masses. What do you make g 
these placards: Monarch Pool Pay! 
lors, Royal Dairy. Restaurant- 
strictly kosher, The Prince of Wale! 
No-Button Union Suit, Kings ani 
Queens Mortgage and Loan Asso! 
ciation? A well-known smokin, 
mixture is named after the la 
mented Prince Consort; his imag 
confronts one from every dustbin 
Need I multiply examples of th 
people’s reverence for royalty? 
I have been dined in some realh} 
quite good houses on upper Fift] 
Avenue; although my hosts were ij| 
trade I thought it quite all right t) 
accept their dinners, which wer 
not half disgusting. After the des 
sert I gave them the King, and th 
talk turned on the mother country 
“What we need is a peerage,’ 
said one lady; “it makes one quit) 
bitter to have no title at all.” “Our peasantry is gettin} 
out of hand; we should have a czar,’’ was another signifi| 
cant utterance; and others: “There has never been prope| 
polo in a republic”; “You dear British! Your army uni 
forms are so darling!’’ 

But the most significant occurrence was at a grea 
patriotic festival. At the close the band played God Say 
the King, and the vast assembly rose to its feet and stoo(| 
bareheaded, in silence, throughout the anthem! 

Within two months, I feel confident, the America) 
people will displace their present rulers and call the Prine| 
of Wales to the throne. 

My next letter will be on the Soul of South America. | 


| 


From the Moscow Hvening Bomb. 


I’m off! 

Handle that barrel with care; it’s full of dishes. 
Boy, carry these satchels! 
I want a through ticket to 
I wonder if I forgot to pack anything. 

Any seats up ahead? 

What? The express is late getting in again? 

Three weeks ago last night I had a premonition —— 


EW YORK, Dec. 12 (By Our Special Correspond 
ent)—Your correspondent has now been obsemanl| 
the currents of opinion in America for nearly a week, ani 
is happy to report that America is on the eve of a grea! 
revolution, in which millions of people, if not billions, wil) 
be killed: Already the red flag is flying! I saw a mall 
yesterday waving one in Herald Square; with it he wa) 
(Continued on Page 46) 


Our Special Correspondents 


From the Pall Mall Review. 
EW YORK, Dec. 12 (By Our Special Correspond- 
ent)—Your correspondent has now been in North 
America well over two weeks, and has observed minutely 
the trend of thought in this attractive republic. If one 
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Nineteen Hundred and Twenty Three 
Will be a glorious year for me 

With lofty ambition 

And Campbell's nutrition 
I'll make it one long jubilee! 


Aiming high! 

Call on our famous chefs and our great 
kitchens to give you a “lift” every day. Let 
them help you in the coming year to make 
your home even brighter and better than it 
is. Ewery member of your family will enjoy 
the delicious and nourishing Campbell's Soups. 
And they save your time for other things. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


is a dish of real substantial food—thirty-two 
ingredients blended with utmost skill. Baby 
limas, dainty peas, luscious tomatoes, sugary 
corn, white and sweet potatoes, tasty turnips, 
Chantenay carrots, snow-white celery, chopped 
cabbage, alphabet macaroni, fine barley, 
French leeks, okra, and fresh parsley, with 
rich beef broth to tempt the appetite. Aim 
high tonight! Serve this splendid soup! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


EK SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER Samii 
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There’s welcome variety 


in Campbell’s Soups 


Every woman knows that 
variety is the spice of her 
table. Just try this easy 
way to begin your meals 
with “‘something different”’ 

every day for the next two 
weeks. Order a selection 
from the 21 different kinds 
of Campbell’s Soups from 
your grocer. Serve a 
different soup each day. 
It’s a sure way to make 
all the meals “‘go”’ better. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts flbout the Great and the Near Great 


The Welder of the Parks 


ACK in the old days when all true New Englanders of 
B the male persuasion, as the space writers like to say, 

wore large dark-brown bloomers and three-quart 
hats decorated with seven-ounce buckles, and went out 
hunting for Indians and wild turkeys with guns whose 
barrels resembled fish horns, there landed in the struggling 
town of Boston a gentle and conscientious English clergy- 
man named Richard Mather. Richard Mather was a good 
man. He wrote three or four books and occupied a Con- 
gregational pulpit with some success, and he had a son 
whom he named Increase in the stern and reckless early 
New England manner. 

Increase, made tougher and more enduring than his 
father by Boston’s east winds and frigid atmosphere, grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1656 at the age of seventeen, oc- 
cupied a pulpit of his own, wrote one hundred and sixty 
books and tracts, became president of Harvard College 
and represented Massachusetts Colony before the English 
Government. 

Increase also had a son named Cotton; and Cotton was 
even tougher and more conscientious than his father before 
him—due, probably, to the Boston climate. Cotton grad- 
uated from Harvard at the age of sixteen, held down the 
pulpit in New England’s largest church for forty-three 
years, fasted sixty days in one year, thought nothing of 
remaining on his knees in prayer for five successive days, 
and published three hundred and eighty-two works in 
English, French, Spanish and Algonquin, to say nothing of 
keeping up a constant correspondence with over fifty 
European scholars. Fortunately Cotton’s line died out. 
He was an irritable, opinionated and generally upstage 
character, inclined to be very hard on persons suspected of 
. being witches; and if he had had a son, and that son had 
had a son, and so on, and each one had been so affected by 
Boston as to be tougher and more conscientious than the 
preceding Mather, it wouldn’t have been long before there 
was a Mather graduating from Harvard at the age of six 
months, turning out twelve or fourteen million books a 
year, and burning at the stake anyone who didn’t part his 
hair or sing hymns in a manner to satisfy the captious 
Mather taste. That is why it seems fortunate that Cotton 
Mather has no male descendants. 

Increase Mather was true to his name, however. He 
had other children in addition to Cotton. One of them 
went down into Connecticut, where the climate is blander 
and less toughening than the Boston climate, and built 
himself a house in the little town of Darien, near Stamford. 
That house is still standing, and in the summer months it 
is occupied by one Stephen Tyng Mather, who inherited 
it from his father, who inherited it from his father, and so 
on back to the days when it was considered more aw fait, 
so to speak, to saddle a boy with the name of Increase 
than to call him Steve. 


From Richard to Steve 


N VARIOUS books of reference is set down the fact that 

the Mather family “‘exercised commanding influence 
upon New England in its first century.’’ In future books 
of reference. the influence of the Mather family will not 
have to be so limited; for Stephen Tyng Mather, better 
and universally known as Steve Mather, director of the 
National Park Service, has been the commanding influence 
that has built up and welded together the great national 
parks of the West until they have become the greatest 
system of national parks that any country has ever known. 
In fact, if the debating societies of the high schools west of 
the Mississippi ever get to debating over the question as 
to which of the two Mather boys, Cotton or Steve, has 
exercised the greater amount of influence on the people of 
America, Cotton won’t have a Chinaman’s chance with 
the judges. 

Steve Mather was born in San Francisco and educated 
in the University of California; but as a native son of the 
Golden West he is something of a disappointment to the 
League of California Rooters. He never undertakes to 
prove for the benefit of all and sundry that California 
produces the strongest men and the most beautiful women 
and the greatest statesmen and the finest fruits and the 
wettest ocean and the highest sky in all the world. He 
never flies into a temper when some fiend in human shape 
implies that an earthquake instead of a fire was responsi- 
ble for the destruction of San Francisco. He isn’t even 
what is loosely known as breezy. 

Apparently he is a throwback to some of the early New 
England Mathers, for he not only has one of those benig- 
nant faces that sometimes appear in the pictures which 
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PHOTO, BY HERBERT W. GLEASON. COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, WASH., D.C, 
Stephen T. Mather 


show John Alden and Priscilla What’s-Her-Name and the 
rest of the Plymouth church set strolling peacefully to 
church on a snowy Sunday mbdrning with enough firearms 
on their shoulders to scare the disarmament fans into fits, 
but he also dislikes to converse at any length about him- 
self or his doings, and blushes a passionate crimson when 
mentioned kindly. Not long ago a newspaper lady of the 
more intense sort, sometimes known as a sob sister, inter- 
viewed him and then referred to him in her account of the 
interview as a Gibson man. Whenever this is mentioned in 
Steve’s presence in large gatherings he blushes so violently 
that all the doctors in sight think he is having an apo- 
plectic seizure. 

Another thing that was apparently passed down to him 
from a long line of thorough, painstaking and inquisitive 
New England ancestors is an intense desire to know all 
about the other fellow and the manner in which he runs his 
business. This is probably a similar—though more genial 
and mellow—streak to that which cropped out in Cotton 
Mather and forced him to write three hundred and eighty- 
two books about all sorts of subjects, and led him to delve 
into the private lives of the residents of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in search of witches. 

He worked his way through the University of California 
by acting as a book agent up and down the Pacific Coast, 
selling those ornate red-and-gold-covered books that were 
highly esteemed in the early ’80’s as decorations for the 
parlor table and the top shelf of the whatnot, along with 
the mottled sea shell and small model of Washington Mon- 
ument made out of macerated paper money. Wherever he 
went he made great numbers of friends, especially among 
elderly ladies. No matter in what section of the country 
he finds himself today, he is acquainted with two or three 
elderly ladies and must call on them before leaving the 
neighborhood. 

When he graduated from the University of California he 
migrated to New York and got himself a job as reporter on 
the New York Sun. As a writer of news stories he never 
threatened to snatch the crown from such masters of the 
writing craft as Charles Dickens and Edgar Allan Poe; 
but he had a peculiar and unusual knack for uncovering 
the complete details of intricate business stories. He had 


a passion for knowing how the other man ran his busines 
and he could sit and listen to anybody who was willing { 
talk about his business with the same eager enthusiag 
and staying power that Cotton Mather used to display j 
his praying. He also had a confidence-inspiring face, «| 
that it was only necessary for him to ask a man one or tw 
questions about his business in order to get the man { 
pour out his entire life story, with none of the troubk 
omitted. " 
His father was the manager of the New York office ; 
the Pacific Coast Borax Company, better known as th 
Borax Trust. After he had been on the staff of the Sun fc 
five years, his father coaxed him to enter the borax bus 
ness, so young Mather went into it in a very subordinat 
position. He took with him, however, his craving t 
examine the cogwheels in everybody’s business affairs, ¢ 
well as his ability to make friends. As a result, before h 
had fairly graduated from an office.boy’s position, he ha 
learned the complete inside of the Borax Trust’s busines 
as well as the details of the business of the people wh 
bought from the Borax Trust. He had also discovyere 
that the trust wasn’t transporting or marketing its bora 
properly, and that it wasn’t doing a third of the busing 
that it ought to do. He therefore drew up a complete pla 
for the entire reorganization of the business. He had som! 
difficulty in getting anyone to listen to his plan; but whe 
the proper persons began to listen it was at once adopter 
and young Mather was sent to Chicago to take charge ¢ 
marketing the country’s borax supply. 


The Parks as They Were 


> | 


Te 1903 he withdrew from the Borax Trust and set up 
borax business of his own. The trust, at first contemy 
tuous of his company, suddenly realized that it was puttin 
a number of severe dents in the hitherto unblemishe 
surface of the parent concern. So it essayed to atten 
to the precocious and offensive newcomer with the usu! 
tactics. Mather and his partner, however, sat tight an 
waited patiently. Eventually the trust weakened an| 
made an agreement with Mather whereby Mather’s cor| 
cern continued to do an independent business. And thu 
Mather was relieved of the danger of having the wo 

scratch a hole in the front door. } 
Being a Californian by birth, and having a strong likin 
for the natural beauties of the country, Mather spent hi 
vacations on the Pacific Coast, and naturally gravitate 
toward the great government parks. Following his inhel 
ited craving for information and details, he fell in with th) 
people responsible for the operation of the parks an 
promptly extracted from them all existing information @ 
to their needs, their problems, the methods used in thel| 
upkeep and the expense of keeping them going. Hegott 
know as much about the Yosemite as though he had ir 
vented it. He began to get acquainted with members of th 
Sierra Club, and they told him about the other parks un’ 
he became as familiar with their details as though he hi 
laid them out. Due entirely to his Mather passion for! 
ness details, he knew more about all the parks, withoutl 
in any way connected with them, than any other 
Late in 1914 Secretary of the Interior Franklin K 
knowing of Mather’s interest in and knowledge of 
asked him to come to Washington as his secretary, 
jurisdiction over the parks. Mather’s business p: 
told him to run away and do as he pleased; so he s 
for Washington with the definite idea in his head of ch 
ing the parks from a lot of scattered units into a elt 
knit business organization. 
When Mather came to Washington there was no ind 
vidual in the Department of the Interior who devo 
his time to the national parks. There wasn’t even a ste 
nographer working on park work alone. The parks’ er 
side lines—extra work—in the department, the result: be n 
that everyone dodged park work whenever he co 
passing the buck gayly from desk to desk, so that the ¥ 
was sadly neglected. Each park was considered sepa 
If there were one thousand shovels rusting un 
Yosemite and five hundred shovels were needed in Seq 
the five hundred shovels couldn’t be transfe 
Sequoia from Yosemite. Never could such an 0 
be perpetrated on the Washington Order of Re 
Twisters! And if an engineer was employed in Yo 
on a yearly salary, but had only enough work to keep 
busy from April until July, and if an engineer was 4 
needed at Mount Rainier National Park for work 
could be done in August, September and Octo 
was not permissible to transfer the Yosemite enginee 
Mount Rainier when he had finished his Yosemite 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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A Cadillac Announcement 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company 

announces the continuation of 

ne Type 61 on a largely increased 

| ||| production schedule at the follow- 
noe ing reduced prices: 


Touring Car- - - - $2885 
Phaeton® je) <a 7-8 2885 
Roadster - - - - - 2885 
Victoriage”. eae 3675 
5-Passenger Coupe - 3750 
Sedan. -.¢ j-) fete «3950 
Suburban - - - - - 3990 
Limousine - - - - 4300 


Imperial Limousine - 4400 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit, plus war tax 


The new prices govern the identi- 
cal Type 61 cars which have met 
with a degree of favor unparalleled 
in Cadillac history. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


(Continued from Page 26) 

Perish the thought with the utmost en- 
thusiasm! A new engineer had to be hired 
for Mount Rainier. You bet! You couldn’t 
put over any funny business on the Wash- 
ington job holders! 

Mather’s idea was to weld the parks into 
a great system under a National Park 
Service, to make them constantly accessi- 
ble to more people, and to make them as 
easy of access to people of small means as 
to people of large means. By persistent and 
unremitting toil over a period of eight 
years, he has succeeded in all these things, 
even beyond the fondest hopes of such op- 
timists as the members of the Sierra Club. 
The extent of his personal contributions to 
the national parks will probably never be 
told, because of his distressing habit of 
growing red in the face, grinning sheepishly 
and disappearing hastily whenever his 
private efforts are discussed. He has, how- 
ever, purchased privately owned land in 


popularity, no matter what party banner 
they carried. Possibly a like exception 
should be made of California. But certainly 
nearly all the other winning candidates won 
on the strength of the Republican—or 
Democratic—name and organization. Few 
or none of them would have won as inde- 
pendent or third-party candidates. Mr. 
La Follette will admit that in nearly all 
constituencies the Republican or Demo- 
cratic banner is a very valuable asset for a 
candidate. In nearly all constituencies 
many voters practice party regularity or 
have party leanings that count strongly 
in an election. Mainly these men owe 
their elections to party; but they propose, 
it seems, to repudiate obligation to party. 


Boring From Within 


With rare exceptions people vote the 
Republican ticket because the Republican 
Party is a national organization, capable of 
giving effect to their will in national affairs; 
or the Democratic ticket because the Dem- 
ocratic Party is a national organization. 
Reformers have insisted that it’s foolish to 
recognize national organizations in local 
affairs—to vote for a governor because he 
is a Democrat or for a mayor because he is 
a Republican. Yet against the most plausi- 
ble arguments people, by and large, have 
stuck to the national organizations, per- 
haps by an instinctive national feeling. 
Pennsylvania goes Republican for mayors 
and sheriffs and Mississippi goes Demo- 
cratic for mayors and sheriffs, with an 
eye—or an instinct—on Washington. Say 
I live in Michigan or Ohio. I vote the 
Republican ticket—or the Democratic 
ticket—not with reference to local affairs 
but with reference to national affairs. 
When I vote that ticket in Michigan I am 
giving and taking bonds with Republicans 
in Minnesota and Massachusetts, entering 
into a codperation with them on the im- 
plied understanding that my representative 
and their representatives will get together 
on some broad common grounds and carry 
on in national legislation and administra- 
tion. If Minnesota Republicans vote with 
the mental reservation that their repre- 
sentative is not’ going to codperate at all 
with my representative, but on the con- 
trary is going to jockey him into a tight 
corner and sandbag him, they are swin- 
dling me. 

The national parties are national co- 
operations. I submit that no group has a 
right to go into the pool with the idea of 
holding up the other members and grab- 
bing what it wants. The strength and 
vote-pulling power of the Republican Party 
arise from the fact of its being a national 
coéperation. The candidate in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and so on, wants to run on the Re- 
publican ticket because he wants the 
advantage that accrues from the party 
as a national codperation. When he takes 
the advantages of codperation and repudi- 
ates the obligations his political morality 
needs attention. 

There is, say, a national codperation of 
potato growers. Because it is nation-wide 
it is able to organize markets, build ter- 
minals, establish grades and regulate selling 
so that one region will not be underbidding 
another; moreover, credit, prestige, good- 
will attach to it. Suppose that Maine, 
using the national organization’s markets, 
credit facilities, and so on, nevertheless 
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several national parks with his own money 
and then turned over the properties to the 
Government. It was Mather who secured 
the beautiful Tioga Road, extending from 
Lake Tahoe down to the valley—a two-day 
trip of unrivaled scenic beauty. The road 
was owned by a mining company; but 
Mather knew that the Government ought 
to have it before somebody else cut in on it 
and put it beyond the Government’s reach. 
So he put up the bulk of the money re- 
quired to buy it, and one of his Chicago 
friends put up the rest; and when it was 
safely and irrevocably bought, they handed 
it over to the Government with an entire 
absence of hullabaloo, clamor, vociferation 
and trumpet flourishing. 

The parks are no longer mere parks, but 
a park system, run by their own organiza- 
tion, the National Park Service, of which 
Steve Mather is the director. The year 
before Mather started work on the parks 
they were visited by two hundred and 
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thirty-five thousand people. Last year they 
were visited by more than one million 
people. At one place in the Yosemite the 
traffic at the height of the summer travel is 
so heavy that it has to be directed by traffic 
cops in the old Fifth Avenue manner. 
There are hotels for the rich and tent camps 
for the not-so-rich, the latter equipped with 
more convenience than the users ever knew 
in their own homes. There is even a big 
cafeteria in the Yosemite for those hasty 
modern travelers who are averse to taking 
more than twenty minutes for lunch while 
making their observations of the great 
outdoors. 

There are two schools of thought on the 
subject of travel in the national parks. One 
school holds that so long as modern auto- 
mobile tourists continue to permit among 
their members large quantities of human 
swine who make the landscape hideous with 
discarded tin cans, lunch boxes, old news- 
papers and miscellaneous junk, the parks 


WEASEL POLITICS 
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dumped its crop when it pleased, regardless 
of the codperation program— Maine would 
be censured and thrown out. But in poli- 
tics it appears to be considered rather a 
fine thing to take the benefits of a codpera- 
tion and then hit it over the head. 

Rank-and-file citizens have a right to 
object to this boring from within because 
it is-another, and conspicuous, milepost on 
the road of minority rule. It proposes a 
well-defined group in Senate and House 
which by the smart use of political strategy, 
operating on the well-known cowardice of 
politics, will be able to exercise an influence 
on legislation out of all proportion to its 
numbers and the number of people whom it 
represents. In the statement of November 
eighteenth Senator La Follette pointed 
out that “‘the progressive delegation from 
a single state’’-—meaning, no doubt, his 
own state—“‘holds the balance of power in 
the House, and a group of eight or ten 
progressives in the Senate may act with 
equal effectiveness.”” This evidently means 
that the delegation from a single state, 
wearing the Republican uniform, has a 
grand opportunity to sandbag the Re- 
publican majority and to exemplify mi- 
nority rule. 

He also remarked that ‘‘there is a line 
of cleavage in this country which will 
sepdrate the sheep from the goats.” His 
scheme appears to me to imply exactly that 
the rank-and-file citizens of the United 
States are to be divided mostly into Demo- 
cratic sheep and Republican goats, while 
an active little band of progressives or in- 
surgents or radicals or whatever they may 
call themselves—each donning the con- 
venient sheep livery or goat livery for the 
purpose of getting elected—shall bore from 
within, play one side against the other, and 
in the practical legislative outcome out- 
weigh both the sheep and the goats. It 
doesn’t look to me like an attractive pro- 


gram. 

As I read it, this program does not imply 
gaining legislative power through a frank 
and outright appeal to voters. If it meant 
going to the people under its own flag with 
a clear-cut set of national policies no ra- 
tional person could object to it on consti- 
tutional grounds. If it could win at the 
polls, standing on its own two legs, wearing 
its own clothes and declaring itself for what 
it was, every believer in democratic govern- 
ment would accept the result. It is the 
weasel politics, boring from within, using 
the livery of a national codperation and 
then repudiating all obligation to it, that 
candid people wha believe in majority rule 
have a right to object to. 


Straightforward Methods 


Shortly after our show of hands there 
was a national election in Great Britain. 
The Conservative Party, standing on its 
own legs and wearing its own clothes, car- 
ried a clear majority of seats in the House 
of Commons. Using the established ma- 
chinery of regional representation, it won 
clear title to control of the government. A 
great many people in Great Britain are not 
conservative. Many are radical, wanting 
national ownership of railroads and mines 
and a broadax for capital in the form of a 
capital levy. They said so explicitly. They 
went to the polls on that issue, organized, 
uniformed and tagged unmistakably as the 
Labor Party. They won 186 seats in the 


House of Commons, and by every theory 
of democracy are entitled to them. Voters, 
knowing exactly who and what they were 
voting for, gave them the seats. That is 
honest politics, responsible politics, re- 
spectable politics, that tells you just what 
it stands for and asks your suffrage. 

The British election presented an image 
of political democracy, operating, like ours, 
on the basis of regional representation. 
There can be no image of democratic rule 
without group morality, party loyalty. 
Suppose now that some thirty Conserva- 
tive members of the House of Commons 
should organize a well-defined group of 
borers from within and announce that they 
would thwart the Conservative program 
unless some pet measure of their own—not 
included in the party program and squarely 
hostile to it—was adopted. They would 
be trying to substitute gang rule for demo- 
cratic rule. 


Muddy Political Waters 


When Senator La Follette threw cold 
water on the suggestion of a third party in 
this country it must have meant that his 
group expected to score without running 
the bases; in other words, to wield more 
power through political strategy and ma- 
neuvering than it could gain votes in a 
straight-cut appeal to the public. Does the 
progressive, or radical, movement prefer to 
bore from within because it fears voters 
would be bored from without by a candid 
and clear-cut appeal? 

A great many people embracing all 
shades of political opinion have long re- 
gretted the degenerate state of the two big 
political parties. Meanings that once at- 
tached to the names ‘“‘Republican” and 
““Democrat’’ have become so blurred that 
little meaning is left to either. The three 
preéminent political figures of the last thirty 
years are Cleveland, Roosevelt and Wilson. 
Cleveland, the Democrat, was decidedly 
more conservative than Roosevelt, the Re- 
publican. Wilson, the Democrat, began by 
talking radically and ended acting very 
conservatively. Those three names merely 
illustrate the party confusion that has 
long since become a commonplace in all 
candid political discussion. The two big 
parties survive simply because they are 
rather effective going concerns for the sor- 
did purpose of capturing offices. This degra- 
dation of the two big parties—which, taken 
together, attract about 95 per cent of the 
country’s total vote—obviously makes for 
general political degradation and confusion. 
Since the two big parties mean little, the 
division of votes between them at a na- 
tional election means little. After the votes 
are counted one, or possibly two, very 
broad generalizations may be deduced— 
as that the country is sick of the Wilson 
Administration and cold to the League of 
Nations; or that it is sick of this present 
Congress—but nobody knows, any more 
than he knew before the votes were counted, 
what the people are really thinking on vari- 
ous most important national questions. 
If the parties mean little, elections mean 
little. 

Some people holding office or desiring 
office have a vested interest in the two old 
parties as they stand. Some other people 
find an advantage in having muddy polit- 
ical waters to fish in. Those two sorts of 
people are the only sorts that have any 
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can get along quite well without the 
mobile tourist. The other school holds th: 
the parks are entirely for the people, an 
that automobile roads should be built ¢ 
their topmost peaks and their utterm, 
confines, so that flivvers may grind the 
tempestuous and colicky way into the yer 
heart of things. : 
Mather holds a middle course. He insist 
that the people be enabled to enjoy thej 
parks; but since the parks belong to th 
people, he argues that there ought to be 4 
least a few bridle trails in them where | 
peace-loving man can find surcease froy 
the cares that infest the day vito 
ing his nerves shattered by the hoarse hog 
of a seven-dollar horn, or without havin 
his horse’s off hind leg neatly removed bh 
the hub of a passing tin-can tourist. 
In the words of Howling Joe McCaffrey 
the champion tire vulcanizer of the Yosem 
ite, ‘‘There’s nothing the matther wit 
Mather.” f 


~ 
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7 
interest in perpetuating the present confy 
sion of parties. In view of the lofty aim 
which they profess, we might reasonabl 
expect the progressives, or radicals, to tak 
the lead in helping us out of this politics 
degradation and confusion, especially a 
they are exactly in a position to bring tha 
about. _We might expect them to form | 
party that did have clear-cut meaning an 
significance. They are always declarin 
that a majority of the people, while tempo 
rarily wandering in the Republican an 
Democratic wildernesses, are with them a| 
heart. Then why in the name of sanity an 
common honesty don’t they strike out 
set up their standard, make their proclama 
tion? People who are not progressive, 0 
radical, would automatically gather in a) 
opposition party, and the nation’s day o 
redemption, so far as political organizatio) 
is concerned, would have dawned. W 
would then have two really significant po 
litical parties, elections would have tangibl 
meaning, the will of the majority could b 
ascertained and would rule. 2. || 

But instead of doing this fine service t 
the nation—a service which, by their owi| 
account, is fully within their power ani 
which every circumstance of the case call 
upon them to perform—our astonishin; 
progressives apparently propose not onl; 
to keep up the old party confusion but t 
make it still worse confounded. Instead o 
clearing the waters, they propose, by bor 
ing from within, to dump in eartloads o 
fresh mud, so that the rank-and-file voter 
very uncertain before as to what his na 
tional ticket signified, will have less chane 
of knowing than ever. He may think he i 
voting for protection while some bus} 
borers from within are using the sam 
ticket to further free trade. - >| 


| 


a 
The Riddle of Progressivism 


If progressives stick to boring fron) 
within it must, as I see it, mean thre) 
things: First, that they want to maintai 
the confused old parties as going concern 


egy at Washington than they could gain b} 
a straight-out appeal to the public; 
that they want muddy political waters ti 
fish in. For some meaning does still attadl 
to both the old parties. On the record ti 
date they both stand for capital; theystan 
for those dire things, vested interests, whic 
in plain language means that if a man hé 
got possession of a million dollars by let 
means it shall not be taken away from hi 
except by due process of law. The old pat 
ties still indubitably mean individual im 
tiative, enterprise and ownership. The} 
stand opposed to socialism. i 
Now, at this writing, nobody 
what progressivism does stand for. I 
eral air and bearing imply that it is agal 
capital which is owned east of the 
ghany Mountains and for capital ini 
constituencies; but to figure out a nati 
political philosophy on that cross-l 
basis would puzzle Doctor Einstein. — 
La Follette’s call was addressed to such pé 
sons as he considered most representauy! 
of progressive thought. A study of t 
doesn’t help me, at least, to visua 
progressive program, for the list 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Year’s Great Growth 
In Public Regard 


| The good Maxwell has wrought a revolution within its own sphere 
| during the past year. 


| In general public regard it has risen to heights of approval probably 
never accorded to any other car in a similar period. 


In the regard of its own public it has displaced all other claimants 
for first place. 


It has established itself beyond question as a quality -product, offer- 
ing in that respect value so superior that the most casual observer 
immediately recognizes it. 


Wherever this conviction of greater value has thoroughly penetrated 
the public mind, it is outselling because it deserves to outsell. 


It is being judged and being awarded preference on the three great 
evidences of motor car value — manufacturing superiority, better per- 
formance and greater beauty. 


Thousands of owners have proven during these twelve months that 
in every essential of trustworthy construction it surpasses the ex- 
terior excellence which makes everyone admit there is nothing on 
the market to compare with it. 


We have waited a year before telling these truths — waited for that 
spontaneous public recognition we knew was bound to come, and 
which is being accorded now in unstinted measure. 


You need not accept our assurances that the good Maxwell has 
come into its own. 


Your own eyes and ears will bear witness that it has brought about 
a realignment in public regard which is redounding everywhere to 
its great advantage. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

from some radical labor leaders to that 
heart-rending example of an exploited and 
despoiled proletarian, Mr. Samuel Unter- 
myer. A strong anticapital slant on the 
eastern exposure and an antisocialist slant 
on the western exposure is all, I believe, 
that anybody can make out of this present 
progressive movement at this writing. 
With that kind of implement to fish for 
votes with, the muddier the water, I should 
say, the better the fishing. 

On the same day with Mr. La Follette’s 
call, Mr. Capper issued a statement—not 
as a Republican senator from Kansas but 
as chairman of the Senate farm bloc. He 
also said that reaction had been van- 
quished in the elections and progressives 
now had a mandate from the people. Mr. 
La Follette’s list of representative progres- 
sives—at least the list published in the 
newspapers which I have consulted—does 
not include Mr. Capper, although it does, 
for example, include Senator France, who 
was defeated in the November election, and 
three other senators. The omission of Mr. 
Capper’s name may be a typographical 
oversight or a mere inadvertence. It should 
not be important; for on present progres- 
sive principles, or practices, although Mr. 
La Follette and Mr. Capper held the most 
divergent views, they might cheerfully join 
in the same group and then bore at each 
other from within. 

Both Mr. La Follette and Mr. Capper 
put defeat ot ship subsidy at the top of the 
immediate progressive program. Now the 
ship-subsidy bill proposes to devote an 
amount of public money which may run to 
$40,000,000 a year to the support and en- 
couragement of an American merchant 
marine, following the example of some other 
maritime nations. A great many people en- 
tertain great doubts of its usefulness. But 
it involves, in fact, an expenditure equal 
to about 1 per cent of the total national 
expenditure. I submit that when progres- 
sives grow purple with indignation over 
the outrage of placing a burden of $40,000,- 
000 a year, in the form of ship subsidy, on 
the back of a toilsome and long-suffering 


public, and then, in the very next breath, 


propose with enthusiastic unanimity to 
dump a $4,000,000,000 soldiers’ bonus on 
that same back they are talking rank bun- 
combe. Obviously they are not thinking 
of that toilsome and long-suffering back at 
all, but of votes. 


A Dead Issue 


The Government is now operating about 
a third of its merchant tonnage, and the 
operation of that fraction nets a loss of 


about $50,000,000 a year. From the begin- . 


ning government operation of the ships has 
brought steady and enormous loss. Presi- 
dent Harding thinks that by transferring 
the boats to private owners and granting a 
subsidy of perhaps $40,000,000—to cease 
whenever private operation becomes suffi- 
ciently profitable to yield 10 per cent on the 
investment—the country would get a real 
and finally self-supporting merchant ma- 
rine. We have a great stake in this mer- 
chant fleet. The President says as things 
are going now we're likely to lose it. It’s 
all a sober business proposition that ought 
to be soberly considered. Progressive poli- 
tics makes a raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
bogy man out of it. Ships are owned in the 
East. If the Government’s merchant fleet 
is ever sold it will be sold to Eastern capi- 
tal, there being no other capital to buy it. 
This $40,000,000 subsidy therefore will go 
to Eastern capital. Thatis enough. Set off 
the fire alarm! Sound the tocsin! On guard 
for the people! 

The Government has other property 
besides ships. For one item, it has very ex- 
tensive property, acquired at a large out- 
lay, at Muscle Shoals. In enumerating the 
chief objects of progressive policy, for 
which the people gave a mandate in No- 
vember, Mr. Capper declares that this 
Muscle Shoals property must be put in the 
hands of Henry Ford, sole owner of, per- 
haps, the most profitable corporation in 
the United States and probably our second 
largest individual capitalist. But Mr. 
Ford’s great capital and great profits are 
sanctified, for progressive purposes, be- 
cause he doesn’t live in the East and makes 
a point of speaking contemptuously of 
Wall Street. The people’s mandate, as 
progressively interpreted, sternly forbids 
sellmg government property to Eastern 
capital and sternly commands turning goy- 
ernment property—of, perhaps, equal po- 
tential value and earning power—over to 
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Detroit capital. Who is going to construct 
a set of national principles and policies out 
of that? 

Newberryism is another outstanding 
progressive asset. A foolish man with some 
foolish relatives ran for senator in Michigan 
and foolishly spent a great lot of money. 
I believe it has never been charged any- 
where that any of the money was spent 
corruptly—that is, to bribe voters. I hap- 
pened to be residing in Michigan during 
the Newberry campaign and witnessed its 
phenomena at first hand. Newberry put 
bigger advertisements in the local news- 
papers than the other side did, and more of 
them. He stuck more and larger litho- 
graphs in all the shop windows. He hired 
more bands that played louder. He en- 
gaged more spellbinders and campaign 
buttonholers. So far as I observed he did 
not do anything that political candidates 
everywhere do not do; but he did more of 
it, with a larger splurge and a louder blare. 
It was a foolish exhibition. But to say that 
he bought the election is equivalent to say- 
ing that the people of Michigan are such 
blockheads that the man who hires the 
most bands will get their votes. Newberry- 
ism is a dead and buried cat, useful only 
for purposes of political oratory. 


Political Hamstringing 


Railroads bulk large in progressive poli- 
tics. Senator La Follette says their con- 
solidation into a small number of monster 
systems must be prevented. What he has 
in mind, no doubt, is the plan worked out 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for fifteen or more big but competitive 
systems embracing all the roads in the 
country. That plan was worked out in 
conformity with an act. of Congress by the 
Government’s own commission. The rail- 
roads themselves have shown no particular 
enthusiasm for it. Also, the senator says the 
Railroad Labor Board—another govern- 
ment agency—must not be given coercive 
power to prevent and punish strikes. Mr. 
Capper adds that freight rates must be 
reduced and the clause in a Republican 
statute giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission control over state rates must 
be repealed. 

All you can make out of that, in the way 
of a policy, is a policy of hamstringing, of 
guerilla attacks on the flank and picking 
off the stragglers. If progressives want 
government ownership and operation of 
railroads they should say so. If they want 
private ownership and operation they 
should have the candor to accept squarely 
the conditions upon which alone private 
ownership and operation are possible— 
that is, reasonable assurance of a rate of 
profit which will attract private capital 
into railroading. Some of them talk about 
repealing the so-called guaranty clause of 
the Esch-Cummins Law. The Government 
has complete control of freight and passen- 
ger rates. The clause in question merely 
says, in effect, that the Government should 
not reduce rates below a point which yields 
a reasonable profit on the investment. To 
repeal that clause is tantamount to serving 
notice that the Government may reduce 
rates below a point that will yield a reason- 
able return, or any return, upon the in- 
vestment. It amounts to saying, ‘‘We are 
going to depend upon private capital for 
transportation, but we will confiscate the 
capital if we feel like it.” 

Progressivism must have a very naive 
view of capital if it supposes it will invest in 
any enterprise on such terms. If progres- 
sives want simply to wreck the railroads 
they ought to say that. The objection, at 
this point, is not to government ownership, 
or even to just wrecking the roads, but to 
weasel politics that doesn’t tell you what 
it means. 

Some aspects of the political situation 
in 1854 may be likened to the present. 
Men were thinking a lot about the exten- 
sion of slavery into the territories. There 
were two dominant political parties, but 
they offered no satisfactory alignment of 
public opinion on the slavery question. 
One of them, at least, was hopelessly con- 
fused on the subject, not knowing its own 
mind and, therefore, meaningless as a 
political party. Nevertheless, it was a quite 
efficient going concern for the strictly self- 
ish purpose of capturing votes and offices, 
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and so, no doubt, was dear to many poli- 
ticians of that day. The men who met in 
1854 to launch the new—Republican— 
party must have been reconciled to the 
dreadful prospect of taking a licking at the 
polls, of losing an election and being out 
of office for a spell. They not only had some 
tangible convictions on the subject of slav- 
ery in the territories but they cared more 
for those convictions than they did for win- 
ning the next election. Their venture has 
been pretty generally applauded.  Cer- 
tainly they restored meaning to American 
politics and gave voters the means of ex- 
pressing their national convictions by their 
ballots. 

Whatever progressivism may now mean, 
that name has had a bogus sound to a great 
many people for several years because it 
seemed to signify something that wouldn’t 
stand up under fire—that couldn’t endure 
the gaff for even a comparatively brief 
spell, but threw up its hands and hastened 
back to the fleshpots after one defeat. In 
1912, you remember, under a remarkable 
leader, progressives did form a political 
party, make their declaration of faith in 
plain language and go to the polls under 
their own banner. They did extraordinarily 
well for a new party, but they didn’t win; 
so they promptly faded out of the picture. 
The argument was that unless they re- 
turned to the Republican fold the Demo- 
crats would win. That argument, taking 
the progressives’ own word for it, amounts 
to this: ‘‘The Republican Party has lost 
all meaning. The Democratic Party has 
lost all meaning. But unless we rejoin the 
Republicans’ one meaningless party rather 
than another meaningless party will cap- 
ture the offices.”” Which, of course, is 
equivalent to the more candid statement, 
“We can’t endure being kept out of office.” 

There was considerable pious talk of re- 
forming the Republican Party from within, 
which is a different matter from boring 
from within. In the first case a group of 
men within a codperation seek to sway the 
whole coéperation, or the effective majority 
of it, to their way of thinking. That is 
democratic. In the second case a group, 
remaining within the codperation, seek by 
obstruction and maneuver to thwart the 
majority. That is weasel. But although 
the progressive leaven has presumably been 
working in the Republican Party ever 
since, progressives practically repudiate it 
so far as the notion of owing any obliga- 
tion to it is concerned. 


A Majority at Loggerheads 


To take the first illustration that comes 
to hand, a national merchant-marine policy 
is surely highly desirable, for almost any 
tangible policy is better than mere chaotic 
no policy at all. We own a great merchant 
fleet, on which we have spent more than 
$3,000,000,000 of public money. If the 
Government is going to operate it certain 
steps ought to be taken now which need 
not be taken if the Government is going to 
sell the fleet to private operators. We 
ought to know what we are going to do. 
The Republican Party has a clear-cut 
merchant-marine policy, contained in Presi- 
dent Harding’s recent address to Congress. 
We ought to say yes or no to it. Or take 
the much more important case of the rail- 
roads: Surely there should be a national 
railroad policy. The Republican Party has 


such a policy, embodied in the Esch- 


Cummins Law. The gist of it is, railroads 
are to be privately owned and operated 
under government supervision, which shall 
not be so applied as to deprive the private 
owners of a reasonable return on their in- 
peyocn- We ought to say yes or no to 
that. 
accept the alternative of government own- 
ership and operation. We can get on with 
government ownership and operation of 
both ships and railroads. We cannot get 
on with mere void uncertainty that par- 
alyzes or excludes private management and 
puts nothing permanent and definite in its 
place. 

These are big national questions, and are 
supposed, in a democracy, to be settled by 
the majority will of the people. The only 
way you and I have of expressing our wills 
is by our ballots. Say I live in Massachu- 
setts. I approve the Republican policy of 
private ownership of merchant marine and 


If we say no we ought candidly to 
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railroads. I vote the Republican tick 
read in the newspapers that the Repy 
Party has won the national electj 
up bobs a group of duly elected 
cans to announce that they are 
fight the Republican ship and railr 
cies. Or, to put it another way 
men in Kansas and Wisconsin _ 
Republican ticket, taking it as 
government ownership of boats 
roads, while I in Massachusetts 
same ticket, taking it as mean 
opposite. Neither of us has got a 
The election has not been a means 
effect to the will of a majority. It 
ply disclosed a majority at loggerh 
left the situation more confused tha 

The greatest political service t 
body can render the country toda 
opinion, is to help clarify polities 
us national tickets to which tangih 
ings attach. If our high-sounding 
sives persist in boring from within 
give us merely some pious general. 
in practical effect, greater confusior 
fore. They will be not only keepin 
Republican and Democratic mud 
adding a new smoke screen of 
Senator La Follette speaks of “ 
progressive principles and policies 
this writing there are no such princ 
policies. To Mr. Capper prog 
means handing Muscle Shoals o 
private capitalist. To a lot of 0 
gressives it means handing the 
over to government ownership a 
union management under the Plu 
It can have no definite, auth 
meaning until it calls a conven 
adopts a platform. 


Mr. La Follette as Mose 


If you are acquainted with the k 
the Mormon Church you will rec 
Joseph Smith discovered some bu 
plates on which the gospel of Mor 
engraved, but in a strange tongu 
one could read. The prophet, how 
discovered a sort of miraculous g] 
by looking through which he pere 
meaning of the strange characters 
on the gold plates. Now, with ¢ 
prophet and only one pair of 
you may erect a creed on that 
with a host of progressive proph 
claiming different meanings you | 
boggle. What serious-minded peo] 
is a document which they thems 
read with their own natural eyes a 
sense—in other words, a national- 
return which discloses a tangi 
meaning; which, for example, plai 
yes or no to a given shipping-and- 
policy, and not, on the same ticke' 
Massachusetts and no in Kansas. Pr 
sives can assist in that direction 
organizing and adopting a platform 

If progressives persist in head 
opposite direction—away from 
toward obscurity—they must 
look as bogus as a china egg t 
many people. They say they hav 
principles and policies. They say m 
ity of the people—or at least a very 
ful minority—approve those prineip 
pclicies. Then every circumstance 
ease calls upon them to formul 
principles and policies in plain 
issue the call to their followers, s 
under their own banner and so 
from this grievous confusion. If the 
it looks very patent to me that | 
tensions are hollow; that there 
conviction, clear thinking or lea 
them. If they are merely going to 
ate the muddled old parties as vo 
concerns, and by boring from within 
the waters still further, why, then 

We are lost in a political fog. 
Senator La Follette’s clarion cry 
hand!” and wait in the murk 
hopes. But he only knocks out 0 
and pushes us into the creek. Thatisn' 
for Moses to act. We are entitl 
pect that he bought his prophet’s 
theatrical costumer’s. 

Is there some sincerity, com 
self-respect left in the Republica 
It is in power by will of the peopl 
declared certain policies. A grou 
publican senators and representa 
nounces an intention to thwa 
policies by going over to the opp 
necessary. A self-respecting org: 
should suppose, would throw t 
And that might start something us 
want light. We want significant 
politics. Is everybody going ; 
smudge and rub out such signs as the! 
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The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
No. 381. The 9 x 12 foot 
size costs only $16.20. 
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Who wouldn'*t enjoy breakfast 
in a kitchen like this? 


No small part of the charm of this pleasant kitchen 
is the colorful $2 Congoleum Rug. These modern floor- 
coverings give you all the beauty, coloring and artistry of 
the rug designer’s skill at real economy prices. And then 


too they are so practical. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Be Sure to Look 
for this Gold Seal 


To clean them—you just whisk a damp mop over their 
firm sanitary surface and ina twinkling your rug is as bright 
and clean as when new. And there’s never the annoyance 
of a ruffled edge or turned up corner because Congoleum 
Rugs hug the floor tight without fastening of any kind. 


There is only one genuine 
Congoleum and that is Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum, identified by 
the Gold Seal shown above. 
This Gold Seal (printed in green on a gold background) 
protects you against imitation floor-coverings, and gives you 
the protection of our money-back guarantee. It is pasted 
on the face of every genuine Gol/d-Seal Congoleum Rug and 
on every two yards of Go/d-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 
Be sure to look for it on the floor-covering you buy! 
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The wide range of beautiful patterns—designs appropriate 
for every room in the house—are made in all the popular 
sizes. Among them you are sure to find just the rug you want. 
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6 x 9 feet $ 8.10 The rugs illustrated are made 1144x3 feet $ .50 
3 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 74%x 9 feet 10.10 only in the five large sizes. seam teernt OO 
Meant eat: 9 9ex sa steet 12215 The small rugs are made in Lee NP ay ee 

| Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 9 x 1072 feet 14.15 other designs to harmonize = 2 a 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal Se RAP a0. ey P40) with them. 3 x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi and 
in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


Pattern No. 534 
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long term of years. Theshort lease, as every- 
one connected with retailing in America 
knows, has been a cause of abnormally high 
business rentals and, indirectly, high retail 
prices. In one Middle West city with which 
I am familiar there are less than a dozen re- 
tailers in the principal shopping district who 
have leases covering more than five years. 
In many cases the retailer has to renew his 
lease every two or three years, and nearly 
always at a higher figure, because there is 
usually someone else anxious to get his 
stand. Nearly always a man will pay a 
little more rather than move; and so, after 
he has renewed his lease several times, he 
gets to the point where he pays a higher 
rent than he ought. I know of several 
cases where American merchants are pay- 
ing out as much as 10 per cent of their total 
receipts for store rent, and in one case more 
than 15 per cent. 

Retailing cannot be done economically 
under such conditions, and in the end, of 
course, the public pays the bill. In Britain 
this state of affairs has not had a chance to 
develop, because the merchant demands a 
long lease or nothing. In talking with 
scores of retailers throughout England and 
Scotland I have had hard work to make 
myself believed when I have told them that 
in America two and three year business 
leases were common. In some cases a 
British merchant will accept a ten-year 
tenancy, but twenty years is the usual 
term. Moreover, the Britisher usually 
buys the building he occupies when he has 
become prosperous enough, rather than in- 
vest his surplus in outside ventures, as is 
the custom with many American retailers. 

This permanency gives the Britisher a 
certain advantage in his operations. A 
Yorkshire merchant put it this way: 

“‘T wouldn’t feel I was in business at all if 
I had to worry about my lease expiring 
every four or five years, and maybe have to 
face a raise in rent every time. Moreover, 
I wouldn’t know how much profit to put on 
my goods if I couldn’t plan what my ex- 
penses were going to be over a term of 
years.”’ Then with a shrewd north-country 
smile he added, “‘I suppose I would have to 
stick a little extra on everything I sold so as 
to be prepared for the raise in case it should 
come.”’ 

But it is hard to visualize the Britisher 
sticking anything extra on his goods to 
make up for extra high rent. Competition 
is too keen, for one thing, and he is, be- 
sides, inclined to be stubborn about such 
matters. Figures show that, roughly speak- 
ing, the average rent paid by the retailer in 
England amounts to about 21% per cent of 
his receipts. I am inclined to believe that 
almost any British merchant faced with the 
situation where he had to pay out 8 to 10 
per cent of his receipts as rent would either 
go out of business altogether or move out to 
the edge of town, where rents were cheaper, 
and expect his customers to follow him. 


British Buying Habits 


Moving to the edge of town might be 
disastrous to an American retailer, but in 
Britain it might easily work out, for British 
customers are intensely loyal to the firms 
they are in the habit of dealing with, and 
do not change without reason. There is, in 
fact, better teamwork between the British 
storekeeper and his customers; a team- 
work so good as to make possible definite 
economies of retailing. 

Perhaps the greatest factor for economy 
lies in the fact that the British public does 
very little shopping around. When a person 
decides to buy something he usually goes 
straight to the place where he has bought a 
similar article before, and where he knows 
the price will be within the limits of his 
pocketbook. If the shop has in stock what 
he wants he buys it and goes on about his 
regular business. The time-honored Amer- 
ican joke about the housewife’s going down- 
town for a hard day’s shopping and coming 
home at night with a spool of thread would 
not apply to British retailing. 

It was in one of the prominent Piccadilly 
Circus stores in London that I spent an 
hour talking with the general manager. 
There seemed to be but a thin trickle of 
business going on in comparison with what I 
knew must be the heavy expense of main- 
taining such an establishment. Evidently 


the general manager must have known what - 


was going on in my mind, for he remarked 
that it must seem a quiet placein comparison 
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with the stores of New York or Chicago. 
Then he went on to explain. 

“T know it looks quiet to you,” he said, 
“who are used to the American crowds, but 
I think we have the best of it. Four per- 
sons out of five who are in the store right 
now are actually buying. Look at the 
eashier’s desk and you will see.” 

Thus directed I looked at the cashier’s 
desk, which was located near the front en- 
trance. In most British stores the customer 
does not pay the salesman, but receives a 
bill for any purchase and then pays on the 
way out. That particular establishment 
caters almost exclusively to women, the sex 
that is supposed to do most of the shopping 
around; but practically everyone who left 
the place stopped at the cashier’s desk 
to pay money or to give directions about 
having a purchase charged. The general 
manager went on with his explanation. 

“Your American merchants,” he said, 
“proceed on the theory that if they can get 
crowds into their stores a large enough 
percentage will buy to make it profitable. 
Over here we can’t see it that way and 
think it a wasteful manner of doing business. 
A clerk can wait on just so many people in 
a day; if half or two-thirds of them are 
merely lookers the clerk’s earning power 
is reduced just that much and we would 
have to put more profit on the goods sold.” 


Lookers and Buyers 


An Edinburgh merchant made about the 
same statement, but a little more bluntly, as 
is the way of the Scotch. His establish- 
ment is located on one of the quieter streets, 
a couple of blocks from Princes Street, which 
is the busy thoroughfare of the city, and 
in the course of conversation I asked 
him if he would not do better to be where 
the big crowds are. Edinburgh, it may be 
explained, is distinctly the tourist town of 
the British Isles, and Princes Street on a 
bright day resembles Los Angeles or At- 
lantie City. 

“No,” answered the Scotchman, “I 
wouldn’t care to be located down there 
among the crowds. It costs too much 
money to do business with your country- 
men!”’ 

This was rather a plain statement to 
make to an American, and the Scotchman 
made haste to temper it by giving his 
reasons for such a belief. 

“Evidently,” he said, “retail buying is 
done differently in your country than here. 
When one of our own people comes into a 
store we know there is the probability of a 
sale if we have what is asked for. But it 
appears that Americans use the stores a 
good deal for amusement, and even if they 
really intend to buy they don’t usually 
make up their minds until they have been 


all around. More than that, they demand ~ 


to see greater assortments than our people, 
who usually buy the first article shown if it 
is what they want. 

“T have figured it all out,’’ the merchant 
concluded. “If I were to move down to 
Princes Street I would have to increase my 
stock by at least five thousand guineas, and 
employ twice the number of salespeople. 
I might get some extra business, but not 
enough, I believe, to cover the extra ex- 
pense. If I were on Princes Street and do- 
ing business in American fashion I would 
have to put a greater percentage of profit 
on my merchandise.” 

Though not at all flattering, the Scotch- 
man’s comment certainly contained food 
for thought. America has built up a mar- 
velous system of retail merchandising, but 
it is doubtless true that in most lines there 
is too great a gap between the wholesale 
prices of commodities and the prices at 
which the same commodities are passed on 
to the customer. It costs the average Amer- 
ican retailer too much to do business. Part 
of the fault certainly lies with the merchant 
himself. In his desire for more business he 
has adopted extravagant methods, and long 
profits become a necessity. But the public 
must also assume a part of the blame. Cer- 
tainly it is one’s prerogative to look about 
and see where a desired article may be pur- 
chased to the best advantage; but when 
looking around is carried to excess someone 
has to pay the bill. 

In the light of the foregoing, one comes 
to a better understanding of the peculiar 
style of window dressing prevalent among 
British retailers. To one used to our Amer- 
ican methods it may savor of cheapness to 


see the show windows of a high-class estab- 
lishment crowded with merchandise of all 
sorts, each article bearing its price tag; but 
such a method makes for economical buy- 
ing. The British retailer expects his cus- 
tomers to make their selections largely 
from the window display. That being done 
there is less lost motion; the actual business 
of buying is immensely simplified, and a far 
greater volume of sales can be made with 
less expense in clerk hire, which is one of the 
heaviest costs in any line of retailing. In 
America we have become used to campaigns 
devoted to weeks of special effort, such as 
Buy at Home Week, Chamber of Com- 
merce Week, and all the others. The sug- 
gestion is respectfully made that some 
enterprising retail merchants’ association 
stage a Buy Without Lost Motion Week 
and see how it works out for economy. 

Cooperative retailing has been tried out 
in England to an extent not known in any 
other country, and the results form an in- 
teresting picture of actual retailing prob- 
lems. It is more than fifty years ago that a 
number of government employes working 
in the same office clubbed together one day 
and bought a wagonload of potatoes at 
wholesale figures, each man paying his pro 
rata. The potatoes thus obtained were so 
much below the retail price that the idea 
was born of forming a regular buying as- 
sociation that should handle all sorts of 
necessities and eliminate the profits of the 
retailer altogether. Then as now it was 
believed that there ought not to be so wide 
a gap between wholesale and retail prices; 
that no middleman was entitled to profits 
ranging from 25 to 100 per cent, according 
to the commodities he handled. 

In the course of fifty-odd years the Co- 
operative Society has grown from its origi- 
nal membership of a dozen government 
employes to a great organization of more 
than three million people. General head- 
quarters are maintained in Manchester, 
with more than twelve hundred branches 
throughout the kingdom. The society owns 
and operates factories, farms, dairies, 
banks and printing offices. It owns a fleet 
of steamships to carry tea from its own 
plantations in Ceylon and India, and to 
bring other merchandise bought in foreign 
countries. Members of the society alone 
furnish the capital. They can buy every- 
thing from bread to automobiles and from 
cigars to furniture, all bearing the brand of 
their own organization. Theoretically it is 
a perfect machine to get around the high 
cost of the middleman’s services. It is on 
a tremendous scale the same idea that the 
dozen government employes used in the 
original purchase of the load of potatoes. 


Theoretical Perfection 


In order to buy at a Codperative store 
one must first join the society, the member- 
ship costing two pounds, which amount, 
however, may be paid in installments. If 
anyone wants to withdraw at any time he 
can get his money back, less a small fee. 
These paid-in memberships constitute the 
society’s capital, and the member is guar- 
anteed 5 per cent interest on his invest- 
ment. In addition to this, if the society 
shows a profit during any given year each 
member receives a dividend, or rebate, on 
all the purchases he has made during that 
period. In order that no person or group of 
persons shall acquire a preponderant in- 
terest in the society there is a rule limiting 
any one subscription to two hundred 
pounds; but as most of the members are 
working people very few own more than a 
two-pound interest. 

Theoretically the plan is perfect. No 
middleman makes a profit, for the profits 
go back into the pockets of the consumer. 
With its tremendous membership as a 
market for its products the society can 
purchase raw materials at absolutely rock- 
bottom prices. But the plan does not work 
out in practice to the extent that it seems 
it ought. Regular retail prices in Co- 
operative stores are no lower than in pri- 
vately owned establishments; but at the 
end of the year, if the society shows a 
profit, each member receives a rebate on 
the total of his.year’s purchases. The weak 
spot is that in poor years the society makes 
no profit and the member gets no rebate. 
During some past years the members have 
received as much as a 5 per cent rebate— 
thatis, a person whospent a hundred pounds 
had five pounds handed back to him. But in 
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times like the past two years, for | 
the society member pays regul 
prices for his commodities and 
bate. It is even probable that 
member pays more for his commo: 
if he bought them at a privately o 

tablishment, because the Codper , 
do not ordinarily have bargain gs 
theory being that the bargain com 
end of the year when the rebat 
tributed. ‘ 

It is worth while to inquire 
reasons why such a well-conce 
does not work out more profitably 
people who support it. By allr 
down by theorists the Coéperatiy 
long ago have crowded out all 
retailers who charge from 25 to 1 
margin on the goods they sell and pt 
profits into their own pockets ins 
the pockets of their customers. 
of the society, it must be remem 
owners as well as customers, an 
every penny of profit left over aft 
operating expenses are paid. 
illuminating comment on the sit 
came from a London retailer wh 
cessfully operating a store in ar 
section next door to one of th 
branches. 

“T’d just as soon have a C 
Society store for a competitor 
else,” he said; ‘‘in fact, a lit 
They’re easier to go up agai 
hustling private trader.” 

I said I could not see how he 
pete in prices with an organizatio: 
such a tremendous buying power 
sold its goods at actual cost to i 
ers. His answer had in it a whole 
on actual business conditions. 


What Makes a Business ¢ P 


“T don’t care how big a competi 
how much money he has got,” t 
chant said. “‘The thing that ma 
business go is some one man who i 
to sweat over it and lie awake 1 
scheme how he can cut the corne 
Cooperative Society is managed 
who work on salary and who 
hope to become proprietors. Thi 
actually owns a business may be wi 
lie awake nights to scheme ho’ 
save a shilling a day on operations be 
the shilling belongs to him if he do 
age to save it. The mere salaried ma 
no such incentive. That is why in my 
shop here I can compete with 
operative, even though it manufa 
own stuff and has more than th 
ready-made customers. It’s jus 
of human nature.” 

The London retailer must 
correct, for there is no other way 
it. So far as organization goes n 
lacking in the big Codperative — 
There are twelve hundred branch 
territory that each one serves is 
defined so there will be no ovet 
which eliminates the charge often 
against private retailers that too ma 
to make a living from a limited pop 
In London, for instance, where ( 
has a hundred and twenty thous 
bers, the Codperative stores are in 
separated by spaces of at least 
blocks, near enough together so 
bers may do their buying handil 
enough apart so each store will not ¢ 
against its fellows. - | 

In conversation with the manager 
of the larger metropolitan branche 
Codperative I ran across a featu 
showed one of the human-nature 
it to which the regular London 
luded. The society manager had 
showing me around the place, V 
ered half a city block and handled 
conceivable sort of merchandise, Vé 
said, at more than fifty thousan 
We came at last to the board room, ' 
are handled the executive aff 
branch, and it was explained ton 
executive committee was com 
twelve members who serve wit 
most of them being in their re 
employes of the near-by railroa 
roundhouses. None of them, 
were at all experienced in comn 
fairs. I asked the society manag 
a committee could have sufficien 
business technicalities to decid 
the complicated matters that 
arise. ( Continued on Page 35) 


. (Continued from Page 32) 
‘Why, yes,” the manager answered, 


> are all good, sensible men and 
echly believe in the Codperative 
ent. Anyhow, they give me and 


assistant pretty free rein to act as we 
.” A second thought struck him and 
ve words to it reflectively. ‘There is 
little flaw in the system,” he said, ‘“‘that 
ly works to its disadvantage. Every- 
the executive committees are mainly 
of men like ours—working people 
) earn, perhaps, from four to seven 
nds a week. It is hard to convince them 
t a store manager should get more pay 
n they do themselves, for the store 
jager, you see, is only their employe. 
just the same slant in human nature 
t would make any employer dislike to 
his hired man more than he got 
self.” 
‘he weakness of the Codperative, evi- 
tly, like that of any other socialistic 
ture, lies in the fact that no one person 
etting enough out of it to be willing to 
wake nights and worry over it. In spite 
his the Codperative movement in Eng- 
1 has been a success in many ways. 
1e of its literature is a little radical: “‘If 
like to get less than value for your 
wey, then you will continue to let the 
ate trader make a profit out of you.” 
yéperators can snap their fingers at any- 
trying to make a profit out of their 
le.’ “The Codperative is the symbol of 
neipation' for consumers from merce- 
7 interests.”” These are specimens of 
perative Society advertising and it is 
ceable that class feeling is played up in 
‘ly all its printed announcements; the 
ory is taught that anyone who charges a 
it on any commodity is a profiteer and 
“nemy to the workingman. 
acked into a corner and confronted 
i the fact that the Codperative does not 
‘narily undersell private merchants, the 
lety official justifies its existence by 
‘ing that all Codperative goods are made 
mion workmen drawing union pay, and 
; any organization that gives everyone 
jected with it a voice in its manage- 
/t must have an educational value. The 
j2ty official will also claim that the 
(perative has tended to force the private 
chant to keep his prices down to a 
/onable level, which claim doubtless has 
e truth to it. 


Too High Overhead 


nyone going about the retail establish- 
(ts of Britain cannot fail to be struck 
L. the high degree of efficiency displayed 
yhe individual salesperson. Retail sales- 
iship is better than in America. In 
jing this statement I do not belittle the 
licities of many earnest men and women 
|. are working behind the counters of the 
l establishments in our own country. 
“have fallen into the belief that Amer- 
_3 are the premier salespeople of the 
id, but it must be admitted that the 
ish stores beat us in this particular. 
ear ago a large party composed of 
ilish department-store executives made 
0 months’ trip to the United States for 
| ourpose of studying our methods, cov- 
ig the country pretty thoroughly from 
fon to California. I have talked with 
tal of these men, and though all of them 
ea admiration for most of the things 
observed, they invariably comment 
vorably on our salesmanship as dis- 
ed behind the counters of the retail 
olishments. 
iis is the observation of one of these men, 
wincipal owner of an establishment in 
of the larger provincial cities: 
four stores in America are wonderful, 
if think are apt to be run too expen- 
uy. Here in England we have a saying, 
,y money in retailing is not good for the 
Lic,’ and in the matter of retail sales- 
ship I think you are extravagant. 
{* retail clerks, it seems to me, are not 
ed to take their profession seriously 
(gh. When in America I went around 
iy of the stores with my wife to watch 
way she was handled in making small 
hases, and almost invariably my 
(ght was that the people behind the 
ters were not sufficiently grounded in 
(merchandise they were selling. The 
(that they had large selections to show 
stomer seemed enough; there was 
| attempt to explain the technical 
is of the merchandise or to show why 
One article should be more serviceable 
‘ another. I could not help the feeling 
4 the clerks themselves had not been 
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sufficiently instructed in the goods they were 
selling, and that getting the money was the 
main thing.” 

Whether the English merchant was right 
or not need not be gone into here, but the 
fact remains that in Britain the profession 
of retail selling is taken very seriously. 
The untrained young man or woman who 
gets a job in a retail store is not allowed to 
do any selling until given a thorough edu- 
cation in the merchandise he or she is to pur- 
vey. Many of the leading establishments 
still maintain the apprenticeship system, 
under which the candidate formally binds 
himself to stick to his job for three years, 
which period is considered necessary to ac- 
quire the proper knowledge of merchandise 
suitable for first-class salesmanship. 


Training in Selling 


How seriously the matter is taken may 
be gathered from the fact that the merchant 
I have quoted has in his establishment no 
fewer than eight young men whose fathers 
are successful proprietors of department 
stores in other cities, sent to him under 
regular apprenticeship terms, to be trained 
in the fundamentals of salesmanship, one 
of them being the heir to a great establish- 
ment in Cape Town, whither he will return 
when his three years’ apprenticeship is 
over. This system of apprenticeship, the 
merchant explained, is a good deal of a 
responsibility but is kept up for the good of 
the trade. The merchant’s own son is 
serving his three years in a Melbourne es- 
tablishment. There was a humorous twist 
at the end of the merchant’s talk that shows 
that human nature is at work everywhere. 

“The London stores,’”’ he said discon- 
tentedly, ‘‘don’t take so much pains train- 
ing up their help as we do in the smaller 
towns. What they do is to let us small fry 
do the training and when a man has 
become valuable the London store grabs 
him away.” 

British retailers believe that the time 
and money spent in training their sales- 
people pay in the long run, for the young 
man who knows just what to say about the 
merchandise he is handling will sell-a vastly 
greater percentage of customers than one 
who merely throws the goods down on the 
counter and says they are cheap or pretty or 
just what the customer ought to have. It 
was a merchant on Oxford Street, in Lon- 
don, who proudly told me a story on an 


American friend, also a retailer, who had’ 


come to England to pick up ideas. The 
American had asked permission to sit in 
the Oxford Street showrooms during a 
busy afternoon, and for two hours watched 
the establishment in action. At the end of 
that time the Londoner asked him to come 
to his office and say what he thought about 
it. The American was frank to bluntness. 

“T don’t like the way your place is ar- 
ranged,” hesaid; “I think your advertising 
is about twenty years behind the times, 
and I wouldn’t have my show windows 
trimmed the way yours are on a bet. But 
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if I had a force of salespeople like yours I 
could reduce my prices to the publie by 5 
per cent and still make the same amount of 
net profit!” 

It is only fair to the American to state 
that he put the blame on himself and not 
on his employes. 

“When I saw the sure-footed efficiency 
with which your salespeople worked,” he 
went on, “I realized that I have been 
neglectful of the main part of retailing. I 
have prided myself on my financing, my 
store arrangements, and all that, but I 
have not paid enough attention to my 
clerks. I have hired and fired too care- 
lessly; and the fact that I have done this 
tends to make my help take their positions 
too lightly. I have not insisted on their 
knowing all about the merchandise they 
have to sell, and so, naturally, they believe 
it is not a particularly important thing. 
Your people look on themselves as trained 
specialists; I am afraid a good many of 
mine’ look on themselves as salesmen 
ae and are satisfied to let it go at 
that.” 

What the London merchant told me re- 
minded me of an incident that I ran across 
a few months ago in one of our own Middle 
Western cities while in conversation with 
a friend who is the successful owner of a 
retail drug store. There was a sign in one 
of his show windows stating that a position 
was open for a young man behind the soda 
counter, and as I stood there an applicant 
appeared. He was:a likely looking boy of 
perhaps twenty, with long hair which he 
had brushed attractively back from his 
forehead, and wearing a nice form-fitting 
suit of clothes; just the sort of boy, I 
thought, who would be a wonder at the 
soda counter. My druggist friend evi- 
dently thought so, too, for he smiled affably 
as the boy approached and asked if he were 
the proprietor. 

“T see you want someone at the soda 
fountain,” said the boy brightly. “I’m a 
first-class soda jerker myself, and I’ve come 
to apply for the job.” 

To my surprise the druggist replied that 
he was not quite ready to engage anyone 
just then, and the good-looking boy went 
out discontentedly. 

I asked the druggist what he had against 
the boy. 

“Nothing at all,’’ answered the druggist, 
“except that he called himself a soda jerker. 
If he thinks of himself that way I am 
afraid he would be just a soda jerker and 
nothing else.” 


Politeness That Pays 


If there were such things as soda foun- 
tains in England I am quite sure no young 
man would ever be engaged who described 
himself as a soda jerker. It may be on 
account of the closer competition or it may 
be a relic of more formal times; but a job 
in England is looked at with a great deal of 
respect, both by the holder of it and by the 
people with whom he comes in contact. In 
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going about some scores of retail stores 
during the past weeks I have yet to see an 
indifferent salesperson; and what is more 
remarkable, I have not seen a customer in 
a state of temper. The American whom I 
mentioned at the beginning of this article 
as being amazed at the secondhand cuff 
buttons in the Regent Street jewelry-store 
window told me a rather humorous story on 
himself. Just a few days previous he had 
taken his first ride on a London bus and 
when he paid his fare the conductor 
thanked him. In England the rides are 
charged for according to distance instead 
of a flat rate as with us; and for the short 
ride the American was making the fare was 
only a penny. 

“T thought at first the conductor was 
sarcastic when I handed him a copper and 
he thanked me,”’ the American said, “‘and 
I was getting ready to let him know he 
couldn’t get gay with me. But I glanced in 
his face and saw that he was perfectly 
serious, and that thanking customers was a 
regular part of his job. He thanked me 
because I had bought a ride from him, just 
the same as if he had been a clerk in a store 
and had made a sale. Instead of getting 
mad at the conductor I got mad at myself 
to think I have been riding on street cars 
forty years and had to come to a foreign 
country to hear someone say thank you for 
the money I paid to buy a ride.”’ 

Being an American and a successful busi- 
ness man he was preparing to do something 
constructive with the incident. 


Care in Hiring 


“When I get back home,” he continued, 
“T am going to have something to say 
about this business. The street-car com- 
pany in my town has been going to the 
council every year or so asking for permis- 
sion to raise fares. It has already got the 
price up to eight cents, and when I came 
away there was talk of raising it to a 
dime, the company claiming it could not do 
business for less because so few people 
patronize their service. The general man- 
ager of the company is an old friend of 
mine, and I’m going to put it up to him 
that he can probably get more patronage if 
he makes us feel we are valued customers 
when we spend our money with his organi- 
zation, instead of passengers merely. I’ll 
tell him further that I shall fight that ten- 
cent fare before the city council until he 
first tries out some real salesmanship. I 
know I have ridden twice as much on these 
London busses as I would ordinarily have 
done, merely because the conductors are 
real salesmen and make me feel my busi- 
ness is appreciated!” 

Practically every retailer with whom I 
have talked in Britain stressed the point 
that careful hiring and training of the sales 
force make for economy in operation. The 
adventurous young American who likes to 
try out a multiplicity of jobs in the hope of 
finding just the right one eventually would 
have a hard time in England or Scotland. 
The general manager of a great London 
clothing-store organization that has more 
than thirty branches throughout the king- 
dom told me that every one of his branch 
managers had come up from office boy. 
This firm does not have the formal appren- 
ticeship system, but its methods amount 
to almost the same thing. 

“We try to economize at the source,” 
this executive told me, “‘and we do not hire 
anyone unless there is every evidence that 
the connection thus formed will be perma- 
nent. I myself do all the hiring for our four 
London establishments. This may seem 
extravagant, because my time is rather 
valuable and I spend at least half a day on 
every person engaged. We'll say, then, it 
costs five pounds, or twenty-five dollars, to 
hire a boy to work in one of our London 
stores. 

“But here is where it pays: Four-fifths of 
the boys thus carefully hired stay with the 
organization and eventually become prof- 
itable factors of the business because we 
give them a thorough schooling in the line. 
If I had been less careful at the beginning 
perhaps half of them would stay two or 
three years and then decide they would 
rather be policemen or newspapermen than 
stick to the clothing trade. In such a 
case all our careful training would be lost— 
perhaps a hundred pounds’ worth, to put it 
into actual figures—or five hundred dollars 
in American money. So you can see where 
it pays to go slow at first. Five hundred 
dollars lost on a man who decided to be a 
policeman would eat up the profits of a 
whole lot of clothing sales!”’ 
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finding a place to hide up the car and mark- 
ing it so we’ll know it when we drive in? 
Save your breath for climbing, Eddie— 
you're going to need it.” 

Two hours later, when they struggled 
back to the summit, both men were far 
spent, but the dog lumbered before them 
with no sign of fatigue. As they paused for 
a breathing space at the crest of the divide 
the animal nosed Eddie Schmidt’s hand. 

“Friendly, ain’t he?” 

Eddie was pleased at the mark 
of favor. The dog had evidenced 
the same preference between them 
all through the excursion. Mick- 
ler’s lips drew away from his teeth. 
Something glittered in his hand. 
There was a flat reverberating noise 
and the big hound dropped where 
he had stood. Eddie cried out 
sharply, startled and revolted by 
the needless killing. 

“‘What’s the sense of that, Mick- 
ler? He was all right—friendly’s 
could be.”’ 

Mickler pocketed his gun. 
“You'll be a sucker till you croak, 
Ed. We got to shin up over this 
mountain again—and it’s a good 
bet that there’ll be somebody in 
that shack next time we come. 
Might just as well bring a band as 
leave that dog here to howl. But 
you’d ’ve done it.” 

Eddie saw the force of the argu- 
ment, but his resentment persisted. 
“You're pretty slick, ain’t you, 
Mickler? Suppose somebody finds 
him?” 

Mickler shook his head wearily. 
‘“Who’s going to find him up here, 
Ed? Think anybody comes up that 
hill for exercise? But it wouldn’t 
matter, anyhow. Come on—it’s a 
long hike down to the car.” 

They were within a few hundred 
yards of Tyre when they met Bruce 
McKim, starting on his eight-mile 
walk. 

Bruce stepped off the road to 
let them pass. Mickler waved ge- 
nially to him and chuckled com- 
fortably. 

“‘Wish they’d use that breed of 
bull everywhere, Ed. It’s ashame 
to take the money.” He stopped, 
was silent a moment, and |then 
slapped his thigh with another 
laugh. “Say, Ed, I got a hot new 
notion how to pull this play with 
no strong-arm stuff. I’m kind of 
leery about that lippy lad that rides 
with the paymaster—looks to me 
like the brand of dumb-bell that 
goes after his gat when he hasn’t 
got a chance, and makes you plug 
him.” 

“We should fret about that,” 
said Eddie. “If he wants his let 
him ask for it.”’ 

“Tknow. Only I’mkind of funny 
about one thing, Ed—I’d sort of 
hate to have ’em strap me into my 
chair and turn on a few thousand 
volts of the juice. And we can 
frame itso there’s no rough stuff. 
Listen. And keep right ahead to 
Maitland—we don’t need to hang 
around this burg any more.” 

He explained swiftly as they took 
the fork that led on toward the 
railroad and Maitland. Presently 
Eddie Schmidt chuckled over the 
wheel. 

“We'd ought to slip that old hick a cut 
in the money, Mickler. It’s coming to him 

- = f 17? 
for tipping us off! _ 
RUCE McKIM hesitated in the door- 
way as he saw that Sim Cole sprawled 
in one of the battered chairs beside the 
window. Cole greeted him noisily. 

“Been hopin’ you’d come in, Bruce. 
That there new car I got ain’t runnin’ like 
it ought to, and I been wantin’ you to look 
her over for me.” 

Mackenzie spoke gently from the desk 
where he toiled at the clerical duties he 
chiefly despised. 

“Reckon that joke’s gettin’ wore thin, 
Sim. Come in, Bruce.’”’ He paused as he 
surveyed the old fellow’s face, and the 
faint welcoming smile faded from his 
mouth. ‘‘What’s wrong, Bruce?” 

McKim approached the desk slowly. He 
laid two shabby dollar bills on the blotter. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“‘T fetched you back the money you give 
me yest’d’y, sheriff. Ain’t got no right to 
take pay for Charlie’s keep. He’s daid.”’ 

Bruce McKim spoke in the thin, high- 
pitched key of the hills, slow and even and 
emotionless, but his eyes were narrowed 
and the thin line of his mouth was tight and 
straight. 

Sim Cole read that look in time to recon- 
sider a flippant comment. These hill-billies 


his hands a few inches apart. “Feller ’t 
done it ain’t fit to live, sheriff.” 

“Who done it, Bruce?’’ Cole was inter- 
ested. McKim shook his head. 

“Don’t know, yet. Aim to find out.” 

“Didn’t you see it?” 

McKim’s eyes widened. ‘Think I’d 
leave ’em do it if I was there?”’ 

“But you know all about it.”” Cole had 
listened admiringly to cross-examinations 


““Reckon We C'n Git Down There, Some Way, an’ See if the Money’s in the Car”’ 


set a heap of store by their dogs, he remem- 
bered, and he’d been riding old man 
McKim pretty hard anyhow. Mackenzie 
spoke quietly. 

“T’m right sorry, Bruce. How’d it hap- 
pen?” 

“Shot,” said McKim. ‘Sheriff, I ain’t 
right sure how the law stands. You reckon 
I got a right to take an’ shoot the feller ’t 
done it?” 

Sim Cole snickered. Mackenzie glanced 
at him mildly and turned to McKim. 

“T reckon you better wouldn’t, Bruce. 
Law don’t look at it sensible, an’ bein’ a 
dep’ty, you’re bound to stand by the law, 
the same as me.” 

McKim shook his head. ‘Sheriff, it was 
plain murder—that killin’. Them fellers 
wasn’t scared of Charlie—he’d been fol- 
lerin’ ’em around two-three hours, friendly, 
same as he always was with strangers. He 
was shot close up—close as that!”’ He held 


in court. ‘You talked like you see it hap- 
pen, Bruce. Who told you Charlie was 
friends with ’em—an’ how close up he was 
when they shot him?”’ 

“Reckon I still got my eyes, Cole.’ 
McKim turned to the sheriff. ‘‘ Don’t need 
nothin’ else to tell me how it was. What 
e’n I do to ’em, sheriff? Ain’t there some 
way I could shoot ’em—legal?”’ 

“Law don’t rightly understand a good 
dawg, Bruce.” Mackenzie shook his head 
regretfully. ‘‘Reckon you c’n sue ’em— 
make ’em pay for Charlie, if you e’n prove 
they killed him like you say.” 

McKim’s eyes narrowed. ‘Sue! You 
mean they c’n take an’ shoot Charlie 
thataway an’ not even git in jail when I 
ketch ’em?”’ 

Cole snickered. “‘You talk like a dawg- 
killin’ was a murder, Bruce. Mebbe you’re 
expectin’ me an’ the sheriff to git up a 
posse an’ chase ——” 
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“They’s a heap of folks ’t ain’t ag et} 
as Charlie, Cole.” McKim kept his glaiy 
on the sheriff. Mackenzie shook hig i 
again. 
“Law don’t look at it right, Bruce, yy 
e’n sue, like I told you de | 

“Reckon I won’t bother.” ens 


seemed convinced. ‘‘Don’t seem sensit, 
sheriff. Fellow ’t ’d kill a good dawg —) 
He stopped and glanced at Sim (| 
“Reckon I better git start| 
home.” 

He went out. Sim Cole wail 
till he was out of earshot. 
“There’s a fine up-to-date dep 
for you, sheriff! Wants to nh 
‘ 


man f’r a dawg-killin’! Ol’ bg 
number!” 
Mackenzie nodded. ‘ Reckon: 
is, Sim. Ain’t the only one, neith 
Right good few back numbers | 
up here in Hewitt.’’ He + & 
Cole benevolently above the | 
tered papers. ‘‘Backnumbersaj) 
such bad readin’, Sim. Not alwa, 
Find a sight o’ things in ’em) 
ain’t in yest’d’y’s Raleigh papen| 
Cole grinned and with an effi 
held his tongue, amused bya sv 
denly suggestive resemblance }! 
tween thesheriff and poor old Bri 
McKim. Mackenzie had seem 
as sorry about the death of the «| 
hound as McKim himself. G\ 
nodded. Back numbers, both. | 
Iv he 
aN, ALWAYS, the biweekly ti 
from the station with the pa 
roll money provided Sim Cole wi 
a sense of importance. He wait 
on the platform beside the pail 
less station, wholly at peace wi 
himself and the world. The mon} 
he was paid for his services | 
guard was sufficient to be in its 
a source of satisfaction, but bett 
than the extra pay and the m' 
excitement of the trip was the ser, 
of identification with the men ai 
affairs of the big, bustling, mode 
world beyond Hewitt County) 
borders. Sim Cole was in excelle 
humor when he responded to t 
affable nod and word of the mi 
who had driven up in the shiny n¢ 
flivver that had stopped just h 
hind the paymaster’s mud-splashi 
car. He recognized him as one | 
those who had sat on the steps t. 
other day and listened to the ta 
of Bruce McKim. 
““Morning, sheriff.” 
Eddie Schmidt stood beside hi 
looking up the track. Sim Cc 
shook his head, grinning. 
“Tt ain’t sheriff, brother. Je 
dep’ty.” i 
Eddie grinned in sympathy wi’ 
the tone. Helistened to Sim’s vie) 
on county matters with respecti 
attention till the train slid to ast« 
and Sim, loosening the gun strapp! 
ostentatiously to his thigh, stepp 
up beside the paymaster while tl 
express messenger turned over t) 
sealed package. He waved affab 
to Eddie from his seat as the pa, 
master started his engine. Tl 
shiny flivver no longer blocked tl 
way behind the car. The train el 
gaged the interest of the stati 
loungers, as always. The _ pa) 
master drove fast and in silence 
while Cole sat alert and vigilant, his gu 
in readiness, his eye on the low thickets | 
second growth that flanked the road. The 
flashed past the fork where the roa 
branched off to Tyre and had traveled 
mile or two beyond it when the engit 
choked, gurgled, missed, caught again an 
died in a bubbling cough. | 
The paymaster swore without rancor an 
pressed the starter button, experimente 
with spark and throttle and choker. The 
measures failing, he climbed around th 
wheel and raised the hood, testing the spar 
plugs in turn while Sim Cole, at his dire 
tion, worked the starter. He swore agall 
and at Cole’s eager suggestion investigate 
the carburetor. 
“Looks all right,” he said. 
what’s wrong.” ‘Z 
Cole scrambled down beside him, 4 
lighted at the chance to display his know! 
edge. (Continued on Page 38) 
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There has never been anything finer in the 
automobile business than the steadfast loy- 


alty of Peerless owners for the 
past ten years. 


To them, the Peerless has al- 
ways been the quintessence of 
eight-cylinderquality; and build- 
ing upon that fine foundation, 
the creators of the New Peerless 
have won a still wider acknowl 
edgment. 


The thing to be understood of 
the eight-cylinder Peerless, and 
the thing in which it promptly 
proves that it excels, is that its 


“The Shackle Bolt 


Fine engineering in the New 
Peerless extends itself to 
lesser details, as evidenced by 
the extra large diameter of 
the spring shackle bolts. This 
larger size reduces wear, of 
course; and when finally ad- 
justments are necessary they 
are easily made without re- 
moving any of the parts. 


Things in Which Peerless Excels 


Because it does excel—clearly and unmis- 
takably —Peerless recognition is assuming 
the proportions of a national triumph. 


performance is replete with riding and driv- 
ing delights unique and individual to itself. 


A degree of equipoise you have not hereto- 
fore known, a pliancy in handling such as 
the eight-cylinder engine has never before 


supplied, an instant command of 
speed and power absolutely pe- 
culiar to itself—these are some of 
the things which constitute the 
NewPeerlessa logical contender 
for eight-cylinder leadership. 
The ovation tendered Peerless 
everywhere is simply one more 
example of the law of cause and 
effect—and the determining 
cause is the fact that Peerless 
can and does prove that it 
excels in the things that are 
most vital to motoring. 


Peerless Eight Types — Four Passenger Touring Phaeton; Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton; Two Passenger 
g yp g { { 
Roadster Coupe; Four Passenger Suburban Coupe; Four Passenger Town Coupe; Five Passenger Town Sedan; 


Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan; 


Five Passenger Berline Limousine ; 


Four Passenger Opera Brougham 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Sounded like dirt in the carburetor, 
sure,” he declared. ‘Le’s see your pliers.” 

He had smeared his hands with grease 
and extracted several parts of the device 
by the time the shining flivver overtook 
them. Eddie Schmidt greeted him as an 
old acquaintance, and volunteered his aid. 
Sim Cole, troubled by the discovery that 
the mesh of the strainer was clean and the 
needle valve in good order, was glad of 
expert assistance. It was quite safe and 
easy for Eddie Schmidt and Mickler to 
apply their gun muzzles to the necks of two 
men wholly unsuspicious. Before Cole’s 
paralyzed tongue had recovered from the 
shock of that contact he was skillfully 
lashed, sitting in the ditch, to the rear 
wheel of the car, while the paymaster, still 
wearily profane, was attached in like fash- 
ion to the front wheel. 

Mickler slit the leather of the locked bag 
and broke the seals of the package. Re- 
assured, he climbed deliberately into the 
flivver. Eddie Schmidt delayed for a part- 
ing word: 

“Nice and easy, sheriff, this way. Much 

obliged for the tip. Next time better sit 
on your gas tank, instead of watching the 
steam cars—then nobody e’n shoot her 
full of water on you.” 
_ Cole, seeing red as the explanation 
dawned on him, tugged uselessly at his 
bound wrists. He took hope as the flivver 
headed south toward the dam. Somebody 
was sure to come along pretty soon and 
turn them loose; even with an hour’s start 
it would be possible to overtake the little 
tin car before it reached Conway; they 
could phone ahead, anyway, from the dam. 
He was still fighting to free his hands 
thirty minutes later when Sheriff Dan 
Mackenzie found him. 

Cole told the story defiantly as he drove 
the sheriff’s car at top speed in pursuit. 
Mackenzie, clinging to his seat, made none 
of the exasperating comments for which 
Cole had braced himself. 

“Right smart trick, Sim. Fool anybody, 
I reckon. Slow down a mite—yonder’s the 
fork.” 

As the car’s momentum dropped, the old 
man leaned forward, stiffened. 

“Stop, Sim. It’s jest like I thought. 
They took the old road, up by McKim’s 
Bridge. Look at them tracks!” 

Sim Cole’s spirits rose in a joyous bound. 
He laughed loudly. 

An’ you said they was smart, sheriff! 
Reckon it was a smart trick to pick a road ’t 
runs up to McKim’s gully an’ stops dead!”’ 

“Looks plumb silly, don’t it?” Mac- 
kenzie inspected the fresh wheel tracks and 
came back to his seat. “Right funny 
thing, Sim, the mistakes a smart feller ¢’n 
make, ain’t it? Drive as fast ’s you can, 
Sim. They got a good head start of us.” 

“No hurry,” said Cole cheerfully. “We 
got ’em sewed in a pocket, sheriff. Reckon 
they stopped laughin’ at me already!”’ 

“Just ’s lief hurry, though,’”’ Mackenzie 
persisted. 

Cole, annoyed, obeyed by taking the 
ruts and water bars at a pace that punished 
the two others far worse than the man at 
the wheel. Presently the sheriff touched 
his arm. 
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“Stop, now, Sim. Gettin’ pretty near 
the bridge. Walk the rest of the way.” 

Cole sprang out, chuckling at the folly of 
the thieves in leaving him his gun. The 
sheriff stopped him as he started on a run 
toward the bridge. 

“Reckon you better lock the car, Sim. 
Look kind of foolish if we left them fellers 
circle round us an’ get away in her.” 

Cole scowled and complied. Mackenzie 
walked ahead, the paymaster, gun in hand, 
at his heels. Cole stumbled after them, 
observing the clear print of the tires in the 
moist earth. Mackenzie ‘paused at the 
crest of a gentle rise and extended his arms 
to prevent the two others from passing. 

“Jest a minute, Sim.’’ He stooped and 
studied the damp ground for so long that 
Cole’s impatience demanded a vent. 

“Come on, sheriff—we got to keep 


movin’.”’ 

“Ain’t so sure, Sim.” The old man 
straightened slowly. ‘‘ Yonder’s the bridge. 
Where’s the car?”’ 

Cole stared blankly down the slight 
descent to the rotted structure. His jaw 
sagged, and he plunged, at a heavy run, 
past the others and down 'to the brink. 
The tracks of the tires ran with him, 
straight to the edge, and the broken rem- 
nants of planking and handrail told him 
what had happened to the flivver, before 
he leaned warily over the rim of the chasm 
and saw the twisted wreckage in the 
fanged, snarling rapids far below. 

His anger faded quickly. There. was no 
sense in holding any grudge, now, against 
the men whose mangled bodies must have 
gone down on that sullen rush of water to 
the swamp at the end of the gorge. He had 
learned the etiquette of such occasions in 
the Saturday night movies down in Cray. 
As Mackenzie and the paymaster joined 
him he solemnly removed his hat. 

“Reckon we c’n git down there, some 
way, an’ see if the money’s in the car,” he 
said. “Have to go back an’ git rope.” 

“Make out to cross on them stringers, 
I reckon.”’ Mackenzie knelt and edged 
his way out over the echoing gorge along 
the adz-hewn surface of the beam. Cole 
stared at him. He got to his feet when he 
reached the sound planking, farther out, 
and turned. ‘‘Come on, Sim. You e’n git 
over, all right.” 

‘“What’s the sense?’’ Cole had no head 
for heights; Cray was a flat county. 

“Got to keep goin’,”’ said Mackenzie. 
“They got a nice start, Sim.” 

The paymaster crept out along the beam, 
and Cole, grumbling, followed him. On 
the other side of the gorge he renewed his 
protest: 

“We'd ought to git down there an’ hunt 
for that money quick ’s we can, sheriff. 
Current ’1l carry it down to the swamp.” 

Mackenzie surveyed him amiably. “You 
satisfied it’s down there, Sim?” 

Cole stared. “Ain’t you? Didn’t you 
see ——”’ 

“T seen what I was s’posed to see, Sim, 
same as you. Looks like I seen some things 
I wasn’t s’posed to see too. Beats all, how 
smart folks figgers. Look there, Sim.” 

He pointed. Cole saw marks of shod 
feet in the road. Mackenzie chuckled 
softly. 
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“Right funny thing, Sim, about smart 
folks ’t know a sight of things us old-timers 
never heard of. Mighty apt to fergit ’t 
they don’t know it all. You take me, ’r 
Bruce McKim, f’r instance. We don’t 
know nothin’ about wireless ’r finger prints 
’y X-rays. But we know we don’t know, 
Sim. Smart feller knows so much ’t he 
figgers what he don’t know don’t exist.” 

He moved on, his eye on the road. 

‘“When them fellers stopped their flivver, 
back yonder on the hill, it never struck ’em 
’t their feet was tellin’ on ’em, plain as print 
to an old-timer ’t’s got the habit of studyin’ 
out tracks. Never figgered ’t the road ’d 
say: ‘One of ’em got out an’ walked down, 
an’ the other druv the car up the aidge an’ 
got out an’ then the two of ’em shoved her 
over!’ Reckon them fellers was raised on 
hard roads, Sim—where it don’t matter 
what a feller does with his feet.” . 

He stopped and pointed at one side of 
the road. 

“One o’ them smart men come along 
here an’ see that busted branch, it wouldn’t 
mean nothin’ to him. So he figgers it don’t 
mean nothin’ to nobody else. Right funny, 
when you git thinkin’. Yonder’s where 
them two started to climb the ridge.” 

He took a steep slant across and up the 
slope at a hill-bred pace, Cole and the pay- 
master toiling after him. He could even 
spare breath to talk as he climbed. 

“Must, ’ve been them same two ’t taken 
an’ shot Bruce McKim’s dawg. They been 
out thisaway before, anyhow. They was 
two sets o’ tracks, down yonder in the 
road—one fresh an’ the other two-three 
days old.” 

He waited at the crest for them to over- 
take him, and pointed down at a tiny patch 
of black framed in the green mat of the 
words that flanked a long streak of white 
road. 

““Yonder’s their other car, Sim. Looks 
like we had a chance to ketch ’em if we 
hurry some.” 

He started down the decline, lowering 
his lean height with sure-footed swift ease 
where Cole and the paymaster could only 
slide and stumble. He pointed down at the 
ear and wagged his head. 

“Reckon them fellers was raised in flat 
country, Sim. Look how plain you e’n see 
the car from overhaid. Prob’ly hid it 
mighty careful too.” 

He went crashing forward when he 
reached the foot of the grade, breaking a 
passage through tangled young scrub, the 
two others panting behind him. They came 
suddenly on the car, driven into a thick 
covert. 

Sim Cole, gasping and spent, stared 
blankly at Eddie Schmidt, whose left wrist 
was manacled to Mickler’s right by Bruce 
McKim’s ancient handcuffs, the bar link of 
which had been first slipped through the 
steering wheel. He saw Bruce McKim him- 
self, a long-barreled squirrel gun in the bend 
of his elbow, surveying the captives with 
half-shut eyes. 

“These here’s the fellers ’t shot old 
Charlie, sheriff. Back-tracked ’em an’ got 
the drop on ’em when they come down. 
Yonder’s a bundle of money they was 
carryin’. Let on it’s theirn, but I figgered 
mebbe they taken an’ stole it.” 
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He spoke with a queer touch of any: 
and his eye followed Mackenzie 
the sheriff, with a glance at the torn y, 
pings, tossed the package to the paymas 
who clutched it without a word. — 

“Stole it, Bruce—taken it off’n } 
here.” 

McKim’s eyes lighted. “ Pay roll fo} 
dam, eh? Figgered they was after it,’ 

Cole had recovered breath enougi 
speak: 

“Huh! Easy figgerin’, when you kj 
the answer! Talk about a blame’ foc} 
luck!” i 

McKim regarded him steadily, j 
wa’n’t hard, Cole, sure enough. Seen t} 
tracks all the way to the bridge, an’ ys 
Charlie didn’t come in f’r supper I t; 
an’ backtracked ’em till I found him. | 
where they come cl’ar down here an’; 
back to the bridge. Figgered right 
they was up to some devilment. Ff 
ain’t liable to take a heap of trouble j 
in’ a handy back way out’n the valley y 
out they’re kind of expectin’ to n 
mighty bad. An’ they don’t go 
good dawg without they aim to 
of quiet.” 

He stopped. “Knowed they was r 
ornery too—dawg-killers is mean folks 

Cole laughed. His self-appro 
already reasserting itself, and he 
Bruce McKim’s look and tone. 

““An’ so you knowed they was after 
pay-roll money, eh? Pretty smart, Bre 
Pity you didn’t tell me when you was in} 
office, an’ save me an’ the sheriff all 
fuss!’’ < 

Mackenzie spoke quietly. “ Ain’t s/ 
a sight of things, back yonder, ’t a snj 
thief ’d want, Sim. Reckon Bruce cil 
figger it, same as you ’r me.” 

“Never said nothin’, did he, wher 
was in to the office?” 

“T come in to tell you, Cole. Only 
McKim hesitated, and his glance mc 
uneasily to Mackenzie—‘“‘only, whe 
heard I couldn’t take an’ jail ’em for kin 
Charlie, .I was kind of scared to | 
what they was up to.” P| 

Cole stared. “Scared? What of?” | 

“Scared you’d fix it so’s they coull’ 
do it, Cole. Aimed to leave ’em try, si 
as the sheriff told me how the law lookei 
dawg-killin’. Sort of loose there, mel; 
but I reckon it’s plenty tight on high) 
robb’ry.” ae 

There was a long silence while the 
effrontery of it came home to Sim Cole. | 
found words at last. 

“Kep’ your mouth shet an’ tool! 
chance on me gettin’ killed, just to 
them fellers for killin’ a hound da 
Took a chance on lettin’ ’em git cll 
away too B 

Bruce McKim shook his head. “Dic 
take no chance on that, Cole. Ain’t for) 
the only thing I ever knowed about a at 
mobile. Yonder’s the branch, an’ I ha) 
lot of time to carry water an’ fill up t) 
there tank. Knowed they wasn’t goin| 
travel fur, Cole, anyhow.” 

Sim Cole met Mackenzie’s mild eyes: 
saw the faint lift at the corners of the tl! 
lipped mouth below the white mustache 

“Sight of good readin’ in some bi 
numbers, Sim.”’ 


| To the careful ageing and blend- 
| ing for which Tuxedo has always 
_ been noted we have added — 


omething Entirely New 


lao . . . 
he guarantee that it is fresh when it reaches you. 


few weeks too long on the dealers’ shelf and the best 
wacco loses its fresh mellow fragrance. It will bite your 
gue—give you a hot smoke. 


sedo is now delivered to your dealer in small lots—even 
je dozen tins, if necessary. The cartons are dated showing 
‘last day it can be sold. 


jis means no dealer—anywhere—should sell you a tin of 
cedo that is not “Fresh From the Factory.” 


iy a tin—try one pipeful—and see how good fresh tobacco 
il Ly is. 
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cAt the 


1923 New York Auto Show 


Grand Central Palace 
January 6th to 13th 


The four new, 1923 Haynes 55 Sport models 
will form an important and distinctive 
feature of our display. 


COMPLETE SPORT EQUIPMENT FOR 
1923 HAYNES 55 SPORT MODELS 


Open Models 
ICKEL-PLATED front and rear bumpers; individual 


steps and individual full crown fenders; nickel-plated 

headlights and cowl lights; nickel-plated radiator; 
ornamental radiator cap; Boyce motometer; special design 
windshield wings with nickel-plated fittings; rear view mirror; 
six disc wheels with six cord tires, size 32 x 41% inches; the 
two extra wheels are mounted, one on each side of the body, 
at the front; spacious trunk and trunk rack at rear of body; 
polished protection bars at back of body; sun and vision visor; 
gasoline gauge on instrument board; combination stop light and 
tail light; genuine brown Spanish jeather upholstery; rubber- 
ized khaki or black top; wheels, instrument board and body 
are finished in deep maroon. 


Closed “Models 


ICKEL-PLATED front and rear bumpers; nickel- 
plated headlights and cowl lights; nickel-plated radi- 
ator; ornamental radiator cap; Boyce motometer; rear 

view mirror; individual steps and individual full crown fenders; 
six disc wheels with six cord tires, size 32 x 414 inches; the 
two extra wheels are mounted, one on each side of the body, 
at the front; spacious trunk and special design trunk rack at 
rear of body; ; polished protection bars at back of body; sun 
and vision visor; gasoline gauge on SER nT board; combi- 
nation stop light and tail light. The color is deep maroon. The 
front seat of the Sedan is finished in leather. The rear seat 
and rear compartment are upholstered in a beautiful blue 
fabric of artistic pattern. 


o “Extras” to Buy—Full Sport Equipment 
a, P quip 


SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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MAGINE all that a sport car should possess in appointments a) 


sories to meet your ideals of transcendent desirability. Then: 
supremely your ideals are fulfilled by the actual equipment which ; 
a part of these four new, 1923 Haynes 55 Sport models. 


THE HAYNES CREED 
To Build Well; to Build Faithfully; to Create Intelli- 


gently; to hold Character above every other considera- 
tion; these are the Ideals expressed in the Haynes. 
And of them and upon them we achieve the four 
essential factors of car character: Beauty, Strength, 
Power and Comfort. 


“No extras to buy” is a positive fact. Haynes engineers and 
drawing upon their twenty-nine-year knowledge of motoring requ‘ 
anticipated your every wish. From the bumpers in front to the bu 
rear, these four cars are the continuous typification of completes 
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Tue New, 1923 Haynes 55 Sport SEDAN 
5 PAssENGERS 


| 
| Tue New, 1923 Haynes 55 SPoRT ROADSTER 
2 PASSENGERS 


| 
| 
| Tue New, 1923 Haynes 55 Sport CoupELetT 
3, PASSENGERS 


——— teen ne EE ONS BOY Ih scene 


#, 5 PASSENGERS 


E SPORT 
TOURING 
| ame 5 Passengers 


nent of satisfaction—and visions of beauty. Every unit of their ‘ 
mt 1s selected with full consideration for proportion as well as 
nd blended harmoniously with the design of each car. 


NS Z 
Sy S/S 
THE ORIGINAL HAYNES 
AMERICAS FIRST CAR 


1 by the famous Haynes-built light six motor, and built in both " 
d enclosed models, these newest Haynes cars will be constantly The Haynes, America’s first mechanically successful 


automobile, exhibited by the United States Govern- 


dle, and not merely for use on special occasions. See them if you PSEA ufos Gis tcctel deagred tg 
| and built by Elwood Haynes in Kokomo, Indiana, in 
» New York Show, or ask your dealer to demonstrate them so that 93 Bear Vonabidelictel © Mr. Hepes 
| S C y the Indiana Historical Commission July 4, 1922, 
[i make your reservation immediately. now marks the exact spot where the original Haynes 


made its historic run in 1894. 


‘Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


Copyrighted, 1922, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 
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up everything that had a key, including the 
house, and I didn’t hide the keys; I took 
’em with me. And I made the Chink lock 
up all the matches in his private chest that 
has four locks to it. I was right puzzled 
that they hadn’t yet burned the house 
down in the course of their personality 
building. With all their splendid oppor- 
tunities, it looked like they might be a 
couple of mental defectives. 

For a few more days they was pernick- 
ety and pestering, though not achieving 
any devastation that really stood out. At 
least I didn’t look around the place any too 
close, and I was always afraid to ask what 
childish pranks had took their fancy during 
the day. I was willing to meet ’em half- 
way—willing to live and let live. 

Then I get in one night and the telephone 
begins to ring while I’m unlocking the door. 
It’s the McKever ranch talking, a place 
down the valley about halfway to Red 
Gap. Mrs. McKever is speaking. She 
says she’s been trying to get me all day, 
having something to tell me for my own 
good. She says a passel*‘of grown woman 
idiots, with about thirty children packed 
into three cars, come down on ’em last 
night and tore the place up till it looks like 
they might be able to collect on their tor- 
nado insurance; and when they left this 
morning, with every able-bodied person in 
call helping ’em to pack, they let out that 
they was on their way to my place to spend 
a long hearty summer in the great silence 
where they can get close to the heart of 
Nature. And I’m to beware of the bunch, 
because the great silence won’t have a look- 
in wherever they throw down; and besides 
bumping the heart of Nature, they will 
damage everything else, with children in- 
festing the house like rats in a corncrib. 

She’s still giving me the loathsome de- 
tails, and saying how the law should take 
its course with such noxious depredations, 
and how if she had such a baneful bunch of 
brats around her for long she’d certainly 
quirt ’em a-plenty; and I’m scared stiff, 
wishing I’d of got the tip earlier so I could 
of locked the house and throwed the key 
down the well and beat it for the brush, 
when I hear a blast of motor horns down at 
the first gate, and then comes a blast of 
yells in fresh childish voices, and there I’m 
caught between hell and high water. 

I snatched a shot of gin to see would it 
make me think quick, but all the inspira- 
tion it give me was to jump into bed and 
say that all the signs pointed to smallpox. 
With ten minutes more I might of put on 
this sketch; but even before I could get to 
the bedroom the invasion had parked in 
front of the door, and Mrs. Genevieve Pratt 
is bouncing up the steps with a glad light of 
welcome for the outfit shining in her butter- 
ball face. She squeals and grabs me by the 
arm, drags me through the door, holds up 
her other hand to the packed cars and says, 
“Now, children, one, two, three!’’ And the 
kids recite a yell while Mrs. Pratt led ’em 
with an arm. It was something about 
““Who are we—who are we? We are the 
jolly little so-and-sos of the something-or- 
other, and -who’s all right—who’s all 
right?” 

Of course it was me that was all right. I 
managed to grin and not show that my 
knees was knocking. Then the leader gives 
another signal, and they bust into a song 
about the fruits and flowers and vegetables 
and the little lambkins frisking o’er the lea 
and God’s angels of mercy hovering above 
with the fondest love, and it had three 
verses and chorus, and this fat-faced maniac 
led with both arms. But it give me time 
to make my knees behave and face the foul 
situation with some intelligence. I knew 
I was licked; nothing to do but try to keep 
down the indemnity. 

The song ended and the cars begun sweat- 
ing children at-every pore. At first they did 
look to be thirty, like Mrs. McKever had 
said; but I now got a count on the herd 
and there was only nine. It’ll show you the 
strain I was under—that nine looked so 
much better than thirty, though, of course, 
I’d as soon drive five hundred head of stock 
as one hundred; ’tain’t any harder. 

The earnest mothers was now wringing 
my hand and saying how good to get here 
and it had seemed like home the minute 
they passed through the gate—which they 
had left open—and now will I show ’em 
some lovely wooded spot where they can 
make camp. There was four of the 
women— Mrs, Pratt with her two children, 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Mrs. Tracy Bangs with four and Cora 
Wales with three, and a Miss Thompson 
that wasn’t a mother at all, though I no- 
ticed she was looking earnest enough about 
something. She was the drawing teacher 
in the Red Gap schools and had been ca- 
foozled into the thing so she could get a 
nice rest. 

She was a good-built girl of thirty, wide 
between the eyes, with warmish hair and a 
firm nose and jaws looking like they might 
be made of concrete, and large able hands 
that she seemed to keep steady control of. 
You know how lots of women droop their 
hands or let ’em go in weakly flourishes. 
This one didn’t. Then I got another thing 
about her. The three earnest mothers was 
straggly and draggly and unhooked and un- 
pinned, with loose, dusty hair, and wearing 
flummeries unfit for their trip. But this 
girl had high-laced boots and a short tweed 
skirt and a blouse that I don’t see how 
she’d kept it fresh-looking, and a proper 
man’s hat and neat gauntlets and she 
might of stepped right into some show win- 
dow to advertise Quality Sport Togs for 
Those Who Care. 

Then I thought no wonder she could look 
neat, with no kids to look after; but soon 
the mothers are telling me how they had 
two blow-outs yesterday and three today, 
and Miss Thompson changed all the tires, 
having a perfect genius for mechanics, and 
Miss Thompson now says where do they 
make camp, because it’s an irksome job; 
and at the same time she gets the four 
Bangs kids back into line from where they 
was trying to climb up the porch. I had a 
hunch then that she’d been doing more 
than change tires. 

By this time I’d thought of the old bunk 
house that ain’t been used for years by 
anyone but wood rats, and I tell ’em to take 
it over; and Mrs. Pratt says it will be ideal 
if ventilated, and I say it is, because you 
could of throwed a dog through it almost 
any place; soshe and Mrs. Bangs and Miss 
Thompson drive the cars down, followed 
by the children, singing their glee about 
lambs and angels. Flora and brother had 
come to watch and listen. They looked 
stony, not to say hostile. 

Mrs. Cora Wales stayed behind to chat, 
keeping her youngest, which is a fat male of 
two and naturally called Buster. Cora says 
it is a glad relief to get to a ranch where the 
old-time true Western hospitality is still 
practiced with an open hand, because they 
had stayed overnight at a ranch down the 
valley—she didn’t want to mention any 
names—where the fine edge of this hearty 
old spirit seemed to of been just the least 
mite dulled. She said they had merely 
camped there, and give no one the least bit 
of trouble, because their system was so well 
organized and the dear young boy and girl 
persons so finely disciplined; and yet some- 
how they had been let to feel that the 
people would just as soon not of had their 
company. She next said she s’posed she 
should be down helping to make camp, and 
yet she didn’t know, because Miss Thomp- 
son was so capable, and was even likely to 
get snappish if parties tried to help her; an 
excellent creature, she said, but not overly 
gifted with tact; taking a good deal on 
herself like she was a manager, and making 
others feel they was in the way. Still, she 
might as well stay here till supper was got 
ready. 

Then our chat—as Cora called it—was 
broken up by Buster. 

He’d set on the floor by the fireplace, 
nice and quiet, putting little handfuls of 
ashes in his hair, and he looked me over and 
opened up his face in kind of a sticky grin, 
showing all his uppers, so I reached for a 
box of marshmallows and held it out to 
him. He took two in each hand and stuffed 
the first handful into his mouth. He tried 
to stuff all four in, but give up after looking 
puzzled a minute. He starts to work on the 
first two, when his mother beams proudly 
and orders, ‘‘Say thank you to the beauti- 
ful lady, Buster darling.’”’ And Buster 
looks at her, helpless. So she says more 
firmly, “‘Be a little gentleman and say 
thank you to the kind lady!’”’ Buster looks 
serious at this, but his jaws is still set. Then 
Cora is severe. ‘‘Buster Wales,” she tells 
him, “‘say thank you this minute to the 
nice lady!”’ and feinted with her left at 
him. Buster’s face went purple and got all 
crinkled and puckered; then his mouth 
opened and he yelled so strong that the 
two marshmallows come swiftly out just 


ahead of it, and this made him mad as well 
as afraid, so he cut loose with all he had. 
Flora had sneaked in to watch this, and 
now tried to give him back the two slimy 
marshmallows probably to see if he 
wouldn’t do it again, but the mother 
stopped this, and when Buster begun to 
hold his breath she told him the angels of 
merey would be mad as thunder at him, or 
words to that effect, for acting the rowdy. 
Cora never did get the idea, but I’ll bet 
the angels of mercy knew that nobody can 


crowd two full-grown marshmallows- into - 


the human mouth and win any prizes for 
elocution. Anyway, Cora now said we 
might as well stroll down and see how their 
comfy little home from home was progress- 
ing, and Flora begged to lead Buster, which 
his mother permitted. Flora was bland but 
wily, and I watched her close. She was 
fascinated by Buster. I was afraid she 
wanted to get him off some quiet place and 
open him up to see how the yell was made. 

We get down to the cabin, and at once I 
see that their system is well organized like 
Cora had said. It’s a wonderful system, 
being to let Miss Thompson do all the 
work. She’s got her sleeves rolled up and is 
moving as fast as some hand on piecework. 
The stuff is out of the cars, the folding cots 
for the ladies set up, blankets on the floor 
for the so-called younglings, the two-burner 
oil stove is fired and Miss Thompson is 
already measuring things out of the grub 
sacks. The answer to that girl was easy 
read. Ever know a party of green campers 
where one person didn’t do most of the real 
work while the rest sit around and say, 
about every twenty minutes, “‘Isn’t there 
something I can do to help?”’ I could read 
this girl’s future without one look at her 
palm. Ina few days they’d be kind of harsh 
every time they caught her trying to shirk, 
like she was hired help. Just for the mo- 
ment, though, they was buttering her up 
with things like ‘‘Ain’t Miss Thompson 
wonderful?” and saying that, of course, 
each must do her share. 

Cora Wales had picked a bunch of pe- 
tunias, which she now stuck into a tooth 
mug, saying didn’t they add a tender 
touch. That was her share. Mrs. Tracy 
Bangs’ share was tacking up flowered mot- 
toes on the wall, telling the little ones to 
give out happiness and practice having the 
clean heart, and to think only love thoughts, 
which would banish the hate thoughts and 
all such. Mrs. Pratt was doing her share 
by telling the boy and girl persons a dear 
little story about Peeps, the' really truly 
sunshine fairy that lives in a marble palace 
high above the clouds and brings sunshine 
to earth for all good children. The kids 
listened politely, all but Flora and brother. 
They was still aloof and stony, watching 
every move that was made. You could see 
they didn’t take a nickel’s worth of stock 
in Peeps the sunshine fairy. What they 
reminded me of—a couple of redskins come 
in to the settlement pretending to be peace- 
ful but merely looking it over to see where 
it will be easy to attack some dark night 
and butcher all the whites. 

I stood around a bit, stirring mush for 
Miss Thompson while she was slicing 
bacon. I asked why these other able- 
bodied females wasn’t splitting the labor 
with her, and she merely said it was less 
trouble to do it herself. So I helped her 
neat up the grub sacks and told her about 
the wood rats and to look out if it rained, 
because the roof was also ventilated, and 
then I went back to my own meal, snatch- 
ing another unit of gin before same. That’s 
what these kids was rationed on—units. 
So many units of calories and so forth, 
which hadn’t been invented in my own 
childhood. 

After supper I strolled again down to the 
comfy home from home, not being able to 
get it off my mind. It had a name now. 
Tired as she was, Cora Wales had made a 
rustic sign to put over the door. It read 
Kamp Kozy, and Miss Thompson nailed 
it up when she’d finished the supper dishes. 
The ladies was all gushing about the great 
out-of-doors and how good their supper had 
tasted, and, really, Miss Thompson had a 
perfect genius for cooking; it had to be 
born in one, didn’t I think, and I certainly 
did, and the kids had et their so many units 
of burned mush and was now turning in. 
They did seem a lot more docile than the 
prof’s two. Not one of ’em had started any- 
thing yet. When I looked into the cabin 
Mrs. Pratt’s Orlando was in his pajamas 


‘part way with me. 
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cranking his dollar watch, and wi 
done this he knelt down by his bla 
said a prayer. At least it was n 
that, because he was in the right 
but it was some jargon about o 
night that covered him, black as s 
from pole to pole, he was the mas 
feet and the something of his. 
under the something of somethi 
head was bloody but unbowed, F 
pale, goose-necked lout of nine, with 
ish eyes, and it sounded kind of funn 
head bloody but unbowed; but 
the very words, because the ei 
kids was pretty soon getting ’em o 

I says to Mrs. Pratt that i 


about Now I lay me down to sleep 
to work harm to the young mind 
the line ‘‘If I should die’ before I w; 
would put the idea of death into t 
conscience, which has lately beet 
ered, and it was much better to | 
notions of resistance. I don’t k 
didn’t see but what bloody he 
nearly as bad, and anyway, I fl 
now-I-lay-me prayer is about as go 
as was ever thought up; but I di 
so, being only an earnest cattle raj 
I went off to my own bed aft 
words with Miss Thompson, wh 
She said she 
need of a moment’s quiet and I 
have it. She stood still for a time 
at the stars, and at last she sa 
never been superstitious, but the 
fore these good ladies persuaded 
venture a friend gave me a great 
peacock feathers. And, of course, | 
superstitious now, but facts are 
Then she goes slowly back to her 
I hung around all next forenoor 


nee spp Scouts and Girl $ 
behaved almost like people, playi 
and studying Nature and eating 
meals when not watched. Eve 
Thompson had only one complai 
’?em. She said they’d boil outll 
blankets early of mornings—she 
get all her sleep—and begin to 
oh, they was so happy! It was 
another prayer. As soon as one wak 
he had to begin saying, ‘Oh, I 
happy!’”’ and keep on saying ‘it. 
tones mebbe a hundred times until he 
a current of happiness streaming 
through his system. 

Miss Thompson said when they 
going together it was nothing to be we 
up by, especially if a couple of the | 
girls was having snarls combed out of 
hair and was bawling with pain a 
while they said they was oh, s 
And Flora and Clifford had be 
early, watching the exercises an 
sports from the sidelines, and still 
disgusted and superior. 

‘I rode out in the afternoon and g g 
to find that these two had tried t 
Bustér Wales and now had the soe 
of lepers. They’d embezzled h 
camp, where he was taking his n 
the mothers was leading their proces 
an instructive walk through the 
telling ’em what everything was useful 
Buster was lured by these two dowr 
creek and told to look at a pretty b 
the tree, and then pushed off the ba 
a pool to see would he swim like a 
their father had said. And he di 
went glub-glub and was rapidl 
when they had sense enough to 
out. He was still waterlogged wl 
walking excursion come that way. 

It was that same night Miss Th 
told me the right name for Clifforc 
meaning flowers and Fauna mee 
ferent kinds of wild animals, whie 
Clifford certainly is. 


drowned in the baptismal font, a 
soon have horns and hoofs if h 
minded father didn’t get some 
woman to act as mother to him. 
think she’d ever looked at the prot 
except like a drawing teacher would 
at a principal; but this notion had: 
come to her surface. I told her M 
was aiming for this mission in life, 
says God help the whole family if 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Mans Conquest of lime 


The progress of mankind, from the earliest recorded ages, has been 
marked by a ceaseless struggle against the limitations of time and space. 


Civilization is mutual interchange of thought and the product of 
thought. This interchange demands transportation, hence the develop- 
ment of civilization has paralleled the improvements in transportation. 


A useful lifetime should not be measured in hours lived, but in deeds 
done. Doubling man’s productive capacity offers the same net result 
as doubling his period of usefulness or doubling the 
number of producers. 


More than any other single factor of civilization, the 
automobile has multiplied the producing power of 
man, by decimating time and distance, and by provid- 
ing a broad and flexible means for the transportation 
of men and their products. 


The amazing growth of the automobile industry could 
not have been, had not the automobile more than 
justified itself as an economizer of manpower, a stim- 
ulator of production and a creator of wealth. 


for Economical Transportation 


epitomizes the progress of the industry 
to date along the line of maximum econ- 
omy consistent with modern require- 
ments as to engineering efficiency and 
satisfactory quality. The wonderful in- 
crease in our sales proves that Chevrolet 
is leading in the evolution of individual 
transportation which measures and 
records the progress of civilization. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


Utility Coupé 


IRIOR Two Passenger Roadster . . . . . . $510 $ 
}RIOR Five Passenger Touring . . . . . . 525 680 
|RIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupé . . . . 680 


[RIOR Four Passenger Sedanette . peed eidich. 


RIOR Five Passenger Sedan 
RIOR Light Delivery Car . 


evrolet Motor Co. 


| vision of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Meee are 10,000 Chevrolet Dealers 
d Service Stations. Applications will 
considered from high grade dealers 
territory not adequately covered. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
it, because this was a woman that took all 
her mother sense from a magazine. 

The prof heard about the attempted 
murder that night. He listened like it was 
some atrocity pulled by the Turks over in 
Armenia, something he wasn’t responsible 
for and that didn’t concern him much. 
Mrs. Pratt looked archly at him and said 
after all it had been a mere childish prank, 
and the prof looked grateful for this; but 
Miss Thompson stood up on her firm feet 
and said how about an operation? She 
said they was about to operate on the brain 
of a celebrated train robber to relieve some 
kind of pressure that makes you want to 
rob trains, so why wouldn’t it work on Clif- 
ford and mebbe cure his criminal tendencies 
before the hangman got him? She was 
earnest about it. She looked like she’d 
adore to perform the operation herself right 
there. 

Mrs. Pratt was indignant. She says all 
the child needs is a bit of understanding 
tenderness from a woman that devotes her 
leisure to a deep study of the child mind, 
and the prof must let Flora and Clifford 
come down and bunk amid these refining 
influences and learn the right things to say 
to their subconscience, and so forth. The 
prof looked grateful again. He was glad to 
get rid of his son, who would take frogs to 
bed with him and kept two garter snakes 
in the top bureau drawer, and I wasn’t a 
bit stricken at parting with Flora and her 
doll. But I noticed the prof hadn’t been 
at all horrified by Miss Thompson’s speech. 
He tells me later that modern surgery has 
achieved downright miracles, and what 
fine eyes Miss Thompson has. 

Flora and brother slept with the bunch 
after that; but brother wouldn’t learn the 
prayer, and he wouldn’t yell mornings that 
he was oh, so happy. He said it was silly, 
because he already was happy. Still, he 
was among these refining influences, though 
both him and Flora was forbidden to go 
anywhere near Buster Wales. But it 
seems after a couple of days that these two 
is acting on the bunch like the cake of yeast 
you put in a crock of home-brew. There 
come a rainy day and the mothers are sit- 
ting up with me—Peeps the sunshine fairy 
being asleep at the switch, I suppose—when 
Clifford has a fight with Orlando Pratt, 
each wanting to be a leader of others, and 
Orlando come to tell his mother about it, 
his head being bloody and bowed too. 

Mrs. Pratt was tactful, the prof being 
there, and said these childish disagreements 
was bound to occur, and now the boys must 
apologize and make up. Clifford was 
brought in, but refused to apologize, so 
Orlando had to do it all—apologize for get- 
ting licked—and under them circumstances 
Clifford consented to shake hands in a 
sullen manner. Miss Thompson then 
wished to know if she couldn’t have at 
least three minutes entirely alone with 
Clifford in an upper chamber. The prof 
looked right interested at this suggestion, 
but the mothers all said that physical pun- 
ishment was degrading, so that was 
dropped. 

Clifford was now leader of the bunch, 
and again became the Sword of Islam, in- 
citing his desert tribe into various kinds of 
marauding, having told ’em flat that there 
wasn’t any Peeps the sunshine fairy, and 
got ’em entirely cold about knowledge of 
the birds and flowers. He corrupted more 
than one Boy Scout that had led a stainless 
career up to that time, like the day they 
come in with two pullets and a rooster that 
they said was wild chickens they’d found 
roaming the desert; and, being attacked 
by these fierce birds, they had defended 
themselves with sling shots like Clifford 
ordered ’em. 

The hunters was sent up to me to con- 
fess and find out what the damage was, but 
I said go ahead and have a few units of 
chicken stew and forget it, being thankful 
they hadn’t killed a cow or a Chinaman or 
something. Mrs. Pratt said I should of 
imposed some penalty, like taking their 
badges away for twenty-four hours, and 
I don’t have to tell what Miss Thompson 
warmly urged; but I was only too glad to 
drop it. I was thanking the gods every 
night for my unconquered soul and figur- 
ing it would stay that way longer if I 
didn’t defend myself. 

Then they had movies again. Orlando 
Pratt had seen movies took in Los Angeles, 
so he started to be the director; but, of 
course, that couldn’t be, because Clifford 
had licked him; so Clifford was the di- 
rector, except when he was the chief actor; 
then he’d let Flora direct, which at least 
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kept it in the family. They got the prof’s 
microscope and rigged it up on a tripod 
with a coffee grinder and they put on the 
fall of Rome. It was busy times for Clif- 
ford. Rome was attacked by savage Arabs 
and he had to be the Sword of Islam, riding 
Dandy Jim, and he had to be Nero playing 
an accordion he’d found in the bunk house, 
and he had to be a gladiator fighting with 
a lion, which he made Orlando Pratt take 
the part of in a fur rug tied around his 
waist—and he licked the lion till it threat- 
ened to tell its mother again—and then 
he’d go back and be the Sword again and 
scare the little girls, and between whiles he 
had to stop and grind the’ camera, and it 
was a good show except they had no real 
flames to burn Rome with. 

The cabin was taking the part of Rome 
and Clifford would of touched it off gladly. 
He put it up to his tribe one afternoon 
when they’d got bored with the game, but 
the others seemed to think that something 
more than talk might come out of it, so 
they not only refused but threatened to tell 
on him if he applied the torch. But, any- 
way, they’d got to talking about fire, and 
Clifford brought out some matches and lit 
a few just to show how easy it would be. 
The Boy Scouts give him the laugh and 
said they wouldn’t need matches to start a 
fire if they was going to burn something, be- 
cause they could start one without ’em the 
way the wild Indians did before matches 
was invented. Clifford hadn’t heard of 
this and said they was liars, so they started 
to show him he didn’t know everything. 
Orlando Pratt had a bow and a drill he’d 
made from directions in the Boy Scout 
book, and they set to work boring into a 
dry board and blowing on the hole till they 
all got tired, and still no fire, and Clifford 
said he knew they was liars, and, even if 
they hadn’t been, why take so much trouble 
when you could do it by scratching a 
match? He again showed ’em how easy it 
was with modern methods. This was in 
the shade up against the back of the cabin, 
and he built him a nice little fire while 
jeering at the Scouts. 

Pretty soon they told him he had to put 
his fire out or they’d run and tell on him. 
He called ’em some more names and said 
what good was it to have the burning of 
Rome if it didn’t burn? But he put out his 
fire. He wasn’t going to take a chance if 
the other Arabs wouldn’t stand in with him. 
Then, with the fire nicely put out, he wound 
up a pretty fair afternoon by taking the 
bunch off to a yellow jackets’ nest he’d 
found. He said it was full of nice honey, 
and didn’t they want some honey, and they 
did, and went to it while he commanded the 
attack from a distance. He must of been 
happy for some time after that, especially 
when the frantic mothers was telling him 
what things would happen to him if he was 
theirs. He knew he wasn’t. 

And that was the night of the holo- 
caust. I was waked up by earnest-mother 
screams of fire, and one look out the win- 
dow showed they had picked exactly the 
right word for it. I yelled to the prof and 
grabbed an overcoat and a pair of boots 
and beat it down to the scene of arson. 
The nightwear of a nation was there dis- 
played, including one Chinaman’s and 
about seven or eight cow hands that had 
been thoughtful enough to add reg’ler 
pants to theirs. The women was wringing 
their hands and yelling fire, and the kids 
was jumping up and down yelling fire, and 
the prof wasn’t a bit more help when he 
come running with the ladder he’d stopped 
for. He just stood there holding it. 

But, anyway, there wasn’t anything to 
do. Clifford’s fire of the afternoon must 
of got into the punk they’d made with 
their drill and then into the dry stuff on 
the ground, and there it had smoldered till 
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it got good and ready, with a fine west 
wind to help. It had been just a rear and 
a pitch with that shack. It went off like 
the big set piece at a Fourth of July 
doings. They hadn’t had too much time 
to get out, some of ’em being sound sleep- 
ers, and most of the bedding and lots of the 
clothes and all the grub was gone forever. 

I felt downright relieved; a load had 
been took off my mind. So I tried to quiet 
the mothers and helped get a count on the 
little ones. Finally I got things calmed 
and we stood watching the merry flames 
lick up this tinder, and some of the Boy 
Seouts was soon telling of Clifford’s fire 
that afternoon; and at this the mothers 
was flashing dirty looks at the prof, when 
out comes Miss Thompson from behind a 
tree, where she’s been dressing. That girl 
would keep the judgment day waiting till 
she got dressed proper. It seems she’s one 
of the heavy sleepers and had breathed a 
lot of smoke and was scorched some, be- 
sides losing all her toilet articles and a 
blouse she’d washed and ironed that day. 

She didn’t stop to put out any headlines 
about ‘‘Police Hunt Fire Fiend!’’ She 
looked straight ahead, very grim and moy- 
ing like a sleepwalker; but she got to 
Clifford, grabbed the back of his collar, 
knelt on one knee, held him across the 
other and went into action. Corrective 
gymnastics! Her hands looked bigger than 
ever. It was grand. And the Sword of 
Islam had been caught at a sad moment, 
being out of his scabbard. His wails was 
music to all present. 

Finally she flung the Sword aside and 
clutched Orlando Pratt, who was also 
dressed for it. Mrs. Pratt stood there in a 
trance of horror. So did the other mothers 
when the avenger got to their stock. Tracy 
Bangs 3d come next, and then the oldest 
Wales boy, and on down the line. The 
mothers would kind of whimper and draw 
in their breath loudly at each cruel blow. 
Not a kid had the sense to run except 
Flora, who was later found fifty feet up in 
a jack pine. This was the first time one of 
’em had ever felt a human hand save in the 
way of kindness, and they wasn’t prepared 
with strategies. Even the grown-ups had 
become afraid of Miss Thompson. She’d 
went hostile for fair. She looked savage 
and crazy in the firelight, like one of them 
natives in the jungle that runs amuck and 
slices people up with a curly knife. And 
when she looked around the circle for some- 
one that hadn’t had theirs yet she caught 
Clifford again and give him a return engage- 
ment. 

Then she stood proudly up, and when 
the shrieks had died down into whines and 
gulps Mrs. Pratt come to enough to call 
it an infamous outrage and beg the prof 
to do something drastic. So he does, but 
not what Genevieve expects. He stalks 
over to Miss Thompson, who was getting 
her breath back, and says, ‘“‘I would like 
the honor of shaking that capable hand if 
it can bear further -exercise.”” So Miss 
Thompson shakes hands with him after 
making sure he means it. And the prof 
talks again. He says, ‘‘How many times 
I have secretly wished for the courage to 
do what you have just done so beautifully! 
I hope you have made a better man of me.”’ 

Miss Thompson, at this, kind of gulps 
and sniffs like she’s going to cry herself, 
but she chokes it down and says if she’d 
only had the courage to do it earlier they’d 
all be safe in their beds this minute. 

Mrs. Pratt was coming back to this with 
some good stinger, but the prof said ‘‘ How 
indubitably true!’’ so she only sniffed and 
said that if Miss Thompson had com- 
pleted her instructive performance perhaps 
she would now permit the mothers to get 
their abused little ones under shelter of 
some sort. 
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Miss Thompson give her a quick e 
this, and says she’s spanked e ery, 
that isn’t too big for it, however deser: 
and Mrs. Pratt sniffs louder and the 
grins and I brought the bunch up he’ 
sleep. We rummaged out blankets 
managed to get ’em bunked, and 
Pratt soothed the little ones with a 
time story about Herbert Hedgehog pla 
tag with Rollo Rattlesnake or somet 
like that, though not being able to 
her mind on it well because the prof i; 
on the porch listening to Miss Thom 
tell how firmness with the tots is oft 
blessing to ’em in after life. The prof 
the look of a man hearing something ; 
for the first time. . 

Of course, the Mothers’ Circle hg 
leave next morning, having lost all ; 
duffel in this here crematory. The pr 
leaving, too, and he suggests that — 
Thompson ride down in his car. She 
cepts, and gets a cold look from | 
Pratt, that overhears it. Then she exp] 
very prettily. She says she has never | 
superstitious, but she has noticed 
made the thirteenth in their litt 
tion, which may of accounted 
some people would call its ill fortun 
anyway they won’t miss _ her, 
there is no food left to cook and r 
to wash. The mothers merely | 
underlips at this, and the prof s¢ 
on the side, ‘‘She is unique. 01 
I haven’t remarked that she ¢ 
tically all the work for that ou 
what fine eyes she has!” It was t 
said that. a 

And Miss Thompson says to n 
“‘There’s something about the po 
that seems to arouse all one’s 7 
motherhood.” Just like that. 

Then she give another flash of for 
the prof got to the wheel, ready te 
Clifford, the outlaw, that she had 
assaulted the night before, had b 
ing on her all morning and ho 
hand that walloped him every chane 
got; but him and sister still meant to] 
the front seat up beside father. They n 
a scramble for it. The prof starts to 
“Now, now, my dears, I think 1! 
Thompson would prefer——” but they; 
him off with yells of ‘No, no!” and ¢ 
one still trying to get ahead of the | 
into the seat; and then Miss Thon 
stills the storm. She puts her left han 
her hip, points to the back seat w 
other and says “Children!” in 
chilly tone. That was all. They ¢ 
into the back seat like they was 
some machinery that had just b 
The prof just googled at her, a 


started. They was game to the las 
give their yell, with Genevieve I 
and then they sung a hymn entitled 
Through Another Week. I joined 
that, and ten minutes later it was 
here for the first time in a month thi 
nearly jumped out of my hide when a hi 
ming bird buzzed past me. It was anol 
week before I wouldn’t jump at a doors 
or the Chink dropping a glass in 
kitchen. Say, you know a man can 
out and lead a horse to death—just wi 
ing—and that’s what one tiny tot ¢ 
to any mother that takes her child ¢ 
straight without a chaser of commo! 


The speaker achieved this last bit v 
her face averted for mannerly con 


ever got off. Anyway, it seemed so t 
tired business woman. And, oh, se, 
engagement was announced. Mrs. 
said the creature had throwed he 
the prof’s head, though close 
watching her work on his son t 
would hardly have called it just th 
way she’d make a fine leader for any 
stepmothers’ circle. 

As for this new child-culture st 
eral, mebbe so, mebbe not. For one t 
she couldn’t remember that the yo 
was so harshly spoke of in her d 
child culture consisted in teaching 
say ‘‘Sir!’”’ and “‘Ma’am!”’ and not t 
with their mouth open. And, of | 
you could put two and two togeth 
least she had heard of no ame 
making this illegal. At the same 
reckoned that young folks had alw 
the same, and always would be, b 
now too late to prove this, so goo 
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SINGLE-SIX 
FIVE-PASSENGER SEDAN 
LIMOUSINE 


The invitation to you to ask the man 
who owns one, his experience with the 
Packard, has never involved any risk in 
the twenty-three years of its use. 


[t has always been seriously said and 
seriously meant, and never more so than 
in its application to the Single-Six 


The man who owns one has much 
to tell you of his Single-Six that is of 
genuine value. 


[In all probability he will tell you two 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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outstanding things—the first of these, 
that there never was a Packard so truly 
of Packard standard as the Single-Six. 


To this, if we are not mistaken, he will 
add that he has never known or heard 
of a six comparable to the Packard 
Single-Six. 


Perhaps the most powerful impetus 
behind the countrywide conquest by 
the Packard, is this kind of report 
from the man who owns a Single-Six. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car 82485 


at Detroit 


NGG .wtee 


defying the motorman of a street car. That 
minion of capitalism, in terror, halted his 
ear abruptly. Unfortunately I could not 
wait to see the mounted Cossacks charge the 
mob with bared sabers; I was already late 
for an important engagement. 

There is a row of red flags on Fourteenth 
Street marking a line of shell holes. A 
bystander informed me that these were 
caused by the bombardments of the Red 
Liquor Fleet during the Labor Day riots. 

Even the signs on the shop windows in- 
dicate that the time is at hand. I have 
jotted down the following, significant of 
the activities and purposes of the people: 
The Red Magazine; Reading Room of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution: 
The International Supply Co. 

Although I have not yet learned to speak 
English, I have sounded various eminent 
comrades on the future of America. They 
all agree with the editor of the New York 
Blackhander; the country seethes with 
discontent; within two months at the 
outside the country will be bathed in blood 
and a new era of peace and justice will 
come in! 

Yours in the revolution. 

—Morris Bishop. 


The Shock Would be Fatal —— 


F, SOME day, when the barber held his 

little mirror behind the customer’s head 
and asked “‘Is that right?’ the customer 
should reply “No, it’s a rotten job.” 

If, some day, when you entered a hard- 
ware store, a clerk came up to you at once, 
with a smile on his face, and asked what 
you wanted. 

If, rushing into the depot in a hurry to 
get a Pullman seat five minutes before 
train time, the man ahead of you in line 
wasn’t buying a ticket three feet long for 
Los Angeles, to use the twenty-seventh of 
next month. 

If you asked for a good seat at the box 
office of a New York theater—and got it. 

If you met a man from Southern Cali- 
fornia who told you that the climate there 
was disagreeable. 

f a lecturer before a woman’s club 
should say that If Winter Comes isn’t a 
great spiritual novel. 

If Sinclair Lewis should join the Kiwanis 
Club of Hartford, Connecticut. 

If anybody from Charleston, South Car- 
olina, spoke well of Atlanta, Georgia. 

If anybody from Atlanta, Georgia, spoke 
well of Charleston, South Carolina. 

If somebody born in South 
Norwalk, Connecticut, and 
now living on West 114th 
Street, Manhattan, should 
confess that he wasn’t a New 
Yorker. 

If the public should give 
Babe Ruth an encouraging 
cheer when he struck out. 

If everybody in the Yale 
Bowl should watch the players 
instead of the ball when a punt 
is made. 

If anybody said to you, ‘“‘I 
admit I haven’t got any sense 
of humor.” 

If the public agreed with the 
dramatic critics. 

If the dramatic critics agreed 
with one another. 

If you didn’t know how to 
bring up your neighbors’ chil- 
dren better than they did. 

If the man Hearst supported 
got elected. 

If the man with a new auto- 
mobile didn’t talk about it. 

If the caddy wasn’t to blame 
for your lost ball. 

If the editor should print 
this. — Walter Prichard Eaton. 


Casual Cassy 


ASUAL CASSY, one after- 

noon, all dolled up in her 
best ladies’ wearing apparel, 
went for a short brisk walk. 
Her chosen way trended o’er 
glade and dell, and, anon, 
through the very heart of the 
city. As she walked she met, 
by chance, a passing railroad 
train. Ever polite of mien, 
Casual Cassy said serenely 
“Good afternoon.” But, rude 
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and unmannerly as it was, the train just 
cut her dead! 

Casual Cassy went skating. She was 
like a picture of A Winter Morning, in her 
trim fur-trimmed cloth suit and suitable 
hat. Donning her shining skates she 
skimmed like a skimmer far out across the 
icy glare. The ice gave way, and Casual 
Cassy sank to an icy grave. But the lake, 
the ill-natured lake, said, with an icy glare, 
“T can’t bear girls like that!” 

Once Casual Cassy called on an old 
school friend, who was now happily married, 
and had, happily, four children. One of 
them, a bright young lad of six summers, 
pointed a shotgun at Cassy. The boy was 
merely in play, and was happily ignorant 
that the gun was loaded. Though really 
not of a nervous nature, when the boy 
pulled the trigger Cassy went all to pieces. 

One day Casual Cassy went motoring 
with some wealthy but honest friends. 
For a time they spun along merrily, and 
chatted gayly, and laughed inanely, as 
motorists will, but all at once, or mostly at 
once, the motor ear struck a large rock. 
It shied, trembled and, on a sudden im- 
pulse, turned turtle. The erstwhile merry 
crowd was flung hither and yon, and even 
good-natured Cassy felt quite put out. 

Casual Cassy slept quietly in her 
lacquered-brass continuous-rail bed. A 
storm arose, but Cassy did not, for she was 
asleep—asleep. Louder grew the thunder, 
more fiery the lightning! At last a terrific 
bolt shattered the house, and a ball of fire 
ripped through Cassy’s bedroom. Waking 
suddenly, so, the poor girl was struck all of 
a heap. 

Casual Cassy strolled, lilting a lay, 
through the flowery fields of Harlem. Filled 
with the uplift of the balmy summer 
atmosphere she lilted along, all unnoticing 
a goat that charged toward her just like a 
light brigade. The impact was swift and 
sure; the goat preserved his calm and 
stately demeanor, but Cassy felt awfully 
upset. —Carolyn Wells. 


A Nature Lover 


H, HOW I love all buds that blow, 
All flowers of field and combe! 
I love the works of Nature so 
I have to take them home. 


For like a babe I needs must clutch 
The pretty things I see; 

I love the lovely flowers so much 
I cannot let them be. 


‘‘Who's the Pink and White One Getting the Manicure?”’ ‘‘That’s Hogan, the Labor Leader”’ 


From meadow, marsh and wood I take 
Enough to load a truck ; 

The branch was made for me to break, 
The rose for me to pluck. 


With dogwood boughs I freight my car, 
And heaps of trailing pine; 

I can’t enjoy them where they are, 
I have to make them’ mine. 


While duller mortals dare avow 
That where they ride or walk 

They leave the bud upon the bough, 
The bloom upon the stalk, 


Their souls are sure of baser stuff, 
Their hearts are made of stone; 

He loves not loveliness enough 
Who makes it not his own. 


And so a curse, a blight, a bane, 
My ruthless raid I ride, 
To plunder orchard, heath and lane 
And waste the countryside. 
—Arthur Guiterman., 


Next Time You Raise a Dust— 


Think of Mrs. Ella Guffle, the Little Georgia 
Widow Whose Farm Produces Five:Eighths of 


the Whisk Used in American Whisk Brooms 


T SEEMED incredible to the Yankee 

Magazine’s representative that the little 
figure beside her, dressed in a batik garden 
smock and carrying a watering pot, should 
be the owner of those vast acres of waving 
yellow whisk which stretched away to the 
distant horizon. Yet the secret of Ella 
Guffle’s success was not hard to find. 

“T love my whisk,” said the simple little 
woman. 

And that’s just it! Ella Guffle loves her 
whisk! What children or society are to 
other women, whisk is to Ella Guffle. You 
cannot understand it—I did not—until 
I saw her walking amid her whisk, talking 
to it, bidding it grow and be strong and 
brave! Gruff old whisk men in her employ 
say that the whisk will grow for no one as 
it does for “Li’l’ Miss Ella,’”’ as they call 
her in their rough way. 

She laughs as she tells of the great doings 
at The Whiskery, as the farm is called, 
when harvest time comes and the great 
sheaves of golden whisk are gathered, bound 
and shipped to the great marts to be made 
into whisk brooms, but a shadow crosses 
her face as she speaks of that dread summer 
of 1916 with its plague of whimpfs—the 
little insect which is the terror of all whisk 
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growers. She is proudest, perhaps 
she shows the visitor two frame 

monials that hang in the front 
Whiskery— one signed by the A 
Bell Hops of America, and the ot} 
Associated Pullman Car Porte 


me!” — Katharine Da; 


Book Review 
The Works of Ibid and Anon 


HERE are two authors whom 
Their works are my delight. 
They've Shakspere beaten seven ways 
And even H. B. Wright. 
You cannot mention anything 
That they’ve not touched upon, 
And that’s the reason why I sing 
Of Ibid and Anon. 


I wonder where they hid themselves, 
And where they lived and died, 

You cannot find their books on s 
I know it, for I’ve tried. 

Yet some must have the books 
And some their pages con, 

For every author loves to quote 
From Ibid and Anon. 


Now Ibid’s works run more to prose, 
Statistics and the like. 
With poetry Anon just flows 
Like water o’er a dike. ‘ 
Though critics may dispute their cl 
Yet when we’re dead and gone 
Still bright will shine the deathles 
Of Ibid and Anon. —Newman 


The Salome Sun 


LOT of folks are asking wh 

this place. It has been 
everything—some things I wo 
to print—but in the good old 
they used to be, with wild wome 
when the wine flowed free in the 
Dump with its Red Birds gay 
foot got shot for calling it “S 
but nowadays, with the kick all | 
juice and the nights as dead as a 
Home—when there isn’t a thi 
that’s loose, they’ve expurgated 
loam.” 


I’ve got to get some blinders 
some Larry or send him to Los 
a vacation, I guess. He’s gettin 
every time a nice-looking girl co: 
he either runs the gas tank over 
to collect for it, and at night he 
late singing in a barrel-tone voie 
Frog is getting thin from losin 
a sore throat from trying to im 


My little girl asked: 
thing the other da 
haven’t been able to 


only four people on 
some man called Kan 
and killed a fellow by 
of Able, and when he 
he’d done it scared 
little girl says: “Da 
body had ever been 
how did he know he 
him?” And darned i 
what to tell her. 


Folks is just like 
teams—they expect 
horse to pull the w 
That’s no way to get an} 
It takes teamwork te 
and teamwork means 
body getting up in 
and digging their to 
you get the load up 
and then lay back 4 
you want to. 


Winter must be aln 
The wind has quit 
from down towards 
thermometer went dow 
105 yesterday and thet 
biting like the devil, 
get one last square m 
cold weather sets in. 4 
hunting up socks an 

—Dick Wick Hall, 
and Garage Owne 


to rise and Big Corny clumsily 

ig to assist him. Making a shrewd 
at causes, he still had the more vital 

y of his ship to think of. He shoved 

from the wheel, taking it himself, 

, ‘Take in all stuns’ls!” 

1e mate issued the several orders, 
ing on the forecastle hatch for the 

! ow as he did so. 

\ll hands!”’ he bawled. ‘‘Tumble up 

31? ; 

‘ye men ran up sleepily. 

deadsheets to windward! Hands aft 

| brail up the spanker!”’ 

ittle Tolo found himself at a lee brail, 

| Big Corny hauling beside him. 

fist, little felly! Don’t you thry to git 

n bad f’r this!”” muttered the third 

», scowling fearfully at the stern face of 

Gkipper. ‘‘’Twas yerself as stumbled. 
is thot sojer Blaggard as let her come 

|)” spilled yer pal off th’ yard! Don’t 


15, now! 
he ship continued to come to. She had 
too far to pay off under the simpler 
yeuver. Black Ben Forbes under similar 
jitions had been known to make the 
ot with honest profanity; now he had 
that huddled little heap on the galley 
the scared faces of the men, and he 
| snapped out the bare commands 
a to get his ship back to her course. 
jhe won’t come, mister,’’ he shouted to 
mate. ‘‘Raise fore tack and sheet! 
/ Finucane, leave those brails. Take 
»hands to haul up the mains’]. Mister 
a, brace your head yards aback. She 
; come!”’ 
the second dog watch, when the ship 
| more sped fast on her course, the 
enter and sailmaker prepared the body 
Pescud for burial. The Yankee had 
well liked; with the common absence 
isible emotion sailors soon grow to 
wate, the most any of his mates had to 
as a word as to his merits as a sailor- 
. Little Tolo alone allowed grief to 
7. Sam had been his friend, his only 
d. Now he was gone. In half an hour 
) there would be a splash in the sea, 
speeding ship’s wake would surge over 
spot, and Sam Pescud would simply 
iin an entry in the ship’s log. 
teat tears fell from the little Finn’s 
ened eyes. The bruised lips so bru- 
(gashed by the third mate bled afresh 


and Chips still permitted him to stay 
| they had need to work where he sat. 
‘ttle Tolo thought of his own beliefs 
ing an after life. He knew nothing 
am’s religion. He did know that in his 
‘land there was no parting of friends, 
all went to a pleasant bourn where 
idships were renewed to last forever. 
*e was a doubt as to Sam’s ideas in life; 
2 could be no doubt as to Tolo’s hopes 
lhe future. Gently he turned aside the 
unstitched canvas from Sam’s breast. 
1 he took off the silver Greek cross 
i his own neck and reverently fastened 
his dead friend. 

Goot luck, shipmate, goot luck!” he 
pered, hurriedly glancing around, fear- 
of ridicule but willing to dare it. He 
sailors lounging by, curious to see the 
al. Big Corny, loitering near as if 
stant to face the inevitable inquiry aft, 
e towards the group near the body 
_some unnecessary remark about the 


i 
Goot luck, Sam, ant fair wints where 
go to,” breathed Little Tolo. “Ta 
T cross prings bat luck to anyboty but 
wner, so here I gif it to you, Sam. Goot 
1” He covered the trinket with the 
ras and ran away to the forecastle to 
) bitterly. 
We now commit this body to the 
) ——” read Black Ben Forbes awk- 
. His strong bronzed face was 
dled. He had read the same words 
‘many a man but could never read 
a without a choke in the throat. Most 
ne simple service was mumbled. Not 
it mattered. Mere words, whether 
cen with an academic accent or in 
dered English, could make small dif- 
ace to Sam Pescud. 
— until the sea shall give up its dead! 
is lads!” the skipper concluded 


™m an at each head corner of the grating 
d the burden. Sam’s weighted body 
ed easily from under the rippling 
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folds of his country’s flag; asoft splash was 
searcely heard above the murmur of the 
onrushing clipper, and Little Tolo’s friend 
was embarked upon the long traverse. 

‘Mister Mate, muster all hands!” 

There was a sting now to the skipper’s 
voice. Big Corny made great play round- 
ing up the men. 

“That'll do you, Mr. Finucane. Step 
up here!’’ snapped Black Ben. 


Big Corny was no longer an officer. 
Rroken and disgraced for his part in getting 
the Challenge into a mess, he was again 
where he had started, where undoubtedly 
he belonged, in the forecastle. And with 
the perversity of his breed he fixed on 
Little Tolo as the cause of his downfall. 

“Watch yerself, me son; Oi’ll fix you!’ 
he told Tolo as he cleaned out and took 
possession of the narrow board domain 
lately occupied by Sam Pescud. He might 
have started the fixing process straight- 
away; but there were plenty of the crew 
looking too jubilant for him to take 
chances. He mentally counted up enough 
of them, who owed him reprisals, to mis- 
handle him to perfection. Blaggard alone 
tried to show him welcome, and Blaggard 
was not in favor. 

“Why don’t you shift your bunk over 
by his, Blaggard?”’ grinned a young mari- 
ner. “‘There’ll be as fine a pair 0’ wooden 
soldiers as ever I see.” 

“G’wan away frum me, y’ louse!” 
Corny growled, and his toady crept into his 
own cheerless bunk in blank wonder at the 
queerness of men of the sea. Only a few 
hours ago Big Corny had laughed and 
jested with him. Now he bade him take 
himself off in a tone of unmistakable 
menace. 

So there were two friendless men in the 
Challenge forecastle. 

But any little pleasantries contemplated 
by Big Corny for the benefit of Little Tolo 
had perforce to stand over. That same 
night a twinkling green light peeked up 
over the black horizon to windward, and 
Forward Ho was the word that ran around 
the clipper’s decks and made orders almost 
unnecessary. Ever since Blaggard’s ex- 
ploit in throwing the ship aback both 
watches had been working at high. pressure 
to repair damages. Except for the brief 
interval when Sam Pescud was launched on 
his sealed-orders cruise, the carpenter had 
employed as many seamen as he had axes, 
adzes or hammers to provide them with, 
working up rough sticks into stuns’l 
booms. As each was finished the bosuns 
got their gangs busy sending them aloft; 
and the sailmaker and his helpers saw to it 
there was no delay on their part in clothing 
the racing clipper with her flying kites. 

Daylight found the Challenge fully 
clothed. Down low on the port hand a 
flash of sail appeared, and Captain Forbes 
himself took his telescope aloft. When he 
came down he glanced into the chart room 
at the barometer before making any audi- 
ble report to the eager mates. The second 
mate had just finished issuing the daily 


ration of fresh water, and dangled the 
pump key in his hand. 

“That’s the Forward Ho, all right,’’ said 
the skipper. ‘‘She’s running into weather, 
too, if I’m any judge. Her skysail and 
royal stuns’ls and flying jib are in already. 
Glass is falling too: Watch the weather, 
and call me if any change.” 

“About the water, sir,’”’ the second mate 
put in hastily. - 

“Don’t tell me water’s running short!’’ 

“No, sir. Plenty of it. But it’s tasted 
queer for a good many days, and it kind o’ 
stinks this morning.” 

Forbes smelled and tasted a sample of 
the tank water. His nose wrinkled up and 
a cloud crossed his clear eyes. 

“Have the men complained?”’ he asked 
quietly. 

“No, sir. Steward said it tasted funny, 
that’s all.” 

“Then keep it to yourself,’ said the 
skipper, addressing both mates. ‘‘And if 
rain comes in any quantity don’t lose any 
of it you are able to catch.” 

By noon a seaman perched high aloft 
reported the Forward Ho stripped of all 
her flying kites and running through a 
series of rain squalls. The Challenge sailed 
on under every stitch of snowy canvas with 
brilliant sunlight touching her withsplendor. 

“Tf she had the stinking water we’d get 
the rain!” grumbled the second mate dis- 
gustedly. 

“How does she bear?” the skipper 
wanted to know. 

“She seems to hold on to us, sir.’”’ 

Forbes glanced at the barometer again. 
He looked puzzled. The horizon to leeward 
was black and sharp. There sailed the 
Forward Ho, under reduced sail, running 
through rain squalls and whitecapped seas. 
The Challenge stormed along under 
stuns’ls and skysails, in smooth water, 
under blue skies. 

“We ought to gain on him now if we’re 
able to at all!” exclaimed Black Ben. He 
gave a comprehensive glance at the trim of 
his ship. ‘‘Sweat up everything,” he said. 
“Freshen the nip all around. Watch your 
steering and get every fathom out of her. 
If the Challenge can’t give that ship the 
go-by in these conditions Hi 

A rising sea slapped saucily at the ship’s 
quarter and flung spray aboard. It stung 
the skipper’s face, and he laughed. 

‘*That’s you! Blow, old breeze! Mister 
Mate, tell the men to watch their holds. If 
a man falls overboard now he swims 
home!”’ 

There was weight in the breeze by mid- 
afternoon. Flying spindrift volleyed into 
the courses and lower stuns’ls like bird 
shot. The curling wave at the clipper’s 
sharp stem roared hollowly; there was a 
twang and hum to the rigging that told of 
wholesome stress. Now and then a vagrant 
raindrop from a distant cloud fell with a 
spat. The day was warm, humid, a day 
which might develop into anything down 
there in the Indian Ocean. 

In a harder puff the main skysail stuns’! 
burst with a tearing crack. 


EAR GOD, as I look down the 
lane that leads into the past, ; 

I see that just my tiny dreams have 
been the ones to last— 

The wistful hopes, the childish faiths, 
the gentle happy tears, 

Glance out at me all down the lane that 
leads across the years. 


The first blue sash I ever owned, the 
violets I found 

When April cast her garment down 
upon the throbbing ground; 

The home of white with vivid blinds, 
that stood upon a hill, 

A golden song of long ago that caused 
my soul to thrill. 


Pale moonlight on the silver snow, and 
skies star-pierced and bright, 

The rosy glow of dawn against the 

draperies of night; 


Al Prayer for Memory—On New Year's 
Day: By Margaret E. Sangster 


And young love’s kiss upon my lips, and 
young love’s shaken voice. . . . 

Dear God, these are the things that make 
a woman’s heart rejoice! 


Oh, I have known the urge of life, and 

_ I have conquered loss, 

And I have felt my courage rise as I 
have touched my cross; 

And I have won sweet victories, and 
put away despair— 

But, God, it is the little things that make 
the lane so fair! 


As I look down the lane of time, upon 
this New Year’s Day, 

TI pray that you, dear God on high, will 
never take away 

These happy hours that I have found, 
these moments I have met, 

And that you'll cull me, e’er I am so old 

that I forget! 
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“Get another one aloft!’’ shouted the 
Old Man. 

Men dragged a newly repaired sail from 
the locker. Other men stood ready with 
gantline and guy to run it up. Still more 
men were on their way to the dizzy perch 
to set it. 

“Give us a song, lads!” cried the second 
mate, and the men tallied on to the rope. 

“Start the runaway chorus!” 

Little Tolo, feeling exalted with the 
swing and surge of the tremendous sailing, 
for days now beyond the shadow of a 
hazing mate, piped up shrilly: 


“What shall we do wit’ a trunken sailor? 
What shall we do wit’ a trunken sailor? 
What shall we do wit’ a trunken sailor— 
Early in ta morning?” 


And lustily, rustily, roaringly the chorus 
was bellowed forth as the bundled sail 
went up: 


“Way, hay, up she rises! 
Way, hay, up she rises! 
Way, hay, up she rises, 
Early in the morning!” 


Men stamped along the decks with the 
rope. The sail went up like a wriggling 
snake hooked to a runaway derrick. Asa 
man reached the end of his run he let go the 
rope, ran forward to the leading block and 
got a fresh hold. Then the next man, and 
so on, while Little Tolo sang manfully as 
he hauled: 


“Put him in ta longboat, make him pail her, 
Put him in ta longboat, make him pail her, 
Put him in ta longboat, make him pail her 
Early in ta morning!” 


And again the chorus: 


“Way, hay, up she rises! 
Way, hay, up she rises! 
Way, hay, up she rises 
Early in the morning!” 


“Belay that!’’ roared the second mate. 
“Want to run the sail through the block?” 

In the first dog watch the stuns’! carried 
away again, and before men could start to 
handle it the fore skysail flew into ribbons. 

“Get the mizzen skysail off her and stow 
it. Make the rags fast,” the skipper 
ordered, with a keen look to windward. 

Before the watch was over the main 
skysail had to come in; then all three 
royals, flying jib, and topgallant stuns’ls. 
Big Corny and Little Tolo took the outer 
end of the flying jib boom, stowing the 
billowing sail. When all was fast they were 
the last men to come inboard. The ship 
foamed along, piling the seas high about 
her figurehead. 

Captain Forbes rubbed his hands glee- 
fully, for the men coming down from aloft 
reported the Forward Ho dropping behind 
in the race. 

“Tell the steward to give the men some 
rum,” he said to the mate. The mate was 
glaring forward. The second mate sud- 
denly laughed. 

“What now?”’ demanded the Old Man. 

On the forecastle head Big Corny stood, 
his back to the low lee rail, roaring something 
at Little Tolo, who crouched before him, 
hands outstretched, spitting in white fury. 
Like a cat the little man sprang at the 
bigger man, snatching at something about 
Corny’s throat. Corny’s curse carried aft 
like a shot. 

“Stop that!’’ roared the skipper. “‘Go 
and stop them!”’ he cried to the second 
mate. 

Corny struck viciously, hitting Little 
Tolo full between the eyes. The little man 
fell backwards as if struck with an ax. The 
last rays of the sun touched something at 
Big Corny’s neck, making it flash like 
silver. It touched the man’s rugged evil 
face. Little Tolo rose, lurching forward at 
his foe again, blindly, purposefully. Again 
the big man’s fist smashed home on Tolo’s 
forehead, and down he went. But now the 
light revealed some of the rage departed 
from Corny’s face, and a cloud of doubt 
taking its place. Tolo rose again, ever fac- 
ing Corny, nearer now, and again he 
snatched at that gleaming thing on the 
neck of his enemy. 

Corny backed against the rail. It was at 
his knees. Then Tolo rushed, sprang into 
the air, clicking his heels, and his hands 
touched Corny’s face. 

“Take him off! Take th’ little divvle 
off!’? screamed Big Corny as the second 
mate sprang up the short forecastle ladder. 
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In a flash it happened. The rail at Big 
Corny’s knees tripped him. With a yell of 
terror he pitched backwards, clutched at 
the rail, missed it, and plunged into the 
roaring bow wave of the storming clipper. 

““You’ve murdered him!” roared the 
second mate at Tolo. “‘He’ll drown! The 
Old Man’ll never heave-to in this!” 

“Man overboard!”’ a seaman howled, 
searching helplessly for a float to heave 
overboard. 

“‘T’ll not stop for him!”’ yelled the skip- 
per excitedly. ‘I can’t!” 

As swiftly as Big Corny had gone Little 
Tolo leaped to the rail, poised, and plunged 
after him without a sound. 

“Man overboard!” the shout went up 
again. ‘‘ Little Tolo’s gone after Corny!”’ 

*‘Damn him for a fool! But I can’t let 
a brave man drown!’ muttered the Old 
Man. ‘‘Clear away the boat,’ he told the 
mate. And tothe second mate: ‘‘Strip the 
stuns’ls| off her, mister. Send the men to 
stations and I’ll back the mainyards.” 

Darkness fell, but before it came the 
skipper took a compass bearing of the spot 
where Little Toloswam. Then he cast over 
a flare, and laid his mainyards aback. 

The boat went away as soon as the ship 
came to a stand. It vanished into the 
darkness. The clipper’s spars and rigging 
complained shrilly against the terrific 
strain; the seas hammered at the station- 
ary ship like wolves assaulting a foundered 
horse. A tar barrel was set alight in the 
waist to guide the boat. It lit with devil- 
ish radiance the mazy fabric of the ship and 
the awed faces of her crew. 

*‘T should have let them drown, damn 
7em!’’ grumbled the Old Man impatiently 
when half an hour had passed. ‘“‘Now I’ve 
lost a boat’s crew and a good second mate.”’ 

A faint hail came out of the darkness 
before the hour was wholly gone. Men 
manned the side with ropes. The boat ap- 
peared like a white ghost, was hooked 
on, hoisted and disgorged its human freight. 
They bundled Big Corny out first, and 
turned to help Little Tolo. But the little 
Finn tumbled out on deck without as- 
sistance. 

“The little fellow saved him, sir,’ the 
second mate said. “‘We found them swim- 
ming. -But the big fellow’s about all in.” 

“Get the ship on her course,’”’ grunted 
the skipper, and turned to the rescued men. 

““You’ve done a bad day’s work a 
he began, then stopped in amazement. 

Little Tolo seemed to gather his wits 
with a tremendous effort of will, and 
launched himself like a cat upon Big 
Corny. The big fellow leaned, half 
strangled with sea water, a pitiful object, 
against the mizzenmast. He had no de- 
fense left. Little Tolo, mouthing unin- 
telligible things in Finnish, clawed him, 
hammered him, kicked him, all but killed 
him before the astounded skipper hauled 
him away. 

“The man’s gone crazy!’’ he shouted. 
Big Corny lay a bedraggled heap in a 
puddle of brine and blood. 

“Ay am not crazy, sir,’’ panted Little 
Tolo. Triumphantly he held before the 
skipper’s eyes a broken silver chain, from 
which depended a silver Greek cross; and 
the little man’s face was transfigured. 
““Ay am not crazy,” repeated Tolo. 

He shook the silver links. 

“Ay gafe my goot-luck piece to may 
frient Sam, so he would haf goot luck ant 
fair wints where he is gone. Rount his 
deat neck Ay put it pefore t’ey sewed him 
up. Ant Ay see it after on ta t’roat of Big 
Corny, ta t’ief! Ay ask for it, ant he hit 
me. He went oferboard, ant took it wit’ 
him. Ay ip 

“So you went after him and saved his 
life so you could half murder him!” ex- 
claimed the skipper. 

““Ay went to get my luck piece, sir. It 
gifes bat luck to ta man who is not ta 
proper owner. See what bat luck comes to 
ta ship because he stole it. Now Ay haf 
it, ant it will pring only goot luck, captain. 
Only goot luck.” 

Little Tolo turned away. Big Corny was 
already on the quarterdeck ladder, crawl- 
ing away forward. Captain Forbes put out 
a hand. 

““Ask the steward for some rum, and 
take some to that man,” he said. ‘‘ Your 
good-luck piece has brought nobody any 
luck. Better pitch it overboard. It’s lost 
me the race and a bonus. Away with you 
and your bad luck!”’ 

““Goot luck it will pring you now, cap- 
tain,” replied Little Tolo softly. 

Another dawn found the Challenge 
reeling off the best speed she had ever made, 
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running like a scared thing before a smok- 
ing gale under topgallant sails over reefed 
topsails and fore course. At eight bells, 
eight o’clock, the watches were changed, 
and the skipper’s face showed elation at the 
prospect of making up some of his lost 
time. Then a cloud settled on his brows. 
The mate came on deck, pale and dismal. 
He complained of cramps. He had fur on 
his tongue and had not slept. 

The port-watch bosun came aft, looking 
frightened. He reported half the watch 
doubled up with internal cramps, unable to 
turn to. The second mate, grinning at 
first at the forlorn look of the mate, sud- 
denly turned white. He, too, discovered 
that his breakfast appetite seemed less 
keen than an hour ago. 


Little Tolo opera to take the helm, as* 


cheery as if somebody else had undergone 
the perils of that overnight deep-sea swim. 
Big Corny lurched aft, too, looking cowed 
but not ill. 

“Tt’s the water!’’ gasped the second 
mate. He met the Old Man’s eye and shut 
up instantly. 

“Go and lie down, mister,’ the skipper 
told the mate. ‘‘I’ll stand your watch the 
forenoon. Bosun, come to my cabin. I'll 
give the ailing men some Jamaica ginger. 
Work ’em easy a while.” 

At noon, watches were changed again. 
More than half the starboard watch rolled 
in their bunks in agony. Little Tolo and 
Big Corny had steered all the watch. A 
new man took the wheel. The skipper 
remained on deck. A sky that had been 
filled with racing scud lowered, black and 
forbidding. Still the clipper tore through 
the seas. Captain Forbes was unwilling to 
risk shortening sail with the men crumpling 
up every few minutes. Yet she was over- 
pressed, and he knew it. 

Twice during the afternoon watch rain 
commenced to fall. It passed each time 
before the weakened crew could spread 
catches for it. 

By the first dog watch both mates were 
rolling in tortured knots in their bunks. 
Sails, Chips, one bosun and two-thirds of 
the crew tottered out of sight like pallid 
specters, to appear no more for a while. 
Captain Forbes lay on a deck locker to rest, 
and there he stayed; with his last conscious 
utterance he bade the men remain on the 
poop. 

Another midnight came. " Little Tolo 
steered. Blaggard had volunteered to go 
on the lookout. He had slipped below 
instead of up the forecastle ladder, and lay 
moaning in sheer panic in his bunk. Big 
Corny crouched beside the wheel, whim- 
pering that he was sick. 

“Take ta wheel a bit,’”’ said Tolo. 

“Oi’m sick!” whined’ Corny. 

Little Tolo produced from his shirt 
bosom a hard knotted bit of rope. It was 
a bell lanyard. He had unhitched it from 
the poop bell as he came aft. He made it 
whistle around his head, and brought it 
with a tremendous whack across Corny’s 
shoulders. 

“Take ta wheel a bit,’’ he said. 

Big Corny steered. 

Tolo went to the cabin. From the medi- 
cine locker he took ginger and carried it 
forward. First he dosed the groaning men; 
then he poured a thumping dose into 
Blaggard and produced his bell lanyard. 

“Go on deck!”’ he said. 

“‘T’m sick!’’ whimpered Blaggard. 

The knotted cord swished once, thudded 
across Blaggard’s back, and Tolo pointed 
to the ladder. 

““Go on deck a bit,” he said. 

e ely went and crouched beside Big 
orn 

Then Little Tolo visited the mates, 
and gave them ginger. The skipper was 
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chattering feverishly about setting stuns’ls. 
To him Tolo brought brandy and a blanket. 

“Ta stuns’ls is all set, sir,’”’ said Tolo. 

““Th’ little mon’s bewitched !’’ whispered 
Corny. 

“Mad as a bleedin’ ’atter!’’ moaned 
Blaggard. 

Ate daylight Tolo seampered aloft. From 
the main truck he scanned the ocean 
through the captain’s telescope. Far, far 
away astern and to leeward he caught the 
gleam of sail under a slaty squall. It was a 
full-rigged ship, hove-to under a reefed 
main topsail. He swarmed down by a 
backstay, and went to the galley. There 
he found bread and meat, and stale cold 
coffee, which he heated with wood. With 
hands full he went aft, peering keenly at 
the faces of Corny and Blaggard. 

“You ain’t sick. You're only scairt,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Take food yourselves, ant carry the 
rest to any of ta men able to eat. T’en 
come aft again.” 

He took the wheel from Corny’s cold 
hands, and took out his bell lanyard again 
warningly. They obeyed him, but he little 
liked the expression on their faces. The 
ship steered heavily, but he must take a 
chance. Trying her, he found that she would 
steer in a fashion if he lashed the helm. 
When he had found the right angle of helm 
he turned a bight of the spanker sheet 
about the spokes and went forward. Asharp 


burst of rain drenched him as he went by. 


the midship house. In a few minutes the 
scuppers were running with precious fresh 
water. 

“Up wit’ you!”’ he screamed to Corny 
and Blaggard, cowering in the forecastle. 
He plied his knotted cord savagely, cutting 
their naked flesh, striking at faces and 
arms, backs and bare legs without. favor. 
“Stretch ta awnings ant catch ta water!” 
he yelled. 

He worked like two men himself. Every 
few minutes he ran aft to watch the helm, 
then back to the man’s-size job of stretching 
wet canvas to catch rain against a roaring 
gale. Two seamen crawled out, shamed by 
his indomitable energy, and lent their 
feeble aid. Aloft the overtaxed canvas 
crackled, the rigging thrummed, the sound 
of the thundering seas was awe-inspiring. 
But the clipper reeled along. The rain fell 
in torrents. The deck tanks, left to run 
themselves dry of the bad water at first 
sign of his ability to set the catch, Tolo now 
filled with canvas hose led from a lowered 
corner of the bulging awnings. 

Then he sent his mates, willing and un- 
willing, around to all the sick, bearing 
brimming hookpots of cool sweet ‘water. 

“‘How’s she going, mister?’’ asked the 
skipper, half rising to drink. He was 
coming out of a feverish doze. ‘“Haven’t 
taken in the stuns’ls yet, have you?” 

“Eferyt’ing is fine, sir!’’ Little Tolo 
replied, taking back the cup. “Forward 
Ho is hove-to far pehint, sir. Ay tolt you 
ta silver cross is Boot luck when ta proper 
owner wears it!’ 

Through another day the Challenge sped 
with her helpless crew. Towards the end of 
it even the bell lanyard failed to whip 
motion into Big Corny and Blaggard. They 
were beaten men. Still Little Tolo watched 
and steered, leaving the helm only to ad- 
minister ginger or water or brandy to dazed 
men. Captain Forbes had thrice staggered 
to his feet, fuming fretfully that his clipper 
was sluggish for want of sail. Each time 
his legs failed him, and he fell among his 
blankets again while Tolo steered. 

Tolo knew that seldom had a clipper 
sailed so fast. He had no notion of naviga- 
tion, but he did know that no ship he had 
ever sailed in, no skipper he had ever sailed 
with, had carried sail as the Challenge had 
carried it through the past two days. 
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“Ay ought to take in ta topgallants,’ 
muttered drowsily. * 

The mate appeared first of all 
covering sick. He stared arow 
empty decks. It was late afternoon, 

“What day is it?” he asked Tolo. Te 
heavy eyes were winking. 

“Ay don’t know,”’ said Tolo. 

A sharply defined lower limb 0 
westering sun peeped under a cloud, — 

“Where are the rest of the watch?” 
mate asked. ‘ 

“Ay don’t know,”’ 
almost falling. 

But the mate had gone for his 
and deck watch. He knew he h 
sick, but for how long was a myster 
On tottery legs the officer got a sight: 
sun before the cloud obscured it, and 
to work it up. When he returned he: 
curiously at Little Tolo, who stood 
bornly wakeful at the helm in spi 
senses almost dead. 

“Say, d’ye know how long you’ye 
the wheel?’’ he asked, 

“All ta watch, sir,” said Tolo. 
Forward Ho is hove-to, out of sig 
looard. Ta for’ard tanks is full wit’ sw 
water, ant ta ship goes free.” 

“Free! You bet she goes free, unless} 
figures lie like a stone horse! Six hund) 
miles since last sights!”’ 

The mate went up to the skip 
spoke to him, waving his working pa 
if to drive home a point with it. Ca 
Forbes painfully raised himself; the 
repeated his report, and the skipp er 
gered to his feet. The sun peeped out; 
The bosuns sleepishly came up the lg 
and the second mate appeared, lo 
white but hopeful. 


said Tolo, and nod¢ 


Forbes, glaring at Little Tolo. “Br 
the ship along like that? Alone?” 
“Must have, sir. And he says the 


tanks are full of sweet water too.” 


Ta Forward Ho is roan far, far 
looard, ant a 

“Catch him! He’s falling asleep on 
feet!’”? shouted the skipper, shakin 
cobwebs from his own senses as her 
how far from lost his race was still. 

The mates took Little Tolo from t 
wheel. One of the bosuns took it, and 
other offered to help the little Finn forw 
to his bunk. 


towards the ladder. They watch 
closely as he dodged and staggered 
the main deck, avoiding uncoiled rop 
slopping seas with the instinct of 
seaman. 

He passed the galley, and his voice 
astoundingly in song: 


“Strike ta pell, secont mate, let’s go peloi 
Look well ta vin’ward ant you see it’s g 
ta plow; 
Maype you're treamin’ of home ant | 


gat, 
All ta same yoost hurry up ant strike, st 
ta pell!”’ 


aie eight bells, mister,” the skip 
said. 

“Tt lacks two hours, sir,” the s 
mate replied. 

“Strike eight bells for Little Tolo, 1 
though it lacks a full watch!’ 

The second mate stooped to pick up 
lanyard. 
“‘There’s no lanyard,” he said won 
ingly. 4 

“Here comes the little man again,” 
marked the mate. ‘‘What has he got?’ 

Little Tolo came up the steps, holdi 
out the bell lanyard. 

“Ay don’t vant it any more,” 
plained. 

There was blood on the knots. 
officers looked at each other with daw 
grins as the second mate fastened it tot 
clapper. 

Little Tolo’s song rose again: 


“T’ere on ta fo’e’sle head stands ta looke 
Hants in his pockets, he’s valkin’ apo 
Reliefs may pe late, ant ’tis all very wel 
Yoost ta same please hurry up ant str 

strike ta pell!”’ 


‘Strike it, mister!’’ repeated the ski D 
impatiently. ~ 

Hight bells were struck, though the t tin 
was scarcely four bells. 

Little Tolo went below. 
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Give Your Business Getters 


a Better Business Car 


Business has no patience with cars that 
can’t stand the gaff. 


Repairs and wasted time quickly eat up 
the small saving in first cost. 


Get Real Economy : 


Give your salesmen a car they can count 
on like a train. The Essex Cabriolet 
gives all-weather utility. Its chassis 
costs more to build than any like-priced 
car in the world. Motor, axles, frame 
and transmission are built for steadfast, 
constant service under all conditions. 
Essex cars serving upwards of 60,000 
and 70,000 miles are still smooth, reli- 


ESSEX MOTORS, 


able and economical. You can’t get 
records like that except from a real car. 
And it’s worth the little more you pay. 


Salesmen Work Faster 


The Cabriolet is solid, quiet, durable. 
Your men will like it. They will 
appreciate its greater riding ease, simple 
handling, greater radius of travel, and 
above all its positive reliability. It gives 
all-weather protection. There is ample 
carrying space in rear for sample cases, 
luggage, etc. 


And it is more economical in every 
detail even than light cars whose only 
appeal is low first cost. 
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Touring Car$1045 
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Freight and Tax 
from Detroit Extra 
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HIGHBOY RINGS DOW 


Now, 2 word as to Highboy and how he 
had come unheralded and unpedigreed to 
the Crewe stables. The explanation lay 
in his color, dappled-gray, and in the fact 
that Kindly’s scouts had orders to buy in 
every horse of that particular shade that 
came into the market, the only other quali- 
fications being as to size and soundness of 
limb. It was specifically stipulated that 
temper was no bar; and, as it happens, 
Bimbo himself had been the joyful dis- 
coverer of Highboy at a sinister sale where 
no questions were asked or answered and 
prices were correspondingly low. 

Kindly’s theory was excellently con- 
ceived. His dappled-gray coaching team 
was the pride of his heart, and being sub- 
ject to the ills of accident and age was 
constantly backed by a string of under- 
studies. He was not particular as to the 
temper of these supers, because, up to the 
advent of Highboy, he had been confident 
that he could handle all the spirits one skin 
could hold when bottled at the near wheel 
of a heavy coach and surrounded on two 
other dimensions by well-trained old- 
stagers. : 

But Highboy had kicked the stuffings 
out of this theory in five crowded minutes, 
and incidentally eaten a hole in the neck 
of his side partner before the excited 
grooms, swallowing their terror at the voice 
of command, were able to cast him free of 
harness and bit. 

Since that day the rebellious gelding had 
lived a life of ease, all the more maddening 
to the conquered because his stable man- 
ners were perfect. He was easy to handle, 
loved to be manicured, curried and brushed, 
and would eat apples gently off the palm 
of a child’s hand. Nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, no one had mentioned har- 
ness to him again. There seemed to be a 
general and tacit acceptance that High- 
boy’s expression on that subject had been 
peculiarly final. Life, human and other- 
wise, also equipment, were too valuable 
in Kindly’s estimation to be cast beneath 
the active feet of an equine cyclone that 
had cost only three hundred dollars in cash 
to the highest bidder. 

Bimbo had been so elated at the moment 
of purchase, had brought the horse home 
in such a transport of pride and had so 
bragged of the price at which his astuteness 
had secured the prize of a season, that 
that miserable three hundred dollars im- 
mediately became a festering thorn in the 
flesh. The old trainer would gladly have 
wiped out the sting of defeat with three 
thousand of his hard-earned dollars had 
there been any practical method of so do- 
ing. But the iron of the situation went 
still deeper. Three lots of remnants had 
gone to the obscure auction block since 
Highboy’s advent, yet he remained in 
slothful possession of bed and board. 

““No, Bimbo,” Kindly had said on the 
three occasions, “I can’t do it, questions 
or no questions. It’s on account of his 
gentle ways, you see. It might turn out 
that he would win some woman’s heart and 
then break her neck. We’ll just have to 
keep him, and at least he’s easy to look at.” 

Hasy to look at! As if that made things 
any better! Now, in the moment of his 
deepest despair of finding a cure for his 
sorely wounded master, Bimbo stared at 
the beauty of Highboy, at his perked ears, 
broad forehead, fearless eye, arched neck; 
at the glorious dapples that came and went 
under the flick of the sunlight; at the 
splendid bush of his sweeping tail and at 
the five straight lines of a perfect horse— 
four cannons and a level back. God help 
him, what a waste! Bimbo’s eyes grew 
bloodshot with rage; his lips parted, he 
swore and from swearing sank to vitupera- 
tion. 

“Gelding! Bah! Lounge lizard! Mantel 
ornament! Father unknown; _ likewise 
mother! Good to look at as naked sin and 
rotten from the ground up! Parasite and 
blatherskite! Eunuch!”’’ 

Highboy pitched on his forefeet, flaunted 
his tail, threw up his widespread heels, 
insulted Bimbo, and then tore off to the 
farther side of the pasture, where he began 
to trot up and down, neck arched, nose in, 
ears pointing forward, hoofs spurning the 
sod and plume streaming on the wind. The 
old trainer’s face turned purple with a 
fresh access of rage; he spat violently on 
the ground and turned his back on the 
grand-stand performance. That night, 
his bulky frame feeling unusually exhausted, 


‘him to travel. 
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he retired early, but not to sleep. The 
vision of Highboy persecuted him. How 
could anything so lovely be intrinsically 
so mean? Quite suddenly he came to a 
tremendous resolve. He would hitch High- 
boy to two tons of drag, with a board fence 
between him and the heaviest, staidest 
off-wheeler in the stable, and either break 
him or kill him or be killed. His own life 
had so lost its savor that he risked only 
the small end of nothing. Who would 
choose to live on with his mouth full of 
ashes when he might go down gloriously 
in combat with a mortal enemy? 

The more he thought of the scheme the 
better it looked. Elimination of every other 
possibility had led him finally to Highboy. 
Anything which would change suddenly 
the status of the rebel must surely appeal 
to Kindly’s dormant affection for horse- 
flesh in the essence. Here would be spon- 
taneity, surprise and joy in possession of an 
undreamed treasure, all rolled into one! 
What if he, Bimbo, should fail and die in 
the attempt? Well, there were times when 
a lot can be said for death as a boon. What 
if he should kill Highboy? He produced a 
grin in the dark which was a cross between 
a sardonic grimace and a gleam of pure 
glee. His sane judgment told him that 
Kindly would consider the event an eco- 
nomic relief. He could hardly wait for the 
morning, and thus thinking he slept and 
slept soundly. 

Now, many a man has gone to bed with 
a problem and awaked to find its answer 
staring him in the face. Thus with Bimbo. 
He thought he had hit on a daring attempt 
at solution of his trouble on the night be- 
fore, but when he awoke an idea stood 
waiting for him which for sheer boldness 
made his previous scheme seem faint- 
hearted cowardice. 

It was as though the apparition of High- 
boy had been in reality an important mes- 
sage, an attempt at long-distance horse 
telegraphy, a hunch in the making, which 
had knocked and knocked in vain on the 
barred door of Bimbo’s waking intelligence 
and then given up the struggle only to creep 
into the warm emptiness of his sleeping 
brain and fill the vacant apartment chock- 
ablock with its presence. 

He did not stop to reason. He clambered 
out of bed and into his clothes by six of the 
clock, Eastern standard time. By seven 
Highboy was in his stall; by 7:30 he had 
munched two quarts of oats and by eight 
he was reveling beneath such a combing 
and rubbing down as had not been his 
portion in many weeks. By 8:30 he was in 
harness and by 8:35 Bimbo was beating it 
for the manor house as fast as his stumpy 
legs and stumpier breath would permit 
He actually had the pleasur- 
able illusion that he was flying. He burst 
into the morning room where Kindly, 
alone, was dejectedly eating a leisurely 
breakfast preparatory to catching the 9:05 
for town. 

The facial contortions induced by the 
emotions of disaster or great joy are as- 
toundingly similar; consequently, and 
since Bimbo remained for a moment 
speechless by force of circumstances and 
the weight of his paunch, it was natural 
that Kindly should have picked the wrong 
answer to his trainer’s inarticulate commo- 
tion and spoken as follows: 

“Tf anything has happened to one of the 
horses, Bimbo, just shoot him and put him 
out of his misery. If it’s anything else, use 
your own judgment. Whatever it is, don’ i 
bother me.’ 

“TI won’t bother you, Mr. Crewe,” said 
Bimbo, recovering his breath, ‘‘further 
than to request you to walk as far as the 
Upper Paddock.” 

Ordinarily the trainer addressed his em- 
ployer as Kindly, except when before 
strangers or in the show ring, and the 
extremely formal opening of the interview 
should have warned Crewe that something 
unusual was afoot, something so formidable 
that it could not be carelessly brushed 
aside. His eyes assumed the vacant stare 
that on several recent occasions had proved 
so disconcerting to his secretary. With a 
shrug of his shoulders which looked more 
like a shrinking quiver, he turned on 
Bimbo. 

“Get this straight,’ he said; ‘I’m not 
going near the paddocks, and, what’s more, 
I’m not going to drive in the coach parade.” 

“Not — going — to — drive — in — the — 


coach—parade!”’ whispered Bimbo with a 


pause between each word, his eyes slowly 
bulging from his head. 

“That’s what I said,’”’ confirmed Kindly. 
His eyes grew vacant again. “I’m still 
trying to decide,’ he continued presently, 
“‘whether I’ll show this year at all.” 

““Trying—trying to decide whether you'll 
show!” gulped Bimbo, amazement in his 
florid face and tears in his voice. Then 
suddenly he awoke from the trance into 
which his master’s terrible words had 
plunged him. His bulldog chin shot out 
and his head up. “Listen to me!” he 
roared. “I’ve spoken to you as trainer to 
his boss and you wouldn’t hear. Now it’s 
Bimbo to Kindly and man to man. Listen 
tome! You’re going to the Upper Paddock 
if I have to call the hands and carry you 
there. You’re going now! Do you get 
that?” 

“T heard you,” said Kindly quietly. 
“You’re fired, of course, Bimbo. I’m 
sorry.” 

“Fired!’’ snorted Bimbo. “‘ Well, I don’t 
care a damn if I am! Who minds being 
fired for five minutes? Will you come or do 
you still want to make it a ride?” 

Kindly’s eyes grew hard for the first time 
in the twelve happy years of almost broth- 
erly companionship with his trainer. They 
became two points of steel which drilled 
Bimbo through and through. It was a 
look which in any other moment would 
have struck terror to his lion heart, but in 
this instance he took it so calmly that a 
shadow of doubt swept across Kindly’s 
troubled face. But only for an instant. 
He drew out his watch. 

“T’ll come,” he said shortly, ‘just for 
the five minutes it will take me to put 
Charlie in charge.”’ 

Side by side, and in silence, the two 
estranged friends, comrades in many a 
shared victory, left the house and walked 
briskly toward the stables; but with a 
difference. Kindly carried his head low, 
while Bimbo seemed to be striving to 
stretch his short neck to the heavens. His 
eyes protruded like the orbs of a crab as 
they strained forward for a first sight of the 
distant paddock, and were filled with a 
reaching anxiety which changed suddenly 
to complacent joy. His heart began to 
pound with something more than the labor 
of mere physical exertion. 

“Hold it, boy!”’ he murmured inaudibly 
in exalted supplication. “Hold it, my 
beauty!” 

The path to the stables led the two men 
close to the great Upper Paddock, which 
embraced the four-furlong practice track. 
As they approached the fence, Bimbo, in 
spite of himself, slanted stealthy eyes at 
Kindly; and Kindly, knowing that he was 
watched, kept his gaze stubbornly on the 
ground. The consequence was that Kindly 
saw where he was going and Bimbo did not; 
Kindly stepped over a hose, while Bimbo 
tripped on it and all but came a purler. 
As he rushed headlong to catch up with 
his balance Kindly shot one glance across 
the fence and forthwith came violently to a 
stop. 

The sight which met his eyes was the 
eighth, ninth and tenth wonder of the 
world. On the fresh green turf, well away 
from the track, stood the high English 
dogeart, two idle grooms and two horses, 
hitched tandem. The wheeler, a splendid 
bay, tried and true, was a bit restive from 
the chest up, tossing his head impatiently; 
but the leader, steel gray and darkly 
dappled, seemed posed in weathered Pen- 
telic marble. From the straight-hanging 
plume of his tail, along the sheer line of his 
level back, over the curve of his arched 
neck and up to and including his erect 
ears, he was as fixed as a painting—only 
he lived. Waves of electric life throbbed 
from his still body to beat against Kindly’s 
bursting temples. 

“What horse is that?’’ he asked sharply. 

“Highboy, sir,’ replied Bimbo promptly, 
without pausing to wonder at the question. 

“How long has he stood like that?” 
continued Kindly, laying trembling hands 
hee top rail of the fence to steady him- 
self. 

“Since I told him to hold it while I 
fetched you,’’ answered Bimbo out of the 
fullness of his faith. He sidled up to 
Kindly and suddenly all his pent emotions 
came burbling out in a volley of chatter: 
“Great balls of sweat, Kindly, don’t you 
tumble? Don’t you know he knows you’re 
looking at him? Pride, by God! He’s in 
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the lead, ain’t he? He’s out an¢ 
alone, not one of a level bunch 
and he knows it just like you an 
we’re on the box with the horn 
to make the people stare.” 
“You're right, Bimbo,” gulp 
He was still in a daze: he y 
he was at the very bottom of a1 
sea and he would drown if he dj 
the top in a hurry. Up he can 
His shoulders began to straigh 
chest to bulge. All the blood 
started a race from his heels t 
It was like the sap of springtim 
back with youth to a stricken 
lifted him, bore him swiftly up: 
he shot out of the deep bi er 
freedom of a new air. 
“You’re right,’”’ he brea d 
aeuney hungrily at Highbowsay 
As though he had called, 
rebel turned his head witha sg 
movement and looked his ownei 
the eyes. Instantly Kindly’s be 
vibrant. He slipped over the 
smoothly as a snake over a 
approached the horse quietly, an 
out a steady hand began to e 
Lowering his nose, Highboy 
butted him in the chest and s stru 
a single sharp blow with his ri 
“T get you!” cried Kindly 
jubilation as he recoiled from th 
and firm rebuff. “‘ You mean ‘T 
He started toward the cart 
arms extended and his fingers | 
though they were in rehearsa 
forgotten play. The grooms n 
ward, stood at attention and lz 
hands on the reins close to the) J 
horses quivered and pawed; 
heads and cast them up again 
ing the grooms from their fee 
sprang smoothly to the dri 
a catlike alacrity astonishing 
generous build and recent age. — 
up the rug, wrapped it around 
in knowing manner, sank back or 
pad, leaned forward, gathered th 
lifted the whip from the sock 
“Cast loose, boys,” he sai 
“and stand free.” 


the sward, moving in a swift 
jerky trot. For a moment they 
tightening the wires, listening, € 
or a message, and presently it 


giving them their will for a mom 
vet in the mouth for a moment— 
whispering steadily of the strengt! 
For that they had waited—the 1 
call of the master. They heard 
swered, eased their weight from 
pricked their ears forward and 
down, freeing themselves from do 
by obedience to the law. They 
glorious rhythm, a harmony, s 
the eye, melodious to the ear. 

They were making at right angl 
track and the fence, but Kindly hz 
tention of risking an expert turn. 
down gently on the left reins as I 
guiding a commonplace bobsleg 
ually he brought the team arour 
sweep to the track; and then’ bit i 
moment by moment, gave them the 
until they were racing along at 
derous trot. Around they went an 
once more. He eased them, let t 
eased them again, talking soft 
Highboy, getting acquainted, 
confidential things in a low tone | 
gested further intimacies and per! 
in the near future. 

As they passed for the seca Lin 
gaping stable crowd which had 
around Bimbo, Kindly called ou 
voice, “Open the gate!” 

“No, Kindly,” protested Bimbo. 
today!” 

His ‘shout floated down the 
ening into a wail as he saw 
swing from the track to the turf 
slip of rein and touch of lash, b 
ture on a broad figure eight. 
turn Highboy seemed to check a 
but in reality his lithe body was 
squirming to get a message and 
quickly—and it came. | 

“B-r-r-r-u!”’ Kindly caught uy 
inch loop over the middle knuckt 
driving hand. ‘Cluck! Cluck!” 
the loop go and at the same 
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the whip’s lash gently to Highboy’s off 
shoulder. Into his full stride swung the 
gelding, leaning for the left swerve. Swiftly 
they made the small circle. “B-r-r-r-u!” 
again, slip of rein, lash to the other shoul- 
der, ‘Cluck! Cluck!” and an all but per- 
fect turn to the right. They came out of 
the figure eight and straightened. Bimbo 
forced back the gate with his own hands to 
give them the joy of the open road and the 
freedom of the wide world. 

An hour later Kindly, perched on a stool, 
and Bimbo on a feed box, were assisting at 
Highboy’s toilet after exercise. No words 
can describe the affection and admiration, 
amounting almost to awe, with which they 
regarded him. Kindly was still bubbling 
over with the feats of intelligence and intui- 
tion which the horse had performed during 
the morning’s work-out and related them 
seriatim and over and over to his avid 
audience of one. But these wonders of 
technic faded into nothingness beneath the 
shadow of the great miracle of Highboy 
himself—Highboy as the triumphant vin- 
dication of horseflesh as an essence, one and 
indivisible. 

“You may be thinking, Bimbo,” said 
Kindly, ‘‘that he’s been a leader before, 
away back somewhere in his stormy past; 
but I tell you he hasn’t. I know it! I 
don’t mean to say he jackknifed on me. 
No; nothing so crude as that; but he 
asked questions all the time!” 

“Did he now?” exclaimed Bimbo, even 
while he nodded his head up and down to 
indicate that he could quite understand the 
marvel. Half an hour later Kindly was 
still talking. 

“T ask you, Bimbo,” he was saying por- 
tentously, “‘what’s behind all this business 
of coach and four, high cart, sulky or any 
bit of clean-stepping prettiness between 
the shafts? Why do we do it? Horse and 
man, why dowe loveit? I’lltell you. Just 
two things—exhilaration and admiration. 
Take one away and the other is spoiled. 
And don’t forget the horses are in on both. 
You bet they are! They drain the joy 
from action and the nectar from the public 
eye. Look at Highboy here! Golly! See 
the coxcomb turn his head! What hap- 
pened to him this morning? No; I don’t 
want you to talk. I’ll tell you. The same 
thing as has put many a pretty woman 
over the hurdles. Boredom and vanity in 
conjunction with the psychological mo- 
ment.” 

“‘Sure-lee!’’ interjected Bimbo, spitting 
at a grain of oats and hitting it. “‘That’s 
what he fell for!” 

“Don’t think I’m not giving you credit, 
Bimbo,” resumed Kindly hurriedly. ‘“ 
am, and your pay’s raised 10 per cent from 
this day. Now, here’s what I was saying, 
only clearer: The horse is the thing, of 
eourse; but what makes him show is the 
public eye, just the same as you and me 
when we’re on the box with four reins in 
one hand and the whip at the salute. Do 
you get me, Bimbo? What I mean is, 
when there’s no one left to ery ‘Oh, look! 
Look!’ as we come bowling ‘along, and all 
we hear is ‘Gee! See what’s got away 
from Buffalo Bill!’ why, coaching will be 
finished, metaled roads or no metaled 
roads.” 

Bimbo shook his head affirmatively. 

“When you or me is on the box of a 
sharpish morning, Kindly, we be just kids— 
and the horses too.” 

“That’s it,’ confirmed Kindly, rising 
from the stool to flex his muscles. 

He opened and bent his arms with a 
snap; his eyes sparkled and his face radi- 
ated such joy that it seemed to illumine 
the stable with a golden light. He threw 
back his head and drew a long breath. Ye 
gods, what smells! Pungent oats and hay. 
Warm odors, more vulgar. The acrid 
smell of sweat and the sweet breath of 
horses. Leather—leather, bright and new; 
leather, worn and dry; leather, polished 
to the flower of old oak! Then his eyes fell 
upon Highboy and promptly filled with the 
illuminating moisture which is the visual 
distillation of happiness. He went to the 
horse, cast his right arm over his withers, 
pressed against him, caressed him. This 
time he was not repulsed. Highboy spoke 
to him with a whimpering whinny, curved 
his neck sharply and rubbed with his nose 
first Kindly’s empty pocket and then his 
dangling and equally empty left hand. 

“Heigh! Someone fetch me an apple, 
and fetch it quick!” called Kindly as his 
fingers crept along the bulging muscle be- 
neath the mane and sought the two hollows 
behind the pointed ears. ‘“‘What a hide, 
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Bimbo! Baby’s skin, here behind the ears 
of him. Not a blemish anywhere. All 
dappled silk, from eyes to buttocks. What 
a glory of a horse to be reborn, all in a morn- 
ing, from a bit of understanding flattery!” 

When Kindly finally wandered back to 
the house along toward one o’clock, still 
smiling from the depths of a happy daze, 
his wife greeted him with the following 
words: 

“Why, Kindly Crewe! Did you miss 
your train? What on earth are you doing 
here? You know I never eat anything my- 
self for lunch.’”’ And then as she really 
looked at him, “Oh, my dear, what has 
happened? Whatever it is I am glad!” 

At the end of a week the office, which had 
been worrying itself sick over his sad and 
too continual presence, began to howl over 
his absence, as is the way of offices, and to 
predict dire results if he did not come to 
town by the first train or a flying machine. 
It pointed out that his many previous 
absences had been premeditated and conse- 
quently predigested by the monster organi- 
zation, but this was different. There were 
deals to be closed; checks to be signed; 
papers, documents, that awaited his de- 
cision. 

In the meantime—see Kindly and his 
tandem team seeking out the widest of the 
clay roads in the oak-and-pine belt. The 
oaks have turned; their leaves are red as 
pigeon’s blood against the dark and juicy 
green of the everlasting pines. The air 
tingles and tinkles with the first pricklings 
of the frost. Look at Kindly, the youth of 
him! Shoulders squared, arms out, whip at 
the salute and Highboy in the lead. Up— 
up into the collar for the open stretch. Oh, 
the beauty of his action, the pride of his 
head, the joy and the spring and the drive 
of his stride! “I’m Highboy! Highboy! 
King of the road for a day!’’ And then 

“B-r-r-r-u! Ho, my beauty! Up with 
your knees! Swing wide! Swing wide! 
Pipe the guy that’s standing there to watch 
you take the turn! Cluck! Cluck!” 

No slip of rein, no expert tossing of the 
guiding lash, for Highboy knows it all and 
more. Out he sidles, leans for the turn 
and flashes into line again, trotting free and 
wide, crash for crash with the hoof beats 
of the bay between the shafts. On they go, 
sailing along on whirling pin wheels of bril- 
liant red, tempted to nick the outer edge of 
the foolish town—tempted and yielding. 
Not into the thick of the traffic. Oh, no! 
Just into the park and out again, to see the 
people stare! 

Before Bimbo could scratch his ear, so to 
speak, show week was upon them and the 
Crewe string entered for a try at every 
class. Kindly drove, Bimbo drove, and 
Charlie, the head groom, nervously took his 
turn. They showed everything that wears 
leather for pleasure and in due course 
worked down to “‘Hackneys; tandem.’ 
Long had been the debate waged between 
Kindly and Bimbo and back again as to 
just what Highboy would do in the ring 
and whether they should show him at all, 
always to come up against the blank wall 
of the question, ‘‘What if the judges call 
for a canter?” 

Now a word as to cantering tandem, 
trickiest of all equine maneuvers, barring 
the haute école. The driver takes his team 
on the trot, straight at a solid barrier. At 
the very moment of the right-angled swerve 
the horses must change lead and break into 
a canter; but that is not all. Just one thing 
more: Leader and wheeler must start in 
step, hoof for hoof and stride for stride. 
The real question—the silent question be- 
hind all the spoken ones asked by Kindly 
of Bimbo and by Bimbo of Kindly was, 
“Can living man throw Highboy into a 
eanter and bring him out again short of 
the Canadian border?”’ 

“Well,”’ concluded Kindly, “perhaps the 
judges won’t call for it. They don’t have 
to, and they haven’t for three seasons on 
end. And what if they do? Perhaps High- 
boy will go through it once, just to show off. 
Anyway, I’m not going to try him out— 
not once; not even here in the paddock. If 
he killed himself or me before I trot him up 
and down under the noses of the boys who 
thought they had a laugh on you, Bimbo, 


“why, I’d never forgive myself—never!”’ 


The great day and the fateful hour came. 
There were five tandem teams and Kindly 
drove fourth. If the quantity and quality 
of the rattle of applause which followed the 
evolutions of the pedigreed bay and the 
brilliant dappled gray of unknown lineage 
meant anything to the judges, it surely 
meant another blue ribbon to the Crewe 
stables. Highly pleased with the world in 
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general, himself and Highboy in particular, 
Kindly stepped briskly from the ring, 
looked at his watch and saw he must hurry 
to dress in time for dinner. | 

Friends stopped him right and left, some 
for a hasty word and some for the outline 
of the horse in history. They knew it was 
not in him to be brusque, and, one and all, 
they never missed a chance to take a lei- 
surely warm bath in his smile whenever 
opportunity offered. Consequently, by the 
time he reached the outer lobby the best 
part of half an hour had passed, and as he 
stood there for one last handshake there 
came rolling out to him an uproar shot 
through with jabs of lightning in the shape 
of shouts of ‘Kindly! Kindly!” 

Opening a way for himself with a plow- 
ing shoulder,‘he rushed back to the ring and 
for a single second stood transfixed. In the 
center of the tanbark was his best English 
dogeart with Bimbo on the driver’s seat. In 
front of Bimbo was the wheeler, quivering 
but steady, and in front of the wheeler 
stood Highboy, erect on his hind legs and 
looking as high as the Woolworth Building 
as he thrashed around with his fore feet 
and madly tried to throw bit and bridle 
from his tossing head. 

“So,” raced the thought through Kind- 
ly’s brain, “‘the judges called them back 
for a canter, after all, and Bimbo couldn’t 
find me!” 

He tore off hat and coat as he leaped 
into the ring, and in a moment was slip- 
ping up over one wheel of the cart as 
Bimbo, trembling and purple with rage, 
surrendered the reins and descended via 
the other. 

“‘B-r-r-r-u! You dappled devil!’’ shouted 
Kindly. 

Down came Highboy to all fours, delib- 
erately turned his head all the way round 
and looked at his friend and master as one 
who would say, ‘‘So you’re back where you 
belong, are you?” 

Under cover of the ecstatic roar from the 
crowd, Kindly leaned over and spoke to 
the spluttering Bimbo: 

“Oh, never mind that! I know what 
happened. They’ve called for a canter. 
Tell me quick, has he seen any of the other 
teams do it?” 

“Three,” answered Bimbo—“‘all rot- 


n. 

The bugle sounded. Kindly telegraphed 
a message along the tautened lines. The 
team sprang forward in unison and he be- 
gan to talk aloud. 

“Up with your knees, boy! Into your 
collar! Snap into it! Show them—show 
them how! Now! MHoop-la, Highboy! 
You’ve got it! Hold it! Hold it! Steady 
boy! Whoa!” 

The grooms sprang to the horses’ heads. 
As he helped his master down, Bimbo 
chortled in a raucous voice, all malice for- 
gotten, “‘What a canter, eh, Mr. Crewe? 
Oh, you Highboy!”’ 

“The top of the cream, Bimbo!” an- 
swered Kindly, blinking the tears from his 
shining eyes. “Smooth as music and 
moonlight. I didn’t do anything. Really, 
I didn’t. He did it all himself. He isn’t a 
horse at all. He’s something God thought 
of just once.” 

“‘Well,’”?’ murmured Bimbo reflectively, 
“T wouldn’t lay quite the whole of it on 
God. If you’d heard some of the things I 
called him while he stood on his hind legs 
for five solid minutes, trying to paw holes 
in the roof, perhaps you’d get my mean- 


ng. 

‘“Why, that’s the very thing I was think- 
ing of!” laughed Kindly with upthrown 
head. ‘‘He was made just for himself and 
me.” 

Two weeks later Kindly and his blue- 
ribbon team were back on the soft roads 
of the open country. The parchment 
leaves of the oaks were hanging on through 
the grim, cold winds of winter and the 
pines loomed big and dark above the bare, 
brown soil. But life ran with a surging 
note, high and full, through the veins of 
horse and man. They were coming in from 
a ten-mile tearing drive, and as of old the 
lure of town and people was strong upon 
them. Just a nick into the town, dash 
across the Boulevard, into the park and 
out again! This was the song of hoof and 
heart: ‘‘Rat-tat, tat-tat! Here we come! 
Look! Look! Aren’t we lovely? Aren’t we 
strong? And young, young, young!” 

As they swept up to a crossing at a 
spanking trot, Kindly saw grouped on the 
left curb a shrimp of a man pushing a 
loaded baby carriage, and behind him his 
wife and two children of walking size. On 
the right was a narrow walk and the 


December 


pronged iron fence of a great es 
Kindly and the rushing horses it y 
not that the family group was gy 
look at and bundled in garmen 
poisoned the winter air. They yw 
ple—people with eyes to see, 
and hearts to leap in admiratj 
Suddenly an icy chill sh 


Didn’t they know? Gangway 
Did they take a tandem in fly 
formation for.a motor car with h 
gency brake and clapperty cet 
could stop in its own length? Ir 
of that instant Kindly grew 
rage seized him as he yelled at 
his voice, ‘‘Heigh! You! Look 
He saw the man’s face turn a 
him with sneering lip as he kept ¢ 
into the path of the flying team, } 
hands ate up the reins for a short he 
knew he could lift Highboy, but ne 
wheeler. A baby, God help } 
could almost have killed the mar 
but a baby! He had the li 
wrapped to his elbows. He bra 
bent his back forward to the comin 
but never needed to pull. High 
for no order; he shot straight into { 
leaped high, twisted violently to 1] 
and fell, impaled to the heart on th¢ 
prongs of the iron fence. Wheeler a 
wrenched around to follow and ¢ 
against his hanging buttocks, alread) 
ering in the death throe. Kindly was 
over and through the wreckage to fin 
self standing on numbed feet directly 
the baby carriage and the rat-facec 
man. 2 | 
‘Are you crazy?’’ he choked. q 
“You crazy,” replied the strange 
alien accent, and walked on, uncurio 
family trailing stolidly behind him. 
Late that night, when Bimbo ca 
the manor house to report that 
could be done in the way of cleaning: 
pitiful mess had been accomplishe 
found word that Kindly wished to s 
in person, and followed the maid to 
brary with quaking heart. He = 
find his master an utterly broken n 
apparently Kindly had more than | 
ered from the actual shock of the dis 
Instead of breaking, it seemed rat] 
have added something to him. ] 
reading a book as Bimbo entered, | 
eyes he raised from its pages were cz 
warmly affectionate, ; 
““Sit down, Bimbo,” he said. “ 
a business interview, though I m 
of some radical changes in the 
horses we are to breed from now 


boy. I want to fix him for all ti 
mind just as he was—the onene 
pride of him—and I'll tell you 
taught me something. That isn’t 
He gave me something—somethi 
sides his life, I mean.” { 
Bimbo nodded his bullet head so 
and started to speak, but Kindly: 
him with a raised hand and 
“You know, they say the heart 
member for long the features of a 
Try to think of someone you’ve love 
is gone, and what do you hat face a 


favorite photograph of that face n¢ 
haps where it was taken. But Hig 


didn’t have features; he had Pepe 
member that. Winged nostrils an: 1a 


he could use like a boxer. Dapples! 
dapples, Bimbo; big as your hand, 
with the luster of a black pearl beh 
silvery veil! A strong hide and in it 
self, courage and rebellion, docility 
rage, an unconquerable spirit—unt 
flame!”’ - 
Bimbo’s eyes became suffused. _ 
“Let up on that, Kindly,” he said g 
and in haste. ‘‘I just been burying of 
“So you have,” said Kindly, u 
but with understanding. ‘‘ Well, oldi 
this is what I wanted to tell you: 
ratty little man with the baby carriag' 
right. If only you could have seen 
when he said ‘You crazy!’ I am 
that is, I was crazy this morning 
eight million hooters blare the sw 
wouldn’t hear? Haven’t the metal 
been tolling the death knell on 
dozen years? And this is what 
did for me, Bimbo. He took the 
of it. What a message! What a @ 
call! What a sunset to our day ol 8 


God help us, Bimbo, what a curtain: 
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Catalina Island Rises like 
Capri from the Sea 


Playground of America—the one place of its kind 


By AN ENGLISHMAN 


HAVE been to Europe and the Orient— 

have climbed the Alps in Switzerland and 

Italy, and the Chinese Himalayas. I’ve seen 
the famous Island of Capri. I’ve ridden camels 
on the great Sahara Desert at sunrise. Enjoyed, 
in fact, most of the beauties and the grandeurs 
that mark different portions of the earth. 


And yet I’ve visited no one spot on the globe 
that combines ‘‘so many trips abroad in one”’ as 
one section of your own country provides. 


The railway journey there from 
your eastern cities is itself worth 
while, and the most comfortable 
that I’ve ever taken—summer or 
winter, and I’ve made it several 
-times during both seasons. 

But the most extraordinary thing 
about your Southern California, 
granting its supreme scenic variety, 
is that year-’round perfect climate, 
which I had heard about but never 
quite believed could be so delight- 
ful until I experienced it myself. 

e J 
In my country we love sports and follow them 
, almost religiously in good weather. 


But in Southern California you 


Bells that called 
Padres to prayer 


1. have more than three hundred 
a days a year with the sun shin- 
Re ing and all our sports to boot. 

4 English golf courses are fa- 
! mous, but you have many of the 
§ world’s best there, and you can 
| 2 play almost every day. Then 
nt there’s fishing, hunting, yachting 


pod and sea-bathing of the finest kind. 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 
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You find the Tropics in af 
most unexpected places 
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You ride your horses in the mountains, motor 
to your desert, enjoy the peaceful beauty of 
the rare old missions, or have tea at your hotel 
or modest boarding place in your great central 
city there, and all within a radius of two hundred 
miles, which you travel on those incomparable 


motor roads. 
e e 


I don’t see how anyone could be bored there, 
and I never met a fellow who was bored. He was 
always going here or there, or doing this or that. 
And his children looked the happiest and heaith- 
iest that I have ever seen. 

I hear that a hundred thousand new visitors 
went there last summer. My only wonder is that 
they had not been there before. 

e e 

Above is a tribute to a portion of your country 
that perhaps you’ve never seen—the All-Year 
Playground of America, the one place of its kind. 
Come now or next summer—come at any 
season—and enjoy its complete change. Bring 
the family. Put your children in fine schools. 

There are things to see and do here that you’ve 
never seen or done before. Every minute will 
repay you many fold. ) 

It is not too soon to plan for this great trip. 
No matter what season you plan to come, Sesh men 
send now for full information. Ask rail- ee VAS 
road ticket agents for full information. Or BEN 


mail coupon below. Plan for next summer, % "4,7 
or come now. You'll say it’s the best trip ¢ « SSiitsx 
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a 
All-Year Club of Southern California 
Dept. M-2011, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 

Z ! Los Angeles, Calif. 
; wal Please send me full information about the 
fe § summer and year-’round vacation possibilities 

H in Southern California. 

| 
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Name____— 


“| 

Information Coupon 
I 
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Address 
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Booth Tarkington’s “The Flirt” 


Watch for this illustration on the billboards. It means 
“The Flirt’ is being shown in your locality 


Wheneverabookorstory by Booth 
Tarkington appears, I grab for it 
and usually am not fit for much of 
anything else until it is finished. 
Whatever this brilliant American 
author writes, whether of boys or 
girls, women or men, the pastoral 
or the sophisticated, there is always 
dramatic strength to the story. 
* Ok Ok 


When I read “The Flirt’’ I was so 
impressed that I determined to put 
it in pictures. Tarkington's keen in- 
sight into American life, American 
ways, American humor and emo- 
tions fascinated me and | knew 
I could make of it a picture-play 
that would delight and linger long 
in the memory. Well, I’ve got it at 
last, and I am more than satisfied 
with it. * ok * 


It required time to make ‘‘The Flirt”’ in 
pictures—time to select an all-star cast 
worthy of the theme and to create settings 
and atmosphere that the author undoubt- 
edly visualized when he wrote. I candidly 
believe that Booth Tarkington will be 
tickled to death when he sees his master- 
piece in pictures and his remarkable 
characters endowed with life. 
x * O* 


I earnestly advise all theatre goers to ask 
the managers of their favorite theatres 
when they will show “The Flirt.”” Every- 
one with an ounce of American blood in 
his veins will love it and thrill to the 
situations which this author knows so 
well how to create. 
* ok x 


If you will cut this advertisement out 

and present it at the box-office of 

your theatre when “ The Flirt’”’ is be- 

ing shown, there will be an allowance 

of 5 cents on the admission price. 
* ok * 


By the way, I wish you would drop me a 
line and tell me what you think of recent 
Universal Pictures. Criticize them if they 
need it. I am not thin-skinned. At least, 
I hope not. 

CARL LAEMMLE, President. 


PICTUR 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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THAT DEVIL, FANFARON | 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Tack, ‘happily 
reunited, went to Lausanne. There, on the 
second day of their stay, the young wife 
sent for a masseuse. Now, American tour- 
ists simply have to tell somebody about 
their experiences. With the men, it is 
usually a patient bartender, other times 
the barber or concierge; but they’ve got to 
talk to somebody. The women confide in 
anyone who speaks English, preferably the 
waiter taking their order or the man from 
whom they buy tickets. Him they will hold 
up for an hour with the tale of all their 
travels and the latest news from home, 
whilst anguished groans break from the 
waiting line behind them. 

Of all confidants, a manicurist or 
masseuse proves the most irresistible. The 
secrets told in the beauty shops at home 
would shock a world grown blasé on news- 
paper scandals; but the gossip to which the 
European manicurists and masseuses listen 
daily—sh-h, there are gentlemen present! 

Mrs. Tack’s prattle was innocent, but she 
certainly covered a lot of ground. Having 
first extracted from the masseuse all the 
choicest rumors going the rounds about 
the prominent people visiting in Lausanne, 
she began to narrate her own experiences 
in Europe. How- 
ever, even the 
soothing influence 
of skilled rubbing 
failed to draw any 
mention of her 
quarrel with Theo- 
dore. The nearest 
she touched to that 
tender subject was 
a tirade against un- 
attached women 
and other such 
vamps at the fash- 
ionable resorts. 
From that she 
progressed to en- 
thusiastic praise of 
a wonderful con- 
cierge at the last 
hotel in which they 
had tarried—the 
grandest man! Ev- 
erybody was in love 
with him and she 
didn’t wonder. 
Princesses and 
duchesses and 
countesses — just 
everybody. They 
simply went mad 
about him. And 
the funniest part of 
the whole thing was 
that he wasn’t 
good-looking at 
all—rather fat in 
fact, and forty 
years old if he was 
a day. But there 
must be something 
very fascinating 
about him, because 
all those women 
lost their heads completely, and gave him 
presents and made perfect fools of them- 
selves. 

The masseuse, who had been rubbing in- 
dustriously and listening with her mind 
elsewhere, suddenly grew interested. What 
was the name of this hotel? The Imperial- 
Splendide? Ah-h-h! And the name of the 
concierge? Mrs. Tack laughed. How on 
earth should she know? She hadn’t fallen 
in love with him; in fact she hardly re- 
membered what he looked like. __ 

The masseuse became strangely silent 
whilst the young wife continued her narra- 
tive of Fanfaron’s conquests. The Princess 
Sophie, the Grand Duchess Olga, the 
Marquise de Bombom—she did not over- 
look a solitary one, but babbled along con- 
tentedly as a woman will when she has a 
live, warm topic like that. 

The result of this chance interview was a 
curious scene in the home of the masseuse 
that night. 

“Bah! I don’t believe it!’’ cried a grim, 
horse-faced woman to whom the masseuse 
repeated all she had heard. : 

“But how would the little fool know all 
that, Anna?” 

“‘She has heard some silly gossip.” 

“No,” said the masseuse decidedly, “‘he 
told it himself. She could not have learned 
all the things she recited to me if he had 
not. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“T tell you, it is all foolishness and a big 
lie,’ returned the other harshly. ‘‘Never- 
theless, I will go home, Frieda. I will find 
out for myself.” 

Three days after this conversation took 
place, Monsieur Fanfaron wired to Mac- 
tavish in Paris: ‘‘Au Secours!’’ Ah, there 
was a cry from the heart, my friends! How 
he puzzled and fretted and perspired over 
its wording! How many times he exclaimed 
““Whoof!”’ as he ran his fingers through his 
stiff pompadour! What agonies of concen- 
tration he went through to make the ap- 
peal irresistible! At one moment prompted 
to lay the whole business before him, at 
the next fearful lest his ally shy off from a 
domestic trouble, he used up about eight 
pounds of cable forms before deciding on 
that simple eall of distress. But when it 
was written Fanfaron felt satisfied. No- 
body calling himself a man could ignore 
such a cry from a friend. 

However, Mactavish did ignore it for a 
couple of days—it’s a fact. The difficulty 
was that Mac knew no French, and when 
he showed the thing to the waiter who 


“If She Prefers That Buffoon, Let Her Have Him!’’ He Exclaimed Disgustedly, 


Eying the Concierge From Afar 


brought his breakfast, and that worthy 
explained it meant “Help” or ‘‘to the 
rescue,’ he was completely at a loss. Then 
he showed it to the barber who shaved him. 

“Ah!” cried the barber. ‘‘It is a tip, 
m’sieu. That horse starts in the third race 
tomorrow at Longchamp.” 

Accordingly Mac plunged heavily on Au 
Secours, which happened to be a long shot; 
so did the barber; but something or other 
delayed Au Secours a matter of twenty or 
thirty lengths, and then he called up Fan- 
faron on the long distance to find out what- 
the-hell. 

“Come at once!” he heard in a thin, 
whispery voice, as from the depths of a 
well. “I cannot tell you now. It is most 
important.” 

The movie expert acted with the prompti- 
tude which distinguished everything he 
undertook. 

“T gotta grab that express! Get me a 
taxi!” he yelled to the carriage starter, and 
twenty minutes later was en route to 
Switzerland. 

What was up, he wondered. Probably 
another of those kings out of jobs was 
going back to his throne, or maybe Veni- 
zelos was cooking up a little business, or 
some American heiress was going to get 
married—anyhow, it must be something 
big or Fanfaron would never jerk him back 
like this. 


advancing upon him. 


Judge of his dismay when the cor, 
met him at the station next morning) 
ing like the wreck of a misspent life. | 

“Holy mackerel, what ails you?” 

“Ah, you may well ask, Mae! | 
ruined. You see before you a man 
cuted to desperation. I no longer ta}. 
interest in life. Let us go and get a § 
hein?.” | 

Fanfaron, indeed, presented a Di 
aspect. His face had grown haggar| 
flabby. One could see by the disarray 
clothes that worry had driven this y 
contempt for appearances. There 
hunted look in his eyes, and he kep 
tinually glancing about him like a h 
animal. 

“‘Say, listen—what’s the matter? 
ain’t lost your money, have you?” 

“‘Diable, no!’ exclaimed Fanfar 
horror. ‘ “‘It is not so bad as that. It 
wife.”” And on the way to the hotel ; 
omnibus, which they had to themsel 
unfolded the whole tragic story. __ 

“Gee, boy, but this is swell!’ g] 
Mactavish. 7 

““Swell?”’ cried the concierge, his 
popping. ‘‘And you call yoursel; 
friend!” 7 

“Sure! This’ll go big! It’ll knoe} 
cockeyed, see? Leave it to me! Ifit 
get a laugh from two continents —— 

“But Tye 
the laugh eno 
protested Fan 
miserably. 

The moviee 
flapped his } 
in despair. 1 
could you do 
a guy like ; 
Couldn’t eve; 
the possibiliti 
the finest fe 


against in ma 
day! Why, 


would eat it 


America! 
“Say, lis 
said sternly, 


want to mal 
piece of mo 
don’t you?” 

Soothed in 
of himself, | 
faron murr 


make your 

household wor 
hung and | 
million peop 
week, Tome tl 
that!” 

“T though 
was two hun 
millions, Mac? 

“Well, so it is, countin’ Canada.” — 

“But my job! You forget that.” — 

‘Say, when I get through with this] 
ness, that job’ll look like chicken fee 
you, see? Besides, they’ll be eating 01 
your hand. Yes, sir, they’ll get dow 
their knees and beg you to stay.” 

““Ah,monDieu, Mac! Thatisimpossit 

“All right! You just wait and see!’ 

“But my wife? What about her?” 

“That’s your lookout,” answered ] 
tavish carelessly. His manner plainly; 
cated that he had no time to wast 
trifles. : 

Fanfaron sighed and shook his head ¢ 
ously, pursing his lips. Yet it was evi 
that the presence of his ally put heart 
him, for he had regained something 0} 
usual authoritative swagger by the 
they reached the Imperial-Splendide. 

It vanished the instant they entered 
lobby. The manager was waiting for. 
white with rage. a 

“Now, Fanfaron,” he bellowed, “' 
does this mean?”’ m = 

‘What does what mean, m’sieu? 
quired the concierge feebly, and the! 
glimpsed Madame Fanfaron hovering | 
fully near the elevator and he knew. 
long, heartrending ‘‘Ah-h-h” escaped 
and he clasped his forehead. } 

“‘Yes, viper! I am here!” cried a 


4 sieur Fanfaron retreated a step. 
sw, Anna! Nothing rash, I implore 
ne entreated. 
ish? Ha-ha! Yes! Ha-ha! That is 
1 Yes! Yes!” 
, the mere repetition of this mono- 
2 does not begin to convey its sig- 
ee, A woman can make it mean 
. Uttered grimly, in a sort of 
pleat, it is as positive a no as a 
‘om the side of the head. A rising 
bhon denotes doubt, or lofty contempt, 
bh; but, oh, the derision and utter 
i ean be made to carry by the addi- 


* a certain kind of laugh and the 
og ofafoot! Theconcierge turned pale. 
| reasonable,” he quavered. ‘‘It is 
sistake, a terrible mistake.” 

ir! I will see for myself. Don’t think 
| n fool me again.” 

_ conversation being carried on in 
7.n, Mactavish could not follow it, 
needed no interpreter as to its gen- 
nor. 

y, listen, ma’am, you’re on the wrong 
see?”’ he began in his best manner 
jitiation. But, alas, the personality 
had won him attention from crowned 
¢made no impression on the concierge’s 
> All her pent-up fury now burst forth 
e gave Mac a push that sent him reel- 
‘0 the open elevator. 
vill see these hussies for myself, I tell 
/ she shrilled. ‘‘You are all in con- 
fee ves!” 

tvas the most fortunate thing that 
] have happened, because the scene 
«che manager an excuse for forcible 
n Tes. Before the curious spectators 
ywhat had happened, and before the 
rge could protest, a flying wedge of 
yes bore down on Madame Fanfaron 
ieorted her, shrieking and struggling, 
yhe street. Marc-Auréle followed to 
ene, regardless of the consequences; 
‘idently the futility of her course had 
‘ed to madame, for she suddenly grew 
sed, warned them in calm tones to 
‘er loose, and when they had done so 
d away without looking back. 

‘1, c'est une chose!” cried Fanfaron 
(bly. ‘‘I am in for it now!” 

hucks !”’ exclaimed Mactavish. ‘““What’s 
| you? Do you think she’d make all 
tuss unless she was crazy about you? 
2 up! She’ll never leave you.” 

‘s concierge stared at him incredu- 


Ni 


] 


y friend,” he said, ‘‘you misappre- 
ey difficulty. That is just the 
ile.’ 


}} manager was waiting for him when 

‘ntered the hotel. 

fell, Fanfaron!”’ 

Psieu?” 

jhis is too much.” 

ideplore it. But what can I do?” 

0 you expect the hotel to suffer from 

y behavior of Madame Fanfaron? 

2! Yesterday she waited for Madame 

irquise at the gates and snapped her 

s under her nose. Yes! Like that! 

she has questioned all the employes 

your affairs.” 

h-h-h, then I am ruined!” 

nd she called the Grand Duchess 

apainted cow. Yes, to her face, right 
in the gardens! It is too much, 

iron, much too much.” 

@ concierge wiped the perspiration 

his cheeks with a handkerchief, but 
no reply. 

nd today—you saw. She was waiting 

e Princess Sophié to come down. This 

sone far enough, Fanfaron. If you 

rt control your wife and keep her at 


will try, m’sieu.”’ 

‘hat is not sufficient. What if you do 
ueceed? Another incident like yester- 
_and our trade will be lost.” 

fonsieur means that I am dis- 


‘Tegret it, but no other course is left 


Was regarding the concierge with 

steely eyes. Fanfaron threw out his 
$ with a gesture of despair, and with- 
word turned on his heel. He took his 
t coat from the hook in his tiny closet, 
ped up his other effects in a news- 
r and went out. 
ey m'sieu! Adieu, Gustave! Adieu, 
y 


+was making odd squeaks in his throat 

ened through the door, and tears 

hopping down his cheeks. Anger 

d up a few minutes later, however, 

| Mactavish overtook him on the 
e, 


4 
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“Whoof! You are a fine fixer, you are! 
Traitor! Judas!” 

“Hey, keep your shirt on, old dear!” 

“Bah!” 

“Sure! Two bahs—bah, bah! But wait 
a while, see? I ain’t begun yet. That bird 
at the hotel will be coming to you with his 
hat in his hand inside a week, get me? And 
he’ll be willing to pay a fat bonus to hire 
you back again.” 

“Tell it to Monsieur Sweeny, Mac.” 

The movie expert, after a glance at his 
face, refrained from further efforts to pla- 
cate him. 

“What time does the Princess Sophie go 
for her afternoon drive?’’ he demanded. 

“Always at the same hour—at four 
o’clock. And she stops at the little pavilion 
near the chapel for a cup of tea.” 

“Fine! You meet me opposite that pa- 
vilion at 4:30, understand?” 

“T will not. It is only some more monkey 
business.” 

“Say, listen—I’ve made good money for 
you, ain’t I?” 

The concierge grudgingly assented. 

“Then you do what I say. You be on 
the job there at 4:30 sharp and everything 
will be hunky-dory.”’ 

“Well, things cannot be worse. 
attend.” 

Mactavish’s next maneuver was to send 
a note. A manicurist wrote it for him. It 
was in German and addressed to Madame 
Fanfaron: 


I will 


She goes for her drive at four o’clock and 
will be at the pavilion on the lake near the 
chapel. And your husband? A word to the 
wise A FRIEND. 


When this had been dispatched by a boy, 
with orders to shove it under the door, 
knock and then run, the movie expert set 
out to round up the newspaper correspond- 
ents. He found four or five in their favorite 
rendezvous and gave them the story, first 
exacting a solemn pledge that nothing of 
these happenings should be divulged to any 
picture man. 

“All right. We're all set,’’ he said. 
“Don’t you guys be late.” 

The correspondents were on hand at 
four o’clock, hidden in the chapel. Mac- 
tavish and an assistant with a moving- 
picture machine waited opposite the pa- 
vilion, nonchalantly smoking cigarettes. 
About 4:15 a tall, angular figure hove in 
sight and Madame Fanfaron arrived, her 
manner agitated. Perceiving Mactavish, 
she promptly took refuge behind the angle 
of a stone wall, where she remained. 

Presently her head peeped out to recon- 
noiter the road. It dodged back again, for 
coming toward the pavilion, with a free, 
rolling gait, was her husband. The exercise 
had improved Monsieur Fanfaron’s spirits. 
His stick swung energetically and he walked 
fast. Ah, the scoundrel, how eagerly he 
came! 

A carriage drawn by two plump, sleek 
black horses passed him. As it did so a 
gloved hand dropped a crumpled piece of 
paper almost at his feet. It was only the 
wrapping of a gianduja, of which the prin- 
cess was very fond; but Madame Fan- 
faron could not know that. That bit of 
crumpled paper was the last straw of proof 
she needed, and also the straw that broke 
her restraint. 

She rushed from her hiding place just as 
the Princess Sophie was alighting to enter 
the pavilion. The princess, being inclined 
to embonpoint, moved very leisurely, which 
gave time for the unsuspecting Fanfaron 
to arrive. 

“Ready?. Camera!’’ yelled Mactavish, 
as Madame Fanfaron reached the carriage. 

“Ha! I have caught you! Yes! You 
will, will you? Out of my way, pig!” 

With her right hand she gave a push to 
her husband’s face that came near upset- 
ting him and then fell upon the astounded 
princess. And before that great lady knew 
what was happening, Madame Fanfaron 
started clawing at her hat and hair. The 
coachman sprang to the rescue; so did the 
employes of the tea shop in the pavilion. 
They dragged the furious wife off her vic- 
tim, but not before Madame Fanfaron had 
played havoe with the princess’ toilet and 
make-up, and she continued to scream 
threats. 

In this emergency the concierge could not 
command his faculties to do anything at 
all. He merely stood stock still and gaped. 
The princess, however, rallied immedi- 
ately and showed the thoroughbred strain. 
Reéntering the carriage, she composed her 
cloak and hat and hair, adjusted her veil 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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“Healthful Effect of 


Gas Light” 


is the title of an article quoting well known experts, 
which appeared in a recent issue of a national weekly. 


ODERN gas lighting, according to these 
and other high authorities, has a highly 
beneficial effect on the quality of air in the 
room. The perfect combustion of illuminating 
gas rids the atmosphere of dust and bacteria, 
sets up a healthful circulation of air, and in- 


creases ventilation from outside. 


But most 


important of all is the fact that incandescent 
gas light is the most eye-comforting and restful 
form of artificial illumination. 


Modern gas lighting owes its efficiency, 
economy and comfort to the gas mantle. 
Welsbach Mantles and Lighting Fixtures have 
made possible perfect home illumination. Good 
gas light is unsurpassed in its volume of soft, 
evenly diffused brilliance, its daylike qualities 
and trueness of color tone. 


GAS MANTLES 


WELCO—Inverted or up- 

right, is the best gas 

mantle money can buy. 
25c each. 


No. 4— The most popular 

mantle made. oth in- 

vertedandupright types. 
15c each, 


REFLEX—A thoroughly 

reliable and satisfactory 

mantle. 20c. each for in- 
verted or upright. 


| bes the make of gas mantle you 
buy depend the quality of light, 
its restfulness to your eyes, its per- 
manent brilliancy. You cannot judge 
the value of a gas mantle or thé 
service it will give by its appearance. 


All Mantles Are Not Welsbach 


Don’t gamble; don’t guess. Assure 
yourself the best light, most light and 
longest service by insisting on mantles 
identified by the Welsbach name and 
Shield of Quality. They are your 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction. 


At your dealer’s or the Gas Company 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 
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An’ then I jammed. 
on the brakes!” 


Right there is the climax of Father’s story: 


‘Comin’ down Breaknek Hill—line of cars 
comin’ up—fellow in a big gray roadster shoots 
out of the line to pass someone else—right slam 
in front of me— 


“An’ then I jammed on the brakes!’’ 


You may doubt whether it was al// the other chap’s fault, you 
may suspect Father of exaggerating the danger a bit—but you can’t 
doubt the importance of good brakes to anyone who drives a car. 


On hills or level streets—when the man in front stops or turns 
without warning—when the speed lunatic shoots out of a side 
street into the main thoroughfare—countless are the emergencies 
that even the best driver can’t meet if his brakes fail him. 


—And just one other point: 


Brakes are integral parts of the rear axle; so if you have 
Timken Axles on your car, you can be sure of the same Timken 
dependability in the brakes that stop your car as in the shafts 
and gears that carry driving power to the wheels and in the 
front-axle mechanism that makes steering safe and easy. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isls: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO., 3, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 

and inquired in a tone of polite scorn, 
“Who is this creature?” 

“T’ll show you who I am!”’ shrieked 
Madame Fanfaron, striving to break loose. 

“To the hotel!’’ commanded the princess 
crisply. 

The coachman turned his horses, crack 
went the whip, and they drove rapidly 


away. 

Out!” barked Mactavish, and as the 
camera man started to take his machine 
apart he heaved a sigh of infinite content, 
his soul filled with the peace of work well 
done. 

“Now, Mac!’ boomed the concierge 
threateningly, coming to life. 

o 11? ” 


““What does this monkey business mean? 
Hein? Ah, fool that I was to trust you— 
Judas!” 

“Oh, tie that out in the yard!” retorted 
the movie expert wearily. “‘I don’t expect 
a one-cylinder brain to get this right off, 
see? But stop that bellowing and wait a 
while.” 

He approached Madame Fanfaron, who 
had been released and now stood in the 
doorway of the pavilion, sobbing bitterly. 
The teashop employes were debating the 
advisability of calling a gendarme and giv- 
ing her in charge for creating a disturbance. 

“Say, ma’am, you’re a wonder!” 

““M’sieu?”’ 

“Great work! 
francs.” 

The poor woman lifted her tear-streaked 
face. 

“T do not understand, m’sieu. Ah, it is 
you! Go away from me! You are in league 
with him.” 

“Sure I’m in league with him!” 

“Hein?” 

“Why all this business about your hus- 
band and these ladies at the hotel—it’s a 
frame-up—I started that just to get a pic- 
ture.” 

“T do not believe it.” 

Her hand closed over the two hundred 
francs, however. 

“It’s so, just the same.” 

“ And,” put in Fanfaron with eager haste, 
“there will be five hundred francs more 
for you later, too, Anna. Hein, Mac?” 

“Sure!’’ assented Mac to appease her, 
adding in a grim aside, “‘ You pay for it, 
buddy.” 

Monsieur Fanfaron let that point pass. 
He had Mactavish committed, and that 
was something. 

“Give these people twenty francs, kiddo, 
and tell them it was all a joke, see? We 
don’t want the cops in on this.” 

“My friend the American ,millionaire 
you see here wishes you to accept this ten 
frances,” Fanfaron told the tea-shop em- 
ployes. “‘The scene you have witnessed 
is a hoax, hein?—the cinema, you under- 
stand. It was a mystification, an illusion.” 

““Ah-h-h!’’ they exclaimed in chorus, 
much disappointed. ‘‘And madame is not 
going to kill you, then?”’ 

“Not today, my friends.” 

They jabbered together a while and then 
began to laugh. The cinema, hein? Per- 
haps they might see themselves on the 
screen! QO-o, la, la! 

“Well, let’s go!’’ cried Mactavish. “I 
got a taxi around the corner. Get in, 
ma’am, and ride back with us. We’ll make 
your husband sit up with the driver.” 

“No, I will not ride with you. And as for 
that devil there, don’t think I believe a 
word of all this. I have had my suspicions 
for years. Ha-a-a, you are not through 
with me yet, viper!’”’ And clutching the 
two hundred franes tightly in her hand 
until she reached the first corner, behind 
which screen she proceeded to stick it deep 
in her stocking, Madame Fanfaron re- 
turned homeward. 

The concierge became very thoughtful as 
they drove back to town, and the more he 
thought the more cheerful he grew. 

“This fillum now, Mac,” he said softly, 
“we are partners, hein?” 

“Sure we are! Whatever I get out of it 
we split fifty-fifty. That’s the kind of a 
guy I am.” 

““Ah, Mac,” cried Fanfaron, tears of 
affection dimming his eyes, “‘you are a 
great man! Yes!” 

Evidently he was engaged in agreeable 
mental arithmetic during the remainder of 
the ride, for he remarked once, “‘That job, 
pouf! It is chicken feed! I will show 
them!” 

“e Huh?” 

“T am through with the hotel, Mac. Let 
them find another concierge, I willresign.’’ 


Here’s two hundred 
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The movie expert grunted, being deep in 
discussion with his assistant. 

“Yes,’’ continued Fanfaron compla- 
cently, ‘I think I shall go into the cinema, 
Mac. I shall become a rough-heavy.” 

“Fine! But you'll get your chow more 
regular at concierging.”’ 

“Or possibly I will make the box. I like 
fighting. Whoof! Do you recall what I did 
to that assassin?” 

“Sure, but quit flingin’ your arms 
around. And say, listen, old-timer, fight- 
ing ain’t just uppercuttin’ the other man. 
As often as not you’re on the receiving end, 
and that’s different—a whole lot different.’’ 

“Yes?” said Fanfaron, and he seemed 
struck by this new angle. Indeed, it occu- 
pied his thoughts until they arrived at the 
hotel, and it is worthy of note that the 
concierge never again broached the propo- 
sition. 

“Wait!” Mactavish said to him. ‘‘Come 


_on up to my room. The boys want to talk 


to you, see?”’ 

The boys to whom he réferred were the 
newspaper correspondents, who had fol- 
lowed in another car. Fanfaron was very 
dubious about these journalists; but re- 
flecting that Mactavish knew what he was 


about and would probably make his trou- ° 


ble pay returns in money, he went up in the 
elevator with them and answered all their 
questions for half an hour. 

Some of them he found very difficult. 
For instance, what was the secret of his 
success with women? To what did he 
ascribe his power? Anybody can see that 
an answer would lead a man into strange 
confessions unless he shamelessly admitted 
at the outset that he had no success with 
women and no charm for them at all. And 
what man would ever admit that? I ask 
you. Certainly Fanfaron could not. 

He tried evasion, but it was no use. 
They drove him from pillar to post. 
Finally he made a few coy admissions as to 
what he thought appealed to women in his 
personality. Having secured these, the 
newspaper men ended the interview with 
a whoop and adjourned for a few drinks. 

As for all the incidents of Fanfaron’s 
conquests, they already had the full story 
from Mactavish, but for days afterwards 
they were hounding the Princess Sophie 
and the Grand Duchess Olga and the Mar- 
quise de Bombom and others of lesser note 
in an endeavor to obtain their side of the 
romance. Women special writers in Amer- 
ica wrote columns about Satyr Fanfaron, 
and interviewed prominent people on 
what they thought ought to be done for 
the protection of lone women against such 
wolves of society. Did Marec-Auréle Fan- 
faron, that strange enigma, possess a dual 
personality? And what about the little 
blue-eyed girl wife at home, eating her 
heart out from loneliness and blighted love? 

In predicting that the story would be 
a knock-out, Mactavish was conservative. 
Nearly every newspaper in America except 
the Christian Endeavor Herald slapped it 
on the front page. A surprising number of 
them used Modern Don Juan in the head. 
It crowded the Turkish-Greek mess from 
the outside columns, and political sensa- 
tions of the day were simply nowhere. Love 
affair of a princess with a concierge—at- 
tack in open street by jealous wife—hand- 
some husband of humble birth pursued 
by high-born ladies against his will—rage 
and chagrin of noble lords—challenges to 
duels—descriptions of the charms of the 
Grand Duchess Olga and the chic Marquise 
de Bombom—well, you can see for yourself 
that it contained all the elements. Scenario 
hounds swooned over it. 

And then, Fanfaron’s interview! His 
modest replies—the evident reluctance 
with which he bared his past—the implied 
hypnotic power he exerted over women— 
no wonder that half the Paris news 
bureaus received orders by cable to rush 
follow-up stories and dispatched their most 
brilliant word artists on the job. 

France and England gobbled it just as 
greedily. Of course, it tickled the mob’s 
vanity that one of their number should 
have princesses and duchesses succumbing 
to his charms, and from that standpoint it 
was an A-1 circulation getter. The Swiss 
newspapers showed themselves more con- 
servative. At first they fought shy of the 
sensation, but gradually yielding to the 
clamor raised from outside, they reprinted 
extracts from the Paris and London press, 
thus denying by implication all responsi- 
bility for their accuracy. 

Mactavish had assuredly started some- 
thing. But the unfortunate ladies con- 
cerned—cruel to them? Not at all! What 
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did the Princess Sophie care about what 
the rabble thought? Only faint echoes of 
the newspaper sensation ever reached her, 
and she laughed over these. Being blessed 
with a sense of humor, she even found a 
certain pleasure in the accounts of the 
affair given her by friends. 

As for the Marquise de Bombom, that 
dashing young woman fairly cooed with 
delight. It gave a fillip to a season which 
had otherwise been boresome, and she went 
down for a surreptitious look at this heart- 
breaker. Perhaps—but, no, he would 
never do. The marquise returned to her 
suite in a pet and dismissed the thing from 
mind. : 

Her aged husband did not take the 
affair so calmly. Goaded by the raised 
eyebrows of his cronies, and sensing the 
laughter behind his back, he took a horse- 
whip and set out to chastise Fanfaron 
publicly. But one look changed his mind. 
He gave a snorting laugh. 

““Diable, if she prefers that buffoon, let 
her have him!” he exclaimed disgustedly, 
eying the concierge from afar. 

Monsieur Fanfaron, who had espied the 
marquis and his whip, and guessed the 
purpose that brought him skulking about, 
looked around for a way of escape. Then, 
realizing that the ancient dandy had de- 
cided not to attempt a whipping, he twirled 
his mustaches fiercely, held his shoulders 
like a wrestler and inflated his chest. 

“Pouf!” he told Mac later. “If he-had 
attempted to attack me I should have 
broken him in two, that marquis. Yes! 
flick of my muscle and Madame de Bom- 
bom would now be a widow.” 

The third principal in Fanfaron’s ro- 
mances even profited by the notoriety. A 
large Paris music hall offered an engage- 
ment to the Grand Duchess Olga to sing 
folk songs, and she eagerly embraced it. 
Poor lady, it was a godsend to her. 

The hero himself was appalled by the 
notoriety, and the extraordinary twisting 
of facts in all the stories stunned him. 

“Diable, what conscienceless liars they 
are!’’ he exclaimed in awe. He hid the 
newspaper from his wife that day. 

Entering the Imperial-Splendide to look 
for a comb he had forgotten, he was met by 
the manager in the lobby. 

“Out!” roared that dignitary. ‘‘Never 
darken these doors again! Scélérat that you 
are! Why could I not see what was going 
on? It is written in your face!” 

As a matter of fact, the only emotions 
written in Fanfaron’s face at that moment 
were stupefaction and fear. He beat a 
hasty retreat, and later wrote a five-page 
letter of protest to the manager, two of 
them devoted to demanding back his comb. 

And next day his wife left him—he 
ought to have known this publicity could 
not be kept from her. A neighbor hot- 
footed it to their house with a newspaper 


,within an hour after his departure in the 


morning, and when he returned at noon 
there ensued a terrible scene. Denials, sup- 
plication, pretended indifference, cotunter- 
charges—all were of no avail. There was 
the printed word, there under his nose. 
Somehow it still carries tremendous con- 
viction despite many years’ abuse, and 
Fanfaron realized the futility of protesta- 
tion. 

Madame Fanfaron called him every 
name she could lay- her tongue to, employ- 
ing French when she had exhausted Ger- 
man, and finally resorting to Italian, which 
beats them all in epithets. Then she 
packed up some belongings, indulged in a 
good cry and went home to her mother in 
Bern. Marc-Auréle offered no defense. He 
hadn’t any. 

“See now the pickle you have got me 
into!’”’ he cried wrathfully to Mactavish. 
“ce Bah!”’ 

SWaitls : 

“Wait for what?” 

‘Just wait—that’s all!” 

To his surprise he found himself a sort 
of hero at the Club Helvetia. Stauffacher, 
for instance, could scarcely conceal his 
jealousy. 

“Ach, how does he do it?— the fat num- 
skull! And to think that possibly I have 
overlooked—oh, well, that is life! Just one 
series of regrets.” 

This thought colored all the comment at 
the club. Every concierge there seemed 
worried that perhaps he had missed a lot of 
chances in the past. Poor Fanfaron kept 
aloof and refused to talk about his troubles, 
and, of course, his silence was intérpreted as 
confirmation. He grew hourly in impor- 
tance as the glamour of mystery gathered 
about him, It may be that Mactavish, 
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that eminent psychologist, divinec 
such reaction when he pledged t 
cierge to keep his mouth shut. 
Being in so deep, it required litt 
suasion to induce Fanfaron to p, 
some further pictures which Mae y 
Accordingly, they filmed him talking) 
Contessa Belladonna, with that 
lady rolling her lustrous eyes as 
a tiny white hand caressingly on 
To be-sure, the contessa was a ma 
hired for the rdle, but Mac had ] 
dressed up like a Christmas tre 
nobody would know the difference, 
“ Ah,” reflected Fanfaron, on 
the club that night to play man 
the first false step that counts. 
you have to keep going.” 
Events next day somewhat modi 
view of the notoriety he had ga 
greatest resort hotel in Europe 
an offer to become concierge t 
American film-production compa 
propositions to make a screen ve 
his story. Letters poured in f 
part of the Continent. He rec 
offers of marriage and heaven k 
many love missives. Half a doz 
cal agents asked his terms for a t 
vaudeville, and when he timidly ey 
the Imperial-Splendide to obtain a 
settlement of the debours the 
greeted him with a cheerful ‘ 
morning, Fanfaron. I hope you 
You have come back to us, hein?” 
He mentioned this to Mactay; 
lunch 


listen!’’ said that astou 
“Let him sweat for a wh 
Maybe you'll want to take up soi 
these here offers.” 4 


“Gee, you’re awful sentimental!” 

“T am all heart,’ admitted Fanfe 

“Well, anyhow, you hold tha 
for a day or two. Make like ’ 
want the job. And if you take it, stic 
for a good fat bonus, see? Get me’ 

“‘Assuredly! You want me to mak 
bluff, hein?” 

“That’s it! Stick him good and h 

“T will,’ Fanfaron promised firml: 

The reason for the manager’s chai 
front speedily became apparent. / 
traordinary demand to see the fa 
concierge had set in. American t 
came flocking by hundreds, attract 
the newspaper stories of this modi 
Juan and his irresistible attractions, ] 
of every nationality applied for 
tions at the Imperial-Splendide, 
made it a practice to parade none 
in front of the concierge’s desk in ore 
look him over. 

But what was this? A vapid, eo 
person with a beard sat in the sa 
He smirked at them. Many indirec 
quiries and complaints reached the 1 
ager’s ears. He heard, too, that t 
Rizzi Hotel was bidding for Fa 
services. Diable, perhaps he had 
hasty! 

He sent for Fanfaron. They hada 
and strenuous interview. No q 
salary entered into the bargain, beca 
cierges rely on tips; but after all tha 
curred, Monsieur Fanfaron could no 
sider returning to the Imperial-Sple 
without a bonus. No, his feelings had 
too deeply wounded. It ended by 
ment of a greater sum than he could 
narily have earned by a year of har 
and on the following day the 
ladies who paraded past the ec 
desk were rewarded by beholding 
features and rolling eye made familia 
countless newspaper photographs anc 
screen. 3 

“Tt just proves that good works 
their reward,’ he said, earnestly to 
tavish. ‘‘Alors, had I not undertak 
aid Monsieur Tack, all this fine for' 
would never have befallen me, hein?” 

“You said it, kiddo! Stay with it! 

“T will. And we are partners in 
fillums, too, are we not, Mac?” —_ , 

| O 


“You'll get your share at the end 
month.” 
Well content, Monsieur Fanfaron 
cigar and started out for the Club 
to play manille. He swung h 
jauntily as he went along, humming & 
But suddenly a thought clouded hi 
“Ah-h-h, my wife!’ he excla 
tragic accents. 
“She is sure to come back,” he ¢ 
sadly. ‘‘She always does.” 
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. HAPPY is the motorist who 
is free from car vibration— 
that persistent nuisance that 
spoils fine adjustments, im- 
pairs motor power, and 


destroys restful motoring. 


" 


[AVE you ever realized that more de- 
LL structive car vibration originates in 
jrecting-rods than in all other sources 
dibined? Have you further realized that 
h weight of your connecting-rods determines 
ther these vibrations shall be mild or 
jent—harmless or destructive? 


ingineers have known for years that light 
43 would make vibration harmless, but 
did not find’ a satisfactory medium lighter 
n steel. Baush Metal—the superior 
‘alumin—now solves this whole problem. 
3 light, strong, dependable metal elimi- 
43s one-half of all the destructive violence 
ying from connecting-rods. 


2900 Destructive Vibrations per Minute 
J 


‘very minute your car is running, your 
jnecting-rods cause 8,000 to 24,000 vibra- 
is. The rods move down and up at ter- 
{ speed— from 1,000 to 3,000 times per 
jute. Take 1,500 revolutions as an aver- 
speed. Dre thousand five hundred 
‘lutions involve 3,000 motions— 1,500 
enward and 1,500 upward. Each motion 
tes a powerful vibration. With four 
+ working, 12,000 vibrations are created 
ry minute. 

hecting-rods weighing 3 pounds each, 
ost steel rods do, create 3-pound vibra- 
S. Rods made of Baush Metal, weigh- 

only 1144 pounds, create but 114-pound 
lations. Baush Metal thus makes these 
100 rod vibrations comparatively harm- 
cand preserves otherwise wasted power in 
| oe form for safe delivery to the 
shaft, where it belongs. 
he immediate result is a smooth-running, 
Vibrating car and a gain of ten per cent 
wseful power. It means tightness and 
jngth for years instead of months, less ad- 
iments, more power when you want it, 
Ker pick-up, and less gear-shifting on 
ir streets. It means more miles per gallon, 


| 


var Vibration Conquered 


less repair bills. Above all, it means res¢fu/ 
motoring during the entire life of your car. 

The use of Baush Metal connecting-rods 
in any aucomobile involves no change of 
mechanical design. The whole magical ef- 


fect is brought about by making the rods of 


Baush Metal—the superior Duralumin. 


The New Franklin Adopts 
Baush Metal Rods 


To The H. H. Franklin Co. goes the credit 
for first adopting rods of Baush Metal as 
standard equipment. This progressive or- 
ganization was quick to see their value and 
adopted them after two years of exhaustive 
tests. If you wish to know just what Baush 
Metal rods can do—combined with an ade- 
quate motor—ask some friend who owns a 
new Franklin to demonstrate low, medium, 
and high speed actions of his motor. 


Other leading manufacturers have sub- 
jected Baush rods to tests totaling several 
hundred thousand miles. Watch for their 
announcements of adoption. Also note that 
the first to act will be those having the longest 
records for conservative and consistent 
advancement of their engineering values. 

The Baush Metal connecting-rod is only 
one of numerous ways of applying this re- 
markable metal to moving parts—the source 
of all serious vibration. 


The Perfect Metal for 
Moving Parts 


Motor cars do not wear out—they vibrate 
out. Vibration is the external symptom— 
heavy moving parts is the disease. Baush 
Metal cures the disease itse/f by nullifying 
vibration in moving parts, where the disease 
originates. The presence of Baush Metal 
in any moving part can be confidently ac- 
cepted as proof of your car manufacturer’s 
sincere wish to nullify vibration and to give 
you the benefit of the best Duralumin. 


3AUSH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


have won a host of friends through 
their dependability. Their light 
weight insures quietness and dura- 


éther ‘devi ices. Thus they maintain 
perfect timing precision through- 


Half of all racking vibration origi- 
nates in the connecting-rods. 


CONNECTING-RODS 
of Baush Metal 


reduce vibration violence one-half 
and increase motor power ten per 
cent. The result is a non-vibrating 
and smooth-running car—without 
which restful motoring is impossible. 
The arrow indicates the location 
of the connecting-rods in the pic- 
ture above. 


TIRE RIMS 
of Baush Metal 


on four wheels save 40 to 80 
pounds. Every pound saved de- 
low the springs improves _ riding 
comfort, makes driving easier and 
prolongs tire life. Baush Metal is 
non-corrosive, which means endur- 
ing rim beauty and no wall 
weakening by sharp instruments 
when tires must 
be removed. 


TIMING GEARS 
of Baush Metal 


They cannot stretch as do 


out the life of the 
car. More than 
180,000 now in use. 
No dissatisfaction 
has ever come to 
our notice. 


-BAUSH MEJAL 


The Superior Duralumin 


Is your home 


Suffering 
for lack of 


All Now Can Have 
This Great Boon! 


Have you running water in 
the kitchen? Have you a mod- 
ern bathtub—a washbowl—a 
modern, convenient toilet? 
Running water brings these 
healthnecessities. Do you pump 
and carry water on wash day? 
Running water ends this drudg- 
ery. You just turn a faucet. 


Water for Every Need 


Running water means plenty 
of water forevery need, UNDER 
PRESSURE. Water to sprinkle 
the lawn and garden—to wash 
the car—for fire protection. 
Why put up with the hand 
pump and the pail or other old- 
time methods, 
when for little 
money you 
can have the 
famous Fair- 
banks-Morse 
Home Water 
Plant? 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


It is a private pumping sta- 
tion. Operates from any electric 
light socket or home lighting 
plantcircuit. Pumps water from 
cistern, shallow well, spring, 
stream or lake. Practically 
noiseless. No switch to turn. 
No adjusting. Has galvanized 
steel tank. 


200 Gallons Per Hour 


This is the only water plant having 
the famous Fairbanks-Morse pump. 
Supplies water for the whole family 
and for every need at a few cents a 
week. Quality of plant guaranteed by 
the name, Fairbanks-Morse. If you 
do not know our local dealer, write us 
for literature. 

Dealers: The Fairbanks-Morse Agency 

offers a valuable opportunity to dealers 

in territories where we are not now rep- 
resented. Write for complete details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers ° Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., aE 
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THE PRINCESS OF PARADISE ISLAND 


that morning the object of this potent 
allure had drunk her love philter, and so 
she had followed him to Pirates’ Causeway. 
Failure then was now a thousand times 
atoned for; what but that charm could 
have brought him to the churchyard? 
“Don’t think I believe in all this non- 
sense,’’ she repeated quickly, “‘but these 
ignorant niggers do.” 

“You ought not to play on their fears.” 

The vexed Bonsal saw ahead a glowing 
red spot, and he assumed that the man 
from Devon was sauntering, smoking one 
of John Smith’s cigars; but they were now 
approaching the jalousied cottage and the 
air was heavy with the scent of the bell-like 
solandras. 

“T won’t hang up the bottle if you tell 
me I mustn’t,”’ the girl said softly. 

“Good night.” 

Bonsal fled from this oncoming educated 
child of Nature. He growled a greeting as 
he passed Holton, who was significantly 
humming, “‘Roamin’ in the gloamin’, with 
my lassie by my side.” 

A sudden rain squall soaked Bonsal and a 
sharp wind puff set him to a leap. He 
caught a swirling piece of sodden paper 
flying down wind, which proved on subse- 
quent examination to be a letter from a 
Jacksonville bank sharply demanding pay- 
ment of a note for fifty thousand dollars, 
and threatening foreclosure. The letter 
was curt to harshness. 

So that was it; Jeanne’s island home 
was threatened. In the drooping small 
hours of darkness he pictured Jeanne, who 
had never set foot on outer land, driven to 
an unknown world. What equipment had 
she for this forced journey? Cloistered— 
that was the word, for all her Paris dresses 
and flair of worldly knowledge; hostile, 
through an embittered father’s cruel teach- 
ing; and with no money-earning knowl- 
edge; how should she struggle for bread 
and shelter? His old-time hopeless mood 
of the North came back to him beneath 
the black pall that shrouded the cloud- 
hidden moon. He thought of his first 
hours in the rose radiance of this enchanted 
isle, softly lapped by azure seas which no 
cares could touch; so it had seemed to him 
on that night of wonders when he had 
wandered in a romantic dream. No fairy 
playground, this lotus land, but a place of 
harsh realities, to which letters could come 
as merciless as though addressed to a busi- 
ness man in a numbered house on a lettered 
street in an ordinary town, and where one 
must guard against lies and treacheries 
and unthinkable personal violences. He 
might have added, if he had known, against 
love philters and love charms and black 
tropical jealousies. 


x 


EANNE admitted a fact: She was on 

the rocks. She made a resolution: To 
wait for high tide. So intense a relief was 
this admission, so long fought against, and 
this resolve to do nothing, that her spirits 
soared. She dressed, humming a blithe 
tune, selecting a white dress, delicately 
embroidered by pupils of two women 
brought by her father from Teneriffe. She 
flung aside the gown without so much as a 
lifted eyebrow when she saw on it an indeli- 
ble blood-red stain from a croton. Inaland 
where laundresses cannot be taught to use 
a clothesline this accident occurs just often 
enough to teach mistresses patience and 
encourage the wearing of simple clothes. 
Jeanne found another dress, unblemished, 
with a prettier pattern, and she went on 
singing as she finished. You may call it 
despair, fatalism, feverish excitement, what 
you will; she went out into the morning 
brightness in radiant spirits. 

MacGregor, major-domo, aged descend- 
ant of slayes of a Scotch loyalist who had 
come from South Carolina in 1777, told 
Jeanne that she was like Missie of two 
years before. Mrs. Pillinger, dim-eyed, 
unobservant, yet ventured on a daring 
caution about young men, and reminded 
Jeanne that little was known about the two 
visitors. 

Jeanne, listening with head aslant, de- 
manded an explanation. 

“What are they to me?” she asked. 

“What are you to them? What do you 
want to be to one or the other?”’ 

Startled by such terseness from this 
fountain of words, Jeanne stared, then 
slowly flushed a rosy red. She turned on 
her heel. Alone, she relapsed for a moment 


(Continued from Page 19) 


into brooding reflection, but sharply recov- 
ered by a visible effort of will. She straight- 
ened her long flat back and went to her 
office with the air of one who owned the 
world and was happy in her possession. 
Charlie Bonsal, clutching a harsh letter 
from a banker, saw her from the distance 
through dancing oleander branches and 
caught the faint echo of her song above the 
plashing of the surf. Anxiety made him 
angry; feather-headed, she could act like 
that when her home was in danger. He 
saw Holton, on watch from the pier, stroll 
towards her veranda. He flamed into 
jealousy. Her morning hours had hitherto 
been held sacred. Would Holton presume 
to intrude? He did presume; Charlie fol- 
lowed. 

Jeanne sat in her high-backed throne of 
state before her large table and accorded 
an interview, one by one, to the crowd in 
her anteroom. The coal-black page boy 
in the white suit, whom Bonsal had chris- 
tened the Black-Headed Sea Gull, had 
ushered in her citrus man and the tomato 
foreman. Through the latticed door came 
Holton, apologetic, smiling; he had fin- 
ished the map and could not wait, he said. 

Jeanne hid pleasure behind a formal 
manner and with courteous abruptness 
waved him to a seat. She was all business 
now and apparently unconscious that she 
and her methods were being watched by 
a young man with beautiful blue eyes. 
But she was acutely aware that he was 
there. She held herself so well in hand that 
she showed no surprise when Charlie Bonsal 
entered and asked for a few minutes on a 
matter of some importance. She would 
soon be at leisure, she said, and would he 
mind waiting until she saw her people so 
that they could get back to work? So two 
young men watched her, each knowing 
that some indefinable change had come 
over her, one thinking that it arose because 
they had intruded for the first time on 
allotted hours, the other, more subtle, 
speculating, probing, as he peered through 
long lashes from half-shut eyes. 

Neither could guess that a few feeble 
words of warning had roused sex con- 
sciousness. Mrs. Pillinger’s caution had 
come as a light tap on the door of one half 
awake. Jeanne, alert, keenly alive, was 
now on,guard. She had sat as a judge on 
the bench without thinking of either young 
man or caring what impression she made; 
but now she wished them to know her as 
mistress of Paradise Island, conducting its 
affairs and controlling its destinies. Their 
unexpected coming this morning had thrust 
into her hands a weapon of defense. She 
eagerly seized this shield and meant to 
carry it henceforth. She would no longer 
be a girl snatching at relief from care by 
seizing pleasure as it came in jolly cam- 
araderie. She would stay on the quarter 
deck all the time. If the high tide came 
and her vessel floated off, all right; if it 
stuck fast and was shattered in a storm, 
all right; in the one case she would remain 
in dignity in the place of honor; in the 
other, she would jump from it into the 
waves. So intimate was she with tides and 
vessels that her flashing thought was in 
terms of the sea and of ships. 

She listened while Simeon Stovall told 
her that two thousand crates of early 
tomatoes were ripe for picking and for 
shipment to New York “‘to catch de holi- 
day market and de top price.”” Hercules 
Lowe informed her that he could ship five 
hundred crates of grapefruit and two hun- 
dred crates of avocados. No American 
shooks had been sent for out of which 
crates free of duty could be made, and 
where was the fast boat to get these 
perishable products.to market? 

“Tt is cheaper to make the crates here 
and pay the duty,” Jeanne promptly said. 
“Have them made. Transportation will be 
provided.” 

“But de saw done busted, Miss Jeanne,” 
said Hercules Lowe. 

“That Georgia pine will split straight,” 
she told them. “Put six boys on it—two 
shillings a nine-hour day.” 

“Yes, Miss Jeanne.” 

They went out. Jeanne touched her 
bell. ‘“‘Send in Gwynam.”’ She appeared to 
be making penciled notes, and never glanced 
towards her audience of two. 

Gwynam, foreman of perfumes, dark- 
skinned, suave, intelligent, complained of 
lack of labels; Mrs. Turnquest seemed to 
have gone ‘“‘plumb crazy and lazin’ about, 


ignore Mr. Gwynam, saw him eye her wi 
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not even keeping dem wuthless girls, 
work.”’ / 

Jeanne rang up Central—that is to | 
the library. ‘“‘Cepara, put me on to jy; 
mother, please.’”’ The two watchers , 
Jeanne’s eyes harden, and they knew 
sullen Cepara Turnquest was, as us) 
impertinent just to the edge of tolerat} 
“T’ve sent for Mrs. Turnquest,” Jea 
said, laying down the receiver and turns 
to Gwynam. “Wait outside.” Jim 0: 
blanched and bleached, was the next}. 


Jeanne. I can’t promise lights tonight,’ 

“Do the best you can, Jim. The scho 
er’s delayed.” 

She sent for MacGregor, ordered all 
candelabra in the house fitted with 
candles, and the lamps cleaned and fi 
‘““We’re used to delays, Jim,” she gi. 
“Make the best of it. If the light { 
tonight I'll know it’s not your fault.” 

Sapolita came next in turn, in her h 
brilliant shoes and a bright green blo. 
“Mr. Rollo has fever,” she said in 
melancholy voice. ‘‘Here’s his list, M 
Jeanne.” 

Her roving eyes lingered on Bonsal’sf 
without betraying recollection that she}! 
volunteered perjury for his sake. 
turned impartially to Holton and did 1 
appear to notice the indignant virtue w 
which he Bes from her to Bon: 


=| 


nor two hundred pint mugs. 

“But, Sapolita, you must know son 
thing. All the foremen who want th 
things must have talked to the storekee] 
when you were there.” 

“That’s so, Miss Jeanne, but I ee 
I was thinking of li’l’ old New York. 

As no impertinence was meant, tl 
dreamer over lost metropolitan joys ¥ 
dismissed. 

Mrs. Turnquest came, was asked to | 
down, and she chatted pleasantly witht 
two men. She had run out of gold leaf a 
tubes of rose madder, she explained. Jean 
took a folder from a vertical file, studi 
reports, made a calculation. 

“You should have at least a dozen boo 
of leaf,” she said, “‘and half a oe 
color tubes.” 

“Ts that so?’’ Mrs. Turnquest a 
equably. “TI can’t think where they’ 
gone to, then.” 

“Do you think you can find them’ 
asked Jeanne a little sharply. 

“T’ll havea look, Miss Jeanne. Is "pos 
I had used them.” j 

“Thank you, Mrs. Turnquest. ea 
tell Mr. Gwynam.” |! 

It so happened that the swing door sto 
open as the lady passed through the ant 
room. They saw her straighten and lofti 


a murderous grimace. 
Three more seekers after an audien 
were promptly dismissed, then Jeani 
turned to her two visitors. ‘Mr. Holton 
she said crisply, | “Mr. Bonsal is here ( 
business, so 
“Of course. Me I come back when he 
done?” x 
“Please do.” | 
Bonsal, alone with Jeanne, felt rebuff 
that she did not drop the aloof busine 
manner. The wide table between the 
seemed an impassable gulf, but it was to 
chair on the distant side that her wave 
hand invited him. He had never seen hi 
so beautiful, never so deeply felt the mai 
netism of her fine health and controlle 
vitality; she seemed to glitter in har 
brilliance as would an inaccessible snov 
capped mountain peak. Such a mirac 
may be wrought in a girl by sudden! 
wakened consciousness. 

No, he told her in answer to her questio 
he had found no clew to Transom, but 
had found a letter. He had had to read 
because it was smudged and torn. 
thought nobody else had seen it. Ms 
stumbled on, unaided by expressions 
curiosity or interest. He wanted to b 
some help to her. He was sure t 


be of use. He was discouraged by 
impalpable new reticence, that courte- 
Jithdrawal. He burst out bluntly with 
scions: Had she arranged with the 
+1? If not, what was she going to do? 
4 she money to meet the note? He 


‘hank you so much, Mr. Bonsal.” 
looked across the table, straight into 
yes. “You haven’t answered,” he 


hadn’t even missed the letter,’ she 
Jaim truly. 

<2 did not add that she feared to touch 
sile in which it was supposed to be. 
(spoke lightly, as though the matter 
3 unimportant. She would not let him 
barriers. She parried all attacks. 
\chieved finesse, intuitively and under 
;, and would not allow him to recover 
\dfooting. This courteous, apparently 
ree hostess neatly conveyed to him her 
xeiation of his interest in her affairs, 
‘eft no doubt that that interest was 
 y verging on unwarrantable interfer- 
As for the bank, she shrugged her 
cders and smiled across the table; 
was a vexatious incident, just like 
syreakdown in the power plant or the 
will. These things were always hap- 
nig, and always adjusted. 

‘an you pay it?” This dogged youth 
¢her, frowning, almost smashing down 
rhield. 

$2 colored with resentment, flashed a 
a,e, drooped her lids, then in exaspera- 
shot a barbed arrow, feathered by a 


Mis 
‘tI can’t I’ll borrow from you.” 
rose at that, flushing, and bowed 


gis she looked towards the swing door. 
Wy won’t he leave me in peace?” 
Sa felt suddenly weary, ashamed of a 
ing of acted lies and pretense, fright- 
eat an hour of brave, useless commands 
( prodigal promise, and contemptu- 
sof herself that the @nexpected pres- 
¢ of two young men had helped to 
»\ her to deceit of her people. Could 
eave her island, after all? She had got 
righ the last year by the payment on 
eracht and carrying forward balances; 
ihe second payment on the yacht fail- 
g she had no way of quieting the bank 
(was hard put to it for ready money. 
@ould get over Christmas with wages, 
Could she part with 
1’ Pirates’ Causeway, the north end, 
its mahogany house, its tiny circular 
with twelve feet of water up to the 
', its citrus orchard in bearing, its 
2 curving beach; surely some yachts- 
‘seeking a winter haven would steer 
tht for such a chance. She would not 
with that isolated islet, she told her- 
tercely. Her father’s retreat, the place 
rich he had fled when he wished to be 
, where he had ofttimes remained 


ored off Blackbeard’s Reef, to which 
id summoned her when black moods 
off, and where he had lavished under- 
ling affection which had sustained and 
vased her passionate love for him; she 
| not split her island kingdom. She 
d not part with this piece of her heart- 


f:d the most, and whether Jim Tarver, 
é0aching tinker, still slipped in with 
sircher, Bill Sykes. Then she laughed 
ir foolish question, for Jim was a whole 
tration ahead of Mr. Holton of course. 
(was delighted that Mr. Holton had 
1 legends about Jim, and listened 
fly to one in which ferrets had be- 
/d so oddly that Jim had thought them 
} Holton’s memory was as re- 
table as that of Jeanne. : 

sese childhood tales, heard while sitting 
ter father’s knee, had been etched 
Cibly on her brain, and about almost 
name she mentioned Drake Holton 
"some tale to tell. She knew that her 
interest at this moment in her 
tir’s past was almost panic flight from 
resent, and she was grateful to Holton, 
Hloved the old homeland as ardently as 
7 No trifle about his farm or his 


He 


} or too unimportant to recall. 
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threw the same glamour over the green 
pastures and red soils and old buildings of 
Devon as her father had thrown. Jeanne 
had an hour of respite almost happy. 

“Show me the old tithing barn,” she 
said, “with slits for windows that looked 
like owls’ eyes, and the little wooden tower 
on the top like the button on a mandarin’s 
cap.” Holton clasped her hand, pointed 
her forefinger and placed its tip on the 
crossroads. 

“Just there, Jeanne, facing east.” 

His speaking voice was as softly per- 
suasive as his singing notes, and the touch 
of his hand was soothing. Jeanne realized 
that she had dropped her shield, and won- 
dered why she let it lie even for an instant. 
If it had been Charlie Bonsal She 


withdrew her finger, but she did not deny | 


the “‘ Jeanne.” 


There was tension between those two at | 


the table as they pretended to bend over 
the map. It was one of those moments in 
which a young man and a girl may take 
a great step forward together, when ac- 
quaintances may become friends, when 
friends may become lovers. Jeanne turned 
her head slantwise and shot a glance into 


blue wells that seemed to open to her | 


scrutiny; but the man of Devon went too 
fast. He grasped her hand, which rested 
on the map palm down, and pressed it too 
hard. Jeanne rose, thanking him quietly 
for making the map. 


Holton instantly dropped the lover for | 


the warning friend, spoke quietly of the 
library, of the librarian; he regretted that 
the American could not seem to learn that 
some things are simply not done. He got 
it out neatly and without appearing to 
carry tales. Bonsal—a jolly good chap but 
without the right standards—had struck 
up a desperate flirtation with the Turn- 
quest girl, was at the library a lot, “‘left 
your drawing-room last night to keep an 
appointment with her,’’ and so on. That 
cut; he saw Jeanne straighten as they 
walked the porch together. 

“‘T hoped she would marry Gwynam,”’ 
she said coldly, ‘‘but I saw that he had 
quarreled with her mother.” 

“You know why, now. Bonsal has cut 
him out. You and I are English, and I was 
bound to tell you. How about a picnic 
today—South Beach, on the ponies?”’ 

She caught at the suggestion. ‘Rats 
have eaten all the men’s saddles but 
mine,”’ she said. ; 

“Who wants saddles? Leave it all to 
me. Don’t you worry. You just come to 
the veranda in half an hour, and every- 
thing will be ready.” 

ee nodded, smiling. ‘‘Tell Mr. Bon- 
sal ——’ 

“Must we?” he dared. 

“Be sure and find him,’ 
crisply and went in. 

Going after the ponies he overtook Bon- 
sal, but said no word of picnics. They met 
Cepara Turnquest. Bonsal’s greeting was 
curt. The other lifted his hat too high, 
bowed too low, and looked at Bonsal with a 
sly grin, full of meaning. 

Bonsal turned away abruptly, strolled 
about, questioned half a dozen people, 
drew conclusions about Jeanne’s orders 
of the morning. ‘Bluffing!’”’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘She’s on the rocks.’”’ So his 
conviction about Jeanne’s position was 
expressed in the precise words of Jeanne’s 
admission to herself. He went to the 
power plant, offered eagerly accepted help, 
but was soon after summoned to the tele- 
phone. He heard Jeanne’s voice, and in 
his perturbed mood he thought it a trifle 
frosty. 

“How did you know I was here, Miss 
Smith?” he asked. 

“One knows everything about every- 
body on this island,’’ she answered. 

It seemed to him that there was un- 
necessary emphasis on ‘“‘everything.’’ That 
ladylike bulldog, he was sure, had reported 
his midnight stroll with Cepara Turn- 
quest. He listened to an invitation to a 
swim and picnic on South Beach. He 
glanced at the harrassed Opie, and de- 
clined the invitation. There might be no 
light that night, he explained, if he did 
not stay to help. A surprised voice coldly 
protested against his bothering himself 
with such matters. 

“There is a day’s work for two skilled 
mechanics,” he replied, emphasizing the 
last word. 

The click of the replaced receiver sounded 
as the locking of a door on him. Miserable, 
he went violently to work, telling himself 
that his interest was in the island rather 
than in Miss Smith, that he had a mighty 
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Under-inflation 
is the same as extra weight 


Not enough air in your tires is equivalent 
to a heavier car 


If your tires are not fully inflated, the weight of 
the car presses down the side walls. 


If you drive with not enough air, it is the same 
as if your car were much heavier than it is. 


The tires flex and bend as they roll over the 
road. The side walls are depressed too much, and 
every bump puts strain on the fabric or cords. 


Be sure your tires are properly inflated at all 
times. Own a Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge 
and use it. -That is better and more economical 


than guessing about air. ME 


Win 

The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge 
tells you instantly and accurately the air pres- 
sure in your tires. It tells you when you need 
air and when you are putting in too much. 


The Schrader Gauge is an accurate gauge, 
especially accurate because it is used in connec- 
tion with Schrader Valve Insides and Schrader 
Universal Valves, which are standard equip- 
ment on every make of pneumatic tires in the 
United States and Canada. 


It will last for years. Sold by garages, hardware 
stores and motor accessory shops. Price $1.25 
(in Canada $1.50). A special type for trucks 
and wire wheels is $1.75 (in Canada $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 
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Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 
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powerful hunch on saving this property if 
it could be saved, that there was no time to 
be lost. He had just naturally got to make 
her tell him where she stood. She did not 
understand; if she did she could not be 
fooling about with a fellow who yapped 
sentimental songs and was always saying 
smooth things and curling his lashes down 
over his sweet little lying eyes. Bonsal did 
not stop for meals or rest, but worked 
fiercely on. 

“‘She’ll take half her load, Mr. Bonsal,”’ 
Opie said late in the afternoon, “‘thanks to 
you. Tell the princess to scrap this whole 
lot of junk and put in an up-to-date al- 
ternating current. No more of your back- 
number direct current; that’ll be cheapest 
in the end.” 

“Will the island afford it, Opie?’”’ 

“Afford it? Why, son, she could paper 
the island with fifty-dollar bills and roof 
it with hundreds! The old man lost money 
on everything. That didn’t matter. He 
meant to. Cost was nothing; perfection 
everything.” 

“Perhaps he was spending his capital.” 

Old Opie grinned at a suggestion so 
absurd. “Like him, wouldn’t it be—him 
the finest business man I ever saw, and 
worshiping his daughter? He would spend 
her money, would he? Not he! He drew 
from a well that had no bottom. They 
say’’—Opie glanced at his colored helper, 
then came nearer to Bonsal and whispered 
mysteriously—‘“‘he had money when he 
came, but not bucketfuls. He found the 
stuff. That’s the tale. Pirate stuff. Congo 
knows. Congo’ll never tell.” 

Bonsal, knowing that his help alone had 
saved the island from darkness that night, 
left the power house, tired out, hungry 
and incredibly dirty. Sweat had streaked 
a grimy face, a green-painted shutter had 
printed bars down his back, and great 
black stains oilily marked his front; but 
he would not retreat at the sound of pony 
hoofs, and doggedly lifted his hat as a 
gay little cavalcade of three came tapping 
along. 

Jeanne failed through a short instant to 
recognize him. She pulled up, Holton by 
her side, while Mrs. Pillinger, with a nod, 
rode on. The pair held their ponies in the 
long shade of a coconut grove, but the 
setting sun shone full on Bonsal, pitilessly 
marking out every grease spot on his 
clothes. The calm superior smile of the 
ladylike bulldog goaded the cross, wearied 
young man almost to open violence. He 
had the impulse to drag the man from the 
saddle and roll him in the light dust of the 
stony road. 

“There was no need for you to do this.”’ 
Jeanne was distantly reproachful. ‘Opie 
knows his work well, and has two helpers.” 

“T thought there was need,’ was the 
curt answer. 

“Oh, if you prefer this to a swim with 
us ” She twisted her bridle hand and 
the pony stretched a lazy foot. 

“Tf you could spare me half an hour 
tomorrow morning, Miss Smith < 

She looked into the somber face, almost 
on a level with hers. 

“Now,’’ she said, suddenly resolved to 
put this young man in his place once and 
for all. She slipped down, slapped her 
pony, which trotted off, and nodded to 
the man from Devon. “At half past 
eight,’’ she called out as he rode away. 
He lifted his hat. She led the way down a 
path beneath the palms. 

A coconut fell just behind Bonsal. The 
thump made him jump. The jump did 
not tell him where his nerves were, for he 
had not yet learned to connect moods and 
mental processes with his physical condi- 
tion. He looked at Jeanne’s indignant 
erect back and squared angry shoulders, 
and mentally called her a fool kid who 
sang and picnicked while Rome was burn- 
ing. They came to a cleared circle in which 
stood a stone summerhouse overlooking the 
sea. Its palmetto roof far overhung the 
pillared arches and provided welcome shade. 
Jeanne sat down. He remained standing 
against a background of sunset radiance of 
gold and blue sea and soft pink clouds. 
She folded her hands in her lap and showed 
him a masked face, blank, bland. He was 
a dirty blob on indescribable beauty of 
color, but she saw him in outline as sculp- 
tured force, and was intensely impressed 
by his suggestion of power. 

“Bluffing!’’ he burst out hotly, as she 
remained silent: ‘‘That pine will not split 
straight, and while they make the crates 
the tomatoes rot. The whole shipment 
wouldn’t pay for the freight. Have you 
sent for the cylinder head or the new saw? 
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What schooner is delayed? None. Have 
you money to pay the bank? You haven’t 
said so.” 

Jeanne, astonished, dropped her mask. 
She looked into his face not so much in- 
dignant as puzzled. If he had been half 
as domineering she would have snapped 
the talk off short; but he was so far be- 
yond bounds that she was concerned about 
him. A touch of the sun was no uncommon 
visitation on careless strangers who go 
hatless, but she had never heard of it in 
winter. Was his skin flushed beneath the 
dirt? She thought he might have a tem- 
perature. So he had, but not the kind a 
clinical thermometer would have marked. 
He was boiling. The fuel was a compound 
of jealousy, hunger, general exasperation 
and anxiety about her. 

“You mean awfully well,’ she forced 
herself to say, though she did not know 
whether he did or not. ‘I don’t mind your 
knowing about the bank.” 

“You do mind.” 

“Have it your way then.” 

“T intend to.” 

Jeanne’s back stiffened. Her head was 
slightly aslant, and her face and her yellow 
riding costume were aflush from cloud 
reflection. She looked like an ethereal 
boy. 

“Tike Ithuriel.’”’ The beauty of her 
wrung these reluctant words from unwilling 
lips. ‘“‘Why don’t you act like him?” 

“He was an angel, Mr. Bonsal. I’ve a 
good answer. I am not one.” 

He had not been sunstruck; his skin 
looked healthily cool as far as she could 
see. What was the matter with this hitherto 
rather retiring young man? 

“Ts there money to pay that note?” 

He spoke as he had in war to a subordi- 
nate. He had fatally offended her and he 
did not care. The island that he had 
thought his was in danger. She flirted 
and sang and bathed while the banker’s 
letter floated about on idle breezes, un- 
missed and unanswered. 

Jeanne shrugged lightly. Their glances 
met across the small summerhouse. Her 
lids were narrowed because of light from 
radiant clouds. Her eyes wavered and 
drooped. Jeanne was not used to prevari- 
cating. 

“You promised to let me help you,” 
Bonsal reminded her more gently. ‘‘ You 
don’t seem to have anybody to turn to, 
but you put me off. That is not a friendly 
letter. You have had others before. The 
bank is upset about something. You don’ 1 
understand. Perhaps you can’t.’ 

~~ bhanks 

“Oh, you can get as mad as you like, 
Miss Smith. That’s all right. I just want 
to be sure about things before I go away.” 

This was the last thing Jeanne had ex- 
pected to hear, but she hid her surprise. 

“‘T am sorry,” she remarked with calm 
courtesy. ‘‘You feel you must go?” 

“How can I stay loafing about here?” 

“Loafing?’’ She glanced at his clothes. 

“Or playing mechanic. This is a heay- 
enly place,’’ he said as he thrust grimy 
hands into his pockets and glowered down 
at her. “It is the work of a master hand. 
I take off my hat to the memory of your 
father. Heset it spinning down the grooves. 
It is slowing down. It is beginning to 
topple. It might be whipped up, perhaps. 
I don’t know. You don’t care.” He 
glanced out over the lovely well-ordered 
land. ‘In this climate fields and orchards 
relapse to bush in three years. Can you 
think of that? These people, left to them- 
selves, will fall to semistarvation and revert 
almost to barbarism. The people and the 
land were left to you as a guardian and a 
trustee. Are you making good? Do you 
see that if that bank is not paid and fore- 
closes, you can never sell as a going con- 
cern?”’ 

Jeanne rose, trembling with anger, and 
walked away. Over her shoulder she fired 
a deadly shot. 

“You are going to try and make good 
your claim,” she said, ‘““and you want the 
place in order when you come to take it 
from me.” 

“Jeanne!’’ She wheeled; the wounded 
passion in that cry compelled it.against her 
will. She would have relented, humbly 
apologized, he would have begged forgive- 
ness, had either face softened. A flashing 
exchange of apparently hostile glances, 
then he spoke: ‘‘ You know you don’t be- 
lieve that. You hit below the belt. You 
did once before today. If you were a man 
I should call you a coward.”’ 

He flung his arms about her, pinning 
her, holding her close, straining her to him. 


his. 
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He kissed her. He rained kisses. She 
twisted her head. Her cheek rubbed against 
She writhed, but he held her fast. 
She ceased at last to struggle and he put 
his lips to hers. ‘‘I love you. Good-by.”’ 

He dropped his arms. Dazed, trembling, 
he watched her walk slowly away, her 
head bent, her steps uncertain. 


Jeanne, for the first time in her life: 


feeling furtive, kept close to the fringe of 
sea-grape trees which bordered the narrow 
beach and plodded through heavy sand. 
Her instinct—it was nothing so coherent 
as a thought—was to get unobserved to 
her room. It was not that her khaki- 
colored riding suit was marked by a grease 
spot on the breast, nor that a black smudge 
splotched her cheek; she did not know or 
think of those things; she only wished to 
hide. She had no conscious knowledge of 
surroundings, no capacity to feel, no anger, 
no surprise, no ordered thought. Deadly 
lassitude pervaded her, numbed her will, 
rendered dragging feet unwilling and dulled 
her ears. It was only incessant repetition 
of engine throbs which at last carried a 
message to her brain. 

She looked up and saw a motor launch 
heading for the pier by her house. She 
started to run, noting the anchored yacht 
in the distance, making out in the fast- 
deepening twilight a woman’s outline in 
the launch. She beat in the race and had 
finished her bath when her maid came 
with the cards of Mr. and Mrs. Shortbridge, 
of the yacht Juniata. 

“Teed drinks, cigars, cigarettes on the 
porch. Say I’ll be there soon.” 

“Dey’s asked for Mr. Bonsal, Miss 
Jeanne.” 

A silence; then “‘Come back and hook 
me up. And, Lulu, burn this riding suit 
tomorrow.” 

Lulu was a long time in coming back, and 
when she came she brought a note. 

“Tam sorry,” Bonsal wrote. ‘{I cannot 
expect forgiveness and so do not ask for it. 
I shall always love you. Good-by.” 

“Oh!” Jeanne cried, looking round 
blankly. 

She tore the paper into shreds and 
dropped them into a vase. She caught the 
sound of the retreating engine, and assumed 
that Bonsal’s friends had gone with him. 
She went to the drawing-room, but stopped 
short on the threshold. She saw the profile 
of a burnished head bent in absorbed study 
of a yellowed ivory paper knife. She got a 
pleased impression of a stainless elegance 
patently artificial but not meretricious, 
and she was sorry that such perfect shoul- 
ders beat time to quick short breaths; an 
asthmatic sufferer, Jeanne thought, flying 
from a Northern winter. 

Fascinated by the actions of this Mrs. 
Shortbridge, Jeanne watched the motion- 
less head, the bent rigid neck, the face held 
close in scrutiny of a time-worn inscription 
on the paper knife. She saw it flung down, 
a Malay creese jerked from its sheath and 
an eager finger pushed along the wavy 
lines of its deadly blade. This seemed to 
Jeanne a repetition of a familiar act, and 
heightened curiosity already intense. The 
burnished head was now turned from her, 
and she saw a hand pounce on a netsuke, 
saw Mrs. Shortbridge slowly nod into the 
minute, diabolic face of the tiny Japanese 
figure, as though recognizing an old friend 
after long separation. 

Jeanne stepped lightly back, began to 
hum a tune and reéntered the room. She 
stopped short and closed her lips, for the 
beautiful lady had not heard. Breathing 
quietly, hands clasped tightly, Mrs. Short- 
bridge sat with closed eyes, her face so 
white that the tinted cheeks looked crudely 
blood splashed. Jeanne began a second 
retreat, but checked herself as the eyes 
opened in a blank stare. It swiftly changed 
into a scrutiny so intense, so concentrated, 
that Jeanne felt herself stripped naked; 
an instant, no more, but an instant of 
flame. 

“You knew them. You knew my father, 
knew him well,”’ Jeanne cried impetuously, 
nodding towards the table and holding out 
both hands. They were warmly grasped, 
and luminous caressing eyes looked candor 
into hers. 

“Thavea passion for bibelots, and those 
are good bits.”’ To soften obvious disap- 
pointment Mrs. Shortbridge added, ‘But 
perhaps I did know your father.” She 
clung to a hand which Jeanne would have 
withdrawn. She drew the girl to a sofa. 
“Tell me about him. Where could we have 
met? I cannot remember any John Smith. 
That was your father’s name, wasn’t it? 
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I’ve been hearing all about you from 
pilot. My dear, it sounded romant 
She shook her head, and added wit h 


Resenting sympathy, Jeanne rebu\ 
advances, but could not long stand 
against the winning charm of man| 
Eyes wistful, appealing, were so 
as to convince, though they looke 
beneath artificial brows and from b 
lustered lashes, and through carmin 
came a voice of tenderness with t) 
of truth. For the first time in h 
Jeanne was in intimate touch witha 
of the world who was not a shallow 
She struggled against the spell, fi 
was still distrustful. When, howeve 
Shortbridge became absurdly en%h 
about a Tanagra figurine that 
belonged to her father in his p 
existence, she was convinced tha 
delightful lady had not known him, and 
no more than crazy over pretty things 

Jeanne found this foible attract 
was an appealing weakness in one y 
seemed in other ways to have co 
self-control. She heard with satisfact 
that these people were no more than tr 
acquaintances of Charlie Bonsal, an 
was annoyed that she flushed on h 
his name, and that she could not 
casually of him. 

“We are glad to howe him with 
Mrs. Shortbridge said. ‘‘He asked 
had room for him. Mr. Shortbrid: 
come in tomorrow. He left his e 
He has sent the launch back for me 

“But of course you will stay to dinne 

“‘My dear, I hoped you would as 

Jeanne clapped her hands. Sh 
conscious that she was under consti 
courteous scrutiny, but she felt that she 
approved. Perhaps a little added 
came into her manner as she gaye 
to the old colored man. 

“You are more than princess,” ] 
Shortbridge said. “You wear a magie ri 
and its slaves fly & your command.’ 

“My father’s.” Jeanne held out 
ger. 

Mrs. Shortbridge’s firm friendly 
sent a pleasant little wave down Jeai 
back. The magnetism of a healthy, like 
woman had never before been felt by h 

“A griffin, is it?” } 

Mrs. Shortbridge was bending far ov 
The girl looked with envy at the © 
ordered hair and wished she dare 
stroke lustrous strands. 

“T wonder you knew it—so small a 
deep cut. A fierce thing with a fi 
family motto, ‘Gripe, Griffin, hold fa 

Mrs. Pillinger, long unused to the 
dle, did not appear, and Drake Hi 
had not been asked, so to Mrs. SI 
bridge’s evident satisfaction she dined 4 
with Jeanne. She was greatly struck wi 
the elegance of the table, with the pe 
tion of the appointments, with the s 
trained attendance, but most of all 
Jeanne. No woman had ever praise 
much or so frankly, but Jeanne op 
coum the approval of an expert so q 

ed. 

“T could not have believed it,” sa 
Mrs. Shortbridge. ; 

“Tf you had known my father 
Jeanne shook her head, smiling. ©] 
lived by the family motto. He let nothn 
go, not even the manners of his Devo 
home.”’ 


was sharp. q 
“Oh, do you know it? Some day Is! 
see it.” 

“Oh, you don’t remember it?” 

“T was born here.” : ow 

“Oh! And ——” Mrs. Shortb 
shut her teeth, but Jeanne understo 
answered. 

“‘T have no memories of my mother, 
said stiffly. “My father had not ei 
She turned the subject, having m 
clear that on one matter she must no 
questioned. 

Later Drake Holton appeared i 
drawing-room, immaculate in white 
celling in charm, exhilarated by Bon 
departure and stimulated by Mrs. 
bridge’s presence and by Jeanne’s wat 
friendliness. Jeanne’s note of extra ¢0 
diality was unconscious. It came in 
from reaction against Charlie Bons 
more from a comforting sense of th 
tecting presence of Mrs. Shortbridge, W 
Jeanne heard with intense pleasure, kne\ 
Devon. She listened with vivid int 
while the two others exchanged mem« 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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P SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK 
— » OFFICIAL ECONOMY TES 


~ SANCTION AMERICAN 
me ATOM re ASSOCIATION 


Makes Worlds Record ! 


Official World’s Economy Record 33.8 Miles 
per Gallon From San Francisco to New 


York Made by Stock Gray Touring Car 


4,819 miles on 142.55 gallons of gasoline in 17 days’ 
running time, with load equal to five passengers, 
under sanction and accompanied by an official 
| observer of the American Automobile Association. 


This performance stamps this the greatest achieve- 
ment for economy and conservation of the nation’s 
supply of gasoline ever recorded. 


| General Specifications 


MOTOR—Four-cylinder, L-head, 35g" bore, 4’’ FRONT AXLE—Timken. I-beam section, one- 
stroke. Develops 20-25 H. P. piece forging. Timken bearings. 

CRANKSHAFT—Heat-treated high carbon steel, REAR AXLE—Timken, semi-floating. Pressed 
114” diameter—3 large bearings. steel housing with removable cover. Drive pinion 

COOLING—Thermo-siphon with large. water integral with shaft. Spiral gears—adjustable 


Timken bearings. Drive shafts nickel steel. 
head, Heediates an phage 4 ; . FRAME—Pressed steel, 41’ deep— 214” flange, 

CLUTCH—10” in diameter—running in oil. with rear tubular cross-member insuring maxi- 
Clutch pedal adjustable. mum rigidity. 


TRANSMISSION—Sliding gear—three speeds SPRINGS—Special alloy steel. Single semi-canti- 


Touring Car—$490 


forward, one speed reverse. Forged nickel-steel lever in front, double in rear. 


gears, heat-treated. Timken bearings. Center 
control. Straightline drive. 
IGNITION — Distributor storage battery. 
STARTING AND LIGHTING— Westinghouse 
starter and generator—2 unit, 6 volt. Drum 
headlights with dimmers—non- glaring lenses. 
STEERING GEAR—Worm and gear, adjustable. 


TIRES—30 x 3'4, non-skid—demountable rims. 

EQUIPMENT—Electric horn, full kit of tools 
with jack—spare rim on rear. 

MODELS— Touring, Roadster, Four Door Sedan, 
Coach, Coupe and Chassis. 

PRICES—F. O. B. Detroit. 

WEIGHT—1580 lbs. 


Touring ‘490 Roadster 


Gray Motor Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
Canada: Chatham, Ontario 


Roadster— $490 


Coach—$785 
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Didn’t YOU Get An 
ARVIN Heater DeLuxe 


for Christmas? 


HROUGH the thoughtfulness of their 

friends, thousands of Ford owners are 
driving happily and warmly despite the frost 
and snow and chill winds. Youcan share this 
comfort! Stopat any accessory dealer’s place 
TODAY and have him install an ARVIN 
Heater DeLuxe. It whirls all the heat off the 
manifold through the foot board, heating the 
passenger compartment thoroughly in a few 
minutes. Can't rattle or get out of order— 


DODGE $7.50 POSITIVELY NO UPKEEP. 


Have One Installed Today 


Ford Heater West of Denver $1.90 INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO. 
Canada $2.50 
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- Distributors: 
Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 
80 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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Your Family Pal : 


Like your car, an dvingude! 


~ Motor is a family playmate, 


At dawn, Dad speeds away to 
his favorite fishing-groi nd. 
Before lunch, Mothe é 
the youngsters 1 

‘bathe. And at dusk you all 
‘breeze over to the island for 
a picnic supper. — 


. inet ee 


choice of the genuine Evin 
rude is today endorsed by © 
140,000 sportsmen-user 


There are two genuine Evinrude 

els— Standard and Lightweight. e 
them at Your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealér’s. Or write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
762 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
°211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
119 Breer Oakland, Cal. 


Lightweight 
FOR WATERCRA 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“T think,”’ said Mrs. Shortbridge, ‘that 
the most striking thing was the old Roman 
road along the Dart with that immense 
crumbly old tower and the thousands of 
pigeons that flew out of its open top.” 

Drake Holton, it seemed, had climbed 
the tower many a time, but Jeanne could 
not remember that her father had ever 
spoken of this wonderful landmark; nor 
of the church near by, with a Cromwell 
cannon ball embedded in the door; nor of 
Grimestone Manor ghost, headless, who 
rode the valley at midnight on a headless 
white horse. But Drake Holton had seen 
the cannon ball and all but seen the ghost. 
He described with much humor a fright- 
ened man who came running one night, 
declaring himself pursued by the dreadful 
apparition. 

Jeanne sang with her usual graceful 
unconsciousness, and Holton bent like a 
lover, turning pages. No glance, no move- 
ment escaped the visitor. She watched, 
absorbed, judging the relations of these 
two. Sometimes she smiled—that was 
training; sometimes she frowned—that was 
worry breaking through. Seven bells came 
faintly over the still water from the yacht 
before she got up to go. She clasped 
Jeanne’s arm as they strolled together to 
the pierhead. Her last words were, “‘I am 
coming in tomorrow. Business—I think it 
will please you.” 

Jeanne turned, anxious, suspicious. Busi- 
ness! An ominous word these days, mean- 
ing new difficulties and fresh troubles. 
Unconsciously she paused as her nostrils 
faintly quivered to a little rill of breeze 
that carried the scent of the night-blooming 
jasmine. She saw the light on the veranda 
go out and she | ked the consideration of 
Drake Holton, who thus showed her that 
he had slipped off to bed. She was too 
tired even to say good night. So she 
dragged along, her eyes on the starlit 
ground, her vagrant thoughts on the hap- 
penings of this crowded day, her mind un- 
braced and her muscles relaxed; and when 
she found Drake Holton sitting in the 
shadows of the veranda she felt as though 
he had invaded sacred privacies. She 
passed him with a chilling good night. 

“Please, Miss Smith.’”’ A new touch of 
earnestness was expressed in his voice, and 
a note of resolution which had its influence 
in arresting her steps. ‘‘I turned out the 
light,’’ he said, “‘because I did not choose 
to let your enemies watch us through 
glasses.”’ 

““My enemies?’”’ She echoed words so 
pat to her thought, as though confirming 
them. 

“You are very tired.” He arranged 
cushions in a lounge chair, but she shook 
her head and asked if what he had to say 
was important. 

“Very,” he gravely told her. ‘The 
sooner you are resting there the sooner 
you'll hear.” 

She sat without a word, and he drew a 
chair close. 

“She played every card in the pack to 
make you like her, didn’t she?” 

“She liked me. She wanted me to like 
her.”’ Jeanne struggled to retain belief in 
somebody. 

“What if she played false cards?” 

“Not she!’’ The vehemence of the de- 
nial was the measure of Jeanne’s growing 
suspicion. 

“Her heart is as false as the flush on her 
cheek.’”’ He spoke in sharp condemnation. 
“Tf she would lie about one thing she 
would lie about all things. She was never 
in Devon.”’ 

“Absurd!”’ Jeanne snapped; she had 
braced herself for some serious charge. 
“Why should she fib about a small thing 
like that?” 

“Our county—your father’s home; and 
she sees how you love it. One false card 
in the pack, mind you, shows the card 
sharper. She spoke of towers and churches, 
and pigeons and legends. I led her on. 
They are not there. They don’t exist. 
But she was glib, all right. She never 
hesitated.” 


a 
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Jeanne drew a deep sigh as she adr 
that she had never heard her father |, 
of them. 

“Of course not. He did not invent); 
tales to catch your fancy. She can hy 
tize, all right. She would have fools: 
if I had not had the clew.” ! 

He paused, frowning, staring out ¢ 
lights on the yacht. Jeanne clenche| 
fists and waited his pleasure. It dik 
occur to her that he knew to the ounc¢ 
value of suspense and that he was wo} 
up to his climax with studied art. | 

“‘Shortbridge was taken straight to R 
sal,’’ he said at length. “My room| 
next. How could I help hearing? \ 
boy,’ Shortbridge shouted, ‘it’s fine!) 
great! Your photographs are pale 
on this paradise, my paradise now, } 
got it.’”’ It seemed that Holton wal 
upset to go on. 

Jeanne shot up, her back straight, shc 


to a fighter’s attitude. ‘“‘So that’s 

she meant!”’ she cried. ‘‘He’s taken} 

the mortgage.” 
“You’ve said it.” He half strei} 


out two hands as though to clasp he 
sympathy and support, but quick 
drew them as she turned away. 
not know why she turned on the lights 
it is probable that she wished clear 
see the face of Drake Holton. She} 
close on shipwreck, and she was a eh 
alone. She had no legal knowle 

idea how to defend herself. She WA 
him now a force that she had not expt 
to find in an agreeable trifler, experie 
in the arts of the drawing-room an 
clined to be sentimental. 

“Bonsal gave you dead away.” Hy 
was frowning now and she saw a surpr 
hard glint in the deep blue eyes. “He 
you couldn’t pay. ‘Fine,’ says Sl 
bridge, rubbing his hands. ‘I’ll make 
fumes here that’ll scent a hurricane an 
smelt round the equator.’” Jeanne gr 
her teeth together. ‘‘I don’t won¢ 
Holton said, hearing the grating so 
“Bonsal’s afraid to face you, now tha 
part is done. He’s gone for good. Oh, 
knew? Well, now you know why. 
you pay? Must you yield? Shall we: 
the pirates? May I help?” 

“‘T will never yield!’’ Jeanne cried. 
can pay if I am given time. I —— 
why should I burden you? No. ¢ 
night.” 

He stood in front, stopping her. 
cause I love you,”’ he said. 4) 

She flung her head back. “You tc 
she said in scathing contempt. 

Her arms stiffened. Fight—there i 
other word. She meant to fight; hesh 
never clasp her as Bonsal had. She k 
now. 

He stepped back, opening wide eye 
wonder. 

“IT am sorry,” he said. “Alli 
was that I wanted to help, and a 
nothing and expected nothing. Now,n 
mind that. Tomorrow—everything h 
on tomorrow. You hate these people. 
you ought. Don’t show it. Smiles, fri 


ex 


‘ 


liness. That’s your cue.” He turned 
ruptly. ‘Play them soft.” 
“B-r-r-r!”’ 


He laughed, but did not turn. Jee 
watched him striding away in the starli 


“What strange things men are,” she 
to herself as she turned out the light. 
glanced towards the yacht and made ¢ 
parisons. “If he dares to come ashore— 
She turned away with a deep frown pn 
forehead. 

Charlie Bonsal, at that moment . 
a long confidential talk, promised | 
Shortbridge that he would try and n 
his peace with Jeanne in the morning. 

“Tf I can do that I can help you im} 
plans. I’m afraid,’’ he predicted, “that 
fail. If I had hit her she might forg 


- but —— 


“No girl condones a blow,’ the charn 
lady sententiously said, “but some | 
been known to forgive an embrace.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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exer of the House. According to his 
ment, he placed men on highly im- 
nt committees, which meant their 
ate rise to power; or on insignificant 
nittees, which meant their perpetual 
Weergence. If a weak man, by the 
nrity system, was pushed into a com- 
4e chairmanship of dangerous im- 
nie, the Speaker of the House could 
\( frequently did oust him from his 
¢ion and replace him with a strong man 
sould fill the job without bringing dis- 
st on his party. As a result the 
<er of the House was extremely power- 
Every man on every committee was 
r obligations to him; he controlled 
gjation and current business; he desig- 
{ the measures to be taken up and the 
“int of time that should be given to 
¢ and the members who were to be 
red to speak on them. 

jterrific uproar developed against the 
ake powers of the Speaker in 1906. 
) Tessmen—especially new  congress- 
» tore out large handfuls of their flow- 
seks and howled that the Speaker of 
¢House, abetted by the rules, was 


soying independence and ability, and 


ang it practically impossible for indi- 
dil congressmen to make their marks. 
fault, of course, did not lie with the 
ker of the House, but with the enor- 
,and constantly increasing amount of 
iess with which the House had to deal. 
2 business was to be transacted, it was 
gy essential to gag, choke or even 
ler the individual who wished to hinder 
¢ransacting of business by waving his 
is on high and orating violently at his 
sweet will. The Speaker of the House 


ect the gagging. All that was seen in 
(, however, was that the Speaker was 
/1tocrat, and that everybody was being 
ged, and that something ought to be 
about it. Since Joseph G. Cannon 
vSpeaker, the cry of Cannonism arose 
(oecame a byword and a hissing in the 
chs of all uplifters. As a result of 
@itter protests against Cannonism, the 
y ker in 1906 was shorn of his power. He 
10 longer permitted, in other words, to 
'2 the committees. Deprived of this 
wr, the Speaker of the House became an 
snificant figure. About the only real 
vrs left to him are those of presiding 
( the sessions of the House and the 
irtioning of offices’ in the House Office 
ling. For that reason the Speaker of 
douse is occasionally referred to to- 
jas a glorified hotel clerk. 

| 

| Formation of Committees 


yday the Republican members of the 
se committees are named by the Com- 
3e on Committees, which is a special 
iy committee. Each state which has 
for more Republicans in its congres- 
il delegation is entitled to one member 
/e Committee on Committees; and each 
ber of the Committee on Committees 
3 the entire vote of the Republi- 
idelegation from his state. Mr. Long- 
ke of Ohio, for example, is the Ohio 
»sentative on the Committee on Com- 
ies. There are twenty-two Republican 
sentatives from Ohio in the House of 
“esentatives; so Mr. Longworth casts 
_ty-two votes. The Democratic mem- 
of the House committees are named 
he Democratic members of the Ways 
Means Committee. 
le overthrow of Cannonism and the 
tution of the present system of naming 
nittees failed to enable individual eon- 
fmen to make their marks more easily. 
as hard today for a new congressman 
btain the floor and rid himself of a 
erful burst of oratory as it was when 
10nism flourished. In fact it is harder, 
here is more business before the House 
y than there was in 1906, and conse- 
itly there is more necessity for the 
ing of obstreperous individuals. More- 
, there is a greater chance for logrolling 
le naming of members for important 
ittees than there was when the 
named the members. If there are 
cies to be filled on the highly desirable 
’s and Means Committee, let us say, it 
‘d be an easy matter for four or five 
bers of the Committee on Committees 
trol the votes of four or five large 
to come to an agreement and fill 
ancies to suit themselves. 


‘ened to be the unfortunate instrument . 
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COMMITTEE LAND 


(Continued from Page 23) 


_ The percentage of Democrats to Repub- 
licans on each committee depends on the 
size of the Republican or Democratic ma- 
jority in the House. In the last House there 
were three hundred Republicans and one 
hundred an< thirty-one Democrats; so it 
was agreed by the leaders of the two parties 
that there should be about twice as many 
Republicans on every committee as there 
were Democrats. Thus, the powerful Ap- 
propriations Committee is entitled to 
twenty-three Republicans and twelve Dem- 
ocrats. The equally powerful Ways and 
Means Committee has seventeen Republi- 
cans and eight Democrats. As the Repub- 
lican majority in the House is cut down, so 
will the Republican majorities on the com- 
mittees be cut down by agreement. 


The Seniority Rule 


To all intents and purposes, the per- 
sonnel of the different House committees 
remains the same from year to year. When 
a new member is named on a committee, he 
goes on at the bottom and moves up as his 
length of service grows longer. The chair- 
manship of the committee is held by that 
committee member belonging to \he party 
in power who has held his seat in Congress 
for the greatest number of corsecutive 
terms. The committee lists are written 
down in all government publications so 
that the status of a committee can be told 
at a glance. For example, the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. is 
lined up in the following way: 


Albert Johnson, of Washington 
Isaae Siegel, of New York 

J. Will Taylor, of Tennessee 

John C. Kleezka, of Wisconsin 
William N. Vaile, of Colorado 

Hays B. White, of Kansas 

Guy L. Shaw, of Illinois 

Robert S. Maloney, of Massachusetts 
Arthur M. Free, of California 

John L. Cable, of Ohio 


Adolph J. Sabath, of Illinois 
John E. Raker, of California 
Riley J. Wilson, of Louisiana 
John C. Box, of Texas 

Lilius B. Rainey, of Alabama 


Those above the line are Republicans 
and those below the line are Democrats. 
Since Albert Johnson is at the top of the 
longer list, he is the senior member on the 


Republican side and therefore chairman | 
of the committee. If he were to be defeated, | 
or were to leave Congress for any reason, | 


his place would be taken by the next Re- 
publican in line, who is Isaac Siegel. 


judgeship, then the next in line would be- 
come chairman. If the Democrats returned 


to power, however, a number of Democrats | 


would be added, a number of Republicans 


would be dropped off and the Hon. Adolph | 


J. Sabath, of Illinois, would be in line to 
become chairman of the committee. 

The House, then, is made up of sixty of 
these committees, or little legislatures, and 
every one of the thousands of bills that are 


introduced at every session of Congress | 


must first go to a committee for considera- 
tion. The House as a whole doesn’t delib- 
erate on bills; the committees deliberate 
on bills and tell the House what to do about 
them; and the House, with little further 
argument, does as it is told. The reason 


that it does as it’s told is that it is humanly | 


impossible for any member of the House to 
have a comprehensive grasp of the vast 
number of bills which are constantly being 
considered by the committees. It can’t 
stop to argue the matter, for there isn’t 
time. 

From this it may be seen why legislation 
is frequently so very bad. The House is 
not blessed with too many men of ability 
and experience. An effort is made to put 
the ablest men on a few of the most im- 
portant committees—such as the Ways 
and Means Committee, which has to do 
with all bills dealing with the raising of 
money; and the Appropriations Committee, 
which has to do with all bills dealing with 
the spending of money—and the other 
fifty-five or fifty-eight committees are left 
to stagger along as best they can. Not all 
the men in the House, to put it conserva- 
tively, are men of ability, and a great 
many of them are newly elected at the be- 
ginning of every Congress. Consequently 
most of the congressmen on practically 


If | 
Mr. Siegel were unable to accept because, | 
let us say, he had been appointed to a | 
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and low instep Florsuzim Combina- 
tion Last Shoes give that snug fit not 
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‘keep them keen for safety’s sake 


They are so vital! Motorists used to think that an occasional 
dose of distilled water was enough to keep the storage 
battery ready for the demands of starting, lighting and ignition. 
Now this careless habit is almost ended. A better and safer 
way has been found. This is by the scientific battery test 
with the simple, accurate and guaranteed 


Tickoworent 


“First Aid To Your Battery” 


You need it — every wise motorist carries one in his tool box. A 
Hafner-tested battery is a known quality —no guesswork as to the 
demands you may place upon it. Every Hafner Hydrometer gives 
you a minutely accurate test — shows 
gravity and whether your battery is 
half charged, nearly empty or all ready 
for active duty. Remember: your 
lights, ignition, starting, etc., are no 
better than the condition of your bat- 
tery. “Have a Hafner Handy”— the 
price is so small, the benefit to you so 
great. 
If your accessory shop is out of Hafner 


Hydrometers, remit to us and we will 
send you one promptly, postpaid. 


Radio Users! 


Don’t blame “‘static’? for all of your 

troubles, A run-down battery is usually 
: “ F 

the cause of the ‘cat-fights” that spoil 


your enjoyment. KNOW your battery's 
condition with a Hafner Hydrometer. 
remedy it if necessary and your enjoy 
ment is assured. Worth twice its price 
to any radio * bug.?? Get one today 


Hafner Manufacturing Co. 
3128 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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every committee lack either ability or ex- 
perience. It is little wonder that such com- 
mittees evolve legislation that is heavily 
decorated with sour spots, and the remark- 
able thing is that all legislation which they 
produce isn’t wholly rancid. 

When a bill is introduced in the House by 
the Hon. Grimes Grimble, of Texakota, it is 
merely dropped in a basket on the long 
desk below the great mahogany throne of 
the Speaker of the House. For so doing the 
Hon. Grimes Grimble usually receives fre- 
quent mention in the Texakota newspapers, 
and the mere fact that he has introduced 
the bill usually leads the folks back home 
to think that the bill is as good as passed. 
It isn’t, however. Asa matter of fact, it has 
barely started. The Speaker’s clerk, seeing 
a batch of new bills in the basket, picks 
them out and looks them over. Each one is 
referred to the proper committee, and then 
all of them are sent to the Government 
Printing Office to be printed. Nine times 
out of ten the bills that are introduced in 
the House are so unimportant that the 
printing of them is a waste of good white 
paper, and the committees waste a great 
deal of time deciding not to take up these 
unimportant bills. Let us suppose, how- 
ever, that the bill introduced by the Hon. 
Grimes Grimble is an important bill which 
affects the well-being and the pocketbooks 
of various people or various classes of 
people. In that case the committee which 
has charge of it-decides to hold hearings 
on it. 

Washington is as full of the representa- 
tives of special interests as a watch is full 
of works. Every organization in the coun- 
try has established national headquarters 
in Washington, and the chief duty of the 
Washington representatives of these or- 
ganizations is to keep track of all proposed 
legislation in which the organizations are 
interested. If they consider the proposed 
legislation favorable to their organizations, 
they appear before the House committee 
which has charge of the hearings on the bill 
under consideration and present arguments 
in favor of it. Or they produce persons who 
seem to have no connection with any inter- 
ested organization, and these persons argue 
in favor of it. If, on the other hand, they 
are opposed to the legislation, they appear 
before the House committee and attack it 
bitterly, and they also produce seemingly 
unbiased citizens who make vicious as- 
saults on it. These organizations are also 
responsible for letter drives and telegram 
drives on committeemen by their members 
when a bill in which they are interested is 
in committee. The general public has no 
knowledge whatever of the fact that a 
committee is considering a certain bill, and 
that the bill’s fate depends on the com- 
mittee’s decision. The interested organ- 
izations, however, tipped off by their 
Washington representatives and instructed 
as to how they shall proceed, deluge the 
committeemen with letters or telegrams de- 
manding favorable or unfavorable action 
on the bill. The committeemen too often 
interpret this rain of demands as being the 
voice of the country, when in reality it is 
merely the voice of an infinitesimal minor- 
ity. The success of these representatives of 
special interests in influencing legislation 
has caused some people to speak of our 
Government as a government by minorities, 
and has also caused it to be said that it is a 
government of committees, by committees 
and for minorities. 


The Logrolling Evil 


Sometimes committee hearings are open 
to the public and sometimes they are not. 
The most important part of the proceeding 
comes when the committee sits down with 
the enormous mass of facts, distorted facts 
and propaganda that have been poured out 
at the hearings, and debates whether to 
make a favorable report on the bill, or 
whether to amend it to meet certain objec- 
tions that have been raised against it. This 
part of the committee’s work is never open 
to the public. No allusion can be made on 
the floor of the House to the arguments and 
facts brought out in these committee meet- 
ings, no matter how important they may 
be, unless they have been published in the 
committee’s reports. 

Protected by the privacy of the commit- 
tee rooms, the committeemen indulge con- 
stantly in the delightful American political 
sport of logrolling, which is the granting of 
a political favor by one legislator to another 
in return for a like favor. Congressman 
Snaffle, of Massafornia, for example, wishes 
to protect certain of his constituents by a 
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duty on hitching posts, while Congressman 


Knuckle, of Texakota, wishes to protect » 


certain of his constituents by a duty on 
cocktail shakers. Congressman Snaffle 
knows that a duty on cocktail shakers 
would be a bad thing for the country at 
large, and Congressman Knuckle knows 
that a distinct hardship will be imposed on 
many sections of the country by a duty on 
hitching posts. Yet Snaffle agrees to vote 
for a high duty on cocktail shakers if 
Knuckle will vote for a high duty on hitch- 
ing posts. And they so vote, placing an 
unnecessary burden on the country for the 
sake of being able to pose before their con- 
stituents as great go-getters. 

The people of the United States, who are 
the ones that must benefit or suffer by all 
laws that are passed, are in a state of con- 
stant and blissful ignorance concerning the 
measures that are being considered by Con- 
gress. The people may think that they see 
Congress at work when they see it voting 
on bills that have been reported out by va- 
rious committees. This voting, however, 
is merely the formal approval by the whole 
House of the work that was done long before 
in the privacy. of the committee room— 
the little legislature. The proceedings in 
sixty different committee rooms cannot be 
followed by the people, because the news- 
papers cannot give the space to reporting 
the trash that is poured out at the hearings 
under the head of testimony. Most of it is 
so hopelessly uninteresting that it would 
send a victim of insomnia into a deep coma. 
If a bill is a very important one, the news- 
papers are able to give it the proper amount 
of press-agenting while it is still being con- 
sidered by the committee. But the great 
majority of bills are decided one way or 
another in committee before the country at 
large has the slightest idea that any such 
bills are in existence. 


Who is to Blame? 


One of the most agonizing features of 
the committee system is the impossibility 
of locating the forces that are responsible 
for the glaring mistakes and the criminal 
foolishnesses which so frequently appear 
in our legislation. The newspapers and the 
people of the country, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, frequently unite in fero- 
cious and ear-splitting howls against Con- 
gress. Theyare usually howls that areentirely 
justified, as are the epithets that whistle 
through the trembling air. Almost inva- 
riably, however, these attacks are glittering 
generalities; and when the people of the 
country try to single out and defeat 
the individuals who are responsible for the 
conditions that give rise to the howls and 
the epithets they find themselves entirely 
baffled. 

No blame, for example, can be attached 
to the Speaker of the House, for he has no 
power. No blame can be attached to the 
floor leader, no matter how weak and inef- 
fective he may be, for he has nothing to do 
with the quality of the legislation which he 
engineers through the House. No blame 
can be attached to the entire membership 
of the House, for in its voting it must, be- 
cause of the impossibility of keeping itself 
informed on all legislation, vote according 
to the findings of the committees that 
have charge of the bills. No blame can be 
attached to the person who introduces a 
measure which is passed and turns out to be 
bad, for the measure which he introduces is 
usually so changed and distorted by amend- 
ments that it is searcely recognizable. The 
committee comes the closest to being the 
unit responsible for bad legislation; and 
yet the committee cannot be held to ac- 
count for recommending spineless or vicious 
bills, and for these reasons: Two parties 
are represented on each committee, so that 
a part of the committee in every case has 
been opposed to those who did the recom- 
mending. The deliberations of the com- 
mittee are private, so that the public can 
obtain no definite proof of what has hap- 
pened during them. If the chairman of the 
committee is a strong man, he forces his 
opinions on and obtains the sometimes un- 
willing support of the weaker members, so 
that the other -committeemen cannot be 
blamed. And if the chairman of the com- 
mittee is stupid and devoid of ability, other 
committeemen will rarely admit it publicly 
or work for his defeat. for fear that they in 
turn may be deprived of the advantages of 
the seniority system. 

How difficult it is for the public to learn 
the facts concerning committeemen may be 
seen from the following incident: A certain 
House committee has charge of an issue 
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that is vital to the people of the United 


States. The senior member of the minority © 


party on this. committee—a man who has 
consistently opposed every beneficial meas- 
ure brought forward by the committee— 
had a hard fight on his hands for reélection. 
He therefore asked the chairman of the 
committee, whose every move for the bene- 
fit of the country he had fought stubbornly 
for years, for a letter which would bring 
him support in his district. The chairman 
at once gave him a letter stating that he 
had been a conscientious, consistent and 
valuable worker on his committee. So he 
had been; but he had always worked against 
the interests of the United States as a 
whole. He was valuable, but only to a 
highly undesirable class of citizens. On the 
strength of this letter the member was 
reélected, and is still a thorn in the flesh of 
his committee. Congressmen occasionally — 
very occasionally—tell the truth about 
Congress; but they almost never tell the 
public the truth about undesirable mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Periodically, when a Congress has been 
making a general mess of things, and when 
screams of execration are being directed at 
it from every section of the country, dis- 
tinguished citizens are heard declaring that 
the only way in which better legislation 
and better Congresses can be obtained is by 
educating the public. There is nothing at 
all the matter with that declaration; but 
there is a great deal the matter with the 
chances of educating the public under 
America’s existing legislative system. No- 
body has yet discovered any means by 
which the general public can be forced to 
submit to education in matters which are 
supremely dull, and our legislation and the 
activities of our Congresses are exactly 
that. They are dull because they are clut- 
tered up with vast masses of uninteresting 
detail, and they are dull because the differ- 
ences of opinion which arise over them 
never result in anybody’s downfall. Neither 
the American people nor any other people 
can be kept permanently interested in 
windy arguments unless the persons who 
lose the arguments lose their jobs also, or 
unless the persons who win the arguments 
get the jobs of those who lost. A good 
many million people are keenly interested 
in an argument as to which one of two 
burly gentlemen is the heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, and a good many thou- 
sand will travel long distances to see the 
finish of the argument, since the finish con- 
sists of one of the burly gentlemen knocking 
the other burly gentleman into the middle 
of next week. If the two gentlemen told 
each other how good they were for a week 
or two, but never came to any definite con- 
clusion as to just how good, the entire coun- 
try would be about as much interested in 
them as it is in the debates of Congress. 
Just after David Lloyd George was forced 
out of power in England, and while he was 
making speeches tending toward the re- 
gaining of his power, the showing of his 
picture in American moving-picture the- 
aters was the signal for violent applause. 
American movie audiences were taking 
more interest in Mr. Lloyd George than in 
any American cabinet officer or in any con- 
gressman seeking reélection. 


The English System 


The English legislative system is one 
that practically forces the newspaper- 
reading public to a keen interest in politics. 
The English cabinet ministers, to put the 
English system briefly and simply, are 
theoretically the best brains of the political 
party in power. They not only head the 
executive departments of the government 
but they form a legislative committee which 
originates and guides all public legislation. 
The opposition party is constantly engaged 
in fighting the ministry, and when the oppo- 
sition wins the ministry falls with a dull 
crash and is at once supplanted by a new 
ministry. Therefore every vote in Parlia- 
ment is watched with keen interest by the 
people, for whenever the party in power 
sponsors a piece of legislation and a vote is 
taken on it there is a chance that the party 
in power will find itself on the rocks before 
nightfall, especially if the proposed piece 
of legislation is bad. 

The English system, however, is not our 
own, and never can be because of the limi- 
tations of our Constitution. But since there 
is continued and apparently sincere talk of 
more business in government, there appears 
to be no particular reason why businesslike 
methods shouldn’t be applied to the intro- 
duction of legislation as well as to the 


December F 
budget system. There may be pers 4 
can put up a good‘argument as to: 
country should depend upon the ju 
and advice of its weakest and most 
ble legislators for the bulk of its leg 
as it now does, instead of on the ¢ 
its best men; and there may be 
can convince voters that it is bes 
bulk of its congressional busines 
wretchedly handled by incompetents, 
the case at present. The person of aye 
common sense, nevertheless, will g 
with John Stuart Mill that there is a » 
distinction between the function of ma 
laws, for which a large popular assemb) 
radically unfit, and that of getting ¢, 
laws made; and that the only way in wi 
a large popular parliament or Congress 
get good laws made is to create a leg) 
tive commission ‘‘consisting of a gj) 
number of highly trained political mi 
on whom, when parliament has determ} 
that a law shall be made, the task of n 
ing it should be devolved; parlian 
retaining the power of passing or rejec) 
the bill when drawn up, but not of al; 
ing it otherwise than by sending propi| 
amendments to be dealt with by the e} 
mission.’’ There is many a committe: 
the House, and the Senate, too, that | 
fiddled and fussed for years over the fr; 
ing of a law, only to evolve one so fai 
and flabby as to make everyone interes, 
in a good law burst int6 low moans of} 
ror. The same law could have been py} 
erly and soundly framed in a week’s t 
by a legislative commission like that s 
gested by Mill. 


Lord Bryce’s Comments 


It is customary for American legislai 
to resent bitterly any intimation that 
American forms of government aren’t 
best in the world. Yet it is a fact that; 
business on earth which was run in ash 
hazard a way, and with such a plethori 
incompetents in high positions, as — 
United States Congress is run, would hi 
the receiver’s hands in no time at all. © 

Viscount Bryce, a kindly and hely 
commentator on American legislative for 
remarked in speaking of our commit 
system, that ‘‘the marvel comes to be, ' 
that legislation is faulty, but that an 
tensely practical people tolerates such 
fective machinery. 

‘Legislation,’ he goes on, “‘is a diffi 
business in all free countries, and perhi 
more difficult the more free the country 
because the discordant voices are m 
numerous and less under control. Ame! 
has sometimes sacrificed practical ¢ 
venience to her dislike for authority. 

“The Americans surpass all other 
tions in their power of making the best 
bad conditions, getting the largest rest 
out of scanty materials or rough methc 
Many things in that country work bet 
than they ought to work, so to speak, 
could work in any other country, beca 
the people are shrewdly alert in minimiz 
such mischiefs as arise from their own ha 
or heedlessness, and because they hav 
great capacity for self-help. d 

“Aware that they possess this gift, 
Americans have been content to leave tl 
political machinery unreformed. Pers 
who propose comprehensive reforms 
suspected as theorists or faddists. 1 
national inventiveness, active in — 
spheres of mechanics and moneymaki 
spends little of its force on the details 
governmental methods, and the interest 
material development tends to diminish. 
interest felt in politics.” ae 

These few well-chosen words should 
thoroughly digested by those congressn 
who like to declare in sonorous tones © 
all criticisms of Congress are merely 
sheeplike utterances of peevish criti 
are at a loss for other things to criti 

When a bill has been approved by 
committee that has charge of it, it is 
ported out to the House and is taken 
hand by the Steering Committee. — 
Steering Committee is the party commit 
which decides how and when bills shall 
considered on the floor of the H 
which steers them through the 1 
seas of both branches of Congress. 
power which once lodged in the Speake 
the House is now lodged in the Commi 
on Committees and the Steering Com 
tee, with the floor leader of the m 
party ex-officio chairman of both 
mittees. 

Eventually it comes to a ‘vote 
House. If it is passed it is sent over 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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man has but one moment of life to call his own. 


e@ moment just passed into the score of Time's count, the moment which 
ad of the clock trembles over, a hair's breadth yet to go—these are no man’s 
Jin. One is gone forever; the other may mark the passage of his soul. 


ly this moment, this throb of the heart, this half-drawn breath, is a 
zman’s to claim. The beggar has it—the monarch can command no more.” 


ihe 0 


\HIEF train dispatcher for the world, I am chief life 


dispatcher for all men. 


Fresh minted from my hand, behold a New Year 
QV spread out before you. 

Half a million golden minutes—a royal treasure! 
ware lest it slip away through careless fingers. 


‘A New Year’s resolution? Aye, here is one. Say to 
yrself every morning of the year, ““Today | will make 
ry minute count!”’ 


That this will make all your dreams come true, who 
ld know so well as I? 


For I am Father Time. 


* * * 


For over half a century, Father Time has 
been the official Trade Mark of those 
faithful guardians of America’s minutes — 
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BLGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. BATHER TIMB IS BLGIN’S TRADE MARK 
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Senate. In the Senate it must go through 
the same tiresome journey that it traveled 
in the House. It must be referred to the 
Senate committee that has jurisdiction over 
it, and be considered for weeks, months or 
even years in a Senate committee room. 

The overwhelming and constantly in- 
creasing mass of business that has kept 
Congress in practically continuous session 
for the past ten years has caused some 
congressional minds to turn toward the 
possibility of a more businesslike system of 
dealing with legislation. 

The Hon. R. Walton Moore, of Virginia, 
a member of the special joint committee 
of the House and the Senate on the 
reorganization of the government depart- 
ments, has advanced the idea of having 
bills considered by joint committees of the 
House and Senate, instead of having them 
first considered at great length by a House 
committee, and then at equally great, if not 
greater, length by a Senate committee. 

In the old days the different states of the 
Union seemed competent to care for them- 
selves and their affairs, and they so cared. 
Recently, and particularly since the out- 
break of the war, the states appear to have 
lost confidence in their ability to take care 
of themselves. They are passing the buck 
with greater and greater frequency to the 
Federal Government, with the result that 
Congress is busying itself more and more 
with legislation that it should never have 
been obliged to undertake. Overburdened 
with these duties, and with the varied and 
complex problems that increase as the pop- 
ulation of the country increases, Congress 
is in a fair way to be completely over- 
whelmed with work. But in addition to 
this it continues to retain its archaic and 
wasteful method of disposing of this work— 
a method which requires two complete sets 
of hearings on each subject which it con- 
siders. With an apparent determination to 
make itself as inefficient as possible, it 
carefully avoids all comprehensive, united 
and coherent effort in the initial stages of 
legislation. 

Let us consider, for example, the in- 
volved movements of the late tariff bill. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House began open hearings on the tariff on 
January 6, 1921, and took about one thou- 
sand oral or written statements, which 
filled four thousand printed pages—more 
material than is contained in ten ordinary- 
sized, novels. The witnesses, because of 
their great number, were not searchingly 
examined or cross-examined. 


Consumers Rarely Represented 


“The great preponderance of testimony,” 
declared Mr. Moore, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, in a speech before the House, “‘was 
furnished by corporations and individuals 
anxious to increase duties and clamoring 
for the very highest duties that the com- 
mittee might be persuaded to report; and 
it is not at all doubtful that they were ask- 
ing rates the effect of which, in their opin- 
ion, would be to advance the prices of their 
own commodities.” 

This statement was corroborated by Mr. 
Frear, Republican, of Wisconsin, a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who 
reported to the House that ‘‘in all tariff 
hearings the producers are generally heard 
on different schedules and are often repre- 
sented by experts, attorneys and many 
witnesses, all of whom urge on the commit- 
tee high protective rates for their particular 
schedules. Rarely are the great army of 
consumers represented by witnesses.” 

In other words, the Ways and Means 
Committee in its hearings on the tariff, like 
practically all committees of Congress at 
the present time, received one-sided and 
biased information from minorities. 

The hearings closed on February six- 
teenth, whereupon the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
went into executive session and drafted the 
tariff bill behind closed doors. No minutes 
were kept of the proceedings, no statements 
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The Joint Committee Syste. 
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was loath to accept because of his feeling 
for Jedburgh, but Olivant, evidently antici- 
pating his declining of the invitation, 
dropped in to see him before Shane had 
answered it. 

“T hope you’ll come for dinner, Emmet,”’ 
Olivant said. “Sharon would be awfully 
hurt if you don’t. Can’t you bury the 
hatchet for her sake?”’ 

“T don’t know, Olivant,’’ Shane an- 
swered. “I’ve never been much of a forgiver 
where a raw insult has been served me. You 
like Jedburgh, but I don’t.’ 

“T’ve got every reason to like him,”’ Oli- 
vant answered, ‘‘but more than that, I 
exempt him from the usual requirements of 
polite behavior. Actually, Jedburgh is the 
only man who ever seemed to find some use 
in me, and that’s worth a lot. Then I’m 
devoted to Sharon. She likes me, I think, 
but that’s all. She’s really in love with you, 
old chap. She’s as good as told me so.” 

“Sharon is a sweet lovely girl,’’ Shane 
said, “‘but I’m too used to my free way of 
living to take advantage of a romantic situ- 
ation. It wouldn’t be fair to her.” 

“You got her out of a horrid mess,” 
Olivant said, ‘““and put them both under 
lasting obligation.” 

“Well,” said Shane, “I’m mighty glad 
to have come through clean with no further 
complications.” 

“T wonder if you have,” said Olivant 
musingly.. ‘Now don’t get your back up, 
Emmet, when I ask you, man to man, if 
you’re absolutely convinced yourself of 
Clamart’s squareness.” 

“Absolutely,’’ Shane answered, “‘so far 
as the ultimate object is concerned. I think 
he’s fanatical in his hatred of crime and 
criminals. I do wish, though, that he’d 
work under due legal authority and not 
alone. Or he might continue to work alone, 
but with the proper police authorization. 
The trouble is they wouldn’t give it to him 
here. They haven’t ruled off his dossier as 
they did in France. He got out of this 
country with too many outstanding 
accounts.” : 

“He sure proposes to make the world 
safe for the police,’’ Olivant said, and as 
he spoke Shane’s telephone bell jingled. 

Shane picked up the instrument, and 
such was the clearness of the connection 
that the voice at the other end was audible 
to Olivant. 

“This is the manager of the Actors’ 
Hostel speaking. We have here a guest 
who says that he is an old friend of yours, 
and wants to know if you could drop in to 
see him. Heis an actor, Barrett Demarest.” 

Shane glanced at Olivant, who nodded. 

““What’sthematter with Mr. Demarest?”’ 
Shane asked. 

“General breakdown, I should say, sir. 
Call it poverty and past misfortune. We 
are not a hospital, but merely a small pri- 
vate charity for helping members of the 
theatrical profession through temporary 
distress. But I should say that Mr. Dem- 
arest would be unable to work for some 
time to come.” 

“All right,” said Shane briefly. ‘‘T’ll 
drop in and see him within the hour.’’ He 
asked for and was given the number, that of 
a side street in the Thirties, then looked at 
Olivant. 

“Poor old Barrett Demarest,’’ he said. 
“You know him, of course.”’ 

“Yes, everybody knows Barrett. One 
of the old guard. Too bad.” 

“T saw him about a month ago,” said 
Shane, “and helped him a little. ’Fraid he’s 
done for. Another victim to the poppy, I 
should say. Know anything about this 
place?”’ He looked a little puzzled. “‘I’ve 
heard of it, but can’t remember when or 
where.” 

Olivant shook his head. “No. I'll go 
round there with you if you like,” said he. 
“We were all fond of Barrett. Last time I 
Md him he did a skit in the Lambs’ Gam- 

ols.” 

Shane took his hat and coat and stick. 
“Well, let’s see what’s to be done. Can’t 
ignore an S O §S like that.” 

The two went out. Olivant was glad of 
an opportunity to improve a growing friend- 
ship with Shane, whom he had always ad- 
mired. Also, he was kind and willing to do 
his part toward helping an old Broadway 
acquaintance in distress. It was about five 
o’clock, and they both were free. Shane 
also was pleased at Olivant’s evidence of 
heart. His opinion of this young man had 
changed. The address was only five or six 
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blocks away, so they walked down Fifth 
Avenue, then crosstown, facing a raw gusty 
wind that struck across the Hudson out of 
dark heavy masses of cloud. The house 
proved to be an old one in no way distin- 
guished from those on either side, of dingy 
brownstone with a low squat stoop and a 
little iron balcony. Beside the door was a 
bronze plate on which was rather incon- 
spicuously lettered ‘‘ Actors’ Hostel.’’ The 
lower windows were fitted with iron grilles 
and there was a basement door of the same 
sort. Olivant glanced at it with a faint 
smile of recognition. 

“‘Tremember this dump. Dave Redfield’s 
old gambling house. Closed up years ago 
when they made war on the get-poor-quick 
joints.” 

“That’s right,’”’ said Shane. ‘‘This whole 
neighborhood was shady.” 

He glanced across the street, and as he did 
so noticed without remarking a flashily 
dressed woman entering what might have 
been a shabby boarding house. The woman 
appeared to be blond and painted, but 
something about her carriage struck Shane 
as not unfamiliar. At that moment the 
door was opened in answer to his ring and 
the two men found themselves confronted 
by a swarthy compact youth whose long 
hair and spectacles suggested the student. 
His loose black clothes were shiny from 
wear, but neat enough, and when he spoke 
his diction was that of a foreigner who has 
been at pains to learn an accurate English. 

“Mr. Emmet?” he asked, and stood aside 
for them to enter. 

“Yes,” said Shane, ‘and Mr. Olivant.’’ 

He sniffed the rather heavy stuffy air of 
the interior. Its odor suggested a mixture of 
Russian cigarettes and cheap perfume and 
also a faint smell of some sort of disin- 
fectant. 

““Mr. Demarest sleeps most of the time,”’ 
said the young man, and looked at Shane 
with eyebrows slightly lifted, and a signifi- 
cant expression. “I am afraid that we shall 
have to rouse him. It is not always very 
easy.” 

“T get you,’’ Shane answered. ‘‘ Whose 
charity is this hostel?’ 

“The upkeep of it is subscribed by 
several of the more successful and retired 
members of the profession. Its object is 
merely to tide over temporary distress. We 
cannot keep a guest for more than a week, 
and Mr. Demarest has been here for that 
length of time. He really ought to be placed 
in some institution. This way, gentlemen.” 

He led the way to the stairs. The house 
appeared to be clean, but its atmosphere 
affected Shane as though it were charged 
with the vital breaths and bodily emana- 
tions of many squalid people, like a stuffy 
clinic in some old barrack of a city hospital 
or the location of low-priced quacks with a 
large unclean clientele. And yet there was 
no distinctly disagreeable odor. It was 
rather a closeness, the lack of living air or 
any sort of ventilation. 

The manager led them up the creaky 
stairs, two flights, then down a narrow hall 
that was dimly lighted by a gas jet. He 
rapped at a door and receiving no answer 
opened it and stood aside with a low-voiced 
“Come in, please, gentlemen.” 

Shane and Olivant entered. The room 
was almost dark, though a faint glimmer of 
the daylight that remained outside came in 
through the slits of the closed sheet-iron 
blinds, which were like those with which the 
windows of French houses are provided. In 
the far corner of the room was a single bed, 
on which appeared to be the figure of a man. 

As Shane and Olivant moved toward it 
the manager said quietly “‘I’ll give you 
some light,’’ and stepped outside. The door 
swung to behind him and there came a 
sharp metallic click that told its own sinis- 
ter story. 

Shane knew then for the next few sec- 
onds the frantic desperation of the human 
or animal victim caught up in a fatal coil. 
He flung himself against the door. It was 


* solid, and the knob had been removed. He 


rushed to a window and found the iron 
blind secured by a heavy. padlock. A 
pallid flare of light shone through a narrow 
half-opened transom over the door. There 
was a slight thumping noise outside, as if 
a chair had been placed against the door. 
Then as Shane glared up at the transom 
the upper half of the manager’s face ap- 
peared in the aperture, A hand was thrust 
in for an inch or two. Its fingers clutched 
a small spherical flask of thin glass, like a 
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chemist’s bell jar. Shane guessing the con- 
tents of this froze in his tracks, commending 
his soul to the hazard of eternity. 

The voice of the manager, faintly mock- 


ing, said, “‘You know, perhaps, what this 
container holds. You were with Clamart 
that night.” 


Shane did not answer. Olivant, beside 
the bed, stared dumbly from Shane to the 
pallid upper segment of the face at the 
transom. The glass vessel was withdrawn. 
Shane, breathing heavily and the sweat 
bursting from every pore, sank into a 
shabby upholstered armchair. Olivant sat 
down upon the edge of the bed, which he 
had already discovered to be empty. 

Shane pulled himself together. ‘‘ Well,” 
he barked between his set teeth, “‘why 
don’t you chuck it and get it over with?”’ 

“Not yet, Mr. Emmet, if you are quiet. 
Perhaps not at all. Our object is not re- 
venge, but money. Clamart and Jedburgh 
have ruined us between them. They are 
both rich men, and they have got to pay.” 

’“How can they pay?” Shane asked. 
“And why should they pay for us?”’ 

“They can pay in clean bank notes of 
small denomination. Our price is two 
hundred thousand dollars. And it must 
be paid before tomorrow noon. You two 
are their friends and associates, and they 
got you into this. I shall ask you each to 
write a letter explaining your position and 
advising them that unless this money is 
paid to our messenger before noon of to- 
morrow you will both be dead an hour 
later.” 

“And if it should be paid?”’ Shane asked. 

“Then you will be free to leave as soon 
as you recover from the effects of a nar- 
cotic given you. There is nothing to fear. 
I was a student of Professor Humboldt and 
got into this affair through my devotion to 
him. But I have nothing personally 
against either of you. We need this money 
to compensate our losses through the burn- 
ing of the balloon hangar by Jedburgh or 
Clamart. Which one of them did that?” 
He looked at Shane. 

“‘Suppose you blame it on me,’”’ Shane 
answered shortly. 

“Stick it on us both,” ‘said Olivant. 
““Since we’re the goats, why not make the 
most of us? But your life-insurance prop- 
osition sounds like bunk to me, brother. 
Mr. Jedburgh and Clamart are no pikers 
and might be willing to come across, but 
they are both sadly lacking in a faith in 
human nature. They wouldn’t believe in a 
million years that once you got the money 
you would take a chance on letting us off.” 

“Couldn’t you manage to deliver our 
persons?”’ Shane asked. 

“That is what I advocated, but my com- 
rades refuse to take the risk. We are to 
have a meeting in about an hour, when I 
shall urge it again. We are all too afraid of 
Clamart. We regard him as an almost 
superhuman agency. I am afraid that you 
will have to take your chance on getting 
the money delivered to us here.” 

“‘A darned slim chance,”’ said Olivant. 

“Clamart was the rock on which we 
split,” the manager continued. ‘Our first 
mistake was in not offering him enough, a 
third share or even half. Our next great 
blunder was in approaching Jedburgh at 
all. But the most fatal piece of stupidity 
was in kidnaping his daughter. He blamed 
that to Clamart, so to save himself Clamart 
had to smash us. And smash us he did. 
se s what comes of trying to work with 
ools 

“From the bitterness with which you 
speak,” said Olivant, ‘‘one might think 
that you were describing the collapse of 
some splendid commercial enterprise. You 
could never really have got away with it, 
you know.”’ 

““Pardon me, but the most difficult part 
of it was done. The rest should have been 
easy if handled with any sense. This place 
was only one of about five hundred dis- 
tributing agencies differently disguised. 
But this was the headquarters of a group 
organized to deal with dangerous enemies.”’ 

Shane nodded. So Clamart, that astute 
ex-criminal, had been right. And he, Shane, 
was now not far removed from paying the 
final price of his destruction of the hangar, 
the depot of supply for all these substations 
organized to tear down into the slough the 
. health and sanity of a great common- 
wealth. For a moment Shane felt that if it 
had not been for the gallant’ Olivant this 
price would not have been too great. 

“Was Barrett Demarest one of your 
clients?”’ he asked. 

“No,” said the manager. “He came here 
in all good faith because he was sick and 
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destitute. We received a number of actors 
like that for the sake of the fence they 
offered. Some, of course, were opium hab- 
itués. Many could not carry on without the 
drug. As I see it, that is a man’s own affair, 
an important factor of his personal liberty.” 

“‘The same old bunk,” said Shane wea- 
rily. ‘‘You’ve got your nerve to defend it 
with us waiting for our euthanasia.” 

“Ah, but you brought it on yourselves 
by interfering with that very liberty. For 
my part, there has never been but one 
thing in the life of a man that really counts, 
and that is liberty. Perhaps now you may 
agree with me.” 

““My word,’ Olivant sighed, ‘‘but you 
are the cheerful young assassin!” 

““T have to my credit the removal of a 
number of lesser tyrants,’’ was the modest 
answer. ‘‘From my viewpoint, whoever 
seeks to curtail liberty loses his right to live. 
I speak of course in the broader sense.” 

“Then you think we really ought to get 
snuffed out?’’ said Shane. 

“T honestly do. All reformers are clogs 
to the cause of liberty when they get to 
passing prohibitive laws. Society must 
work out its own salvation. I discovered 
through Mr. Demarest that you were old 
friends of his, then had you watched with 
the purpose of finding you together when 
I telephoned. I hoped that you would both 
come. But in your case it was purely a 
commercial measure. For that reason I am 
going to advocate risking the delivery of 
your persons against the ransom money. 
But I doubt if I succeed.” 

“Well,” said Olivant, “‘let’s hope you 
do for all our sakes, because you certainly 
won’t get it otherwise.’ And then to 
Shane’s astonishment he added casually, 
“Emmet is Mr. Jedburgh’s prospective 
son-in-law, you know, and the old boy is 
strong for him. But while he might con- 
sider that a nice live son-in-law was worth 
a hundred thousand dollars, his business 
principles would tell him that a dead one 
isn’t worth a cent.”’ 

“‘T shall present that for consideration,” 
said the manager. ‘‘I must now call a 
comrade to relieve me here. I warn you 
gentlemen that the slightest suspicious act 
of yours will be instantly fatal. A quick and 
painless ending.” 

He turned and gave some order in a 
foreign tongue. His head disappeared from 
the aperture in the transom. The upper 
segment of a face replaced it, eyes dark and 
luminous and widely spaced, with promi- 
nent cheek bones and a broad low forehead. 
The wild eyes stared down at them with a 
sort of frightened fascinated glare. They 
did not waver when Olivant waved his 
hand in a flippant semisalute. 


XIX 


BOUT an hour passed. The two young 
men smoked and exchanged occasional 
remarks in the lifeless fashion of men who 
feel inwardly convinced that death is hov- 
ering close. 

Neither doubted for a moment Jed- 
burgh’s or Clamart’s willingness to do his 
best. But though they might find the 
ransom money readily enough and pay it 
to whatever messenger was sent, such was 
Shane’s opinion of the unemotional merci- 
lessness of their captors that he really did 
not believe that they would think it worth 
while to take any chances in their get- 
away. Certainly two dead men who might 
remain some days undiscovered in an aban- 
doned house were safer than two ‘live 
ones. And Olivant agreed with Shane that 
Clamart knowing the sort of criminals with 
whom he had to deal would not risk any 
attempt to shadow the messenger. He 
would prefer letting the remnants of the 
mob make good their escape and taking the 
slim chance of their keeping the agreenient 
to spare Shane and Olivant to risk the pre- 
cipitation of their doom. 

Shane told Olivant briefly the whole 
history of the affair, and how he had been 
drawn into it. 

“Looks as if my boss were right about 
Clamart’s always having wanted the lion’s 
share,’’ said Olivant. 

“Well now, Olivant,’”’ Shane answered, 
“T can’t yet believe that Frank is crooked. 
For one thing I don’t think he’d have let 
me in for it if he had been. If he kept them 
guessing it was just for that—to keep them 
guessing—sort of a protection in a way.’ 

“My word, Emmet, but you’re a loyal 
friend.” 

“Well, I’d einked die believing that I 
hadn’t been entirely a dupe and with still 
a lingering faith in the friendship of my 
fellow man.” 
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“T’m not so sure we’re going to die,” said 
Olivant. ‘Such absolute cold-bloodedness 
doesn’t seem quite human.” 

Shane shook his head. “Safety first is 
the motto of devils like these. They like 
to kill. They consider it an act of weakness 
to show a grain of mercy and let an enemy 
get by. However, we’ve only got to wait 
and see. If it does come it will come 
quick. Something chucked through that 
transom—then good night—or good morn- 
ing, Judge Peter, as the case may be.” 

“Tt’s a rum finish,” said Olivant, ‘‘but 
it’s in good company, old chap, and that’s 
worth a lot.” 

Shane was conscious of a swelling in his 
throat, not self-pity but an admiration for 
this nonchalant companion. ‘‘ You’ve said 
it, Olivant. I’ve met some nervy men in 
my time, but never one that I’d be prouder 
to break the fresh trail with than with you.” 

This emotional crisis, strongly restrained, 
left them silent for a moment. Then Oli- 
vant, whose good cheer was of theimmortal, 
imperishable sort that defies anything so 
insignificant as pressing death, remarked 
almost blithely, ‘I say, Shane, I can’t help 
banking a little on what I told them about 
your being Jedburgh’s prospective son- 
in-law. Because you’re headed that way, 
you know, whether you’ve fully discovered 
it or not.” 

“Well,” said Shane reflectively, ‘“‘the 
curious fact about it is that almost as you 
were saying it I did discover it. That’s 
what. makes me so loath to quit.” 

“That girl’s pure gold,’ said Olivant. 
‘Sometimes I’ve thought that she strikes 
the balance of everything that’s raw in her 
dad. And she’s in love with you until it 
hurts. Will you do me a favor—grant me 
a last request in case we don’t come 
through?” 

“‘ Anything you like, old man.” 

“Then write Sharon a brief line to say 
that if die you must, you do so loving her. 
That it’s worth it to have saved her from 
these swine.” 

“All right,”’ said Shane. “It would be a 
final beau geste, even if it weren’t the truth; 
and I’ve just recently discovered that it 
would be about the truest letter to a girl 
I ever wrote.” 

‘*We’re getting on,” said Olivant. ‘‘O 
death, where is thy sting?’”’ 

““There’s no sting in the sort he promised 
us, old boy,’”’ Shane said. ‘A perfect 
euthanasia.” 

Another little silence fell in contempla- 
tion of this thought. It was interrupted by 
the sounds of people moving quietly past 
the door, then the slight rustling of furni- 
ture and the low murmur of voices in the 
next room, this so audible that Shane re- 
marked upon it. 

“Must be a mighty thin partition or 
perhaps a listening post of sorts. If they 
discuss our fate in ordinary tones we shan’t 
have to be told.” 

“They should worry about what we 
overhear,”’ said Olivant, 
got about as much chance for an appeal 
as the poor devil strapped on the chair 
waiting to short-circuit the lighting sys- 
tem.” 

It was apparent that a number of people 
were in conclave. The sounds from the 
adjoining room indicated chairs drawn up 
to a table, as if for a directors’ meeting or 
the deliberations of a jury, which was ac- 
tually what it amounted to. Also a certain 
decorousness obtained in the discussion, as 
if a presiding officer were addressing and 
responding in turn to different members 
of the meeting. The voices slowly rose 
in pitch and volume, but this availed the 
listeners nothing, for the language spoken 
was a foreign one that neither understood — 
Russian or Polish or Spanish, muffled by 
the intervening diaphragm of thin wall ina 
way to make even its nationality unintel- 
ligible. 

Shane and Olivant sat waiting apatheti- 
cally. From time to time they caught a 
glimpse of the eyes and forehead of their 
guard outside the door peering over the 
transom in a cursory way, as though per- 


_ forming reluctantly an unnecessary duty. 


They could in fact anticipate the inspection 
from the rustle made as he mounted on 
a chair. 

Then as the discussion in the room ad- 
joining became more general and disputa- 
tive, as though there were a growing lack of 
accord, it seemed to Shane that this tran- 
som surveillance was growing more infre- 
quent, longer spaced in intervals. The man 
might be sitting for longer lapses or slip- 
ping off to listen to the progress of the 
debate. Shane began to wonder how many 
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lunges against that door wou 
through, but it was a heavy o 
one and opened inward. Shan 
it was easy to burst in a door fre 
out, but not out from withir 
the supporting jambs. 

He abandoned any such ho 
deavor. He was also beginning 
any other sort of hope becaus 
to him that the argument was 
their disfavor. Shane reasoned 
vorable it would not have las 
There seemed to be a kind of pal 
some sort of folly, and a premo 
him that this folly would be 
that of risking their release. — 

The head appeared again 
transom. Shane watching it a 
could see only its upper half, 
the nose, the eyes and forehealil 
him a curious fascination, perl 
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absence of expression held his 
began to concentrate upon tho 
see how long he might be able t 
hold their almost hypnotic stare, 
doing this it seemed presently 
though he were slowly acquiring 
They appeared to darken and 
against which they were set, to” 
flashed then across Shane’s mi 
number of people, particularly w 
at different times remarked the fe 
of his regard. 

He thought suddenly of Cy n 
how she had been whelmed wit 
horror and confusion on meetin; 
for that brief moment in whicl 
was focused in retrospect of hi 
match with the watcher down 


contortions of the man’s body é 

Shane had never experiments 
notism and had a mild aversio 
practice as one partly hystei ric 
unclean. ; 

It occurred then to him iia 
days ago he had been drawn into 
match with Jedburgh, when tha 
personality had transferred his fi 
gaze from the polished top of th 
to the focal point of Shane’s 
though driving in a spike. 


violence of a stream of spittle. — 

Shane had not thought much 
time because he was too ince 
encounter had on his part been i 
But he thought of it now, and remei 
that the dominant Jedburgh ha 
to him to shift his gaze with 
effort. 

All this while—two or three s 
perhaps—Shane seemed to feel i 
self a swiftly growing mastery. 
instinctively conscious of a t 
force within himself. His will p 
with a sort of gripping tenacity to hi 
gaze of that section of a mask thi 
peering through the transom. 

Beside him Olivant was leani 
semidrowse, the result, perhap 
diminished oxygen in the sma 
tilated room. The noise of the 
the other side of the partition had 
to a wrangling crescendo. 

For the first time in his life 
out a violent and conscious eff 
projection of moral force in a pur 
way. 

Then something went wrong 
discovered to his dismay that 
glaring at him through the slit i 
som were becoming glazed. T 
upward to expose the white eyeb 
the head in which they were set 
slowly backward. Four clutchi 
hooked themselves over the trans 
as if for support. They began 
little. 

Was the man fainting? Losing 
ness from the crushing weight « 
projected will? Whatever the 
effect threatened disaster to a 
Shane’s. The man was about to fa 
waited for the crash. 

But there was no crash; mere! 
rustling and what sounded like a Ir 
sigh. The chalky visage set with 
eyeballs disappeared. The grippil 
slipped off the transom’s edge. 
found himself staring at the em 
one might stare at the swimm 


bewildered, was still staring in t 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
fashion when he heard a door creak sharply 
on its hinges. 

The diapason of babble that had been 
rising and falling in the room adjoining 
trailed off in a syncopated diminuendo. It 
checked, stopped, and in the breathless 
silence that followed Shane heard smoth- 
ered, gasping pronunciation of the name 
that had passed through his brain so many 
times and with such varying claims on his 
belief and disbelief. 

“Clamart! Clamart! Clamart!”’ 

Shane’s heart checked in mid-air, like 
a shot pigeon. There was another mortal 
second of silence. Then, as if some feline 
beast, one of the great carnivora, were start- 
ing its rattling, snarling growl, Shane heard 
in fierce tones of such inflection as he had 
never heard before in Clamart’s throaty 
voice: ‘“‘Where are they? Are they still 
alive? Speak up, you spawn of hell!” 

Olivant roused with a start. Shane 
gripped his knee with a warning ‘‘Sh-sh-h.” 
It was not a moment to create the least 
diversion. How Clamart could hope to hold 
fast such a roomful or impress his mastery 
upon it was unimaginable, but there must 
at least be nothing to distract his attention. 
The suddenness of his appearance, the 
dread of his personality, and perhaps even 
more the ferocious contempt of his bearing 
as he flung in upon them unsupported had 
produced a sort of stasis of thought and 


speech and action. Or so it seemed to Shane 


as no man of them spoke. 

“Where are they?’’ Clamart next de- 
manded. “‘Speak out, some of you stinking 
snakes!’’ And then as the silence still 
continued his voice broke louder with a 
husky, almost coughing aspiration: “‘Hand 
me that list, hellion! Sit still, the whole rot- 
ten scum of you!” 

Another silence of breathless tension. 
Shane, expectant of a sudden uproar when 
the spell broke, as any moment promised 
that it must, heard from Clamart a sort of 
furious strangled imprecation that was part 
a sob. Then: ‘Ruled off, by the Lord! 
That does it. Here you go!” 

There came at this a curious bleating 
sound. ‘‘Ah, Gott, no!” cried a thin reedy 
voice; and another panted, ‘‘ Wait, Clam- 
art! They are still alive. No, no!’’ A 
wailing chorus quavered, ‘Wait! Wait! 
They are alive! No, no!” 

But it seemed to Shane that this ago- 
nized babel that was yet not loud confined 
itself to smothered protests, stifled implor- 
ings and the sort of breathless supplica- 
tions that might come from grovelers, their 
heads in the dust, almost inviting the lethal 
stroke and already moribund from dread 
expectation of it. Victims of the arena 
might have uttered such lifeless inarticulate 
cries as the lions crouched and crawled 
to take them. 

“That’s the breed you spawn from,” 
Clamart growled. ‘Liars and _belly- 
crawlers to your last poisonous breath. 
Suck it in, you devil-brew!”’ 

There came a rustle, a sharp tinkle of 
breaking glass and the sliding of quick feet. 
A door slammed. There was a tremulous 
wail or two, followed by the confused 
bumping of bodies; then silence again. 


xx 


OMEBODY was breathing heavily just 
outside the room where Shane and Oli- 
vant were sitting petrified with wonder. 

Shane found his voice and called softly, 
“Frank.” 

“Shane!” 

The door was shaken violently, then un- 
locked and opened. Clamart stood staring 
dazedly at the pair. At his feet lay the 
body of a man, the guard. 

“‘T thought they’d done for you,’”’ Clam- 
art panted. “Come quick beforeit getsus!”’ 

They hurried down the stairs. At the 
foot Olivant paused, clinging to the newel 
post. “I feel groggy,’’ he gasped. 

Clamart took him under the arm. ‘This 
way, hurry!”’ he said, and led them to the 
rear of the house. 

He opened two windows, then sat Oli- 
vant in a chair by one of them. Shane 
himself was conscious of no discomfort. 
Clamart, after a few deep breaths, seemed 
at his ease again. 

“What happened up there, Frank?” 
Shane asked, though partly guessing. 

“The last act. The grand finale. Scarcely 
that, though. Call it the scraping of the 
dirty dishes. Lord, but I’m happy, boy. 
I thought I’d got around to it too late. I 
was watching that skunk outside your 
door, from the head of the stairs. When he 
wilted I thought he must have got a whiff 
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from inside your room, But it was what he 
was about to give you, not what he had al- 
ready given you. I took it from his hand 
as he keeled over. He had loosened the 
cork a little.” 

“Gosh! And you took it?” 

“T jammed it down again. Even then, 
it nearly got me. I was fighting for breath 
in there. Then I looked on their list and 
saw your names ruled off. That settled it. 
I fed it to ’em. Smashed the flask along 
the table they were sitting round. Swift 
action. It got them all at once.” 

“They’re right about you, Frank,” 
Shane said. “‘Thought perhaps they’d all 
died of fright.’”” He looked. at Olivant. 
‘“How’s she sparking, buddy?”’ 

“Better now.” Olivant sat up. ‘Makes 
me sick to go through smiling until the big 
rescue scene, then flop from funk.” 

““No blooming fear,’’ Shane said. ‘‘We 
know all about that. Who tipped you off 
that we were here, Frank?” 

““Léontine. We’ve been keeping our eye 
on this joint. She saw you come in just 
before dark.” 

Shane struck his thigh. “‘That girl in a 
blond wig, across the street! I might have 
guessed.” a 

Clamart shook his head. ‘‘You might 
have remembered, Shane. She mentioned 
this place in your hearing at my house. 
Said she saw Humboldt come out of it.” 

Shane nodded gloomily. ‘“That’s right. 
I wondered where I’d heard the name. I 
now recall your saying that it was pretty 
raw for a great chemist like Humboldt to 
get down to peddling dope. I need a nurse 
in constant attendance. That or an under- 
taker.” 

“Not the latter now.’’ Clamart drew 
another long breath. ‘This crowd is 
cooked.” . 

Olivant rose to his feet and stood a little 
unsteadily. ‘‘Well, that’s some dish for 
old William H. Satan. Shall we go?” 

“Just a moment,” Clamart said. “TI 
want to take a look around up there.” 

Shane shook his head. “Too devilish 
risky, Frank.” 

“T don’t think so. This stuff acts in- 
stantaneously and then loses its good, like 
an explosion. You know Léontine went 
into Colling’s place right after they got 
him, and sat there three-quarters of an 
hour. Idid thesame. Went into my study 
not long after it was dropped down the 
chimney. It’s a highly volatile toxic ether 
acting on the heart centers, and the chances 
are that the contact with the air renders 
it almost immediately inert. They say a 
drop of pure prussic acid on a dog’s tongue 
will kill him before he gets his mouth shut, 
and a whiff of this stuff seems to have about 
the same effect. The ancients had subtle 
poisons like that. You chaps wait here. 
I'll be careful.” 

Shane caught him by the sleeve. ‘Don’t 
chance it, Frank. It’s not worth it.” 

“T really ought to, Shane.” 

“Then I’ll go with you.” 

“So will I,”’ said Olivant—“but go slow 
about it.” 

“You bet. I want to get the list, and air 
the room.”’ He led the way up the stairs, 
then paused outside the closed door of the 
fatal room. Sniffing tentatively around its 
crevices Clamart opened it a crack. “All 
right,’’ he said, and entered. 

Shane followed, scarcely breathing. On 
the threshold he fetched up aghast. 

“This will do me, thanks,’”’ he said. 
“Get your list and come along.” 

“All right,’’ Clamart answered. “I only 
wanted to make sure. It’s made. We'll 
leave the door open. No danger now.” 
And he followed Shane out and down the 
stairs. ‘‘Let’s slip out now unostenta- 
tiously. If we’re suspected of being mixed 
up in this party we’d spend the rest of our 
lives explaining things and trying to prove 
the virtue of our action and intentions.” 

“Yes, in jail,’’ Shane agreed. 

‘No blooming fear with Papa Jedburgh 
in the party. The gullet of any jail would 
choke on him.” 

“What price slime like that?” asked 
Clamart with contempt. ‘“‘They are crimi- 
nals on such a lot of counts, and not one of 
them with the saving grace of manhood. 
They sneak into the country through Cuba. 
Their European record is anarchy and as- 
sassination, poison mostly or bombs. They 
prey on a clean nation through pandering 
to vices of their own dissemination. They 
blackmail, murder, abduct or poison, and 
all by stealth. And when you get them 
cornered there’s not a man of them dares 
lift his eyes to look death in the face. 
Faugh!” He spat on the rug. 
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“What you’ve just done,” said 

“is rather like sticking a formalin 
into aroom infected with tetanus ore 
bacilli.” 

“That’s it,” said Olivant. “They 
have the look of magnified microbes, 
if we go?” 

“Come on,’ said Clamart, and they 
out. “I'll leave the front door open, 
will attract the notice of the patr 
when he passes. No use in empestir 
place any more than necessary.” 

The night was dark with a cold d 
They walked unnoticed to the 
thoroughfare. None of them had s 
since leaving the house. 

Pausing now on a corner to look q 
for a taxi Clamart asked, “Is Mr, 
burgh apt to be at home, Olivant?” 
At home, and cursir 


draft up a big advertising drive.” 
“Then he shall not want in vain,” ( 
art said dryly. ‘It’s only about 
o’clock, and he’ll still be digesting, 
Jedburgh will have not only your y 
services but Shane’s and mine also. 
he ever play chess?” 
““Why—yes.”’ = 
“Well, then”? said Clamart, “it 


move. Let’s go up and see how ra 

sport he is.’’ And he signaled a que 

taxi. a 
XXI 


Se | 
Abe: great Jedburgh had achieve 

habitual Gargantuan repast and y 
his study impatiently awaiting Oli 
when this valued confidential seer 
entered. Jedburgh glanced at his fee 
frowned. 

“You look like you had been oO 
loose,’’ he growled. 

“On the contrary, Mr. Jedburgh,’ 
vant answered, “‘I have never been 
position that seemed to offer so little 
of ever being on the loose again,” “J 

se Hah! ! ” 

Jedburgh’s frown deepened. He 
liked cryptic or ambiguous speech 
addressed directly to himself, thou 
amused him to hear Olivant vex an 
wilder other people with it, those comi 
him with propositions that they disp 
in gilded frames. 

“Shane Emmet and I walked i 
deadfall late this afternoon, Mr. Jedb 
The price of our lives was two hu 
thousand dollars to be paid a messeng 
you or Clamart or both. It wouldn’t 
been much of a business proposition th 
because they meant to kill us anyway 
knew it all the time.” 

Jedburgh stared at him stonily, 
big cigar began to roll its way to the: 


site hemisphere of his face. £ 
“Another of this feller Clan 
games,” he growled. 2 


Olivant’s pale blue eyes appear 
freeze as pale blue water sometimes 
in a quick and bitter frost. Jedburgl 
never seen that hard and icy sheen 
their surface. 

“Then if it was a game of his, Mr 
burgh, he played it to a brilliant { 
Clamart came to that place alone ant 
a few brief valedictory words to thes 
people and killed them dead as thoro 
poisoned rats. He’s outside with Ei 
and wants a little visit with you. Hi 
something about a game of chess. I 
quite get his drift, but then, I’m stil 
dled in my thoughts and fancies.’ “a 

“You're drunk or balmy,” d 
Jedburgh. 

Olivant sank wearily into 
tarial chair. ‘‘Then suppose you ¢ 
in, Mr. Jedburgh, and see if i 
drunk and balmy too.” 

Jedburgh touched a button. . 
later Shane and Clamart ente: 
acknowledged in kind Jedbu 
and noncommittal nod. 

“What you fellers been doin’ 
vant?” he asked. x 

Shane answered curtly: “R 
into a death trap and out of it ag: 
the first, and Mr. Clamart did 

“Let's have the brief of it,” s 
burgh. “Sit down.” 

They seated themselves, Sh 
state of vibrant animosity with 
man inspired him, and Clam: 
unruffled, indifferent so far”: 
see, but with a sort of lurking a 
in his gray thoughtful eyes. 
though grudging the trouble he to 
the story, described the sequence 
from the beginning in his studio to 
where they had made their brief s 
Clamart’s finished work. There 


s style of narration a sort of impa- 
itolerant curtness, as though he were 
to himself, ‘‘Why am I bothering 
ea report to this unblinking image 
asn’t and never will have the sense 
sye in any individual except the one 
» stares at when he shaves?” 

is sulky conclusion Jedburgh, who 
tened entirely unmoved, rotated his 
din the direction of Clamart. 

yks like you saved us our two bright 
and a big bunch of money, 
snag 

iay have saved you more than that, 
gh,” Clamart answered pleasantly. 
‘<asheet of paper from his pocket and 
| itacross the table. ‘‘ Here isa list of 


1names of people evidently intended 
» scrap heap. The first is that of 
, my late associate. It’s ruled off. 
a him. A little farther down, you 
‘) mine, also ruled off, then written in 
They were a little hasty about that. 
aext to the last, is your own. That 
seem to indicate that they still had 
ope of doing business with you until 
recently. That fourth name ruled 
‘on’t know. One of their own mob, 
cely.” 

met and Olivant are ruled off,”’ Jed- 
/nuttered. 

3,” said Clamart. “‘When I saw 
‘did some ruling off myself. I took 
‘ranted that I’d got there too late— 
‘for reprisals. I had reason to be- 
nat they already had just done for 
wo boys, because when I got to the 
‘the stairs I saw a man standing on 
‘in the act of slowly collapsing and 
z to the edge of the transom by one 
It seemed plain enough that he’d 
\s job to those inside the room and 
oy of his own medicine before he 


‘et clear. I caught him as he fell 
ed him down and took the flask out 
and.” 

at is this here stuff?” Jedburgh 


» not chemist enough to tell you. 
ing like what the court poisoner used 
yn a rose that some royal sweetheart 
id got troublesome was apt to smell.” 

/you think you got ’em all?” Jed- 

asked. 

‘ope so. But I think you got the 

if them, the leaders. And that was 


ine too.” 

surgh gave him a piercing look, for 
Pelging eyes could be intent enough. 
'do you mean, your game? What 
a game?” 

‘1 it chess,’’ said Clamart. ‘“‘You 
ie opposing king. I was playing to 
‘ate you, not to destroy you. You 
ump the king in chess. When he’s 
lated the game stops and the other 
wins. Then the beaten party pays 
30m.” , 

‘n’t get you,” said Jedburgh. ‘‘Let’s 
‘In straight talk.” 

‘ll, then, Mr. Jedburgh, I’ve been 
» a big game for a definite stake. 
ras to smash the narcotic traffic in 


. I took on Emmet as my king’s 
Léontine was the queen. Then 


5 


vere bishops and castles and pawns 
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and things. My first moves were less at 
you than around you. I had nothing at all 
to do with the abduction of your daughter, 
but I sent you down there after her hoping 
that one of two things would happen: 
That either you would commit yourself in 
some way so as to get into a pocket where 
I could nail you; or in your rage at being 
coerced you would sweep a lot of my ad- 
versaries off the board and stop the game. 
You did. You did both. But I wanted 
more than merely to stop. your backing of 
these others, I wanted your support for 
that great movement of mine that I told 
Olivant about. And I think I’ve got it.” 

“Why?” Jedburgh demanded. His cigar 
rolled back again. 

“From an estimate of your own true 
character.” Clamart leaned forward, 
dropped his elbows on the desk and his 
eyes fastened those of Jedburgh. ‘You 
hate to find yourself under obligation to 
any man. But you are now under a deep 
obligation to me, and an even greater one 
to Shane Emmet, who is allied with me. 
Emmet saved your daughter from God 
knows what. He may have saved your life 
in that fight at the balloon shed, and he 
may have saved you no end of trouble in 
burning up the place with the bodies of the 
men you shot.” 

“TI was wrong about Emmet,” Jedburgh 
growled, ‘‘and I don’t mind saying so. I 
guess I’ve been wrong about you too.” 

“T guess you have,” Clamart retorted. 
“Tonight I have saved the life of Olivant, 
who if loyal service and devotion count for 
anything ought to be pretty close to you. 
And I think I may claim to have eliminated 
the future possibility of your name being 
ruled off a list like this. There’s nobody left 
to rule it off unless I’m very much mis- 
taken.” 

Jedburgh leaned back in his chair, 
clasped his thick hands behind his head 
and stared thoughtfully at Clamart. ‘“‘So 
nes you’ve come to collect your pay,’’ he 
said. 

“Call it a bet, Jedburgh. The wager of 
the game. I never did believe that you’d 
believe in me, but I hoped I might persuade 
you that what I offer is worth it to you in 
advertising—popular publicity. I’ve been 
playing not so much against you as for you 
against this horrible outfit. I’ve been mak- 
ing moves and shifting players and risking 
the loss of the best, with you the prize. 
In many ways you are a king, Jedburgh, 
and I think you’re princely enough to 
square an obligation.” 

For several seconds Jedburgh remained 
immobile as the lower section of the totem 
pole that he so much resembled. Then a 
curious phenomenon began slowly to mani- 
fest itself in the stolid bulk of the big man. 

Shane watching him intently could not 
immediately determine what was happen- 
ing. Jedburgh, eying Clamart with a sort 
of enveloping comprehension, shifted his 
eyes to Shane. 

“What do you want, young feller?’’ he 
rumbled. 

““A whole lot,’’ Shane answered, ‘‘more 
than Clamart. 1 want Sharon.” 

Jedburgh’s eyes began to twinkle. Shane 
would never have believed it possible that 
they could twinkle. Jedburgh shifted them 
again to Olivant. 

‘“What’s yours, Olivant?”’ 
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More Money 


What Would You Do With It? 


Suppose you could add $25.00, $20.00 or 
even $10.00 a week regularly to your present 
income—could you spend it pleasantly and 
profitably ? 


Think it over. For if you want more money, there is 
an easy way to get it—a way that is bringing extra 
dollars to men and women the country over. 


What Others 


Have Done 


All over the United States are scattered 
prosperous, contented representatives 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. Many of them, 
who devote a large part or all of their 
time to subscription work, are earning 
$50.00 a week and more—practically 
all of them receive from us for their 
spare time up to $1.50 an hour. Yet the 
popularity of the three Curtis publica- 
tions is so great that these subscription 
workers have hardly scratched the sur- 
face of the opportunities open to live 
workers in every community. As 
Mr. Hoefer, one of the representatives 
pictured at the left, so truly remarks, 
‘“Any hustler should easily earn $100.00 
to $200.00 extra each month looking 
after the renewals and new subscriptions 
for the Curtis publications.” 


What You Should 
Be Able to Do 


So here is your chance. If you have 
even an hour or two a week to spare, 
you can turn them to pleasant money- 
making. Age is no barrier to success. 
Whether you are under twenty or more 
than fourscore, we have a plan of work 
that will exactly fit you. Your appoint- 
ment will be permanent; every month, 
every year, should bring bigger profits 
for easier work. 

If you want more money, now 1s 
the time to learn all about our offer. 
It costs you just the two cents you pay 
for a stamp: it may be the means of 
your vie. hundreds of extra dollars. 


Mr. C. D. Lynd 


Kansas 


Mrs. I. O. Dodge 


eIndiana 


Mr. Jack Hoefer 


Missouri 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


944 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’d like to have more money. Please tell me, without obligation, how 
I can get it in my spare time. 
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“It’s about time you asked, Mr. Jed- 
burgh,”’ Olivant answered in a dry crack- 
ling voice. ‘‘By Gad, I want a drink.” 

A convulsive movement shook J. edburgh. 
He goggled at his secretary and was seized 
by a sort of eruptive strangling in his 
throat. Then suddenly and without the 
slightest warning hoarse bellowings broke 
out of him, and Shane understood. Jed- 
burgh was laughing. 

Even Olivant, the habitually unperturbed, 
looked alarmed. He touched a bell, and 
ordered whisky, but Jedburgh’s unwonted 
ebullition stopped as suddenly as it had 
begun. He leaned across his desk and 
stretched out a thick mottled hand. 

“Shake, Clamart. I had youwrong. I’m 
a practical sort of feller, and it’s hard for 
me to swaller anything outside my line. 
But you're all right: Go as far as you like. 
Carry on your Christian crusade, now that 
there’s been a good house cleanin’.” 

Shane, watching Clamart, saw what he 
had never expected to see on that hand- 
some virile masterful face that could be 
so terrific at times. A wonderful softening 
was set upon it, as an artist might lay in 
the delicate human contours after having 
mapped out the vigorous planes and angles 
of his portrait. 

“Well, that’s fixed,” Jedburgh said, and 
looked at Shane. 

“Do you think my girl will have you, 
young feller?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” 
a sudden dawning of respect. 
asked her.” 

“Well, then,’ Jedburgh said, “go up- 
stairs in the pink silk sittin’ room and ask 
her.” And wheeling suddenly to Olivant 
he said, ‘“‘And there’s your drink. Clamart 
had me right. I always try to pay my shot.” 

An hour later Shane went back to his 
apartment. He was desperately tired, but 
with that not unpleasant fatigue that comes 
when the strain is over, the work well fin- 
ished, and one yields to the demands of 
brain and body with the consciousness of a 
merited repose. 

Undressing slowly he paused several 
times to stare thoughtfully at the photo- 
graph of Cynthia that so long had occupied 
its place upon his desk, rather like an icon 
in its big silver frame. 


Shane answered in 
“T haven’t 
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its claim to be there, in that pos 
disputed sovereignty. Shane pic 
looked at it curiously for a m 
with deliberation took it from i 
Then stepping back his eyes rested 
void that it had left. This emptine 
singularly lacking in any poignant gs) 
loss; in fact, it seemed already t 
a tenant, a young and very oven ‘al 


he had felt himself to need but as 
mentary one. 


few of his empty places. 
Cynthia did not wish to fill these 
anything of her very own. She w 
liked to smooth them over by the 
tion of foreign matter followed by 
like makeshift carpentry where a 
driven to remedy the poor juxta 
amortise. Their twd’natures di 


seemed to promise a pouring in o 
the heart and soul of the man of her 
like a molten precious metal int 

Some women, he reflected, m 
tives of their husbands and held 
chains. Others colonized them, ver 
wisely and well. But still others 
union that resulted in a new and 
race. He knew that Sharon wo 
that. 
So he stared at the empty ova 
frame and the distinctive facult 
alization that he possessed began 
an image there. Sharon, summo 
the void, looked out at him where 
he had looked at Cynthia. Shane 
little to himself. 

Then musingly he stepped a 
room to the line of bookshelves, : 
he made of Cynthia’s photograph 
final disposition that one can pos 
for such. He placed it with t 
pretty portraits that were there. 


(THE END) 
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For Every Man’s Wardrobe 


A dinner suit belongs in every man’s wardrobe these ' 
days; it is proper for almost every evening occasion. ' 
There is no argument about the kind to have. The 

style must be smart and correct, the tailoring must 

keep it so. That’s always true of these clothes. 


Suciety Brand 
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Children’s hands and men’s dark The “ring” around the bathtub 


clothes soil table-cloth edges—this 
is where wear first shows if cloth 
has to be rubbed clean. Pand G 
removes this “edge-soil” without 
rubbing—saves linen, and keeps 


disappears at the first touch of 
P and G—ttis so easy to clean por- 
celain and enamel with P and G 
that no excuse need be accepted 
for less than daily perfection in 


it gleaming white. the bathroom. 


If little Molly should be in an accident, | 
what would the neighbors think of those “clean” underclothes 


Molly’s underclothes are supposedly clean—  sults,obtained without destructive hard rubbing. 


But, cctial LR y pam eaguncicy, P and G is different from strong soaps — 


That is not necessarily the laundress’s fault. It acts on the dirt, not on the fabric or 


The blame may rest with the soap! colors. 


If the dirt is not thoroughly washed out with a P and G is different from ordinary “mild” 
good soap, it spreads through the whole fabric—  S04PS— 


that is what makes white clothes gray. It loosens all the dirt and rinses out com- 
pletely, putting less of a burden on boiling. 


It may be unsafe to let the laundress choose 
the soap. Her reasons for choosing may be P and G The White Naphtha Soap is the 
quite different from yours. largest selling laundry and household soap in 


America today because its unique combination 
One thing is certain, however —she will be glad Jf q 


touse Pand G The White Naphtha Soap because 
its quick cleaning saves her time and energy. 
And you will be pleased with its snow white re- PROCTER & GAMBLE 


of cleansing properties has replaced less safe 
and less effective soaps. 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
But the best features of both combined. 


NAPHTHA 
seas oa 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co,, Cincinnati Speed Safety 


irst Aid to Eyesight Everywhere 


Nela Park’s contribution to mankind has 
been more than the improvement of lighting. 
It has been, rather, a contribution to living. 


Improved lighting has made the home a 
more pleasant place to live—the store a more 
attractive place to shop—the factory more 
productive—and the streets as safe at night 
as in the daytime. 


National Lamp Works’ better-lighting 
recommendations are of the practical, every- 
day, usable kind; they are definite to the last 
degree. Home lighting recipes, for example, 
have been prepared telling exactly how, by 
simple and inexpensive changes, either tenant 
or owner may put good lighting into the living 
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room, dining room, kitchen and elsewhere. 
Recommendations for factory and store light- 
ing specify types of reflectors and shades, types 
and sizes of MAZDA lamps, and spacing of 
units. Problems of street lighting and auto- 
mobile lighting almost without number have 
been definitely solved—and the solutions are 


at your disposal. 


Ask your National MAZDA lamp man 
about lighting. He will gladly see to it that 
you are provided with complete information 
and that you receive adequate help in planning 
a lighting system fitted to your needs. National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Company, 
312 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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~ AUTOMOBILE 


ELA PARK is a “univer- 
sity of light,” dedicated to 
improvement in lamps and 
progress in the art of lighting. 
It serves 24 factories, 17 Sales 
Divisions and 15,000 Dealers 
in the production and mar- 
keting of 98 million National 
MAZDA lamps annually for 
use in homes, offices, factories, 


stores, streets, railways, flash- 
lights and automobiles. 
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Friction— 
the unseen 
enemy of production 
in your plant 


To Plant Executives— 


When your Engineers and our 


Representatives put their heads together 


HEN one of our representatives 
comes to your plant, he comes—not 
as a lubrication theorist—not as a meddler 
in your plant—not as a mere oil salesman. 


He comes as a practical man with a 
practical knowledge of machinery and a 
specialized knowledge of oil. He comes to 
co-operate. 


Your man contributes his knowledge of 
the operating conditions and lubrication 
problems in your plant. Our man contrib- 
utes from the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
wide knowledge of lubrication gained 
through many years of study and experi- 
ence all over the world. 


Thus, when your man and Gi 


our man get together, they a ~ 
- oe ~~. 
meet on common ground. @® ~ 


ts rae 


problem of Lubrication from the standpoint 
of such practical matters as coal waste, 
power losses, preventable friction, over- 
heated bearings, oil waste, repair bills, etc. 


The sale of a barrel or so of oil is the 
last subject brought up. 


If you are not already having the benefit 
of the Vacuum Oil Company service, we 
shall be glad to make a Lubrication Audit 
of your plant. See details in column at 
right. 

We are making Lubrication Audits every 
day in every country in every kind of 
plant. We make no charge for this co- 
operative service. Please feel 
free to call for it at any time. 


™ But as “any time” is likely 


hd 
DD» nS 


to be “no time’”—why not 


They discuss the common i—| i SO Ke today? 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of service 


VACUUM OIL 


COMPANY 


- Lubrication Audi 


| 
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EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Com-~ 
pany representative in co-opera- 
tion with your plant engineer or 
superintendent makes a careful 

survey and record of your me 

chanical equipment and operating — 
conditions. a 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We later specify, in a written 

report, the correct oil and correct 
application of the oil for the effi- 

cient and economical operation of 

each engine and machine. 


This report is based on:— 


(1) The inspection of the ma- 
chines in your plant. 


(2) Your operating conditions. 


(3) Our 56 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating con- 
ditions throughout the world. 


(4) Our outstanding experience 
in manufacturing oils for 
every lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following our 
recommendations in this audit, 
you install our ils, periodical 
calls will be made to check up 
the continuance of the desired 
results, 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch office. — 


Domestic Branches 

New York Chicago 
(ee Ofice) Detroit . 
Boston ; 4 

Ind: li 
Philadelphia me — 
Pittsburgh a 
Buffalo Des Moines 
Rochester Kansas City, Kan 


Albany Dallas 


eRARON 
i 
i / 
EN Our nearest office will gladly 
tS send you illustrated booklets 
| descriptive of these roofings. 
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To experienced roof buyers, the name “‘Barrett”’ is 
an assurance of unqualified roof-satisfaction. 


This is equally true whether the building to be cov- 
ered is dwelling, garage, factory, or farm building; for 
Barrett Everlastic Roofings are made for every style 
of steep-roof building. 


There are six different styles, each reflecting in its 
high quality and moderate price The Barrett Company’s 
sixty years of leadership jn the roofing field. 


All four styles of the Shingles, with their thick 
mineral surface in dark red or restful green, and their 
special rot-proof “‘seal-back,” make roofs unsurpassed 
in beauty and durability. And the two styles of Roll 
Roofing, especially suited for farm and factory build- 
ings, represent the utmost in long, economical service. 


e Guilt Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 

Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown 

Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 

Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 

Jacksonville San Francisco 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 


For Homes—Factories—Farm Buildings 


Your Choice 


of Six Styles 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles. 
The latest development in the strip 
shingle. Beautiful red or green mineral 
surface. Made in an unique form that 
offers a variety of designs in laying. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. Made four 
shingles in one, of high grade water- 
proofing materials with a red or green 
mineral surface. When laid they look 
exactly like individual shingles. Fire- 
resisting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles. Same 
mineral-surfaced material and red or 
green art-finish as Multi-Shingles, but 
in single form; size, 8 x 1234 inches. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles. Identical 
in shape with Everlastic Single Shin- 
gles but heavier and thicker. They are 
“giants” for strength and durability. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing. 
The most beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing made. Surfaced witheverlasting 
mineral in art-shades of red or green. 
Combines real protection against fire 
with beauty. Requires no painting. 


Everlastic ‘“‘Rubber’’ Roofing. This 
is one of our most popular roofings. It 
is tough, pliable, elastic, durable and 
very low in price. It is easy to lay; no 
skilled labor required. Nails and ce- 
ment included in each roll. 
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McQUAY-NORRI 


PISTON RINGS 
PISTONS 


Why be satisfied with less than 
your motor’s full power? 


Full power as well as satisfactory operation depends upon 
the condition of a motor’s piston equipment—piston rings, 
pistons and pins. When worn they need replacement. 


If the cylinders are not out of round McQuay-Norris Piston 
Rings will bring back their original power and economy. 
Supereyf Rings to control oil, with \eanfRoor Rings for com- 
pression and power, is the best ring equipment you can buy, 
although McQuay-Norris makes a ring for Sere purpose and 
price—made of Electric Iron. 


In motors where the cylinders are so badly scored or worn 
that they need regrinding or reboring, you will also need 


McQuay-Norris Pistons and Pins as well as new piston rings. 
Insist on the complete McQuay-Norris equipment because it 
is all designed with the one idea of increasing motor power, 
decreasing carbon troubles and saving gas and oil. 


Why be satisfied with anything less than perfect motor 
power and economy? Consult your repairman. If he hasn’t 
McQuay-Norris Piston Rings, Pistons and Pins in his 
shop, he can promptly obtain any standard size or over-size 
from a near-by jobber or a McQuay-Norris Service Stock. 


Write our Department ‘‘B”’ for free booklet, ‘‘To Have and to 
Hold Power,” which explains this subject more fully. 
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MCQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


McQuay-Norris Wainwright Pistons 
and Pins — gray iron pistons as light in 
weight as safety permits—specially de- 
signed for replacements—available in 
standard sizes and over-sizes—also in semi- 
finished form 75-thousandths over-size— 
pins of special hardened steel, ground to 
exceptional accuracy. 


Pistons and Pins 
of quality 


 floversize 
McQUAY = 


1 MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORRIS NDIANA 


—— 


Copyright by McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 1922 


\eaxlRoor —an exclusive two- 
piece design, preventing loss of gas 
and compression. Gives equal 
pressure at all points on cylinder 
walls. For all piston grooves ex- 
cept top, which should have 
Superoyl. Each ring packed in a 
parchment container. Price per 


Tie sy25 


In Canada, $1.50 


Superey6 — Keeps lubricating oil 
out of combustion chamber. Col- 
lects excess oil on each down stroke 
of piston and empties on each up 
stroke, which ordinary grooved 
rings cannot do. Each ring packed 
in a parchment container. Price 
per ring— 


$100 


In Canada, $1.25 


TORONTO, CANADA 


JIFFY-GRIP — a one-piece ring. 
Non-butting joint, which can be 
fitted closer than ordinary step 
cut—velvet finish—quick seating. 
“Seats in a jiffy.” To keep them 
clean and free from rust, each ring 
is packed in an individual glassine 
envelope. Price per ring— 


50c 


In Canada, 50c 


Snap Rings—of the highest 
grade. Raised above the average 
by McQuay-Norris meanufactaaa 
methods. Their use insures al 

the satisfaction possible for you to 
get from a plain snap ring. They 
are packed twelve rings to the car- 
ton and rolled in waxed paper. 
Price per ring— 


25c 


In Canada, 30c 


THE PANAMA CANAL—S0 miles long; 
239,000,000 cubic yards of excavation; 
5,000,000 cubic yards of cement; 12 locks—in 
pairs. Built by the nation’s specialists made up 
into many groups performing individual tasks. 
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of every perfected achievement of man-. 


Buy the SPECIALIZED Vehicle 


—an industry’s master achievement 


All the good intentions in the world could 
not have constructed the Panama Canal. 
There had been attempts before the American 
Government brought together the 
SPECIALIZED resources of the nation to the 
task. Specialization made success possible. 


Just as truly the SPECIALIZED Vehicle 
represents more than the good intentions of 
a single vehicle builder. It is an assembly of 
specialized units—motor, transmission, uni- 
versal joints, axles, clutch, etc.—each the 
handiwork of an organization concentrating 
all its skill in the production of a single unit. 


The SPECIALIZED Vehicle, therefore, 


combines proved units that assure, as near as 
humanly possible, a perfect car or truck. 


You can set a no higher purchasing standard 
than the builder of a SPECIALIZED Vehicle 
sets for his production standard, plus the 
manufacturing standards maintained by the 
unit manufacturers themselves, plus the sery- 
ice standards of the many parts-distributing 
stations throughout the world. 


Your purchase of a SPECIALIZED car or 
truck represents the best of an entire industry. 
Upon the crankcase of the motor you will look 
for the certain proof of SPECIALIZATION 
—the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, U. S. A. 


‘ 
7 


Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


ontinental Motors 
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Holiday feasting is 4 
with WRIGLEY’S to | 
digestion. Those he 
meals, when everybody 
full justice to mot 
cooking, call for assist 
to the stomach. This 
is given by WRIGLI 
in delightful form. 
WRIGLEY’S is a toothsome, d 
inexpensive sweet that benefits 
pleases. It’s double value. 


WRIGLEY’S is waiting for 
wherever confections are sold. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


After Every Meal” is a 
fan that means much to 
r appetite and digestion. 


‘he teeth benefit, too, 
| WRIGLEY’S removes 
1 particles that otherwise 
ht cause decay. 


boon to smokers—relieving 
dry mouth. 


Packed Tight—Kept Right” 


| 
| 
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Sweetmeat-The Flavor Lasts 
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Othe holiday east —with the family’s demand for a 
table loaded with good things to eat—holds no terrors for the 
happy Rep Star owner. 

Her faith in her Rep Star Oil Stove is supreme. She knows 
it will meet her every demand. 

Over the fast, clean gas heat of her Rep Star burners, and 
in the hot gas oven, her favorite meats, vegetables, cakes and 
pies will be done to the queen’s taste. 

The patented Rep Star Burner has no wicks or substitutes. 
It produces two rings of blue gas fire and saves one-quarter 
of the fuel. 

Ave you entirely satisfied with your cooking? The 
Rep Srar merchant in your town is showing the 
beautiful new models at prices every home can afford. 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY -: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Detroit Vapor 


QIL STQVE 


December 23, { 


; 
¥ 
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Would You Pay *800 to *1000 
for Such Things? 


That is Exactly What You May Do 
if You Don’t Know the Facts 


Everything that goes into or on a motor car 
costs money. The buyer must pay for it. 


So when you consider the two types of closed 
cars that sell under #2000, think of what you 
are buying. 


If you use a closed car to impress by its luxury 
appearance, then get the most you can for 
your money in the way of dome lights, vanity 
cases, clocks and such fittings. 


But if you have first regard for car performance, 
look to the chassis. All reliability and low cost 
of operation begin there. 


What Hudson Gives 


The Hudson Coach is mounted on the famous 
Super-Six chassis. More than 120,000 owners 
know its reliability. And now with the new 
improved Super-Six motor, there is found a 
smoothness and motoring charm that thrill. 


The #1625 you pay for the Hudson Coach 
goes for qualities that are essential to genuine 
utility. Closed bodies mounted on cars compa- 
rable to the Super-Six in performance and en- 
during reliability cost #800 to #1000 more than 
the Hudson Coach. 


Confirm this by comparing open car prices. 


The difference between open and closed car 
prices, for the most part, represents what you 
pay for fancy body fittings. 


The Coach Endures 


The Hudson Coach provides every closed car 
comfort. It is sturdy, long lasting and good 
to look at. You will be proud of it. 


But your greatest gratification will come from 
the performance of the car. In the Super-Six 
no one ever need give way when real motor 
performance is concerned. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY + DETROIT, MICH. 


Prices in U. S. Prices in Canada 
Speedster - - - $1525 Sneedateniis eenoe oe $2275 
1575 7-Pass. Phaeton - - - 
Coach’ Rae = =) 1625 Coach = RN 


7-Passenger Phaeton 


Sedan DeLuxe 


' 2 
a Sedan DeLuxe 4 2295 f. o. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, 
sales and excise taxes paid. 


Freight from Detroit 
and Tax Extra 
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BIRD’S IN IZ795D 


NEPONSET 
PRODUCTS 


7p LS 


ESTABLISHED 


Cut Out the Drudgery 


— those thankless hours spent every day 
in the never-ending task of keeping your floors free 
from the dust and dirt of every-day living. 


For the living room, hallways, bedroom, pantry, 
kitchen, bathroom—Bird’s Neponset Rugs are the 
most practical and economical floor coverings it is | 
possible to buy. | 


So quickly and easily cleaned. No hands-and-knees 
exercises. No heavy broom work. Once lightly over 
with a damp mop and they shine spotlessly again, like 
the day you laid them newly on the floor. 


Long wearing. Good looking. Waterproof. 
Mothproof. And so inexpensive. In stand- 
ard rug sizes, at prices from $7.75 to $17.25. 


Ask for Bird’s Neponset Felt-Base Printed 
Rugs, Floor Coverings and Rug Border 


BIRD’S 


NEPONSET 


; PRODUCTS 
at your dealer’s. 
Bird’s Paroid Roofing 
; Ss h Surf d 
BIRD & SON, inc. ( aS Surfaced) 
Established 1795 East Walpole, Mass. Bird’s Art-Craft 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue Chicago: 1429 Lytton Building a; Roofing : 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ontario Bird’s Shingle Design 
Roofing 
Bird’s Asphalt 
Shingles 


Bird’s NEPONSET 
Black Building 
Paper 
Bird’s NEPONSET 
Wallboard, Cream 

White Finish — 
Bird’s Asphalt Felt 
Bird’s Built-up Roof 
Bird’s NEPONSET 
Fiber Shipping 
Cases and Shoe 
Cartons 
Bird’s NEPONSET 
Felt-Base Printed 
Rugs and Floor 
Coverings 
Bird’s Press Board | 
and Special 
Papers | 
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BIRD’S 


NEPONSET 


PRODUCTS 


Rug No. 623 


Carefully chosen shades of 
old rose, gray, blue, cream 
and deep brown make up 
this beautiful rug. 


Look for this mark 
when buying floor 
coverings. It is your 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or your money 
ack. 
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Another Valspar Miracle” 


Helen Davenport Gibbons, the well known writer, of Princeton, N. J., has long been a 
Valspar enthusiast. How she recently became equally enthusiastic about Valspar Hamels 
is made clear in her letter below: 


Valentine & Company, July 17th, 1922. 


! 
| Gentlemen:—After Grandmother had replaced the four-poster with a high-back 
| walnut bed, and gate-leg with a marble-top table on-curlicue legs, and then installed 
a hideous black marble mantelpiece in the dining room, no doubt she sat back in her 
patent rocker and felt content. 
But today Grandmother’s mid-Victorian taste does not appeal and we are trying 
our best to undo the changes she made. 

| The builder in our town estimated the cost of replacing the Black Marble Mon- 
strosity with an old Colonial fireplace. But his price was several hundred dollars 
| beyond me. When I urged painting the mantelpiece as a compromise, he shook his 
head and said no paint would stick to shiny marble. Then I purchased a quart of 
| Valspar White Enamel and with it I performed a miracle. That was over a year 
| ago, and although we have had many comfortable fires the Valspar Enamel has never 
| cracked or peeled. When you restore an old Colonial house—use Valspar. 


| Auth (aee 
| eee HEckbon 


Valspar Enamels are made by grinding the finest biles and for all surfaces indoors and out where 

| pigments in pure Valspar Varnish. The result is a enamels may be used. Made in: Red—light and deep; 

) combination of beautiful colors with all of Valspar’s B/vwe and Green—light, medium and deep; White; 

remarkable waterproof and spot-proof qualities. Ivory; Black—gloss and flat; Bright Yellow; Gray; 
Valspar Enamels offer the ideal finish for automo- Brown; Gold; Bronze and Aluminum. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—l!Se apiece 
for each 35c sample can checked at right. (Only 
one sample of each product supplied at this special 
price. Print full mail address plainly.) 


VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR 


ENAME L 


Valspar Enamel 


State Color2_ 2 
Valspar . to | 
Valspar Stain . (J 
State Color 


Dealer's Name 


Dealer's Addtess_— 


Your Name. 


Rog US Fat 
The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


Your Address ee a 
S.E, P.—12-23-22 
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Here is a quart of Here is the water ' Here it is hermet- Here is Carnation Milk Put back this water A quart of milk—Carnation, 
Whole Milk that came out of it ically sealed as it comes from thecan and you have sterilized, absolutely safe 


Remember! Only Water Removed 


TOWHERE in all nature is to be found a more complete 
food than whole milk. Carnation Milk is just that—rich, 
whole milk with about 60% of the water removed by evapora- 
tion: When you add alittle more than an equal part of water toa 
large can of Carnation you get one quart of pure, rich, whole 
milk. Use Carnation for every milk purpose, for drinking, cooking, 
and for coffee. You will find it economical, convenient and pure. 


CaRNATION Mitk Propucts Company, 1232 Consumers Building, Cuicaco; 1332 Stuart Building, SEATTLE 


Carnation #@ Milk 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


“From Contented Cows” 


i Af PO RATED Carnation Milk Products Company 
MI LK ¥ New York Chicago Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 
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NONE BETTER 
OBTAINABLE 
AT ANY PRICE 


=A Sweet Pickles, Salad Dressing 
SS Catsup and other Food Products 


(Oth Anniversary 


OTeoE VE NEYO Y EARS, 


through wars and peace, panics 
and prosperity, the house of Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co. has grown with the country 
and the people. The record of the past 
is the promise of the future. 


4 &. 


WALT 


Many new friends are being made this 
December, 1922. The grandchildren of 
our early customers are among our pa- 
trons today. We are endeavoring so to 
build now that the great-grandchildren of to- 
day’s first-time buyers will seek the Monarch 
trademark of “the old house” in time to come. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
882 Third Avenue (BushTerminal) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO THE REGULAR RETAIL GROCER 
Who Owns and Operates His Own Store 


and who is not now reached by our salesmen: 
Send us your check for $59.85 before December 30, 1922, and 


you will receive, freight pai 
1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 60 1-Ib., Whole Bean 
$5 9 85 ) 1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 60 1-Ib., Steel Cut 


= } 1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 24 3-b., | Whole Pear 


GHEST 


* NONE 
BETTER 

OBTAINABLE © 
AT ANY 
PRICE 


TRADE & MARK 


In territory east of Pittsburgh address. as above; west of Pittsburgh 
address: Reid, Murdoch & Co., Clark Street Bridge, Chicago, Il. 
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ide proper LUBRICATION. 


GILLIAM Tapered Roller Bearings ALWAYS 


ize 


insures 
tmost CAPACITY. 


GILLIAM Tapered Roller Bearings ALWAYS 


° 


ich 
flush at one end and fully concaved at the 


other to prov 
ber of rollers of the largest possible diameter 


GILLIAM Tapered Roller Bearings ALWAYS 
have been made with plain tapered rollers 
have been made with the maximum num- 


been recogn 
and DEPENDABILITY. 
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ILLIAM Tapered Roller Bear 
insuring u 
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er ee 


have been made with a clean-cut, one- 
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teel stamped cage—in the interest of 


SERVICE. 


THE GILLIAM. MANUFACTURING CO. 
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United States 


in the 


in leading cities 


CANTON, OHIO 


150 Service Distributors 
Adams, 


Sheldon, 
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Torbenson, U. S., Vulcan, 


Clark, Columbia, Flint, 
Wisconsin. 


ger car and 40 truck 
Salisbury, 


builders, the following 
axle manufacturers use 
GILLIAM Tapered Rol- 
Standard Equipment, 


In addition to 42 passen- 
ler Bearings: 
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Exchange your 1918 War Savings Stamps 


The Government now offers you the op- 
portunity to obtain the new Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates in exchange for your War 
Savings Stamps. ‘Take them to your post 
office or bank today. 

As Christmas gifts there are no finer 
presents than the new United States 
Treasury Savings Certificates. 


Use them as worthwhile Christmas gifts 
or as a safe reinvestment of your money. 


How 1918 War Savings Stamps 
may be exchanged 


If you have $25 in War Savings Stamps 
you can now obtain a $25 ‘Treasury 


1 Backed by the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment, Treasury Savings Certificates are one of the 
soundest investments in the world today. 


4} Issued in denominations within the reach of all. A 
$25 Certificate costs you only $20. 50, a $100 Certif- 
cate $82, a $1000 Certificate $820. 


3 Each member of the family may buy up to $5000 
maturity value of any one series. 


SS 7 a eed 
AZ =~ SS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SAVINGS SYSTEM 


for ‘Treasury Savings Certificates 


Savings Certificate and -$4.50 in cash. 


If you have $100 in War Savings 
Stamps you can now obtain a $100 
Treasury Savings Certificate and $18 in 
cash. 


If you have $1000 in War Savings 
Stamps you can now obtain a $1000 
Treasury Savings Certificate and two $100 
Meee Savings Certificates and $16 in 
cash. 


These examples show what you can 
get with your War Savings Stamps. You 
can make similar exchanges in other 
amounts. 


Some advantages in owning Treasury Savings Certificates 


4 At present prices Treasury Savings Certificates earn 4 per 
centperyear, compounded semi-annually, if heldto matur- 
ity. Each certificate matures five ye ars from date of issue. 


5 If cashed before maturity you receive 3 per cent simple 
interest. 


6 The certificates are exempt from normal Federal Income 
Tax, and from all State and local taxation (except estate 
and inheritance taxes). 
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lt is | 

not necessary | 
to parboil | 
Swifts Premium | 


Ham 1 


Pad 


Ne A Se al 


Ow ei, 


Why this brand is put on each Premium Han 


The words “Swift’s Premium” are stamped in large letters 


on the skin of every Premium Ham. : ie 
That’s so you can be sure that the ham you are buying is not necessary 
really Premium Ham, even though it no longer has the to parboil 
Premium wrapper. Swifts Sas 


So, even when you buy just a Slice of ham to broil or fry, 


or apiece to boil or bake, youcan tellit’s Premium. For you This blue identi. — 
: 2 fication tag is tied 
can look at the ham and see for yourself whether or not it to all Premium 


. , x Hams as an addi- 
is marked with the Premium brand. tional protection — 
AVAL x : i or you 
ee This, then, is the way to be sure that you are getting 
This parchment oe : ; i 
wrapper identifies tender, juicy ham, ham with the sweet, mild flavor that ‘ 
P [ H. ° 5 
enduhelpetese comes from the careful Premium methods of curing and i 
ieee epider smoking—always look for the brand Swift’s Premium. “ 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Make sure its Premiu 


atomatic Sprinkler 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS REPEATED BY REQUEST 


PRESIDENT 


PLANT ENGINEER 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Dramatized Facts out of 
a ‘The Days ‘Work 


No. 5 

Where the facts came from 

The speed with which the 
Grinnell Company served the 
great Wilson Foundry and 
Machine Company at Pontiac, 
Mich., during the war, when 
semi-steel shells were needed, 
closely parallels this incident. 
Their foundry is pictured below. 
Our first contract was com- 
pleted six years ago. Since 
then, as the plant grew, we 
have executed eleven other 
| piping installations for them. 
@ Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
Architects for Machine Shop, 
Foundry and Boiler House; 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nord- 
hoff, Architects for Foundry 
and Power House Extensions. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


When a man’s in a real hurry— 


“Sixty days to clear the debris,” said the Consulting Engineer. 
“By then we can get material on the ground for two standard 
buildings 80’ by 200’.” 

“Sixty days—nonsense!”’ exploded the President. “They 
told me the new buildings could be delivered in twenty!” 
Savagely he turned to his Production Manager, “‘Didn’t you 


*phone Pittsburgh to buy and ship machines at once?” 


“Yes, and to pay any price. But the wrecking company 
can’t clear the site—”’ 


“Wait!” The President, who had not been himself since 
the night of the fire, paced up and down a moment, his head 
sunk almost on his chest, his hands nervously twisting and 
turning. 

“Start to tear up our sidings, run a 200-foot steam main 
through the storage yards from the power house to the base- 
ball grounds. That’ll save time!” Triumphantly he faced 
them. | 

The Plant Engineer stared—the Old Man’s mind must have 
broken; he was maudlin. What could he mean? 


But the Consulting Engineer caught the idea. “It’s a cinch!” 
he said. “The new factory doesn’t have to adjoin the old 
power house. We can start foundations in the ball-park 
tomorrow.” 


“How about the heating and all the process piping contracts? 


GRINNELL 


Steam & Hot Water 


Systems Heating Equipment 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


That work has to wait until the roof is on,” said the Produc- 
tion Manager. 


“They didn’t wait during the war for a roof on the big 
Wilson Foundry job. The right kind of piping contractor will 
fabricate most of this work right in his own plant and have all 
his tools and materials on the job ready to begin on a day’s no- 
tice. The piping crews will hang pipe as fast as each new steel 
section goes in.” 


With his old-time vigor the President said, “If we could only 
get one reliable concern to give that kind of service on all six in- 
stallations—then we'd gosome!”’ 


~Weecatie Reliable The 
Grinnell Company puts a guar- 
anty behind ideas, men and ma- 


terials. They’re the people who 
did the Wilson Foundry job.” 


“Fine,” laughed the President. 
ce ns ’ 

That reminds me we've seven 
contracts, not six. We almost 


forgot the Sprinklers.” 


BT 


GRINNELL GUARANTY 

Plant owners naturally hesitate 
about adopting improved types of 
piping equipment which they have 


Send for your copy of the 
“Grinnell Bulletin.” Address 
Grinnell, Co. Inc., 302 West 
Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


materials. 


220000 eee eee 


COMPANY 


Fittings, Hangers 
and Valves 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


Lf it’s Industrial Piping, take it up with us 


never tried out. But engineers know 
that Grinnell Company maintains 
one of the world’s greatest industrial 
laboratories and that its road force 
of 1300 men can be depended upon 
to do erecting work on a par with 
the finest engineering. They know 
the value to business men of @ coura- 
geous guaranty behind ideas, men and 
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Here they come —down wind like an express train, straight for the blind. 
This is the time for cool judgment, a steady hand and a load of depend- 
able Du Pont or Ballistite Powder. 


Du Pont makes powder —not shells. Du Pont 
Powders are loaded in every brand of shell. 
The name “DU PONT” or “BALLISTITE”, 
printed on the carton and the top shot wad, 
tells you what powder you are shooting. 
Specify the powder when you buy the shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


There must be a reason for the overwhelm- 
ing preference for shells loaded with i 
Du Pont and Ballistite Powders. There is— | 
shooters can depend on their accuracy. 


DU PONT POWDERS 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


WOT eraTMNTT A TY, 


for Every Floor in the House 


Write to our Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion for suggestions as to suitable colors and 
patterns for use in any schéme.of home dec- 
oration. No charge for this service. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ 
(Second Edition) 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 


Sent, with de luxe colorplates of fine home 
interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, suitable for kitchen, dining- 
room, or bedroom, and fully guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service. Send for free 
ooklet, “Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs,” 
showing colorplates of pleasing and artistic 

designs. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


‘ (hyenas _— 


i 


N anew home you might not notice 

this floor at first. You would only 

notice that the rooms were pleasing 
and in good taste. 7 


Yet, when it is pointed out,’you will 
see at once how beautifully the pol- 
ished linoleum floor harmonizés with 
the rugs, walls, and hangings. 


Throughout all the rooms in the 
group the same handsome, modern 
floor is installed. 


This floor is Armstrong’s Brown 
Jaspé Linoleum — specified by the 
architect in his plans. It is a perma- 
nent floor because it was cemented 
down firmly over a layer of deadening 
felt. A linoleum floor laid this modern 
way will remain as smooth and tight 
as the day it was put down. ‘The lino- 


Linoleum Floors in this 
New Home 


ARMSTRONG Cork Company, LInoLEuM Division 
950 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


leum floorsin this house are kept bright . 
and new-looking by occasional waxing 
and polishing. Expensive refinishitig 
is never necessary. 


Such floors are pleasant ‘to walk on 
— springy and elastic to the step. They 
are quiet. Linoleum is an agteeably 
cool floor in, summer, a comfortably 
warm floor in winter. 


Go into any good furniture or de- 
partment store, and see the many at- 
tractive colors and designs from which 
you may select floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum for your new home, orto re- 
place old floors. You will be interested 
to learn how inexpensive these floors 
are in first cost, as well as in upkeep. 


All Armstrong’s Linoleum is guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction. 
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